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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


ABELIA floribunda. 398 
rupwtris, 398, 701 
tntiora, 398 
uniflora, 398 
Abekas, the, 398 
Abie;' concolor, 127 
Abatilon niepapotamicum, 386 
Bed Gauntlet, 461 

ritifolwm at Haivkesbury, 
SlapUhunt. Kent, 523 
Abnnlons, 16, 85, 700 
for muter bloom, 790 
on irrwnhoiuje roof, 520 
Acacia dealbata, treatineut of, 
438 

Miautha. 334 
mrlauoxylon, 724 
feud til a, 
platypera, 760 
Acacuui. utmill-growing. 144 
Acalyphaa m the flower garden, 
25 

Acauihus latifolius, 433 
•ottw, a group of, 627 
the. 548 

Acer oreinatum, 816 
rubrurn. 683 

Acetylene gas refuse, 457 
Jcltilleu orpentea, 589 
umbellate, 25 
Wilkiechi, 371. 403 
Achimem*. 112 , 520 
Acidauthera bicolor, 736 
Aconite, the Winter, 31, 91, 277- 
fatling. 140, 154 
Aconite*. Winter. 125 
Acomtum nimoriniuniitn, 279 
638, 716 

A'laa japonica, 557 
Actiuiditts, 439 

Adejocurpui decorticons, a 
groxcth of. 671 

ta£V UBeatum ulitTopinDU - 

f Vh m ' fllorio*um, 823; F. 
Glory of Moordrecht, 10 
f^nikniim, 405 

Atltajtums for the cool fernery, 

Atjlumia cirrhosa, 25, 731 
aoouis amureusis. 15 , 
californica, 568 
rndiea, 748 

•t-tnionema armenum. 239 
ftandiflorum, 9,133. 372 
l*mcum, 439 
fotundifolmm. 583 
AUuoueinaa, the, 773 
A S e rosy, 354 
Awpanthus, 107 
Sas?* the, 317 

spa- “• <n !u6 * 

*{54 David’s, 76 

{«\tts 1M;dBar, - 1OT 

a" d hardy plants. 
. OI * 

iFStfgr*" 

■ Mm,w milc ’ <«•*»; 8. citri* 
654 

‘Sajw^tt.iu. Ms 

Sa^nw* bu Botanic 

JO; Aft Dublin 
iti rar. oblong if oli a, ocr 

jSfe£a6itiz'eo-by 



Amelanchier rubescens,. 344 
vulgaris, 344 

American blight on Apple-tree, 
415 

Ampelopsis Hoggi. 352 
Lowi. 523 

Amphicome arguta, 684 
Emodi. 186 

Anagallis tenella, 475 
Anchusa italica and its varieties, 
increasing. 402; i. Opal and 
A. i. Dropinore variety. 346 
Andromeda (Pieris) floribunda, 
111 

Audrosace arachnoidea. 87 
carnea, 558 

lanuginosa. 440; 1. alba. 548; 1. 

and A. 1 Leitchtlini, 848 
pyreuaica. 255 . 287 
sarmentosa, 287 
the Buckhorn-leaved. 15 
Anemone, a malformed. 161 
bianda. 225; b. scythinica. 155. 
240, . 1 

blue Wood, under Azaleas. 287 
nemorosa eornubiensis, 319, 357 
palmata, 319 
polyant-hes, 87. 388 
ranunculoides pallida, 242 
Robinsoniana. 287 
rubra. 271, 319 
St. Brigid, 476 
the Narcissus-flowered. 346 
Anemones, Crown, lifting, 370 
Japan. 397 
scarlet, failing. 558 
the St. Brigid. 512, 558 
Angelica, 128 
Angelica-tree, the. 663 
Angels' Tears. 559 
Angrtecum sesquipednle, spotted 
flowers of, 65 
Annuals. 591, 606 
beautiful. 388 
by the wayside. 422 
dry weather, 375 
for border, 154 
for garden walks, 63 
for rockeries. 278 
half hardy. 174 
hardy, sowing too soon, 335 
in the rock garden, 8, 39 
or perennials, 604 
some good, 160 
some uncommon, 571 
Anajctochilus Dawnonianu*. 101 
Anthcmis cupauiana, 346, 707 
Triumfetti, 747 
Antigonon leptopus, 586, 608 
Antirrhinum Asarina, 685 
sempervirens. 699 
Antirrhinums, 243, 495 
fungus on, 729 
Ants, a plague of, 625 
Apple Alfriston, 91 
Allington Pippin, 304 
Annie Elizabeth, 220 
Bismarck, 752 

Blenheim Orange, 32; in May, 
304 

Boston Russet, 770, 818 
Bramley’s Seedling. 207 
Calville blanche, 45, 120 
Cellini Pippin, 751, 800 
Charlestown Pippin, 16 
Christmas Pearmain, 798 
Cornish Gilliflower, 583, 752; 

pruning, 48 

Cox’s Orange, 618, 717. 799. 830: 

from Western Australia, 278 
Crab, fruit of the, 601 
crop in southern Scotland, 494; 

the. 470 
Domino, 650 

Duke of Devonshire, 615 
Egremont. Russet, 742 
Galloway Pippin, 1, 288 
Gagcnione’s Scarlet. 19 
growers, the illusions of, 3, 47, 
245 

Hambling’s Seedling. 716 
Hormead Pearmain. 725 
in bad condition, 743 
James Gtieve, 654, 725 

Pippin, 738 

LantfFJPrince Albert, 220, 828 


An pie-leaf-blotch. 610 
Londou or five-crowned Pippin. 
20 

Lord Burahley. 79, 141 
Lord Derby. 766 
Lord Ilindlip, 80. 689 
Margil. 673 
Mrs. Barron. 732 
Newtown Pippin, big. 834; in 
June. 403; in March. 155; the 
true. 262 

Norfolk Beauty. 738 
Norfolk Beefing. 320 
Northern Greening, 125, 336 
Northern Spy, 256 
note, a. 80 
Potts' Seedling. 621 
Reinette d’Angloterre. 136 
Reinette du Canada. 136 
Rhode Island Greening. 120 
Ribston Pearmain. 669 
Rihston Pippin, 298 
Rival. 201 

Rosemary Russet. 47 
Roundway Magnum Jionum. 109. 
856 

scab. 540 

Scarlet Nonpareil. 273, 304 
Stunner Pippin. 33 
the American (’rah, 459 
the Newtown Pippin, 834 
Tower of Glam is. 579 
Underleaves. 4, 45, 75 
Wealthy. 725 
Weeping Eva Ralhke. 837 
ITfn'fe Nonpareil. 235 
Winter Colman, 824 
Winter Queening of Kent, 169 
Worcester Pearmain. 614 
Apples. American, in English 
garde is. 274 

and Pears for market. 824; for 
pergola. 706 
bitter pit in. 70 
cold storage of. 178 
cooking. 684 
cordon. 319, 798 
Crab. 655 
cracked. 438 
early. 647 

English and Canadian, 70 
for an east wall. 423 
for exhibition, growing. 442 
from British Columbia, 1 
highly-coloured. 273 
home-grown. 152 
hybrid Crab. 853 
in England. American. 108, 142. 
156 

James Grieve and others. 824 
late, 32 

late-keeping. 335 
notes on. 481 
on light soils, 298 
popular. 540 
price of. 792 
South African. 266 
spotted. 14 
storing. 32 

the best American. 99 
two fine. 387 
two good, 59 
varieties of. 240 

Apple-tree, forming a pyramid. 
109 

caterpillar on, 378 
in bad health. 338, 400 
regrafting an. 725 
Ribston Pippin, unhealthy. 482 
Apple-trees. American blight on 
the roots of. 705 
canker in. 838 
failing, standard, 80 
grease-bands on. 860 
neglected, 792 
on north wall. 70 
pruning newly-planted. 66 
spraying. 116 
Apricot, pruning, 130 
Apricots, 100 
etc., as bushes. 560 
rotting. 652 

A^abit? aubrietioide* in Captain 
Greer’e garden, 377 

Araucaria 7 , a golden-leaved, 313 
excelsa, 264 


Araucaria fruiting. 814 
imbricata. 798; i. fruiting in 
Scotland. 780 

Arbutus and its forms. 290 
Andraohne, 290 
canariensis. 290 
hybrids, 290 
in Ireland, the, 111 
Menziesii. 320 

Unedo, 78; U. compacta, 290 
Arenaria ciespitosa, 225 
montana on a wall. 347 
tetraquetra, 25 
Aristolochia elegans. 425 
Armeria cu-spitosa. 25 
Laucheana. 375 
Arnebia echioides. 330 
Artemisia lactiflora, 464 , 716 
sericea. 464 

Artichoke, another false. 48 
culture in Franoe. 435 
the true. 410 
Artichokes. Globe, 315 
white. 88 

Arum Lily leaves turning brown, 

90 

Arums, raising, from seed, 520 
Asa rum eumpieuui. 25 
Aselepias curassavica, 390 
Ash. Mountain, a good autumn- 
tinted. 770 

Ash. tennis-court. 668 
Asparagus, 122, 230. 279. 283, 3!6, 

381. 505. 631 

bed. a weedy 316; old, 682 
beetle, the. 430 

in permanent beds, forcing, 2 
moving, 682 
planting. 106 
pluniosus nanus, 474 
seed, sowing. 282 
Hprengeri, 154; E. in flower, 304 
tenuifolius. 440 
Aspen, the, 685 
Aspens, the. 17 
Asperula At boa, 669, 700 
hexaphylln. 8 
subernm. 559 
Aspidistra failing, 427 
Aspidistras. 831 
growing. 840 

Asp Ionium Adiautum nigrum, 405 
C'eterach. 405 
decorum, 10 
f on tan um. 406 
lnnceolatiim. 406 
maritimum. 406 
Trichoma nes, 405 
viride. 405 

Aster General Giavonclli. 583 ^ 
single. Southcote Beauty, 638 
Stracheyi, 393 
Asters, 786 
failing. 474 
quilled. 558 

Astilbe Avalanche. 475 
simplicifolia. 566 
AstUbes, hybrid. 496 
Athrotaxis Donniana, 816 
Aubergine, or Egg-plaut. the. 590 
Aubrietia Moerheimi, 323 
Peter Barr. 287 
Aubrietias. 24. 82. 278. 297. 854 
and other plants, seedlings of. 

659 

Aucubas from seed, raising. 224 
propagating. 564 

Auricula Dusty Miller in full sun. 

819 

old double yellow. 255 
Auriculas. 200 

in the rock garden, alpine. 691 
Autumn plans. 731 
Aviary, summer in the. 507 
Azalea anioena, 176 
a showy hardy, 271 
Blushing Bride, 192 
Charles Encke, 342 
indica failing. 270 
mollis J. C. van Tholl. 344; m., 
dividing. 624 
Pauline Mardner. 325 
rosajflora, 200, 239 
Azaleas, greenhouse!,- 585 
hardy. 344; at Xew. 398 

J»0fS AT 
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GARDENING ILL UNTIL 1TED. 


BALSAMS. 497 

growing. 480 
warm-house. 704 
Bamboo, the abuse of the, 156 
Bamboos and frost. 548 
transplanting and dividing. 282 
Banana, the, 246 
varieties in West Indies, 426 
Baneberry. a Japanese. 557 
Barberry, a brilliant, 747 
a new. 699 
Darwin's, 830 

Wilson's. 290: at Glasnevin. 731 
Barrenworts for winter colour, 
the. 125 

Barr. Peter, memorial fund. 254 
Basic slag. 746; and Clover. 53 
Baskets of flowers and foliage. 
112 

Bean. Scarlet Runner. Best of All. 
711 

Beans aud Peas, sowing. 122 
Broad. 91. 150 
failing. 334 
for name. 746 

French. 122. 541; in cold vinery, 
growing. 825; in pots, top-dress¬ 
ing. 400; overgrown. 453 
in autumn, sowing small Broad. 
758 

in small pots, forcing French. 
J28 

Kidney. 597; preserving. 636 
late dwarf, 560 
Longpod. 122 

planting early Runner. 122 
raising Runner. 12 
spoiled French. 348 
Bearberry. the Nevada. 287 
Redding plants, the hardening of. 
310 

Beds for the summer, filling. 106 
Beech foliage browned. 446 
fungus on. 782 
purple, in bad health. 402 
Beeches, hedge near. 698 
Bee-keeping in Cornwall, 249 
starting. 744 
Bees, book on. 203 
health of the. 616 
in a small garden, 471 
Beet. 684 

lifting and storing. 775 
Beets, the Globe. 524 
Begonia carminata, 731 
cocciuea. 320 
Dregei. 11. 60. 747 
Frmbeli. 584; F. incomparabilis. 

Gloire de Lorraine. 228; diseased. 
ol3; increasing. 154; propagat¬ 
ing. from leaves. 191 
Gloire de Sceaux. 125 
Glory of Cincinnati, 829 
Golden Shower, 479 
Luxerna, 475 
manicata. 126 
megastigma, 191 
metallica, 779 
Rex leaves damping. 600 
Triomphe de Lorraine, 762 
tubers, repotting, 254 
Begonias. 440 

a distinct race of tuberous- 
rooted, 414 

an interesting group of fibrous- 
rooted, 86 

R 7l6 InM ant ^ winter-flowering, 

dropping their flowers. 31 
fine-foliaged. 662 
for greenhouse decorat ion, 661 
propagating ornamental-leaved. 

Rex. 35 

some choice. 780 

the growing of. 460 

tU 140 r ° U8 ’ keeping - 729 ; raising. 

tuberous-rooted. 461 

two free-flowering, 715 

two new, 780 

two pretty. 764 

Bellflower, a Chimney, at Weald 
JDill. Brentwood. Essex . 585 
the Great Oriental. 259 
Berberidopsis corn Hina. 646 
Berbens Aquifolium for a drv 
bank. 250 - v 

Darwini. increasing, 154 
dictyophylla, 829 
dyeing the leaves of. 192 
emDetrifolia. 583 
Guimpeli, 379 
Stapflana, 699 
verruculosa. 17 
virescens. 747 
Wilson*. 716 
Berries, autumn. 45, 830 
Berry, the Oso. 282 
Black aphis on Cherry-trees, 412 
Blackberry, the, 621 
Blackberry, the Cut-leaved. 746 
Bhicl^ Bryony in the house, the. 

S! ac f Currant-mite, the, 318. 423 
Black Currants, pruning. 420 
Black-fly and Broad Beans, 340 

Bloodroot, the, 353. 372. 653. 669. 686 

329 * lr ' E ' A ' Bori 'let' Garden, 

Bloomer, a constant. 685 
Bluebells. 508 
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Blue-eyed Mary, 175 
Bidens dahlioides as a rock plant. 
607 

Biennials, some good, 52 
Bindweed, the blue, 372 
the Great, in a hedgerow. 493 
the Mauritanian. 115 
Birds and berried plants, 692 
and fruit-buds. 860 
and seeds, 251, 264 
cage, liver disease in, 524 
death of. 744 
in outdoor aviary. 103 
limits to exhibitors of. 776 
Bog garden, making a. 451 
pool, the, 707 
Bones, dissolving, 510 
Books and notions, new. 829 
Books— 

" Alpine Flora. 810 
“ Fleurs des Champs et des 
Bois." 13 

“Garden Design in Theory aud 
Practice." 171 

“Health for the Million." 508 
Herhals, their Origin and 
Evolution." 858 
“ Japanese Gardens." 776 
" Makers of British Botany." 
858 

" Nature’s own Garden," 284 
“ Rock Gardens and Alpine 
Plants." 170 

“ Bub-Alpine Plants of the Swiss 
Woods and Meadows." 503 
"The Cult of the Coeoanut," 508 
“ The Everyday Uses of Port¬ 
land Cement." 776 
"The Hardy Plant Year Book." 
500 

“The Ightbam Alpine Plant 
Nursery, with a Note on the 
Rock Garden," 664 
“The Rock Garden." 759 
“ The Story of my Rock 
Garden." 508 

“ Vines and Vine Culture. 362 
Bordeaux mixture. 846 
Border, a back garden. 372 
a. for 1912. 8 

at Greystoke Castle, the mixed 
herbaceous. 733 

at I sel Hall Cumberland, a 
hardy plant. 803 

at Springhalt. Rutherglen. 
Lanark, pari of herbaceous, 
297 

herbaceous. 74; at ( heveney. 481; 

red flowers for the. 154 
in Colonel Vet re's garden at 
Wcstwick, part of herbaceous. 
145 

mixed, autumn flowers in the. 
593 

top-dressing. 714 
working plan for autumn. 634 
Borders, hardy plant, rearrang¬ 
ing. 772 

herbaceous. 62: digging annu¬ 
ally. 718 

spring foliage in the hardy, 303 
Botanical lingo. 392 
Bottle-brush flower, the. 360, 403. 
493 

Bouvardia Humholdti corymhi- 

686™' ^‘ C ' * U opou ’ 
Bouvardias. 552 . 608 . 736 
after flowering. 58 
Box edging. 74. 778 
Braehycome iberidifolia. 16. 566. 

Bracken uud its garden use. the 
common. 763 
Bramble, the Arctic. 115 
the Parsley-leaved. 220 
Brambles, double-flowered, 75 
new. 362 

Brasso Lwlio-Caiileya Triune, 663 I 
Brier and Manetti, 778 
Scotch, pruning. 652 
Briers, Scotch, increasing. 180 
the Austrian. 358 
Broccoli, a good early. 221 
a sprouting, 318 
sowing late. 416 
sprouting, 58 
the early winter, 743 
winter. 156 

Broccoli?, the late, 283 
Bromeliad. a pretty. 584 
Broom, Andre's. 353 
Spanish, seedlings. 762 
the common, and its varieties, 
344 

the Mount Etna. 476 
the Spanish, in London. 440 
the white. 128 
Browallia viscosa. 548 
Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, 323 
Brugmansia buds failing, 390 
failing, 164 

Brunsfelsia calycina. 422 
Brussels Sprouts, 136 
failing. 56 

Bryony the Black. 763 
Bucks, a note from, 192. 288 
Buddleia asiatica in winter, 107 
globosa 412. 528. 646; g„ increas¬ 
ing, 370 

variabilis, 568; v. at Drumlanrig 
Dumfriesshire. 566 
Veitchi raagnifiea. 529. 595 
Bulb-growing in Ireland, 717 
Bulbs, a year's. 514 
after flowering. 74 
and other plants for spring, 724 
early, ol 


Bulbs, early signs of, 15 
flowering. 112 
for window-sill. 758 
from South Africa. 238 
in bowls. 822 

in fibre, artificial manure for, 
841 

in the dark, keeping. 662 
RJHLS. show' of forced spring. 

Bullfinch ailing. 616 
Bupthalmum speciosum. 572 
Burning Bush. the. 114. 142 
Burbank's. Mr. Luther, wav. 558 
Butcher's Broom, the. 59. 75 
Butterfly flowers. 608 


CABBAGE, a first-rate. 814 
cooking red. 262 
Harbinger, early. 221 
sowing early, 468 
spring. 267. 348 
the Savoy, in winter. 743 
winter. 365 
Cabbages. 347 
clubbing. 652 
failing. 528 

for spring cutting. 648 
in bad condition. 518 
„ spring. 631 
Cacti flowering. 754 
treatment of. 263 
two beautiful. 336 
Cactus culture. 5F6. 662 
Ctesalpinia japoniea, 439. 841; j j n 
a Middlesex garden. 367 
cajaditims from seed, raising. 286 
Calanthe veratrifolia. 313 
‘ alanthes. growing, 194 
Calceolaria, a hardy, 439 
aruplevicaulis. 658; a. and Hclio- 
t rapes at Hutton John. 

( umberland. 855 
a pretty. 354 
deflexa, 10 
mexirana. 500 
polyrrhixa. 357. 439 
Veitchi. 354, 390 

Calceolarias, herbaceous. 479. 608 
762 

Calluna vulgaris Foxi. 624 
Ca tha poly pet ala. 255 
< a ycanthus occidentals. 565 
rnm!ir R,1 i piibescens plena. 786 
Camellia buds dropping 90 
cuspidata. 255 
leaves injured. 166 

“Tan'Tthe' Hou,h " f i 

reticulata. 256 i 

SasanqiiH. 31. 764 
the. 176 

treatment of. 263 
Camellias. 36 
at Dupplin Castle. 225 
casting their buds. 85 
fruiting in Kent. 548 
in a cold-house, 828 
on trellises. 85 
seeding. 699 


Carnation Snowstorm, 821 
stems, injury to. 460 
Triumph. 143 

rro^dn in an old Japanese rate, 


of perpetual-flower- 


Nporting. 112 
( am pan u la G. F. 


Wilson. 469 


olatinoidos. 601 
Hosti. 499 
laetiflora. 515 
muralis. 387 

Pul la and its hybrids. 198 
pusilla Miss Willmott, 421 
pyranudalis, 585 
rotundifolia alpina. 521 
Steveni. 296 
the Chimney. 520 
unhealthy, 456 
Campanulas in pots. 736 
Canarina camoanulata. 60 
Canary, 561. 616. 632 
ailing. 825 
death of. 597 
dying. 472. 776 
in bad health. 13. 42 
losing its feathers. 436 
moulting. 103 
not eating. 417 

dividing perennial. 692 
Little Prince. 572 
the Gibraltar. 715 
Canker in Melons. 614, 668 
Canna Ehmauni in the open air 
m Hants, 45 
Orseau du Feu. 175 
Cannas floweriug. 390, 641 
increasing. 58 
keeping, 746 

Capsicums and Chilies, growing. 

Carnation Alma Ward, 311 
A ttraction. 407 
Baroness de Brienen, 263 
border, and its culture, 556 
Cecilia. 593. 715 
cuttings. 754 

Duchess of Devonshire. 457 
Enchantress sporting. 851 
G $37 0e ^ aQua v in brontc vase, 
Oloriosa, 215 
leaves spotted. 44 
May Dax\ 779 
Mrs. H. Burnett, 319 
Pipings, 402 
Raby Castle. 346 
rust. 860 


t reatment 
itig. 681 
White House. 319 
White Wonder, 163 
Winsor. 767 
Wivelsfield Wonder, 66 
Carnations and Asparagus in a 
case, 851 

and eelworms. 679 

and Roses, border for. 628 

at Edinburgh. 779 

exhibition, 762 

failing, 402 

failure of. 536 

for July exhibition. 264 

for table decoration, 851 

good seedling. 493 

in poor condition, 572 

in^the open, perpetual-flowering. 

in winter. 65 

layering ground for outdoor, 

lifting. 582 
Malmaisou. 86 
new. 54 

perpetual-flowering. 317, 767 

propagating. 807 
potting up. 74 
red-spider on. 743 
rust on. 143 
snot in, 318 

the two best white. 537 
Tree. 641 

Carpenteria californica, 398. 476 
Carrots, flavour in. 804 
grubs in. 446 

in winter and spring, young. 
488 

Caryopteris Mastaranthus. 584 
Cassia corymbosa. 10, 84. 112; c. 

a.screen. 228 
Castanea dissect a. 601 
Catalpa japoniea, 493 
Kirmpferi. 567 
sneriosa. 565 
the Jananese. 493 
Catananche coerulea, 16 
Catchfly. 643 
alpine. 643 
pigmy, 643 
sea. 643 

Caterpillars injuring hedge, 474 
on Gooseberries. 101 
on Solomon's Seal. 460 
Cathcartia villosa, 141, 155, 191, v., 
raising. 847 

Catkin-bearing trees and 6hrubs, 
93 

Cat Mint. 52 

Cattleya hybrids, autumn-flower 
ing. 775 
Loddigesi. 402 

Cauliflower, aigrettes of. 612 
and Tomato sauce. 612 
Autumn Mammoth. 631 
Cauliflowers, autumn. 579 
autumn-sown, 664 
early. 56 
going blind, 510 
late, 2 

summer. 283 

Caustic alkali solution. 47. 846 
Ceanothus. a good blue. Indigo. 
476 

azureus. 523 
deutatus. 523 

divaricatus. 523 • . 

Gloire de Versailles. 602; in¬ 
creasing, 270 


papillosus. 523 
Yeitchianus. 523 


verrucosus. 523 
Ceanothuses. the. 523 
Cedar, red. transplanting. 66o 
the Japanese. 842 
the Yellow, or Sitka Cypress. 770 
Celastrus articulatus. 815 
Celeriac (leant de Prague. 251 
growing. 122 
Celery. 65. 87. 102 
au gratin. 84 
cron the. 682 
earthing up, 631 
feeding. 468 
fine, 743 

for summer and winter. 36o 
fungus on. 674 .. rtf 

Grove White in the South oi 
Scotland. 12 
keeping, 668 
leaf diseased. 828 
overgrown plants. 451 
trenches. 435; a use for. 299 
Celsia Areturus and Cclsia 
erotica. 320 * 

Centaurea ragusina, 510 7 

Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, oi 
[ Cercis Siliquastrum, 475 
Cesspool liouid. 7°6 
I Ceterach offleinarum, 405 
Chard, 690 

i Chards. 612 . ^ 

Cheiranthus Allioni. 779 
mutabilis. 558; m. purpurcue. 
857 

Chelones. 734 . _ . 

Chenar or Plane-tree of Kashmir* 
the. 174 

Chequer-tree. the. 572 
Cherries, 100 
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arriew failing, 470 
Japane^. 528 
• 522 , A 

walla, cordon, 250 

J'S^buTaS ' 219 

^rSw P ?he"T^^ 

“ rello, failing. 420 
e . pruning a. 53 
fatercr'i double, 28* 

" Si .! 1 In Indian. 748 
j its malady, the, 770 
food. the. 770 
rk disease, the. Itb 
wi Indian Horae. 94 

ckeni.^artiflcially. rearing. 152 
;n summer. 507 
the care of month-old, ebV 
> with "pip.'' 417. 525 
|Christmas, white flowers at. 5 
rChrysogonum virgiuianuin. 592 

Chimon-inthus fragrans. 31. 59. 78. 
126, 193 

‘tStfandC. L. ropea. 
161.1.. Boissieri. 240 
selecting. 142 
fhionoecillaa. 272 
Phimnia ixifera, 576 
Clioisva ternata. 190. 244 . 565, 702. 
8» 

I’horoiemas. 74 

Chrysanthemum, a beautiful late 
white. 31 
a sportive. 789 

a yellow sport from Mouey- 
maker, 196 
Araes. single. 822 
Alice Lemon. 68 
Arthur Pickurd, 84o 
Autocrat. 802 
Bessie Godfrey. 68 
bloom, damping. 762 
Bronte Beauty. 788 
Bronte Cheer, 845 . . 

bud formation. 538: retaining. 
118 

buds defined. 577 
Buttercup. 757 
Caledonia. 803 
Calgary. 774 
Canary.. 686 
Ceddie Mason. 789 
Charles Kingsley. 722, 789 
Cbas. Hale. 774 
Col. Bernard. 740 
Cream Perrier. 639 
Crimson Gustave flrunerwald. 
early. 554 

Crimson Mary Richardson. 603 
Crimson Queen. 602 
cuttings, lanky. 803 
Cynthia. 788 
D B. Crane. 68 
December Gold. 803 
early-flowering. Improved Polly. 
578 

early, La Tamise. 656 

carty, Polly, and Us varieties, 

FJfrida, 802 
Elsie Pulton, 278 
Enchantress. 788 
Eric Wild. 843 
Ethel Mortimer, 788 
Erangeline. 68 
Peltham Crimson. 814 
Eramfield Pink for latc-flower- 
mg. 32 

Frances Joliffe. 68 
Frances Rowe. 757, 774 
Freda Bedford. 803; and itH 
Mrs. Andrew Walker. 

F 8. Vallis, 68 
J- J Beir. 75 
9wrge Hemming. 68 
Gertie Ladds. 774 
Mot single. 802 
O adiator. 774 
jwi Blackburn. 68 
«■ E Converse. 68 
Harry Wood. 757 
Bronae 162 
5“ Majesty. 774 

Ward ' 722 

Jvemia. 774 
Grant. 788 
[ ®“rry. 185 
* \ Streeter. 722 
Jaaica. 774 
** Zanders, 802 

j£ jr ,a Dow, jg 

&»>'• 36 

KwThTn ?'\ mpson ' 2 
*wn Linford. 10 

& fc*** V.. 68 
r d 7 Talbot. 68 

»*Jou'an b v?,^ndition. 740 

sSar^"* 
gw* ** 

James. 68 

life* 
-life!!-. 


conserva- 


Chrysanthemum Miss Elsie Davis, 
774 

Miss* Joan Miller, 722 
Miss Mary Otter. 788 
Miss N. Borrer, 774 
Miss Bose, 407 

Mies Thelma Hartmann. 774 
Mile. Jacquiline Ochs. 775 
Mine. Depree. 788 
Mr. H- Rossiter, 84 
Mr. Murray. 798 
Mrs. A. Read. 803 
Mrs. A. M. Falkner. 803 
Mrs- A. T. Miller. 68 
Airs. F. C. Stoop. 68 
Mrs. F. C. Hunter, 50 
Mrs. G. Mileham, 68 
Mrs. G. W. C. Drexel. 788 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble. 68, 830 
Airs. Geo. Rundle and its sports. 
148 

Mrs. John Maher. 722 
Mrs. J. G. Day. 788 
Mrs. Ij. Thorn. 68 
Mrs. Loo Thomson, 722 
Mrs. R. Luxford, 68 
Mrs. Roger Gregory, 802 
Airs. W. E. Tricker. 788 
Mrs. W. Powell. 803 
Airs. W. T. Smith. 788 
notes. 612. 656. 802 
novelty, the best single. 798 
Phyllis Cragg. 722 
Piercy’s Seedling. 493 
Portia. 802 

preferred by market growers. 

the type of, 38 
Primrose Queen. 722 
Prince of Wales, 602 
Queen Mary. 774, 603 
Rose Pocket t, 69 
Rowena. 788 
Royalty. 802. B22 
Ruby. 843 

Sandown Radiance. 852 
Sidney Lawrence. 774 
Snow Queen. 748. 602 
Soleil d’Octobre. 822 
Source d’Or and its sport Lizzie 
Adcock. 84 
Sussex Yellow. 722 
Sylvia Slade in the open in 
Scotland. 779 

Thorp’s Amaranth. 788: Decem¬ 
ber Pink. 843 
Toddles. 722 
Vera Potterton. 722 
W. Head. 843 
Walter Jinks, 68 
White Beauty. 722 
White Queen and its yellow 
sport, 68. 803 
Chrysanthemums, 446 
Anemone-flowered. 258. 722: 

Pompon. 69 

at midsummer, propagating, 434 
at the Crystal Palace, 756 
big. 732. 764 

Calypso and Pantia Ralli, 96 
Christmas Bronze and Bronze 
Mrs. Thompson, 36 , 
cultural notes, 96 
culture of, 406 

cutting, ready for exhibition. 
722 

damping of the blooms, 788 
dark. 729 
decorative. 84 
dwarf. 822 

early-flowering. 702; a beautiful 
quartette. 553: disbudded 

blooms for market. 656: Pom¬ 
pons. 504; preserving the old 
stools. 828 

exhibition an excellent ex¬ 
ample. 84 
failure of. 788 
feathery, 69 
feeding. 740 

florists and single-flowered. 755 
flowering in small pots. 392 
for cutting. 26; incurved. 775 
for exhibition, six largest early- 
flowering. 140 

for propagation, lifting stools 
of, 36 

for town gardens, early-flower¬ 
ing. 214 

good Japanese varieties for ex¬ 
hibition. 50 
good single. 9 

half-a-dozen early-flowering, for 
a small garden. 324 
increasing border. 196 
incurved. 26. 843; in the vase 
cl iiss 767 

in flower in late May. 354 
in pots. August work amongst. 
538 

in September. 602 
in small nots. culture of, 324 
in vases, incurved. 32 
Japanese, the more popular, 228 
late. 26. 125. 842 
late-flowering hardy. 324 
lifting and dividing, 162 
mildewed, 846 

miniature or Liliputian Pompon. 
788 

miniature-flowered Pompon, 50 
new. 36. 679. 722. 788 . 843; and 
choice. 774; certificated. 802; 
yellow Japanese. 852 
not blooming. 553 
notes. 739 

Oetober-flfweriug. 184 
* . 812. 852 


Uetober-fl«weriug. 1 


Chrysanthemums, outdoor, 134. 
378, 597, 803 

planting early-flowering. 291 
Pompon, 763; Lyon and Alice 
Butcher, 774 

potting, 378; up the earliest 
batch of incurved. 214 
propagating. 10. 134 
prospects of the exhibitor, 740 
punctured stems. 578 
rainproof, 69 

reclassification of Japanese, 148 
reflexed, 757 

rooted cuttings of outdoor, 162 
seasonable culture, 68. 118. 243, 
392, 504. 553. 630. 638. 842 
self-sown seedling single. 516 
show boards for. 702 
single, a plea for. 848; for the 
border. 446 

single-flowered. 26. 69. 774. 814 
some of the newer market. 258 
specimen ulants of single. 803 
sporting in. 774 
Bpring, propagation of, 148 
staking and tying border. 480 
stopping and timing, 162. 185, 258, 
774. 802 

striking blooms at the shows. 
756 

the better Japanese varieties. 68 
the early-floweriug. 638 
the lato autumn-flowering. 740 
the outdoor varieties. 679 
the recent weather and outdoor. 
740 

the season's prospects. 686 
the spidery and thread-petalled. 
108 

the sporting of. 756 
the twelve more popular in¬ 
curved. 185 

three excellent late varieties. 10 
to cold frames, removing. 278 
twenty-four exhibition Jape. »ese. 
392 

two good white. 830 

two ideal Anemone Pompon. 36 

useful. 789 

when cuttings are scarce. 822 
winter shelter for outdoor. 775; 
treatment of quarters for out¬ 
door. 50 

with thread-like florets. 852 
Chutney, green Tomato, 668 
Cimieifuga raeemosa. 486 
Cineraria hybrida, 272 
leaves drooping. 254; injured. 
270 

Pompadour. 325 

stellata. 36; s. in December. 829 
Webb’s Superb, 207 
Cinerarias, early. 2 
failing. 238 
growing. 216 
Cistus. 457. 715 
Citrus. hardu. fruit of. 849 
Clarkias in the house. 637 
Clematis alpina. 256 
an early-flowering. 256 
at Christmas, 15 
crisya. 147 

devoniensis in November. 785 
double. 601 
Flanimula. 686 
F. Crousae. 571 
for the house, 335 
grafted on our native kind. 601 
graveolens in fruit. November, 
1911. 219 

growing over a Bamboo trellis 
on wall, 37; through Magnolia, 
395 

Im neratrice Kunenie, 495 
in bronze jar. 555 
Jackmanni, 154 
Lady Betty Balfour. 457 
lanuginosa. 835 

montaua and C. Flammula, cut¬ 
ting down. 438: m. failing. 606; 
m.grandiflora. 477; rn. lilacina. 
345 

Nellie Moser. 747; in November. 
779 

new forms of the Mountain. 345 
nutans. 671. 685. 731 
our wild. 732 

raised by F. Morel, new. 565 
rubens. 605 
tangutica. 669. 700 
the alpine. 255 
the nodding. 685 

Clematises, and their treatment, 
diseases of, 674 
for arch. 464 
propagating. 667 
training. 242 
Cleomes, hybrid. 164 
Clerodendron fallax. 813 
Fargesi. 17 
trichotomum 688 
ugandense, 584 
Clethra arborea, 566 
Clianthus Dampieri, 272 . 289; D. 
growing. 498 

puniceus. 289, 354; p. <tlbus. 289. 
387; p. on open wall, 32 
Climbers. 346 
and shrubs for wall. 487 
beautiful. 328 
for greenhouse wall. 14^ 
for north wall, 386 
in greenhouse, cutting back. 768 
Clintonia pulchella, 475 
Clivia miniata. 192 
Clivias after blooming. 2Z*> 

Clover in lawn. 223. 492. 7TO 
Club-fungus, soil infested with. U 


Cobnuts and Filberts. 100 
Cockscombs in the flower garden, 

160 

Cocoa-tree, the, raising. 840 

Cocos flexuosa. 143 

Codlin, the White Transparent. 

541 

Codonopsis ovata. 25 
Codogyne cristata. 162 
Coffee, kinds of, 690 
making, hints on, 738 
tree, the Kentucky. 748 
Colchicum bgtantinum, 449 
hydrophilum, 59, 91, 
lacteum. 699 
Coleus shirensis. 175 
Collinsia verna and its culture. 

404 

Collinsias. autumn-sown, 404 
Colour in mixing, the blending of. 

374 

Columbine, flower of the Rocky 
Mountain. 179 
Columbines. 330 
in the Rocky Mountains, 1 
Commelina coelestis. 259 
Conoflower, the purple. 718 
Conifer unhealthy. 179 
Conifers in tubs. 286 
Conservatory, a cold. 630 
. a north aspect. 140 
lean-to, 776 

Convolvulus ultluooides. 620, 669 
Cneoruni, 353. 409 
destroying wild. 600 
niatiritaniens, 372. 479 
the double. 786 
Cookery, simplicity in. 804 
the true word about, 444 
Copper sulphate. 542 
Coprosma Baueriana variegatn. 

326 

Cordons, growing. 725. 751, 765. 791 
Cordyline australis in South-west 
Scotland. 440 
Coreopsis, annual, 214 
Cork bark. 430 

Corn, early Minnesota Sweet. 64 
Indian, and its uses. 576; as 
food, 856; garden varieties of. 

64 

Sweet. 626; best forms of. 136- 
cooking. 650 
Cornel, the dwarf, 532 
Corner, a quiet. 621 
Cornus. 531 
alba. 531 
nIternifolia, 531 
asperifolia. 532 
Baileyi. 532 
brachypoda. 532 
canadensis. 532 
eapitata. 532 
circinata. 532 

florida. 457; f. in Ireland. 319; 
f- in the gardens at GleristnH 
Newport, Limerick. 531; f. 
rubra in a Surrey garden. 787 
Kousa. 532 
macrophylla. 532 
mas. 125. 208. 532 
Nnttalli, 288. 532 
officinalis, 532 
pan ini lata. 532 
paucinervis. 17 
pubescens. 532 
sanguinea, 532 
sericca. 532 
stolonifera. 532 
Coronilla emeroides, 841 
glauca. 2 
Valentina. 403 
varia. 637 

Cortusa Matliioli, 357 
Corydalis cheilanthifolia. 207 
Intea. 620 
thalictrifolia, 297 
Corylopsis. another new. 256 
Qrittithi. 611 

multiflora. 611: m., flowering 

shoot of. 611 
pauoiflora. 611 
spicata. 611 
the. 611 

Veltchiana. 256. 611; I'., a flower¬ 
ing shoot of, 613 
Wilsoni. 611 
Cotoueaster. 750 

angustifolia. 731, 748. 779, 813. 829 
baccilaris. 619 
divaricata. 584, 624. 646 
horizontnlis. 31. 688. 750 
humifusa. 92 
new. 702 

pannosa. 750, 779 
rot undifolia. 770 
j Simonsi. 750 

Cottage gardens. 7; some interest¬ 
ing flowers in. 296 
Mr. Woodrow’s, at Ketteringham 
Common. Hethereet. Norfolk. 7 
window plants. 784 
Cotton-plant, growing the, 302 
Cotyledon fulgens, 11 
j Cowslip, the Virginian, 653, 669, 685 
i Crab. Siberian, failing. 90 
tree in fruit. 602 
| Cram be cord i folia. 422 
Cranberries. 126 
| growing. 20 

Cranesbill, the Lancaster. 371. 457 
Crassula coccinea, 414. 449. 564 
lactea. 763 

CraLrgus AT*arol.ua.| 7jQ0 -- 
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Crata>guses. 815 
the berried. 78 
Creepers on trees, 411 
Cress, the Violet, in autumn. 797 
Crinum Powclli album. 133 
treatment, of, 510 
Yemense, 548 
Crinums, hardy, 217 
in South-west Scotland. 494 
Crocus eilicicuH lilaeinus. 74 
hyemalis Foxi, 31 
linperati, 45 

in meadow turf, early. 126 
iridiflorus, 646 
Jessoppia\ 240 
Siehen. 141 
the Asturias. 718 
the Scotch. 24 
Tommasinian us. 256 
vernus George Maw. 207 
vitellinus. var. graveolens, 76 
Crocuses for the Grass. 475 
from seed, raising. 223 
in the Grass, 265, 310 
lifting. 182 

Crops, early, preparing for. 28 
Crossandra undulufolia, 461 
Croton Souvenir de Thomas ltoch- 
ford, 457 

Crotons losing their leaves, 54 
Crowea angustifolia, 276 
Saligna, 768 

Crown Imperial buds dying. 302 
Cryptogramma crispa. 328 
Crystal Palace. Raskin on Nor¬ 
wood and the. 208 
Cuckoo-spit, 254 
Cucumber, 278 
Cucumbers, 334, 801 
and Tomatoes, feeding, 435 
failing. 468 

in frames, 349; for amateurs. 

cultivation of. 331 
not seeding. 636 
twin. 631 
ventilation, 468 
white, 444 

Cuphea platycentra, 703 
Cupidone, the, 16 
Cupressus obtusa. 854 
nootkatensis. 770 
Curcuma Rosooeana, 608 
Currant-bushes in bad weather, 
370 

mite, the Black. 846 
Red. Raby Castle. 500 
Currants and Gooseberries, 
treatment of cordon. 314 
Black, unhealthy. 456 
C’ut flowers, how to arrange. 227. 
587 

Cutierrezia Euthamiie. 601. 637 
Cyananthus lohatus. 25, 388 
Cyclamen bulb in bloom, an old. 
413 

Count. 16 

hederaadolium, 715 
neapnlitanum under the Japan¬ 
ese Rote, 309 
the Ivy-leaved. 715 
Cyclamens after blooming, 200 
autumn-flowering hardy. 309 
growing old. 413 
grubs in. 30 
hardy, 677. 836 

Cydonia or Pvrns Sargenti, 306 
sinensis. 18. 732 
Cynoches chlorochilon. 312 
Cyncrus alternifolius from seed. 
74 

Cypress, flowering of the deci¬ 
duous. 239 

the deciduous, 94. Ill 
Cypripediuin aeaule. 65 
Arnoldiae, 497 
bellatulum, 399 
Caleeolus. 65 
californicunt. 65 
japonicum. 65 
macranthum, 65 
Niche. 5 
parviflorum. 65 
pubescens, 65 
spectabile, 65, 467 
Cypripediums, hardy, 65 
C.vrtanthus angustifolius, 294 
hybridus, 724 

Cytisus Andreanus prostratus, 
354 

filipes. 848 
Heuffeli. 834 
Kitaibeli, 439 

purpureus as dwarf plants. 328 
racemosus losing its bloom-buds, 
254; r., temperature for, 30 
schipkaensis, 439 


DAFFODIL bulbs failing. 772 
Queen Anne's double, 91 
Daffodils, 254 
for exhibition, 308 
for turf, the smaller. 175 
in Grass, planting. 409 
in the lawu, 248 
lifting, 286 
the newer, 536 
Dahlia Diadem. 115 
Glare of the Garden. 433 
Juliana, 115 • 

notes, 242 


Dahlia. Scarlet Cactus. 190 
the Collarette, 658 
Zimapani, 511 
Dahlias, 627 
amateur’s. 147 
Collarette, 182 . 583 . 711 
for cutting. 408 
giant-flowered, 496 
growing, 785 

in cold frames, striking. 218 
Daisies failing. 302 
Michaelmas. 242, 771, 798; at 

Aldenham House. Flstree. 
Herts, 771; for effect. 92; the 
large-flowered, 602 
Daisy-fly. the Marguerite. 812 
Daisy. Michaelmas, Nancy Bal¬ 
lard. 699 

Ox-eye. Early Queen, 458 
the Swan River, 16. 566 
Dalechampia Roezliuna, 763 
Damson-trees in bad condition. 582 
Dandelions, destroying. 782 
from a field, clearing. 710 
in use, 576 

Daphne, an evergreen hardy, 155 
Blagayana, 175. 207 
caucauica, 353, 371 
Cneorum, 77; C.. the variegated- 
leaved. 126 

Dauphini. 75, 207, 780 
Genkwa. 142 

indica Mazelli, 194, 255; i. rubra, 

1 

Mezereou alba, 15 
Mezereum dying. 554; M. failing 
to bloom. 398 
rubra Mazelli, 225 
rupestris, 372 
variegated. 303 

Daphniphyllum macropodum, 209 
Da vail las. 678 
on Tree-Fern stems, 49 
Dnvidia iuvolucrata. 17 
Debrcgeasia velutina. 208 
Decaisnea Fargcsi. 685 
j Delphinium, 438 
bru non inn urn, 620 
nudicaule, 83 
seedlings failing. 409 
Delphiniums, a yroup of seedling, 
in Mr. Longs garden at Sax- 
mundham. 23 
moving. 486. 564 
propagating, 420 
seedling. 23 

Denilrobium Ainswurthi iirtertex- 
tum. 213 
delicatum. 245 
fimbriatum oculatum, 214 
nobile. 148 
Pierardi. 553 
priinulinum. 214 
speciosutn, 213 
Huperl)ie.na. 117 

Dcndrobiums. the culture of, 258 
treatment of. 775 
Dentaria polyphylla. 261 
[ Desfontainea spinosa. 624 
Desmodiuni pendnliflorum, 504 
Deutzia, a new, 304 
a pretty. 353 

gracilis and Hydrangea. 124; g.. 
var. renusta. 623 
i Veitchi. 353 

Devon, a note from. 715 
I Dinnthus Freyni. 773 
granitieus, 486. 684 
Irechi, 353 

Pancici grandiflorus. 115 
Spencer Rick hum. 421 
superbus major. 511 
I Wen lock Delight. 387 
Dictamnus Fraxinella. 114, 142 
Dielytra speetabilis, 154; s. forced. 
22 

Dieruma (Spuraxis) pulclicrrima . 
535. 606. 637. 669 
j Diet. Dunisli economic. 704 
reform in. 516 
Digging and trenching. 711 
Dimorphothecn auraiit iacn, forms 
of. 583 

| Eekloni. 498 
I Diostea juncea. 388 
Dipladenia atropurpurea, 548 
boliviensis. 461 
Dina Luna, 427 

| Disanthus eereidifolius. 653. 670. 
715, 747 

j Dodder, destroying, 652 
Dogwood, the, 787 
i Dogwoods, the, 531 
Dondia Epipactis. 208 
Doronicunt plantagiueum excel- 
stim, 806, 813 

Draccena Bruanti variegata. 15 
deremenBig Wamecki. 10 
Dracaenas. propagating. 293 
Dracocephalum peregrinum al¬ 
bum. 493 

Dressings of lime and soot. 801 
Drought, preparing for. 11 
Dryandra arctotioides, 426 
nervosa. 426 
nivea. 426 
plumosa, 426 
Dryandrus, 426 

Dry as cctopetala. 479. 512 o 

minor. 619 

Dryneria mustefolla. 667 
Ducks, some useful, 316 
Duck, the Rouen. 56 
Ducklings. 436 
Duckling, the spring, 56 
trade, the. 366 
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EARWIGS. 276 

F.oheverias. 53. 629 
Echinacea purpurea. 718 
Echium fastuosuin. 271 
simplex. 369 
Edelweiss, 243 
the Himalayan. 584 
Edgings, garden. 198 
Edraianthus eroutions, 439 
Edwardsia grandiflora. 289 
in bloom. 259 

Egg plants. 125; growing. 88 
Eggs, blood spots in. 252 
infertile, their cause and pre¬ 
vention. 120 

want of colour in the yolk of. 
252 

Elderberry, the lurge Canadian, 
769 

Elamgnus in fruit. 45 
maerophylla. 842 
F.Lcorarpus reticulatus. 385 
Klliottia racemom, 476. 549 
Endive. Batavian, as a winter 
salad. 120 

Endopisa nigricana. 292 
Energy misapplied. 2,59 
Environment, the effects of. 566 
Enacris. 54 
longiflora, 244 
Kpilohium Dodonjei. 538 
Epimediums in winter. 24; the 
foliage of. 779 

Epiphyllum truncatum, grafting. 
44 

Eranthemura pulcliolluin. 22. 107 
Kranthis hyemalis, 31. 277 
Kremurus Shelfordi. 440 
Thunbergi. 371 
Erica australis. 239. 320 
cinerca rosea, 565 
hyemalis after flowering. 74 
lusitanica. 92. 798. 813 
on low bank under hedge. 667 
persoluta alba. 275 
tetralix alba. 595 
vag.tns, 7C0 
vehtrieosa, 388 
Erinus alpiuus, 277 
an moraine border. n\ainly of 
broken sandstone. 365 
on newly-formed dry wall. 363 
Krigeron Fremonti. 421 
Kriogonum raeetnosuin. 669 
Erodlum ehanuedryoides, syn. E. 
Reiehurdi. 677 
Maneseavi, 619 
F.rpetion rcniformc. 475 
Krynaium giganteum. 95 
Erysimum arkansanum. 593 
Erythriea diffusa. 653 
Krythronium Deus-eanis. 191 
Eseallonia exoniensis, 94. 732 
langleyensis. 412 
montevidensis. 721 
Eucalyptus fleifolia. 459 
Eucrvpliia in Herefordshire. 653 
pinnat(folia. 264. 523. 548. 583. 624; 
p. in Ireland. 601 
Euonymus alatus, 722 
europjeus. 715, 731 
flowering. 568 
planipes, 653 

variegatus for the window, 659 
Eupatorium. greenhouse kinds. 60 
ianthinum. 228 
Weinmunnianum. 653. 684 
Euphorbia fulgens. 31 
jacquinUeflora, 814. 847 
splendens. 272 
Eutoca viscida. 629 
Evergreen for north position, 
flowering. 6S8 
Exacum afllne. 662 
Exhibit, an interesting. 699 
Exhibitions, thoughts on. 371 
Exochorda grandiflora. 288 


FABIAN A imbricatn. 412. 732. 748 
Feijoa Sellow iuna, 542 
Fence of Quince. Sloe, etc., irith 
the Great Rindu’eed, natura¬ 
lised, 645 

painting a ereosoted. 318 
Fences, covering. 30 
Fend I era rupicola. 303, 344. 475 
Fenzlia dianthiflora. 493 
Fern, a beautiful. 516 
a flue greenhouse. 478 
a new. 226 

a pretty new. 703. 848 
fronds turning brown. 106 
Hare's-foot, repotting. 124 
Staghorn. 49 
the Lady. 642 
the Oak. 642 
the Parsley. 338 
the Royal/158 

tb^Sivord. growing in a basket. 

walk. a. 445 

wall, making a, 154 

Ferns and ornameutal-foliaged 
plants for cold greenhouse. 35 
basket. 295 
crested, 445 

Filmy, 516; moving, 478 
for covering walls. 296 
from spores, raising. 119 
growiug Maiden hair. 257 
hardy. 840 

in hanging baskets. 578 


Ferns, insects Injuring. 254 
in smoky towns, 64 
in winter. 755 

Maiden-hair, 158, 703; suails eat¬ 
ing. 30 
new. 755 
note on. 678 

propagating Hart's-tongue. 44 
raising, 328 
seedling. 825 

spring, treatment of hardy. 210 
Tree, in Glasgow. 847 
two good hardy, 158 
under glass. 406. 703 
viviparous. 494 
Ferneries, hardy. 328 
Fernery, the. 158; hardy. 478. 839 
Festuea glauca. 732 
Fig. curious position for a. 500 
Dauphin. 626 
forcing the. 47 
growth. 170 

Figs, disbudding and stopping. 
130 

failing. 324, 622 
forcing-house. 266 
in seaside gardens. 110 
in the open air, 318 
not ripening, 647 
second crop. 415 
treatment of young, 706 
Fig-tree. old. 615 zr 
pruning. 220 
treatment of. 79 
Fig-trees, planting. 219 
Fir. the Western White. 127 
Fir-trees, quick-growing. 194 
Fish for concreted pond. 120 
Flavour in fruit. 60 
Flax, a good yellow. 439 
the Heath-leaved. 393 
tiie New Zealand. 126, 156, 240. 
288. 515 . 556; in winter. 59 
Flaxes, blue and yellow, 372 
the. 403 

Flies, a plague of. 743 
Floral arrangements, seasonable. 
<0. 357 

Flower-beds, dot plants in. 98 
the permanent planting of, 4$4 
Flower express, a 430 
garden, flne-foliaged plants in 
the. 53: mulching in the. 486. 
scarlet in the. 330; the. a 
favourable season. 529; the, 
preparation for summer. 280 
seeds for India. 796 
show, judging at. 424 
Flowers, alpine, as presents, 830 
and the wet summer. 700 
annual, sowing in autumn. 372 
autumn-sown, annual, 566 
by post, sending. 427 
cut. foliage for mixing. 262. 
herbaceous, judging. 732; pack¬ 
ing. 391 

evening scented. 219 
everlasting, a bouquet of. 165 
for cutting. 286 
from North Devon. 240 
from seed. good. 566 
from seeds. 462 
from Stevpnage. 738 
hardy, among tiie.7.24.37. 62..8~ 
98.146.160.182.197. 218, 231. 303,3:9, 
374. 3%. 408. 432. 450. 487. 496. 5b. 
5.55. 571. 592. 628. 644 . 676. i00. 7*». 
805. 820. 835; and greenery f<>r 
winter. 22 

in cottage gardens. 464 
in the house, cut. 121 
judging herbaceous cut. 69a 
packing. 85 ... 

prizes for collection of wim. 
scented. 308 
setting ut». 658 
storm-proof. 548 
two February. 107 
unseasonable. 763 
wet-resist ing. 601 
white. 402. at Christmas. 16 
FIv, St. Mark's. 276 . 292 
the white. 334 * 

Foam of a fall. the. 7J> 

FokieniU Hodginsi. 17 m 

Foliage and fruit, autumn. 

816 

serviceable, 783 
Food laxative. 212 , 

Reform Association, 
National. 120 ocfi 

vegetarian, in Parliament. » 
winter, some aids to, 66 
Forcing-house. 754 
Forget-me-not. the Antarctic, 
the Chatham Island. 2<1 
the Oreat. 440 rot * 

Forget-me-nots for the 
garden. 625 * 

Forsythias for effect, oiv 

Fot hergilla major. 18 525 

Fowl. Guinea, the care or tne. 

the Malines. 632 
Fowls dying. 561 
green food for. 71 
in winter, feeding. 29 
selection of laying. 

, Fowls' manure. 206. 474 
Foxglove, a monstrous. 6U1 
Foxgloves. 433 
and Larksnurs. 458 
in the woodland- 99 n g. 

Frames, coif 4 506; oTfcrcrowaius 

FranXcea ralyc.in* 


air. 257 191 . m \ 

v C „ G Qriq inrakia Le Phare.^new. 

ts, 578 refracta alba. 108. 
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^aBs'rnici; 476 

ftawjr” 

| Snake s head. the. 297 

f Kiadlocarenditions. 364 

1 «ndTo«»to blossom, fertilising. 

BprtKetahle culture, books on. 

Bfe?; Serine inside. 339 
polish v foreign. 856 
m the effect of the summer 

HE? 49 

Hbes/using the syringe in. 71 
^Kr bags for. 46 
WCIp^-f 1 ' 1 

Frill ts, new. at the International, 

^tiie health value of. 83 
F valuable new. 412 
L Fruh-trtvs barked by rabbits. 796 
f bailding a wall for, 5 
ranker of, 850 

ouwtic soda for spraying. 838 
ditfances apart to plant. 4 
falling. 338 . , n 

growing too strongly, cordon. 
SB 

in poor soil. 849 
in pots. 654 
lime for, 33 
moving, 714 
r not bearing. 751 

, I on lawn, planting. 140 

, : I on walls, watering. 220 

- [ planting. 706 

1 protection of. 177 

pruning. 70. 79. 100. 8 i 8 ; newly- 
I planted. 265 
1 root-pruning. 799. 849 
spurs on. 850 

summer pruning of. 470 
the root-pruning of. 824 
transplanting. 837 
under glass, pot. 364 
•hen received, treatment of. 742 
• inter washing of. 140 
•ire-netting for. 850 
wiring wall for. 824 
wood-ashes for. 152 
Fuchsia blooms, malformed, 302 
buds dropping. 492 
fnlgens. 75. 142 
Thalia. 704 
the Australian. 342 
Fuchsias. 311 

a pleasing exhibit of, 480 
corymbifloin and fulgens, 662 
diseased. 652 

during the winter. 617 
failing. 634 
hardy. 565 

out-of-doors, nlanting old. 515 
replanting. 746 
Ktandard. 693 

the making of standards. 66 
Fumigating. 359 
Fnmitorv. the climbing. 25 
L Funeu* disease on Chest nuts, 714 
F on Antirrhinums. 542 
on Celery leaves, 588 
on goldfish, 252. 383 
on Peaches. 625 
on Periwinkle. 386 
the Stinkhorn, 743. 782 
Funkia and Agapanthus. 86 


( 


1 

•Ji 
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GALAVTHU 8 cilicicus. 606 
Imperati, 107 
Wf». 847 

5 *lai aphylla. 860 
ua^ga Hartlandi. 462 
baltonia candicaiiB. 718 
>o tubs and pots. the. 38 
,'»or covert. 668 
hirden. a flooded. 806 
i fruit and vegetable, 613 
»'inter. 211 
on amateur'g, 159 

ln i ** n ,dow-box. favourite sum- 
ner Plants for the. 198 

Hnnton. Kent. 
Colonel Burton’g. 483 
« Aillirranh, Cottage. Groom- 
'ndo*. m the. 131 
„T t rn) m Herne Hull. Bushev. 
§j fUt ,Ti 31 r - J - n\ Smith'*. 

St(ine Hnus(> ' En9t 
gnmwtcad. new in Dr. Walii,’8. 

284 

sssirsr * 1 of ' 7,6 

economy ip the. 590 
345 ra ’ l ^ e summer removal of. 

f w’ S & $ 64 - 102 - 120. 136 
W S’ IX’ 2l2 - 230 ‘ 246. 278 . 326' 

Safi 1 2*if 6 - 516 - 

c£ 4 '“^ 752: no,M 

InddlJf6W ,ww and the - 6; 



Garden free from insects, to keep 
a, 610 

in a Scottish. 297 
insects in. 684 
moth, the, 715 
notes from a Scottish, 396 
notes from a village, 692 
preparing a, 202 

rock, the, 809; construction. 677. 
691, 707, 723. 737. 781. 782. 808. 819: 
curve s. diagram* showing. 678; 
the Horticultural Society’s. 797 
scented flowers in the. 496 
Scottish, fruit notes from a. 266; 

notes from a. 596. 800 
starting vegetable. 694 
the flower, preparations for 
spring. 628 
the flowerless. 567 
the refuse of the. 593 
town, beautiful, the. 591 
troubles, amateurs'. 514 
true and false economy in the. 
524 

twaddle, formal. 653 
vegetable, scarcity in the. 168 
wall, coping for. 48 
walls, trellising for, 36 
waterfowl. 580 
water in the. 430 
work. 13. 29. 43. 57. 73. 89. 105. 123. 
139. 153. 172. 189. 205. 223. 237. 253. 
269. 285. 301. 316. 333. 350. 369. 385. 
401. 419. 437. 455. 473. 491. 509. 526. 
545. 562. 581. 599. 616. 633. 651. 666 . 
683. 696. 713. 728, 734. 744. 760. 777. 
795 . 811. 818. 827. 845. 859 
Gardenias. 790 

Gardening at Westwick. hardy- 
flower. 145 
close to the sea. 530 
Illustrated.’’ to the Editor. 715 
in heavy clay, 847 
in the tropics. 270 
the advance in suburban, 570 
wild. 606 
window. 306 

Gardener, the amateur. 569 
Gardener’s guild, a young. 202 
removal, cost of, 72 
cottage. 495 

Gardens, notes on American. 260 
pilfering. 270 
robberies from. 435 
rock, for alpines, not stones. 
830; for plants, not stones. 813: 
without cliffs. 716; the neglect 
of fruit in small. 380 
Garland-flower, the. 76 
Garlic, growing. 736 
Garrya elliptiea, 15. 76, 128. 226. 854 
Gas liquor. 006 
refuse, acetylene, 762 
Gaultheria Shallon, 816 
Gaura Lindheimeri. 763 
Gentian. Andrew's. 731, 748 
cup competition. 678 
not flowering. 317 
the Willow. 606. 637 
Gen liana araulis. 142. 570. 857; a. 
at Blandsfort. Queen’s Co.. 813 
aselepiadea, 606 
excisa, 255 
sept em fid a. 773 
verna. 108 

Gentianella acaulis at Blandsfort. 
Queen's Co.. 757 
feeding the, 848 
in Ireland, the. 797 
in Kirkcudbright, the. 142 
in October, the. 747 
Gentians, the acntilis group of. 307 
Genista fragrans. cutting down. 
729; f.. increasing. 729 
tinctoria flore-pleno. 439 
Genistas, striking cuttings of. 44 
Geranium argenteum, 330 
cinereum. 330 

grandifloruin. 161. 404; g. at 

Friar Park, 353 
lancastriense, 371, 457 
sanguineum. 330 
sessiliflorum. 330 
svlvaticum flore-pleno. 511 
the Walney Island, 330 
Traversi. 330 

Geraniums, dainty, for the rock 
garden. 330 
Gerberas. 353. 387 
hybrid. 310 

Gesneras, treatment of. 474 
Geum coccineum. Winehmore Hill 
variety, 403 

Heldroiohi magnifieuin, 583 
Mrs. Bradshaw. 404 
Gilia eoronopifolia, 511 
Gillenia trifoliata. 786 
Girasole. 184. 778. 818 
Gladioli. 38. 606 
at the seaside. 572 
from Langport. 529 
hybrid. 592 
not starting. 558 
planting. 197 
Gladiolus failing. 618 
gandavensis. 534 
Leichtlini. 534 
Lemoinei forms. 534 
nanceianus. 534 
primulintis. 534 
princep*. 533 

the modern, races of. 533 
Glasnevin. a note from. 511 
Glory Flowers, the. 289 
Glory of the Snow. 658 
Gloxinias. 498 

teurs. 448 
t of, 564 


the, 61^; | for amateui 

GoCtfte 


Gnaphalium Leontopodium, 243 
Godetias and Ivy. 698 
autumn sown. 475. 557 
Gold Coin, 208 
Dust. 469 

Goldfish, wintering. 759 
Golden Bell. the. 207 
Drops. 653. 670. 685 
Gooseberry caterpillar, the. 522. 
554 

Golden Gem, 583 
Green Gascoigne. 539 
Keepsake, 522 

mildew, American. 378, 541; in 
1910-1911. 248; sulphide of potas¬ 
sium for. 838 
tho Warrington. 554 
Gooseberries and Currants. 100; 
^riming cordon. 178; summer 
treatment of. 364 
caterpillars on. 101 
flavour in. 673 
good. 505 
green. 314 
injury to. r W. 
mildew on. 510 
pruning cordon. 415 
the popularity of. 579 
Grafting, 582 
preparations for. 201 
Grammanthes gentianoides, 403 
Gramophone and the nightingale, 
the. 443 

Grape cure. the. 12 
Grizzly Frontignan. 107 
growing for market. 192 
Hyacinth, Ileldreich’s. 225 
Lady Hutt. 107 
Mrs. Pearson. 33. 129, 178 
notes, 443 

the Sea or Shore. 270 
thinning. 273 
Trenthuin Black. 107, 141 
Grapes failing. 672; to colour, 615 
failure of. 540 
in bad seasons, late. 594 
mildewed. 438 
sand for Muscat. 380 
scalding in. 420 
shanking, 44. 600 

Grass, overdoing spring flowers 
in. 192 

Grasses, ornamental. 114 
Green supply, the winter. 251 
Greenhouse, an unheated, 586 
aspect for, 216 
building a. 840 
climbers. 2 

covering back wall of. 312 
for market work, small. 66 
growing plants for. 96 
hardy plants for the. 66 
management for busy man, 425 
pipes. 21 

plants out-of-doors. 552 
stove for heating. 698 
un heated. 641 
utilising a. 7621 
walls, flowering plants for, 21 
Grevillea robusta compact a, 10 
rosmarinifolia. 303. 770 
Grevilleas. the hardiest. 342 
Group, a ruined. 693 
an attractive. 76 
Grubs of the Vine-weevil. 166 
Guevina Avellaua. 646 
Gum. the Sweet or Red, 722 
Gunton, a note from. 748 
Gymnocladus canadensis. 748 
Gymnogramma schizophylla, 610 
Ggnerium argenteum RendaXleri, 
783 

Gypsophila cerastioides. 69 
from seeds, the double. 225 
paniculata. supporting shoots 
of. 346 

repens and its variety rosea, 
160; r. monstrosa, 500 
Steveni. 593 

Gypsophilas—the need for light 
and Hun, 548 


HABERLEA Ferdinandi Co- 
burgi. 319 

rhodopensis virginalis, 265 
Habranthus pratensis. 431 
Habrothamnus elegans in Corn¬ 
wall. 747 

Habrothamnuses, 60 
Hacquetia (Dondia) Fpipactis, 61 
Hairbell. Miss Willmott's, 439 
the wall. 387 
Hair-worms. 386 
Hakea laurina. 798 
Halesia corymbosa. 404 
Hamamelis mollis. 126 
Hftunanthus albiflos. 732 
Hawfinch and Green Peas. the. 
625 

Hawthorn. Delaeour's Japanese. 

335 

grafting the. 636 
the Mexican. 741 
Hawthorns from seed, 746 
Hazel-nut hedges. 725 
Heath garden in winter. 187; 
plants for the. 685 
Maw’s. 225 
St. Daba*oc’s. 548 
the Cornish. 700 
the Mediterranean. 141 , 

the Portuguese. 798; in the 
house. 813 

the Southern, as a cut flower, 


Heather is lueky. why white? 659 
“^."rfSksTire garden. 

in variety, the Connemara, 354 
Heating weaknesses, 136 
Hedera Helix aurantiftca. 2 
Hedgehogs in gardens. 412. 768 
Iledychium coronanum. 662 
Gardnerianum. 634 
Hedysaruni niulttjugum. 

Heleniurn Hoopesi. 606 
Helianthemum alpestre, 393 
venustuni, 18 
Hclianthus Ligeri, 637 
rigidus Miss Mellish. 7^4 
Helichrysum rupestre. 387 
Heliophila sdandens. 747. 790 
Heliopsis. 629 
Helxine Solieroli. 847 
Hen. setting the. 203 
white Wyandotte. 436 
Hepatica angulosa. 147. 155. 191; a 
major. 59 

double blue, the, 46, 75 
the white Hungarian. 155 
Hepatica*. double blue, 24 
for effect. 155 
rare. 272 

Heliotrope, growing. 796 
the. as an autumn flower. 112 
the Winter, 831; In bloom. 797 
Heliotropes for blooming in 
autumn. 276 
for cutting. 537 
Hellebores as cut flowers, 91 
Hemp, the African. 768 
Hen. eross-bred. 454. 616 
Herb garden, the. 298 
Herbs, cottagers’, 416 
Ileuchera brizoides. 133; b. gracil- 
litna. 450 
sanguinea. 421 
Hibbortia dentata. 96 
Hibiscus syriaeus Snowdrift. 17 
Hickories, the. 157 
Hieracium, 26 
Hippeastrum aulicuni. 764 
Hippeastrums. 294. 390 
autumn-flowering. 732 
culture of, 341. 680 
new. 255 

Hive note. a. 471 
Hoheria populuea. 770 
Hollies, injury to. 446 
moving. 812 

Holly berries, injury to. 554 
hedge, a. 386 
hedge. 78 

leaves, injury to. 286 
the Camellia-leaved. 637 
Hollyhock diseased. 768 
Hollyhocks. 38. 497 
Honesty. 242 

Hone/, poisoning by. 230 
recipes. Mine. Maeterlinck’s. 196 
Honeysuckle not blooming, 624 
the common, 529 
the Swamp. 412 

Honeysuckles, winter-flowering. 91 
Hops as a vegetable. 589 
Horses' hoofs, parings from. 746 
Horticulture and the laud tax. 
522 

Hot-bed. leaves for, 726 
making a. 44 
Hoteia japonic*. 511 
House and shelter, a half-way, 383 
intermediate. 808 
Hover-fly. the. 498 
Hoya earnosa. 54 
Hut. a Siveilish Inn. made of 
harked Pine log*. 739 
Hutchinsia petriea, 724 
Hutton-John. Cumberland. 855; 

(east front). 857 
Hyaciuth, the lined. 569 
Hyacinths after flowering, 190 
and Tulips, late. 260 
early Roman. 520 
in '■ lines of beauty." 175 
in second year, 641 
not rooting. 124 
Roman. 542 
shanking off. 174 
Hydrangea failing. 460 
Hortensia. var. Lindleyi, 568 
leaves white. 698 
Mariesi. 529 

paniculata grandiflora in pots, 
764; p. g., pruning. 74 
Sargentiana. 372 
virens. 653 
Hydrangeas. 429 
beautiful. 548 
blue. 334. 492. 624. 812 
not flowering. 461 
noteworthy. 829 
variability in colour of. 602 
well-grown. 320 
Hymenocallis calathina. 812 
Harrisiana. 190 

Hypericum, a red-flowered, 584 
Androsieuium. 550 
aureum. 550 
Buckleyi. 550 
calycinum, 549 
Coris. 568 
densiflorum. 550 
datum. 550 , 

fragile on moraine border. 40 j 
liirci num. 550 
Hookerianum. 550 
Moserianura. 550 
pat u hi m. 550 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


XBERI8 gibraltarica. 142, 715 
Tcnoreana, 119 

“ Ideal,” misuse of the word, 1 
Iilicium religiosum, 319 
Ilex crenata, 815 
Pernyi, 75 

Impatiens Herzogi, 244 
Holsti, 511 

Incarvillea grandiflora in the 
greenhouse, 326 

Incubator, the care of the, 12 
Indigofera Gerardiana, 548 
Insect pests. 360 
Insects in soil, 195 
Inula ensifolia, 493 
lonopsidium acaule, 31. 242, 797 
Ipomceas, winter-flowering. 92 
Iris, about the Japanese. 602 
Algerian, the. 1. 115, 125, 156; 
cutting, 92 

at Bordighera. an. 232 
chinensis. 641 

dalmatica and other largo 
Irises, dividing. 62 
La Charmante, 346 
orientalis. 692. 715. 786 
question, the Japanese, 565 
reticulata. 155, 174, 176. 218, 255, 
256 

Susiana. 232. 335. 773. 780, 806; S. 

and I. Pavonia. 733 
stylosa. 59. 92, 115. 125, 156 
the Mourning. 232 
the netted, 256; failing. 155 
versicolor, 820 
Irises diseased, 286 
German, hybridising. 420 
moving German. 486 
Spanish and English, 375 
Spanish, for pots and borders. 
593; in cold-frames, 780; in 
January, 75 
treatment of. 629 
lsel Hall and aarden, 805 
Isolepis gracilis. 106 
Isoloma hirsuta, 192 
Itea ilicifolia, 18 
Ivo label. 58 
Ivy for fence, 815 
on a wall, clipping. 58 
on house walls. 780 
on houses. 830 
scarlet-berried. 75 
screens, 749, 779. 806 
the Poison. 190 
the prickly, in Scotland. 175 
the scarlet-berried, 2 
Ixias and Sparaxis, 413, 608 
Ixiolirion Pallasi, 404 
Ixora lutea, 449 

W^lliamsi in bloom in January. 
Ixoras, 426 


JACKDAW in bad health. 744 
Jacobiuia magniflca. 426 
Jala R p!ant in November, the 
747; in Bucks. 669 
Jasmine, pruning the common. 

- the Winter. 15; by the sea. 32; 

the golden. 40 
Jasminum humile. 388 
Maingayi. 747 
nudiflorum, 78 
primulinum. 76. 128 
Jerusalem Artichokes, naming of. 

Jonquils in pots. 176 
Judas-tree. the. 475 
Juglans cordifortnis. 210 
June-berries, the. 343 
Jtine-berry, the dwarf. 256 
Jumper, the dwarf Irish, 16. 46. 
Justicia earnca. 498 


K*Un A oh?e?.®M fl "' nmCa - 57e 
Kashiwa. the. of Japan. 769 
Kales, some useful. 416 
Kalmia angustifolia. 127 
cuneata. 127 
glauca, 127 

M 0 ,O ' iR - 94 ' 127: ' • increasing. 
Kalmias. 127. 379 
tfnS ia ’ the vari<? gated. 335 
b "Sr up . a ^w. in the house 255 
Kitchen garden. 614; size Q f 168^ 5 
Kneeling-mat. a useful 59 ’ 68 
Kmphohas, 658 
Kochia scoparia. 302 

Knhi e n t t ria ,^ anioulat a. S54 
Kohl Rabi. 150; cooking. 690 


LABURNUM, the Nepaul. in the 
south-west of Scotland. 194 
Laehenalia Nelsoni, 288 
pendula. 45 
Laflia Guuldiana, 65 
Laelias. Mexican. 378 
Land, ridging clay. 451 
Lantanas. 494. 692 
Lapageria in Essex. 797 
outdoor. 685, 716 

rosea in a vase, cut sprays of, 
753 

Lapagerias. 312, 576. 753 
and slugs, 186. 275 
Larch. Himalayan, the. 127, 688. 
750 

the Japanese, 750 
the Siberian. 749 
Larches, the. 749 
Larix europwa, 749 
1 Grifflthi. 127. 688. 750 
kurilensis. 750 
leptolepis. 750 
occidentals. 750 
pendula. 750 
sibirica, 749 
Larkspur disease. 286 
Larkspurs, annual 6.9 
dwarf anti uni. 232 
in pots. 200 

Lasiandra macrantha in bloom in 
January. 32 

Lastrea patens Mayi. 516. 755 
Lathyrus pubescens. 520 
Laurel. Alexandrian, the. 18. 45 
the Californian, 816 
the common. 764. 798 
the Mudroua, 320 
Laurels. Portugal, dying. 286 
some large-leaved. 264 
Laurusttnus. 568 
in the greenhouse, the. 763 
Lavandula Spiea. 511 
Lavatera assurgentiflora. 403 
Olbia. 458 

Lavender Cotton, the. 724 
for dry banks, 511 
growing, 600 

in the flower garden. 529 
propagating. 722 
Sea. the yellow, in pots. 521 
K&venders in the flower garden. 

Law- 

Casual employment. 400 
Cattle poisoned by Yew-tree. 136 
120 Whe ” ,oadin S- injury to. 

f 203 miSSiOM ° D l ,ro l>e»*ty sale. 

Compensation for market-gar¬ 
deners. 284; on quitting. 252 
Contracting out of Compensa¬ 
tion Act. 382 

Damage to fruit garden. 843 
Dispute about footpath. 454- 
with landlord. 252 
Duty payable on gardener. 152 
Exemption from jury service. 

DOU 

Gardener a,nd compensation. 
843; away ill. 597; leaving em¬ 
ployment. 509; when absent, 
-aater s liability to pay wages 

O ant ne iol!?l d Na,i °" al ln "" r - 

°382 de,,er8 noLice - 152; wages. 
Gathering Mushrooms. 507 
income tax question. 136 
Mail 0 ? a fu J rni «hed house. 284 
sale? 252^' rden advorti * pd for 
Market gardeners and com¬ 
pensation for unreasonable 
disturbance. 488 e 

Need for gun licence. 284 
Notice required to be given by 
head gardener. 382; to leave bv 
gardener. 25?,; to leave hi 
groom-gardener. 284 y 

N 382 UI f hy • ^‘Shbour's dog. 
382. from pig-keeping, 136 

152 

Relaying of drain. 382 
Removal of stile. 382 

gaVden°203 de £T d la , nd 
returned 2 w°t hav0 refei *ences 

il 1 neA : ‘° Wage8 ; 

Share-, in company liquidating. 
Sheep trespassing in garden. 

S s£t D 'V l8ht **• away 
T n k ei n sf^ 0t, “ Be a <>ri 9 r s busi- 

The rig|, t t„ t a ke g r 0 u„d g ain „ 


isoaves and flowers, sweet-scented. 
6 

Leek soup. 818 
Leeks and Celery, 298 
Lemon-tree in theyardensat Water- 
mouth, North Devon, an old. 
337 

Lentil, the. 102 
Leonotis Leonurus. 669. 754 
Leptospermurn scoparium. 404 
Leptospermums from seed, rais¬ 
ing. 52 

Leptosyno Stillmanni, 558 
Lettuce, 4^6 
and its uses, 398 
autuinn-sowu, 631 
Carter’s Forcing. 366 
Duke of Cornwall, 524 
early. 56 

Henderson's New York, 542 
in spring, early. 102 
Le Petite Noire. 168. 202. 382 
Lettuces. Cabbage. 596 
good summer. 434 
hot-bed for forcing. 858 
Lcucothbe Calcs bad. 487 
Lihonia floribunda. 75. 148. 608 
Ligustrum Delavayanuni. 40 
Lilac and Deutzins, the forcing of. 


Loropetalum chineuse, 210 
Jsitiis peliorryuchus. 390 4(p 
Luculia gratissima. 798 
Luculla. planting out. 143 
Lupin. 714 

annual, in the borders 357 
roots diseased. 684 
Lupins failing. 351 
under trees, 421 
Lychnis flos-Jovfg. 466 
llaageana, flowers of. 675 
Lygodium scandene. - 4 06 
Lysimachia elethroide*. 711 
Henryi, 548 

Lythrura roseum superbum. 


Wages during illness. 171 

I aw l d r?i rd8 P rot ection. 28^ 
Eawu Clover in. 74 
levelling a. 710 
top-dressing a 65 ? 
treatment of. 83 
Lawns aud worms 734 7 re 
. •» winter. 63 ' ' 7Z6 

Leaf-mould. 762 
soil, 730 


Digitized by 


Google 


pruning. 351. 430 
ihe Japanese. 476 
Lilacs after forcing. 352 
aud their pruning. 504 
diseased. 306 
dwarf. 210 
in pots, dwarf, 176 
leggy. 186 
treatment of. 841 
Lilies for a heavy soil. *’56 
g >od border. 485 
growing iu pots. 852 
in the open, planting. 718 
Madonna, and their growth. 569; 
in a narden at Lind field. 
Sussex, 569 
Peruvian. 657 
retarded. 840 
I Tiger. 628 

two pretty late-flowering. 566 
| Water. 499; in tubs. 302. bl2 
Lilium and Crinum mixed, group 
of. 181 

auratum going wrong. 254; a., 
varieties of. 557 
candidum. 312, 451, 569 
giganteum, 97; y. i„ Sir Herbert 
Muxwell’s garden at Munreitli, 
Wig ton. 83 

niyriophylluni. 605; m.. part of 
a group of, 425 
neilgherrense. 808 
Parryi. 496 
speciosum. 552. 565 
Warleyense, 458 
Liliunis. growing. 244 
in pots, 846 

Lily, Arum, in bad health. 10 
Giant, the. 83 

°Ui ls ,F, a ^ ew ' ^64; bed, making. 
o52. 546; failing, 841; Fortin's 
variety, for forcing. 397; 
loosely arranged, flowers and 
foliage of the, 121 
pool. a. 806 

the African. 498. 594; in tubs. 281 
the Arum, 112 

the Madonna. 312. 529; on chalk 
soil, 440 

the Panther, at Kew, 512 
the Scarborough, in bloom, 335 
to depend on. a. 685 
Lily-tree, flowers of, cut in the bud 
room V>7 1 oveu ' inu in London 
in the house. 207 
Lima Bean. the. 44 
Lime and phosphoric acid, 34 
for fruit-trees. 33 
for Peas. 12 

for Strawberries and Tomatoes. 

the. as a shade tree. 2 
tree leaves, growths on. 420 
trees, the. 687 

Limestone, substitute for 82 
Liliana nlpina. 457 
hepaticiefolia. 433 
heterophylla, 637 
Lindenbergia grandiflora. 814 

Lin5m n 372 Heather ' plantin *' M6 
Lion’s Tail. the. 669. 754 
Liquidambar styraciflua 722 
Lmodcndron integrifolium. 601 

L * h?ue er 475 Uni amon * Heath «. the 
intermedium. 372. 857 
prostratum. 353. 583 
Lithospermums. the. 354 
Kittonia modesta. 144 
Loasa Willisi. 699 
Lobelia speciosa. 606 
tenuior. 390 

Lobelias from seed 692 
herbaceous, 219 

, 0 B ?a^", r ^ f , fe' O ™ 7 ner0ial 

Lomarias in winter. 642 

trer* 1 "'" 1 ' ,s 

Muximowiczi. 583 
nitida. 18 
Xylosteum. 584 
Looking ahead. 27 
I.oo|g.tri f P f„r tho waterside, tho. 

Loquat. fruiting of the. 601 


MACLURA nurantiaca. Ill 
S58 Maggot, the leaf-mining. 841 

4o7 Maggots on Cauliflower roots. 456 

75. 148. 608 Magnolia Brozzoni. 287 

num. 40 Brottoni. flowers nf. 429; B. 

he forcing of. ► growing plant of, 431 
Camphclli. 290 
conspicua. 226 . 290 
flowers in the house, 228 
35?- glauca. 440 

604 grandiflora. varieties of. 638 

hybrids. 290 
hypoleuca. 721 
Kobus. 290 
Lcniiei. 290, 854 
obovata. 290 

l. '56 parviflora, 440 

rustica fl. rubro, 290 
sulicifolia, 290 

718 Houlangeana. 290. 336 

growth. 569; Htellata, 290 

t Lindfield. the Bog. 440 

Thompsoniana, 548 
Yu la n. 207 

Magnolias, a group of. 327 
grouped, 327 

Bering. 566 Mallow, a pretty shrubby, 403 

302. 812 Mallows, Indian, 536 

mixed, group Malope triflda. 584 

Malvastrum coceineuni. 747 
ong. 254; a.. Manettia bicolor, 239 

Manna Ash, the, 334 

>69 Manure for borders. 734 

Sir Herbert for Vine border. 314 

at Munreitli. pent-moss-litter. 122 

use of artificial. 7b6 

m. , part of Manuring, green. 506 

question, a. 600 
Manures, value of. 238 
Maple sugar and its use. 48 
the Norway. 250 
the Red. 688 
the Vine, 816 

, Marguerite cuttings, 729 

salth, 10 Mrs. F. Sander. 414. 754 

Market, in an Alsatian. 834 
>ed, making. Marigolds. French. 397 

141; Fortin's Marriage, a happy, 395 

reing, 397; Marrows. Bush and Custard. 694 
flowers and ! (Vegetable) Dainty and leader 
and True. 416 
Masdevallia tovarensis. 719 
in tubs. 281 Meadow Sweet. Henry’s Bush. 439 
Mealy-bug on Stephanotis. 554 
19; on chalk on stove plants. 30 

„ Meconopsis racemosa, a flowering 

512 spike of, 161 

bloom, 335 Walliolti. 515 

Medlars, gathering. 636 
t in the bud Meliosma Veitchioruui. 741 
in London Melon-seeds germinating in the 

fruit. 618 
Melons. 178. 470 
dying off at the neck. 618 
acid, 34 failing. 482 

in cold-frame in Scotland, 274 
. _ I in frames, 266 

I Ionia toes. in heated houses, 235 

splitting, 510 

2 . _ Mertensia echioides. 347 

on * 420 virginica. 653 . 669. 685. 699 

p _ Mesenibryanthenium uncinatum. 

L>r. 82 218 

Metrosideros floribunda. 457. 495. 

529 , . 

Mexican Orange-flower for tn<? 
ta. 814 greenhouse. 244; in bloom in 

Lilting, 646 September. 702 

Mice in garden, 611. 846 

4 Mignonette and double Wall* 

, a - 722 flower. 260 

hum. 601 dying off, <09 

Heaths, the in pots, growing. 216 

Millfoils, silvery-leaved. 589 
Millipedes. 456 
a plague of. 743 

^ Millstones as a pathway. 629 

at Erlescote. Louth, path of, 629 
Mimulus Burneti. 225 
Mint failing. 402 
Mist'etoe. increasing the. 814. 847 
on trees. 176 

. . , , . parasite, the. 16. 142 

rcial cultl- Mitraria coccinoa. 312 
. Mock Oranges, the, 512; two good. 

* 1C 429 

a * 15 Mocassin-flower, the. 467 

Moltkia petnen. 654 
Monkshood, a climbing. 279 
flowers to be shunned. 526 
Monstera deliciosa in the 00™*” 
_ . . of Mrs. K. E. Potts-Chalto, The 

tnide. the. Daiagn, Torquay. 321 

i-n. :>f4»Plbret|a losses. 593 

601 Star of the East. 565 
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Mootbretiau. 25. 38 

! h Moofimrt. the blue, 459 
K llonw driH) flmbnata, 2k» 
u ore iio cherries failing, 800 
Morim hvpogiea. 857; ft. in a pan 
jn Captain Greer 6 oarden, 323 
Mow and "eeda in lawn, 386 
in lawn. 174, 190, 7%. 846 
on gravel walks. 438 
. m Motto, a garden, 748 
[ Mountain Ash. a dwarf. 65o; tho, 

r Mulberry-tree, pruning a, 58 
MuJcori aiureum. 243 


l 

uW 


xj 


_ _451 

Mushroom-bed, cooling. 129 
beds. 730 . . 

growing. 467; in frames, 278 
bouse, 56, 711 
Mushrooms failing. 348 
growing. 778 
in boxes, 87 
in frames, 664 
in tree leaves, 836 
tough. 90 

Mussarnda Sanderiana. 414 
Mussel-scale. 20. 101 
MyosOtidiura nobile. 271 
Myosotis alpestris. 625 
uorica. 625 
diwitiflora. 625 
rupicola. 625 
Myrica dale. 78 

Hurtle t/nnrituf over a houer nt 
Clottlly. North Devon. a. 157 
increasing the. 390 
scale on. 50 
the. 702 

the Chilian. 715 
Myrtu* Luma, 715 


N 


KAMI above all, our. 715 
Narcissi failing to flower, 297 
io bowls. 121 

in the South of Scotland, early, 

. 259 

Narcissus blooms, imperfectly-de¬ 
veloped. 346 
BulhooodUim, 559 
ejelamineiis. 82. 559 
Englebearii Mrs. C. R. Hamil¬ 
ton. 255 
failing, 174 
gracilis. 559 
if f. Bowleg, 433 

Johnstoni Queen of Spain. 559 
minimus. 142. 232, 559 
Mme. Plemb in the Grass at 
Straff an House, Co. Kildare, 
so 

nanrq. 559 

pallldus pra*cox. 218 
Oueen of Snain in a vase. 261 
an. J. B. M. Comm in the Grass 
at Straff an. Co. Kildare, 409 
tnandrae. 559 

Nasturtium, the Flame. 46 ! 

-atural spots, the preservation , 
and improvement of. 310 
Nectarines, bitter. 668 
tracking. 546. 636 
from the Cape, 125 
Wing. 541 

>«n«ia, growing. 402 
Mrumosa. 106 

Sw(rt«!o B: in Sep,embtr ’ 6M 

failing. 124 
'be blue. 637 

Neffiophila insignia, 572 

«Peta Mussmi. 26 

•Vphmiep,, eiaUata, 295; e. and 

ing V ?S° t W ' 257; e - in <reas- 
v,Kt™ i- *■ m naroso. 839; e , 
|oh( U rd, 446; KooZrtti ' 

SS% foo,pacta - w 

Neoidft. 703 

/arieties 0 f. 108 
3er| 0«. 693 , 790 
W^ Ulber - 829 
vf Preserving, 254 

^ e fromVi ?etable - the - 196 

^w.'fr.-Si 3 813 

r ICtand. , af 

ir-jSftfns - a - 440 

rborou Sh. a 493 

;-«« KoS ^ ra "* 11 ' 2 ’ 17 ' 578 

v 24i We8t0n * 8a P er -Mare. M3. I 

Nat. pS ifeatment of. 20 
th? Co^tanr 168 ? n the - 256 
thelCff lt W , f. 55 
1 « • 31 » the Louisiana. 

Nets. 541 

JSfe ™ r| y. M 

'»l282 

ff<A other 


Paimette 
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OAK CATERPILLAR, the. 392 
the Chinquapin. 770 
the Holm, as a shelter-tree. 816 
the Tau, 290 
tree, injury to. 420 
Waterer’s Scarlet. 671 
Yellow-bark. the. 78 
Oaks bearing acorns. 250 
Obituary- 

Dean. Alexander. V.M.H., 580 
Horner, the Rev. F. D.. M.A.. 

492. 563 
Maw, George. 124 
Mrs. Robb. 140 
Piper, George Wren, 270 
Odontoglossum crispuro. 101 
Uro-Skinnori Bnrford var.). $39 
Odontoglossums. failure with, 543 
growing cool, 650 

i Odontospermum maritimuin, 511 
(Enothera biennis. 132 
! caespitosa. 132 
Frasori. 132 
fruticosa Youngi. 132 
missouriensis. 53, 132 
Mr. Cuthbertson, 132 
Pilgriini. 132 
8peciosa, 132 
taraxicifolia. 132 
CEnotheras. day-blooming. 132 
Oleander leaves, scale on. 58 
the variegated-leaved, 108 
Olearia Haasti. 530. 619. 624. 669. 
699 

ins ignis. 94 

inacrodonta in south-west Scot¬ 
land, 388 
oleifolia. 644 
Solandri, 715 
Oinphalodes Lucilia*. 565 
nitida. 272. 439 
verna, 175 

Oncidium phymatochiluin. 270 
tigrinum, flower spike of, 41 
Onion and Carrot-maggots, the. 
234 

crop, the. 664 
cultivation of the. 801 
seed. 128 
•'sets.” 221, 234 
soup. 326 
sowing. 202 

Onions, how to grow good, 682 
large. 221 
replanting, 456 
White Lisbon, 488 
winter-sown, 34 
Ononis aragonensis. 750 
Onosma. 670 
stellulatum. 439 
tauricum, 653. 685 
Ophiopogon iaponicum. 846 
Orange and Lemon drinks. 212 
flower, the Mexican, in Dum¬ 
fries. 565 
the Osage, 111 
trees, scale on, 154 
Oranges, fine seedless. 590 
from Australia, seedless, 542 
seedling. 106 

Orchard-house. 424. 444. 616. 673 
June blossoms in the. 371 
mixed varieties in, 250 
Orchid The Swan's Seek, 313 
Orchids in greenhouse, 245 
Burmese. 281 
cool, growing, 22 
cool-house. 118 

for unheated greenhouse. 456 
for warm greenhouse. 852 
Orchis, the Bee. 422 
Orchises in the rock garden. 168 
Origanum pulchrum, 548 
Orohus aurantius. 763, 779 
Orpington's liver, black. 616 
Oso Berry, the. 208 
OstrotPskia magnified, flower of, 
259 

Osmunda regalis. 158 
Othonna crassifolium. 1 
Othonnopsis cheirifolia. 773 
Ourisia macrophylla, 641. 669 
Outcrop, an alpine. 691 
Oxalis enneaphylla, 717, 747; e.. a 
pink-flowered form of, 303; e. 
rosea, 353, 345 
floribunda, 217 

Oxlip. Bardsfield, in a silver bowl, i 
flower8 of, 165 
Oxlins in the house. 165 
Oxylobus arbutifolius. 354 
Oysters. Sweet Corn. 704 


PAEDOCX Pipe, destroying. 846 
Pteonia tenuifolia. 114 
P»*onies. 408. 421 
herbaceous. 606 
moving, 182 
not blooming. 451 
single, 855 
Pwony Nymph. 371 
Paint-fungus. 608 
Palm for the open air. 572 
i, repotting. 58 

J ’errier for walls, the. 


■■fj Palmett^Werri 

Go 7 ’gle 


Pampas Grass, a, in Chinese 
bronze rase. 783; in poor con¬ 
dition, 746: moving. 812; Ren- 
datler’s. 715; the. 734, 748; the, 
and its varieties, 715; treat- 
1 meut of. 182, 232 

Pancratium speciosum. 667 
Pancratiums. hardy. 658 
! Pandanus Veitchi. 270; V., increas¬ 
ing, 286 

Pansies and the moist weather of 
late. 593 

and Violas and last season’s 
drought. 82 
blue Tufted, 592 
coarse-growing. 456, 484, 534 
fancy. 355 

removing spent blooms. 346 
Tufted, 114, 433; attacked by 
wireworm. 351; at the Inter¬ 
national Show, 355; blue. 309; 
exhibiting. 432; for the border, 
198; from cuttings, 652; from 
seed. 375. 806; fungus on, 438; 
old plants of. 336; propagating. 
604; white. 181. 463 
Pansy. Tufted. 685; an earlv- 
flowering. 310: Countess of 
Hopetoun. 463; Fred Williams. 
346; Marchioness, 463; Mauvv 
Queen in Japanese bronze 
basket. 357; Moseley Perfection, 
330; Primrose Dome in Japan¬ 
ese rase. 587; Seagull, 463; 
Snowdrop. 463; Swan. 463; 
White Empress, 463 
Papavcr alpinum. 556 
convmitatum. 556 
uudicaule. 556 
orientale, 556 

S ilosum. 556 
haeas, 556 
Hornniferuni. 556 

umbrosum, sowing, in autumn. 
529 

Paper bags in fruit-growing, use 
of. 3; Pears in, 3 
Paris Daisies, 2 

Parochetus communis. 62. 107, 565 
Parokeet in bad health. 488 
Parrot. 616 

eating its feathers, 507 
not moulting. 203 
picking its feathers out. 417 
pulling out its feathers. 103 
Parrotia persica. 46 
Parsley. 71 

for winter. 613; and spring. 34 
Parsnip seed, sowing. 221 
Partridge-berry, the. 816 
Pasque-flower, tho. 207. 271 
Passiflora ccrrulea, 76 
odulis. 317 
Path, alpine. 681 
planting flagstone. 433 
with sunshine and shade, a. 127 
Pathway, a flagged, in Mrs. 
Handyside’s garden at Erles- 
cote, Louth, 241 
Patrinia gibhosa. 486 
Peach and Nectarine-trees, lifting, 
673 

an early. 516 
buds dropping. 174 
Hale's Early, 32. 542 
h< ? US€ - JJ? e early, 298. 482; the 
late. 202 
houses, 251, 560 

leaves blistered. 388. 698: un¬ 
healthy. 380 

Peregrine. 673 , 

pruning. 169 
Raymacker's. 725 
Sea Eagle. 655 
stones splitting. 668 
thinning early. 177 
Peaches. 100 

and Camellias, double-flowered 
175 

and Nectarines. 338. 522 
and their flavour. 637. 669 
dropping. 274 
failing to swell. 321 
forcing. 34 

from South Africa. 64 

fungus on. 625 

gathering. 415 

in moss, packing. 500 

in succession. 364 

in the open air. 559 

lack of right flavour in. 619 

lifting roots. 752 

on walls. 424 

open wall, lack of flavour in. 838 
ripening. 579 
setting, 170 
thinning. 109 
under glass. 90 
Peach-tree, a seedling, 564 
cropping a. 380 
mildew on. 846 
not fruiting, 799 

Peach-trees in greenhouse, plant¬ 
ing, 689 

lifting roots of. 654 
too gross, 540 
young. Druning. 3 
Pea Gradus. 524, 566. 631. 743; for 
early crops, 102 
Green, souffle, 466 
Langley Gem. 129 
Laxtonian. 467 
moth. the. 292 
Primo. 88 

Shamrock, the. 565. 780; at the 
end of November. 797 


Pea stocks, edible. 129 
the Chick. 120 

Webb's Senator, in Jamaica. 488 
Pea. Sweet. Barbara, 493 
Helen Lewis, failure of, 536 
Miss Guest, 493 
notes. 407 
seeds, 820 

Thomas Stevenson. 493 
Peas. Sweet. 15. 158, 330, 654 
and the weather, 497 
autumn sowing, 711 
duplex, 147 
failing, 558 

for exhibition, growing, 396; how 
to grow, 356 

for home decoration, <83 
for table decoration, delicate- 
tinted. 477 

J xowiug, 450 

n a cold-frame, raising. 297 
in bloom, 335 
in meadow ( grass, 367 
l in winter. 8e6 
new. 113, 458 
of to-day, 142 
preparing ground for, 38 
saving seed of. 534 
some good old sorts. 486 
sparrows aud. 91 
too-much-alike varieties. 132 
training. 397, 449 
with double standards. 496. 644 
Peas, a few good. 234 
and Beans sowing. 122 
and rice, 410 
bottling, 510 
early. 188. 458 
failing, s53 
good main crop. 283 
growing Sweet. 431 
in November, 797; sowing. 801 
late, 435. 620; dwarf. 488 
lime for, 12 
of the year, 720 
rotting, 824 
some good late, 836 
®^h® r * a five aud Incomparable. 

two good, 694 

Pear Althorp Crassane. 752. 830 
and its use, the, 660 
Beurre d'Aremberg, 824 
Beurre de Merode. 720 
Beurre Uiffard. 421 
BeurrA Goubalt. 680 
Beurre Hardy. 731, 738 
Beurre Superfln, 689. 770 
bloom, prospective. 191 
Bonne d’Estee. 720 
Bonue de Malines, 84. 136, 196 
Citron des Cannes, 541 
Clapp s Favourite. from tho 
(ape. 136; tree of, 655 

Cr .°if I ?« th< L South of Scotland. 

the. 335; the. 314, 742 
culture, successful. 4 
Doyenne du Cornice, 621; as a 
standard. 690; from the CaDe 
262; in Devonshire. 731 P ’ 
Doyenne d Hiver. 12 
P^hessede Berry d’Ete. 680 
Emile D Heyst. 780. 813 
Fipue d’Alencon, 673 
foliage unhealthy. 655 
Po '! dant f des Bow. 704: 

Flemish Beauty 647 
gnat-midge, the. 360 
Hessle, 720 
La France. 804 
Le Lectier, 856 
leaf blister-mite. 456 
leaves, injury to. 352 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, 751. 792 
Mareehal de la Cour. 770 
Marie Louise. 207. 673 
Mme. Treyve, 705 
Olivier des Serres. 12, 80 
Passe Crassane. 856 
Pergola at Cheveney. 485 
Precooe de Trevoux, 612 
So Id at Laboureur. 824 
Souvenir de Congres. 493 
the Jargonelle, 541 
the Willow-leaved. in the 
Rofnntc Gardens, Glasnevin, 

Thompson's. 720 
Trout, syn. Forelle, 828 
Winter Nelis. 784 
Pears. 100 
and had. good, 720 
cracked. 438. 672. 730. 860 
dropping. 386 
early. 482. 615 
failing. 579 

flavour from bush v. wall-trees. 

704; in. 818 
for north wall. 838 
gathering. 725 
grittiness in. 838 
in paper ba n s, 3 
late. 202. 399 
on walls, early. 579 
planting. 792 
rechristening. 100 
some cooking, 839 
spotted. 652 
the ornamental. 264 
two good. 704; stewing. 125 
winter, 47. 108. 178 
Pear-tree diseased, leaves of. 674 
growths on. 


leaves, injury to. 302. 482 
Pear-trees not fruiting. 321. 370. 380 

___... summer treatment of. 500 

sticks the second year. us,n KH |; v jP f ag,o^s.«.er^«6: d]»*)«*re..ij 
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Pelargonium Ambrosia, Zonal, 
276 

and Camellia buds failing. 66 
Champion, 403 
Clorinda, 413. 458 
echinatum. 724 
leaves unhealthy. 667 
Mr. C. Clark. 498 
Airs. L. II. Popham. 360 
Paul Crampel for winter bloom¬ 
ing, 790 

Pelargoniums, cul flowers of 
Zonal. 21 
dying. 124 

for autumn-blooming. 389 
Ivy-leaved. 576; in spring. 342 
new r . 304 

propagating Zonal. 492 
scented-leaved. 388 
seedling Zonal, 576 
semi-double Zonal. 10 
show, propagating. 352 
the Cape. 641 

winter-flowering Zonal. 21, 54 
wintering old Zonal. 790 
Zonal, 95; at the International 
Show. 354; from seed, 510; pro¬ 
pagating. 30 
Pentas carnea. 808 
Pentstemon Bridgesi, 319 
cordifol ius. 702 
Gordon. 187 

Spitsburgh, pari of a group of. 
185 

the florists'. 183 
Pentstemons, 638 
a group of. 183 
autumnal propagation. 497 
Pepper-hush, the Sweet, 700 
Perennials for balcony, flowering. 
98. 146 

for boggy soil, 307 
for summer, dwarf. 6°4 
Pergola covered with Pear-trees at 
Broad Oaks, Byfleet, Surrey. 
177 

formation. 97 

leading through garden at Broad 
Oaks, Byfleet. Surrey. 231 
small brick, gt Plowhatch, 463 
winter view, 97 
Perilla nankineusis. 161 
Pernettyas. 829 
in south-west Scotland. 747 
in the house, 797 
Petasites fragrant*. 797 
Petunias, single, 375 
Phacelia campanularia. 558 
Phahenopsis Kimestadtiana, 427 
Pheasant, 561 

Philadelphia Lemoinei erectus. 
70, 128; L. Virginal. 18 
Mere de Glace. 17 
microphylluB, 458 
pruning. 636 

Phlox, alpine, on low trail, 69 
amoena. 575 
Crepuscule. 641 

divaricata. var. canadensis. 
Perry’s variety. 464 
Drummondi. 38. 199 
setacea Brightness. 303 
Phloxes, alpine. 69 
as tub plants. 330 
cultivation of the tall. 645 
failing. 318. 456 
good. 619 
two good. 606 
Phoenix Roebelini. 112 
Phormium tenax. 126. 194, 575; t. 

< Powerscourt variety), in the 
garden at St. Ann’s. Clontarf. 
Dublin, 51 

Phygelius capensis. 620; c., a good 
early-autumn, plant. 583 
Phyllocactus German Empress. 388 
Phyteuma comosum, 9 
Phytolacca decandra. 715, 785 
Pigeon. 436 
manure. 510 

Pimelea ferruginea, 326 
Pimpernel, the blue, 572 
the Bog. in the garden. 475 
Pimpernels, the, 620 
Pine, the Monterey. 750. 787 
the Sugar. 187 
tree shoots dying. 446 
Pines, soil for and potting, 129 
Pink. American wild, 643 
Gloriosa. 375. 403 
Indian, bad forms of. 619 
the Sand Hill, growing on an 
old wall 211 
Pinks. 451 
failing. 386 
garden. 462 
hardy. 375 
propagating. 456 
■young versus old plants. 433 
Pinus insignis. 750 
Lambert iana, 187 
Plagianthus Lyalli. 18. 457. 475 
Plane-tree of Kashmir, 125 
Plant, a good old. 458 
for bank, 698 
for cutting, a fine. 661 
for doorway, climbing. 528 
Planting, some benefits of. 674 
A ew hedge. 88 

P,a 359 5 aeainat heat - Protecting. 

and fruits, the naming of 734 
attention to herbaceous. 355 
bedding versus hardy. 820 
certificating. 421 
crossing, 286 

flowering for greenhouse walls. 
21; on dry borders, 357 


Plants for a window, 238 
for border, 206, 629 
for cold greenhouse. 206 
for dry borders. 556 
for exposed positions. 646 
for fernery under trees. 386 
for front of stages. 776 
for groundwork and for small 
beds. 39 

for rockwork. 307 
for screen. 714 
for shady border. 270 
for smull greenhouse, winter- 
flowering. 542 
for table decoration. 154 
for the greenhouse, winter¬ 
blooming. 124 
for tubs, 63, 114 
for winter, fine-foliaged, 639 
from seed, bulbous, 662 
fungoid and insect diseases. 276 
greenhouse, scale on. 846 
hardy, at Sparrow Herne Hall. 
375; for forcing. 82; for potting 
up. 542; with red leaves, 199 
hard-wooded, 312 
herbaceous, for exhibition, 618 
in relation to climate, choice, 

45 

in rooms, flowering. 477 
in the dwelling-house, 609 
in villa gardens, 346 
M. Correvon’s catalogue of, 192 
new ornamental stove and 
greenhouse. 10 

on bouse walls, old climbing. 
816 

out-of-doors. winter-flowering, 

498 

overfeeding. 763 
pot-bound, 798 

pot. in season, favourite. 392 
rotted turves for potting. 228 
soot-water for. 274 
specimen stove and greenhouse, 
390 

spring-flowering. 255, 303 
stove, mealy-bug on, 30 
that fail. some. 46 
the choice of. 16 

to be avoided in the best 
borders. 208 
two late-flowering. 731 
under trees, growing. 8 
watering. 334 
waterside. 179 
wintering bedding. 806 
with weak stems. 58 
Platystemon ealifornicus, 107, 319, 
353; c. from seeds so ten in 
auturr\n, 397 

Platytheca galioides, 304 
Plum Coe's Golden Drop. 837 
crop, the, 601 
de Montfort, 601 
foliage, black-fly on. 636 
Green Gage, 438 
lekworth Impcrutrice. 170 
.Japanese, the, 192 
Kirke's. 752 I 

Mirabelle de Metz. 650 
Myrobelln. layering the. 58 
Orleans. 601 

Reins Claude d'A lthan, 765. 795 
suckers, 130 

yellow Magnum Bonum. 5 
Plums, 100 
against walls. 622 
as cordons on walls. 706 
in bad condition, 540 
Japanese. 136 
sun-cooked. 590 
sun-ripened, 565, 650 
under glass, planted out, 250 
Plum-tree, black-fly on, 595 
diseased. 554 

growing too strongly, 474 
Plumbago capensis unhealthy. 634 
Larpenta*. 97. 141. 512 
rosea. 724 
treatment of. 1C6 

Pining ease, compensation in. 

Pol 35 ra 70 myrtifolia Krandiflora. 
ODpositifolia, 70 
virgata. 71 
Polypodies. 610 
Poly podium aureum. 65 

I M r and"'ran'„r™'“’ 642 

M«e n «r a yC "° W - 24 ' 45 

Narcissi, forcing. 852 
old China-blue. the. 333. 387. 403 
seedlings. 746 
sky-blue. 388 
Polyanthuses. 287 

“SmSieTzir- ^ effoct of ,aB * 

in shady positions. 346 
Pomegranate, dwarf, the. 693 
in Kent. the. 548 
Pomegranates. 190 
Pond, puddling a, 174 
?< 7ftR° n a t0 ° ( ; omn,on htpe of. i 

c“v4?r708 B M ° f na,Ur °‘ 

^ n fird»tr a oW„; OB 5 ? 8 " 8, " ,,1,a ' e - 

Pool a onrden. in sir Henry 
Yorke s garden. 833 V 

Pools small garden. 833 
Poppies. 555 
for cutting, field. 519 
P ° P 354 ' 0riental * Perry's White. 
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Populup grandideutata. 17 
tremula. 17, 685 
trerauloides, 17 
Post mortems 
Indian Kunner drake, 13 
white Minorca, 13 
wild duckling. 13 
Pot age niver liaise. 856 
Pot-plants in season, favourite. 
391 

Potato cookery. 246. 626 
disease worse through over- 
manuriug. 664 
early. 71 

ground, manuring. 221 
in collections of vegetables, the. 
711. 759, 793 

King Edward VII., 797 
notes. 726 
planting. 266 
sets in winter. 836 
Htonebridge Gloria. 856 
storing. 682 
the shrubby. 372 
Potatoes. 660, 804 
and wireworm. 518 
at the International. 366 
early, 561 
first early. 122 
flavour in. 784. 834 
forcing, toi 

for exhibition, old and new. 365 

for flavour, 818 

for show, preparing. 416 

for the table. 770 

growth of seed. 71 

planting. 234 

protecting. 382 

quality in. 150 

scabbed. 90 

seed. 28 

to eat. the best. 720, 752, 818 
wart disease in. 88 
Potent ilia, a good shrubby. 653 
ambigua. 637, 670 
atrosanguinea. Gibson’s Scarlet, 
716. 763 

lanuginosa. 458 
Tonguei. 797 
Willmottiana, 493 
Potting composts, sand v. shell 
gravel. 244 
the final, 406 

Poultry, advice to beginners. 744 
autumn and winter work. 694 
encouraging the late pullets. 726 
feeding for eggs. 793 
food, bread as a. for. 561 
greenstuff for. 616 
house. 103 

housing in winter. 810 
male birds not necessary, and 
other hints. 650 
manure, 793 
marketing of. 471 
notes on the breeding stock. 666 
pay. do? 436. 507 
perches. 544 
post-mortems. 436 
rearing in the natural way. 272 
restock the run now. 712 
selecting the breeding stock. 580 
some hot-weather bints. 489 
the benefits of freedom, 252 
the best winter layers. 682 
the moult and its treatment. 544 
type and economic qualities, 188 
yard, health in the. 89; two 
views of the. 419 
Pratia angulata. 757. 779 
Primrose, the Bird’s-eye. 23. 51; in 
a wet season. 589 
reversion of. 206 

Primroses and a wet spring. 225 
and Cowslips. 374 
and Polyanthuses in winter. 38 
Evening. 132 

Primula, a hybrid. 330. 357 
Auricula Dusty Miller. 676 
Bulleyana. 620 
capitata, 493 
ciliata purpurea. 310 
Coekburniana. 303. 393. 422 
denticulata alba. 147 
farinosa. 23 
floribunda. 186 
Porbesi. 186 

hirsuta Mrs. R. Beamish, 451 
kewensis, 186 
littoniana. 571. 602 
longiflora. 303 

malacoides. 142, 186. 225. 293, 762, 

uiarKinata, 265; m. Mrs. Hall 
Walker . 377 
Marven, 240 
megaseaefolia, 191 
obconica. 31, 66 . 92. 142. 186 . 244. 

112 ° *° ,age * n bad condition, 
Portenschlagiana. 207 

Stmmi* 53 86 ' 8 ' 8rrowinB ’ 238 
The General. 606 
Uniaue. hybrid. 397 
verticillata. 2 . 186 

Winteri. 607 

Pr, jng la i 64 nd CyclamenH at Read- 

244; , at , Fore *t Hill. 216 
greenhouse. 693 
in the greenhouse. 186 
in the rock garden. 232 
moisture-loving. 499 
propagating double. 270 
the hardy, 621 
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Pyrus japonica as a bush. 523- t 
for forcing, 112; j. j e llv 
v 668; j. not flowering. 1JT* 
Kaido, 853 

Malus Niedwetskyana, 287, 303 
Maulei, 319 
melanocarpa. 653 
Parkmanni. 853 
Kiversi, 853 
salicifolia, 305 
Scheideekeri. 853 
sikkimensis. 303 
torminalis. 372 
Pyxidanthera barbulata. 297 
Prophet-flower, the. 330 
Prumnopitys elegans. 854 
Prune-growing in New South 
Wales. 595 

Prunella Webbiana rosea. 422 
Pruning a Cherry-tree. 33 
barber’s. 404 

fruit-trees. 79. 100; right, is root’ 
706 

Tropieolum speciosmn. 81 
Prunus cerasifera. var, atropur- 
purea. for forcing. 86 
Davidiana. 208 
japonica. 226 
Miqueliana, 813. 848 
Moseri flore-pleno, 255 
nan a. 187 
pendula, 226 

persica flore roseo pleno. 239 
serrulata, 288 
tomentosa. 155 
triloba after blooming. 291 
Psychotria jasminoides, 275 
Pteris serrulata. 678 
Purkeri. 226 
tremula. 254. 755 
Putty, to soften, 796 
Pyracantha as a hush. 624 
Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi, 26 
Py rot brums. 387 
dividing. 456 
failing. 432 
from seed, 297 

Pyrus Aucuparia discolor. 770 
coronaria, 459 


QUASSIA and soft soap. 542 
Quercus atropurpurea. 601 
dentata. 769 
densiflora, 290 
Ilex. 816 
prinoides. 770 

Quince. Chinese. 93. 235. 732: 

flowering shoot of the. 93; fruit 
of the. 93 
Quinces, 690 
failing. 378 


RABBITS and hardy plants. 74 
Radish, a curious. 366 
Radishes. 506 
Rain and growth. 330 
wanting. 303 
Raisins. Muscatel. 44 
Ramondias. the. 277. 403. 450 
Raphiolenis Delacouri. 335 
Raspberries. 792 
and moisture. 415 
and Strawberries failing. 444 
artificial manure for. 110 
autumn-fruiting, 614 
failing. 298. 334. 399 
in bad hearth, 492 
planting. 4. 672 
treatment of. 564 . 

Raspberry canes. 618: training. 44 
growing. 254 , . 

Recipes, some of Mrs. Earles, 144 
more of Mrs. Earle’s. 166 
Red Currants, pruning. 474 
Red-spider. 293 
and Gooseberry-bushes. 340 
on Nectarine-tree. 588 
on Vines. 430 
Rebmannia angulata. 136 
kewensis. 320 . M 

Rest-harrow, the Pyrenean. 750 
Retrospect, a. 640 
Rhodanthe for the house. 583 
Rhodanthes. 144 
Rhododendron, a new. 529 
nrgenteum. 187 „ . 

Broughtoni aureum. 854; B. a -» n 
Sir Henry fyrke’s garden, 151 
cittnabarinum. Ill 
com pactum grandiflorum. 
Cornubia; 226 
Coronia. 18 „ , 

Cynthia, syn. Lord Palmerston. 
847 

dahnricum. 141 
Dawn s Delight. 18 
Duchess of Portland. 18 
fiuigus on. 230 
Gauntlftti. 701 
Glory of Littleworth. 18 
in Cornwall, the. 59 
intrkuiura, 239. 288 
leaves injured, 238 ' 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


dron ledifolium. 128 
irth Corallina, 18 

5mcnitoii. 7 3l5; at Hill- 


Hr, i. Charles Butler. 721 

I Sr! KiniTHiiiill. 18 

- Job wnum. 76. 125 

Pink Venr\. 318. 320; changing: 
colour. 353 
Penfier. 18 

KSS^’clmillc de Rohan. 228 
Princes Frederic. 1^6 
goiiriinwi. 388 

I jqjMantwhitam. 18 

lunruvieuse. part of a plant of. 

| Rhododendrons. 32 
I jt the Botanic Gardens. Regent s 
Park. 371 n< 
from Cornwall, 91 
in bad condition. 504 
Javanese. 830 
layering. 362 
planting. 18 

the bad colours of. 353 
Rhodora. the. 158. 175 
Rhodoftachys Andina. 584 
Rhubarb, 11. 55 , 

and Seakale, forcing. 618: in 
cellar. 190 

Da*'!i Champion. 88 
early, in the open. 348 
(wing. 858 

in Apple orchard. 672 
planting. 266 

under leaves, forcing. 793 
Ehuti Toxicodendron, 190 
typhina. 194 
Rihea laurifolium, 255 
l/obbi, 353 

Bice and Coleriac, braised. 84 
Richardia fCalla) Mrs. Roosevelt, 
513. 714 

Elliottiana. 736 
Biriua hmnilis. 724 

Road-scrapings from tarred roads. 
320 

Robinia mimosapfolia. 354 
Rochea falcata. 552 
B^k. bog. fern, and water 
garden. 812 
Cn-sp, 377 

Presses, the purple. 271 
garden, a. 25: and spring flowers 
in Herefordshire, small, 537: 
an Irish, 9; at Good wood. new, 
499; at Paddockhurst, Worth. 
Sutm, mrt of, 291; a view in 
Sir Frank Crisp’s, showing en¬ 
trance to caves. 167; a well- 
made, 25r u of England. 
141; effect, a pretty, 363; Hux- 
hnm Rectoru, near Exeter. view 
of wirf of, 149: miniature Daf¬ 
fodils for the. 559; newly-made. 
334; notes. 25; plants, the j 
Clarence Elliott trophy for an I 
exhibit of. 508 

gardening. 414; at Friar Park. 

167 

gardens. 83. 119; at the Inter¬ 
national Show. 422; for poor 
soil. 174; plants for. 278; some 
good. 9 
Roses. 715 

>t«fli in .Sir A. Coote's garden at 
Bally fin. Queen's Co . Ireland, j 

Rockery, small. 625 
Rwkfoil. Fortune's. 731 
Bockfoils. beautiful. 297 
the silvery. .388 

***'• natural, in Sir A. Coots's 
Harden at Ballyfin. 11 
Mtspray. a brilliant. 731 
Koekwork. stone and plants for, 

p*' th? B-H.S. meetings. 191 
Kotnneya Coulteri. 729. 747 779 - C 
increasing. 617 
for the house. 565 
treatment of. 786 

Balbncodium 307 
Koudeletia odorata. 59 

„ earl5 '- a " d bi,d 
pruning. 672. 765 838 
“ altaica, 501 
figantea. 322 
*rijabi. 447 
“cida alba. 457 
lutea. 35 b 

“oschata nivea. 493 
woyesi. 439. 457 
mbtifolia. 422 
JJkwa as a stock. 758 
Soubeana. 748. 8^6 

*?f h A \ n b 0ra - v - 529 
Barbier, 699 
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Rose Climbing Cramoisie Supen- 
eure, 33o; at Newry, 439 
Commandeur Jules Gravereaux, 
741 

Crimson Rambler, failing, 134 
cuttings. 229 
dark red. 640 

Dorothy Perkins. 630: failing. 

617. 709; in October. 731 
Enchantress. 758 
failing. 528. 600 

Felicite Perp^tue, 660. 684; not 
blooming. 758. 779 
foliage unhealthy. 238 
for name. 551 
for pegging down. 767 
for west wall. 758 
garden at Shepherd’s Gate. 573 
Gloire dc Dijon bare at the 
bottom. 140 

Gloire Lyonnaise. 414. 758 
I Gruss an Teplitz. 758 
Harry Kirk. 465. 493 
hedge, a. 588 
hedges. 660 
Hiawatha. 619 
Hugh Dickson. 457 
Juliet. 494 
Lady Godiva, 583 
Lady Hillingdon, 428 
leaves curling. 492; eaten. 640; 

spot on, 546; spotted. 510 
Leuchtstern. 457, 502, 511; single 
Climbing. 440 
Lyon. 68 

Marshal Niel. 372; as standard, 
720 

Miss Alice de Rothschild, 551 
Mme. Alfred Carrifere, 403 
Afm«. Leon Pain. 67; group of, 
465 

Mme. Plantier in Mr. Spalding s 
garden at South Darenth. Kent, 
229 

Mme. Wagram Comtesse de 
Tureune, 699. 731 
Mrs. A. It. Waddell. 517 
Mrs. Aaron Ward. 465 
Mrs. Alfred Tate. 465 
Mrs. E. G. Hill. 543 
Mrs. F. Bray. 583 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush. 604 
Myrianthes Renoncule. ever¬ 
green. 511 

notes. 6. 340. 448. 659. 782. 817. 832 
Parfum de l’Hay. 660 
plants, moving old. 767; renovat¬ 
ing old. 817 

Princess de Sagan. 475 
Rayon d’Or. 494 
Rene Andre. 439. 457 
Renee Willmont Urban. 134 
Reve d'Or. 340. 700 
Rose Queen. 247 
Rouge Angepine. 675 
saw-fly. the. 492 

Souvenir tie Catherine Guillot, 
710 

Souvenir de la Malmaison. 660 
sport, a. 428 

the Altai in a Bronze Japanese 
vase. 501 

the Cherokee in a vase. 447 
the Garland, in Mr. Long’s 
garden at Saxmundhnm, Suf¬ 
folk. 195 

the Guelder. 568 

the Japanese Guelder. 344 

the Lyon. 31. 529 

the white Musk. 457 

treatment of. 317 

trees, removing old. 518 

Una. 439 

Viscountess Carlow. 551 
White Dorothy Perkins in a wet 
season. 675 

Yvonne Vacherot. 134 
Zephirin Drouhin. 1. 16. 46. 60 
Roses, a few good H P.’s for forc¬ 
ing. 856 

against house. 634; pillars. 758 
among the. 428. 574 
and Foxgloves in Col. Bor ton's . 
garden at Cheveney, Hunton. I 
near Maidstone. 593 
and lime. 422 
and the mild weather. 32 
and Vines for the West Indies. 
832 

at Chelsea. 393 
at Kew. 530 

at Shepherd’s Gate. 573 
autumn. 719: prospects. 587 
Ayrshire. 292 

bv buds and cuttings, increasing. 
‘195 

by the sea. 856 
care in planting. 758 
climbing, for greenhouse. 68 
coloured, for exposed position. 

474 

dark. 729 

early autumn-flowering. 68 
earlv, in the South of Scotland. 
376 

Christmas, 98. 223. 558. 629. 729. 
797; in poor condition. 432; 
planting. 582: sickly. 606. 646; 
the true. 797; transplanting. 
602. 644; treatment of. 53 
exhibiting rambling. 543 
failing. 322, 740 
Fairy. 684 
fences of. 551 
for archways. 134 
for Bamboo trellis, 438 
for bank. 638, 674 


I Roses for buff-coloured walls, 740 
for cold clay soil. 758 
for exposed gardens, som<b 573 
for fence. 796 
for front of house, 710 
for India, 150 
for north wall, 832 
for pots. 134 
for screen, 588 
for town gardens, 758. £04 
| for wall. 67 
, forcing. 588 

from cuttings. 502. 6-0 
from pots, turning out, 376 
grouping. 180 

growing seedling Briers for 
budding. 134 
hybridising. 229 
Hybrid Perpetual, 394 
in baskets, exhibiting cut. 476 
in china basket, November, 817 
i in hard borders. 603; soil, 660 
in May. 292 

in pots. 804; Hybrid Perpetual, 
675 

in summer, pruning. 501 
in unheated greenhouse, 630 
in various soils. 448 
June. 376 

Lenten, and slugs. 63 
Leontine Gervais and Shower of 
Gold. 617 
lime for. 778 

manuring or protecting. 856 
market. 856 
May. 358 

mildew on. 492. 518. 582. 740 
Moss. 465 

Mrs. David McKee and Mme. 
Hoste, 438 

mulching. 6; and earthing up. 

428; and manuring, 149 
new' seedling. 472 
new white Tea-scented, 229 
notes for April, 217 
of recent years, some of the out¬ 
door, 708 
on bank. 767 

on light soil, planting. 674 
on own roots. 640 
on pillars, 640 

on their owa roots, some. 68 
Orange-rust on, 512 
overgrown climbing. 783 
pegged down. 818 
planted out under glass. 832 
Polyantha. in pots. 848 
premier flowers. 603 
preparing the ground and plant¬ 
ing. 574 

pruning. 551; a warning. 67; 
Rambler. 6 

Rambler. 603; nt Kingswood, 
Peeblrs. 603; in September. 637 
re-baptising. 421 
repotting. 247. 832 
rugosa. 322 

seasonable notes for March, 180 
selecting and planting. 588 
selection of. 466 
September notes, 639 
shy-blooming. 195 
single. 630 

some climbing sports, 428 
stocks for, 543 
strong-growing, etc.. 630 
.Sum. and Hairbell on dry. low 
wall. 625 

the advance in the high-coloured 
hybrid. 394 

the rugosa or Japanese. 832 
the. termed Irish Modesty. Ele¬ 
gance. and Beauty. 440 
thinning and disbudding. 394 
thrips and red-spider on. 510 
thrips on. 512 

to hide a fence. 68; shed. 720 
to India, sending. 124 
treatment of pot, 353 
trustworthy. 831 
types of rambling. 428 
under glass. 340; climbing. 783 
unpruned. 447 

upo.i low wallR and fences. 758 
upon walls. 394 
weeping standard. 394 
Wicnuraiana. 517 
wild, for British Columbia. 404 
with a reputation. 448 
with green centres, 370 
with scented foliage. 414 
with very strong foliage. 551 
Rosemary. 70. 668 
Rubus hambusarum. 362 
biflorus, var. quinquefolius, 362 
chroosepalus. 362 
corchonfolius. 262 
deliciosiis, 319 
flagelliflorus. 362. 721 
flosculosus, 362 
fruticosus. 701 
Giraldianus. 362 
irenaeus. 362 
lasiostylus. 362. 841 
ni veus. 362 
omiensis. 362 
parviflorus. 362 
Swinhoei. 362 
trianthus. 362 
Veit chi. 362 
Rue. the Padua. 439 
Ruscus aculeatus. 75 
racemosus. 18 
Rushes for wet places, 550 
Rust on Carnations. 143 
Ruta patavina. 439 


SALAD plants. B25 
Saiix alba vitellina pendula, 18 
reticulata, 699 
SalpigloKsis. beds of, 520 
Salsafy. 84 . 858 
or Vegetable Oyster, 770 
Salvia azurea graiidiflora. 724 
coccinea, 762 
Pi teller i. 704 

Salvias for winter flowering. 325 
growing. 66 
not blooming, 520 

r Sandwort. Mountain, as a wall 
plant, 347 
Sanguinaria. 653 
canadensis. 329. 353. 372. 669 
Santolina. 724 
Saponaria Boissieri, 371 
Scarlet Queen. 779 
Weinmauniana, 372 

I, Satin-flower, the spring. 159. 309 
Savoy Cabbage, late. 451 
Sawdust as manure. 206 
Saxifraga aizoides aurantiaea. 809 
Aizoon. 388 

apiculata. 24; a. alba. 233 
aretioides priiiiulina. 323 

f Burseriana major. 49 

Clibran’s Mossy. 271 
Cotyledon, a a roup of. 781 
decipiens and its vars.. 9 
Falaonside. 307 
Fortunei. 731 
Haagi. 176 
longifolia, 420 
Mrs. C. D. Hudson. 281 
oopositifolia. 135, 277 

. Paulina*. 176 

pyramidalis. 211. 278 
sancta and S. apiculata. 175. 212 
scardica vera. 199 
Saxifrage, a new. 255 
Saxifrages, propagation of, 206 
the oppositifolia. 240 
Scarlet Runners as biennials, 302 
SchizanthuH. 608. 661 
growing. 228 
varieties of, 413 

Sehizanthuses for spring flower¬ 
ing. 21 

Schizocodoti soldanelloides illiei- 
folium, 303. 353 
Sehizopetalon Walkeri, 583 
Sehizostvlis ooecinea. 772. 797 
Seilla bifolia. 75. 141; h.. pink or 
rose varieties of. 208; b. prn- 
eox. 225 

Lilio-hyaciuthus. 287 
sihirica alba, 265 
Scolopendrium. a new. 716 
Scorzonera as a winter vegetable 
Salsafy and. 776 
Screen, an Ivy. 749 
Scutellaria alpina. 548 
balkalensis coelestina. 548 
gnlericulata. 747 
moeciniana. 778 
Ventenati. 602 
virescens, 619 
Sea Holly, the Giant. 95 
Seakale. 331 
blanching. 55 
forced in a pot. 381 
from the open ground. 315 
growing, 682 
outdoors. 27 

Sedum cnerulcum. 685 , 716 
pulchellum. 625 
Rhodiola rubrum, 303 
Sieboldi. 715 
spectabilc. 718 
spurium, 607 
Sedunis. the taller, 2 
Seed-sowing, outdoor. 382 
Seedlings, preparing cold-frames 
for. 261 
self-sown. 16 
transplanting. 133 
Seeds. 102 
and sowing. 121 
germinating. 286 
home-saved. 733 
propagating from. 135 
sowing small, 54 
Sempervivum Boissieri. 548 
Seinuervivums, high culture of, 
834 

the. 589 

Senerio. a climbing, 847 
canalines. 847 
grandifolius. 91 
Hectori. 715 
pulcher. 458 
Wilaoni , 113 

Service-tree, the true. 722 
Shallon, the. as an under shrub. 

Shalkta. 168. 251 
Shamrock Pea. the, 62, 107 
Shanghai, a note from. 256 
Sheep's Scabious. 421 
Shortia galacifolia. 191. 521 
uniflora grnndiflora. 9 
Shows in Scotland, spring. 108 
naming exhibits at.. 662 
spring. 76 

Shrub, a beautiful new hardy, 176 
an interesting. 688 
an uncommon. 770 
for front of low wall. 127. 210 
notes from Co. Tipperary. 249 
Shrubs.-^yjd. jpold ^ weather, tender, 
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SbYubs. flowering, 270 
forced, 92 
for forcing. 735 
for north border. 546 
for sandy soil, 158 
for seaside garden. 44, 140, 595 
for summer flowering, 698 
from cuttings, hardy, 504 
harmonious group of flowering. 

in a Kentish garden, 209 

in spring, flowering. 290 

low-growing, 828 

uotes on planting choice, 502 

planting. 546 

pruning, 440 

seaside, 652 

some handsome Chilian. 77 
some January-flowering, 40 
HU 532 mer and autum n-flowering, 

uncommon. 459 
Bidalcea. 536 
^ilene alpestris. 643 
Armeria. 779 
bryoidos 11.-pi.. 643 
Elizabeths. 440. 643 
Hookeri. 575, 643 
maritima, 643 
pennsylvanica. 643 
Dicta. 456 
Pumilio, 643 
Baxifraga. 643 
Schafta, 643 
Vallesia. 643 

Silver-leaf on Plum-1 ree. 352 
Sium sisarum. 590 
Skirrct and its cookery, 590 
Sloe, the common, 255 
Slugs. 754 
Smilax asnera, 175 
Snails eating Maiden-hair Ferus.30 
Snake-root, the black. 486 
Snapdragon, a rock. 685 
Snapdragons. 114 
Snowdrop, a flue. 107 
the double yellow, 147 
the green, 82 
Snowdrops. 31. 142 
and Ivy on a wall, 191 
early, 142 

Snowflake, the double. 199 
Snowflakes. 15, 82 
Snow Glory, a white. 239 
Soap wort. Boissier’s, 371, 404 
Societies- 

Birmingham Horticultural. 652 
National Chrysanthemum. 649 
National Gladiolus. 402 
National Hardy Plant. 436 
National Rose. 472. 649 
National Sweet Pea. 44, 490. 652 , 

National Vegetable, at Watford, 
the. (52 

P 222 e & a, ' fl ° WerinB Carnation. 

R ?c v , al ,£ ardeners ’ Orphan Fund. 
154, 318 

R ?yal Horticultural, 42. 72. 104 
JJ7. 171. 203. 236. 268. 299. 331. 383.’ 

igk 489. 525. 561, 597, 632, 664. 
6 ? 5, 71 , 2 ’ ^ 759 -. 793 - 825; new 
class for Daffodil Show, 154 

K ?w ai ™ nt sr* na ii? nal - l912 ’ io6 - 

238 - 349, 366, 828; Austria and 
the. 206; entries for the. 270 
United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident, 270, 420, 564 
Soil, a sandy. 572 
cold, 150 
dangerous. 359 
etc., for Lilies, 629 
infested with club fungus, 27 
ridginq- no. 34 
sterilisation of 631 
Sojandra Hartwegi, 359 
Solan um crispum. 372 
jasminoides. 846 
scarlet-berried. 264 
Wendlandi as dwarf plants 498- 
in pots, 439 
Soldanella alpina. 469 
So idago brachvstachys, 669 
"ollva heterophylla. 425 . 520 
Sophora japonica, 503 
tetraptera. 503; t„ var. Macnahi- 
nna. flowerxnq shoot of, 505- t 
t’ar. Macnabiana. nt St. Ann's' 
Clontarf . Dublin. 503 ’ 

vieifolm, 503. 764 
Sophoras. the. 503 
Sophronitis grandiflora. 808 
Sorbus domestica. 722 
Souffle. Turkish. 262 
Soups without meat. 48 
Sparmannia africana, 768 
Spartium junceum. 440 
Speedwell, the creeping 87 
the Rock. 67 

the Willow-leaved, 584, 816 
SpeedweliB, the New Zealand. 854 
Sphieralcea Munroanu. 779 
Sphagnum. 474 
Spinach. 326. 596 
Beet. 382. 451 
fritters. 466 

making good failures of winter, 

New Zealand 451, 648 
the Carter. 299 
winter. 631 
Spinaches, 366 

SpintHe-tree. a Japanese. 653 
tuc, /15, 731 

Spirtea arguta. 319. 442 
Aitchieoni. 669; a. in bronee vase 
flowering shoots of, 639 


Spiraea biillata. 442. 457 
canescens, 430. 442, 511, 565 
cantonieusis, 442; c., flowerino 
shoots of. 441 
conferta, 442 
conspicua, 442 
decumbens, 442 
discolor, 442 
Henryi, 439 
japonica. 442 
Lindleyana. 442 

lotigigemmis. flowering shoot of, 

Margarita\ 442 
Menziesii, 442 
palmata, 449 
salicifolia, 442 
sorbifolia. pruning. 74 
species of, 404 
Thunbergi, 442 
tonientosa. 442 
trilobata. 442 

Spirieas. the shrubby. 441, 550 
Spleenwort. black Maiden-hair, 
the, 405 
the green. 405 
the Maiden-hair, 405 
the Sea, 406 
Spleen worts, the. 405 
Spot, a quiet. 609 
Spraying fruit-trees. 48 
Spring-flowering plants in the 
South of Scotland. 304 
| Squill, the white Siberian, 265 
Squills, white. 692 
St. John’s Wort for edging, a 
dwarf. 619 

Starwort, Italian, a group of, 81 
Star worts under trees, 731 
Statice and Japanese Anemone 497 
bell id 1 folia. 685 
Bonduelli, 521 
gougetiana, b09 
profusa, 387 
sinuata. 528 
Suworowi, 498 
Statices. 478 

Statues in the parks. 260 
the mania for, 182 
Stenanthium robustum, 421 
Stephanotis floribunda. the fruit¬ 
ing of. 2 
insects on, 796 

Stepping-stones, section showing 
position of, 708 
Stevia purpurea. t>57 
Stinkliorn fungus. 754 
Stock Beauty of Nice. 847 
Ten-week, damping. 334 
the Night-scented. 345 
St °729 8 ' Brompton * 860 : Planting. 

East Lothian. 433 
for cutting, 606 
Stokesia cyauea alba. 232 
Stonecrop. the blue. 171. 685. 716 
the Japanese. 715, 831 
the Kamschatkan, H5 
Siebold s, 126; in the autumn in 
a vase, 61; part of a plant of. Si 
Stoneware and paper bags, cook¬ 
ing in. 752 

Stove flowering plants. 754 

” tr 319°’ CO ' Ki,dare> tt note from. 

Stranvcesia undulata. 700 
Strawberries, autumn-fruiting. 654 
beetle eating. 446 
failing, 444 
forcing. 800 

in August and September. 522 
in succession. 152, 337 
notes on, 594 
now, planting. 154 
planting, 235 
soil for. 522 
some of the newer, 539 
their partial failure, 469 
the older. 494 
top-dressing pot, 110 
under glass. 5 
until frost. 548 
Strawberry, a dark, 444 

ing, 474 nti ” 8 neW< 481: retain * 
crop,’the, 415 

ground, preparing, 594, 647 
Keen s Seedling. 439 
leaf, disease on, 689 
Plants, blind. 400. 402; failure of. 

Raspberry, the, 730 
tree. the L 1. 75, 290; fruiting, 78 

’lllin Tf. Ona 


11 ee. ine, 1 . 75, 290; fru 
Strehtzia Regime. 36 . 778 
Streptocarpus, the, 662 
Suggestion, a. 836 

the Staghorn. 194 
Sunflower, the orange, 629 
Sunshine , and Roses, 5 H 

a vegetable, the 120 

8w^ g & r r d „ en 42 f 6 Or 50r nter “ 9e - 4 “ 

for the table, the. 554 
growing, 778 
in Ireland, 196 
Sweet Gale, the, 78 

»eed s P s’ E " n Dvke - 86 
Sweet Sultans, 476 

Williams diseased 270 
failing. 224. 351. 460 558 
fungus on. 674 
Sweets, harmful, 120 
Synthyrie reniformis. 225 
Syringa japonica. 476 
Syrphidae, 498 


Digitized by 
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TABLE decorations. 248. 831; at 
the National Rose Society’s 
Show, 478 

Tamarisk, pruning the. 55 
ramarix pentandra, 530 
Tasmania, a note from. 226 
Tassel-tree, the Silk. 78 
Teconia jasminoides. 704 
Teneriffe. the Pride of, 359 
tennis-lawn, poor, 711 
Terrace wall at Cheveneg. 479 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum. 421 
.2 rn A, the Parsley-leaved. 700 
the Plum-leaved. 700 
Thorns from cuttings. 174 
Thrips on Orchids. 588 
on Sweet Peas. 386 
on Vines, 541 
rhunbergia alata. 163. 420 
Harrisi, 176 
laurifolia, 768 
Thun ins treatment of. 180 
Thyme dying. 486 
Thymus, a new variety of. 329 

Tilin albS a W7 mi ' , ‘ CCandr! ‘ ” 2 

americana. 687 
cordata. 687 
euchlora. 688 
heterophylla. 687 
pet tola ris. 687 
Platyphyllos. 687 
tomentosa. 688 
vulgaris. 687 
.. m, nd8 . , .a Eindeni. 112 
L 'l55 H aud gftrdeM ideals. 

Timber measuring. 746 

low, drg wall 
the h A57 lonV ° f Sedum and > 65 9; 
the rosy alpine. 287 
lohaceo as an insecticide. 310 
growing. 746 

Tomato and its cooking the 554 
leaf rust. 360 ’ 554 

Magnificent, 801. 848 
?f eds « sowing. 597 
Up-to-Date. 664 
Tomatoes. 71. 251 

sSdX w 6r 2 of i 1-0 *" 1 *- im 

baked, stuffed. 466 
black spot in. *00. 510 
defoliating. 597 
diseased. 474 
failure of seedling. 34 
tor a main crop, 34 
for winter. 596 
)" a mixed greenhouse. 400 
111 cool-house. 801 
in pots. 648 

late* 1 825 mateUrS greenho use, 434 
notes on. 612 
outdoor. 468 
scalded. 546 
spot in. 579 
training. 316 
under glass, 267. 561. 694 
Tortoise in garden. 58 

‘a Wectabilis. 293 
♦? C ’ Orange Ball, 412 
the Wayfaring. 568 
trees, avenue. 344 

a R d H8 rUl i7 oe f rtiflcat ® d by the 
rt.it.H. 17; forced. 164 w j t h 

for h oiT y f r u,t8 J orn amental. 670 
for churchyard. 796 
for screen, 714. 787 
in or ,3 a h and west walls. 622 
249 d " Park8> mutilating. 175. 

mutilation of the. 304 
pollarded. 94 
quick-growing. 815 
road tarring and. 94 
some desirable avenue. 305 
treatment of dwarf Japanese. 

Trenching, bastard, 730 

Tri^ a8 - 81t,er \ poultr V- 88 

Trichinium Mangles}, 694 

Tritoaa da 658 dependenii - 68e - ™ 
Tropieolum azureum. 335. 602 
m p a Ct,T 22 a Winl - ' i-g 

polyphyllum. 53. 500 
si^em^um. 25. 45 . 46. 91; s.. prun- 

tricolor. 276 

TrA 1 £? r, ? 8Um - i 56 - 786 - 814 
fo? thf 8 ’ d °uble-flowered. 336 
■■ winter- 

the tuberous. 2. 62, 92 
TnK garden »ng. 604 
T b 570 a,ld Va8e8 ’ hardy plant « »n. 

hardy plants for, 159 
Tuhpa blflura. 225 
Fosteriana. 256 
Tulip Due Van Thol 
fungus, 328 
Golden Crown. 232 
IP d «L cor aU° n 8. the. 165 
Kauffman s. 558 
Keizerskroon. 310, 335 
Vermlion Brilliant. 7 
rniips failing. 190 
in bad health 
lifting, 240. 271 
May-flowering. 335 
short stems to, 106 254 


, £29 


, 258. 294 


Tunica Saxifrage. 211; 8. fl .«! ut 

Tur r Ly a 66? lantingin;5 “ 

Turkeys, stock. 284 

Turnips and Carrots, tender 120 
for keeping, yellow-fleshed. 544 
for winter and spring use 381 
sowing in dry weather. 400 


u 

5****?® glabra, forme of. 18 
Urceolina aurea. 66 
Ursinia pulchra. 601 
Utricularia montana. 404 


VALERIAN. 

walls. 83 
Valley, a ba¬ 


the Red, for old 

... •». 737 

alpine, construction of a, 679 
an alpine, 677 
the stony, 723 

Vaneouveria hexandra. 653. 686. 699 
Vanda ccerulea. 764 
Parishi. 427 

Varieties, too many. 829 
Vegetable, an over-estimated, 326 
cookery, green. 262 
crops, forwarding early, 775 
forcing iu frames. 129 
Marrow. 466; and Gourds. 452. 

stuffed. 466 
Marrows, 299 
quarters, trenching, 12 
soup, a winter, 28 
Vegetables and early frost. 726 
and flowers, excellence of allot¬ 
ment holders’. 657 
at the International 8how, 315 
at the shows. 648 
cooking. 466 

decaying leaves among, 56 
early. 348 

etc., effects of severe frost on. 
141 

forcing. 793 

for exhibition und table use. 282 
in heated Peach-house. 825 
judging. 506 
notes on. 487 

Vegetation, atmospheric impuri¬ 
ties and, 668 

Veitch, Mr. H. J.. knighthood for. 
368 

Veltheimia viridifolia, 208 
Verhascum nigrum album. 475 
Wiedmannianum, 464 
Verbena, the Sand. 92 
venosa. 582, 583 
Verbenas in pots. 359 
seedling. 618 
Vernonia arkansana, 1 
Veronica, a good blue, 731 
Bidwilli. 421 
canescens. 514 

corymbo8a, 619, 669; c. variegata, 
711 

glauca, 319 
Lindsayi, 421 
parviflora. 747 
salicifolia. 816 
Btuarti. 857 
subsessilis. 558 
Traversi. cutting down, 568 
Veronicas, cutting down. 118 
pretty. 702 
shrubby. 584 
the shrubby, 619 
two desirable. 637 
two good evergreen. 787 
Viburnum Awafuki. 568 
Carlesi. 226. 303. 568 
Lantana. 568 
macroeephalum, 568 
Opulus, 568 
odoratissimum. 568 
rhytidonhyllura. 568. 620 
Tinua. 568 

tomentosum Mariesi. 568. 721; t.. 

var. Dlicatum, 568 
utile. 750 
Viburnums, 568 

Vine and Peach border, partial re¬ 
novation of. 706 
borders, protecting. 765 
foliage scalded. 415 
leaves, warts on. 254 
shoots, ripe. 314 
weevil, the. 340. 754 
Vineries in succession, 470 
late. 169. 298 
the syringe in. 339. 424 
utilising. 729 
work in, 80. 178, 235. 690 
Vinery, an amateur’s, 274 
oil-stove for, 672 
utilising an unheated. 742 
Vines, air-roots on, 438 
amateurs’. 201 
disbudding. 266 
failing. 470 
for colour, 732 
in bloom. 286 
mealy-bug on. 800. 860 
on the long-rod principle, shy. 

treatment of young. 672 


irmaieni on young, ou. 
under glass, planting young. \ 
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Viol* cornuta atropurpurea, 372; 
c Flora ire, 353. 387 
rracilis! 167. 231. 272. 393. 678 
vSScSw! the. 31. 242. 334 
Violet. Dos‘e-tooth, as a cut flower. 

leaves unhealthy. 492 

the common Dog s-tootb. -26 
the Hooded blue. 3o0 
the WTiite Wood. 291 
White Ctar. 176 s 

Violets and their cultivation. 667 
curious growth of. 38 
Dog's-tooth. 271 
growing. 658 

in frames, surfacing with sand. 

8 

planting. 238 

surfacing with sand for winter- 
flowering. 53 

Sweet. 15; for frame culture. 264 
unhealthv 74, 762 
Violettas, new. *64 
scarcity of stock of the. 346 
Virginian Poke. the. 715. 785 
FirpiVi Bower. the Devon, at 
Oravetye, 785 

the Indian Mountain, on an Oak 
table. 477 
the roey. 605 
the sweet-scented, 686 
the Woolly, 835 
Vitis Henryana. 548 


w 


WAHLENBFRGIA saxicola. 182 
vinca?folia. 575 

Walk, paved, a. 146; and herba - 
rtoum border at Ivel Hall. 
Cumberland. 807 
Walks, shaded. 127 

Wall. dry. 528; with wall Hairbell 
and Sun Roses, 625 
garden. 833 

trees, suckers on, 690 


Wallflower, the alpine. 363 
Wallflowers, 161, 335, 464 
and Tulips. 692 
removing, 63 
transplanting. 82 

Walnuts, gathering and preserv¬ 
ing. 206 
keeping. 778 
varieties of. 169 
Wand plant, the, 860 
Wasps, 754. 768 
and wasp destroyers. 340 
queen. 194, 292 
Watercourse, a dry. 723 
Water in the garden. 430 
in the rock garden at Sir Frank 
Crisp's, Henley, 49 
Lilies, M. Latour-Marliac’s. 190 
Lily garden at Glasnevin. the, 
39 

plants at Glasnevin. 39 
rats destroying sides of pond, 
206 

Watercress bed. green scum on, 
518 


Watering in dry weather, 484 
Water's edge, at the, 709 
Way. the wrong. 387 
Weather and cropping, the. 233 
Weed in lawn. 174, 247. 300 
Weeds, destruction of water, 460 
in lawn, 791 
on garden path, 352 
the eradication of. 505 
Week’s work, the coming, 14, 29. 43. / 
57. 73. 90. 106. 123. 139. 153. 173. 189, 
205, 223, 237. 253. 269. 285. 301. 317. 
533. 351. 369. 385. 401. 419. 437. 455. 
473. 491. 509. 527. 545, 563. 581. 599. 
617. 634. 651, 667. 683. 697. 713. 729. 
745, 761. 795. 812. 628. 845. 859 
Weigela. failure of. 624 
Well, a roadside. 735 
Whitlavia grandiflora. 572 
Wild garden, the ” Times " on the, 

91 

Windflower, beautiful form of 
Greek. 176 

the scarlet, in meadow turf, 239 


Window-boxes, 519 
in smoky neighbourhoods, 358 
in winter. 758 
Winter Aconite, the, 60 
egg. the. 843 
Greens. 468 

keeping plants in the, 608 
preparing for, 607 
Sweet, the. 31. 59. 78. 193. 293; a 
flowering shoot of. 293; in Co. 
Galway. 76; not blooming. Ill 
Winterberry. the. 816 
Wire-netting for bush fruit. 672 
for Pea training. 154 
v. Pea sticks. 107 
Wireworm, destroying. 286 
in Carnation bed. 546 
in garden. 276 

Wistaria, curtains of the white 
Japanese, 769 
doing badly. 492 
failing to bloom. 420 
in the South of Scotland, the, 
336 

Japanese. 319. 403; ovrr stone 
bench, 411; the rosy. 439 
multijuga aoainst stone pillar of 
pergola, 361; m. alba in bronze 
vase, 661; m. in a bronze vase. 
391; m. rosea, 459. 476 
pruning. 386 
sinensis in flower. 566 
white. 661 

Witch Hazel, the Virginian, 76 
Witsenia corymbosa. 704 
Wood-ashes, 831 
for fruit-trees. 152 
Wood^ on chalk, under-planting. 

Sorrel, the many-flowered, in the 
garden at Hillbrook Place, 217 
Woodland colour in September, 
637 

Woodlice. destroying. 730 
Work in frames. 806 
in the vineries. 673 
Worm-killing powder. 698 
Worms and newly-set-out plants, 
434 


Worms in bowling green, 510 
in croquet-lawn, 456 
in lawn, 174 
Wreath, the Bridal. 326 


Y 


YARROW. Wilkzech’s. 371 
Yew. the Plum-fruited. 854 
tree and Euonymus, cutting. 510 
Yucca filamentosa in bloom, part 
of a group of. 605; f. in a 
Sussex garden. 530 
gloriosa. 45; g. at home, the 
scarcity of. 125; g. in the 
gardens. Ilfracombe Hall, Ilfra¬ 
combe . 197 
in flower. 142 
recurvifolia, 530 
Yuccas. 515. 548 
in flower, a group of. 515 
Yulan. the, 226 


z 

ZANTHOXYLUM ailaiithoidea. 

671 

Zenobia speciosa. part of bush of, 
„ Sir H Yorke's garden, 55 
Zephyr-flowers. the. 341 
Zephyr anthrs aurea. flowers of. 35 
Candida. 31. 341 
carina ta, 341 
Lindleyana, 341 
rosea, 341 
texana, 341 
Treatise. 341 
tubispatha. 341 
verecunda. 341 
Zinnias. 281 
Zizania latifolia. 763 
Zygopetalum Mackayi. 59 
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Parm .. 2 

Dophni; irnlii-a nilra .. 1 

Or.night, prciwiring for . 11 

Flower*, hardy, among tho 7 
Fruit ijrotriny, tt*rn/fiaiu r 
buy* in .. .. 3 

Fruit - trees, building a 
wall for .. .. .. 5 

F r U i t -1 roes, «]j*f anrr<t 
apart to plant .. .. 4 

OtmlniM, ci>tlasjc j 

Oardeu work ' .. 13 

Grape curt 1 , the jj 


"Ideal," tliu muii«> of 

the wool. 

Ineuhatnr. flip run* of the 
Iria, Algerian, the 
J r T. SeHrlet-herrii'd, the 
Leave* and tlmreri, ittrcet- 
JW.'enlcd 

Lime a* n nhtido free, the 
oUumna rrjii»ifoI u 
F e a e h • tree*, pruning 

young . 

Tear culture, BiKi-oMfut 

/'••ar O.yenne d Hirer . 
P.-ar Olivier dr*s Hi-rrvs.. 
Peas, lime for 
Plants, new ornamental* 
lea ied store and green¬ 
house ,, 


r P.-in rgonitiuiR, Z mat, 
1 Mi int don Mo 
1 Planu under tree*, grow* 

ing.. 

Plum ^ .'How Magnum 
1 Son mu 

Primula rritirilhta 
l!:i<tplhirriiia, planting .. 

Itlmliirh. 

Ko h garden, annuals in 

I lie . 

Rorl: ynril^n, tri*h, tin .. 
K"' k plants, ii»iu< good 
Koae note-; . . 

Rose*, mulehlng . . ” 

H'"ies, Rambler, pruning 
Runner Roan plants, raw¬ 
ing ., . 


f Rose 7 f.hrriu Dtvuililn 
j S' diiiiij, the taller 
j Htephan.it h tloributida, 
the fruit ing of . 

St raw! fines and Tonfa- 
toes. linn* for ,. 
Stmwlierrn s'undor glass 
St ran lurry tree, I hi* 
•Sweet Pea 3-a ds . . 

T«o|i;l< diiins, lulierous, 

the . 

Tulip Vermilion Rrillfanfc 

> e g e t it M c quarters, 

trenching. 

Vemonia arkansana . 
Violets in fr.wiii s, oiirfac- 
mg with san-l 


Week s work, the mining 14 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Rose Zepherin Drouhin.-Il mar interest j 
' hiohs” to know that mv Zepherin 
1 of which I have a' largo bed, 
«»7 hI vert- badly indeed Him autumn for 
™ lime. I generally only thin it out, 
,iy Ui,r 1 imined it hard, which may 
1 k» fans* of niv not having anv second 
M. 

The Algerian Iris. This beautiful Iris. 

?J come* to ns in the bud elate from 
’ rnwHo (Cornwall), is surelv one of the 
-d precious 0 f n |j winter‘flowers, and 
!’ are those who have the warm, sandy 
' where it does so well. The flower*? 

/ ' iii the hud and opened quite cheerily in 
^ hours. The plant is slow and dull in 
and eituationa. 

fhe misuse of the word “ ideal.” 1 agree 
1 G * J- Jacques Le Fermier in most of 
1 , ^‘’ept the use of this over much 
“♦X, word. It j* and rightly kept to 
• rurr nr imaginary things. I*am now 
finesl ° r wi "ter Pears, the Dovenne 
•T, of wy own growing. It might be 
“H fruit, but it is as retd as 

'iud Pear. The gardens I most delight 
;• Sir Henry York’s oasis, or Sir Frank 
™ garden, might he a misuse of 
fl r ideal. but they are happily 
y a ‘ 3n * v u ?l v ^»b of carpet gawlening. 


Vernonla arkansana. This is evidently 
the plant mentioned in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated, of December 16th, by Mr. Wearer, 
as Veronica arkansana. it is only in a good 
season that tins is worth having, nnd even 
then it can hardly hold its own well with 
the many fine Michaelmas Daisies wo have 
now in cultivation. It is too late for many 
gardens, and its coarseness is apparent when 
wc see it among the best of the tall Star- 
worts of the season. In a warm, sheltered 
fdaoe in the wild garden it may have a 
place, hut it is hardly good enough for the 
choice border.—S. A. 


'"MCawbefy-treB.-I nolle. M,nt Mr. 
UrnV* rni *J5° n * lnni ' a fragikra the 
'ZZ r **: nat nam * has *>e^n for 
. JP' 6 J ^ *be much more enm- 
trriJfr ^ ,rUb A / hut,w Unodo, which 
fn ’ ”, abundance this season 
A ^ rt from ^ beauty 
..v,, n n ’ 11 ,s n farming shrub when 
cun-5 iuv nww f fo even common 

„, W* In Ills refrrrncc- to 

/j, ‘Wljerbert dor, not include 

:„ri 7°*"."* Ln,,andi . which in this 
; W H l , ,o r „ l | l . n,^, of scarlet 
np " r 


Columbines in the Rocky Mountains. In 

my edition of your “English Flower 
Garden ” you s{>cak of the Ai|iiiU>giu 
canadensis being only 1 foot high. 1 have 
lately come from British Columbia, and I 
found there, on Mt. Avalanche, among the 
Selkirk Mountains, plants 2 feet or 3 feet 
high, oT the same colours in the flowers as 
you describe—scarlet and yellow. They were 
growing in a clearing of tlie forest 5,000 feet 
or G.000 feet above the sea. and a beautiful 
sight they were among the mo«ay rocks and 
Ferns. I tried to get a root to transplant to 
Dartmoor, but they grew too fast among 
the rocks, and lieing August there was no 
seed. Perhaps this was not A. canadensis 
at all.— Emily Caldwell. 


r>., 
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Daphne inriioa rubra. —Although this can 
be successfully grown in pots, it is much 
more satisfactory planted out in a cool-houfe. 
Under such conditions it makes more growth 
in the time, and, consequently, flowers more 
freely. Those who have a house where 
Camellias and similar things are planted 
should give a place lo this Daphne, ns it > 
loves a cool, rather moid atmosphere, with 
shade from hot sun during the growing time. | 
Planted in good soil — a mixture of loam, 
peat, and leaf-mould, I have found most suit¬ 
able — it will form a compact bush some 4 feet 
high, with abundant rich green foliage, and . 
will yield a quantity' of its fragrant blo^^orns ■ 
during the dull months of the year. Only a 
few flowers of this Daphne will mnko their ) 
presence felt, and a moderate sized plant will 
’* e a large house.— J. CORNHILL. 
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Apple Calloway Pippin (svn. Croft^en- 
Reich). -I have rend “KI)t,V* note in regard 
| to tliift Apple with interest, and from "the 
g«H>d account he gives of it should imagine it 
to be an acquisition either for the garden or 
I orchards in the north. Among'the very 
many varieties of Apples I nm intimately 
j acquainted with. Galloway Pippin cannot be 
j numbered. I should, therefore, e^lci'm it a 
favour, if “Kht.” has a «j>ocimon to spare, if 
he would forward it to the Editor, who 
would, I feel sure, forward it on. I have 
occasionally seen the variety at fruit shows, 
but arn now anxious, if possible, to obtain a 
typical example for the purpose of making a 
i * k ^-b and diagram of it, to which full par- 
titulars will also be appended.—A. \Y. 

Apples from British Columbia. Under 
the auspices of the Government of British 
) Columbia GOO cases of Apples from thnt pro- 
vinee, constituting the lirst important con- 
I sign men t, have been sold at Covent Garden 

P. rice - S ra »S'"£ from 10s. to 17*. C>d. per 
40 lb. The quality is pronounced to l>o ex¬ 
ceptionally fine. The development of Apple 
culture in British Columbia has been to a 
considerable extent facilitated bv Lord 
Aberdeen, who ten or twelve years ago 
bought land in the province with the object 
of encouraging the industry. The orchards, 
too, have been rendered more prolific bv 
the system of land irrigation. Several com‘- 
panies nre financially interested in the culti¬ 
vation of the Apple crop. 

Othonna crasslfolia.— Mv query wiih re¬ 
gard to this plant was prompted by mv in¬ 
ability to discover the name in my copy of 
the “Index Ke wen sis ” and other* works of 
reference of high authority, ns well us many 
trade catalogues. I did eventually find the 
name in a recent book on rock gardens, nnd 
Mr. Smytlio has very kindly written to rno 
on the subject. Unfortunately, it doc.s not 
appear to he absolutely hardy, and from 
what Mr. Smythe says abnut* it. prudent 
gardeners will keep it in a frame in v inter. 

Mr. Lewi* B. Meredith reermmends it. but 
tells us that it is notAumly .apd nijvise^ 
wintering a few plant* SfA'w'WoV-HbiUo It 

Heen>s ju5t t^ll^'PtelTY'ClRLL'tWSffS/iT 
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ing and suitable for a “Desert Garden,” 
like that so well described by Mr. Smythe. 
—S. Arnott. 

Early Cinerarias.— "While looking over the 
conservatory at Hailes House, Midlothian, 
in the early part of November, my attention 
was attracted by a particularly fine batch of 
Cinerarias. These were of the grandiflora 
type, and were just at the height of their dis¬ 
play. Contrary to what might have been ex¬ 
pected at that early period, the plants gave 
no evidence of having been forced, the foliage 
being robust, and the trusses of flowers 
large. I cannot recollect having seen 
Cinerarias so well done at such an early 
period, and their value for greenhouse and 
conservatory decoration during the dull 
months is considerable.—K bt. 

Late Cauliflowers. — Much has been 
written in Gardening Illustrated about 
Christmas Broccoli, and it may be of interest 
to note that I cut good heads of Veitoh’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower and Self-Protect¬ 
ing Autumn Broccoli from the open ground 
on December 21st and December 27th. I 
have still a few heads to cut. I attribute 
this to the plants making late growth, owing 
to the past dry season. The copious autumn 
rains produced good results among Cauli¬ 
flowers not too far advanced in growth. 
The mildness of the weather should also be 
taken into account, 11 degs. of frost being 
the sharpest we have had up to the time of 
writing (December 28th).—J. Ross, The 
Hardens, Eddlrsthorpe , Mallon. 

Paris Daisies.— It is astonishing the 
amount of bloom that may be had from 
large plants of the above during the winter 
months when properly prepared. Those who 
have only seen them growing as small plants 
can hardly realise the effect a specimen gives 
during the winter months when placed in a 
show house or conservatory. I have two 
large plants, each from 5 feet to 6 feet high 
and 3 feet to 4 feet across. These have 
been a mass of bloom since the early part of 
November up to now, and they are still very 
gay. I cut back the plants in February and 
place them in the open air during the sum¬ 
mer. When in full growth they are well 
supplied with manure water. The flowers 
are very useful for cutting, and are much 
sought after by ladies.—T. 

Tho fruiting of Stephanotis floribunda. 
—Noting your answer to “Rusticus,” in the 
issue of December 23 (p. 760), on the above , 
subject, I may perhaps be allowed to give you 
my experience of the same. The seed-pod I 
had on a plant took a long time to ripen, but 
it finally perfected its seed, and I raised a 
quantity of young plants therefrom. So far 
so good”, but the experiment did not turn out 
to be a success, as most of the plants covered 
a considerable space before they flowered, 
and then but sparingly. Indeed, I got tired 
of waiting, and threw away some plants be¬ 
fore they showed signs of bloom. As cuttings 
of the Stephanotis are not at all difficult to 
root, it is, unless for the Bake of an experi¬ 
ment, far better to obtain plants from 
cuttings of a good form.—X. 

The Lime as a shade tree.—I notice 
“X.” does not agree with me respecting j 
the use of the Lime as a shade tree, and 
plainly states his reasons for not doing so. I 
admit* there is reason, especially in eorae 
seasons, to complain of the honey dew 6hed 
from the foliage, but I have in my mind’s 
eye some noble specimens which are greatly 
valued for the above purpose. However, 
“X.” suggests a Lime which will answer the 
purpose better, and help those who may be in 
doubt as to what to choose. The question 
of shade trees, however, has caused me to 
think of yet another very beautiful tree well 
suited for the lawn, and although well known 
to gardeners, has probably never been 6een 
or noticed by the ordinary amateur. I refer 
lo Catalpa eyringsefolia.—R. P. 

The Scarlet-berried Ivy (Hedera Helix 
uurantiaca).—I should like to ask whether 
any of your readers have induced this Ivy to 
fruit? * It originated in France quite 25 
years ago, I should say, and was at one time 
a good deal talked about. Regarded solely 
from a foliage point of view it is very pretty. 
The shoots are slender and the leaves have a 


pretty greyish suffusion. It, however, 
appears to be very loth to assume the bush 
form preliminary to fruiting, even when it 
has mounted to the top of its support—at 
least that is my experience—but perhaps 
some of your correspondents have met with it 
behaving differently. An Ivy with scarlet or 
deep orange-coloured berries should be 
valuable—that is, if the berries can be had us 
freely as in some of the common kinds.—X. 

Creenhouse climbers.— The article in a 
recent-number on the above recalls a few 
plants used for a similar purpose not often 
seen, and then only under certain conditions. 
There were few brighter displays at Kew in 
bygone days during the months of June and 
July than the mass of Rhodochiton volubile 
in the temperate house, and it is among the 
best plants for the purpose for very large 
houvses. Another glorious plant for trellis or 
pillar is Clianthus Dampicri, quite unique 
for the purpose alike in bloom and foliage. 
It should be planted in a mixture of fibrous 
loam and peat, with sand and charcoal, in a 
thoroughly well-drained position, and receive 
liberal supplies of water alike at the root and 
with the syringe. I remember a pleasing 
combination some years ago in Tacsonia van 
Volxemi and Bolanum jasminoides, the 
character and colour of flowers contrasting 
as seen from below in a very pleasing 
manner.—E. B. S. 

Chrysanthemum Kathleen Thompson.— 

In connection with the interesting notes 
which appeared recently in Gardening 
Illustrated on C. Caprice dw Printemps 
and its sports, I consider Kathleen Thomp¬ 
son one of the best of the Caprice family. 
I have grown this variety since it was first 
put into commerce, and from its many good 
points it is well worthy of a place in any 
collection. Further south, Kathleen Thomp¬ 
son may probably bloom in the open, but in 
the north it is necessary to grow it in pots. 
The flowers are well adapted for cutting, the 
brownish-yellow blooms being of a good size 
and lasting well. The habit of the plant 
leaves little to be desired, and, rightly or 
wrongly, I fancy that the foliage is less 
liable to be affected by rust than that of any 
other variety with which I am acquainted. 
The robust character of this variety makes 
it valuable for house “work, and at the pre¬ 
sent time I have still in good condition a 
plant which has been in a room subject to 
fluctuations of temperature for almost three 
weeks.— Kirkcudbright. 

Primula verticillata.— It was a pleasure 
to see the note from “ S. A.” in the issue of 
Gardening Iltustrated for December 
23rd (p. 749), calling attention to this pretty 
member of the Primrose family. As stated 
by 41 S. A.,” it seems to be much less grown 
than it was prior to the advent of Primula 
kew-ensis, of which it was one of the parents. 
Not only is it, as stated, very pretty from a 
foliage point of view, hut in vigorous 
examples the stately character of the "flower 
spike, with its whorls of creamy-yellow 
blooms, imparts to it a beauty essentially its 
own. A notable feature, too,*is the Cowslip¬ 
like fragrance of the blossoms. When the 
sun shines this characteristic is then most 
pronounced. Space may also well be found 
for the other parent of Primula kewensis— 
namely, the little Himalayan Primula flori¬ 
bunda, whose small flowers, borne in the 
greatest profusion, are of a rich yellow- 
colour. Like Primula verticillata, it can be 
readily -raised from seeds, and plants so 
obtained are preferable to those increased 
by division. There is a variety of P. flori¬ 
bunda known as Isabellina, in which the 
flowers are of a very pale yellow, almost a 
straw tint.—X. 

The taller Sedums.—I was interested in 
a note under the heading “ Sedum speeta- 
bile,” in which S. Telephium was referred to 
as not being worth growing, compared with 
S. spectabile. I grow S. Telephium atro- 
purpureum, which is a handsome plant, with 
deep-coloured, almost blackish, foliage. 
Another variety of the genus under discus¬ 
sion is Sedum maximum, with yellowish 
flowers, from Telemarken, which was col¬ 
lected by the late Mr. Peter Barr. The 
stems are red, and form a pleasing contrast 
with the green foliage. It is a characteristic 
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plant, and would be striking in a mass on 
the herbaceous border, though possibly the 
somewhat heavy stems might need a small 
stake. Another very handsome form is S. 
maximum atropurpureum, with deep-bronw 
foliage, not quite so dark as in S. Telephium 
atropurpureum. This is probably the most 
valuable dark-foliaged plant we have, either 
for rock garden or border, but especially 
effective in a prominent position backed by 
grey stones. The flowers are of a pinkish 
tinge, and are much patronised by bees. 
The deeper-coloured variety of S. spectabile 
ife undoubtedly a great advance on the older 
kind, and the plant responds to good cul¬ 
ture and frequent division, the flower-heads 
being larger than on poorer eoil or when 
the plants are allowed to remain large. - 
J. R. Hole, Notts. 

Coronilla glauca.- This plant, a native of 
Southern Europe, is perfectly hardy in the 
south -west of England, where, in the dark 
winter days, it adds its clear yellow to the 
brighter tints of the same colour provided by 
Cytisus raoemosus, Ja6ininum nudiflorum. 
the pale yellow of Chimonanthus fragran*. 
and the gold of the twisted petals of 
Hanmmelis arborea. This Coronilla is com¬ 
mon in Devon and Cornwall, where it may be 
seen ip the hnmblest cottage plots as well as 
in the finest of private gardens, while in 
some nurseries numbers of plants are grown 
which make an effective spot of colour even 
at a distance. Wherever seen it is welcome 
in the months of November, December, and 
January, for the yellow flowers associate 
charmingly with the subdued tints of the 
glaucous leaves. Near London the climate it 
too cold for this Coronilla in the open, but it 
makes an excellent conservatory plant. It 
is easily raised from cuttings, which strike 
readily in sandy soil if kept close for a short 
time. There is a variegated form which is. 
however, decidedly inferior to the type. To 
show how extensively this plant is grown in 
Devon it may bo stated that one December a 
thousand flowering sprays were forwarded to 
London for the purpose of a lecture, and 
were obtained without trouble.— Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 

The tuberous Tropaeolums.— 1 The yellow- 
flowered T. polyphvllum blooms in mid- 
June. Its shoots rarely exceed 4 feet in 
length, and the plant is seen at its best when 
hanging over a low rock. If a dozen or 
more tubers are planted immediately behind 
such a rock it will be entirely covered with 
a sheet of bright yellow that will have a 
brilliant effect in the sunlight. As soon a* 
the flowers fade the stems and foliage wither 
away, and are generally gone by the end of 
July. There is an orange-coloured variety, 
known as T. Leitchlini. T. pentaphyllum is 
a stronger grower, often making shoots 
10 feet in length. Its flowers, w-nich are 
borne in profusion, are Indian-red in colour, 
with tiny green petals, and are borne 
through the entire summer and often well 
into the winter. T. tuberosum is a rampant- 
grower, rarely in bloom before the end of 
August, when it & bright-red and yellow 
flowers stand out on long footstalks from 
the abundant and large leafage. This Trop- 
reolum should have a very poor soil, for m 
rich and deep compost it often grows so 
vigorously that it does not come into bloom 
before the first frost and the flower-buds 
are ruined. T. speciosum (the Flame Nas¬ 
turtium) is the most brilliant of the family, 
its trails of vivid scarlet flowers being in¬ 
describably bright when seen threading the 
foliage of a Yew or some dark evergreen. 
In the south-west it requires a shady Site 
for its roots and abundant moisture until 
well established. It succeeds best planted 
beneath some evergreen, through whose 
branches its shoots may ramble. In »outn 
Devon a tall hedge of Berberis stenophylia 
bounding a tennis-lawn is underplanted wit-n 
this Tropmolum, which, after the Barberry s 
flowers are withered and the shoots cu 
hack, veils the hedge writh an unbroken 
mantle of scarlet. T. tricolor is generali) 
regarded as a greenhouse plant, hut m o 
or two gardens in South Devon it has done 
well in the open for some years, c*“ nb f 
ing through Rose-bushes and small snrucw, 
and bearing numbers of flowers.— Wyndha 
Fitzherbert. 
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FRUIT. 


USE OF PAPER BAGS IN FRUIT 
GROWING. 

Tn pmti« of putting growing fruit .into 
big?, common in France, is scarcely known 
a Eoglind, although the operation is not 
l corttf one. Its advantaged ore that the 
fruit acquired a greater size and a more 
itgular ih&pe, and the akin a sounder tex¬ 
ture and a finer colour; the nulp also is of 
better flavour and keeps longer. Fruit so 
protected is preserved from the attacks of 
Crii, wasps, and insects. Black-vspot, which 
disfigures and very often endangers the crop 
ihogKher in the case of those choice Pears, 
like Doyenne d'Hiver, is effectually fought 
by this means, especially if the precaution 
few been taken of using Bordeaux mixture 


U> the fruit-stalk, but so that t-he latter is 
isolated in the middle of the bag. The bag 
is then tied on with a piece of rama or brass 
wire, which can be bought for this purpose, 
bent two or three turns round the stalk. 
Great core must be used not to make the 
ligature too tight and impede the circulation 
of the sap. When bags made of the French 
paper named above are used, they should 
not be put on when the sun is hot—there is 
then risk of the fruit being scorched on one 
side. The paper is transparent, and the 
effect of the sun on it is much tho same os 
it would be on glass. G. 


PRUNING YOUNG PEACH TREES. 

I planted one dozen Peach, Apricot, and Ncctarlne- 
trccs. and followed the instructions laid down in 
an article, by “ R. IV on Junuary 28th, 1011. The 
result was that the buds broke away, and the shoots 
have grown to the length of 3 feet to sj feet. I 


Pears in paper bags on wall and on a trellis above wall. 



!* °U»r insecticide to keep the fruit in 
condition up to the time of attach- 
^ the bags. 

,n» are not expensive—any sort 
th r/k* 9 ’ P r0v ^ e ^ it be not too 
'-*• The best bags are made of a 
in France as cr'tstal parche- 
JA', ahieh affords the best protection 
, r S B w ^ n< F They are now made 
„ Perforations to secure an almost 

temperature and allow moisture and 
^ J o esca P e - If the bags are made of 
a* ® W* er » *t is a good plan to cut a 
. off the corners to allow the wet or 
the bags be- 
jv l ^ too heavy, and tear easily. 
u € on afc Ihe beginning of 
**» time for summer 
f °i l0W8: Having given the bag a 
^ ind J ona j the fruit is in- 

the mouth of the bag drawn close 
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luxe trained the trees fanuhape. I am now advised 
to cut them back upoin this season. Hie wine na 1 
did this year. I should bo pleused to have some 
advice on the subject.— Perplexed. 

[Your trees have evidently answered well to 
the pruning back, as you say the buds burst 
and have made strong shoots. This is os it 
should be, but we do not advise you to prune 
I them back again as you did last season, 
which would prove a waste of time in cover- 
i ing the wall space. You pruned last season 
I to produce more shoots near the base of the 
trees and thus form the framework or 
i foundation of the future tree. You have now 
to deal with these in the way of training. It 
may be, however, that your trees have made 
too' many shoots to he trained in without 
I over-crow ding, nnd thinning out the weakest 
may be necessary. In laying the foundation 
of a fan-shaped tree we do not favour retain- 
1 ing a centrnl lead, as eventually this would 


rob the side, and especially the lower 
branches. Therefore, if such is present in 
any of your specimens, wo advise cutting it 
well back and trusting to the side branches. 
You must select an equal number of the 
latter on either side of the centre, four, six, 
or eight, or more as the ease may be, and 
train these at an equal distance apart, so that 
when finished the tree is nicely balanced. 
All that is necessary in the way of pruning 
now will consist in cutting out super¬ 
numerary shoots over and above those re¬ 
quired to lay this foundation, merely topping 
or cutting off the extreme ends of those 
shoots retained. This is of more import¬ 
ance in seasons where the wood is not pro¬ 
perly matured, but there was little to com¬ 
plain of in the way of unriponed wood last 
season. The idea of cutting back the tips oi 
the shoots to a plump wood bud a few 
inches below is that a better lead results than 
were the terminal bud retained. 

Your attention next season must be paid to 
the careful disbudding of these shoots to fill 
in the bare space between them with fruiting 
wood. A great point to bear in mind is in 
always securing a sufficient number of clean 
shoots at the base of those of the previous 
year. In training in new or fruiting wood, 
allow sufficient space between so that the 
foliage on one shoot barely overlaps that on 
the one next and below it.] R. F- 


THE DELUSIONS OF APPLE 
GROWERS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— The fear has been expressed in some 
quarters that by condemning certain Apples, 
such as Lord Grosvenor, Bramley’s,. and 
Worcester Pearmain, we are likely to injure 
those growers who have planted these 
varieties. This, I think, will nut be the case, 
as there appears to he a certain demand for 
them which will no doubt continue until the 
present trees are worn out, but we must in 
any case endeavour to get present planters to 
realise what it will mean when the 90 per 
cent, of foreign orchards not yet in a bearing 
stage become productive and their crops 
placed on our markets. These foreign Apples 
are vastly inferior to our very choicest 
Apples, Mich os James Grieve, * Round way 
Magnum Bonum, Cox’s Orange, Nonpareil, 
and Ribston Pippin. If we only had a suf¬ 
ficiency of choice British Apples to export a 
surplus we could beat the foreigners in 
quality in their home markets. Why, there¬ 
fore, should we not be able to beat them iu 
our markets? 

The first essential to success is to have 
better fruit than theirs; the second essential 
is for British growers to unite to advertise 
the superiority of British fruit. No organisa¬ 
tion exists for this purpose. The Greek* 
advertise their Currants in our papers—it 
pays them well—but at home we give first- 
class certificates to first-class Crabs, nnd 
then wonder why the Americans beat us. Wo 
take no pains to unite to market our fruit co¬ 
operatively, so as to get our fair share of the 
retail value. Our retailers take no pains to 
push British fruits, and are just as ready to 
push Crabs as they are the choicer sorts. 

These evils can only be cured by proper 
organisation And extensive advertising. 

The British public must be taught to re¬ 
cognise quality in fruit. I do not think they 
will take mneh teaching. Complaints reach 
me from all quarters that choice mellow 
British Apples cannot be obtained. Verily 
our experts who have been so enamoured of 
inferior fruit as to recommend its wholesale 
production have done bad service to this 
country. With over 1,000 varieties of Apples 
available for crossing it is surely possible to 
obtain quality and stamina in fruits, but few 
hybridizers give any special attention to thi*. 
and if they did succeed in getting a very fine 
fruit our experts would probably advise n« 
not to plant it, n« it was not a well-known 
market variety. My point is this, that fruits 
of great merit should be so advertised that 
the retailers would be compelled to 6tock 
them by the public demand. We must adver¬ 
tise. we must combine. We must regain our 
markets. Why give in?1 ill : hb» special 
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need to absolutely limit production to a very 
few varieties. The public like variety. Cox’d 
Orange is good, but we enjoy Nonpareil or 
Ribston Pippin for a change, and some of us 
like in turn to purchase every sort offered in 
our shops. 

Teach the public to be connoisseurs. It is 
the most certain method of getting the 
highest price for choice British Apples. 
"What man having tasted a James Grieve 
would willingly eat a Worcester Pearniain in 
preference; or if Cox's Orange could be got 
would buy American Apples? These choice 
Apples may bo rather less prolific than 
others, but that should not outweigh their 
power to beat all competitors iu our markets, 
and, as I have said, why not pay more atten¬ 
tion to securing first-class sorts by special 
crossing? It should be possible to raise an 
Apple equal fo Magnum Bonura in quality 
and as prolific as Worcester Pearmain, 
especially for winter use. This correspond¬ 
ence is, I feel, bound to do nothing but good, 
and from all quarters most gratifying support 
is given to this crusade in favour of qualify. 
I hope our fruit societies will amend their 
standards and in future make choice flavour 
absolutely essential to the issue of a fivst- 
cliuss certificate. I3v first-class the public 
understands a choice fruit is indicated, hut I 
fear that those so described are frequently far 
from being so. The cropping qualities, etc., 
of every variety should be fully stated. For 
private growing defective cropping need not 
he much of a draw back if the variety excelled 
in quality. 

I should very much like, if the Editor of 
Gardening Illustrated can in the New 
Year see his way to giving us every week a 
full history and correct description of our 
fruits, it would be a most interesting feature, 
and highly educational. Commercial cata¬ 
logues are necessarily limited in their des¬ 
criptions. and lacking in force, though very 
useful in their way, and both in catalogues 
nnd in the Pro** generally the defects of any 
variety are not made so plain as the virtues. 
The full truth in all matters is best. 

W. J. Farmer. 

Ye Hive, Ifni ruth, Crrnwnff. 


SUCCESSFUL PEAR CULTURE. 

I note that G. J. Le Fermier, in a recent 
issue of Gardening Illustrated, asks for 
the experience of others with regard to this 
branch of hardy fruit culture. As one who 
lias achieved a* fair measure of success in 
tiiis direction, I can as-sure the writer of the 
note in question that Pears can be very 
successfully cultivated both in the open as 
well as on walls in various parts of the 
country. My experience has been gained 
not in one locality only, but in several coun¬ 
ties, the most unfavourable of-all being Lin¬ 
colnshire. Even in this instance a good 
many varieties gave excellent results grown 
as espaliers nnd pyramids in the open 
garden, and a few al o as standards. On 
walls having an eastern and western aspect 
tho trees, which were both diagonal and 
fan-trained, gave very satisfactory returns. 
Again, with a lighter soil to deal with, and 
a position furthereouth, the results were even 
better still, and the produce was much more 
highly coloured. The same satisfaction was 
also experienced on a heavy soil overlying 
limestone, and again in another instance 
on a rich heavy loam with the old, red 
sandstone beneath it. Tlvo same remarks 
also apply to the results obtained from 
where 1 am now living (Kent), the soil in 
the present instance approximating very 
closely that mentioned in the third cited 
case. In each and every case (the first ex¬ 
cepted) the Pear has been found to yield 
most excellent returns when cultivated either 
in the form of diagonal, fan, or as cordon- 
trained trees on walls varving in aspect from 
south-west to west and from east to south¬ 
east. In the open garden espaliers, pyra¬ 
mids bushes, and columnar-trained trees 
were, and are, equally satisfactory, and 
standards in the outlying portions ‘of the 
garden and in the orchard nlso. I have 
never given cordon-trained trees a trial in 
the open, but wherever fespaliers will suc¬ 
ceed, they would, withou t doubt, yield ’well, 
»nd the best way under these conditions 
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would be to train them obliquely in order to 
obtain a longer length of stem. 

I am not acquainted either with the soil 
or climate of Cornwall, but should imagine 
that cordons grown in the manner indicated 
would bear very fine fruit, and that of the 
highest quality.' The choicest varieties only 
should be selected for this purpose, and the 
trees should be single stemmed and on the 
Quince. The querist would, no doubt, gain 
much valuable information on the subject of 
Pear-growing were he to institute inquiries 
not only in his own locality, but in various 
other dij^triets in the county in which he 
resides. The opinions thus elicited would 
then furnish him with reliable data to go 
upon, and prove more serviceable in the end 
than advice obtained from those living a 
long distance off, and to whom the nature of 
the soil and climatic conditions of Cornwall 
are imperfectly understood or, perhaps, 
quite unknown. A. W. 


DISTANCES APART TO PLANT FRUIT- 
TREES. 

These are ofttimes seen planted far too 
closely together, with the result that not 
only does overcrowding occur, but the ne- 
ce-s-ary repression which has to be practised 
to keep each from encroaching on its neigh¬ 
bour prevents them from yielding such satis¬ 
factory results as would be the case if they 
were allowed more freedom. It is amateurs 
who so often err in this direction, and in 
their anxiety to make the most of the space 
at command, either in the open or against a 
wall or fence, as the case may be, plant 
twice as many more trees as they should. 
I once witnessed a glaring cose of this de¬ 
scription, where Apples, trained as pyra¬ 
mids, had been planted so close together 
that there was barely room for any ordinary 
person to pass between them, and to keep 
the whole from becoming a veritable thicket 
the owner had to resort to the use of the 
secateurs in a very drastic fashion every 
summer and winter. Instances of too close 
planting against walls, etc., have on 
numerous occasions come under mv notice, 
and it is often a difficult matter to convince 
the owners in 6uch cases that they are in 
the wrong. 

For the information of this class of 
grower, Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, and 
Apricots, which are usually trained in the 
form of a fan, should not be nearer togeihcr 
than 15 feet, nor further apart than 18 feet, 
the less distance for walls of from 10 feet to 
12 feet in height, and .the greater for walls 
anything between 14 feet and 16 feet in 
height. In this last-named contingency, 
what are termed riders or standards trained 
fan-shape may be planted to furnish the 
upper portions of the wall. Pears trained 
either fan-shape or diagonally should stand 
15 feet and 18 feet apart respectively. In 
planting a wall entirely with Pears, a iVjngle- 
stcmined upright cordon tree may be planted 
midway between the foregoing with ad¬ 
vantage, as they take up but little room, and 
always bear well. In planting a wall en¬ 
tirely with cordon Pears, to be trained either 
vertically or obliquely, the latter-named 
being the better method when dealing with 
walls of no great height, the trees may 
stand as near together as 2 feet. Plums, 
when grown on tho cordon principle, are 
also best planted not less than 2 feet 
asunder. Espaliers, whether of Pears or 
Apples, should not Ik? less than 15 feet 
apart, and vigorous-growing sorts may Ik? 
quite 18 feet from each other. Low-growing 
or horizon tally-trained cordons of Apples, to 
plaait by the side of footpaths, are best 
about 15 feed apart. Dessert Cherries for 
walls, as well as Morellos, may be planted 
15 feet asunder. Such varieties of dessert 
Cherries as will succeed as cordons may be 
planted to stand 2 feet apart. Red and 
White Currants, as well as Gooseberries, 
when grown against walls to furnish late 
supplies, should stand from 5 feet to 6 feet 
from each other, and train up in a vertical 
direction five to six branches respectively 
from each, the branches to bo 1 foot asunder. 
Trees grown on this principle are now to be 
had ready trained from many of the leadin'* 
nursery firms. ’ ° 

Coming next to pyramid and bush trees 


for the open garden, Apples. Pears, Hums, 
and Cherries of the sweet and cooking varie¬ 
ties are cultivated in one or oilier of the 
two forms of tree mentioned. Either shoulil 
be planted not nearer together than 9 feet, 
nor wider apart than 12 feel. Where spate 
will allow, the greater distance named is 
to be preferred, as the trees then have more 
room for developing. Apple and Pear tree* 
trained “vase” or “gonlet” fa&hiou need 
to be quite 12 feet apart. As oordons tied 
to stakes or a trellis in the open, trees of 
either Apples or Pears may stand ns near 
together ns 18 inches, but 2 feet is a much 
better distance. If wide-epreading budi- 
trees are desired of either of the foregoing. 
15 feet between tree and tree is none too 
much space to allow. Such trees are, how 
ever, only suitable for kitchen gardens of 
large area or the orchard. Standard Apples, 
if on the Crab-stock, sliould be from 20 feet 
to 25 feet distant from each other, accord¬ 
ing to the vigour of the variety. On tho 
Paradise stock 15 feet apart will suffice. 
Pears may be planted 6omewhat closer, a? 
when grown as standards growth is mere 
upright than is the case with Apples. From 
18 feet to 21 feet apart is, therefore, a very 
good distance. Plums and Damsons, too, 
require less space than Apples, and may 
stand 18 feet to 21 feet asunder. Cherries 
Morellos excepted, require ample room for 
development, and should be 30 feet distant 
from each other. Morellos should bo 
planted the same as for Plums, Bullace', 
Quinces, and Medlars. It is, however, but 
seldom that more than one of each of the 
two last-named fruits is planted in private 
gardens. For Quinces, the moistest. part of 
the garden or orchard should be chosen. 
With regard to bush fruits, Currants and 
Gooseberries may be given a distance of 
6 feet apart in ’the rows, with the latter 
9 foot asunder. With regard to Raspberries, 
much depends on the method of training 
which finds favour. If the canes are trained 
or tied to trellises, the least distance the 
rows should be from each other i» 6 feet. 
If grown in the old-fashioned way—hr • 
tying the canes to stakes 4 feet to 5 feet 
in height—plant the stools 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart in the rows, and allow a distance^ of 
6 feet between the latter. A* ^ • 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Underleaves. -There is an Appls gro«n 
very extensively in Gloucestershire called the i DUir 
leaven. I have not a sample or would send one. i 
keeps until tho following April and May. n■ u * 
splendid c«x»ker and requires no sugar, kindly 1 mi 
me if there io any other name for it. as I nave never 
seen it listed as Uuderleaves in aDy catalogue. 

A. B. . .... 

[The name appears a« Underleaf in the Just 
published in 1831 of Apples grown in the 
R.H.S. Gardens at Chiswick, and i« there 
described as yellow and red in colour, oblate 
in shape, medium in size, cooking or dessert, 
third rate in quality, and in use in Decem¬ 
ber.] 

Planting Raspberries.-I have taken a garden 
until tho vciir I9iti (.March), four and a quarter 
Will it Ik* wire to plant Raspberries—i.e., cau 1 ex¬ 
pect to bo repaid in the time/—D. V. N. 

[If you plant Raspberry canes at once you 
must not look for fruit from them next year 
as they must be cut down nearly close to the 
ground in February to induce new canes, or 
suckers, to form to carry fruit the following 
year. Unless those are fairly strong you will 
get but little fruit the second year, but 
should have really good crops for many 
future years if your cultivation, manuring- 
and general treatment were good. Thus, you 
see, planting Raspberries does not offer you 
much encouragement for only two years later 
cropping. If you could secure compensation 
from a new occupier then plant now by oil 
means.] 

Lime for Strawberries and Tomatoes.-!* 

lime a good thing for Strawberries and Toinatoe-. 
If so, when should it be applied?—D. V. K. 

[Lime is uot necessarily essential lor 
Strawberries, as they produce no hard woody 
matter or stone fruit. But if the soil in 
which growing be very stiff and retentive, 
h good dusting with fresh-slacked lime twice 
during tho w inter w ill help to kill slugs, and. 
gently pointed in, do tlje ground goto*!. For 
the same reason we har'e given in relation to 
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-——June*- Tomato plan to need little 
STwheie the soil is very stiff or clayey then 
» little lime added helps to sweeten it, and 
ruder it more porous. But Generally no one 
gpoeiallv employs lime, or advises it* use. in 
rition to these soft-fruited plants. Really, 
Ijsk ii a valuable constituent in most soils, 
hit poor or close, 6tiff soils need it most,] 
Iniidintf a wall for fruit-tree*.-1 propose to 
kite a vJI buUt on whick to grow fruit. The aspect 
«ii tx icudi. tbe height 7 feet, ami the length ;«bout 
« mdt Will J°u kindly advise me how it should 
m built. d*Uj>t the thickness, material, and up- 
nolBsk cad. U a projection at the top desirable 
ii» awteetjun acain-.t frost, or does it make too 
oftchdripon to the foliage? Anv hints as to what 
I ibodd dij'Ulik' for with tbe builder would be 
■E~BiLHs 

[A w*U of the length and height stated may 
be either of w hat is termed 9-inch or 14-inch 
•erk-t.r., 0 inches and 14 inches in width i 
or thickness respectively. In the former 
cite buttweses 18 inches x 18 inches, situated 
J y*rd§ apart, would lye required to I 


I after allowing extra for coping, pointing. 
| footings, foundation*, and excavating soil 
would be about £75. For a 14-inch wall, after 
| making allowances for coping, etc., the 
approximate cost would be about £98. These 
estimates are based on the current prices 
of materials and labour in our locality, 
but in your part, of the country you may per¬ 
haps be able to get the work done for a less 
sum than that named.] 

Plum Yellow Magnum Bonum. -This 
Plum has several synonyms, but tbe name 
given above is the one in general use. It 
w the largest among the white or yellow¬ 
skinned Plums, and should always be*grown 
where fruits of the highest quality are in 
request either for stewing, preserving, or 
bottling whole in syrup. In warm seasons 
the flavour becomes sufficiently good enough 
for the fruits to be used for dessert. The 
fruits are very long, oval in shape, deep 
yellow in colour, qnd coated with a thin, 


As soon as the blossoms expuml use the 
| rabbit's tail or camel hair brttsn to disperse 
the tk)H en. paying attention to the largest 
and ix.'f't flowers. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ORCHID8. 


Cxpripedium Niobc. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence's garden 
at Burford f Dorking. 


Urtogtben it, but in the latter instance but 
!****• 24 inches x 21 inches, and 6tauding 
apart, would suffice. A 9 inch w all. 

*rll built and buttressed as mentioned, 

'< j]< 1 ftfleirer tbe purpose, but would not 
strong nor so durable as one con* 

•‘•'Med of If inch work. In any case tbe 
'til should lx? well coped cither w ith brick, 
ilitc. or stone, allow ing the coping to 
?!*** 1)01 k*® than 3 inches beyond the 
. 10 the rain may drop clear of the 
, 6 f. oun< l al ions should not be less 
' n " ® inches in depth, and if you pro- 

!,' 0 the existing soil and con- 

• vt » border resting on a coucrete base in 
*f ”^ n ihe foundation of the wall 
1 1 opt be less than 3 feet below ground 
n i 7 # * CO yards long 

... 1 k* 110 height would require, roughly 
• ,J“«V loads lime, and 

„'l- ° ,* l ? m * l ^ u Ud a wall of the same 
in 14-inch work would take 
bricks, 5 loads lime, and 12 loads 
fw approximate cost for the former, 

v Jk ^ iz ! dby Google 
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white bloom. It is owing to the latter 
circumstance that the variety is sometimes 
called White Magnum Bonum. It is an ex 
cellent cropper, and succeeds either as a 
wall-trained tree or as a pyramid. In o 
young stato growth is apt to be very 
vigorous, which is best counteracted hy lift¬ 
ing and replanting the tree after shortening 
back somewhat the strongest of the roots.— 
A. W. 

Strawberries under glass. -A low pit 

with a bed of leaves lifting the plants near 
the glass is an ideal place for starting Straw¬ 
berries, with a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. If too much water is given the 
foliage may be developed at the expense of 
the flower-spikes. For succession, shelves in 
any house available may be filled. If there 
is any suspicion of red-spider on the foliage 
dip the plants, so as to immerse the foliage, 
in a weak solution of Gishurat compound 
before placing on the shelves, and if the 
shelves are in a vinery or Poach house at 
work the syringe will keep the pluute clean. 


CYPRIPEDIUM MUBE. 

Ever since this hybrid was first exhibited by 
Messrs. Veiteh it has always been a general 
favourite. It was first raised by Mr. John 
Sedon, and flowered for the first time in 
December, 1889, on which occasion it re¬ 
ceived a first-class certificate from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, It was obtained hy 
crossing C. Spicerianum with the pollen of v 
C'. Fairrieanum, and after the plant bloomed 
other well-known hybridists succeeded in 
obtaining seedlings from similar parents, to 
which such names as Westfield variety, 
Westonbirt variety and the variety super 
bum have been attached, but as I have now 
in bloom the whole four varieties mentioned 
1 can see but little difference between them. 

There may be a trifle more colour in one, a 
few lines more or less in another, or a few- 
extra dots or hairs on another flower, but not . 
of sufficient merit to warrant such varietal 
names. The difference in the varieties 
appears to be more a matter of cultivation 
than anything else. The characters of 
C . Spicerianum and C. Fairrieanum are well 
combined in the offspring. The dorsal sepal 
has much of the shape and colour of 
C. Spicerianum, but veined and reticulated 
ns in C. Fairrieanum, though of a much 
lighter shade. The petals and lip eliow 
rather more of the character of the pollen 
parent. When grown well, the plants, having 
from six to a dozen blooms, are useful for 
decoration, and tho flowers, which are of just 
the size and shape for button holes, last a 
long time in perfection. 

After the plants have gone out of flower 
they should receive less water than when in 
full growth, but, having no pseudo bulbs to 
support the leaves, as with many other 
Orchids, they should not be kept too dry at 
the roots. In a few weeks the plants will 
commence to grow, when they should be 
examined as to whether repotting is nece> 
sary. If the plants have become pot-bound, 
or the soil has lieeorne loo*e, sour, and tie- 
composed, repotting should be done When 
repotting Cypripediunm of this kind it is not 
necessary to raise them above the rim of the 
pot, for if kept about on a level with the rim 
tiiev will do just as well; or if kept just a 
trifle below, especially as regards large speci 
mens, it will render watering easier. The 
pots used should be one or two sizes larger 
than those the plants came out oT, according 
to whether the plants are well rooted <»r 
otherwise. The pots should be well drained, 
and the compost may consist of good fibrous 
lonm, having had most of the finer particle* 
of soil sifted out. Of Osmunda fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss use equal parts, cutting 
these materials up roughly, mixing them well 
together and adding sufficient small broken 
crocks to ensure water percolating freely 
VVhen potting, press the soil moderately firm 
about the roots and Around the base of the 
plunt, but not so bard a* to prevent a free 
passage of water. After potting, tlie plants 
should l>e watered with care, and for several 
weeks the soil should be kept only just moist 
but as the new growths push up, and roots 
begin to push out into the soil, the amount of 
water should be considerably increased 
C. Niobe is a shade-loving plant, therefore it 
should not be exposed to sunshine at anv 
time, otherwise the tender foliage will 
assume a yellow tinge, and soon become in¬ 
fested with thrips. Grow’ tbe plant in a cool 
part of the Cattleya-house. The inter¬ 
mediate house will suit it if a temperature of 
about 55 degs. is maintained throughout the 
winter months. The atmosphere around the 
plants should be kept fajrlv. moist at all 
times. Original from 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SWEET-SCENTED LEAVES AND 
FLOWERS. 

A necessary part of the old-fashioned nose¬ 
gay was sweetly-scented foliage of some 
kind, varying according to the season of the 
year. In the summer there is, of course, a 
considerable choice of subjects, but at this 
time the only kind of foliage that can be 
associated with the choicer kinds of cut 
flowers is that which in most districts at 
least needs the protection of a greenhouse. 
Of these, the scented-leaved Pelargoniums 
occupy a prominent position, as the varia 
tion, \x>th in their ornamental features and 
fragrance is so great that, however fastidious 
one mav be, he can find some, at least, to 
suit his fancy. I admire the forms of Pelar¬ 
gonium crispum, with their upright growth 
and 6mall, regularly-disposed, crisped leaves, 
with their Citron-like fragrance. The larger 
and more divided leaves are, however, ad¬ 
mired by some, so that if a representative 
collection is grown all tastes may be readily 
catered for. The Myrtle, again, is a uni¬ 
versal favourite, whether in flower or for 
the sake of its scented foliage alone, while 
the Lemon Verbena,though it, as a rule, loses 
nearly all its leaves in tine winter, frequently 
retains a few of the younger ones at the 
points of the shoots, these emitting a delight¬ 
ful fragrance when handled. In the same 
way the .South African Diosmas, pretty 
little Heath-like shrubs, give off a pleasing 
perfume. A plant that in years gone by used 
to be met with in nearly every greenhouse 
and now seldom seen is the Balm of Gilead 
(Cedronella triphylla), also known as Draco- 
cephalum canariense. It is a member of 
the Labiate family, and is said to have been 
introduced from the Canary Isles as long 
ago as 1697. If a specimen is brushed 
against, its fragrance may be detected for 
some distance. 

The list of flowers remarkable for their 
fragrance that are at this season available 
in the greenhouse is a fairly extensive one. 
Those of a shrubby nature that are particu¬ 
larly noteworthy in this respect are Daphne 
indica, or odora, as it is often called, and its 
white'-flowered variety, which latter is more 
difficult to grow into a shapely plant than the 
typical form. A single bloom of G-ardenia 
will make its presence manifest throughout 
a good-sized structure—in fact, where there 
is not a free circulation of air it is too 
powerful for many people. This needs, if 
possible, a temperature higher than that of 
an ordinary greenhouse. The Himalayan 
Luculia gratissima is another winter-flower¬ 
ing subject whose blossoms are sweetly 
scented, and, withal, remarkably showy. 
Buddleia asiatioa, an old species which has 
come very much to the front within recent 
years, has long spikes of sweet-smelling 
flowers, in colour white with a yellowish 
centre. The pretty, yellow-flowered Coro- 
nilla glauca and Erica melanthera have both 
a slight perfume, which to some is more 
pleasing than a stronger scent. Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations, of which we have had 
so many beautiful varieties put into com¬ 
merce within recent years, are now universal 
favourites. Some of them, however, in 
which the form and colour of the flower 
leave nothing to be desired, do not possess 
the fragrance of the old kinds, and much 
the same may be said of some of the newer 
kinds. What may be regarded as homely 
flowers are always much appreciated. In 
the foremost rank of these must be placed 
the Violets, which, if grown in frames, will 
remain fresh and bright for a considerable 
time. Mignonette, too, is another of the 
same class. This must not be kept close or 
coddled in any way. Provided this is borne 
in mind, seed sown, towards the end of 
August will yield good flowering examples by 
the winter. It does best when kept in a 
cold-frame in the autumn in order to have 
all the light and air possible, and when taken 
into the greenhouse these requirements 
should be borne in mind. Stocks, even 
though they may not be at their beet in the 
depth of winter, are exceedingly fragrant. 
A selection known as Beauty of Nice is a 
good variety for winter blooming. In a warm 


greenhouse the Heliotrope will often flower, 
but, of course, not with the same freedom as 
it does in the summer, while at this season 
the blossoms do not, I think, possess the 
fragrance they do later on. 

Bulbs include Roman Hyacinths, Lily of 
the Valley, Paper White and double Roman 
Narcissi, and LiLium longiflorum from re¬ 
tarded bulbs. That somewhat dull-coloured 
member of the Wallflower family, Cheiran- 
tlius kewens-is, will flower throughout the 
winter, and its blossoms are very sweet- 
scented. Although none of the Primulas have 
a pronounced fragrance, yet in a mass their 
perfume is pleasing. The* most prominent in 
this respect is, I think, Primula kewensis, 
which in all probability inherits this feature 
from one of its parents—Primula verticil- 
lata, which, however, does not flower till the 
spring. _ X. 


ROSE NOTES. 

In the issue for December 16th “ W.” writes 
of the value of Comtesse de Cayla, and “ Sub 
Rosa ” refers to the Orleans Rose. I have 
often noted the charms of many China and 
dwarf-growing Polyantha Roses, but while 
the planting season is still with us I would 
like to call attention to their usefulness 
when grown as short-stemmed standards. 
Free growers, such as the two varieties men¬ 
tioned, with Mrs. W. H. Cuthbush, Jessie, 
Phyllis, Gloire des Polyanthas, etc., are 
never seen to better ad vantage than when 
grown in this form. Being of good habit, 
they make a much better head than many of 
I the Teas and their hybrids, and are veritable 
, mops of flower throughout the season. We 
are apt to imagine that only very strong 
growers are suitable for standards, and also 
that these dwarf growers are only suitable 
for beds and pots. For some few years I 
have been much pleased with short standards 
of these in pots. They afford a greater show* 
when the heads are raised, and make excel¬ 
lent subjects to break up the formality too 
frequently found in groups. In the centres 
of beds, or even as single plants, we do not 
find them in standard form often enough, and 
I feel convinced that once grown in this way 
they will find favour. 

“Kbt.” does not speak very highly of 
Lady Hillingdon as an outdoor bloomer. 
True it is very thin, but so, too, are many 
more. My own experience does not coincide 
with that of your correspondent. With me it 
has grown freely both upon stiff and quite 
sandy soil, weak manure water being freely 
supplied in the latter case. There are not 
the least signs of its dying out. Buds in¬ 
serted in the summer of 1910 have produced 
plants 18 inches to 3 feet in height, so it 
appears likely to prove a good Tea during 
cool seasons. The length of petal and depth 
of colour during the past glorious autumn 
were very noticeable, and I trust “Kbt.” 
will have “better luck next time.” 

“ G. G.,” on page 734, 6peaks highly of 
Roses under Fir-trees, a situation most 
would consider quite unsuitable. Having 
seen the Roses referred to growing I can 
endorse what he states, and also the neces¬ 
sity. of keeping the Pine-needles from 
accumulating. It is a happy way of grow ing 
Roses to have them clothing the bare stems 
of trees, but some of the Firs and the Silver 
Birch have 6tems that to my mind are so 
handsome and in keeping with the surround¬ 
ings as to need no covering. More use might 
well be made of our climbing and pillar 
Roses. A tree that is failing, or has become 
too large, may be trimmed back so as to leave 
a stem with a few spurred branches of 
9 inches to 12 inches in length. If Roses are 
planted in prepared ground at the base of 
these we get a fine flowering pyramid of any 
desired height, and this with a very little 
labour. 

We frequently hear discussed the need or 
otherwise of protecting Roses ; also several 
methods of doing this. Not enough thought 
is given to the great help derived from a dry 
base. The present season being so wet, there 
wdll probably be many cases where the water 


is lying around the plants, and if 6ome means 
can be found of drawing this away there will 
be much less risk of injury from frosts when 
they come. A few small nicks of the spade 
or Iieavy hoe will be all that is needed in the 
majority of cases. While the weather is mild 
and the ground so wet we might ease the 
great pressure of early spring by pruning 
away all superfluous and poor wood from 
among our strong-growing Roses upon per¬ 
golas, arches, etc. This may as well be cut 
aw ay as opportunity offers, but I do not care 
to cut much wood when hard frozen, as then 
the wound seldom heals over eo well. Under no 
circumstances should the long and useful 
branches of strong growers be allowed to 
sw ay about and chafe each other, and where 
possible older wood may be removed and 
these branches secured, much the same as if 
it were March. The removal of the old 
wood w'ill not hasten young growth to any 
appreciable extent, and the softer points of 
maiden shoots can be cut away at the usual 
time. In looking over the Rose-buds a few 
days back it was gratifying to note how well 
they have taken on the whole. Both upon 
dwarf and standard stocks I do not remem 
ber to have seen them more promising. It 
has been impressed upon me on several occa¬ 
sions that we find a better “take” of buds 
during a dry season. Dull, but dry. is the 
ideal weather for budding, and although 
seldom dull we appear to have benefited by 
the drier atmosphere that prevailed. 

__ P. U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mulching Roiei.- About a month ago I planted 
thirty to forty dwarf Rosea (H.P. and H.T.) amt 
about twenty climbers, on ground fairly well 
manured below with cow-manure, and have since 
given them a mulching of wood-ashes, about 6 inches 
or 6 inches deep, as a protection against* frost. I 
am now told by a friend that to mulch with wood- 
ashes was a mistake, as they lighten and dry the 
ground too much. Would you kindly say through 
your columns if I have done wrong, and, if so, the 
best remedy for me to employ? My ground lies 
high, is exposed to the sun all day, and is, I should 
say, a medium to light soil and stony. If you would 
also give me a short outline ns to what the treat¬ 
ment in the way of manuring (natural and artificial) 
should be during the next twelve or eighteen months 
I should be grently obliged.—F. J. T. 

[You certainly used the wood ashen too 
lavishly; such a depth cannot fail to harm 
the base of your plants. It is also apt to be¬ 
come a soapy mass that cannot help the 
Roses. We would remove all we could and 
lightly fork in the remainder. There is very 
little need for protection if you keep the base 
of the plants fairly dry. Wood ashes are a 
good fertiliser, but not as a surfaoe dressing 
of six inches, and this upon newly-prepared 
beds. As you have put a good quantity of 
cow manure into your soil it should need 
little further feeding during the first year; 
afterwards you could mulch freely and water 
during extra dry weather. Your ground and 
high position should be favourable to good 
results, but as much harm is done by over¬ 
feeding as the other extreme.] 

Pruning Rambler Roses. -I planted in 
November several Climbing Rose-trees, Wichuraianas 
and Ramblers. Should they or should they not be 
cut down the following March? I know how to 
prune them after the first year, but there seems a 
difference of opinion as to their treatment the flret 
year. Nurserymen and florists seem to laugh at the 
idea of cutting them down the first year and sacrific¬ 
ing the flowers. Private people and, I believe, some 
gardening papers tell me the contrary. Would you 
kindly advise me on the matter?— Lairel. 

[There is no reason why you should not 
leave some of the soundest wood upon your 
Ramblers, e*tc., if you are anxious for a few 
flowers the first season from planting; but it 
is generally conceded that cutting down close 
secures the best results in the end, as we gdt 
long growths upon established roots, and 
these will invariably produce the best 
flowers. Of course, all depends upon the 
condition of your wood at pruning time. Soft 
or pithy wood, 60 frequently found among 
maidens that have been rushed up on rich 
soils, is useless, and only quite sound wood 
w'ill be of any appreciable service the first 
year. It is also rather a strain upon newly- 
planted Roses to ask them for much bloom as 
well as strong growths the first year from 
planting, and one seldom gets satisfaction in 
both directions. Ripened wood upon plants 
turned out of pots may be left.] 
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‘ y; '-*r OUTDOOR PLANTS* AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. good deal of care, and I should like to know 

^ I _ The Double German Catchfly (Lychnis if Anybody has anything better to suggest for 

r»rvr'VTa Viscaria splendens plena).—This flowered plants of this kind. I have been thinking if 

> ) COTTAGE GARDENS. nicely with me in 1911, and as I went we had pieces of wire after the fashion of the 

GOOD deal can be learned from cottage [ roumi my garden the other day and Carnation supports this might do, but 

^ man on es expressed surprise pictured what the resting plants gave the 8 r * a t trouble with all these things is the 
Sgj j should puts cottage garden in the ; me in summer I came upon this Lychnis, artificial appearance they have, and a plant 
float of “The English Flower Garden,” but i The sight brought back to me the °f the Double German Catchfly with about 

jJhkJ ffood reason for doing so, because many pleasure afforded by this plant, which is quite or a dozen wires or sticks to support ns 

of the prettiest gardens in England are an old one in gardens. It is doubtless many stems is too ludicrous. The single 

***£*:■» Cottage gardens. Talk about formalities, known to a great many of your readers, but varieties hold themselves up better than the 

, I lothingcan be more “formal” than the little there must be many who have not made its double one, but there is something especially 
jmiow-sbaped cottage garden, yet how often acquaintance, and who may wisely do 60 . I attractive about this double one that com- 
planted in natural and artistic ways, was told it was a nice thing for a little mends it to me. 

It » wonderful how some cottagers adorn rockery I put up, but I came to the con- The Summer Snowflake.— It is a long 

* Ch B gardens at little cost. Hardy plants j elusion that it was more suitable for the time before we may expect to see the Summer 

t ^ them much, and perhaps do most of the , border when I found out its height, and so I Snowflake in flower, but I should like to raise 
Km:t w fork. One of the charms of England as com- j moved it there. With me it has grown more ( the question of where it can be grown best. 

I n-ith countries abroad is the beautv of j than a foot high in common soil. I think it is | I was reading a gardening book the other 

*^'■1 ito cottage gardens. W. R. 1 a very fine thing, with its long spikes of evening and I came upon a suggestion that 



Mr. Woodrow's cottage at Ketteringham Common , Hetherset , Norfolk . 


this species should be planted in sun and in 
dry soil. Now this is quite contrary to the 
suggestion in another book that Leucojum 
sestivum should be put into 6 inches of water. 
This seems a case of doctors differing, and I 
should not be surprised if those who know 
this plant best would not say that it can be 
grown in either dry soil, moist soil, or 
planted in 6 inches of water. But it is, I 
consider, a plant which has been a good deal 
over-rated. So far as the relative proportion 
of the stems and flowers counts one might say 
that it is an instance of the saying, “ Much 
cry and little wool.” You have a long stem 
and on it a cluster of small, insignificant¬ 
looking white flowers, not nearly so fine as 
those of the Spring Snowflake. *1 may be a 
little too unkind to the Summer Snowflake 
but I am certain that it is a plant of little 
effect when in a border with nothing but its 
own qualities to speak for tt.\ What appeals 
to mo in tho suggestion to plant it in efncho, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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double flowers of a fine rose-red, and quite 
like those of some of the old Double Rockets 
I see pictured in books. When exposed it 
requires tying lip, which is a drawback for 
a plant like this, as it is difficult to support it 
without spoiling its appearance. 

Supporting flowers.— I should like to 
ask what can be done with plants like the 
Lychnis when they have to be grown in such 
places as those in which the wind is pretty 
strong at times? I think it is a great dis¬ 
figurement to put one little stick to a plant 
and then to put about the stems a piece of 
twine, raffia, or other tying material. You 
can never Quite avoid bunching the stems if 
they are to oe kept quite erect, and the tying 
material always shows. I think the green 
twist so much sold now is the best for the 
purpose, but I tried the plan with one plant 
of putting a thin twig to each stem and 
fastening the stem to this with a bit of 
green twist. This takes a long time and a 


**oel this in vivid colouring, while its sym¬ 
metrical proportions render it additionally de- 
*irahle. In many instances Tulips, however 
bright and attractive their colours may be, 
we deficient in beauty of form, with their 
*hoit stalks and bluntly-shaped buds. In the 
f we of Vermilion Brilliant, however, on the 
other hand, the tapering bud is of fine form, 
M|d the flowers are borne on stems some 
»inches in length, which, though slender, are 
of sufficient strength to carry the intensely 
bright blossoms in an almast erect position, 
the slight curve in the foot-stalk adding 
materially to the flower’s attractive appear- 
lr >ce. For early forcing, for bringing on 
padually under glass in March, or for plant- 
la g in the open garden, this variety is indie- 
pns&ble, and that its merits are well 
4 Ppreciated is proved by its extended culture. 
'-WrXDSAM Fitzherbert. 
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of water is that there would be less of the 
bare stem to be seen, and that the flowers 
would then be more proportionate to the 
height of the plant. But, surely, this could 
be achieved by those who have no water, 
growing it through a carpet of some other 
flower. Will anybody suggest the best for 
this purpose? I think it would need to be not 
less than 6 inches high, and possibly as much 
as 9 inches. 

The Winter Jasmine.— This is in flower 
as I write this, and as I wander through 
suburban roads and streets I often wonder 
why it is not even more widely seen at this 
season than it is. One of my boyhood’s re¬ 
collections is that of often seeing a big plant 
growing on the house of an old lady in the 
country. It had been in the same place for 
many years, and was growing in virtually 
gravel and sand, and fastened up rather 
roughly against a wall of the house facing 
almost due south. It was a warm corner, 
and the Jasmine was truly a feast, even for 
a boy, iu the sunnier of the winter days. 
Even in dull weather I was always glad to 
see this plant, with its pendent branches and 
its stars of gold. All through the years 
which have gone since then 1 have always 
valued the Winter Jasmine, and now that I 
have a garden of my own I am pleased to 
grow it to brighten up the dull weather of 
the winter days. I think it does best on a 
wall. It does so with me, and I have tried it 
on a pergola. Still, I think it flowers best 
when it is well warmed up in summer and 
autumn, while the golden flowers get a little 
shelter should severe frost come when it is in 
bloom, as frequently happens. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


SWEET PEA SEEDS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sib,—Y ou will, I am sure, not fail me 
the courtesy of permission to reply to the 
letter of G. W. Kerr, which appears in vour 
issue of December 14th, page 745. 1 am 

informed that Geo. W. Kerr is employed 
by Messrs. Atlee Burpee, of the United 
States. I have looked at the last- year’s 
order from this firm to enable me to deal 
with the allegations made. I find included 
therein a few good things, and many of ray 
very cheapest, in regard to which I give 
no sort of recommendation. Some were cold as 
grandiflora** and others under such faint 
praise as “not so pleasing nor quite fixed.” 
Thirteen were sold .as unfixed. If my worst 
varieties were equal to my best the prices of 
the latter would be a fraud upon my cus¬ 
tomers ; but at any rate I do a great deal, 
and what I am sure no other grower does, in 
destroying a large proportion of the great 
number of new stocks 1 test every year. All 
iny varieties are new in the sense that they 
are the outcome of recent Mendelian work; 
but, a6 my catalogue proves, it is not claimed 
for them that all arc startling novelties, nor 
would one suppose that “Geo. W. Kerr,” or 
anyone else, would expect to buy startling 
novelties at 2d. or 3d. per packet, which was 
the price paid for many of the varieties 
criticised so severely. Also, I cannot help 
wandering why Geo. W. Kerr should have 
expected varieties sold under the names 
“Helen Lewis” arid “Mrs. W. R. Pitt,” for 
instance, to prove to be novelties at all ! 

With regard to germination, I am ready 
to guarantee that any seeds of mine, selected 
from my stocks at random, will give 90 per 
cent, of plants if germinated under mv sujK*r- 
vision. The testimonials in my catalogue, 
and many others I can produce, are genuine, 
spontaneous, and disinterested. Thousands 
of my customers, however, do not need to go 
to a trade rival for an opinion of my 6ceds. 

With regard to the quality of Californian 
seed, I again maintain that it is grown in a 
very mild climate, and it is ill adapted to 
stand the vagaries of English weather. This 
my critic unconsciously confirms when he 
speaks of temperatures from 40 degs. to 
80 degs. Our temperature goes some 
30 degs. lower, and our fogs, winds, ar.d 
frosts are as trying to plants of Californian 
constitution as the North Pole would be to a 
black man. I tried American *eed some 


years ago, and kuow. It failed miserably. 
How the “Paradise” seed stands the winter 
without protection of any kind is open for 
anyone to come and see here and now. 
i As for Californian soil, T do not care 
I enough for it to shed even a drop of ink in 
attacking it; but I have lately read that the 
I tilth is 8 inches deep only, with a pan under* 
j neath like cement, and that constant irriga 
j tion is necessary. I am convinced that the 
j British Isles, with their climate, produce the 
best in the world, and the world knows it. 

You have cut out from your corres- 
I pendent’s letter a paragraph which reveals 
| his ignorance of the first principles or 
I genetics, so I need not deal with it. 

Finally, I may say Hint in spite of their ex- 
i perience of uiy seeds. Messrs. Atlee Burpee 
I have already ordered 16 varieties from my 
I new catalogue. They do not do eo to fill the 
domestic flower vases, nor to enrich me. 1 
have always dealt with them direct, and only 
wish they hud had the courtesy to send any 
complaint to me direct. 

Hilda Hemuh. 

Holdfast Hull, Upton ou Sc vei n. 

ANNUALS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 
Occasionally it is found on taking stock of 
the rock garden in spring that some of the 
more tender occupants have succumbed, 
either to excessive wet, to attacks of slugs 
or vermin, or to severe frost. It. is not 
always possible to replace at the time those 
which have perished, and what would other 
wise be unsightly gaps may be furnished, for 
the season at all events, with colonies of 
annuals. Those to whom these popular sub¬ 
jects are only known as summer occupants 
of the border may be unaware that there is 
a considerable variety adapted for culture iu 
the rock garden. The pockets or niches 
where those annuals are to be sown may with 
advantage receive a top-dressing f‘ light, 
rich soil, which will form a suitable bed for 
the seedlings. It may lie objected that the 
colonies will need attention in the wav of 
watering, but in practice it will be found 
that—except during a possible dry spell after 
sowing-the moisture in the ground will be 
sufficient. Indeed, the thought has fre¬ 
quently oceured to me that many .nnuals 
reach their highest development during com¬ 
paratively dry weather; and it cannot be 
disputed that the colours are brighter and 
the display more prolonged when the rainfall 
is a trifle lesa than the average. Early and 
rather drastic thinning is imperative. It is, 
perhaps, the better way to perforin this 
operation in two instalments, so that allow 
ance inay be made for casualties, either from 
j misadventure or from vermin ; but in any 
! case it ought not to be deferred until the 
seedlings get crowded, lanky, and drawn. A 
sprinkling of soot or of freshly-slaked lime 
will dispose of slugs, which are the chief 
enemies of tender seedlings; and, unfortu- 
! irately, the crevices of the rock garden make 
capital harbours for these pests. When 
growth is rapid and vigorous, however, the 
young plants soon get beyond danger, and in 
genial weather they make uninterrupted pro¬ 
gress, The following is a selection of an¬ 
nuals, which, from personal observation, 
have been found to do well under ordinary 
conditions, and to add considerably both to 
the interest and the appearance of the rock 
garden : — 

(Enothera rosea. A pretty little variety 
of the Evening Primrose, about 6 inches 
high, and bearing abundance of bloom of a 
delicate rose colour. GS. taraxaeifolia alba, 
which bears large flowers—white, turning to 
rose with age—may also be used effectively. 
Height, 6 inches. 

Saponaria calabrica is too well known 
to need further reference. The white form, 
S. c. alba, does not appear to be so suit¬ 
able as the type. 

Nasturtiums.— All the dwnrf varieties are 
useful, and appear to thrive in a marked 
degree in poor and almost baked positions. 

Leptosiphon ROSEUS makes a neat and 
attractive plant, and flowers profusely. L 
aureus and L. albus are more compact in 
j habit and equally valuable. 

I NycteriMa SELAGINOIPES, in a fairly 
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moist situation, doe*» well, ami is pleasantly 
perfumed. This is an annual worth cultiva¬ 
ting in any part of the garden. Flowery 
white and light blue. Height, 4 inches. 

Ionopsidium acaule is inclined to ramble, 
but never gets quite out of hand. The 
Violet Cress, as it is called, is barely 
3 inches in height, and its blooms are a deli¬ 
cate shade of mauve. This is an ideal annual 
for rock work. A pale, but effective, yellow 
may be found in 

Gamolepis Tagetes, whose blqoras re¬ 
semble those of a miniature Daisy in form, 
and are carried clear of the foliage. Height, 
about 6 inches. 

Alyssum minimum makes a fine display 
and is a good doer. It is quite dwarf, and 
remains ornamental over a long period. 

Mignonette, Candytuft, Kaulfussia Riuel- 
loides. and Convolvulus minor may also be 
noticed ; and other annuals, which may 1 m* 
equally' as good as those mentioned, will 
occur to those interested. Kht. 


XOTES AND It EE LIES. 

Growing plants under trees. What can pro¬ 
fitably he grown under trees in the way of flower* or 
vegetables?—D. V. N. 

[You may grow bulbs, such as Daffodils of 
many varieties, beneath trees, because tlu»*e 
flower before the leaves on the frees have 
formed. Wallflowers and Violets abo do 
very well in such position. Vegetables gener 
ally do badly there, as these all need ample 
sunshine, whilst the deep working of soil 
and manuring they need simply cause tree 
roots to run iu and eat up the soil. Still, you 
may try dwarf French Beans, sown thinly, 
Radishes, Spinach, and ordinary herbs.} 

A border for 1912.— A border likely to be 
very attractive another summer line just 
been partially planted, so far ns the front 
portion is concerned, with batches of the 
now well known pink Diamond and Tufted 
Pansy Councillor Waters. Batches of seed¬ 
ling Pentstemons and Antirrhinums are 
ready iu cold-frames to fill up most of the 
centre, whilst the background—conditions 
being against the employment of taller 
plants—is already tenanted with clumps of 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. Lowthian Bell, spaces 
being reserved for filling up in due time 
with scarlet Salvias or Cannas, or both, as 
amount of stock may determine. This parti¬ 
cular arrangement was the result of a wish 
for a special display of colour ou this border 
at a certain time. The newer strains of 
Pentsteraou and Antirrhinum are extremely 
useful for the purpose above nuined, the 
colours in the majority of cases beins; so 
clear and distinct. It is a Little difficult to 
find anything iu the way of scarlet flowering 
perennials of about the same height and 
season as the earlier flowering Shasta Daisies. 
The Lychnis and Monardas are good, 
but hardly striking enough for the purpose 
required. Possibly the scarlet Lobelias art.' 
the best, but they are more suited to tho 
centres of borders. Iu the background the 
foliage would be hidden by things of denser 
growth, and the foliage plays an important 
part iu the attractive appearance of tho 
plant. A little later in the season the best 
of the scarlet and crinuson Phloxes furnish 
an abundant supply of these particular 
shades. When the newer Kniphofias become 
more generally known they will probably bo 
often utilised for the backs of borders, for 
the colouring is brilliant and the flowers hot- 
in good condition for some time.—E. B. S. 

Asperula hexaphylla.-The many who like 
white flowers of an elegant habit and as suitable for 
cutting as those nf the lace-like Gypsophila pru"- 
cuJnta would do well fo turn their attention to the 
claims of Asperula hexaphylla, a tall-growing Wood¬ 
ruff, which is not too widely grown, and which ha*» 
many merits to commend it. Its height is from 
18 Inches to 2\ feet. The growth is slender, while 
the quantity of small white flowers renders it very 
attractive in the border. Asperula hexaphylla dce> 
well in either sun or shade.—8. A. 

Surfacing Violets in frames with sand.- 
The practice of surfacing Violets growing in frame* 
with about an inch of sand is extending, and i'J a 
garden I visited the other day I observed that this 
plan was adopted in all the frames filled with 
Violets. One of the benefits claimed Is that it keep* 
the flowers clean, but it must have other good points. 
In the garden referred to the plants of Marie Loii.k'. 
La Trance. Mrs. J. J. A&tor. and others were superb, 
the flowers Jarge and clean.—A. 8. 
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OK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

AN IRISH ROCK GARDEN. 

Tbi rock garden at BaJlvfin was originally 
a quarry. Bosaibly, in the year 1847, during 
(i»6 Irish famine, it was converted into a 
rock garden euch as was constructed in 
liwto daw, in order to give employment. 
Two tunnels were built of large stone's, and 
A rough staircase leading from the lower to 
th* upper pond. Large rocks were stuck up 
<10 end, and a few Ferns planted. After this 
u became a saw mill. A shule for water was 
ekwrtj constructed of stones with arch- 
war.* under, somewhat like an old Roman 
deduct, and a waterwheel put up. About 


i able to obtain good photographs in conse- 
j quence. 

A good stock of rock plants is being got 
together by degrees, and Captain and Mrs. 
Coote brought home a few things from 
Kashmir. Unfortunately, many of them 
perilled on the journey home, but some of 
the seeds collected came up, notably an 
Elder with orange-coloured berries and a 
mauve Scaibious, found on top of a pass, 
©omewhat resembling Scabiosa caucasica. It 
is a matter of time furnishing a rock garden 
with suitable plants and making suitable 
sites for the different varieties. 

SOME GOOD ROCK~PLANTS. 
Saxifkaga decipiens and its varieties. — 
The forms of S. decipiens are valuable addi¬ 
tions to the plants suitable for the rock 


k ileps in Sir A. Coole’s garden at Bally fin, Mount rath , Queen s Co., Ireland. 


»gu tliis (ell into disuse, and in 
iwi, when the big storm blew down enor- 
numbers of large trees, the whole 
|»wn was choked, and lay derelict. 

nbout four years ago, Mr. M’Laren, 
2* steward at Ballvfin, realised the possi- 
•waWs of the place, and got the timber 
cleared away and more trees cut down. Irn- 
pOK-ments were made in the style of the 
•towaork, the shape of the lower pond 
and rough slabs used as pavement 
° J paths. The charm of the garden is, 
^ttoubu-dly, the beautiful natural sand- 
and the water falling over the 
w the rock. Unfortunately, when the 
r tor b<o photographer over to Bal.lv- 
l * le oric * past ntyiormally dry 

was scarce, imd* he wns un 
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garden, and are highly appreciated for their 
bright colours. They are easily cultivated, 

^ and to obtain good-eized flowers should be 
I afforded a fairly rich soil. It is advisable to 
[ plant them where they are shielded from the 
full effects of the sun, otherwise the colour 
j fades from the flowers rather quickly, 
j S. decipiens grandiflora is undoubtedly the 
I best (it also goes under the name of Batlio- 
I nensis), with flowers of a good red colour, 

! borne on branching stems, which attain the 
] height of 6 inches and 8 inches. The in¬ 
dividual blossoms are large for a decipiens 
form, and it is a great acquisition. The 
flowers of S. decipiens Clibrani are some¬ 
what paler in colour than those of the pre- 
| ceding. It is not quite so tall, .but quite as 
robust iu Toling*. S. d. Arkwrighti is similar 


to Clibrani, both in size and colour of 
flowers. The three forms are excellent, and 
should have a foremost place in every collec¬ 
tion. Increasing the stock is an easy matter, 
especially when one has a cold frame. The 
plants should be pulled to pieces when the 
flowering season is over, and each rgsette 
potted up into a small pot. These should be 
placed in a cold frame and kept close and 
shaded for a time, until root action takes 
place. After this, air may be gradually 
afforded. Under this treatment excellent 
plants can be obtained for the following sea¬ 
son s planting. 

Shobtia uniflora grandiflora. This 
is a valuable plant for a moist spot in the 
rock garden. It is larger in. every respect 
than the species, and very robust. The rose- 
coloured flowers are somewhat pendent and 
beautifully fringed at the edges. It thrives 
well in a mixture of peat and loam. A close 
watch must be kept during late uuiumu ami 
winter to prevent slugs eating out the 
crowns. 

Phyteuma COM.OBUM is an interesting and 
curious plant with almost stemless flowers 
2 inches or 3 inches high. It should be 
planted in a deep crevice in the full 6un. It 
delights in a mixture of limestone chipping*, 
grit, and loam. 

^Ethionema cordifolium and JE. grandi- 
florum are dwarf plants with racemes of pink 
flowers. They require a soil in which ha* 
been mixed plenty of limestone chippings or 
old mortar rubble, and should be given a 
position in full sun. E. C. Pooley. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GOOD SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The remarks made by several correspondents 
in recent issues regarding the beauty and 
usefulness of the single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themums prove that there is a greater value 
in this type of the flower than growers of the 
large exhibition Japanese blooms have ever 
cared to admit. 

Some fourteen years ago I called attention 
to the possibilities of single Chrysanthemums 
for cutting, but at that time there were com¬ 
paratively few growers who saw any real 
beauty in them. Notwithstanding the little 
encouragement given to this type of the 
flower in the earlier days, they have 
advanced rapidly, so much so that the last 
three years have seen quite remarkable pro¬ 
gress. The Crystal Palace Show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society in early 
November last proved how much has been 
done in recent years. In one group set up by 
a market grower of high repute some of the 
very finest single Chrysanthemums were 
shown. The blooms showed how valuable 
they are compared with the large exhibition 
Japanese and incurved blooms. The mem¬ 
bers of the “Pagram” family of large- 
flowered singles were seen in ideal form, and 
there is little doubt that flowers of this type 
are very popular, and riglitlv so. Besides 
the original Edith Pagram (pink) there were 
Bronze Edith Pagram, a pretty bronze 
sport from the former, and the new Mrs. 
VV. Garner, a bronze snort from the last 
mentioned, but of a distinctly brighter tone 
of colour. There is also a white sport from 
Edith Pagram, sent out under the name of 
White Pagram. and a very fine yellow sport 
distributed last spring under the name of 

•'ll'. T ^ 1 * ilm G j} b ?y- These five members 
of the Pagram family are worthy of in 
elusion in all collections. Roupell Bcautv is 
a large, beautiful flower of a wine-red colour 
In the same market-grower’s group was a 
superb new sort certificated under the name 
of Celia--one of the best new large-flowered 
singles of the present season. The flow-era 
have several rows of florets and the colour is 
bright yellow. I quite agree respecting the 
charms of Mensa. This fine white variety 
proves that, as a disbudded flower it is an 
ideal single. Although the last-mention^ 
variety is regarded with favour by some 
growers when grown in undisbudded form it 
is much less attractive in this fashion 
Canary Bird .is another distinct lar»o. 
flowered yellow single, of pleasing form, and 
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it is also free-flowering. In Florrie King the 
form ifi good and the colour a clear pink. The 
flowers, of Sylvia shade, are large, and the 
colour is deep rosy-red, with a broad white 
zone round the yellow disc. The same may 
be said of Metta, a fine companion to the 
last-named sort, the flowers being large and 
coloured deep magenta, with a white zone 
round the disc. Two white sorts of fine 
quality are Snowflake (certificated last year), 
a large flower of the purest white, with a 
green disc, the blooms when disbudded 
being quite 6 inches in diameter; White 
Beauty in form is exquisite, and the white is 
very faintly tinted with blush. At this same 
slvovv two yellow sorts were especially note¬ 
worthy. These were Mrs. John Peed, a large 
single of superb quality, of a bright yellow 
colour, and Charles Dickens, a golden-yellow 
variety of medium to large size and of very 
even form. One of the largest new singles of 
the season is Miss Margaret Walker, of ideal 
form and of the highest quality, the colour 
a distinct tone of bronze. A new white kind 
that well merited the first-class certificate it 
received is R. G. Burge, by those qualified 
to express an opinion the best new white, 
large-flowered single of the season. 

_W. V. T. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: PROPAGATING. 
It is well to observe some care in the selec¬ 
tion of the cuttings that are to provide next 
year’s batch of plants. Some varieties 
develop good and healthy shoots in abund¬ 
ance, while others are just the reverse. 
Nothing is gained by inserting cuttings of 
unhealthy stocks. Assuming growers suc¬ 
ceed in rooting such cuttings, the chances 
are the resulting plants may be a long time 
growing out of a debilitated condition, and 
the final results very ooor. Not many years 
since it was regarded as absolutely essen¬ 
tial that blooms for exhibition could only be 
produced on plants that were rooted in 
November or December and grown on 
strongly subsequently. Good blooms are 
certainly obtained by these means, but such 
measures have been proved to be not abso¬ 
lutely essential. Systems of culture are 
changing, and much of what was considered 
orthodox years ago is now lightly regarded 
by many of our best growers. Early uro- 
pagation generally results in the develop¬ 
ment of plants of undue height. This is one 
of the disadvantages of early propagation. 
There has always been an object in* early 
propagation, the main reason for such early 
work being the desire to obtain second-crown 
buds in August, as these buds invariably 
produce blooms of high quality. The stop¬ 
ping of plants that are grown to produce 
large exhibition blooms nas, to some ex¬ 
tent, upset the older system of culture, but 
there are objections to the wholesale stop¬ 
ping of Chrysanthemums, as many plants 
will yield good blooms without interfering 
with the natural growth of the plants. 
Superb blooms are frequently obtained from 
plants propagated in January and February, 
»nd even later, when first-crown buds are 
retained of such plants; but a first-crown 
bud selection of most varieties propagated 
so early as November and the first fortnight 
of December, seldom results satisfactorily. 
In my opinion a late December and January 
propagation is by far the best, as bv the 
time the cuttings "have rooted the days begin 
to lengthen, and the young plants go ahead 
from fcne start. Leading exhibitors are still 
disposed to root their Chrysanthemums 
singly in thumb-pots, arguing that, when 
once"the cuttings are rooted and their re¬ 
potting becomes necessary, the plants may 
be turned out without damaging the roots. 
There is something in this assertion, no 
doubt, but grand plants may be raised with 
far less trouble and a larger number within 
a smaller area. Cuttings root very success¬ 
fully when inserted in rows in shallow boxes, 
these being preferred because the compost 
does not then get sour. Boxes and pots 
both need to be carefully crocked. 

Readers who desire to raise large quanti¬ 
ties of Chrysanthemums should make up a 
cutting bed on a side bench of the green¬ 
house. Lengths of boarding some 3 inches 
to 4 inches wide, and fixed on their edge, 
will make excellent propagating beds, if they 


be filled with prepared compost after pro¬ 
viding adequate drainage. The cuttings may 
be dibbled in in rows. After watering in 
the cuttings, this improvised cutting-bed 
should be covered with sheets of glass to 
maintain the cuttings in a fresh condition. 
Good fibrous loam aud well-decomposed leaf- 
mould in equal parts, passed through a sieve 
with a half-inch mesh, are the basis of the 
compost. The roilgher siftings should be 
saved for covering the crocks. To each 
bushel of loam and leaf-mould combined add 
half-ft-peck of coarse silver sand or clean 
road-grit, or, if smaller quantities of soil 
only are wanted, in these same proportions. 
A dusting of wood ashes, or, failing this, 
crushed charcoal, is beneficial. After filling 
pots, boxes, or cutting-bed with the prepared 
compost, make the soil rather firm, aud sub¬ 
sequently sprinkle on the surface some clean, 
coarse* silver sand. When dibbling in the 
cuttings the sand is carried down to the base 
of the bole, and.on this base each cutting 
in its respective hole should rest. When in¬ 
serting tne cuttings press each one firmly 
at its base, so that it does not hang sus¬ 
pended in the hole, otherwise it will fail to 
root. Successful propagators prefer to 
dibble in their Chrysanthemum cuttings 
within two hours of the shoots being de¬ 
tached from the stock plants, and when 
treated in this fashion flagging is avoided. 
To maintain the cuttings in a fresh condi¬ 
tion they are occasionally sprayed overhead, 
a light dewing sufficing after they have been 
watered in in the first instance. To avoid 
confusion label each variety as it is taken 
in hand, and, if possible, keep each sort 
well apart on.the propagating bench for the 
same reason. Maintain a temperature of 
about 40 decs, to 45 degs. during the root¬ 
ing, and each day wipe the condensed mois¬ 
ture from the glass coverings. E. G. 

NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 
Chrysanthemum show In Essex Hall, 
Strand, next season.— In addition to en¬ 
larging the operations of this society it is pro¬ 
posed to hold on the 20th November, 1912, a 
show of Chrysanthemums in Essex Hall, 
Strand, London, W.C. The Floral Com¬ 
mittee are to meet as usual during the after¬ 
noon, and at the same time it is proposed, 
provisionally, to offer medals or prizes for 
one vase each of single, Japanese, incurved, 
and decorative Chrysanthemums. There 
will, therefore, be at least four classes in 
which one vase of flowers may be staged by 
those who care to do so. A grower may show 
in one class or in the whole four classes if 
he is able to do so, and as the exhibition is to 
be held some two to three weeks after the 
great show at the Crystal Palace there is 
good reason for believing that many Chrysan¬ 
themum growers will take part in it. As a 
rule most gardeners have a large number of 
beautiful blooms available after all the local 
exhibitions are over, and this proposed 6how 
will afford an excellent opportunity for them 
to display many of the most pleasing Chrysan¬ 
themums at their best. There is good reason 
to believe a special feature will be made of 
single Chrysanthemums, and this popular 
type of the flower should be seen at its best 
at that period, as singles to be represented in 
ideal form and condition should be evolved 
from terminal buds, which, retained in their 
normal period of development, should be re¬ 
presented by fully-opened flowers during the 
third week in November. Specialists and 
market growers are to have a competition, 
■too, so that the prospects of the flower next 
autumn, in 60 far as its popularity is con¬ 
cerned, are very bright.—C. A. H. 

Three excellent late varieties.— For freshness 
and other good qualities it will be difficult to And 
three more useful sorts than December Gold. A. J. 
Balfour, and Maud Jefferies at this late period of 
the year. The first, as its name implies, is yellow, 
and the colour is a deep, sparkling shade; the second, 
a rich pink; toe last-named, a pure white, with 
blooms of very nice shape. All of them, in the 
matter of habit, are first-rate, being dwarf and bushy. 
The blossoms of a great number of varieties are 
daily becoming dingy-Iooking. hut I shall have no 
trouble to keep the above-mentioned in good condi¬ 
tion well past Christmas.—Tl. S. 

Chrysanthemum Keith Luxford.-The flowers 
of this are of a distinct shade of red. The habit of 
the plant is capital, and not too toll, the height 
running about 4 feet. The best results, I find, are 
bad by taking toe first crown-bud.— Kbt. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

New ornamentau-leaved stove 

AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
During the year 1911 only five of these 
gained honours, but of the five two received 
first-class certificates. They are 
Adiantum Farleyense Glory of Moor- 
DRBCHT. —This is said to have been obtained 
as a seedling from Adiantum Farleyense, to 
which it bears considerable resemblance, 
with a leaning towards Adiantum tenerum, 
from whence Adiantum Farleyense is believed 
to have sprung. The newcomer will thrive 
in a lower temperature than A. Farleyense. 
It was given an award of merit on January 
31st, which was increased to a first-class 
certificate on March 14th. 

Asplenium decorum.— Of more compact 
growth than Asplenium bulbiferum, from 
which it originated as a sport, May 9th. 

Dracaena dkremensis Warnecki. — A 
stove species of Dracaena introduced through 
the Berlin Botanic Garden. It forms a 
sturdy, well-furnished specimen, clothed 
with regularly recurved leaves, each about 
15 inches in length and 2 inches to 3 inches 
wide. They have a narrow line of white just 
within the margin, while the rest of the leaf 
has a more or less w hitish shading. July 4th. 

Grevillea robusta compacta.— a' seed- 
ling from the well-known Grevillea robusta, 
but altogether a sturdier growing plant than 
the type, and with mnch more densely- 
disposed leaves. June 6th. 

Nephrolepis Marshalli compacta.—A 
first-class certificate was on April 11th given 
to this striking Nephrolepis. It 6hows the 
most marked divergence from the normal 
Nephrolepis exaltata of any of the numerous 
forms in cultivation. The fronds are divided 
and sub-divided to such an extent that the 
entire frond greatly resembles a mass of 
finely-cut Moss of a rather pale green tint. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Arum Lily in bad health.— Enclosed herewith 
are two leaves of Arum Lily which seem to to 
affected with some disease. The 60 il they are in Is 
light turfy loam, well rotten manure, wood-aslies, 
and a da*h of soot. They have been grown since 
early October, in slightly heated pit, with air on 
favourable occasions. The pots are full of healthy- 
looking roots, and t-o all appearance they are growing 
nicely, but this disease affects nearly all the outer 
leaves. 1 shall be glad if you will tell me what it 
is and its cure.—X mas. 

[Your Arum Lilies are attacked by a 
disease w r hose ravages have been greatly on 
the increase within recent years. Its cause is 
somewhat of a mystery, but it is thought to 
be due to over-feeding, combined with a 
warm and close atmosphere. This causes an 
unnatural amount of moisture in the tissues, 
which are thereby rendered very soft, and 
decay frequently sets in. At all events, this 
trouble is best combated by giving less 
manure and plenty of air whenever possible.] 

Cassia corymbosa.—I will be glad to know the 
name of the croeper sent, which grows in conser¬ 
vatory, also when toe pruning should be done, as it 
has been neglected and much overgrown.—P. 

[The name of the specimen sent is Cassia 
corymbosa. Any pruning required should 
be done in early spring.] 

Calceolaria deflexa. -I like this little 
free-flowering Calceolaria, as in an ordinary 
greenhouse its pretty golden-yellow blossoms 
are produced throughout the winter. The 
dark-green, smooth leaves are quite unlike 
those of any other species ; in fact, it used 
to be known as Calceolaria fuchsisefolia, 
which is a fairly descriptive name for it. 
This Calceolaria is usually considered to be 
one of the parents of that popular kind 
C. Burbidgei, so valuable both for summer 
and winter flowering. The raiser—the late 
Mr. F. W. Burbidge, of Trinity College 
Gardens, Dublin—considered it to be a 
hybrid between C. deflexa and C. Pavoni. 
Judging by appearances there can be little 
doubt that this latter is one parent, while 
many consider the other to be C. amplexi- 
caulis. Whether such is the case or not, 
C. deflexa is certainly well worth growing, 
as its brightly-coloured blossoms are pro¬ 
duced so continuouslr.—X. 

Semi ■ double Zonal Pelargonlume.- 
Singie-flowered Zonal Pelargoniums are 
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more frequently grown for winter blooming 
ti)«o tioee of * double or semi-double char- 
utec, owing to the fact that they open much 
better in dull weather. Some good example* 
of semi-double flowers were, however, exhi¬ 
bited in a cut state by Mr. Victor Slade, of 
Twnton, at the Horticultural Hall, on De¬ 
cember 5th. The exhibit contained a repre¬ 
sentative collection of single-flowered varie¬ 
ty and of those with double or semi- 
double blosaoma the following were noted: 
Champ de Neige, a good white; Llave, 
orange; Fantome, deep scarlet; Dr. Leon 
Petit, bright magenta; Fascinator, pink, 
light edges Dr. A. Vi alettes, rosy-purple, 

6 erv centre; Regalis, pink, ’suffused 
Mlmon; Double Paul Cr&mpel; Edmond- 
Lachenil, deep crimson; and Chavarri 
Hcmanas very large flowers of an intense 
vind scarlet. This last was the finest of all, 
u, apart from its colour, the petals are of 
unusual substance.—X. 

Cotyledon fulgens.— Among the different 
subjects available for the decoration of the 

S ’ >n$e daring the winter months is this 
on. It is more generally met with in 
girdens under the generic name of Echeveria, 1 


they made fine specimens by September- 
ready for putting into 6-inch pots. They 
were kept rather close for a week, and bv 
the end of the month the roots were travel¬ 
ling in the fresh soil. After that they got 
plenty of air and all the sunshine that came 
their way, so that at the end of the month 
they were set w r ith flower-buds. Several 
hundreds were annually grown in this man¬ 
ner, and were used for decorating a large 
winter garden.— J. Cornhill. 


VEGETABLES. 

PREPARING FOR DROUGHT. 

A dry summer such as we have just had 
Tenders it necessary that we should prepare 
to meet drought before it actually sets in, for 
at the time little can be done beyond what 
may be termed temporary measures, such as 
watering, or mulching, and although these 
may assist in tiding over the difficulty there 
are other means even more effectual, which, 
if put into practice in time, will to a great 
extent overcome the effects of the most pro- 


Satural rocks in Sir A. Coote's garden at Bally fin. (See page 9.) 


*od forms a stout stem, as a rule, about 
6 inches high. The flowering branches, 
*mch are produced from the upper part of 
* lera < ar « often quite a foot in length, 
»nd bear each a number of rather short, 
ijbular, red and yellow flowers. This species 
* » native of Mexico, and is of easy propa- 
f»i»D and culture. Single leaves inserted 
Jo.jandy will root and form plants, that 
““ they are not over-watered, while cuttings 
" the stems also strike readily. It may be 
grown out-of-doors during the summer 
should at that time be fully ex 
to the sun, as in this way a good" dis 
of blossom is ensured. It will thrive in 
!’ r jnary potting compost. The main point 
see to is that it does not get over-watered, 
e pecjally during the winter months. 
k **5 0n * a . OreROl.—Many years ago I saw 
ns Begonia grown in a German garden in 
T *ry simple and easy manner. Propnga- 
on wU r effected in the usual manner, nice 
jj^ung plants being to hand by the end of 
f * v ‘ {beee were planted out in frames in 
** **“ ennehed soil. During the growing 
._ l ' on they were well attended to, abund- 
A* 0 w *ter, light, shade from hot sun, and 
j<*Mire to night air in July and August in 
‘JB weather being given. Thus treated, 
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tracted drought. First on the list as a pre¬ 
ventive to the effects of drought I should put 
Deep cultivation, as the universal testi¬ 
mony of those wlio have tried it is 
in favour of this remedy beyond all 
others. Trenching or double-digging must 
necessarily be done in different forms, 
according to the nature and depth of the soil. 
In old kitchen garden#* that have been culti¬ 
vated for years, and where the top spit from 
repeated manuring has become as light and 
rich as potting soil, the best plan is to take 
out a trench two spits deep, and after 
thoroughly loosening the bottom with a fork, 
and putting a layer of rough manure in, to 
turn the next top spit into the bottom of the 
trench, and on this put another layer of 
rotten manure. Then turn over the next spit 
on to this, adding a light sprinkling of 
manure, and finishing off by shovelling up all 
the loose soil on to the top. Proceed! in the 
same way with every trench until the end is 
reached, and this treatment will in a great 
measure w r ard off the effects of drought. A 
friend of mine who has hod charge of a 
garden where Peas, salads, etc., always failed 
when even an ordinary drought prevailed, 
tells me that he has never failed since 
adopting this plan, and he considers that 


trenching is labour well spent. 1 would not 
advise all kinds of soils to be treated in this 
manner, for the simple reason that there is 
not sufficient depth of soil good enough to 
allow of the bottom spit being brought bodily 
up to the surface, for if at all gravelly, or 
composed of hard clay-like lumps, it must be 
enriched and broken "up well below, and only 
brought to the surface by degrees. In these 
cases take out one spit and the loose matter, 
and then put a coating of manure into the 
trench, beginning at one end and forking the 
soil over, mixing the manure with it. Then 
put some good rotten manure over it, and dig 
over the top spit of the next trench, finishing 
off with the fine loose soil, and leave it to 
settle down os long as possible before 
cropping. 

Mulching is a great help both in warding 
off the drought and retaining the moisture 
in the soil, and in light, stonv ground such 
as prevails in the south of England it 
lutely indispensable for many crops. Mulch¬ 
ing may be done with various substances, but 
in the kitchen and fruit gardens nothing 
answers so well as farmyard manure, as it 
serves the double purpose of feeding the 
roots, while the litter effectually breaks the 
sun’s rays, checks evaporation, and at the 
end of the season can be dug in. Almost any 
substance, whether manurial or not, may be 
utilised in exceptionally dry seasons, and 
many people put a layer of stones over the 
roots of Roses, fruit trees, etc., to keep the 
moisture in the soil. In the flower garden. 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, Moss, and other non- 
manurial things are largely used, and are all 
more or less valuable in conjunction with 
Copioub irrigation. — Never in my ex¬ 
perience of gardening was the value of water 
more fully illustrated than towards the end of 
last summer, when all the rain-wator tanks 
having been dry for weeks, and the only 
water within miles being that obtainable 
from the water companies’ mains at so much 
per thousand gallons. A notice was given 
that this supply could only be had at certain 
hours and in iimited quantity, so that, ex¬ 
cept for valuable plants or crops, it became 
a question whether some crops would pay for 
watering under the circumstances. To 
obviate this, a good deal might be done in the 
way of storing, in underground tanks or 
reservoirs, rain water, which is now allowed 
to run to waste, as the supply from cisterns 
or tanks is rarely sufficient to last during a 
dry season. Now is the time to set about 
building tanks, in order to get them filled 
before another drought comes round. Even 
with all the aids of deep cultivation one must 
water newly-planted trees, shrubs, or plants 
until they get well rooted, and salads can 
hardly be had if the soil is dry. Let all, 
therefore, who value their gardens take im¬ 
mediate action, not only to trench the 
kitchen garden quarters thoroughly once in 
three or four years, but to provide tanks for 
catching every drop of rain-water that falls 
from sheds, out-buildings, etc. Deep culti¬ 
vation is equally useful in very wet, as in 
very dry, seasons, as it provides a ready exit 
for superfluous moisture, and store tanks, if 
not wanted, will keep better full thnn 
empty, and w ill soon repay their cost when 
necessity comes for using them. 

A Kitchen Gardener. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhubarb.— Forced Rhubarb is indispens¬ 
able, but it is doubtful whether it will be so 
plentiful or of such quality as usual this sea¬ 
son. Generally speaking, owing perhaps in 
some degree to its accommodating nature, 
Rhubarb is not allotted the best part of the 
garden, and should there be a scarcity of 
manure the Rhubarb quarter has very often 
to go on short commons. Owing to the lack 
of rain during the past summer the leaves 
and stalks ripened off much earlier than 
usual, and consequently the crowns in many 
instances are very weak. Weak crowns do 
not readily lend tlieraselvee to forcing, and 
the produce from such is weak. The clumps 
which are not to be disturbed for forcing 
should, if at all possible, receive a liberal 
dressing of good manure to assist them in the 
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spring, and an occasional dressing of any 
good fertiliser when growth begins will do 
much to assist the crop.— Kbt. 

Raising Runner Bean plants.— Having 
regard to the scarcity of seed Beans and the 
possible difficulty in securing good growing 
stock, alluded to* at page 738, it will be good 
policy for those who have fewer seeds to 
row next spring to rather sow thinly in 
shallow boxes, and stand them in gentle 
warmth, as by so doing weak Beans may be 
induced to germinate, which would in the 
open ground possibly fail to do so. Great 
quantities of Runner Bean plants come to 
the market for sale so raised, but those are 
all sown far too thickly to enable the work 
of transplanting to be properly done. Each 
Bean should lie at least 2 inches from its 
fellow in the boxes, and thus enable the 
plants to be lifted and transferred to the 
open ground with balls of soil. The sowing 
need not be earlier than the third week in 
April, as the plants would, if well exposed 
and hardened later, be strong and robust to 
plant out into rows. If put out in two lines 
in a broad furrow or trench, the lines 
8 inches apart, and the plants 6 inches apart 
in the lines, if but 100 good plants were 
raised a fine row should r>e ensured. By 
taking so much trouble a serious failure 
might be avoided.—A. D. 

Trenching vegetable quarters. This, 
where necessary or advisable, should be 
pushed forward in dry weather. Breaking 
up the ground two or more spits deep, and 
at the same time bringing the subsoil to the 
surface, is very rarely either a wise or a safe 
proceeding, unless the subsoil has been 
previously prepared for it. Double digging 
or bastard trenching is the safest measure, 
as in this case only a small portion of the 
subsoil is brought to the surface, and this 
being subsequently well mixed with the top 
spit will usually put new life into it. It- is 
the clayey subsoil that is so difficult to br,ing 
into good working order, and very little in¬ 
deed of this should be brought to the surface 
at one time. Poor and perhaps newly- 
broken-up ground ought to have any rough 
manure mixed with the bottom spit, and 
partially decayed manure added to the sur¬ 
face soil. Land, however, that has been 
heavily manured for years, and perhaps not 
very closely cropped, will not need any 
manure; hut any kind of decaying vegetable 
added to the subsoil will tend to improve 
this in various wavs. A great depth of rich 
soil encourages grossness in vegetables. In 
all cases the trenching should be done as 
soon as possible, in order to nllow time for 
the settling of the ground before being 
cropped. It is the ground intended for 
Potatoes we would trench. Heavy crops of 
handsome tubers can be obtained from 
deeply-worked ground in almost any season, 
and the ground is left in excellent condition 
for Strawberries, Cauliflowers, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts—in fact, almost any veget¬ 
able that can be mentioned. 

Lime for Peas.— A neighbour of mine who 
grows vegetables remarkably well, and takes 
many prizes at the local show, had consider¬ 
able difficulty with Peas. They came along 
\ery well in the earlier stage, but failed to 
finish properly. He was advised to try lime, 
and did 60 last season with good results. This 
grower prepares his ground early in the year 
by taking out trenches and mixing the 
manure with the soil, finishing up with a 
dressing of lime. There is no doubt that the 
trench system is a good one for Peas where 
the soil is light. In the first place the manure 
is just where the roots can find it, and 
watering can be done in a more thorough 
manner. One soaking just when the pods are 
swelling up, followed up with a mulch of 
litter, will do more good than several water¬ 
ings when planted on the level. In northern 
districts, or in low-lying situations where 
the soil is heavy, sowing in trenches would 
be a mistake.— Byfleet. 

Celery Grove White in the South of Scot¬ 
land.—In a lsrjre Dumfriesshire carden visited the 
other day I found that Grove White was the most 
satisfactory Celerv. In comparison with Sandring¬ 
ham White and others, it gave the best results, and 
will in future be more largely cultivated. It is a 
general favourite in the district. —A. S. A. | 
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THE CiRAPE CORE. 

The fact that Grapes are Used as a 
cure for certain forms of ill-health is 
not perhaps so well known in this country 
as it ought to be. There are places 
in Switzerland, Bavaria, Tyrol, and also, we 
believe. Russia, where the Grape cure is 
practised under systematic medical super¬ 
vision. In Switzerland it is considered that 
the cure takes about a month to complete, 
at the rate of some 3 lb. to 6 lb. of Grapes 
consumed in the 24 hours. About half that 
quantity is eaten by the patient in the morn¬ 
ing on an empty stomach, the remainder 
being absor)n?d in quarters of that amount 
before the mid-day and evening meals re¬ 
spectively. Skins and stones arc rejected, of 
course, and also any Grapes that are dusted 
with sulphur. In some places the juice 
of the OrRpe only is imbibed. The 

quantities prescribed at German cure 
places (12 lb.) are ridiculously excessive, 
and a dangerous tax on the liver. For 
the rest, the ordinary diet of each patient 
is regulated according to his particular com 
plaint, and is based also on the quantity of 
Grapes consumed. An exclusive Grape 
regimen can only be of temporary lienefit, 
and is only suited to persons of plethoric | 
habit for instance. The laxative nature of 
the Grape is well known, and is due partly to 
its cellulose and salts of potash. Its utility 
in cases of dyspepsia is doubtful, though 
doubtless the open-air exercise and the cheer¬ 
ful surroundings which accompany the 
“cure ” by the beneficial effect they have on 
the liver and intestines, tend also to the im¬ 
provement of the gastric functions. It is a 
fact, however, that the dyspeptics are unable 
to digest the raw fruit—the “wine” is more 
hurtful to them than alcohol—which, accord¬ 
ing to the authority quoted above, seems to 
show that in the juice of the Grape there are 
elements inimical to the gastric juices. The 
Grape cure has a value for people who 
suffer from gout, rheumatism, gravel, and 
diseases of the urinary organs; also skin 
complaints arising out of a disordered liver, 
constipation, chronic diarrhoea, intestinal 
fermentations, etc. /Enemie people also may 
derive some benefit from the Grape regimen. 
But it must not be forgotten that the l>ene 
ficial effects of the Grape regimen are most 
certainly shown in cases of intestinal dis¬ 
order. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Pear Olivier des Serres.— This Pear comes 
in very well about Christmas. It is distinct 
in form—almost Apple-shaped—and of a 
good brown colour when well grown. The 
flavour is excellent, and as good as that of 
any Pear. It is one of the Pears whose 
quality is undoubted. There arc advantages in 
Pears of finest quality but of a moderate size 
like this kind and Bonne de Malines (our 
Winter Nelis), both as good as could 
be wished. Olivier des Serres was 
raised by M. Boisbunel, of Rouen, about 
18;>9, and first fruited in 18(14. It succeeds 
either on the Quince or the Pear.—W. 

The naming of “Jerusalem Artichokes.” 
—It is to be feared that any attempts to 
change the popular name of this tuber will 
meet with, at best, only partial success. 
While the majority of gardeners know per¬ 
fectly well that it is not an Artichoke, and, in 
view of its Brazilian origin, that its connec¬ 
tion with Jerusalem is mythical, still the fact 
remains that it has been known as the 
Jerusalem Artichoke almost since it was first 
cultivated in this country. In all gardening 
works it is referred to by that name, and 
every gardener styles it as such. I am aware 
that two wrongs do not make a right, but is 
it really advisable to endeavour to change a 
name which has the sanction of long use and 
wont? Surely not, and so far as I am con¬ 
cerned I shall continue to call it bv the old 
familiar name. The Italian form of Girasole 
is simply no belter, nor can the French name 
of Topinauibour be described as an improve¬ 
ment. Briefly, everybody knows what is 


meant when Jerusalem Artichokes are re 
ferred to; and after all, “What’s in i 
name ?—Kbt. 

Pear Doyenni d'Hiver. -This, the finest 
Pear of midwinter, should be more grown 
than it is now. I alwavs doubted the suit¬ 
ability of our climate for it, but I find, in 
my case, that it begins to do very well, and 
I am now enjoying good samples” of it. In 
France it is the great Pear, and a man with 
a good wall in northern France puts his 
Doyennd d’Hiver on it, and it pays him to 
do so oven in that great land of Pears. A 
good Doyenne d’Hiver is worth a good deal 
of money even in this place. It wants a 
warm wall and good deep soil. The flavour 
is excellent, so soft and distinct. It has not 
been e-asy, so far, to get a rival to this fine 
Pear. It is our Easter Beurre. W. 


POULTRY. 


THE CARE OF THE INCUBATOR. 
The many and great improvements which 
have been made during the last few years in 
the construction and m the working of an 
incubator have transformed what was once 
a difficult and intricate business into a com- 

nratively simple task. The modern ineu- 

ator can Ik? worked successfully after a 
very little experience, while the percentage 
| of chickens hatched, and their strength and 
virility, compare very favourably indeed 
with the natural method. The price, too, 
has now been brought, within the reach of 
all, for a reliable machine can be purchased 
for two or three pounds, a similar machine 
to which would have cost double or thrice 
as much a very few' years ago. 

This is the time of year when an incubator 
is of greatest value. Towards the end of 
February broody hens begin to be more 
plentiful, and thus the chief advantage of 
the artificial method of hatching is obviated. 
During the next few weeks, however, a 
sitting lien is almost an unknown quantity, 
and even when one dees evince a desire to 
sit she. is scarcely to be trusted, for on the 
least provocation she forsakes her eggs. An 
incubator is nhvays ready for work, and will 
hatch as satisfactorily during the depth of 
winter as during the height of summer. 
This is where it scores so heavily over the 
natural method. A suitable room should be 
chosen in which to work the incubator, be¬ 
cause, while it is regulated automatically, it 
is, nevertheless, affected by the outside 
temperature. If the room becomes very hot 
during the day and equally cold during the 
night the temperature of the egg drawer 
does not remain even, or, at all events, a 
great and quite unnecessary strain is put 
upon the regulating apparatus. An upstairs 
room should be avoided, for it is imperative 
that the machine shall stand perfectly 
steady, and this is difficult save on the 
ground. A cement or earthern floor is the 
best. So easily influenced are eggs while 
they are being incubated that the constant 
banging of a door is quite sufficient to kill 
some of the germs or to cause deformed 
chi eke ne. 

Various opinions are held as to the best 
temperature at which to run a machine. 
Some advocate a high and others a low 
temperature. I have always secured bn© 
most satisfactory results with a tana 
machine when the egg drawer has been main¬ 
tained at 104 dogs. In the case of a hot-air 
machine one degree lower gives the best re¬ 
sults. Ducks’ eggs require a lower *® n ?” 
perature than do hens’ eggs, and in their 
case 103 degs. in the tank machine an 
102 degs. in the hot-air prove the most satis¬ 
factory. As the period of incubation draws 
to a close it will be found that the regula¬ 
tor must be altered a little, as the embryos 
within the shells commence to give on » 
certain amount of heat. Twice during th 
twenty-four hours the drawer should ne 
opened, and the eggs cooled. The length ot 
time the drawer should remain open depends 
upon the temperature of the room. Gn a 
hot day twenty-five and even thin) 
minutes are none too long, whereas when the 
weather is cold seven to ten minutes . arc 
ample. While the eggs are cooling ™ey 
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ihould be turned, not end o\‘er end, but 
tfdewaye. This turning must be done gently, 
for any roughness is liable to injure the 
padlveeveloped chicken. It is a good plan 
To mark each egg with a cross on one aide 
wid a nought on the other, for this facili¬ 
tates the process and prevents any being 
miased. Care must be taken to see that the 
hand* are dean when turning the eggs. The 
provision of abundant moisture is an im¬ 
portant detail in the management of an in¬ 
cubator. If the eggs become too dry the 
tfo thin ekins, which- are adhering to the 
ahcll, become thick and tough, giving the 
chicken considerable difficulty to pierce, 
cspeciallr as its heak is quite soft until after 
it has niade its exit from the shell. In a 
tank machine there is a water-trav imme- 
diatelv beneath the egg drawer, and tins 
must- be kept always filled with water. The 
fredi air wnich enters an incubator does so 
through a small hole in the bottom, and the 
water-trav i* so arranged that this air has 
to pass through it as well, and through the 
wet canvas with which it is covered. In this 
wh is the moisture conveyed to the eggs. 
In 'the hot-air type of machine there is alto¬ 
gether a different arrangement, so far as the 
entrance and circulation of air are con¬ 
cerned, and a water tray is found to be un¬ 
necessary. In order to soften the inner and 
outer membranes it is a good plan to dip the 
eegs momentarily into warm water (about 
lfjfdegs.) on the nineteenth day of incuba¬ 
tion. This is found greatly to help the 
exit of tlie chicken. 

The utmost cleanliness is essential in 
working an incubator, and between each 
batch ir should be well scrubbed with boil¬ 
ing water. Should an egg get broken acci¬ 
dentally during the three weeks of incuba¬ 
tion the remaining eggs, as well as the 
canvas in which they rest, should be washed. 
The bmp should be kept quite clean, and 
ii should be filled and trimmed every day. 

E. T. B. 


BOOKS. 

“FLEURS DES CHAMPS ET DES BOIS.* 
A book from M. Correvon is always welcome 
when he writes about the flora of his country. 
The present handsome volume, with its 
finely-coloured illustrations, will appeal to 
all lovers of alpine flowers, and being written 
in the French language will be welcome as n 
change from the routine of garden litera¬ 
ture. It is written from an intifnate know¬ 
ledge of the subject. There are numerous 
coloured illustrations, more successful than 
can be conceded of attempts to reproduce 
flower colour as a rule. The drawings, in¬ 
deed. are very' good, but unfortunately the 
use of heavy, clayed paper has made it 
rather a heavy book in the hand, but that 
is a drawback in which so many modern 
books share. It. is interesting to note that 
nearly all the plants figured are natives of 
this country as well. 

We would suggest that. M. Correvon, if he 
writes again, should avoid illustrations, 
which nowadays are very much overdone, 
even when good, and now the much-lauded 
three-colour process has come in to destroy 
every' trace of delicate colour in the flowers 
it is attempted to show. By far the best way 
for M. Correvon would be to avoid figures 
altogether and tell us the story of the alpine 
flowers of garden interest. A l>ook on real 
paper (not the glazed) and something like 
Boreau’s “Flora of Central France,” but 
not mere botanical details. Something of the 
distribution of plants over the different 
regions of the land, and how the plants look 
in masses and in various altitudes of group¬ 
ing, would be welcome, and much more about 
soils and aspects. 

A book on the garden flora of Switzerland, 
without any illustrations, would be welcome 
to many. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Poultry Post-mortems. -We have arranged with 
Mr Mu Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknicld-frtreet, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeon.*, and other hirde, also rabbits, ot 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
awl not to our office; and should reach him not later 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also how the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further loves. Letters 
•tould be sent separately. 

Indian Runner drake (IT. F. Bennett).— 
The bird you sent died rather fiuddenly of 
syncope (heart failure). This is by no means 
an uncommon event, anil you cannot guar¬ 
antee against it. It is generally due to over- 
Ceding.-—J. Freeman. 

White Minorca (Mr*. Browning ).—This 
fowl evidently died quite suddenly, and, 
judging from the appearance of the heart, 
tiie cause of death was syncope, which is by 
no means uncommon amongst poultry, and 
i* *>meumes due to over exertion in laying, 
and at other times-is due to over fatness 
caused by a wrong system of feeding.—J. 
r ftEllf AX. 

Wild duckling (.J. B. 0 .).— 1 The symptoms 
'ii this case were those of irritant poisoning, 
‘>ut what the poison was I cannot determine 
wuliout making a complete chemical analysis 
•I the contents of the intestines, which 
"ould be expensive. I think, however, that 
11 ls P^Me that yoUr own suggestion was 
b't very wide of the mark.— J. Freeman. 


Outdoor garden. Mild, damp weather 
still continues, but where the soil is well 
drained planting trees and shrubs may be 
done in open weather. In moving things, 
especially evergreen shrubs, from a sheltered 
place to an exposed one, shelter for a time is 
advisable. I have generally driven in some 
stakes on the windward side, and wound 
some branches between the stakes to form a 
wind-break. Even stronggarden netting breaks 
up and distributes the force of the wind, 
and robs it of its icy coldness. In moving 
large shrubs place them with the same ex¬ 
posure to the wind they occupied before. 
This is specially necessary with Rhododen¬ 
drons. Groups of Lilies in the open places 
among Rhododendrons are very effective, and 
dwarf hardy Heaths are beautiful edging 
plants to beds of Rhododendrons. Many 
people delay planting Violas, Pansies, and 
other spring blooming plants till the 
season is far advanced. They ought to be 
established now and they will not suffer from 
change of temperature, which must come 
shortly. It is well after the first night’s frost 
to afford some shelter to Carnation beds that 
were autumn planted, as the lifting power of 
frost is very considerable, and a couple of 
inches of sifted stuff from the fire heap will 
be beneficial for this purpose, and also for 
earthing up Roses. This material, after 
being exposed to heat, is free from seeds of 
weeds and insect posts. 

Fruit garden.— Look round grease bands on 
Apple and other trees, and apply more grease 
to the bands to make them more adhesive, i 
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My impression is that the old-fashioned sys¬ 
tem of wrapping hay bands round the trunks 
of trees was quite as effective as the modern 
grease bands, as they formed good hiding- 
places for the insects, and when removed and 
burnt a clearance was made. Of course, 
neither hay nor grease band is an altogether 
effective protection. Limewashing and spray¬ 
ing must al«o have attention. There are still 
pruning and training to be done. In large 
gardens with a deficiency of trained labour, 
the gardener has his hands full, and this is 


• " Fleurs ties Chmups et des Boia, by Henry Correvon. 
Geneva : Albert KUndig. 
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work that untrained men or youths cannot 
do efficiently. I am afraid the labour ques¬ 
tion is likely to give trouble, but energy and 
perseverance will work up to the top and re¬ 
main there. Gardening is a luxury, and when 
labour trouble comes the garden suffers. The 
future of gardening will be largely influenced 
by the growth of the cheap gardening press 
among amateurs. Fruit trees and bushes 
may still be planted when the land and the 
weather are suitable, and it is better to wait 
a little than stick the roots of trees into un¬ 
worked land. It is not so much a question of 
manure as of breaking up the soil and letting 
in the air. Manure, if necessary, can be 
given any time, and worked in by surface cul¬ 
ture. Where profit is a consideration do not 
aim at much variety, hut plant trees that will 
suit the soil of the district after taking 
stock of the place. 

Vegetable garden. Seed lists are coining 
in, and will be carefully studied and reliable 
kinds selected. Seeds will be dear, and ger¬ 
mination in some cases faulty. If any seeds 
are left from last season many will ger¬ 
minate, but it will be belter to test them first. 
Early Peas may lye started in pots without 
much heat, to be hardened off and planted 
out towards the end of March if the weather 
is suitable. Longpod and other early Beans 
may be started in boxes thinly, as they trans¬ 
plant even better than Peas, and it is always 
well to have at least two strings to one’s bow, 
to use an old aphorism. Those who have 
houses or pits vacant might fill them with 
early vegetables and salads. Potatoes do 
well in IX)ts or wide boxes in a moderate tem¬ 
perature, with free ventilation as the days 
lengthen. A crop of early Potatoes in pots 
may lx? worked with early Tomatoes. Cauli¬ 
flowers. also, will be valuable, and Lettuce 
will fetch a good price, and there is always 
a demand for good stuff. Ilot-beds and 
frames will l>e mode ready for various early 
crops, including Onions for transplanting 
early in April. 1 have at various times in the 
past referred to the necessity for a garden 
plan to work upon, so that 'what manure is 
available may be in the right place. Good 
yard manure will not be so plentiful, and re¬ 
course must lie had to artificials, but guano 
and other quick-acting things should, I think, 
be given in a liquid form when wanted. 

Conservatory.— Good clumps of Christmas 
Roses when in flower are very useful in the 
conservatory at this season. I have seen 
large clumps in tubs very effective, 
and they may remain in tubs, in good soil, 
for several years without loss of tone or 
colour, being moved outside to the west side 
of a wall during summer and helped with 
liquid manure. The effect of the plnnts in 
the conservatory will be much improved by 
tasteful arrangement. Banks of blossoms are 
not so good as bright, tasteful grouping. A 
group of Carnations, for instance, is more 
effective when plnced thinly over a base of 
Maidenhair, or other Ferns. Over-crowding 
should in all arrangements be avoided. 
Yellow’, white and pink Chrysanthemums are 
bettor grouped in colours, with plenty of dis- 
iinct, graceful foliage among them, but one 
need not run any special idea (ill it becomes 
monotonous. It often happens the best 
growers are not the best hands at setting 
things up. Groups of Roman and other 
Hyacinths are charming over a base of 
Asparagus Sprengeri. "Many tilings are 
coming in from the forcing houses. Some of 
the Salvias are probably going off, and may 
lie removed to a cool-house to produce 
cuttings later. Eupatorium odoratissimum 
is now coming in, and will be very useful. I 
have had large bushes, 4 feet or more 
[ through, covered with white flowers. Old 
plants pruned back after flowering, and 
planted out in June, will make useful speci¬ 
mens in a large house. Baskets should be 
very bright now with Begonias and other 
suitable things. Poinsettias and scarlet 
Zonal Pelargoniums will give colour. 

Stove.— A suitable temperature at night 
now* will lx 3 about CO degs., as many of the 
plants will be more or less resting, but even 
now' there will be many plants in flower. A 
little air may be givejif kiting the ridge when 
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the thermometer apprbaehes 70 degs. on 
Bunny days. Too much moisture in the 
atmosphere will cause damp to settle on the 
flowers and do harm, but if the water is pure 
and of the same temperature as the house a 
light dewing over with the syringe, avoiding 
the plants in bloom, will be beneficial, as a 
dry atmosphere at any time will be harmful. 
Such plants as Eucharis Lilies may be moved 
to the warm end of the conservatory when in 
flower. Summer-flowering climbers, such as 
Allamandas, may be kept drier for a time. 
Gardenias and Ixoras will be at the warm end 
of the house. Change of position is always 
beneficial, especially when the days are 
lengthening and plants growing freely. 

Forcing-houses. — The temperature of 
these structure© will bear some proportion to 
ihe urgency of the demand for flowers. As a 
rule 60 degs. to 65 degs. will do all the work 
required, and very often a lower temperature 
will suffice, as more heat than is necessary 
not only does harm, and gives encourage¬ 
ment to insects, but wastes the fuel and in¬ 
creases the annual expenditure, which in 
these times should be avoided as far as pos¬ 
sible. Any plants from which cuttings are 
wanted, and which are now in a cooler house, 
should be warmed up to obtain young shoots 
for cuttings. Of course, every inch of space 
will be wanted now. In addition to hastening 
forward plants for the conservatory, French 
Beans and Tomatoes may profitably occupy 
vacant space in warm-houses, and in the 
medium temperatures Strawberries may be 
introduced. 

Early vinery.— As the Vine leaves unfold 
the night temperature may approach 60 degs. 
All shoots not required will lie removed, and 
as the young growths expand they should be 
tied down to the wires in a tentative manner 
so as to avoid the danger of splintering off, 
as when a shoot is lost the blank space is very 
difficult to fill. The question of syringing 
must be left to the gardener, always bearing 
in mind that a very dry atmosphere is harm¬ 
ful. Many good gardeners do not use the 
syringe much after the Vines are growing 
freely, giving moisture to the atmosphere by 
damping floors and dry surfaces generally. 
It is very important that the roots should 
have enough moisture, as they are active now 
and must be supported with weak liquid 
manure. 

Tomatoes (early).- 1 The young plants now 
coming on should be close to the glass to get 
them hardy and stout. A night temperature 
of 60 degs.* to 65 degs. will be necessary, and 
as soon as the roots of the plants work 
through to the sides of the pots shift into 
5 -inch pots, still keeping them as near the 
glass as possible, if they do not actually touch 
it. A further sowing of seed should be made 
to raise plants for succession houses. 
Tomato-houses for early work should be 
clean, light, warm, and roomy, and special 
care should be given to the ventilation and 
not too much water given. 

Frames (cold).— There has been no frost 
to injure anything in cold frames, but damp 
has given trouble. The remedy for this is 
free ventilation and dry material, such as 
dusty peat or burnt earth from the fire-heap, 
which has been laid up in the dry. This may 
be scattered where there is a damp spot, and 
repeated if necessary. Of course, the plants 
must be picked over from time to time when 
necessary. 

Late Vines.— The sooner the Vines in late 
houses are pruned and cleaned the better, 
and if there is a suitable Grape-room the 
Grapes will keep as well if cut with the 
necessary wood and bottled as if left on the 
Vines. Muscats, Black Hamburgh, and 
other free-bearing Vines will produce a good 
crop if pruned to the last healthy bud. If it 
is necessary to leave long spurs to obtain a 
crop it is time to lift the roots and place 
them under better conditions. Buckland 
Sweetwater may perhaps be an exception, as 
it is necessary to prune to a strong well- 
ripened bud to make sure of a crop. I have 
found this Vine do best in rather shallow 
borders combined with surface feeding. After 
the pruning and cleaning are done give all 
the air possible, so that the Vines may have 
as long a rest as possible. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 8th. —We have both mind and 
hands pretty fully occupied just now, and 
there are many disturbing influences at work, 
but the happiest man is the one with his time 
occupied with work of a useful kind. There 
is always useful work in a garden, and in 
times of worry and trouble there is no better 
corrective of these things than a good spell 
of digging to make things brighter. 

January Dth .— We are taking stock of the 
shrubbery, and to make room for a few better 
things some of the old plants are being 
grubbed and cleared. Old trees as long as 
they are healthy will remain. Some¬ 
times, in the case of old fruit trees, a new 
bead will l>e placed upon them, and this 
work will be arranged for now and proper 
6 cions selected and laid in in a cool position 
to keep the buds back for a time. 

January 70th .—We have not begun pruning 
Peaches and Nectarines outside yet, but we 
shall not let the buds get too prominent. 
The branches, except a few ties to hold them 
steady, have been loosened from the wall for 
retarding purposes. Morello Cherries on the 
north walk are still unpruned, but that will 
be the next pruning and training job. The 
crop will be taken from young shoots trained 
thinly. 

January 11th .—In damp weather, hot-beds 
are constructed and made ready for early 
crops of vegetables, and the roller is being 
used freely on lawns and walks. On one 
walk, where there is a good deal of traffic, 
the Box-edging had become rather gappy. 
The Box-edging is being replanted, the 
walk turned over, a little fresh gravel placed 
on the surface, and rolled down very firmly. 

January 12th .—In the kitchen garden the 
cropping arrangements have been decided on 
for the season, and worked out on a rough 
plan. This saves worry at a busy time. I 
am a believer in lime. It not only cleanses 
and sweetens the land, but it brings into 
action the manurial capacity of the soil. 

January 13th .—The pruning of Nuts and 
Filberts is generally left till the male catkins 
have done their work. The Kentish system 
is the best where good crops of Nuts are 
wanted. This consists in keeping an open 
centre and the shortening of gross shoots to 
encourage the production of feathery 6pray 
reasonably thin. Pea and Bean stalks are 
prepared now. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Thrips on Ataleas (Miss 11. Robinson).-The 
Azalea leaves you send have been badly attacked by 
thrips, caused very likely by keeping the plants too 
dry at the roots. Syringe the plants with paraffin 
emulsion, Quassia extract and soft soap or Tobacco 
water. A cheap insecticide for the destruction of 
this pest is ns follows:—Tie up a peck of foot in a 
canvas bag, and place it in a hogshead of soft water. 
Stir the bag of soot about daily for a week, and then 
add about 3 lb. of fresh unslaked lime. When the 
lime has clarified the mixture it may be used for 
syringing, diluting it if necessary. Try it on one or 
two plauts first. This not only frees the plants of 
insects, but imparts health and vigour to them. If 
you could move the plants into a small house and 
fumigate them with XL-A11, this would soon clear off 
the thrips. 

FRUIT. 


to have suffered from a trouble too common duri 
the past season, known as “ Bitter Pit.” It is 
complaint seen, as a rule, mostly on the undersh 
of the fruits as they would have hung on the tre 
and is seen in the form of many brown specks or 
in the Apple flesh. It seems to differ from t 
better-kuown black-scab or spot, because that 
caused by a fungus. It is not difficult to understa 
that trees growing on clay and in an ordinr 
orchard may have their main roots in wet or sc 
soil, from which they fail to draw elements 
health; and, indeed, because of the conditions, rati 
find disease. It is of little use to advise sprnyi 
the trees with the caustic soda solution or one 
sulphate of copper and lime, because it is the c< 
dition of the roots which primarily causes the trouh 
Possibly, if you could remove the turf over the ro< 
of your orchard trees, lightly forking up the s< 
giving to each tree 5 lb. of basic slag, or else be 
flour, and follow with a mulch or top-dressing 
stable-manure, to help attract roots to the surfa 
as a , Iso to twice during the winl 

with the caustic soda solution, that in a year or t 
you may find the fruit would be both finer and fi 
from disease. So far as the " Bitter Pit *’ spotting 
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concerned, L»r. M. C. Cooke calls it the Apple brown- 
Spot, and states that no remedy for it » known. 
That is probubly due to the fact that what It Is 
and what are its causes, are not properly known’ 
We can offer you no better advice. All will depend 
on how far followed. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 

P. L.-Joseph Cookson, Ltd., Wellington Mills, 

Liverpool-road. Manchester.- G. 11. R.~ Any of the 

Mossy Saxifrages, any of the dwarf Hairbells, Tufted 
I’ansiee, Phlox Drummondi, etc., would do well, Tlw» 
Tufted Pansies are the best for the north border.— 

J. T. S.~ The best remedy is, undoubtedly, lime- 
water, which we have rfever known to fail, and we 

should never think of using salt.- J. T. S.-We 

fear you can do little good by adding manure of any 
sort, as the roots of the trees and shrubs would be 
the first to benefit by this. The Crocuses and Snow¬ 
drops may succeed, but in such a position as you 
mention the Daffodil** will never do any good.— 

K. C. T.— We do not know the material you refer to. 
| but you might try Sanitas powder or inject into the 

soil carbon bisulphide at the rate of \ or. to the 

square yard.- E. C. //.—This very often happens 

in the Primula, and is probably due to a check at 
some time. You are evidently keeping the plants 
too wet, if we may judge by the damp and decaying 
leaves at the base of the plant you send us. They 
are also evidently old plants. 8ome information as 
| to your culture would have helped us considerably. 

I- 1). 1’. N .—Kindly tell us the name of the Roee 

! your query refers to.- C. J.— Aster acris, A. 

Amelliw, A. ericoides, A. Novae-Angliae Mrs. J. F. 
Rayner, A. Novi-Belgi Robert Parker, A. Novi-Belgi 
Fairfield. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
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Names of plants.— Inquisitive. -The Bitter *• • ( 

Sweet (Solanum Dulcamara).- Pakeha.—l, IMiiebo- 

dium aureum; 2 and 8, Too shrivelled to identify.— 

Sylvatica .—The Canadian Maiden Hair Fern ia 

Adiantum pedatum.- C. J.—One of the avvcral 

coloured forma of the Fringed Cyclamen, and not so 
good as the true Cyclamen persieum. 

Names of fruits.— A. M. Pearse.— Apple Ross 

Nonpareil.-R. Robinson .—Apple Brabant Belle- 

i fleur. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Bobbie and Co.. Edinburgh.—List for 1012. 

Sir James W. Mackey, Ltd., 23, Upper Sackville- 
etree-t, Dublin. — Garden Manual /or 1912. 

Wm. Cl'TBL'SH AND Son, Highgate, London, N.- 
Catalopue of Seeds, 1912. 


DEATH OF M. VICTOR LEMOINE. 

We regret to announce ihe death, at the age 
of eighty-nine, of M. Victor Lemoine, the . 
most successful of all raisers of new garden 
plants in his nursery at Nancy. Among the 
plants were the Gladiolus that bore his own 
name, G. Nanceianue, also a number of 
beautiful shrubs now coming into cultivation 
in our gardens. To him we also owe the 
now universally-grown Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine. His son and daughters, long asso¬ 
ciated in liis work, have our sincerest sym¬ 
pathy. _ i 


FOR YOU 
FOR YOUR WIFE 
FOR YOUR SON 
FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 
IN FOR YOUR BROTHER 
FOR YOUR SISTER 
FOR YOUR AUNT 

and 

FOR YOUR MOTHER-IN-LAW 

For full particulars you are referred to $ 

Bees’ New Seed Catalogue . 

IF YOU ARE A USER OF SEEDS THIS CATAL0CUE Will 
BE VASTLY INTERESTING AND USEFUL TO YOU. 




It iB & well-printed, artistic production of 120 pages. A 
moat charming painting of an old thatched cottage win 
garden a blaze of bloom adorns the cover. There are. besides, 
hundreds of illustrations on art paper, and the descriptions 
are designed to be helpful and suggestive. 

A feature which will probably appeal to you is the con¬ 
venient manner in which the ** time to SOW is indicated. 
Beside* this, you will be glad to learn that the “ depth to 
BOW ” is stated on the packets. That is always a matter or 
doubt when sowing strange seeds. 

You can have any Quantity of seed, from a 
Penny to a Pound in value, and what is, perhaps, 
of more importance, you know beforehand—the Catalogue 
tells you-exactly what quantity of seed you will get. 

Another point— a most important item, by the way, 
and one which is dealt with fully in the Catalogue—is the 
Five-fold Guarantee which Beesattach to their Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Ac. This guarantee, taken together 
with the Triple Test which Bees apply to their seeds, 
and which is fully explained and illustrated in the Catalogue, 
points, as nothing else can, to the superior quality of the 
seed sold. A jd. post-card will bring this Catalogue to your 
door. 

Write now. LEST YOU FORGET. 

IKS, LTD., 175b, Mill St, UKIP80L 

Original from' ' 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Sweet Violets. —These have not been so 
much in evidence during the past autumn as 
usual, owing to the exceptionally dry summer 
of 1911. In many instances the plants, if not 
quite killed outright, were so badly crippled 
by red spider, that scarcely a healthy green 

I kaf could be seen on many plantations that 
came under my notice. Most plants that 
occupied a semi-shaded position under fruit 

I tree*, or on a north border, fared much 
belter than those on sunny, consequently dry 
borders. Quite miniature bunches realise 
good prices in Devonshire.—M. 

Adonis amurensis.— In your issue of De¬ 
cember 2nd, ilr. Bartholomew says that this 
charming species “unfortunately flowers so 
wi? that some protection must lie given 
against frost,” Surely this is to overlook 
its remarkable characteristic—namely, its 
power of revival after the blossoms have 
been prostrated by severe frost. I have 
feen the flowering' stems lying flat after a 
night in January, when the* mercury fell to 
15 degs. Fahr., vet they rose again, and the 
flowers expanded just as if nothing disagree¬ 
able had happened.— Herbert Maxwell, 
MonrtUh. 

Early signs of bulbs.— Contrary to the ex¬ 
perience of “Kirkcudbright,” Snowdrops and 
other bulbs are not early in this district. The 
district from which your correspondent 
write# is, however, a very mild one, and is 
earlier than the majority of places in 
Scotland, and in many seasons 1 have known 
Snowdrops in bloom there before this is 
v-L’tten (Decernber 21st). Here Snowdrops 
not above the soil, save in very sheltered 
gardens, and there they are just appearing. 
Even the autumnal blooming Snowdrops are 
v *rr late.—D umfries, 

The winter Jasmine, —This is .specially 
*n admirable town plant, being evidently 
Suite regardless of smoke or fog, and where 
« ill cared for always doing well, in fore¬ 
court gardens or secured to house walls. Its 
primary merit js its midwinter blooming, 
*h!ch so charming where really nothing 

» l*v ^ to 8000 * n fl° wer - 1 11 

“FJ'hioured localities, where many semi- 
wdy shrubs flower long and late, or early, 

*o common a shrub as tnis Jasmine may not 
regarded with favour. In a town it 
all care, and because it thrives so 
r ’ t- li us * n ? w ** 50 rich flower, it is 
*7 Mghlv prized. The warm summer 
Rfleutly ripened the summer shoots well, 

JM. hence, bloom is just now very 


vernum or carpathicum, and the green spots 
are deeper in hue than these of the type. 
It is considerably earlier than the other 
forms, and is well worthy of the notice of 
bulb lovers who wish to own the earliest and 
prettiest flowers of the year. It is occasion¬ 
ally sold as L. carpathicum, but the true 
carpatliicum of Baker is the Spring Snow¬ 
flake, with yellow and green spots. All 
three—the typical L. vernum and the varie¬ 
ties carpathicum and Vagncri—should be 
grown by everyone.—S. Arnott. 

Daphne Mezereon alba.— There is a con¬ 
siderable difference in habit among Daphnes 
of the Mezereon class when raised from 
seeds, but I observe that several white 
bushes which I have in my garden have all 
the same period of blooming, and come 
before those with purple or crimson flowers. 
The white-flowered plants here are more up¬ 
right in growth. The first flowers of^I). 
Mezereon alba opened about Decern ber 17th, 
but there were very few 7 , of course, at 
such an early date. Two days later a bud 
of one flower of the crimson variety showed 
a touch of colour. Later, in all probability, 
the white one will far outstrip the others, 
as in most seasons it is in full bloom long 
before the others.—S. Arnott. 

Sweet Peas. —I have no sympathy with 
those w 7 ho have, in recent years, clearly in¬ 
dicated their belief that little else than 
Sweet Peas is required in our gardens during 
the summer. It would be a bad time for 
British gardening were gardeners to be so 
misled as to devote too much attention to 
one subject. The Sweet Pea is a beautiful 
flower, and deserves to bo extensively grown, 
but not to the exclusion of so many other 
equally beautiful subjects that should find 
accommodation in every garden worthy of 
the name. Let growers be reasonable, and 
take care not to be carried away by the 
excitement and glamour that attach to the 
Sweet Pea through undesirable notoriety in 
one way and another.— Lathyrus. 

Dracaena Bruanti variegata.— This Dra¬ 
caena formed the subject of an article in one 
at least of the daily papers in which there 
was a sensational statement as to the enor¬ 
mous price paid for the original stock. 
Without agreeing with this in any wav, it 
may be safely referred to os a valuab’e flne- 
foliaged plant, the firm, leathery nature of 
whose leafage will enable it to stand un¬ 
harmed in positions where more delicate 
subjects would be quickly injured. The 
leaves are longitudinally striped with yellow- 
in varying proportions. When in good con¬ 
dition'it is exceedingly pretty, but, as far 
as my experience extends, it is somewhat 
liable' to revert to the normal green-leaved 


rr 4 r 0M ? a ,* lw, '^^ e reference by “Kirk* 

* 8AU€ December 23rd 
Age 744), to the early appearance of Leu- 
v ermim induces me to ask if his 
k k* *«nium is not called Vagneri, 
generally two flowers on a 
' It u more robust than the ordinary | kind, C. cirrhosa. 
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type.—X. 

Clematises at Christmas.— -Among the 
charm of these to me most precious of climb¬ 
ing plants is that they go so far with their 
beauty into autumn, and now (at end of 
December) I have a beautiful evergreen 
■ ■ " ** * ’ It is now in vigour on a 


west wall, perhaps not the best place for it. 

It looks prettiest and most graceful rambling 
over a Thorn-bush or some shrub one does 
not mind adorning in this way. There is 
another allied kind, C. balearica, which is 
well worth having. Both inhabit the same 
region, and in their native countries flower 
at this time, carrying on this good habit in 
our country. In places not too cold they are 
quite easy of cultivation.—W. 

Lonicera fragrantlsslma.— This fragrant 
shrub, although not by any means showy, 
is so sweet scented that it is an acceptable 
plant out-of-doors in midwinter and earliest, 
spring. It can stand a considerable amount 
of frost without its delicate-looking, creamy- 
white blooms being injured, but I have seen 
them damaged considerably, although later 
flowers, not open then, were uninjured and 
opened when milder weather came on. It 
is excellent for a sunny wall in a dry soil, 
and more use might be made of it for grow¬ 
ing in pots to bring into the house to open 
its sweet-scented flowers. Its nominal 
height is about 6 feet, but I have found it 
a slow grower in the colder parts of these 
islands.— Fruticob a. 

Carrya elliptica.— Northern readers are 
not too well acquainted with Garrya ellip- 
tica, w-hich is much hardier than most of 
them suppose, and which thrives in garden* 
even north of the Tav. I have, indeed, 
heard of it as a hedge in one of the midland 
counties of Scotland, and that in a part not- 
the most favourable for shrubs which flower 
during the winter months. As a wall plant 
it is most frequently met with in the north, 
but the instance given above will show that, 
it is an admirable thing even away from a 
wall. Indeed, one of the finest plants of 
'this Garrya I have ever met with was in 
an East Lothian garden in the form of a 
bush away from a wall. There it flowered 
freely every year and seemed to suffer little 
from being in the open. It is very hand¬ 
some with its pleasing evergreen leaves, and 
when, in winter, the long, light yellowish- 
green catkins appear, the beauty of the 
Garrya is increased. These catkin’s last for 
some months, and occasionally come as early 
ns December. —Fruticosa. 

The Buckhorn-leaved Androsaca.— The 

little Androsace we know by the name of the 
Buckhorn-leaved one is unfortunate enough 
to have two names under which it is known 
in gardens. That whence it derives its popu¬ 
lar one is Androsace coronopifolia, but tnis 
is now generally abandoned in favour of A. 
lactiflora, or Milk-flowered. This is an un¬ 
fortunate thing, as there is another plant of 
the same genus, which is named A. lncten 
or Milky Androsace. These differ markedly 
in at least one respect, for A. lactea is a 
perennial, while the beautiful one of which 
I now write is an nnnual or biennial. If 
raised from seeds sown under glass early in 
the rear it will bloom the same season 'but 
• f self-sown, a* is, it,wi!l not flower 

before the following year. In any case it 
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is a charming little Siberian plant) which 
has a pretty habit, and in early summer 
gives graceful heads of lovely small white 
flowers, on slender stems, and borne for a 
considerable time in succession. It is a 
gem for a light soil and a sunny place, arid 
it can be grovni either on the rockery or on 
an old wall. In most cases it sows itself 
freely, and forms lovely informal groups 
where it is left alone, save for thinning out 
the young plants when they come too thickly. 
—Ess. 

Apple Charleston Pippin.— In the issue 

of December 23rd, page 744, I am delighted 
to see Mr. T. Arnold Hyde mention the old 
Hemingfield Pippin (syn. Charleston Pip¬ 
pin). Now that I am living in Yorkshire 
I have made practical acquaintance with 
this Apple—last Sunday a friend of mine 
had it for dessert. I can bear out its 
flavour as being good, its “melting” 
quality, its sticky skin, and its resemblance 
to Irish Peach in some ways, although it 
lacks the colour. It is dull yellow when 
ripe. Mr. W. Allison, head gardener to the 
Hon. Mrs. G. W. Winn, of Walton Hall, 
Wakefield, can give you detailed informa¬ 
tion, as he has sold it this year at 2s. 6d. 
per stone wholesale. Either Messrs. Back¬ 
house, of York, or Messrs. Lawrenson, of 
Yarm, could supply trees.—J. Bernard 
Hall, Rawdon, Leeds. 

The Dwarf Irish Juniper.— This is appar¬ 
ently the common name of a very pleasing 
little, erect-growing Juniper occasionally to 
be met with in gardens, and which never 
appears to greater advantage than now, 
when so many herbaceous plants and deci¬ 
duous trees and shrubs are bare. It is usu¬ 
ally admired at any season, but it certainly 
show's to most advantage in midwinter. Its 
botanical name is said to be Juniperus com¬ 
munis f&stigiata var. compressa, a really 
cumbrous one for such a dwarf plant. It is 
of quite erect growth, and takes a long time 
to reach any great height, plants of twenty 
years’ growth being in many cases not more 
than 4 feet. high. They are thus excellent 
for the rock garden or for other places 
where some of the smaller Conifers are 
needed. This dwarf Juniper grows in com¬ 
mon soil, and is easily propagated by cut¬ 
tings.—S. A. D. 

Cyclamen Coum.— Cyclamen Coum is 
always one of the first to flower, and very 
charming indeed is it to see its crimson 
buds, cowering first at the base of the leaves 
and close to the ground, gradually coming 
into view before they open finally and show 
their beautiful shape and colour. The 
flowers of the typical Cyclamen Coum are 
crimson, but there are a few varieties, such 
as album, white and lilacinum, a kind of 
lilac. Neither of these is so pretty as the 
crimson one, which is a gem for the base of 
the rock garden or for some sheltered spot in 
the shade. It is such an early flower that we 
feel that it should not be exposed any more 
than necessary to our winter blasts. With 
me it always flowers very' early in the year, 
and is commonly in bloom with the ordinary 
Snowdrop and the Winter Aconite, and fre¬ 
quently in advance of either.—S. A. 

Rose Zephirin Drouhln.— I am much in¬ 
terested in the account of Rose Zephirin 
Prouhin. I bought a plant ten years ago, 
when quite ignorant of Roses, and it was 
very little known at that time. It grew 
vigorously, though the soil is hot and sandy. 
It is now about 2 feet high, a stiff, ungainly 
hush, not a good climber. It has been little 
pruned, only the blossoming sprays cut, often 
3 feet or 4 feet long, and dead wood occasion¬ 
ally taken out. It blooms entirely on the 
ends of the shoots, so pruning might spoil it. 
It blooms profusely twice a year. Three 
plants bought later, though treated in the 
Hame way, have been anything but a success. 
They all remained stumpy with few' blossoms, 
none doing so well as the original plant. 
Good bushes were obtained by striking 
cuttings under a sheltered wall from these 
last, but were given away when two years 
old.’ They already had begun to bloom well. 
Certainly try not pruning. I will be in¬ 
terested if any advice about Zephirin 
Drouhin is given.— A Reader. 


Abutilons. —Those who see a considerable 
number of gardens during the year will, l 
am sure, agree that Abutilons are now less 
grown than they were some years ago. I 
annually visit gardens in which there are ex¬ 
tensive ranges of glass, and where there is 
frequently a number of good plants, but in 
very few of these have I 6een Abutilons of 
late. I do not think, therefore, that the 
small demand nurserymen have for the Abu- 
tilon is caused by the ease with which it 
can be propagated. “K. R. W.” is quite 
right when he says that Abutilons are seen 
at their beet when trained to the roof of a 
greenhouse or conservatory, although valu¬ 
able for walls or pillars. I do not care much 
for them as standards, but that is largely a 
question of taste. Many years ago I was 
informed that reflexing the petals of the 
Abutilon entirely transformed the appear¬ 
ance of the flower, and I found this was the 
case, although I vastly prefer its natural 
appearance. 'Die list given by your corre¬ 
spondent in the issue of December 23rd 
(page 750) is a good one. As a white, 1 
think the old Boule de Neige, included by 
“K. R. W.,” is ns yet unsurpassed. Happily, 
I think, Abutilons with variegated foliage 
are but little used for subtropical bedding 
nowadays.—E ssa. 


White flowers at Christmas.— We often 
see in private gardens a scarcity of white 
flowers just when they are most needed for 
Christmas parties and general decoration. 
There is plenty of white flowers in the way of 
Chrysanthemums during November, but a 
general falling off occurs towards the middle 
of December. To have white Chrysanthe¬ 
mums at Christmas the right varieties must 
be selected. I will name three which I have 
proved excellent in all ways. Nivens is far 
the best for purity of colour and size of 
flower, also habit of plant. If the cuttings 
are struck in February, and due attention 
given to potting and stopping the growths, 
there will be good flowers to cut by the 
armful at the end of December. Mme. 
R. Oberthur is also a good white, but re¬ 
quires a little different, treatment, also dis¬ 
budding. My plan is to grow on two plants 
in a 10-inch pot, stop the shoots in March 
and again at the middle of July ; disbud the 
growths to one bud on a shoot which will give 
some good flowers during the latter half of 
December and well into January. I also 
grow Cannell’s Late Prolific, a good white, 
but not so large as Nivens. It is very dwarf 
in habit, and carries its flowers erect.—F. 
F. Bradbrook, Mangrove-lane , Hertford, 
Herts. 


The Cupidone (Catananche eccrulea).—An 
old-fashioned plant is the Cupidone or Cata¬ 
nanche, which originally came from the 
South of Europe, but has found a home i 
our northern land for many years. In . 
dry spot in the garden, where many plants 
refuse to grow, it does well, and its flowers 
are useful for cutting. Its chief defect is 
the length of its stalks in proportion to the 
size of the flowers, but this is generally con¬ 
doned on account of the beauty of the latter. 
The ordinary form, Catananche coerulea, has 
flowers of a good blue, but there are a nice 
white one and another with blue and white 
blooms. All of these are prettv and useful. 
The Cupidone is easily raised from seed, 
which should be sow*n in pots under glass. 
A cold-frame or a cool greenhouse will do 
for setting these in, and the sowing may bo 
done in March, April, or May. After being 
pricked out, the ‘■eedlings should lie grown 
on for a little and planted out in the course 
or the summer. In gardens with stiff, re¬ 
tentive soils, and also in very cold and wet 
districts, the Catananches are not too hardy, 
but there are many places in which they will 
thrive quite w&ll, and will last for many 
years. There is an annual species, with 
yellow' flowers, called C. lute a, but seeds of 
this do not appear to be in the market.— 
8 . D. 


The choice of plants. —Gardeners and 
amateurs would be saved a good deal of dis¬ 
appointment if your correspondents, in re¬ 
commending plants which they have found 
desirable, would specify the districts from 
which they derive their experience. For 


! instance, a good deal lias been written lately 
in well-deserved praise of Caryopteris Mas* 
tacanthus, commonly, but erroneously, 
called the blue Spiriea. It is a charming 
shrub in sunny districts, but in the north 
and west it is useless, because, unless in 
exceptional seasons, like the summer of last 
year, it does not couie into flower early 
enough to escape the autumn chill. The 
same warning applies to Kniphofia nobilis. 
Hibiscus synacus (except on a brick wall 
facing south), Salvia Pitcheri, and that fine 
biennial Gilia coronopifolia. We are able 
to cultivate so many fine things in the humid 
atmosphere of western Scotland which can¬ 
not l>e grown in the English midlands, that 
we ought not to waste our efforts upon 
plants that require forcing sunshine and a 
hot soil. Horticultural ecology, if I may 
coin a phrase, deserves to be more closely 
studied than at present. Better observance 
of the requirements of plants as to soil and 
climate would prevent that tendency to 
monotony which is a liesetting sin in garden¬ 
ing. The object to be kept in view is to 
develop the highest qualities of the most de- 
i sirable species, and to reject all others.— 
Herbert Maxwell, Monreifh. 

Self-sown seedlings.— For many years I 
have found it interesting to take care of 
' stray plants that spring up in the garden. 
Of course, this is onlv possible where per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the ordinary denizens 
of the garden exists and where an unknown 
seedling is duly noted and not destroyed as 
a weedi When I lived at Finchley I ac¬ 
quired a fine specimen of a Verbascum (prob¬ 
ably nigrum) in this way. At first a tiny 
I seedling, just distinguishable as not a weed, 
it developed into a sturdy clump, which 
threw up dozens of slender stems thicklv 
clothed with bright yellow flowers with 
purple stamens. I soon found it was a 
perennial, and by dividing it have several 
clumps from the stray seedling of ten 
years ago. Another pretty thing that so 
came was a miniature vellow Potential a, I 
think P. minima. It is a compact, neat 
little plant, without the running habit of 
some Potentillas—a habit that makes them 
a nuisance—and is a delightful rock plant, 
covered for months with bright, glossy- 
yellow Cowers. It is much admired. 
Another was a cream-coloured form of Cory- 
dalis lutea. Yet there was not, so far as I 
could find, a plant of the type anywhere in 
the neighbourhood. I do not, as may be 
guessed, keep the garden beds much raked 
or hoed over, otherwise these things would 
probably have got destroyed. But the slight 
untidiness is well compensated for by these 
stray arrivals.—T. J. W., Edgware. 

The Swan River Daisy (Brachycome iberi- 
difolia).—Annual flowers are beautiful when 
well grown, yet there are many which are 
neglected by the majority of gardeners, and 
among them is the Swan River Daisy. It h 
a precious little plant, graceful alike in its 
growth and its flowers, and a gem for groups 
in the border or on the rockery, as well as 
exquisite in beds or pots. Its nominal height 
is about 6 inches, but it will grow taller if 
the soil ivS well manured, although an addi¬ 
tion to its stature is no improvement. For 
dry, sandy soils it. is well suited, and I have 
had it very fine in such. The flowers are 
like those of some of the Cinerarias of the 
6 tellata type, and are delightful with their 
narrow* ray florets of different colours and 
shades. The type, or what is sold as 6ueh, 
has blue flowers with a disc approaching 
black, and surrounded witli a narrow white 
ring, but there are other shades of blue pre¬ 
sent in the plants raised from mixed seeds. 
A bed of mixed varieties will embrace such 
colours as blue, white, rose, mauve, and 
other intermediate shades. The seedlings may 
be raised under glass in March or April, and 
in the open at the end of April or the be¬ 
ginning of May, and, after being pricked 
out, may lie planted out in May. Those in 
the open may be sown where they are to 
bloom, t.hin * sowing being essential, and 
drastic thinning out desirable, so as to ob¬ 
tain the best results in the shape of good, 
long-flowering plants all the summer and 
autumn. By removing the decayed blooms, 
the flowering time will be prolonged.—D. 
Mead. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PHILADELPHIA MER DE GLACE. 

Of tlw double-flowered Philadelphuses be¬ 
longing to the Lemoinei group this is one of 
Se best, either Ior flooring under glass or 
for the open ground. It forms a neat, rather 
upright-growing bush, while the flowers, 
which are freely borne, are in the bud state 
quite Rose-like. When fully expanded, the 
outside petals are seen to be much larger 
thin the inside ones, thus forming, as it 
a collar around the tufted centre. The 
flowers have the pleasing fragrance of 
P. Lemoinei. For suburban gardens these 
entailer forms of Philadelphus are very valu¬ 
able, as there is no danger of them out¬ 
growing their position. As gvoup6 they are 
extremely effective, while for flowering in 
pot« they are now often employed. The 
voung shoots produced by plants under glass 
itrike root as readily a6 those of a Fuchsia if 
put into u close propagaliug-case in a gentle 
heat, and form nice little plants the first 
leiton. 


cuttings of ripened wood a foot or so in 
length, inserted in light soil out-of-doors 
during autumn or winter, root with ease, but 
this is not the case with the Aspen group, 
for although a certain number of cuttings 
may be rooted it is rarely that a good per¬ 
centage of rooted cuttings is obtained. This 
has led to P. grandidentata and the various 
varieties of the other two being grafted on 
stocks of other kinds, with often unsatisfac¬ 
tory results, and it is for this reason that 
we have to look for the almost total absence 
of the Large-leaved American Aspen from 
our gardens. 

The Aspens do best in moist, cool ground, 
and are at home about the margins of a lake 
or stream, where the roots can enter the 
water. Soil is a secondary consideration, 
although that of a loamy nature is the best. 

P. tremula, the common Aspen, is widely 
distributed through Europe, Northern Asia, 
and Northern Africa, and is found wild in 
many places in the British Isles. Although ; 
it sometimes grows 50 feet or 60 feet high, it 
is often met with considerably smaller, and 
frequently but 110 to 30 feet in height. The 



Philadelphus- Mer de Glace in Mr. Fremlins garden at 
Water in gbury, Kent. 


HIE ASPENS. rounded leaves have evenly-toothed margins, 

Ihe iwy species of Populus which arc usually and are readily distinguished from those of 
spoken of ^ Aspens are P. tremula the other Poplars. The male catkins are each 
tomrnou Aspen, and P. tremuloides ’ (the 3 inches to 4 inches long, reddish, silky in 
•American Aspen). With these, however the character, and borne in profusion. Several 
hrge-kaved American Aspen, P. gramli- well-marked varieties may be obtained. Of 
should be included, for it belongs to these, pendula is grow n for the sake of its 
group. 6 ' weeping branches, purpurea for its greenish- 

the chief interest in the Aspens purple leaves, and villosa for its hairy 
l ? eir roumI<?d leaves, which are foliage. 

' r* d lon g> slender, flattened stalks, in P. trkmuloides, the American Aspen, dif- 
SjV maODOr that they are susceptible to fers from P. tremula in its more pointed leaves 
nwvement in the atmosphere, and with serrate margins. It is widely distributed 
if ever, at rest. This peculiarity through N. America from Canada to the 

DarJJ' efl ^ *° a nurn ^er of legends which southern States, being usually found in wet 

Sri t° supply a reason for the restless- or swampy ground. Although it sometimes 
'heir f r at ^ ition to the interest attached to attains a height of 50 feet it is often found 

»hich lage ’ t,1€ . A «P«ns have other assets but half as high. A form with weeping 

thto warr . aDt tWr inclusion in gardens for branches is recognised. This is called 

Jlv" im .° ni( * decorative trees, and the pendula by botanists, whilst gardeners know 

a a -i Very con «picuous catkins it a* “Weeping Aspen,” or “Parasol de St. 
“"•difficult* As a rulc tlie Aspens are Julien.” 

thgj olh 7 “ Propagate from cuttings P. grandidentata, the Large-leaved N. 
'an |*j n _ m ^ rs of the Poplar family, American Aspen, is also widely distributed 
p «randidfn* P f 1Cularly th<; cas « with in N. America. It grows 50 feet or more 

i3Jcc Pt the / ?' As a r nle Poplars are high, and is recognised by reason of its 

asie«t of trees to increase, for I rounded leaves, which are often from 3 inches 

Digitized by Google 
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to 4 inches across. As is the case with the 
other Aspens, its male inflorescences are very 
showy. Unfortunately, it is not often met 
with in cultivation, and, as already stated, it 
is difficult to propagate. Its ornamental 
qualities, however, are such as to warrant an 
importation of plants. Once obtain good, 
healthy specimens on their own roots, it is 
probable that suckers would bo produced 
which would form a good means of increase, 
for in the case of the other Aspens suckers 
appear rather freely. 

The wood of the Aspens is used for toys, 
turning into numerous small articles, clog 
soles, paper pulp, etc. I). 

TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
BY THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY IN 1911. 

The year 1911 has seen an increase on several 
previous ones in the number of shrubs to 
which either first-class certificates or awards 
of merit have been granted by the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The followiug is a list of those so 
honoured. Two—namely, Davidia involu- 
crata and Philadelphus Virginal—were given 
first-class certificates, and the other eighteen 
awards of merit. 

Berberis verruculosa. -Of the many 
Barberries that have been introduced from 
Central and Western China within the last 
few years this is, I think, one of the best of 
the evergreen species, and a valuable 
acquisition to our hardy shrubs. It forms a 
dense growing bush, which is, however, re¬ 
lieved from any suspicion of lumpiness owing 
to the prettily arched character of the 
branches. The leaves are spiny, of a bright 
shining green above, and glaucous beneath. 

The flowers are yellow and the fruits purple 
when ripe.—A. M., October 24tli. 

Clerodendron Fargesi.— This is some¬ 
what in the way of the well-known Cleroden¬ 
dron trichotomum, but at the same time 
quite distinct therefrom. It flowers freely 
when 6 feet high or thereabouts, though it 
promises to attain the dimensions of a good- 
sized shrub. The flowers are white and pro¬ 
trude from a reddish calyx. This, which is of 
a persistent character, becomes of a bright 
glossy red, while the fruit in the centre 
acquires a bright blue colour when ripe. It 
was in this stage when an award of merit was 
given it on October 24th. This Clerodendron 
has been referred to as evergreen, but the 
specimens at Kew were totally devoid of 
foliage in the early days of November, thus 
proving it to be strictly deciduous. 

Cornus paucinervis.— This member of 
the Dogwood family forms a compact-grow¬ 
ing shrub. The flowers, which are borne iii 
terminal flattened clusters from 3 inches to 
4 inches across, are small and whitish. It. is 
very free flowering, but, though pretty, 
can by uo means be called a showy subject.— 

A. M., August 1st. 

Davidia involucrata.—No hardy tree 
has been more talked about within the la«t 
decade than this Davidia; indeed it was re¬ 
garded as the principal objective of Mr. 

E. H. Wilson’s first journey to China. The 
principal feature of the inflorescense is not 
the flowers themselves, but the large leaf¬ 
like bracts which subtend them. This 
Davidia flowered for the first time in Eng¬ 
land last spring in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery 
at Coombe Wood, and was exhibited at the 
Temple Show. The specimen that bloomed 
was raised from seed sent home by Mr. 
Wilson. 

Fokienia Hodoinsi.— This is a new 
Conifer from the province of Fokien, in 
Eastern China. It was first discovered in 
1908 by Captain Hodgins, of the ss. Haitch- 
ing. and was introduced by Captain Clinton - 
Baker, of Bayfordburv. Botanically it is 
said to occupy a position between the two 
genera Cupressus and Libocedrus. As shown 
on July 18th, it certainly bore a very great 
resemblance to Libocedrus macrolepis, but 
as it gets larger, points of difference may be¬ 
come more pronounced. 

Hibiscus syriacus Snowdrift.—A good 
single, pure-white flowered form of the well- 
known Hibiscus syriacus. It| is certainly a 
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the garden of Miss Mangles at Seale, Gomer, pink ; Comtesse deKerchove, orange- 
Jrrev. red ; Hugo Koster, salmon-red ; Hortirianus 

Rhododendron (Azalea) Duchess op Witte, deep orange; and W. E. Gumbleton, 
jrtland. — A form of Rhododendron golden-yellow. Of Ghent Azaleas, with 
nense or Azalea raollie, with large, well- smaller, but in many cases more brightlv- 
rmed flowers of a pale yellow or straw coloured, flowers, can be recommended: 
lour flushed and tippeel wilh red. Altaclarensis, deep orange ; Beaute Celeste, 

Rhododendron (Azalea) sublanceo- bright rose; ooceinea epeciosa, orange-red; 
iTUM. —A Japanese species, at present but Mme. Joseph Baumann, salmon-pink; 
tie kuown. It is of a somewhat erect, Mathilde, blush-white; and Prince Henri 
are habit of growth. It is of an ever- des Pays Bas, blood-red.] 
een or sub-evergreen character. The The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus race- 
.wers, which are generally arranged in mosus).—This Ruscus, also known as the 
rees, are each from 3 inches to 4 inches Alexandrian Laurel, a title derived from it* 
diameter, and of a clear uniform rose supposed identity with the Victor’s Laurel 
lour, the edges of the petals quite smooth, of Mount Olympus, is one of the most bean¬ 
ie somewhat spare habit is by no means in tiful of fine-foliaged plants. Iri growth and 
; favour. habit it is not unlike a dwarf Bamboo, pro 

Rhododendron Loder’s White.— A very ducing slender Bamboo-like shoots alxwt 
etty white-flowered Rhododendron, for the 4 feet in length, set with glossy-green 
.me of which, however, there docs not pointed leaves or eladodes about 2 inches in 
>pear to be any authority. It is quite dis- length. In the spring its small, greenish 
ict from R. Loderi, which is a hybrid lie- white blossoms make their appearance in 
een R. Aurklandi and R. Fortunei. The little clusters at the points of the shoots, 
riefcy Loder’s White has been described as hut it rarely, if ever, fruite in this country 
e result of a cross between R. Auckland! 1* is, perlnps, the most valuable of ail fin* 


beautiful shrub, but whether this particular 
variety, as shown on August 29th, is distinct 
from others has been questioned. 

Itea ILICIFOlia. —An evergreen- shrub 
from Western China, with spiny leaves not 
unlike those of the Holly, and each from 
2 inches to 4 inches in length. They are of a 
rather pale green tint. The flowers are 
greenish white, and disposed in slender, 
closely-packed, semi-pendulous racemes, each 
from 8 inches to 9 inches in length. A small 
pot specimen bearing several racemes was 
shown on August 1st. This Itea has been 
grown for several years at Kew’, and has fre¬ 
quently flowered there. 

Lonicera NITIDA. —A delightful little ever¬ 
green Honeysuckle, which might well be 
mistaken for a Cotoneaster, as the leaves 
and minor branchlets are so regularly dis¬ 
posed. The leaves are small, leathery in 
texture, and of a bright shining green. It 
was shown on October 24th. This species 
has proved quite hardy at Coombe Wood, 
and no doubt it will, from its ueat growth 
and leafage, be sought after. The creamy- 
white flowers are fragrant but not at all 
showy. 

Philadelphus Lemoinei Virginal.—So 
much was thought of this hybrid Moek 
Orange when it was shown on June 20th that 
a first-class certificate was awarded it. It 
was raised in the nursery of MM. Lemoine e* 
Fils, of Nancy, from whence it was dis¬ 
tributed in the autumn of 1909. Though re¬ 
ferred to as I\ Lemoinei, it shows a greater 
affinity to P. coronarius. The flowers, which 
are borne in clusters at the points of the 
shoots, are individually about 2\ inches in 
diameter, and of the purest white. The 
centre of the flower is filled with shorter 
petals, around which the outside ones stand, 
thus forming a somewhat Anemone-like 
flower. As it will grow- in almost any soil, 
and is perfectly hardy, this Philadelphus will 
no doubt be much sought after. 

Plagianthus Lyalli.— A deciduous shrub 
or small tree, native of New Zealand, and 
hardy in the southern part of this country. It 
is of rather loose growth, and the flowers, 
which are supported by slender, drooping 
stalks, are white with a central tuft of 
stamens. Some flowering sprays were shown 
on July 18th. It belongs to the Mallow 
family, and our botanical friend* now tell us 
it should be known as Gaya Lyalli. By many 
it is thought that the awards of the Floral 
Committee are made only to novelties, but as 
this Plagianthus was introduced in 1871 such 
is shown not to be the case. 

Rhododendron Corona. A very pretty 
and distinct hybrid Rhododendron, whose 
parentage is not recorded. The flowers are 
rather small, but of a shallow, open nature 
after the manner of R. Aucklandi, and of a 
delightful shade of carmine-pink. They are 
borne in a pyramidal-shaped truss, and so 
disposed that* each individual bloom stands 
clear of its neighbour. It was raised by 
Messrs. J. Waterer and Sons, of Bagshot, 
and will doubtless bocome as general a 
favourite as many others that have been dis¬ 
tributed from the same source. 

Rhododendron Glory of Littleworth. 
—This belongs to the group which origina¬ 
ted from the crossing of one of the deciduous 
Rhododendrons, popularly termed Azaleas, 
and an evergreen kind. A well-known 
example of this class is R. Sraithi aureum. 
The variety Glory of Littleworth has the thin 
textured foliage common to its class. The 
flowers are of a creamy white tint with a 
large blotch of brilliant orange on the upper 
part. In my opinion it is the finest new r 
Rhododendron shown in 1911. 

Rhododendron Littleworth Cural- 
L IN a. —This and the preceding were shown 
'by Miss Mangles. The bell-shaped flowers 
are disposed in a loose truss. In colour they 
ore pink, suffused more or less on the ex¬ 
terior with a deeper tint, and of a thick wax¬ 
like texture. The parentage is not recorded, 
but the large calyx showed traces of 
R. Thomsoni, while R. campylocarpum has 
been by some suggested as the other parent. J 
At qll evcqte.it is a very beautiful .Rhode -f 
dendron, of which there is a large 6pecimen| 


in the garden of Miss Mangles at Beale, 
Surrev. 
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Portland. — A form of Rhododendron 
sinense or Azalea mollis, with large, well- 
formed flowers of a pale yellow or straw 
colour flushed and tipped with red. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) bublanceo- 
latum.—A Japanese species, at present but 
little kuown. It is of a somewhat erect, 
spare habit of growth. It is of an ever¬ 
green or sub-evergreen character. The 
flowers, which are generally arranged in 
threes, are each from 3 inches to 4 inches 
in diameter, and of a clear uniform rose 
colour, the edges of the petals quiio smooth. 
The somewhat spare habit is by no means in 
it6 favour. 

Rhododendron Loder’s White.—A very- 
pretty white-flowered Rhododendron, for the 
name of which, however, there does not 
appear to be any authority. It is quite dis¬ 
tinct from R. Loderi, which is a hybrid be¬ 
tween R. Aucklandi and R. Fortunei. The 
variety Loder’s White has been described as 
the result of a cross between R. Aucklandi 


and R. arboreum album, but this is an open foliaged plants for indoor decoration, it* 


question. At all events it is a very pretty arching growths being very graceful, arxl tli-' 
Rhododendron, with a profusion of large, shining leaves retaining their frwhoe* 
clear white flowers prettily crisped at the cut »" d J> lac « d wale f r L'l, £ 

edges. The above six Rhododendrons were rn 5 >n l ls ' a nH l V° ° { 7,0 ', 

n • i r , ... , which country it was introduced in 17dy. u 

all given awards of merit at the Icmple cannot ^ - <x . nsidcr , < | absolutely hardy 

J?' v ' _ ... . everywhere throughout England, but there 

Rhododendron Mrs. Kingsmill. — A arc * ts in m0& t gardens where is would be 
hybrid reported between R. Aucklandi and foun( { to 5UCC ^ d Though not particular 
R. campylocarpum, shown by Miss Mangles. M to it [. |>i4r tial to a chalk formation, 
Hie white flowers ure borne in large trusses, and does b ^ t \ n a somewhat shaded site, 
and the earliest expand, as a rule, before the It might }>e W ell used for undergrowth where 
m<mth of March is over. sufficiently plentiful, in place of the common 

Rhododendron Pengaer.- A hybrid be- na t,i V o Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus). 
tween R. Thomsoni and R. Aucklandi shown a f ar i e . s * ornamental species. The correct 
by Sir John Llewelyn. The flowers are of a name of Ruscus racemosus is now held to l* 1 
rich red, with a softer sheen in the centre, Danaea racemosa.— Wvndham Fitzher- 
and borne in large bold trusts. BERT. 

Rhododendron Dawn’s Delight. — A Fothergilla major.—For many years the 
variety of the Pink Pearl class, but earlier genus Fothergilla was represented in our 
flowering than that well-known kind. Shown gardens by the single species F. Gardeni, or 


by Miss Mangles on May 9th. 

Veronica Silver Queen.—A very pretty 


F. altiifolia, as it is sometimes called, fur 
although F. major had been introduced 


Veronica of the epeciosa section. It is of during the 18th century, it disappeared for 
a dense, freely-branched habit of growth, many years until re-introduced in 1902. 
while the leaves are clearly and distinctly Fothergilla maior is a native of the United 
variegated with white. For decoration it States of America, and is related to the 
will no doubt prove very useful. X. Hamamelis, or Witch Hazels. Instead of 

Ti'n'nrc a vt* nr nr 7 re being an autumn or winter-flowering plant- 

j\OfLS Ah D Iihl L1LS. however, it blooms during late spring. The 

The Chinese Quince (Uvdonia sinensis) -Will n mr p rs a , )n ear in Mav in dense terminal in- 
vou please tell me if thy Parse fn.lt of this tr« > *" “ft “=„ and eide .hoots. 


)f any value? It bear* sparsely on a wall with me. 

[I believe the Chinese Quince makes t 
good jelly, but little of it is known here, 


florescences from both main and 6ide shoots. 
The flower-heads may be as much as 2 inches 
in length and upwards of 1 inch in diameter. 


It fruits occasionally on our walls, blit wants Petals are absent, but the deficiency is made 
nore sun than this climate gives it. I saw up by the conspicuous 6tamens, which are 


it in Vienna a few years ago a fine tree in white except for the yellow anthers. Small, 
the open, with the size and habit of an old nut-like fruits occasionally succeed the 
Medlar, the bark peeling off in layers like a flowers, but they are not numerous. The 
plane.—B.] species may be readily separated from 

Planting Rhododendrons.- 1 huve a spare F. Gardeni by reason of its larger and thicker 


plane.—B.] species may be readily separated fro 111 

Planting Rhododendrons. -I have a spare F. Gardeni bv reason of its larger and thicker 
>iece of ground, about 15 feet by feet, which 1 leaves which nre broadlv oval in form, 
hink of planting with Rhododendrons and Azaleas. ^ nroaaiy u 


hink of planting with Rhododendrons and Azaleas. . ... ; n a rlr&e 

It is fairly stiff, good loam, in rather a moist, but Cuttings root readily in sandy soil in 

Aell-drained. situation, partly, but not at ail densely, frame during summer, and young plants 

haded by trees. Is it too late to do the work quickly grow to a flowering size. Light loam, 
this winter, and what number and sorts would you ., b , !•;*!« lU5 «i fnrn.s a 

eeommend for that space of ground. Our north- wuth the addition of a little peat, 


ast coast climate is rather severe.—W. M. C. 

[The soil and situation named by you 
-hould be very suitable for Rhododendrons 
vnd Azaleas. The distance at which to plant 
hem will depend upon the size of the plants, 
md whether immediate effect is desired. If 


suitable rooting medium.—D. 

Forms of Ulmus glabra. -Ulmus Ploti i* 
what most people regard as a variety of 
U. glabra—the feathered elm. There ate 
several forms of this tree (glabra) especially 
in the eastern counties. I think it has been 


mall bushes, such as are usually supplied by much neglected by planters. There is a 


uirserymen, 24 or 25 plants will be a suit- 
b!e number for the space named. This will 
allow from 3 feet to 4 feet between each 


ilant. Good kinds of Rhododendrons are of vegetation.—B. 
Barclayamim, deep rich rose; caucasicum Helianthemum ' 

album, white ; Doncaster, brilliant scarlet; fn 11 Bournemouth p 
Fverestianum. rosy lilac; John Waterer, Sth-east And very ' 
flowing crimson ; Lady Clementine Walsh, flowers are. The soil 
link, dark centre; Michael Waterer, of a light, sandy 

car let; Mrs. John Penn, salmon pink ; Mrs. soms 1)6108 nn 
•John Clutton. white; Mrs. John Walter. wffi^otoirin^S?“I 
white edged crimson ; Nobleanum, deep rose, mind the value of 


beautiful form on Lord Rayleigh’s properh 
at Terling with long, streaming branches on 
the lower part of the tree— a perfect fountain 


Helianthemum veuustum.— On a • tcep „ 

In a Bournemouth garden this grows freely* * j 
plants are growing among--1 u few atones. lar ng j 1 
south-east, and very beautiful and effective, t°°- 
flowers are. The soil fn which the plants are gr 
is of a light, sandy nature, the colour of the Be¬ 
soms being nn intense acarlet.—0. G. B. 

Salix alba vitellina pendula.-Admfrers of the 

winter colouring of tree branches m-ght hes- > 
mind the value of the above handsome weepin,. 


a arly; Pink Pearl, ,pink ; and Sir Thomas Willow a nice epeelmen of which I saw the other 

S*bri g ht, rich purple Of Ajata*. you 

might, if you wish it, obtain seedling bushes., w-eak and wan though H was. these branches were 
of the mollis section, or named varieties, or beautlfuL Its eventually great 8, * e . f Jf 
Which the toUwrinif V a eood half^et,WW8 V- 
Anthony Koster, deep yellow; C-omte de velop its full effect.-tssA. 

Original from . r 
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FRUIT. 

— 

APPLE GASCOIGNE’S SCARLET 
SEEDLING. 

Ukdm the beading of “ Note* for the Week,” 
this IuwLoim looking Apple was favourably 
commented upon by a correspondent quite 
iweotJv. whose opinion respecting it will, 
we think, be endorsed by ail fruit-growers. 
We are now in a position to place before 
ogr readers an illustration of tins particular 
Apple. The specimen figured was perfect, 
boi as to shape, size, and colour. In this 
latter respect, Gascoigne’s Seedling stands 
ramalled, for uo other variety can surpass 
it for brilliancy, the crimson-scarlet cheeks 
o! well-grown specimens simply glowing with 
cdoor. The delicate Plum-like bloom with 
which the fruits are covered also adds 
peatlv to their beauty, and it was pleasing to 
note Low carefully this bad l»een preserved 
intact by many exhibitors at the autumn 
fruit show held’ at the Horticultural Hall in 
October last. Apples staged with their 
aitoral bloom intact—and other varieties 
besides the one under review exhibit this 
feature to nn equal degree .are infinitely | 
more attractive tnan when it is rubbed off , 


when the fruits are ripening. Some help 
should be given in setting tlie blossoms when 
the pollen grains are ready, and the ventila¬ 
tion should bo very carefully mnnaged.— 


LATE ROOT ACTION AND BUD 
FORMATION. 

The importance which gardeners attach to 
the early autumn planting of all trees and 
shrubs is probably owing to the fact that root 
action is continued for a considerable period 
—varying undoubtedly according to the sea¬ 
son and conditions of the soil ns to warmth 
and moisture, particularly the former—after 
the branches have 6hed their leaves. To 
allow this period to pass before the greater 
part of the planting is completed is a great 
mistake. Many amateurs and othere not con¬ 
versant with the growth and habit of trees 
and shrubs do not fully realise this, as it is 
seldom indeed that, having carefully planted 
a tree, occasion arises to lift the same a few 
weeks later, and so they remain in ignorance, 
as it were, as to whether the roots are still 
active or have become, and will remain, 
dormant until the following spring. 

I was forcibly reminded some years ago as 


decided object lesson in connection with pro¬ 
longed root Action after the shedding of the 
foliage, and pointed to the necessity and wis¬ 
dom of transplanting at that or a slightly 
earlier period, in this case it was a matter for 
regret that the trees hod remained out of 
their pots, as the condition of their roots had 
become such that extra care was needed in 
handling them, and so much valuable time 
lost. I refer to this to show what U going 
on in the ground after the trees have finished 
growth, shed their leaves, and arrived, as 
many consider, at a dormant stage, when 
further attention in the way of watering or 
feeding, or in other ways assisting the trees 
at this critical period, is deemed unnecessary. 
This latent root action bears more directly 
on the health, fruitfulness, and tlie well¬ 
being of the trees generally than is at first 
conceived. It is not merely the power or 
taking hold and becoming established in fresh 
soil that makes autumn planting a success, 
but also in assisting botli wood and fruit 
buds, which are then developing, to store up 
such matter as goes to promote clean 
growth and fertility the coming season. 

The subject is of great interest, and should 
receive careful thought by those who would 






to the activity of roots after the fall of the 
leaf in connection with a number of orchard- 

Fcoming a thing of the past. I house pot trees. ^r p tfi'na 

Seedling is equally suitable hundred of these, and the work f i 8 
orchard cultivation. In the ; was no small matter. 1°. 1 a . 

so as to handle the stock in the shoriest time 
possible, and also to save the expense of buy¬ 
ing extra new pots, it was decided to turn the 
whole of them out aud plunge them while the 
pots and crocks were being washed in 
readiness for a start. Before the work of re¬ 
potting could be completed, however other 
matters claimed attention, and several dozen 
trees had to remain in the plunging material 
for a matter of a fortnight before they could 
be taken in hand. It was a matter then of 
no small surprise to witness the condition o 


ul their skins polished with a cloth, which 
u it one time a common practice, but is, 
ppily, now becoming a thing of tlie past. 
Lssowgae’s Seedlui'* ■" 

r garden or orchard ... 

rden it may be grown either as & bush or 
pslier, and, for the other purpose named, 
tali or full-sized standards as well as 
toe bush form. When established it is a 
* cropper, and the fruits may be utilised 
wr for the table or cooking, its pleasant, 
gbtlv aromatic flavour being much appre 
n?d by some for the dessert. 


( rty Peach-house. Bud dropping, if it 
1 place, is usually ascribed to deficient 

moutare through the autumn. Some no small surprise io 
Kas are more liable to cast their buds the roots, and what had taken p a 8 

otheix, the worst sufferers being the ( that short period. When turned out from 
«rly kinds. I„ this case I certainly the pots the ball of roots had a bro an »n<j 
F * deficiency of moisture in the autumn i ripened appearance where they a P 
h ‘ <*W cause. This nsuallv arises ; against the side of the I^ts. but^dentb, 
^ M error of judgment. When the ; directly they came into contact v.ilh the^so.1 
* opening, u also when the fruits , they were plunged in, . fu . r ^ r , 
astur.ng, the borders are allowed to get . menced, and when lifted the formed 

«Mjrfrso, and nnles* this deficiency i« I appearance of n white fungus »«'»"* 

’ *ftcr the fruits are gathered the on the surface of the ball. shed 

'?>«* Peaches when in growth will the tiny white rootlets *>"<* *“? P"a a 
* ffiod del of noujWsnlnt, excepi 1 foftli in the time. Though this proved 
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be successful, especially in fruit culture. 
What a mistake it proves, that because the 
trees have yielded their crop, and show signs 
of the fall of tlie leaf, further attention is 
withheld in the way of seeing that the root¬ 
ing medium at least is kept in n suitably 
moist condition. Yet this is far from being 
the case with trees growing against walls 
during the autumn, aud also with fruit-tree 
borders under glass. Liquid manure may 
not be necessary where the trees were well 
looked after and regularly fed while the crop 
of fruit was developing, but what would 
prove beneficial, especially with trees bear 
ing stone fruits, would be lime water. The 
ground may have become manure sick; then 
all the more reason to treat it with lime. In 
other directions one’s thoughts turn to the 
value of not only preserving but encouraging 
prolonged autumn root action. This, however, 
is lost sight of by many who dig ruthlessly 
about their fruit trees at that season, because 
it is a practice to bury leaves and rubbish 
and present a neat appearance. How r much 
damage can easily be done, and the prospect 
of full crops in the future seriously risked 
by severing all the feeding roots with the 
spnde. Perhaps this proves no worse, how¬ 
ever, than when tltifcl iribdrtarl AlN&I'forn up with 
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the fork, leaving them exposed on the sur¬ 
face after the first rain. 

My advice is to care for the root* in 
autumn ; in spring they can, in a measure, 
take care of themselves, as it takes some time 
to exhaust the ground of the winter rains. 

It. P. 


APPLE LONDON OR FIVE-CROWNED 
PIPPIN. 

It is most interesting to see this fine old 
English Apple figured in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated, as it is one of 
those varieties that are likely to become 
elbowed out of existence, as a result of the 
introduction of so many new sorts. As it is, 
it is but seldom mentioned at the present 
time in growers’ lists ; but, all the same, in 
my opinion, it is more worthy of being re¬ 
tained than are some of the varieties that 
are to be found quoted. It is not so richly 
a flavoured Apple as are some others which 
are in use at the same time of year as 
London Pippin—viz., from Christmas till 
April (I have even had it in splendid condi¬ 
tion in May)—but it has a crisp-eating, juicy 
flesh, and to many the flavour is most agree¬ 
able. In point of fertility and regularity of 
bearing none can surpass it—at least, such 
is my experience, and I can now claim a 
long acquaintanceship with the variety. 
Grow-n either as a bush or standard, it is 
surprising the quantity of fruit the trees 
will yield, and, as the writer of the note 
accompanying the illustration mentions, 
thinning must be resorted to if good-sized 
examples are desired. For keeping it 
ranks with the best, and if gathering is de¬ 
ferred to as late a period as possible, 
shrivelling never occurs. 

Its habit of growth when cultivated as a 
standard is spreading, with a tendency to be 
pendulous. In this form it grows "freely, 
although the wood made is somewhat 
slender, and it is quite hardy and free from 
canker. I have some trees which are quite 
20 feet in height and as much through the 
widest part of the heads. The fruits vary 
somewhat in shape, both conical and flat¬ 
shaped examples being borne by the same 
tree. London Pippin is a very old Apple, 
and, according to a note appended to the 
description of it by the late Dr. Hogg, in 
the 5th edition of the “Fruit Manual,” it 
has been in cultivation for more than 300 
jears. A. W. 


TREATMENT OF NUT BUSHES. 

1 enclose a sprig with catkins from one of a row of 
Nut-trees. Although last year they had plenty of 
catkins, they did not bear a single Nut. J want to 
know if you can tell me the cause of their failure? 
There are about twenty trees. They are only 2 feet 
to 3 feet apart, each tree has eight to teu stems, a* 
thick a* one’s wrist, and a crowd of suckers as well. 
Ought the suckers to be cut out, and are the trees too 
dose together?— Fern Lover. 

[The particulars given in your note report¬ 
ing the Nut bushes supply the reason as 
to their being unfruitful, in the first place 
the bushes are much too close together. 
They should at the very least be 6 feet apart, 
and 9 feet to 12 feet would be much better, 
so that light and air could play and circulate 
freely round about them. Then the branches 
in each bush are far too numerous, especially 
as they are in such close proximity to each 
other, and this, combined with the fact that 
they are, as we take it, never pruned, loads 
to over-crowding of the young wood, which 
becomes weak and attenuated, and as a result 
fails to bear fruit. The non-suppression of 
suckers at the base also aggravates the evil, 
as this wakens the bushes, and at the same 
time shuts out light and air. 

What we advise you to do is at least to dis¬ 
pense w ith every other bush, and grub up the 
suckers from around those you retain. With 
these out of the way you will then be in a 
better position to arrive at a decision as to 
how to treat the remaining bushes. If the 
heads are very crowded they should be 
thinned out, dispensing if neeessary with one 
or two of the main branches, as it is essential 
that light and air have free admission to the 
interior portions of the bushes also. It is 
also possible, in fact probable, that the 
bushes have run up to a great height, and if 
such is the case a judicious shortening back 
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of the branches to a height of 6 feet or 7 feet 
would be beneficial. This done, prune back 
the twig-like young shoots on the branches 
to three or four buds, to form 6purs for 
future fruiting. When doing this scrutinise 
each 6hoot or growth closely and leave such 
as may have female flowers present on them 
intact. These, we may explain, are email, 
and are situated close to the shoot on which 
they are borne, the colour being a bright 
rose-pink. The catkins such as those you 
send are the male flowers, and supply pollen 
for the fertilisation of the female blooms, the 
dispersion of which is brought about by pass¬ 
ing breezes or anything which will cause 
movement among them. In some seasons, 
where catkins are scarce, it is necessary to 
obtain pollen by cutting branches from the 
common wood Nut or Hazel laden with 
them, and to lay them among the branches of 
the Cobs and Filberts. 

During the coming summer suppress all 
suckers at the base of each bush ; also any 
strong growths which may appear on the 
branches, as it is only those of medium 
strength, or such as are short and twiggy, 
that are required. In February or March of 
next year prune these on the lines stated 
above, and exercise the same care with re¬ 
gard to the detection of female flowers before 
spurring each 6hoot back. If too many 
growths are produced in the summer, thin 
them out somewhat, which can be easily 
effected while they are young and succulent, 
as they then come" away with a slight pull or 
twist. 

After the bushes have been brought into 
subjection, and if the pruning is done each 
spring, as advised, there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining good crops of Nuts. Once 
they begin to bear well it would be advisable 
to give the roots a good dressing of manure 
every other year. Finally, you must be pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice anything like beauty or 
symmetry in regard to the appearance of the 
bushes, as when properly grown they are cer¬ 
tainly not ornamental objects, especially just 
after pruning has been performed.] 


FRUIT-TREE ROOT PRUNING. 

I am not aware that the practice of root- 
pruning is applied to any other trees than 
those which produce fruit. I have also 
found it very difficult to make persons 
ignorant of the principles which govern root- 
pruning understand why what seems to 
be to them such a barbarous practice is 
needful. Generally, we like trees or shrubs 
to make all the root-growth they can, and, 
as a rule, they do that freely. ‘Sometimes, 
with shrubs, especially strong growers, they 
make too much root-growth* thus inducing 
very strong head-growth. When such is 
the case, bodily lifting and replanting be¬ 
come an excellent, check for a year or two ; 
but the fresh soil and root-area soon cause 
reaction, and head-growth again becomes 
almost stronger than before. When that is 
so, then only severe head-pruning will keep 
growth in cheek. But what those who do 
not understand the need for root-pruning, 
when applied to fruit-trees, is that they have 
originally been planted to produce fruit, 
ana if their root-action is so strong as to 
cause equally strong wood-growth, then 
fruit fails to be produced, and the original 
object of the planting is denied. Even trees 
which have been wonted on dwarfing stocks, 
because so generally planted in good garden 
soil, often create far too much wood, 
though in a much less degree than do trees 
worked on free stocks; and with those some 
root-pruning may become essential. But 
with such trees it is often possible to re¬ 
duce wood-growth and create the produc¬ 
tion of fruit spurs where only wood shoots 
before existed by the practice of summer 
pruning—a process well known to the 
gardener, and the principles of which are 
by him well understood, but which it is diffi¬ 
cult to make the ordinary amateur gardener 
understand. 

If root-pruning seems to be to him un¬ 
natural, stopping the growth of young w’ood 
shoots on fruit-trees in the summer seems 
fo be not less so* hence a good deal of in¬ 


struction is needed to make these somewhat 
abstruse practices clearly understood, though 
even then hard to get them practised. 
Coarse, deep-running roots create wood- 
row’th. Shallow, fine, fibrous roots pro- 
uce fruit-spurs, hence we root-prune to 
cause a cessation of strong wood produc¬ 
tion and induce the formation, in their 
place, of many fine roots, which, running in 
sweet soil nearer the surface, feed freely on 
the food such fertile soils provide. 

If trees are large and need root-pruning, 
a broad, deep trench must be opened all 
round the tree, 6 feet from the stem. That 
still leaves a root mass of 12 feet in 
diameter. Every root found should be clean 
severed round * the root mass, and still 
further, with the aid of a broad, sharp chisel 
fixed to a long, stout ash-handle, all down¬ 
ward roots clea.ii cut also, thus causing the 
tree to sdbsist on its limited root-formation. 
It is well to draw from off the ball into 
the trench a few inches thickness of the 
surface soil, replacing it with quite fresh 
soil, and also adding some to the trench 
until that is well filled and trodden firmly. 
The root-action which follows causes many 
fine new- roots to form, which become 
healthy feeders. The tree the following 
season makes little wood-growth, but many 
incipient fruit-spurs or buds are formed, 
which the following year become mature 
ones, and a good crop of fruit soon results. 
It is but needful in dealing with trees of 
less size to open trenches at closer dis¬ 
tances, performing the pruning equally well, 
and resoiling the trees also. After 6uch 
drastic treatment a mulch of long animal- 
man uro placed about over the root-ball for 
the summer does great- good, as it stimulates 
surface root-action and helps to retain mois¬ 
ture. It is often advised in root-pruning 
trees to operate on one half the root-area 
only, but. no one need waste time in so 
doing. Myriads of trees fully root-pruned 
at once as advised, have greatly benefited 
speedily, simply because the root-pruning 
was well and quickly done. A. D. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 
Crowing Cranberries ( J . II. B. y Moira). - 

In a garden in the north of England the 
Cranberry used to bo grown very success¬ 
fully, while it has also been well grown in the 
South of England, in the counties of Sussex 
and Hampshire. The mode of cultivation in 
the garden first referred to was very simple. 
In a certain wild part of the pleasure ground, 
wet, and eloping south, four or five beds were 
formed horizontally across the elope. The 
beds might be about 6 feet in width, made up 
of bog earth. These beds were divided from 
one another by ditches 3 feet or 4 feet across. 
The drainage of the hill-side was concen¬ 
trated to this point, and the water discharged 
first into the higher or uppermost ditch. All 
the ditches were kept full of water to within 
0 inches or 12 inche*? of the surf ace-level of 
the pent beds. At this height the water was 
allowed to overflow into the next ditch below 
—say, at the west end, then at the east end, 
and so on from one ditch to the other, main¬ 
taining thus a slight current throughout from 
the highest to the lowest. In these peat beds 
this pretty evergreen trailing plant grew 
luxuriantly, thickly covering the bed with a 
mass of growth, and giving in the season 
abundance of fruit. 


Mussel-scale (II. R .).—Your trees have 
been attacked by the common mussel-scale. 
You cannot do better than scrub the affected 
parts with a stiffish brush dipped in a solu¬ 
tion of paraffin emulsion or some of the in¬ 
secticides that are sold containing paraffin 
and soft soap. The scale lays its eggs be¬ 
neath itself, and then shrivels up and dies, 
the outer covering of the insect remaining 
and forming a shelter for the eggs> 
young scale. In applying the insecticide it 
is most important to remove the scale, so 
that the former may reach the eggs or young 
insects. You may do this at any time now. 
Another good wav is to spray the plants 
with the caustic alkali solution, which mus 
be done while the trees are at rest and 
before the buds show' any signs of opening. 
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PLANTS and flowers. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

1MTEBFLOWEBIXG zonal pelar¬ 
goniums. 

toyil Pyi *»r.nMLM blossoms in winter are 
to* locked upon as a necessity in moat gur- 
Jtoi; in fact, we get a colour in the zonal 
Pelargonium which no other winter flowering 
dint gire« us, and when arranged in a cut 
lUte, in a free and natural manner, as 6hown 
a the annexed illustration, they ore most 
dfcctiw. The first important matter is to 
tfkd varieties which are abort-jointed and 
>uinlr. The colour i* optional. Many pre¬ 
fer »eariet to all other colours, possibly be- 
tuiie tbe latter can be found iu plants of 
other kind*. 

CutTPRI.—I have found the plants suc¬ 
ceed beat when (bo cuttings are struck at the 
eid of August or early in September, and I 
prefer to put the cuttings singly into very 
»a«li pots in sandy 6oil, placing them in a 
pit or frame, and bv keeping a little close 
iin] slightly shaded for a week or two they 


the two latter practices should 1 m discon¬ 
tinued. House tbe plants as soon as the 
nights begin to feel chilly, and continue to 
give them plenty of air so long as the weather 
is favourable. When dull and cold increase 
the temperature, which should range from 
50 degs. at night to 55 degs. to 
60 degs. by day. with a little air on 
the house at the top and sides also unless 
it is windy. The house in which zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums are placed for winter flowering 
should be a light, well-heated, and ventilated 
structure. In watering, care must be taken 
not to wet the foliage more than is possible, 
and a little weak, clear guano water occa¬ 
sionally given will be very beneficial. Under 
this treatment there will be no scarcity of 
bloom throughout the winter. 

_C. N. W. 

SCHIZANTHUSES FOR SPRING 
FLOWERING. 

These plants make a wonderfully fine dis¬ 
play in the conservatory or greenhouse dur¬ 
ing the spring months. Last spring I saw 
many conservatories attached to villa resi¬ 
dences, and was much impressed by the 
great decorative value of the Schizanthus. 



Cut flowers of Zonal Pelargoniums. 


♦«* root. When the little pots are well 
»;th roots in October I shift them on 
lottt 3-mch pots, using a compost consisting 
, * wo P af t* loam and one of leaf-mold and 
* l *ble manure from a spent hot-bed, 
*, a liberal sprinkling of silver sand. 
Aiter pottiog, do not give much water, only 
ljfl sufficient to keep the soil moderately 
a< j^! 1h*« rule should be followed through- 
d the winter. When growth commences 
r, r P ott * n 8» pinch out the points 
. , ^tle plants, and this will induce them 
^ form btuhy little specimens. The best 
f « o winter them in is on a shelf or stage 
* V 1 ?* ^t, and comfortably warm 
« - hou*, the object being to keep the 
2* *«ry steadily through the 

m ^ en d of May or early in June 
P ,ant * their final shift into 6-inch or 
Tffii.ii i’ TV C0m P08t as previously 

rSS^ the pots well, and 

All tW m firmly around the roots. 

tUirUn.iJ 1 * 86 *? 1 ? tt,ter ^ plants are in 
coil * s to 661 ttiem on a bed of 

wdifonj 2 J . ,onn ? s P°t in the open air, 
■took niimf t0 * at€rin g an ^ stepping the 
^thenJu* 11 ® flower-buds that 

^1^ till the end of August, when 


I saw the plants growing in so many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of houses, some situated in open 
places, others too much overshadowed by 
other buildings and trees. The best plants 
were those growing in light, well-ventilated 
structures. The foliage of the Schizanthus 
is sappy and tender, and the youngest stems 
are not much firmer, so that it is an ad¬ 
vantage if the plants are exposed to all the 
sunshine possible during the winter months. 
In houses which are so situated that only a 
minimum amount of sunshine can reach 
them, the plants should be given shelves as 
near the roof-glass as possible. The final 
potting should take place now. the extent of 
the shift being according to the size of the 
pots in which the plants are growing, and 
also the condition of the roots. Procure 
some good fibrous loam, reduce it to a 
lumpy state, then sift out the finest portion 
through a quarter-inch mesh sieve. Two 
parts of the fibrous loam, one part of sweet 
leaf-soil sifted, too, and one part of rotted 
manure and coarse sand form a suitable com¬ 
post. Make the new soil moderately firm. 
If the compost be fairly moist water will not 
be necessary for three days after the re¬ 
potting, and then it must always be carefully 
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applied, as over-watering is harmful. Give 
the plants a light position, do not over¬ 
crowd, and ventilate freely in suitable 
weather. Bourne Vale. 


FLOWERING PLANTS FOR GREEN¬ 
HOUSE WALLS. 

(Reply to “F. R. P.”) 

Given a suitable selection of plants, the 
wall of a greenhouse may be made a© inte¬ 
resting as any part of the structure. To suc¬ 
ceed with wall plants in a greenhouse by far 
the better plan, as with climbers of all 
kinds, is to plant them out. In preparing 
a border thorough drainage is necessary. 
In the case of walls that receive a good 
amount of light and sunshine, there are 
many different plants available for covering 
them, but where heavily shaded and perhaps 
damp the choice is very limited. In any 
selection of plants suitable for greenhouse 
walls the Heliotrope must have a place, as 
it will flower profusely nearly throughout 
the year, and a specimen of it in full bloom 
is very beautiful, and also extremely useful 
for cutting. The South African Leadwort 
(Plumbago capcnsis), with its clusters of 
porcelain-blue flowers, is also another con¬ 
tinuous bloomer very' valuable for such a 
purpose, while we have also seen some of 
the Abutilons in good condition trained to 
a wall. The pure white Boole de Neige is 
one of the oldest and best, while others well 
adapted for this treatment are A. striatum, 
yellow veined with crimson, and Golden 
Fleece, deep gold. Pelargoniums, both of 
the Zonal and Ivy-leaved sections, will 
flower well, and we once saw a wall com¬ 
pletely covered ivith them alone. It was in 
a sunny spot, and the quantity of flowers 
produced there was enormous, the Ivy¬ 
leaved varieties in particular .producing a 
truss of blossom from nearly every joint. 
Clianthus puniceus, with its peculiar’lobster¬ 
clawlike blossoms, is a very ornamental wall 
plant if the foliage can be kept clear of 
red-spider, which is not always the case; 
still, a good deal can be done towards keep¬ 
ing it down by a liberal use of tho syringe. 

The various forms of Habrothamnus may 
all be employed as wall plants, but they are 
better adapted for pillars than for back 
walls. Many climbing plants, the Lapa- 
gerias, for instance, will do well in such a 

C ition, but in a general wav they are 
dly seen at their best so treated. Ca¬ 
mellias are perhaps the finest of all perma¬ 
nent wall shrubs for tho greenhouse. They 
al-o possess the merit of being almost hardy, 
so that a low temperature in tho winter lias 
far loss effect on them than on many green¬ 
house plants. The glossy foliage, too, can 
with the syringe be kept bright and clean at 
all seasons. The sweet-scented Daphne in- 
dica will succeed under much the same con¬ 
ditions the Camellias, but it is rarely 
seen grown in this way. 

In the case of a damp wall or one that is 
too heavily shaded for the above mentioned 
plants to thrive, the better plan is to clothe 
it with either the small creeping Ficus 
repens or its still smaller form minima, both 
of which will grow freely in such a spot, he it 
stove or greenhouse. But little preparation 
for planting them is needed, and if the wall 
is fairly moist, sufficient, roots will be pro 
duced from various part* of the stems to 
support the plants. 


v/i ijw an u 


Greenhouse pipes.—Would you be good enough 
to iiy what ure the minimum rise and fall for 
greenhouse pfpes, nl«o whether there is any objection 
to the pi pen coming up close under the staging? 
The staging Is 21 feet high, and I do not want the 
boiler sunk deeper than necessary.—N. L. 

[To ensure an easy circulation, hot water 
pipes should be fixed so as to allow of a 
ri<se of not less than $ inch in every 9 feet. 
With regard to the fall in the return pipes, 
the same allowance should be made until a 
point is reached within a few feet of the 
boiler, and outside the greenhouse, when tho 
fall may be more rapid. Sometimes the 
return pipe is given a fall of £ inch in every 
9 feet until the boiler is reached, when it 
is connected to the lower part of the latter 
by a vertical length of pipe. The manner 
iu which the return if connected with ih 
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boiler is, of course, governed by the form 
of boiler employed; and the easier the 
water can return to it— i.e., in avoiding the 
use of more bends or elbows than are abso¬ 
lutely necesearv the less the friction, or, in 
other words, the less impediment or opposi¬ 
tion does the flow of water meet with. The 
pipes may be brought up near the under side 
of the stage if necessary, but on account of 
the plants w'hich would have to stand over 
them they should not be nearer than 9 inches. 
You can, however, get over the difficulty 
if they have to be nearer than this by hav¬ 
ing the portion of the stage immediately 
over the pipes close boarded. It may hap¬ 
pen that after perusing the above, you will 
find it unnecessary to fix them so close to 
the stage as you anticipate. Had you in¬ 
formed us of * the kind and size of boiler 
you propovse fixing we could have afforded 
you further help.] 

Dielytra spectabilis forced. — This, 

briefly alluded to in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for December 28rd, is, when forced, 
as therein stated, of great value for decora¬ 
tion. Great numbers are sent to this country 
chiefly from Holland during the autumn and 
early winter months. Most of the plants have 
fine plump crowns, which can be depended 
upon to flower well. One feature connected 
with them which is puzzling to the un¬ 
initiated is that in the light, 6andy, moist 
soil of Holland the stout roots run down to a 
considerable depth, which makes the 
getting of them unbroken into pots no easy 
matter, for they are very brittle. For¬ 
tunately one nee'd trouble but little on this 
point, as these roots may be reasonably 
shortened without in any way detracting 
from the floral display. At one time I used 
to take excessive pains to avoid injuring the 
roots, but a series of experiments convinced 
me that this trouble was unnecessary. Of 
course, this trimming up must not be carried 
too far.—X. 

Eranthemum pulohellum. — Whether 
known by the above name or that of Dtedala- 
canthus nervosus, this East Indian Acanthad 
is remarkable for the pleasing metal lie-blue 
of its blossoms. In this respect its only rival 
at this season is the Central African Coleus 
thyrsoideus. Both of them require during 
/the winter the temperature of an inter¬ 
mediate house. This Eranthemum is of very 
easy propagation and culture, the main con¬ 
sideration being to see that it does not be¬ 
come affected with red-spider, which is apt 
to cause the leaves to turn yellow and drop. 
Grown in a cold-frame during the summer, 
it will flower best if well exposed to sun and 
air before taking the plants indoors in the 
autumn.—X, 

Stove propagation. —We may leave the 
question of propagation for the present, 
although there is always 6ome work bearing 
upon it which may be done. Where there 
i6 a brisk bottom-heat available, there are 
many plants which may be raised from cut¬ 
tings or seeds, or choice seedlings which may 
be advanced. The chief reason for referring 
to this is that no heated space should be 
unoccupied. The culture of Tree-Carnations 
is extending, and cuttings are easily rooted 
now in heat, and plants rooted now will 
flower next winter. Leggy Dracaenas may 
be cut into sfngle joints and inserted in pots 
of sandy soil and plunged in a close hotbed. 
Cuttings of many things in the stove may be 
rooted if young stock is required. The night 
temperature need not exceed 65 degs. 

Necessity for cleanliness In glass¬ 
houses. —All paint and glass should be 
cleansed with 6oap and warm water, and 
every bit of w-all surface should be lime- 
washed, and I think there is an advantage 
in mixing at least half a pound of sulphur 
in every pail of limewash. This is work 
which the garden staff can do, and is gener¬ 
ally done in bad weather.—H. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds." — N«VJ Edition, 10th, revised, with descrip • 
tiona of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood . Cloth, 
medium Svo, 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden ” may also be had finely bound in 
t vols., half vellum, the. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the ofice of Gardknisg Illustrated, 17, Furnival • 
street, London, E.C. 


ORCHIDS. 


GROWING COOL ORCHIDS. 

T Have a small greenhouse which I could devote to 
these, if you think there is any chance of my suc¬ 
ceeding with them. The house, formerly used as a 
fernery, is a lean-to, with south .asjiect, and has on 
earthen floor. There are no stages in it. Would you 
kindly tell me: 1. What kinds at a moderate price 1 
could begin with? 2. What is the best time for me 
to get them? 3. What Is their season of real, ami 
what of activity? 4. What treatment do they re¬ 
quire at theee respective seasons? 5. Do they like 
damp in the house, like Kerns? 6. How much air 
should I give? How should they be planted and 
hung up?—E. 

[You have omitted from your query one 
of the first items it would be advisable for 
us to know—viz., what means of heating you 
have, and the mean temperature at which 
your house can be maintained during the 
winter. We will, therefore, assume that, you 
jxissc.se sufficient facilities to exclude frost 
in severe weather, and that an average tem¬ 
perature of about 50 degs. can be main¬ 
tained under ordinary conditions. 

There are many kinds of Orchids that 
might be named as suitable for cultivation 
under the conditions mentioned by you. The 
whole of the cool-house kinds that can be 
procured for a few shillings are imported in 
their season almost annually, and are 
offered for sale at the weekly auctions in 
London and other parts of the country. 
Amateur's should procure imported plants, 
which may be either potted up as soon as 
procured or they may be laid out on a stage 
in the house, which has previously been 
covered with coke breeze, ashes, shingle, or 
any other moisture-retaining substance, 
placing the plants closely togctlier and care¬ 
fully watching them until they show signs of 
breaking into growth or new roots are being 
emitted. When these are observed, the 
plants should be placed immediately in pots 
just sufficiently large to contain them com¬ 
fortably. The plants must then be carefully 
attended to until the growth gets well away 
from the base. More liberal encouragement 
should then bo afforded in respect to water¬ 
ing. The best season at which to procure 
imported plants of cool Orchids is during 
the early part of the year or after the sum¬ 
mer is ended. In the first place, it affords 
the plants an opportunity of becoming es¬ 
tablished before the hot weather sets in, 
which is the most trying period for cool- 
house Orchids. In the second place, after 
the hot weather is passed they arc more 
easily induced to plump up and regain their 
normal conditions, and become established 
during the autumn and winter season. 

The following kinds will lx? found suit¬ 
able for cool-house treatment: Odontoglos- 
sum crispura, O. Pescatorei, O. triumphant, 
O. luteo-purpureum, O. Hallii, O. Rossii 
majus, O. cirrhosum. These are mostly im¬ 
ported annually in large quantities, and can 
be procured at a modest outlay nt any of 
the auction sales. Oncidium tigrinum, O. 
Forbesii, O. crispum. and O. concolor are 
also annually imported. The lovely O. ma- 
cranthum, O. ornithorrhynchura, O. scep- 
trura, O. superbiens in its* varied forms are 
all desirable, and are easily procured in 
an established condition. They grow freelv 
and like a cool, moist position in the house. 
The robust-growing Mnsdevnllias are all 
suitable for a house where an average tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. can be maintained. 
Maxillaria grandiflora, M. venusta, and M. 
Sanderiana are also good. 

The season of rest is during the whole 
period in which the plants are in a dormant 
or inactive state of growth. At this time 
only sufficient moisture will be required to 
retain the leaves and pseudo-bulbs in a 
p ump condition. The active season is from 
the tune growth commences and reaches 
maturity to the period that rooting is com¬ 
plete. During this season more liberal treat¬ 
ment must be given, and every encourage¬ 
ment afforded to enable the plantd to pro¬ 
perly develop. An abundance of moisture 
must also be afforded in the atmosphere 
11ns is produced by damping down the 
floors and syringing between the pots and 
about the staging. 

Ventilation is best afforded by means of 
the lower ventilators. When the roof venti¬ 
lators are too freely used they provide a 


means of escape for the moisture you have 
been endeavouring to obtain. Although it 
is well-nigh impossible, unless the hou*e 
has a northern aspect, to keep the tempera- 
ture within bounds during the warm month* 
of the year without a free use of the roof 
ventilators, they should be closed a« soon 
as possible, and the house then damped to 
supply the required moisture. Shading mu-t 
also be carefully attended to whenever the 
sun’s rays are sufficiently strong that there 
is a danger of the foliage’becoraing scorched. 
Blinds should be fixed on runners, which 
should be far enough raised from the roof 
to permit a circulation of air between the 
blinds and the glass. The best season to 
repot the plants is when new roots are 
being omitted from the base of the newly- 
developing growths. This is generally about 
the month of September. The plants should 
not be repotted more frequently than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary. So long a-3 the pots are 
sufficiently large and the compost in good 
condition, it will not be necessary to disturb 
them. The pots used should be clean, and 
filled to about two-thirds their depth with 
clean broken crocks, the compost used con¬ 
sisting of about equal portions of fibrous 
peat and chopped living Sphagnum Moss in 
about equal proportions. 

The ordinary care required for the suc¬ 
cessful cultivation of other plants will be 
all that is necessary for growing Orchids. 
Orchids do well in towns and smoky dis¬ 
tricts, where the conditions are eo un¬ 
favourable to plant life in general. With 
ordinary care you should succeed, but should 
there be any difficulty we will always be 
pleased to help you as far as we can.] 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


HARDY FLOWERS AND GREENERY 
FOR WINTER. 

It is doubtful if we appreciate as we ought 
things that are common. One often hears 
it said that you cannot have cut flowers, 
etc., in winter unless you have a glasshouse. 
This is a mistake, as all who grow or have 
observed the beautiful shrubs and hardy 
flowers that ore available at this season 
know. Having to provide a large amount, 
of material for cutting through the year, 
and this for rooms that are large and dark in 
winter, I find many shrubs and hardy things 
most valuable, in many instances more so 
than material grown under glass. It is as¬ 
tonishing how many things can be brought 
into use, choosing material according to the 
position and vases it is to be used for. On 
several occasions I have used on the dinner- 
table the yellow Jessamine, with sprays of 
common Box or other hardy greenery, and 
I am sure they were as beautiful as many 
I things grown in a stove. Some vases in my 
sittin"-room are charming filled with 
branches of Phillvroa (green), small shoots 
of Garrva elliptica, with their long white 
catkins hanging over the sides, and long 
shoots of yellow Jasmine placed loosely 
amongst, them. Sprays of berried Holly ami 
this yellow Jasmine make a good contrast. 
Few tilings look more beautiful than a bowl 
filled with the dark bronze-leaved, common 
Barberry and Christmas Roses intermingled. 
F lo we ri ng-shoots of the Winter Sweet (Chi- 
monanthus fragrans), when placed in low 
vessels with small shoots of Phillyrea an- 
gustifolia, are always welcome, and call 
forth praise from the delicious 6cent of the 
Chimonanthus. Long shoots of Lonicera 
fragrantissima arranged in tall glasses with 
light greenery are very lasting. Laurustinus 
can bo used in many ways to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Leaves and sprays of the common 
green Ivy are a good setting to Christmas 
Roses and many other things, such as Snow¬ 
drops, etc. I have used sprays of Garrva 
elliptica in big, tall vessels in high positions 
in corners, as also variegated Holly and 
other bright greenery. C. 

Arum Lilies failing (M. A.).-lt l« difficult to 
suggest a reason for your Arum Lilies not opening 
in a satisfactory manner, as the soil and temperature 
seem quite suitable. Have they been allowed to get 
too dry? The Arum Lily, naturally, requires a 
liberal amount of water. With increased sunshine, 
that we may now reasonably expect, the flowers will 
probably open properly. 
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A group of seedling Delphiniums in Mr. Longs garden at Saxmundham , Suffolk. 


F ora of the British Isles,” is confined to the 
oorthem counties of England and the 
jootch county of Peebles. There is found, 
*«vcr, ln the Orkney Islands and on the 
rtfiern coasts of Caithness and Sutherland, 
sm»iL 6 ? ec ^ es ’ Primula scotica. This is a 
» r P{ant with deeper purple 

rL *1• Jwinosa is abundant in parts of 
Westmoreland, and Yorkshire. It 
^ S - ln JJ° n8a Pds on Hale Moss, near Beet- 
ia L ® J * stm °r>eland, colouring the ground 
of June ' Ifc ^ by no means 
ESLiY? dl6tributi °n in the North of 
dhtri-f .’ i* * e £ n ?- *° * avour tbe calcareous 

Pl'aci i„ ha r b,tat ® a Hale M °* s «»d 
and Trestmore - 

v D , George Ireton. 

'■^Balmoral Road, Lancaster. 

Io jour issue of December 30th Mr. 


that the farinosa cone-shaped buds, into 
which the plants resolve themselves in 
winter, need a little special winter attention. 
They are very liable to be lifted by frost 
when they lie about, roots in air. At the 
first sign of lifting they should be pressed 
firmly back into the soil and top dressed with 
a little leaf-mould. I was visiting a garden 
in Burley, in Wharfedale, last autumn, and 
found Primula farinosa flourishing, as I had 
never before 6een it flourishing, in cap- 
I tivity. It was growing in blackish garden 
loam, in one part of the garden in full sun, in I 
another in a half-shady position. Under both | 
conditions the plant had spread into vigorous 
colonies of a dozen or more crowns, all of 
which had flowered profusely. They were 
covered with seed capsules. These colonies 
must have been several years old, and their 
owner told me that she top-dressed them , 
annually. Mr. Malby gives the North of 1 
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Primula farinosa is very variable in the 
size and colour of its flowers. In some the 
petals are narrow and starry and poor, in 
1 others they are large and rounded, and’the 
colour ranges from deep lilac pink, through 
the typical pale lilac pink, to the palest 
shades, whilst if one hunts where the plant 
grows in its thousands one may occasionally 
find the very late and very beautiful pure 
white form. This Primula farinosa alba is a 
great treasure to be highly prized, but for¬ 
tunately it is no more difficult to grow than 
[ the typical form. Mr. Malby’s excellent 
photograph gives a very good idea of the 
habit and the beauty of Primula farinosa. 

For those who have tried to grow this 
Primula, and failed, as it is likely that a 
few have, I strongly recommend another 
species much like it and equally beautiful— 
viz,, Primula frondosa. It is a stronger 
grower than farinosa, and forms more com- 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SEEDLING DELPHINIUMS. 

THE group of Delphiniums figured to-day is 
from seedlings raised by the owners, and 
planted with the adroitness that is so charac¬ 
terise of this garden. They are grouped 
imcnast Rhododendrons, and have a delight¬ 
ful eeu-sown look which should be the aim of 
every gardener who has this kind of planting 
to do. S. T. S. 

THE BIRD’S EYE PRIMROSE. 

(Primula Farinosa.) 

I vie much interested in Mr. R. Malby’s 
uoto on Primula farinosa, but was not aware 
tbit this plant was a native of the north of 
Scotland. The Bird’6 Eye Primrose, accord¬ 
ing to the late Sir J. Hooker’s “ Students’ 


Reginald Malby writes well of Primula 
farinosa, the Bird’s Eye Primrose. I agree 
with all he says as to the culture and the 
beauty of this little native alpine Primula, 
though I find it a much better perennial than 
he seems to have done. Probably this is be¬ 
cause at Stevenage I am free from the Lon¬ 
don smoke, which, to a certain extent, would 
reach Mr. Malby’s garden. My nursery 
plants flourish splendidly in pots and flower 
very freely. I give them turfy loam with a 
little chalk, and the pots are plunged in sand- 
beds on the flat, exposed to full sunshine. 
These beds are, of course, watered regularly 
during the summer. I have also planted 
Primula farinosa on the rock garden in 
ordinary loam. The position faces away 
from the hottest mid-day summer sun, but is 
in no w ay specially wet or boggy. The plants 
have flourished for three years, have formed 
sturdy colonies, and flowered well. I find 


Scotland as the habitat of P. farinosa, but it 
grows plentifully in several of the northern 
j counties of England as well. I have found it 
| very abundant on Ingleborough, and near 
j Giggleswick, and I know a bank of a railway 
' cutting near Hellifield which is pink with it. 

The form which grows in the extreme north 
I of Scotland is quite distinct, of dwarf habit, 

| and with much darker-coloured flowers than 
J P. farinosa type. It is know’n as scotica, but 
j whether it is given specific rank, or is only 
! recognised as a variety, I do not know', 
j Primula farinosa is. of course, very common 
in many parts of the European Alps ; it if* 

, found in the Himalayas, and a form called 
magellanica grows in the Straits of Magellan 
and the Falkland Islands. I looked out for 
| it when collecting Oxalis enneaphylla in the 
Falklands, but unfortunately missed it, and I 
do not know whether it is in cultivation or 
i how it differs from the European type. 
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pact tufts. The flower heads are larger and 
the individual flowers larger also, but of the 
earne colour. The leaves, when they begin 
to grow in spring, are heavily powdered with 
white farina, which gives them a delightful 
silvery appearance. They retain this silvery 
tint until they die down in autumn, but it 
is most conspicuous in spring, when they are 
springing up, and their reverses are exposed. 
The plant is perfectly easy to grow in any 
sound loam, but the plants must not be 
allowed to get parched in summer. 

Stevenage . Clarence Elliott. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. , 

Saxifraga apiculata. —A friend of mine 
who has grown alpines for a long time has 
sent me a small plant of Saxifraga apiculata, 
one of the small Rockfoils that I saw and 
admired in his garden last year, and which 
he seems to grow very well. In 1911 it came 
into flower early with him, and I was much 
taken with the low carpet of grey-green, 
quite spiny-looking, and the small yellow 
flowers carried pretty well above the leaves. 
I cannot say that it was showy, but it 
attracted me because of its neatness and the 
fact that it was in flower in February. He 
^rew it on a flat place in his rock garden, 
and had it in south-west and north-west 
aspects. When I got the small plant I asked 
particularly about its needs, and he told me 
that he had made up a compost of about 
equal parts of loam, peat, and sand, and 
added some rough grit to it. He added that 
old leaf-soil would answer if I had no peat, so 
I was compelled to use the leaf-soil, as I had 
no peat at the time. Then I was informed 
that I should take a little fine soil of the 
6ame kind and work it well in among the 
leaves in autumn. Firm planting was 
another point, and, as in duty bound, I fol¬ 
lowed the directions to the letter. I made up 
a little flat place on a rockery facing north¬ 
west for this Saxifrage, and planted it in 
early summer, when I got the plant. It was 
well watered all summer in the evenings, and 
now it is set with buds ready to open in due 
course. It is, I am informed, quite an easy 
plant to grow if a little care is taken. 

The Scotch Crocus.— A Scotsman of my 
acquaintance is greatly amused at my calling 
Crocus biflorus the “Scotch Crocus.” I am 
not responsible for the name any more than 
for the deduction one would naturally draw 
from it. Scotch or not, this is a pretty 
Crocus, which I am hoping to see in the 
course of a week or two, as it is among the 
first of these flowers to bloom in my garden, 
and it is pretty enough to make my friend 
from the “land of the mountain and the 
flood ” content to admit this alien as a 
naturalised subject. My own little clump 
has flowers feathered with deep purple or 
black on a buff ground. When the sun shines 
the flowers expand into flat cups of white 
with a yellow base, and to these the bees 
flock, attracted, apparently, by the honey¬ 
like odour of the blooms. The leaves soon 
come up among the flowers, and then the 
clump is still prettier with the grassy foliage 
setting off the blooms. I have given this 
early Crocus a good place, well sheltered 
from cold winds and rain, and in the fullest 
sunshine, so that I may enjoy it as much ns 
possible. I believe there are several varieties 
of this Crocus biflorus, and I know of two or 
three which I much admire. 

Epimediums in winter.— I was pleased to 
see a note in Gardening Illustrated 
recently, in which the value of the 
Epimediums for winter was mentioned. This 
made me pay more attention to the few I 
have in my garden, and I quite agree with 
what your correspondent said on this point. 
My plants have been, and are, very pretty, 
the leaves coloured in a varied and charming 
way. They remind me somewhat of the Galax 
leaves we 6ee offered, though not nearlv so 
bright. In a flowerless, or almost flowerless, 
time in the open garden we can appreciate 
these, and I am finding them useful in 
“spinning out” the blooms of the Chrysan¬ 
themums from under glass at this time. 
These are getting scarce, and the Epimedium 
leaves put among the Chrysanthemum bloCms 


are pleasing. I think they look best with 
the whites or yellows. 

Double Blue Hepaticas. —Is there any 
royal road to grow the Double Blue 
Hepatica? I am greatly annoyed that I do 
not seem able to cultivate this, and to find 
that it is apt to die off, while the Double 
Red one gives me no trouble. I asked a 
nurseryman about this the other day, aud he 
simply looked solemn, and said that they 
were “different plants and were more diffi¬ 
cult to grow !” Of course, I knew that be¬ 
fore, and I was not a bit the wiser. But there 
6eems to be something puzzling about the 
point. I can grow the Single Blue one quite 
well, and the Double Red i6 quite satisfac¬ 
tory. Why, then, should the Double Blue 
fail? I know a garden which I see every now 
and again, and which always makes me 
envious when I go to it in Hepatica time. 
There are good clumps of this Double Blue 
Hepatica, while in my own garden, although 
I copy the conditions as carefully as I can, 
my plants do badly and die. It is all very 
puzzling, and not a bit the less so because I 
am told that this is the case with 60 many. 
I suppose if all were plain sailing much of the 
delights of gardening would fly away. Yet 
when faced with a problem like this one may 
surely grumble a little ! 

Premature growth of hardy Plants. 

I am a little worried about some of my taller 
hardy flowers. They seem to be making 
grow ths a little too early in this mild winter, 
for such it has been up to the time of writing. 
A good many of them are making growth, 
and I am in terror lest they should be 
nipped by frosts later in the season. I sup¬ 
pose we are almost certain to have these, and 
then where shall our tender growths be? 
Possibly they are hardier than I fear will be 
the case, but when I see such plants as Day 
Lilies making soft green grow ths I am rather 
annoyed and fear they will suffer a good deal. 
I do not dream of covering these things up, 
and I fancy they must just take their chance, 
but, at any rate, it is annoying to think that 
some of them may be killed, or at least 
crippled. We shall probably have some com¬ 
pensations, and in my ignorance I may be 
worrying without any real cause. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


A YELLOW POLYANTHUS. 

Havino been for some years a constant sub 
scriber to your most valuable paper, 1 venture to 
a-’k you to lot me know in your columns name of 
enclosed flower. It blooms continuously during 
November and December, and wi.l probably continue 
to do so during January. Please reply in'the paper 
under the initials ** S. D. B.” 

[It is by no means an unusual thing for 
hardy Polyanthuses, such as yours is, to 
flower freely through the winter when the 
weather is open and mild, as now, and the 
plants raised from a sowing made early in the 
spring. No doubt in Dublin you have even 
milder weather than we have, hence it is no 
matter for surprise to find one of your plants 
in bloom. The colour of the flower is a rich 
yellow, and they are borne in true Polyanthus 
clusters thus early. In size the blooms or 
pips are intermediate between those of our 
native Cowslip and good ordinary spring- 
blooming Polyanthuses. In our fine strains, 
especially what is known as the Munstead 
strain, flowers in the spring, of brilliant 
orange and yellow hues, are fully three times 
the dimensions of those you have sent. Still, 
it is not likely that they would be so fine 
from the same plant now as in April, which 
is the time of blooming. If you find your 
plant persists in flowering all through the 
wdnter more freely than any other one does, 
your best course will be to save 6eed from it 
next summer from spring flowers, and sow it 
the following September, just to see whether 
from it may come a winter flowering strain. 

There are many colours in Polyanthuses be¬ 
sides yellow. We have pure white, pink, 
red, crimson, mauve, purple, and others of 
many diverse shades and markings. It would 
be wise on the part of all who love spring 
flowers to get in seed at once, and either to 
sow it thinly in the open ground, doing 60 
in March, or sow it in shallow boxes filled 
with good sbil, Rnd raise plants under glass. 


When those are strong it i6 but needful to 
lift them carefully, dibble out into anureery 
bed of good soil 6 inches apart, water freely, 
and shade for a week or two. Then there 
will be a fine lot, possibly hundreds, of 6trong 
plants to put out where to flower in the 
autumn. Many of these would probably 
flower all through the winter, but certainly 
they would give a truly beautiful display iij 
the spring. It is wise to raise a batch of 
seedlings every year. Old plants are not 
always reliable, as hot summers are apt to 
induce blindness if leafage be scorched up by 
sun heat.]__ 

AUBRIETIAS. 

On page 767 “ An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers ” wTites of Aubrietias, and asks 
which is the finest of the purple varieties. 
A year ago I should have said, without hesi¬ 
tation, that. Dr. Mules was the best. But 
to-day I should, as unhesitatingly, give the 
first position to the new variety Llovd Ed¬ 
wards. Dr. Mules will always be well worth 
growing, no matter what newer forms may 
be raised in the future. The colour is clean 
and clear, and very intense, the habit is 
close and compact, and the constitution 
good. Prichnrrvs A1 is another very good 
purple Aubrietia. It is more rampant than 
Dr. Mules, the flowers are rather larger, and 
their colour is, perhaps, not quite so strong, 
and the white eye is, perhaps, more notice 
able. I very much dislike a multiplicity of 
varieties, differing only slightly from one 
another, and have several times wondered if 
Prichard’s A1 ought not to go from my 
collection, leaving Dr. Mules to reign 
supreme. But every time that I see them 
in flower together I*decide afresh that both 
must stay, Tor there is a very real distinc¬ 
tion between them, though it is more defi¬ 
nite than definable. Now has come 
Aubrietia Lloyd Edwards, which for inten¬ 
sity and richness of colouring will surely 
alw ays reign as purple emperor of the tribe. 
Of its habit I cannot yet speak, for, so far, 
I have only seen it bunched like Watercress 
at the shows, cut flower-spikes crowded 
together like street bunches of Violets. But 
their purple colour compelled me to buy. 
Of its habit, I say, I cannot speak, but I 
find that its constitution is as good as its 
colour. My plants split up endlessly, and 
have since'flourished generously, so that 
now each of the many hundreds of pots of 
Lloyd Edwards contains a healthy rosette 
of luscious green surrounded by a court of 
younger shoots. I do not worry about the 
habit, for, though some varieties are better 
than others in this respect, I have never yet 
seen an Aubrietia of bad habit. The varie¬ 
ties Craven Gem and Potter’s Selected have 
never greatly attracted me, nor has Purple 
Robe, for I have had Dr. Mules and 
Prichard’s Al, and now that I have Lloyd 
Edwards they will thrill me still less. 

So much, therefore, for the deep-purple 
Aubrietias. Does “An Amateur of Hardy 
Flowers” know Aubrietia Lavender? If 
not, I should like to send him a plant in 
exchange for the pleasure his recent articles 
have given me. Lavender stands quite 
alone. The colour is a lovely clear lavender, 
soft, and luminous, and pure. The indivi¬ 
dual flowers are very large and of good sub¬ 
stance, and the growth is vigorous. Then 
there is Aubrietia Moerheimi, with very 
large flowers of a distinct and rather pleas¬ 
ing soft pink. The growth, however, is 
rather lax, and the constitution none too 
vigorous. It is distinct and good, and yet 
lacks grit. Lastly, there are two Aubrietias 
with magenta flowers. Usually they are de¬ 
scribed as crimson, presumably because it 
sounds less terrifying. There is a popular 
prejudice against magenta. Personally, I 
like the colour, if it is of the right in¬ 
tensity, used in the right place, and 
kept away from salmon-pink and other 
“Liberty' shades.” But it needs more 
courage to admit to a preference for 
magenta than to possess it. The magenta 
of Aubrietia Fire King and Leichtlim is 
a rather good magenta. It is strong and 
vivid, and, seen in a good light and sur¬ 
rounded by lots of green and some white, 
is very telling, and, to me, pleasing. # The 
fdngTe plant of a pure-white Aubrietia in 
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of % friend of “An Amateur of 

_ __ interests and excites me, 

SfloDglo poss«w a root! I wonder if 
loeiduge could be effected. 1 would will- 
m)r pit of my best. 

y/rKMjr. Clarence Elliott. 
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VOTES AND REPLIES . 
lontbfttlas.—It is to be feared that 
T. J. W., M page 774, will not be successful 
«nb these by planting iu gravel. If a 
c derate quantity of partly decayed leaf- 
wil could lw added to the heavy soil 
*T, J. W." has to deal with, I see no reason 
vhy HootbMias should not flourish. One 
raw that Montbretias are so often found 
ritb abundance of foliage and very few 
lkver» u that they are allowed to stand far 
to bog in the saiue position. About every 
toirthjwr, and preferably in early autumn, 
the whole plantation should be dug tip and 
pelted to piece**, only reserving the largest 
nn for replanting, these to be set out 
Moot 4 inches asunder and some 2 inches 
<1 m on ground that has been deeply dug 
wd to which some half-decayed hotbed 
amure has been added. If a fresh site can 


lived, and better than many in that its eelf- 
eowing habit perpetuates a succession of 
plants. The Climbing Fumitory well merits 
ite name, as it i« in general, appearance just 
a climbing form of the Fumitory. It is a 
rapid grower, and looks well trailing over 
some rough bush, shrub, twiggy faggots, or 
a trellis. It reaches a height of 5 feet or 
so when in good soil, and produces prettily- 
formed Fern-like leaves and a number of 
small white rose or purple flowers. Not at all 
showy, it is yet both curious and beautiful. 
Seeds are best sown where the plants are to 
bloom in April or May.—S. A. 

Tropaeolum speciosum. — This hardy 
climbing plant has so many admirers that 
any information is helpful, and the follow¬ 
ing may be interesting to any that have 
failed: —Early last year I saw in the ad¬ 
vertisement "pages of Gardeni.no Illus¬ 
trated tubers of this offered. Needing 
some plants, I sent and obtained same. Im¬ 
mediately they came to hand I potted three 
tubers into 4-inch pots, using a good sandy 
soil with some decayed hotbed manure mixed 
with it. covering them about 1 inch. These 
were placed in a garden frame with slight 


A well-made rock garden. 


' 'ff^nled, eo much tiie better. It is the 
Wag nether of the conns that prevents 
' plants producing loug branching spikes 
wn, to useful for cutting. Bv plant- 
* 1 V s f’ ous ft succession of flowers 
I# J* “d for some weeks, though the 
JSquires a good deal of sun and 
applications or water during spells 
" "T **wUi€r.—E ast Devon. 

Jttnim europsum. -A. europfeum is, 
more curious than beautiful; but 
* dttn,p or situation, 

httfc el«e succeeds, it hius a certain 
JLVl? aud its foliage re- 

, _ Jj* the Cyclamen in a marked 
flowers are insignificant, and 
Uoiii colour, and, being concealed 
oliige are unnoticed, save by those 
where to look for them. It is, 
-km plant, and is of the 

e cultlvati <>n, being readily in- 
iArSin. by division, ’ and 

i>« n J Aether exposed to 

ir * mw , *^‘bidden under a shrubbery in 
• ** «*ty soil.-K bt. 

^ Climbing Fumitory {Adlumia oir- 
; .L, * "Wl‘ r and pretty climb- 

"H if ,*. 1 I ra ,, ^ r0m Adlumia 

pod k a . 1 froely that it is ns 

®iny perennials, which are short- 
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warmth under. They quickly started into 
growth, throwing up two and three shoots 
from each tuber. These were potted into 
6-inch pots, placing them in the open 
against a north wall, plunging the pots, and 
giving them a spray brnnch to climb over. 
They were given an abundance of water, 
and made fine growths. When coming into 
bloom they w'ere planted in prepared soil iu 
the shade. By November they had made 
fine growth, and ripened off in due course. 
LasL spring I obtained seed. This I sow r ed, 
giving it every attention. I did not get one 
to grow. What is the experience of others 
with seed? I have been successful when I 
saved my own seed, sowing as soon as ripe? 
—Dorset. 

Acalyphas In the flower warden. -Where 
plants were put out In well prepared soil and there 
were facilities for plentiful supplies of water, the 
display in the subtropical garden in the summer of 
1911 was wonderfully good. Acalyphas were quite at 
their best, aud thoe fond of beds of tine foliage 
should make a note of them for another season. 
There Is a tendency sometimes to overcrowd them, 
but thia is a mistake. Tho plants are naturally 
symmetrical, and should bo allowed to devolop on 
all aides. Plant thinly, say 4 feet or 5 feet each way, 
and till in intervening spaces with Ccntaurea candi- 
diosima. the white carpet of which is just the right 
contrast for the bronzy-red of the Acalypha. Seed of 
the Centaurea mav be sown in heat not later than 
the beginning of February.—E. B. S. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

A ROCK GARDEN. 

The accompanying illustration may Gerve to 
show that the term “rock garden” does not 
necessarily mean the barren, ugly erection 
that too often bears thia name. In too many 
cases owners of gardens seem to hold the 
view that a rock garden is a place for the dis¬ 
play of rocks, and we have 6een many in¬ 
stances w'here a ma6« of large stones or 
clinkers, heaped up together, with two or 
three sickly-looking Ferns struggling for 
existence in the interstices, formed the chief 
ornament of a front garden. To the owner 
of the small rock garden, ns well as to him 
who has space to make what can be called a 
rock garden, tho illustration may be of use ; 
it will point out that what is necessary for 
the cultivation of alpine plants is not a heap 
of stones piled promiscuously together, with 
little or no soil between them, but a situation 
that will resemble somewhat the stony 
ground in which such plants are found grow¬ 
ing naturally. It must not be supposed, from 
what is here said, that a rock gar¬ 
den is a difficult thing to make. 
Failure generally results from at¬ 
tempting to do too much. A man 
who simply half-buries five large 
atones in a heap of earth will se¬ 
cure a much better effect than he 
who makes one of the ordinary 
"rock-works,” in which hundreds 
of stones stick up as closely as 
teeth in a dentist’s window. It 
would, in many cases, bo belter 
to put alpine plants in a level, 
pxposed plot of sandy loam, than 
to attempt to grow them on the ab¬ 
surd rockeries that are wrongly 
supposed to represent something in 
alpine or mountainous countries. 
In the garden here shown are to 
he found, in perfect health, fine 
specimens of Androsaces (carnea 
and lanuginosa). Campanula, Saxi- 
frajja (longifolia, Burseriana, op- 
jiositifolia, etc.), Alpine and Gla¬ 
cier Pinks (Dianthus alpinus and 
glacialis), and numerous other al¬ 
pine plants and rock Ferns. 
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ROCK GARDEN NOTES. 
Akmeria C.S8PIT0SA.— This is the 
tiniest of all the family, forming 
dense spiny tufts of foliage, from 
which are produced small spikes 
of pale lilac flowers. It should be 
planted in a crevice between two 
stone® and given a gritty soil. A 
sunny position suits it, and, after 
flowering, a little fine soil should 
be carefully worked in amongst 
tho growths, which will keep 3ie 
plants iu a healthy, growing condition. 

Arenaria tetraquetra is a choice 
species from tho Pyrenees, bearing small, 
white flowers. In habit it is quite distinct 
from other members of the family. 

Achillea umbellata.— This is a useful 
plant for dry, sunny positions, and adapts 
itself wonderfully well to dry-wall cultiva¬ 
tion. The silvery foliage is very effective 
during the winter months, and in the early 
part of the summer an abundance of white 
flowers is produced. It delights in a free 
and open soil which hoe had plenty of old 
mortar rubble incorporated with it Cut 
Unm taken in August, dibbled into pots 
filled with sandy soil, and placed in a close 
cold frame, root easily. 

Codonopsis ovata. —The pendent, bell, 
shaped blossoms of thia aro Dome on slen- 

* l ? ,ch height of about 

12 inches. The colour is elate blue on tho 
outside of the bells and the inside is beauti- 
fully veined with white and yellow. To see 
the beauty of the blossoms to the best ad 
vantage it should be planted in a fairlv 
high position. *»tny 

CVANANTmig tOBATUS. —Til is flowere in 
tionintbehaff^^^^^ 
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den should be afforded it, planting it where 
the slender trails may hang down. A mix¬ 
ture of sandy loam and leaf-soil will be 
found to meet its requirements, and during 
dry weather it must be kept well watered. 
Cuttings root readily in sand, in a cold 
frame, if taken in August. Although this 
is the flowering season, there will be no need 
to take off flowering growths to provide cut¬ 
tings, for there usually is plenty of small 
growths which give no flowers, and these 
will be found most useful for propagating. 

Hieracium. —The three Hawkweeds men¬ 
tioned below will be found most useful for 
the rock garden. II. gyinnocephalum ha® 
silvery foliage and yellow flowers. II. ru- 
brum provides a fine colour effect with it® 
numerous dark, orange-red flowers. It has 
a very encroaching habit of growth, and 
should not be planted in close proximity to 
any choice subjects. H. villosum is compact 
in growth, with beautiful silvery, downy 
foliage and largo yellow flower®. It strongly 
resent® being disturbed at the roots when 
established, but will reproduce itself in vari¬ 
ous places close by from seeds. If these 
seedling® are lifted in their young state, 
potted up and placed in a frame, a stock 
can soon be obtained. 

Pvrethrl’M Tchihatchewi.— For carpet¬ 
ing a dry bank, where other plants fail to 
grow, there are few plants more accommo¬ 
dating than this. It thrives in the driest of 
positions, and although it is little better 
than a field Daisy when in flower, it is ex¬ 
tremely useful for the position mentioned. 

Nepeta Mussini is a very old and free 
flowering species of Cat Mint, with silvery 
foliage and lavender-coloured flowers. The 
spikes of blossom reach a height of about 
12 inches, and it is a desirable plant for 
colour effect in connection with brighter 
flowers. A sandy soil and sunny position 
meet it® requirement®. E. C. Pooley. 

Gnaton Garden?, Plymouth. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The reference to W. II. Lincoln and Souvenir 
de Petite Amie by “ JB. K.,” in the issue of 
December 23rd last, i® interesting to those 
who have been familiar with these two old 
sorts for some years past. The former is 
still grown in limited quantities in a few of 
the market nurseries, but the latter is seldom 
met with nowadays. I have no wish to be 
egotistical, but I can assure the writer of the 
note in question that both varieties are 
easily surpassed in their respective colours. 
Having visited some of the leading market 
gardens this season, and being familiar with 
what many of the growers are doing, and 
knowing how extremely careful these men 
are when regarding the Chrysanthemum from 
a commercial point of view, I am pleased to 
mention a few of the better late-flowering 
kinds that are now grown in immense batches. 
A good late yellow for cutting in sprays 
is Allman’s Yellow, and this lifts well from 
the open grouud. Mr. G. Beech is a deep 
yellow sport from the white Mrs. Swinburne. 
A good variety for market work, or for any 
purpose, is December Gold. The colour is a 
deep golden-yellow, and the habit of the 
plant is good. It comes into flower at the 
end of November, and continue® to bloom 
well into December. When disbudded it is 
grand. To flower during the same period as 
I,he last-mentioned variety, R. F. Felton, the 
richest yellow Chrysanthemum with which I 
am familiar, is very handsome. Another 
variety that lifts well is Golden Age. The 
colour is deep yellow. A good orange-yellow 
sort is Nagoya—a standard December-flowor- 
ing kind, and the plant lifts very well. What 
is described by some growers as buttery- 
yellow' is descriptive of the colour of the 
blooms of Mabel Morgan. This variety has 
been in commerce for many years, and the 
sturdy character of the plant gives it an 
additional value. Pretty plants of Francois 
Pilon may be flowered in 6-inch pots, and it 
is a plant that lift® very well from the open 
border. It is a good vellow. I have seen 
charming sprays of a variety named Poly- 
pheme. It is a pleasing tone of yellow and 
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the plant lift® well. The type of the flower is 
incurved Japanese. Then there is the old 
and popular Golden Mrs. Jos. Thompson, a 
popular kind that is quite distinct from the 
variety Yellow Mrs. Jo®. Thompson. 

Of white kinds there are a few that the 
better market growers think a great deal of. 
I am pleased to mention among others Mr. 
Julian Valette, a free-flowering sort that lifts 
well and is grown as a substitute for Niveus. 
A pure white sport from Mdlle. M. Fabre, 
and distributed under the name of Miss Doris 
Raeburn, is a fine sort for early December, 
when the plant® are lifted from outdoors. 
For Christmas cutting, Mdlle. Therese 
Panckoucke is good in sprays or disbudded, 
and may be cut with long stems. If large, 
disbudded bloom® be desired grow plant® of 
Mme. R. Oberthur. The bloom® are very 
large, and they are of good shape. There is 
no better pure white incurved for cutting 
than Mrs. F. Judson, and well-grown flower® 
are always much valued. The white sport 
from Framfield Pink, named Heston White, 
is a lovely chaste flower when properly 
grown. By market grower® and others this 
family is regarded a® ideal. This list may 
well close with the more recently introduced 
Mrs. David Syme, a Japanese variety of 
beautiful form and glistening white. Those 
who are interested in late sort® should grow 
any or all of the foregoing varieties on to the 
terminal buds, and the results in December 
will be excellent. E. G. 


INCURVED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
This class of flower ha® always appealed to 
me, and I can see great beauty in the trim 
and symmetrical form. It may be that it is 
principally for show the type is useful; and 
those who exhibit incurved Chrysanthe¬ 
mum® take some pains, beside® cultivation, 
to arrange the petals 60 that the whole 
blossom is uniform. A few sorts, too, are 
popular with market grower®, who find that 
they have rare lasting power® when cut, 
and also stand packing well. The object of 
this note is to record the fact that of late 
years comparatively few growers have taken 
to them extensively. Those who have exhi¬ 
bited them may * be mostly termed old 
growers; and we can count these on the 
fingers of one hand almost. Now three of 
that number contemplate giving them up, 
so what the future ha® in store for the class 
it is hard to sav, as we rarely find fresh 
aspirants to honour®—at least, I cannot call 
to mind at present more than one new exhi¬ 
bitor. 

Influenced more than most Chrysanthe¬ 
mums by locality, I have always found in¬ 
curved Chrysanthemums do well in places 
near the sea, although the Leatherhead 
(Surrey) district, which has been for some 
time a stronghold, cannot be regarded as 
such. Around Nottingham they are culti¬ 
vated remarkably well by amateurs, and 
further north we find them presented in 
great perfection. At Cardiff, again, the in¬ 
curved are splendid with apparently little 
trouble. They are not of difficult culture. 
I do, however^ think thev have been over¬ 
grown in many instances. The strength of 
the plant is concentrated upon a very limited 
number of stems in the ca*e of the Japanese 
class to obtain gigantic flowers ; this method 
having been extended to the incurved also, 
with the result that a considerable number 
of blossoms open faulty. I have repeatedly 
noted case® where highly cultivated plants 
have been Waring but three blooms, that 
were entirely out of character, and which 
would, with the same good cultivation, have 
finished half-a-dozen well. There always 
ha® been a limited number of colours in this 
class, yellow and white predominating, and 
probably it will be so, for in this form it is 
the back of the petals that shows the colour, 
which is often but a reflection of the 
brighter shade inside. One sign of the times 
is that flowers are looked upon more than 
ever from their decorative character, and in¬ 
curved flowers may be regarded a good sub- 
jeot for the purpose. Their lasting quali¬ 
ties are a great point in their favour, and 
a general noble look attract® attention. In 
ma^ive arrangement® of the Chrysanthemum 
no class is richer or more effective, especi- | 


ally where the stems are left a good length. ** 
From a florist’s point of view, where perfect 
formation is insisted upon, it is a pity to -s* 
find the number of cultivators dwindling, - s* 
for fewer flowers obtain a greater hold on v 
the grower when once taken in hand. The 
New' Year is a capital tame to start with the 
cuttings to produce bloom® next autumn, and 
: the page® of this journal are always in 
i season with cultural items, and proper 
varieties of this, as of other classes of Chrys- 
; antliemum®. _ H. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUTTING. 

Cot'LD you plea*© give me & list of the best Japanese 
Chrysanthemums lor cutting, from the earliest n> 
latest variety, including white, yellow, pick, and 
bronze, to be disbudded? I should grow the first lot 
in the open ground, with some covering when in 
flower, lilt the next batch for end of October and 
early November, finishing up with pot-grown plant, 
for later work. 1 have the follow ing, if you couiil- ~ 
include any of themCountess, Market White. 
.Moneymaker, Niveus, Leslie, Golden Glow, Soled 
d’Octobre, Lizzie Adcock, Mrs. Greenfield, Perl** 

Rose. Mme. M. Masse, Le Pactole, and Source d'Or. 

Would the La Trjoniphaute, forms pink, white, and 
yellow, )>c good for lilting?—S tarter. 

[We quite agree with you in regard to the 
system of culture, and are convinced that the 
cheapest and best method of treating the 
plant® is to grow the earliest batches in the 
open ground with some temporary covering 
w hen in bloom. At the end of October and 
during the earlier half of November, light* 
could be fitted on a wooden framework of suf¬ 
ficient strength to stand the boisterous 
weather usually experienced at that season. 

By these means the plant® could be flowered 
where they have been growing all through 
the summer and early autumn, and the cost 
of lifting and replanting would be avoided. 
Stout canvas can be used, and this should be 
drawn backward® and forwards according to 
the weather. Wo have seen several hundred 
thousand of the better market Chrysan¬ 
themums grown in this fashion most euccess- 
fully. The latest varieties are better, per 
haps, w’hen grown in pots plunged in the soil 
of the glass structure. These late-flowering 
or mid-winter Chrysanthemums are best 
flowered under glass. We assume you mean 
to partially disbud. It is far better to grow 
on the respective batches of plants, early, 
mid-season, and late, to the terminal buds, 
a® this will enable you to procure a good 
number of shoot®, w hich may be disbudded to 
one bud on each shoot. Plants grown in this 
fashion are invariably a great success. 

Beginning with the earliest for September 
and early October, we would recommend for 
cutting the following: — 

White sorts. —Countess. Hermione (snow 
white), Le Cygne, and Market White. 

Yellow sorts. — Carrie (of beautiful 
shape), Leslie, Tapis d’or (very full), and 
Elstob Yellow (an improved Horace Martin). 

Pink sorts.—N ormandie, Mabel Robert? 

(can be cut with long stems), Mine. Mane 
Masse (mauve-pink), Hector, and Cranford 
Pink. 

Bronze sorts.— Abercorn Beauty, Mrs. A. 
Beech, Harrie (bronzy-orange), and Nina 
Blick (reddish-bronze). 1 

For October and early November the fol¬ 
lowing are excellent: — 

White sorts.— Felton’s Favourite, Esme 
Reed (dwarf), Roi des Blancs. Mr®. Root? 
(good when disbudded), and Ivory (syn. 
White Star). 

Yellow sorts. —Soleil d’Octobre. Mrs. 
Greenfield, Lizzie Adcock, Yellow Cap (a 
bright yellow sport from Caprice du Prin 
temps), and Miss Balfour Melville (yellow 
tipped old gold). 

Pink sorts. — Murillo. Mrs. t- ’’ 
McNiece (rose-lilac), Perle Rose (rose-pinki 
Betty Spark (rosy-pink), and La Triom- 
phaute (lilac-pink). 

Bronze sorts.— Mrs. H. Elliot, Thus 
phorese.ice, Bronze Soleil d’Octobre (bronze- 
fawn), Source d’or (terra-cotta), and Fre-S 
Bedford (bronzy-orance and shaded apreot). 

Late flowering varieties (period of flower¬ 
ing late November till January) i — 

White so.rts. —Airs. Norman Davis, Can- 
nell’s Favourite (lifts well). Heston Wbltfl i 
(splendid for Christmas and the New Year). i 
Mile. Theresa Panckoucke (grand tor w* i 
December), and Niveus (a good late sdYt). 
Original from 
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Yiiluw S0BT8.—December Gold, R. F. 
Mm Nagoya (lift** well), Francois Pilon, 
ud Polyphonic (a rather pale yellow of good 

B ^Prog south. —Framfield Pink (an ideal 
orfct lort), Thorp’s Christinas Rose (rosy- 
MBk), Winter Cheer (carmine-pink, very 
Jffectiv* tinder artificial light), Mme. Paola 
g^ieiii (pink-tinted white), % and Mile. 
Look Cbarvet (useful for laie work). 

Br(i\ze 80BT8.— Sarah Owen (stiff stems, 
lilts well), Mme. G. Rivol (bronzy-yellow, 
wort from Mme. P. Radaelli), Tuxedo (a 
ieiol fort for Christmas), Russet (a new 
terra-cotta variety), and Lord Brooke. 

Br all means grow tlie three members of 
lie la Triomphante family; they are excel¬ 
lent far cutting, and are quite distinct.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bingl»*flowered Chrysanthemums. - Please 
■ire n* the names of twelve Rood Chrysanthemums, 
colours, not more than 8 feet in height, with 
tin* or four rows of florets.—H ereford. 

(We are unable to give the names of twelve 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums not more 
than 3 feet in height, with three or four rows 
of florets, as the number of rows of florets 
often largely depends on the system of cul¬ 
ture adopted. Herewith is a selection of 
twelve single-flowered Chrysanthemums of 
dwarf habit, which we think will meet your 
requirements. You do not say whether you 
want large-flowered or small-flowered sorts, 
wwe give you an interesting selection in the 
adjoined list.- — 

Anna Spangle, white, bushy, a good plant 
fur Chmimas, 2 feet; Doris Stevenson, 
deepest crimson, grand for mid-November, 

3 feet; Mrs. R. N. Parkinson, lovely in 
iprajs. a fine yellow for late October and 
early November, 3 feet; Metta, a deep 
aagenla flower, with a white zone round 
di^c, 3 feet; Sylvia Slade, free-flowering 
wrt. colour rosy-garnet, with broad white 
row round disc, 3 feet; Beauty of Wey- 
hridge, chestnut-terra-cotta, early November, 

5feet; Albert Williams, a golden-amber of 
good quality, 2 feet; Gladys Hemsley, the 
prettiest of the pink 6orts ; Elsie Neville, a 
I'irdj terra-cotta of dwarf habit; Felix, a 
variety having large flowers, the Colour of 
»liich is crimson-bronze, 3 feet ; F. W. 
ihnith, a riclt pink sort of splendid quality, 

3feet; and Miss Irene Cragg, large flowers 
cl pure white and very chaste and beautiful, 
pod habit.] 

Old and new Chrysanthemums. —Now 

that new Chrysanthemums are brought for- 
*»nl in a wholesale manner an election of the 
te$t varieties, as conducted by a contom- 
porary, is of considerable interest. The 
principle adopted was to communicate with a 
number of prominent Chrysanthemum 
grower* asking them to name the best in 
wirrespective sections, and mentioning fifty 
Japanese, twelve new Japanese, thirty-six 
incurved, twenty-four decorative, and twelve 
‘ing.c. The number of those that responded 
jothe invitation was thirty-eight, and they 
ponged to different parts of the country. 
fo ** ^ greatest surprise was in the selec- 
of the best twenty-four decoratives, for 
have had a great number of that class put 
w toe market within recent years, yet of the 
two dozen some of them are 
widedly old stagers. Included in the list 
Jv™® 6 ( uc b Sorts as Source d’Or, Niveue, 
y ' d Octobre, Lizzie Adcock, Viviand 
‘•M, and Tuxedo, some of which have been 
£° wu for the last 20 or 30 years. Further- 
' f*. of tho&e that obtained vote*, but not 
*' J cieat to bring them within the best 24, 
p? r \ ' r.^' Lincoln, William Holmes, 
?j?3. Pfincess Victoria, Charles Davis, 
ah n $? r db Lady Selborne, and Margot. 

‘ 0 ! h **- 1 should say, were 6ent out a 
Kwration or eo ago. In the case of fifty 
P*oe*e the result is altogether different, 
viri»t!^ comparatively recent 

** , e whole of the old names 
.8 ^curved have disappeared. The 
appI ? to singles. With the 
( L, lnn no 1 w devoted to that most beautiful 
the decorative — one can 
^deretapd so many old kinds still 



VEGETABLES. 

LOOKING AHEAD. 

After last summer’s experience, and that 
of some other preceding years, it is 
but natural such a contingency may arise 
next summer of our having to face a very 
dry season again, seeing how excep¬ 
tionally freely rain comes now. Generally 
we say that Dame Nature is but compen¬ 
sating herself and the soil now for the ex¬ 
tremely long spell of drought of last summer. 
That may be, but we must not forget that 
that summer’s drought had been well pre¬ 
pared for previously by very abundant rain 
falls, and who can tell but that the present 
series of wet weather is not equally pre¬ 
paratory for another period of drought 
in the year that is now with us. 
Last summer we had heat and drought much 
in excess of our needs, just as now we are 
having rain that is more than the soil needs. 
Very much of it goes down streams and 
rivers, and finds its way to the sea rather 
than into the lower depths oF the soil, 
already well satisfied. 

Assuming that a second hot, parching 
summer may be in store, all the effects of 
last summer’s drought point to the import¬ 
ance of deeply-working land, and so far as 
may be practicable, well manuring it. 
Where crops did fail last summer, and 
they did so miserably in so many places, they 
were all on poor or very shallow-worked 
soil. Where they did do well in spite of the 
drought it was because deep cultivation and 
liberal manuring had enabled roots to go 
deep out of the range of the burning sun¬ 
shine, and where, in the cool, moist, 
manured sub-soils, subsistence was found of 
so excellent a nature that plants so far from 
being burnt up, thrived and did well in the 
end, carrying excellent crops. The lesson of 
last season is, to all who garden or cultivate 
land in any way, a serious one just now, as 
unless this deep working be done in the 
winter it cannot be done later, and hence 
crops from it derive no benefit. 

There is one aspect resulting from deep 
breaking-up of soil which it needs just a 
little of scientific knowledge to enable it to 
be understood. Below the surface, and in 
the deep, yet, perhaps, uncuhivatable stratas, 
lies stored water which crops badly need in 
parching drought. When sub-soils, which 
have through a long series of years been un¬ 
broken. are opened up by deep trenching, 
then the ascent of this stored moisture 
through capillary attraction become* pos¬ 
sible. and roots deep down find water on 
which to exist, from which crops growing 
on a shallow soil, with an unbroken hard 
stratum just below, are cut off from. Even 
the surface heat, helps to draw up the 
stored water in the form of vapour, which 
has also a most valued moistening effect. 
We who garden must work so that wo. and 
not a season, shall conquer. A. D. 

SOIL INFESTED WITH CLUB FUNGUS. 

THE ground off which Potatoes have been taken is 
not yet turned up. It is infested with the germ 
which causes club-root. I can procure builder’s lime, 
but not gas-lime. If you advise lime (1) Should it be 
applied at once before the ground is turned up 
rough? (2) What quantity should be applied? (8) 
Should It be allowed to lie on surface or be lightly 
forked in? (4) If lime should be applied now, when 
ought ground to be turned up? If ground should be 
first turned up, when and in what quantity and 
manner should lime l>e applied? Can you suggest 
other approved remedies and give mode of applica¬ 
tion?-L eys. 

[From the description you give of your soil 
we infer that it is infested with the club 
fungus, or Plasmodium, an enemy to all the 
Cabbage or Turnip tribes, and which, so far 
as Cabbages are concerned, is usually held to 
commence its work on the roots of the plants 
whilst in the seed-bed or drills. If all such 
plants, when lifted to plant out where to grow, 
have the soil first loosened about them to 
save the roots, then the roots washed in clean 
water and later carefully examined, any 
swellings or club found on them cut off, and 
just before planting be dipped into a solution 
of clav, sulphur, lime, and a little paraffin, 
and be kept in it for a few minutes to bc- 
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come well coated, then at once planted, we 
believe you will find very little trouble arising 
later on. In the case of Turnips, draw drills, 

12 inches apart, dust freely with fresh-slacked 
lime and sulphur, then sow the 6eed, and 
cover up. 

You will not find old mortar rubble of any 
use, but certainly fresh kiln-lime, which is 
perhaps what you mean, is the next best sub¬ 
stitute for gas-lime. If you get that, put it 
down in heaps of a bushel per rod of ground. 
Then cast over each heap, soil close round, 
an inch in thickness. So treated the lime 
will soon slack. When that is so, spread it 
about with the soil evenly, and at once dig 
in as fast as spread. If allowed to be exposed 
its virile properties are wasted in the air. If 
you purpose manuring your ground for crop¬ 
ping in the spring do that in February, ns ere 
then the lime will have become incorporated 
with the soil. Crop infected soil for a few 
years only with plants not subject to club.] 

WINTER TURNIPS. 

Amidst the comparative abundance of other 
root vegetables seen in the markets just now 
white Turnips present the poorest feature. 
That cannot be matter for surprise when 
the remarkable drought of the late summer 
and autumn is remembered. Turnips are 
good and sweet only when they grow rapidly. 

The Snowball, which is but a fine selection 
of the Early White Six Weeks of many years 
ago, derives that old designation because, 
under favourable conditions, both germina¬ 
tion and growth are rapid. Then roots are 
sweet and juicy. But no such roots were 
produced last autumn. In myriads of places 
seed sown at the usual time refused to 
germinate. In others, growth did follow, 
but was very slow, so that the winter wa> 
here before bulbs could be formed. Practi¬ 
cally in very many gardens and fields white 
Turnips were failures. 

But the time for making spring sowings 
will soon be here. We are not now re¬ 
stricted to some two or three varieties. The 
Extra Early Milan, of round-rooted varie¬ 
ties, will, if sown on a warm border in 
February, soon give small, but white, sweet, 
juicy bulbs, and if sowings be made of the 
same variety two or three times at intervals 
of a fortnight, then the White Snowball may 
follow, and a sowing made each month in the 
open quarters will give a good succession. 

Or, if preferred, and some growers do pre¬ 
fer them, sowings may be made early of the 
long Jersey Navet or the pretty, oblong 
White Gem. as these forms when well grown 
do give bulbs of more endurance than are 
those of round form. Except where there 
is a taste for the yellow-fleshed varieties, 
and none of these excel Golden Ball, there 
is no belter garden Turnip than the Snow¬ 
ball. Sown in drills at 12 inches apart, very 
moderate thinning is needed, as bulbs form 
early, and large ones are not desired. The 
latest sowings of Snowball should be made 
in the north in the third week of August, 
and in the south the fourth week. For a 
good hardy Turnip to pull late no better 
variety is advised than Red Globe. That 
needs rather more room than the Snowball, 
and for the final sowing should be got in a 
few days earlier.—A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seakale outdoors.— Will you tell me how to get 
outdoor Seakale by first week in March? I cover it 
now with 10-inch flower-nots, and each stool h:ia two 
or three harrowloads of Friable-manure. Still, it h 
generally May before it is ready for cutting.—T. S. 

[There should be no difficulty whatever ex- 
perienced in having Seakale ready for 
cutting by March 1st if the pots were sur¬ 
rounded with fermenting material in proper 
condition some four to six weeks in advance 
of that date, let alone doing so now. The 
manure used must either be wanting in the 

constituents which generate fermentation_ 

i.e., droppings and urine—or otherwise it is 
not used in sufficient quantity to ensure its 
fermenting properly. Again.‘if the manure 
consists of nearly all straws and if it has been 
lying by some time and become dead throneh 
having parted with the ammonia it originally 
contained, it is useless for forcing. The best 
w ay to force Seakale ip, ftp yav yoP proposo 
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is, if you .can obtain them, to mix a heap of 
tree leaves and stable manure together in the 
proportion of two-thirds of the former to one- 
third of the latter, and let the mass become 
fermented before placing it around the pots. 
The leaves ensure a milder and a more lasting 
heat. When used alone there is always a risk 
of scalding of the crowns and growth result¬ 
ing from the use of fresh stable manure. In 
any case the orifice, or crock hole, in the pot 
should always be left open to allow for the 
escape of steam. You will therefore perceive 
that a mixture of leaves and manure provides 
the safest means of affording the requisite 
amount of warmth, and if you allow a period 
of from five to six weeks in which to conduct 
the forcing you should experience no diffi¬ 
culty in having Kale ready for cutting at 
the required time. A heap of fermenting 
material should always be held in reserve for 
the purpose of renewing that round the pots 
whenever found necessary. The proper tem- 
]>erature to maintain is from 55 degs. to 
60 degs.] 

Preparing for early crops. During the 
last half of November and right through 
December the heavy rainfall in the west lias- 
prevented much being done on the land in the 
way of digging, trenching, etc., and no time 
must be lost iu bringing up arrears of this 
kind immediately the ground can be worked 
without leaving a pasty appearance. Peas 
and Broad Beans are the two earliest crops 
that need attention, and the soil requires to 
lie in good heart to reap the best results. 
Deep culture is now looked upon as neces¬ 
sary for all garden crops, and the past trying 
summer has fully demonstrated this, and if 
labour can be given for trenching, or at leaat 
double digging, the cultivator will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has done his 
best even should such a tropical summer as 
the past come this year, for, after all, it is 
much to be preferred to a very wet one. As 
regards manure, one tnust consider the kind 
of soil to be dealt with, heavy land yielding 
better returns when quite strawy litter frbm 
stable or cow-house is dug in, with a good 
percentage of half-rotted leaf-soil intermixed, 
while gravelly and sandy soil needs well- 
decayed manure of the best description, 
avoiding much in the leaf way. Ridging the 
soil is the best, especially in the case of re¬ 
tentive soils, and I would not hesitate to 
adopt it on light soils of good depth. Pro¬ 
vided the soil is in a suitable state, the first 
half of the month of February is generally 
early enough to sow peas and beans for a 
first crop, and very often that month proves 
a wet one, and sowing has to be delayed 
until March comes in. These early Bowings 
suffer more or loss from mice, and should be 
sown more thickly than later crops, and if 
found too crowded can be easily thinned out 
when out of harm’s way. Sprinkling the 
seeds with paraffin, and rolling in dry, red 
load, will tend to lessen the attacks of these 
marauders.~J. Mayne, Devon . 

Seed Potatoes. — Towards spring one 
generally comes Across notes bearing upon 
the value of early selection and placing 
Potato sets in trays in readiness for plant¬ 
ing. The advice sometimes comes too late for 
many, as the tubers have been allowed to 
remain in bulk all the winter, and have 
already sprouted. I believe it will be all the 
more necessary this season to see to such 
work without delay, as, on the whole, the 
potato crop was lifted earlier than usual 
owing to the hot summer. For some weeks, 
too, the weather remained hot after the 
tubers were stored, the result being that they 
could not be kept so cool as one could wish. 
This has caused them to commence sprout¬ 
ing earlier than usual, therefore it may 
prove a word in season to draw attention to 
this important matter. Carefully turn over 
the “ware ” and select the desired quantity 
of seed tubers, putting them out singly and 
keeping them dormant as long as possible.— 
R. P. 

Cucumbers in warm-houses.— It is wise 
to have some young plants ready for plant¬ 
ing out this house now to come into bear¬ 
ing in February. The plants in bearing now*, 
even if healthy, if they have been at work 


long, may fail when the days lengthen. In 
my experience the most critical period is 
about the end of January or early in 
February, and if it is necessary to have a 
regular supply, to have another house just 
coming on in February, so that there may 
bo plenty of good fruits a little before 
Easter. * The house next cleared will be 
ready for Melons, for which young Melon 
lants should be waiting. As a rule, the 
ouse planted with Cucumbers early in the 
New Year will continue bearing freely 
through most of the summer if well cared 
for. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

THE CHINESE ARTICHOKE 
(Stachys tubekifera.) 

The appreciation given to the tubers of this 
Stachys, or, ns commonly called, “ Chinese 
Artichoke,” depends on the cooking, as a rule. 
Possibly I may have previously mentioned 
an experience of a few years* since when 
visiting a large garden in Hampshire, and 
passing a breadth of this Stachys, I asked 
the gardener whether the tubers were in 
demand in the kitchen. He replied about 
once a year sufficed. A little later I was in 
a similar garden in Buckinghamshire, where 
I put the same question to that gardener. 
His reply was I can hardly get enough to 
satisfy the kitchen. I at once came to the 
conclusion that the difference in consump¬ 
tion must, be due to the way the tubers wore 
presented at. table, and through that gar¬ 
dener got. from the cook her procedure. 
First, said the gardener, as you lift the 
tubers throw them into clean water to ex¬ 
clude air and keep them white. ’Then drain 
dry and fiend covered to the house. Then 
again cleanse them, cook slowly in a sauce¬ 
pan till just done. Water is then poured 
off and the tubers t>team dry in the pot. 
From thence they are transferred to a frying 
pan, and in a little butter gently browned 
to render them partially crisp, and so served 
to table the tubers are quite delicious. The 
same correspondent who referred to the ap¬ 
parent. distaste for the tubers of the Stachys 
also mentioned Parsnips Hiid a form of pre¬ 
senting them to table. Myriads of per¬ 
sons consume Parsnips as they would Carrots 
or Turnips, with fish or without it, as the 
case may be. Just now Parsnips run small, 
and for that, reason are much better in flesh 
or texture than usual, for just as size in¬ 
creases so does mere watery pulp. To cook 
Parsnips well, they should be merely scraped, 
boiled whole, and not cut—then dried off 
in the pot. in the steam, and so served hot 
with some gravy. 'They are then much more 
palatable and nutritious than when peeled 
and quartered. A. D. 

PEAR DOYENNE D'HIVER. 

In the first, days of the New Year I have 
the pleasure of eating this queen of winter 
Pears. I did not believe it. would do so well 
here as in the valley of the Loire or the 
valley of the Thanes, w'here the soils are 
better and the air warmer, so I tried it with 
some misgiving, and am glad to say that I 
have succeeded. Some of the fruits weigh 
within 1 oz. of 1 lb., and the quality is as 
good as that of the fruits you generally see 
in the Paris markets. It has a melting and 
delicious quality that no other Pear quite 
equals. It is not- nearly so acid as some 
Pears that come at the same time. In 
nortiiern France, if a man has a warm wall, 
he generally covers it with trees of this 
Pear, and finds his reward in doing so. We 
should cultivate it in all the warm and 
favoured parts of the country, and do it 
well. A warm exposure is essential. A Pear 
called Passe Crassane is now being planted 
in France a good deal to take the place of 
this, as some think, and it may be so in the 
market, it being a free bearer, but in point 
of quality Doyenne d’Hiver is far superior 
to it. 

In Lindley’s “Guide to the Orchard and 
Kitchen Garden,” published in 1831, this 
Pear is referred to as follows : This suc¬ 

ceeds on both the Pear and the Quince. Of 
all the very late-keeping Pears this is de¬ 
cidedly the best. It is a most profuse bearer 
grafted upon the Quince, and requires a 


south or south-east wall. The Easter 
Beurr6 boars well as an open standard in 
the Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick. The 
fruits produced there in 1830 were very 
beautiful, three indies and'a quarter long 
and three inches in diameter.” 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A winter vegetable soup.— One of our 

family soups is made without meat, milk, or 
stock* We et»peciallv enjoy it when the 
early euminer vegetables are first coming 
into use, but it is also much liked during 
winter. It is made by grinding, coarsely, 
\ cup young Carrots, I cup Cabbage (or 
small Cabbage-leaves), J cup Turnips, \ cup 
Celery (or Celery-tops or small plants), 1 
small Onion. Put these ingredients into a 
hot frying-pan with one heaped tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and let it fry slowly for five 
minutes until delicately browned. Add 
1 quart of boiling water, 1 teaspoonful of 
salt; remove to a grabite stew-pan and cook 
twenty minutes. Then add \ cup of sliced 
Potatoes, 1 teaspoonful chopped Parsley, 
{ cup of Tomatoes or Tomato juice. Boil 
one half hour longer, strain through a 
coarse sieve, and season with pepper and 
moro salt- if desired. If too thick add more 
water. We use this recipe often, varying 
from time to time by the omission of some 
vegetables, such as Tomatoes or Carrots 
and substituting others, such as young Peat?. 
Beets, scraped Corn, etc. Sometimes we 
add a cup of cream or milk, especially if 
Peas or Corn are used. — Mrs. E. H. Plow- 
head, in Garden Magazine. 

Pear Beurrg Superfin. — Recently in 
Gardening Illustrated, mention was made 
of this as being one of the finest-flavoured 
Pears. Undoubtedly this is so where the soil 
is warm. Many years ago I found this Pear 
do well in North Hants. Last autumn, at 
Farnham Grange, Hants, I saw a grand crop 
of above on an open bush tree, the fruit of 
average size. When living in the west I 
planted this Pear. Here it was a poor 
grower and the flavour poor. Many of our 
best Pears need a warm soil if you are to 
have flavour. While soil has much to do with 
flavour. I am of opinion a dry air is equally 
important. Where the rainfall is great with 
a moisture-laden atmosphere 1^ have never 
found really good fruit.—-J. C. F. C. 

RiesOttO.—Parboil one teacupful Patua 
rice, finely chop Onion, and fry it soft. Add 
rice (which should have been thoroughly 
w ashed and drained), and fry together a few 
minutes. Add £ pint stock and let it simnier 
for half an hour, stirring it occasionally 
Finely chop some pieces of pheasant or any 
kind of bird. Add to rice with piece of 
butter and season. Serve very hot. Every 
grain should be separate. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Taking cottage for florist’s business. I J^nt 
a cottage with $ acre of ground. If I take it » 
market garden, could I claim for stock and fixture*, 
in the way of greenhouses and shedding erected, aiK> 
for plants and trees in ground, on leaving, or slwuin 
they be especially mentioned in agreement? what 
would be a proper agreement to take it on lor 
safety?— Starter. 

[What you should do in this case is to have 
it made unmistakeably clear in writing, be¬ 
tween yourself and the landlord, that you are 
taking this holding for use as a market 
gardener. There is a special Act of Parlia¬ 
ment which gives to market gardeners all 
the privileges you want for yourself, and if 
you write to the publisher of this paper for a 
copy of one of the “ Y T ear Books ” (I think 
that of 1910), issued by Farm and Home, you 
will find an article there in which the whole 
thing is clearly set forth. What I want to 
urge upon you now is to have the written 
understanding with the landlord before you 
enter into possession. A formal legal docu¬ 
ment is not necessary. It will be sufficient if 
you write him a letter setting forth the fact 
that you w r ant it to be clearly understood 
that you are taking the premises for the busi¬ 
ness of a market gardener, and that you wish 
to preserve all your legal rights as 6uch ; and 
ask him to write and acknowledge receipt of 
your letter.— Barrister. 
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to POULTRY. of stimulating powder should be carefully fol- 

_ lowed, and under no circumstances should 

* n rxr txrrx-rr^TD th « { l uanti t^ supplied bv the manufacturers 

FEEDING FOWLS IN WINTER. be exceeded. One may be quite sure that 
IHI1I ifi Qo perfect food for poultry, perfect they advise as generous an allowance as pos- 
nfofu’tbat it is suitable for all kinds and sible, since the more that is used the greater 
iQu» of stock,and under all conditions. The their sales. 

rj^uItO'^i^Ltherefore,changes the diet During the winter months green food is 
of iris fowls in accordance with the time of scarce, and thus many poultry-keepers do not 
rcir realising that some meals and grains trouble to give their fowls a generous supply. 

I" 1 ' . t „ ...U.klA y]nmnn hilt than fir ron i n - „ „ „il . * 


[ are much more suitable during hot than Green food in one form or another is ex- 
il'uing cold weather, while there are other tremely important, and if Cabbage leaves, 
fowl* which may be used advantageously Lettuces, or other garden produce are un- 
tbea the weather is cold which are not only obtainable steamed Clover hay makes a 
tnfliUble but are positively dangerous in capital substitute. E. T. B. 

ttewttmer. Moreover, methods of feeding - 1 -*-- 

/ M ld be altered according to the season, GARDEN WORK. 

tiMf better results are achieved in this way. _ 

RlQriREMEKTs OF a cold-weather FOOD. Outdoor garden.— There has been an 
Tbe most valuable element in food during a b un d a nt rainfall, and thougli there is still 
the winter mouths is carbohydrates, for this some planting to do, we arc waiting till the 
i« the portion of the food which goes to sur f ace dries a little before working on 
theBwnteuaoce of heat, bat has a some- trenched ground. Road ami walk makinc 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— There lots been an 
abundant rainfall, and thougli there is still 
some planting to do, we arc waiting till the 
surface dries a little before working on 
trenched ground. Road and walk making 


whit limilsr effect, but not to the same de- ^ an be done, and drains may be cleared, 

\ 1k.in.in/iir1o „ • 1 » . • 11 , f 


pa as carbohydrates. Albuminoids are 
r.«ied for glowing and laying stock. 
Roughly speaking, the iood during cold 
either should contain about 63 per cent, of 
wbohvdrau* and about 2 per cent, of fat. 


especially outfalls. Weeds may be taken out 
of lawns. The heap of charred matter where 
the rubbish has been passed through the 
fire is excellent for top-dressing lawns. 
Basic slag also, 3 lb. or 4 lb. to the square 


TU first meal of the day during the winter rod, will improve a weak lawn. We gener- 


iltoilld consist of warm mash. Rather than 
mppljr cold mash, I would feed the birds on 


ally apply this in the autumn, and if any¬ 
thing more is wanted a couple of pounds 


but hard grain, for it stands to of nitrate of soda in spring will give the 


:«mod that if they take into the body a 
Urge quantity of cold, soft food it must re- 
dae» their temperature very considerably, 
meaning that there is less to assist in the 
formation of eggs. The food does not re¬ 
quire to be steaming hot; rather should it 
if tepid, as this is the state from which the 
tiirds derive the greatest benefit. Mash is 
greatly preferable to grain for the first meal 
of ihe’day. This matter is not 60 important 
during the summer, but during the winter it 
* \ great advantage. When the nights are 
kiag-H?ometimes of fourteen or even sixteen 
bore* duration—the fowls require a break- 
which they can digest quickly, 6ince 
their systems are quite empty. For the 


necessary fillip to the weak Grasses, whilst 
the basic slag thickens the turf. Use trie 
roller on lawns and walks after rains. If 
frost comes protection will be given to any¬ 
thing of a tender nature, but covering be¬ 
fore the frost comes lias a weakening effect, 
and when the first frost lias bound up the 
surface moving upon it will do no harm. 
If there is room anywhere for a Conifer, the 
blue Colorado Spruce (Picea Parryana 
glauca) makes a very handsome tree on the 
lawn, and the Weeping Birch, either singly 
or in a group, lias a charming effect. Those 
planters who want variety may plant the 
Maiden-hair-tree. It makes a large tree on 
good soil. The hardy Orange Citrus tri- 


-U.V.U uir* can u.goo<l soil. 1 he hardy orange uitrus in- 
tier systems are quite empty. For the foliata may be of interest to some people. I 
opposite reason grain is recommended for saw ^ fruiting some years ago in Messrs, 
ifwnoon feeding; in this ease a slowly- p au i ftnc i Son’s nursery at Cheshunt. 
i*ioiilating food sustains the birds during Among berry’-bearing plants the Pernettyas, 
lie long night. especially speciosa, are effective in a group 

V>«u cold-weather F00D8.—Barley-meal 0 n the rockery or elsewhere, 
i? i very useful winter food, though it is not Fruit garden.—In dealing with Peaches 
wd nearly so extensively as it might be. It jt is customary to delay the pruning till the 
ppesr* at first 6ight rather a dear food com- buds are moving. Old gardeners used to 
puri, for instance, with middlings, but it is think that the wounds healed quicker when 
w *> in reality. Although a (jack of barley- the sap followed the knife. And when cut- 
coats 12s. or 12s. 6d. as compared with ting to triple buds there was always a wood- 
^6d rr 10*. for a sack of middlings, the for- bud to carry on the work. The shortening 

Mweighs 1681b., whereas the weight of the of the young wood will depend upon the 

Alter is only 128 lb. Barley-meal is really space to be covered and the strength of the 
w ^onomioal food, since it possesses a wood. If there is unoccupied space the 
■WUI feeding value. Middlings is more par- young shoots need only be cut back to firm 
n aUrly a summer food, for itis not rich in wood, or, say, one third. Fill up the wall 
'“'rbohydntes. A good ration during the with bearing* wood, but do not overcrowd, 
'infer consists of two parts barley-meal and TVash all the wood with an insecticide to 

f, fe p»r. middlings. Maize is pre-eminently 8 e ^ a<i nmn V insects and their eggs 

* wM-weather food, but even during such a as possible, for insects of the aphis family 
'“Ionia not be m«d wrv «tt!n«ively. “re the cause of many failure* in Peach 
“"fr. »bout one-fifth part it maize-meal culture, principally through neglect early in 
r * w IM.-.1 with equal parte of barter- th « seas , on - Tobacco-powder may be us«l 
[>•1 and middlings with goJd results, but in ««tecfavely M noon <« the blossoms are set 
: >*wr quantities it n *v» or even before, if necessarj. ihe crop ot 

'feofZwL ti ll Apricots is generally taken partly from 

^0'fat P nK.rpmfr ^ n fl °i spurs an<i partly from young wood laid in 

•L/irSTSuJ* ii yel T, W , an ? after the manner of the Peach, and this 
tn:i» 'ot use'HnHC 1 " t**’ T 'i? ^ 0t system cannot be improved upon, unless the 
!| wt » a,e „ barle 5-' young wood can be increased and tl.e spurs 

Ur,.* 10 !? aU qUan ' decreased, as the young wood lies close to 

^ T IX , var ‘ 01,s the wall and is more easily sheltered. Get 

«Rk 11»f, p!an , 40 fw<1 ,hem aIt€r - the pruning and training of wall-trees and 
‘tlsii'»:ii r. *E ref *^ SOn ?^ mor t, than espaliers finished as soon as possible, and if 
•ioieiW,! * tb06 f the ? llk€ and leave there is no time to wash give all trees a good 
Tug • 00 not about, sprinkling of newly-slaked lime on a dump 

<!jWI 03! of stimulants.—S ome morning when the lime will adhere. This 
? consider that tlie use of will help to keep the buds safe from birds, 
il rtjjf ^ der an ? circumstances is harm- Vegetable garden.— Parsnips, Salsify, 

ar ? otIl€r6 who 8° lo the and Jerusalem Artichokes may be left, in 
Wfllitr^ n 1m • fiU PP^ much too large a the ground for the present. I grew the 
ke&J'itiS* a ha PPy mean in this con- Chinese Artichoke (Staohys) for one year, 
Ihrinff' 1Cb ebou ^ a l^ays be striven for. but it was not appreciated, and fo it was 
s Wfith7k! Weath<?r a MWe stimulant dropped. Many years ago, when the Potato 


^ tke morning mash 


Kir** " j masn serves a useful 

CreALiL.JfV 1)6 ^commended. The 
- a . v 6l, pplted with eadi packet 


serves a useful disease was more destructive than it is now, 


I gave a good trial to the Chinese Yam. It 
was a troublesome root to dig up, as it was 
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necessary to trench up the land deeply for 
it, as the club-ehaped roots went down deep . 
into the earth. If we could have acquired 
the taste it might have been appreciated. 

We grow good crope of fine roots, but no¬ 
body cared for them, and so it disappeared, 
but I still think it was worth a trial, and 
perhaps under more favourable circum¬ 
stances it might prove useful. There is no 
difficulty with Potatoes, if properly culti¬ 
vated and Scotch tubers introduced often. I 
think a change of seed from Ireland will bo 
useful—at least, a small experiment in that 
direction turned out well. Plantations of 
Horseradish may be lifted, and suitable 
pieces selected and laid in ready for use. 
Horseradish is a troublesome plant to bring 
into any system of rotation—in fact, it is 
generally planted in some spot outside the 
garden and left to take its chance. We 
generally dig up one third of the plot an¬ 
nually, saving the best for use, replanting 
again after adding manure. The small, 
straight pieces make stout sticks in three 
years. Hotbed making and trenches take up 
time iu bad weather. Earth up Cabbages. 
Winter Broccoli turning in are lifted and 
land in a trench. 

Conservatory. —This has been a wonder¬ 
ful season for Chrysanthemums, and there 
will be good blooms for cutting for a month 
longer, but I think many people are getting 
rather tired of them in the conservatory, as 
they lose their bottom leaves and their fresh¬ 
ness in a large measure disappears. The 
loss of the bottom leaves does not so much 
affect their value for cutting, and, at any 
rate, until the Narcissi become cheap the 
Chrysanthemum will be wanted. This Ls 
the time to look after the strong, healthy, 
clean cuttings, tvs the strong cuttings, all 
other things l>eing equal, will make the best 
plants. The cuttings may either be rooted 
in pots, pans, or boxes. Where many plants 
are wanted they may be rooted w’ith ease 
and certainty in boxes covered with squares 
of glass, the glass to be reversed every 
morning to permit of the escape of the con¬ 
densed moisture. There is plenty of forced 
flowers coming in now’ to take the place of 
the Chrysanthemums — Azaleas, Roses, 

Arum Lilies, Trumpet Lilies (retarded), and 
bulbs in much variety. Carnations are also 
plentiful; and this is a good time to work 
up .stock, as good cuttings, kept close, will 
soon form roots in sand just moist in heat. 

Lilacs, Lily of the Valley, and early-flower¬ 
ing Rhododendrons will soon respond to 
warmth if they are in a suitable condition 
for forcing. 

Greenhouse.— Cinerarias, Primulas, and 
Cyclamens of good strains are very useful 
in winter and on into the early spring. 

They are also among the movSt economical 
plants to grow’. Cinerarias are usually sown 
in May, under cool conditions and covered 
with glass. Primulas and Cyclamens require 
heat to ensure prompt germination. The 
watering of these seeds should be in careful 
hands. Pretty well all failures of r>eeds are 
due to careless watering. The seeds of 
Cinerarias and Cyclamens are easily saved 
at home from good strains, and by care¬ 
ful selection of the seed plants an improved 
strain can be worked up. The show and 
fancy Pelargoniums have lost caste, and 
have disappeared from many gardens. This 
is, I think, unfortunate, as when well grown 
they are among the most effective plants for 
the conservatory in May and June. The 
final shift was generally given at this season, 
and good loam and firm potting are essen¬ 
tial, combined with a moderate temperature. 

Forcing-house. —A good deal of moderate 
forcing is done opart from the usual warm 
forcing-house. There are times when to 
meet a pressing demand the regular forcing- 
house must have a rise in temperature, and 
this could not be so well managed in a 
vinery at w’ork or a Peach-house. There¬ 
fore, in addition to the use made of fruit- 
houses at w’ork, a special forcing-house or 
two will be necessary to meet all demands. 

Lily of the Valley, for instance, must have 
a warm, close, shady place to start tho 
crowns at this season, to bo moved to a 
cooler place whilst the flowers and foliage 
ar© developing. Imported Azaleas, when 
well budded, will force ea,gi;ly.aujdj.well in a 
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warm-house. Deutzias and Lilacs also will 
lx?ar warmth, as will also Tulips and other 
things which are well established in pots. 
Early Vinery—stopping and tying.— The 

manipulation of the young growth requires 
judgment and care. When the main rods 
are less than 3 feet apart the fruiting 
laterals will generally be stopped one leaf 
beyond the bunch. second leaf will be 
better if it can be obtained without over¬ 
crowding, but do not overcrowd the main 
leaves, as the crop of Grapes depends upon 
them. When the growth is young there is 
no difficulty in guiding the shoots in the 
right direction, and it is important that 
timely attention should be given. The ven¬ 
tilation as the work proceeds should be care¬ 
fully managed, and, with longer days, we 
may look for more sunshine. Night tempera¬ 
tures now will not be less than 60 degs., 
moving to 65 degs. when the blossoms begin 
to expand. Atmospheric moisture must 
bear some proportion to temperature. 

Cucumbers. —If possible, it will be ad¬ 
visable to start a fresh lot of plants now, 
or shortly, to ensure a good supply for 
Easter, as those plants which have been in 
bearing through the autumn may lose tone 
when the days lengthen, and go wrong. 
Have the house thoroughly cleaned, and 
everything in the shape of manure and 6oil 
cleared out of the pit in order to get rid of 
all insects, especially woodlice, which breed 
rapidly in warm, dry places. Be careful in 
selecting the soil, as eel-worms sometimes 
are found in soil heaps, and they are very 
destructive—even worse than wireworms. 1 
like the leaf-bed for a foundation, with hills 
of soil for the plants to work into. 

_E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 15th .~The New Year is usually 
a time for stock-taking, as it were. The 
oldest among us are still learners, and the 
past year should afford us useful lessons. 
Among vegetable-growers the importance of 
deeper culture will be noted, and the spade 
be kept actively at work. Trenching always 
finds a job, no matter what the weather con¬ 
ditions may be. After trenching a sprink¬ 
ling of lime is frequently given. 

January 15th .—Mode a further sowing of 
dwarf early Peas. Renewed turf edgings, 
and repaired turf on tennis-courts. Weeds 
have been taken out of lawn, and 3 lb. per 
rod of basic slag applied as a top-dressing. 
Roller used* where necessary on lawns and 
walks. Box edgings replanted. Poles and 
arches erected for Rambling and other 
climbing Roses. 

January 17th. — Pruned and trained 
Morello Cherries on north wall. Plums on 
west wall are being pruned. Coe’s Golden 
Drop, large trees requiring more room, 
have been moved to a better site. Opened 
out the position beneath a Mulberry-tree and 
turfed the site. Planted a group of Duke 
Cherries on the Mahaleb stock. They do 
well on this stock, and are easily netted up. 

'January 18th .—Sowed more Tomatoes in 
warm-house. Trenched and manured the 
central bed in a wide house, and prepared it 
for Sweet Peas now in pots ready for plant¬ 
ing. The manure has been buried rather 
deeply in the ground. I am acting on the 
principle that it is not wise to over manure 
land for anything, especially Sweet Peas. 
The land cannot be too much stirred and 
aerated. 

January 19th .—Filled a number of boxes 
with young cuttings of the best varieties of 
Pelargoniums and other necessary stock. 
Potted a lot of Lily of the Valley crowns 
and strong roots of Solomon’s Seal and 
Dielytra spectabilis. More plants moved to 
forcing-house. Prepared and planted, in 
sods of turf, a lot of Vine eyes. They will 
he started in heat shortly. 

January 20th .—Pruned Apricots on east 
wall. The trees will be washed and trained 
shortly. A young shoot lias been laid in 
where there was room. Rearranged con¬ 
servatory, and added more flowering plants 
to replace those past their best. Thinned 
and trained climbers, and renewed baskets 
where necessary. Pruned Allaraandas in 
stove. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-strcct, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should been a separate piece of paper. .4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some Jays in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
!V r c do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll xvho xvish their plants 
to be rightly named should send jair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, forcer, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Wher e more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


also is of little or no use. The best thing you can 
do is to carefully examine every plant, and remove 
every trace of the Insect with u small stifllsh brush 
dipped in soft-soap and water, and then, in about 
ten days or a fortnight, look over the plant* again. 
All the iron nnd woodwork should be well scrubbed 
with soft-soap and water, in which a little paraffin 
—say, a wineglassful to a gallon—has been put; the 
walls should be well lime-washed, or, even better, 
washed with Portland cement, mixed with water to 
as to he of about the consistency of thick paint 
This, if well worked into any cracks, etc., of the 
wails, will fill them up. and effectually destroy anv 
mealy-bug or eggs which may be in them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

J. S. - Your Aucubas are dying, judging from the 
shoot* you send us. We should advise you to clear 
them out, renew the soil, and replace'with youm 

healthy plants.- Irishman .—The best way will b 

to advertise in one of the gardening papers.-- 
T. Y. B. T.—2, See article on herbaceous border 
to appear in next week's issue. 3. Put the mwiun 
on the surface in the spring when the Rose* an 
Ktarting into growth, and to hide the uufcjghtline* 
of the manure spread some soil over it.— F. J. T,- 
See “ Hose Notes," in our issue of January fob 
page 0, where, in the last paragraph, you will fim 
the information you ask. 


HAKES OF PLANTS AND fRUITS. 


Naming fruit.— Sci'eral Specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND PLOWERS. 


Temperature for Cytisus racemosus Of. A.). 
—The true name of that pretty, yellow-flowering 
greenhouse plant, commonly known os Genista, is 
Cytisus racernosuti. It needs a minimum night tem¬ 
perature of 4ft degs., which may run up to CO dcg«. 
on bright days. 

Snails eating Maiden-hair Perns (I.).—Where 
these abound no Fern will do any good, because the 
snails eat off every young frond as soon ns it ap¬ 
pears. The only way to get rid of them is to go 
frequently over the plants at night with a light, nnd 
pick them off by hand. Some Cabbage-leaves laid 
among the plants will also net as traps. These 
should be cleared every morning. We have known 
old houses, the solid ash-beds in which were so in¬ 
fested that the Ferns had to be kept on shelves, as 
otherwise they could never throw up a single frond. 

Covering fences (/).). — Such Roses are Gloirc de 
Dijon, Aimde Vibert, FClicitC-Perpetue, W. A. 
Richardson. Thalia, Alister Stella Gray, Reve d Or, 
L’ldeal, Aglaia etc., would be suitable’. Other good 
plants for such exposures are: Clematis Jackman! 
and ite white variety, C. J. Snow Queen, C. Viticella 
alba and rubra, C. Henryi, large white, free flower¬ 
ing. These may he planted alternately with the 
Roses and allowed to mingle together somewhat. 
Another fine plant not often used in this way ie 
Lupinus arboreus, with spikes of fragrant yellow- 
flowers. 

Orubs on Cyclamen (E. Johnson).— Your Cycla¬ 
mens are attacked by the grubs of the black Vine- 
weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). We do not think 
anything can be done after the plants are attacked, 
except picking out the grubs. The great thing is to 
kill the parent weevils, which are beetles about 
half-an-inch in length and almost black. They are 
somewhat sluggish in their movements. Another 
very nearly allied species, which i3 just ns mischie¬ 
vous, is much lighter in colour. They generally re¬ 
main hidden during the day, coming out at night to 
feed. They feed on the leaves of Vines and many 
other plants, gnawing great notehoe in them. If 
you can find the plants on which they are feeding, 
stand them—the plants—on a white sheet, and after 
dark suddenly throw a bright light on them. This 
generally startles the weevils, and they fall off, 
feigning death. Sometimes a smart shake helps 
matters. If these measures fail, search the. plants 
carefully. 

Propagating Zonal Pelargoniums (C . IF. C.). 
—If the plants referred to are well furnished with 
growing tops, these will be found to make the best 
cuttings, if taken off at a length' of 8 inches or 
4 inches, and all the leaves, except three at the top, 
trimmed off. Four or five of these should be inserted 
in well-drained pots 8| inches or 4 inches in diameter 
(large GO’s), in nice, open, sandy soil, with which a 
third or fourth part of Cocoanut-fibre has been 
mixed. If you have command of a heat of about 
50 degs., or there is a nice light shelf or open stage 
directly over some hot-water pipes, on which the pots 
can be stood, the cuttings may be put in at once • 
but if there is only a cool greenhouse, defer the 
operation until March. Keep the cuttings some¬ 
what dry at first, until rooted and growing, and 
when tills is the case pot them off singly into pots 
of the same size, and keep them close and warm for 
a time, hardening off gradually as they gain size and 
strength. Such spring-struck stuff, if well attended 
to, often looks better than the autumn-struck. Some 
recommeud striking them In single pots (thumbs), 
but the above is a good plan; 

Mealy-bug on stove-plants (II. C.).— Mealy-bug 
Is most difficult to get rid of. If a stove once gets 
badly infested with it, as it is necessary to thoroughly 
cleanse not only all the plants, but also the walls, 
woodwork, stages, etc. The waxy, colton-Ifke secre¬ 
tion with which tho insects are covered renders 
syringing, or dipping, almost useless; fumigation 


Names of plants.— Sylvatica.— The plant y<y - 

refer to is very probably Iberis gibraltarica, o 
doubtful hardine*s. Any hardy-plant nurserjmai 
should be able to supply it. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


W. ATLEE Bl’RrEE AND Co., Phlladelphia.—Seed 
that Grow. 

Godfrey and Son. Exmouth.— Sew and Select Lit 
of Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co.. Raynes Park, S.W.- 
Garden and Lawn. 

Perrin and Capf.ner, 8. St. Paul’ssquare, Bedfon 
—Pamphlets re Natural Manure. 

W'M. Deal, Kelvedon, Essex.— List of Svcel Pea 
and Novelties for 1912. 

R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech.—7„i*f of Select Garde 
Seeds. 

R. Sydenham. Ltd.. Tenby-street. Birmingham .- 
List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading.-My Garden 
Diary for 1912. 


Books received.—" Garden Design in Theory and fc 
Practice," by Madeline Agar. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
Ltd., 3. Adam-^treet, W.C.-"The Modern Cul¬ 

ture of Sweet Peas," by Thomas Stevenson. The 
Cable Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd., Hatton 
Hot^e, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


Royal International Horticultural Ex 
hibition, 1912 .— We are naked to announce 
that, with reference to non-competitive ex¬ 
hibits, applications for space must reach the 
secretary, Mr. T. Geoffrey W. Henslow, 7. 
Victoria-street, S.W., on or before January 
13th. Entries for the competitive classes 
must be sent on or before the 1st February 
next.— R. Hooper Pearson, Hon. Press 
Secret ar ay. 


FOR YOU 
FOR YOUR WIFE 
FOR YOUR SON 
FOR YOUR DAUCHTER 
IN FOR YOUR BROTHER 
FOR YOUR SISTER 
FOR YOUR AUNT 

and 

FOR YOUR MOTHER-IN-LAW 

For full particulars you are referred to 
Bees' New Seed Catalogue. 

IF YOU ARE A USER OF SEEDS THIS CATALOGUE Will 
BE VASTLY INTERESTING AND USEFUL TO YOU. 




It is a well-printed, artistic production of 120 pages. A 
most charming painting of an old thatched cottage into 
garden a blaze of bloom adorns the cover. T here are, oe*me», 
hundreds of illustrations on art paper, and the descriptions 
are designed to be helpful and suggestive. 

A feature which will probably appeal to you is the <son* 
venient manner in which the “ time to BOW 
Besides this, you will be glad to learn that the dOPtn w 
sow ” is stated on the packets. That is always a matter oc 
doubt when sowing strange seeds. 

You can have any quantity of seed, from a 
Penny to a Pound in value, and what is,■ 
of more importance, you know beforehand—the catalog 
tells you—exactly what quantity of seed you will get. 

Another POlnt-s most important item, by the w«y. 
anrl one which is dealt with fully in the Catalogue £L,i. 
Five-fold Guarantee which Beesattach to their 
Bulbs. Plants, Roses. &c This guarantee, taken togemer 
With the Triple Test which Bees apply to their seeds, 
and which is fully explained and illustratedin the Gataicupi 
points, as nothing else can. to the superior quality « 
seed sold. A jd. post-card will bring this Catalogue to y 
door. _ 

Write now. LEST YOU FORGET i 

BK5, LTD., USB, ill St., UMl 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Lyon Rose. -Referring to t-he eontro- 
wrsy in "Rose Notes”—page 769 of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated, December 30th, 1911, 
Lyons is the English name for the French 
tmin of Lyon. There is a town in America 
MMiod Lyons. The French town is Lyon.— 
BB. 

The winter Aconite (Emuthis hyem&Iis) 
In Motts. -On December 30th, in a garden 
war Newark, I noticed the winter Aconite 
in bloom. This is easily the earliest I can 
remember in this neighbourhood, and well 
illustrates the mildness of the present season. 
-I. R. Hole, Notts. 

The Peccan Hut.—I have been enjoying 
thifl delicious little nut for the last two 
months. It keeps in condition well and is 
the best in flavour of all nuts, only wanting 
4 little care to take out of its shell. It 
to be coming freely into our market, 
wd let us hope it will always be so.—W. 

Early bulbs.— In connection with mv note j 
4 fortnight ago in respect to early flowers 
“long the bulbs, it may be of interest to 
mention that . to-day—December 31st—I 
picked & small bunch of perfectly-expanded 
snowdrops, In a short time, should the 
«eMhcr continue favourable, these flowere 
be plentiful.—K. 

The Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acaule).— 
Rose-bed is now' (Christmas Day) covered 

tk u fragile litUe P lant in f ull flower, 
i" bed was sown with it as a carpet below 
summer, and then it sowed itself in 
Mtumn. I he seed is easy to get, and I sow 
10 *** sorts of places regardless of season, 
°? rw covering, just scattering tho seed 
* JUt > *o I have it in bloom in various posi- 
wufi—apart from the Rose-bed — and at 
newly all seasons.—W, 


A beautiful late white Chrysanthemum 

-During the latter half of December and the 
first ten days of January, in the florists' 
shops have been seen large and attractive 
bunches of the white Chrysanthemum. Milo. 
Therese Paiiekoucke, which has been grown 
for many years. For some years after this 
variety was introduced, it was grown in large 
numbers and sent to market by one firm, who 
were quick to see it was a good thing and 
made the most of their opportunity. It is a 
chaste and beautiful flower, having long, 
slightly-twisted, fairly broad florets. It is 
splendid for Christmas.— E. G. 

Primula obconiea. —I find this to be as 
fond of water as any species I know. My 
plants are kept standing in an ornamental 
pot into which the flower-pot is dropped, 
and which ornamental pot is undrained, so 
that there is always an inch or two of water 
for the flower-pot itself to stand in. The 
plants keep growing and flowering, with 
sturdy spikes of large, well-coloured blos¬ 
soms—much better than when treated in the 
ordinary method of allowing the water to 
run away, as is necessary for other plants. 
They have been in perjietual bloom since 
early spring, and are as good as ever.— 
T. J. W., Edgwarc. 

White winter-flowering Begonias drop¬ 
ping their flowers. —One would be glad to 
know if it is the general experience that 


.Cotoneaster Horizontalis.-This plant is 
pu j "A °. n * roc k garden in the beautiful 
n. • ° Ormond, ab Astney Firs, 
] w moil th. Iu this rock garden are some 
F pieces of rock, and, growing over 
i-ierT °* s ^ r I ie largest, is Cotone- 

T? 01 ! * **» which forms a novel fea- 
l ^ charming in the autumn, as 
ktoiM a bright crimson and 

• Especially beautifiil are they when | 


such white winter-flowering Begonias of the 
Lorraine type as Turn ford Hall drop their 
flowers much more quickly than the coloured 
ones. I have come across this Begonia rather 
frequently of late, and this seems to be the 
experience of the growers in every case. 
This reminds x>ne that Caledonia has lost 
ground completely, arid this is little wonder, 
as the universal experience appears to be 
that it makes poor plants and is highly un¬ 
satisfactory. It was fairly well shown at 
first, but it must evidently have lost any 
constitution it may have had.—A. S. A. 

Camellia Sasanqua.— In sheltered posi¬ 
tions in gardens in the southern counties 
Camellias grow fairly-well and flower satis¬ 
factorily during some seasons. There is a 
group of Camellia Sasanqua on a rockery 
in a Hampshire garden which I have never 
seen surpassed as regards health of tree and 
freedom of flowering by any others growing 
in the open air. The bushes are of good 
I shape and they look remarkably well judi 


\u. !in r wmhiuiui are tl 

wmes oq them.—G G B 
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. wowdrops.-The first of the spring Snow- c»°iisly disposed on and flanking’the rockery 
™ 10 wow colour with me this year was * n question. When frost prevails, the flowers 


warm wall and a sunny position, from what 
I have seen of it in the North of England 
and in several parts of Scotland. In the 
south of England and Ireland it is a charm¬ 
ing aud valuable plant, but in the north it 

f ives but little satisfaction. There are, one 
nows, places eveii in the north where it 
does well, but there it is in highly favoured 
places. —Fruticosa. 

Euphorbia fulgens.— Be>t known as E. 
jaequiniieflora, this has long been a popular 
stove plant for winter blooming, and I was 
glad to see the other day that it w as rather 
largely cultivated in a good Scottish garden 
for the winter decoration of the mansion. 
There were several very fine plants, which 
were of great, beauty and w hich showed how 
deserved is the favour in which this plant has 
been held for a long time. The intense scar¬ 
let flowers showing up well against the deep 
green of the foliage, and the long, arching 
shoots presenting such an effective contrast, 
look very fine in a room, whether the plant 
is employed in pots or the branches cut and 
placed in vases. This Euphorbia seems to 
go well with almost any other flower of the 
season.—A. S. A. 

Crocus hyemalls Foxi — Fox’s Winter 
Crocus was ready to open its blooms all the 
Christmas week, but the little sun we had 
was not powerful enough to induce it to do 
so. This Crocus, save in very warm and 
sunny districts, is of little use for the open 
garden, and the only way in which I can 
depend upon getting satisfaction from it is 
by covering it with a small bell-glass or one 
of a set. of small glass “ boxes” I had made 
specially for such flowers as this. It. is 
pretty even when it is only in bud, the white 
cones looking at a distance like Snowdrops 
in bloom, but it is still prettier when it opens 
in the sun and its golden, wire-like stamens 
and pistil appear in the midst of the little 
white cups. It is just a little too thin for a 
wet district, and, if left uncovered, soon be- 
oomes like a bit of rain-soaked paper. A 
light, dry soil and a sunny, sheltered place 
should always be given to Crocus hyemalis 
Foxi.—A. S. D. 


W 31-1 a A I 8 * observe d on Decera- 
^ had made rapid progress 
; £*,?“"• the last week of the year, 

.o* ibov/tta** -P a vru h€y wer ° J U6t appear* 
Spring Snnafl^t 1 ' r The ^ arI y varle ty of the 
Leueojum vernum Vag- 

s tov<bnn« ' j 0 .^ind this clump of 
°P en almost ns 
:!* 1 • . advanced clump of 

* C0lder P°^on.-S. 


get tarnished if fully exposed, but as the 
bushes are so compact, it is an easy matter 
to cover them with mats while in bloom as 
occasion requires.—G-. G. B. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans).—One hears a good many complaints 
about the non-Hoovering of this shrub, and 
it would be a great advantage were readers 
of Gardening Illustrated who have tried 
it in their gardens to give us some details 
of where it will flower well and where it has 
been found unsatisfactory. It requires a 
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Zephyranthes Candida.— My rule with 
bulbs is to get them in as early as possible, 
but with this pretty little autumn bulb I 
have, by accident, found that it really does 
better when planted after it has ‘begun 
to sprout. I had tried several times to es¬ 
tablish them by planting quite dormant bulbs, 
but never succeeded in doing so. One spring 
I bought a “ clearance” lot—all sprouting 
and showing incipient roots. Now these are 
well established and have given me a fair 
amount of blooms. I would not, therefore, 
advocate always waiting for ‘‘clearance’’ 
lots, but the moral I draw is to keep the 
bulbs—and this may apply to other difficult 
things—either until they sprout or start in 
some material like Cocoa-nut-fibre before 
planting them out to take their chance 
Some other things I call to mind of a some¬ 
what similar character, as to starting are 
Ornithogalum arabicum and Apioe tuberosa. 
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Really, the secret is to induce growth by 
a little coddling before putting them into 
the open grounch—T. J. W., Edgware. 

Peach, Hale’s Early.— Those who contem¬ 
plate planting or renewing Peaches out-of- 
doors should not lose sight of Hale’s Early. 
Of American origin, this variety is well 
adapted for culture in the open, being hardy, 
and usually very reliable from a cropping 
point of view. The fruit is of good flavour, 
and takes a high colour on the exposed side. 
While individual fruits are not of the largo'-t 
size, those produced on young and well- 
thinned trees attain to proportions above 
the average ; and I recollect, on one occa¬ 
sion, fruit from such a tree taking the 
premier place at a show in an exceptionally 
large entry, the other Peaches staged being 
grown under glass. Hale’s Early is a large 
or Apple-flowered variety, a free setter, and 
if sheltered from cutting winds, is less liable 
to blister than many other kinds. The fruit 
ripens during August—indeed, for years 1 
have picked the first of the crop between 
the 8th of the month (earliest) and the 17th 
(latest), but much depends upon the season. 
—K. B. T. 

Chrysanthemum Framfield Pink for late 
flowering. —This, by no means a new kind, 
as still one of the best for late blooming. 
Many consider it a poor grower, while others 
are very successful with it. Last season 
Mr. Birkenshaw, at Chedington Court, Dor¬ 
set, grew a big lot for Christmas fur¬ 
nishing—I do not remember having seen it 
do so well before. Some sprays a foot long 
were lovely at the close of the year, the 
flow-ers having been slightly disbudded to 
avoid crowding. These were’grown in 8-inch 
pots. When potted from cutting pots, three 
were put into each, growing them on in this 
way. The cuttings were not put in till 
late in the spring, and were only pinched 
once. Growing three plants in a pot has 
become very common w r ith market growers, 
and rightly so, and T am glad to observe 
this method is now being followed in private 
gardens. I am convinced many Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are often spoilt from being* rooted 
too early and pinched so frequently to make 
them bushy.— Dorset. 

Rhododendrons.— As might be expected, 
after the fine summer and autumn, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons promise a fine display during the 
early months of the year. The bushes are 
heavily studded with buds, which are firm 
and plump, and likely to produce superior 
blooms. All the varieties are equally promis¬ 
ing. Grown as they are, on naturally deep 
and rich soil, with natural peat to a con¬ 
siderable depth, Rhododendrons and similar 
shrubs here make luxuriant growth. Many 
varieties are cultivated, but my own favour¬ 
ites are Lady Cathcart and Kettledrum. 
Under such favourable conditions, when it 
is desired to increase any variety, recourse 
is had to layering, and in a short time roots 
are readily formed. From one shrubbery, 
which contains some very large old speci¬ 
mens, the fallen foliage is never removed, 
with the result that, as it rots, the young 
and fibrous roots aro kept close to the sur¬ 
face. No digging or forking among the 
Rhododendrons is practised. When stirring 
up is considered neces-sary, the surface of the 
soil is loosened by the teeth of the steel 
rake, and this appears to be quite sufficient. 
—Kbt. 

Apples, storing.— Nothing is more unwise 
than storing Apples on dry shelves. Last 
autumn I saw several fine fruit rooms in 
private gardens, and in every instance I 
noticed the fruits were shrivelling by April. 
I found in these fruit rooms the Apples 
were placed on shelves. 1 have found, when 
thus stored, it paid to cover the shelves with 
paper, placing paper over the fruit also. 
In this wav the air is prevented from passing 
over the fruit. In my own case there is no 
place for storage, except in cold, dry sheds. 
This year I had all my fruit placed in cases 
of various sizes at the time of gathering. 
When they have been gathered three or four 
weeks, I go over them, removing any decayed 
fruit, returning to the cases and covering 
them. Now, early in the year, Blenheim is 
as plump as when taken off the tree. Ama¬ 
teurs, as a rule, store the fruits in spare dry 


rooms, spreading them out singly. Should 
these bo in a cold, moist position they do 
not suffer so much. Another disadvantage 
of having them in a dwelling-house is the 
scent, which becomes very objectionable. 
Last year a customer of mine, having a nice 
lot of Blenheims, would have them stored in 
an upstairs room, and for weeks they scented 
the house.—J. C. F. C. 

Roses and the mild weather. -It is rather 
sad to see how the Roses are now coming 
into leaf. On not a few plants fresh leaves 
are almost fullv developed, and this appears 
to be most noticeable with the Wichuraiana 
class of climbers. Lady G-ay is, I think, 
ono of the most advanced. The portion, 
however, has much to do with this, as it is 
the Roses which are iu cosy, sheltered parts of 
the garden which are most advanced. For¬ 
tunately, the wood is well ripened, and 
climbing Roses should give a good result in 
the summer of 10112.— S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Cllanthus puniceus on open wall.— It is 
difficult to imagine a more gorgeous flower¬ 
ing plant than this when seen in bloom on 
an open wall. Cultivators generally look on 
this as a greenhouse plant (rightly so in 
cold district>). In the southern and western 
districts it is often seen, especially along the 
sea coast, in good condition growing against 
a south or west wall in the open. When at 
Fordo Abbey, some eight years ago, I re¬ 
ceived some seed (both of the typical and 
the white variety). This I sowed under glass 
and raised n great many plants. Tnese 
I grew r the first season in pots, putting 
them into 3-inch and 5-jneh pots. The follow¬ 
ing spring, having many more than I needed, 
I gavo one of each to a friend who lived in 
the village about two miles distant. Thefe 
two plains were plnnted out, one against 
the dwelling-home, facing south, the other 
against a west wall in the garden. Here 
they grew rapidly, blooming the next spring. 
In the autumn, when paving a visit to the 
garden, I was astonished at their size. They 
had covered a space of from G feet to 8 feet 
each way, having big, strong shoots of the 
deepest green. The only protection they 
receive is some evergreen branches placed 
against them in severe weather. Tlie soil is 
a free loam.—J. Crook. 

Incurved Chrysanthemums In vases.— 
“ H. W.” (page 766) is quite right in what he 
says regarding the showing cf incurved 
Chrysanthemums in vases. It is the proper 
way of exhibiting these blooms, provided 
they are cut with long stems, and that the 
latter are stiff and erect. “II. W.” says a 
class for a vase containing a dozen incurved 
blooms of one variety would make an excel¬ 
lent subject for competition. With this sug¬ 
gestion I quite agree, and I hojie some of the 
many Chrysanthemum societies who wish to 
introduce something novel next season will 
take his advice. Beautiful examples of cul¬ 
tural skill are so often dumped on green- 
painted boards in extremely formal fashion, 
that to outsiders they must fail to appeal. 
Were the same blooms arranged in a vase I 
think the exhibit would be a distinct success. 

I fear, however, that most growers would 
confine their attention almost exclusively to 
the biggest sorts, 6iich as Buttercup, and this 
would narrow down the selection. Every¬ 
body is now crying out for a more comprehen¬ 
sive representation of sorts, and unless there 
are unlimited funds for prize-money the sug¬ 
gestion of “ H. W.” will. I fear, not be acted 
upon. Anyhow, one class for a vase of a 
dozen blooms might be tried.—W. V. T. 

Late Apples. —Mention of the above in a 
recent number, together with a comparison 
as to t ho relative merits of English and 
foreign fruits, leads to the remark that a 
point often detrimental alike to the appear¬ 
ance and quality of the former is too early 
gathering. I had a few Cox’s and Blenheim 
the other day from a well-known garden, 
and they were shrivelled and lacking in fresh - 
ness and crispness, facts that would greatly 
depreciate their value from a market stand¬ 
point. Despite warnings given from time to 
time in Gardening Illustrated, there is 
no doubt early gathering is far too prevalent, 
and I have seen samples of the latest varie¬ 
ties like Braddiek’s Nonpareil, Sturmer Pip¬ 
pin, and Duke of Devonshire shrivelled up to 


half their right size juet when they should 
have been at their best and freshest.— 
E. B. S. 

The winter Jasmine by the sea. -This 
lias been in full bloom in the Bournemouth 
district since the latter part of November, 
and at the present time every specimen I 
note in various parts is flowering more freely 
than I have ever seen in past years—probably 
due to the thorough maturation of the wood. 
It is sometimes a difficult matter to find 
flowering shrubs or climbers that do really 
well close to the sea. This Jasmine 
blossoms just as freely about one hundred 
yards away from the water when the tide is 
at the full, as it does one mile away. The 
plant also does extremely well grown in hush 
form. I know of some very old specimens so 
treated that rarely fail to flower well every 
year. The soil is not rich, the shoots made 
are not sappy, they ripen and bear flowers 
freely. Any pruning necessary should be 
done after the flowers have faded. A very 
rich root-run is not advisable, and any feed¬ 
ing, when plants require it, must be done 
while young growth is free. By planting this 
Jasmine in various positions a succession cf 
bloom may be maintained.— Bourne Vale. 

Apple Blenheim Orange.— Recently Mr. 
Bunyard referred to the shy bearing of this 
Apple in a young state, an opinion all ex 
perienced growers will agree with. While 
most are agreed that this is one of the very 
best Apples, still one cannot expect these 
having only a short interest in a place to 
plant kinds that take ten to twelve years to 
become profitable, but it would be a pity 
for all to shun the planting of Blenheim on 
tJiis ground. Personally, I think everyone 
having a garden or orchard should plant, 
this to a more or less extent. In planting 
fruit-trees more knowledge is needed, and 
till we get this we shall go on blundering. 
Often when those forming a new garden or 
replanting an old one, having no knowledge 
themselves, send to a nurseryman for a given 
number of trees, leaving the selection to 
him, generally one or more of this or some 
shy bearer is sent. In a season bush kinds 
as Lane’s come into fruiting to the delight 
of the owner, while Blenheim gct6 a bad 
name, the owner deciding to cut it down. 
Recently I was consulted about cutting down 
trees of Blenheim and Bess Pool alx>ut ten 
years old. The owner remarked they had 
only a few fruits on them the last two years. 
I advised thinning the crowded branches 
somewhat, allowing another year or two, and 
the results would pay for waiting. In many 
gardens in this part of Surrey Blenheim 
thrives and crops splendidly. This past 
season, in gardens in Camberley, some of the 
finest fruit I have ever seen has been grown. 
Free-cropping kinds soon wear out on this 
soil unless fed abundantly.— West Surrey. 

Laslandra macrantha In bloom in 
January. —On New r Year’s Day some 6peci- 
mens of this delightful Melastomad in the 
greenhouse at Kew were bearing a number of 
their showy tyrian purple blossoms, and very 
striking they were associated with other 
flowers. One so generally looks upon this 
Lasiandra as a subject for blooming during 
the late summer and autumn that examples in 
bloom in the New Year are certainly out of 
the common. It is in every respect a desir¬ 
able greenhouse plant. It used, however, to 
be grown as large specimens for exhibition, 
when, in order to flower it early, it was 
treated ns a warm-house plant. Probably 
owing to this there is a wide spread idea that 
it requires a good deal of heat, whereas it 
can be successfully grown in a greenhouse 
where a winter temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs. is maintained. The typical 
Lasiandra macrantha may be grown on the 
roof or end of the greenhouse, as well w 
bush form. There is a variety—floribunda— 
a charming plant, which is, however, mor« 
exacting in its requirements than the type 
A fair amount of sunshine is very essential to 
the successful flowering of this Lasiandra. 
Beside the name at the head of this note it 
also known as Pleroma macranthum, while 
both these are ignored bv our botanical 
friends, who now call it- Tibouchina eemr 
decandra. 
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FRUIT. 


STURDIER PIPPIN APPLE. 

Pol those who prefer a crisp-eating fruit 
tb is still one of the best late varieties. It 
n* ri**d in Essex, I believe, and is a very 
hardy Apple, but is often spoiled by being 
■uhered too early. It is quite safe to leave 
Jopon the tree’till November. The fruit 
kMoid falls naturally, and the tree holds 
uj foliage very late. Another point is 
io be eure to store the fruits in a damp 
dice, otherwise they become shrivelled and 
Stay in texture,’ and want that crisp, 

| flauat taste and Ribsion-like flavour which 
1 veil-kept examples possess. Being a free 
bearer it should be well thinned. It is in 
ieuon February to June, succeeds in any 
fora, and is well worth a west wail. 

George Bunyard. 
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PRUNING NEWLY PLANTED APPLE- 
TREES. 

-trees- 


jmt N'owmlwr 20th 1 planted some Apple- 
! Iinurck Md Newton Wonder. They are three years 
} elk, isd hive got branches about 3 feet long—eight 

I 


| the centre are cut or pruned so that they 
are of about an equal length and shorter 
1 than those situated nearer to the base of the 
tree and such as will ultimately become the 
main side branches near to the ground. If 
possible, we always leave these latter about 
two-thirds their former length, provided, of 
course, the wood is well ripened. By thus 
starting to prune at the lowermost branches, 
and working upw ards and towards the centre, 
the shortening back can be graduated from 
two-thirds in the former to one half or one 
third in the latter case, just as may appear 
necessary. If the branches are very close 
together, they should, when pruning is com¬ 
pleted, receive a certain amount of training. 
To this end, drive in a certain number of 
short stakes round the trees, and then with 
the aid of tarred twine draw the branches 
downwards until all stand at fairly regular 
distances a-pa.H with the centre well open. 
The branches become rigid in the course of 
two or three seasons, when the stakes can 
be taken away Something soft, like old 
cloth or sacking, should be placed between 
the twine and bark to prevent the latter 
from being injured. The Acme wire spiral 
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Apple Stunner Pippin 


, m. u $, f ,u cut lhem back this winter or i 
tatf'vJS, ^ j Th<? y' are bush-trees. The 
‘ fc?Jt-Bii^ g '' 0Dder are a b° ut 7 feet ia j 

1 11 !!? A ?? le ‘ tim > at the time I 

** b€fit P ruilbd now * ! 
to difficult to 6 tate how this , 

ne ’ b€caus€ ^ shortening back 1 
nf rd mu6t be P aid to bbe re- I 

£ r tre€ > 60 tha ^ wh€ “ finish 1 

i ? symmetrical appearance, j 

, Une ’ ll,en - ca » * laid 

bcetr ma >' rec l lur « to be left 

C^nJ > ^ €rS t wcure the object in 

th€ P runer mwt in 

^ ^ to exercise his own j 
InftinB witW lnatt€r ' 8 eneral 
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" s lr0€ 01 this descrip- 
[>bu thew^SL . W8 shools back to a 
i ^ »°° d 16 sound a nd ripe, 

K3Sd?3 ° n \ tbird ’ half, 
out rf 9 vra C,r cn ^ b > and > ns before 

cl * Centrfll t 8 * j As bnsh-troes are 
p th€r€ no need 

i ****&, as with ? ng t lQ in a vertical 
Jjjj&iaed ’n Wu P f }raiD,d ’ * or il1fita hee. 
tod Ct hform aro ni °stly round 
jonty of the shoots in 



stakes are admirably adapted for this mode 
of training. They possess the advantage of 
being indestructible, and nmy be used over 
and over again for the same or any other 
purpose where a rigid support is needed. 

GRAPE MRS. PEARSON. 

I often wonder why those who prefer 
Grapes having a strong Muscat flavour to 
all others, so long as they are to be had, 
ignore the above-named variety. It is 
seldom met with, yet it is worth the atten¬ 
tion of all growers for private consumption, 
as by cultivating it with other keeping varie¬ 
ties in the late vinery, Grapes of the re¬ 
quisite flavour may be had until the season 
is well advanced. Mrs. Pearson is a late- 
keeping variety, and possesses a true Muscat 
| flavour. Its proper place, when grown, is 
i in the late house, and, like all the varieties 
1 usually found growing therein, when such 
structures are provided for supplying 
' Grapes well into tihe New Year, it re- 
] quires a long season of growth to do it 
{ justice. I tried it some years back in 
a midseason vinery, but the fruit failed 
I to ripen by the time that on the other 
rods nad finished and was ready for cut- 
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ting, consequently it had to be discarded. 

I afterwards discovered that it was a true 
late and a keeping Grape, and that it should 
be grown with none but varieties requiring 
Muscat treatment. It is a large, roundish- 
oval berried Grape, and was raised by the 
late Mr. Pearson, of Ohilwell, from a cross 
between Black Alicante and the pale-amber 
coloured variety Ferdinand de Lesseps; the 
latter also one’ of Mr. Pearson’s seedlings. 

Tihe berries are of a greenish tint until they 
become fully ripe, when they are of an 
amber or golden colour. The bunches are, 
as a rule, medium sized and handsome, they 
being w r oll shouldered and tapering. The 
finest examples I have ever seen were at 
Irnpney Hall, Droitwich, and they were also 
remarkably well coloured. Mr. J. Dawes, 
when head gardener to Lord Biddulnh, at 
Ledbury Park, used also, if my recollection 
serves me right, to be very successful with 
Mrs. Pearson. It has a healthy, vigorous 
constitution, the Vine is fruitful and sets 
freely. It is interesting to note that the 
variety named Golden Queen was also ob¬ 
tained by the crossing of the above two 
named sorts and by the same raiser. I well 
remember the introduction of these and 
several other of Mr. Pearson’s seedlings, as 
they were on trial where I was then living. 

_A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning a Cherry-tree.-Having recently 
bought a three-year-old fan-trained Cherry-tree. 

Early Rivers, and planted it against a 6-feet wooden 
fence, I should be very glad of your advice about 
pruning it. I enclose a sketch of the tree as it 
came from the nursery. The highest side-branch 
starts at J8 inches from the ground, and the leader 
runs up strongly 5 feet higher than this, both the 
upper e de-shoots measuring 4 feet in length. Should 
the leader be pruned back hard, so as to form other 
side-shoots, or should I only cut it back to about 
the height of the fence, and lay in the upper side- 
shoots fairly close to it? The buds on the leader 
just above the highest side-shoot have been rather 
damaged, and there are not more than two good 
buds together in the 12 inches or 14 inches above 
the junction of the top side-shoot and main stem. 

Higher up the buds are quite good. The lower side- 
shoots are w-eaker and not more than about 21 feet 
long How far should I prune these back, and 
would it not be better to remove altogether the 
shoot marked A in the sketch?—G. O. M. O. nC 

[The leader and the two topmost side shoots 
would be best pruned back to within 2 feet of 
where they originate, both to preserve an 
equal balance of growth in the tree at the 
present time-and to ensure the production of 
side shoots and new leaders in the future 
When cutting back to the leader see that it is 
done at a point where the bud looks either to 
the right or left, and not where the bud may 
be, either looking outwards or facing to¬ 
wards the wall. With regard to the side 
shoots, cut these at a point where there is a 
bud below, and not on the upper side of the 
shoots, and observe the same rule with re¬ 
spect to the pruning of the other side 
growths. On glancing at your sketch, all the 
pruning these will require this season is 
merely to tip them. Instead of spurring in 
the shoot marked A, we should prefer to 
retain it, and cut back the one immediately 
below it to three buds. You would then have 
six side shoots on either side of the tree, and 
the low-ormost ones being, as they should be, 
rather longer than those situated higher up, 
with the result that the tree will then, when 
it is trained and fastened to the fence, pre¬ 
sent an uniform and symmetrical appear¬ 
ance.] 

Lime for fruit-trees.—Will you kindly tell me 
in what form to apply lime for Plume, Apples, and 
Pears planted in sandy loam, with sand subsoil. I 
have put a layer of clay under each tree. Kindly 
also tell me the best manure to use on this light 
soil. I can get cow-dung, which I thought of apply¬ 
ing, or would chemical manures he better? If so, 
plea-se tell me quantities of each to use per square 
vard. The trees are three to four years old.— 

T. Miller. 

[Assuming your light, sandy loam to be de¬ 
void of lime, the best means of supplying the 
deficiency is to apply nitrate of lime and 
superphosphate of lime, say, next month. If 
you have a large number of trees you are 
anxious to treat, the best way would be to 
purchase £ cwt. of the first-named chemical 
and 1 cwt. of the second, mix both intimately 
together, and apply at the rate of } lb. per 
square yard super,’ if the trees are vigorous 
and in good health; but if not apply but half 
of the quantity named. Thep^in tlje autumn, 
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dress the ground round the trees with a mix¬ 
ture of basic 6lag and kainit, mixing 1 cwt. of 
the former to 1^ cwt. of the latter if a large 
quantity is required. This may b© 6afely 
applied at the rate of £ lb. per square yard 
super, and the earlier it is made use of with¬ 
in reason the better. The cow-dung would 
form a valuable summer mulch, as it is much 
cooler than stable manure, and therefore ad¬ 
mirably adapted for use on light, loamy, and 
Bandv soils. The chemical manures are most 
effective when they are just lightly 
“pricked” or forked into the soil, as there 
can then be no loss, as is the case when they 
are left on the surface or merely raked in.] 

Lime and phosphoric acid.-I want to apply 
lime and phosphoric acid to some old Apple, Tear, 
Gooseberry, and Currant-trees, all o f which are on 
cultivated land. Please inform me (I) in what quan¬ 
tities, (2) in what form, (3) and the proper time to 
apply these fertilisers?—G. M. 

[Had you stated the nature of the soil you 
would have helped us considerably in arriving 
at a conclusion as to which would be the best 
kind of chemicals for you to use. If your 
soil is inclined to Ire light, and contains a 
certain amount of lime, you may give an 
application of superphosphate of lime at the 
rate of $ lb. per square yard in the present or 
following month. Follow this up in autumn 
bv applying a dressing at the same rate of a 
mixture of bone meal and kainit, using two 
parts of the former to three of the latter, and 
mix them thoroughly together. If your land 
is light and short of lime, give it a spring 
dressing of nitrate of lime in addition to the 
superphosphate, mixing one part of the 
former with two parts of the latter, and apply 
I lb. to the square yard. In the early 
autumn apply a } lb. dressing at the same 
rate of a mixture consisting of two parts basic 
slag to three parts of kainit. Sulphate of 
ammonia is also an excellent fertiliser to use 
in conjunction with superphosphate and 
kainit for bush fruits in the early spring, 
mixing one part of the first with two and 
three parts respectively of the chemicals in 
the order named, and apnly at the rate of 
} lb. to the square yard. On heavy soil apply 
superphosphate now, and a 2 oz. dressing per 
sauare yard, just before the trees come into 
bloom, of nitrate of soda. Then, in autumn, 
take £ cwt. of bone meal, 1 cwt. of kainit, and 
] j cut. Of basic slai?. mix all together, and 
apply at the rate of from 4 oz. to 6 oz. per I 
squaTe yard, and lightlv fork in.] 

Forotng Peaches.— Night temperature for 
Peaches when in bloom should work close to 
60 degs., which admits of a degree or two 
less at sunrise. The inside borders were 
probably carefully examined before forcing 
began, and I am assuming there is no doubt 
about their condition now. Bud-dropping 
arises from a dry condition of the roots dur¬ 
ing the autumn, possibly causing a prema¬ 
ture fall of the foliage. Help can be given 
when the blossoms are fully expanded and 
the pollen grains ore ready for distribution 
by a careful use of the camel-hair brush or 
the soft rabbifs-ta.il moved quietly among 
the flowers, especially those on the unper 
part of the trellis, so that the fruit which 
forms the crop may be fully exposed to the 
sun. Ventilation may begin on a bright day I 
when the thermometer reaches 68 degs. to 
70 degs.—H. 

Training Raspberry canes.— "Whether it 
is from old association or not, I still train 
the Raspberry canes into “ bowers,” and, as 
the crops are always very satisfactory, I see 
no reason to make a change. Despite the 
drought of the past season, the canes are 
all that can be desired, plentiful, well- 
ripened and strong—so strong, indeed, that 
it was with considerable difficulty the 
canes of Superlative were bent into posi¬ 
tion. When tied into place, the quarter 
is very lightly forked over to loosen the trod¬ 
den soil, and a mulching of well-decaved, 
rich manure is spread broadcast. When 
growth begins, a heavy dressing of artificial 
manure is given, which materially assists 
the canes during the growing season. The 
exhausted canes are removed as soon as the 
crops are picked, and weak and superfluous 
growths are out out; but tying is not neces¬ 
sarily done just at that time, it being pre¬ 
ferred that the foliage should fall before 
training takes place.—K. B. T. 


VEGETABLES. 

FAILURE OF SEEDLING TOMATOES. 

I have a number of Tomatoes, potted up this month 
in 60’e. Many of them are dying off. They rot 
from the top to one-third the way down, while the 
remainder <it the bottom seem to be quite hard 
and sound. I have used a compost of half t urfy-loam, 
wood-allies, and old mortar-rubble, all broken up 
very fine. They were watered about three days 
after being potted, ao that the water went right 
through to the root**, and are on a bed about 2 feet 
from the ground. The greenhouse is a span-roof, 
about 18 feet high. How long should I wait before 
I water them again? Before I received them they 
were raised in a Fern-house, which sometimes was 
up to 80 degs. at mid-day, and were sown rather too 
thickly, which caused them to be yellow and drawn. 
They are now in a temperature of 58 degs. to Cl degs. 

1 have some now in seed-boxes ready to pot, grown 
in a temperature of 60 degs. If you would give me 
advice how to treat same, I should be obliged.—H., 
Essex. 

[The fact of the Tomato seedlings having 
been raised in a temperature of 80 degrees,. 
and in their being allowed to become drawn 
and spindling before they were potted, was, 
in itself, a sufficiently trying ordeal, but 
when, in addition to this, they were placed 
in a lower temperature as soon as they were 
potted, it is small wonder the plants wilted 
and died back in the manner you describe. 
Had you returned them for a time to the 
place where they were raised, nnd by dint of 
shading when necessary, watering sparingly, 
and spraying overhead with a syringe 
several titnes daily, the plants would no 
doubt have revived and ultimately recovered, 
after which they could have been removed 
with safety to where the temperature was 
lower and more suitable. The compost used 
for the potting, too, was not what it should 
have been for Tomato plants in the seedling 
stage, but though this has not helped to make 
matters better, the above are doubtless the 
reasons for the plants failing as they have 
done. 

The plants you now have on hand ready for 
potting, and which are growing in a tem¬ 
perature of 60 degs., should succeed well if 
the potting is carried out on the following 
lines. First of all prepare a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of compost and place it in the house a 
day or 60 previously, so that it may get 
warmed throughout. This should consist of 
two thirds turfy loam rubbed through a half¬ 
inch sieve, and the remainder leaf mould, 
which is also best passed through the sieve 
to free it of sticks and foreign matter. A 
little sharp sand may also be added if the 
loam is inclined to be heavy. While the 
compost is warming, prepare the requisite 
number of small 60-sized pots. These should 
be quite clean, and place two or three small 
pieces of crocks in the bottom with a piece of 
rough loam or a little Moss over to ensure 
perfect drainage. If the soil in the seed- 
box or pan is watered an hour or two prior to 
the potting being carried out the plants can 
then be shaken out with a minimum loss of 
roots. The plants should be sunk in the soil 
as low as the seed leaves, and when firming 
them see that the stems are not injured by a 
too vigorous use of the thumbs and fore¬ 
fingers. Then apply tepid water with a fine- 
rosed pot and stand the pots close together 
for a time where they can be conveniently 
shaded, and occasionally dewed overhead 
until they recover from the check and begin 
to form new r roots. If this should be where 
a little bottom heat can be afforded the re¬ 
covery is aLl the quicker. As soon as they 
can endure full sun without flagging, place 
the plants on a shelf close up to the glass, or 
otherwise elevate some boards on largo 
flower pots or bricks, on which to stand, 
and bring them close to the light to ensure a 
dwarf and 6turdy growth. Until the plants 
emit roots freely water very carefully. 
Tapping the pots daily with a stick or 
knuckles will give correct indication when 
water is needed, as the pots ring out if the 
soil is dry, and emit a dull sound only under 
the reverse conditions. Use water in a tepid 
state only, and if no other conveniences are 
at hand for. obtaining the necessary supplies, 
fill and place a couple of 4-gallon water-pots 
on the hot-water pipes every day. Then, 
that placed therein on the preceding day will 
be ready for use on the next, and so on. 
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As soon as the plants have filled the pots 
with roots shift them at once into 6-in. pots 1 
and grow them on close up to the light a* 
before. 

Should you prefer growing the plants in 
pairs, as some cultivators do, use large 
60-sized pots for the potting up of the seed¬ 
lings instead of the less size previously 
named.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Parsley for winter and spring. -However 

plentiful this may be in gardens during 
autumn, there i6 generally a great scarcity 
before spring, and sometimes one has to wait 
a long time for the return from Spring cow¬ 
ing. A few plants at least should be lifted 
and placed in a sheltered spot where extra 
covering is easily applied during a spell of 
inclement weather. The plants may still look s 
robust with a mass of grand foliage, but it is ' 
this which is the most likely to turn yellow - 
and decay during hard frost, or after being - 
covered with snow for a time. It can gener¬ 
ally be noticed that a stray plant growing on > 
firm and not too rich ground stands through 
the winter better than others raised early on 
a rich site, and although perhaps duly 
thinned out have become gross. It is alwavs 
wise to make a late sowing very thinly oti | 
firm ground to provide sturdy plants for 1 
winter and spring, especially if sown in such m 
a way that the plants can be covered with a i 
portable frame when hard weather comes.- ] 
R. P. 

Winter-sown Onions. —Very soon, in thou¬ 
sands of gardens, sowings in shallow pan* 
or boxes will be made of Ailsa Craig, A 1. 
Excelsior, Maincrop, or other fine variety of 
Onions. Originally, with the object of secur 
ing exceptionally fine bulbs for summer and 
autumn exhibition, growers have found the 
plan of thus raising plants under glass early 
in the year, and getting them stout and 
hard-stemmed ere planting out into the open 
ground, to be the best possible way of avoid¬ 
ing the Onion-maggot and all its destructive 
agencies. If bulbs of but medium size ate 
needed, the sowing of seed may lie delayed 
till February, or the plants may be nut out 
more thickly bn to less rich soil. Still, poei 
indeed must be the soil if at all fitted to 
carry an Onion crop that will not give undei 
such conditions a good quantity of hard bull* 
of useful size.-—A. D. 

Ridging up doll. —Exposing the soil bv 
means of ridging up to weathering influence 
during the winter months cannot be other 
wise than beneficial. In low-lying situation- 
where the natural staple is of a moisture 
holding nature it is especially so. After i 
wet February it is impossible to plant earl 
in March, before the soil has been wel 
aerated, and this takes time. The gromx 
must bo roughly dug, and then be allowed t< 
sweeten before it can be made ready 
seed-sowing and planting. I ain now [IR 
cember 16th) taking advantage of fine day 
to get on w r ith this work, which should, 
ever, be done by the end of December, a 
after that time hard, continued frost may b 
expected. In my opinion much of tbe dip 
ging done in late autumn and early winte 
is more harmful than otherwise. The objec 
is, of course, to secure neatness, the lump 
being broken and the surface made as fin 
as possible with the spade. In this way fros 
cannot act on it much, and it is beaten int 
a pasty mass by heavy rains.— Byflket. 

Tomatoes for a main crop.— See 1 } fo 
supplying plants for a main crop should 
sown without further delay. Fill some we 
drained pans or boxes with light l 08 ® . 

little leaf-mould, and sow the c©cd tm.. 
Stand in a temperature of 65 degs. Tne 
lings should be potted off, or got- b 11 * 0 
pans when they are well into their s 
leaf. The young plants should have a fig 
position and be free from other pl» n ‘ 
would keep light and air from them, 
the prospects of Tomatoes are ^ , 
from the first through a lack of 
this particular. In potting the ^ 

on, ao not use worn-out soil; toey 
in a good fibrous loam, and a goo • 
pave* the way for future success 
Leahurst. 
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summer had anything to do with their 
of blooming I cannot say. The flower t * llh 
species ie borne on a scape about 15 incnee 
high. Its general appearance is well shown 
herewith. The colour is a rich golden- 
yellow. The “Dictionary of Gardening 
gives this Zephyranthes as a variety of 
Z. Andersoni, which was introduced from 
Monte Video in 1829. X. 

FERNS AND ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGED 

PLANTS FOR COLD GREENHOUSE. 

I have a (»pan-roofed greenhouse built out from the 
side of my dwelling-house, which faces the west. 
The greenhouse is 18 feet in length by 14 feet wide, 
and there are some Black Hamburgh Vines trained 
under the roof. The house is rattier lofty, and there 
is no means of heating it or keeping out froet. 
Could you supply a list of Ferns and hardy orna- 
mental-foliaged plants that would flourish under the 
shade of the Vines and make the house as attractive 
as possible, and which would not be killed by frost 
during the winter?— SYLVATiCA. 

[In your favoured neighbourhood, and seeing 
your conservatory is protected by your dwell¬ 
ing, you should be able to winter without 
artificial heat many things which would not 
succeed in more exposed positions and in 
colder districts. You could make a selection 
from the following : — 

Fine-foliaged plants.— Chamserops ex- 
celsa (Fan Palm), Aralia Sieboldi, Araucaria 
excelsa, Arundo Donax variegata, Asparagus, 
Bambusa falcata, Canna, Cordyline, Eucalyp¬ 
tus (Blue Gum), Eulalia, Veronica Ander¬ 
soni variegata, Yucca variegata, Phormium 
(New Zealand flax). 

Ferns. —Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix- 
facmina), male Fern (Lastrea), Broad Buckler 
Fern (Lastrea dilatata), Shield Fern (Poly- 
stichum), Hart’s-t / ' r \" ,, - Q ~.ii 

gare), and the frillei 
Ferns. You might ah 
greenhouse varieties, such' 

(Maiden-hair), Lastrea, Pteris 
and others. These, 
threaten, mi __ 

stage, and started again the folio 

Flowering 

Agapantlius, 


years, form quite a broad band. This fact, 
taken in conjunction with its hardiness, ex¬ 
plains the reason of its being sold at such a 
cheap rate. Probably the best-known mem¬ 
ber of the genus is 

Zephyranthes carinata, also known os 
Z. grandiflora. The flowers are very sug- 
j gestive of those of Vallota purpurea, but are 
I borne singly on a stem, and the colour is a 
rich bright rose. As far as my experience of 
it goes this Zephyranthes can only be re¬ 
garded ns a greenhouse plant, where it 
usually flowers during the summer months. 
In the autumn it goes to rest, when it should 
be kept dry, whereas Z. Candida does not 
seem to mind our winters, however cold and 
wet they may be. A native of Mexico, 
Z. carinata has made itself quite at- home in 
several parts of the tropics. Some years ago 
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ZEPHYRANTHES. 

JUWBDI.'G io the “Dictionary of Garden- 
tar," the genus contains about thirty species, 
ud eighteen are mentioned in the “ Kew 
Hud Lio't” of tender monocotyledons. 
\'en few of them are, however, in general 
(ttltivarion, and that herewith illustrated— 
fcphmntiies aurea-was recognised by but 
frt when it was first shown at a meeting of 
Ibe Royal Horticultural Society. 

The best-known member of the genus, and 
nfaras I know the only hardy one, is 
Zirm’RANTHEs CANDIDA, a delightful little 


tongue (Scolopendrium vul- 
” m form and other hardy 
Iso try some of the 
as Adiantum 
(Ribbon Fern), 
should hard weather 
ay be dried off, placed under the 
iwing spring. 
plants. —Abutilons, Acacia, 
w . Alovsia [Sweet Verbena), 

Camellias (may be stood in the open after 
having made their growth), Coronilla glauca. 
Myrtle, Rhododendrons (treated the same as 
-S. f f advised for Camellias), Arum Lily, Statice, 

, ? ancl Veronicas. A spring display of bloom 

may be obtained from various flowering bulbs 
and plants, the latter comprising such"things 
as Solomon’s Seal, Deutzias, Dielytra, haif- 
W'* hardy Primulas, Auriculae, and many other 

During the summer, the stage at west end 
of your conservatory not being shaded with 
the Vines, could be kept gay with tuberous- 
■ rooted Begonias, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, and 

other plants that could be dried off and stored 
during the winter. 

The wall of your dwelling at east end could 
be covered with a Camellia. A good display 
could also be obtained well on into the winter 
with neat, bushy Chrysanthemums, grown in 
small pots from Late-struck cuttings.] 

_ M ___» __ SouTn Coast. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

From a photograph in Sir Trevor Rex Begonias.— The Rex type of Begonias, 

nt Rurtnvd Dovkuur like certain other old favourites, have fallen 

at nurjora, uornwg. on evil days in many g arde ns. This may be 

accounted for to a great extent, by the intro¬ 
duction of the winter-flowering Begonias 
its culture was taken up in Bermuda, and am j to the increased use of bulbs for room 
large quantities of bulbs were disposed of in decoration ; while the stiff and rather arti- 
the London auction-rooms. The price ficial-looking foliage of the Rex Begonias is, 
obtained was, however, apparently not a re- i n the opinion of many, a drawback to their 
munerative one, for after one or two seasons use. Stall, they have their good points, and, 
they were but little seen. These Bermuda- given a certain amount of heat, they oeen- 
grown bulbs were, however, the finest that sionally fill a gap where they are cultivated, 
had ever come under my observation, and They do not object to a little knocking about 
they flowered grandly. I purchased a in rooms, and do not, like some more tender 
quantity and had a magnificent display of subjects, succumb readily to a draught, 
bloom. ’ There are many good varieties of Rex Be- 

Zephyranthes AUltEA was given a first- gonias—Queen Alexandra, Otto Foster, Iona, 
class certificate bv the Roval Horticultural Miranda, and Ariadne being good. Many 
Society as recently as the fifth of last Decern- fairly good kinds may be obtained in a short 
ber, though it obtained an award of merit on tm« by sowing seed early in the season m 

were original! v"sent'to ? Sir T^vor ’polygala myrtlfolla grandiflora. - A 
Lawrence Trom th! Vest Coast of Africa, great point in favour of this pretty South 
Those "hat were showm in December were the African‘ | ™ — 

garwo hnlhs that received the award of merit, flowering, for neat little specimens, in pots 
!.i b 1. ?,‘ A”'\i mIU r of the last 5 inches and 0 inches in diameter have been 
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in flower since early autumn, and bid fair to 
continue for a long time yet. It is fairly well 
known, though not to the same extent as it 
was years ago, when it used to figure among 
the specimen hard-wooded plants. The 
flowers, borne in clusters at the points of the 
shoots, are of a beautiful shade of rosy-purple, 
and the pink stamen®, arranged in a bunch¬ 
like manner, are very curious, but partially 
hidden by the keel of the flower. This Poly¬ 
gala succeeds under much the same treatment 
as the several members of the Heath and 
Epacris family, and, like them, thrives in a 
compost largely made up of peat and sand. 
Several forms of Polygala are in cultivation, 
but through most of these greenhouse forms 
there runs a strong family likeness. They 
may, during the summer, be stood out of 
doors, and in order to ensure flowers through¬ 
out the winter a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs. is most suitable. These Polygalas 
are propagated from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots taken during the spring and 
inserted into well-drained pots of sandy peat. 
They need to be covered with a bell glass 
and be well shaded. Even then they do not 
root readily.—K. R. W. 

Strelitzia Reginae.— The “Dictionary of 
Gardening ” gives the month of April as the 
flowering period of this striking plant, but it 
blooms at different seasons of the year. Re- ! 
garded only from a foliage point of view, it is i 
decidedly handsome. The flowers are most 
striking both in shape and coloration. They 
have been likened to a bird’s head with pro¬ 
truding tongue, owing to which character this 
Strelitzia is sometimes known as the Bird of 
Paradise Flower, and at others as the Bird’s- 
iongue Flower. The colour is orange and 
purple, but there is a paler-tinted form known 
its citrina. This Strelitzia, as a rule, is more 
satisfactory when planted out in a prepared 
bed than it is grown in pots, as the roots are 
of a deep, descending nature. The flowers 
nre particularly welcome in the depth of 
winter, at which time I met with a good 
example. It is one of those subjects that is 
sure to attract the attention of evervono when 
in good condition. A remarkable hvbrid wns 
raided at Kew between this Strelitzia and the 
tall-growing Strelitzia augusta, but though 
most interesting it is decidedly less showy 
than S. Regime itself.—X. 

Camellias.— The large specimens of these, 
planted out in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew, are 
just now unfolding their earliest blossoms, 
and in a few weeks’ time there should be a 
good display. Though Camellias are by no 
means 60 popular as they were years ago, 
there are signs of a revival in their favour, 
but with this difference—that in the olden 
time the formal flowers were most admired ; 
at the present day the reverse holds good. 
Furthermore, it is for comparatively small 
plants rather than as large bushes that the 
principal demand now exists. Greenhouses 
or conservatories in which the occupants arc 
planted out in prepared beds*rather than in 
pots or tube are not at all numerous, but it is 
in this way that Camellias are seen to the best 
advantage. For clothing the back wall of a 
greenhouse they are unsurpassed, yet they 
are not often employed in this way, perhaps 
owing to the fact that there are many other 
plants of more rapid growth. When planted 
out in a prepared bed the plants are far less 
liable to drop their buds than when confined 
in pots ; indeed, they will, under pot culture, 
often drop off in a tantalising manner. This 
is sometimes caused by the centre of the ball 
of earth becoming too dry. Among other 
features, Camellias are much hardier than is 
generally supposed, and good examples 
treated in this way may be met with in many 


parts of the kingdom.—X. 

Cineraria stellata.-Sinoe the introduction of 
the stellata forms, greater interest has been shown 
in the Cineraria, and it is becoming recognised 
more every year how advantageous it is to grow 
section for conservatory decoration or houses 
in which taller plants can be utilised. It should not 
Ixj forgotten that these very charming plants nerve 
os well in the matter of blooming from October to 
Mav. if desired, and that for early-winter work 
should be sown In March. May I also add. In 
reference to plants now showing for bloom, that it 
is important the foliage should not be bruised In 
anv wav. and it is. therefore, advisable not to 
attempt to economise space by placing them too close 
to each other.-WooDBAStwicK. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LIFTING STOOLS OF CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS FOR PROPAGATION. 

The open weather of late has induced many 
growers to leave the stock plants outdoors 
several weeks later than usual. The heavy 
rainfall of December appears to have suited 
these stock plants, many of them having de¬ 
veloped a mass of desirable young growths, 
and also a large number of shoots in embryo. 
It is a good plau to have a batch of plants to 
draw upon for stock, and there is no better 
method of maintaining the constitution of the 
Chrysanthemum than by propagating from 
plants rested in this way. Early-flowering, 
mid-season, nnd late kinds should receive 
precisely the same treatment, and any reader 
of Gardening Illustrated who lias a few 
plants outdoors that he cau use for stock 
should certainly choose plants of this descrip¬ 
tion, as they yield a better class of cutting 
than do those grown in pots under glass. 
Lifted plants invariably provide a large num¬ 
ber of growths from which cuttings may be 
made. Often one such plant will yield as 
many cuttings as two or three—or more- 
plants grown in pots under glass. These 
lifted old stools may bo accommodated in a 
comparatively small area. I have just been 
taking a number of old 6tools under glass, 
and after reducing the ball of 6oil and roots 
they have been placed in boxes of light soil. 
The plants are packed close together, each 
being carefully labelled. If more convenient, 
beds of compost may be made up on the side 
benches of the greenhouse, and the old 6tools 
embedded in these. Suitable compost in 
which to eml>ed these old stools is made up 
of leaf-mould and loam in equal quantities, 
with a liberal admixture of sand. Very soon 
after the old stools are embedded in these 
boxes—each about 6 inches in depth—new 
growths will be visible above the soil, and 
when the growths are about 3 inches long 
they should be severed and be propagated 
forthwith. Many of the prettiest decorative 
Chrysanthemums I have seen were the result 
of a spring propagation. E. G. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The last meeting of the present season of the 
Floral Committee of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum Society was held on Monday even¬ 
ing, 18th December last. There were very 
few novelties, as might very reasonably be 
expected. Those to receive recognition were 
the following: 

Fred Rose. —A large, full Japanese bloom, 
having fairly long, slightly twisted florets ; 
colour, terra-cotta, and so late in the season 
valued on this account. The blooms are 
borne on very long, fairly stout footstalks, 
and are ideal for market. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey. 

Pattv. — Another market variety of 
Japanese form, having slightly-twisted florets 
of medium width ; colour, blush-pink. Com¬ 
mended. Also from Messrs. Wells. 

Bronze A. J. Balfour.— This is a beauti¬ 
ful bronze sport from the well-known pink 
variety that has been on the market for so 
long. The sport is identical in every respect 
with the parent variety, except in colour, and 
the tone of bronze colouring is very charming 
under artificial light. Commended. From 
Mr. A. E. Young, Oxted Nursery, Oxted, 
Surrey._‘ E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Selection of miniature-flowered Pompon 
Chrysanthemums (J. Ro **).—These small 
Pompons are quite distinct from the ordinary 
November-flowering exhibition kinds, witi 
which many readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated are doubtless familiar. They are of 
the same form, hut much smaller. There are 
fewer sorts in general cultivation to-day than 
there were some years ago, when a few en¬ 
thusiastic growers did their best to grow them 
and exhibit them. The following may 
be obtained from most Chrysanthemum 
specialists : Snowdrop, pure white, small and 
compact, flowers in late November. Prim¬ 


rose League is a primrose-yellow sport from 
Snowdrop, and equally as interesting; height 
about 3^ feet. Katie Mannings is another 
charming variety, having very neat and 
beautiful rosy-bronze blossoms’ A recent 
6port from this variety is Ada Vincent. The 
colour is pink, and as such is a distinct 
acquisition. Pygmalion iB another very 
dainty little flower of perfect form, and the 
colour is deep rose. Victorine is a fiee- 
flowering, small, rosette-like variety, that 
some growers describe as of a dark-brown 
colour, but it is more of a maroon-crimson. 
The plant is dwarf. Two extremely email 
flowers are Baby and White Baby. The 
former is yellow and the latter a white sport, 
from it. The character of the flower is quite 
uuique. There is another sport from Snow 
drop- the variety first mentioned in this 
selection. It is named Miss Gertie Waterer. 
in colour pink. The stocks of this variety 
are very much mixed, and few growers, un¬ 
fortunately, have the true 6tock. 

Chrysanthemums Christmas Bronze and 
Bronze Mrs. Jos. Thompson.— Those who 
saw the large vase of blooms of the variety 
Christmas Bronze, exhibited at the N.C.S. 
Floral Committee on December 18th last, 
were quite justified in raising the question ^ 
to identity. Several market growers and 
others who were present at that meeting 
were strongly of the opinion that Christinas 
Bronze, as exhibited on this occasion, was 
identical with a variety shown under the 
name of Bronze Mrs. Jos. Thompson a few 
years ago, on the occasion of the 6how of 
market Chrysanthemums held in the foreign 
flower market, Covent Garden. Many reader* 
of Gardening Illustrated will remember 
the 6how in question, and the exhibit of 
Bronze Mrs. Jos. Thompson set up on that 
occasion. So far as I am able to judge they 
seem to be very similar.—W. V. T. 

Two ideal Anemone Pompon Chrysan¬ 
themums. —In these days, when mo>t 
growers are rushing after huge flowers and 
fail to see any merit or beauty in the smaller 
flowers, it is gratifying to find there are, 
here and there, growers who still value the 
Anemone Pompons. There is not a great 
number of these Anemone Pompons, and, so 
far as I am aware. I question whether there 
ha® l>een an addition to the list for several 
years now. On referring to two trade lists 
I find one mentions only 10 varieties and the 
other 20 varieties. This cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory, and I hope those who want, 
something really beautiful" and decorative 
will grow r the two varieties I mention below. 
One is Marie Stuart, a lilac-blush flower 
with a sulphur centre, the other being Emily 
Rowbottom, a chaste and beautiful white 
sport from the former. The infloreeence ex¬ 
tends well down the stems of the plants, 
and when cut with a long spray is exceed¬ 
ingly dainty.—E. G. 

The type of Chrysanthemum preferred 
by market growers.— A recent conversation 
with one of our marked growers elicited the 
fact that, when determining at the begin¬ 
ning of each year w hat varieties of the Jap 
anese Chrysanthemums he proposed to 
grow’, ho was always guided by the charac¬ 
ter of the flower. In the cultivation of cut 
blooms of large size—larger than the ordi¬ 
nary market blooms—this grower said he 
had a decided preference for the Japanese 
incurved type of the flower. They were 
more solid and compact, travelled well, and 
in the decoration or largo vases, blooms of 
Japanese incurved character were always 
more effective and pleasing. Madame Paolo 
Radaelli and its beautiful 6port, Madame u. 
Rivol, were both regarded as ideal varieties 
for big blooms from a market grower’s pom 
of view. The chaste and beautiful white 
Japanese incurved Mrs. A. T. Miller was 
also spoken of most, favourably. The newer 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, an ideal white Japan¬ 
ese incurved, will doubtless be much in de¬ 
mand, as it appears to be of easy culture. 
Grand blooms may be grown on single- 
stemmed plants in small pots.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Kathleen May.—Thls An^ 
mone-centred crimson single is again m capital * 
this year. It is a really choice kind to , b |?° ni e 5 rts 0 f 
the month of December, when most 
the colour have lost their freshness. J* ot "V 
striking quality is its free-flowering habit.-H- 
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TB2LLI8ING FOR GARDEN WALLS. 


Wmeb thought is given to effect in the gar¬ 
den round tbe house the question of trellising 
wills i# important. In tbe Victorian days we 
need wire, which, though sometimes con¬ 
venient, was always ugly and cold, and not 
bindv to tie things to. After much ex¬ 
perience I have found the best material to 
u* is our native material— e.g., Oak battens 
for the cross-pieces and Chestnut for the sup¬ 
ports. Occasionally we use Bamboos. But 


get heart stuff* but have to make the best 
out of stout undergrowth, and that does 
very well, peeled and split up into con¬ 
venient sizes. \V 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

About seeds.—Now that the seed cata¬ 
logues are coming in, I am studying them 
with a view to making up my seed order. 
Sweet Peas alone would take a goodly 
sum were one disposed to try to keep 
up with the number of new ones, which 
I am not. I seem to be surrounded 
by those who competed for last year’s £1,000 


* seedling raising is whether the seeds of Sea 
Hollies are less fertile than those of a good 
number of hardy plants. I have always 
obtained a much smaller number of plants 
per cent, from the few Eryngiums I have 
raised from seeds than I have from most 
other plants. I think the fault is not mine, 
seeing that I have experienced this with 
every potful of these. It is possible I may 
have been mistaken in my treatment of the 
seeds, although, seeing that I have been 
pretty successful with other things, I am 
disposed to think that a good many of those 
of the Eryngiums must be bad. I have had 



Clematis growing over a bambco trellis on wall. 


lwger kind of Bamboo is jointed and 
»nd does n<5t last very long, and I 
an(1 Chestnut. Small rattan 
w* 8 ire solid, and do and look very well. 
it a ij ! a P ro P^ rl y trellised wall is that 
• would have a not disagreeable effect be- 
.Jf K “ a single plant on it. No wire i6 
WiL *? r the joining®. 

^ 60 that the plants 

10 at an y i° the simplest 
IuLiJi '“ j liavin 8 recourse to the old- 
^cntrv t/ D< ^ a 'yk* ard nailing. In many 
m aP Chestnut is grown and easily 
battens can be had from 
n . w °°n- As the Chestnut we have 
. of underwood growth, we cannot 


Sweet Pea prize, and I do not in the least 
regret not being one of the number, although 
they certainly appeared to get a good deal 
of satisfaction out of their flowers. I would 
rather go in for some more perennial Peas 
than add to my number of the beautiful 
Sweet Peas. I should like to know some¬ 
thing more about Lafchyrus pubesccns, 
especially whether I could grow it in a gar¬ 
den in what might be called a medium 
climate for the British Isles. Is Lord Anson’s 
Blue Pea a perennial or is it the same 
as a small blue annual one, called, I think, 
Lathyrus azureus? 

Sea Hollies from seeds.— A point which 
has given me trouble in connection with my 
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no entire failures among the few I have 
tried, but as I want good groups of each 
kind I would like to have more plants from 
the one packet. 

The Algerian Iris.— Tempted by the 
accounts of this lovely Iris I purchased*a few 
roots and planted them in the sunniest and 
driest place I could find at the time, but I 
fear that I may have to give this plant a 
frame over it in wiuter, especially if I am 
to have flowers. Your note on the flowers 
received from Burncoose (Cornwall), in your 
issue of January 6th, induces me to say this, 
and I find that some of my correspondents’ 
closer to London than I am, even put frames 
over their plants in autumn so as to brine 
Original from ® 
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out tho flowers. I euppo<se all our efforts 
will never overcome climatic conditions, but 
I shall feel truly 6orry if I cannot flower this 
Iris in the open in, say, January or Febru¬ 
ary, in a mild season. 

Cottage gardens. —I was pleased to see 
the note by “ W. R.” accompanying the 
pretty illustration of Mr. Woodrow’s cottage 
m Norfolk. I often envy some of these cot¬ 
tage gardens their wealth of flowers and 
what can be called their artistic appearance, 
undesigned though it may be. With all our 
additional space and what we may well sup¬ 
pose to be “ advantages,” we often fail to 
secure such good results. Last summer I 
came across a little cottage close to the 
wayside, and with but a narrow border or 
two between it and the road. It was bright 
with flowers, mostly perennials, and the 
rough-flagged footpath to the door was all 
aglow with the creeping Linaria pallida, 
which looked charming between the sand¬ 
stone flags. 

ChrysaxVthemum Mrs. Lowthian Bell. 
—I observe that a writer who has given some 
interesting notes on “ A border for 1912,” 
in your issure of January 6th, speaks of the 
border as having clumps of this Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. From what I have seen of this varietv 
I am disposed to agree with him, although 
I have been growing alarmed at the number 
of varieties of this kind of Chrysanthemum. 
The first time I heard of C. Mrs. Lowthian 
Bell I thought it might be one of the early- 
flowering border varieties of the Chinese 
Chrysanthemums, but I soon learned that it 
was one of the maximum class, and a capital 
hardy border plant. I admire this variety 
for its good white flowers and its great en¬ 
durance of cold and wet in winter. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

PREPARING GROUND FOR SWEET 
PEAS. 

The preparation of the Sweet Pea quarters 
is too frequently left until the spring, and 
often only a few weeks elapse between the 
digging of the quarters and the sowing of 
the seeds or the planting of seedlings raised 
under glass. Many growers prepare the 
summer quarters during the previous 
autumn, and there is little doubt this yields 
excellent results. Few growers, however, 
could leave the quarters unoccupied for so 
long. From long experience, I regard mid¬ 
winter as the better period, and the sooner 
the work is taken in hand the better. Some 
growers are content to dig just one spit 
deep, others who succeed in growing very 
fine Sweet Peas invariably bastard trench 
the quarters, but the grower who succeeds 
best of all, pins his faith to a thorough 
trenching of the ground. Three spits deep 
is the rule with men who grow' the abnor¬ 
mally large flowers for exhibition, and one 
of the most successful growers in the South 
of England says the ground should be 
trenched at least three spits deep. The 

Sweet Pea is deep-rooting, but few’ plants 
would send their roots down so deep as 

3 feet unless the soil be very light and open. 
At the same time, it is a wise thing to pro¬ 
vide a good, deep root-run in case of very 

dry Weather, when deep culture invariably 
pays, as the past summer undoubtedly 
proved. In my neighbourhood the subsoil is 
Heavy clay. When trenching a piece of 
ground, I open a trench about 2 feet in width 
and three spits deep, burying in the bottom 
of each trench all weeds and seeds of weeds— 
of which there are more than usual this season 
—and on top of this is spread a good layer 
of garden rubbish, of which material there 
is usually an accumulation in most gardens. 
Into the’bottom spit, as each new trench is 
made, work a heavy dressing of manure. 
For a heavy soil I prefer good horse manure, 
in which there is a liberal amount of straw. 
For light, sandy soils, cow and pig manure 
may be used with greater advantage. It is 
not necessary for manure buried at this 
depth to be old and decayed. Manure that 
is quite fresh should be added to this third 
spit. For years it has been customary when 
trenching a piece of ground to spread a 
heavy layer of decayed manure between the 
second and first spits, and in a large measure 
this has tfeen quite successful. Later 
experiments have proVe'd that, instead of 


placing layers of manure between the re¬ 
spective spits, it is far better to incorporate 
in the different spits the manure that is to 
enrich the soil. To carry this into effect 
means that the lowest spit of soil must neces¬ 
sarily become very much broken up. The 
surface soil must lie left rough, and where 
the ground is very heavv, it is an advantage 
to ridge the surface soil. Soil when left in 
the rough, or when ridged for a couple of 
months, breaks up beautifully when forked 
over previous to sowing or planting. 

On no account should any manure be 
nearer the surface than about a foot. Failure 
with Sweet Peas has been traceable to the 
nearness of heavy dressings of manure to 
Sweet Pea plants. Not until the plants 
begin to need some stronger. food than the 
ordinary soil of the garden provides, does 
it appear to be necessary for them to draw 
upon soil enriched with manure incorporated 
as I have endeavoured to make clear. 
Manure worked into the soil is much better 
for the plants than for the roots to run into 
a solid mass of manure, such as is provided 
when trenches are prepared as is customary 
with Celery’, or holes taken out and partially 
filled with manure, for the purpose of grow ¬ 
ing Sweet Peas in clumps. These ideas are 
now exploded, and more reasonable methods 
are now being followed. Before the actual 
sowing or planting is done, the surface will 
need .to be further dealt w ith. In the spring 
burnt refuse of the garden, wood-ashes, bone- 
meal, and such other fertilisers may be 
lightly forked in when breaking up and level¬ 
ling the surface soil. D. B. Crane. 


PHLOX DRUMMOND I. 

This is deservedly one of the most popular of 
all half-hardy annuals, and nothing can excel 
its .beauty and usefulness either us a border 
plant or for furnishing cut flowers. The 
colours are varied and brilliant, and are not 
injured by bad weather, like those of many 
other flowers. Considering the easy culture 
of this half-hardy annual, and the fact that 
from a packet of seed so many pleasing 
colours may be obtained, the wonder is that 
it is not more generally and extensively 
grown in gardens. It may be used in a 
variety of ways apnrt from border decoration. 
Beds of standard Roses carpeted with it are 
highly effective; and the tact that the plant 
docs not in any way interfere with the growth 
and well-being of the standard Roses, the 
naked stems of which they both hide and 
ornament, should in itself be a sufficient in¬ 
ducement to plant the Phlox specially for that 
purpose. It is also a very suitable plant for 
the embellishment of vases and window- 
boxes ; but it is when grown in masses that 
its beauty and diversity of colour are seen to 
the best advantage. The seed should be 
sown about the first week in March, in 
shallow pans or boxes, using a light rich soil, 
and placing the seeds in a warm and rather 
moist temperature. As soon ns the plants 
can be handled without injury, it is a good 
plan to prick them off into boxes, standing 
them in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs. They soon make growth, and as 
the weather gets warm out-of-doors the boxes 
should be placed in the shade to harden the 
plants. When the plants are from 3 inches 
to 4 inches high they should have the main 
shoots pinched out. This induces them to 
make a lateral and bushy growth, and greatly 
assists the prolongation of the period of 
flowering. The soil in which the plants are 
to grow should be rich ; an abundance of de¬ 
cayed leaves suits this Phlox well. The bed 
should be in a position fully exposed to the 
sun, and as long as there is a good moist soil 
at the roots they will not be injured in the 
hottest weather. The varieties of this annual 
are endless, and a packet of mixed seed will 
suffice for ordinary purprses. S. 

VOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Curious growth of Violets.—I will be much 
obliged if you can account for these unusual Violets 
1 have several this year, some with three buds. I 
have had no new plants, and have never had any 
like these before this year.—MRS. B., St. Mary Cray. 

[As you have introduced no new variety, 
the prolific production of the flower-bucto 
appears to ue in the nature of a sport which 


may or may not be repeated another year. 
You might mark the plants, however, and 
even propagate from them, though we do 
not regard the departure as a gain. In any 
case, *the stems are of unusual length anil 
vigour.. You do not give the name of the 
variety.] 

Montbretias. — A short time ago 
“ T. J. W., Edgware,” asked for advice 
as to the growing of Montbretias, and 
pointed out that in hie heavy soil they had 
done badly. Montbretias, 1* find, do best 
when grown in a sandy or gravelly soil and 
in a sunny position ; in fact, the position 
in which they are grown is almost as impor¬ 
tant as the soil. Give them a place where 
the sun will reach them all day, and no 
matter if they are only planted in road 
scrapings they will give good results. Road 
scrapings mixed with any garden soil will 
answer for them. There is another impor¬ 
tant point in regard to the growing of Moni.- 
bretias which is often overlooked, and this 
is neglecting to divide the roots every two 
years or so. It is almost certain that if the 
roots are allowed to get crowded flowers be¬ 
come less, and this is to be accounted for 
by the fact that the bulbs being hampered 
for room fail to ripen sufficiently. I have 
noticed at many places along the coast that 
Montbretias are grown successfully, and in 
some 'instances it is not because of the depdi 
or quality of the soil, but owing to its being 
light anc^ sandy. I think if “ T. J. W.’ 
lightens his soil by the addition of sand or 
road scrapings, ana gives the Montbretias the 
benefit of a sunny place, he will overcome his 
difficulties.— Leahurst. 

The Caltonia in tubs and pots.-I have 
met with people who look upon the Galtonia 
(sometimes called the Spire Lily) as being 
quite unfitted for any position except when 
planted in the garden, and seem to regard 
any attempt to grow it in pots or tubs as 
hardly worth while. 1 think this is wrong, 
as from experience I am able to say that, 
by giving the bulbs a large pot, or planting 
a few in a good-sized tub, placing them 
out-of-doors when planting is done about 
the middle of March, one may have 
much success with them. We are continually 
being reminded how fitting the flowers are 
when associated with the spikes of Gladioli, 
but it ought also to be recognised that they 
are very attractive in themselves and do not 
always need the close proximity of brighter 
blossoms to show up their beauty. Ihe 
Galtonia is charming when grown in large 
receptacles, the tall, stiff spikes needing no 
stakes, and the foliage setting it off to advan¬ 
tage. In March it is desirable that attention 
should be given to planting them if we would 
have the flowers in June and July, either in 
the garden or in tubs.— Woodbastwicr. 

Primroses and Polyanthuses In winter. 
—The open weather has induced a good 
number of these favourite flowers to open 
before the end of the year, nnd one observes 
that Harbinger, one of the best of the older 
Primroses for early flowering, has main¬ 
tained its precocious character. The flowers 
are, perhaps, a little thin, but, after all, 
Harbinger is a useful and pleasing variety. 
It is not a vigorous grower with me, but it 
is healthy enough, and is quite a satisfactory 
Primrose.—S. A. 

Gladioli.-Where the corms of Gladioli have 
been packed away since last autumn, it is dewraoie 
that they should be overhauled, and any that m>\c 
become decayed cast on one side. Sometimes alter 
a spell of dump it not infrequently hnppeii3 tnai 
one or two corms thus affected will contaminate 
others. I would urge upon those who have not 
hitherto planted the smaller-flowered 6ort, I tie 
Bride, to do so somewhat liberally. The conns are 
cheap, and the ivory-white flowers are most useim 
for cutting. March is enrly enough to plant out-oi- 
doors, and sandy soil suits them best.—T ownsman. 

Hollyhocks.—In a good many quarters last 
summer Hollyhocks were far from satisfactory, in 
a large measure this was accounted for owing to tne 
hot and dry time, but plants that have been allows* 
to occupy the same place for several years were tne 
first to show signs of deterioration, and sunerea 
more severely than young plants. I do not think that 
it is always "appreciated how beneficial it i3 to give 
Hollyhocks a change of soil every year or so, but even 
better than that is not to rely on old plants, but have 
young ones. We often hear it said that Hollyhocks 
are gross feeders, but we do not always make provi¬ 
sion by manuring the 6oil in which we contemplate 
planting them, beforehand. This point ought not to 
be forgotten by those who intend growing them tne 
coming season.— Woodrastwick. 
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WATER GARDENS. 

WATER-PLANTS AT GLA8NEVIN. 
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Amo.vo the pretty features of the garden at 
GiwJevin are the water-plants, whioh are 
tot «re41 done there. We have so often 
created of plants of this kind that there is 
no reason for describing them again, beyond 
faying that the effect of the whole is worth 
awing, the outline being graceful and the 
collection rich. Together, water and water¬ 
side plants are used as they ought to be in 
neb places. The river, with its natural 
Tfgetauoo, is one of the good features of 
GiaMevin, but the water is too rapid for 
Water Lilies, so they are rightly put in 
little pools by themselves, as we ahowr. 
Climate and soil are good, and the selection 
being all that can be desired, the result is 
tot pretty*._ 
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ANNUALS IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 
“Kit.” has done well to call attention to 
the value of annuals for the rock garden, 


purple flowers with a lighter coloured eye, 
and is not often seen nowadays. 

Anagallis. —The Pimpernel. Some of the 
species of this are extremely good for the 
rockery in sunshine. A. indie a, a trailer 
with deep blue flowers, is pleasing and only 
about 3 inches high. It is a hardy annual. 
A. Monelli, the Italian Pimpernel, is good, 
and can be had in blue, red, etc. 
These Monelli varieties are only some 
3 inches or 4 inches high. They should 
always have a sunny place. 

Campanula attica.— This is a little gem 
with pretty reddish-purple flowers, but the 
white variety is even more attractive. It is 
excellent for rockwork, and can be sown 
about the clumps of the smaller bulbs about 
March, as it is a hardy annual. 

Clintoxia pulchella is a half-hardy 
annual, growing to about 6 inches high, and 
having lovely flowers of blue, yellow, and 
white. It is only about 6 inches high. 

Eucharidium’Breweri, a relative of the 
(Enothera, is another good hardy annual for 
the purpose. It is about 9 inches high and 
suitable for the rougher parts. Its flowers 
are of a kind of lilac-purple and white. 


strumosa we have an excellent rockery 
annual. It is half-hardy, and I have grown it 
with success on bare places. 

Nemophilas, sown thinly and well thinned 
out, look very pleasing, and a little group 
of N. insignia is charming when well grown 
and allowed to trail over the stones. 

Oxalis rosea is bright and pretty on a 
sunny rockery. It should be treated as a 
half-hardy annual. Its ally, O. valdiyiana, 
yellow, although said to be a perennial, is 
not hardy and succeeds best as an annual. 
It sows itself and so keeps up the succession. 

Portulacas are gems, especially if 
sown where they are to bloom towards the 
end of April. P. grandiflora can be had in 
mixed shades or separate colours, and revels 
in hot, dry places; the height is about 
3 inches. 

Sanvitalia procumben’8 is a pretty yellow 
composite with a dark eye, and which I 
have employed with some benefit. It is a 
hardy annual, growing about 6 inches high. 

SlLENE pendula may be used, although 
we hardly require the ordinary one when 
we have the perennial S. Schafta, which 



specially for filling up blanks, and also ns 
wccessors to the early bulbous flowers. A 
, additional annuals may bo named. They 
BKiildaot, however, be too largely employed. 

Sedcm C(ehuleum.— This is a little gem 
"J rwk garden, the small flowers, of a 
uebcate blue, being disposed on low-growing 
plants. Niu e inches is given as the height 
in catalogues, but in the dry parts of the 
kkwtv, for which S. coeruleuin is eminently 
aoited. it is d war for, and in a sunny place I 
1 * ou ^ v * or 5 inches high. 

• would be sown in April or May, as it is 
uu-biidy annual. It is not often cata- 
but can be obtained from British 
*rtdunen. 

Pipavbr ALPixcM.—This, though a peren- 
' ' “ *° wn Cft rty can be successfully grown 
rowing the seeds in early 
tJ D °P e,1 ‘ ^ i* like a refined Ice- 
#in -”PPy» *ith more graceful foliage and 
Jtq intie flowers of yellow, orange, 

ti#* i,' ev * n P‘ n .k- The laciniat-um vane- 

u ogIy! ?ndie y fringe<1 flovvers - The height 
Abioma umbeuata, a trailing half-hardy 
*o be used. It has rosy- 


The Water Lily garden at Glasncvin. 


Gilias.— These are pretty and useful, the 
dwarfeet and neatest for a rockery garden 
being G. diautlioidos, rosy-purple, 6 inches 
high, and sometimes called Fenzlia dian- 
thoides. 

Gypsophila muralis, a trailing little 
annunl with rose flowers, looks very well 
also, and reminds one somewhat of a Tunica. 

Ionopsidium ACAULE.— Your correspon¬ 
dent mentions this as being inclined to 
ramble, but I have not found it like that. 
It is a little gen, and should never be for¬ 
gotten when annuals are being grown on the 
rockery. 

Medicago Echinus, the Calvary Clover, 
may be mentioned, although not for its 
flowers. The prickly seed heads, which 
follow the yellow flowers, are very singular 
when untwisted. It is a hardy annual about 
6 inches high. 

Mesembryanthemums are quite at home 
in sunny rockeries, and are best treated as 
half-hardy annuals. The yellow pomeridia- 
num and the rose-and-white tricolor are 
capital. 

Nemesias.— In the dwftrfer varieties of N. 
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blooms the same year if sown very early 
under glass. There is a nice white variety 
of S. pendula, called f?now King, which may 
be found of service. 

Spectlaria Speculum, best known as 
Venus’s Looking Glass, is a hardy annual 
formerly more widely cultivated than now 
It is a graceful little plant for the rockerv 
growing some 6 inches to 9 inches high. ' ’ 

Veronica olauca may also be mentioned 
as a good hardy annual, about 6 inches high 
whose bright blue flowers will be welcomed 
by almost everyone. 8 . Arnott. 

Plants for groundwork and for »maU beds 

—The question a* to what may be grown as plant* 
for groundwork on Rose-beds, for instance, ahold 
be considered very shortly. It la generally icreM 
that nothing that militates against the progreS 2f 
Roses should be allowed, but I venture to iiy that 
there are many things which may, with advantage 
to the garden, and without detracting from tX 
permanent occupants of the beds, be employed 
There are some few annuals, like Mignonette 
Alyasum Clarkias, Nlgellaa, Alters, etc , that tike 
very little from the soil if it I* well manured at tC 
outset, but best of all, I submit, are “he Tvi ft?J 
Pansies, that give us such a bewildering number 
and variety of blossoms during the season* No 
can make a ^istake logftgf 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME JANUARY-FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

It is remarkable that such a large number of 
t>hrubs should blossom in January, for 
though on first thoughts we may not think of 
more than two or three, closer consideration 
reveals the fact that there is a considerable 
number. When thinking of January-flower¬ 
ing shrubs, the Hamamelis quickly calls for 
attention, for in addition to the golden blos¬ 
soms being peculiarly beaut.ful, the otrangely- 
twisted petals of some of the species give 
them a weird appearance. The showiest of 
all is the strong-growing Chinese species, 
H. mollis, which has Primrose-scented blos¬ 
soms. H. arborea, H. japonica, and the 
variety Zuccariniana are all lovely, however. 
Fragrant flowers are met with in other 
places on such plants as Lonicera fragrantis- 
simn, L. StandUhi, Chimonantluis fragrans 
and its variety grandiflora, and Daphne 
Mezereura var. grandiflora. Lonicera fra- 
grantissima is a sub-evergreen Chinese shrub 
which produces white flowers in pairs from 
the leaf axils. During mild winters some of 
the leaves are retained until well on into the 
winter, but they usually fall before the time 
for new ones to appear. L. Standishi, also 
of Chinese origin, differs from L. fragrantis- 
6 ima in its larger leaves, which fall in early 
autumn, and its cream-coloured flowers. 
When planted at the foot of a wall it some¬ 
times perfects a crop of bright-red fruits in 
June. Chimonanthus fragrans is well known 
by reason of its cream and brown flowers, 
which are very useful for cutting for house 
decoration on account of their delicious per¬ 
fume. The variety grandiflora has larger, 
golden blossoms. It is usually grown against 
a wall, but the type thrives quite well in 
the open ground, though it is possible that 
the branches of those plants which have the 
protection of a wall flower more freely. 
Daphne Mezereum grandiflora is a glorified 
Mezereon, which bears its reddish-purple 
flowers six or eight weeks in advance of the 
type—in fact, it may sometimes be seen in 
bloom in autumn, and for this reason the 
name of autumnalis has also been applied to 
it. Erica mediterranea hvbrida, which has 
been blossoming for a couple of months or so, 
has a fine lot of flowers open during January, 
and towards the end of the month early 
blooms of Erica carnea may be looked for. 
Though it is not usual for Prunus Davidiana 
to be at its best before February, it has been 
known to be in full blossom on January 22nd. 
Jasminum nudiflorum is usually gay through¬ 
out the month, and few more showy objects 
can be imagined than this when covered with 
its golden blooms. Should the weather be 
open, the rosy-purple flowers of Rhododen¬ 
dron dauricum may be looked for during the 
month, whilst it is quite likely that a number 
of blooms will be open on R. Nobleanum. 
In w r oods and hedgerows the yellow catkins 
of the Hazel are conspicuous, and closer in¬ 
spection reveals the bright-red female 
flowers. Clematis offers a species in C. caly- 
cina, which blo-oms at this time, but it can¬ 
not be said to be really showy, though in 
some southern gardens it occasionally makes 
a fair display. The Laurustinus can gener¬ 
ally be depended on to bloom well through¬ 
out the winter, and though it may have been 
in flower from the end of November, it is 
often at its best during January. Its pinkish 
buds and white flowers are well set off by 
the dark evergreen leaves. Where Cydonia 
jaoonica ls grown against a south wall, early 
flowers mav be found during the montn, 
though it will not be at its best for some 
six or eight weeks at least. In southern 
gardens where Camellias can be grown well 
out-of-doors flowers will be found on some 
kinds as earlv as January, whilst in Cornish 
gardens several other Rhododendrons in ad¬ 
dition to those already referred to are com¬ 
mencing to blossom.___ U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The golden-leaved Winter Jasmine.— One 

notices this golden-leaved variety of our 
Winter Jasmine being pushed by some 
nurserymen, but it is a -question if it is any 
„*ain. It is no improvement upon the green- 
feaved form, while the foliage of the latter is 


pleasing enough without being spoiled by 
the addition oT a golden coloration. It is, I 
think, hardly so free-flowering as the green- 
leaved one, the main charm of the Winter 
Jasmine lying in the abundance of flowers it 
gives us at a dull season of the year. Any¬ 
thing which reduces this is a loss, and this 
defect cannot be compensated for by the fact 
that the plant assumes a golden colour at a 
season when we have little need of this in our 
gardens. -Fruticosa. 

Ligustrum Delavayanum. — Although 
comparatively limited in its usefulness. 
Delavay’s Privet may find a place on a good 
number of the largest rock gardens, as well 
as in shrubberies and dells and rocky and 
irregular wild gardens. It is of but slow 
growth, and makes a low-flat mass of almost 
horizontal branches and small deep-green 
leaves. It boars, when established, small 
heads of white flowers. Last year, in com¬ 
mon with other flowering shrubs, it bloomed 
very freely, and a good plant which I have had 
for some five or six years looked very well 
on a low mound. It is hardy, but the winter 
before last seemed to try it more severely 
titan usual, as some of the branches died, 
although the main body of the shrub was 
uninjured. I find tlia-t those best acquainted 
with shrubs look upon it with interest. T 
grow it in the open on the mound alluded 
to, and it is exposed to wind and to full sun 
at all times.— S. Arnott. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS. 

Not many years since there was always a 
scarcity of flowers at the beginning of a new 
vear. Recent years have seen great changes 
in this matter. The Chrysanthemum is 
largely responsible for making the decora¬ 
tions of the home bright and pleasing during 
the festive season. Right throughout De¬ 
cember and well into the new year there are 
Chrysanthemums in many beautiful shades, 
and the blossoms during the whole of this 
period are fre-h and clean. In ninny re¬ 
spects these very late Chrysanthemums are 
much better than those available earlier in 
the season. Of course, it is far more inte¬ 
resting to grow the plnnts in one’s own 
garden, and to gather the blossoms as and 
when they are required, but this is not possi¬ 
ble by all those who must have cut flowers. 

Market growers are more discriminating 
than they used to be—'the flowers must be of 
good colour, well clothed with foliage, and 
they must be borne on stiff, erect flower- 
stalks. These essential factors should be 
represented in all Chrysanthemums, and with 
such material the decorations of the home 
are made quite simple. Assuming the Chry¬ 
santhemums are purchased in freely-flowered 
sprays or in disbudded blooms, and the stems 
are nicely clothed with deep green leaves, 
it is an easy matter to make a pretty decora¬ 
tion without adding foliage of any other 
subject. When the blooms are deftly ar¬ 
ranged in the vases, etc., full advantage 
should be taken of the foliage of the Chry¬ 
santhemums. The stems should not be I 
pushed down into the vases so as to hide 
the leaves of the flower-stalk ; on the con¬ 
trary, the flower-stalks should be adjusted 
in a manner that will set off both flower 
and foliage. I have in my mind a vase a 
foot more or less in height, and this 
arranged with disbudded market Chrysan¬ 
themums having a good length of flower- 
stem. It is a simple matter to poise, say, 
half a dozen blooms effectively in such a 
receptacle, and arranged in the manner sug¬ 
gested no other foliage will be needed to 
make a pretty floral picture. It is a good 
plan not to mix the colours, unless, of 
course, only one vase, etc., is required ; then 
it may be done if a mixture is desired. 
Nothing looks better than a vase of one 
colour or of one variety. Effective contents 
or harmonious blending of colours may be 
had by the judicious placing of the recepta¬ 
cles about the room. Specimen glasses, etc., 
with long necks, are charming when good 
individual blooms are arranged in them, and 
no effect is lost, as is' the case sometimes 
when several blooms are set up in a vnee. 

JSven at this protracted period there are 


several lovely tones of pink represented in 
the better Chrysanthemums. Framfield Pink 
is a pleasing soft pink that lasts well in a 
cut state. A beautiful rose-pink is Thorp’s 
Christmas Rose—a 6olid flower and not 
showing an eye, and, most important of all, 
it has a long stem. An ideal trio is com¬ 
pleted by the addition of Winter Cheer, 
w hich is a richer tone of colour altogether ; 
carmine-pink may, perhaps, better describe 
the tone of colour ; it is very rich and strik¬ 
ing under artificial light. Any one of these 
three pink sorts may be used alone, but the 
three together, in separate vases, however, 
make a lovelv decoration. Of white Cbry 
eanthemums there are several good sorts still 
available. Mdllo. Theresa Panekoueke, with 
its long, silk-like florets of good breadth and 
j length, is very fine this season. There are 
also Heston White, a white sport from 
Framfield Pink, having rather pale-green 
foliage ; Mrs. Jns. Thompson, creamy-whue. 
a useful Japanese incurved, and Cannell’s 
Late Prolific, a useful sort when gathered 
in sprays. Flowers of a yellow colour are. 
now represented by such varieties as All¬ 
man’s Yellow, a rich yellow sort, beautiful 
in spravs ; Golden Age, a deep yellow; 
Mabel Morgan, a distinct yellow, handsome 
when disbudded; Francois Pilon, pure 
yellow ; Golden Mrs. Jas. Thompson ; and a 
rettv paler yellow named Polypheme. Good 
ronze sorts still obtainable are Sarah Owen 
Tuxedo, capital in 6nraya and disbudded, 
and Miss Wilcox, a heavy cropper, useful 
only in sprays. With the whole, or just a 
few* of the foregoing Chrysanthemums, the 
house decorations may be maintained in a 
bright and pleasing condition. Adapt the 
flowers to the size and character of the re¬ 
ceptacle utilised, placing the smaller sprays 
and individual flowers from these in the 
numerous little vases, etc., so frequently 
available in most homes. Avoid crowding, 
and see that each flower is displayed and its 
decorative worth quite obvious to all who 
see it. 

Besides Chrysanthemums, there are several 
other very excellent subjects now brought 
within the reach of most people. The per- 
etual-flowering Carnations are extremely 
eautiful, and these flowers can be obtained 
in several lovely warm tones of colour. Some 
of the pink tones are most effective, and the 
deeper tones of colour better for artificial 
light, of course. Although these handsome 
Carnations look pretty in almost any recepta¬ 
cle, provided it is not too dwarf, one must 
admit that the blossoms never look better 
than when they are lightly and artistically 
di.sjjosed in the taller vases. Their elegant 
character is so charmingly sot off when 
arranged in this fashion, that it is worth 
while making a special effort to dispose the 
Carnations in a manner best suited to their 
special character. 

A few T pieces of Carnation foliage are best 
for associating with the Carnation, but this 
can seldom be obtained, unless one grows a 
bed of seedling Carnations and marks worth¬ 
less plants for this purpose. The earlier 
Polyanthus Narcissi are already in evidence. 
The Pearl, the beautiful white sort, is useful 
in many ways ; its chaste and dainty blossoms 
are always welcome, and in most rooms they 
last the greater part of a week. Two or 
three ejnlies of blossoms arranged in the 
numerous small glasses, etc., always with 
long stems, are easily adjusted in position, 
and a small piece of the flower-stem may be 
cut off to keep the flowers fresh. The orange- 
yellow' form is very handsome, too, and there 
is the promise of these continuing for some 
time to come. Forced Tulips are coming in 
apace, and these, in .several distinct colours, 
are especially valuable for small bowls and 
dishes and kindred receptacles. It is cus¬ 
tomary, nowadays, to take the whole plant- 
bulb and flower—and to embed it in Moss* 
which gives quite a natural appearance. It* 
own foliage is a sufficient embellishment, 
and the decoration is very pretty. Forced 
Lilac for the larger receptacles, and Lily of 
the Valley for the smaller ones, are botn 
very chaste and beautiful, and sweet-scented 
withal. The latter subject may be had at 
all seasons, and if the pale-green foliage ot 
the Lily he used in association with the 
flowers,* the decoration is all that could well 
be desired. D. B. Crattb. 
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season roots will probably be freely emitted, 
and the compost must be kept always moist, 
and this musb be continued as the 6pikes 
push up. By the time these are half grown 
the bulbs will be fully matured, and it will be 
necessary to reduce the number of blossoms 
if the plants are too weak to carry them, for, 
like several others in the genus, O. tigrinum 
will flower itself to death if allowed to do so. 
In any case it is best to remove the flowers 
after about three weeks, as if kept on longer 
than this they weaken the plants consider¬ 
ably. 

The roots are not strong, though so freely 


ORCHIDS. 


ings, lip large and spreading, almost flat, 
wholly yellow, which gives the dower addi¬ 
tional charm. This species may be recom¬ 
mended to those requiring Orchid flowers 
having a delicious perfume. It is unfortunate 
that Oncidiums generally are not- regarded 
by Orchid growers as favourites, owing to 
the comparatively small number of them 
that have, as yet, proved to be sufficiently 
tractable under cultivation for many years 
in succession. Oncidium tigrinum may, how¬ 
ever, under suitable cultural treatment, be 
maintained in good health for many years, 
and ranks among the longest-lived under 
our artificial conditions. This species will 
succeed fairly well when grown with the 
Odontoglossums and Masdevallias, but it 
generally thrives better with a little more 
warmth than is maintained in the cool house. 
Where this cannot be afforded, a compromise 
should be made by arranging the plants at 
the warmest end of the house where they 
may obtain plenty of light, or they may be 
placed at the coolest end of an intermediate 
house, where they may have the ventilators 
nearest them nearly always open, for they 
delight in plenty of fresh air at all times. 
In most cases the latter arrangement may 
be found preferable, as the somewhat drier 
conditions of the house, especially during 
winter, will suit them better. 

The ordinary flower-pot is quite suitable 
for them, but as the plants do not care for 
much rooting space the pots should be rather 
small in proportion to the size of the plants. 
Fill each pot to rather more than half its 
depth with clean crocks, and over these place 


I ONCIDIUM TIGRINUM. 

Trj «no§ Oncidium contains many fine 
nrietitt with an elegance and grace all 
(fcir own, and which few other Orchids 
pate. Among them all there is none to 
Jwlthis beautiful autumn and early winter- 
fefemig kind. The blossoms are very 
f««ly produced, of elegant appearance, and 
posiMaing a fragrance only excelled by that 
Jtbe 6weet Violet, which it somewhat re- 
leables. They occur on long, much- 
hnacbed spikes, that appear on the newly- 
fonwd bulbs, each blossom measuring from 
4 inches to 3 inches across. The sepals and 
petal* are rich, shining brown, blotched with 
idtow. the lip wholly light yellow, broad, and 
ipreading. It is an easy plant to grow if 


waterings, and these must be continued till 
growth is completed, after which the quantity 
of water should be gradually lessened, and 
during the resting period very little water 
will be needed to keep the leaves fresh and 
green and the pseudo bulbs plump. As the 
new bulbs approach maturity, a sharp look¬ 
out should be kept for the young flower 
spikes, as slugs are exceedinglv fond of them. 
Immediately a spike is seen pushing up in 
the axil of the leaf a rough piece of wadding 
should be wrapped around the growth, and 
the plant isolated. This may easily he done 
by filling a Strawberry pan with water, in- 
serting a pot upside down in the centre, and 
standing the plant upon it. 

One of the principal causes of the deterior¬ 
ation of this plant is overflowering ; there¬ 
fore, to keep the plant in good health it is 
advisable that the spike should be cut off 
after the flowers have been open for a reason¬ 
able time, not waiting till the pseudo bulbs 
commence to shrivel, as this is an indication 
that its strength has been overtaxed, and 
oftentimes it is difficult to restore it to 
health. It is also a good plan not tr> idinw 


Part of a flower-spike of Oncidium tigrinum, 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. —A ew Edition, 10th, revised, with deg'rip. 
tvm* or all the best plants , trees, and shrubs their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on mood ’ Cloth 
medium 8vo 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. "The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound !n 
2 vols halj vellum, tU net. Of alt bookuUUrV or 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
January 9th, 1912. 

From every point of view the first meeting 
of the year must be regarded as an un¬ 
qualified success, whether we view the 
exhibits because of their numbers, diversity, 
freshness and beauty, or from the stand¬ 
point of excellence as a whole. For example, 
the Fruit and Vegetable Committee made 
two awards of gold medals, the one to a 
magnificent collection of Apples, the other 
to quite a remarkable group of Oranges, each 
attracting hosts of admirers during the day. 
Before the Floral Committee there was quite 
a variety of good groups, Carnations and 
greenhouse-flowering plants, however, largely 
predominating. Snowdrops and the earliest 
of hardy plants were to bo seen freely, 
Camellias were excellent, the Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums from Swanley making a most brilli¬ 
ant display. Of especial interest were some 
handsomely-fruited sprays of the Common 
Butcher’s Broom, Ruscus aculeatus, the like 
of which we have never before seen. There 
were many choice groups of Orchids, the 
hybrid Cypripediums being everywhere in 
evidence. 

Hardy plants.— In our reports of the two 
last meetings we referred to the scarcity of 
hardy-flowering subjects. With the opening 
of another year there is proof of the awaken¬ 
ing of the earliest of these, and the presence 
of Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, and the 
more forward of the winter-flowering Irises 
afforded evidence of the fact. For example, 
the group from Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, contained a great variety of 
Snowdrops, also a fine assortment of Lenten 
Roses of diverse shades of colour. Winter¬ 
flowering Croci and Irises were noted, and 
well-flowered examples of Jasminum nudi- 
florum. Of things not hardy in the group 
we noted large and well-flowered examples 
of Freesios and Primula malacoides, delight¬ 
ful subjects of the easiest culture. Misses 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thame«, showed 
large boxes of alpine®, the fragrant-flowered 
winter Heliotrope and Helleborus viridis 
being seen in the company of many small¬ 
growing rock plants. Messrs. Win. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., have apparently 
started the year well with one of their choice 
hardv plant exhibits, the group including a 
colony of Iris Danfordiae in finer condition 
than we ever remember to have seen it 
before. It is a golden-flowered species of a 
few inches high, and admirably adapted for 
the rock garden in sheltered nooks, or for 
the alpine house. I. alata, I. histrioides 
major, Hcpaticas, Adonis amurensis plena, 
some goodly tufts of Christmas Roses, with 
Wych Hazels, winter Jessamine, and 
Skimmias all assisted in rendering this fresh- 
looking group the more attractive. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had quite a choice 
lot of hardy plants, Kaxifraga® being much 
in evidence. In this groun there were some 
splendidly-flowered examples of the major 
variety of the Christmas Rose, and these, in 
conjunction with the winter Croci, Hepatica. 
Adonis, and other plants, made this exhibit 
extremely interesting. A colony of the large, 
silvery rosettes of the great Pyrenean Rock- 
foil Saxifraga longifolia was in all the beauty 
of its winter garb, and was much admired. 
Messrs. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., 
had a considerable collection of alpine® in 
pots, Sempervivums, Saxifrages, and the 
like. 

Hardy Ferns. —Next to the hardy plants, 
we were particularly Interested in the fine 
collection of hardy Polypodies shown by 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton. 
There were some fourteen or fifteen varieties 
of these, all descendants of the common 
Polypody, P. vulgare, which, to make the col¬ 
lection more complete, was also exhibited. 
It is hardly possible to enlarge too freely on 
the decorative merits of the best of these, 
since in addition to complete hardiness is 
the even greater value of their evergreen 
character. The varieties were shown in 
sensible groups of a dozen or so each, hence 
their merits were freely seen. Those which 
appealed mast strongly to us were P. y. 
oambricum. P.v.c. Barrowdi, P.v.c. Prestonii, 
heautiful and effective in its more plumose 
density, P. v. c. plumosum, P. v. grandicepe 


Parkinsi, P. v. g. Foxiee, P. v. pulcherrimum, 
and P. v. trichomanoides, the most finely 
divided of all. In addition to these, there 
was a general collection of greenhouse Ferns 
of a useful character. 

Hardy shrubs.— Tlie only exhibit of these 
came from Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
who filled a table with the Wych Hazel, 
Hamaraelis arborea, winter Jessamine, 
Bamboos, and other plants. A splendidly- 
flowered group of Primula malacoides was 
arranged at one end of the table, and 
attracted a good deal of attention. Messrs. 
J. Cheal ana Sons, Crawley, had an exhibit 
of rockwork freely planted with shrubs of 
small size and adorned with alpine plant 
groups here and *here. 

Greenhouse flowering plants. —These 
were in considerable numbers, their presence 
being responsible for much of the prevailing 
brightness. To this department Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
contributed freely, their table of plants made 
up of winter-flowering Begonia®, Freeeia®, 
Azaleas, Daphne indica rubra, and the in¬ 
valuable hybrid Rhododendrons of the 
Javanico jasminiflorum set making a par¬ 
ticularly fine display. The rich blue spikes 
of Coleus thyrsoideus were also remarked, 
the intense royal purple flowers of Exacum 
macranthum holding their own against all. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
some fine pans of Cyclamen Salmon King 
and Giant White. Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Rons, Highgate, N., had a group of retarded 
Lilies in flower, varieties of I,, speciosum 
and L. longifloruin. Erica hyeinalis alba was 
very good, as were also the groups of Orange- 
tree® in fruit. Messrs. Cannell and Son®, 
Swanley, Kent, had a glorious display of 
the winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, a 
group which contributed much brightness to 
its surroundings. There were several dozen 
vases filled with the finely-developed trusses 
of flowers, the latter lacking nothing of size 
or of brilliancy a® compared to other® of 
weeks ago. Some excellent varieties were 
Mentmore (cerise), Burford (rosy crimson), 
Maximo Rovalesky (brilliant orange-salmon), 
Queen of Italy (china-pink), Hatfield (deep 
rose-pink), and Hibernian, of a brick-red 
colour. In one of the corner recessee 
Messrs. Win. Paul and Sons. Waltham Cro®s. 
arranged a capital group of Camellias, well 
grown plant® and cut flowers in quantity, 
which tended to show that these old-time 
favourites are still cared for here and there. 
There is ever a great freshness of leaf and 
blossom in these plants, as shown bv Messrs. 
Paul. The glossiness of the dark olive-green 
leaves is always an attraction, and against 
this the purity of such flower® as the old 
Double White and imbricata plena is most 
telling. Old varieties, like Lady Hume’s 
Blush and Chandleri, wore remarked, and 
bearing them company single varieties of 
more brilliajit crimson, whose tuft® of yellow 
anther® were effective by contrast. Messrs. 
Sutton and Son®, Reading, showed a very 
fine group of Lachenalia pendula, rarely 
seen in such quantity or excellence. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations. These 
were well and numerously displayed, several 
of the leading firm® bringing excellent collec¬ 
tions of flowers. Quite of the best was the 
extensive group from Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, N., the splendidly filled 
vase® and the freshness of the flowers catch¬ 
ing the eye at once. Indeed, as a inid-winter 
exhibit, and London-grown to boot, the col¬ 
lection was superb, and gave every evidence 
of high cultivation. Among the more notable 
varieties we remarked Mr®. Lucy McKinnon, 
a richly-scented scarlet, whose handsome 
flower® appealed to all. Mrs. Drummond 
Astor is a particularly good yellow-ground 
fancy, the bright scarlet markings being 
clear and well-defined. King Manocl (salmon), 
Edna (mauve), and Countess of Lathom 
(crimson), w'ore all noted, w'hile apart from 
these were the best-known sort® as Scarlet 
Glow and other® in excellent condition. Mr. 
Englemann, Saffron Walden, had a pretty 
exhibit of the pink-flow ered Lady Northcliffe, 
arranged with Asparagus. Mr. H. Burnett, 
Guernsey, had a nice group of these flower®, 
Marmion, White Wonder, White Enchan¬ 
tress, Scarlet Glow, and Rose-pink Enchan¬ 
tress being remarked. Mes€rs. Stuart Low 


and Co., Enfield, showed many good va<*es 
of the flowers, Lady Alington being one of 
the most freely displayed of the many vane- ft * 
tie® shown. Messrs. Allwood Bros., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, had a small exhibit of the + ' 
flowers, in which the new white-ground 
fancy, Wivelsfield Wonder, was seen. It is 
a rather large and good-petalled flower, tie 
white ground being freelv streaked with 
scarlet. Mesere. Young and Co., H&therley, 
Cheltenham, were also exhibiting these 
flowers in variety. Mr. E. Guile, Newport, 
Essex, had a pretty group of the new pink- 
flowered Lady Meyer, best described, perhaps, 
as a rather opeh-petalled, deep-coloured 
Enchantress. A6 shown, it was strong in 
stem anti good in calyx, the colour being 
also excellent. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Memtham, also showed Carnations, White 
Wonder and White House being among the 
more prominent varieties displayed. 

Fruit and Vegetables. Probably never 
before at a first meeting of the year has there 
been seen so much produce of a really high* 
class character. For example, the magnifi¬ 
cent collection of Apple® staged by the 
Messrs. James Veitcli and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelsea, wa® worth going a Jong journey to 
see, and it i6 doubtful if anything so fine has 
ever been staged before. The brilliant 
colouring of so many varieties was no matter 
for surprise, following the great heat of last , 
year. What surprised one, however, was the 
perfect condition of the fruits, whether cook¬ 
ing or dessert, the soundness of theee in a 
year notoriously bad for fruit keeping being 
alone remarkable. The exhibits occupied a 
full-length table, and attracted host6 of 
admirers throughout the day. There were 
probably not far from 160 dishes of fruit®, 
their all-round excellence being such that we 
refrain from particularising. A gold medal 
was deservedly awarded. A similarly high 
award went to Messrs. Rivers and Sons, Saw- 
bridge worth, for a very complete collection 
of well-fruited Orange trees of home growth. 

The exhibit wa® of a most interesting 
character, and by reason of the spacious 
gangway in its immediate front was seen to 
advantage. Mrs. Denison, Little Gaddesden, 
Berkhampstead, had a small exhibit of 
Potatoes of liigh-cla®s quality. Mr. F. Bibbv, 
Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, showed a 
particularly good collection of Apples and 
Pear®, all in excellent condition. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
arranged one of their attractive exhibits of 
salads and vegetables which, for a year or 
two now, have been a feature of these meet¬ 
ings. With higli-clas® produce of the kind 
we have in mind there is also noticeable great 
care in staging the several items, the who!* 
being thus seen to perfection. Brussels 
Sprout® (Sutton’s Dwarf Gem) was well dis¬ 
played, and the remark is true of the firms 
winter Mammoth Broccoli, of which several 
fine basket® w ere set up. Savoys New I oar 
and Reliance were remarked, and that model 
new Cabbage. April, which is well suited !<• 
small and large gardens alike. French 
Bean®, Tender and True and Princess n ' 
Wale®, were staged in company with the 
climbing French Bean and some useful 
salads. 

Orchids.— There were many fine groups of 
these, though lack of space preclude* our 
giving them in detail. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals will appear in our next issue. 

Canary in bad health (J . Walker).- 
Rheumatism is the cause of the trouble, an* 
in consequence it would be wise to permi 
batliing but twice a week until the warm 
weather comes round again. Also, see to i 
that the perches provided differ from eacn 
other in thickness, so that, the leg-muscle 
are given all the play possible. Feed upo 
the same lines a® aforetime, but by w*y 
a tonic purchase a eixpennv bottle 
chemical food and give according to 
direction® accompanying it. Local treat®* ’ 
should consist in rubbing gently but »* - 

with Eliiman’e embrocation until imp 10 . 
ment i® effected. Apply once a day, towa 
night, devoting a minute to each leg.— 

Bird. 
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—Though the weather is 
tying and clearing lawns of 
father too damp and sticky 
if planting. I believe there 
demand for Roses, and as 
i«e becomes workable the 
ou. There is no law against 
Inferior varieties, and conso¬ 
rt many new varieties of Itoses 
id which disappear in a short 
was so in my experience years 
most of our new Roses came 
and we had the same complaints, 
purchased only the varieties 
obtained certificates from the Ilor- 
|Society there would be less cause of 
and the same thing occurs with 
,s, which are becoming much too 
A little mulch will be useful to 
liere they are just coming through 
Tulips and hyacinths are charm- 
lining through a suitable ground- 
f hardy annuals. Most of the Cub¬ 
an nuaU will transplant well when the 
re planted, or later. Violas are good 
inting among bulbs. 

garden.— The thought uppermost in 
lind for the moment is the ripe, firm 
of the wood met with during the 
ig, and the apparently healthy develop- 
of the fruit buds. This being so, tho 
for the fruit crops of the coming 
should be satisfactory. A few weeks 
or drier conditions of the atmosphere 
have a beneficial effect in keeping all 
;»back. With boards laid alongside the 
the trees can be pruned and trained 
•ut treading the borders into a quagmire, 
as the pruning and training are 
^hed the washing and spraying may be 
One need say nothing to men of ex¬ 
perience ahout the evils of tight ligatures in 
mpporiing the branches, as the young hands 
m require watching. Cuttings of bush 
fruit* should be prepared and planted now, 
taking special care that only healthy cuttings 
areeeketed, and no cutting less than a foot 
king should be planted. Firmness in plant¬ 
ing is essential. It is advisable to take a few 
cuttings every year to keep up a clean stock, 

»old, worn-out bushes are more likely to 
contract disease than young, thrifty ones. 

Hie same idea may influence us in dealing 
*!th Raspberries. 

Vegetable garden. —Seed lists should be 
aade out now and sent in, to be ready when 
d# weather changes. Sometimes there is too 
*ueh eagerness to begin sowing and plant- 
:n ?- Take the case of early Peas. If there is 
»*pot near to a warm south wall a few rows 
dan early variety may be sown early in the 
mon th. At the same time Peas may be sown 
in small pota in a vinery or Peach-house, just 
kpBning to move. Early Peas are such an 
important crop that every effort should be 
to obtain an early supply. Long-pod 
, m w iU won begin to move in boxes under 
I' 4 ** an 4 & tew tows of Beck’s Gem or 
Ito&rf Fan or Cluster will come early on 
*wth borders, and being dwarf will not 
up much room. Radishes, early Horn 
CttTota, and a few rows of early I/ettuccs 
nwbseown to come in succession, or a small 
♦wing may be made under glavss. In the 
e-d davs it was customary to scatter a little 
clean draw over the Radish beds, for 
tae double purpose of keeping off birds and 
♦altering the young plants when they 
‘Paired above ground. If there is an early 
p* r ‘ n front of a forcing-house early 
rouges may be planted somewhat closer 
'MJt will be necessary for later crops. I have 
" j iMmch warm borders very useful for early 
flow, to come in succession to the hot-bed 
'• and Lettuces come early there, 
tmematory. — Chrysanthemums are 
IjWing too ragged and untidy now for the 
^frvatory, though there will be flowers 
jtt? .do for cutting till the end oF the 
but we want everything to be fresh 
p bright in the conservatory. Good-sized 
j*"* of Enpatorinme are* still full of 
tn. itid these are usffuTMien the; 

,Ur * *** to fill. Bp%Jtfj^rit.4jli| 


were cut back in autumn, and shifted into 
larger pots, and good bushes of Genista, are 
coming into flower, and will be effective. 
Abutilons and Sparmannia ufrieana are still 
in flower, but are not of any use for cutting. 
Fortunately there is plenty of things in 
Roses, Carnations, and forced bulbs coining 
on for cutting. Lapagerias iu a large house 
will produce many flowers for cutting. 
They arc charming in a lofty house trained 
near the glass. Silver Maples and Acer 
Negundo variegatum—good specimens in pots 
or tubs—are very useful in any re-arrange¬ 
ment of the house now. Coprosma 
Baueriana variegata is a very useful 
Japanese shrub, especially when large pyra¬ 
mids are obtained. The variegated Cobnca 
is useful at this season, as it i:> one of the 
free-growing climbers which may be cut away 
when not wanted, and it is very light and 
graceful hanging about now. The Blue Gum- 
tree has some value in a eool-houso. 

Stove: Sponging.- If there is any mealy 
bug in the house an effort should be made to 
clear it out now. Badlv-infested plants are 
hardly wortli cleaning unless they are rare 
and valuable. As a rule stove plants are 
easily propagated, and old plants may be got 
rid of when they lose tone, as they will do 
ultimately, and young plants shifted on soon 
make neat specimens. The brown scale is a 
bad pest when it settles on a plant, and is so 
difficult to clear out. If I had a plant badly 
infested I should burn it and make a clear¬ 
ance in that way. Of course, where the 
staff is equal to the work insects are not per¬ 
mitted to spread. Spraying with nicotine will 
kill most things in the insect way, and 
vaporising has taken the place of fumigating 
with Tobacco. The great thing is to be in 
time. 

Propagating bedding and other plants. 

—Cuttings of some things were rather scarce 
last season, and where it was necessary to 
pot up old plants for stock, a little extra 
warmth now will stimulate growth, and 
young shoots make the best cuttings. Those 
who rely upon seedling Lobelias, Verbenas, 
and Petunias will soon make the first sow¬ 
ing in gentle heat. It is not well to rush such 
tilings in a very high temperature, as under 
such conditions they may damp off, though 
damping off is due chiefly to want of care. 
Seedlings, if permitted to get very dry, 
are weakond at the. base, and water in 
excess afterwards completes the failure. Sow 
thinly and keep reasonably moist during ger¬ 
mination. Ventilate in good time as required, 
and prick off before overcrowding takes 
place. 

Vegetables in hotbeds and warm- 
houses.— In country districts where leaves 
can be had for carting, vegetables and salads 
*an be forced cheaply, as leaves and stable 
manure in something" like equal proportions 
make the best kind of hotbeds for vegetable, or 
any other, forcing. The end of January is a 

?ood time to make a number of beds for 
'otatoes, Carrots, Cauliflowers, or any other 
early crop which may be wanted, including 
salads, such as Lettuces, Radishes, and 
Cress. There are various ways of forcing 
Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb. r l he two 
last can be brought on in the Mushroom- 
house, as light is not required. French Beans 
at this early season are best grown 
where there is a regular temperature from 
fire heat, and are generally taken as a catch 
crop where Cucumbers or Pines are grown. 

Ventilating the vinery and Peach-house. 
—The growth in the early houses is now- 
active, and the ventilation will require care 
ful management, assuming that in a regular 
way a rise of 10 degs. is permitted from the 
average night temperature before ventilators 
are opened. Thus, if the night temperature is 
now’ CO degs., falling to 58 degs. at sunrise, 
the ridge ventilators will be opened a little 
when the thermometer Tises to 68 degs. That 
will suffice for the present, and if any further 
rise takes place the ventilators may be opened 
an inch or so more, but at this early season 
very little ventilation will be required, and ir 
the" sun goes under a cloud the ventilation 
can be reduced and tho house closed 
^altogether soon after 3 o’clock. The state of 


the air outside will be given due weight 
always. As the days lengthen, and the sun 
gains power, more ventilation will be re¬ 
quired, but no front uir should bo given till 
tne season is further advanced. 

The importance of cleanliness in plant 
and foroing-house9. —With horses full of 
plants it is very difficult to paint the inside 
as often,as they need it, but if there is no 
time to paint we generally endeavour to get 
the paint and glass cleaned with soap and 
water, and every bit of wall surface lime- 
washed, so as to be clean once during tho 
year. The time to clean up and whitewash is 
generally during bad weather in winter. 
Among the garden hands there are generally 
one or two that can do odd jobs, such ns 
fixing boilers and hof-water pipes, painting, 
glazing, and whitewashing, or any little job 
that may turn up. Then. too. at this season 
borders may require top-dressing and stakes, 
and labels overhauling. There was a time 
when these were made at home, but we can 
buy them cheaply now. 

Tomatoes. —The cultivation of Tomatoes 
is spreading, especially under glass. They 
were a success generally last year, and 
those who want early fruits must get their 
plants ready for early crops, ns it is the 
early start that brings profit. A night tem¬ 
perature of not lees than 60 deg*, will bo 
necessary, and the plants must bo near the 
glass. 

_E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
January 22nd .—The weather still con¬ 
tinues very mild, and the earliest warm 
border lias been prepared for sowing a few 
necessary things, such as early Peas, Beans, 
Radishes, Carrots, and planting a few rows of 
early Potatoes. It is quite possible we shall 
not gain much by these early-sow n crops, but 
one docs not want to throw a chance away, 
and these crops will lie forestalled by enrlier 
crops under glass, and further sowings will 
be made later. 

January 53rd .— Arrears of pruning, train¬ 
ing, and planting are being pushed forward 
whilst the weather keeps open, and if bad 
weather comes there is work indoors waiting 
to be done, and we have had no frosty 
weather to make the movement of manure 
cleanly. We have geiiornllv been able to get 
the manure on the land before this, but the 
necessary work is going forward. 

January 2Jth.~ There is a good deal of 
potting to be done shortly under glass, and 
the necessary composts have been placed 
under cover, and all dirty pots washed. 
Seeds of various kinds are being sown 
in heat under glass, including Begonias, 
Lobelias, Verbenas, Petunias, and anything of 
a choice nature will be. sown shortly. 

January 23th. — Rhododendrons and 
Japanese Azaleas have been moved to 
forcing-hou«es. In the past we have purchased 
these from the Continent, but we find English- 
grown stuff quite as good and as eheapt and 
the carriage and package of Continental stuff 
are very heavy. The only plants which are 
done better on the Continent are Belgian 
Indian Azaleas. We used to propagate the^e 
in the past, but we cannot compete with the 
Belgians. 

January 20th .—With drier weather the sur¬ 
face will be stirred among growing plants 
everywhere, and in arranging the ground for 
certain vegetable crops trenches are laid out 
for late Peas, which run north and south 
through Potato plots, sufficiently isolated to 
ensure full crops. The ground is in course of 
preparation for Onions. A part of the cron 
has been sown in boxes for planting in April 
January 27th.~ To a large extent Saturday 
devoted to housework — conservatory 
rearranged, making as many changes as nos' 
and every dry plant well moisted 
There is always a certain amount of Sundav 
work in a garden, but we reduce that »« mueh 
as possible by more activity on the Satur 
day. The gardener has few bplidavs and 3 
eight-hour days. and-Wtcio much ienj to 
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QARDEN FOOD. 

THE LIMA BEAN. 

Messrs. Burpee, of Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
have sent us a considerable variety of this 
very interesting Bean, which, unhappily, we 
cannot grow well in this country'. It is clearly 
a valuable Bean for any country warm 
enough for it. There are no less than four¬ 
teen varieties, differing very mnch, and 
some of them approaching in size the large 
Haricot de Soissons. Judging by our experi¬ 
ence, we like the smaller ones the best. It 
may be interesting to some of our colonist 
readers where there is a good climate for 
such things. Burpee’s Improved Bush Lima 
Bean is a large and very good kind, and so 
also is Burpee’s New Giant Gold Lima 
Bean. It is comparatively very little used in 
France. It does not mature its pods in the 
climate of Paris, and requires to be grown in 
the extreme south of France. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Muscatel Raisins.- When stewed these are 
both pleasant and appetising. Pick the fruit 
off the stalks (sometimes loose Muscatels can 
be bought, which saves trouble), place in a 
basin or dish, pour boiling water over them, 
and when the water has cooled a little rub 
the fruit through the hands to take away 
some of the dirt; then sweep up the fruit 
between the interlaced fingers and drop it 
into a colander. Run cold water over the 
Raisins and empty them out into a clean 
pipkin or strong dish. Pour on just suffi¬ 
cient boiling water to cover them ; then 
cover with a plate, place in the oven, and 
leave all night. In the morning pour off 
any surplus water (there should, however, 
be none) and place in a glass dish. For any¬ 
one fond of lemon flavour, take half a Lemon, 
slice it, and put it into the pipkin with the 
fruit before being placed in the oven. At 
the table the fruit may be served with or 
without custard. The Raisin is a most nour¬ 
ishing fruit, and children cannot have any¬ 
thing much better than the above dish, eaten 
with wholemeal bread and butter. Children 
with consumptive tendencies will be greatly 
benefited by such a diet. It is thoroughly 
wholesome "and easily digested.—N. 


GORRE8PONDENCE. 


FLANTB AND FLOWERS. 

Genistas, striking cuttings o! (P.).-The half- 
ripe shoots of the Genistas will strike freely if in¬ 
serted in sandv soil and the pot plunged in a hot¬ 
bed or propagating-pit. They may also be struck in 
a cold-frame during the summer if the cuttings have 
a bell-glass put over them and the glass shaded, but 
they take much longer to root in this way than they 
do in heat. 

Grafting Epiphyllum truncatum (B.).-You 
should graft this on the Pereskia aculeata stock, in 
spring or early summer. Remove the top of the 
stock, and shorten the stem according to require¬ 
ments; then cleave it at the top, and slip the scion 
—made wedge-shape at the bottom—into the cleft, 
and bind somewhat firmly, so as to keep It in its 
place. The plants, if kept in a stove temperature, 
will unite in a short time. 

Propagating Hart’s-tongue Ferns (J - Smith). 
—This Fern may be propagated by spores. The 
right way to sow them is to wait until the spores 
begin to drop off: a pot should then be placed under 
the fronds, from which the spores will drop into a 
compost of equal parte loam and mortar rubbish. 
A frond with ripe spores may also be broken off, 
and Laid over the surface. They take two or three 
months to vegetate in a shady place. Place the 
pots containing the spores in haudlights behind a 
north wall. 

Making a hot-bed (E. Malcolm).— Half-long 
stable-litter and freshly gathered leaves are the best 
materials for a hot-bed. Throw into a heap, mix¬ 
ing both well together. If dry, well soak with 
water as the mixing proceeds. After it has Iain 
for three or four days turn it over, and allow it to 
lie for three more days, then put it into your frame. 
Tread the whole firmly, as in this way the heat will 
be retained much longer than if you put it together 
looselv In such a frame you can raise half-hardy 
annuals such as Asters, Stocks, Verbenas, and other 
things that will be planted out after having been 
well hardened off. March will be soon enough to 
make u beginning. 

Carnation leaves spotted (U. E. M .).—The 
atmosphere of the frames is evidently too damp and 
close, and the plants may have had too much water 
at the roots. These are the usual causes of “ spot.” 
It is a fungoid growth, and spreads over the leaves 
if the conditions are favourable to its development. 
We have grown hundreds of Carnations, both in 
pots and planted out, and never had an attack of 
ibis disease. We have had plants sent with it, but 
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we always cut the affected part* off. and the disease 
was cheeked at once under our cultural conditions; 
we can only advice the admission of plenty of air 
into the frames. Do not give water to the plant* 
in autumn or winter until they really need it. Frost 
will not injure them. Pull the lights quite off 
whenever the weather is dry. All the leaves affected 
must be cut off. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Shrubs lor seaside garden (J/enat).—Among 
plants suitable for your purpose, the following we 
can recommendTamarisks, The Sea Buckthorn 
(Hippoplue rhamnoidoC, the Spanish Broom, the 
White Broom, the Laburnum, Box Thorn, and the 
various Lilacs. Among evergreens may be men¬ 
tioned Arbutus, LaurustinuH, Kuonymus japonieus 
in variety, Veronicas. Fuchsias, the Lemon-scented 
Verbena, Myrtle, Pittowporurns, and Fabiana im- 
brieata. You should visit other gardens in the dis¬ 
trict, and see what shrubs do well, and select 
accordingly. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes shanking (An Amateur Gardener of 

Devon ).—The term ” shanking,” from which, from 
your description, your Graj»es are no doubt suffering, 
is applied to denote the withering up of the stalks 
and berries of the Grapes. Sometime* only a few 
berries shank, in other cases the whole bunch, and 
in bad cases the entire crop. The berries that thus 
shank never ripen and soon decay. A* to the causes 
that produce this, many opinions have l**en given. 
Over cropping will cause it, while the destruction of 
the foliage by insect nests will also bring it on. If 
the roots get into a bad subsoil, or the border be¬ 
comes sour and soddened, shanking is sure to follow. 
Planting in too rich coil and excessive dryness at 
the roots predispose the Yihe to produce shanked 
berries. If the roots have got down into sour, wet 
subsoil, the only remedy is to lift the Vines and re¬ 
plant, taking care, if the position is low, to afford 
good drainage, and to use porous materials so that 
the roots can run freely. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

II. J. Silk.—Your best plan will Ik* to write to 
Messrs. Webb and Brand, Saffron Walden, Est-ex, for 

their list of named varieties of Hollyhocks.- A. D 

Fort .—So far as our experience goe*. we find that 
of the two Water Lilies (Nymphiea Marliaeea albida 
and N. Gladstoneana) you mention, the former is the 

more vigorous of the two.- Anon , H’osp, and G.— 

Write to M. TUsot, 9, Rue du Louvre, Paris.- 

Sybil .—Write to H. Gasson, Rye, Sussex.- 

E. Stringer .—Write to Messrs, Jas. Veitch and Sons, 

Ltd., Chelsea, S.W.- E. Malcolm.—2, Roll the lawn 

frequently in the spring when not frosty, and keep 
the knives of the machine fairly high,' so as not 
to cut the Grass too close. 3, If your Asparagus bed 
was well made there is no need for any manure. 
You must not cut any of the heads for at least 

three years.- H. Blackwood .—The dry summer of 

1911 is. no doubt, responsible for the* buds of the 
Andromeda formosa and the Crinodendron dropping. 
A thorough soaking of water would probably do 

much good.- H. If. Burton.—See reply to your 

query in our issue of December 16th, page'742, under 

” Short Replies.”- T. F. Curtin. — ], Write to the 

Army and Navy Stores, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 2, Write to M. Prichard, Riverslea Nursery. 

Christchurch.- V. J. Berrill .—Without seeing your 

garden, it is very difficult for us to advise you. 
Your best plan would be to consult some practical 
man in your neighbourhood, who, after having econ 
the place, could far more easily advise you as to 
what plan you should follow. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plantS.-C. M. A.-8ibthorpia europ®o. 
— -Black Ink.—The Hare’s-foot Fern tmvallia cuts- 

j riensis).- J. E. — Antennaria margaritacca dyed.— 

F. M. A. Hatchard. — Eolygala. virgata.- J. Smith.- 

1, Adiantum cuneatum; 2, A. scutum.— W. J. ston- 

Jiam.—Acacia dealbata.- Mn. Boyte.-l, Violet 

Comte de Brazza; 2, Small blooms of Admiral Avellan; 

3, Specimens too dried up to name with any certainty. 

- Odonto.— 2, Tlllandsia Lindeni; 8, Zygopetalum 

Mackayi.- Mm. Shirreff.— The paper-white Nar¬ 

cissus dyed. 

Names of fruits.— II. II. C— Apple*: 1, Blen¬ 
heim Orange; 2, Sturmer Pippin; 8, Golden Noble; 

4, French ('rah.- G. If. Martin .—Apple French 

Crab.- L. A . Beamish.— Apples : 1. Galloway Pipjui; 

! 2, Welford Park Nonsuch; 3, Scarlet Golden Pippin. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle .-Garden Sccdt 
for 1912. 

Edmondson Bros., Dublin.-Li*( of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for 1912. 

NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 
We are asked to state that the committee of 
the National Sweet ^Pea Society will hold 
trials of Sweet Peas at the “ Times Experi¬ 
mental Station,” Sutton Green, Guildford 
(conducted by Mr. Harry Foster), and at 
“ Burbage Experimental Station,” Leicester¬ 
shire (conducted by Major C. C. Hurst, 
F.L.S.), in 1912. No awards or certificates 
will be granted to novelties unless they are 
sent for trial. For the novelty trial* a 
charge of 5s. per variety will be made, and 
novelties will be accepted only from the .raiser 
or introducer. Forty 6eeds of each novelty 
must reach the Hon. Sec., Mr. C. H, Curtis, 
Adelaide-road, Brentford, Middlesex, not 
later than January' 20th, 1912. The seeds 
must be divided and placed in plain packets, 
twenty seeds in each, and every pair of plain 
packets representing one variety must bear 
the same number or letter for purposes of 
identification. With each set of seeds there 
must lie a letter bearing the sender’6 name at 
the top, the number or letter of each variety 
sent, and opposite such letter or number the 
name of the variety (if any), the colour sec¬ 
tion to which it belongs, and (if orange or 
salmon) whether it should be shaded. Sweet 
Peas will also be tested for purity at a charge 
of 10s. per stock or variety sent. Not fewer 
than two dozen seeds should be sent, and the 
sender may elect to which set of trials these be 
sent. In every case the amount due for trial 
charges must be sent with the seeds. The 
proceedings of the Floral Committee will be 
printed in the autumn of 1912. and a copy will 
be sent to every person or firm sending 6eeds 
to the trials. 
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THIS IS ItfOT A FAIRY TALE 

in any sense; but if you would like the tames to hold revels in your garden, instead of turning disappointedly 
you’d better read what we have to say about 


BEES* GUARANTESTED SEEDS. v v ..^ 

To put the whole thing in a nutshell, one might term them " Golddust Seeds." They combine the purity of the 
class strains, such as you can buy at highest class prices, with the adaptability of the unit system, taking the unit as a grain 
of gold, or a penny. Several years ago, before Bees commenced business, it was commonly reported that really rell ®^‘ 
seedR could not be sold in so small quantities. And no doubt that was quite true under the old meiliods of manage nie " l _ 
BiU just as they have found it necessary to (grow Roses by steam (see Rose Catalogue), so Bees have solved tne 
difficulty of handling Beeds by machinery. There is a machine at. Mill-street which does almost everything but think. xou 
simply fill a hopper with seeds and a rack with empty packets, switch on the electric current, and sit down to see tinea anu 
sealed packets passing down a shute at the rate of 3 to 4 thousand per hour. Perhaps you will not be able to calcuta 
how much that saves in hand labour in 12 months, but you will understand that the saving is tremendous. , .. 

Naturally, you will say to yourself. “That machine is a good thing for the Bees, but I don’t see where I come in. 
Well, the BeeB practise a sort of Practical Philanthropy. Instead of putting that saving to increase the profits, 

THEY USE IT TO BUY SEED. 

Not more seed, but better seed. No! not even better seed, because Bees find it possible to makeup Penny 
Packets Of the best, the highest quality seed obtainable. .... 

There are a good many other contributory reasons which goes to show how Bees can sell pennyworths (and any quantity 
upwards) of such seeds as the rich man s gardener buys in 2s 6d and 5s. packets. You can learn all about it. and also shout 
their famous five fold guarantee, from Bees’ Catalogue, which will be sent you gratis and post free. It is a roper n 
production on art paper, 120 pages and over 250 illustrations 

Write for it now, before you do another thins. LEST YOU FORGET. 

BBB S> 17Bb, mill STREET. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Crocus Imperati.— This showed itself on 
the last day of 1911. It is the most precious 
of all the 'early Crocuses, coming so early 
nod usually struggling with the weather for 
i long time. Happily, it thrives well in 
Grass, where I have had it for many years, 
Mil that is a great comfort, because in a 
witten bonier or bed it might have been 
disturbed long ago.—W. 

Tropaeolum speciosum. — Referring to 
"Dorset’s ” remarks in your issue of January 
13th. I do not find that the above needs any 
farther attention, if planted in shado in good 
•oil, with a few stones amongst the tuners 
to ensure good drainage. Some I planted in 
the uitumn of 1910 reached the roof last 
Limner, running up a trellis, a blaze of 
colour. -Ljsmoyne, Dartmoor. 

Elaagnus In fruit.— The beautiful ever- 
neen shrobcj of this family arc not yet grown 
enough. We find them quite hardy in 
fctttt. &nd good in effect in all weathers. 

branches come to us from Mr. Fox, 
(.’amino, Falmouth, showing plenty of 
fruit, which the shrub does not bear in 
northern places; also the variegated sorts, 
hit that has not any fruit. Those who love 
wrgwens can hardly surpass these in 
beauty. 

Canna Ehmanni in the open air in 
Hints. -My plants of Canna Ehmanni were 
w phenomenally large this year, it seemed 
»"rth while to photograph them. Some were 
‘Mall 1 could only just reach the blooms. 
h*y grew in a corner facing south and west, 
flerv. of course, well watered.— (Mbs.) 
EtUX Napier, Cat is field Cotta<je } F are ham y 
Honlf. 

.Many thanks for photo, which, we regret 
to *y, is much too small for us to be able 
to reproduce it,-E d.] 

Yucca glorlosa.— A correspondent writes 
^plaining that he cannot get this noble 
wt in the nursery, and asks us to tell him 

* ■ We cannot say, unless it is because 
^,°l the trade are so busy increasing 
. ^ that disgraces our gardens, like the 
,*[-<T»ted Privet and the common Laurel, 
jw wt-v do not think of really fine things. 

. w worst conies to us, we ought to be 
,! J. ®*ny of this from the States, 
r ' 11 grows well, and where, no doubt, it 

* common. 

flowers at Christmas. -To the list 
^yj^nthemuiM named bv Mr. F. Brad- 
*L tD ,[ loU? (January 13th, p. 16), for 
i***jj* ® OW€re at Christmas, an 
Jip,. 01 N ^° u d *** ma<le W favour of the 
U? rved ’ Mrfi - J - Thompson. This 
dL * Tftri€t - V grow in bush form 
*w«in. pUrp 2? uan “«d. as it is very free 
W» .lwv dividual blooms are 
if* (J ; . 8et . U P on ®tiff footstalks, and 

tkm w»riif w kite, which renders 

for decoration at the 
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A yellow Polyanthus. — At page 24, 
January 13th, an answer is given to 
“ S. B. D.” regarding the early Blooming 
of a yellow Polyanthus. There’is nothing 
new in this early blooming. During the 
twenty years I was at Forde Abbey, Dorset, 
there’was seldom a month from September 
till June in which I could not obtain blooms. 
Undoubtedly, the climate had much to do 
with this. In proof of this, I may say that 
since I caine to live in Surrey, though the 
same strain is grown and the same treatment 
given, I do not get this early and continuous 
blooming during winter.—J. Crook. 

Apple Calvllle Blanche.— This excellent 
French Apple is very welcome now in mid- 
January. I grow it on a south wall. Hitherto 
my acquaintance with it has been mostly 
throngh Covent Garden, where it comes a 
good deal, and therefore I am surprised and 
pleased to find the home-grown Apple seems 
to have more juice and flavour. The French 
cooks are very fond of it, and hence it comes 
to Covent Garden, where it is by no means 
the cheapest Apple. In France even, it is 
grown against south walls. The coming of 
the Newtown Pippin has lessened its value 
a good deal, as that Apple has generally fine 
juice as well as fine flavour.—W. 

Apple “ Underleaves.”—' This is a Glouces¬ 
ter name for Waltham Abbey Seedling. It 
can always be recognised by its remarkably 
small leaves for so large a fruit. As your 
correspondent remarks, its cooking qualities 
are good, and to those who object to sugar 
with cooked Apples this variety will be an 
acquisition. E. A. Bunyard, Maidstone. 

-- Referring to your reply last week, 

your description is incorrect. The Apple in 
question is very hard and green as Grass, 
moderate in size. There used to be a good 
tree in an orchard of Mr. A. E. Smith, The 
Hollies, Nailsworth, Glos. This Apple will 
keep until April or May. It is without 
doubt one of the very best for kitchen use. 
Where can young trees be purchased?— 
W. W. 

The delusions of Apple-growers.-Mr. 

Farmer, in his article on the delusions of 
Apple-growers, January 6th, calls attention 
-to the want of our appreciation 0 f flavour in 
our Apples, with which I quite agree ; but 
we cannot produce first-class flavoured 
fruits in our old worn-out orchards bv put¬ 
ting in these choice sorts. They will not 
grow, the soil is played out, and can be only 
bettered by using large quantities of lime or 
old mortar, which will not pay market- 
gardeners. What we require to grow first - 
class flavoured fruits is virgin soil, like that 
the foreign Apples come from. We want 
entirely new ground for Apple orchards, then 
we shall beat the. foreigner.— Charles 
Phelips, Milbrook, Child Okcfordy Bland- 
fordy Dorset. 

Autumn berries.— There have been several 
notices of the abundant crop of berries 
:ipened in the past autumn, but no one seems 
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to have mentioned Ampelopsis Veitehi, or the 
Myrtle, both of which ripened a full crop of 
berries on my wall facing south-west. A 
number of early Potatoes ripened a good 
quantity of fruits about the size of a green¬ 
gage. Is it of any use trying to raise seed¬ 
lings from any of them? And is it excep¬ 
tional their ripening? I have not noticed it 
before? Date stones, Grape stones, and 
Orange pips came up freely on a rubbish heap 
during the summer.— East Suffolk. 

Choice of plants in relation to climate.— 
With regard to Sir H. Maxwell’s note on this 
subject, I am 400 miles or more further south 
than his garden is, and find the same fault with 
the Caryopteris. It is not, I think, a good 
plant except under shelter. It is surprising 
what a number of poor plants are recom¬ 
mended by the trade and by certain of the 
people who introduce them, but who do not 
always know what goes to the making of a 
good garden plant. As regards the Hibiscus, 

I find it useless on cool ground, where it has 
leaves but does not flower, whereas a little 
further south, in Sussex, it opens pretty well. 
There is only one way of testing a plant, and 
that is growing it in one’s own garden, be¬ 
cause soils, altitudes, and climates, lead to 
such different results.—W. 

Lachenalia pendula.— A cultural com¬ 
mendation was worthily bestowed upon a 
group of this Lachenalia, shown by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, of Reading, at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on Janu¬ 
ary 9th. The bold, sturdy, and prettily- 
mottled stems were in every case carrying 
a large number of drooping flowers, whose 
colour is so difficult to define. It has been 
described as a mixture of deep purple, red, 
and yellow, and this is, perhaps, os near tho 
mark a-s possible. Cut spikes were exhi¬ 
bited, and, associated with Roman Hyacinths 
and small Ferns, the general effect w r as most 
pleasing. Lachenalia pendula is said to have 
been introduced in 1789, about which time so 
many South African plants were sent to this 
country. It is of good free growth, and is 
one of the cheapest of all the Lachenalias. 

The Alexandrian Laurel. This is a very 
beautiful plant, but does not deserve to be 
classed with the “ fine-foliaged plants.’* It is 
one of the most valuable we have for indoor 
decoration in winter. I am surprised that 
Mr. Fitzherbert should say that it does not 
fruit well in this country, because with me it 
fruits rather well, and I have never seen the 
least sign of tenderness in it. I have seen it 
thrive well in peat and sandy soils, and in 
my own case in stiff loam.—W. 

-Anent the note on this handsome 

foliaged plant, it may be interesting to re¬ 
cord that I have had’ it growing in dense 
shade for the past ten years with excellent 
results. In fact, if anything, it does better 
than does its near relative, the Butcher's 
Broom (Ruscus aculeatus). It does not, how ¬ 
ever, fruit in such a poslU<5h[‘ - : 4?hich the 
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latter does, and to ensure its doing so a 
sheltered place quite in the open must l>e 
accorded it. When living in the west mid¬ 
lands it always fruited freely with me. With 
regard to its value from a decorative point of 
view I can endorse nil that Mr. S. W. Fitz 
herbert says in its favour, as I have on 
many occasions for years past used the 
matured bamboo-like growths in a cut state 
for indoor decoration. A. W. 

Paper bags for fruit. This system of 
protecting fruit finds much favour in France, 
and for many years has also been used in 
Japan as a preventive of Fusicladium. Your 
readers need not, however, neglect their use 
on account of the difficulty of getting the 
special parchment paper. One of the largest 
nurserymen in France, whose Pears are the 
admiration of Parisian amateurs, uses the 
pages of the “ Indicateur Chaix,” the French 
“Bradshaw." The large size of the pages 
(quarto) renders them a handy 6ize for the 
purpose, and the result is excellent. 1 tried 
it on apples this summer, and on late sorts it 
was successful, blit on mid-season and early 
sorts the result was a premature baking! 
For such difficult varieties us Culville 
Blanche and Newtown Wonder it would no 
doubt be most effective. E. A. Bunyakd. 

Parrotia persica. —This showy member of 
the Hamamelis family, owing to the mild 
weather of the present winter, has bloomed 
several weeks earlier than usual, for it is 
now (mid-January) covered with its bright 
red blossoms, whereas it is often the end of 
February or beginning of March before it is 
so far advanced. I*, persica 'is rather rare in 
British gardens, although it is by no means 
of recent introduction. Closely allied to the 
Hamamelis, it was called Hamamelis persica 
by De Candolle, but it will be seen to differ 
from the Witch Hazels by having no con¬ 
spicuous petals, the showy part of the flower 
being the numerous red stamens. These are 
very noticeable, as several flowers are borne 
together from short growths on the younger 
branches and from terminal buds. The 
leaves are very beautiful in autumn, for 
previous to falling, golden, red. and scarlet 
tints are assumed. This brilliant colouring 
is retained for several weeks. Parrotia 
persica thrives in any good garden soil. D. 

Protecting Fruit. The illustration in a 
recent issue reminded me that I intended 
calling the attention of your readers to the 
most, effectual protection to hanging fruit I 
have ever experienced, among various 
methods tried for very many years this being 
the “ Sacs a raisin,” referred to by Mr. Sor- 
many Langelier, at the close of the season of 
1910“ avs being largely used for this purpose 
in Jersey. In the pad trying season they 
have answered perfectly. They are easily 
put on, and when the mouth is drawn up and 
closed by the small indiarubber disc, the 
siring loop hung on the nearest twig, there is 
perfect security in preventing the fruit fall¬ 
ing, getting damaged, and worthless, and I 
have saved literally hundreds, which the pre¬ 
mature ripening this season rendered one 
liable to. I have used some seven hundred, 
and so given them an extended trial. They 
are inexpensive, costing something like one 
halfpenny each, and with ordinary care 
they will last, for years, evidently. They 
are* well worth trying, experimentally at first, 
when I am confident the good results I liavc 
derived from them will be confirmed.— 
Thomas Curtis. 

Old and New Chrysanthemums.— The 

notes under this heading on page 27, in the 
issue of January 13th last, attracted my 
attention for several reasons. I have come 
to regard the so-called “election ” as of little 
or no practical value. Little importance, I 
fear, can be attached to the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by a number of men such as those to 
whom the power of voting is given, because 
bo few of them have the facilities for seeing 
the bulk of the newer and better sorts, and 
consequently, are unable to make proper com¬ 
parisons. A careful scrutiny of these lists 
invariably reveals the fact that, when ex¬ 
pressing their opinion of the new’ sorts, the 
names they give prove conclusively they are 
quite behind the times in this matter. To 
attach any importance to such an election, 
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an appeal should be made to the specialists 
and market grower**, who grow a large num¬ 
ber of plants and good batches of the better 
kinds. There aro men who have grown 
Chrysanthemums for many years, and who 
are very familiar with Loth old and new 
aorta, and who have a very wide knowledge 
of the subject. It is to paioJi men that the 
voting thould Ik* entrusted. Ifow many of 
our growers of the big Chrysanthemum 
blooms for exhibition cultivate or are fami¬ 
liar with twenty-four so-called decorative 
sorts? In few gardening establishments nre 
so many varieties grown !—A. It. H. 

Rose Zephirin Drouhin. 1 grow ala>ut a 
dozen plants of this Rose, and have found it 
a good doer. Have always pruned fairly 
hard each year. Last season it made* 8 feet 
growths and flowered freely all summer. 
Although Bourbon Itoses do not. as a rule, 
require any great amount of pruning, I have 
found Zephirin Drouhin and Mme. Isaac 
Periere both grow and flower freely under 
fairly drastic pruning. No doubt soil and 
position carry great weight. My soil is of a 
heavy texture, between black loam and 
yellow clay, and nearly all classes of Roses 
grow’ admirably. I enclose a photo of Blush 
Rambler, which is a fair representation of 
the vigour* of growth and free flowering of 
most. Roses here. I use alternately cow- 
ami stable manure for winter dressing, and 
am not a believer in pig manure for roses, 
although I know many would differ from me 
on this point. I always u«o soot freely, as 
it gives colour to the growth, and helps ward 
off disease. — Harry Edwards, Xorton 
Priory Gardens, C/iicftes/er. 

— This flowers in clusters on the tips of 
its branches. Cutting it back certainly would 
prevent it flowering. It only needs old wood 
cleared out; and when cut for the house, 
taking off in long branches.— Wasp. 

The dwarf “Irish" Juniper. I fear 
“ S. A. D.’s ” reference to this beautiful 
little tree will give a wrong impression to 
such of your readers as are not acquainted 
with its charms. 1 think there must be some 
error in the statement that “ plants of twenty 
years’ grow th are not more than 4 feet high.” 
If “ S. A. D.” had staled a third of this 
height he would, according to my experience, 
have boon nearer the mark (but perhaps the 
figure is an error). I have grown a speci¬ 
men much longer than that, and I have seen 
specimens authoritatively stated to be over 
forty years old and which yet were not over 
20 inches high. Perhaps the specimens your 
correspondent, had in mind have been grown 
in rich soil. I see “Nicholson’s Dictionary” 
gives the height as 1 foot to 3 feet, and that 
it is found on the Pyrenees at great eleva¬ 
tions. It is stated to be easily raised from 
cuttings. These, when procurable, strike 
fairly easily, but- I find it rather difficult to 
keep the plants going for the first two or 
three years alter they are rooted. It is a 
pity that this lovely little tree is not more 
common. It is the choicest of the email- 
growing Conifers suitable for the smaller 
rock gardens ; but life is too short to grow 
these into specimens to sell. Growing them 
on for our own pleasure is another matter. 
—J. Stormonth, Kirkbride, Carlisle. 

Some plants that fail. —Mv experience of 
Caryopteris mastacanthus is exactly the 
same as that of Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
if lie cannot succeed satisfactorily with it at 
Monreith, which is an exceptionally mild 
district even for the south-west of Scotland, 
it will be found that there are a great many 
places in England also where it is hopeless 
to attempt growing this pretty plant. I have 
flowered it once, I think, but I do not grow’ it 
now, as space is more usefully occupied 
with plants which can be better depended 
upou. Hibiscus syriacus I have still in my 
garden, but I find that it is hopeless to ex¬ 
pect it to flower, and it has to depart, after 
having tried it both here and in a garden 
by the sea. Salvia Pitche>ri is of no u>e 
either, while Gilia coronopifolia I once 
pulled through one winter, only to lose it the 
next. Kniphofia nobilis is a little better, 
and I have been able to retain it for several 
years in succession. The spring of 1911 was 
very trying to Kniphcfms with me, and 
several were killed, nobilis among the num¬ 


ber. while other* were badly crippled. 
K. caulescena suffered less even than other 
forms of the Torch Lily, and it seems rather 
difficult to account for this, save on (lie 
theory that it. is inherently hardier than fli* 
others.—S. AhN'OTT, Cum fries. 

The double blue Hepatiea. -Probably 
“All Amateur’s” difficulty with this plant i* 
not with the variety, but with the amall 
plants procurable, and the fact that the 
plant resents moving. It is easy to move the 
commoner sorts, which one has in old 
clumps, and which are probably moved with 
balls of soil intact. It is quite different 
when one comes to move plants which have 
been pulled to pieces at every opportunity, 
and sent out with no soil attached. Hero I 
have found it as easy to grow as the others, 
and I have had a deal of experience of 
failure with this family, as the soil is not 
naturally suited to them. Though heavy 
and good, it solidifies and cracks so badly 
as to lose all its moisture in hot weather. 
Now, T find that if the position be cool and 
the soil well worked to a good depth, and 
plenty of farmyard manure worked in, there 
is success with any of the family. Perhaps, 
“An Amateur” does not know that then 
aro three, if not four, distinct forms of 
double blue Hepatiea. The best and finest 
is that named acutiloba pi., not because it 
is a form of the American H. acutiloba, but 
because its foliage, while being larger and 
more robust than that of the ordinary double 
blue, is more acute in form. It is also 
spotted and shaded with a lighter green.- 
J. Stormonth, Kirlbride , Carlisle. 

--Perhaps my experience will be of use 

to an “ Amateur of Hardy Flowers.” Her 1 , 
on the Cotswolds, on the oolite, I find the 
only Hepatiea that does not mind where it i 
grows is the Double Rc«e. All the other- 
like shade. I have the Double Rose under a 
wall facing west, and also in a bed shaded 
by trees. In both situations it grows 
vigorously. ’There were splendid clumps of 
the single blue years ago on the west side of 
the manor bouse figured in “A Cotswold 
Village.” Hepaticas like being watered in 
summer. F. G. Dutton, liibury Yicaray, 
Fa i rford. 

The Flame Nasturtium (Tropmolum 
speciosum).— I note that “Dorset” asks for 
the experience of others with regard to rai- 
ing of above from seed (vide p. 25, January- 
13th). Personally, I have never attempted 
to increase the plant from seed, but on 
putting the question to a friend he replied 
he had done >o, and the result, although the 
seed was freshly gathered, was a failure. 
How to account for this he is unable to say. 
However, in “Dorset’s” case ho has, R 
seems, been hitherto successful in raising 
plants from home-saved seed sown as 60 on as 
ripe, but failed to do so when seed wa* 
obflined from another source, and sowing wa*> 
deferred until spring. It is possible, Jn fact 
quite probable, this negative result was 
owing to the seed having deteriorated, aim 
my reasons for saying so a r e as follows. A 
few years ago I was staying at a boarding¬ 
house for a few days in the neighbourhood of 
Dolgelly, and the proprietor, who was a keen 
gardener, showed me a frame full of seed¬ 
ling Tropaeolums that he had raised with 
the object of disposing of them to visitors, 
which he assured me he had no difficulty in 
doing. The seeds had been sown as soon as 
ripe in small 60-sized pots, his reason for 
doing this being that it rendered root dis¬ 
turbance unnecessary, and at the same time 
proved a more convenient method for visitors 
to take away their purchases. The raisei * 
reason for placing pots in a cold frame was 
to afford protection against rain and snow, 
which are apt to be heavy in the district. 
Spring ©owing was deprecated, as he foum 
the germinating power of the seed soon tv 
| predated, and In all likelihood this was tn ? 
case with regard to the seed obtained by 
“ Dorset.” It slfould, perhaps, be mentioned 
that the Flame Nasturtium forms a mo*t 
conspicious and attractive feature in many 
gardens situated In and around the locality 
alluded to, and winch leads to numbers ° 
visitors, after they have witnessed the eneci 
created by it when in full flower, bems 
anxious to acquire plants of i£— -A. W. 
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APPLE ROSEMARY RUSSET. 

Taw variety ranks as one of the best of the 
type of Apples designated Russets. It is 
not w large m some, neither is the skin e>o 
thick!v coated with russet, as is the case 
nth other varieties, but, os may be seen by 
tbf illustration, it is above medium size, hand¬ 
somely proportioned, and the skin is covered 
with just a sufficiency of pale-brown russet 
to warrant its inclusion in this section of 
Apples. An additional feature is the deli¬ 
cate rosy flush which the fruit* take on 
then they are fully exposed to the sun. 
Ibe fledi is yellowish, tender, juicy, short 
eating, and tiie flavour very rich and aro¬ 
matic. Its season of use is from the end of 
the year until March. Like all lute-keeping 
varieties, the fruits should not be gathered 
till the last moment, and then be stored in 
a perfectly cool place, when they will keep 
nil the period named with all their good 
(piiiities unimpaired. Grown ns a bush, it 


i ^ rce fhul bears two crops in a year. 

Tho same temperature* that will suit early 
Grape* will do for early Figs. The prun¬ 
ing and training are easily understood. 
With properly-constructed borders, com- 
! bined with surface feeding, there will Ik? no 
failures. 


WINTER PEARS. 

It is evident from the recurrent*? of note* 
in the columns of Gardening Illustrated 
that considerable interest attaches to the 
I subject of winter Pears. It is an undoubted 
fact — sorry am I to any so—that some of 
| out best Pears, both for autumn and winter 
! are looked at askance by consumers be¬ 
cause they are small. Especially is this the 
case with the general public, who purchase 
Pears from fruiterers, in whose shops large 
and eye-filling varieties always command a 
| high price and a ready sale. This point was 
j illustrated in my own experience quite re¬ 
cently, when iv ’neighbour, not particularly 
interested in gardening or fruit-growing, was 
looking over my store room. Among other 




k* 1 * *ith great regularity and freely, ojid 
gently carries a crop when other vnrie- 
bear but sparsely or uot at all. The 
P 0 **® 1 ** Peculiar, this being very 
&pngbt, consequently rather severe training 
“ u> be resorted to while the tree* are in 
Jwjg state, otherwise the branches will 
r « thick that but little sunlight 
interior of the tree. It is a 
* • nur dc-ert Apple and worthy of inclu 
L . In 4DV ®°U«Uoii wherever late table 
*** we in request. 
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Pears, some good-sized Glou Morceau were 
lying near Winter Nelis. My friend referred 
somewhat contemptuously to the latter, re¬ 
marking that he would not care to give more 
than a penny for a hatful. I handed him one 
and invited him to try it, which he did with 
satisfactory' results, for, said he, “ I apolo- 

5iso to the wee Pear!" Winter Noli* is tin- 
oubtedly handicapped iu popularity by its 
somewhat small size, but where it* delicious 
flavour i* known, the only difficulty, in my 
experience, is to muke the *upply equal to 
the demand. I have several trees of Winter 
Nelis, and they bear well and regularly in a 
south-west exposure. 

I notice—page 746—that, writing on the 
subject of winter Pears, “B. H., in com¬ 
paring Doyenne du Comice and Thompson’*, 
observes that the latter is in many respect* 
“ little ” inferior to the former. Personally, 
I should not institute a comparison betwee'n 
these two fine Peal's ; but if I did, it would 
not be to the disadvantage of Thompson’*. 
The flavour of each is distinct, and each in 
it* ow n way is excellent, Thompson’s having 
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what might be described a* the Beurrc or 
buttery flavour which Doyenne lacks. 
Again, the flesh of the latter is of a firmer 
texture than that of Thompson’s; but, of 
course, personal tnstes vary 8 , and rightly bo. 
By-the-way, I find that Thompson's succeed* 
best on the Pear stock, much more *o than 
on the Quince. Another good winter variety 
may be found in the rather old General 
Todleben, usually a dependable cropper, 
ami, if not- quite first-class in flavour. Jt I* 
a Large and juicy fruit with pinkish flesh. 

I have been rather disappointed in Fondant* 
de Thiriot, which bore for the first time 
during the past season. The fruit* are 
large and handsome, the flavour undeniable, 
but it only keeps in good condition for a 
very short time. This variety is also on 
Pear stock, and was planted two years ago. 
Perhaps other growers of Fondante do 
Thiriot will give their opinions of this Pear. 

K. 8 . T. 

DELUSIONS OF APPLE GROWERS. 
There is much good sense in what Mr. 
Farmer write* in Gardening Illustrated, 
January 6th, but he is under a delusion 
when lie says that foreign Apple* urc vastly 
inferior to our very choice standard kinds, 
among which he names Nonpareil. No more 
unjust statement could be made. For nianv 
years I have made a point of testing the host 
Apples that came from America and those 
of our own country and or France, and 
there is no Apple grown in England or 
r ranee that is quite as good as the best 
American. To name the Newtown, only, as 
grown on the east side of America, and the 
delicious Spitsbergen Only the very be*t 
of our native Apple* can come near to tho s o 
among which 1 would place the Ribston ami 
the Blenheim as really good cooking and 
eating Apples which find their own sugar. 

As regards advertising an Apple, that is all 
wrong. 1 he best advertisement is a good 
Apple, nnd almost every shop window in 
Loudon is full of these first-rate American 
Apples. Uur raiser* have not paid enough 
attention to flavour, and now they have to 
pay for it. With the splendid American and 
colonial kind* already in the market it will 
be vain to compete with poor kind*. We 
have to make the best of it, and the first 
thing to do is to get rid of poor and doubtful 
kind* and only grow our best with tho right 
kinds, particularly the Rib-don, which £ 
think a far hetter Apple than Cox’*. 

___ A. C. 

USING CAUSTIC ALKALI SOLUTION. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

I have often been struck with the fact 
that those advocating winter washes Tor fruit 
trees.while giving direction* that the hands 
should be protected by glove* (cloth or 
leather), do not give the simple remedy for 
scalding or burning of the skin bv the caustic 
alkali wash. Get a wooden bucket (a metal 
one would «oon be spoiled, and would also 
epoil the “cure”). A woodeu one may be 
bought for sixpence iu the shape of one of 
rhe empty American lard buckets. Put into 
tin* about a gallon of cold water and a glass 
of oil of vitriol or commercial sulphuric acid 
Mix by stirring. This should have a sharp 
acid taste, but not too burning. Keep this 
near when sprayiug, and if a splash of spray 
gets on the skin anywhere rub with a clotii 
dipped in this dilute acid solution. This at 
once kills both the alkali and the acid, each 
neutralising the other and producing sulphate 
of soda (or potash if pearlash wash is used). 

A* the washing and neutralising proceed, the 
acid in the bucket, of course, gets weaker 
but he would be a very unhundy man indeed 
who would splash *o much on* himself that 
he would use up the whole bucket full. The 
acid would possibly discolour clothes, leaving 
red spots where it fell, although I hardly 
think that the strength I mention would be 
concentrated enough. I know the dilute acid 
will do so, but it is about I to 11 of water, 
this that I advise being 1 to 64. It is very 
necessary to impress on workmen the need of 
care in handling the stuff, as they generally 
pride themselves on the hardness of their 
skin. A man was bi^jg^ to fmfoy his em- 
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plover with hie hands badly burned, in spite 
of the caution given him. It took a consider¬ 
able time to heal the wounds. 

Moira, co. Down. T. H. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Coping for garden wall.— I see at pa«e 5 you 
reeommend tiles for copinp a 9-inch wall. 1 have a 
garden wall, 9 inches thick. I asked a builder to 
give me an estimate for tiling it, and he informed 
me tluit it was not wide enough. Can a 9-inch wall 
be tiled? Are pan tiles or ordinary ones best? Is 
it necessary to have a wooden frame work and laths? 
—Anon. 

[The tiles used for the coping of fruit- 
walls are not those ordinarily in use for the 
roofing of houses, but are made specially for 
the purpose. They are mostly made flat on 
the underside and slightly higher in the 
middle on the upper surface so that water 
will run off easily to the edges. Just under 
the two lower outside edges there is a shallow 
groove to arrest any water which may run 
under and to prevent the same from running 
back to and down the face of the wall. In 
an ordinary* way, 9-ijich walls are coped with 
tiles 14 inches square, which leaves a pro¬ 
jection on either side of inches only, which 
is, however, not sufficient to protect the 
trees from the effects of “drip” and to 
avoid the necessity for the erection of tem¬ 
porary wooden copings in the spring. Tiles 
18 inches and 21 inches square would be 
much better, as there is then an overhang 
on either side of 4£ inches and 6 inches 
respectively, to which the edges of the poles 
for keeping the curtains or netting, as the 
case may be, from coming into contact with 
the trees, may be fixed. We have seen the 
difficulty got over, when the original coping 
was not wide enough to shed rain-water 
clear of the trees, by inserting roofing slates 
beneath the cope-tiles. These were allowed 
to project beyond the face of the wall some 
5 inches to 6 inches. We have also known 
ordinary roofing tiles used in the same way. 
The above-mentioned tiles are, of course, 
though more costly, the best to employ. 
They are also almost indestructible, and if 
laid'in cement, and the joints made with the 
name material, the wall remains perfectly 
sound and dry. Stock sizes are, we believe, 
from 14 inches up to 24 inches square. They 
are from 1$ inch to 2 inches thick at the 
outer edges, and from 3 inches to 3J inches 
thick at the ridge in the centre. Ordinary 
flat tiles, termed “quarries” by builders, 
may also be used. These are of one uniform 
thickness, but have no groove or drip on 
the undersides. These could l>e obtained 
in sizes from 18 inches to 21 inches square, 
and although not so durable as proper 
coping tiles are much cheaper.] 

Spraying fruit-trees. -For spraying fruit-trees, 
etc for brown-rot, please say what proportion of 
sulphate of iron to water, and also If it is necessary 
tr> add sulphuric acid?—K. Simpson. 

[Provided you spray the tree® before the 
buds start into growth you may use the iron 
sulphate at the rate of 1 lb. to each gallon of 
water. This is the maximum quantity re¬ 
commended, and is for bad cases. Where 
the attack has been less severe one-half or 
one-third would suffice. It is best dissolved 
in warm water, to which end place the re¬ 
quired quantity in a wooden bucket or old 
tub, add sufficient hot water to dissolve the 
whole, and then dilute with cold, soft water. 
Apply with a spraying nozzle. The sulphate 
will give the wood on the trees a rusty 
appearance, at which you need not feel the 
least alarmed. Scrupulously cleanse the soil 
beneath the trees by ridding it of leaves, 
decaying vegetation, prunings, etc., in fact 
anything likely to form a resting place for 
the spores of the fungus, before carrying out 
the spraying. The addition of sulphuric acid 
is not required. 

Cornish Gilliflower Apple, pruning. -Kindly 
tell me how to treat a Cornish Gilliflower Apple- 
tree as I have been told ft always bears fruit from 
the new wood, and that it is the only Apple that 
does bear In this way. If that is so, how shall I 
prune it?—S. C. ... , 

[You have been misinformed, as there are 
many other varieties of Apples which bear 
fruit on the voting wood besides Cornish 
Gilliflower. The best wav to deal with such 
is to save all the young shoots having fruit- 
buds situated at their tips at pruning time, | 
and to spur them back after they have fruited | 
the following autumn. If the trees are 


pruned in the ordinary way a great sacrifice 
of fruit-buds is the result, and in some 
seasons this means an almost total loss of 
croi). The beet method of growing Cornish 
Gilliflower is as a partially-restricted bush, 
which invariably results in the production 
of plenty of fruit-buds both on spurs as well 
as on the tips of the young wood all over the 
tree.] _ 

GARDEN FOOD. 

SOUPS WITHOUT MEAT. 

Among the beliefs or delusions of the 
average cook is the idea that it is imjvossible 
to make good and tasty soup without flesh 
meat. A portion of some animal or a quan¬ 
tity of stock made from flesh of some kind 
is considered indispensable in the making of 
fresh, wholesome soup. This is quite a delu¬ 
sion. Most delicious soups can be made en¬ 
tirely without meat, and when so made the 
flavour of the vegetables is preserved and the 
soups are correspondingly improved. In a 
town there may be some difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing quite fresh vegetables, but in country 
gardens this should not be so. French and 
other good cooks make delicious soups with¬ 
out meat, but with a liberal U6<? of those 
garden herbs which are so pleasant and 
grateful. Attention to these little joints will 
give excellent results in the preparation of 
soups without meat. It is well to note that 
even when souj)s are made with meat in 
them it is the vegetable substances which 
give the appetising flavour and make them 
so acceptable. 

Leek soup. —Shred finely 2 Leeks, half head 
of Celery, 1 small bunch herbs, blanch in 
boiling water, then strain off and let the 
cold water tap run on them for some 
minutes, then drain on a cloth. Crush 1 tea¬ 
cupful Tapioca and soak it for 1 hour, add 
to 1 quart of boiling vegetable stock, boil 
gently for 20 minutes, then add vegetables, 
and boil 30 minutes, season to taste, add 
1 gill cream or piece of butter, serve 
croutons. 

Tomato and llarlnj soup. — 2 lb. of fresh 
Tomatoes ; 1 teacup of Pearl Barley; ]]oz. 
of butter; 6ozs. of Onions; 2 quarts of 
water ; a little salt. Brown the butter, put 
in the Onions, cut into small pieces and fry 
till tender, jxmr on boiling water; add To¬ 
matoes (skinned by scalding them) and Bar¬ 
ley, and stew 4 hours; strain if desired. 
Some milk added a few minutes before serv¬ 
ing improves all sorts of vegetable soups. 

Mixed vegetable soup.— Wash a small Cauli¬ 
flower or Broccoli, pull it in pieces and place 
in a quart of water; cook till tender, but not 
broken. Have ready (cut small) 1 Carrot, 
1 Turnip, 2 Onions, half head of Celery, 2 
or 3 Potatoes, 3 skinned Tomatoes. Cut 
these vegetables all up and place in a frying 
pan with 2ozs. of butter, cooking till a light 
brown, then add these to the Cauliflower 
broth. Let the whole simmer for 3 hours ; 
add 1 pint of milk or pint of water or more 
as preferred, put in the pieces of boiled 
Cauliflower, also 6alt and pepper. 

Cabbage soup. —1 cabbage ; 1 oz. of butter ; 

1 tablesjxxmfui of chopped Parsley ; 1 small 
Onion ; 1 pint of milk ; 1$ pints of boiling 
water; 1 tablespoonful of Semolina; half 
teaspoon of salt; 4 teaspoon of jjepjjer. Re¬ 
move the outer leaves from the Cabbage, 
cut it in half and soak in cold water 1 hour, 
then cut out the stalk, shred the cabbage 
finely and put it into the saucepan with the 
boiling water, the milk, the Onion, the Pars¬ 
ley, chopped very small, the butter, pepjjer 
and salt. Let these come to boiling point, 
cook for 1 hour; sprinkle in the Semolina, 
stirring all the time, and then boil 10 min¬ 
utes longer. Serve very hot with toasted 
bread cut into squares. This souj) is im¬ 
proved by being passed through a hair sieve 
and then put into a saucepan to get hot 
again. 

Potato soup. —Take four moderate-sized 
Potatoes, boil and mash them ; 1 large 

Onion ; a small head of Celery. Cut up the 
Onion and Celery and boil in milk, when 
done add the Potatoes. Pass all through a 
hair sieve; season with white pepper and 
salt; bring it to the ordinary thickness of a 
thick soup with milk if necessary. Serve 
hot. * 
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Palestine soup. —2 lb. of Jerusalem Arti¬ 
chokes ; 1 large Onion ; 2 or 3 stalks (not 
heads) of Celery; 2oz«f. of butter; 1 quart 
of milk; 2 bay leaves. Peel and throw into 
vinegar and water the Artichokes, put them 
with the Onion and Celery into a atewpan 
in which the butter has been melted; cover 
the pan and let the vegetables steam in their 
own iuice until tender, taking care they do 
not brown, when quite soft add the milk, 
which must slowly get hot but not boil; then 
take out the Onion and Celery, and rub the 
rest through a hair sieve with a wooden 
sjxxm ; put the puree back in the nan with 
salt, pepper, and the Bay leaves ; allow it to 
boil for about half an hour. Just before 
serving, remove Bay leaves and stir in a gill 
of hot cream or 1 oz. of butter. 

Macaroni soup.— Cut up 4 lb. of Onions, 
fry in 1 or 2ozs. of butter until browned. 
Place in a pan together with 4ozs. Macaroni, 
and 1 quart of salted water, cook 1 hour. 
Add 1 quart of new milk and seasoning; boil 
for 10 minutes and serve. Strain if desired. 

Italian soup. —£ lb. each of Turnips, Car¬ 
rots, Onions, 4 lb. Macaroni, 1 small Beet¬ 
root, loz. Parsley, 2ozs. butter, 2 quarts 
of water, 1 pint of milk. Slice the vege¬ 
tables (exeent the Beetroot), boil them in 
the water, break the Macaroni 6mall and 
boil it in milk. When the vegetables and 
Macaroni are cooked mix them; add the 
Parsley and also the Beetroot, previously 
boiled and cut up small, adding the butter 
and seasoning. Heat up and serve. • 

Tomato soup. —Take lib. of Tomatoes, 
jx>ur boiling water on them and stand a few 
minutes before peeling. Slice them, chop 
1 Onion, put with the Tomatoes in a pan 
and simmer for an hour, then add seasoning 
and a little butter. Mix 4 pint of milk with 
a teasjvoonful of flour, add to the soup. Stir 
and boil for five minutes. 

Chestnut son;;.—Boil 4 lb. of Chestnuts till 
tender, shell and remove brown skin while 
hot. Take sufficient milk and water for 
quantity of nuts, add a little chopped Onion. 
Boil together till nuts are soft enough to 
pass through a sieve, then add a small piece 
of butter and seasoning. Heat up and serve. 

Julienne soup. —Cut some Carrots, Tur- 
nijxs. Onions, Celery and Leeks into thin 
strips, using double quantity of Carrots and 
Turnijvs. Dry them and then fry slowly in 
2ozs. of butter until brown; add 2 quarts 
water and simmer until tender; season with 
salt and a teasjjoonful of castor 6iigar. Chop 
some Chervil or Parsley, add and serve. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Maple Sugar and Its use.— This is a good 
thing when pure, but there is reason for 
thinking that it is very often adulterated with 
manufactured sugar, which, if so, is a very 
fraudulent business. But it can be got by 
taking a little trouble, Irom those who make 
it in the district where the tree abounds. 
It is made up in several forms, all agreeable, 
and though we have not in England acquired 
the habit of using it with buckwheat cakes, 
or otherwise, it is still agreeable for break¬ 
fast. -I get it from Miss Dodd, of Turnflower 
Farm, East Corinth, Vermont, who has the 
happiness of living in the region where the 
beautiful tree grows in fine state, and it ean 
also be got from Jackson's, Piccadilly.—™- 

Another false Artichoke l-I am vexed to 
6ee you have another plant taking the name 
of Artichoke, and quite wrongly, because that 
poor little Chinese Stochys might as well ne 
given a simjder and better name. We wig* 
as well make the names mouse and crocodile 
synonymous. Please do not confuse your 
readers with the same name for wholly > 
ferent things, and keep the name Articho 
for the true plant, quite distinct as it w fr0I1 J 
all the others. Please excuse my writing as i 
do, as I do not want any more gardeners™ 
be driven into the madhouse owing 1 
confusion of a stujjefying n omenc lature. 

‘■The English Flower Garden anrf Home 
Grounds. "—New Edition, ltth, revised 
tiom of all the beet plants, trees, anti shn , 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on i«gh 

medium 8vo, 15s. ; post free, Us. M ‘ The Englisn 
Flower Garden” may also l* 0 r 

S vole., half vellum, tU net. Of nil booKteuer 
from the office of Gakdinixo |U*C®TRA*W>, 17, 
street, London, E.C. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


rock, alpine, boo, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

WATER IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 

THU i« a laxury which few owners of rock 
jirikas hare the advantage of, but we are 
tct sore that that is always a great loss. 
Tbs association of water and rock or alpine 
flints is not so constant. In the Alps one 
tta many instances of it, perhaps, in an 
toor, but generally where rock and alpine 
pliati abound they are without the presence 
of water. In our moist couutry, cooled 
by frequent rains, it is not essential 
in the rock garden; but where from 
mtural or artificial sources it is available 
a nay be used with good taste. Of this, per¬ 
haps the best example is in Sir F. Crisp's 
prvlro at Friar Park, which I have often 
«flj'oved in all sorts of weather and always 
litai so well for its delicious surroundings 
mil rock and alpine plants. The coming of 


however, is not the only distinctive attri¬ 
bute of the plant under notice, ns those who 
have at any time possessed the real thing 
know quite well. The true plant has flowers 
of about the size of a shilling, whose de¬ 
cidedly crimped petals are of that sparkling, 
glistening white which appeals at a glance. 
The petals are somewhat notched at their 
exposed edges, the result to some extent of 
the crimping already referred to. The 
rounded petals are well imbricated, rarely, 
if ever, part, and never recurve, as do some 
others of its set. The scarlet-coloured stems 
and buds are very showy in their early 
stages. Above all else, the true plant is tho 
most fragrant-flowered variety that I know. 
Unlike the majority, it never forms tufts, 
but inclines to spread laterally, the rosettes 
being of the largest size and quite distinct 
in tlieir good glaucous-grey tone. Both 
Gloria and Magna liave somewhat larger 
flowers, perhaps, by actual measurement, 
but neither of these lias the sparkling purity 
of the plant I have in mind. S. B. grnndi- 
flora is also a good large-flowered variety, 
and there are others, though none of them, 


Water in the rock garden at Sir Frank Crisp's, Henley. 

nobler coloured and other water Lilies so far us I know, equals this best and, prob- 
• * rveent vnrs has increased the desire for aljjy, rarest of them all. E. II. Jenkins. 

If" X* garden Where, however, I Alpines toTtor rockery.-1 "'ll he much 
.P^w to have a little separate pool obliged it you "will kiudly recommend tome small 
“ a better than associating it with the rock alpine hardy plants which would do und look wdl in 
Water Lilies do fx^t of all in the ^ritig and summer on a wry dry rockery facing 

““»>»* Of rivem JS £1°' They X‘l' t ** * ro "‘ h “ 

w<? have them with stalks 10 ft. [Some of the more suitable of the«e would 
_? tnd therefore it is not always easy to include the Aubrietias, Alpine Phloxes, and 
(r u”/‘ 8 “ f 1,1 # a ™ c k 8 ardon - A rare certain Campanulas, each of which would 
u JZ£ to Wt for a time until prov ide n mass of colour. If you only re- 
6 8 1 ° P lapt ^gewhere. quire a few for the sides of the steps, as 

SAXIFRAGA BURSERIANA MAJOR indicated, the above may be of too free a 

!"?*who really know the distinct beauty growth. However, here ore the names of 
r * bw ® o! this unequalled variety of 450,110 wl,,ch comb,no attribute of dwarf- 
gj* mirage will need no reraiiider **** with that of freo flowering and complete 


_ i« oi 

“ a fcefcon when every day is re- hardiness t —Campanula muralis, C. pusilla 
*i anew. I have long looked upon alba, Phlox Nelsoni, Erinus alpinusE. a. 
true plant-av quite the most aris- albus, Linaria pileea, Suxifraga A.zoon 
Jr** 0 * A* a variety who«e unique- rosea, S. coehlearis, S. c. minor, S. apicu- 
T nctiv€TH *’ clear as the lata, Theris Little Gem, Aubnetia tauneola. 

i nfortu . natol y. quite a number Aeliilleu Clavenme, Lychnis almna. Edel- 
^^fly-flowering Saxifrages is offered weiss, Sedura dasyphv] 
to.. ® M "major” the varietal name Veronica pimeloides, V. 

E«£T ll3r l ? ck€d 0,1 t° almost any 
**** flowers are a little 
*e of the type. Size of flower, 


t* « major, 

tacked on to almost any rosace lanuginosa, Dianthus alpinus, D. 


v - .Qjait i^c by Google 


cscehts, D. squarrosus, and Sempervivura 
araohuoideum.j. 


FERNS. 

DAVALLIAS ON TREE FERN STEMS. 
Davallias form a genua which for several 
reasons has attained a very high degree of 
popularity. First of all, they are of a very 
striking appearance, their rhizomes when 
deprived of foliage bearing a certain 
resemblance individually to a hare’s foot, 
squirrel’s foot, etc., popular names under 
which they are generally designated. Then 
their fronds are elegantly cut, being three or 
four times divided, and in many cases borne 
on long flexible stalks, by which meuna they 
acquire a very graceful aspect. Perhaps the 
most valuable character belonging to these 
plants, the one which greatly favours their 
we 11-deserved popularity, is their easy cul¬ 
ture. combined with the numerous ways in 
which they may be used for making objects 
pleasing to tho eye, as well as their adapt¬ 
ability for hiding unsightly objects from 
view. In that respect they are without 
equal even amongst Ferns, and either for 
covering pillars or for garnishing with fresh 
foliage trunks of dead Tree 
Ferns, the several kinds of 
medium growth now in cul¬ 
tivation are the best adapted. 
We lately saw a piece oT n stem 
of a Tree Fern, the whole sur¬ 
face of the trunk of which was 
quite covered with the rhizomes 
of D. bullata. Some of the 
rhizomes at first required peg¬ 
ging down, but now they grow 
quite naLurally, requiring no 
further training, and in wimo 
instances even embedding them¬ 
selves in the substance of the 
trunk, the surface of which 
they reach again an inch or 
more lower down. 

Davallias are also largely 
used for growing on bracket's 
and especially in baskets, their 
twining rhizomes taking posses¬ 
sion of the sides with surpris¬ 
ing rapidity, and forming thus 
perfect bails of elegant and 
lasting foliage. They may abo 
be grown in pots, but under 
such treatment they nre much 
less effective, and their man¬ 
agement is also a great deal 
more difficult, as they require 
to be elevated above the rim of 
the pot so that their rhizoims 
may be allowed to grow only on 
the surface of the soil, which 
should be peaty and of a fibrous 
nature. If buried in the soil 
they soon begin to decay, ami 
the plants assume a sickly and 
wretched appearance, from 
which they take a long time, 
even under rational treatment, 
to recover. All the Dnvallinx 
provided with creeping rhizomes 
may easily be increased by division of 
the same. These being cut into sec¬ 
tions. and laid on tho surface of some 
material kept constantly moist, will soon 
emit roots, produce young fronds and new 
growths from their sides, branching in all 
directions, and in a remarkably short time 
produce independent plants. Although that 
operation may be performed at almost anv 
time of the year with safety, the months of 
February for stove kinds, and March for 
those only requiring greenhouse temperature, 
may be considered as the most suitable, 
especially where those kinds have to be pro¬ 
pagated in great quantities. 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Staghorn Pern.-1 have a very larue .••peciirx-n, 
forty or fifty years old, which has not thriven tho 
last two or three years, throwing out fewer frond* 
etc., which turn browu quicker thin formerly it 
U apparently crown round wood, hut none c-un be 
seen, and 1 have given ,t no «oil or nutriment other 
than water. What would you advUe?—B ei.l. 

[There is no doubt that tho ill-health of 
your Fern is caused by lack of nourishment 
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niiws allows of it being done, the plant may 
bo put into a pot and a mixture of fibrous 
•l>ent and Spliagnum Moss be worked around. 
This may often with advantage be done if 
the plant is established on a rather long 
piece of wood. Should it, however, form a 
globular mass, the better plan is to work 
some of the above-mentioned mixture in 
wherever possible, and, if necessary, secure 
it by means of some fine copper wire. It is 
very essential that it be kept well watered, 
«in<l this is best done by thoroughly soaking 
it in a tub or some other receptacle filled 
with slightly tepid water.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

WINTER TREATMENT OF QUARTERS 
OF OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthe¬ 
mums have for some years past been grown 
with so comparatively little trouble that 
growers have come to regard them as need¬ 
ing but little consideration. It is here that 
growers err. This easily-grown plant ihay 
have done exceedingly well in the past, but 
that does not imply that this immunity from 
trouble will continue. The scant prepara 
lion of the flowering quarters aud planting 
in the same beds and borders year after year 
without a change of soil, etc., may bring 
trouble unless greater care is observed in 
dealing with the soil in the winter. It has 
become quite a common practice to leave 
most of the old stools in the flowering quar¬ 
ters until the succeeding spring, and this 
has been bad for the soil where the Chry¬ 
santhemums have been growing for years, 
and bad also for varieties that are of weak 
growth. I would advise all readers who 
want to preserve the choicer of the weaker- 
growing varieties to lift the plants forth¬ 
with and replant them in light, gritty soil 
in a cold frame or in a cool greenhouse. In 
this way the plants may be saved, and also 
provide a plentiful supply of cuttings in the 
early spring. The more vigorous sorts may 
bo treated similarly if there is ample ac¬ 
commodation for them. This will clear the 
flowering quarters and enable the grower to 
deal with his land. Those growers who have 
no facilities for removing the old stools 
under cover, and who, naturally, wish to 
preserve them from the rigours of our Eng¬ 
lish winter, would assist in their preserva¬ 
tion were they to insert a garden fork under 
each plant and slightly raise them above the 
surface level. This will leave them high and 
dry, and less susceptible to the ravages of 
slugs, and to damping off through the over- 
moist condition of the soil. Strong plants 
have been saved in this way. and in the 
spring they often bristle with shoots and 
can be easily divided. The 
Preparation of the flowering quar¬ 
ters is essential if the plants are to con¬ 
tinue in good health and yield their cus¬ 
tomary display of blossoms. A moment’s 
reflection will show that the planting of the 
same subject year after year in the. same 
quarters must in the long run rob the soil 
of certain plant-food constituents that the 
Chrysanthemum assimilates so long as it is 
making growth, and which constituents are 
essential to its well-being. That being 60 , 
facilities must be provided whereby further 
supplies of these essential plant foods shall 
be incorporated with the soil, and the win¬ 
ter season affords an excellent opportunity 
for carrying this out. Assuming the flower¬ 
ing quarters are cleared of the old stools, 
the course is perfectly clear, and the merest 
novice may succeed quite as easily as the 
professional. Do not wait until the spring 
is well advanced, as so many growers do, 
before commencing operations, nor leave 
the matter until the Easter holidays, again 
come round. By that time opportiinties of 
adding food to the soil will be lost which 
cannot be made up by any other means, no 
matter how drastically the quarters may be 
treated at that late date. The quarters may 
be dealt with in several ways. The ground 
may be trenched, bastard-trenched or simply 
turned over one spit deep. One of tbe ob¬ 
jects of dealing with the flowering quarters 
in any one of the ways above mentioned, is 
to leave the surface soil in a rough condi¬ 
tion throughout the winter for the frost to 


pulveriso and sweeten it. Trenching is all- 
important, and unless this system lie 
adopted, it is useless to expect to obtain the 
best results. Trenching the soil enables the 
grower to add manure in liberal quantities 
for the plants to draw upon in the growing 
period. Bastard-trenching means that the 
quarters are dug two spits deep and the 
third spit in the bottom of the trench is 
forked over, working in long manure and 
weeds, which latter seem to abound in the 
present season. A layer of good manure is 
usually placed between the first and second 
spits. In all cases it is imperative that the 
surface be left in a rough condition. Heavy 
soils are better thrown up into ridges, which 
should run from north to south. 

Readers who are unable to treat the Chry¬ 
santhemum quarters to either deep trench¬ 
ing or bastard trenching must be content 
with simply digging the soil one spit deep. 
When this is done in the early winter and 
the surface is left in the rough, a great 
amount of good may bo accomplished by ex¬ 
posure for a month or two. Land treated 
in this way may bo liglrtly forked over in 
March or April, working in at that time a 
dressing of nearly rotted manure. Soil 
treated in this fashion works well when 
planting lias to be done, and the grower has 
the satisfaction of knowing that the pros¬ 
pects of his plants doing well will be en¬ 
hanced thereby. It is not advisable to work 
land when the weather is wet. A. R. H. 

GOOD JAPANESE VARIETIES FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

At this |M?riod inquiries for good Japanese 
Chrysanthemums suitable for exhibition are 
frequently made. Each season invariably 
sees considerable change in the varieties that 
one could describe as really good. A great 
deal dejiends upon making a wise selection 
of variet ies. The grower who wishes to suc¬ 
ceed should concentrate his attention on 
those sorts that are regarded with favour 
by competent judges. The following varie¬ 
ties are still popular, although they are not 
by any means new', still they are* excellent 
for the purpose under notice. Novelties are 
excluded from this list:—The beautiful 
yellow F. S. Vallis still ranks high in the 
esiteem of those who know* its value in good 
competitions, and it is a variety of easy cul¬ 
ture. The chaste and refined white blooms 
of Mrs. A. T. Miller are even now regarded 
as indispensable. This is a beautiful type of 
the Japanese incurved, and the flowers are 
of somewhat loose build. For its colour— 
purple-amaranth—the handsome flowers of 
Reginald Vallis are very serviceable. The 
oolour is very rich when* the blooms are de¬ 
veloped from second-crown buds. It is 
astonishing how well the blooms of Mrs. G. 
Mileham maintain their position. This 
charming silvery-mauve, shaded-rose flower 
is of splendid quality, and the colour and 
form in this case are quite distinct. It is 
a plant of easy culture. Last season the 
largo and attractive blooms of tbe Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes were somewhat unsatisfactory, which 
may be attributed to the great heat of the 
summer and early autumn. This is one of 
the largest, flowers, and is of a golden-yellow 
colour. When propagated in the late spring 
and flowered on single stems in 6-incli pots, 
this variety does exceptionally well. Master 
James is a beautiful rich-chestnut bloom, 
with a striking gold reverse to the florets. 
Properly placed in severe competition, it is 
a very telling variety. Another variety that 
has maintained its ‘position is Bessie God¬ 
frey. For its beautifully even form, large 
size, and refinement, this charming soft- 
yellow flower should be found in all collec¬ 
tions. An immense flower, when developed 
from second-crown buds, represents the 
chaste, pure-wiiite blooms of Mrs. Norman 
Davis at their best. In good competition 
this variety invariably renders a good ac¬ 
count of itself. Although Lady Talbot wn« 
not seen in good form last- season, except in 
a few instances, it must be included in this 
selection for its refinement and other good 
traits in its character. The colour is soft 
caf) ary-yellow, and the bloom i6 large and of 
pleasing drooping form. George Hemming 
is a superb flower, valued for its lovely 
purple-amaranth colour, of a distinct tone. 
The reflexing florets build up a solid flower, 
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which, when finished, renders a good ac¬ 
count of itself in stiff competition. Second- 
crown buds should be retained in good time 
in August. Master David is another of the 
good things of a rich and striking colour. 

In this case the oolour may be described as 
rich, glowing chestnut, slightly suffused a 
rosy tone of colour. The florets are long 
and drooping. A robust plant that is of 
easy culture is Mrs. R. H. B. Marsham. In 
this case the blooms are white, and second- 
crown buds from a natural break yield ex¬ 
cellent flowers of splendid exhibition quality. 
Rose Pockett merits inclusion in this Ii6t 
because of the distinct colour and the per 
feet form. The colour may be beet de- 
scril>ed as old-gold, shaded salmon. Walter 
Jinks has been shown now for some year-, 
and Is very' telling when shown in proper 
form. If first-crown buds are-retained not 
too early in August, then the blooms are of 
a pleasing rose-pink colour. Eclipse is a 
capital sjiort from Reginald Vallis, the 
colour of the sport being best described a* 
rich red, with buff reverse. In every other 
respect but oolour the blooms are identical -< 
with those of the present variety. Frances j 
Joliffe is another large flower of splendid 1 
quality that has been exhibited in capital n 
form. The colour is creamy-yellow, with a j 
broad band of light pink as an edging to 
the large florets. An exquisite flower is jJ 
Mrs. F. C. Stoop, and when properly placed ,i 
in any exhibit is very telling. The colour is | 
silvery-white, flushed rose. J. II. Silsbury | 
is getting distinctly old as an exhibition 7 
Japanese, but so good lias it been during the 1 
last two years that it would be unwise to 
leave it out of this selection. When well 
grown it is a very elegant and beautiful 
flower of drooping form, and the colour is 
crimson-terra-cotta. Beecham Keeling is a 
large flower that gives a good account of 
itself when the right hud is retained. The 
colour is amlier, .shaded red. First-crown 
buds, retained about the third week in May, 
usually give excellent results. Frank Payne 
is another variety that needs to have first- 
crown buds retained. The flowers dre large, 
drooping, and of good quality. Colour: 
Blush, shaded mauve. Mr. H. Thornton Is 
quite distinct. The colour is a charming i-il 
blush-white, suffused mauve at the tips of j 
the florets. Mrs. W. Knox is still shown in M 
handsome form, and it is a variety of the I 
easiest culture. The colour is a distinct 1 
tone of yellow’, and late flowers are shaded 1 
rosy-bronze. The list may well conclude I 
with Mme. Paola Radaelti, rose and white, 1 
and its beautiful sport Mme. G. Rivol, 1 
yellow, shaded rose. These are two well- v 
known and reliable kinds, and are excellent 
representatives of the Japanese incurved y 
type of the flower. C. A. H. [ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Miniature-flowered Pompon Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Since the National Chysantliemum . 
Society has. been obliged to give up the 
December .show at the Crystal Palace, the 
miniature-flowered Pompon Chrysanthemum* 
are seldom seen. Occasionally, at some of 
the later November shows, and in the ga> 
dens and greenhouses of those who know 
and appreciate these miniature-flowered 
sorts, I nave seen them in later years. Be 
yond this nothing appears to be done 
show' them to the public, and there is some 
danger of these gems being lost to cultiva 
tion. Fortunately, there is a chance of see¬ 
ing the-miniature Pompons at the proposed 
show' of the N.C.S., at Essex Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C., in the third week of Novem¬ 
ber next. A few growers who value these 
dainty little flow’era have suggested that a 
class for a vase of miniature-flowered Pom¬ 
pon Chrysanthemums shall be included in the 

schedule. I hope this suggestion will he 
followed, as I am certain it will be quite a* 
attractive an exhibit ns any of the vases of 
large or medium-si zed blooms of the market 
sorts of Japanese and incurved sprays, and 
in natural sprays or in disbudded or par* 
t-ially disbudded sprays they are especially 
charming.—E. ,G. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. r. C- Hunter.* 

year when quite a number of good types of yeiio" 
singles have been seen for the first time, thtf 
worth noting. It ie of fairly large size, and ha-' 1 
nicely-shaped blooms of unusual substance.—H. 
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moraine, with plenty of soil beneath, but 
several—three or so—inches of gravel above. 
The gravel seems to answer the purpose of 
the turf by keeping the roots cool and moist. 
I collected a good many roots, and I find that 
those which gave the best promise, and have 
made the most substantial crowns, are those 
which are planted in a soil as nearly 
approaching the black peaty earth already 
spoken of, and in a place where they have 
plenty of underground moisture, and where 
they are surfaced with gravel and small 
stones. The best crowns are on plants from 
which all the original Grass and other herb¬ 
age were removed, and the roots left with as 
much soil as possible. One clump planted 
with the patch of grass undisturbed has not 
done quite so well as some of the others. 
Some of the plants have succumbed, and I 
attribute this to disturbance at a season 
when they would have been better left to 
grow so as to form good crowns. Some have 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PHORMIUM TENAX (POWERSCOURT 
VARIETY). 

m at least two very distinct green 
gIaueou6-leaved forms of P. tenax—the 
towUeaved and spreading kind, known as 
tenax. and the narrower leaved, erect 
form known as the Powerscourt 
urietv, and by some believed to be the green 
form of the golden variegated P. Veitchi. 
The ewet or Powerscourt variety is much 
lorehardv and free flowering than the type, 
iDd often passes unscathed through winters 
that kill the common broad-leaved P. tenax. 
Id many Irish gardens there are fine groups 
of this form, as at Powerscourt, co. Wick- 
fo*; .Sfraffau House. Kildare ; and others. 
At Straffan, Mr. Bedford has a fine group, j 
the ref nit of a batch of seedlings, and he 
finds that it l's the hardiest of all the forms of I 


THE BIRD S EYE PRIMROSE. 
(Primula karinosa.) 

Last summer I paid a second visit to places 
where Primula farinosa abounded in the 
north of England, and I made a special 
journey to one of its habitats, where it grew 
in thousands. It rather surprised me to 
observe how well it was standing the dry 
weather and the consequent lack of moisture 
it had generally. It was growing in a valley, 
the lower part of which is occupied by a lake, 
which is gradually becoming smaller. The 
most of the plants were on a considerably 
higher level than the water, and a little away 
from it, although the drought had, of course, 
caused the size of the lake to shrink 6till 
further beyond its usual bounds. The 
Primulas were generally in a black, stiffish, 
clammy, peaty soil, but some were in a kind 
of greyish loam, in many cases with grit 
among the soil. The most of the plants 
were growing among close turf and other 
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Phormium tenax {Powerscourt variety) in the gardens at St. Ann's , Clontarf, Dublin. 
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'be New Zealartd Flax, having withstood 
d degs. and 33 degs. of frost with very little 
jajurv. In February, 1895, he tells us that 
plants were very much crippled, the 
«*** for that month having been 

but that they recovered. He says, 

°°’ ^ far more glaucous than the 

has proved very tender at 

•^ffan. and its cultivation in the open air 
** given up. 

iidV* 10 ? habited, glaucous-leaved, hardy, 
bee-flowering Powerscourt variety, a 
* J ich % ure from a photograph 
L n n rdllailtl ’ s .<? ar<len at St. Ann’s, Cion- 
jT 7 ’ . blia. is evidently the best one to 

Lj i(j in gardens, especially in cold 

fact is perhaps worth the 

0 , those * ll ° »ay have failed to 
1 i common broad-leaved and 

Ihn p * s only half hardy. 

^Fowerwcourt variety, we believe, 
J ifif,*— fro ™ Scotland, a fact that 
on its hardier 


small plants, and the soil there also was 
pretty firm. Some of the Primulas, and 
these were weaker and apparently suffering 
a little from the drought, were on a part oi 
the ground where carting had taken place, 
and a good many of these plants were on the 
edges of the ruts. These looked unhappy, 
and did uot show the vigour of those in the 
moister parts, where they had more protec¬ 
tion from the turfy grass, etc. Many of the 
plants had Single crowns, but there was also 
a goodly number with two or more crowns. 
The best plants were on the black, peaty soil. 
I also saw the Bird’s Eye Primrose growing 
freely, and even more vigorously, in a place 
I had visited previously. Here it was grow¬ 
ing on the somewhat sfieep sides of a valley 
sloping abruptly to a lake, and where it 
received more moisture beneath than it was 
receiving in the other habitat. It was also 
among stronger-growing grass, and was 
decidedly more vigorous and finer than in the 
other place. In cultivation in the same district, 
it appeared to be finest when on an artificial 
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quite disappeared. I believe that this plant 
suffers from removal at the late period at 
which it is generally collected, and that it 
requires the annual top-dressing spoken of 
by Mr. Elliot. In some gardens it seems 
easily established, but I fancy the main diffi¬ 
culties lie in the early stages of its growth 
in our gardens, accompanied by the need of 
the top-dressing, which is frequently neg¬ 
lected. The white variety is a beautiful 
plant, but is not at all plentiful, although I 
saw it growing close to where it was first 
found, but in cultivation. 

Primula scotica, which is the north of 
Scotland farinosa, is, I have found, more 
difficult to establish and to retain for any 
length of time. With a considerable amount 
of care it may be established and grown for a 
number of years, but it is much more difficult 
to cultivate permanently than P. farinosa. I 
had a nice plant for a good many years, and 
which I grew in a low place in * the rock 
garden, in peat and loam, with sand. It bad 
some chips about it. 0?i ItftifinH requires 
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plenty of moisture beneath. I was lew, for¬ 
tunate with a number of plants, which a 
friend 6ent me from the north of Scotland. 
These came with the root* still in their 
original soil, which was a kind of sandy peat. 
These were carefully planted in a low, rather 
moist spot, but they would, I think, have 
done better if some of the soil in which they 
came, and which had been rather compressed 
in raising the plants, had been removed be¬ 
fore planting. They were in flower when 
they reached me, and appeared to have be¬ 
come established before winter. They suc¬ 
cumbed then, however. I think both 
P. farinosa and P. ecotica like sun, but they 
should have moisture below, and some loose 
material about them, such as gravel or sand, 
or loose leaf soil, if not shielded somewhat 
by other plants. I think P. farinosa, and, 
for that matter. P. scotica also, should have 
sun above, but the roots should be kept cool. 

Mr. Reginald Farrer thinks that P. farinosa 
like*; to be in a “sticky, very heavy loam, 
kept fairly dry throughout the growing sea¬ 
son, and almost incessantly wet throughout 
the resting and sleeping times.” Mr. 
Farrer thinks that it also depends on 
climate rather than situation, but we cannot 
all have the climate of the great homeland of 
this Bird’s Eye Primrose- the north of Eng¬ 
land. I see that Mr. Farrer thinks that P. 
scotica will not 6tand the same amount of 
moisture as P. farinosa. 

•Just n word about 1*. frondosa, recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Elliot. It is all lie says, but 
I fear none of us will be willing to be with¬ 
out P. farinosa if we can help it, much as we 
admire the lovely leafy Primrose, and un¬ 
willing as we would be to part with it. 

S. Arnott. 


SOME GOOD BIENNIALS. 

Of these, Wallflowers, Honesty. Foxgloves, 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, and 
Hollyhocks rank amongst the most pleasing 
and popular. Antirrhinums and Pent- 
etemons can be treated ns annuals if pre¬ 
ferred, being raised from early sowings under 
glass in the spring, and thus got out as strong 
plants early, to bloom for a long season the 
6 ame . year. Polyanthuses and Pansies, 
although these have perennial quality in 
them, yet are best treated as biennials, seed 
of the former being sown in the open ground 
in March or April, and that of the Pansy in 
September, to stand the winter in the seed¬ 
bed. Long experience with a soil that be¬ 
comes hot and dry is that plante got out 
where to bloom in the early spring will stand 
drought far better than do those raised in the 
spring. Hollyhocks may even be treated as 
annuals, seed being sown at once in order to 
raise strong plants to put out in May, 
but all of these cannot be relied upon to 
bloom. Hence it is wiser to 6ow 6eed in 
June, thus raising plants sufficiently strong 
to plant out in October, as those soon get 
good root-hold, and will certainly carry fine 
spikes of flower the following year. Of these 
noble plants it matters little whether the 
flowers be double or single, as all are of 
great beauty. One of the products of the 
Sweet Pea craze, which gets so abundantly 
fed up by interested writers, is that whilst we 
see the greatest pains in ground prepara¬ 
tion, manuring, and cultivation devoted to 
that, one particular, and often too fugitive, 
flower, the love for. and culture of, so many 
old and beautiful hardy plants, biennials in¬ 
cluded, get to be greatly neglected. Some 
dav perhaps, after this special craze has be¬ 
come weakened, there will be a return to old 
loves, and it is hoped that return may have 
some permanence. Spurts and fashionable 
’ razes in relation to horticulture do no good, 
and often much harm. With respect to the 
popular biennial just named, Wallflowers, 
now in great variety, are best sown in the 
onen ground in May, as also are Honesty, 
Foxgloves, and Canterbury Bells. Sweet 
Williams will be better if sown in April. Too 
often failure to get the greatest beauty from 
these hardy flowers results from making solv¬ 
ings too late, when hot, scorching weather 
often helps to furnish additional check. 

A. D. 
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SOME USEFUL FLOWERS FROM 
SEED. 

With the advent of the seed catalogues 
flower gardeners will be on the look-out for 
anything new likely to be of service in the 
coming year, and though a passing inspection 
of such catalogues does not reveal anything 
very striking there are doubtless a few 
things that might be secured. Instances 
were frequent last year of increased planting 
of Antirrhinums, and in Avalanche and Sun¬ 
set one gets remarkably good types, the latter 
supplying material for very brilliant beds. 
The result of the cross between theNamaqua- 
land Daisy and the Cape Marigold has been 
the acquisition of some very interesting and 
beautiful hybrids, and as single flowers of 
light, graceful habit seem likely to be in 
great request, it would be well to set aside 
one or two beds for these varieties of 
Dimorphotheca. Those looking for a 
white-foliaged dot plant for an under¬ 
growth of searlet, purple, or pink will 
And Eucalyptus cordata useful. It should 
be sown at once to secure nice-si zed, 
symmetrical plants by the beginning of 
June. Following up the selection of single 
flowers I hoar very good accounts of Cosmos 
Dusky Queen, nnd as it comes into bloom 
fairly early in the season it should be worth 
growing ; also a good batch of Aster sinensis 
is always welcome. Some half-a-dozen dis¬ 
tinct shades are now supplied. 

Vacant spots in front of shrubberies may¬ 
be filled presently with batches of Lavatera 
trimestris and its variety alba. The flowers 
are most acceptable for cutting, nnd stand 
remarkably well. The remarks above as to 
Aster sinensis and its forms apply to Nico¬ 
tian a Ban derm, which must not lie forgotten. 
A large lied filled with this Tobacco in good 
variety is a very pretty feature of the sum¬ 
mer flower garden. Dwarf Petunias arc 
growing in favour for small beds. They keep 
very low, require no pegging, stand the 
drought well, and furnish an abundant and' 
constant supply of bloom. Rosa Bonheur is 
one of the best. For a display of colour few 
things equal Visearin cardinalis and 
V. cccrulea.only they are comparatively short 
lived, and if sown or planted in prominent 
places provision must ho made to fill the 
vacancy when they get shabby. A batch of | 
Schizanlhus Wisetonensis will bo welcome 
for a prominent bed. The strain is growing 
rapidily in favour for the purpose. The plants 
should have ample room, as when crowded 
they quickly fail. E. B. S. 


CAT MINT 
(Nepeta Mussim). 

The merits of the Cat Mint are so many 
and so great that, although the plant is con¬ 
stantly being written of and praised in 
garden literature, I do not hesitate to join 
this note to the general chorus. Nepeta 
Mussim is a hardy perennial, as hardy and 
as perennial as any that I know, and it has 
(this advantage over many perennials—that, 
whilst the majority of them require annual 
or biennial dividing and replanting to keep 
them at their best, the Cat Mint may be 
planted in the poorest soil and there left for 
years undisturbed. A single plant of Nepeta 
Mussini, planted where it has full room to 
develop, spreads into a haze of lavender 
flower-spikes, a foot or 18 inches high, and 
a yard or more across. It arrives at its best 
in earlv May, and continues in full flower 
until the end of September. A crowd o£ 
rather woolly shoots appears in spring, these 
lengthening, branching, and developing in¬ 
numerable terminal spikes of lavender blos¬ 
soms. Each spike is from 3 inches to 6 inches 
long, and flowers from the base upwards. 
Lateral spikes are produced, and these are 
rather shorter, but, very numerous. The 
long, branching spikes may be picked freely 
for the house, and are delightful for flower 
arrangements, especially w-hen used with 
white or pale pink. They last well in water, 
and the more they are gathered the better 
the plant will continue to blossom. The 
whole plant has a strong and rather pleasant 
aromatic smell. Nepeta Mussini will thrive 
in any reasonable soil, but it prefers one 


w hich is light and warm, and I rather think 
that it enjoys a proportion of chalk or some 
form of lime, though this is not essential. 
What it must and will have is plenty of eun- 
shine. 

The plant may be used in many ways. 1 
remember some years ago seeing* a raagm 
fieent sweeping border of it in the garden 
at Holland House. It was grown as abroad 
edging at the margin of a lawn. From this 
we may gather that it is a plant for London 
gardens, though for how many seasons it will 
thrive in the London atmosphere without 
renewal I cannot say. I do not remember 
j having ever seen it used in the London 
Parks. The experiment would be well worth 
trying, if it has not already been done, for 
I am certain that wide, low-lying mists of 
the Cat Mint would be much appreciated by 
Londoners—wide bays in the borders, long, 
bold edgings to the flower-beds, and even 
whole undulating hillsides a lavender haze of 
it, and interplanted with the white and pink 
Lupinue polyphyllus to overtop it in June, 
ana Hvacinthus candicans and pale-pink 
Gladioli for late summer. Last summer I 
saw the Cat Mint used with splendid effect 
in a Surrey garden. There was a straight 
Grass walk, seme seventy yards long, 
bordered on either side by 4 foot beds, 
backed by espalier Apple-trees. The whole 
length of these borders was planted with 
Nepeta Mussini and Lupinus polyphyllus 
roseu.s. It was one of the loveliest and most 
effective garden pictures imaginable, the 
j long walk of emerald turf, bordered by mists 
I of unbroken lavender haze, and the avenue 
; of rose-pink Lupin spires overtopping all. 
The soil, by the bve, was the stiffest possible 
clay loam over chalk, as I found to my cost 
j when I came to build a rock garden there. 

In a Hertfordshire garden 1 have seen a 
I 5-foot border running round two sides of a 
lovely old Tudor house planted entirely with 
Cat Mint. The result was a perfect picture 
the entire summer through. 

There are many hot, sunny banks and 
slopes in gardens which under turf are 
always a trouble to keep mown, and in a 
hot summer practically impossible to keep 
green. If 6uch banks were dug over and 
planted entirely with Cat Mint they would 
give no further trouble, but, instead, would 
be a joy for ever, or, at any rate, from 
Mav till September. Of course, Nepeta Mus¬ 
lim should be largely used in the herba¬ 
ceous border. Another appropriate place for 
it is the narrow 2-foot to 3-foot border which 
one so often finds running at the foot of 
greenhouse and other walls. If such borders 
were planted with Cat Mint, with the pink 
China Rose intermingled, or at the back, 
the effect would be charming. Such a bed 
would need practically no attention, and 
would give a mingling of pale pink and 
lavender from earliest till latest summer. I 
know- of few hardy plants which are so beau¬ 
tiful in bloom, and none which give such a 
long uninterrupted flower harvest. Another 
splendid wav of growing it is in the dry wall. 
I believe it might easily be established on 
the top of an okl wall if it had a little soil 
to start in and could root info the so! 
mortar and rotten stone or bricks. Cer¬ 
tainly, in a dry wnil retaining a bank;, 
where the roots could get back into the sou 
behind, it would be perfectly happy, and 
the wild, flower-laden stems would hang 
down very gracefully. It is a native of the 
Caucasus, and is easily increased by cuttings 
or division. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


Over forty years ago we can well remera 
r being charmed with a mound m R 
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Cannas would be young plants of Ailanthus 
glandulosa, this to be planted singly with 
small groups of Cannas and a groundwork 
of the w’hite-leaved Centaurea. Another 
portion of the terrace may be planted with 
Melianthus and alternate groups of Lobelia 
fulgens and Funkia eubcordata and F. un- 
dulata. This is a very effective and pleasing 
combination, or if the Funkias were con¬ 
sidered too heavy Eucalyptus cordata, a 
beautiful form of the Blue Gum, and occa¬ 
sional plants of Yucca filamentosa or flaccida 
might be used. The different forms of 
Tobacco make a good show, and should do 
admirably in such a situation. Plant 
N. colossea singly at fairly wide intervals, 
and fill in with Sanderte in variety. Huraea 
elegans, Grevillea robusta, and Chameepeuce 
diacantlia are all, in their respective heights, 
useful. A very popular form of summer bed¬ 
ding is to utilise fine-foliaged plants for dot 
work on a dwarf carpet in this direction. 
Acalypha Macfeeana is the best of the dark¬ 
leaved subjects, and is seen to advantage on 
a groundwork of silvery Centaurea, white 
Verbena, or variegated Geranium. Veronica 
Andersoni variegata is the best of this type, 
and one of the best combinations in the 
flower garden can be made by associating it 
with a thoroughly good form of Begonia 
semperflorena. One of the best is that 
known as Wurtembergia.] 

Basic slag and Clover. -In a recent issue you 
mentioned that basic slag is pood for lawns. Is it 
not a fact that basic slag induces the growth of 
Clover? I am anxious to put. some artificial manure 
on my lawn this spring, hut have been tinder the 
impression that I must not use this. There is. I 
understand, an artificial manure which docs not pro¬ 
mote the growth of Clover, but induces the other 
Graces to grow'. Can you tell me what this is?— 
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Ing Violets. —An excellent 
Sweet Violets for winter b 
cover the surface of the soil 
with about an inch of cleai 
that from a river bed being exc< 
to keep the flowers clean, a 
appear to thrive as well as 
than when unsurfaced. In a g 


(Enothera missouriensis. From a photograph by Mr, R, A. Malby , 
South Woodford , Ess?x. 


photography reproduced herewith was taken three years. If left alone the tubers descend 
* wen o'clock in the morning of a sunny into the subsoil, and when there rarely give 
*Lu «... Reginald A. Malby. a flowering spray. The plant prefers rich, 

sandy soils, or those freely mingled with leaf- 
soil and very old manure.] 

Fine-foliaged plants in the flower gardem- 

Can vou recommend a few really decorative fine- 
foliaged plants to mix with Cannae in order to break 
the formality of a large bed on a terrace close to 
the house and fully exposed to the south? During 
the last ten years 1 have used Fuchsias, Marguerites, 
Melianthus, Ricinus. aud Koehias, and now want 
something fresh, probably sub tropical. —A. S. M. 

[Tho number of things available for the 
purpose is now so large and varied, and 
culled from so many different sources, as 
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Echeverias. -There is no need to make elaborate 
preparations for these during winter, as all they re¬ 
quire is to be kept free from frost. The coolest 

f art of the greenhouse, or, better still, a cold- 
rame from which it is possible to exclude damp 
and frost, will meet their requirements. Au alterna¬ 
tive arrangement is to house Echeverias in a tiled 
where frost cannot reach them. They need verv 
little water during the winter, and the drier they 
are kept, in reason, the better. If the young 
plants have not been pulled away from the parent 
these should be left nntll March, when they can Ini 

OAt\al>o4ad nnd In - c _■». , 

loam.— 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 

Many small seeds, such as those of Begonias, 
Calceolarias, Gloxinias, etc., are often lost 
through want of care in sowing. Complaints 
as to the quality of the seeds supplied may 
frequently be traced to this source. Tiny 
seeds require especial care, particularly just 
•as germination takes place. Failures in this 
respect often arise from unsuitable compost, 
from over-crowding (a common cause), or 
from the soil being allowed to get too dry 
just as the seeds commence to grow. 

The soil should be of a light, open nature, 
into which the young roots can readily pene¬ 
trate, but at the same time it must not be too 
coarse, as if so, minute cavities are apt- to be 
left which may cause the death of the seed 
that happens to fall therein. For seeds such 
as those enumerated above I prefer aoompost 
made up of one-half of good leaf mould, and 
the remaining half of loam and silver sand. 
The whole must be thoroughly incorporated 
together, and then passed through a sieve 
with a quarter of an inch mesh, the rough 
portion being used for placing on the drain¬ 
age. The proportions hero given apply to 
the different ingredients after they are sifted, 
n6 if they are measured when in the rough it 
is quite possible that, the leaf-soil being of 
a coarser nature, a less amount will pass 
through the sieve than of the loam, and con¬ 
sequently the sifted portion will be heavier 
than intended. As pests of different kinds, 
insects as well as vegetable, mav be in the 
soil, it is a great advantage if, before using, 
it can be heated in such a way as to destroy 
life of all sorts. Different kinds of Moss in 
particular are very apt to choke up the young 
seedlings. 

Whether pots or pans are chosen in which 
to sow r the seeds, they must be quite clean 
and thoroughly drained to within a couple 
of inches or so of the rim. The soil which is 
added should be made level, finishing off w ith 
a thin layer of still finer material. While 
this compost should be pressed down 
moderately firm, it is very essential that it 
be not made too solid. When the pots or 
pans are ready for the seeds there should be 
a space of half an inch, or nearly so, be¬ 
tween the surface of the soil and the rim. 
Before sowing it is very necessary to 
thoroughly moisten the soil, and this is best 
done by standing the pots or pans into a pail 
or tub’ of water, at such a depth that the 
water is just below the rim of the pot. In 
this way the soil will be wetted without in 
any way disturbing the surface, as the water 
wiil find its way through the bottom, and 
moisten the whole of the compost. Watering 
after the seed is sown^should be carried out 
in the same way. 

In sow'ing the seeds over-crowding is the 
one groat thing to guard against. They must 
be sprinkled as thinly as possible on the still 
wetted surface. In order to prevent sowing 
too thickly some mix the seeds with a little 
dry silver sand sifted very fine, and this cer¬ 
tainly reduces the risk. \V r hen sown, the 
seeds should be placed in a gentle heat of 
60 degs. or so, rising 10 degs. to 15 degs. 
during the day. Directly the pots or pans 
are in position (a little bottom heat will be 
an advantage), they should each have a pane 
of glass laid over the top in order to main¬ 
tain a uniform state of moisture, so necessary 
to the germination of the seeds. Some news¬ 
papers, two sheets thick, must then be laid 
thereon, as it is most essential to keep the 
pots shaded, and in fact partially darkened, 
which, as the seeds are sprinkled on the sur¬ 
face, without any covering of soil, can only 
be done by laying paper or some other 
shading material over them. This covering 
should be removed every day, and the glasses 
taken off in order to ascertain the condition 
of the seeds, for as soon as germination takes 
place the glasses must be tilted a little and 
the shading lessened. It is, however, most 
important that no direct sunshine reach the 
tiny seedlings, as a few minutes’ exposure 
would very likelv prove fatal. As the young 
plants develop they must have more light and 


air, but, of course, it is necessary to shade 
from the sun. 

■ As soon as a single true leaf is fully grown 
the young plants may be pricked off, pre¬ 
paring the pots in the same way ns for sow ing 
the seeds. The oj>eration of pricking off re¬ 
quires to be very carefully done, and if this 
is so the young plants quickly take hold of 
the new' soil and grow' rapidly. When large 
enough they may be potted singly. X. 


HOYA CARNOSA. 

I have two plants of Hoyn carno«a, each 6 feet 
high, in 7-inch pots, in which they have been for 
three years. I want to pot them into 9-inch pots. 
lMeu.sc tell me the best soil for them to flower in 
and the best time to repot them. They look very 
healthy now, but have never flowered yet.—0. 
Fawler. 

[The best soil for this plant is peat with 
a 6mall proportion only of yellow loam (about 
one-sixth). The peat should be full of fibre, 
so also should the loam, the finer or dusty 
particles in both instances being cast aside, 
for this plant does not thrive for any length 
of time in a close or retentive soil. To the 
pent, and loam should be added some char¬ 
coal broken up to about the size of nuts, or 
in lieu thereof some clean broken i>otsherds 
would bo a good substitute, the object in 
either case being to aid in keeping the s< il 
porous. Silver sand also should be freely 
added. In potting take particular care to 
pot firmly, as by so doing the soil will re¬ 
main much longer in a condition favourable 
to healthy root-action. For a time after pot¬ 
ting 6ome considerable care should l>e taken 
in watering so as not to sour the new soil. 
At no time is Hoya earnosa a moisture lov¬ 
ing plant as compared with the average run 
of plants. Before it is watered it should be 
seen that the soil is fairly on the dry side. 
The extreme of drought should, of course, be 
avoided. The leaves should not at any time 
become soft or flaccid. Rather more water 
will be required when new growth is being 
made. The plants in question have not lost 
any time in respect to flowering ; they may 
not possibly do so this year, even under the 
best of treatment. A sunny, warm position 
from the spring onwards will do much to en¬ 
courage flowering. As young growths pro¬ 
ceed do not tie the shoots to the older wood, 
but allow them either to trail about or train 
them upwards on small strings. In potting, 
be careful to use clean or new' pots, also 
drain the pots liberally. Having two plants, 
we would advise, if it be practicable, that one 
be planted out, using the same soil ns in 
potting, only in a considerably rougher state. 
Under this treatment the plant would, if 
favourably circumstanced, grow more freely, 
and in ail probability flower sooner if not 
eventually so profusely. A largo border 
would not be needed, but this and many 
other plants enioy an extended root run. 
Hoya earnosa is a very good plant for train¬ 
ing on a wall ; grow n thus, if the wall be a 
little damp, it will, Ivy-like, root into the 
wall. It has a tendency even to throw out 
these roots under pot culture. When the 
flower-trusses eventually appear, do not cut 
them, for the same trusses will go on flower¬ 
ing continuously for several years at least 
once and often twice the 6ame season ; thus 
it will be seen that cutting the trusses robs 
the plant of much of its beauty.] 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Crotons losing their leaves.-Would >ou 

please tell me what is causing my Crotons to lose 
their top leaves like the one enclosed? They seem 
healthy enough at the roots. The heat is never 
below CO dega. at the lowest, rising to 7o degs. dur¬ 
ing the day. I bought some new ones last October, 
and they have gone the same way—in fact, worn? 
than my old ones—although every Croton in the 
house has lost some leaves. Information will be 
gratefully received.— Odo.nto. 

[Crotons that have been subjected to too 
low a temperature will often lose their leaves 
as yours have done, but if your plants have 
been kept in a minimum temperature of 
60 decs., it cannot apply in their case. There 
are also traces of red-spider, which quickly 
cause the young leaves to shrivel up and 
drop, but as these had nil fallen completely 
away in the case of the shoot sent, we can¬ 
not express too positive an opinion. We, 
however, have but Little doubt that the red- 
spider is answerable for nearly, if not quite, 
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all of the trouble. It wtws very trouble¬ 
some last season, owing to the dry summer 
and autumn. By sponging the loaves, esn<?. 
cially on the undersides, with warm goap 
and w ater these pests may he eradicated. As 
spring advances use the syringe freely amoi* 
your plants.] 

Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargonium, a 

correspondent advises rooting cuttings of 
these Zonal Pelargoniums so early as August 
or September, thus to have them to bloom, 
not that winter, but the second one, having 
to keep the plants for seme thirteen to 
fourteen months before getting them into 
bloom. No one in my experience ever grew 
these Zonals for winter blooming mere suc¬ 
cessfully or in greater beauty than did Mr. 

C. J. Salter, when at Woodhall, Reigaio. 
There, for many years, he never failed to 
have, from October to February, one of the 
roost charming and brilliant floral display* 
of these Pelargoniums I or anyone else hks 
seen. But he raised his stock for the suc¬ 
ceeding winter by cutting down his old 
plants in February and inserting the tops, a* i 
cuttings, into the pots then. From the tim- j 
of rooting until flowering the plants prac 1 
tieally received no check. They were nil by I 
midsummer got into 6-inch pots, being hard 
potted, and stood thinly outdoors on a hard 
ash floor in full sunlight. These, kept well r 
watered and occasionally pinched and turned 
round, no flowers being allowed to develop, 
remained outside until September, then were 
got into a light., airy greenhouse. The fiord 
effect was much enhanced by having the 
back row plants elevated on pots.—A. D. 

EpacrlS. —In many places where winter 
flowers are in demand these beautiful, hard 
w ooded subjects are not-grown eo much 
they might be. The Epacrises are princi 
paliy natives of Australia, and the original 
species are but few in number, but they cros- 
and intercross so readily that the list of 
garden varieties is quite an extensive one. 
What is more, they vary in colour from pure 
w hite to red, some of the intermediate chadc.' 
being very beautiful. Most of the garden 
varieties are of an upright habit of growth, 
and should not be stopped too freely, as on 
a plant in a pot 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter half-a-dozen long, bold shoo;* 
clothed with flowers throughout the greater 
part of their length are decidedly more efTer 
tive than a much larger number each bearing 
but a few' blossoms. Most of these garden 
varieties flower during the winter months, 
but the spreading-habited Epacris longiflora 
w ill bloom late in the spring, and often well 
into the summer. As the 6hoots of this aiv 
borne in an almost horizontal manner, and 
the flowers are pendulous, the branches 
should not be tied up any more than is ab® (| - 
lulely necessary. The flowers of Epaeris 
longiflora are bright rod tipped with wiii.e. 
There is a double-flowered Epacris in cuhi 
ration, Wing, in fact, a variety of Epacris 
onosmaeflora, or purpurascens as it is also 
called. The flowers, closely packed together 
on the sturdy Blioots, are pure white when 
fully expanded and very double.—X. 

New Carnations. -The variety Wivelsfield 
Wonder, which has been several times shown 
of late, was given an award of merit at th? 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 9th. it is a large, well-shaped 
flower, in colour clear white, irregularly 
striped and flaked with rich rose. It wa * s 
raised hv Messrs. Alwood Bros., of \Vivet- 
field, Haywards Heath. A very distinct 
variety was at the game time shown v 
Messrs. G. Fairbairn and Sons, of larlisr- 
It is named The Geisha, and was given 
award of merit at the Perpetual-flower) 
Carnation Society’s show, held at Regciu > 
Park towards the end of last year. It is > 
very large, heavily-fringed flower, ol a 
almost indescribable tint, though it has 
referred to as deep heliotrope. The ire* ^ 
expanded flowers have, however, a. dis i 
Teddish suffusion. It is of good 6ll ‘l 
carries itself well on good stout stems. ■ 
for a considerable time, and will, no do * 
be appreciated by those fond of uncom _ 
colours. A rich pink variety—Lady & . _ 
from Mr. E. Guile, of Newport— was at m , 
same meeting admired by many.—X* 
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AND SHRUBS. 


ZENOBIA SPECIOSA. 
til tecs family include a number of the 
I 3Gj(|i ksrdy^owerin'g shrubs, and this is 
fci do means the least ornamental of the 
«oip. It forms a bush 2 feet to '2) feet in 
(tiibt, and bears during June large mi tubers 
tf white, HKp«b waxy-looking flowers 
j^jid aullary » buds. A North American 
•twt, it il found in tbe southern States from 
H^Hto Florida. It has been grown 
HflEfcg&rdei]'. for many years, but it 
asnot b« called very common, probably on 
■mat of*its growing very slowly when 
Tbe best means of propagation is by 
Khj ers. Seeds sown on tho sur- 
peat, in a slightly warm frame, 
JfJrom two to three weeks. Seed- 
Ppricking off os soon as large 


Should them he pruned back, and, if *o. when? 
Does thii shrub require any special culture?—L. L. 
Savill. 

[Before the plant* of Tamarisk begin to 
grow cut them back to a height of about 15 
inches, in order to encourage a bushy habit 
of growth. This shrub requires no special 
culture.] 

The 8hallon as an under-shrub.— In 

places whero an evergreen cover-plant is 
wanted for a rather thin wood, on sandy or 
peatv soil, a trial might well be made of this 
shrub, for it thrives in shady place*, and 
spreads quickly into a rather dense mas*. 
It is partial to moist places, whilst it is not 
fitted for full exposure to bright sun. Gaul- 
theria Shallon is a native of Western North 
America, and grows, in some instances, up¬ 
wards of 3 feet in height, though more fre- 
' quontlv it is d war for. Its deep-green leaves 
are leathery in texture, and serve as a good 
‘ background for the inflorescences of pinkish- 


neath its branches. It i« a native of south¬ 
eastern Europe and Asia, and differs from 
other members of tho Corylua family by 
assuming the proportions of a medium-sized 
tree, rather than a bush, as is tbe case with 
tbe common Hazel. It is know’ll as Corylus 
Column, and it is met with from 35 feet to 
60 feel high, with a trunk 12 inches to 
18 inches in diameter. The wood is strong 
and useful for many purposes. Its foliage 
somewhat resembles that of the common 
Hazel, though the leaves are rather larger 
and wider. The fruits are, however, very 
different, for the cups are very fleshy and 
bear fleshy spines, and the Nuts are smaller 
than those of C. Avellana, with thicker 
shells. In a young state it is necessary to 
pruiie the lower branches occasionally, and 
keep the leading shoot clear, in order that 
the full strength of the tree may go to form 
a sturdy central trunk. Ordinary loamy soil 
suiUs it.— D. 

VEGETABLES. 


RHUBARB. 

We are close to the time of year when 
Rhubarb will be in request, indeed some may 
already be seen on sale, but as yet very 
costly. One of the great merits of Rhubarb 
lies in its adaptability to forcing so readily, 
and under so many varying conditions. To 
have an ample supply of material to force 
thus early in the winter, a plantation of 
divided roots should be made ench year that 
a regular supply be maintained. Roots that 
have stood several years in one place, and too 
often, perhaps, have had no manure dress¬ 
ing, naturally become much more susceptible 
to heat and drought at the roots than do 
plants that have been but ft year or two 
divided, and put out on to deeply-trenched 
and well-manured soil, where, rooting deep, 
heat and drought can be well resisted. Not 
only do deep working and liberal manuring 
pay well, but the quality of the produce in 
relation to tenderness and flavour of stems is 
much enhanced. If Rhubarb stems be not of 
quick growth they are inevitably hard and 
stringy, hence are of inferior quality. Very 
accommodating, so far as forcing is con¬ 
cerned, Rhubarb may give much trouble or 
little. If, on the other hand, headless tubs 
lie turned over the roots, move&ble tops being 
employed, then the whole be well banked 
up with a dense bodv of stable manure and 
tree leaves, which will in that way generate 
some warmth, then little trouble is given. If 
there be a sufficiency at least two or three oet;* 
should thus be treaied each winfer. Among 
the numerous varieties o? Rhubarb in com¬ 
merce, all very g‘M>d. those which naturally 
give the earliest stems of the richest colour 
and flavour most merit cultivation, especially 
for forcing. At one time Hawke’s Champagne 
was the best for such purpose, but now 
Daw s Champion very materially excels it for 
size of stem, oarlinoss, and colour. 

_ A. D. 


: 


Pert of a bush of Zenobia speciosa in Sir Henry Yorkc’s garden , 
Ivcr, Bucks. 


tcough to handle, but they require careful 
( or time, and are better 

F-iwd off into a bed in a cold frame than in 
j nurjery border. Where space can be 
.r*r to prick them off into boxes so much 
-^ Eayew may be put down in 
r I and be left for a year or a year and 
* llhout kin 8 disturbed. The white- 
tt'iM f T . 1 i net ‘ V ’ P u ^ veru ^nta» is a superior 
» m>, 0 k? * n several respects, for it is 
6i T^ T 8 roW€r » flowers if anv- 
UiiL Jv/ 1 ? ^ nn< * tke fl dvantage of 
I4r >J , leaves. Seeds sown from the 

«>d T € planU like parent 

DOMi'hi j he type; tf^re^re, when- 
Hfjfcyl:_? edt from it should be re- 



aowing. 


D. 


AND XEPUS8. 

h#v « single items. 3 fe^t high. 
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white flowers, which appear during late 
spring and early summer. The flowers are 
followed by black fruits as large us culinary 
Pens. By sowing seeds plenty of plants can 
be raised, but they take a long while to get 
over tho juvenile stage ; therefore, when n 
stock is required quickly, it is better to break 
up a number of plants, pot the pieces, and 
place them on a hot-bod. When well rooted 
they may lie hardened off, planted in a 
nursery border for a year, and be trans¬ 
ferred to permanent quarters at the end of 
that time.—D. 

The Constantinople Nut.— People who are 
on the look-out for un ornamental tree, 
which is somewhat out of the common, might 
do worse than select this, for it grows into 
a shapely, mode rate-sized tree, is not likely 
to outgrow the space that can be allowed 
in a small garden, and as a lawn tree it 
provides a good amount of shade, but not 
sufficient to prevent the Grass growing be- 


BLANCHING SEAKALE. 


Should Sea kale lie blanched by 8eakale-j>ot* year 
after year, or Is a mmsod’s rest occasionally re¬ 
quired? My Sea kale has tieen blanched for two 
year* juices lively, though only half has been forced 
by manure round the poU—i.r., half each year.— 


[Where Senkale is planted out into clumps 
or ro\v=i expressly to blanch its stems in the 
late winter by covering them up with large 
pots or boxes, or with ashes or fine soil, it 
is the common rule to do so each year. When 
the heads have been cut after blanching, the 
stems close to the ground should be cut clean 
off. Later, new crowns are formed on these 
stems, and when sufficiently strong these 
should be reduced to one crown only. That 
will carry ©trong leafage and leave late in 
the autumn a good, stout crown to force or 
blanch the following spring. When crowns 
are left unblanched and uueut for one year 
the plants produced always go to seed, and 
in such case weaken the roots. If stems 
after the blanching be not thus cut off level 
with the ground, they are apt to stand up 
out of the ground 2 inches or 3 inches, which 
should not be allowed,. 

It is a pity that you -dAlfiblt «<Wpi"the better 
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and more modern method of Seakale growing 
and propagation through the ogencv of root¬ 
cutting. To start that, you would have to 
carefully lift all your Seakale roots, to hard 
cut off from the main or central stems all 
side roots, laying them as cut off all one 
way. These main roots, with their crowns, 
should be laid in thickly into a furrow made 
by cutting it down with a spade, all the 
roots with crowns at the top being stood in 
the furrow and soil put in around them 
firmly, only just covering the crowns. A 
few of those can be lifted every fourteen days 
and be blanched by putting them into soil 
thickly into a close, warm, dark place. In 
that way several scores of roots Inst a long 
time. The side roots should then be all cut 
across level at. their top ends and slantingly 
at thedr bottoms, all being about 5 inches 
long. These may be also laid into a furrow 
erect, the top ends upwards, and just covered. 
In the meantime a breadth of ground should 
lie trenched 2 feet deep and well manured, 
then early in April the rend cuttings dibbled 
into holes in rows 20 inches apart and 
12 inches apart in the rows and just 
covered.] __ 

NOTES AND 11EPL1ES. 

Mushroom-house. If cold weather comes 
it may be necessary to U6€ a little fire heat, 
but generally, when the house is filled with 
beds, the fires will not be required. New beds 
should lie made as old ones become ex¬ 
hausted, and Seakale, Rhubarb, and Chicory 
can be introduced-from time to time, ns re¬ 
quired. A temperature of 55 degs. will be 
high enough, though 5 degs. more will do no 
harm, and may be useful. 

Decaying leaves among vegetables.— In 
the dull and moist days of winter and spring 
all decaying leaves among winter vegetables 
ought to be regularly removed. Not only 
does their removal add to the tidiness of the 
quarter, but their presence is a positive 
source of danger. Foliage which is decayed 
or diseased inevitably contaminates other 
leaves ; and, further, such leaves as fall on 
the soil afford a refuge for slugs and other 
vermin, which might otherwise be picked up 
by birds. It is advisable, however, that their 
removal be accomplished in dry or frosty 
weather, otherwise the operation is attended 
with considerable discomfort to the worker. 
—Kbt. 

Brussels Sprouts falling.— It is quite pos¬ 
sible that the cause of Brussels Sprouts 
steins failing to carry sprouts, as seems to 
have been the case during the past autumn, 
was, in some instances, due to variety. 
There are some which send up tall, woody 
stems, and these become hard. They are 
admirably adapted for moist districts, but 
not at all for southern ones when such heat 
prevails as during last summer. The stems 
then become too woody to break freely in 
due course. Some varieties, such as Exhi¬ 
bition, Dwarf Gem, and others, have, if less 
tall, rather stouter and, indeed, more pithy 
steins. These, of course, have in dry weather 
a greater reserve of sap in them for the stem 
or sprout, buds to draw upon. When grown 
in moist seasons on rich soil, then the sprouts 
are apt to be too large or coarse, but that is 
a trouble for which any grower can soon 
find a remedy. Still, it is a far less evil than 
is getting no sprouts whatever. I note that 
market or full-grown sprouts, as offered for 
sale, are by no means so firm and good as 
they have been in previous years, but then 
field culture is not deep enough for these 
vegetables during a hot season.—A. D. 

Early Cauliflowers.— If the autumn-sown 
plants are scarce a sowing may be made in 
boxes at the end of this month, or at any 
rate early in February, transferring the 
seedlings to 4-inch pots when strong enough, 
and growing on in a cold-house. Two out¬ 
door sowings respectively in early April and 
May may well be made of the very excellent 
little Cauliflower, of which First Crop may be 
taken as a type, as well as the February 
sowing. Sow thinly in the box, and should 
the plants come up too thickly thin out a 
little to avoid black leg. I have generally 
after sowing, sprinkled fine coal ashes over 
the surface of the box, and taken care when 


watering was necessary to do this in the 
morning. Plants may be transferred from 
pots to cold frames if the weather is against 
outside planting. Sixteen inches each way is 
not too close for these small sorts. In the 
majority of households the smaller Cauli¬ 
flowers are much preferred to larger sorts on 
account of the firm curd and the total 
absence of coarseness alike in form and 
flavour, and the fact that one is able to plant 
closely is sufficient to guarantee a heavy crop 
from a small area.—E. B. S. 

Early Lettuce. —Where supplies of Lettuces are 
needed, if the stock of autumn-sown plant* is short, 
sowings will have to be made at the end of the 
present month or. at any rate, by the beginning of 
February. Artificially-heated pita are not always 
available, nor in these days, when the motor to a 
large extent has taken the place of the horse. U 
good manure suitable for hotbeds always available. 
If leaves are also scarce, the ouly alternative is to 
sow thinly in shallow’ boxes and transfer seedlings 
to other boxes of similar character, growing them 
along in a cool-house. The best early Lettuce that 
1 have found is Golden Queen—indeed, given regular 
sowings of this throughout the year, one would 
hardly want another Cabbage Lettuce, only in very 
hot reasons its standing power* are hardly equal to 
the varieties of the Continuity type. — E. 1J. 8. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener’s olalm for wages (G. 71.).- 
As far as I can sec, there is no difficulty at 
all in this case. You have been employed by 
this gentleman for a long period, you* are 
taken ill, and are forced to atop away from 
vour work. There is a contract of service 
'between vou and your employer. It is not a 
breach of that contract for you to stop away 
during illness, and so long as you are w illing 
and anxious to perform your part of the 
contract, it liolda good, even though illness 
prevents you /rom doing so, and your em¬ 
ployer must continue to do his part, which 
means that he must pay the wages he con¬ 
tracted to pay you. The only way in which 
the contract can be put an end to ia by the 
giving of the usual notice, and until your 
employer has given this notice and * the 
>eriod of it has expired, you are entitled to 
ook to him for your wages. Now it is, of 
course, unfortunate that he has been taken 
ill and is unable to see to it that your wages 
are paid ; but as his w ife seems to have the 
matter in hand and lias paid something on 
account, you had better see her and explain 
what her husband’s legal obligation ia. Ask 
for the balance of your wages up to date, 
and offer to go on now with your work, if 
you are fit to do it. If not, act like an 
honourable man, and either give them or 
suggest that, they give you the proper notice 
(whatever it ia) to terminate the contract of 
service.— Barrister. 


POULTRY. 

THE SPRING DUCKLING. 

When the conddtions are favourable there 
is no branch of industrial poultry-keeping 
more profitable than the hatching and rear 
ing of ducklings for the spring markets. 
Prices range very high during the latter part 
of March and during April and May. It is 
by no means uncommon for a pair of well- 
grown and well prepared ducklings to rea¬ 
lise as much as twelve and fourteen shillings 
per pair. All efforts must be put forth to 
have the birds ready early, for the season 
is a short one. By the third or fourth week 
in May prices commence to drop, after which 
time there is a steady decline, until by the 
middle or end of June a duckling’s value is 
not more than half of what it was a few 
weeks previously. The hatching and rear¬ 
ing of ducklings should appeal very strongly 
indeed to those whose space is limited, since 
it is possible to conduct operations on quite 
an extensive scale on very little ground. In 
the counties of Buckinghamshire and Bed¬ 
fordshire—the centre of this business—it is 
quite a common occurrence for two thousand 
birds to be hatched and ream! in a single 
season on an acre of ground. One man, who 
lives near the town of Aylesbury, has for 
several years past reared" upwards of two 
thousand ducklings during the spring months 
on half an acre. Ducklings are hardy and 
easy to rear, the death-rate is low, develop¬ 
ment is rapid, and thus the money that is 
invested is soon returned, and, last, but by 


no means least, prices range high, and the 
demand is greats 

There are three breeds of ducks which 
posee.se good edible properties—namely, the 
Aylesbury, the Pekin, and the Rouen. So 
far as flavour of meat is concerned, the 
Rouen is the best, but it is of little U6e for 
the early spring markets, since ducklings of 
this variety grow siowlv. The Aylesbury is 
the breed which should be depended upon, 
for it is an extraordinarily rapid grower. 
Thousands of ducklings of this variety are 
marketed every spring each weighing* from 
4-1 lb. to 51b. when only eight weeks old. 
This is quite a fortnight sooner than the 
Pekin, and a month sooner than the Rouen. 
The importance of this can hardly be exag¬ 
gerated. particularly where prices are at 
their highest point or when they are on the 
decline, for a week sometimes makes as 
much as a shilling or eighteen-pence differ¬ 
ence in the value. Those who are anxious 
to cater for this trade should pin their faith 
to the Aylesbury. In making arrangements 
for this trade it is necessary to pay parti¬ 
cular attention to the stock birds, since 
much depends upon the stamina and their 
quality. In order to procure eggs during the 
winter young birds must, be relied upon, for 
ducks coming on to th^ir second season are 
usually later in commencing to lay. This 
in itself means that the germ6 contained in 
fertile eggs are not so strong, since the 
parents have not. reached maturity. This 
lack of vitality, however, can be overcome 
to a great extent by mating the young duck* 
with two-year-old drakes. To ensure ferti¬ 
lity it. is advisable to mate only three duck* 
with each male during the earlier part of 
the season, though later on, as spring ad¬ 
vances. the number may be slightly in¬ 
creased. 

In order to have the birds ready early in 
the season winter hatching is, of course, ne¬ 
cessary. If there are no broody hens, which 
often happens, then an incubator must lie 
employed. For some reason, however, the 
natural method of hatching is preferable, 
and whenever a broody hen can be obtained 
she should be used rather than a machine. 
When an incubator is used it requires to tie 
worked -at a slightly lower temperature tlinn 
in the case of liens’ eggs. The egg-drawer 
o r a tank machine should be maintained at 

102 degs., and that of a hot-air machine at 

103 degs. Plenty of moisture must, be sup¬ 

plied to the eggs, otherwise the two thin 
skins next to the shell become thick and 
tough, causing considerable difficulty to the 
duckling to pierce, especially as its bill i*' 
quite soft and blunt. It is a good plan to 
damp them with a wet doth once a day dur¬ 
ing the first three weeks of incubation. This 
should lie done immediately before the 
drawer is replaced. During the last, seven 
days the eggs should lie dipped bodily into 
water heated to about 100 degs. to 103 deg*., 
and again this should be done just before 
riming the drawer. In other respects the 
hatching of ducks’ eggs is similar to that of 
hens’ eggs. E. T. B. 

The Rouen duck.— The Rouen is not of 
great value for the spring trade, but it cornea 
in excellently for supplying the summer and 
autumn demand, and, since large 6i‘ze is ft 
very important factor in obtaining a good 
price late in the season, the Rouen is really 
of more value than its rivals for this pur¬ 
pose. So far as flavour and quality of flesh 
are concerned, I think Rouens are much 
superior to either the Aylesbury or the Pekin. 
No one can deny that early-hatched Ayles- 
buries are extremely tasteless and insipid; 
their value lies not in their flesh qualities, 
but in the remarkable rapidity with which 
they develop. It must be borne in mind in 
this connection that early spring ducklings 
are invariably forced as much as possible, and 
thus it is scarcely fair to compare their flesh 
propertied with* those of birds that are 
allowed to grow slowly. When Aylesburies 
are not forced, but are permitted to develop 
slowly, their meat is of considerably finer 
quality. The flesh of the Rouen is of a 
fuller and of a finer flavour than that of the 
other varieties, and although the birds attain 
to a great weight, there is rarely any coarse¬ 
ness visible.—B. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

•utdoor garden.— There is plenty of time 
for • long, severe winter, and the prob- 
ihlityis we are not far from a change, and 
•hen the first frost has hardened the surface 
ill tender things likely to be benefited by 
protection should have attention given to 
thm. A very thin covering will generally 
ttiDce, as shelter, if overdone, has a weak- 
tfD'iig effect. There are several forms of or 
liktoin gardening now receiving more atten¬ 
tion, iaoTuding rock and water gardening, 
■Inch, though not new, are being extended 
and more elaborately dealt with. The wild 
i ipftk'n, where there is plenty of room to 
1 carry it out, will be appreciated by all lovers 
of Sstun, and this and the old English 
prden will suit people of moderate means. 
A large, highly decorated garden often be¬ 
comes a white elephant to the persons of 
moderate means, especially at the present 
time, whoa tilings are financially unsettled. 
The small yellow, white, and pink Scotch 
Ko«* (Rosa spinosissima) are lovely in the 
old-fashioned or wild garden in masses, and 
ibey are not particular about soil. I have a 
large bush of the white variety growing into 
i gravel path. It is easily propagated by 
euuings or division. Those who plant new 
uwip in trees and shrubs sometimes find, 
vbn the roots have grown through the fresh 
*il they were planted in, they lose colour and 
ippear to lie going back. These should have 
rwe good toil placed round the roots to get 
them well established. . This is the season 
for doing such work. 

fruit garden.— In many gardens there are 
prnning and planting to do, and these 
•hi’Jld be pushed forward so as to be able 
to give attention to wasliing and spraying. 
Americwi-blight or woolly-aphis is giving 
fin* trouble than the Gooseberry-mildew, 
>ni would be dealt with persistently, though 
dressing is only a partial remedy, as 
c . an li y e on the roots underground, 
•aw pest is finding its way into the small 
. ^nter dressing and close atten- 
'•'adunng summer with a small brush and 
w wll dear them out, and something of 
should be compulsory if tiie pest 
' ^ ^ rid of. Any trees it is intended 
' 1 mftv have the heads reduced now, 
ntvom for further reductions when the 
^ ung time comes. Young wood for scions 
, ^red and laid in on the north 
a wall to be kept back, as in all cases 
r y ^ , should be in advance of the scion, 
ill , aro , doing damage to the fniit- 
i : ** on Jy bu ^h fruit, but. Plums are 
J Jr!. * * ^ ave generally found a 
j • e an< ^ sufRcient protection, 
in time, but if the birds are 
* & * taste of the buds first it 
p , SCare them away afterwards. 

yet tune to plant bush fruits, and 
'Lr 1 ^’ ^ urraT1 ^, and Gooseberries will 
u nonJl walls <> r fences. 

garden.-There is a great 
. ^getoble seeds all over the world, 
-*mtn g to growers'estimates, and this will 
rjilirr e * nt **| P^ces, and perhaps inferior 
vi•. ^ y ear ’ 8 stock will prob- 

L fr than new seeds and more 
> ^ taken in the preparation of 

\ vj.? sowing, and with small seeds 

U. an , ftl ^ R tuff to cover them will 
P maUon. There is not much gained 
^ fore February, but the 
^ got into the best 

rvjjt. rr-, Th ^ re are m 

W.?™- in frcnt of foreing- 

hZ?tTu , Horn Carrois . and early 
•Kb jyw.iV V * brought on quick!v, and in 
^h^L ?T °^ on ma - v be easily 
f.y.v nw j^ IW ,"'i lere manure has been 
ltv'fpjl * w Proviong years a dressing of 
now » and may in 
*>iu Jr c lj D 1 f ad of man nre. Peas and 
for parted now under glass 

Fa 0 ! 11 D hen ^ ie ® e ® 80n 18 more 
tar bTLff'X . of * <i^arf variety 

Ft. H iW V" ln a ^ghtly heated 
<vit Pf« Mat & P a , re cheated structure, 
Ifipy ju l a -' be planted there, and the 
Fr»n«i, uJ 0 * v ^ e * lft blo culture the 
' ** must I S ^ n<J Tmnatc * 8 coming 
da ^vo heat regulark^jJO clegs 
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Conservatory, —The temperature can be 
made to 6uit the occupants. Forced plants 
will be coming in now, and should be 
grouped at the warmest end. The night 
temperature may vary from 50 degs. to 
55 degs., and if we have cold, frosty weather, 
5 degs. lower about sunrise in the morning 
will do no harm. Camellias and Oranges in 
fruit and blossom will lie useful now. In 
the last century we had to depend largely 
upon these for general effect, and in a large 
house they are very useful. The demand for 
flowers for cutting has driven these out of 
cultivation in many modern gardens, which 
T think a pify. os they added much to the 
brightness of the conservatory. Heaths and 
Epacrises are very useful where the night 
temperature is low and the house light. 
Erica Cavendish! makes a good specimen, 
and the yellow flowers are very lasting. The 
different varieties of E. veniricosa flower 
about the same time, and associate well with 
it. We often saw these well done at the 
spring shows years ago. Bulbs in variety are 
leading features now', and are indispensable 
for cutting. The watering now r should be in 
careful hands, as anything overwatered now 
soon goes wrong, and is difficult to get into 
condition again. This is specially the case 
with hard-wooded plants. Arum Lilies may 
have weak soot-water, and this may be given 
any plants coming forward for flowering. 

Ferns under glass. —There may be some 
difference of opinion as to the value of linuid 
stimulants to Ferns in pots. When a plant 
is getting pot-bound, and it is not convenient 
to shift it into a larger pot, I have found 
theTulvantage of giving a little weak stimu¬ 
lant twice a week or so, for a time at any 
rate, varying it occasionally. Soot-water in 
a clear state improves the colour of most 
plants, but neither this nor any other stimu¬ 
lant should be given till the pots are full of 
roots, as overfeeding is always injurious. 
The most popular Ferns for rooms are the 
Pterises and Aspleniums. The former can 
easily be raised from spores, and the latter 
from little offsets which form on the fronds, 
and are easily removed and started in 
shallow boxes, and afterwards potted. These 
are all greenhouse species, and may do in 
a shady spot outside in summer. Cyrtomium 
falcatum will do on a sheltered rockery out¬ 
side altogether in some districts. 

Maiden-hairs on walls.— The British 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum capillus Veneris) will 
establish itself on a damp, shady wnll in a 
cool-house. The best way of starting it is to 
fix two or more plants' on brackets on the 
wall, and Nature will do the rest in a short 
time. As the spores fall they cling to the 
surface of the wall, and the wall in a short 
time is covered in a delightful manner. 
Adiantum euneatum wTll in a similar way 
cover a damp wall in a w'nrra, shady house. 

Forcing-house raising seedlings.— This 
is the most useful house wo have now, as, 
apart from the forcing of flowers and other 
tilings, every bit of space in a warm-house 
is required for raising seedlings. Tomatoes, 
for instance, must have attention for plant¬ 
ing or potting under glass. Cucumber plants 
are wanted also for warm-ho-use and hot-bed 
planting. Begonias should be sown now. 
The fibrous-rooted kinds are in some gardens 
taking the place of tuberous varieties, and 
both may be sown now' in heat. The seeds 
are very small. Make the soil firm, give a 
good watering, sow on the damp soil, and 
cover w'ith -fine sand very thinly. If kept 
warm and moist, the seeds will grow without 
any covering at all. There Is time enough 
vet to sow* Asters, Stocks, and other similar 
annuals. 

Greenhouse -Pelargoniums. These for 
the time being are rather neglected, the ex¬ 
cuse with some people being they are so sub¬ 
ject to green-fly; but they are quite as easy 
to keep clean as other plants subject to such 
attacks, and the vaporiser, used occasion¬ 
ally, will keep them clean, but we must be 
in "time. The time is at hand when insects 
under glass will increase rapidly, and the 
moment the first green-fly is seen bring out 
the nicotine vaporiser, or if only a few 
plants are attacked, spray with a nicotine 
solution. In some eases spraying is better 
id more economical than vaporising, 
pet and other Lilies, when attacked by 
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I ajjhides, are rather difficult to clear, as tho 
flies work down the centre where the flower- 
buds are forming. The spray penetrates 
better than the vaporiser—at least, such 
has been our experience. Pelargoniums 
should be shifted into the flowering pots now. 

Use the best loam suitably enriched, and 
pot firmly, if plenty of flowers on dwarf, 
bushy plants is wanted. The Fuchsia is not 
so popular a»s a window plant as it was, but 
young plants struck in autumn and kept 
growing all the winter, shifted into 5-inch 
pots now, leading shoots pinched if neces¬ 
sary, will make very useful plants in May. 

Early Peach-house.— The flower-buds, if 
none are actually expanded, will be showing 
colour, and if the syringe has been used it 
will be better laid aside, at any rate, till the 
blossoms are set. I have known cases, when 
the air outside was bright and calm, where a 
light dewing over with a fine-rosed syringe 
was useful in dispersing the pollen. About 
mid-day a little ventilation is useful, not to 
lower the temperature over-much, but to 
sweeten the atmosphere and keep the nir in 
motion, closing early in the afternoon. If 
the earael’s-hair brush or the rnbbitVtail is 
used, give most attention to the best-placed 
blossoms on the upper part of the trellis. 

Figs in pots. —Strong plants, with well- 
ripened wood, established in pots, may be 
started in a leaf-bed now in a night tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. or so, and i£ there is a little 
warmth in the leaf-bed fire-heat will not be 
required till the buds are swelling, and tho 
leaf-bed will supply enough moisture for a 
time. Only chilled water should be used at 
any time. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 29th.— The busy season is upon 
us, and we want drier weather for seed-sow¬ 
ing; but as all things come to those who 
wait, we are not without hope. We find it 
useful to have a heap of compost—mostly 
saved from the fire-heap—for covering fine 
seeds when the land is damp, and a set. of 
thin, light boards to lay on the surface to 
walk upon. Treading when wet injures the 
soil. 

January 30th.— There is always work 
under glass to be done at this season. Late- 
flowering Primulas and Cinerarias have had 
a shift into 5-inch pots. Stout, young Helio¬ 
tropes and Fuchsias have also been given 
larger pots for flowering; early Begonias, 
Petunias, Verbenas, and Ix>belias, including 
the purple-leaved Queen Victoria, have been 
sow n in gentle heat. 

January 31st. —Stocks of vegetable seeds 
have been replenished. Ailsa Craig Onions 
are sown in boxes in heat. French Beans 
for succession have been planted in boxes. 

A small, span-roofed house will be filled wiwi 
climbing French Beans to come in early. 
Tender and True forces well, and when 
Beans are plentiful outside they can be 
followed by Tomatoes or some other crop. 

February 1st. —Young shoots of Pelar¬ 
goniums from old plants that were lifted 
have been taken off and inserted in boxes of 
sandy soil, and placed on shelves over the 
pipes in a warm-house. The ground having 
dried a little on the surface, the warm 
border has been cropped with early veget¬ 
ables and salads. Glass-grown Lettuces are 
coming forward in a warm pit, with succes¬ 
sion al crops in cool-houses. 

February 2nd.— Mowing-machines have 
been put in order ready for use, and the 
roller is being used on lawns and gravel 
walks. We use weed-killers, when dry, in 
March, and the weeds during that season 
and summer following give no trouble. If 
new gravel is required, it will be put on dur¬ 
ing the spring. Grass edgings have been 
straightened everywhere. 

February 3rd.— Earthed up early Potatoes 
in frames, and thinned Carrots. "Not much 
tliInning is required, as the young Carrota 
a.re fit for use when half an inch in diameter 
Birds are at work among the buds of fruit- 
trees. Bullfinches are the worst depredators 
and the gun is used for them, but sparrows 
are seared off in other waiyal i Peaches are 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in- 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants with weak stems (//.). —An insufficient 
nmount of air and light will cause the stems of all 
plants to become unnaturally weak and, as gardeners 
term it, “drawn.” 

Oleander-leaves, scale on (Mrs. Hutton ).—The 
leaves you send have boon attacked by brown-scale, 
a pest to which the Oleander is very liable. The 
black, sticky substance is caused by the scale. The 
sooner you set to work and sponge the leaves with 
strong Tobacco-water, in which some soft soap has 
been mixed, the better. Continued perseverance in 
the sponging is necessary to keep down the pest, 
which will, if not cleared out. get on to all the 
other plants you have in the house. 

Plants for aviary (E. Patterson ).-You could 
not do better than try the common Club Moss for 
your purpose. Use but one kind of Moss, for with 
two or more varieties the strongest would, in the 
end. crowd out the weaker. The Moss will probably 
need to be protected by wire-netting until properly 
established. For the background. Pampas Grass is 
about the only strong-growing perennial available. 
It must have a good root-run. and is procurable from 
most nuivierymen. We fear, however, that the birds 
will injure any kind of vegetation. We would advise 
the use of plants in pots, then damaged plants or 
herbage can be removed at will and replaced by 
fresh.—J. T. BIRD. 

Repotting Palms (Tlyacinth).— Many Pnlms, 
especially Kentias, send down some very strong 
roots to the bottom of the pot, which lift up the 
ball of earth bodily, thus accounting for the roots 
showing on the top. Seeing youre is behaving in 
this way, it is probably a deeper rather than a 
wider pot that is required, a difficult thing to get, 
unless you are in the neighbourhood of a pottery. 
In this case it w’ould be desirable to get a tub to 
furnish the requisite depth. You must not muti¬ 
late the roots. The time to repot is the spring, and 
the soil best suited is a mixture of two-thirds good 
loam to one-third leaf-mould, and some silver sand. 
You must not use your garden soil. 

Increasing Cannas (S. D .).~In February cut 
away the tops and divide into small portions, each 
one having a crown and, of course, some roots. A 
large clump of a Canna will break up into ceveral 
small crowns, each of which will make a plant. 
After division, place the divided portions in a box, 
with some soil between them, and stand on hot¬ 
bed Keep them on the dry side tor a time and 
syringe daily with tepid water. When new growth 
appears pot off each divided portion into a 5-inch 
pot, using two parte loam, one part old cow-manure, 
and some sand, standing them in a close frame or 
on the hotbed. When the leaves are about as large 
ns one’s hand, remove to a cool-house, and flualfy to 
a, cold-pit, those you want to plant out at the 
end of May. When grown outdoors generous treat¬ 
ment must be given, trenching the ground well 
and incorporating plenty of cow-manure. When 
olanted mulch well with short manure, and water 
freely during the summer. Give at least two good 
soakings every week as the leaves develop. 

Bouvardias after flowering (L. MX -These re¬ 
tire a period of rest after blooming. If the plants 
have been kept in an intermediate temperature-as 
4s often the ease when they are required to be in 
flower eariy-in winter they should be removed to a 
cool-house, where the temperature does not drop 
lower than 40 degs. Up to the middle of January 
only Just enough water should be given to keep the 
roots and the wood from shrivelling. Then they should 
be pruned hard back, and kept quite dry at the roots 
for about three weeks. The be*t growers of Bou¬ 
vardias give their plants this period of absolute 
rest, as It is said to cause them to break with greater 
freedom and strength. At the expiration of this 
time give a moderate watering, repeating It when 
the soil appears to be quite dry, and in a few weeks 
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young growths will burst from the old wood. When 
these are about an inch long shake away all the old 
soil and repot in clean pot9 just about large enough 
to contain the roots, in two parts loam and one part 


F. C HriKKMAJin, Erfurt.—General Seed Catalogue 
Barr and SonS. King-otreet, Covent Garden w r 


HARR and Sons. King-Street. Covent Garden wr 
Seed Guide lor 1912. 

Gilbert and Son, Dyke. Bourne, LjicolD.-S.wt 


leaf soil, with about a fifth of white sand. After Peas and Anemones. 

potting, considerable care must be exercised not to W. Drummond and Sons, Ltd.. 57 and 58 Da**on 
overwater; but as growth advances more liberal street, Dublin.— List of Garden Seeds. ’ 


supplies will be needed. When the pots are fairly Messrs. Alexander and Brown Perth *i 
filled with roote shift into larger pots. Seeds for 1912. ' 

TREES AND SIIRCBS. Er”r in ^ Ev< * ham Gardt * 

Clipping Ivy on a wall (MacSorley).— Once a ' “ --- 

year is. ns a rule, quite sufficient to clip Ivy. In any Book received.-” Willing's Press Guide. 1912." 
ease, never leave bunches of growth hanging from James Willing, Jnr., Limited, 125, Strand, W.C. 

the top of an Ivy-covered wall, as in high winds - 

such pieces are often torn away, carrying with them '» Ivo label. "-This is a very useful label ne»t 
great strij* of foliage. Clin close in every April, and having a deep-green surface, the black printed' 

only leaving the fresh grow th of leaves. letters show up well. It is suitable either for Rosts, 

shrubs, or fruit-trees, and, having an eyelet, it can 
FRUIT. be easily fastened to tree or trellis with wire or 

Layering the Myrobella Plum (E. B.).-This tarred string. The makers claim for it weather and 
is easily increased by layers. Lay down to their friction-proof. It is about -i inches long and l inch 
full length the long shoots from the stools of last wide.—EAST DEVON, 
year’s growth in the spring, and cover with soil. 

Almost every bud will send up a shoot, and roots A useful kneeling-mat.— As the note I sent 
are formed at the same time. In the autumn the you last December, on # the superiority of Aubert s 
young shoot which has been laid down may be cut secateurs, seems to have interested several of your 

off, and cut into as many pieces as there are young readers, I am emboldened to recommend to the 


shoots and roote. notice of my fellow-gardeners a waterproof kheelinc- 

Prunintf a Mulbprrv-trae (T Y B T ) — \s a L na *' icli I have used with the greatest satisfaction 
rule, this tree is far better without any pruning, rubber Tr' e °* Rr een [ e lt. the 

The branches seldom become overcrowded Lot the ! J?T g U lnch ^ 

tree take its natural form, which is that of a spread- 1°??/ , d inches high. it has roimded corners, and 
ing round head. If a branch or two should grow rwtrtm !nt°kf !L *?rnv e «^ Vavi d e. D tlK ' .T urncr} ' 

out further than the others, some people would rut ™L St » 0K \ ( ' K ? a ‘ 

them hack, but we advise leaving them alone. Let * t f re 1 e *; d I “£? d . ltUre 

nature have her course iu the case of the Mulberry- °f lf !?nain im.n 1 nia n" 1 

trep It crows slowlv and if allowed to crow putting )□ small plants or weeding, and it enable* 

naturally f much fln^rtree will result onc to carry out thcae in comfort <*'«> 

naiurauy, a muen nner tree win result. when thp cround is .somewhat wet -r. ii luvsn* 


n the others some m-onlo would rut “‘‘partment or the Army and Navy Store* (Victoria-- 
we advVse lcaG^c th2n alone lit Mrcet ’ Westminster), for the moderate expenditure 
r cou?£ in th? c£i oMhe Mulberrv of 10 * d - or lfi - 3d. I use mine chiefly when I 

s slowlv and if a lowed to Sow puttinR in smaU p,ants or weedin ^ and il «*«■ 
li. A, - . w 6 one to carry out these processes in comfort even - 


one to carry out these processes in comfort e\en 
when the ground is somewhat wet.-G. 11. Rayxob. 


VEGETABLES. , “-;- 

Sprouting Broccoli (Pirbright ).—Your gardener OTjR INDEX IS NOW READY, 

certainly did a most unwise thing in cutting off The Index of Gardening Illustrated, 
the heads of your .sprouting Broccoli. Practically, ln ,. i i i, • , 

he cut away all that portion which in due course 1911, ls NOW READY, and may be obtained on 
furnishes the sprouts which are so acceptable, application at 17, Furnival-6treet, London. 
Really in private gardens the heads should not be E.C., price 3d., or, post free, 3Id. It mav 

cut at all. That they arc cut bodily in the market , _ , , . • .. ’ 1 \ » -«• 

gardens is so for purely market purj»oseR, and to rt * so ^ obtained through an) newsagent. lh< 
elear the ground ready for another crop, as the Index is exhaustive nnd complete, and those 


1911, is now READY, and may be obtained on 
application at 17, Furnival-6treet, London. 
E.C., price 3d., or, post free, 3^d. It may 
also be obtained through any newsagent. The 


stems are at once pulled. But in private gardens 0 f our readers who have the issues for last 

2,"™- SfSJSMLfea r, wiU , <lnd “ * 

sprouts are seen on the heads, those, when f. inches deed, indispensable for reference purpose?, 
long, should be gathered, and others as they follow The publication of the Index enables i» to 

iLx cc rr„d o? h a‘.r3r««r?..s.z *£ ~»pw. .«*■»« 

ha us ted, anil are pulled and taken away. Sjrout- GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 1911, price is., 
ing Broccoli is essentially a late winter hardy Green, or. carriage paid, 7s. 6d. Readers who hare 
and March*. 1 excclIeDt for M9e in January ’ Ktbruary > the weekly issues for last year, and wish 
MISCELLANEOUS. them bound, with Index, should forward the 

Tortoise in garden (C. /*. Banks).— Tortoifes on numbers to this office (missing numbers can 
the approach of winter scoop out a burrow in the be supplied at the usual charge). Index and 


ing Broccoli is essentially a late winter hardy Green, 
and is most excellent for use in January, February, 
and March. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tortoise in garden (C. P. Banks ).—Tortolees on 
the approach of winter scoop out a burrow in the 
'softest corner they can find, bury themselves, and 
become dormant, in which state they remain through 
the winter. Should, however, the winter prove un¬ 
usually mild they wake up from time to time and 
partake of a little food; it is, therefore, unneces¬ 
sary to keep them indoors during the winter if the 
soil of the garden in which they are kept is light and 
of a dry nature. On the other hand, if the ground 
is heavy and wet, it is advisable to bring them 
indoors, and put them iu a cool room in a hamper 
or box filled with short hay, where they will re¬ 
main dormant till the spring, though, should there 
be a s|»ell of mild weather, they may require food, 
when bread-and-milk may be offered them. These 
little animals are also very fond of Lettuce and 
Dandelion leaves, and also the roots of the latter. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. R. O’Brien.— 1. Kindly say what you refer to 
as “ Oar-weed ’’ is. 2, Please give us some idea of 
the size of the cellar you wish to use for Mushroom 
growing. Is there sufficient room to form the beds 

on the floor?- P. G. C. -Write to Messrs. Daniels 

Bros., Norwich.- Ruby. —Wo see no reason why you 

should not store the leaf-mould as you propose. You 
can wet it previous to mixing it with loam when 

you require to pot any plants.- E. P .—Write to 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co.. Edinburgh, for their 1912 
catalogue, in which you will find the varieties most 

suitable for exhibition named.- E. Paterson .—The 

natnea you mention refer to the natural orders to 

which the various plants belong.- C. M. Bond.— 

See reply to “ Sylvatica,” page 35, in our iasue of 
January 20th. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRVITS. 

Names of plants.—//. A. R —l. Ahutilon Thomp¬ 
son!; 2, Zygopetalum Mucknyi; 3, Next week. 

Names of fruits.— Jno. W. Duel:.— Apples: 1. 
Devonshire Buckland; 2. Bromley’s Seedling; 3, Not 
recognised, judging by the bitter flavour it is either 
a cider fruit or closely allied to that section of 
Apples; 4, In texture of flesh and outward appear¬ 
ance this closely resembles the “ Goose ’’ Apple, a 
famous old sort for the making of sauce, if it is not 
it.- E. P .—Probably Scarlet Nonpareil, but diffi¬ 
cult to say from only one fruit.-W\ Thompson.— 

Apple WinteV Quoiuing. The seedling from Baldwin 
is very good for so late in the season, the flesh firm, 
sweet, and juicy. It is certainly worth growing. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Arthur S. Ritchie and Co., High-street, Belfast - | 

List of Seeds. I 


binding, as above, will cost 3e. 3d., carriage 
paid, 3s. 9d. Address Manager. Gardenim* 
Illustrated, 17, Furnival-atreet, London, 
E.C. 
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jcogniscd, judging by the hitter flavour it is either m . rr /,ri»UTVim\ T U POWER OF 
cider fruit or closely allied to that section of THE GERMINATlffO TUflD* 
pples: 4, In texture of flesh and outward appear- ■_ 1TVr , c ., ot' 11) 4 VTPWTl 1 !) SEEDS 
nee this closely resembles the “Goose” Apple, a BEES’ llL 1 ARAM ESI tsV 
imous old sort for the making of sauce, if it is not , „ ... have read in C» u ' 

. - E. P.—Probably Scarlet Nonpareil, but diffi- {■ reftI * i?. Ld w ^ write /or) of theacrupal^ 

lit to say from only one fruit.- W. Thompson.- u ? D«i d the geeds before they reach f«J 

pple WinteV Quoining. The seedling from Baldwin SJTdl^fllu wUIommco welder at the result. AjJojJgJ 

very good for so late in the season, the flesh firm, n* the’ Catalogue and three illustrations show in 

veet, and juicy. It te certainly worth growing. Beea’^ Famous Triple-Teat « applied to jjjr jj,,, 

You might think it fooloh of Bees LuL fco teil » l M 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. bow the perfect excelle.tce of their seeds IS mam t 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Two good late Apples.—Two of the very 
k* late-keeping Apples, for orchard plant- 
'flg, are Alfriston and Norfolk Beaufin. 

former i« a large green fruit, tinged 
with red on the side next the sun, excellent 
for coiyking, and, in April and May, when it 
farted with some of its acidity, it is not 
Weiiing. The tree is a good grower, and, 
worked on the Crab, makes an excellent 
fit hard-free, and beans freely. The Norfolk 
Ikwfin is a well-known kind, which seldom 
fail* to bear well. This Apple improves by 
Wping till after Christmas. 

Irli stylosa.—The remarkable point about 
wason ie that, after the baking of last 
nnncer. the clumps of Iris stylosa are par- 
unlarly backward. I have had no flowers yet, 
tiiough last year they began in November; 
“* m 7 be why “ An Amateur of Hardy 
f lowers M (p. 37) has not succeeded. It has 
the same throughout this neighbour- 
, ■ an( * 7 should be glad if a reason could 
suggested. All through the summer I 
**? “Joking: “How good for my Iris 
HE placts look particularly 

* \ I think, flower in a few 

when I shall not be here to see them. 
"£*}**' Xudham Market. 

f'nter Sweet (Chlmonanthus frag- 
rini) in Perthshire.- In reply to “ Fruti- 
M 1 ^ on the Chimonanthus fragrans, 
x * a good specimen in flower at? pre- 
.E»*t Perthshire. The plant was 
jJaJ in tfl€ greenhouse and subsequently 
iSL+'m a sheltered wall with a good 
Uk#«f But very little care is 

Tn.; • aiK * ^ ** s n °I protected in winter. 

convinced that the only way to ensure 
ZT* nn B W6l] w to prune carefully, as 
appear on the young twigs, 
eirh it. ? , mu ^ not e xjiect it to flower so 
in lJ,e s,,u|h ° f E "g- 
^“«®ber!-l b ^D m s. 0ft * n aP!W “ r ear ' y 

•»fe ta ' Um , Mackayl '“ TIli3 «» quite an 
•eQ^on f n having been introduced 

ago. It is, withal, of 
klfcionis PW» highly-fragrant 


W 1 »kA ,)0rnc during the winter. The 
itm w are produced on a tall, sturdy 
Ojt L n ,i t brother uncommon colouring, 
P?|^ being of a greenish 
^ wn blotches, while th! large, 

liLl f K . hlte Wltb blue Iin « s - Ik 

the treatment, and, like some of 

*??£E2* Urpripodiums, thriven 
Vt 0 ( cl f® 5 * “BUming a good propor- 

‘“T* “W*** ty »me 

»»nl snn< i> and cliarcoal. 

'aliiml Ban el r were noted at th « Horti- 
™ «all co January 9th._X. 

oSrtrf m *Jor.—This is the 

&nd ifx ns 11,088 ordinary 

^ ^ W bjue^flowers are often 

^lowering «t W ^ ear8 ^ a y* It i« not 
(f fcSKlLK fion ^ of th « other forme 
h ^ngulosa, But it is —” 
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its flowers are welcome all the more on that 
account. Like others of its class, it loves 
at least partial shade, and % enjoys that of 
deciduous trees or shrubs,* this preserving 
the foliage and rendering the plants more 
vigorous in every way. Where the shade 
supplied by these cannot be given, a north 
or north-east exposure will answer well, and 
that given by the north side of a rockery is 
excellent. The best time to plant this Hepa¬ 
tic* is as soon as the flowering is over and 
fresh leaves are being sent up. It should 
be left undisturbed us much as possible.— 
Ess. 

Colchicum hydrophilum.— This was in 
bloom hero on New Year’s Day this year, 
but the absence of sun prevented the flowers 
expanding. The appearance of the closed 
flowers, however, is bright, and the touch 
of colour they give in the garden is welcome 
at this season. The blooms may be said to 
be of a rosy-purple. Information respecting 
this Meadow Saffron is difficult to obtain, 
but I believe that it. comes from Asia Minor, 
and it is offered by a few firms of bulb 
dealers in this country’. Its flowers are of 
fair size and of good form. As the name 
would suggest, C. hydrophilum is a lover of 
moist soil, and I grow it here under the 
same conditions as those under which Primu¬ 
la rosea and P. involucrata thrive.—S. 
ARNOTT, Dumfries. 

The New Zealand Flax In winter.— Good 
plants of the New Zealand Flaxes have a fine 
effect in the garden in winter. P. ten ax is as 
good as any, and is among the hardiest of the 
vspecies in cultivation. It is quite hardy in 
the greater part of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and north of the Tweed plants some 
12 feet high when in flower are to be met with 
every summer. The bold, rigid, glaucous 
leaves always look well in the garden, and in 
winter, when so many shrubs and trees are 
leafless, one sees even better the boldness of 
Phormium tenax. There seems to be a pre¬ 
valent idea that this New Zealand Flax is 
tender, but one meets with it in gardens so 
different in their conditions that one cannot 
concede this. Is it not possible that some of 
the plants seen have sprung from seeds from 
the warmer parts of New Zealand? I have 
here one raised from seeds which came from 
Otago, and it is thoroughly liardy. I have 
also in my mind’s eye a row of plants on a 
bank, 7 feet or 8 feet high, close to the side 
of a road, and quite exposed to the winds, 
and that in not too warm a district in Scot¬ 
land.—S. Arnott. 

Rhododendrons from Cornwall _I send 

you herewith a few blooms of a Rhododendron 
—an arboreum hybrid—which are from two 
bushes, one 6 feet and the other 4 feet high, 
growing in a somewhat exposed situation 
facing south-east. The bushes began flower¬ 
ing on December 16th—about ten days 
earlier than usual—and since then I have 
had a sufficient quantity daily for my own 
use and to send away to friends. ’ The 
weather has, of course, been mild—no frost 
.visited us since the end of November — 


but I cannot help thinking that many of 
your readers could grow this variety with 
satisfaction to themselves in more northerly 
counties. My garden is not in a sheltered 
valley, but nearly 400 feet above the.sea. 

I have included a spray of diseased leaves, 
and shall be glad to be told what is the 
matter with them, as only a part of the bush 
is similarly affected.— (Captain) R. W. C. 
Vyvyan, Trewan, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

[If the injury to your Rhododendrons has 
been caused by an insect, probably one of 
the weevils is the culprit, but it is quite pos¬ 
sible that it may be the result of a fungus. 
—Ed.] 

Rondeletia odorata.— This Mexican shrub, 
which is also known as R. speciosa as well as 
Rogiera speciosa, is one of the most con¬ 
tinuous flowering of warm-house plants. In 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter it may 
be seen sprinkled over with its small, rounded 
clusters of bright orange-red flowers. This 
note is prompted by a specimen 3 feet high 
and as much through, which forms one of the 
brightest features in a structure where an 
intermediate temperature is maintained. 
The inflorescence of this Rondeletia is not 
unlike that of a Lantana, but of a more re¬ 
fined nature. A single cluster is just the 
size for a button-hole, though in the present- 
day desire for size there are many who would 
prefer a Malraakson Carnation. While this 
Rondeletia does best in an intermediate 
house at this season, it may during the 
summer be grown in the greenhouse. It can 
be readily propagated by cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots put into sandy soil in a close 
propagating case in the spring. This Ron¬ 
deletia used to be trained into large speci¬ 
mens, but it is far more pleasing when 
allowed to grow naturally.—C. P. W. 

The Butcher's Broom.— This is a plant 
well w’orth growing in quantity for its fresh, 
dark-green growths, which endure for weeks', 
or even months, if need be, when cut with 
long stalks and brought indoors. It is bv 
no means a quick-growing shrub, but when 
planted in quantity, in woods and planta¬ 
tions, it yields abundant supplies of its dark- 
green sprays. One of the finest of all the 
hardy species of Ruscus is R. raoemosus, 
which has by some been supposed to be the 
victor’s Laurel of the ancients. It grows 
well in Devon and in Cornwall, as also in 
Ireland, yielding glossy, Bamboo - like 
growths, 3 feet to 4 feet long, and these, 
cut and placed in pots or bronze vases, form 
very lovely ornaments for the house ’ It is 
usually called the Alexandrian Laurei, while 
the larger-growing R. androgynus is the 
Greater Alexandrian Laurel,* wild in 
Madeira and the Canary Islands. Our own 
species (R. aculeatus) is the Butcher’s Broom 
a name suggestive of its former uses • but’ 
plebeian as its name may be, its epravs ’ wW 
covered with dark-red berries (a« Vas the 
case at the meeting of the Royal Horti 
cultural Society on Tuesday, the' 84 Jammrv 
when some of the fmest-berried **V nar >» 
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Floral Committed—These came from Cam¬ 
bridge, and were greatly admired —are very 
beautiful 

Habrothamnuses.— Though all books of 
reference place these in the genus Cestrum, 
the gardener always looks upon them as be¬ 
longing to the genus Hahroth&mnus. Though 
it may be wrong, it is not likely to be 
changed, as once a name is thoroughly fixed 
it is difficult to supersede it. The Hab¬ 
rothamnuses are for the most part of a free, 
loose-growing nature, and are seen to the 
best advantage when clothing a pillar, roof, 
or rafters in a good-sized conservatory. The 
orange-coloured H. aurantiacus flowers, as a 
rule, during the autumn, though a few 
scattered blooms may he kept up for some 
time afterwards. Two kinds which are 
frequently confounded with each other— 
namely, H. elegans and H. fasiculatus — 
flower nearly throughout the year, but more 
profusely during the winter and early spring 
months. A garden form known as Hab- 
rotliamnus Newelli bears a great profusion of 
flowers of a very distinct shade of red. It is 
a very desirable kind of vigorous growth. 
Less in stature than any of the preceding is 
H. Smithi, which was distributed by the late 
Mr. William Bull, of Chelsea, a dozen years 
or so ago. It is of garden origin, and hears 
freely clusters of blossoms of a pretty shade 
of pink. 

The Winter Aconite. The first perfect 
and full-sized flower of the Winter Aconite 
(Erantlm hyemalis) I first noticed on 
January 14th. The clump is in a low, rather 
moist, sheltered spot, and the appearance of 
the Winter Aconite in this position, while 
several other lots in the garden are not so 
forward, shows how much shelter does to 
hasten the earliest flowers. There is a little 
conflict of statement as to whether E. hye¬ 
malis or E. cilicicus is the earlier of the 
Winter Aconites, but with me E. hyemalis 
comes first. It frequently comes in January, 
and in some places and seasons has been in 
bloom by the end of December. It lasts in 
bloom for along time, and I recollect coming 
home after passing several months in London 
and finding it in full flower towards the end 
of March. But then it had been covered 
with snow for some time, and on my arrival 
the snow was just melting. I have not kept 
a regular record of its blooming, but I see 
that my first date noted. 1892, was in my 
former garden, near the sea, when it 
flowered on January 25th.—S. D. 

-J. R. Hole, Notts, speaks of Winter 

Aconites being in flower on 30th December. 
At the same date I looked at mine arid found 
them all showing, exactly three weeks earlier 
than usual. In my garden they form a yellow 
sheet of 20 yards by 6 yards or 7 yards, grow¬ 
ing under thin foliage.— Bosmere, Needham 
Market. 

Ixora WilJiamsi in bloom in January.— 

One more frequently looks upon thelxoras as 
summer than winter-flowering plants, yet a 
specimen of this hybrid kind is just now in 
full flower in the T range at Kew\ Attractive 
as they are at all seasons, I do not think that 
the flowers are quite so richly coloured now 
as when they expand during brighter 
weather. In the days of specimen plants, 
Ixoras were largely grown, but with the de¬ 
cline of these the demand for Ixoras gradu¬ 
ally dropped. I, however, learn that signs 
are not wanting of a revival in their favour. 
Some'complain of their liability to insect 
pests, but when in a healthy state I have 
never experienced any great trouble in this 
respect. If there is a dense mass of soil 
around the roots the plants are then far 
more likely to fall into ill health. A compost 
made up of two parts peat to one part loam, 
and a liberal sprinkling of coarse silver sand, 
will suit Ixoras well. If the atmosphere of the 
structure in which they are growing gets too 
dry, thrips are apt to attack the leaves, but 
they can be kept- down by the U6e of the 
syringe. Mealy-bug is generally acknow¬ 
ledged to he the worst pest of Ixoras, and 
should not be allowed to make any head¬ 
way. A small bottle of methylated spirit and 
a brush will keep this pest in check, as a tiny 
drop dissolves the white substance and kills 
the insect underneath.—K. R. W. 
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Begonia Dregel.— Mention of this pretty 
white-flowered Begonia, planted out in frames 
in a wholesale manner, on page 11, reminds 
me of an experience I once had with it. 
Some seed was sent me from Brazil, and 
described as that of a pretty Begonia, which 
would be worth wlule taking cure of. 
The seed was carefully sown, and the re¬ 
sultant plants pricked off into shallow pans. 
As the leaves developed they were seen to be 
marbled and spotted with white in different 
ways, so much so indeed as to arouse antici¬ 
pations of an extremely varied group of 
Begonias with handsome leafage. Planted 
out in a frame, they soon made rapid head¬ 
way, and as they grew the spotting on the 
leaves disappeared and the plants turned out 
to be Begonia Dregei. Hud the seed been 
sent from South Africa, its native country, 
one might have expected some such thing, 
but coming from Brazil, B. Dregei was 
hardly expected. It is, however, a pretty 
white-flowered, free-blooming species, and* 
apart from its intrinsic merit, it ha^ given 
us some notable hybrids, particularly Gloire 
de Lorraine, whose other parent was B. t-oco- 
trana; Weltoniensis, raised between B. 
Dregei and B. Sutherlandi ; and carminata, 
whoso parents were B. Dregei and B. 
coccinea.—X. 

Canarina campanuiata.— This winter- 
flowering, and it must be added uncommon, 
plant forms a very pretty object in the green- 
Iiouse at this season. It belongs to the order 
Campanulaceae, and is a native of the 
Canary Islands, from whence it is said to 
have been introduced as long ago as 1996. It 
forms a fleshy root-stock, from whence are 
pushed up stout, succulent shoots that reach 
a height of a yard or more. The branches 
that are produced from the upper part spread 
out., and the flowers are produced thereon. 
They are bell-shaped, drooping, and about 
the size of those of an Abutilon, to which in 
fact they bear a good deal of resemblance. 
The colour is yellow ish-red, veined with a 
deeper tint. Complaints are sometimes made 
that this Canarina cannot be depended upon 
to flower, which complaint is possibly owing 
to its treatment being misunderstood. After 
flowering, the plant slowly goes to rest, 
usually about the month of March, when 
water must be gradually discontinued. When 
quite dormant it may be kept dry till the now 
shoots make their appearance, which will be, 
as a rule, towards the latter end of the 
summer. As soon as this stage is reached the 
plants should be turned out of their pots, 
shaken clear of the old soil, and be repotted 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
After this they must be watered, increasing 
the supply as the roots take possession of the 
new soil.—W. 

Rose Zephirin Drouhin. Replying to “A 
Reader ” (p. 16, January 13th issue), I have 
grown this fine bush Rose for some years, 
and with the greatest satisfaction. I first 
heard it called by the name of Z. Drouot, and 
it appears it was introduced bv Bizot in 
1873. Very few Rose catalogues of the pre¬ 
sent day mention it under cither name, the 
reason being, I suppose, that it is not an 
exhibition Rose. But, like many other 
favourites that can very well hold their own 
in the Rose garden, Zephirin Drouhin is a 
real treasure, worth ten Mildred Grant or 
Bessie Brown. It blooms nearly all the 
summer, its lovely pink blooms retain their 
rich colour, and, best of all its attributes, its 
fragrance is the real old Rose scent. My 
plants have generally marie fine big bushes by 
the second year, and the long, smooth rods 
bear a multiple head of bloom, while the 
younger growths have smaller and more in¬ 
dividual flowers. Every autumn I cut out 
half the rods (of course, taking the oldest 
out), and I tie up the newly-grown ones to 
canes, allowing plenty of air space. I also 
cut away all weak little growths, and give a 
top-dressing of manure in November.— 
Walter Jespeu, Menston-in-]\harfedalc, 
Yorks. 

;—- On page 16 a correspondent refers to 
this Rose, lo say that it was little known 
about ten years ago is not quite correct. I 
had plants of it here the first vear of introduc- 


?tty tion, which was in 1873—thirty-nine years 
lies ago- by M. Bizot, of Dijon. I have also 
nds known this Rose under the name of Charles 
it. Bonnet, and believe it came to us thus from 
ind Germany. “ A Reader’s ” specimen is acting 
lich somewhat peculiarly for this variety. In 
of. most places it is among the earliest, and also 
re- the latest. Zephirin Drouhin makes a grand 
ns. pillar Rose, while none can excel it as a 
be standard. As regards pruning, I have had 
ent the best results when doing this verv slightly, 
ici- —P. U. 

Eupatoriums greenhouse kinds.-These 
j all flower profusely, and that, too, as a rule, 
j during the autumn, winter, and early spring 
months. One of the earliest is Eupatorium 
out ripariura, a plant of a lax habit of growth, 
so much so that I have seen it grown in 
r - v > baskets. Though seldom treated in this way 
n S» it was certainly very pretty. 7'here is, how- 
' ^ over, no need to treat it as a basket plant, for 
U >’ good bushy examples may be grown in pots, 
provided the main shoots are secured to a 
, on stake or two, and after that allowed to grow 
at w ill, thus avoiding any appearance of 
formality. Another early one is Eupatorium 
Weinmannianum, or odorntissimum, as it is 
* a ’ sometimes called. During late autumn and 
early winter this is, as a rule, seen at its 
best. Eupatorium vernale is dwarfer than 
er- most members of the genus, and it is at its 
on, best during the early months of the year, 
on- Good flowering examples, about 18 inches 
ier high, may be grown in pots 5 inches or 
the 6 inches in diameter. As in most of the 
to others, the flowers are white, with, however, 
It a slight blush suffusion at first. Suitable for 
are growing into larger specimens is Eupatorium 
ich Purpusi monticola, better known 
hes Eupntoriurn petiolare. The flower heads 
'ad of this are borne in flattened clusters, and 
on. are at first pink, especially towards the 
out centre, but become white later on. This is, 
in in my opinion, the best of the Eupatoriums. 
ee. Good-sized bushes of this may be grown in 
i a pots 8 inches to 10 inches in diameter.— 
ide K. R. W. 

K,n Flavour in fruit.—As a pure and simple 
in S amateur, I have been much interested in the 
notes appearing in your most excellent paper 
st » (to which I have been for many years a con- 

l0n slant subscriber, and to which I owe anv 

ien of the little horticultural knowledge I 
ovv possess) as to the relative merits of flavour 
bo, and apjieararice in our home-grown fruits. I 
the am convinced that, whilst foreign and 
he colonial growers can, for climatic reasons, 
•ts, produce Apples which beat ours in appear¬ 
ed ance, they are far behind our best in flavour, 
id. which is the crowning test of fruit, from a 
ing consumer’s point of view. Our tendency a? 

die growers has been to meet them in their own 

selected field, and to ignore our higher 
standpoint, and I fear that in the rush for 
LV „ new varieties we have lost sight of many or 
rs the old kinds of approved quality. There is 
an old tree in my garden, planted many 
i years ago by my predecessors, which, in sp |l « 
■ of age and its accompanying disabilities, 
yields every year, despite the season, tne 
, ’ best crop I have amongst a number of van - 
,1€ ties, new and old. It ripens in September. 
an is rather over medium size, beautiful) 
l€T clean-skinned, and of a good golden coloni , 
wn warming to orange next the sun. In flaw 
a it is nearest to an Irish Peach, but keeps 
somewhat longer when pulled, alld . * 

. friends appreciate it more than anv oine ‘ 
: ,r The name has descended to me as brew * 
lt6 Caroline, but I have sea relied the catalogs 
of growers for it in vain. I regret I 
by looked mv intention of sending J ou 
ds fruits for naming until too late. Could 
he possibly recognise it from the desenp e , 
11 - which is really not exaggerated?—C. «. > 

lU t Bagenalstown, Co. Carlow. . 

[Thanks for interesting note. Withou 
to seeing the fruit it is impossible to nam 
60 variety you refer to. hut the descrip »o 
a give tallies with that of a variety 
“ Queen Caroline, which bears a r 66 *™ A 
1 c » to Golden. Noble. The season of 

line is the same as that you give for 
to Caroline. Could you not get J;™*.,** 
vn nurseryman to graft it for you, or gi ■ u. 

I grafts to a private gardener in you S 
ic- bourhood?-E^| f rQm 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT& 

SENM sieboldi as a vase plant. 

uci gardens—especially rock gardens—are 
a,ach indebted to this family of Stonecrops 
whtfgood use is made of them, and Sedum 
| S>ebowi is one of the very beat. I have not 
hid «nch of a success with it in the open 
tir, tad have blamed the slugs for eating 
! it; fiat last I tried it iu vases, with a very 
1 soHrasult. It is of a beautiful tender 
ititar all the summer, harmonising with the 
fid itene work, and in September blooms 
t«M0|olly, and when the flowers have faded 
1 my it takes on a splendid red, which is so 
pretty that one never tires'of looking at it. 


The soil it prefers ie one of loam and peat, 
with little sand, provided it has not too dry 
a position. It is frequently in flower in 
January, and lasts for a month or two in 
bloom. It is increased by division after 
flowering. The old name of Dondia is likely 
to last, seeing it is much more agreeable than 
that of Hacquetia.—A. 


A NOTE FROM WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —“An Amateur of Hardy Flowers” 
asks about Lathyrus pubescens, and wants 
to know whether he could grow it in his 
garden, in a medium climate. The answer to 
this must, to some extent, be sought from the 
said climate, for who can tell what may not 
be its vagaries? If it would only be average, 
or medium, I think he ought to succeed with 


into a hole. Dug up a year afterwards, not 
a trace remained of the peat or the sand. 
Liliurn auratums and the like perished in tli« 
pasty, heavily-limed provisions of Nature. For 
a few things that was a splendid garden. 
Primroses and their tribe, and most Daffo¬ 
dils, Colchicums, and all the Wichuraiana 
Roses, Snowdrops, and Leucojum vemum did 
gloriously ; so did all Tulips. But with any¬ 
thing choice, each autumn, it was a sure case 
of “Bid Me Good-bye and Go, My Honey.” 

There is one little plant that, for some 
reason I cannot explain, has always given me 
the most exquisite pleasure, in its form, in 
its colour, in everything. I mean Erythroea. 
Over and over again I tried Erythnras there, 
and though I succeeded with several other 
things—Blue-Eyed Mary to wit, Ranunculus 
glacialis, and one or two Andnosaces, 
usually more unwilling guests—never did an 



Sicbold’s Stonecrop (Sedum SiebJdi) in the autumn in a vase. 


hvdv foftTw T a . nd P robabl y is, 

:i WJT 10 • k€€p lfc in tbe hoU6e 

i i 4nd turn out io May. It 
l6 * »n and in vases looks 

, ie £ n( i the year when other 
f Wl|h0 * s of the weather. W. 

fclSJ? . ( ri ® #n * , *> Eplpactia—Thin is 
b f°° m y«ar, and in a 
W J* lU *» “» perfection. The small 
u* in ii tt u V*'. cb ar 1 of a 8 r€€ni8 h tone, 
funded v - an( \ on 6bort pedicels, 

hUk ! nvolucr <*- The whole 
r M lint ‘ 1Dor ? dian 3 inches or 4 inches 
It i . “ 1 “netimes as much as 6 inches. 

^■ttin? Pi ar, t> whose early 

lUsyfoLu. ** j I J ore . appreciated than are 
+tt' l*^ a i r ^ Ddfihow fer flowers later in the 
and moisture, and 
at the base of tberfo?k garden,. 1 {Serb 

LjO Qlk: 

n O 


this lovely plant, because I grew it outside at 
Swans wick for two years, losing it in the first 
of the wet winters. The soiL there was a 
most trying one for plants doubtfully hardy. 
Exposed to sun, it baked and opened in 
great crevices over an iron under-pan; 
under the influence of ceaseless winter rains 
it became sour, water-logged, and covered 
with Moss. I had Lathyrus pubescens— 
plants grown from seed on the premises, 
which, its “ An Amateur ” well knows, are 
much more likely to succeed than imported 
ones—on the warmest wall I could give it, 
and in a corner wliere a buttress sheltered 
it. I tried to give it some light soil at foot, 
but there was some rapacity about the native 
earth there that ate up what was put in it. 
Over and over again I made peat beds, sand 
beds, and light alluvial soil beds, putting in, 
Vaps, two barrow loads of foreign stuff 


Erythrrea do anything but die. The late wet 
| winters simply swept off everything whole¬ 
sale. And this last summer was so dry that 
| it almost reconciled me to giving up a three- 
* acre garden full of glorious trees, and 
1 settling down in one that it would be fulsome 
I politeness to call an eighth of an acre—and 
sand at that, sand 10 feet deep. It is fine for 
Mesembryanthemums, and this brings me to 
j my chief reason for writing. 

Would some of your correspondents give me 
■ a list of all the Mesembryanthemums they 
know, or have tried? I am anxious to get as 
complete a collection of them ns I can. I 
have about a dozen at present, of which 
M. uncinnatum is the most attractive, and 
M. humile, which looks as if it had just been 
greased with cold cream, the most, quaint. 

, The sand has its cdmpenskiioits. One 
1 enormous jVlzft Itfcl MOfJ? 
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they loathed Swanswiek, decaying there all 
through the winter. Here one sticks in a 
cutting and immediately its leaves roll back 
and gleam blue, and we all know the blue 
bloom of health on the Dianthus family’s 
cheek. Of course it is, on the whole, an 
easier task to make sand heavy than to make 
clay light, and a far cleaner one. Gardening 
in sand is a real joy to a tidy person, and 
digging is a delight. But many loads of loam 
have to be put in, not to speak of cow 
manure, and, most unfortunately, this latter 
is exceedingly precious in these parts, the 
farmers being in most cases forbidden by 
their leases to 6ell it. The eand is very 
forcing, and already there is plenty of Snow¬ 
drops and Crocus Siebcri out. I am trying 
all the South African bulbs I can get. But 
ns I have had no previous experience of life 
on a sandheap I should much value any notes 
other readers of Gardening Illustrated 
could give from similar regions. Of course 
Roses will not do. I have put in as many ns 
possible, making the beds for them with 
buried turves and cow manure, and red loam 
of the adjoining country. I excused this 
folly to mvself by the arguments that (1) they 
were nil Teas (except a good many H. T.’s) ; 
and (2) some Teas do remarkably well in 
Jamaica, where, on unlimited sand close to 
Kingston, I saw enormous bushes of Homer 
and other old-fashioned Roses covered with 
bloom. Will the delicate double Violets do 
here? I have put in some Parma Violets, 
but they do not look happy. Such leaves as 
they have are green, fresh, and healthy, but 
they have no signs of spreading themselves 
out ; rather seem to be shrinking. 

M. L. W. 

The ltoMWay, Wexfon-sujicr-Mare. 


tageously be made use of to adorn shrub 
bery borders or woodland walk border^ 
where strong-growing kinds hold their own 
and look well. 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 
Mulching and digging.— In the majority 
of cases herbaceous borders are dug up in 
winter—a mistaken practice, unless done for 
the purpose of dividing and rearranging the 
plants, as the digging, especially when done 
with a spade, breaks or cuts the greater 
portion of the roots, and thus does serious 
damage. They are all the better for being 
mulched, and* the easiest and most natural 
way of doing this is to top-dress the ground 
among them, and the most suitable material 
for doing this is leaf-mould, of which all 
plants are exceedingly fond. Besides being 
highly congenial to them on account of the 
rich vegetable matter which it contains, it 
is one of the best non-conductors that can 
be had—from 1 inch to 3 inches in depth of 
it will keep out the severest frost, which 
gives it a double value. The only thing that 
equals it as a protector is Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
a good substitute for leaf-soil. Cocoa-nut- 
fibre is exceedingly useful for placing round 
the collars and up the stems of such plants 
a-t Pentstemons or Antirrhinums, or for'sur¬ 
facing beds of Alstroemerias, Belladonna 
Lilies, Tritonias, Ixias, or other bulbs of 
doubtful hardiness. Where leaf-soil is 
scarce the most economical way of applying 
it is to heap it over the crowns of the plants, 
and in order to prevent birds from disturb¬ 
ing it, it is a good plan to stick a twig or 
two of Gorge or other evergreen close 
around it, which will not only keep the leaf- 
soil in its place, but hide its rather un¬ 
sightly appearance. 

Rearranging the plants.— If the plants 
are crowded or irregular, as regards height 
and size, and require rearranging, the best 
plan is to take the whole up and then trench 
the border, laying them in and covering 
them while the work is going on, so as to 
prevent any drying of the roots or damage 
to them bv exposure to frost. In trenching, 
a good dressing of rotten manure should be 
worked in, but in doing this it is always 
advisable to keep if well down, as then the 
roots go down to it, and the plants are thus 
enabled to endure dry weather better than 
they otherwise would do during the summer. 
Phloxes and similar subjects will be much 
improved by division of the clumps, which 
may lie effected by cutting them through 
with the edge of a sharp spade or large 
kuife, selecting the strongest and best parts 
for planting, when any to spare may advan¬ 


THE TUBEROUS TROP/EOLUMS. 
Mr. Wyndham Fitzhf.rbert has doue well 
to call attention to the tuberous Tropnco 
luius, as they fully deserve the consideration 
of all who care for such useful and showy 
plants. In the course of his interesting note 
on page 2 of Gardening Illustrated of 
January 6th, 1912, Mr. Fitzherbert says that 
Tropteolum tuberosum “ should have a very 
poor soil, fur in rich and deep compost it 
often grows so vigorously that it does not 
come into bloom before the first frost and 
the flower-buds are ruined.” This is the 
case with certain stocks of this Tropa?olum, 
but not with all, as I have now fully satisfied 
myself. My attention was first drawn to the 
question by a note kindly sent me some years 
ago bv Mr. James Day, the able gardener 
at Galloway House, Wigtownshire, in refer¬ 
ence to a paragraph 1 had written respecting 
T. tuberosum and its late flowering. Mr. 
Day told me that lie believed there were both 
early and late-flowering forms, and he not 
only informed me of this, but also very kindly 
sent me tubers of his variety at the proper 
.season. These bloomed in proper time 
and considerably earlier than the stock I 
had previously. Unfortunately, however, 
sickness in my family prevented the tubers 
from receiving due attention at the proper 
time, and they were lost during the severe 
winter which followed. A note written in 
the course of 1910 brought me last spring a 
small box of tubers from a cultivator m 
Cornwall, who confirmed my statement that 
there seemed to be both early and late forms 
of T. tuberosum. He has been selecting the 
tubers so as to retain only the early varie¬ 
ties. The tubers he sent me came early into 
flower last year, although late planted, and 
I have every reason to believe that the late- 
flowering spoken of by Mr. Fitzherbert is 
due to the difference between early and late- 
flowering forms. Some stocks of T. tubero¬ 
sum are hardly worth troubling about, 
because of their lateness, especially in cold 
districts, but- I should hardly have expected 
that this would be so apparent in the south 
to the extent spoken of by Mr. Fitzherbert. 
Were it only hardy, this early-flowering 
stock of T. tuberosum would be of the high¬ 
est value. Even as it is, it. is welcome with 
its pleasing foliage and bright red and yellow- 
flowers. S. Arnott. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Snowdrops. -It is rather curious to see how 
irregularly Snowdrops come up and flower 
in different parts of the garden. In places 
where I planted a good many, hoping to 
have them there very early, they are quite 
late, and I cannot see any definite reason 
for this. No doubt, shelter must have a good 
deal to do with the question, but 1 have 
been thinking that there is more irregularity 
this year than usual, and I fancy this may be 
owing to the difference in the moisture at 
the resting time. I have read somewhere 
that Snowdrops are like the Poet’s Narcis¬ 
sus, and are not long at Test, sending out 
fresh shoots very quickly after the old ones 
go off. Is it not possible that the irregu¬ 
larity this year is due to some of the bulbs 
being in such dry soil that they had not 
an opportunity of making fresh roots until 
the rain came, and that others were better 
situated in this respect? We may never 
have such a dry summer as that which has 
passed away, but if we lmd this point cleared 
up we might bo in a better position to know 
where to plant. Snowdrops for early bloom. 

Heaths in winter. —I am not* goiug to 
discuss the question of the winter-flowering 
Heaths, as this has been done before ; but I 
am again greatly impressed with the worth 
of those which flower in spring, summer, and 
autumn for furnishing the rock garden and 
some of the borders. They do not grow too 
big, and they make good bushes which 
always look nice, especially as we think of 
them as plants which will give us beautiful 
flowers in due time. There is a pleasing 
look about these Heaths that seems to make 


them familiar friends, even though they are 
not always brilliant. 

Elweh’s Snowdhop. —This is a very var; 
able plant, so far as I know it, and 'which 
is both pleasing and disappointing. Those 
in flower ore some which were collected last 
year, and they look a mixed lot in even¬ 
way. Some are very fine, others are poor, 
weakly, Lhin-petalled forms, with but little 
to commend them. This is one of the 
troubles of buying collected bulbs, espe¬ 
cially if the collectors have been working in 
districts where the plants vary a good deal. 

If I could find it in my heart to do eo. I 
would pick out the poor’flowers and destroy 
them. But I love the Snowdrop too well to 
do this, although I imagine that it would 
pay me to do so. I think I must mark them 
and lift, the bulbs when the flowers are over. 

The Tibet Gentian.— 1 There may be more 
Gentians than one in the land of the Lama, 
but I hope we may have no more of the same 
kind as Gentiana tibetica, which I flowered 
last year, after having raised it from seed. 

It has been a lesson to me that beginners 

should beware of thinking that because the _ 

few plants we know in a genus are pretty, 
all the others are beautiful as well. I sup¬ 
pose there are few of us who are not filled 
with delight as we look upon a mass of the 
Gentianella in bloom. But with Gentiana 
tibetica it is very’ different. We have & 
coarse plant, about a foot high, and this 
instead of the lovely blue blossoms of the . 
Gentianella, gives us dull, creamy-white * 
flowers in clusters at the top of the stems 
It was a disappointment to me to see this > ' 
Gentian in bloom, after all my trouble in 
raising seedlings and waiting until they were 
strong enough "to flower. , 

The Vernal Gentian.— I was much in ) 
terested in the notes about Gentiana verua, j 
which appeared in Gardening Iluistbateu 
last year. It was an interesting correspond- I 
ence, although it seemed to me that some of 
the correspondents are inclined to be a bit' 
dogmatic and to think that everybody’s ex¬ 
perience should have been the same a? ^ 
theirs. However, I think it would do good t 
to a considerable number of your readers t-o4 
see what was said, and thus to interest themi 
in the Vernal Gentian. I have been look-,', 
ing at the plants in one or two public j 
gardens and in several private ones where} 
alpines are pretty largely grown. I find ai 
good deal of difference of opinion on th«.4W_ 
subject, but I decided to try for myself, &"iu \ 
I am following what I saw done with the®, 
best plauts I have been able to 6ee. 1 h^ e C 
planted two clumps in different parts of : 
garden, and have surfaced them both witlv 
small gravel. The position in which one- 
clump is planted is low and with plenty ol 
moisture about it, while the other is on 8 
higher part of the rock garden, but still just \ 
about a c-ouple of feet above the erouni t 
level. The former seems doing the better » 
but it has not been there for more thais^l 
seven months or so. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Shamrock Pea (Paroehetue coromunW' 
Some time ago one of your correspondent* u- . 
mended Parochetus communis (the SharnrocK u- 
(lowering in autumn. Perhaps he could kindlj 1 
me, through your columns, where 1 Could gev 
seed, as 1 cannot find it In any catalogue.-u. 
Devon. 


[We have no experience of this from eee<l 


It is easily obtained from nurseries 


when 


hardy and alpine plants are grown.—E d.] 
Dividing Iris dalmatica and other larg 
Irises. —when Is the right time lo divide w-‘ 
Mine have been planted about four years, MW « i 
going on instead of improving, and 1 read 
in<; Illustrated that they should be divided it 
two or three years. Also should they h** u 
manure in the winter? 1 put some last wmar m 
Iris dalmatica, and it seemed to do them h«i 
Bosmere. # | 

[Flag Irises are a long-suffering race, tbei 
seeming indifference to disturbance havin 
been wrongly interpreted by thousands, lh . 
best time to divide and replant them is i 
March or early April, prior to the cow 
mencing of new growth, and prior 
ihe emission of their main roots on | 
recently-formed rhitomes. At that 6 ® as ° n 
plant may be lifted with impunity, the o 
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can need a flood of lists all giving and des- 
f cribing largely the same varieties. The 
booming of the Sweet Pea seems to have en¬ 
couraged very many persons to embark in 
Sweet Pea trading. Very many previously 
pure amateurs took to growing a few 
varieties, and quite eclipsed all their local 
competitors at shows. That fact encouraged 
them to become traders in a small way, and 
later to cover wider ground, so that many 
of the lists which come to hand are mere 
little booklets of half-a-dozen pages devoted 
to Sweet Peas alone. If every one of these 
traders could offer other and distinct 
varieties from those listed by his fellows there 
might be some reason in each issue.—D. 

Nemesias. —The' curiosity with which many 
people regard Nemesias, almost leads one to 
suppose that they are not known nearly so 
much as they ought to be, but where they 
are given good culture they cannot fail to 
please.. I look upon Nemesias as an 


or teefc. ri»i*orae* may be discarded as use 
rttaioing only that section made during 
die previous y«ar. Plants so treated will 
JcAve you with a solitary rhizome and 
nothing more, and there is nothing more 
mitabie and more calculated to bring success 
iwntu&ljj in its train. Your plants of four 
tort' standing, if “going off,” require 
Ittention at the root. In congenial soils they 
. may remain twice that time. Is your 6oil 
ftti oNireuvrm ? This is a great pest to the 
Flag Iris. Pave you buried the rhizomes? 
Theyi&ouM really be quite near, or even 
on, tb«surface. Manure should be below’ the 
roots. Ktry wet and clayey soils are usually 
•iasbomina ion to these Irises, and the plants 
thrive best in light, loamy 6oiks, or those to 
which lime rubble has been freely added.] 
Plants lor tubs.-In a sunny position on a small 
wclcprr two wooden tub* have been sunk. Their 
4iiwificn- are : Diameter, 24\ inches; depth. 
■HKhu. WiJI you kindly tell me—(1) Should they 
MMio b)empty or filled with water, (b) covered or 
*wrered during winter? (2) When the proper time 


Part of a plant of Siebold’s Stonecyop (Sedum Sieboldi) growing 
in a vase. (See page 61.) 


grown acquisition to any garden. I have noticed 
tber.— t particularly how those who, a year or two 
tub a g°> them in the garden, have advanced 
s a step, and now use them in window boxes. 
ini ?J The flowers of Nemesias are so charming, 
* n ' 1 with their soft, delicate colourings, that it is 
I ^ ou difficult to understand why anyone should 
1 ** ns hesitate about growing them at all, partieu- 
. on€ i larly when we remember that the raising and 
evm g- j growing of them are extremely simple.— 
CCOm- W0ODBA8TWICK. 

Q ,n €i Sweet Violets.— After reading the note 
,°"? r j describing the disastrous effects of the late 
ma a brought ou Violets, in the district in which 
' r0I J£ resides, I congratulated myself on the 

Lh0 . I fact of my own plants having escaped so 
a n i* 1 lightly. They were, of course, affected to a 
41 ! certain extent, but by dint of constant atten- 

* ^ < tion to watering and stirring the soil 
Q€ ’-' frequently between the plants, they came 
e be- through, the ordeal much better than I at one 
}t Pea time anticipated. The plants did not, how r - 
ig the ever, begin blooming so early as usual, but 
illy of since they commenced doing 60 there has 


Wallflowers, removing. -Many who intended 
removing Wallflower* to their Anal quarters in the 
autumn were prevented from doing so owing to the 
poor growth they made consequent on the dry 
summer, and the fact that since then they have 
made progress has tempted some to shift them in 
mild weather, late as it is. My experience of late 
removal of Wallflower* has not been happy, as I 
have invariably found that when a spell of frost 
ensues these plants arc the first to feel the ili- 
effects. Much better is it. I think, to defer such 
removal until spring, as then, if each plant is taken 

«.vr ^ tkr^T 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

CELERY. 

ArART from its use uncooked, Celery is 
precious for winter use, and in the hands of 
good cooks good and pleasant food. The 
Turnip-rooted form, hitherto much neglected 
in our country,, is a good winter vegetable, 
more easily grown than the blanched Celery, 
and an excellent aid in winter when veget¬ 
ables are scarce. Celery is very good plainly 
boiled and fried brown in butter or bacon 
fat, nicely seasoned and served hot. Celeriac 
may be served in the 6 a me way. 

Boiled Celery. — Tie cleaned stalks of 
Celery in bunches. Cover with boiling 
water, add a chopped Onion, and two or three 
pepper-corns. Cook slowlv until done, drain 
the Celery, remove the ties, and arrange on a 
serving-dish. Strain the liquid and reserve 
enough of it to make a sauce. Thicken with 
flour cooked in butter, take from the fire, 
and add the yolk of an egg beaten with the 
juice of a Lemon. Pour over the Celery and 
serve. 

Baked Celery.— Parboil and drain eight 
heads of Celery. Finish cooking in white 
6tock with a slice of salt pork and salt, 
pepper, and grated nutmeg to season. Drain, 
strain, and skiin the cooking liquid and 
thicken with a tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour cooked together. Take the sauce 
from the fire and add the yolks of three eggs 
and half a cupful of grated Sw iss cheese. Put 
the Celery into a buttered baking-dish, cover 
with the sauce, sprinkle with crumbs and 
cheese, and bake for ten minutes in a brisk 
oven. 

Braized Celery.— Trim bunches of Celery, 
tie in bundles, parboil for ten minutes, drain, 
and cover with cold water. Let stand for ten 
minutes, drain, cover with white 6tock, and 
simmer for an hour. Drain, pour over brown 
sauce, and serve with a garnish of toast 
points or croutons. 

Stewed Celery.— Cut cleaned Celery stalks 
into 3-inch lengths and cook until tender in 
stock to cover, seasoning lightly with salt, 
minced Parsley, and grated Onion. Drain, 
strain the liquid, and thicken with flour 
browned in butter. Re heat the Celery in 
the sauce, and serve. 

Celery in brown sauce.— Clean and trim 
three beads of Celery and cut into 4-incli 
lengths. Cover with boiling water, let stand 
for ten minutes, drain, and rinse in cold 
water. Tie in bundles and put into a sauce¬ 
pan with three cupfuls of hot 6tock. Add 
one-fourth cupful of butter or dripping, half 
a Carrot, half an Onion, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a little cayenne pepper. Cover and 
simmer until tender. Drain the Celery, strain 
the liquid, skim off the fat, and thicken a 
cupful or more of the cooking liquid with 
flour browned in butter. 

Puree of Celery.— Cut into small pieces 
four heads of Celery and put into a saucepan 
with a sliced Onion, half a cupful of butter, 
and two cupfuls of milk. Simmer slowly 
until tender, then add half a cupful of flour, 
made smooth with a little cold milk, and 
cook until smooth and thick, stirring con¬ 
stantly. Press through a puree sieve, season 
with salt, pepper, sugar, and butter, and 
moisten to the proper consistency with 
cream. Serve with a border of mutton chops. 

Celery soup.— Clean four heads Celery, one 
large Onion, three Potatoes. Get one small 
bunch of herbs and one quart of stock. Cut 
Celery into pieces, and slice Onion 
and Potatoes. Fry them in butter size 
of an egg. Do not allow them to take 
colour; tnen add boiling stock and bunch of 
herbs. Let it boil gently three-quarters of 
an hour, pass through fine hair-sieve or 
tammy, add a gill of cream and 1 oz. butter; 
season to taste. Milk may be added in 
place of cream, but do not allow it to boil. 

Celery sauce. —Clean two heads Celery. 
Take one large Onion, one bunch herbs, 1 oz. 
bacon, 1 oz. butter, and a few pepper-corns. 
Cut bacon very fine, put butter into a stew- 
pan, and fry. Add Celery and Onion sliced 
finely, and fry, then add one pint boiling 
stock, bunch of herbs, and pepper corns. 


Boil gently for three-quarters of an hour, 
pass through fine hair-sieve or tammy, put it 
back into the stewpan, and add a small piece 
of roux and a little cream. Season to taste. 
Do not let sauce boil after cream, is added. 

Celeriac au yralin. —Plainly boil and 
drain, put into a gratin dish and cover with 
6auce made with two tablespoonful6 of cream 
or Bechamel sauce. Add two tablespoonfuls 
of grated cheese, some red pepper and salt, 
bring to the boil, and cover Celeriac. 
Sprinkle some bread crumbs and put small 
pieces of butter on top, and brown in 
moderate oven. 

Celeriac in batter. —Dip Celeriac in plain 
batter made with 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 
a few drops of salad oil, yolk of an egg, and 
a little water. Mix well together, add the 
whites of two eggs whipped stiffly, and fry 
brown. Serve with Tomato or Hollandaise 
sauce if liked. 

To Celeriac plainly boiled and drained add 
egg and bread-crumbs and fry in butter to a 
light brown. Serve with light Bearnaise 
sauce. 

SOME AIDS TO WINTER FOOD. 

In our country in winter, and far into spring, 
when green fyod is scarce, it is well to 
remember some of the aids that other cli¬ 
mates give us. Owing to the rapid com¬ 
munication by rail or water these may be 
said to be almost at our doors. Some of 
these I find so good that 1 have a store of 
them in the house. 

First among them I would place the excel¬ 
lent 

Chick Pea of Southern Europe. It is 
little used with us, but is excellent. I know 
nothing about its cookery in Spain where 
it is so good, but in the hands of a good 
home cook it is very nutty and grateful in 
flavour. I do not think it is much in com¬ 
merce in England yet, but it ought to be. I 
get my stock from Paris. 

Among the less used things is the 

Sweet Corn. The best food I have of the 
whole year is in September, from the fresh 
green Sweet Corn eaten from the cob; but 
the autumn clears that away, and therefore 
the preserved Corn is welcome if a good 
brand. I suppose it to be generally stocked at 
the stores, and I get mine from Jackson’s, of 
Piccadilly. 

The Lima Bean is a useful esculent which 
is not grown in our country. It is easily 
got from F’ranee or America, and is a very' 
welcome addition to the winter vegetables. 
It is rather like a Haricot, but distinct, and 
lends itself to various good uses. The Lima 
Bean, unfortunately, will not ripen in our 
country, nor even so near as Paris, but it 
ripens well in the south. That, however, 
should not prevent its use, because it comes 
canned from America. I do not myself see 
the necessity of canning the fruit, 'as I get 
the seeds from America and France, and sub¬ 
mit them to the same cookery as the 
Haricot, which turns out very well. One 
runs an additional risk by putting anything 
into cans which does not really need canning. 

. ______ W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carden varieties of Indian Corn.— These 
have been raised in America and Canada, 
where they are a great source of good food, 
and we have found them very valuable in 
England also. Given good varieties, we 
think it is the best vegetable introduced for 
some years, and it ought to be more cora- 
monly grown in the warmer parts of the 
country. Our seedsmen do not seem to be 
aware of the value of these kinds, and if 
they catalogue them, probably catalogue only 
one sort.. But we think it'is important in 
our gardens that w’e should tes-t the various 
American kinds, and find out those most 
suited for our soils and climate. We have 
done so now for some years with pleasure, 
giving them the best place we have as re¬ 
gards warmth, but in a cool district. In 
valley soils and sheltered gardens with warm 
soils they certainly give a good result. The 
kinds we have tried and found good are 
Golden Bantam, Howling Mob, Cosmopoli¬ 
tan, and Early Sweet, Cory. As our seeds¬ 
men do not yet seem to catalogue them, we I 


get them from good American houses, such 
as Thorburn’s, 33, Barklay-street, New York, 
and Burpee’s, of Philadelphia. 

Peaches from South Africa.-We have 
had the pleasure of eating some of these, of 
fair quality, and even surprisingly so con¬ 
sidering the length of the voyage. They 
come to us not quite ripe, but placed for a 
few hours in a warm room they soon ripen. 
They are the two kinds well known in this 
country—viz., Alexander and Waterloo—but 
much better looking than we have them here. 
It mu6t be a grand country for fruit grow¬ 
ing, and when the best ways of packing and 
sending fruit are known and practised there 
these Peaches w ill be a great addition to our 
fruit markets in the dull season. We had 
them from Mr. Lewis Solomon, of Central- 
avenue, Covent Garden. W’e would advise 
the growers in South Africa to take a hint 
from the Italians and form a “cure” place, 
where tire gouty from cold Europe might be 
benefited. Such Peaches as these would be 
far finer nourishment than the poor little 
Grapes of Merau. 

Early Minnesota Sweet Corn. -Few 
vegetables require simpler culture, and the 
cobs of certain varieties when cooked young 
are delicious. One of the best out of a 
goodly number I have grown is the Early 
Sweet Minnesota, a popular variety in the 
United States and Canada. Iliis variety to 
be bad at its best must Ire cut in a young 
state, and when cooked in milk is excellent. 
This matures so quickly and makes such 
rapid growth that it is admirably suited for 
this country. T would advise those ordering 
seeds to give Early Sweet Minnesota a trial. 
Grown in deeply-cultivated, well manured 
land, and planted out in rows late in May 
or early June, at a distance of 3 feet be¬ 
tween the rows, and given ample moisture 
in dry weather, this will give early cobs dur¬ 
ing the summer. I have also sown the seeds 
on a warm bod under glass for late work.— 
W. B. H. __ 

FERNS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Polypodium aureum.-I have a Fern ttljpo- 
dium aureum. prowing in a house with a tempera 
ture of from 55 degs. to 65 deg*. It is growing very 
large. Would it do to divide it in the early flving, 
or must 1 depend on seedling?— South Stafford. 

[Under the conditions named your Fern 
may be safely divided in early spring, taking 
care to keep it as close as possible and well 
shaded till the roots take possession of the 
new soil.] 

Ferns In smoky towns.— In towns, where 
but few' flowers will grow', Ferns mav be a 
special feature. We nave a friend who has 
a nice bit of garden, with a little green¬ 
house on the south side, and, weaned out 
with his attempts at flower-culture, he a* 
last decided to plant his little place wiw 
Ferns. More soil was placed round by the 
walls to raise mounds, a load or two of 
vitrified bricks were obtained, and the 
Ferns, many of which were sent up by coun¬ 
try friends, were planted, and did well; 
others he obtained on his various prospect¬ 
ing tours, and a few’ of the choicer kinds he 
purchased. Ferns will grow where flowers 
fail, if a little pains are taken to bring tn 
fresh soil. For the smoky districts, decidu¬ 
ous Ferns are best, and though it does not 
agree with our ideas of neatness to permit 
dead or discoloured fronds to remain on 
the plants through the winter, they are 
Nature’s protectors for the crowns, ana, U 
taken away, a little dry Cocoa-fibre should 
be strewed over them for shelter. 
bulbs associate well with Ferns, and they 
should be planted when the groups of Fern® 
are made. An exceedingly prettv garden 
can be made with Ferns, bulbs, and 
creepers. All naked walls should be covered 
with Virginia Creepers and Ivy of various 
kinds. 
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ORCHIDS. 


LJELIA G OIL DIANA. 

Tbs, supposed to be a hybrid between Loelia 
Mtuamalis and L. anceps, is one of the 
bMbkst of the Mexican kinds in flower at 
Bihrioter. Like the nearly related L. 
icoej#, it is an evergreen kind, the spikes 
appearing in the same way. The sepals and 
petals are bright rosy purple, and they seem 
liiicier and more substantial than the 
aijoritv of the L. anceps varieties. Under 
eaftiviation it will be found to thrive well in a 
wry light, sunny house. In dull weather 
the temperature* need not be much higher 
thio that of the cool-house, but the 
itooephcre must be kept drier. During 
tinter, while the spikes are pushing up, a 

S emperature of 55 (legs. is ample, rising 
to 10 degs. by day, according to the 
r. The plants'do well in shallow' bas¬ 
kets well drained, and the compost should be 
kept thin. The roots are fairly strong, but 
they nrefer running close to the surface and 
oW large lumps of charcoal or crocks to 
barring themselves in peat and Moss. Rafts 
art! often u«ed with success for this class of 
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layer of drainage consisting of either brick¬ 
bats or clinkers. A thin layer of tough, 
fibrous turf should be placed upside down on 
the top of the drainage, to prevent the soil 
from filtering through and causing choking. 
Planting should be done immediately the 
flowering season is over, when the roots 
should be purchased and planted without 
delay. Pot-grown roots can be obtained, and 
these may be planted at almost any time. The 
roots should be spread out evenly, and the 
soil well worked amongst them, covering the 
crowns with about an inch of the soil. 

C. spectabile is perhaps the most popular 
of all, and one of the easiest to cultivate. It 
grows about 18 inches high, bearing two or 
three flowers on single stems. 

C. ACAULE bears a pair of large, downy 
leaves, and one or two flowers of a purplish 
colour. 

C. pubescens lias slightly twisted, brownish 
sepals and petals, and a yellow' lip. 

C. Japonicum rarely grows more than 
12 inches high, and the flowers have greenish 
sepals, white petals, and white lip, the last 
more or less spotted with crimson. 

C. parviflorum has a pale-yellow' lip with 
brown sepals and petals. 


began to expand it was moved into a cooler and 
drier house. The buds spotted with a sort of excres¬ 
cence, which developed into decay in the flower. The 
lant appears heaithy, with the exception of some 
lack t>pots on some of the old leaves. It flowered 
well last year. The plant has been kept on the dry 
side.—J. P., Birkenhead. 

[The spotting of Angrsecum sesquipedale 
has been caused by the flowers receiving a 
check before they were properly developed, 
through removing the plant into too cool an 
atmosphere. The plant should have been 
left in the warmer house till the flowers were 
fully open.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS IN WINTER. 

These plants, I mean those of the border 
class, are now passing through their most 
troublesome time. If not properly managed 
there is sure to be a number of unhealthy 
ones that will never grow and flower satisfac¬ 
torily. On some well-drained soils the 
rower need not winter the plants in pots, 
lit sever the newly-rooted layers in autumn 
and plant them straight away. I, how¬ 
ever, with a wet soil to deal with, cannot 
I follow this latter method. The layers were 





Lcclia Gouldiana. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunnenbury House. 
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U.ia, and occasionally Tree Fern stems 
"k” these can be procured. The roots 
annng ihe growing season must be frequently 
•afered, af> they like pleuty of moisture. 

HARDY CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Thi cultivation of the hardy species of 
tpnpediinns is so easy that it is surprising 
rxA are DOt mor€ P°P l ^ ar than they are. If 
were better known they would be largely 
pwu, for all the species are highly attrac- 
.ij *ken planted in groups in moist, 
j. J wol, ld he highly appreciated. In 
r< J™ gardens there are 6hady, damp 
’ w hieh could be made quite suitable for 
cu lti v &tion of these plants, 
majority of the species do well in moist 
leaf-soil, to which should 
n, r&1 c l uanti ty of lumps of char- 
^11 greatly assist in keeping the 
dadTsitu*^ Although a moist and 

" Vs T^ary for their welfare, 
Ti ,n ! € U is . «“enti»l to avoid 
olfobed for" "'it* 1 the preparation 

t!\vf 5 dvifl . abl ° to remove the 

5 Wtom o? ^ th , of 18 tod**. At 

the hole should be placed ~ 


C. CALIFORNICUM bears tall spikes carrying 
several flowers, which are white with a yellow 
lip. 

C. Calceolus.— Unlike the preceding 
species, this delights in soil of a calcareous 
nature, and if the staple is in any way de¬ 
ficient of lime a liberal quantity of old mortar 
rubble should be incorporated with it. This 
is the only British species, and, unfor¬ 
tunately, now almost extinct in its native 
haunts.* The sepals and petals are brownish 
purple, and the lip yellow. 

C. macranthum and ventricosum require 
similar treatment to Calceolus, the latter 
having flowers of a rosy purple and the 
former purple. 

Hardy Ferns provide an excellent setting or 
background, Adiantum pedatum being one of 
the most suitable to associate with them. 
Slugs are very troublesome during the 
autumn and winter, and a close watch will 
have to be kept to keep the pest down. 

E. C. POOLEY. 
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NOTES AND PE PLIES. 

Flowers of Angrcecum sesquipedale spotted. 

—Will you kindly tell me what is wrong with the 
enclosed flower? It has been grown iu a stove, 
temperature about 70 degs. As scon as the flowers 


omy puiiAiu in ovpieiiiuer uisi, and are in 
cool-frames with a bottom of ashes; the 
standing ground is, therefore, moist. In such 
position two or three months have passed 
without the necessity of water ; in fact,I wish 
to emphasise this, as it is upon this rock bo 
many fail. The soil in the pots may be 
allowed to get- almost dust dry, yet the roots 
will be in a perfect condition ; but once get 
the earth in anything approaching a sodden 
state and the roots will perish. Keep the 
leaves dry, too, by always allowing fresh air 
to pass among them. Even at night the 
lights should be tilted at the back; and 
during the day in fine weather they may be 
removed entirely. With abundant air and 
the roots on the ds side, we prevent attacks 
of mildew, or “spot ” as it is called. When 
this disease becomes prevalent the growth 
never breaks away freely. The plants will 
stand severe frosts if kept dry as advised. . 

One should be exceedingly careful as to 
water up to the end of February. By this 
time new growth begins, and then we must 
water at the roots. But after this there is 
not so much danger of mildew spreading T 
go over the stock occasionally to destroy 
I maggots, the work of^yWh is |rcadily notiroil 
bj white gtreake on the leaves nirtsjlv it 
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bottom, or quite in the heart of the stem. 
These are probed with a needle until the 
enemy j* found. Those who grow Carnations 
for exhibition pot on their plants in March. 
Ic is not, however, for this class of grower 1 
make these remarks. In that month plant¬ 
ing in the open may be done ; and here I 
would state that it is next to useless to pur¬ 
chase plants by post that have been lifted 
from, the ground in spring. It is all very 
well to do so in the autumn, but I would in¬ 
sist upon spring plants being established in 
small pots. No end of disappointment has 
taken place through not following such 
advice, and, of course, the seller is blamed. 
There is little that can be done to plants 
already in their permanent quarters in the 
open, except to look out for the destructive 
maggot, and protect them from vermin. For¬ 
tunately. the wind usually carries dead leaves 
and the like, which cling to the young plants, 
and afford a natural protection during hard 
weather. H. S. 

SMALL GREENHOUSE FOR MARKET 
WORK. 

I intend building a small greenhouse for market 
work. Could you give me a little advice as regards 
construction? I want to use it fiot fut bedding 
plants, then Tomatoes or Cucumbers, then Chrys¬ 
anthemums. I wish it to be as cheap and useful *as 
possible. I thought to have it 3 feet by 12 feet, 
erected on 3-feet brickwork, with removable stage. 
Would it be necessary for me to have upright gla^s 
on wall? Would lights be Inst for roof, with two 
ventilators on each side? What height should 1 
have ridge from ground? Would two rows of 
3 inch pipes all round under stage be best, or would 
you recommend flow on each side and return up 
path fcide?-STARTER. 

[If you are constructing the house yourself, 
or in conjunction with a handy man, the 
better way would be to purchase machine-pre¬ 
pared sash-bars, with small light frames for 
ventilators, so that your chief work would 
consist in putting the items together. Sash- 
bars of suitable size would be those of 
3 inches x 1J inches, and by using such a 
stock-size glass as 16 inches x 18 inches, or 
16 inches x 20 inches, the number of bars 
could be easily ascertained. You would have 
lo allow for the ends as well. Ridge board of 
7 inches x l.V inches would suffice, so 
arranged that you could fix. the ventilators to 
it with water-joint hinges. The side walls, if 
3 feet high and 4£ inches thick, should be sup¬ 
ported here and there by 9-inch piers, affixed 
externally. No side glass above these walls 
would be necessary for the house you name, 
though it is good for affording light. If con¬ 
structed with these, or hanging side lights on 
hinges, much additional expense is involved, 
as not only is a double 6et of wall plates 
needed, but additional timber and morticing 
are requisite to make the work complete. 
Such a house, however, i6 at once of the best 
from the light-affording standpoint, though it 
requires much extra strengthening to hold it 
together. Three ventilators would do, two on 
the south and one on the north side of the 
house. The ridge inside clear should be not 
less than 9 feet from the ground. Two rows 
of 3-inch pipes under each side stage, and 
raised at least 18 inches above the floor, 
would be best, and the house would not be 
very warm at that, though sufficiently so for 
the purpose you name if you have a good 
boiler. Do not overlook a strong purlin and 
uprights, together with a few cross-ties of 
iron screwed to principal rafters to hold nil 
in position. The best of all such supports is 
an arched iron upright over pathway to ridge, 
and with feet flanged and set in concrete 
there will not be much chance of dropping or 
spreading—the two chief weaknesses of the 
amateur - constructed greenhouse. The 
cheapest of all houses is one of wood, oak up¬ 
rights for posts, and good, well-painted 
boards, lasting for years.]# 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargonium and Camellia buds fallinff.— 

Will you kimllv inform mo why my Pelargonium 
buds fall off, also the Camellia buds? I am not well, 
and so am not able to po out and look at the plant*. 
The gardener tolls me that the Camellia has pot the 
thrlps. What causes this? The gardener has painted 
the vinery lately. -CANTERBURY. 

[It is impossible to 6tate positively what 
causes the Camellias and Pelargoniums to 
lose their flower buds, as you give us no 


idea of where the plants are. True, you say 
the gardener has painted the vinery lately, 
and therefore we assume that the plants are 
kept there, but on that point we are not sure. 
If so, the dropping of the buds may be as 
much the fault of the structure as anything, 
for many vineries are most unsuitable for 
plant growing. In order to develop the buds 
of Pelargoniums throughout the winter 
months the plants need a light, buoyant 
atmosphere, a reasonable circulation of air, 
and a temperature of 60 degs. to 60 degs. 
Whether your structure conforms to this 
must be left for you to determine. If not, 
many of the buds are sure to damp and drop 
off, especially with such wet weather as we 
have experienced of late. While too close an 
atmosphere will cause Camellia buds to drop, 
a frequent reason is keeping them too wet 
or too dry at the roots. Sometimes the ball 
of earth, though moist on the surface, will 
get dry in the interior, and the buds will then 
soon fall. The remedy for this is to soak the 
pot in which the plant is growing in some 
large receptacle filled with water. The 
intensely hot and dry weather of last summer 
and autumn was very favourable to the in¬ 
crease of tlirips, which have given a good 
deal of trouble in many places. To destroy 
them, sponge the leaves on both surfaces 
with a lather of 6oft soap and w arm water.] 


1 powers of these Primulas, the potting soil for 
the final shift may well be a trifle heavier 
| than that used for the sinensis type, and may 
| consist of good loam with a little cow 
manure. Feeding must be practised regu¬ 
larly, and with a fair amount of freedom.— 
E. B. S. 

Urceolina aurea.— Some cut spikes of this 
pretty and interesting bulbous plant were 
very noticeable at the Horticultural Hall on 
January 9th. Out of flower it might almost 
be taken for a small form of Eucharis, but 
the inflorescence is quite different. The 
flower scape, as a rule, reaches a height of a 
foot or more, and is terminated by an 
umbel of drooping blossoms, in shape a good 
deal like an inverted urn. The colour is a 
rich golden yellow-, with a greenish tinge at 
the contracted mouth. The temperature of 
a warm greenhouse or intermediate structure 
w ill meet the requirements of this Urceolina, 
which, if potted in a compost made up prin¬ 
cipally of fibrous loam and sand, will with 
advantage remain a long time without re- 
[Kitting. Urceolina aurea first flowered in 
the spring of 1864. There is a remarkably 
interesting hybrid between this Urceolina 
and Eucharis amazonica, raised many years 
ago at Messrs. Clibran’s nursery at Altrinc¬ 
ham, and known as Urceocharis Clibrani.— 
X. 


Growing Salvias.-I have read with grout 
interest articles and letters about Salvia splendens, 
but have not been able to find out the reason of my 
failure. I grow the Salvia from seed, which comes 
up splendidly. I pot the seedlings on. and ju.»t when 
they ou^ht to flower both buds and leaves drop. My 
pardon ls low and rather damp. Is l'ride of Zurich 
the same as Salvia splendens? Would I lx- likely to 
tie more successful if I got young plants? Could 
you recommend any other bright-scarlet Salvia to 
flower in September and October which would be 
easier to grow?—II., Waterford. 

[We cannot understand your want of 
success with Salvia splendens*, as its cultural 
requirements are in no way exacting. In 
the first place, however, we much prefer 
plants propagated from cuttings to those 
raised from seed, as seedlings are not all .of 
equal merit. For flowering in the con¬ 
servatory in late summer and autumn the 
plants need during the growing season to be 
treated much as Chrysanthemums—that is to 
say, they may, after the cold weather of 
spring is over, be grown altogether out-of- 
doors. Any severe check will cause many of 
the leaves and buds to drop. A probable 
reason is that the plants are allowed to get 
too dry at the roots, or through lack of some 
stimulant, as when the pots are well filled 
with roots the plants are greatly benefited 
by occasional doses of liquid manure. The 
variety Pride of Zurich is a very fine form, 
of somewhat dwarfer habit, and may be had 
in flower earlier than the ordinary Salvia 
splendens. We should advise you to obtain 
young plants of Pride of Zurich in the spring, 
and grow them on during the summer, and 
with care on the lines indicated there should 
be no further cause of complaint. Your 
plants may perhaps have been attacked by 
red spider, ns this quickly causes the leaves 
to drop. We can certainly recommend no 
scarlet Salvia superior to S. splendens, as 
represented bv its best varieties, such ns 
Pride of Zurich and grandiflora.] 

Primula obconica.— The new forms of the 
above are almost as varied in colour as those 
of 6inensis, and the improvement in the size, 
shape, and substance of flowers is equally 
noticeable. The foliage, too, has acquired 
much greater vigour. P. obconica is easily 
grown, although in the past season, from some 
cause it seemed difficult to get the flowers to 
expand, and growers had to put up with dis¬ 
appointment alike for the decoration of the 
greenhouse and for the November shows, at 
many of which a special class is provided for 
this particular type. Given well-grown, pro¬ 
fusely-flowered plants, the decorative value 
of this and also of the stellata type, is very 
high, and classes for both can be strongly re¬ 
commended for all winter shows, the chief 
difficulty with the stellata type being the 
liability to damage in transit. Such classes 
are a welcome relief to large collections of 
Loraine Begonias, next to Chrysanthemums 
probably the favourite winter flowers. Owing 
to the freedom of flowering and the enduring 


Hardy plants for the greenhouse. - 

Batches of the above that had been potted up 
and wintered in pit6, may be overhauled as 
the weather will permit, to clear away any 
decaying matter. See that the pots are free 
from worms, and top-dress if necessary. 
Such hardy plants have often been named iu 
Gardening Illustrated for the above pur¬ 
pose, but a very few of those whose glass is 
restricted to one cold-house and a few frames 
realise how much may be done in this direc¬ 
tion to secure a long succession of bloom. 
They may hardly be required in thoge places 
where there is ample room for a large and 
constant supply out of doors, but I was think¬ 
ing of the hundreds of flower lovers who have 
no such accommodation, but who, neverthe¬ 
less, welcome even a very small display. 
\Yliere plants have to be purchased for 
[Kitting it is advisable to secure stout crowns 
or seedlings, as the case may be, butif a small 
piece of ground is available the amateur may 
increase the interest by raising his own 6toek 
from seed, cuttings, or root division. The 
advisability of securing some of the best 
things in the different species may also be 
noted. They are no more trouble to cultivate 
successfully, while the flowers, as a rule, are 
larger, of greater substance, and conse¬ 
quently logger lived. I 6aw fine collections 
last year in a suburban cold greenhouse, at 
different seasons, of Polyanthus, Campanula 
Medium, Carnations, and Pentstemons.— 
B. S, 


Fuchsias: The making of standards.-I 

) not think so many standard Fuchsias are 
’own as was at one time the case, and this 
due no doubt to the fact that the lose 
a year’s blossom is not always acceptable, 
o grow a really good standard one should 
irego the blossoms of a season. There. 

no time like the present to make a 
art, and though one may even take in hand 
>w plants of a year’6 growth, potting them 
i and cutting away all side shoots, I submit 
e better plan is to commence with a 
itting, striking it in heat, and growing this 
the height desired, rubbing off all 
ow’ths, and confining the strength of the 
ant to the production of a certain anioun 
w ood during .the first season ; then, when 
at is reached, pinching out the leader am 
ing the lateral growths to a frame of wire 
pported from a stake. Fuchsias are n€X . 
tter served than when given a compos 
am and leaf-mould and rotted dung, 
ent bops in lieu of the leaf-mould, an ^ 
eenhouse and conservatory disp . ft -’ 
uidard Fuchsia has its good points. 
BAHUR8T. . t0 

Carnation Wivelsfield ^^^•Ttatvd^bv me 

V that this beautiful Carnation was rtawa^j^ 

have been raised by Messrs. MIwomL ° r i:v C ri- 
ld, Haywards Heath, Sussex, whereas it r£ . it 
lated in the United State*. m £b 0 have 

is purchased by the above-named Arm, wav 
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ROSES. 

ROSE MME. LEON PAIN. 

Jko.yc the be$t Roses we have is this; not 
oDir w it faithful anti good throughout the 
luijjmer. but it goes on well into the autumn. 
The flowers here shown were gathered on 
December 13th of the past year. 

PRUNING ROSES-A WARNING. 

R pruning Roses no hanl-and-fast rule can 
be laid down, much depending upon the 
object aimed at, as well as the vast differ- 
etav m clz'see. Even then we have several 
excf t nivj)6 iu varieties of each class. When 


may look at this early growth more as a 
safe outlet for unseasonable sap than as a 
hint towards immediate pruning. Unless the 
[ 8& P found this outlet by means of the ter¬ 
minal eyes it would certainly do so through 
those left if pruned. By delaying the opera- 
tion, within reason, we keep the lower and 
, more valuable eyes practically dormant, and 
i these will come on apace when the whole of 
I the sap is confined to them after later prun- 
| ing. A quick and unchecked growth is to be 
preferred to any that lingers, because of 
frosts and cold winds, or even extra chilly 
nights minus actual frost; and it is this we 
should aim at. As a rule, I would not prune 
before the end of March. But already I 
have been asked whether it was not time to i 


a few flowers of extra quality, or do wo want 
as many blossoms as possible? Much of this 
can be determined by the varieties grown, 
but much also from the manner of pruning, 
combined with the thinning out of flower- 
buds as soon as they can lx? handled. Where 
general beauty and usefulness in the garden 
are the object, the plants should not be 
pruned so closely as if exhibition blossoms 
are desired. P. U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for wall. — I have an old red brick wall, 
40 foot loir: and about 9 feet high, on which I pro¬ 
pose growing Rooes. The wall faces south, but ono 
end gets a little east wind. In your issue of Sep¬ 
tember JGth, 1911, there is an article on Hoses for 
wall, but not for e.o high a wall as mine. 1 shall bo 



Pose Mme. Leon Pain. From a photograph oj flowers gathered 

l 

depend a great deal upon the prune, and this ©imply because the mild 
, niere so upon the district and season has resulted in much foliage being 

1 . *ptabte occupy. What would be , left upon plant© in the south and in all 

„ [ A)t? time in the south and warm I sheltered corners. With the turn of days, 
^Lr , " rn i C0Unties be fully three accompanied by such mild weather as we 

■jL v .f° r the north or bleak sittia- j have had up to the time of writing, many 
•o * q j l l e ^dlands. As a general rule, points of Rose shoot© certainly appear for- 
Ulfc of ° p rc]l 1S ^ K>n enough for the ward, arid it is in hopes of avoiding too early 
•> ?rp ?. Ur ^ 0r should we forget | pruning to obtain the best result© that I am 

a jfTerenee between the old I penning tlie-o notes so soon in the season. 

1 v*; 11 manliest of our Hvbrid Per- l So frequently do we get a spell of extra 

**r to *!>«• of more cold late in the spring, and notably after 

to* 5 U iKku 4tUtlon, / v '^ len considering the j a very mild winter, that I feel we should be 
tii*n i' l,n ! • ° r P nin * n f?- To prune safer if we delayed even longer than is usu- 
*r*s Mnount SU f because there is a ally the case after a normal winter. Another 

I P^au ol the fitv P r . ew)clous growth at the | point needing careful consideration is: What 
snoots is not wise. In fact, we do we want our Roses to supply most? Is it 

1 Digitized by Google 

I. 


on December 13, 1911. 


obliged for any fiiiggestions as to tbe best all-round 
Roses for the position and bow far apart they should 
be planted. I do not want all rampant climbers, 
nor any Rose of a magenta shade. I have thought of 
the following, but do not know if all would be suit¬ 
able :-AllLster Stella Urav. Elcctra, Heine Mario 
Henriette, Thalia, W. A Richardson. Seven Sisters, 
uioire de Dijon, I'elieitd-I’erpetue, and Climbing Caro- 
line Testout. —11. 1’., Leicester. 

[We think your selection is excellent, but 
do not omit Mine. Hector Leuilliot, Billiard 
et. Barro, and Mine. Pierre Cochet, three 
beautiful dee])-yeHows that the help of your 
wall and position would 6uit so well. * As 
you have no pure white, Frau Karl DruschkL 
would be useful. We do not believe much iu 
there being a true climbing form of this 
having had shoots mere, him n<JftJeet long 
upon those first sent 'out without the prefix 
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climbing. It would do well at the colder end 
of your wall, for no position comes amiss. 
You might put Gloire cle Dijon in Umt 
corner also. Ten plants, 4 feet apart, would 
be a suitable number. Prepare the ground 
well, for it must be warm and dry there. 
We would be in no hurry to plant until the 
soil is in good condition. The expense of 
pot plants is but little more, and there is 
the great advantage of sound wood that 
need not bo pruned so hard ns would be 
advisable in the case of plants from the 
open. You need not plant until March or 
early April. If you omit any from your list 
and ours, let it be Reine Marie Henriette, 
as this colour in a hot position is much like 
that of the wall. Nor do we think Seven 
Sisters Rose good enough compared to those 
we have named. Pot plants, with their 
roots not over-disturbed, will give good re¬ 
sults this coming season, if not pruned too 
hard.] 

Roses to hide a fence.-I desire to crow a row 
of Rose 1 bustles to hide a wooden fenre about 3j feet 
hivh Are the following good Ro**?s for the pui pose? 
Juliet, Soldi d'Or, Grusp an Tcplitz, Bouquet d'Or, 
Lyon Rase, Karl Drueehki. Beautd de Lyon, W. A. 
Richardson. Gloire de Dijou. Will the last two grow 
as bushes without support? Is 2 feet too little 6pace 
to allow between the bushes?— F. C. A. 

[Your selection is very mixed as to habit 
of growth. Neither Bouquet d’Or, Gloire de 
Dijon, nor William Allen Richardson are 
suitable, unless trained along a fence at the 
height you name. Soleil d’Or, Juliet, and 
Beaute de Lyon are suitable, except that 
they seldom flower more than once. Gruss 
an Teplitz aud Frau Karl Drusehki are the 
only two we could recommend in the list. 
Add to these Killarnev, Perpetual Thalia, 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Pharisaer, Baroness Rothschild, Antoine 
Rivoire, Tom Wood, Mrs. R. G. Sharman 
Crawford, Mrs. Cocker, and Captain Hay¬ 
ward, all of which are erect growers and 
quite strong enough for a hedge of 3] feet. 
These are also perpetual bloomers and hardy. 
If you want a fairly close hedge. 13 feet 
apart would be suitable. Much the better 
plan, however, would be to select one variety 
on ly3_ sa y, Gruss an Teplitz, Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, or Old Blush China. These could be 
cut to form a hedge better than a mixture 
of varieties. Rugosa atropurpurea makes a 
capital hedge, and is certain to thrive in 
any position or soil; but it only blooms once, 
and spreads very much.] 

Climbing Rose for greenhouse.-I have a 
small greenhouse. 12 feet by 8 feet, in winch 1 w:>nt 
to plant a Climbing Rose, and thought cf putting 
in the Climbing Wphetoe, but on looking through 
hack volumes of your paper I *<?e this is described 
as too rampant for small greenhouses. In this dis¬ 
trict we are so full of smoke and chemicals that I 
thought perhaps it would not grow so rampant. 1 
have a Gloire de Dijon in another small house that 
does very well, but want a change. Can you recom¬ 
mend a Rose that will be suitable (any colour)? I 
should put it under the stage in prepared bod. 
House kept at 40 degs. to 50 decs. I cannot grow 
Roses outdoors, so want to do what I can inside.— 
South Stafford. 

[You would not bo likely to succeed with 
Climbing Niphetos, as it would never flower 
freely until a large plant, and then it would 
smother your small structure. As you are 
not particular about the colour, try Zephirin 
Drouhin. This would cover your wall, and 
opens well. The colour is cherry-red. You 
might also plant William Allen Richardson, a 
deep apricot and orange-yellow, that flowers 
from the first as well as when it becomes a 
large plant. We know of no white climbing 
Rose suitable ; but those two are exception¬ 
ally free and continuous bloomers.] 

Roses, earty autumn planting.—Seldom 
have I seen newly-planted Roses start into 
growth so freely as they have this season. 
Early in November I lifted some big 
Ramblers, planting them again at once. 
Others were lifted and laid in for planting 
immediately the beds were ready. These 
were taken up just about Christmas, and 
most of them had made new roots Z inches 
long showing the advantage of planting early 
in the autumn. No doubt the warmth in the 
soil owing to the exceptionally hot summer, 
had’much to do with this. In dry, hot soils it 
is impossible to over-estimate the advantage 
of early autumn planting. The abundant 
rains of late have done a vast amount, of 
good to shrubs and trees.—W est Surrey. 


Some Roses on their own roots.— We 

note that in Mr. T. Smith’s very instructive 
Rose catalogue he offers many kinds on their 
own roots, which is an advantage to those 
who do not succeed w ith Roses on the Brier. 
It is specially interesting to people who have 
warm and light soils, and also those who love 
the China Roses, because whatever people 
may think of the art of grafting Roses gener¬ 
ally, it is admitted that the Chinas thrive 
best on their natural roots. We take notice 
of this catalogue because few nurseries have 
Roses on their own roots. There are a good 
many Bourbons and Chinas offered in that 
| way. 

Lyon Rose.— Your correspondent F. H. Burton 
need not be under the impression that he has erred 
in good company, as stated on page 7C9, Decem¬ 
ber 3Crth, for the case of Paris, therein referred to, 
does not furni-h a parallel instance. The capital of 
France is spelt the same in both languages, whereas 
the town which we speak of as Lyon* is in French 
spelt Lyon. "I). W. R." and “Alervyn,” on page 
744, are*, unquestionably, correct. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE CULTURAL NOTES. 

The earliest inserted batch of cuttings in a 
closely-fitting propagating case or under 
handlights in a cool-house will by this time 
have become nicely rooted. To strengthen 
the grow th, air should be admitted by tilting 
the lights on one side a little at first, in¬ 
creasing the quantity as the young plants be¬ 
come inured to the air. Any cuttings that 
flag should be placed in a separate light ro 
that they can be kept closer until they will 
bear exposure freely. The strongest-growing 
varieties are those that root first. When the 
plants will bear full exposure to the air with¬ 
out flagging they should be stood close to the 
glass in a cool-house so that the growth will 
be stocky. Much depends upon th? manner 
in which the foundation of the future plant is 
laid. 

Many plants are spoilt during this stage ; 
they either are too much crowded or have too 
warm quarters assigned to them. Chrysan¬ 
themums should never be subjected to arti¬ 
ficial warmth beyond what is necessary to 
keep out frost. If this rule is strictly 
adhered to we should not hear so many com¬ 
plaints about the excessively tall growth of 
certain sorts which are really, under favour¬ 
able conditions, naturally the opposite. A 
shelf suspended to the main rafters in a cool- 
house affords a capital site for the young 
plants until they are ready to be transferred 
to the frames. The shelves may be About 
9inches wide, according to circumstances, and 
on each side there should be a groove to run 
the water off to one end. Here the plants will 
obtain abundance of light and air, which is 
just what is required. The plants during 
this stage should be carefully watered, never 
allowing the roots to remain dry for any 
length of time. When the plants are 
thoroughly well rooted, and before the small 
pots in which the single plants are growing 
are quite full of roots, they should be shifted 
into larger ones. One of the greatest mis¬ 
takes a cultivator can make is to allow the 
roots to become matted together before the 
plants are transferred to larger pots. The 
advantage of striking the cuttings singly in 
small pots will now* be apparent, as the plants 
are easily repotted without giving them a 
check. When several cuttings are placed in 
one pot the disintegration of the soil from the 
roots that must of necessity take place in 
transferring them to single pots must check 
the growth. As it is not wise to use pots too 
large to flower them in, some thought must 
be bestowed upon this phase of culture at the 
present time, or when the time comes for the 
final potting it may be found that the plants 
already occupy pots too large to admit of 
their going comfortably into those in which 
they are to flower. For single plants pots 

9 inches in diameter are large enough. If 
larger are in stock—say 10£ inches or 
11 inches—two plants may be grown in 
each ; they grow equally well, less space is 
occupied, and surplus pots are utilised. The 
present or first shift from the cutting stage 
should be into pots 3* inches in diameter. 



The next time, if 5i-inch ones are employed, 
no difficulty will be felt in finally transferring 
them to the flowering size. 

The soil used for this first potting should 
consist of two parts fibrous loam, one part 
leaf-soil, and one part spent Mushroom-bed 
manure, w ith a free admixture of sharp silver 
sand. If the loam is inclined to be heavy, 
add crushed charcoal freely. For the greater 
convenience in potting pass the compost 
through a coarse sieve, rubbing the fibrous 
pieces through also. The pots should be 
carefully druined and quite clean. Over the 
crocks place some of the rougher parts of the 
soil and pot firmly. If the soil is moist when 
used, as it should be, no water will be re¬ 
quired for a day or two. Return them after 
potting to their former position on the 
shelves till the roots run through the soil to 
the sides of the pots. Any plants that need 
support should have a small 6take placed to 
them. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: THE BETTER 
JAPANESE VARIETIES. 

At a time when cultivators will be revking 
their lists in preparation for another year. 

I make a selection from the hundreds of 
varieties in commerce that I would grow 
were I intending to produce specimen 
blooms of large size for competition. Twenty- 
four sorts 6hould be enough for most I 
amateurs, but were I to require only half 
that, number I would choose those named r 
first. There are a few notable ones missing, r. 
such as Hon. Mrs. Lopes, Purity, and C 
Duchess of Sutherland ; splendid when well 1 
done, hut they prove so generally uncertain 4 
that they may well be left to growers who U 
can accommodate a large number of plants. V* 
Mrs. Gilbert Drabble is the fine new 
marble-white variety which is bound to give 
as good blooms as any. 

Lady Talbot, soft yellow, was not rcen 
in usual form last year. Probably the hot 
summer made the flower buds develop too y 
early. 

Mrs. A. T. Miller, a gigantic white, seen fl 
at its best last year, and in this case a noble 
flower. 

F. S. ValUS, canary-yellow, iudisp€ii6- i 
able, but hardly up to its true style last sea¬ 
son. 

II. E. Converse, bronzy-fawn shade, bold W 
and massive ; also of easy culture. jl 

D. B. Crane, rich deep yellow, a striking I 
flower, but rather early and not a particularly m 
good laster. 

Alice Lemon, mauve-pink, in all respect II 
a charming sort. 1 

Miss Annie Nicol, white, a rich-looking I 
and handsomely-formed blossom. This was I 
most attractive last autumn. ^ 

King George V., crimson, is regarded as 
the best of the shade; a full, striking, 
easily-grown variety. 

Kara Dow, golden-bronze, with jhe poiius 
most required in a show bloom. This, too, 
i« of easy culture. 

Frances Jolliffe, creamy-buff flower of 
excellent shape and proportions. 

Walter Jinks, rich rose-pink, somewhat 
uncertain, but a very fine variety in its true 
form. Best from February-rooted plants. 

Master James, crimson and gold, a fine 
flower, but the colours fade rather quickly. 

Bessie Godfrey, light yellow, an old. vet 
still a first-rate variety. 

Evangeline pure white, or easy culture, 
and very constant. 

Mrs. R. Luxford, Indian red, most efTec 
tive and good in every way. 

Mrs. L. Thorn, rich yellow, selected on 
account of the rare quality of its flowers. 

George Hemming, deep rich carmine 1 , 
flower of good size and build. 

Gladys Blackburn, light buff, is hkco 
because of its exquisite finish and difitmet 
colouring. 

White Queen, rather early, but it is a 
handsome flower of easy culture. 

Mrs. G. Mileham, mauve-pink, still good 
enough to be included. 

Marie Loomes, chestnut shade, should >■< 
highly esteemed when better known. 

Mrs. F. C. Stoop, white-flusWd rose, n 

Original from 
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Alpine Phlox on low wall. 


the i)lauts remain in flower quite a long 
time. Perl© Chatillonaise, creamy-white, 
tated blush, and J. Bannister, a lemon 
from the last-named, shaded coppery, 
two superb sorts for October and No- 
'ember, outdoors. Why not grow the yellow 
from Source d’Or—Lizzie Adcock—a 
and attractive yellow sort and a good 
^mpanion for the parent ? Felton’s Favour- 
j^ w a grand,white for October and Novem- 
r*’ 1ln “ nv many growers is considered to 
64c mid-season white kind in culti- 
vt? Q ' i« a beautiful little 

vV plant of dwarf habit. It is a pure 
JJf* iport from Mrs. Wingfield, a well- 
sort that comes into flower in 
t i an ? contlllU€a to bloom for some 
. • Let “Jap” try any or the whole of 
M>ove and I am sure he will have every 
10 be pleased with, the result,—E. G. 

8| ngle ’ flowered Chrysanthemums. 


What, 



, lha . € I €r ma * v ^ 6ai< ^ * n favour of the 
Mk\v° Were ^ Chrysanthemums, either for 
!l l0n ? r * or there is little doubt 

a. u-,- •kndwd of quality recognised by 
_ fl ora i committees will have to be 
th€ P 3 ** autum « verv bond- 
submitted t0 

m «*! (« ot ih« 


the 
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j>ons has quite recently been reawakened. 
Some years ago these Chrysanthemums were 
frequently met with at Chrysanthemum 
shows. Disbudded blooms of superb quality 
were set up in fine form by several growers. 
Some of our older growers used to exhibit 
handsome, freely-flowered specimen plants, 
not the formal, rigidly-trained specimens that 
could never be regarded as beautiful, but 
profusely-flowered plants, some of them 
measuring G feet across, and carrying an im¬ 
mense crop of the most dainty blossoms. At 
the supplementary November show' of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, to be held 
at Essex Hail, Strand, London, W.C., in the 
third week of November next, provision will 
, be made for the Anemone-pompons and other 
small-flowered Chrysanthemums to be shown, 
and, I believe, in the exhibitions of the suc¬ 
ceeding year prizes are to be offered for seed¬ 
ling plants of this and other interesting types 
of the flower. Readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated who may be disposed to save seed of 
the Anemone-pompons with the object of ex¬ 
hibiting plants from the resulting seedlings 
in 1913, must, of course, have a number of 
kinds on which to work. I can recommend 
the following six varieties: Marie Stuart 
(lilac-blush with sulphur centre), EmiLy Row- 


ticularly graceful on the edges of low walls, 
planted just behind a top stone. Where the 
soil is cool and wet in winter they 6eem to 
keep fresher and better than on level ground, 
and in such a place are a great source of 
bright colour in the spring. There is some 
variety of species, and a great variety of 
kinds raised, and they are all beautiful. 

W, 


Cypsophila cerastioides.— This is, I con¬ 
sider, oue of the best of all the dwarfer 
alpine chalk plants (Gypsophila). It always 
has a charm owing to its neat little leaves 
and smalL white flowers, which are redeemed 
from the common-place in colour by tho 
charming red veining. It grows only‘about 
3 inches high, and is a lover of lime, which is 
easily supplied by putting some broken 
chalk, pieces of limestone chips, or even 
small bits of old mortar, about the plant and 
in the compost, which may consist of loam, 
leaf-soil, or peat, and sand. This Gyp¬ 
sophila always does best with me on a flat 
part of the rockery, and. though it likes 
full sun, it should have plenty of water in 
summer if its rapid increase is desired. It 
is easily raised from sfnfTip^v be in- 
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TREES AIMD SHRUBS. 

POLYGALA VIRGATA. 

I send you a flowering shoot from a shrub in this 
garden, and shall be glad to know its name, as it is 
new to me, even after th'rty years’ acquaintance 
with the Riviera. The shrub grows something like 
a Bpartium junceum. This flower Ins been in water 
in my drawing-room about ten days already — 
F. M. A. HATCUARb, Villa Suveret, Valescure, St. 
Raphael (Far.). 

[This is the name of the specimen you 
send. Various South African Polygalas 
were at one time inmates of our greenhouses, 
but are now rarely met with. The specimen 
in question came from the Riviera, where 
the .plant is said to grow afier the manner 
of Spartium junceum, and to form a very 
effective shrub in the open. Here it anti 
other kinds from South Africa have to be 
grown in a greenhouse throughout the 
greater part of the year, unless it is in some 
of the more favoured parts of Cornwall and 
other places where a similar climate pre¬ 
vails. They are easily rooted from cuttings 
of soft shoots in spring, and thrive in a 
compost of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand. By stopping the points of the shoots 
occasionally while the plants are young, a 
good foundation may be laid for shapely 
plants in the future. Excellent plants, a 
foot or more high and 9 inches through, can 
be grown in 6-inch pots, and these, grown on 
in targe pots, eventually form specimens 
3 feet or 4 feet. high. If a plant of a strong 
kind can be planted in a border indoors, it 
may attain a height of 8 feet or 12 feet with 
a wide spread. The kinds suitable for green¬ 
house culture are somewhat similar as re¬ 
gards the colour of the flowers, for they are 
of two or three shades of purple, and at first 
sight strongly resemble those of a Pea in 
shape. Three sorts are probably all that can 
be easily obtained at the present time. They 
are: — 

P. MYRTIFOUA. VAR. ORANDIFLORA . which, 
under favourable conditions, may be ex¬ 
pected to grow 12 feet high. This branches 
freely, and bears ovate or oblong leaves each 
1 inch to 1£ inches long. The purple flowers 
are each about $ inch to J inch across, and 
are borne in short terminal racemes. 

P. oppositifoma is readily distinguished 
by its opposite, ovate leaves, which are some¬ 
what glaucous in colour. The flowers are 
very like those of the former plant. 

p. VIRGATA differs from both by its 
fleshier, Rush-like branches, narrow leaves, 
and long terminal racemes of flowers, which 
may appear singly or in clusters. It is a 
very variable species, and growdh, leaves, 
and inflorescences of various plants may be 
very unlike one another. 

Those Polygalas would be worth trying on 
walls in the southern counties.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rosemary. —This, usually found in old 
gardens, flowers in raid-winter, and is there¬ 
fore very welcome, irrespective of its highly- 
perfumed foliage. It succeeds best when 
given a sheltered corner, and what pruning is 
required to keep it in order should be done 
in March or early April. Well ripened shoots 
dibbled in at the foot of a south wall in 
October soon take root, and may be trans¬ 
planted the following autumn.— J. Mayne. 

Philadelphia Lemoinei erectus. — The 
illustration of Philadelphia Mer de Glace in 
your issue of January 13th, reminds me how 
little the amateur gardener—and, for that 
matter many professionals ns well—know 
about the newer Mock Oranges, and of the 
annual beauty shown in my garden by that 
called P. Lemoinei erectus. It is of more 
erect habit, as the name would suggest, than 
many of the other newer Philadelphuses, and 
is almost smothered with its lovely white 
flowers in summer. It is now about 6 feet 
high, and against a wall is very beautiful 
when in full flower. Many people apnear to 
enjoy its perfume, but to me it is a little too 
strong, and when the flowers begin to go past 
their best I do not care for the scent at all. 
This failing, which, I must eav, does not 
appear to be one to some people, is a defect 
to be forgiven when the profusion of lovely 
flowers borne bv this Mock Orange is taken 
into account.—F ruticosa. 


FRUIT. 

ENGLISH AND CANADIAN APPLES. 
In your issue for December 30th, “A. D.” 
draws 6ome striking comparisons existing be¬ 
tween the methods of packing, grading, and 
marketing of British Apples and those of 
colonial growth. The past summer and autumn, 
with their excess of sunshine and dewy 
nights, developed Apple colours to a remark¬ 
able degree. “ A. D.” rightly says the great 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society set at 
rest the delusion that Britain cannot produce 
high-class and highly-coloured fruit, and the 
delusion would have been more strongly 
emphasised could an exhibition on the 6ame 
extensive scale been repeated in November. 
At the November Chrysanthemum shows 
Apples in the highest state of development 
and colour were freely staged, and the com¬ 
petition placed judges with good reputations 
in a difficult position. So close, indeed, were 
the merits of the fruits, especially dessert 
Apples, that only the keenest expert could be 
expected to discriminate correctly. Judges 
in very many cases came in for a deal of 
criticism on the presumed mistakes they had 
made in their decisions. It is, without a 
doubt, the fine colour of the colonial Apples 
that lias captivated the British purchaser. 
The packing and grading appeal more to the 
retailer than the actual purchaser. It is a 
well-known fact that the working class pur¬ 
chases daily one pound, or even half that 
weight. This being so, w hy does evenness of 
sample have so much value? In the weighing 
up of Tomatoes for small purchases the re¬ 
tailer often finds it necessary to choose fruits 
of unequal size. That the best varieties of 
English Apples can compete with the colonial 
for quality most of us are agreed, but when it 
comes to transit, and the attendant effects of 
travel, then our fruits fail, because the 
climate in the colonies renders the 6kin 
thicker and more elastic than is the ease 
with our own samples. If our fruit becomes 
much bruised in transit it decays quickly, the 
British Columbian fruit does not, and this is 
where they score. If we sent our Apples long 
journeys in barrels holding 21 bushels, or 
3 bushels, especially by goods train, there 
would in all probability be a good percentage 
with damaged skins. There is, I believe, 
much in what “A. D.” says relative to the 
use of too often dirty baskets. Baskets are 
not equal to boxes for Apple enrriage, unless, 
of course, the sides are so lined with softer 
materials that the fruit does not come into 
direct contact. In the case of the Canadian 
Apples their packages are guaged to take a 
given number of fruits ; these fill exactly the 
width and depth, there is then less chafing, 
and a still less need for soft linings. Rail¬ 
way rates are bad as affecting fruit distribu- 
tion. If the railway companies adopted a 
scale similar to the Post Office in their parcel 
traffic—namely, poundage—without the limit 
of distance, there would be a much more even 
rate. It would be more easily possible for 
the growers in Kent or Devon,’ for instance, 
to send to the populous northern centres, 
where fruit is in demand. The price of 
Apples this past season has not, until quite 
recently, justified the cost of packages as an 
investment for transit, the returns, being 
ruinously low ; indeed, the price was such 
that many preferred to wait till a reel need 
supply would enhance prices. In doing 
this there has been considerable loss on 
account of wholesale decay in the store, for 
what reason is not clearly understood. The 
parched nature of the soil accompanied by 
such tropical heat is claimed by many to be 
the reason for so much premature decay. 
This experience may not be general, but it is 
complained of by a great many growers. One 
notable exception to this rule came under 
my notice in the case of an orchard on a 
north-west slope, where the soil is reten¬ 
tive, though not heavy. Here the fierce rays 
of the summer sun were tempered by a belt 
of forest trees on the higher slope, and the 
fruit from these trees has kept well, though, 
as I thought, it had been none too carefully 
harvested. w, 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

The branches suppressed in the course of 
pruning a fruit-tree arc not all cut in the 
same way, and so one needs, not only to be 
skilful in the handling of a pruning-knife, 
but also practically acquainted with the dif¬ 
ferent ways of pruning. By the way one 
prunes one is enabled to control the work¬ 
ing of the sap and to lessen or increase the 
vigour of the eye below the cut. The cut is 
made at some distance away from the 
branch, which distance varies with the kind 
of branches, which are principally of two 
sorts—viz., those which are part of the 
main stem and the fruit branches, generally 
known as spurs, which spring from the 
main branches of the stem. The way in 
which t-he cut is made is of very great im¬ 
portance for the first, because on them the 
strength and life of the tree depend. fit/1 

When it is a question of curtailing the 
extremity of a main branch or a 6pur, and 
also of a Vine branch pruned to two eyes, 
it is a common fault to make the cut too 
close to the eye, whereby you run the risk 
of its not developing so strongly as you would 
wish it to do. That is not so important in 
the case of a fruit branch of a Pear-tree, as 
it scarcely concerns the future crop; but it 
is otherwise in the case of a main branch of 
any sort of fruit-tree, and in the case of a 
Vine it is very detrimental to the bud that 
is to bear the fruit. In pruning tree8 like 
the Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, etc., the right 
way is to cut from a base, level with the 
pc i ut of the eye. Then the eye will develop 
fully and the wound will become cicatrised 
at the same time. If the cut is made higher 
a part of the wood will become dried up, 
and will have to be cut away next year. In 
the case of a Vine branch, on the other tyrig 
hand, of which the wood is soft and quickly * D 
dries up at the extremity, the cut should be ~~ 
made a little above the eye. In the ca^e of 
a main branch of a Pear, Apple, or Plum, 
which it is especially wished to encourage, 
the cut should be made some 3 inches or 
4 inches above the chosen eye, and the eyes 
above it suppressed. The notch is ahetier 
protection for the eye, and serves as firet 
protection for the ’ bud, which develops 
greater vigour thereby. If the branch is too 
vigorous the cut should be made with a 
pronounced bevel, beginning below the base 
of the eve. The sap will then flow less 
abundantly, and the bud, when it comes, 
will be infinitely lose vigorous, and 60 the 
balance of growth will be assured.— D 
Jardin Fruitier. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple-tree on north wall.-I have a tree o( 
King of the Pippins on a north wall, planted two 
years, and last year (the second year) it bore well, nut 
the fruit is nearly tasteless. Is this want of flavour 
due to the position in which the tree is growing? R 
Is grow n espalier fashion, and I could move it to the 
south in the open, but do not want to do so, if pos¬ 
sible, as my room is limited.—E astboikne. 

[King of the Pippins Apple growing flat- 
wise against a north wall would get little 
sunshine, and its absence may have had 
something to do with the lack of flavour in 
the fruit you complain of, although last 
summer certainly the atmosphere where the 
tree is was very warm. But another very 
likely cause of lack of flavour was dryness 
at the roots, as tree-roots growing close to 
walls always suffer more from drought than 
tree-roots in the open do. The best position 
would be on a wall looking west, the roots 
occasionally getting heavy soaking® 
water. King of the Pippins has not by any 
means a high reputation for flavour, but it 
is a brisk eating, juicy Apple, is handsome, 
and lias a great reputation iu the markets. II 
you cannot move your tree, at least see next 
spring, before new growth is made, that the 
roots get a thorough soaking, and later, when 
carrying fruit, similar soakings two or 
three times. 

Bitter pit in Apples.—Growers will wel¬ 
come information as to cause or causes tna 
lead to the spot known as bitter pit and it* 3 
probable cure, although the latter, I fear, 
is not an easy matter. I was at one ume 
under the impression that certain 
of soil were responsible, but this iehardn 
the c'ase, a* we find it making ite appearance 
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B«fcr totally different conditions, so far a s 
tise i» concerned. Also, it is not confined to 
wft'B&hed varieties, I have had it badly qd 
H ambledon Deux Ans, a typical hard fruit, 
nor w&6 it oonfined to any one side of the 
fruit, the whole being affected with more or 
lea* severity I could only come to the con- 
ctosiou that climatic conditions affected the 
fnut at a certain stage in the growth, but 
bow or when I was not able to determine, 
only that it must have come when the akin 
was yet soft and susceptible. The spot dis¬ 
figures the fruit, necessitates much deeper 
paring, thereby reducing the bulk, and also 
influences to a certain extent the flavour of 
ifce apparently unaffected part. Although 
usually present on some varieties, I found 
lie attack varied greatly, alike in its general 
influence and its severity. Claygate Pear- 
main was often badly affected. —E. B. S 
Using the syringe in fruit-houses.— 
Though in most forcing-houses the syringe is 
used regularly till the Vines break into 
growth, and the buds of the Peach-trees 
burst into blossom, there is a difference of 
opinion about the use of the syringe affer- 
wirdf, which proves that the matter is not 
urgent. If the syringe is used after the 
blossoms are set, the water 6liould be pure, 
tod of the same temperature as the house, 
and if the water is not pure, and the syringe 
hid aside, enough atmospheric moisture 
most be supplied by damping down paths and 
borders ai least twice a day, the last damping 
being done, as a rule, when the house is 
dosed. Red-spider may be kept down by 
the supply of moisture to the air, and in some 
house# red-spider is more troublesome than 
in others. 


VEGETABLES. 

GROWTH OF SEED POTATOES. 

I bead with interest the note by “A. D.” on 
Ktd Potatoes (page 772), and while agreeing 
with him that Scotch or Irish-saved 6eed 
1cbtrs when planted in England prove to be 
more productive than home-saved seed from 
eld stock, yet I cannot think his reason—viz., 
that there is "more sap or moisture in the 
Scotch and Irish Potatoes than is found in 
those of southern growth is quite the 
correct one. 

lie draws this conclusion from the results 
o( observation on Potato trials in Surrey, and 
also states that seed tubers saved from 
bighly-productive Scotch and Irish sets revert 
to the ordinary weak fertility if planted the 
following year. I should like to point out 
that tbU is by no means universally the case. 
Here in Gloucestershire the results of Potato 
diala all tend to prove that Scotch or Irish 
Potatoes do better the second year after im¬ 
portation than they do the first, and this is 
wrroborated by most of the Potato growers 
hi the country. While I am strongly of 
opinion that climate is an important factor in 
the case, it caunot be merely that the Scotch 
*nd Irish climates tend to increase the 
wawrit of sap in the set. A good test of that 
* oa Jd be to plant Scotch and Irish sets side 
lv ^de with gets imported from, say, France, 
*h?re. at all events, the climate has not been 
v ?ry humid this season. If moisture plays 
such nn important part in the decay of the 
«»- and consequently the productiveness of 
foe crop, surely it would be possible to soak 
otherwise treat the seU 60 that the amount 
of moisture c ‘°uld be increased at will. One 
other point I should like to mention. I 
* seed Potatoes which had been 

preened.' then “clamped,” or “pitted,” 
when out in February and set up to sprout. 

the produce from them was quite equal 
o that from seed received direct from Scot- 
‘im. and certainly superior to the crop from 
*•« boxed and sprouted in the ordinary way. 
vlovtrMcr . D. Manning. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 
i5gj*2®5 Capsicums and Chilies.-Would you 
fw r..? Ve ® e . m an carI >’ is«5ue cultural directions 
v»P»icumj lor ornamental work?—E ssex. 

»imi CU j Ure °f.useful plants is very 
la S’ ? u Prided insects are not allow ed 
*t 1 “^ m > gtx>d results can be secured 



with the ordinary treatment given to half- 
hardy plants in warm districts. Seeds Bown 
at any time in February in light, rich soil, 
and placed in a temperature of about 65 degs., 
will soon germinate. As the seedlings get 
well through the soil, it is advisable to place 
them near the glass to prevent their be¬ 
coming drawn; short, sturdy plants are thus 
secured, that will be more fruitful than is 
possible with those that were drawn and 
weakly in their infancy. Immediately the 
seedling's are large enough to handle they 
should be transferred singly to small pots, 
still keejjing them close to the glass. As the 
pots become full of roots a shift into a larger 
size will be beneficial, but, as a rule, a 6-inch 
pot is large enough for the final shift. In 
pots this size weak liquid manure given 
several times a week in hot weather will 
assist the plants and their fruit, and by its 
invigorating influence help to keep down red- 
spider.] 

Early Potato.—Is there ;ia early Potato that 
crops as well as the later ones? Last year I planted 
Puritan, l T p to Date, and Factor. The yield of the 
first was very poor, but the other two did well. 
Would British Queen do better? My space is limited, 
and I would rather do without the early kinds, 
unless I can And a better, though it is an advantage 
to have the crop cleared off the ground early, so as 
to make room for Brussels Sprouts, etc.— Eastbourne. 

[British Queen is a heavier cropper than is 
Puritan, so also is Ninetyfold, and that is 
also rather earlier. To secure heavy crops 
either of these should suit you. But if a few 
really nice first early tubers were desired we 
should advise a few rows of May Queen or 
Midlothian Early, ns tbe^e can be lifted 
when but half grown, and are, when well 
cooked, quite delicious, they also being got 
off so early enables some other crop to follow- 
in rapid succession. Do you plant own seed 
or local-grown seed? So many complaints 
are made as to the relatively poor crops pro¬ 
duced from local or home-grown seed that 
generally it is the rule to purchase tubers 
from Scotland, Ireland, or the north and mid¬ 
lands, as such tubers, when planted and 
grown, almost invariably give much the 
heavier crops. If the cost of getting seed 
tubers from a distance is greater, as a rule 
the extra crop produced pays that cost 
several times over.] 

TJsinff Pea-sticks the second year.-I have 
been told it iu bad for Pea-plants to use the fame 
Pea-rods year after year. ?.s they are apt to cause 
blight. If this is the case, is there anything I could 
put on the Pea-rods now before using them.— Sub¬ 
scriber, Co. Tipperary. 

[We wonder what description of tree wood 
you use*in Ireland as Pea-sticks that they are 
capable of being employed two and even 
three years in succession. In England our 
Pea-sticks are of the common Nut or Hazel, 
but we find by the winter, however dry 
stacked, that they have become brittle and 
almost rotten. Such sticks may be partially 
used to help support Peas, but, as a rule, 
they are strengthened by the aid of new ones. 
Where there is danger of old sticks being in¬ 
fested with insects, like red-spider and 
thrips, or with such fungoid troubles as mil¬ 
dew, most certainly it would be best to make 
firewood of them. What are known as long, 
straight Bean rods for Scarlet Runners will 
often, because stouter, be usable a second 
year, but even those would be safer in sup¬ 
porting a tall row' were every alternate rod a 
new one. Such rods rarely, if ever, become 
affected with disease or insects. In any case 
a washing in strong hot soda water would 
effectually cleanse them.] 

Parsley.— This is not so plentiful as in 
some seasons, the especially dry summer 
proving too -much for the plants, more 
especially the mid-summer sowings for 
winter. The plants made headway very 
slowly, and in some instances less than half 
the seed failed to germinate. Happily, since 
the rain came, vve have had little frost, so 
that the plants have kept growing slowly all 
through the winter. Where the supply is 
meagre a sowing towards the end of January 
will afford an early supply of plants if sown 
in a shallow box and kept for a few weeks in 
a greenhouse or frame from which frost can 
be excluded, pricking out the seedlings 
3 inches to 4 inches apart into pots, pans, or 
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boxes, eventually planting outdoors in April. 
—Devonian. 

Broad Beans.— All gardeners delight in 
getting an early picking, while to the market 
grower it is the earliest crop that helps to 
pay the rent, and, generally speaking, these 
early sowings are much more remunerative 
than later crops, especially during a summer 
like 1911. The rows should not be closer 
than 3 feet apart, and the seed 6 inches 
asunder, in double lines. This affords space 
for the plants to develop, and they can be 
better attended to as regards supporting 
later on, with a few stakes and cord to keep 
the stalks erect, a necessity if good produce 
is expected. Improved Early Long-pod is 
hard to beat for general crop.—J. M. 

Tomatoes.— Last season was a fairly good 
one for Tomatoes in the open, and It may 
lead to the extension of outside culture this 
season. It is an advantage to have good 
strong plants, with a truss of blossoms, well 
hardeued to plant out towards the end of 
May. The season, however, lias to be 
reckoned with, and the only sure way of 
growing good crops of Tomatoes is to plant 
under glass in well-ventilated houses. I am 
told many new houses are springing up, 
under the idea that Tomato-growing is a 
money-making business ; but it is not work 
that will suit the eight-liours-a-dav man. 
Gardening nowadays is no good to tlie idler 
if he desires to make a living at it, and I am 
afraid the tendency of our law-makers is to 
accentuate this kind of thing to the injury 
of the nation^_ 

POULTRY. 

GREEN FOOD FOR FOWLS. 

Green food is one of the essentials for 
healthy fowls and for satisfactory egg produc¬ 
tion, and the problem of getting the right 
kind of green food in reasonable quantities is 
easily solved if one has a garden. 

Alter Lettuce and Radishes have lost their 
first delicious flavour, give them to the 
chickens. • The Radishes themselves are 
seldom eaten, but the tops are greedily de¬ 
voured. Lettuce is particularly well liked 
by chicks because of its tenderness. If the 
garden plot is large enough 6ow more Lettuce 
than will be needed for table use, and feed it 
daily to the fowls until it is all gone. Fre¬ 
quently, too, in thinning out Beets, those that 
are not wanted may be fed to poultry. In¬ 
stead of doing the thinning all at one time, 
do it gradually, so that the poultry may con¬ 
sume it all without any waste. Late in the 
summer and in the autumn give them Cab¬ 
bage leaves. Turnip seed sowed between 
August 1st and 15th will furnish tops that 
may be fed until the late frosts. Often Cab¬ 
bages or Turnips may be planted in ground 
where early Potatoes have been dug or string 
Beans or late Peas have been pulled up 
Ground that was planted to Potatoes or Corn 
may easily be prepared for Rye, which is 
hardy and grows rapidly. It makes excel¬ 
lent green food until enow falls, during the 
winter thaws, and in the early spring be¬ 
fore the Grass grows. 

The problem of getting green food for 
poultry in the winter is much more pressing 
than in summer. Beets as well as Cabbage 
may be easily grown and stored in the cellar, 
and should be cut into thin slices before 
be mg given to fowls. If Cabbage is fed in 
too large quantities, the eggs may partake 
of its flavour. Sweet Corn that has become 
bard may be husked and put away for winter 
use. 

Last year I was able to add to my winter 
food supply almost by accident. I was 
anxious to have a screen for my garden, and 
I finally decided to plant Sunflowers for nn 
outer border. The seeds were planted 
about May 10th. By the middle of June the 
plants had grown so that the garden was a 
secluded spot. Before August 1st they had 
grown to the height of 6 feet to 10 feet.* The 
abundant crop of seeds which they bore was 
gathered and fed to the fowls during the 
winter. In feeding green food to poultry we 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Cost of Gardener’s Removal (“Novice”). 
—I am Dot aware of any custom whatever, 
and from all I can hear on the matter every 
employer deals with the subject in a way 
suited to the particular circumstances of each 
case. Of course, there are plenty of cases in 
which an employer engaging a gardener for 
a good period of time w ill be prepared (per¬ 
haps more by way of establishing a reputa¬ 
tion for being a generous master than any¬ 
thing else) to pay the man the whole, or a 
portion, of the cost of removing his house¬ 
hold and belongings. But it is purely a ques¬ 
tion of arrangement, and must be dealt with 
as part of the contract of service, or other¬ 
wise men would say nothing about it until 
they got to the new’ house and then spring 
it on the employer.— Barrister. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
January 23rd, 1912. 

The second meeting of the present year was 
equal and in some respects superior to the 
first. For a couple or three hours during 
the afternoon the hall was crowded with 
visitors. Table after table was loaded with 
the choicest productions of garden and 
greenhouse, the collection of Apples from 
Messrs. Bunyard being the outstanding 
feature of the meeting. From the distinctly 
educational rather than the spectacular 
standpoint, the table of stored vegetables 
from Messrs. Sutton and Sons came as a 
revelation, so finely kept were they in the 
various sections represen ted. To the private 
gardener this question of proper storing has 
a value of its own, and should be made much 
of. Among greenhouse and stove-flowering 
plants there was nothing finer, from the cul¬ 
tivator’s point of view, than the magnificent 
examples of Euphorbia jacquinueflora from 
Hatfield. Orchids were freely shown, the 
choicest Cypripediums being well displayed, 
whilst hardy flowers were very beautiful in 
many collections. 

Hardy plants.— Of these, Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., had a 
choice assortment, such things as Snowdrops 
in variety, the satin-white flowers of the 
white Hoop Petticoat Narcissus being also 
freely displayed. Very pretty, too, were the 
groups of winter-flowering Crocuses and 
Irises, and such as I. Tauri and I. stylosa 
were very effective. Lenten Roses, hybrid 
Gerber as, Lac-hen alias, and a fine bank of 
Narcissus Soleil d’Or were also noted. 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, had 
a small exhibit of hardy plants, in which 
Primroses and Snowdrops in variety, Peta- 
tsites japonica, many Sedums, and other 
plants found a place. The collection of 
alpine and other hardy plants and shrubs 
from Mr. G. Reutlie. Keeton, Kent, was rich 
in interest and variety, the colonies of Saxi- 
fraga longifolia, hardy Heaths, Cyclamen, 
and winter-flowering Crocuses alone attract¬ 
ing a good deal of attention. Of the last- 
named we remarked C. Sieberi, C. Imperati 
prtecox, C. aureus, and many besides. 
The choicer Saxifrages included S. Petrachi, 
S. Grisebachi, and S. Pauli noe. Eranthis 
cilicicus was very showy, and so, too, Iris 
histrioides major and I. Heldreichi. From 
•the Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery came a 
choice assortment of things, Saxifraga Bur- 
seriana major, Iris stylosa, Erica mediter- 
ranea hvbrida, early* Cyclamens, Lenten 
Roses, scrubby Veronicas, and other plants, 
the w’hole constituting an interesting group. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had 
a large array of hardy plants in pans, the 
most notable including Saxifraga Boydi 
alba, S. Boydi, Arahis lucida variegata, 
hardy Cyclamens, Lenten Roses, and not a 
few' of the ever welcome hardy Heaths. 
Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, pre- 
sented a fine bank of Erica lusitanica (E. 
codonodes), the 3-feet-long branches being 
studded with flowers throughout their length. 
It is an ideal plant for the sheltered garden 
o,- for general purposes in favoured places 
in south and south-western counties. Rhodo¬ 
dendrons were also freely displayed, and 
a few of the early Cyclamens, the latter, 
however, not endowed with their usually 
rich colouring. Two plants of that gem 


amongst hardy Primulas, P. Winteri, were 
also on view—one of these was flowering pro¬ 
fusely. From the same firm came also a 
most interesting set of water-colour draw¬ 
ings of curious and beautiful fungi, the four 
dozen or so of these attracting a good deal 
of attention. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, arranged a goodly piece of rock- 
work, planting it with groups of alpines and 
suitable shrubs to demonstrate their value 
for such work in the garden. Messrs. Win. 
Cutbusii and Sons. Highgate, N., displayed 
a particularly fine lot of Iris Danfordiac, I. 
histrioides major, large clumps of Christnins 
Roses, and nianv besides in a large grouping 
of alpines and shrubs. 

Creenhouse and stove plants.— The most 
striking exhibit under this head was that of 
Euphorbia jacquiniteflora from the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Hatfield (gardener, Mr. H. 
Prime. Only but rarely, and then from the 
same source, have such superbly-flowered 
examples been shown. Not only was there 
unusual brilliancy in the fine arching 
racemes of scarlet-coloured bracts, but the 
foliage, too, was alike handsome and good, 
the twain reflecting the greatest cultural 
care. A large central group of Saintpaulia 
ionantha, excellently grown, was also note¬ 
worthy. From Messrs. Sutton and Sons, 
Reading, came a particularly fine table of 
Primulas and Cyclamens, the former com¬ 
prising Reading Blue and The Czar, Royal 
White, and that highly-popular tricolor 
variety The Duchess. Primula oboonica in 
pure white and other shades and 1*. kewen- 
sis were also remarked. The Cyclamens, too. 
were very fine, such as White Butterfly and 
Giant Crimson being noted. Very effective, 
too, was a group of a fringed variety, the 
flowers displaying a fantastic blending of 
crimson-sc a riot and white, which was quite 
remarkable. A very showy novelty in Cycla¬ 
mens was named Mrs. Buckston, and came 
from the Rev. H. Buckston, Sutton Hall, 
Derby (gardener, Mr. A. Sharnbrook). The 
variety belongs to the Papillio group, is of 
distinct salmon shade, and apparently a 
most abundant bloomer, the large plants 
being simply c-overed by the flowers. Messrs. 
J. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, had a small 
group of Primula sinensis in variety, one 
named Oakleaf, said to be a seed sport 
from a double salmon, being very distinct. 
The variety comes true from seeds. Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
filled a table with a variety of interesting 
plants in flower, the more conspicuous, per¬ 
haps, being the well-flowered examples of 
Camellias and Azaleas, both of which were 
freely displayed. Begonia Winter Gem, 
Daphne in die a rubra, Tillandsia Lindeni, 
Freesias, and Primula kewensis fiyinosa 
were also noted. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, had some very handsome pans 
of Cyclamens, as Giant White, Salmon 
King, and others. Mr. Leopold de Roths¬ 
child, G.unnersbury Park, Acton, sent a fine 
group of Jasminum primulinum, the plants 
about 6 feet in height, the bushy heads 
being profusely flowered. Thus grown the 
species is effective in the extreme. Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co., London Wall, contri¬ 
buted a table of Primula malacoides and 
Persian Cyclamen. Messrs. H. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, staged a collection of rarely- 
seen Begonias, such as Duchartrei, Ascot- 
ensis, and others of interest suitable for the 
greenhouse at this season. Mr. Philip 
Ladds, Swanley, had a basket group of the 
salmon Paul Crampel Pelargonium. From 
Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons came a large 
display of forced shrubs, Lilacs, Prunus, the 
pretty Pyrus Malus Scheideckeri, Hama- 
melis, and others. Mr. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, brought groups of Harnamelis, 
Azalea indica Hexe, Jasminum primulinum, 
and other things. A table of Ferns, 
Oleander splendens variegata, Begonias. 
Ardisia crenata, and other plants was con¬ 
tributed by Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton. 

Carnations. -There were several good col¬ 
lections of these flowers, high quality for 
the season being generally remarked. Mr. 
Bertie Bell, Guernsey, staged a fine group 
of his new variety Coronation, which has 
appreciably improved since last year. The 
variety is full of promise. Messrs. Wm. 
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Wells and Co., Merstham, had a group of 
these flowers, which included White House, 
Whit© Wonder, R. F. Felton, Wodenett* 
(very fine white), and Merstham Beauty 
(pink). Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., had a capital display of the 
flowers, Edna (heliotrope), Countess of 
Latbom (crimson), Goldfinch /fancy), Mr. 
MacKinnon (rich scarlet), and King Manoel 
being noted in a fine lot. Mr. H. Burnett, 
Guernsey, had a very handsome group, 
Scarlet Glow, Beacon, Mandarin (a very 
fine yellow-ground fancy), Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, White Wonder, Munition, and Mrs. 
Tatton being remarked. The collection from 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, was 
of a rather extensive character, Lady 
Alington. White Wonder, Gloriosa, Fair- 
mount. (of the heliotrope set) being among 
the best. Mr. C. Engleinann, Saffron 
Walden, had a moderately large group, in 
w hich Carol a. Lady Northcliffe, La Mode, 
White Perfection, and Gloriosa were seen. 
In this instance Asparagus piuinosus sprays 
were used freely. We think, however, that 
the heavy and sombre-green colour detracted 
not a little from the value of the flowers. 
Mr. E. Guile. Shortgnove, Newport. Essex, 
had a very fine vase of Carnation Lady 
Meyer, of which we think highly. 

Orchids. —One of the most effective groups 
of these was that of Ladio anceps in variety 
from Sir Jeremiah Colraan, Reigate. It in¬ 
cluded such as L. a. Gatton Park variety, 
L. a. Schroderiana, L. a. Dawsoni, L. a. 
Williamsi, and others. Messrs. Charles 
worth and Co., Haywards Heath, had Laelio- 
Cattleya amabilis, Zygopetalum Mackayi 
(Charlesworth’s variety), Ladio - C-attleya 
Myrrha, L. C. aureola (very rich in colour), 
L. C. Bella aiba, and a fine plant in flower 
of Stanhopea oculata Shuttleworthi (of 
yellow and crimson colour). Messrs. 
Cypher and Sons had an extensive group of 
Cypripediums, rich in beauty and variety. 
Those noted included C. aureum virginalo, 
C. Mr. F. Sander, C. Mrs. F. Goodman, C. 
Leeanum Corona, C. Harefield Hall, C. 
Euryades, C. Actreus Sybil, and C. Beck- 
mani. Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, had many good things in 
Odontoglossums and Cypripediums. Messrs. 
J. and A. MeBean, Cooksbridge. had the 
very beautiful Brasso-Cattleya Leemanni, 
with Lnelia anceps in variety. Messrs. 
Stuart i-iow and Co., Enfield, had a showy 
lot of Calanfhes, Angrtecum eburneum, and 
a variety of hybrid Cattleyas ; while Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, displayed an 
interesting lot of things, of which Oncidiuros 
Cypripediums, Odontoglossums, and the 
pretty Lmlio-Cattleya Phryne primulinum 
were the most prominent features. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The collection of 
fruit from Messrs. George Bunyard and Co-, 
Maidstone, was undoubtedly the dominating 
feature of the meeting. The fruits were in 
all cases very highly coloured and had been 
splendidly kept. That it came from [‘The 
Garden of England” may have been in its 
favour, though something more than this was 
of necessity required. Added to the magnifi¬ 
cent quality, which was apparent to all, was 
the wav in which the fruits were shown, 
there being no crowding of the various 
dishes. Finer produce has seldom been 
staged. This fine collection of fruit was 
composed entirely of Apples, save for an 
occasional dish or two of Pears. Of the 
Apples, there were some 180 varieties, a 
formidable collection, we admit, at a time 
when most people are clamouring for fewer 
kinds. Yet the fact remained that the en¬ 
tire collection appeared to he in the heyday 
of its beauty, freshness, and firmness, the 
hall-mark of* good keeping being remarked 
on every’ hand. Of the large collection on 
view, we- noted the following as of outstand¬ 
ing excellence:—Bismarck, Lane’s Prince 
Albert. The Queen, Strii>ed Beaufin, Meln- 
doe’s Russet, Mere de Menage, Tower of 
Glamis (almost golden in colour), Annte 
Elizabeth, Newton Wonder, Brantleys 
Seedling, Golden Noble, Clark’s Seedling, 
Hormead Pearmain, Alfriston (a verv fine 
lot). Transparent de Croncels, Royal Jubilee 
(fine clear-yellow colour), Lord Derby, Blen¬ 
heim Orange, and Snow or de Neige (a seem* 
ing misnomer Qfoginfi I Variety whose fruits 
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night. If there are no Cucumber or Melon down to the surface of well-drained boxes or pans 
, & . , , , , . c _ of light sandv soil: or a few stones will answer the 

houses, it is usual to make a bed or two for purpose almost as well ns peps. Place the*e in a 


SHORT REPLIES. 


purpose almost as well ns peps. Place theee in . 
rather close and moist house at 7ft Uegs. or 80 dt ps. 


February 7th. — Trenches have been made or on a gentle hot hod, keep the soil ju*t roomt. 
r early Peas in warm positions. Pretty ! b » dc i™™' 


for pn.rlv Pp'k in warm nrwsi t Proitv shade rrom *trong sun, and in iwo or three weeks 

lor eari> Feas in warm posit.ons. i retry rootj} wjU be fornicd at each cut> umi shortly after- 

well all pruning of fruit-trees has been done, wards a tiny leaf will he seen to rise, forming tho 
There will be some grafting to do when the embryo plant. When these are strong enough, divide 
season is more advanced, and scions have ,,n( l P°t them oft singly, and afterwards shift on as 
been seWlod nnrl nlnred in eool rations ri ‘Q u,m l- About the beet mixture in which to root 
n selected and placed in cool positions the j eaves w composed of equal parts of loam, 

to be ready when wanted. It is necessary Cocoa-nut-fibre, auu coarse sand, with a little leaf- 
that the growlh of the stock be ill advance mould if this is at hand. 


and that the scions remain dormant for a 
time. 

February Sth. —It is a very great advantage 


Clover in lawn (Sot ice).— In the spring try what 
effect ft few dressing** of nitrate of *>oda will have, 
beginning as kxju as growth j-hows signs of starting. 
Thu? will encourage the Grasses and enable them to 


to have a heap of light, dry stuff, free from stand up against the Clover. You may apply the 
insect pests and the seeds of weeds, to cover nilr:ltt ' °* - MXla at the rate—roughly—of l lb. to 2 lb. 

zf.rrv^, m a r son u 1,k ^ ,hc , pre - w™,? 

sent, and when the garden rubbish has been is well known that certain kind*-une in particular— 


sion we generally sow every ten days or so, 
or Another way of putting it, maybe, is sow- 


mr issue or January 27th, page 53. 

Cyperus alternifolius from seed (J. Gray).- 
nils useful and popular Sedge may be propagated 


is seen coming through the ground. Some i'i sandy soil in small pots plunp<*d in bottom-heat, 
of the seeds may be of inferior growing ? r by sowing seed. This last method is easiest ami 
power this season, but, as a rule most , r pr , oducin * ha " dso ," ie )°» n 8 1 'lauts of the 

P*op'« *>» their crops too thickly, and if 

tower seeds germinate the crop will gener- ver y quickly prow to a serviceable size;'old plants 

« 1 1 k« ik:«k _ 1_ 4 ° fl*»iplv y\nn I. ,. ^ ,1 •..111 . 1 


ally be thick enough, seed freely, and one head will* produce *eed enough 

for furnishing hundreds of plants. Sow in heat in 
March pretty thickly, and when the seedlings are 
nORRPQPnMnCMrc about an inch high pot them off in little tufts into 

UUnnCOrONObNCEi small pots filled with light, rich soil; each tuft will 

- contain perhaps a dozen plants, which rapidlv prow 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. into weU-funnshed potfuls of elegant greenery-far 

- fmmAth lilD V' e *} l ? er k,,ld o1 t- ,ro ^tb resulting 

Herbaceous border (.1 non).-Tour best plan will iff'JeSSS v”h£\s a dec^aiifp ^ r Brtide » 
he to get a copy of The English Flower Garden.” in is a g very Vnd rinj and ?l-?» / / anl ’ t thls Cypcrue 
which you will find illustration* of hardy plant growing inroom"1 Jill° tl i pi;, l l1 for 

borders and all information as to their planting, etc. peratufe/conZ'mem! ^“'ISf^lle^K 

' m C ( i OC p 8 cilicicus lilaclnus (T. C.).-The bulbs semi-aquatic nature renders it safe ns regards excest 
Of thw Crocus were obtained from Messrs. Barr and ?* water—the most fertile cause of plant mortality 
Son,, as C. eancellatus lilaclnus, hut, os Maw con- m the hand* of amateurs. Another rcconunc Htio^ 

siders C. eancellatus a variety of C. cilicicus. they '» the length of time during which thikcwem 3 

nre named as above now. You should be able to remain healthy in the same pot and in not! ofsim 
obtain the Croon* from the above firm. size, if its chief need, abundance n 


H Olo of . aniaU-urs. Another recommendation 


Violets unhealthy (Mrs. Horton).—Yes; vour , n . .-. nj ^ W1UI 

Molets have been attacked by red-spider, the ‘best cfToct , *.°, r dinner-table decoration when the 

eure f8r which is to syringe them well with Quassia JlmnJ», ai i e l V* the c,olh - iUI(i tll, v are al*o 
extract. They are evidently, if wc may judge by the m ix n j u dT P \'u thc way ot last,u « greenery for 
leaves you send, in a very unhealthy condition, and m x ng w *th cut flowers. 


we fear will never do any good-in fact, we should 
reel inclined to destroy them and start with a fresh 
lot, as there are also traces of the Violet-fungus. 

Potting up Carnations (Hyacinth).-When you 
find that the layers are well rooted, then you may 
separate them from the parent plant, and put each 
one into a small pot, standing them in a cold-frame 
keeping them fairly dry. p.nd admitting air on nil 
favourable occasion*. If you have not done this 
you may leave the layers a* they are, then in 
the early spring you may separate them, securing 


trees and shrubs. 

Pruning Snirsea aorbifolia (L. L. S.).-Spira?a 
i™,™ lir, ".‘i . . V '' r5 ' pruning. H 


*rr|iing iiiem jairiy cry, and admitting air on all can be allowed to go unpruned 

favourable occasion* If you have not done thi*, Pruning Hvdrmffea . 

you may leave the layers a* they are, then in flora (rhSircS^Th^^ iroulJ Jn^^ grandi- 

the early spring you may separate them, securing like shoots cut back to within t) rZ !* , K c:ui ', 

rs-rsM jsa.T h ,a;eri ^ " ,ant 


It is useli 
growing ]> 


?le»» to Pet out anything but the strongest- ^'ated on the plant. This may be do lie “now 
plants where rabbits are numernu*. .md even ^ ben growing freely, * mulch of goo«l rotten man?.*; 


then, if the season is a hard one and the rabbit 


w lien growing freely, A mulch of goo<l rotten m inurV 
very tSU .M 


numerous, there are very few things that they will ^ry beneficial and help to increase the £ze of th* 
not touch. Solomon s Seal, Iris gennanica, and Cam- flower-heads. c or 

pannla pyramidalis they will not harm, but. to be , Box edging (M. MacSorleu) -If you have n* 
on the safe side, the best way is to surround vour Box editing to lift and replant' when 1 ? ii hlf, iV 

»«! scra,ch undcr 11 and °" d ^ '»•» r 


of little use your attempting to retain the Roman 


xi.. - it J v: 1 v ' K . M 1 am uie nomnn uT.% : as a continuous even edir<- 

Hyacinths or the Paper-white Narcissi, and the ^'} s formed. Box can be rel-iid at inv tinu 

ordinary Hyacinths and Tulips will give you but a '' f hc ;" the weather i* open from now up to the month 
poor return for any trouble you may incur with of March - 1 mo,Hh 


JS« m ‘r,^J OUr bei,t P la . n b« to plant them out in 4 Chorozemaa (5y/ra/ica).-Searcelv inv 
the open in y^our borders. They will recover, and in Australian jdants are brighter more ‘useful A 
the course of a venr or tun --- easily cultivated than these ^L!?!. 0rC 


the course of a year or two will bloom, and the easll .v cultivated than these Pea flowered 
flowers come in useful for cutting. The Freesias and Browing shrubs. Being of free growth whioh S^ er ‘ 

the vanoiw Lilium* to which you refer may be grown matured by full exposure i* fSffin’ Jr? C k- V ,cn 

u, year i' but ^bey must l>e repotted annu- flowering, not much subject to insect att-iei-a 

^ in A -‘“‘ sh “ te thcm °- f S& « 

Erica lxycmalis after flowering Clmiou.).- ‘ h * il ™»J' '«• prun.-j backhand If pl'Lctd ”„ 

foa%^aT’,a^ n n , ', h k,,i e H 

plant get dry. Sland it in your greenhome. » L to IT” st “L e ' “ nd Pe?iod of dS2“. 

encourage sro»th and when Ihc shoots have srown IP",®? ‘I 1 * blooms Some support limit bTafvcn the 
About \ inch, repot, using sandy peat, and seeing that f! iithin^ tS V they “ dvaTlce ™ growth, and there 
the drainage is free. See to it that the potting is r f aI ^! l g neat " or better than thin deal il til 
done firmly. Keep the plant in the greenhouse or in the re^ufi?*"’ Not .™>re than is necessary to ^ve 
a frame kept close till it has recovered from the , in r T; te , support to the plants should be u St 
check. Then, in the month of July, stand it in the plants nS n^f i hey , institute no ornament. The 

open, plunging in coal-asiies so as to check evnpora- Vft"; s “Mf? not be given too much heat in sDrino 

lion. Water very carefully, taking care this is not p ^. n ^f• RtUe warmth and a closer ItnSL 

overdone, .as if this happens the soil will become £,nn?i » ** f***fatal tor a few week* but 

waterlogged, which will be fatal. In the autumn gSS“ d ? wn ear1 ^ «nd ^placed i„ ,e J 
remove to the greenhouse. Never allow a Heath to wlfere th^v m^ 10 " ,n - the °» ,en a >r early in July 
V* dry at th e r oota. Jbere they may remain till the middle of Sep?cmffi' 

Propagating ornamental-leaved Begonias tl at are etartSl in i’oordatum. *plen<lenli 
</' £)-rThew are increased by layering the® lea “ growth made eilv wi 1 rAj" Sprin «' to the 
on sandy soil In a moderate warmth. Take leave* October ^m^nce to bloom in 

jJ eve,0 P. ed * or a f arJ y eo-old. battered when ot her d fl were are^!cS5v V v Uab, k and reliable 
55* a «fi!l?S3rYi fch oot more than an should do well In such a Vjf.’ th . e Bickaonia 


SflStf^af ln r . 0 l^o/lTgh P t rP pta P «i.l d d, tt wiS SK'r^, n *VffV i,e 7n r y I 

,omc very email hooked wooden peg., faetea - them I Sh” H ? 0 TCth*’ h °' 1 ' d ** 


££!L“fli!il!?i 11 an fthouId do wel1 ^ such a house 


us you refer to, more 1 


Digitize? 




5 :T 1 ' \ our Beat 'b-tree evidently wants a nood 
soaking of water, a*, judging from what you ^ 
it ts dry at the roots. 2. No; the Judas-tree fa 
naturally, of *traggiing habit, and the less nrm>int 

>®“ * « » «>e better—Hr,t«c,o«,.- “e P S 

do better than procure a copy of "The EoS 
l-low.er Garden.’ John Murray, Albemarleitfe? 
London. .--Garinuh.-lo the district you refer V 
more especially with such a mild season, it u not 

.“hTVfL t0 V lhe / 3 b ne b ‘ n ,u nR ‘ nhon flowering at 
this time. Mrs. G. H.-Write to Messrs. Thomr.- 

«on and Morgan, Carr-street, Ipswich_u s u 

Mark Smith, Ltd., Louth. Lincoln. ' W 

NAMES OF PLANTS ANlTrBiriTS. 

Name* of plants.-T. IT. Creer .-The Lucomb* 

Oak (Quercus Lucomheana).- G. K.—The Crocun- is 

mod probably C. lmperati. hut, owing to its bein- 
packed in cotton wool, the flower-bud was praelleallv 
us«;Icvi* when received. Cotton wool is the worst pas'. 
sioJe material for packing flowers in.—// < r 
F.pidendrum ciflare. 

Names of fruits.-J. Pugh. -Apple cot woe 
nued. Mist J. G. A/cen.—Apple not reeogobed. 

CATALOGUES BECEI7ED. 

Mfssrs. Bi.ackmore .4.VD Lasc.dox, Twerton Hill 
Nursery. Bath.—Lid of Begonias, Carnatiom. rtf. 

it At. l.AMS, Moseley, Birmingham.-Seeds and Plnnti 
for 1912, and List of Street Peat. 

M.M. VilMORIN ET Cje. rari*.-Sre<f List for 1912 . 

GEO. COOLINGS SONS’» 

Somersetshire Seeds 

Are Reliable and Moderate In Price. 

Fkef. nv Post or Rail. 

Now Spring; Catalogue, which alio con* 
tains Itsts of Choice Lilies, BcgonUu, 
gladiolus, and other Bulbs and Roots for 
Spring; Planting, gratis and post free. 

GEO. COOLING Sc SONS, 1 

_ SEED MERCHANTS, B ATH. 

mtmmm begonias. Mamma 

W ■ ha' e .73,IKK) monster Bulkn (14 in. acro*s) of <rar 
famous hi nun to offer. < >ur prices nn-ngain reduced. 

any lour, Is »»J. <lo/ ; Us IcU. DouWe*. 

I dw , n. 1 to Culture hook wnh all order*. 

Cluu-f liumed Begfiuias fur polling for exhibition Or 
i on-< rviiimy. U fine tubers, in 12 varieties, tingle 
atul il mlde, .">s C»1 , post free. jj 

Great Clearance Sale Spring Bulba. 

; T.ist-i free. Wholesale prices !! 

HERBACEOUS ROOTS. | 

We have 3 i.ihii monster roots of Pwanies, Phlox, 

I leiphiTiiiinis, 1 rises. I’yrethrums, etc, to clear *1 
I'vreiim priee«. .send for our 28-page Catalogue I flee) 
•Slirut'S, Trees. Boses. Plants, /.ilium*. Gladiolus,etc 

DUTCH BULB SUPPLY CO., Im^rlvrc A Orowen 



For Building into Wall of Greenhouses, &c. 
Supplied with various arrangements 
of pipes. Tenant’s Fixture. 

Write/or Illustrated List, Series L. 


I JONE1S&.,„ooDL" 

|Ly Stourbridge 


GRAYS 


This powerful Gramophone with 
10 Superb Disc Record Selec- 
t"*n» ii delivered on approval for i 
5/-with order and nine month- 
iy payment* of 6 >- after /b 
delivery. Solid polished 
oak cabinet with elaborate vE| 
art metal panel eml»elli*hincnt. VB 
•dent steel motor, lOin turn- flj 
table, tarer tone arm, richlr « 


powerful ft sensitive rerroduver.’S^HB 

Write for Catalogue Free^S 

All the latest and best Needle and^ 
Sapphire Gramorhone* at ehallenfiin.f 
price* ft can monthly term*. G< amo 
phone owner* should wTde for our treat m 
Monthly payment Disc Record offer. I 
#/- >n the £ Cash Discount allowed. 1 
J. O. Graves Ltd. Sheffield | 

GRAMOPH 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Double blue Hepatica. In my note which 
ippeired in the issue of January 27th (p. 46), 
I said, or meant to say, that I had the double 
blue Hepatica under a west wall and under 
itfG, not the double Hose.—I* 1 . G. Dutton, 
LWy Vicarage, Fair ford. 

Seilla bifolla.— A few spikes of this nre 
suxeadv (before the middle of January) in 
flow with me, and plenty more allowing 
viiour. I think this is earlier than usual, and 
1 daresay the hot summer may account for its 
fullness.—'T. J. W., Edgware. 

The scarlet-berried Ivy (Hedera Helix 
wnmtiaca).—In answer to your inquiry in 
ito i*<ue for January 6th, p. 2, of your 
otfrefling paper, I would say that Hedera 
Hviu aurantiaca fruits here from time to 
tin*, and would do so very freely if its fruit¬ 
ing branches were not from necessity often 
taBored. The plant grows against a north 
hvDE Hunt, Paignton, Devon. 

Daphne Dauphini.— This interesting plant 
•> wrr free with me. It is an evergreen 
Uiphr.e with fragrant flowers like D. indica, 
.‘j it wins to be quite hardy, ns I have 
, 11 ’ n a veI 7 exposed position in Sussex 
''fwoe y^ars. Its fragrance is very welcome 
^18 mid-January. I wish some of your 
k P* would tell me its origin. It may be a 
likti. 1 K rovvs very well in ordinary soil, 
addition to our gardens.—W. 
wyianthemum Julie Lagravere.— I am 
•a this variety seems to have 

Uutof Chrysanthemum lists. I 
•<a»L ? C u“u P ’ how€ver ’ and I think it ie 
tio n T’ , BOrt s for outdoor cultiva- 
'^, rich ’ v «lvety crimson) is 
• iar^ d " P0S<Jlbly not e( i»alled-by that 
jZ * r 'J™* The plant is a good 
.Thw, J h i ard3r and Perennial. It 
' 3feet Jt i’ vr ab<?i S ht of about 2J feet 

Tfu ot " *’ E&jwtrt. 

fooltr wSf7; tree -^ art from the 
, Vlk:D f the jlinJ sometimes arise from 
common to Arbutus 
^ 1. as noted on 

it ctnt r,ri0U * 


country under the 
true, 


not 

Vorjhle^ f rnn , Cornus family, 
^to'urinS? a, J orna mental stand- 
^PWe tbat muJt t Ze? f - ^ Enghsh name, 
8 s nam,y ** fi^en to the 

% Parny. 

~'.Wh Holh h of ?n n n S ° *P eciofl is a 

. ; T| h^ of n e¥ ‘ban 

about I j ‘Jhnifolium. The 
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they were much more plain. It has proved 
hardy in this country, and the first-class cer¬ 
tificate from the Royal Horticultural Society 
three years ago was well merited.—X. 

The double-flowered Brambles.— Planters 
of shrubs should not fail to consider the 
claims of the double-flowered varieties of our 
common (Bramble (Rubus fruticosus). They 
are neither rare nor even scarce, yet they are 
not often seen in gardens. The double flowers 
are very ornamental. They 6ho\v to most 
advantage on a wall, where they show their 
flower® to most advantage. They should be 
encouraged to make long shoots by liberal 
feeding. There are two double varieties, R. 
fruticosus albus, fl.-pl. with white, and R. 
fruticosus roseus, fl.-pl. with double rose- 
coloured flowers.— Fruticosa. 

Fuchsia fulgens. -There are now so many 
fine varieties of Fuchsia that the claims of 
the older sorts are liable to be ignored. 
Among Fuchsias now rarely seen is the old 
F. fulgens, which seems to be on the eve of 
disappearing from our greenhouses. There 
is the more reason for wonder in this when it 
is considered how easily this variety can be 
grown, and the short time which is required 
to make a plant of a usable size. Distinct 
alike in flower and foliage from the usual type 
of Fuchsias, F. fulgens, when well grown, is 
highly ornamental, the long pendulous tubes 
contrasting with the broad pale-green leaves. 
—K. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum C. J. Bier. 

The variety under notice is one of a list of 
capital varieties suitable for exhibition. 
The blooms are very similar in form to the 
graceful and Tetined flowers of the Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes, which every exhibitor now includes in 
his collection. In this instance the colour is 
pure white, and may be regarded as a white 
example of its yellow prototype. The petals 
are very long, fairly broad, and pointed, 
slightly twisting and curling. Exhibitors on 
the look-out for a good variety should make 
a note of this sort. It is a seedling from the 
Hon. Mrs. Lopes, which it so much resembles 
in form.—W. V. T. 

Libonia floribunda is a valuable winter- 
flowering greenhouse plant. Wo were re¬ 
minded of it by a group which we saw in 
bloom recently. At this season of the year, 
near to large towns especially, many flowers 
are utterly spoilt bv even one thick sul¬ 
phureous fog, but the blooms of this had 
escajjed. Jt bears a profusion of neat, 
tubular, and pendent scarlet flowers tipped 
with yellow. The plant is not difficult to 
grow, and can be propagated readily from 
cuttings, which should' be struck in gentle 
heat in early spring. An important point is 
to keep the plants carefully watered, ns if 
allowed to get dry the result is loss of leaf¬ 
age. Red-spider is the chief pest that attacks 
the Libonia. Besides L. floribunda, a worthy 
hybrid is L. penrhosiensis, whose flowers are 
”ter in colour than those of the 9 rdinary 



Apple Underleaf.— “ W. W.” could get 
grafts of Underleaf from a Monmouth 
florist (Blackman). It is a favourite cooking 
Apple round Monmouth. A still better cooker 
is a local Apple called Gloucester. Both 
keep late.—K. M. C., Pena!/, Mon. 

- The tree your correspondent, 

“ W. W.,” refers to in your issue of January 
27th is still grow ing in my orchard, and if he 
wishes to have a graft from it he is very wel¬ 
come. The leaves are not small, and 
“W. W.’s ” description of the fruit is quite 
correct. Mine is an old tree, and doubtless 
a young one in a garden would have larger 
fruit.— A. E. Smith, The Hollies, Nails- 
worth. 

Calanthus plicatus Fraseri _Since the 

first Snowdrop appeared others are coming on 
apace, and I saw on January 15th, among 
the others, a couple of flowers of Galanthus 
plicatus Fraseri. This is one of the finest 
of all the varieties of the Crimean Snowdrop. 
It was first selected in the garden of the late 
Mr. P. Neill Fraser, of Rockville, Murray- 
field, Edinburgh, by Mr. W. B. Boyd, and 
has proved one of (lie finest of the many 
forms of that fine Galanthus. It was named 
Fraseri in honour of Mr. Neill Fraser. It is 
a good grower, although not increasing very 
rapidly. It is tall, has beautiful, shapely, 
white flowers, and the usual plicate leaves of 
the ordinary G. plicatus.—S. Arnott. 

The Butcher’s Broom (Ru&cus aeuleatus). 
—Few shrubs thrive better under the shade 
and drip of trees than the above, and for this 
reason it is valuable in many gardens. It is 
seldom, however, one comes across it so freely 
berried as the sprays recently shown at the 
R.H.S. meeting, and referred to in these 
pages. A shrub which is capable of pro¬ 
ducing during the winter months such a maas 
of crimson berries, shown up as they are bv 
its own glossy and dark-green foliage, is 
deserving of closer attention. If it were pos¬ 
sible (and I see no reason to the contrary) to 
produce finely-berried, bushy plants, say in 
6-inch pots,” it would vie favourably with the 
popular Solanura capsicastrum, providing a 
grand winter decorative plant suitable for 
the cool conservatory or window.—R. P. 

Spanish Irises In January.— On a warm 
south border, during the latter part of Decem¬ 
ber, Spanish Irises were showing through the 
soil to the height of 2 inches. To-day 
(January 24th), while looking round the 
borders, I noticed that these have made great 
progress, being now almost 8 inches high. 

! The varieties grown in this favoured position 
are two in number, planted in alternate 
clumps of twenty-five throughout the border, 
which is 25 yards long. These are Belle 
Chinoise and Thunderbolt, both striking 
varieties, and extremely valuable for cutting. 
While I do not anticipate flowers for some 
time yet, I cannot recollect haying seen the 
foliage so fax advanced_at t.h.is. time .o.f the 
year, at least wot for n consi<Jei*abl€,per'ii<!»d.-^ •- 
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The Virginian Witch Hazel (Hama.melia 
virginica).—It is said that in some localities 
H. virginica does not give satisfactory re¬ 
sults as a flowering shrub ; but be that as it 
may, this variety is worthy of inclusion for 
the sake of its foliage alone, which in autumn 
takes on a beautiful tint. Here, however, I 
find it in certain positions to be quite as free- 
flowering as H. japoniea, and at the present 
time (January 20th) I have one specimen in 
fine bloom, while a smaller plant is cor¬ 
respondingly good. The Witch Hazel 
appears to succeed best in a deep and moist 
soil, and apparently does not object to a little 
shade, being planted partly under taller trees, 
but clear of the drip. The plants under 
notice were moved to their present position 
during early November, and have experienced 
no ill results by transplanting.—K. B. T. 

Carrya elliptica. —I was much interested 
in “ Fruticosa’s ” note re Garrya elliptica. I 
quite agree with him about its being hardy 
even in the open as a bush. On the estate 
where I am employed, in the north of Ire¬ 
land, a few miles from Belfast, there is a bush 
which measures 55 feet in circumference and 
14 feet high. At present it is in full bloom, 
and for a number of years it has bloomed ex¬ 
tremely well every other year (last year its 
bloom was almost remarkable), but it always 
has enough of the long catkins to give it an 
attractive appearance. I shall be pleased if 
any of your readers could tell me how to in¬ 
crease it. I tried to root some cuttings but 
was not successful. 1 have got some seed in 
the hope of increasing it in this way.—F ond 
of Shrubs. 

Amberboa muricata.— In this plant we 
have a hardy annual of considerable beauty, 
and one which we rarely find in British gar¬ 
dens, though offered by several seedsmen. It 
is higher in price than most annuals, but 
doubtless a demand for its seeds would in 
the long run lead to its being cultivated for 
seed in a more extended manner. Its blooms, 
each about 2 inches across, are in form like 
those of a Cornflower, and are large. They 
are of light pink colour, and are borne on 
long 6tems, a fact which renders them 
especially suitable for cutting. The plants 
grow about a foot and a half high, and do 
well in the ordinary border in a sunny place. 
Seeds should be sown under glavss in March 
or April, or in the open in April or May, and 
treated in the same manner as those of any 
other hardy annual. Essa. 

Passiflora coerulea. This thrives splen¬ 
didly near the sea on the south coast, the 
fronts of many residences in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Worthing and along the coast being 
covered with it. Many of the plants, how¬ 
ever, are certainly more striking and pleasing 
at the present time (January 20th), and have 
been throughout the winter, than they were 
during the summer, or flowering season, as 
the strong growths, gracefully festooned 
round windows and entrance, are thickly 
clustered with their highly-coloured fruits. 
During other winters these fruits are to be 
seen, but in far less quantities than the pre¬ 
sent. This is owing, undoubtedly, to the past 
prolonged hot summer. The fruits are each 
about the size of a pullet’s egg, slightly 
longer, and of a rich orange colour. It is not 
too much to say that in many instances these 
could be counted by the hundred.— South 
Coast. 

Crocus vitellinus, var. graveolens. This 
scarce variety of the Yolk-of-egg Crocus is in 
bloom at the present time, my first flowers 
having been observed on January 14th. The 
flowers are yellow, suffused with bronze on 
the exterior. Unfortunately, the continued 
wet and sunless weather has prevented one 
enjoying the flowers so much as one would 
otherwise have done. Under the shelter oF a 
hand-light, only required to ward off the rain, 
it would soon open were a sunny day to 
appear. As it is, the bright cones are wel¬ 
come. This Crocus is evidently, from what 
Maw says, Boissier’s Crocus graveolens, but 
one must agree with Mr. Maw in denying it 
specific rank, while the presence of the 
bronzy markings, on the exterior of the 
flower*, said to be a marked feature, is 


rather a common thing among the yellow 
Crocuses. Be that as it may, one welcomes 
| the flowers of this Crocus. I have-a record 
of it in flower on January 10th, 1899.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Winter Sweet in co. Calway.— I have 
a plant of this about seventy years old grow¬ 
ing against a south wall in a good fibrous 
loam, which is given an annual dressing of 
decayed manure. About four years ago, when 
done flowering, I root-pruned it and removed 
a lot of old wood, 6ome of it 3 inches in 
diameter. I also pruned back the breast- 
wood to within two or three eyes of the pre¬ 
vious year’s growth, removed all suckers, and 
shortened the leading shoots to from 6 inches 
to 1 foot, according to space to be covered. 
In July I cut back its breast-wood to about 
4 inches, which greatly assists the buds 
swelling at the base. About six years ago 
I planted a young tree about 18 inches high, 
giving it similar treatment. The leading 
shoots of this being more vigorous, I allowed 
a length of 15 inches. It is now 9 feet high 
and 7 feet wide, and both trees are at pre¬ 
sent carrying a good crop of flower. In 1867 
the thermometer went down to zero, and 
again in 1895 it went down 2 degs. below 
zero, which shows that the tree is quite 
hardy.—J. Quinn, The G ardent, Clonbrock , 
Ahascragh, co. Galway , Ireland. 

An attractive group.— At the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, on January 23rd, a very attrac¬ 
tive group of flowering plants was contributed 
from the gardens at Hatfield. It consisted of 
Euphorbia fulgens (E. jaequinin?flora of 
gardens), and Saintpaulia ionantha. Kentias 
of different sizes wero employed to furnish 
the necessary greenery, and from them 
sprung the long arching shoots of the 
Euphorbia, which were as finely flowered as I 
have ever seen. The centre of the group 
consisted of equally fine examples of Saint- 
paulia ionantha. Not only were the plants 
models of cultural skill, but they also repre¬ 
sented a very fine form of this Saintpaulia, 
remarkable for the richness of its bluish- 
purple flowers. Though the Euphorbia is 
quite an old plant in gardens, we do not see 
it nearly so much as we ought to do. Such 
an exhibit as that above referred to should, 
however, serve to direct attention to it, for 
the group was very much admired not only 
for the splendid condition of the plants com¬ 
posing it, but also for the highly effective 
manner in which it was arranged. It was de¬ 
servedly awarded a silver Flora medal. 
Euphorbia fulgens is a native of Mexico, as 
also is the popular Euphorbia pulcherrima, 
which latter is, however, far better known by 
the generic name of Poinsettia. X. 

Spring shows.— These, so far ns the south 
of England is concerned, are few and far be¬ 
tween, which is to be regretted, as, taking 
into consideration the ever-increasing love 
of flowers, they should be extremely jjopular, 
and certainly a large and varied collection 
o; spring-flowering plants makes a very fine 
show. A schedule to hand of a forthcoming 
show organised by the Surbiton Horticultural 
Society caters for .nearly every type of spring 
flower. Several classes are thrown open to 
the county, and substantial prizes offered. A 
special feature are the classes (eighteen in 
number) for bulbs grown in large or small 
bowls in the fertilised fibre, shell, and char¬ 
coal mixture now so popular. There are few 
places that have not a small shed or out¬ 
house where the bowls can be stored away 
in cocoa-fibre or ashes until growth is fairly 
well advanced. Classes are also provided ior 
different types of Cineraria and Primula, 
Cyclamen, Spiroca. and Lily of the Valley, 
and if these are filled fairly well the show 
should be of an extremely varied and in¬ 
teresting character. As this is only the 
second exhibition on anything like an am¬ 
bitious scale, a still more varied programme 
will doubtless be offered another year. 
Classes, for instance, for the best seedling 

Polyanthuses—wdiite, yellow, and coloured_ 

would be very interesting and might be taken 
up by all growers—even those with a very 
limited amount of space. Such competitions 
would greatly help towards improving the 
quality of a class of plants that form such 


| an attractive feature of the flower garden 
through the spring months. The tufied 
Pansies might also receive eimilar recog. 
nition with very gratifying results.-E. B. S. 

Jasminum prlmulinum.-This Chinese 
Jasmine has not fulfilled the anticipations 
that were at first indulged in, as to its proving 
a rival to Jasminum nudiflorum, it being too 
tender. For flowering under glass at tins 
season it is, however, valuable, the loose and 
iuformal habit eminently fitting it for decora¬ 
tion. Though we have seen specimens more 
freely flowered, n group of this Jasmine 
show n at the Horticultural Hall on January 
23rd from the Gardens at Gunnersbury Park, 
well showed its value in this respect. The 
specimens shown were in standard form, hut 
they had been allowed to grow freely, so that 
they formed large, wide, spreading, and in 
some cases lofty, beads. The specimens, 

each from 6 feet to 10 feet or so in height,_ 

were disposed on a groundwork of Palms and rN 
Ferns, edged with trailing plants of Ficus rJ 
repens, the Jasmines being at a sufficient [p 
distance apart to allow each plant to stand . ! 
out in its natural manner. A few tall plans y ^ 
of Cocos flexuosa at the back served, with jgJ 
their deep green tints, to bring out the r 
yellow flowers of the Jasmine. Not only will J 
Jasminum primulinum flower well in the ,£,] 
shape of large plants, as shown, but it is also fji 
very effective w hen grown in 6-inch pots, the \ ,j 
central shoot being tied to a stake, and the 1 
side branches allowed to grow at will. It is 
in this way not only more attractive, but also,/J 
flowers better than if tied into shape. 

David'8 Almond.— The earliest member of "jl 
the Prunus family to blossom in our garden# ^ 
is the Chinese P. Davidiana, and after the y | 
first three or four weeks of the year have , * 
elapsed, and a few sunny day6 occur, we may ^ 
look for flowers without fear of being dis¬ 
appointed ; in fact it has been known to be j 
in full bloom in several Surrey garden# 
during the third week of January, the > , 
species was named by M. Franchet in com- J 
pliment to Father David, an eminent Frencli|fc 
missionary and plant collector, who 
many years in the wilds of China- r- ff 
Davidiana docs not. very’ closely resemble tlie £ 
common Almond in habit, for its branches are 
thinner and more pendent. The foliage an 
flowers, however, are more alike in 6hape 
and colour, though smaller. They axe. as a 
rule produced with great freedom, but,, vn- V 
fortunntelv, bullfinches are very fond of tl^ 
buds and* clear them off wholesale unle^ r 
measures are taken to check them. 1 p 
addition to the type there is a white-flowerec 
variety. Planted so that the flowers have 
evergreen background, an attractive pictun 
is produced. It is probable, that this Almoiuy 
would not be a success in the colder par s" | 
the country, but it will thrive in places " 1 *, 
the common Almond succeeds. L 

Noble’s Rhododendron.— This is P*Wt ■ 
the earliest of the larger-growing tarnm 
Rhododendrons, for from December 0,u ' flr ™ 
flowers may be found if the weather is nu 
Unfortunately this haste to open, ^ r€( l u ^. 
ends in the majority of the flowers 
ruined by frost, but now and then we _ 
really good display of the bright rosy- 
flowers during February or early alar 
This year many flowers are open at the p 
sent time—late January'—and they an 
bright touch of colour to otherwise dm 1 f 
roundings. Beautiful as it is when •wn 
its best, it is not a plant to lie recommen 
for wide cultivation for outdoor flowering ° 
account of its uncertainty. It is, h, 0 * 6 
one of the very best kinds for forcing, 
with little trouble it may be had 
Christmas. Some years ago a north or 
land nurseryman grew a large number • 
plants of this variety solely for forcing. 
were used in alternate years and pi» n *■ . 

in a border between times. Plants of a - ‘_ 
were used, some carrying a couple ot 
heads of flowers, and others close on 
hundred. When forced, the flowers 
almost white, and the larger plants ' 
greatly in demand for the decoratio 
churches and large balls. R- Nobleami 
of hybrid origin} ite parents being 
arbore»n) and R caucaaicum.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON YUNNANENSE. 

Ibis Rhododendron, a part of a plant of 
ubich » here shown from a photograph in an 
lnili garden, was introduced from Yunnan 
swly twenty years ago. As may be seen 
(a® the future, it is, when in bloom, a very 
elective plant. When growing strongly it 
ciflill; forms long, strong oranches, ancl is of 
iHficewhat loose habit. This, however, can 

j|oi cwr by cutting back these straggling 
':wch«, winch soon break away again. The 
6i*«s, white spotted with red. appear in 
April and the early part of May, and are 
b»rw in loose heads. As a single specimen 
if lor forming groups it us an ideal Rhodo¬ 
dendron. 


Daphno was then in full flower. I do not 
know whether it was my enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion of his plant, but the custodian then and 
there gave me a root, or, rather, an “ Irish¬ 
man’s cutting”—a long, trailing stem, pulled 
off just below where it entered the ground. 
To have secured root-fibres would have re¬ 
quired the services of the grave-digger him¬ 
self, and endangered the life of the parent 
plant. The soil was a very stiff, clavey, 
yellow loam. However, I bore my plant 
home, chose the stiffest, clayey ground I 
could find, just at the brow of a bank in my 
rock garden, dug a hole 18 inches deep, 
curled the long, wiry shoots into a sort of 
wreath, and buried them, leaving only 
6 inches of the leafy tops above ground. I 
ought, I suppose, to have been astonished 
that, when after such unlikely beginnings, 
that Daphne grew and flourished. But if I 



arl °Jj£ la 'l t ,° l R\ odocl e"dron yunnanense. From a photograph 
m by M,ss S ■ M - Wallace, Ardnamona, Co. Donegal 
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was not astonished, at least I was grateful 
Since this experiment with Daphne Cnerounc 
which seemed to prove that my soil is on 
which the plant likes, I have planted man 
hundreds at Stevenage, and though the 
have all come from a black peat, they hav< 
at once taken to my strong yellow loam am 
flourished as well as the original one. 

Daphne Cneorum is a dwarf shrub 
| 12 inches to 18 inches high. The tliickes 
stems are about as stout as a lead pencil 
but the majority, and the side branches, ar< 
more slender and w r iry. The stems ar< 
thickly clothed with narrow', deep-greer 
leaves, and about May each stem and brand 
are crowned with a flat head, about an inch 
across, of small blossoms, rich rose in coloui 
and exquisitely fragrant. The scent re 
sembles that of the old-fashioned white Pink 
more than anything else. A second and less 
profuse crop of flowers is often produced in 
ItfTimer. With age, and where it is 
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happy, the plant often assumes a trailing 
habit, and when on its own roots it forma 
quite a number of stems, which it throws up 
from underground. Sometimes the plant is 
grafted on Daphne Laureola, but I do not 
like grafted plants so well as those on their 
own roots. The Garland Flower is one of 
the most beautiful and fascinating dwarf 
shrubs we have. Its habit is picturesoue, 
and it is a pretty evergreen. Wiien 
smothered with its deep-pink flowers it is a 
splendid colour plant, and the scent is be¬ 
yond words. It should be grown by all 
whose 6oil it likes, and whether it likes one’s 
soil or not can only be found out by trying 
a plant or t\vo, and if it does like one’s soil 
it is very well worth planting extensively. 
As a hint as to what soil to grow it in, I 
can only repeat that I have taken flourishing 
plants from black peat and got them to 
flourish equally well on my own stiff yellow 
loam. It is a shrub for the front of the 
shrub border, for massing in the wild garden, 
for clothing banks, and, above all, for grow¬ 
ing on the rock garden, and it is a plant for 
full sun. Last summer I purchased a pearl 
of great price—-in fact, of a price that I do 
not care to think about—in the form of a 
pur© white Daphne Cneorum. If only it will 
flourish and grow with me as does the pink 
type, it should prove a great acquisition to 
our gardens—some day. But one must w ait. 
This Daphne may be increased by lavering 
its branches or by lifting old ‘plants in 
autumn and carefully dividing. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


SOME HANDSOME CHILIAN 
SHRUBS. 

Plants from Chili appear satisfied with the 
climatic conditions prevalent in the south¬ 
west of England, and may be found there in 
the best of health. Desfontainea spinosa, 
when out of flower, may be easily mistaken 
for a Holly. It is a beautiful sight when 
thickly studded with its yellow-tipped scarlet 
flowers, each about 2 inches in length. This 
plant is usually seen os a small specimen 
3 feet or so in height, but in some gardens 
fine bushes 6 feet or more high exist, and 
such, when in full bloom, present an excep¬ 
tionally attractive appearance. This 6hrub, 
though not absolutely hardy, possesses a more 
robust constitution than it is generally 
credited with, and resists the winter frosts 
in the south of England even in places not 
near the sea. Tricuspidaria lanceolata, 
better known as Crinodendron Hookeri, is a 
very ornamental shrub, bearing large,’pen¬ 
dent, bell-shaped blossoms of a bright, rose- 
crimson tint. This again possesses consider¬ 
able hardiness, since it has succeeded in 
sheltered gardens, in friable soil, as far north 
as Ross-shire, Scotland. Its flowers are very 
enduring, the petals being substantial in tex¬ 
ture, and a bush growing in an elevated 
position, where its drooping blossoms are 
well displayed, forms a fine picture for a 
lengthened period. Probably the finest 
specimen in the British Isles is at Glen- 
garnff, in the south of Ireland, This, when 
measured two years ago, was 20 feet in 
height and 12 feet in diameter. The latelv- 
mtroduced, white-flowered Tricuspidaria de- 
pendens is 6aid to be a shv bloomer but a 
shrub in this garden bore fifty flowers this 
jear. Philesia buxifolia, with rose-carmine 
Lapageria-like blossoms, becomes readilv 
established in porous soil in the south-west, 
and has been known to succeed in the open 
as far north as Yorkshire. When in vigorous 
health it throws up numerous suckers, often 
at a considerable distance from the parent 
plant, and by these it may be easily in¬ 
creased. Such is the vitality of this 'little 
shrub that suckers have been known to spring 
up in a site from which a specimen had been 
transplanted many months after its removal, 
doubtless having their origin in portions of 
roots that had remained in the ground. 
Probably the finest example in this country 
is one in the gardens at Abbotsburv Castle, 
which is over 2 feet in height and about 
4 feet in diameter. Mitraria coecinea is not 
truly a native of Chili, being a dehiien' of the 
Island of Chiloe, off the coast of Chili, which 
is said to be one of the wfettest places in the ,Lj ' ' 
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world. The scarlet, urn-shaped flowers are 
each 1£ inches in length, and \ an inch across 
the mouth, and are nearly as brilliant as 
those of the Fire Bush (Erabothrium 
coccineum). The blossoms are borne on 
slender stalks, and droop somewhat after the 
manner of a Fuchsia. A good plant in Corn¬ 
wall is trained against a wall and is over 
5 feet in height. Close to it is growing 
Pentstemon cordifoJius, but the red flowers of 
this appear quite dingy when compared with 
the glowing blossoms of the Mitraria. 

Windham Fitzherbert. 


HOLLY HEDGES, 

There appeared recently in Gardening 
Illustrated an interesting article on Holly 
hedges in the garden. Recently I revisited 
the gardens at Hailes House, Midlothian, 
after the lapse of almost twenty years, and 
renewed my acquaintance with the fine old 
Holly hedges, which form quite a feature 
of these gardens. There are two Holly 
hedges, running from north to south, and no 
doubt originally planted to afford protec¬ 
tion from the bitter east winds which are 
prevalent in the spring. It is impossible to 
hazard a guess as to their age, but that they 
are of considerable antiquity is indisputable. 
The hedges under notice are each about 
50 yards in length, and are about 15 feet 
high, while their breadth may be 6 feet or 
7 feet. In my time they were cut yearly 
with shears, and the dead leaves were taken 
out at the time of clipping. I omitted to 
ask the present gardener whether the same 
routine was followed now, but judging by 
the appearance and luxuriance of the foliage 
it is probable that it is. These hedges are 
planted on the level, in soil which consists 
on the top of rich black loam with under¬ 
neath a substratum of reddish till. The 
roots have penetrated to a considerable 
depth, but do not appear to interfere—at 
least, to any great extent—w ith crops or plants 
grown in "their vicinity; H.P. Roses, as I 
well recollect, succeeding perfectly, while 
such widely differing subjects as Black Cur¬ 
rants, Jerusalem Artichokes, Raspberries, 
Carrots and Beet found no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining sufficient nourishment almost under 
the shade of the Hollies. The subsoil is 
moderately moist; and it is doubtless in 
part owing to this fact that these fine old 
Holly hedges have done so well. 

K. B. T. 


secured in position, and the side branches 
allowed to grow freely from the wall. In 
such a position it often blooms more freely 
than in the open. Being a difficult shrub to 
transplant, it is advisable to place young 
examples in permanent places from pots. 
When seeds can be obtained they form the 
best means of increase, but cuttings may be 
rooted during summer. D. 


THE SILK TASSEL TREE. 

At page 735 of “ North American Trees,” 
Nathaniel Lord Britton gives this name as 
the common one for Garryaelliptica, familiar 
to us by reason of the showy yellowish-green 
catkins of the male form. A native of the 
western side of N. America, it is found over 
a range of country extending from‘southern 
Washington in the north, southwards to 
about the centre of California. In a wild 
state it does not appear to grow much larger 
than it does under cultivation in this 
country, its average height being given as 
from 6 feet to 8 feet. In the southern parte 
of England it forms a shapely bush, and 
during the early months of the year—January 
to March—spikes of flowers, male and 
female, are borne on different plante. Those 
of the male are the more showy, hence it, is 
grown almost to the exclusion of the female. 
The male catkins are noticeable about the 
points of the branches during autumn, and 
early in January they begin to elongate. 
When mature they may be from 3 inches to 
5 inches long, and'they’hang in large clusters 
from both main and side branches. The cat¬ 
kins are made up chiefly of green, silky 
bracts and yellowish stamens, which, from 
their pendulous character, account for the 
common name of Silk Tassel Tree, and also 
for the name of Fringe Tree, which is some¬ 
times applied. The female flowers are rather 
inconspicuous. It is, however, advisable to 
include plants of both sexes in the garden, as 
then the rather quaint and interesting fruits 
add another attraction during summer. 
Although it may be grown as a bush in the 
open ground, it is more frequently neen 
against a w^ll, ♦he main branches being 
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The Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo) 
fruiting. —This fine shrub is far hardier 
than many think. The general opinion is 
that, it cannot be trusted in the open except 
in the southern or western districts or close 
to the sea. Where the 6oil is of a dry, sandy 
nature the wood ripens well, and on this 
account stands severe cold. At Camberley, 
Surrey, I can point to large, old bushes, 
each 18 feet to 20 feet high, which scarcely 
ever get cut down. Last winter I often ad¬ 
mired some big bushes, each from 15 feet to 
16 feet, high, in a garden in Pnrk-road. 
These had a most abundant crop of fruit on 
them. Last autumn I saw this fruiting freely 
at Chedington Court, near Crew kerne, 
Dorset. These plants were growing in a very 
exposed portion of the garden, and almost 
every shoot was fruiting, many having six or 
eight bunches. The soil is of a loamy" nature 
and the situation high.— Dorset. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag¬ 
rant). The presence of this early-flowering 
shrub is soon detected w hen in bloom, for Lhe 
flowers are so fragrant that the perfume is 
noticeable from a distance of several yards. 
Although the practice of growing it against 
a wall is usually adopted, it does quite well 
in a sunny position in the open ground in the 
vicinity of London ; therefore, those who wish 
for a plant need not give up the thoughts of 
its culture because they have not wall space. 
The Winter Sweet is a native of China and 
Japan, but it has been cultivated in this 
country for more than a century. In the open 
it forms a bush 5 feet to 6 feet high, fur¬ 
nished w ith rather stiff branches. The pale- 
yellow and purple flowers appear from most 
of the buds on the leafless branches of the 
previous year, and they may be looked for in 
January. A variety with much larger and 
richer-coloured flowers is C. f. grandiflorus, 
but the fragrance of the blossoms is not so 
pronounced as in the type. Chimonanthus 
fragrans is one of the most difficult of shrubs 
to root from cuttings, and few people can in¬ 
crease it by that means. The type is usually 
raised from seeds and the variety grafted on 
to it in spring. D. 

Jasminum nudiflorum. -1 do not remem¬ 
ber having seen this plant so profuse of its 
flowers as during the present season. It 
makes a capital creeper trained over a 
porch, pergola, or wall, not excepting a 
north aspect, though it is far more free- 
flowering when exposed to the full sun, so 
that the annual growths get well ripened. 
The pruning should he undertaken immedi¬ 
ately after the flowers fade, spurring back to 
within an inch of their origin all lateral 
shoots not required for filling in, or taking 
the place of an exhausted main shoot here 
and there. Avoid any crowding. The finest 
specimen I have met with was on an old 
porch of a doorw ay of a cottager, where it is 
doubtful if much pruning was done, not 
annually certainly. Trained over old stumps 
of trees it has a pretty effect.— East Devon. 

- The note over the familiar signature, 

“A. D..” anent this free winter-flowering 
shrub, is most opportune, and I quite agree 
with the opinion contained therein as to its 
great value for adorning the positions men¬ 
tioned. This Jasmine cannot, I think, be too 
frequently used for clothing portions of 
boundary walls and fences on the confines of 
the pleasure grounds, with the object of 
creating an effect at this time of year. In 
such cases it is only necessary to secure the 
main branches to the wall, or other supports, 
and allow all subsidiary growths and the 
annual production of young shoots to droop 
downwards. Trained in this manner a very 
natural and pretty effect is produced. It is 
such a pity that some will insist on cutting I 
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back the young shoots in the course of the " 
summer in their zeal to make the plants pre¬ 
sent a tidy appearance. They little think 
of what an amount of blossoms and pleasure 
they are depriving themselves of when doing 
so. What pruning is required should be done 
as soon as the flowering period ia over. 
After this the knife should not be used til 
spring again comes round. As a result o! 
the thorough ripening of the wood in th* 
past summer the winter Jasmine is flower 
ing with greater freedom than usu&L 
A. W. 

-I am glad to see the note by “A. D. 

in favour of Jasminum nudiflorum as & tow | 
plant. Yet it is every whit os valuabl 
in winter in the country as in the towi 
as there is nothing else which can we 
take its place. Perhaps the finest of a 
things for the winter garden is a ma^s t 
the winter Jasmine in full bloom again 
a background of Ivy, not the patchy, vari 
gated Ivies so much run after by some, bi 
the deep green ones. A big plant in bloo 
of Jasminum nudiflorum on an Ivy-dad wa 
is very pleasing. May I add that Epimediu 
foliage and the flowers of the winter Jasmii 
arranged in a bowl make a pretty tab 
decoration, although we have also mai 
other things, such as Berberises. which | 
well with the Jasmine blooms?—Ess. 

The Yellow-bark Oak.— This is one of t 
most vigorous and ornamental of t 
American Oaks, when grown in Briti 
gardens, and it might well be more wide 
planted, whilst with the exception of Querc 
rubra and Q. palustrt6 it is the most likely , 
the New’ World Oaks to succeed under for< 
conditions in this country. The Yellow ba 
Oak (Quercus velutina) is widely distribut 
through Ontario, Minnesota, Maine, and 
far north as Florida an’ Texas. It is said 
be partial to rocky and 6andy soil, but 
thrives satisfactorily in any ordinary gar< 
soil in this country. Under normal c 
ditions it grows into a tree 50 feet to 70 f 
high, with a trunk 1 foot to5feet indiamet 
The bftrk is greenish-yellow on the surfe I 
and deep yellow within, hence the comn I 
name. Few Oaks have more orname; 
foliage, for the dark green leaves are of 
7 inches to 9 inches long, and 5 inches 
6 inches wide. The margins are broken i 
a few large lobes, which are terminated 
a small hair-like point. A variety knowi 
rubrifolia, or by the common name 
Champion Oak, is even more imposing t 
the type, for the leaves are both longer 
broader, though in other respects then 
little to distinguish the two trees by. Plai 
on a lawn it is likely to prove a very e 
tive tree, whilst it is worth introducing 1^ 
as a single specimen and as groups in p 
and other places.—D. 

The berried Crataeguses. -Among 
most prominent of our winter wall cover 
are Crataegus Pyracantha and its v « 
Lallandi, in many places a mass of bn 
orange-scarlet berries, giving to wall 
these dreary days a touch of brightness 
is very welcome. These two forms of U 
gus make a capital covering for house fi 
or walls, are neat and effective all the 7 

and are not so troublesome as Ivies m 

matter of nailing up and clipping, i 
country gardens where these plants ar< 
grown in bush form, or are allowed to p 
cover the doorway. Those who live in 
exposed localities often experience a 
culty in the matter of wall coverings, 
there are few places where the bra ? 
will not thrive. Berried plants are no . 
rule, overdone in gardens, and in 
nection these plants have claims upo 

T IMTTITDQT 

The Sweet Gale (Mvrjca GaIe J f "^ e C oJntr 
although indigenous to this P art ^L^utrlcU. 
growing freely in peaty and swampy 
sufficiently interesting to claim L‘ n d< or ft 
bog plants or round the margin o pond 0 
Myrica Gale, were W onlyfw *t» Q j*| 

deserves growing. The plant fl ^ at h .f 0re the 
over 2 feet, and the flowers appear be ™ re sub . } i 
expands. Being of a s P re f ad J"^ s f ar v. and 
habit, close planting is jot nei pf 

plante add to the interest of the mo^ ^ 
the garden. In addition totte 3 feet * 

asplenifolia forms a.neat shrub {0 

covered with scented le . Rl L e ,® n ^-K tsjhtpW 1 '. 
tent the foliage of the Aqdeniwn. , 
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APPLE LORD BURG1ILEY. 

WaiRK it will grow without falling a prey 
to canker the above (see illustration) is well 
worthy of a place in the garden or orchard 
to furnish a late supply of dessert fruits of 
the highest quality. We have always found the 
variety succeed and bear freely, and that on 
foils of a diverse nature ; and, on the other 
hand, have seen it elsewhere badly infested 
with canker, and anything but a success. 
Where the soil and situation suit, this Apple 
should, always be grown for private con¬ 
sumption, as it has a very richly-flavoured, 
rellow, tender, juicy fle>h when fully ripe. 
U is an excellent keeper, and if not gathered 
till the end of October may be had in. excel¬ 
lent condition all through April. With re- 
tpeci to outward appearance, it may be 
classed as a deeidedlv handsome fruit, parti- 
cnl&rlv when the colour is a* highly de¬ 
veloped as was the case last season. As a 
rule, it is the exposed sides of the fruits 
which take on a dark-crimson hue, hut this 
year they are almost entirely so coloured. 


ence—and strong ones, too, which at the time 
were left untouched. These in all probability 
--i.e.y if the trench which bad to be opened 
to effect the root pruning alluded to was 
carried deep enough to make sure that no 
more roots were present between the ball 
and the path in front of it—are situated be¬ 
neath the ball, and it is not at all improbable 
that some may have pushed through the 
foundations of the wall and are luxuriating 
in the soil on the other side of it. A similar 
instance came under our notice a few years 
ago, and in this case a perfect network of 
roots was found to be revelling in the moist, 
heavy loam on the opposite side of the wall. 
The remedy is, of course, to root-prune vigor¬ 
ously. To carry this out, open out a trench 
in semi-circular form round the tree, using 
the stem as a centre from which to strike the 
half circle. If a radius of 3 feet is allowed, 
the ball will be 3 feet wide in front, and the 
same on either side of the tree stem. The 
trench must be opened beyond or next to the 
ball, and wide enough to allow of the latter 
being tunnelled under, after it—the trench 
—has been carried deep enough in front to 
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from A{ essy ~ A'*' yom a photograph of a fruit receiv 
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w *ndard^ £ u ^' Va te<l either as * 

ThT* . diflwl * n , latter ^ca^^w ° r P r ? ve there are no more roots to bo found 
Mar f m riety "as r l;, b , ut . Perfectly L.itl 11 ® 8°' n g in that direction. Only one portion, or 
18 °f Exeter ln . gardens nf * a ,^ an > r rat,e not more than one-half of the ball, 

—-—_^J* u ’ghley > Stamford 1G s ^ 10u i < ^ be tunnelled under at one time. Sever 

TRE^Tm-dv- -— * close up to the ball every root met with right 

be v Op pjp T up to the wall ; then mix plenty of chalk or 

n> - V- V Cra tef u i 4 ^‘TREE. lime ruhhiali ^;i fill in the 
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u.P to the wall ; then mix plenty of chalk or 
_ ^ .. lv lime rubbish with the soil, gradually fill in the 

"«U with tr ®at U nii!, t yo f u coul <i en- 2E? nin 8> aiK l mm all as firm as possible. 

; ! t a ?t *J g ’ , ^ h «n completed the other half may be 

!S t {* Jo?, rl Nf I fPemtod on in like manner, after which the 

t*ichS''' cut i tr<?nch in front may be filled in, mixing cal- 

. Jhiv 'Um./'J! , • ,' l lu ‘ I careo V 8 matter with the soil as before, and 
S5S2?;» 8£» JIS.JS and ! rR ™ min S or treading dll quite firm. If poe- 

Sl * N *5ui to ®»ret k ' r " ul ''j l ’ i t ’ , ;'| »i»ut- ?!*** to dn then take the precaution to dig 

55555/t"**' V n t on the Other side h the wall and 
lt"i, 10 tSe•• e cK„S 1 “>'0W and I roots which may be found. To 

55JJW ®nd the 1 th « roots in future to the circnm- 

-Vk| rZ 1 ^, arca *° which the hall will now be 
ln *'' * whirl" 0 ' 1 !<1 you I tlie ^ rer| cb should be reopened and 

Miu Ver >* at? 0 ov cr tunnelled under every other venr. 

'I 1 buV 8 -^ appear a formidable undertaking. 

>;Mk.y >«., iu 8 ^ t „ S' 1 '» "Ot «o. and can be quickly accoro- 
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the growths which project beyond the top of 
the wall being dispensed with. For future 
fruiting save the best of the young wood pro¬ 
duced in all parts of the tree situated below 
the spouting, and this should be as evenly 
distributed as possible. Avoid crowding, as 
each growth must receive its share of light 
and air to enable it to become properly 
ripened. At present you cannot do more 
than thin out, where necessary, such wood as 
may be present, giving that which was not 
stopped last season the preference whenever 
possible to do so. In future do not stop the 
growths retained, but nail or fasten them to 
the wall intact. These will then produce 
fruit the greater part of their length. We 
mav also add that if our suggestions are 
carried out none but short-jointed growths of 
no great length will in future be produced. 

A mulch of short stable litter may be placed 
over the ball to conserve moisture should a 
spell of hot, dry weather set in, and when¬ 
ever necessary afford the roots water also. 
But as regards the application of manure, 
withhold this until the tree is carrying a 
crop of fruit, when a mulch of it, supple¬ 
mented with occasional doses of diluted 
liquid manure, will prove very beneficial. 

Should the spouting alluded to project 
some distance beyond the face of the wall, 
watering, when the tree is in full growth, 
must have frequent attention, as the soil next 
the wall at the foot, and for some distance 
out. will remain unaffected by the rainfall. 
This in winter and spring would be of goo 
service, but detrimental to the well-being of 
the tree after it commencs to make growth. 

The aspect of the wall on which the tree is 
trained is not the best for Plus, consequently 

you would be well advised ,n ,5°and uMd 
tree protection during the winter, and unt.l 

h;rncre,.Tndthen“"ho,:^o r redwith 

mat"! makes a very efficient protection for 
Fig-trees outdoors.] 

PRUNING FRUIT-TREES—I. . 

Pruning is one of the ^Uinportiint^n^; 

ters connected w | carefully-pruned 

Other things being equal, * va he than 
tree will yield finer ^I^'^uin condi- 

a non-pruned tree, ftnd 11 plentiful and 

tions the fruit may , Iv understood, how- 
regular. It must, be cle pruning 

ever, that any inatruchon. »« ^P ^ 

should be regarded as g dependent to a 

treatment for any tree ^"S ^ter of the 
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tl °jprunin<7 V oun ( J Levicce^^ etn ^ 8 °l 

lha t is to say. the Paying com. *» ». 
from the 6 ^’ b ® d , boldly shoot i« 

fourth or , slx ^ nt The encce^dmg , n 

through the shoot, in^ ^ with is 
more likely to be m pruning ^ 0 f 

stem iV^^Mhestem^ut this 
on the front of « cafi<? 0 f wall a ^ ihTce 
importance 1 . maV be th inn t placed. 

trees. The tbe ^ I of the 

choosing those jhicn cutting . lien 

2^2aw»«&.s= 

stump. °' h 6 ‘ tree to c "' lC *n nli!ccd h rA " c „ n d 

B 
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ones, but all the lower buds should be caused 
to develop ; it will suffice if the branches .are 
cut back about one-third or one-half their 
length in the case of some varieties. This 
line of action develops a tree carrying about 
a dozen to fifteen main branches, all evenly 
disposed, and growing in the right direction. 
There is no waste of space, but, on the other 
hand, there is no crowding. The twelve or 
more branches form the framework of the 
tree. They are either the fruiting wood itself 
or (as in young wood-bearers) the support 
for the fruiting wood. Apples, Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries may all be developed on the 
lines indicated, and in every instance the 
labour of subsequent pruning will be mate¬ 
rially reduced. 

Method of pruning.—Cnre should he taken 
to prune close to the bud, about one-eighth 
of an inch above the joint. If the implement 
used is passed through the shoot half an inch 
or more above a bud, the stump or “snag” 
so left will decay. A young tree full of dead 
snags not only presents a ragged and un¬ 
healthy appearance, but the decaying stumps 
afford a seat for the spores of fungi. 

Pruning newly-planted bushes .—The ex¬ 
tent to which the head of a three-year-old 
bush should be reduced when transplan ted 
from a nursery is a matter of opinion. If 
the tree has been thrice shortened in the nur¬ 
sery, it will possess a good foundation, and 
may have a few fruit-buds on it. Such a tree 
need not be cut so severely as a young stan¬ 
dard, as the wood will probably be firmer 
and riper, and in any case it will not be so 
much exposed to wind-sway. It will, how¬ 
ever, be wise to shorten the shoots by about 
two-thirds, and also to pick olf the fruit-buds, 
if they are very numerous, so that the tree 
may not have the strain of bearing during the 
first season. No distinction need be made 
between trees planted in autumn and those 
planted in spring, though on wet and cold 
soils it may be advisable to defer the pruning 
until the following year, especially if the 
pruner is deficient in experience and know¬ 
ledge. All the trees should be pruned when 
the upper buds have broken well into growth 
and scarcely before ; this secures good grow th 
during the first season. Pruning should 
always be to an outside bud, in order to 
throw the resulting upper 6hoot out from the 
tree instead of inwards. This avoids the 
crossing and consequent rubbing which result 
when some branches are growing towards the 
centre of the tree and some away from it. 
Weak growers should be pruned more 
severely than strong ones. Bushes of such 
vigorous Apples as Annie Elizabeth, Blen¬ 
heim Orange, Bramley’s Seedling, and Em¬ 
peror Alexander should be pruned with cau¬ 
tion, because severe pruning tends to fill 
them with gross wood. Varieties of this 
character should be restricted to a given 
number of shooto (twelve will suffice) well 
clear of each other, all others being cut clean 
out. Ouly the 6of“t tips of the permanent 
branches should be pruned in. If there are 
any fruit-buds on them when purchased, they 
may be picked off. This type of tree is slow 
to come into bearing, but crops abundantly 
when the wood gets well matured, and has 
developed its spurs. Soft fruits, such as 
Currants and Gooseberries, may be developed 
in much the same way as hard fruits. Both 
are raised from cuttings inserted in autumn 
and winter. In the nurseries they are lifted, 
and root and branch-pruned, a year aBer 
insertion. At the end of another year’s 
growth the shoots are again shortened, and 
so the foundation of a. vigorous, open bush is 
secured. 

Pruning established trees. —Atples.—D if¬ 
ferent varieties of Apples vary in character, 
and a rule of pruning free from exceptions 
cannot be laid down. The great majority of 
varieties are sufficiently alike for the Apple 
to be classed as a spur-bearer, the young 
wood bearers, such as Lady Sudeley, Trish 
Peach, and Cornish Gilliflower, which pro¬ 
duce fruit at the tip of small 6hoots, not being 
numerous. The routine pruning of the Apple 
may differ slightly from that of a pronounced 
spur bearer, such as the Pear, in that young 
wood, if well ripened, will frequently form 
fruit buds along the greater part of its length. 
Generally speaking, breast-wood should be 
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kept down, but where there is room a young 
6hoot jnay be allowed to extend, and in its 
second year it will probably fruit. If the 
main branches of most Apples are kept thin 
—15 inches apart at a yard from their base— 
they will, as they mature, form 6purs, which 
will break into leaf and blossom in spring. 
The wood shoots developing from them may 
be summer pruned and cut back close to their 
base at the winter pruning. Anv side shoots 
other than those from spurs may he treated in 
the same way. 

Summer pruning .—Summer pruning is of 
great advantage to the Apple, as, indeed, it is 
to all spur-bearing fruits when trained or 
grown as bushes, as it prevents over-crowd¬ 
ing. Vigorous varieties growing in rich 6oil 
make an immense amount of breast-wood, 
which, if unchecked, crowds the trees with 
foliage. A certain amount of leafage is 
necessary in order to maintain healthy root 
action and a sufficient flow of sap, but shoots 
which are not properly exposed to light and 
air should be removed. The best period for 
the first summer pruning is at the end. of 
June and in July, when the sun lias its 
greatest vivifying power. The second sum¬ 
mer pruning may take place at the end of 
August and in September. Apples are much 
improved in colour by the ndmission of iight 
at this time, and the remaining young wood 
is superior in quality. Most varieties of 
Apples make their principal growth in June 
and July. August and September should be 
months of ripening—of maturation ; and the 
latter process is greatly helped if 6un and air 
can have free access to all parts of the tree. 
Most summer pruners nip or cut off the ends 
of the shoots from the fourth or fifth good 
leaf—that is, they count four or five good 
leaves from the base and then stop the shoot. 
Others merely break over the shoot, on the 
ground that the partial check to the sap-flow 
serves the purpose in view, without so much 
danger of back breaks, but this is not the best 
practice. Trees that have been summer- 
pruned may be winter-pruned at any time 
from November to March inclusive. Where 
great luxuriance of growth has been accom¬ 
panied by non-flowering, the roots should be 
carefully pruned. — Leaflet No. of the 
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STANDARD APPLE-TREES FAILING. 
Somk Brantley’s seedling standard trees were planted 
in the winter of 1910. They were not pruned in any 
way. How should I cut them back now? Some have 
only three branches, others four. The trees are very 
weak-looking.—E. B. 

[Seeing that the Apple-trees in question 
have but few branches, and these lacking in 
vigour, the best way to deal with them is to 
cut each one bock hard, to induce the buds 
near the base to break and produce a suffi¬ 
ciency of growth to form the heads with. 
This 'should be done at once, leaving each 
of about an equal length—say, 9 inches—and 
cut to a bud situated beneath the branch in 
every case. If you have any reason to sup¬ 
pose that their being so weak and not mak¬ 
ing growth arise from the poverty of the 
soil in which they are planted, remove the 
soil some 3 inches in depth, 18 inches or 
2 feet in width, round the trees, and apply 
a mulch of thoroughly-rotted manure, and 
replace the soil. This should stimulate root- 
action, but should it not do so, and the trees 
fail to make satisfactory growth during the 
coming season, then lift and replant them 
early in November next. You may possibly 
then discover that they have been impro¬ 
perly planted, the holes perhaps having been 
made small or no larger than would accom¬ 
modate the roots of the trees, and the break¬ 
ing up of the subsoil omitted. Again, the 
site where they are planted may be low- 
lying or badly drained. If 6ueh turns out 
to be the case, remake the holes not less 
than 4 feet in diameter and two spits deep, 
well breaking up the bottom in the first and 
second instances. Should the second spit be 
poor or of a marly nature, dispense with it, 
substituting some good loamy soil for it, and 
mix it with the top spit prior to replanting 
the trees. Then, if tne situation where the 
trees are planted is naturally damp and in¬ 
capable of being properly drained, replant 
| almost on a level with the surrounding area. 
Then, when a sufficient amount of soil is 


placed on top of the roots and all finished 
off, the trees will have the appearance of 
being planted on mounds. This will ensure 
the roots being out of the reach of stagnant 
moisture, and they will also be warmer than 
if planted deeper. If the site needs drain¬ 
ing, and it is found it can be done efficiently, 
the sooner it is done the better.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Lord Hlndllp.— In a garden where 
space is none too plentiful this late Apple, 
grown as a bush, cordon, or espalier, is valu¬ 
able. On a strong loamy soil I do not advise 
it as an espalier, as it makes weak growth. 
I find it gives a much better return ns a bush 
or cordon. This refers to trees much exposed, 
and in a more favourable situation the results 
may be different. The fruits of this variety 
are medium-sized, handsome, and of a bright 
colour, with russet markings on the exposed 
portion. It is an excellent bearer, with fine 
flavour. It may be had good from January to 
May if gathered late and given cool storage. 
If gathered too early it shrivels badly and 
loses quality. I consider it one of the best 
late dessert Apples grown on account of iis 
heavy crop, keeping qualities, and quality. 
It is one of the few late dessert Apples 
that has found favour of late years, having 
received a first-class certificate from the 
R.TI.S. This season the fruit6 are excellent. 
—W. II. 


Pear Olivier de Serres. I have grown this 
kind for 30 years in widely separated dis¬ 
tricts, and soils of a varied nature, and 
have always found it to be of good flavour. 
Lost November, when at Ransden, East 
Devon, I found this still banging on the trees. 
These were on a west wall. I brought home 
some of the fruit to try the flavour. About a 
week before Christmas I placed some in a 
warm room to mature. After about a fort¬ 
night they were found of excellent flavour, 
having plenty of juice. Mr. Bailey, uie 
gardener, told me it was always good, adding 
he always allowed it to remain on the trees 
as long as possible. Another error is often 
made with these late kinds in not placing 
them in warmth some time before they are 
wanted, to bring up their flavour. Manv find 
this to be a poor grower. The tree at Rans- 
rlen was on the Quince. I have seen trees 
that it seemed impossible to induce to grow. 
The soil at Ransden is a stiff loam, with some 
stones in it; situation high, facing the sea, 
without the least protection.— Dorset. 

Work In vineries.— The almost complete 
absence of sunshine makes progress very 
slow, and we do not want to push things 
overmuch till the sun comes to strengthen 
the young shoots. The tying down and 
stopping will require prompt attention, and 
correct knowledge as to the condition of thy 
roots is very important, as without this 
knowledge it is quite impossible to feed pro¬ 
perly. It is customary when the flowers open 
to raise the temperature two or three de¬ 
grees : but the atmosphere must not be per¬ 
mitted to get too dry, and if there conies a 
week of bright, sunny weather during the 
time the Vines are in bloom and the pollen 
ready for distribution, a very light spraying 
over with a fine syringe will ensure a gooo 
set. There are other methods which may w* 
adopted, such as tapping the rods with & 
padded stick, etc. 

An Apple note. -Regarding Apple storing, the 
clamping in the open, as Potatoes are kepi,, » 
method that might be much more frequently n- 
sorted to than is done at present. A lunt u 
should bo useful \o many who are, perforce, ot»np 
to store in an ordinary apartment is to Keep i 
blinds drawn when the sun is actually shining hP 
the windows. Apples colour better when cover - 
than when uncovered. With respect to what ano 
and should not be grown in the way of Apple , 
i« advisable when planting to select sorts that 
suit the soil in which they are to grow. A po 
that needs far more emphasing than ^ gets m 
case of Apples grown for sale is that of sticking 
varieties that do not readily bruise.-J. T. 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXIII. of Oardb-u* 3 
T&A1RD it now ready (price 3d., post free MX 
Binding Cate for the tame volume it 
It. fid., by vote It. Qd.y The Index and *»**<**££ 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ITALIAN STARWORT (ASTER 
AMELLUS) AND ITS VARIETIES. 
Diking the early autumn months the hardy 
plant garden contains nothing more precious 
tlian these Starworts, none more amenable to 
tbe soils or climatic conditions common to 
the British Ieles, none more easy of cultiva¬ 
tion. and none, certainly, productive of finer 
effect when intelligently planted. To-day we 
sre living in an age when the teachings of 
Nature are becoming more apparent, when 
une of the chief desires of those who garden 
in the open air is effective colour masses, for 
clouds of this or that, and whose very being 
is but the outcome of the employment of 
downs, scores, or hundreds of plants, as 
the case may be, in opposition to those ear- 


and woodland, and are still worthy of more 
frequent repetition or imitation, in order 
that the best use be made of the vast wealth 
of material at hand, and demonstrate the 
satisfying effects of such plantings when 
done with a free hand. It is now' nearly 
forty years since I first saw, in the late 
Robert Parker’s nursery at Tooting, the re¬ 
sults of massing the bolder-flowering peren¬ 
nial herbaceous plants that, even in those 
days, when the revival of hardy plant gar¬ 
dening had hardly set in, filled visitors with 
wonder and admiration. It is true, the ar¬ 
rangement was of a formal line character, yet 
in its very boldness was contained all the 
suggestion that was needed. Curiously, too, 
the typical form of the Starwort one has now 
in mind entered freely into those arrange¬ 
ments, and afforded ample proof of its value. 
Then, the Italian Starwort was practically 
alone, while to-day its varieties are some¬ 
what numerous and variable, too, in colour. 

The additions or improvements, as the case 


habited kind, with its st.ay-at-home root- 
stock, ns one of the most desirable of garden 
plnnts for autumn decoration. It is easy of 
cultivation, and may be increased to almost 
any extent by division and by young cuttings, 
which, in early spring, root readily in slight 
warmth. In the majority of light, sandy 
soils the plant gives little or no trouble, 
though in the more retentive of clay soils it 
may be more impatient of disturbance, and 
often enough falling a prey to slugs. Plant¬ 
ing in light soils may he done over an exten¬ 
sive period, but in heavy or wet soils spring 
planting will be found to answer the best. 

The plant is about feet in height, and has 
well-flowered heads, reaching to the same 
‘size across. The colours arc chiefly those of 
purplish or dark violet-blue, Stella being 
of a lighter blue shade, while Perry’s 
Favourite is *of rosy-red tone. Apart from 
the originals. A. Amelins and A. A. bessa- 
rabicus, which arc still worthy of cultivation, 

I the following are all good and distinct: 




A group of the Italian Starwort. 

may be, consist chiefly in larger flower-heads, 
loss sturry, it may be, and now and again, 
i in that handsome variety, Beaute Parfait, 
°f intenser colour to boot. Happily, how- 
ev€r ? all the good attributes of the original 
species remain—the distinct, compact habit 
A growth, the huge, spreading head of 
! , and that freedom of blossoming and 
irln ihardiness that render the plant 
smMl alike for gardens large or 

rc * ’ The very fastidious are inclined to 
whnff finish heads of flowers ns some- 
boun l ° rrna l'looking, though even these are 
exists t a< ^ ,n ^ ^ iat nothing 60 fine in colour 
suited ♦ ie ’ °. f courfi e, a plant essentially 
i formal? assin 8’ and > preserving a rigid 
in an 'It growth, is not suited to grouping 
the i orma l manner. Where, however, 
there ♦v.« SC ?* >e a diversified character, 

^xcellpn* » ^ Dla .V used at will, and with 
ar e of k» So many of the Starwort* 

I ««eds or Ti a .'"'oedy character, whether from 
e ystem<* . j lnor dinate spread of their root 
that i a ^ so 8 rea t robbers of the soil. 

Pleasant to refer to this neat- 


, B...M p»t>“. ■s&sr'S Sr 

ss.rs.ss?Sr, , b s.■ ss <vi 

Profusion (1 avender-blu )> noworing period 
(purplish-crimson). ^" d . 0et ober. 

from mid-August to mid ^ J{ Jb nbi>»- 

_____—-- jjjuch 

Planting Trop f 0 „7im*e P to , i‘"' <? u^*"" 

has boon written fr to 1,111 hero B r® 

ing this very 

be-understood, I PLw>w it time record* 

w£> fai !;;rluxuriantly 

but have hadino**n 8 g rovU Apend ou 
mhprs can tem’ty , „ n a can dep« in 

ceded* in rega growing .conn j e 
served end W * 1 U 

moisture is P re sU cce 6 ? h north 
one can ]*>>"> £„l*rlv. ’■ , £j„g * ® h %h 

coastline, «*£ whilst >‘ K ^ 10 « 
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limestone abounds and that lias been 
manured. Nor is it dependent on a wall on 
which to climb. I remember to have seen 
Fir-trees the lower portion of which served 
as supports for this beautiful climber. Not 
always is it the best to get - the tubers and 
plant them. I have known instances where 
these have been started in pots in a cold- 
frame and then carefully turned out, and 
have “never looked back.” And those who 
have failed by following the orthodox 
method should give the starting of them in 
this way a trial.— Woodbastwick. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Crocus biflorus.— This Crocus will soon 
he in bloom. It puzzles me why it should 
always get the popular name of the “ Scotch 
Crocus. Possibly, some of your Scottish 
readers may be able to tell me, but I cannot 
find out anything about that part of the 
lore of this pretty flower. Scotch or not, it 
is a Crocus which I have a great affection 
for, and which I should like to grow more of 
in the Grass and in my little rock garden. 
It seems to give me such a quantity of bloom 
and the flowers are so pretty that I always 
look upon it as a precious, though cheap, 
plant. It comes so early and it gives us 
such masses of its white flowers, lined out¬ 
side with purple and often buff-coloured as 
a ground on the outside, that I love to see 
it appearing. After it has been open a bit 
the leaves In'gin to spear through among the 
flowers. It is also very sweetly scented. I 
cee .some varieties listed in catalogues, and I 
must try to add one or two more to those 
I already have. 

Snowdrop disease.— It might be useful 
to know what conditions bring about the 
Snowdrop disease we read about, but which, 
I think, happily, we seldom see. I have 
been anxious to see it, and I went the other 
day to a bit of park land, where I was told 
there were many thousands of Snowdrops. 
After a long hunt, I found this disease. 
After seeing it I do not wonder that the 
enthusiasts of the Snowdrop dread its appear¬ 
ance in the garden. The few clumps 1 came 
across were in the closest and least airy 
parts of the place where the Snowdrops 
grew, and seemed in a moist, rather 
clammy soil. On inquiry, I was told that 
this disease had been seen occasionally at 
intervals, but that it never spread much, 
and it was only a few clumps on which it 
was seen, and then at rare intervals. I was 
also told that a wet and changeable winter 
and spring were very bad for them, and that 
the affected clumps were better destroyed 
than allowed to remain after the disease had 
been seen. 

The Peruvian Squill. —I wonder if any¬ 
body can help me by telling me how to 
grow the Peruvian Squill (Seilla peruviana), 
eo as to get it to flower. I can get it to 
grow, but it rarely ever blooms with me 
after the first year.' In my inquiries regard¬ 
ing it 1 have been met with the most pro¬ 
voking advice. One friend says: “Do not 
bother with it. It wants a dry, warm 
garden to ripen its bulbs—a much drier one 
than you have got.” Another says: “I 
w'onder you trouble about it. I have had it 
for years, and I never saw a bloom on it, 
and so I dug it up and threw it on the rub¬ 
bish-heap.” Another told me that he lifted 
the bulbs every vear, just after the leaves 
grew yellow, and dried them off, and that it 
frequently flowered with him. Yet another 
grower informed me that it flowered well, 
but that it got killed off the first winter, 
and that he had been advised that it should 
have been planted 6 inches deep, and he had 
onlv put it in with 2 inches of soil above. 

I think it might be desirable to ascertain 
from the wide circle of readers of your 
journal what is their experience of this 
Squill. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Substitute for limestone.-Kindly toll me what 
l* the best substitute for limestone or limestone 
chips for rock plants requiring it. I can get lime 
or mortar-rubble, but there is no limestone about 
here. Also, do either Saxifraga cochlearie or Epilo- 
bium nuromulariiefolium require any special soil or 
aspect?—(M rs.) M. Grace Padwjck. 

[If you can obtain old mortar-rubble or 
old plaster from ceilings, there is nothing 


better for mixing with the soil for alpine 

lants. Sax if rag a cochlea ris is quite at 

ome in deep loamy and gritty soil in a 
sunny position. It is, indeed, one of the 
most easily cultivated of its genus. Old 
mortar mingled with the above-mentioned 
soil is also helpful to this and other species 
of the genus in bringing out their best attri¬ 
butes. The Epiiobiums prefer a very sandy 
soil in a position not too exposed.] 

Pansies and Violas and last season’s 
drought. —Lnst season’6 drought is likely to 
cause much trouble next spring, when the 
time arrives for the despatch of plants for 
spring planting. In many gardens and 
nurseries the majority of the old plants failed 
to yield their customary supply of cuttings, 
the plants dying off in immense numbers. Not 
until quite late in the autumn did many 
plants show any signs of growth, and at that 
late date the cuttings that could be had were 
comparatively few. More fortunate growers, 
whose plants looked much better than those 
of the majority in the early autumn, inserted 
cuttings of all varieties that were then avail¬ 
able, but comparatively few of these did any 
good. I know of batches of these apparently 
healthy cuttings that have done very badly. 
Evidently the old plants had not been allowed 
a sufficiently long period after the 
abnormally hot weather during which to re¬ 
cuperate. The cuttings looked healthy 
enough, and this is why so many growers of 
these plants were misled into commencing 
their propagation thus early. Cuttings put 
in during November look better than any 
others, and there is good reason for believing 
these late-struck Pansies will turn out to be 
the best in the end. In any case there is no 
doubt that plants will not l>e plentiful in 
March, and for this reason the most should 
be made of whatever stock may be procur¬ 
able.-C. A. H. 

The Creen Snowdrop.— Those who like 
out-of-the-way flowers will prize the Green 
Snowdrop (Galanthus virescens), but they 
will probably come to appreciate it for other 
points as well as for that of rarity. It is 
dowered with more green colouring than we 
see among the other Snowdrops, and it is 
hardly likely that anyone will be bold enough 
to assert that it is as beautiful even as our 
common Galanthus nivalis, of which it is 
probably a variety. Yet it grows strangely 
upon one, and we eoine to look forward to 
its appearance with a considerable amount of 
pleasure. For one thing it is a late bloomer, 
coming in after the other nivalis forms. Then 
it has about its colour markings a distinctness 
and a quiet beauty which appeal to one. The 
sepals, or outer segments, are striped with 
green for a considerable part of each, while 
the inner segments are almost entirely green, 
although a narrow white margin gives relief 
to the colour. So far as its history is known, 
it came from the Vienna Botanical Gardens. 
There is a singular double, green-flowereu 
variety, which was found in an old Scottish 
garden, but which is still rarer than the single 
G. virescens. —S. Arnott. 

Narcissus cyclamlneus. The mild and 
wet winter appears to be suiting the little 
Narcissus cyclamineus well, as it is coming 
up very strongly this year, and on January 
13th a nice clump of established bulbs, which 
have been here for about seven years, whence 
they were transferred when in leaf from my 
former garden, were showing the flower-buds 
well between the leaves. This clump shows 
the advantage of perseverance in endeavour¬ 
ing to establish plants, as I lost bulbs of N. 
eyclamineus several years in succession be¬ 
fore they were finally established. The pre¬ 
cise conditions under which their culture is 
attempted are not the same in different years, 
and act upon the bulbs in a way we cannot 
often discover.—S. Mead. 

Hardy plants for forcing.— Two of the 
most useful of our old plants in the garden 
are Solomon’s Seal and Dielvtra spectabilis. 
We should not lose sight of them now, for if 
the roots are lifted, potted up, and kept in 
a cold frame for a month or so, then exposed 
to slight heat, we shall be able to have their 
blossoms in the house much earlier. In pre¬ 
paring plants for early blooming we do not 


always regard with favour the hardy 
herbaceous subjects, but in the two men¬ 
tioned we have those that well repay the little 
trouble they need.—F. W. D. 

Transplanting Wallflowers. -One reason 
why some growers fail to have plants suf¬ 
ficiently strong to lift and plant out where to 
bloom in the autumn is that they do not sow 
the seed early enough. If the soil be natur¬ 
ally dry or poor, sowings should be made in 
April, or if the 6oil be good then in May. 
But even when plants are raised it is too 
much the fashion to leave them in their 6ced 
beds, or drills, so long that the stems become 
hard prior to transplanting. That again 
checks root action and hinders growth. To 
have good, steady plants to put out in the 
autumn, at the same time that other hardy 
plants and bulbs are put out, the seedlings in 
a young stage should be dibbled out on to a 
deeply-dug nursery plot, 6 inches apart, r,wl 
thus secure bv October specially robust 
stocks of well-rooted plants. Necessarily, if 
the season were dry for at least a month prior 
to the time of planting, the bed should have 
occasional good soakings of water. It is such 
treatment the Wallflowers put out into the 
l>eds by many hundreds at Hampton Court 
receive, and they always do well and never 
suffer from frosts.—A. D. 

Aubrietias.— Mr. Clarence Elliott writes 
with much apparent knowledge of the newer 
Aubrietias. I would suggest that he prepare 
a collection of all the recognised best 
varieties in 10-inch pans, and exhibit it at 
one of the late April meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, as that would afford 
an opportunity of lovers of these pretty, hardy 
vspring flowers making their own compari 
sons and selections. Aubrietias should be at 
their best from the middle to the end of 
April, indeed if not fairly early flowering 
their value for the spring is greatly dis¬ 
counted. We have made great progress with 
these plants since the days when purpurea, 
deltoidea, and Canipbelli were the chief, or 
only, varieties. Evidently now it should not 
be difficult to make a collection of twenty 
named ones. Indeed, I note one firm offers 
just so many in their list, including 
Lavender (colour lavender-blue), Bridesmaid 
(soft-blush), Dr. Mules (deep violet-purple), 
Fire King (rich crimson), Peter Barr (deep 
purple), and Mrs. E. M. Crosfield (rich violet- 
blue). That is a very fine half-dozen, but 
there may be others even finer in commerce. 
-A. D. 

Allium Ciliatum.— Among Alliums arc 
many valuable garden plants, although their 
(dour does not appeal to the majority of 
lovers of flowers. There are 6ome, however, 
which have no offensive odour unless they 
are cut or bruised, and these are excellent 
for the garden, although not affording good 
material for cutting for the house. Among 
these Garlics is one called Allium ciliatum, 
which 1 have grown for a number of years. 
It grows from 15 inches to 18 inches high, 
and forms a nice group of erect, thin, but 
wiry stems, each bearing a number of email 
white flowers. This Allium is very pretty 
when in bloom, as it is graceful in its growth, 
and the white flowers are soft and attractive, 
especially when waving in the breeze. In a 
former garden I grew A. ciliatum on a ledge 
in the rock garden, a foot or two above the 
ground level. There it looked even prettier 
than in its present position in mv garden of 
to-day, where it is in a mixed border. A. 
ciliatum seems to prefer a rather light nn< 
dry soil, and it is remarkably free from the 
fault of over-increase which is the bane or 
some pretty Garlics. This Allium is not fre¬ 
quently met with, but its beauty is so gre» 
that it ought to be more commonly seen. 
Bulbs purchased in autumn an< * R • 
about 2 inches deep will flower the following 
April or May.—S. Arnott. 

Snowflakes.— I am indebted to Mr. Arno 
for his note in the issue of January K»n o 
Snowflakes. After reading his remarks 1 a 
inclined to think that he is probably <*> r rei 
in assuming that the Snowflake, to '' llic • 
referred on page 774, is the variety vagn • 
The description he gives, at all ® V€I " S ’ J 
identical with the appearance of the a no 
flake alluded jtq. The variety was sent ft** 
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A Rood dressing 


Treatment of lawn {E- p - 


I have found that the beet way to treat 
the seeds of the Giant Lily is to raise them . tity o1 comp( 
in boxes in a cold-frame. The majority | ? our th thoroughly 
will not germinate till the second year. In 
the spring of the third year they should be 
pricked out in a border of light soil, shaded 
from mid-day sun. By the autumn they will 
be strong enough to resist upheaval by frost, 
and the bulbs will continue to swell till they 
are large enough to be planted out where 
’ ’ 1 flower. 

Herbert Maxwell. 


One half of the 
j ^ on© 

*li£ 

a good addition. Mix nil 
' it through a flm* sieve to rid it 

•-■- .tanccs. Spread it evenly 

wa.ds, working it in by sweeping 
birch-broom. Qrst lengthwise, and 
ion. In April give a 
* " ’b. per 


ara ago under the name of L. ver- 
d is the only one of the vernal Snow- 
own. There are several good patches 
jm south border, which every year 
erv earlv and increase in size. The 
Snowflake, L. eestivum, on the other. 
, planted extensively by a shaded 
here it does extremely well, perhaps 
€ best clump being situated under a 
ollv.— Kbt. 


n would be as follows. ---- 
compost required should be loam, 
"y decaved manure. *” , ' h n * a 


residue from the burning of garden 
bone-meal would make a gc^d 

together, then pass it - 

of all stones and other substances, 
over the lawn afterward? 
the surface with a birch -. - 7 
then in the opposite directly ^\ fh 

dressing of nitrate of soda at the rate oi 3 lb. 
square rod. 

DAlnViinium nudicaule.—This appears tc 
eMify grown from seed. 1 have a nice clump from a 
small packet of seed, and the plants flowered ' <-1 
ISt year. It does not look much like a Delphinium, 
n comparison with the ordinary blue var «etie«. bem« 
on’va bout a foot high, with orange-red flowers. 
But it makes a very pretty rock or front of border 
plant.—T. J. W., Edgirare. 


The Red Valerian for old walls.— The Red 

Valerian (Ccntrauthus ruber) ie an excellent 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE HEALTH VALUE OF FRUITS. 
There are some foods which possess specific 
curative and remedial properties, and this 
is particularly true of fruits, using the 
in the narrower sense. The luscious fruit 
of the earth may truly be regarded as 
Nature’s medicine. Besides the pure, del 
cious fruit sugar which they contain in va O' 
iM; U degree, which itself is a sun-cooked and 
predicted food possessing splendid tonic 
properties, wo have also wholesome and re¬ 
freshing salts and acids which form a die 
[tout feature of fruits, and render them still 
more efficient as a curative agent 

Ordinary medicines, most tj€8 

Ko pi ossified as poisons, possess prope 
^uUeX rcverJeTf our fragrant fruits, no 
to mention their unpleasant Amours. T 
chief effect ts lel.cato 

{:rrir 0 p. t ™ly^g y ’in n flue U nce g u P on the nerves 

and nerve cells. . • • . . d j ge stibility, 

While fruits vary in the 8 B „ (l 

most of them when . { ion8 , including 

taken under favourable conditio w 

proper mastication, g , ^ ; u j c o6 ore 

"lie digestive organs ^ruit ^ 

naturally most easily 8 besides wafer 

lated, since their chief con.ie^ ^ Th e 

are fruit sugar, sa m produces 

natural ripening o > impossible in tbe 

the best results but this » fr F uiw which we 
case of some of th « of fru it depends to 

import. The digestibility ot ^ flubst?1 ,ces 
a certain extent "Upon Many people in 

wiU, which it is mixing* fruit, and 

vito digestive trouble ^.r^iiif and certain 

difficulty in “jV^ulefeuch a ^“^"ue of 

tre8h fruits ^ken bi f „ with 

largely of WS d always goes rft . 

either fresh or «tewe ’ d ^ cerea^ P* P . 

Nu‘-’. bread^tuff^ ^ does not ^ gf fru ita 

connection wlth .. b Ither in »" P£ h pre- 
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no one think that this would be anything of 
a hardship, for we have 6een the experiment 
tried on many occasions, and rarely without 
benefit and often pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that many fruits, when properly 
selected and prepared, are most useful in 
dealing with certain forms of gastric catarrh. 
\Ve all know the wholesomeness and 
digestibility of the fragrant baked Apple. A 
light meal consisting of plain boiled rice, 
the white of an egg, or a small junket com¬ 
bined with from one to three baked Apples, 
makes almost an ideal tray for a weak in¬ 
valid or someone who is convalescing from a 
serious illness.- Dr. Olsen, in Herald of 
Health. 


BRAISED RICE AND CELERIAC. 
Blanch half a cupful Patna rice, then well 
wash under cold-water tap and well drain ; 
chop medium-sized Onion, and fry in butter ; 
add rice and half-pint vegetable stock, and 
cover it down. Put in hot oven for half hour. 
Sweet corn mixed with braised rice makes a 
nice dish. 

Peel and slice three roots of Ccleriac, 
blanch in boiling water for five minutes, put 
piece of butter the size of an egg into a stew- 
pan to melt, slice one Onion and one Apple 
and fry brown ; add two tablespoonfuls of 
curry powder and Celeriae, half pint stock, a 
small bunch of herbs, and stew for half hour. 
Dish on well-braised rice. 


NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

Celery au gratin. —Plainly boil a* many 
heads of Celery as persons required for ; give 
it about 30 minutes, then take up and well 
drain. Butter a flat dish and lay the Celery 
flat in the dish. Make some sauce with 1 oz. 
butter melted in a stew-pan, add 1 oz. flour, 
fry together, do not let it take colour, add one 
gill milk, stir until it comes to the boil, then 
add a pinch of salt and the same of red pepper 
and 1 oz. grated Parmesan cheese. Stir over 
fire for a few minutes, then pour over Celery, 
and sprinkle some bread-crumbs over and 
small pieces of butter. Put in a moderate 
oven for from ten to fifteen minutes to brown. 
-E. W. 

Pear Bonne do Malines. —We have had a 
very good Pear year, and some good kinds 
have lasted us until January, hut this choice 
Pear has not begun yet to fruit well w ith me. 
It is the one which is known in England as 
Winter Nelis, but it is well to go back to first 
names. The custom of rebaptising things 
leads to confusion. Having none at home I 
had to get some from Covent Garden, and 
found they were not English, but Californian 
grown, larger, and a little more watery than 
those of English or French growth. We shall 
soon have this excellent Pear, if the crops are 
good, from the Cape, but it is none the better 
for being grown larger. It is instructive to 
note how well the colonial and foreign 
growers take notice of quality. One never 
sees them sending Pears awav as we so often 
grow them, but always fruit of first-rate 
quality. If any of our readers would tell us 
the conditions in which this good Pear docs 
well with them we should be obliged, as it is a 
real treasure about Christmas time, and for 
quality there is none better.—W. 

Salsafy. —On the continent this vegetable 
is highly esteemed both by the rich and the 
working classes. It is delicious when pro¬ 
perly prepared, and so simple of culture that 
one wonders why it should be so little grown 
in this country. In hard winters, when there 
is not too much variety in vegetables, Sal¬ 
safy forms an agreeable change, and it is 
said to bo one of the most nutritious veget¬ 
ables cultivated in gardens. The seed should 
be sown early in April, but it is imperative 
that the ground be thoroughly prepared for 
its reception. It must be stirred a foot or 
more in depth. Ground that has been 
tpenciled a vear or so previously will be just 
right, and plenty of manure must be worked 
in The seed drills will require to be about 
1 foot, apart, and the plants thinned to some 
8 inches from each other. Frequent, surface 
stirrings will promote a free growth. On 
the approach of winter the roots should be 
stored in dry earth. 
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CHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I quite agree with “A. It. II.V’ notes on 
“ Old and New Chrysanthemums ” in your 
I issue of January 27th (page 4(1), when he 6ays 
he regards the election os of little or no value 
from un up-to-date point of view. Of course, 
there are a few amongst the many growers of 
large exliibition blooms who have no doubt 
given some attention to the newer decorative 
varieties, but my view is that many of those 
who a-Ssisted in the 1911 audit do not, or can¬ 
not, give much attention to that most useful 
of all sections the decorative varieties. 
Many gardeners, like myself, no doubt grow 
a good number of varieties that are suitable 
for house decoration. I generally put most of 
inv cuttings in for that purpose about the 
middle of January, and grow them on as hush 
plants—that is, stop them two or three times, 
the last stopping about the first week in June. 
I allow each plant to carry from seven to nine 
sprays, and disbud to four or five blooms on 
each spray. Under this treatment I get the 
best flowers for vases, always provided suit¬ 
able varieties are used. There are many 
really good sorts introduced of late years that 
surpass many of the older, but still useful, 
varieties, some of which have been with us for 
many years. For instance, who would grow 
Source d’Or in preference to Freda Bedford, 
or W. H. Lincoln in preference to Decem¬ 
ber Gold? 

I have for the last nine or ten years grown 
many v arieties, both old and new, for decora¬ 
tive work. I grew about fifty-eight varieties 
last season, with about thirty varieties for 
large blooms. I find that the smaller flowers 
always give more satisfaction, and this is the 
chief point to consider. These also last much 
longer when cut and placed in vases. I also 
grow about twenty-four varieties of singles 
each year, keeping only those that are most 
suitable for my requirements. I have noted 
many varieties from time to time at many of 
our shows here in the midlands, where I have 
exhibited a few times successfully in the 
decorative classes, and could not help but 
notice the great improvements made in this 
department. 

1 give below a list of twenty-four decorative 
and twelve single varieties, with time of 
flowering, which, from ray point of view, are 
well worth grow ing. I am not giving these as 
the best twenty-four and twelve respectively, 
but as a good three dozen suitable for the 
conservatory and also for cutting. 

Twenty-four decorative varieties. —Clara 
Yernurn, crimson, eud October ; Purple Cap¬ 
rice do Printeraps, October: Felton’s 
Favourite, white, November; David In- 
gamells, yellow*. November; Mrs. C. H. 
J'otty, bright, pink, November; R. F. Felton, 
buttercup yellow-, November; Caprice de 
Printcmps, pink, October ; Mrs. David Syme, 
white, December; Leslie Morrison, crimson, 
November, extra large leaves; Hortus Tolo- 
sanus, old-gold and bronze, October ; Kath¬ 
leen Thompson, crimson and gold, October; 
W. Duckhain, bright, pink, December; 
Dazzler, crimson-scarlet, November; Mme. 
R. Oberthur, white, December; Mab Ellis, 
pale yellow, early November; O. H. Broom- 
head, deep rose, November; Freda Bedford, 
orange-apricot, November; Market Red, 
metallic red, October ; Mrs. A. Acland, deep 
yellow, November; Mrs. W. Roots, white, 
October; Mrs. A. Beach, bronze, October; 
Moneymaker, white, November; Terra 
Cotta Soleil de Octobre, October; and 
December Gold, yellow, Deceml>er. 

Twelve Sinolps. —Mensa, white; J. H. 
Greswolde Witliams, yellow- ; Areturas, deep 
crimson ; White Pagram, pure white ; Mary 
Richardson, reddish, salmon ; Kitty Bourne, 
yellow ; Mrs. E. Roberts, blush-white; 
Florrie King, clear pink; Edith Pagram, 
pink and white; Metta, magenta; Charles 
Graves, buff; and Bronze Pagram, bronze. 

Worcester. II. W. M. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Mr. H. Ros- 
siter.— Chrysanthemum growers know only 
too well that good colour in these 
flowers is a great recommendation to the 


public. There are too many dull, waeky, 
uninteresting varieties, that very seldom 
attract anyone, not even au exhibitor, unless 
the flower possesses a hugh size, which, in the 
opinion of some, is a redeeming feature. In 
the variety under notice we have a beautiful 
Japanese flower of good size, the florets of 
medium width, and fully 8 inches to 9 inches 
in length. The florets twist and intermingle 
in pleasing fashion. The colour, however, is 
its chief charm, and this may be described 
as of a rich tone of rosy amaranth, with a 
silvery reverse. We have too few good 
Japanese blooms of this colour. It is a 
novelty of this season, and to be seen in good 
form the plauLs should bo left to make a 
natural break, and first-crown buds be re¬ 
tained. Should the plants fail to break 
naturally by the end of the third week in 
May, I should lx- disposed to pinch out the 
point of the grow th and retain the buds that 
develop.—A. R. H. 

Exhibiting Chrysanthemums -an excel¬ 
lent example. —At a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society, one of the members, in 
order to encourage the cultivation and ex¬ 
hibition of certain types of the flower that 
were likely to go out of cultivation, not only 
offered prizes for these Chrysanthemums at 
the show to be held during the third week of 
November next, but agreed to give young 
plants of varieties suitable for the purpose. 
Application for plants has to be made to the 
secretary of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society. Those who have at heart the well¬ 
being of the Chrysanthemum must appreciate 
the motive that, has prompted the donor not 
only to offer prizes, but to provide the plants 
required. The competition is for a vase each 
of the smaller pompon sorts and the dainty 
little thread-petaUed and spidery kinds, both 
of which are so charming for decoration, and 
a distinct, change from the huge Japanese 
specimen blooms we are accustomed to see at 
our shows. —C. A. H. 

Chrysanthemum Source d’Or and Its 
sport, Lizzie Adcock. In the course of a 
conversation with one of our leading market 
Chrysanthemum growers a few- days 6inee, 
the value of single-flowered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for market was referred to. This 
grower has some hundreds of thousands of 
plants under his care, and on this account 
his statements should carry some weight. 
He said there were too many singles, and 
although he had grow u a good many varieties 
during the past season he should grow fewer 
next year. He says that when you 6end to 
market a large number of varieties, and 
have a great quantity of other Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for sale at the same time, you cannot 
possibly give each individual variety the 
thought and time it merits if you are to be 
successful with the flowers as a whole. He 
would have fewer varieties, and these in just 
sufficient number that lie could control them. 
He further said that this season, owing to 
the number of sorts, bunches that realised 
as inuc-h as Is. 6d. each, .were, later in the 
season, owing to a glut, sold at Is. per box 
of, say, a dozen bunches. The singles at 
this period of their history will not sell so 
readily as the ordinary market Japanese 
sorts. He concluded his remarks by saying 
that two sorts that will always sell well are 
Source <TOr and its rich yellow sport. 
Lizzie Adcock, and this grower of long ex¬ 
perience spoke with much assurance as 0 
the better prices always obtainable f°rHie«e 
two old sorts, no matter what may be tne 
state of the market. Such remarks desene 
consideration, as they represent the views or 
one who is a keen observer and a success u 
grower for market.--A. R. H. 


Cassia corymbosa (E. C. B 

cut down your plant, do so early in 
when it has begun to grow freely i 
mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and si 
rotten manure. Keen it close for i 
roots begin to run freely in the a 
may be given more air. During the 
stand it out in the oj>en air to All 
getting properly ripened, as on this 
cessful flowering of the plant. Thi 
used in the flower garden and in the 
and given the same treatment A9 i 
the winter. 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 


on them, or late in the a evening. Always 
cut the stems—do not break or pull them 


room and window. 


off. Full-blown flowers are of little use— 
always choose them in the bud or half-de¬ 
veloped stage. Of course, there are excep¬ 
tions, but this applies to most flowers. As 
regards the right sort of boxes, I prefer 
those made of light wood, such as are sup¬ 
plied by the railway company. They are 
light and can be had in six sizes. Line the 
box with 6oft paper, and sprinkle with clean 
water if the weather is hot. If there is a 
variety of flowers, put the heaviest at the 


CAMELLIAS ON TRELLISES. 
Camellias in bush form, both planted out 
and growing in large pots and tubs, are com¬ 
mon, but as trellis-trained plants they are not 
so often met with. It is, however, an excel¬ 
lent w f ay of growing Camellias, as one of the 
advantages gained by its adoption is to l 61 *''® 
the body of the house usually occupied by 
them free for the growing or arranging of 
other subjects. In addition to this they are 
capital plants for hiding bare and objection¬ 
able back walls in greenhouses and conserva¬ 
tories. They also give but little trouble 


SWEET PEA ETTA DYKE. 

This variety has been in commerce three or 
four years, and is regarded by all growers as 
»choice white. It is pure in colour, fairly 
lira and nicely waved, as well as possessing 
considerable vigour of growth. There are 
several forms of it, each bearing a distinctive 
name, the most notable, perhaps, being 
F^a. This is merely a good selection of 


ABUTILONS. 

Reference has been made recently in these 

a 1 -*- 1 — * n< i a f ur th €r note 

ing on one way of 

r J x: , V r J not g« n * T ftlly fol¬ 

lowed, but by which I have obtained 
very pleasing 6pecii 


may be of interest bearii 
growing the plant which is 


some 

and useful also 
* ----- — ~.a conservatory or 
flower beds, or as table plants. These are 
produced by grafting those varieties of a 
naturally drooping habit on to the erect 
growing kinds, so as to form standards. As 
an example I have grafted the variety vexil- 
larium on to Thompsoni, and thus produced 
suitable plants for either the purposes 
named above. The former variety does not 
make a good pot plant generally on its own 
roots; thus it occurred to me to treat it in 
the way described. Moreover, when planted 
in a border for training to the walls or roof 
of the greenhouse, the foliage does not always 
show its beautiful colouring properly owing 
to a too free root run. 

Grown as advised—viz., grafted on A 
Thompsoni—its long,drooping sprays are seen 
to advantage. In this way, too, bv keeping the 
plants in rather smal) pots, and giving them 
plenty of and" air, She not cnlv 


the type, and it would, therefore, be less con- 
iiisiDg were it so called. Many would pur- 
twse a new variety described as a special 
°f Etta Dyke, but be dubious about 
i 'f€da. The type originated in more than one 
at the same time, as is the case with 
Sweet Peas, but the credit of its intro¬ 
duction i« generally given to Mr. C. W. 
uteadmore, Winchester. 


starting at one end and working halfway 
across, with the stems all one way. Then 
turn the box round and fill in the other half 
the same, until the box is filled with layer 
upon layer. Pack firmly without crushing, 
as they will travel much better. Many make 
the mistake of not packing tight enough. 
\ full box will travel much better than one 
three parts full. A box of flowers ought to 
be so packed that it can be thrown from one 
side ofthe room to the other without injury 
to the flowers, as this is the kind of treat¬ 
ment boxes will often receive at the railway 
station and in the post office.-F. Brad- 
I brook, Mangrove , Hertford. 
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attains a bright, clear colour, but flowers are 
also produced freely, which adds greatly to 
their attractiveness when used us table 
plants. 

The stocks to be grafted may vary in 
strength and height, according to the wish of 
the grower (I have had them ranging from 
2 feet to 4 feet), but they should be well 
established in their pots. A plant with a 
3-foot stem, carrying a nice head, may be 
obtained in a pot 6 inches across. A little 
care is necessary after the grafts have taken 
to pinch out the points of the shoots to 
obtain a nice-shaped head, after which the 
shoots will fall evenly round the stem. This 
is certainly an interesting and pleasing way 
of treating the drooping or trailing 
varieties, but should the amateur find suc¬ 
cessful grafting a bit beyond his skill, he 
could resort to inarching the one variety on 
the other, which, perhaps, would prove the 
safer method for him to follow. R. P. 


AN INTERESTING GROUP OF 
FIBROUS - ROOTED BEGONIAS. 

We have of late had numerous exhibits of 
socotrana hybrids, but a decided breakaway 
was a collection of fibrous-rooted kinds 
shown at the Horticultural Hall on January 
23rd. Most of the examples shown were 
comparatively small, but enough of them 
could be seen to show that if the same at¬ 
tention were devoted to them as to the pre¬ 
sent-day popular kinds they would surprise 
a good many. One of the most attractive 
was the Mexican Begonia fuchsioides, with 
its small but bright-red flowers, while one 
of M. Lemoine’s hybrids from it—namely, 
Vesuve—was w f ell represented. This last is 
a good deal in the way of Corbeille de Feu, 
one of the most generally useful, all-round 
Begonias that we have. Another showy 
hybrid was Begonia semperflorens gigantea, 
a cross between B. semperflorens and the 
tall, brilliantlv-coloured B. Lynchiana. 
which was first distributed under the name 
of B. Roezli. A compact, free-branching 
member of the semperflorens race was also 
shown. This has flowers of a bright crim¬ 
son colour, and as a good companion to it 
in habit may be noted the white-flowered 
B. Carrieri. The pink-tinted Begonia nitida 
was also shown, as well os its w’hite-flowered 
variety. Begonia undulata or glaucophvlla, 
with 6almon-coloured flowers, does not 
readily adapt itself to pot culture, but for 
growing in suspended baskets it is parti¬ 
cularly desirable, as also is Begonia foliosa, 
with its flattened, frond-like branches, 
clothed with small, deep-green leaves and 
white flowers. 

The chief of the other varieties repre¬ 
sented were : —Duchartrei, white, partaking 
somewhat of the character of B. Ha age an a : 
Ascotensis, pink : hybrida floribunda, coral 
tinted; Knowsleyana, si lverv-blush ; poly- 
aniha, soft pink ; President Carnot, si 1 very- 
carmine: Richardsiana, white, something 
like B. Dregei, but with prettily-cut leaves; 
and the rose-coloured B. Weltoniensis. 

C. P. W. 


CAMELLIAS CASTING THEIR BUDS. 
[Reply to J. Ross.] 

Bud-dropping in Camellias may be due to 
various causes. A weakness of constitution 
induced by deficient root action is the most 
prolific cause of the buds falling. Curiously 
enough, weakly specimens frequently set a 
quantity of buds, and if all of them are 
allowed to remain the probability is that 
nearly all will fall during the winter months. 
Better far thin the buds as soon as they are 
set. The grower will be able to judge to 
within a few as to the number of blooms that 
a plant is capable of bringing to perfection. 
If the collection were gone over in this way 
early in the autumn, not only would bud¬ 
dropping be in a great measure lessened, but 
the individual blooms would come finer. 
From November till the end of January it is 
not safe to maintain a higher night tempera¬ 
ture than 45 dogs., with a rise of 5 degs. in 
the daytime. Especially during periods ot 
hard frost, with little or no sunshine, must 
artificial heat be carefully applied. If the 
atmosphere of the house gets very dry many 
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of the buds will certainly fall. W© have 
seen them lie on the soil as thick as hail 
merely through the house being somewhat 
over heated on frosty nights. Far better let 
the tem))orature drop to within several 
degrees of freezing ixjint in a time of hard, 
protracted frost, than run the risk of seriously 
diminishing the crop of bloom. Camellias 
are naturally so hardy that one need never 
fear the thermometer marking freezing point 
towards the morning. Naturally, when other 
things of more tender character are grown 
with them, such a low temperature would not 
do. but Camellias should never lie wintered 
with plants that demand much warmth. 
Camellias will remain for years in good con¬ 
dition, retaining their foliage and blooming 
with regularity and freedom without change. 
When, however, they come into such a root- 
bound state, they require, even during the 
winter season, a considerable amount of 
moisture at the roots. The mass of roots 
gradually pushes up the soil until there is 
very much less space between it and the rim 
of the pot than when the plant was put into 
it. The consequence is that the ball of soil 
is apt to be deficient of moisture, and the 
buds are thus imperfectly nourished. The ill 
effects of this will generally not he apparent 
until the pipes have been made hot to keep 
out frost, and then strong specimens, to all 
appearance in the finest condition, will cast 
their buds wholesale. Plnnts with heads dis 
proportionate to the size of the pots should 
every now ahd then get an extra allowance 
of w ater. 

Very often the source of injury might be 
traced further back to that period when the 
plants are taking their annual outing in the 
open air. Rainy weather is apt to be decep¬ 
tive as regards the amount of moisture plants 
in pots get. For days together rain may fall 
that will keep the foliage and surface soil 
quite wet, and yet not be heavy enough to 
penetrate the dense foliage in sufficient quan¬ 
tity to thoroughly moisten the compost. If 
this occurs, as is frequently the case in Sep¬ 
tember, when the buds are swelled up, they 
will be sure to sustain a check, which often 
will not be perceived until winter is far ad¬ 
vanced. With plants in pot6 of considerable 
dimensions, it is well to tap them smartly 
with the knuckles now and then. If they give 
out the slightest ringing sound they must at 
once be thoroughly soaked, even though the 
surface soil be quite wet. When bud-drop¬ 
ping is caused through defective root-action, 
this must in some way be restored. Fresh 
drainage and a clean pot will frequently do 
all that is necessary, but if the soil looks 
close and the roots are much discoloured, 
something more than this will have to be 
done. When the compost consists mainly of 
peat, it is not often that it gets close ; hut if 
loam is the principal ingredient, a too liberal 
use of the water-can will soon bring it into a 
sour condition. If this he the ease, as much 
of the old soil as passible must be removed, 
the plant replaced in a clean pot of the same 
size, employing fine sandy pent to which may 
be added some good fibrous loam in place of 
the soil that was taken away. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Malmaison Carnations.-1 shall be much 
obliged if you will tell me if these Malmaison Carna¬ 
tion leave* are diseased, and, in that ease, if it 
would be lx.4 to destroy the plants, which otherwise 
appear healthy? My greenhouses are so free from 
disease of any kiud 1 wish to run no risk.—M. T. F. 

[The leaves sent are affected by the so- 
called Carnation-rust—a minute vegetable 
fungus, which has its origin within the 
cuticle of the leal. When very troublesome 
it ks most disfiguring to the plants, and 
should be kept in check by hand-picking and 
burning, by sponging with permanganate of 
potash, or even by lightly spraying the 
plants with a salt solution, using of the salt a 
small teacupful to two gallons of rain water. 
Flowers must not, of course, be touched by 
the solution. By close attention to the 
above, and avoiding a close, damp atmos¬ 
phere in the greenhouse, this most trouble¬ 
some disease may be kept within reasonable 
limits. Frame cultivation should be 
avoided, and n comparatively dry, buoyant 


atmosphere preserved about the plants in 
the greenhouse. Dry, arid conditions are 
well nigh fatal to the fungus, while moisture 
and damp favour its rapid growth and 
development.] 

Tunkia and Agapanthus.-I want to grow 
some Funkia and Agapantbufs in tubs. Kindly tel] 
me when to plant, also how deep and how fur apart. 
I shall give them shelter during winter in a cold 
greenhouse.—J oe. 

[Your question cannot be satisfactorily 
answered in detail owing to the lack of in¬ 
formation. The planting and preparation 
may be done at any time, but tne distance 
apart and other such matters necessarily 
deqx'nd upon the size of the tubs, size of the 
plants, and other particulars. Both plants 
are great rooters, the Agap&nthus one of the 
most voracious that we know, and a good 
clump of it would be sufficient for a tut) of 
large size. If, on the other hand, you are 
purchasing single crowns, vou may separate 
them by a few inches at planting time, and 
so give them the opportunity of growing into 
one solid specimen. In the case of the 
Funkia there is a material difference be¬ 
tween such sj>eci©8 os F. undulata and F. 
Sieboldi, which is the giant of its race. If 
the latter or F. grandiflora is being em¬ 
ployed, a good solitary' clump will be ample, 
or three smaller ones. The former idea is 
th© better, and conduces to the making 
of the finest specimen plants. Bury the 
Funkia crowns not more than 2 inches, and 
keep those of the Agapamhus practically on 
a level with the surface. A cold greenhouse 
with very severe frost will hardly suffice for 
the last-named, but the Funkia is quite 
hardy.] 

Prunus cerasifera var, atropurpurea 
for forcing.— It does not appear to be 
generally known that this is an exceptionally 
good subject for early forcing, for with a 
moderate amount of heat it may be had in 
bloom by the earlier days of the New lear. 
Under the name of Prunus Pissardi it lias 
been largely planted in suburban gardens, the 
frequency of its occurrence being in fact 
somewhat monotonous. This, however, does 
not detract from its value as a plant for 
forcing, for the white flowers, contrasted 
with the bronze of the young leaves as they 
begin to expand, are very' effective, particu¬ 
larly when numbers of standard plants are 
grouped with Palms, Tree Ferns, or other 
greon-foliaged plants. It also has the 
advantage of giving Little trouble, for when 
plants are grown in pots after the manner of 
indoor fruit-trees, they may be forced for a 
number of years in succession without any 
apparent deterioration. It is, however, neces¬ 
sary to keep them in a frost proof structure 
until May, at which period they can be 
planted out-of-doors until required again lor 
forcing. D. 

The newer Freesias. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of Free 4 a Armstrongi a few years ago 
and the rein trod not ion of Freesia fturca 
somewhere about the same date, we ha'« 
had many hybrid kinds in whose production 
these two and Freesia refracta alba have 
played a part. One of the most striking » 
Freesia Chapmani, a cross between F. al a 
and F. a urea. The flowers of Chapmani are 
of a soft yellow, with a brilliant orange 
blotch. Th© blossoms are sweetly scented, 
hut not to the same extent as in F. alba. 
This is to be accounted for by the fact tnfr¬ 
its other parent is almost, if not, Quite, 
scentless. Of the other coloured form* 
claiming parentage from Freesia Armstrong* 
there is now a considerable variety, «« 
th© tints being very beautiful. While r> 
Armstrongi is almost devoid of scent, the in ' 
fluence of F. alba has left its mark on some 
of these newer kinds. While on the su 
ject of Freesias, it. mav be noted that some 
of the bulbs sold »vs Freesia refracta al 
are from a very inferior stock, the flowers 
being wanting in the purity of the true kin 
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anemone polyanthes. 

A LITTLE-KNOWN but very beautiful Ane- 

I icone u (hat figured in the accompanying 
illustration. It is a Himalayan species, 
•which proves a highly satisfactory garden 
plant, and which is deserving of more ex¬ 
tended cultivation. It has been in my gar¬ 
den for seven or eight years at least, and has 
never failed to bloom yearly and to give its 
ornamental flowers in sufficient numbers to 
give much pleasure. It bears, so far as its 
dowers are concerned, some resemblance to 
A. narcissiflora, but the blooms are more 
numerous, and the foliage is, as the illustra¬ 
tion shows, quite distinct from that of the 
Narcissus-flowered Anemone. The plant 
grows from 1 foot to H feet high, and bears 
nmbels, sometimes compound, of white 
flowers, each from 1 inch to 2 inches across. 
The leaves are large, rather rounded, heart- 
shape in form, and quite attractive in 
theur way, although not divided like those of 


that it might well be an exotic, so little is it 
seen in the average garden or in its native 
haunts. Less showy, perhaps, than some of 
the New Zealand shrubby subjects of its 
class, or its sister-flowers of herbaceous 
habit, V. saxatilis well deserves attention. It 
is an excellent plant for the rock garden, 
especially in a sunny, yet moist, place, and 
when I grow it on a dry soil I find it advisable 
to plant it on the level and to surface it with 
grit. Here it receives good soaking® of water 
at intervals in summer, and gives an abund¬ 
ance of its bright blue flowers on a charming 
little plant of spreading growth only some 
G inches or so high. Its variety, Grievei, has 
charming little pink flowers, but is not often 
seen now. It is one of the daintiest of our 
little native plants, and should be found in 
every rock garden.—Ess. 

Androsace arachnoidea. — One of the 

prettiest of the Androsaces is A. arachnoidea, 
the Cobweb Androsace, which has small 
rosettes of white, cobwebbed foliage. It is a 
neat grower, has white flowers, with a red 
eye, and blooms about May. To succeed with 


selected for it. As a carpet for bulbous 
plants it is a gem, especially for those which 
flower early, and whose foliage can be cleared 
away in good time. V. repens can be easily 
raised from seeds, and it can also be in¬ 
creased by division at almost any season 6ave 
the depth of winter.—S. A. 

VEGETABLES. 

CELERY. 

Few crops during the growing season re¬ 
quire more moisture at the roots than 
Celery. Without this, growth is slow, tho 
plants become stunted and fail to form the 
solid centres so appreciated in good samples. 
In preparing Celery for table care and atten¬ 
tion are necessary in getting as much of the 
leaf-stalks as nicely blanched as possible. 
Owing to the scarcity of rain last season 
many put off the work of moulding up the 
plants as long as possible, hoping for a good 
soaking before the work was attempted. 
Perhaps, however, in some gardens this im¬ 
portant detail was left too long, or only 
partially done before the rain set in, the con¬ 
dition of the soil afterwards being against 
a thorough moulding up, with the result that 
the greater part of the foliage is still fully 
exposed. There is now danger of such crops 
suffering should we experience a succession 
of snowstorms and frosts, while much waste 
would result in using the “heads” in their 
present half-matured condition, as the 
greater part of the leafstalk, being still in a 
green state, has to be rejected. 

Some may welcome a simple plan to im¬ 
prove its condition without any Jurther 
attempt in the way of moulding up the 
ridges. This may be done by drawing the 
foliage together, 60 as to protect the centre, 
and holding it together with a Rtrip of 
matting, choosing a fine day for doing the 
work. Having prepared the desired number 
of plants, 6et to work to dig them up care¬ 
fully with a fair amount of roots attached. 
Envelop each plant in stout paper right up 
io the tip of the foliage, but. leaving the 
latter slightly exposed. 

The next thing is to bury the plants in 
such a way that both light and frost are ex¬ 
cluded, either in a trench previously pre¬ 
pared, or, what is better, remove them to a 
sheltered corner of the garden, or to the foot 
of a wall, and cover them (leaving the tops 
exposed) with fine soil from the potting shed, 
leaf-mould, sand, or even fine ashes. Treated 
thus, the whole of the leaf-stalks will, in a 
few weeks, become beautifully blanched and 
crisp, and there will be no waste. Moreover, 
daily supplies may be easily obtained, how¬ 
ever severe the weather may be. 

This advice may perhaps assist amateurs 
who are not satisfied with the appearance or 
quality of their present Celery crop. 

South Coast. 



Anemone polyanthes. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott , 
Sunny mead, Dumfries . 
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A. narcissiflora. It comes into flower wit' 
^ *n late May, but lasts a long time i 
. The plant here figured, photographe 
ln beginning of June, was still in bloor 
^ July 4th. and lasted for some tim 
jy** ft w grown here on a low spur c 
rock garden, but is quite suitable for th 
. er, *bere a good plant is an effective ye 
subject. : 

Any ordinary soil, not too heavy, 6uits A 
r/ tv* aru * * {? P0W it in almost full sui 
l ithink it should prove satisfactory wit 
lUle shade, although I have not myse 
UTK * r condition. It is prop! 
, f ee< * 3 or division. As a beautifi 
rf v r , , n€ °i ° ur most attractive genei 
• P anta >. Anemone polyanthes, tl 
, ■ '“ 0W€r cd Windflower, deserves the co 
ration of all lovers of hardy flowers. 
‘ )unn ym(ad, Dumfries. *S. Arnott. 

N OTBS AND REPLIES. 

1 Speedwell (Veronica saxatilii 
wL e have a delightful little alpi 
rat ^ r thrvhhy habit. It is 
plant, yet it is so limited in its liabitr 
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this plant, sandy soil, with plenty of grit in- ' 
lermixed, is essential, and the position must 
be a well-drained one. A little protection 
from wet overhead is desirable in winter in 
wet districts, and this can be easily supplied 
by fixing a piece of glass or a slate at a suf¬ 
ficient height, to allow of plenty of air reach¬ 
ing the plant, and so that the rain will be 
thrown off the rosettes. A. arachnoidea is an 
excellent little alpine for a gently-sloping or 
level spot on the rockery, or for jamming be¬ 
tween two large stones. A sunny position 
should always be given it.—S. D. S. 

The Creeping Speedwell.— An exquisite 
plant is the Creeping Speedwell (Veronica 
repens). It creeps along the soil, just about 
as closely as the Balearic Sandwort, though 
its leaves are larger and its flowers are of a 
different character. It has neat little, glossy 
leaves, and cm these are set small flowers of a 
delicate porcelain blue, of the loveliest effect 
in a mass. It is only about 2 inches high, and 
soon makes a lovely carpet in a moist place. 
Veronica repens suffers a good deal in dry 
weather, unless it is kept moist, at the roots, 
so that a naturally damp situation should be 


MUSHROOMS IN BOXES. 


bicycle-house, as no cellar or shed is available wher< 
* bfd cquid be made on the ground. Would voi 
kindly tell me if this would be possible, and the hf.s 
w-ay to Pet about it? The house is lighted by : 

window, and has no heat.—Y rak. } 


[Growing Mushrooms successfully in beds 
during cold weather depends chiefly on the 
body of manure which can be used for the 
purpose, the way it is prepared, and the 
making up, spawning, and care of the beds 
when thus made. Manure from a stable—the 
only fitting manure—if ever so carefully pre¬ 
pared, would in quite small quantities in 
boxes retain warmth for but a few days, and 
when that warmth was gone there would lie 
nothing to assist the spawn to run and in¬ 
crease. If stood in a place, no matter how 
close and dark, for Mushrooms do not need 
light, if kept at a temperature of about. 
60 degs.—just a comfortable warmth—then 
the spawn would Tun and in time Mushrooms 
would appear. If you could make up a bed 
of well-prepared manure on the floor, and 
when trodden quite firm, and from 12 Inches 
to 15 inches deep, and 4 feet by 6 feet to 
give a good body, and such a bed were 
properly spawned just m heat began 
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to decline, then well soiled over an inch 
thick, watered with tepid water, and covered 
up 10 inches thick with dry straw litter, such 
a bed should give you good Mushrooms in 
6ome seven or eight weeks. But if the shed 
made up in be very cold naturally the produc¬ 
tion of Mushrooms would be much slower 
than if it were warm. Many Mushroom beds 
are made up outdoors in this country, ridge 
shaped, and about 3 feet broad at bottom and 
as high in the centre. But these are made 
up only where there is an unlimited supply of 
horse manure, which has to be well prepared 
for such purpose. When these are spawned, 
soiled over, and watered, they are coated over 
with straw litter 12 inches thick, and in wet 
weather with mats to ward off rain. But that 
form of bed is made up only in market gar¬ 
dens. In private gardens the beds are made 
up in houses that are well warmed by hot- 
water pipes. We have no wish to encourage 
you to do now what may end in failure. If 
you made up beds in boxes next May you 
might succeed.] 


WART DISEASE IN POTATOES. 

I should esteem it a favour if you could inform me 
whether black-scab or wart-disesiee can be detected 
among seed Potatoes. If so, in what form does it 
showV-F. C. It. 

[Unless there be outside evidences of wart 
or other disease in seed Potatoes, it is not 
possible to determine without cutting 
through the flesh whether they may be 
diseased or not from mere observation. But 
we have almost always found an infallible 
test to be setting the* tubers up in shallow 
boxes with the bud ends uppermost, and 
standing them in full light in a shed or other 
suitable place where safe from frost, yet 
not in heat. All healthy tubers will have 
strong shoots, and may be relied upon to be 
sound and fit for planting. Whilst this prac¬ 
tice of sprouting seed-tubers in that way is 
very helpful to crop production, it is speci¬ 
ally valuable as helping to furnish the test 
of'health or disease, such as you wish to 
know. Where there are in the tubers latent 
disease spores, these generally cluster about 
the eyes or buds, and cause them to become 
blind, hence there is no growth. All such 
tubers should be at once removed and burnt. 
Whore such precaution is taken of thus tee-t¬ 
ing the growing capacity of tubers to be 
planted, it is great gain to remove these 
non-sprouters, os, if not so tested, but 
planted just as they come to hand, then 
there are many blanks in the breadth, which 
mean great waste of labour and of ground. 

The sprouting of seed-tubers before plant¬ 
ing is the more generally advised, because 
when so prepared, each tuber, having on it 
at the time of planting one, two, or perhaps 
three stout, sturdy shoots, well hardened and 
about an inch in' length, it is always found 
that the resultant tuber-crop is heavier than 
is the case when sets are planted, not 
sprouted. Hence, you see that there are 
several excellent reasons for sprouting, as 
advised. If you have to plant some large 
tubers, ranging from 5 oz. to 7 oz. each, 
and prefer to cut them in half, leave the 
cutting till sprouts are formed, then cut from 
between the main sprouts, lengthwise. Do 
that twelve hours before planting, having 
dusted the cut sets with fresh-slacked lime 
to dry up and harden the moist flesh. -If 
when so cut brown fungus-spots are seen 
on any, yet good sprouts have been formed, 
plant those separate, and when planted dress 
freely with lime, as so treated a fair crop of 
tubers may follow. 

Too many persons who grow Potatoes, 
whether amateur, cottager, or allotment 
worker, fail to provide themselves with 
proper shallow boxes in which to set up their 
seed -tubers for sprouting. We made capital 
boxes from the long egg-boxes obtained 
cheaply from grocers. Tne inside size of 
each is 12 inches wide by 14 inches long. 
The ends are 9f-ineh board, 12 inches long, 
and 5 inches deep. To these are tacked on 
either side strips, 3 inches wide, of £-inch 
board, and other strips, fairly close together, 
form the bottom. The sides, being thus par¬ 
tially open, admit ample air amongst the 
tubers when placed in the boxes, which, 
should hard frost set in, may be temporarily 
placed one on the other for protection. 
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There is let into the centres of the box ends 
in each case a stout wood strip, 1 inch wide, 
to form a handle, and thus the box can be 
used to plant from direct-it can be easily 
removed from place to place, if needed, and 
can be stood evenly on others. Such boxes, 
properly made, will last twenty years, and 
roughly cost from 6d. to 8d. each. Each 
box will thus hold, properly set up, 14 lb. of 
seed Potatoes.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growing Egg-plants.- 1 am anxious to grow 
Aubergines (Egg-plant), but hitherto, though plants 
in pots have set a few fruits, these have been rather 
small, and often decidedly bitter. 1 have given them 
the same kind of treatment as indoor Tomatoes, 
which do well with us. Please give me any hints 
you can as t-o culture of Auixrgint-a. Can they be 
grown outside?— (Mrs.) Peake. 

[The seeds should be sown in a hotbed in 
the spring, and when the seedlings are large 
enough plant each one singly in a small pot. 
Repot them as they increase in size, still 
keeping the plants in a frame with a little 
bottom heat. Each plant should l>e fruited 
in an 8-inch or 9-inch pot. They like good, 
rich soil, and do best in a house warmer 
than a greenlioinse. Syringe freely to ward 
off red-spider. In a hot season, like that of 
1911, they may succeed in a warm ltorder out¬ 
doors, but by far the bestt, plan is to grow 
them in pots as al>ove.] 

Rhubarb Daw’s Champion. — At. this 
season of the year an early Rhubarb is most 
useful, and of the newer varieties Daw’s 
Champion is of great value—indeed, in my 
opinion, after having tried many kinds, it is 
superior to the well-known Hawke’s Cham¬ 
pagne, an old kind well known for its 
colour, earliness, and quality. Daw’s Cham¬ 
pion has for some few years been largely 
grown by Messrs. Poupart, of Twickenham, 
who on several occasions have exhibited 
it in splendid condition at the winter meet¬ 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society, re¬ 
ceiving both an award of merit for it for 
its earliness and a first class certificate for 
its general excellence. I think it one of the 
best introductions of late years. Even now, 
the first week in January, roots of this 
variety, with only a few dry leaves ns a 
covering, are growing freely. For forcing it 
is unequalled, and the bright rich colour 
permeates the whole stalk. In addition, it 
is a strong grower, so different in this re¬ 
spect from some of the early and later forms. 
—B. H. 

White Artichokes.— It. is surprising even 
now what a quantity of what one may term 
the old purple Artichoke is still grown. 
The white variety, with careful selection, 
has roots almost as shapely as a good Potato, 
and this is a great gain, not only as regards 
culture, but the cooking is much simplified. 
They are far superior in quality to those 
of the coarse, common purple variety. A 
well-grown, shapely root of any kind always 
finds more favour than a poor, coarse one. 
I have found much better results follow’ 
where the tuber is given deep cultivation 
and an open position, not relegated to an 
out-of-the-way corner with a poor soil. 
Given good culture, the plants give a splen¬ 
did return, and the tubers make a useful 
winter vegetable from November to April. 
—A. 

Early Pea Primo. —Lost season the above 
Pea was remarkable for its earliness and 
heavy cropping. This was the more notice¬ 
able as we now have so many good early 
Pea6 that any new sort must be exception¬ 
ally fine to be superior to existing kinds. 
Pnmo is the result of crossing tne well- 
known Gradus and William I., for many 
years a great favourite for earliness. 
By crossing with Gradus, size and quality 
have been secured without any loss of earli- 
ness. Primo grows about 3 feet high, the 
pods as large ns those of Gradus, and mostly 
produced in pairs. Each pod contains nine 
to ten Peas of splendid auality, and the 
haulm is strong and remarkably robust for 
an early Pea. This is a great gain, ns 
Primo may be sown early in the year in 
soil that would be quite unsuitable for a 
Marrow variety. I consider Primo a great 
acquisition to growers who have a heavy, 
cold soil or exposed position to deal with.— 
Amateur. 


LAW AND CU8TOM. 


Master s liability to pay wages of gardener 
when absent.—1 am a |iar«K*m-r. employed at a 
weekly wag«\ A month ajro I wae taken ill, and have 
h;ul to undergo a slight ojxration, which has made it 
impossible fur me to attend t« my work. Is my 
master obliged to pay me my wages whilst 1 have 
been away?—J. H. B. 

[The law on this subject is perfectly clear. 
It is n question of contract that is toeay, 
you made a contract of service with your em¬ 
ployer and he contracted to pay you for your 
services. Now the contract of service can 
only be terminated by breach or by due 
notice (except in the event of mutual con¬ 
sent). Here there has been no breach lie- 
cause you have not been guilty of anything 
—misconduct or deliberate neglect of work. 
You have been prevented from doing what 
you undertook to do through circumstances 
beyond your control. Consequently the con¬ 
tract remains in force, and so long as you 
have been willing and anxious to do your 
work, but have been prevented from doing go 
by the illness, your employer is liable to 
pay you your wages until lie thinks fit to give 
you legal notice, and then he must go on pay¬ 
ing until that legal notice has expired. In 
this case the legal notice appears to be a 
week. Of course, it is rather hard on an 
employer to have to pay the man who ia 
absent from work, but his liability to do w 
only need extend for a week. He should give 
you notice to terminate your engagement, 
and then in a week it would be at an end and 
lie would be no longer liable. That is how 
the law stands.— Barrister.] 


Planting Yew hedge. -I have recently planted 
a Yew hedge in front of my residence here, having 
•• grubbed ” up an old Quick fence, which had been 
neglected for some years before I purchased the land 
upon which 1 have since erected two villas. Tne 
Yews are planted in exactly the same position as the 
old Quick hedge, and the main road is close by. Ye*. 
being poisonous, two of my neighbours, whose cows 
pass up and down the main road twice daily, leem 
very nervous at»out their cattle eating it. It is very 
awkward to fence it now, although I can, of course, 
claim 4 feet from the centre of the hedge, will you 
please inform me what is my best course? I want, 
ns far as 1 can reasonably, to meet the wishes of 
my friends, blit the land is freehold, and, of course, 
cattle ought not to be left unattended on a mam 
road. Assuming their stock did eat part of the 4 cwj 
and died from the effects, am I liable? What can 
you suggest as a way out of the difficulty if I am 
liable ?— Alfred French. 


[If your neighbours allow their cattle to 
loiter about the highway they are trespassers, 
an<l that, being so there would not be any 
right of action against you if, whilst tres¬ 
passing, the cattle consumed a portion of the 
Yew hedge belonging to you and died in con¬ 
sequence. A man is entitled to plant any 
hedge he likes on the border of his land. I 
do not, however, understand what you mean 
about claiming 4 feet from the centre of the 
hedge. That is a statement one frequently 
hears, but it has no foundation in law so far 
as I am aware. What does obtain, however, 
i« this—a in an plants a hedge generally bv 
digging a trench at the very edge of his land 
and throwing up the soil inside to form a 
mound on which to plant his hedge; conse¬ 
quently the ditch apparently outside his 
hedge really belongs to him, and he can 
claim ownership rights up to the edge of that 
ditch.— Barrister.] 


Trespassing poultry.- My neiphbour’s gjjj 
over into my garden, and scratch up every tiling' 
plant or sow. Be says I ought to put my fencts 
into better order. Am I liable to do this, and no 
can I protect myself?—' Worried. 

[A man who keeps poultry or any other lire 
slock must keep them nt home, and if they 
trespass on to other people's land or gardens, 
and do damage, he must pav compensation 
for that damage. It is nonsense to suppose 
that the injured neighbour, whose garden w 
scratched up by these fowls, should put up 
fences to keep them out, or should even re¬ 
pair his existing fences with that object in 
view. Suppose there was no fence at all, no 
that the poultry could walk etraiaght front 
one garden to another, it would still be the 
duty of the owner of the poultry to keep 
them at home. If lie does not keep them « 
home you must send him a bill of the damage 
they do, and, if he refuses to pay, simply *u 
him in the Countv Court.— Barrister. 
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POULTRY. 


HEALTH IN THE POULTRY-YARD. 


It should be, and I think we may safely 
claim thU iu ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it is, the aim of every poultry- 
keeper to maintain his fowls in good health. 
Unhealthy and delicate fowls are certainly 
cf no value to their owner. It is sometimes 
Mated that disease is more prevalent among 
fowls nowadays than was the case twenty 
year* ago. With this I most strongly dis¬ 
agree, and I think it is excellent testimony 
to the present-day methods of pouitry-keep- 
mg—the feeding, housing, and general 
management—that there is really so little 
serious disease affecting our poultry. At the 
same time, there is more ill health than 
there ought to be, and if & little more care 
were taken in some of the apparently insig¬ 
nificant points our fowls to-day would be 
etrcnger and healthier than they‘are. There 
U one matter in this connection which de- 
im« particular attention at the present 
noment. I refer to in-breeding. So many 
utility poultry-keepers attach little import¬ 
ing to this question, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, it is of vast importance. Sometimes 
one has no alternative but to in-breed. In 
the making of a new breed or a new variety 
of an existing breed, in establishing a new 
colour, or in building up a particular strain, 
one must mate closely related birds. I know 
many cases in which in-breeding has been 
cvned out with apparently no ill-effects, but 
this is only when it is done by an experi¬ 
enced person, who knows exactly what he is 
doing, and why he is doing it. The ordinary' 
poultry-keeper, however, is making a great 
mistake if he uses related birds in nis breed- 


ina-pena. Carelessly or unsuitably done, 
and he may ruin the work of years. In- 
bred chickens are generally delicate and diffi¬ 
cult to rear, they develop slowly, they are 
Muullv stunted in growth, while, when they 
reach maturity, the liens are unprolific, and 
the oocks refuse to perform their duties 
satiAfactorilv. Overfeeding or unsuitable 
•ceding is likewise responsible for a good 
of ill-health. Fat fowls are rarely as 
bcilthv, nor, incidentally, are the hens so 
prolific, as when they are in a lean, hard 
condition, besides which a more or less large 
quantity of food is being wasted. Look at 
it in whatever way we like, it is a great mis- 
tike to overfeed, yet there is no more fre¬ 
quent cause of trouble. The use of rich or 
stimulating foods is not recommended, for 
this is very likely injuriously to affect both 
h^ltli and vigour. 

Housing the birds.— The manner in 
which the birds are housed also plays an im- 
portant part in determining their health. 
Inere has been a great improvement during 
recent years in this respect, but still many 
toMesone sees leave a great deal to be de¬ 
wed. Bad or insufficient ventilation is a 
common fault. It stands to reason that if 
? ■ k e to breathe impure, vitiated air in 
ther houses, particularly during the winter 
months when the nights are long, their 
wealth ie bound to suffer, and suffer very 
fcfiously. Damp within the poultry-house is 
T** *° ^ucess, an( j go are draughts. Bath 
“<*e matters require very careful attention. 

. . Potion in which the perches are placed 
important. High roosts must be avoided, 
^ttiere always should be a bank of air, if 
Possible4 feet thick, between the backs of the 
" r< ~ and the roof. When they are perching 
quite near to the roof, and a sudden frost 
7“ ln> always likely to occur during 
- autumn and spring, the cold strikes down 
JJJWl r00 ^ on to the backs of 
JJ* birds ' Tta result is a cold, liver disease, 
‘ °tfier equally serious complaint. 
Plenty of exercise is one of the most valu- 
« ads to health it is possible to imagine. 

., ° r lfc invariably ends in trouble. When 
. r * u liberty they usually get as much 
mi* as they need. It is fowls confined 
rung that require special attention in this 
* r - g^to straw or chaff is 

<T good plan, A piece of meat buried 
** inches below the surface quickly de- 
. - and the insects coming to the top are 
fiooglifc after by the birds. There 
ways in which the ingenious 


poultry-keeper can encourage his fowls to 
take that exercise without which they are 
never thoroughly fit. There are certain 
items in the diet, too, which must not be 
neglected. Grit, to enable the food to be 
ground up quite finely, and so assimilated 
by the fowl, is very necessary. Green food 
helps very materially to maintain the in¬ 
ternal organs in good working order and the 
blood cool. Pure drinking water is essential. 
There is probably nearly as much disease 
caused through carelessness in this respect 
as in any other. E. T. B. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden. —The weather still con¬ 
tinues mild, and alterations involving earth- 
moving, walk-making, turf-laying, and shrub¬ 
planting can be pushed forward. In planting 
shrubs do not plant hard-wooded things too 
deep, especially when the ground lias been 
trenched, as when settlement has taken place 
some of the hard-wooded plants may be too 
deep. Rhododendrons and Kalmias, if 
planted too deep, will not thrive. In planting 
dwarf Roses we generally cover the union of 
budded plants as low as they ought to be. If 
the union is covered the plant will soon form 
roots above the union and be on their own 
roots, and a bush Rose on its own roots will be 
longer Lived than if budded or grafted. It is 
true certain Roses do bet ter on a foster parent 
than on their own roots, but all vigorous 
garden Roses are better struck from cuttings 
or layers than budded or grafted, and so the 
bother of such is avoided. I am often asked 
to recommend plants for hedges. If one can 
wait for the plants to grow there is no better 
plant for a permanent hedge than the Holly, 
and when properly trained it forms an im¬ 
penetrable fence. Only before planting, 
trench, and if necessary manure the ground, 
but do not place the manure round the roots ; 
blend it with the soil, and the roots will find 
it. The Privet is a good deal planted, but if 
planted as a boundary fence use half White 
Thorn and half Privet; it will then grow into 
a fairly strong fence. The Cherry Plum 
makes a fairly strong fence if well trained. 
The Yew is too dangerous to be near cattle. 

Fruit garden. —For the most part Peaches 
and Apricots will be pruned, washed, and 
trained, as the buds are now swelling. Inex¬ 
perienced pruners generally leave too much 
wood on Peaches and crowded trees, which 
only produce weak growth, never do so well, 
and are more difficult to keep clean. Where 
Peaches fail the cause may be found in over¬ 
crowding and insect attacks, due in fact to 
neglect, especially early in the season. Green 
and black flies will, if permitted, settle on 
the young shoots before the blossoms fall. If 
the application of the usual remedies is de¬ 
layed until the leaves curl it is difficult 
to clean them. Tobacco-powder, applied 
through a distributor when the first fly 
appears, and occasionally afterwards, will 
keep the trees clean and healthy. Bud-eating 
birds are giving trouble among bush fruits 
and stone fruits, especially Plums. I have 
generally found occasional dressings of soot 
and lime effective if used in time, and re¬ 
peated when necessary. Cuttings of bush 
fruits that were laid in should be planted 
firmly in rows 1 foot or 60 apart, and 
4 inches apart in the row. More attention is 
given now to Loganberries, trained on 
fences, or wires, somewhat roughly. Fruit- 
trees may yet be planted, but such work 
should not be delayed. The heading back of 
late-planted trees should, 1 think, be left till 
the trees are well established in the autumn. 
Liquid manure tanks may be emptied over 
fruit-trees which show plenty of flower-buds. 

Vegetable garden.— The land is at pre 
sent too wet to sow or plant anything, but 
trenching or digging may be done. If there 
are any spare lights they may be used to 
cover an Asparagus-bed. Any rough boards 
may do for the lights to rest upon, and the 
produce will form a succession to the forced 
supply. Hotbeds for various purposes wiU 
be made up. Melon and Cucumber plants 
should be raised. Scarlet-fleshed Melons are 
considered the hardiest and most suitable for 
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early work. If plants are wanted for frame 
culture, beds of leaves and stable manure 
may be made up now, and should be more 
substantial than for Potatoes or Carrots. 
They should be not less than 3 feet high and 
1 foot wider on all sides than the frames, and 
should be built up with reasonable firmness 
to maintain a steady warmth for a consider¬ 
able period. The Mush room-house should be 
doing useful work now. Lily of the Volley 
crowns may be plunged in pots in a warm 
bed till some progress has been made, and 
then gradually exposed to the light, and every 
exhausted Mushroom-bed removed and the 
place filled again immediately. French Beans, 
boxes of Mint, and small ealading should 
come in succession as required. Lettuce ond 
Radishes may follow the early Asparagus, as 
each bed may carry another crop. 

Conservatory.— The brightest things now 
are the Camellias, and Oranges in fruit and 
flower are also charming. The,se plants now 
are old-fashioned. This is the time when 
cuttings of Tree-Carnations are rooted and 
they are easily started in sand in a warm- 
house. They may be rooted in rather deep 
boxes covered with glass, in a temperature of 
60 degs. or 65 degs. As soon as rooted 
transfer to thumb-pots, keeping them in the 
warm-house till established, and then move 
to a light cool-house freely ventilated. 
Poinsettias which have flowered move to a 
cool-house to rest, and then place in heat to 
getsoft young shoots for cuttings. When well 
grown the Cliorozemas are very useful in 
winter, though not of much use for cutting. 
The best cutting flowers now must be sought 
for among the bulbs—chiefly in the Narcissus 
family. Of course, good Orchids are always 
valuable, but only rich people can have 
enough of them for regular cutting. Acacia 
platyptera flowers early, and Acacia Drum- 
mondi will be opening its yellow blossoms. 
The season is near when the New Holland 
plants will be bright, among the best being 
Polvgalas, Eutaxia myglifolia, Eriostemons, 
Boronins, Diosma, Correa, etc., in variety. 
Hippeastrums, as they come into flower in the 
warm-house, can be moved to the conserva¬ 
tory. 

8tove (repotting).— This is the season 
when repotting may be done, but after re¬ 
potting a little more heat may be given. As 
we have no desire to raise the fuel bills, the 
repotting may be delaved till we get a little 
more sunshine to help in the work. Before 
repotting begins it is necessary to have a 
stock of suitable composts in the dry ready 
for the work. Among other things 
Anthurmms may require repotting, and these 
do best in rough, fibrous material with 
thorough drainage and firm potting 
Anthurium Scherzerianum was, I think the 
first of the species introduced a good many 
years ago, but many other varieties or 
species have been introduced since, some of 
which have white and various coloured 
flowers. The plants may be taken to the con¬ 
servatory when in flower. Plumbago coccinea 
superba and rosea are useful winter-flower- 
mg plants, not difficult to grow, and the 
blooms have little value for cutting. 

Orchard-house.— Progress is visible here 
even if there Is no fire heat, but it is best 
even in late houses, to have the means of 
keeping out frost. I always think this house 
should be large enough to permit of a division 
across the middle, and one-half should be 
heated even if no special necessity exists for 
forcing; and if one-half the house is heated 
the frost can be kept out of the other half by 
opening the doors in the division on frosty 
nights. No front air should be given till 
the season is more advanced, as the air, even 
on a mild day, has a sting in it, and Will do 
harm when the buds are bursting. The roots 
are active now and must have water when re¬ 
quired. I am assuming all the pruning lins 
been done, and it is a general principle to 
wash all trees after pruning with a solution 
of Gishurst compound or some other insecti¬ 
cide. Very often Grapes are grown in the 
cool orchard-house. If the house is span- 
roofed a Vine-rod may be trained under the 
ridge without doing any harm to the trees 
beneath. Original from 
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February 17th .— Repotted several plants in NAMES OP PLANTS anti vnm*a 
stove and rearranged the plant*. Change of ° PLANTB AND ™fl, 

position is always beneficial. Moved plante Name of plant.-E. F.-Tbe Silver Wattle 
coming into bloom from forcing-house to con- (Acacia dealbata). 

servatory. Cuttings of anything of which Pm.rt *!?*■»'7 2 ui ppl€ M l ’ ^ 

slock is required are taken and placed in CrS.-- J. \ s. Bilwi -An^L'Telu'n 


Peaches under glass. -The fruits in the 

earliest houses will probably be set and swell- 


February 17th .—Repotted several plants in 


4ju „ ttizsrurjsr.? 1 *!* - 


TK„~hi. s “ SS ,:*; EftiSS 1 - •“• k l "VTT* - 

th rr, gh ii is , w t,m<: Ia,er on 

better to meet the rising temperature on a 1 

bright day than permit it to rush up, and then 

lower it unduly by introducing cold air. 1 CORRESPONDENC E. 

Keep the borders reasonably moist and take _ " 

the chill off the water both for syringing and PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 

also for watering the roots. Where there are _ 

open tanks in the house the temperature will j Arum Lily leave? turning brown f.Vus 
be right, but if tap-water is used take the Chrystic)—The Arum l.Tly can scarcely l»c regarded 

chill off first at this season. an(! mn V\ Te ,oav £ 8 ar f- on thc a P 

T-1 1 11 proacli of spring, very apt to go off in the same way 

Melons and Cucumbers. Though these ns yours have done. Loaves that have been de 
lielong to the same family, a a tid will succeed ve loped under close and warm conditions are more 
in the came temperature, they are not gener- I /“$ “IXr"" We^caH”;,,^ SKk"* 
ally grown together; and tins, 1 think, is remedy it. Thc place of these leaves, which have 
wise, as the treatment each requires is apparently fulfilled their purpose, will be taken by 
different. Melons require heavier compost to ne * ono ?' ... . „ 

grow in than Cucumbers, and they require ^dr^Tn 

careful ventilation; in fact, Cucumbers in the first, place, a* you were told, if they are kept 


some places get scarcely anv ventilation t<K> at tbc roots this is likely to happen. A 

of fill ^ H'Iiay dnnrtino find thinnint? of the I nor6 ‘ re ff uent cause, however, is allowing the roots 

at all. I he stopping ana thinning o ui to Ret too dry w hich, especially in the case of 

growth are not suitable for both, as it is large specimens, mav happen in thc interior of the 


growth are not suitable for both, as it is large specimens, may happen in thc interior of the 
irniiortant the main leaders of Melons slionld 11 °f earth, without any sign of it being visible on 
remain to carry on the work till the fruit* are SvXtS 

rijie, and this is not so important for Cucum- «««+ «■■■» *•- — - -■ 


sent, we should be inclined to think that this ha 


From the consideration of this and been the case with yours. If r-o. an increased amount 


other reasons it is better to keep the two dis¬ 
tinct, but a start for Melons should be made 
now. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 
February 12th .—Dahlia tubers have 


piuccu in rrenen uran—Af. is. S. Bassett .-Apple Newton 
i repared in wonder.--B L. P.-Apple: Looks like a «nall 
ue later on Newton Wonder.— E /'.-You now send 

»“ two sorts of Apples, one of which is Scarlet Pear- 
main, the other two Autumn Pearmain. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

CE. — 

^ Henry Eckford, Wera, Shropshire.-Lut ot Hotel- 

j fie* /or 1912. 

„ Messrs. Wm. Artixdale and Son, Sheffield.— Liat of 

Sweet Peas for 1912, 

rown (.Via* . Daniel Bros., Ltd., Norwich.-ffluofraffd Guide > 
l»e regarded ’ or A ,nnteuT Gardeners. 

>, on thc ap- ^HOBBIES, Ltd., Derehatn .—Gold Medal Roses, Seeds, 

ve *been Ve SamsoJT and Co., Kilmarnock -Choiet Seeds 

ins are more aad Plants. 

grown in a _ Thk 1>OTAS, J Syndicate, 117, Victoria street, S W - 
nothing to , f / * es Potash in English Agriculture and 
which have ln *u*l'V- 

be taken by <, Dixon and Sons, Hull.— 1 e get able and Flovtr 
1 Seeds. 

MX -Several pfinu* AND ScHMIDT ’ Er,urt .-List of Seeds and 

to drop. In * -- 

icy are kept Books received.-" Saturday in Mv Garden: A 
happen. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation of Small Garden*', 
ng the root* with Hints on their Care and Management." with 
the case of over 100 diagrams and plates, by F. H. Farthing 
erior of the F.R.H.8. Price 3a. 6d. London’: Grant Richard*’. 

ig visible on Ltd.- "Rural Development and Small Holdings. 

i* too close Report of the Proceedings of the National Congr«-< 
by the bud held at the Festival of F.mpire, Crystal Palace; with 
hat this has an address by Earl Carrington." Price 2s. P S 
used amount King and Co.. Westminster. —" Lawnr," eleventh 


of ventilation, whenever possible, might put a stop edition. Sutton and Sons. Price Is, 
to the trouble. See page 86 of this issue. 

Myrtle, scale on (Afyrtfe).-The Myrtle is the 
cause of all the trouble, as this has brim attacked 
j by scale, which i* spreading to all the other plants 
! in the house. Take the plant of Myrtle, and lav it 
on its side on a table outdoors, then go over everv 
portion of the stems and leaves with a blunt-edged 
knife, and scrape off every bit of scale you can 
find. Make up some strong soapy water, using 1 lb. 


placed in heat to* fitart the bud*. In the ease I SSSSHs & MS 

of new or choice varieties the young snoots, ( still warm, give the whole of the stems and leave* 
when 3 inches long, will be taken off a^s a thorough washing. Then freely syringe with clean 
cutting, and rooted in thumb-pots plunged Z ttKVSJEd 

jn bottom heat, and kept close till rooted, and a constant watch kept that it doe* hot again 


jn bottom heat, and kept close till rooted. 
Older varieties will ne cut up so that each 
shoot lias a piece of tuber attached and 
placed in email pots and hardened off, and 
planted out towards the end of May. A few 


FRUIT. 

Siberian Crab failing (Carr).-A puzzling case, 
concerning which we can only suggest that the tree 
T M, || erin P fr °m lack of nourishment, and perhaps 


seeds saved from choice varieties are sown in drought. You might try loosening the ground with 


heat. Peas for succession will lx? sow n when 
weather is suitable. Gradus is a good variety 
for present sowing. 

February 13th.- Sowed Celery in heat for 


a fork as far as the spread of the branches, and 
apply a dreeing of Joam and manure, after which 
give it a good sonklng of water. 


February 13th* Sowed Celerv in heat for \ EGETABLES 

*»rly «*• Sandringham White is the variety 1 ,«£">• : 

we are sowing now. The seedlings will lx* Scab is disfiguring, hut otherwise harmless. Where | 


we are sowing now. The seedlings will lx? j Scab is disfiguring, hut otherwise'harmless?'Where 
nrieked off into frames when large enough. {"V 01 ' Produces such tubers as that you send, the 
Inhere 1. a little heat, in the frame, and it will ^ g"2Sl on*at S ^ 

come on early for flavouring. 1 oung stuff of Apply 2 bushels to every a rods of ground, spreading 
various tilings is being potted off and started it about evenly and well breaking it up. Let it lie 


various things is being potted off and started * l atmut evenly and well breaking it up. ’Let it lie 

in heat Soled more Toma,The earliest SA* ,7°?n ,h ’ Vr" Mi! iZie 

plants have been shifted into 5-inch pots, other crop than Potatoes. If you mu<d nlnnt P.xi '• a „,i. r , t „ Q , . .. , 

The early house . wi JJ .I XtlS* »eTSt 

plants of Sunrise in pots, the pots plunged to , v warnings, he was tempted to browse on one of the lusciou* 

save watering, and the roots encouraged to I rooms gfow ^mvlv and the^sri'rS! 1 ,^ ^ US i h ' but , mowing seedling, from Becfl 1 Seeds, ami More he 
grow over the ixits into good compost. generally speaking, an indication that the h«f hi* [ each te,ra ! lr,ntt ’ owin ^ t0 the rapid growth of the 

February 1 /M.— In damp weather turf is either lost its heat or that the temperature of the p * ant - scorched t° death by the aun."-(Extract from 

renewed where neecssarv. and the roller used S 0 "^,. 18 *£?, J"" ’. "'I'm a bed lx s in s to lo«i boat lhe ‘">»rut« n records of the sins, and in Counci l 

fready after rain or frost when the thaw Mushrooms for aome timT aft^rward^ provMed tSe- 

«“ r rd h ?he e ^aee'mafe t'": THE SNA,L ’S DISADVANTAGE IS YOUR 

Clover is an objection on tennis lawns, and to temperature totheflgur^naT^d^croSf b^m t l! e OPPORTUNITY 

keep this down we have dressed with sulphate much accelerated, and the toughnelk of theVsh wm Hi n n U " 

of ammonia, 3 lb. or 4 lb. to square rod or Jt is the heat of the bed which his scSm nmvb« h ^ ft pa ^ k f , of prec, ? UB 

pole. All trenching may be done if the ^“niSVaS 

weather is unsuitable for other work. the surface of the bed should cantlnnJ t J h u Ve f,,88e( l aroi >nd them with lime, soot, and 

February '^.-Orchard trees have been ^-Id a good crop of * nd KSTo 

gone over, and what little pruning is required -—. bnne - only to find your frail, wee things wenone bright 

has been done and a dressing of air-slaked B » nv . su^fnfntT J?mv, n , ir t 8 And it was uot the least bit of use 

n,u* utrn , v- 1 0 . BHORT REPLIES sianiping ▼lcioualy. and—etc., etc. The sluire have got to 

lime given. All trees which are in a fruiting | _ * feed somewhere. Why not Bee that there is plenty for them 

condition have had a dressing of manure on T. D. Lewis -The oniv ,0 Y M ■ Y «u know quite well that if you bare 

n cnrfnpp The lime was scattered over Wn 't until the wat^r° n 1 k ^ ou Mn do i* to ® ee( lhngs, one crammed fuJJ. the other conuin- 

the surface. lhe lime was scattered over plants SofX ^ 7 sU ^ sfd ^- «nd then lift the ?. n ' y K, a / f ^ rlo f n ho **" i8 the Utter which protes 
the branches of the trees with a shovel when Q r into hows--;/ n cr 1 1< ‘ ni to flu °ther frame ,rre8,8t,bl e to the slug. 

the branches were damp. My impression is evidently starved Tift if -~ Your P'nnt is .^ h ® n Bee t0 |t that your larder is well filled. It won't cost 

that we do not, in a general way, use enough L fc a ri ch, moist root-run and D it ^nf^ inR ’ and give l£eiy seeds’iifmnfv bl ‘ y Guarantested Seeda. 

! I!U . ’ v . ® J 6 flower freely._ u wl11 then, no doubt h7ir . ^ ,m, ^? can 1 hel P growing, even ir they get only 

lime amor g fruit-trees. Vou ) lave | The prolvahility ia that t*i!./i«7 b ^ nc S' • ^ be care tbat Bees'Limited bestow on the 



How often have 


mnrh ernt, 7 e \° j t,ie fiRUrcfl named, growth* will he 
di5aip?a C r Ce i a Mt*u n f d hi h h to f U(:bn 4 e f s of tho ^Hl 
Sided ?L th ? w*hich has « 


OPPORTUNITY. 

you sown a packet of precious seeds, s few 


subsided, you cannot remedy this hut lw tJnSnf i! 06 “ < L < l re8 niaybe, waited and watched for results, and at last 
inp a genial warmth, ns advised the H.V r J.r'T Weak J y made their appearance: 


SHORT REPLIES. 

wait. untn^hrl h lr 0n J^L T, 8 you . can do 1* to 


y rV , ave fussed around them with lime, soot, and 
sawdust How you have templed the snails away with 
rations of bran walked the garden with candle and can of 
°- to ® nd ,our Yrail, wee things non est one bright 
summer s morning! And it was uot the least bit of use 
stamping viciously, and-etc., etc. The slugs have got to 
reed Bomewhere. Why not see that there is plenty for them 
. yo l? as w ?'l • You know quite well that if you have 
two pots of Beedlings, one crammed full, the other contain- 


*1 ...vfonti Tin* linK' wn* Konftpivd r>v^.r wait until the u V i vl K " ou do te to fyfuuuw. one crammed fu I. the other conuin- 

the 6Uiface. l he Dme was ficattereti over plants Sofullv ^7 imbsid lt’ and then lift the hobe ." latter which proves 

the brancheu of the trees with a shovel when or into boxes--V » sfcr th . em to «uother frame ,rreB,8t,bl e to the slug. 

the branches were clamp. My impression is evidently starved Tift it £ w iV > ~ Yo . ur P’ a «t is v JE h . en Bee t0 thttt your larder is well filled, ft won't cost 

that we do not, in a general way, use enough L fc a rj tb, moist root-run and**!^ *dif I t» InR ’ and give seeda’Iifmnfv bl ‘ y Giiarantested Seeds. 

inav wc . 6 J 6 flower freely._ u then, no doubt hTi A ,l,,nl ^i? can 1 he| P growing, even ir they get °my 

lime amor g fruit-trees. Vou ) lave ^ probability is that 7iL/in ob ^ nc ?- . The care that Bees Limited liestow on tie 

February lGth.— Looked over cold pits, re- they are crowdTn? in the house, a^d that 1 enwl?« °vnn h * i ^ 4 BeedB , before thp T as perfect 

moved dead leaves from plants, and siattired jSS '^ntTZ*^ lol^fc ^4 

a little dry. dusty peat and wood ashes in the {,y 6 {JJ}? { 00 far fro[n the glass l e andtha ,t t il u re4t tbem W(j11 * or treat them iIf. they 

damp places. Top-<lreared Gooreberrie s and Oardai. s, Jobasoa*. A 

other bueh fruitfi with old hotbed manure, if b l® b .. ma y J** had through ani^K^i ^nfdening,” ?®T a rather delicate point}, and you will have u glorious 
and forked it in lightly to cover it. Finished 7,I h f h blMk » th’. 8 , kl 

training Morello Cherries and Plnma on tho only thin?'«£*?.„°1 En . att «rk of Mate^ .JS bkefld'•r«* , in!!iS! n .!3 , ffc*V5??' or 
north wall, and pruned Roses on south wall. J“««y with a“«du?io D Sf "'3 sh ?re ,-h« ZlZdi 'St’™, 0^1 

Pruned Cratcgus Pyraeantha and other ttmatljni 1 " ,or ° h " *2™ *•»«, k,8u « h„in 8 . Wree^r iv it i.srTtu.ndpMinM. 

eh rubs on walls. was mi pp 11 ^ 1 0 ^^!. v° t ® u f. iS8U « of' January •uth ,rrUf N0W ' LEST Y0U FORGET! 

authorities at Kew* ‘ * BEES LTD.. 17RK Bill 1 ernrtr tn/cDOnfll 


training Morello Cherries and Plum« on 
north wall, and pruned Roses on south wall. 
Pruned Cratoegim Pyraeantha and other 
ehrubs on walls. 


lik« ih ■* you can have as much, or as little, a* you 
what r io value, and the Catalogue tells you exactly 

lotue J ot Reed8 , * ou Wl11 Set. Now, that is a Cata- 

logue worth having. Write for it. It is gratis and post free. 


But ,rrilf NOIV, LEST YOU FORGET! 
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THE TIMES OX THE WILD GARDEN. 

1 hppose we gardeners should take as a com- 
. lliaeat the attention now given to us by the 
journals. Lately there was an article 
| it the Tima, in large type, on the commonest 
,f the Geraniums, some of which run wild 
I like weeds. There is no harm in that, 

: ‘ bough such matter is- more worthy of a 
,{} }^e in the nurseryman's list. On Satur- 
iiu, January 27th, there was an article on 
wild garden, which we quote : 

- »H: .'oesthtadmluedthatthsphrase^wUdgarden ” 
\f'. ' f ** w 1 Parado x. If not an Indefensible contra. 
u 1 If*!/® te S ms i, There Is no need to labour the 
| I ml that Me thing signified by one.half of the 
i | krntojiat txictlv where the thing conveyed bv 
aoJ between them stand the 
Mg*, wall, ditch, or ha-ha — 

1 . P ro P er definition, exclusive and 

■ ■ n 0?' ° ihe Z arden -s l °s*’ But In spite of 
3L “J* ®*®5 Stands for a department of horti. 

no m °dcrn gardener pretending to 
[ TlTv 1 cjo l* nore > and whlcn many with 
" at a, l t0 being complete may very 

1 - ,J ’ ore - "Nature, plan,lag" and 

k ‘*, ar * titles sometimes given to the 
for ! he result there Is hardly any 
Vi baD the oxymoron with which recent 

^ %7?l llterature ha s made us familiar. The thing 

feL ZlaiLll™* 05 aewi ia the davs of Pax- 
"uJEL try ? exist *d under the name of 
vfi though It took too often the 

rpl overgrown shrubbery. 

f M the statement is wrong. 

tl & «nowy gardens of Paxton no such idea 

$0 I**" 8a . rden wa ? eV€r attempted. The 


-- 0 -. W M n«i ever uueiupiea. xne 
r 1 M nothing to do with a bushy wilder- 
^ ’' Mich as we find in every place, and the 

».^ r l Dlore ^gl^ctod the place the more 
iHtiti The wild garden is 

v anjdea of our own time, and refers 
! w(rs * n pluces they were rarely 
»/; , ore “ or oTiarcl Grass or common 
- t ; „/, lce8 f ou t of the garden proper. No 
« V] “ J. €n °J old sort could ever equal it 
j k! W i th the Narciftsi > which are 

■ to* of the wild garden, 

ul kinds now common were not in 
ago. I should like to 
»th r^ rt nt ^ r i a . awn 60I1 ? € acres jewelled 

, «WrpUntfl 08 »li5L Ue - Wl ! ,d ® ower > an<1 raan y 
du ,n Gra ^ s » m °' vn ever y 

, kjad;, - ^ idea w as simple as it can 
1, j 3[ .l Jpl that it should be obscured 
^T3„ Ro »" g i! 9h an( J such errors.—T he 
. * of The Wi,d Garden. M 

notes of the week. 

its (P-%^Perhaps 




If r. , J um (P-59). -Per 
' ;t ^n, 1? • C 5‘ Cheeter ' wiU kind] y 8i^ 

}* --doctor ?n 1 A 0nn f r tlon at hand ( through 
1 of this Aeia . Miaor - regarding the 

& ^ Anjou cal! If ac h-coloured Colchicum. 
u .i 1 , ^y-purple,” but mine 

1 aS th<? coIour of the 

•^ODl.—P RE8HWATRR. 

Sweet Peas. 


. b ^"*1* Pe a 8 *—Coneiderabte 


. v*' unit* \ 

( ' <v «n then the birds 
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ing the netting down and taking a few tender 
tops. Those who place food for birds in the 
garden in hard weather may be humane, but 
the damage done by sparrows and bud-eating 
birds is in many places very great.—W. 

Hellebores as cut flowers.— A delightful 
flower for cutting at this time is the Christ¬ 
mas Rose, and the best leafage to use with it 
is that of the Mahonia, the rich bronzy 
chocolate colour bringing out the clear white¬ 
ness of Die Hellebore. It would be better if 
less reliance were sometimes placed upon 
Maiden hair Fern—useful, of course, but.not 
essential, ns such things as the Mahonia in 
the case of Christmas Roses and many other 
flowers give a splendid contrast or association 
of colours. 

Winter-flowering Honeysuckles.— On a 

mild winter day the two fragrant-flowered 
Honeysuckles, Lonicera Standishi, and L. 
fragrantis6ima, are soon detected by their 
sweet scent, quite as strong as that of the 
Honeysuckle of the hedgerows. They are 
bushes rather than climbers, and very 
pleasing against a wall. True, they are not 
effective, but the quietly coloured flowers are 
so sweet and agreeable in mid-winter that, 
against a sheltered wall, these Honeysuckles 
are well worth planting. 

Seneclo grandifolius. —An unusual exhibit 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on January 23rd, was some' flower¬ 
ing examples of this giant Groundsel, which, 
however, was not seen to advantage in a com¬ 
paratively small state. It is a native of 
Mexico, and is sometimes known as Senecio 
Ghiesbreghti. It forms quite a woody stem, 
and a large branching head. The oblong- 
shaped leaves are large, and the flattened 
heads of yellow blossoms of a corresponding 
size. A specimen about 20 feet high has been 
noted in the temperate house at Kew.—X. 

The Winter Aconite.— Few early flower® 
are better known than E ran this hyemalis, but 
we have been surprised to find such a delight¬ 
ful plant comparatively rare in places where 
many opportunities are given to get a mass of 
its yellow flowers in their quaint collar of 
green leaves. In beds filled with deciduous 
shrubs, in the front of shrubberies, at the 
foot of such things ns standard Rhododen¬ 
drons and in Grass, the Winter Aconite gives 
pleasure. It grows in any soil, increases 
quickly, and is cheap to purchase in quantity. 
One of the best effects we have 6een with it 
is when planted in a bed of the Siberian Dog¬ 
wood, the glowing crimson stems of which are 
in rich contrast to the flowers of the Winter 
Aconite. 

Queen Anne’s double Daffodil.— Looking 
over the woodland the other day, it was 
pleasing to see an old colony of N. capax 
plenus making good progress, although 
planted in a rather uncongenial position. 
This fine old variety has gradually increased 
until it furnishes a considerable quantity of 
annually, and is quite unique among 


the inhabitants of the woodland. Owing, per¬ 
haps, to its slowness of increase, Queen 
Anne’vS Daffodil is stiU listed as “scarce ” in 
catalogues, and is comparatively expensive. 
The flowers, consisting of six rows of pale 
primrose petals, arranged in the form of a 
star, are very handsome, and being distinct 
in^shape and colour, are valuable for cutting. 

Apple Alfri8ton. —One of the very best 
cooking Apples in use from November to 
March, and one that succeeds well in a strong 
soil, is Alfriston. It bears very freely, the 
tree being of close growth. The fruit is of fine 
appearance, of a greenish shade of colour, 
and occasionally slightly freckled. When 
cooked it is of a most delicious flavour and 
beautiful colour, requiring less sugar than 
many late sorts. The amount of sugar re¬ 
quired by some late Apples in order to make 
them palatable is positively injurious, so that 
lkf Alfriston is doubly appreciated. 
Although, perhaps, the heaviest crops nre 
borne by trees growing in strong soils, 
Alfriston also doe® well in that of a lighter 
nature, and, what is more, having a liartlv 

bcaliti^ 10 "’ H may ** 1>lant * d in *11 

Rhododendrons from Cornwall. -Refer 
ence to these in Gardening Illustrated for 
February 3rd reminds one of the fine display 
of cut flowers of the Nobleanum section com 
tributed by Messrs. Gill, of Falmouth, to the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 23rd. Of course, in that favoured 
clime many things are possible that cannot 
even bo suggested in some parts of the 
country, but flowers of R. Nobleanum during 
the winter are. by no mean® unknown in other 
districts. Those exhibited by Messrs. G1 
showed a considerable variation in colour 
the flowers of some being quite a pale pink’ 
while others showed far more of the vivid 
colouring of R. arboreum. one of the parents 

n t iVS t, ° n -1 T, ! ough R - ar boreum cannot 
a® an outdoor shrub or tree be regarded as a 

R 1 W 8 Y 1 th ? ne,g),bourhood of London, vet 
it has played a very important part in the 
production of the brightly-coIouSed garden 
hybrids which go such a long way towards the 

s£ 257 Si , -r e ‘ r5 *“ £ 

Tropaeolum speciosum _Having f„;w, 

0t ! h0 F,ttme I pur 

^ dor “ ant r <*>te last March and 

planted them at the foot of a high hull a- 
facmg the north-east. Before phfntina T^” 8 
out the old soil and replaced 
ture of loam, manure, and leaf-soil in 

Tbe^nl T f h<? dra ' nag€ 1 knew *o be all right 
The plants commenced to grow in Mav i 
finally covered a wall epacf 4 w f 

12 feet high with a !i tile "aini^V £ Jid 

2 ™ d ^ng. They commenced Jo 

n-tin 10 ,^ ugust> and W€r o admired by all 

who saw thorn on account df the <( wn ri r ^ 
foliage combined with the showy hlSims , 
have always uKe, s too (1 this plant'Sim 
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cult to establish, especially in the district 
around Birmingham, but as it did bo well 
with me the first year I hope this may induce 
others who have failed to try it again. I am 
looking forward to a glorious display, as 
1 hope it will cover twice the amount 
of space this year.— Wm. Stanford, Witton, 
Birmingham. 

The Sand Verbena. One of the older 
annual flowers which are but rarely grown is 
Abrouia umbellata, the Sand Verbena. This 
is just the plant for tJiose who have a warm, 
dry, sunny bank or rockery, and who wish 
to grow on it a plant which is a break away 
from the common run of plants for such a 
place. The pretty heads of flowers, which 
are of a fine rose, with a white centre, are 
both effective and beautiful. Some say that 
Abronia umbellata is a perennial, but it is 
not so, save in the most favoured places, so 
that it must lie treated as a half-hardy 
annual, raising the seeds in heat, pricking 
out when strong enough, and planting in the 
open air after hardening them off, when 
danger from frost is past. The seeds may 
also be sown where the plants are to flower 
in the open in the middle of May.—S. A. 

Cotoneaster humifusa. This is one of the 
many Cotoneasters that we have within 
recent years received from China. From the 
number of species now in cultivation, and the 
intermediate forms that are continually 
cropping up, the genus Cotoneaster is at the 
present time a decidedly puzzling one. That 
at the head of this note is a first-rate subject 
for clothing a sloping bank or for planting on 
large arrangements of rockwork. It is of a 
quick, dense growth, and the long, trailing 
shoots lie almost flat upon the ground, the 
bright-red fruits in autumn forming a notable 
feature. It will thrive in fairly dry spots, as 
we are told it grows among rocky crevices in 
western China. It is readilv increased by 
layering the procumbent shoots, or by means 
of seeds when thcv are produced. K. It. W. 

Winter-flowering Ipomaeas.— For many 
consecutive winters a large plant of Ipomma 
Horsfall ine Briggsi in the Victoria Regia 
house at Kew, has formed a most attractive 
feature for a long time, and it is fully entitled 
to rank as one of the most beautiful of warm- 
house climbers. This particular variety does 
not, however, seem to be obtainable from 
the ordinary trade channels, at least I have 
inquired of several who do not keep it in 
stock. It is certainly different from the 
ordinary Ipoimea Horsfallife, the flowers 
being, I think, somewhat smaller, and of a 
richer colour, while the flower pcduncules 
and leaf stalks appear to have more colour. 
A white-flowered Ipouuea now in bloom is 
lpomtea ternata, also known jus I. 'J hom- 
soniana. It has been referred to as the white- 
flowered Ipoimea Horsfallia?, and the Convol 
vulue-like blooms are very pleasing in the 
depth of winter.—X. 

Forced shrubs.— The earliest of these put 
in an appearance at the meeting of the 
Roval Horticultural Society on January 
23rd. The white, single-flowered Marie Le- 
grave still holds its own as the best of the 
Lilacs for early forcing. Rosaceous plants, 
which later on contribute so largely to the 
list, of shrubs available for forcing, were also 
represented, there being some splendidly- 
flowered examples of Primus triloba, richer 
in colour than they usually are thus early in 
the season ; a double-flowered Peach (Clara 
Meyer), with soft pink blossoms ; and the 
well-known Pyrus Schiodeckeri. Magnolias, 
too, were very effective, especially Magnolia 
etellata, with a profusion of blossoms of the 
purest white. Of the larger hybrids belonging 
to the Soulangeana section, one named 
amabilis was very striking. Besides these, of 
shrubs that flower naturally at this season, 
there were numerous examples of Hamamelis 
arborea, Garrya elliptica, with its long pen¬ 
dulous catkins', and the winter Jasmine (J. 
nudiflorum).—T. W. 

Primula obconica.— Great advances have 
been made in this Primula within recent 
years, and in the varieties of to-day it is diffi¬ 
cult to trace the old Primula poculiformis, 
the name under which it was first grown. A 
representative collection of the finest forms 
was shown by Messrs. Sutton and Sons at the 


meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on January 23rd,' the flowers being large, 
finely formed, and showing a great variety in 
colour. The original species had lilac 
flowers, but now the blossoms vary from 
pure white to crimson, through various inter¬ 
mediate shades. Flowers of a deep carmine 
or carmine-crimson, nre particularly attrac¬ 
tive. In many cases a ring of a much darker 
tint surrounds the centre of the flower, while 
it has also in some instances a margin of a 
deeper hue. There is now in Primula 
obconica nearly, if not quite, ns wide a range 
in colour as in the innumerable forms of 
Primula sinensis. With the improvement 
now' to be found in the blooms of Primula 
obconica we do not hear so much of the 
poisonous nature of the foliage os we used to. 

Erica lusitanica.— Owing probably to the 
mild weather that we have up to now ex¬ 
perienced, this Heath, which had some of its 
earlier blossoms expanded before Christn.ua, 
is now nicely in flower. This opecies, which 
used to be generally known as Erica codo- 
nodes, is a native of Spain and Portugal. It 
belongs to what are usually termed the Tree 
Heaths. The largest of these is Erica 
arborea, which, as a rule, is less hardy than 
Erica lusitanica, though the two are at times 
confounded. Erica arborea has small white 
flowers, which are, generally speaking, de¬ 
veloped in early spring. In E. lusitanica the 
buds are tinged with pink, and the flowers, 
though white when expanded, are somewhat 
longer than those of E. arborea. Between 
these two a hybrid known as Erica Veitehi, 
in appearance about midway between its 
parents, has been raised. In tile colder parts 
of the country tlifese Heaths are liable to be 
injured during the winter, but even where 
they cannot be depended upon as outdoor 
shrubs they form very pleasing objects in the 
greenhouse. —X. 

Tuberous Tropaeolums (p. 62).—Some 
years ago now, Mr. Fitzherbert came to the 
same conclusion as Mr. Arnott and others, 
that there was ail earlier-blooming variety 
of Tropreolura tuberosum. In confirmation I 
will add my testimony that climate, at any 
rate, has nothing to do with it. I first knew 
the plant in Jersey, where it flowered in late 
autumn. Next, in a garden in Devonshire, 

I know where it bloomed (on a N.E. w all) in 
August. My next experience of it was in 
Scotland, where I saw it in flower on a 
cottage by the roadside near Ayr in July, and 
oil a cottage in Wigtonshire in August. Is it 
not probable that it, like many another 
plant, dislikes root disturbance, and that if 
one can leave it alone (covering up the tuliers 
in w inter) it will flower freely and early pro¬ 
vided it is planted in poor 'soil probably 
lime-rubble -the early Devon pateh being 
planted in a north house-border among many 
other plants. I have here many tubers from 
the said Devon garden planted in various 
places, and after three years 1 am still with¬ 
out flowers but I lifted the tubers. The 
growth last year was very strong, and a 
quantity of tubers formed. One bulb I gave 
away. This was planted on a little bank full 
of Eseallonia roots, and did produce one 
bloom last. year. I think this all goes to 6how 
that position, a suitable rooting medium, and 
non-disturbance of roots arenecessary to make 
the plants bloom.— Freshwater. 

Michaelmas Daisies for effect. -One of 
the most beautiful pictures that I saw in any 
garden during last autumn was made up of 
three or four beds of the Amellus Michaelmas 
Daisies. I wns fortunate in catching the 
plants just as they were at their best. As a 
mass, the plants left nothing to be desired. 
At intervals, certain varieties stood out dis¬ 
tinctly from their rjvals both for their rich 
colouring and the beautiful form of the 
flowers. In all there were about thirty 
varieties—six plants of each sort. The plants 
were about 2 feet in height, and in most in¬ 
stances more than 2 feet in diameter. The 
colour that predominated was blue, in tones 
of a most varied description. Other colours 
represented in the display were deep helio¬ 
trope-blue, blush-lilac, violet, light blue, pink 
as represented by Perry’s Favourite, and a 
lovely soft tone of pink seen in the newer 
Perle Rose —a continental introduction. In 


some instances the florets were long mwi #1 
narrow , and in others they were broad and 
long. During late September and the earlier , 
half of October I know of nothing eo 
beautiful, and readers who may be interested 
in these autumn flowers should try a few of 
the better and more distinct sorts. My 
reason for calling attention to Aster Amelidem¬ 
and its varieties at this time is tliat^ 
a stock of plauts may be worked up between* 1 
the present time and the planting period in 
late spring. It is astonishing what a plant 
now represented by a single shoot will jj^ 
develop into in the course of a season, wlwi 
the ground is deeply dug and liberally 
manured.— D. B. Crane. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris atylosa), cutting. I 
By far the best way of enjoying this h.vely J 
winter blooming Iris is to cut the bud* at 
soon as they appear, tightly rolled up likai| 
cigarettes. They will open then perfectly til 
water in a warm room free from dama^ bjM 
wind, rain, or slugs. Moreover, a dozeaH 
buds will travel with perfect safety by J 
in a small box, and be a great treat at tin | 
dull season. j 

-Upon reading “ Bosmere’s ” experiene | 

of his Iris stylosa I should like to say th« i 
mine have never flowered so well as till \j 
winter. Ever since December 21et I liari' 
been constantly cutting, sometimes six an * 
once fifteen buds. I must have had quit 
fifty blooms already from a patch ayardlon§ 

I w atered them during the hot summer- 
M. J. y., Weybridge. 

- In reply to-** Bosmere,” I have grow i . 

Iris stylosa in Devon and Isle of Wight fd J 
years. I find it resents disturbance and ncuJ 
quarters, and takes some time to re-eetabliiB 
itself. I have had it in this garden 
S.W.) for four years, and this is the lirW 
winter it has bloomed early, the first flout H 
coining out on the 9th November, 1911. ilH 
previous years it did not come into bloom till 
February. It was the same in DevonslurO 
Every year after planting it came into flovu^ 
earlier and earlier. I may add that last Apf'"' 
I divided some of my clumps and replanU 
them alongside the old clumps. 1 have n 
had one bloom from any of these replant* 
clumps; in fact, they all blit died in tl 
drought, even though I watered the lied. T 
plants must have full sun, and I imagine th« 
require a lot of water when making their ik 
growth of roots and foliage.—F reshwater 

The dwarf “Irish” Juniper.-l )>» 
nothing to withdraw in tny reference to t 
stature of this attractive shrub. It w 
written with a desire to avoid any w 
statement, as one soon learns that ma 
j>eople who want, a dwarf shrub are d s, 
pointed if it should exceed the height stab 
1 have in my garden a plant of at le 
twenty years’ growth and which i* alx 
4 feet high. It is not usual to see it tl 
height, but it is well to speak as you In 
and to say that it will reach it. 1 * n 
the shrub extremely well, and have it 0 
a few inches high ; but it is impossible 
guarantee that it will not run up conoid 
ablv in certain soils, even if they are not 
to lie classed os “rich soils.” Some peo 
strike it freely, and seem to have little a 
culty in its cultivation, even for the first 
years. It is a plant of which no one < 
say too much in its favour, and those v 
have it not may well purchase it. I atn , 8 
tha-t Mr. Stormonth has such a high opw 
of this shrub.—S. A. D. 

- The late Mr. P. Neill Fraser, of Ec 

burgh, gave me a small plant about tvw 
years ago. Each season it seemed •> 
more beautiful. The present heia i 
26 inches. Another specimen of ttic * 
age is only 18 inches. Both 
soil full of broken slate, in which an c 
fers delight. The largest specimen l 
ever seen of the above Juniper i i 
garden near here, planted in miK 
Soil. It. is about 2 feet 8 inches in heu 
Cuttings strike easily in AuffWt, 
best not to plant them out tillthey are 
years old. Another Juniper whic , 

is very rare in this country is i 

It flowers freely here during the 
and winter.—E. Chablbs > 

Derw, Bettws j y~Cotd* J - ~ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. j Maruh i,J S fc J® mcnth "ben they arc most common Goat Willow, or Palm, as it is often 
_ j noticeable. The common Alder (Ainu. called (Ball's caprea), is one of the most 

PHIVFSF OUTNCF ! bUt mU A Ch * v atkins beautiful, for its large, flufTv yellow cat kina 

CHINESE Q • are produced by A. incana, A. tcnuifolia, and | are borne with the greatest freedom in 

Tho« who are interested in wall plante—and A. viridie. The female flowers of the f March. S. lanata is another species which 
in our country, walls often give the best sur- I Alders are red and borne in small, cylindrical has somewhat similar, though larger, catkins. 

v Phe Crack Willow (S. fragilis) may lie dis¬ 

tinguished by its long, slender catkins, whilst 
the male forms of S. viridis, nndulata, 
nigricans, triandra, Smithiana, pentandra, 
and purpurea are all showy. It is well known 
that Willows, as a rule, bear their male and 
female fknvers in different catkins and on 
different plants, but in at least two ca-.se« this 
peculiarity is set aside, and both kinds of 
flowers are borne in the same catkin. These 
exceptions are Salix cinerea, var. Medemii 
| and S. sesrjuitertia. In the former ease male 
and female flowers are intermixed, but in the 
latter instance the female flowers occupy the 
lower position in the catkin, and male flowers 
are found about the apex. 

Attention was directed a few weeks ago to 
the ornamental character of the male 
j flowers of the Aspens, but other members of 
the Poplar family have just claims for recog¬ 
nition. In some cases the female flowers arc 
//* showy also, Pop til us balsamifera being a case 
v in point. Some of the Poplars arc more showy 

I a few days prior to the flowers expanding 

j than they are later, for in the early stages 
they are red and later yellow’. The most eon- 
spicuous of the Birches is the .Japanese 
1 Betula Maximowiezi. Its male catkins are 
3 inches to 4 inches long, and n number are 
borne together, producing an elegant effect. 

1 Although it has not been in cultivation many 
years, it gives promise of being one of our 
most useful species, for it is of very vigorous 
l.abit, with large leaves and handsome 
silvery bark. The male inflorescences of 
other Birches are more or less showy. Horn¬ 
beams and Oaks are included in the group, 
Hut although many of them carry large num¬ 
bers of catkins, there is nothing about them 
_ I to warrant special attention. It. may not be 

i out of place, however, to notice a peculiarity 

l^enng shuts oj the Ch.nese Ou.nce ^Cydonia sinensis). | ^ ^jTo^AJ 

fall as soon as the pollen is shed, but in the 

WtoLr ‘°r h * #r « thiS I "**«“’ “ by “1 uVy 


oval cone-like fruits. Garrva elliptica is a I continue on the tree in a living condition for 


familiar example of a catkin-bearing slirub 
which is popular for garden planting. Its long 


bo? for gardening may care to hear of this catkins, followed by the familiar oblong or 
.aiidsonie Qumee, of which we figure flower- oval cone-like fruits. Garry a elliptica is a 
g«J 00 t« aud the fruit. It seems to be hardy familiar example of a catkin-bearing shrub 
-***’ producing its pink flowers very which is popular for garden planting. Its long 
7 on » waU, and fruiting occasion- ° 1 

fJi u * L know nothing of its value as a ----- 

I. 11 ' but th « fruit seems of a kind to 
wo rage us to use it like that of the true 
2 " u t " e eo rich in things for pre- 
rung ami other uses that the consideration 
'»not important. • W. 

CATKIN BEARING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Althoioh it is unusual to plant the various 
lrtW a riDg tr ^ and “bri.bs for the sake 
1. exce ? i in a few cases, there 

duri. an ! °which arc decidedly showy 
L ? j! l€ flooring period, and as a num- 
tnon.. t m ar f included amongst our com- 
landsealj^f^tu ® hrubs > th f>' brighten up the 
rule tJ?V n x^pective seasons. As a 

lore ^ ear male ca tkins are 

those which bear female 

wk€re catkins of male and 
, 0V€PS arc borne on the same tree or 
15 USUa ^’ tke ma ^ € catkins which are 
whith fln COn8p ^ oua * Naturally, the kinds 
Utraet tu** wkl st tbo branches are leafless 
tuTirf 10 ? 1 ? lU?ntioI b and the fact is apt 
hW ^at sorae ca tkin-bearing 

Wu °?- as . late a3June. 

% catkin-bearing bushes 

Sif 1 “2J75 quickly to mind, for ifce 

in taS6 * ls are conspicuous 

Uti FeW™ 8 * ^ voo<i durin S January -- 

LnncU i , Close inspection of the ^ 

Lrn^. fl €aIs ^ 8n, all clusters of bright- Fruit of the 

S3 1 1 fl° w ^*^ th °ugh they may not be 1 

grower. r .. a fiance. Where the large- 

CoiunSl i«^! n ! nopl t (Corylus catkins of yellowish-green male flowers 

3 inch maIe catkins, which are appear in midwinter. The green female 
for in Fctm . 4 S cll€s lo ng, ma y be looked flowers are inconspicuous. 

^picnota ^ ma 5£Ald<?rs also fo?m Amongst the Willows many of the showiest 
jijecte dufng |3jlv members of the group may be found. The 


j several months. After the hatching of the 
' eggs the irritation set up by the feeding of the 


Fruit oj the Chinese Quince . 


. • The many.-A4ders also foim 
jt ^ b du^^v 


.voung infioct causos n numb«r of small 
galls to appear, which, have somewhat of the 
appearance of string* 0 f Red ^Currants, hen« 
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hors of upright inflorescences of the Sweet 
Chestnut will be called to mind ; these, 
although showy, have few friends, on account 
of their decidedly unpleasant odour. Can a 
and Juglans are other members of the 
family. One of the most striking of the 
Juglans, or Walnut family, is J. cordiformis, 
a Japanese species. Its male catkins are 
sometimes 9 inches to 12 inches long. The 
female flowers are also borne in catkins, so 
that half-a-dozen or more fruits may be borne 
in a long cluster. Pterocarya caucaeica is a 
familiar example of a lengthy catkin of 
female flowers. When the fruits are ripe the 
catkins hang to a length of 12 inches. 

Although they are not grouped with cat¬ 
kin-bearing trees, the Conifers may well Ive 
mentioned at the same time, for the male 
cones are not unlike catkins to the casual 
observer. Cedars, Pines, Firs, Yews, 
Cupressuses, etc., are all conspicuous in their 
flowering time on account of the large 
amount of pollen they bear. A gust of wind 
or the sudden shake of a branch on a fine day, 
causes the pollen to be distributed in clouds, 
and it sometimes happens that the ground 
beneath the branches is yellow with pollen. 
Although many of the catkin-bearing trees 
would not be accepted as really ornamental 
flowering trees, they are sufficiently interest¬ 
ing and beautiful to warrant more than pass 
ing attention. 


POLLARDED TREES. 

Among the most, characteristic objects in our 
river valleys, such as that of the Thames, 
and in our well-watered pasture land, such 
as the district which lies between the Mem 
dip and Quantock Hills, are the rows of 
round-headed Willows which fringe the 
banks of almost every watercourse. These 
pollards begin their life as a simple row of 
stakes, originally, perhaps, the upright 
posts of a fence ; but th© W r illow has such 
vitality that the stakes take root and in a few 
years form trees. The stake, sawn off 
straight at the top, usually sends out a 
crown of shoots, and thus starts at once in 
its ultimate form, but should young trees or 
untrimmed boughs be planted, they are 
sawn of! when they have reached the desired 
height of stem. There are various reasons 
for this treatment of the Willow, which, 
in its natural form, is a'beautiful tree. The 
principal one, no doubt, is, that old W “low 
timber has very little value, whereas the 
young boughs which spring from the 
‘pollarded trunk are useful in any state or 
their development. When young they can 
l)e used for basket and wickerwork, though 
in the districts where the many kinds of 
Willow are cultivated for that purpose they 
are grown in beds, and the stem cut. close 
to the ground. When older they are much 
used for rough post and rail fencing, and 
various other purposes. While they thus 
supply useful wood, and with their mass of 
roots strengthen the banks of watercourses, 
they are not so injurious to the Grass 
around them as larger and more spreading 
and heavily-leaved trees would be. A thickly- 
planted row, when the heads are allowed to 
grow large, forms also a good shelter, and 
Serves to break the force of the wind over 
crops. In Holland and Belgium the long 
row^s of round-headed Willows stretch for 
miles across the marshy meadows, and are 
the only objects that arrest the eye on these 
interminable flats, unless it be a windmill or 
a church steeple in the misty distance. 

Although the Willow is the commonest of 
pollard trees, others are also pollarded for 
various reasons and uses. The Lombardy 
Poplar, for instance, when planted as a pro¬ 
tection round buildings, is often pollarded in 
order to prevent danger from its falling, 
and the Ash, Hornbeam, and Wych Elm are 
pollarded for poles; the knotted heads of 
this last are also very beautiful for cabinet 
work. The Mulberry-trees in North Italy 
are pollarded every year; the young shoots 
and leaves are given as food to the silk¬ 
worms, and the stems form supports for the 
Vines, which are festooned from one tree to 
another down each side of the long patches 
of corn or lentils. . 

In some parts of Suffolk, and no doubt in 


other counties, the Oaks have been much 
pollarded, and some of the finest Oaks I 
have ever seen have been so cut in past 
times, as also were Yew-trees. P. 
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NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

The deciduous Cypress.-A deciduous Cypress 
tret> in this garden lias little sprays all over It of 
what I take to he flowers. 1 enclose a piece. 1 
have lived here for twelve years, and have never 
seen them before. 1 should be glad t-o know if it is 
unusual for the tree to flower.— Talbot. 

[The specimen of deciduous Cypress sent 
for examination shows immature male in¬ 
florescences. A microscopic examination has 
been made, and these inflorescences appear 
to be somewhat abnormal. Further specimens 
might be sent when development is more 
complete.] 

Olearia insignia.— The New' Zealand flora 
includes a large number of peculiarly in¬ 
teresting as well as ornamental plants, and 
Olearia insignia may b© considered one of 
the choicer shrubs. It was discovered as 
long ago as 1850, by I)r. Rough, in the 
northern part of the Middle Island, where it 
is s>aid to occupy the rocky banks of streams 
from sea level to an altitude of 5,000 feet. 
Under cultivation it grows but a few feet 
high, with rather few, thick brandies. The 
leaves an 1 thick in texture, deep green above, 
and woolly beneath by reason of a dense 
mass of greyish or pale-brown hairs. The 
Daisy-like flower-heads are each nearly 
3 inches across, and appear singly on long, 
stout stalks. The ray florets are white and the 
disc yellow. In Cornwall and other mild 
parts of the country it may be grown out-of- 
doors, but in other places the shelter of a 
cold greenhouse is required. Its compara¬ 
tive rareness is probably due to its being 
rather difficult to propagate, for although 
cuttings may be rooted, they are difficult to 
deal with, and no great number of suitable 
cuttings can be obtained, even where several 
plants exist. When seeds are at hand, they 
are likely to form a more rapid means of 
increase. 

Escallonia exoniensis. This garden form 
of Escallonia, which has now been known for 
some years, is a very pretty autumn-flowering 
shrub ; in fact, at’Christmas it w as still bear¬ 
ing a considerable number of its pretty white 
blossoms. The flowers are, in early autumn, 
very attractive to the brightly-coloured 
butterflies belonging to the Vanessa section. 
While on the subject of hybrid Escallonias, 
Escallonia Langleyeneis, I think one of 
the most beautiful shrubs we have, comes to 
mind. It is a hybrid between the deciduous 
Escallonia Philippiana, with white blossoms, 
and the bright-red Escallonia mivcrantha, 
which is of an evergreen nature. In 
the summer the flowers of E. Langleyeneis 
are of a deep rose tint, but a scattered suc¬ 
cession of blossoms is then kept up till 
autumn is well advanced. At that time they 
are then more of a ruby-red colour, and very 
effective. As one of the parents is deciduous, 
E. Langleyeneis would only lie expected to be 
at most eub-evergreen ; in fact, a specimen 
I lately saw, despite the mild weather we 
have experienced, has very few leaves re¬ 
maining on it. Escallonia Langleyensie is 
one of the most beautiful hlirubs we have for 
a wall or screen.—C. P. W. 

Olearia macrodonta _This is one of the 

shrubs which is constantly causing surprises, 
for in some gardens in the south-east of 
England it cannot be depended on to live 
through a winter of ordinary severity in the 
open ground, yet in Shropshire it has been 
known to live for many years and grow into 
a large bush without protection. Further¬ 
more, several large bushes were recently 
noted in the open ground as far north as 
Forres, whicli were said to be rarely in¬ 
jured by frost, although a plant like Spar- 
tiuin juneeum, about the hardiness of which 
little doubt usually exists, was stated to be 
a doubtfully hardy plant in that district. 
Olearia macrodonta i6 a New Zealand shrub, 
with dark-green leaves, which have prettily- 
dented margins. Its white, Daisy-like 
flowers are borne in large, flat inflorescences 
during June and July. In New Zealand it 
sometimes grows to a* height of 20 feet, with 
a trunk 2} feet in diameter. In this country 




it is seen as a bush up to 6 feet or 8 feet 
high. Although there are very many places 
where it is not likely to succeed, its orna¬ 
mental character warrants a trial in any 
likely place.—D. 

The Indian Horse Chestnut.— It is unfor- 
tunate that this tree has not been more 
widely planted, for, although it has been 
grown in one or two gardens in the country 
for many years, it does not appear to have 
become well known. As it. possesses all the 
characteristics of a first-rate ornamental 
tree, it is probable that it will take a more 
prominent place in the future. ASsculue 
indica differs from the common Horse Chest¬ 
nut in its larger, somewhat thinner leaves 
and in its longer and less dense inflows- 
cences. The individual flowers are, however, 
very similar in ‘size and colour. Another 
point of distinction is noticeable in the 
fruits, for they are much smaller than those 
of JE. Hippocastanum, with thin, brown, 
almost spineless husks. A great point in its 
favour is that it blossoms six or eight weeks 
later than the ordinary Horse Chestnut, 
thus adding to the by no means lengthy list 
of showy, July-flowering trees. The Indian 
Horse Chestnut could not bo grown any 
further north than the common kind, 
although it is quite suitable for most places 
where that tree will grow.—D. 

Road-tarring and trees. — In several 
cases (savs the “ International Agricultural 
Bulletin*) attention has been drawn to the 
pernicious effect of tarring roads on the 
neighbouring vegetation. Trees beside or 
near the tarred paths or roads can be dis¬ 
tinguished by the more stunted appearance 
of the foliage. The leaves are smaller and 
often curled or spitted, sometimes even 
ragged; they fall earlier and the years 
shoots are less vigorous. The upper parts 
of the trees are less affected than the lower. 

A number of measurements on Catalpa 
bignonioides, Robinia pseudo-acacia, and 
other trees, shows the effects of proximity to 
a sunny and much frequented tarred roa . 
Various measurements of leaf surface, num¬ 
ber of leaves, etc., have been recorded, and 
it seems clear that it is only in certain 
cases, particularly along 6unny roads where 
there is a great deal of traffic, that tarnng 
has a pernicious effect on the neighbouring 
plants. 

[There is no doubt that tarred roads have 
an injurious effect on plants growing along¬ 
side. Last summer, in my front garden, 
had a number of Pelargonium Paul Crampe, 
which were planted previous to the tarring 
of the road. These were very healthy and 
doing well, both as regards flowering bh 
growth, but after the road had been laid wim 
the tar macadam a sudden change came over 
the plants, the leaves of which warned a 
burned appearance and perished. Ine p an 
were, in the end, rendered quite leaflets, 
new growth was made, and before the seaso 
was over they had to be thrown on wW ru . 
bish heap. The same thing was noticeable in 
the case of gardens along the road, Begoni 
Fuchsias, Stocks, and other plants neiug 
affected in the same way.—E d.] 

Lonicera Halloana.— There are several 
evergreen flowering shrubs occasional v 
Used in the place of Ivies, Ampelopsis, o - 
to act as screens, but some of them a . 
slow' growth, and are a long time cov g 
the area required. This does not »PP'. 
the above-named Japanese Honeys , J 
which can be thoroughly recommended^ 
anyone requiring a plant for such a P u PJjrf* 

Of dense as well as rapid growth, it qujcW 
makes a most effective screen. The foliage 
is large, of a bright pleasing green, and m 
flowers, although small, are very t 

duced and sweet. Of a fairly clear w 
time of expansion, they change to a P* 
yellow with age.—E. B. S. 

’ Kalmia latifolia.- There is a fairly a f°$ h e fest 
among the American Laurels, nts flourish 

known being K. Jatifolia. While tbeee Plan‘ ar * to . 
best in peat, .tilt, it i, not SL 

their well-being, a good, deep, rather m that 
suiting them. It may not be gW*rally k w hj h 
this Kalmia can be freely raised 
generally may be obtained from horne-gro JLjjing 
but, naturally, some time elapses^before 
plants bloom. When of a suitable {£. these jw 
be potted and gently forced, when they mane ^ 
attractive plants fox the gitciahonse.-K. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

5 GIANT SEA HOLLY 

_ blTXGIVir OIGANTEUH). 

Tara, Saliva of Armenia, (hough larger 
■Bkilpiiie plant*, is n decided acqui- 
ritiofl U) tbe rock garden, when 6omc bold 
nomontorr of rocknork is available. It 
looks best, I think, when it is planted on a 
wbsxhiry ehoulder, but is out of place as 
ll« crown to one of the higher places in the 
rock garden If the position chosen is a 
hippy one, this tine plant is most imposing, 
»h<n f from its large basal leaves, rises the 


—it is a low growing plant, somewhat rosette¬ 
like the first year, and throws up the inflores¬ 
cence the next. Reginald A. Malby. 


THE SEMPERVIVUMS. 

(HOUSELEEK.) 

T hese ore valuable for dry places in the rock 
garden, where oilier alpines refuse to grow. 
They will thrive in the hollows of the rocks 
and in crevices, tightly wedged in with stonesj 
and are also useful for dry wall cultivation, 
The common Houseleek (S. tectorum) is fre 
quently met with, growing in large patches 
on the roofs of old buildings and walls. Some 
kinds are quite distinct from others, yet many 
so closely resemble each other that it is * 
difficult matter to determine them apart 
Their propagation is easily accomplished by 
means of offsets, which, if taken off and firmly 


Eryngium giganienm. From a photograph sent 
by Mr. R. A. Malby , Woodjord, Essex. 


P*psh-white iuflurcjiccnce, consisting of a 
“latitude of Teazle-like flowers, surrounded 
J prickly bracts, the whole resembling a 
In the alpine garden I find it 
■Tuii 01M3 H°* or * fl pike only is per- 

*ed to ‘throw up,” and if more than one 
•*n» !rom the base, thev should, I think, be 
^dully cut out. 

plant is not fastidious as lo soil, and I 
00 special attention is ncces-ary in this 
JI l he *ite chosen for it is one 
ich will permit of the whitish foliage of 
r J*' 11 * contrasted with the dark- 
tifi kT , r grow ing near, the result 
w itill more gatitifaclory. Tliere seems 
k *pme difference of opinion as to w bother 
ca a »true perennial. Probably, like many 
m li in its native country, 

it i. rS ® TOwn * n our I*'* congenial climate 
10mA 01016 ^ an a b ; - ennia I- II grown 
»u*£r ,nd I feel sure. is the most 
wry way of getting H ft*ndsom4 plaits 
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wedged in, will soon become established. 
Just sufficient soil, which should consist of 
loam, cow-manure, and mortar-rubble, 
thoroughly mixed together, is all that is 
necessary to hold the plants in their places 
when first planted. October is a suitable 
month for planting, ns then the atmosphere is 
not so dry, and the offsets have a better 
chance of rooting. 8. lteginte Amelias, with 
yellow flowers, has very bold rosettes of a 
dark-green colour. Unfortunately it produces 
few side growths, therefore it is by no means 
common. One thing in its favour is that it 
does not flower frequently, so the rosettes re¬ 
main in good condition for some time. 
S. arachnoideum (Cobweb Houseleek) takes 
its common name from the white, downy cob¬ 
web appearance caused by the points of the 
leaves being connected and covered by tiny 
while webs. S. Lnggeri is similur to the pre- 
ceding, but of larger growth. S. globiferum 
(Hen and Chickens) is one of the most com¬ 


pact and neatest growing of all, with small 
yellow blossoms. The offsets are produced so 
thickly from the older rosette that frequently 
one finds the little round balls pushed quit© 
off from the plant and lying about stemless 
and rootless. It is of quick growing habit, 
and soon makes a good-sized patch. S. triste 
[ ami atropurpureum are very similar in 
* appearance, with dull red rosettes, making 
them highly attractive when grown in good 
clumps. 8. fimbriatum lias small green 
rosettes, the leaves of which are lined nt the 
edges with small hairs. 8. Funcki, S. fili- 
ferum, and S. Powelli are very similar. 

The downy matter characteristic of the 
Cobweb Houseleek usually disappears in the 
winter and returns again in the spring, while 
the colour of the red-foliaged species fades, 
becoming brighter as the senson advances. 

E. C. Poo l.EY. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 

These plants have been referred to by more 
than one correspondent recently, and their 
remarks reminded one of times when they 
were more popular and better cultivated than 
now. The rounded petals we used so much 
to admire in flowers are giving way to some¬ 
thing that may be useful in a cut state. Who 
now would think of growing named sorts of 
Cinerarias, for instance, rearing fresh plants 
each year from cuttings or offsets? 

I note there are several classes at the 
forthcoming International Exhibition devoted 
to zonals, and I am wondering if we shall 
meet with huge specimens, amass of blossoms, 
was the case some score of years ago. 
Personally, I do not wish to see again the 
monuments of patience — the highly-trained 
plants of those days. Be this as it may, 1 
would not like to see the cultivation of Zonal 
Pelargoniums in winter given up. For an 
amateur with limited glass accommodation, 
and with few chances of taking up many sub¬ 
jects, they will provide a hobby that is bound 
to be interesting; and they give warmth and 
colouring in the dull mouths that few plants 
will provide. Essentially a country plant in 
winter, the Zonal Pelargonium likes clear 
air, and, therefore, it may be well for those 
placed among fogs and undue moisture to re- 

S ard it only as a very useful plant fbr til© 
ower garden. From simple methods of cul¬ 
ture I never failed to get a good display, last¬ 
ing from November to the end of February. 
This latter is a good time to propagate a 
fresh supply, by taking the points of the 
shoots which have been flowering. Put one 
cutting in the centre of a 3-iuch pot filled 
with almost anything in the way of soil. The 
soil from the old Chrysanthemum stools 
will do admirably. This may be jud moist. 
Press the soil in firmly, then stand the pots 
on a greenhouse shelf, and forget them and 
the cuttings for a week or two. After this a 
sprinkling overhead with water ouee or twice 
a week should keep the cuttings going until 
they have formed roots, when new leaves will 
form. In five or six weeks from the time the 
cuttings were put in, and after the tips have 
been removed to make them bushy, the plnnt* 
should be ready for a shift, this time into 
5-inch pots, in which they may flower. Place 
one good crock over the hole of the pot and 
use the material nnmed or fresh loam without 
anything mixed with it; and press the soil 
down firmly, as we must bear in mind a hard, 
short-joiuted growth is desirable. For this 
reason we must not use much fire-heat, and 
each plant should have ample space wherever 
stood. 

By the end of May the open air is the best 
position, a convenient spot, generally, being 
in single rows at the side of garden paths. It 
will be well to stand the pots on tiles, or the 
like, to prevent rooting into the ground. 
There is little to do all the summer except to 
attend to watering in bright weather, bearing 
in mind the small pots—this may be a daily 
duty—and removing all flower-buds as soon 
os they show. The tips of some of the longer 
shoots may be nipped out. So on up to the 
middle of Septemberp^lfeiF! like plants should 
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to stand them on inverted flower pots, as this 
allows more air to pass among the leavee than 
would follow if stood on the stages. Water¬ 
ing must not be neglected. It may be needed 
in abundance for a time, until the duller 
period comes, when moisture should be given 
with some care, and stimulants will be 
necessary to assist the trusses of bloom. 
There is nothing I have found eo suitable to 
zon&Ls as soot-water and Peruvian guano, 
both of which contain a good supply of 
ammonia. A temperature suitable to their 
proper flowering would be from 50 degs. to 
55 degs., and with fresh air about them on all 
favourable occasions. S. W. 

GROWING PLANTS FOR 
GREENHOUSE. 

1 Have lately taken a house with two well-heated 
greenhouse, and am anxious to make the most of 
them. I should be glad of advice as to how to have 
Cyclamens flowering next winter, al*o Cineraria 
stellata and various Primulas, Scarlet Salvias, and 
winter-flowering Pelargoniums. How should they be 
grown? I should like general advice on the best 
tire of a greenhouse. My gardener and 1 are inex¬ 
perienced in greenhouse work.— Mildred. 

[In order to have the greenhouse plants, 
concerning which you inquire, in flower dur¬ 
ing next w'Lnter and early spring, they will 
need different methods of treatment. Cycla¬ 
mens for the purpose should have been sown 
last August, and the only course available 
for you now is to obtain young plants in the 
spring fit for shifting into larger pots. 
These can be purchased at a comparatively 
cheap rate. Seed of Cineraria may be sown 
in May, June, or July, according to the time 
you wish to have the plants in flower. Of 
Primulas, the different forms of Primula 
sinensis should be sown in April and May 
for autumn and winter flowering, and in 
June and July for blooming in the spring. 
Primula oboonica, of which there is now a 
beautiful selection, should be sown in March 
or April, and the same applies to the pretty 
vel Low-flowered Primula kewensis. The 
lilac-coloured Primula malacoides, intro¬ 
duced from China only a few years ago, has 
already become a £reat favourite for winter 
blooming, as it will maintain a succession 
of'its pretty little flowers for a long time. 
As you say, scarlet Salvias are effective. 
These may be grown from seed sown in 
March or April or from cuttings struck in 
the spring. These latter are preferable, ns 
they gloom when dwarfer and flower more 
freely than seedlings. After the cold 
w'e-ataier is over, these Salvias may be stood 
out-of-doors and treated much as Chrysan¬ 
themums arc at that season. The slender- 
growing Salvia Pitcheri, with pretty blue 
flowers, is particularly valuable for the 
greenhouse late in the autumn, supplying as 
it does a tone of colour but little represented 
among flowering plants at that season. 
Zonal Pelargoniums should be struck early 
in the spring, and as soon as rooted they 
must be stopped, in order to induce a bushy 
habit of growth. It is very essential that 
they are given plenty of light and air. 
Shifted on when necessary, they will l>e 
ready to be put into their flowering pots by 
June. These pots may be from 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter, as larger pots are not 
so satisfactory. Throughout the rest of the 
summer they must be stood out-of-doors on a 
good hard bottom, safe from worms, and in 
a spot fully exposed to sun and air. An oc¬ 
casional stimulant will be helpful, and the 
flower-buds must all be kept pinched off. 
The result of this will be that in early 
autumn, when it is time to take them in¬ 
doors, these Pelargoniums will be firm and 
sturdy plants, ready to develop their flowers 
as soon as they are placed under favourable 
conditions. For flowering throughout the 
winter a light, buoyant atmosphere and a 
minimum temperature of 50 degs. are neces¬ 
sary. 

We presume that you have no greenhouse 
plants at present, yet would like your houses 
as gay in the summer as in the winter. If 
eo, you might in the spring purchase young 
plants of such mbjects as Fuchsias, Pelar¬ 
goniums of sorts, Lantanae, Heliotrope, Mar¬ 
guerites, Petunias, Plumbago capensis, and 
other things that would go a good way to¬ 
wards the embellishment of vour green¬ 
houses in the summer. Furthermore, 
Tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias, and Cannes 


can be recommended, and these, if purchased 
now when dormant, can be sent at a much 
cheaper rate than when they are established 
in pots. Beside these, seeds may be sown 
early in March of Balsams, Browallia elata, 
Clarkias, Godetias, Iinpatiens Holsti, Mirnu- 
lus, Mignonette, Nemesia, Nicotiana, Petunias, 
Rehmannia angulj.ta, Rhodanthe Mangles-i, 
Schizanthus, Streptocarpus, Statiee Suwo- 
rowi, Stocks, Thunbergia alata, Torenias, and 
Verbenas. Most, of these will flower during 
the summer, and yield a good display at a 
cheap rate. The large specimens of Schi¬ 
zanthus that form such a striking feature 
at many of the late spring and early summer 
exhibitions are sown in August or Septem¬ 
ber, but if sown early in March the plants 
will flower well towards the latter part of 
the summer. Autumn and winter-flowering 
subjects of which young plants may be pur¬ 
chased in the spring and grown on through¬ 
out the summer would include:—Chrysan¬ 
themums of different sorts, which can be 
grown out-of-doors till the buds are well ad¬ 
vanced ; Tree or Perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tions, that will, with careful treatment, 
yield a long succession of their charming 
blossoms; Rouvardias that need much the 
same treatment as Fuchsias; Eupatoriums, 
very easily-grown plants; winter-flowering 
Begonias, Calceolaria Burbidgei, Erlangea 
tomentosa, Jacobinia chrvsostephana, Eran- 
themura pulehellum, Jasminum primubnum, 
Peristrophe speciosa, Plumbago rosea, and 
others. In addition to the above, there are 
manv bulbs that can be had in flower from 
Christmas onwards.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hibbertla dentata.— As a rafter plant for 
a greenhouse this is delightful, especially if 
after the principal shoots are secured in 
position the minor ones are allowed to dis¬ 
pose themselves at will. Nestling among the 
leafage, the bright-golden, Hypericum-like 
blossoms have a very pretty effect, and, what 
is more, a succession of them is kept up often | 
from November till March. It mav also be 
trained to the greenhouse wall. I have also 
seen pretty little specimens of this Hib- 
bertia grown in 6-inch pots, the principal 
shoots trained round four stakes. Propaga¬ 
tion is readily effected by cuttings of the 
young shoots, while seeds are often pro¬ 
duced.—X. 

Cineraria stellata. — A good deal of cut flowers 
for various decorations is required during the last 
weeks of January, and 1 have found nothing more 
satisfactory than the forms of C. stellata. Of a 
rather loose habit, although of fair size individually, 
the blooms can be arranged either in large or small 
vases. The plant#. too, are valuable for furnishing 
flower-stands, and last wonderfully well when regu¬ 
larly attended to. There is a wide range of colour, 
but those most valued arc the blue and pale-blue 
shades; and if care is taken at potting orf time a 
fair proportion of those may be obtained, the reverse 
of the foliage generally proving a good index to the 
colour of the bloom—at least, in the case of the blue 
shade#. — K. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CULTURAL KOTES. 

The mild weather of the past few weeks has 
caused cuttings to be unusually quick in 
rooting. Those that were placed singly in 
small pots have taken barely a month to be¬ 
come sturdy little plants—this in a frame on a 
spent hotbed which happened to be available. 
There must have been just a little warmth 
which the cuttings found to their benefit. 
These early-rooted plants are placed on a 
shelf in a greenhouse near the glass, where 
they will be kept a month or so before re¬ 
turning them to unheated frames. Meantime, 
they will be shifted into pots a size or two 
larger than their present ones, 60 that there 
shall be no stunting of the growth. In the 
early stages soil that is free from manures is 
advisable, because it is an easy matter to get 
the leaves too soft in early spring. 

Other cuttings may be put in ; indeed, the 
next two months are suitable for striking 
other plants than those for exhibition, and 
cuttings, too. at this time, are usually in the 
best of health as well as being plentiful. 
Those which have been dibbled thickly into 
shallow boxes, and that have rooted, are 
being potted singly, and it may be said that 
scarcely one cutting in a hundred has been 


lost through damp by following this method. 
There is a difficulty in obtaining cuttings of 
■ one or two first-rate varieties, notably Mrs. 
Gilbert Drabble, and probably those who 
wish to grow this magnificent kind will not 
be able to do so this year; at least earlv- 
rooted plants, which are most desirable, may 
not be easy to obtain. 

The early-flowering kinds appear likely to 
pass through this winter unscathed in the 
open ; but still it is advisable to renew the 
stock each year by. rooting cuttings. The old 
roots of those we wish to propagate should 
therefore be at once lifted and placed under 
glass, go that we may have a selection of soft, 
quickly-grown cuttings, which root freely in 
early spring. As planting in the open is not 
done until well on in May, there is ample time 
in which to get good-sized young plants. Roi 
des Blancs and Polly are two of the very best 
varieties, but they usually require 6ome 
nursing to be free in giving young stock. 

The little plants of all Chrysanthemums do 
better during the dull months if kept on the 
side of dryness, as a sodden state at the roots 
brings no end of ills. Of course, when the 
pots are placed on shelves, there is more need 
for water than when they are on the cool 
bottom of ashes in low frames ; still, it is easy 
to got them too wet. Nor would I sprinkle 
•the leaves unless the morning be particularly 
fine and there is a chance of their becoming 
dry again before evening. They mav flag a 
bit in the sun, but tliis should not trouble 
the grower. Coddling will not produce 
healthy plants. Never close the house cr 
frame entirely in the day, and at night even, 
unless it be frosty, a slight chink of air is 
beneficial. In the matter of soil, too, in the 
early stages, I do not favour elaborate mix¬ 
tures. Use only 6weet, sifted loam a^id a 
little coarse sand or road grit, and pot 
firmly. If we employ rich manures and pot 
loosely, the plants may grow freely enough- 
a bit too freely, perhaps—but they are bound 
to have soft foliage later on. Another thing 
may be mentioned in connection with early 
stages—that is, rust. The undersides of the 
leaves should be examined occasionally, and 
if little dark spots be noticed, deal with them 
at once, just touching with methylated 
spirit on a pointed stick. When this is done 
early in the season, there is little likelihood 
of the rust spreading. H. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums Calypao and Pantia 
Rail!. —Having purchased cuttings of inclined 
Chrysanthemums Calypso and Pantia Ralli, I 
given to understand that they are somewhat dun- 
cult to grow to obtain good blooms, inconstant aud 
uncertain, I suppose. Could you inform me as to 
treatment, and which bud to secure in this locality, 
which is cold and backward? Catalogues say second- 
crown, but would not first-crown be better?- Anon 

[Many persons are disposed to speak dis¬ 
paragingly of certain varieties of Chman 
them urns because they know little or nothing 
about them. The two varieties above men 
tioned are well known, the second variety 
being especially popular with growers of 
exhibition blooms. Calypso is a large, beau¬ 
tiful incurved, of true form, and the flowers 
are of a reddish-bronze colour. In t“ e 
South of England the plants should be 
stopped during the-first week in April, and 
second-crown buds should he retained. 
Should the growths fail to make a natural 
break by the first week i-n July, again stop 
them, and grow on the shoots that develop 
to the next bud, wrhich wnll be the equi¬ 
valent of second crowns. The second-crown 
buds should be Ln evidence during the la« 
few days of August. Pantia Ralli from * 
firsyt-crow’n bud would be Tough, coarse, ana 
most unsatisfactory. This variety should be 
treated in precisely the same fashion as that 
prescribed for Calpyso, and under this treat¬ 
ment, large, neatly-incurved blooms shou 
develop. Pantia Ralli is a fine bronze- 
coloured flower, and is very telling, 
cially when set up in a vase with five or six 
bloorns carefully disposed. Your garden or 
district being a backward one, you may o 
tain a greater advantage by carrying ou 
the operations a week earlier than 
generally suggested. You have omitted 
give any name or address. It is p*** 5 • 
that each query sent should be mgned. 
very often, when twx> or three are a.K 
they refer to. different departments.] 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BcPERGOLA formation. 

fmaw be called one of minor size, suitable 
tffcdtthere is not mucli traffic. It overlooks 
irtrfen. and gives ready access to all parte 
ol it. The illustration shows how it is 
and tbe winter aspect only. In 
Manner it is clothed with Vines—Chinese 
ujd old kinds—Smilax, and the grand old 
Bose Climbing Cramoisie, Japanese Wis- 
VgZ Clematis, and a Passion-flower when 
the winter does not kill it. The supports are 


given up as unsuited to this particular part 
I of south-west Scotland. This is to be re¬ 
gretted, because during September and 
October P. Larpentie makes a fine display 
I of Cobalt blue, a shade at no time too plenti- 
ful in the garden during the autumn months. 
Where conditions are suitable for its culti- 
( vation, it certainly deserves cultivation.— 
Kirkcudbright. 


LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his note (p. 83) 
anent this handsome Lily, refers to the dis¬ 
appointment which some experience in regard 


even an ordinary replanting has upon this 
Lily. Hence the need for getting the seed¬ 
ling bulbs into their permanent places as 
early as circumstances permit, and never 
interfering with them again. But, while there 
may arise a certain amount of failure and dis¬ 
appointment from the planting of shrivelled 
bulbs, I feel sure a far greater amount of dis¬ 
appointment—and failures, too—are directly 
due to planting bulbs which have Jong passed 
the “planting size ” stage. In dther words, 
whether seedling or offset, home-grown or im¬ 
ported, there is a period in the life of this 
species of Lily beyond which the ulanter, 


f Oak, the main crosspieces of 

pieces of Chestnut, and 
, u bltt€os > the pathway of old London 
jst°n« $ot in sand. The measurements 
°l Height of uprights (which 
“f®* 8 square). 7 feet 6 inches; cross- 
4 inches by 6 inches, 7 feet 6 inches 
, ; ’ of footpath, 5 feet. There is a 
. L feet between each upright. 

Himba go larpentai.-Here, whether 
esc ^. V€ damp or to the frost, 
> ln . vac '^ly succumbed during late 
or early spring, - * ~ 
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to the imported bulbs, and attributes this in 
part to the shrivelling of the fleshy roots 
when the plant is kept out of the ground. 
This may, indeed, be true, and I am strongly 
of opinion that no species of Lily which, like 
the above, proceeds direct to the flowering, 
and perishes as a result of it, should be sub¬ 
jected to anv out-of-ground exposure such as 
that indicated. Commercially, of course, this 
would be out of the question, but to the 
amateur who raises his own plants, whether 
by seedlings cr offsets, it is another matter, 
and all such should be made aware of the 
deteriorating or retarding influences that 


amateur or professional, must not go if he 
hopes for a full measure of success at flower¬ 
ing time. This is so because of the essential 
fact that the bulb must be in position to 
ensure the process of complete development, 
and which reach maturity in this species by 
6low or easy stages, to be efficiently 
elaborated. Hence any check caused by lift¬ 
ing or removal when a bulb is fully, or even 
three-parts grown, is absolutely fatal. With 
the majority of bulbous plants we are anxious 
to secure sound bulbs of the largest size*, and 
such as these generally give.jaj.good account 
of themselves. It is just the reverse with 
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the species under notice, and the biggest 
bulbs—those of flowering size so-called—are 
equally the biggest frauds, in that they but 
put forth a mere stump of a flowering shaft, 
less than a yard high, and with no signs often 
enough of a flower at all, in place of the giant 
flower-crowned stem- the product of estab¬ 
lished plants—which Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
picture shows so well. 

To the amateur or beginner who pays a big 
price for an article and gets nothing in 
return, the disappointment is go great that he 
often enough does not attempt the thing 
again, and it is all the greater because he has 
made a point of trying to succeed by planting 
the finest bulbs procurable. 1 have come 
across many such amateurs, and tell them all 
that they should never plant bulbs of more 
than two or three years old at the most, and, 
by 8|>ending the same amount as upon one big 
flowering bulb, and possessing their souls in 
patience for a time, in conjunction with, as 
Sir Herbert Maxwell rightly observes, the 
gratification of the voracious appetite of this 
Lily, the failures would be reduced to a 
minimum, and successes could be more often 
recorded to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Happily, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s note, and 
the lesson the picture reveals, appear timely, 
for the season of planting is yet with us, and 
those interested should take advantage of it 
without delay. E. If. Jenkins. 


AMONG TIIE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Cathcartia villosa. — I am rather 
puzzled over Cathcartia villosa, a plant 
which 1 had read about, and which I resolved 
to try. I did so, planting it more than a year 
ago in a low, rather damp place in light soil, 
but L found that the plant died during the 
winter. This induced me to search for cul¬ 
tural directions about it, but inquiries are 
disappointing, seeing that authorities differ a 
good deal, principally as to whether the plant 
is a perennial or a biennial. What I should 
now like is that some of your many cor¬ 
respondents, w ho have been good enough not 
only to read my little notes, but also to give 
their e\|>erience« of some of the plants which 
have given me trouble, will again favour us 
with their knowledge of the subject. 'Then, 
if anyone can say definitely that C. villosa 
is a biennial it would be a further favour to 
tell how it may lie propagated, and, if by 
seeds, whet her it ripens these in this country. 
Where can seeds be obtained? 

DOROMCTM PLANTAGINEUM EXCKL8UM. 1 
think that this is one of the most valuable of 
all the Leopard’s Banes, but I am anxious to 
learn if the one sometimes called Harpur 
Crewe really differs from excelsum. I do not 
think so; antTfor trial I have bought plants 
without finding any difference among them, 
except such as might bo attributable to their 
being planted in a different part of the 
garden. All the plants I got were useful in 
spring, with their tall stems carrying good 
golden blooms, with the narrow ray petals, 
which make those Leopard’* Banes so pretty. 
They were as fine in autumn, especially if in 
good soil, the plants, which were well 
manured, apparently doing much better at 
that season, I should be glad to know if 
there are really two forms of this Doronicum. 

M esEMBR v \nthem v mR. — I am grateful to 
“ M. L. W.” for the “Note from Weston- 
super-Mare ” telling me about Lalhyrus 
pubescens. Would that somebody would 
give us a really hardy blue Pea! I have been 
trying a few- Mesembryanthemums also, but 1 
cannot report any real success except with 
M. uncinatum, which is hardy ; but I should 
like to know if “ M. L. W.” can flower it? I 
cannot do so, and I have been told that it is 
shy flowering. Iu one of my holiday excur¬ 
sions I visited an Irish garden, well south, 
where some of the Mesembryanthemums were 
grown on a wall. I resolved to attempt a 
few, although I was told that they were not 
quite reliable even there. I had reason last 
winter to repent of my temerity, as they all 
disappeared except M, uncinatum, but it has 
not flowered with me yet. It is a great pity 
(hat these plants are not more satisfactory, 
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and I am confident that they would lie 
enjoyed were they hardier. 

Annual Mesembryanthemums. I have 
had more success with the annual ones, 
although I do riot care for the variegated one. 
I got some plants of M. tricolor from a 
gardener last year, and they did well on a 
sunny rockery in light soil.* Before that I 
had bought a small packet of seeds of a 
yellow’ one, called M. pomiderianum, and 
when the young plants flowered 1 was pleased 
with them. I sowed the seeds in May on a 
sunny border, and I had a fair number of 
•plants. They grew only about 0 inches high, 
and had yellow flowers big for the size of the 
plants. They are not troublesome to raise, 
so far as I could see, and they gavo me more 
pleasure than I expected, and certainly more 
than the cost of the seeds, which was very 
small. 

The surERB Loosestrife (Ly thrum Sali- 
caria superhura).—When I read about this 
fine variety I sent for it, and planted it in 
one of the dampest parts of my garden. 
There it did well last year, even though the 
summer was so dry, but I took good care that 
it never suffered from drought. 1 had good 
plants with handsome spikes of rose-coloured 
flowers, of a nicer hue than the kind of 
purplish-red ones of the wild plant. The 
spikes wore good, but they did not seem to 
stand so long when cut as 1 would have liked. 

I should like to recommend this Ly thrum to 
readers who like a good summer flowering 
plant of a “spiky ” character. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


DOT PLANTS IN FLOWER BEDS. 

Of the departures in summer bedding none 
have a more pleading effect, or are likely to 
Last longer in public favour, than the em¬ 
ployment of what are generally know n as dot 
plant-s in a carpet either of flower or foliage, 
and as the season for thinking about trie 
summer arrangement of the flower garden is 
approaching. let me put on record a few 
combinations which may he new to some of 
your readers. The system finds favour from 
its diversity of outline, and from the way in 
which it relieves all flat uniform surfaces, 
whether carpet beds, pure and simple, or 
blocks and masses of colour. Tuberous 
Begonias are very useful for this work, and 
have a more pleasing effect when thus em¬ 
ployed than in masses. The large-flowering 
varieties are admirably adapted for dot 
plants, and where named sorts are not at 
hand, good seedlings of decided colours iu 
scarlet, pink, anil light shades should be 
selected, care being taken that thev are free- 
flowering and or sturdy, robust habit. The 
beet carpet for scarlet Begonias is the 
Mesembryanthemum ; a few dotted here and 
there in this groundwork, and far enough 
apart to show up the variegated foliage, 
with an occasional plant of Acacia lophantha, 
make a very pretty and effective bed, whilst 
for the lighter varieties a green carpet, as 
Camomile. Mentha, etc., or, better still, the 
blue Tufted Pansy, may be used. For large 
bods of scarlet and pink Pelargoniums the 
best clot plants are white Marguerites; 
struck in spring and turned out of 3-inch 
pots, they make large bushes quickly, and 
the dense sheets of white rising out of the 
bright colours of the Pelargoniums have a 
very pretty effect. For smaller beds, 
Eucalyptus and the sweet-scented Tobacco 
may lie used intend of Marguerites. Nice 
little plants of Fuchsia, with compact bushy 
heads, are also very useful, and can be 
worked in according to colour in beds of 
Tufted Pansy, dwarf Ageratum, Iresine, 
Heliotrope, and the like. A pleasing com¬ 
bination for a large bed is a groundwork of 
dark purple Petunia interspersed with occa¬ 
sional plants of the large variegated Abu- 
hlon, and yet another is a carpet of dark 
Heliotrope dotted over with Centaurea can- 
didissima. For green, feathery foliage, to 
be used where bright variegation predomi¬ 
nate. nothmg is better than Acacia 


lophantha. The above list might, of course, 
be largely extended, but the plants enu¬ 
merated are within the reach of all who have 
a greenhouse and wish to furnish some 
pleasing combination for the summer decora- 
t on of the flower garden. pj 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Christmas Roses.- I have had some clumps o( 
Christinas K<wes in deep pans m the conservatory 
Please let me know the after treatment far a similar 
display next year? They do not succeed well »ith 
me out-of-doors. Can you tell me why? I b*ve nut 
them into deeply dug, rather heavy soil in a some¬ 
what shaded position, but the clumps dwindle - 
Mrs Peake. 

LIf you are adopting a system of lifting Uie 
clumps of these plant* and placing them in 
the conservatory for flowering you are 
responsible for their non-success. Plants w 
treated will give you tlie flowering which is 
present, but no after treatment will provide 
a similar display in these same plants neii 
year. It is in all probability due to the 
treatment we have now iu mind that the 
plants do not do well with you out-of-door*. 
To be a successful cultivator of the Chrie.i- 
mas Rose the plants mut be treated specially, 
having regard to their peculiar method of 
root production. Plants for conservatory 
work, if lifted in September or October, 
would no doubt make much root-fibre before 
the end of the year, and if so would pos¬ 
sibly carry on for another year. Other plants 
lifted a week or two before the period of 
flowering would not make a single new root 
—the season for such work having pawed 
and if you examine your plants presently you 
will find even the old roots more or less a 
mass of decay, sufficient alone to bringabout 
the dwindling to which you refer. Clump* 
of these plants should never be planted 
intact, but be freely broken up intp4wo or 
three crow ns each. Even though you break¬ 
up your plants now and replant them they 
w ill remain till August next probably before 
making any serious attempt at rooting, which |, 
only occurs periodically. Plants intended for I s 
conservatory work should be prepared a year ( 
in advance, ^curing vouthful examples in i 
September and cultivating them in the pan- 4 I 
for the purpose. In this wav, and by con- \, 
tinued intelligent treatment during summer, 
the plants may succeed for two or three 
years.] 

Free-flowerintf perennials for balcony.-On 

Dt-iomber 30th ult., pace 774. you kindly gave me , 
a selection of plants for growing in tubs. I have . 
looked them up, and find that they arp exactly what t J 
I require. I am so much obliged that 1 am ventur¬ 
ing to ask your advice again. My house has a room 
Imilt out at the side, one storey high, covered with 
flat concrete roof, on which 1 have my balcony or 
roof garden. Everything has to be grown in tubs or 
boxes, and is a perfect picture in the summer. Along 
the front is’a parapet, 18 inches high, and 20 feet 
long, on top of this I have large Oak flower-bcic*, 
covered with virgin cork, and planted in the season 
with Marguerites. These do well and make a fiw 
show, but I arn an enthusiastic flower lover, ami 
dislike leaving the plnnts to die at the end of the 
autumn, as I have no convenience for keeping or 
propagating them for another year. 1 m?) w 
attempting the imjK>ssible, but am giving my re¬ 
quirements as below. Can you recommend me a 
few free flowering showy hardy herbaceous Peren¬ 
nials winch are likely to thrive on a London balcony 
in boxes 12 inches deep and 10 inches wide, very 
r unny aspect, to take the place of the usual bedding || 
plants? 1 should like them to tie about 2 feet high 
and the flowering period to extend from May or 
June until autumn. At present the boxes are planted 
with early Daffodils.—G. H. 8. 

[Your inquiry opens up a very iut«re*ting 
subject, despite the fact that we think you 
more than a little ambitious, not to say 
generous, in your views in expecting a flower¬ 
ing that would extend from May or June ^ 
until the autumn. Moreover, the fact that 
the boxes are at present filled with 
Daffodils rather handicaps any further 
arrangement, since it will not lie possible 
to displace these before mid-April, or pos¬ 
sibly the end of that month. In these circum¬ 
stances the only way out of the difficulty 
would be to have a duplicate set of boxes for 
the halcony, so that the summer occupants 
may be prepared to take the places of the 
first. Even so, we doubt whether any selec¬ 
tion of hardy, herbaceous perennials would 
fulfil all your requirements. For example, 
where there is one plant like Erigeron 
speciosus exactly suited by its profuse flower¬ 
ing and semi-trailing habit to bedeck the 
balcony for weeks on end, there are dozen 5 , 
or scores, which are just the reverse. 
do not say the thing is impossible, we say it is 
practically so with hardy, herbaceous P*® nts 
unless exceptional means are provided to 
bring it about—means which would probably 
be out of all proportion to the f® 8 ® 11 * 
obtained. It is, therefore, with a rather fun 
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bptWge of the behaviour of hardy plants 
ud tAe extent of their season of flowering, 
|jll ve would suggest the substitution of 
igjlplants i* Irjr-Ieaved Pelargoniums, free* 
Ming and *ub-traili/ig varieties of tuberous 
SKjOluu, Cobiea seandens, and other plants 
ibt ire capable of a profuse flowering over 
■ujr weeks.! 


FOXGLOVES IN THE WOODLAND. 

* Ii rbe wild garden, woodland, or shrubbery J 

f tbe Foxglove is certainly one of the best of 
plant*, one, above all else, perhaps, amen 
able U' » aixaple system of cultivation, and 
sot ^frequently sowing itself freely. Itself 
BO iabalmnt of woodland and copse, it re- 
floirre but a little timely thought to intro- 
b dare it into suchlike places on the outskirts 
^ I ef ike garden-anywhere, indeed, where 

lurir^ 


deavoured to ‘'mend Nature” by the intro¬ 
duction of serviceable plants. In the more 
level parte of the foreground the common 
Bracken was rampant in the wet soil. Here 
and there, amid this delightful setting, 
Panther and other Lilies were planted 
rather thinly, and, of course, in prepared 
soil. Beyond this, and on the slopes of vary¬ 
ing aspect, I could think of nothing better 
than Foxgloves, Evening Primroses, and 
Loosestrife, and they certainly played their 
| part uncommonly well. The chief work was 
1 of an initial kind, the after work consisting 
of an occasional gathering of seeds for dis¬ 
tribution elsewhere. In quite a short time 
the whole scene was wild again, that species 
of wildness which afforded pleasure to all 
who saw it. 

In the case of the foxgloves, on first intro- 
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Foxgloves m the woodland. From a photograph sent by Miss B. Frank , 
Blackhurst, Tunbridge Wells . 
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duct ion to such a place a point of import¬ 
ance is that of sowing the seeds to admit of 
a full growing season for the seedlings. Sow¬ 
ing the seeds in a place apart and transplant¬ 
ing the seedlings quite early arc good, 
though no treatment produces such fine 
rosettes as the self-sown plants. 

In the accompanying picture a pretty view 
is given showing the value of the Foxglove 
when introduced to the byways of the 
garden, and surely there are many similar 
spots worthy of treatment in this and other 
wavs. E. H. J enkins. 

Index and Binding Oases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXIII. of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated it nmo ready (price 8 d., pout free BW > The 
Bituliwj Cate for the same volume is also available (price 
1*. fld.. by post Is. 9d.y. The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Fumioal Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post free. 


FRUIT. 

YOUNG VINES UNDER 
GLASS. 

anting at different seasons. I 
. ine-eyes in sods of turf, and 
when the roots have’worked through and the 
stems a foot or so high, have transferred 
them to the border of a new bouse, and 
supplied them with warm water for a time 
till the roots have become established, and 
such Vines have run up quickly. If Grapes 
were wanted the following year the rods 
were stopped when 6 feet or 7 feet high, arid 
the new leaders which broke away laid in 
till the top of the house was reached. If the 
young Vines are intended to be cut back 
to near the base when the loaves fall, it 
may strengthen the roots to let them have 
their fling at the beginning. This has alw ays 
appeared to me to be a doubtful benefit. 
There is no doubt in my mind, if we want 
Vines to live out their full term, it is beet 
to move rather slowly at first and not take 
a heavy crop the second year. It is a mis¬ 
take, I think, to plant young Vines in a 
loose border, and the border is best made in 
a piecemeal manner, adding more soil when 
required. This gets the border filled with 
roots, or, in other words, keeps the roots at 
home, and supplying them there with proper 
nourishment near the surface brings them 
into training, and when the proper time 
arrives they do good work. A good many 
vears ago a fuss was made about some Vines 
in a new place in Norfolk that bore a crop 
of fruit the first year they were planted. 

It was noticed at the time in the garden¬ 
ing press, and I remember the question 
was asked by the writer of the article, 
“How many gardeners can do this?” I 
went with a party of gardeners to see the 
Vines, and we came away *with the idea 
that it w'ould have been better to have taken 
the crop from temporary Vines and given 
the main Vines a proper chance. This same 
idea has been attempted in other places, but 
the conclusion generally arrived at was that 
there is no real benefit in pushing Nature to 
extremes. Most gardeners know that the 
Grape Vines will stand a good deal of rough 
usage. I have known Vines grubbed up 
and thrown on the rubbish-heap, and after 
lying there some days another idea cropped 
up, the Vines were planted in crates and 
placed on a bed of fermenting leaves, and 
bore a good crop of fine Grapes the same 
year. They were placed in a new house, 
and every attention was given to them. 
'There is no doubt that a little root warmth 
is beneficial to forced Grapes. In my early 
days I worked under a good fruit-grower, 
and helped to carry out his experiments, 
which included giving warmth from below 
and also by means of fermenting materials 
from above, and the conclusion arrived at 
was that the genial warmth of a bed of 
leaves on the surface mildly fermenting gives 
all the help needed at a small cost of Inhour 
and disturbance of the ground. Every 
gardener knows the importance of perfect 
drainage and keeping the roots out of the 
had subsoil. Proper feeding during growth 
has a good deal to do with the quality and 
value of the crop, and to feed Vines or any 
other fruit-tree or plants where the roots are 
badly placed is impossible. In damp posi¬ 
tions the borders are usually plneed more 
or loss above the ground level with ad¬ 
vantage. Success often depends upon grasp¬ 
ing a subject in an efficient manner.—H. 

Tho Best American Apples. -We doubt if 
the following have been fairly tried in 
Britain. They are enumerated'by a good 
grower in the American Garden Magazine : 

In late varieties, Baldwin ranks high in 
several essentials. It produces heavy crops 
and is a good keeper. Ben Davis, another 
good keeper, is the prettiest Apple we have, 
in my estimation, and the quality is fiurlv 
good on a light soil. Newtown Pippin still 
holds the lead, as a high quality late 
keeper, but Rhode Island Greening is the 
beet keeping green Apple to date. Roxbury 
Rust is the best Russet sAtfflhs and keep* 
very late. Twenty Ounce is one of the extra 
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Falla water and Beitgheimer belong to tlii« 
class, but are of lower quality. When well 
grown, Northern Spy is perhaps the beat all¬ 
round Apple, but is fastidious alx>ut soil, 
requiring a heavy loam. 

PRUNING FRUIT-TREES.—II. 

Cherries.— Heart or Bigarreau Cherries 
are 6pur-bearers; the Morello is a young 
wood-bearer. Heart Cherries should require 
very little pruning ; indeed, it is an advan¬ 
tage if the knife can be kept away from 
them altogether, because pruning is fre¬ 
quently followed by an exudation of gum. If 
care is taken in shaping the trees while 
young, and the 6oil is not very rich, but well 
impregnated with lime, the trees rarely be¬ 
come crowded. Should they threaten to be¬ 
come thick, the grower will he well advised 
to thin them while they are in leaf, imme¬ 
diately after the fruit is gathered, as, owing 
to the free distribution amt vigorous circula¬ 
tion of the sap, gumming is not so liable to 
take place as is the case in winter. With 
the main branches thinly disposed, the trees 
will form fruit-spurs freely, and make com¬ 
paratively little breast-wood. Morello Cher¬ 
ries may* be treated like Peaches, or they 
may be left unpruned altogether if they are 
bushes. 

Pears. —An established Pear-tree, growing 
in good 6oil, with its main branches standing 
well clear of each other, may be very easily 
pruned, because its fruiting system is well 
defined. It will form spurs on the matured 
wood, and a considerable amount of breast- 
wood, which, however, is not likely to be 
very coarse. Bummer pruning is good, and 
may be practised as for Apples. With or 
without summer pruning there must be winter 
pruning, the young wood being cut in close 
to the main stem or spurs, as the case may 
be. After many years of pruning, the spurs 
on wall Pears sometimes increase in size to 
such a degree as to become both weak and 
unsightly. They may be crowded with fruit- 
buds, but these are small, and do not yield 
good fruit. In 6uch a case the spurs may be 
reduced in sizo with great advantage, and 
6orne which are overcrowded should be cut 
out. 

Plums.— Well-trained Plum-trees are very 
easily pruned, because when once they have 
developed a fruiting habit they do not make 
any great amount of wood. The summer 
shoots are generally limited, both in number 
and size, and it is usually only necessary to 
summer-prune in the case of very vigorous 
trees. The breast-wood may be spurred hack 
in winter, a« in the case of Pears. Fruiting 
spurs will form on the matured growth. 
There will also, in healthy trees, be a con¬ 
siderable number of “stubs,” which, in the 
main, may be left untouched, but may be 
stopped if they become elongated. Damsons 
may be treated as Plums, but require very 
little pruning when once shaped and estab¬ 
lished. 

Gooseberries and Currants.— Goose¬ 
berries may be pruned in the main on the 
spur system, but the heaviest crops are pro¬ 
duced by young wood thinly disposed all over 
the tree. Trees should have from eight to 
ten branches quite clear of each other, and 
the proper pruning consists in securing an¬ 
nually a good supply of young wood and 
judiciously pruning it out, cutting to spurs. 
The best way of pruning an old, crowded 
bush.is to cut out some of the central 
branches from below, thus opening up the 
middle of the bush. The 6ide branches can 
then be thinned. Red Currants are spur- 
bearers pure and simple, and may be pruned 
like Pears. Black Currants are young wood- 
bearers, and must not be 6ummer-pruned or 
spurred. The pruning must be restricted to 
cutting out old fruited wood. 

Peaches.— The Peach (with which is in¬ 
cluded the Nectarine) is a young wood fruiter 
—that is to say, the Peach bears its fruit on 
the long, slender side shoots (collectively de¬ 
scribed as “breast-wood”) that push from 
the main branches, and therefore it requires 
a different form of pruning to the Apricot, 
Cherry', and Plum. The maiden Peach must 
be cut back severely before it starts growing 
the next season, otherwise it will be impos¬ 


sible to get a tree with a good foundation. 
It may be cut to five buds, and the branches 
resulting from the heading may all be cut 
back to about one-half of their length the fol¬ 
lowing season. If the soil is good, and the 
trees are healthy, the buds on (lie stumps left 
will break very strongly, and two may be 
selected from each for growing on. The tree 
has now double the number of branches that 
it had prior to the shortening, and during the 
subsequent growing season these will extend 
steadily. At the end ©f the second season the 
third cutting back takes place, but it need 
not be anything like so severe as the first 
and second, and it will suffice if the branches 
are shortened to the extent of one-third. 
With regard to the breast-wood, the object of 
the cultivator is to provide an annual succes¬ 
sion of summer shoots, in order that the 
growths which have borne fruit may be cut 
away, and their places taken by new ones. 
The tying in of the summer wood should take 
place at the first favourable opportunity. 
There will probably be a great many more 
shoots than are required to fill the places of 
those cut out, and in going over the trees in 
order to make a selection, those which stand 
out from the front of the branches at right 
angles to the wall should first be dispensed 
with. As far as possible, a choice should be 
made from among the shoots of medium 
strength that grow parallel with the face of 
the support. When the 6hoots have matured 
and cast their leaves, it will be found, on 
examining them, that they contain different 
kinds of buds. There will lie small, pointed, 
single buds, which are simply growth buds ; 
there will probably be buds in pairs, one oi 
which may he a plump fruit-bud and the 
other a narrow wood-bud ; and there will be 
buds in threes, two of which are likely to be 
fruit-buds, and the third a wood-bud. Each 
shoot of the right kind will contain at least 
one cluster of triple buds, and probably it 
will contain several. 

Disbudding .—With the commencement of 
growth the following year will come the pro¬ 
cess of disbudding, which is a form of prun¬ 
ing. The necessity for disbudding arises 
from the fact that the various wood-buds on 
the fruiting shoots will begin to push, and if 
allowed to extend, will soon crowd the tree 
and rob the fruit. The great majority of 
them will have to bo removed, mul it is advis¬ 
able to nip them off while they are quite 
small. It is a good plan to spread the opera¬ 
tion over a few days, in order to avoid caus¬ 
ing a check ; indeed, such a course may be 
rendered imperative by the buds breaking at 
different periods. Two shoots may lie left, 
one near the tip, the other at the base. The 
former will encourage a free flow of sap up 
the shoot, and so aid the swelling of the fruit. 

It must not, however, be allowed to extend 
very far; the best thing is to nip off the end 
after three leaves have been formed, and if 
fresh growth starts stop it at the first leaf. 
The basal shoot is the more important one, 
for it is to form the fruiting-shoot of the next 
year, when the one now about to bear has 
done its duty and been cut away. It must 
be allowed to grow unchecked, and kept free 
from insects and fungi. Should it threaten 
to extend more thnn 2 feet the end may be 
nipped off, and any subsequent growths which 
push as a result of this pinching stopped at 
the first leaf. 

ArRicoTS.— These must be shortened when 
young to secure a framework on somewhat 
the same line as Peaches. As the wood 
matures it will form fruiting spurs naturally, 
hut it will also form shoots intermediate in 
character between spurs and breast-wood, 
which are termed by gardeners “stubs.” If 
quite short, they may be left untouched ; if 
they run to 6 inches or 8 inches long, they 
may be stopped. In either case they will 
form fruit-buds near the base. The breast- 
wood must be kept under control. Where 
there is room, a few of the best-placed of the 
summer shoots may be tied in. but. the 
majority should be summer-pruned and then 
spurred in during winter. 

Cobnuts and Filberts.— The nut is a 
young-wood bearer, but a framework is neces¬ 
sary to carry the fruiting wood, and this may 
take the form of a basin-shaped hush with an 
open centre. This form is easily secured by 


early shortening and selection. NuU m 
best pruned last of the various fruits, other¬ 
wise the fruiting wood may be cut awn? 
There are two distinct forms*of inflorescence 
on the same tree—the catkin or male flower 
mid the fruiter or female. Both are borna 
on the wood made the previous year. The 
catkin is long, tapering, and brownish-yellow 
in colour. The female is pink, and breaks 
like a little rosette from the tops of the plump 
fruit-buds. The side shoots on the elder 
wood should be examined in turn. Some 
may be natural spurs, with a wood-bud at 
the tip and a fruit-bud at the base; these 
may be left unshortened. Others (and these 
the majority) will be shoots several inches 
long, with fruit-buds and catkins. These 
shoots may be pruned to a catkin a few 
inches from the base. Old fruited wood may 
be cut out.—Leaflet No. 252 of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

PRUNING YOUNG PEACH-TREES. 

I HAVE some young Peach-trees, which were. I be¬ 
lieve, planted in the winter of 1910. They have 
Mrong central growths, which appear to be roMmi'cH 
the lower branches. Should I cut t-hetn out, w th.it ■ 
there would be no central leader, and lay in the ■ 
others right and left? Any cultural hints willoblizc fl 
aliout training and pruning.—K. B. 

[Had those strong growths been pinched M 
and re-pinched last season they would, as a 
result, have been far less robu6t now. while SI 
the others would have been much strouger. f I 
In other words, growth would have been more , 0 
equalised. Their presence proves that there ' 
are some strong roots which need checking, 
otherw ise these gross shoots could never have >J 
been produced. Therefore lift the trees at # 
once and shorten back all the strong, Uiong- * 
like roots found, and replant, carrying this ■ 
out as expeditiously as possible, so that the 
roots are exposed to the air as little as pos¬ 
sible. Then shorten back all the growths to ■ , 
about two-thirds their length, irrespective of 
their strength. Fasten the lowest growth on 
either side at right-angles to the stem, and 
place the remainder equidistant from each 
other. A central leader is not required, nor * \ 
is it desirable to have one. When growth , 
commences, and the shoots pushed out 
from the nailed-in growths—which we will | 
now term branches—are from 3 inches to 
4 inches in length, proceed to disbud or re 
lieve them of surplus grow ths. 

Begin by pulling off all that are situated 
either at the front or hack of the branches, 
and where they are very close together. This 
must bo done gradually, pulling off a few at 
a time and spreading the operation over a 
period of from ten to twelve days. When 
finished there should be one shoot at the tip. | 
another about midway, and one at the base f 
on each branch. The retention of the basal 
shoot is most important, as these are needed \ 
to keep the centre of the tree furnished "ilk It 
bearing wood both now and in the future ijl 
Another thing to remember is, when select- J 
ing the shoots to be retained both at the base vfj 
and in the middle of the branches, to see that 
they are situated whenever possible on the 
upper side of the branches. Should the 
strong shoots alluded to in your note exhibit a 
disposition to produce wood of a similar 
nature this season, pinch the points out of the 
young growths w hen about 6 inches in length. 
This will check the rising sap in those par¬ 
ticular branches, and cause it to flow more 
freely in those of a weaker character. Pwch 
back all lateral growths— i.e., growths pusliet 
out from the sides of the current, season* 
shoots—to one bud or leaf. We, however. < 0 
not think for one moment you will 
troubled either with these or gross gro"i 
of any description if you at once lift and r °° 
prune the trees as adv ised.] _ 

Rechristening Pears.— I notice ja The 
Garden that both Mr. Pearson and Mr. Bun- 
yard write to say that the Pear called beu r ' 
Backhouse is onlv our old friend Beur > 
d’Amanlis. This is a striking instance ot r« 
naming. Poor old Beurre d’Amanlts ? 
hardly worth the trouble of being * 
christened, being quite a third-class mr 
quality. It is not the only instance 1 of 1 
kind, and we have no need for tb R 
this way of increasing poor * n 

of the many kinds we have.—' " 
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ORCHIDS. 

* A*V(ECTOCn 1LUS DAWSONIAN US. 

Thi different species of Anoectochilus are 
nowo principally for the marvellous beauty 
S their leave*, ’ the flowers having alwnys 
been considered m being insignificant and oT 
BO value; but when the plants of this species 
are well eultirated, ami the spikes of white 
loser.' properly developed, as seen in our 
illnitniliou, they, apart from their hoauti- 
hflymarkcd leaves, form very pretty and 
attwrtire objects. Unfortunately, these 
plants are by the majority of growers found 
very difficult to keep in a healthy thriving 
condition for any considerable length of 
time. (Tie experience of most cultivators in 
that the plants grow and increase satisfac¬ 
torily for a few years, after which, without 
being subjected to any difference of treat¬ 
ment, they commence to deteriorate, their 
leares become spotted, and the succulent ' 


arid with sun heat a rise of temperature is 
beneficial. During the growing season the 
East Indian-house or plant-stove, where 
plenty of fresh air can reach them at all 
times, is Mi© best plaice for them, and if 
they caui 1>© elevated well up to the roof 
gla.*s the leaves and rhizomes will be lees 
liable to spot and disease than when low 
down on the stage iu a close,- stuffy atmos¬ 
phere. 

After two or three months' rest the plants 
will commence to push out new growths, 
and the right time for attending to fheir 
requirements, as regards dividing and re¬ 
potting, is just before tJae new shoots com¬ 
mence to push out their delicate leaves. 
The plants maiy be grown in the ordinary 
flower-pots, but rather shallow pans are pre¬ 
ferable. Whichever is used the drainage 
must lie efficient, filling the receptacle to 
thro© parts of its depth with clean crocks, 
and for a compost use a mixture of Sphag¬ 
num Moss, ©flopped up ravther finely, a i 


ar© planted on the surface Moss of «u‘h 
species as Aerides, Vandas, and Hacoolu- 
biunis, and often succeed admirably. Some 
cultivators prefer to grow the plants under 
bell-glasses, but, as a rule, the plants de¬ 
teriorate through over-dampness and the 
want of fresh air. A. Dawsonianus, being 
on© of the least difficult to manage, might 
be the first variety for the amateur to ex¬ 
periment with, and. if success eventually 
followed, other beautiful varieties could be 
added to the collection, such as A. Pcfola, 
A. setaceus, A. Lowi, A. striatus, A. Rox¬ 
burgh^ A. xanthophyllus, anil the silver- 
veined species A. argenteiis. The l*** 
species should be grown several degrees 
cooler than the rest. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Odontoglossum crispum.-b it ppfMblr to 
crow (MmilockMKUin cri&pmn into a r<j«k1*i*<*<1 
or imic-t it always have only out* leader?- I>. W. H. 

| [Yes, under suitable cultural conditions it 
is possible to grow Odontoglossum crispum 
iuto a goodsized plant. If the plants are 
growing vigorously, it is advisable to pinch 
out 111 © flower-spikes immediately they are 
seen pushing up from the axils of the leaves, 
and plants having four or five pseudo-bulbs 
behind the leading growth may have a notch 
cut half way through the rhizome between 
the pseudo-bulbs. If th© plants are not 
very strong, car© should be taken that not 
less than two pseudo-bulbs are left on each 
piece intended to be severed. In time, some 
of these back bulbs will produce new shoots 
from fheir base, and thus a larger specimen 
may be obtained. It is very difficult, and 
oftentimes impossible, fo obtain new growths 
from the back pseudo-bulbs if the plants ar© 
allowed to bloom annually, therefore, to ob¬ 
tain satisfactory results, it is advisable to 
sacrifice the flowers for one or two seasons.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mussel-scale. I notice thut several of my Apple- 
bushes have .‘•uimtliing on the bark- like seeds. I 
w»nd you a specimen. Is it wine disease? If so. 
what is the remedy? I cannot flud it im utioned m 
any book on orchards.—II. Salter. 

[The piece of wood you semi is attacked by 
Mi© common mussel-scale. You cannot do 
better than scrub the affected parts"with a 
stiffish brush, dipped in a solution of paraffin 
emulsion or some of the insecticides that are 
sold, which contain paraffin and soft soap. 
The scale lays its eggs beneath itself, and 
then shrivels up ami dies, the outer covering 
of the insect remaining, nnd forming a shelter 
for the eggs ami young scale. In applying 
any insecticide, it is most iin|x>riniit to 
remove the scale, so that, the former may 
reach the eggs or young insects. Any time 
in the winter would bo a good time to per¬ 
form the operation. The young ones hatch 
and Jeuvc the scale towards the end of May 
or early ill June. If the infested parts are 
then well sc nib bed, even with a dry brush, 
the young ones will be destroyed. If the in¬ 
sect attacks parts of the Ire© which cannot b© 
dealt with in this way, th© best way is to 
spray it with the following caustic wash : Put 
l lb. of caustic soda into a gallon of water, 
and add J lb. of carbonate of potash (penrl- 
ash). Stir until all is dissolved, then udd 
9 gallons of water, and, last of all. 10 oz. of 
soft-soap that have been dissolved in a little 
hot water. Stir all thoroughly together, and 
the mixture is ready for use. This mixture 
is very caustic, and will injure the clothes if 
it gets upon them, and should not he allowed 
to touch the skin. It will destroy any insect 
life that it comes into contact with, also Moss 
and Lichens, but it must be applied when th© 
trees are dormant.] 

Caterpillars on Gooseberries.-1 should be 
pl.id to know If any winter treatment of the soil 
would benefit Gooseberry bushes infilled every sum- 
mcr with caterpillars? The trouble was started dur 
inn one M*ason\« neglect—between two tenancie.s- 
when the bushes were stripped of every leaf, and the 
larvae probably fell on to the ground in I arc,* number* 
— FORTVSE. mwuiu* rs. 

[When the leaves fall, rake them up and 
burn them : also remove some 3 inches of th© 
soil from beneath! jtyj* bin to A in (h© winter 
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liberal quantity oT ejarso silver sand, and 
some small, dean crocks. It will be found 
that some of the rhizomes will have become 
rather long; these, when being repotted, 
may 1)© cut in two, the leading pieces being 
placed together in th© pan so ns to form a 
nice, compact specimen, the brick severed 
pieces may be laid upon some rough Sphag¬ 
num Moss in tli© warmest house, where they 
will soon commence to send out shoots, and 
when these new growths begin to push roots 
they, too, may be placed in a pan, as ad¬ 
vised for the other examples. When repot¬ 
ting Ancectochili, great care should be taken 
with the young roots, ns if, bv the slightest 
injury from whatever cause, tlie tender ex¬ 
tending points nre damaged, the same roots 
will never either grow any further or break 
out afresh in the way that many other 
Orchids will do. After repotting, and all 
through the growing season, only just suffi¬ 
cient wnter is necessary to keep the Moss 
on th© surface in a fresh growing condition. 
In some collections Ancectochili rhizomes 
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with fresh soil from the vegetable quarters. 
In that way many of the caterpillars are got 
rid of. It is wise when the bushes are 
runed or thinned to collect the prunings and 
urn them also. Dress the surface soil 
heavily with soot and freshly-slaked lime, to 
be washed in, as that also "helps to destroy 
the caterpillars. Next year you should take 
steps to deal with the caterpillars as soon as 
they put in an appearance.] 

VEGETABLES. 

EARLY LETTUCE IN SPRING. 

In May and June, and earlier when heat and 
glass protection can be given, the spring sup¬ 
plies of early Lettuce are always welcome. 
To get Lettuce as early as possible, a start 
must be made late in January or early in 
February, growing kinds that mature 
rapidly, of which the Cabbage section is the 
most suitable. Much can be done with frames 
or glass protection at the start. For many 
years I used fresh tree leaves to advantage for 
this work. The leaves were collected and 
placed in bulk. This encouraged them to 
heat readily, and when placed in position for 
the sowing of the seeds the heat given off 
was ample to effect quick germination pro¬ 
vided a sufficient quantity of leaves was used 
and made firm by treading. Frames were 
placed on the bod, with some good soil for 
the seeds. The frames were kept close till the 
seedlings were above the soil. 

There are other methods. It is an easy 
matter to sow 6eed in boxes or pans and place 
in a temperature of 50 dogs, to 60 degs., but 
it is important to sow thinly. I prefer boxes, 
as more room is afforded, and a stronger 
plant secured. A great gain with early 
lettuce is, that grown thus the produce is 
remarkably tender, as the growth us made so 
quickly. Without bottom-heat of any kind 
there "is a great savitig of time by sowing 
under glass in February, and when the 
seedlings are largo enough lifting carefully 
with roots intact and planting on a south 
border under hand-glares or cloches, and 
carefully ventilating in bad weather, or with 
cold-frames available planting out in these in 
a rich soil, and airing carefully till growth is 
active. It is essential to have the seedlings 
near the light, and also in severe weather to 
cover fhe glass at dusk and water sparingly 
in bad weather. I have found that plants 
raised early in the year as advised give much 
letter results than by sowing in the autumn. 
There is no cheek, and the growth is rapid. 
These remarks do not apply to plants raised 
and wintered in shallow frames, as is done on 
a large scale in our market gardens, and 
planted out early in the spring. The 

Varieties are important, the small or 
golden-leaved forms of Cabbage Lettuce 
being the earliest to mature, and they take 
up less room, form a small, solid, compact 
heart, and are of excellent quality. If frames 
are used such kinds as Commodore Nutt may 
]>e planted 4 inches to 6 inches apart, and 
there is no waste, as the plant lias few outer 
leaves and grows very rapidly. There are 
numerous early varieties, such as Tom 
Thumb, Golden Ball, Earliest of All—the 
last-named probably the earliest Lettuce 
grown, but it must be used quickly, as it soon 
runs to seed. Golden Queen is a' very early- 
forcing Lettuce. May Queen and the rapidly- 
growing Harbinger—a non-hearting variety, 
"but excellent for the salad bowl—and Early 
Paris Market are all suitable for sowing 
under glass, and even when this mode of cul¬ 
ture cannot be given I have, to assist growth, 
sown on a warm border and covered with a 
frame or handlighUs. The plants that are 
thinned out will give a succession to those 
left to mature. B. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Celery. —It is in the experience of 
every judge who is called upon to decide 
the merits of Celeries in the summer, and 
especially through August and September, 
that many heads have prematurely bolted off 
to flower, and when cut through the middle 
that condition condemns the plants or stems 
at once. That such a condition is not pos- 
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sible to check is likely when seeds are sown 
under glass in February, but seeing that such 
sowings are made chiefly to get plants very 
early for summer and autumn exhibition, 
the early bolting may, after all, be of little 
moment. The chief alleviator of this trouble 
is found in rapid growth from seedling to 
lifting after blanching. To that end, seed 
should be sown in shallow pans very thinly 
that no cheek he given whilst the plants are 
in that infantile stage. If then lifted with 
care and transferred with unbroken roots to 
shallow boxes more thinly, and later got into 
5-incli pots and grown on freely, ready for 
planting out into trenches during May, no 
check of any description should be felt. 
Later the stems, close gathered up, are 
shrouded in strips of brown paper, yet still 
getting liberal manure waterings, and thus 
wonderfully fine sticks result.—A. D. 

Pea Cradus for early crops.— This, one 
of the early hybrids from the poor small 
white or green early round Peas, still main¬ 
tains its good qualities where the plants 
grown for 6eed have been freely rogued. 
Peas will, and do, cross so readily that a 
good kind soon deteriorates if not carefully 
selected, hence the many now kinds, some 
of which are not equal to existing kinds that 
have been severely tested' in diverse soils 
and localities. A fine stock of Gradus last 
year, when on trial with a large number of 
early kinds, held its own as regards crop¬ 
ping and quality—indeed, the latter is a 
strong point with this variety, as it has a 
good deal of the excellent Ne Plus Ultra 
blood in it. In a warm soil it is remark¬ 
able for its earliness, also size of pod. I 
do not advise sowing Gradus in a wet. heavy 
soil so early as the smaller or round Peas, 
but raised in pots or boxes under glass and 
planted out it is still one of the best of the 
early Marrow- section.—N. P. 

Seeds. -A glance at a few of this year’s cata¬ 
logues shows that the majority of vegetable seeds 
are likely to be considerably dearer this year. This 
specially applies to some of the newer things in 
Peas, Runner Beans, and Onions. Exhibition sorts in 
the two latter, as. for instance. Scarlet Emperor and 
Ailsa Craig, are very dear. Considerable surprise has 
been expreseed at this. The fact that last summer 
furnished such prolonged and brilliant sunshine led 
everyone to anticipate a record seed harvest, but it 
would seem that much of the seed ripened prema¬ 
turely. As a consequence, the quality was not of the 
best, and seedsmen are obliged to discard a consider¬ 
able proportion. Possibly, the fact of a shorter and 
dearer supply may lead to increased attention being 
paid to the warning against thick sowing often 
given in Gardeninu Illustrated. -E. B. 8. 


QARDEN FOOD. 

THE LENTIL. 

The Lentil was probably one of the first 
plants brought under cultivation by man for 
food, and at the present day Lentils are ©till 
extensively cultivated throughout most parts 
of the East, including Egypt, Nubia, Syria, 
and India, and likewise in most of the coun¬ 
tries of central and southern Europe. 
There are several different kinds, the most 
common being the French and Egyptian. 
The former is of an aeh-grey colour^ large 
and very flat, resembling a lens in shape— 
in fact, the lens derives its name from the 
resemblance it bears to the Lentil-seed ; 
while the latter is much smaller and 
rounder, with a dark skin, and of an orange- 
red colour. On the continent, and also in 
India and other eastern countries, Lentils 
are largely employed as an article of human 
food. As an article of food Lentils rank 
first among the pulses, containing 3 per cent, 
more flesh-forming or nutritive matter than 
the common Pea, but like many other eatable 
leguminous seeds, they are very indigest¬ 
ible when not freed from the outer skin. A 
kind of Lentil with yellow seeds is a 
favourite food with the Chinese, and may be 
seen now in shops w-hich sell Chinese pro¬ 
ducts. The Lentil grows so xvell in other 
lands, and is to be had in a good state at a 
low price, that it is a very useful pulse for 
the winter and early-spring season, when 
reen garden food is scarce. Therefore, a 
nowledge of its cookery is worth having. 
Given that, we have only to take care to 
got good clean samples to "enjoy a most use¬ 
ful food. 

Lentils with cheese .— Cook half a pint of 


Lentils in some vegetable stock, and make 
a stiff puree, then add \ gill cream, 2 oz. 
parmesan cheese, a little red pepper, and 
salt, make hot through, and put into a 
gratin dish, and sprinkle some breadcrumbs 
over, and a little butter. Put into a slow 
oven to brown ; serve hot. 

Lentil pudding .—Blanch one cupful of 
Lentils, then add to 1 pint of milk, and cook 
20 minutes. Add 4 lumps sugar, 2 drops 
vanilla, a piece of butter, and mix well to¬ 
gether, ana bake slowly in pie-dish. Fruit, 
if liked, is an improvement. 

Lentil soup .—Put \ lb. of Lentils into 
1 quart of vegetable stock, add a small bunch 
of herbs, cook 20 to 35 minutes, pass 
through hair sieve, put back into a stew- 
pan and make hot, odd \ pint milk and 
piece of butter or gill cream; serve 
croutons. 

Lentil cutlets .—Boil \ lb. Lentils in \ pint 
vegetable stock, add a small piece of butter, 
and season. . When boiled to a puree turn 
out on a plate to cool. Then shape in the 
form of a cutlet with egg and breadcrumbs. 
Repeat the egg and breadcrumbs and fry in 
hot fat. 

Lentil and Celery soup.—% lb. red Lentils, 
1 large Carrot, 1 large Onion, 3 or 4 outside 
stalks of Celery or a teasjxxmful of seeds, 
4 cloves, 3 pints water. Boil all together for 
two hours, pass through sieve, rubbing as 
much as possible of the vegetables through; 



The Lentil. 


return to the pan, and add a tablespoonful 
of flour mixed with £ pint of milk, 1 oz. of 
butter, seasoning. 

Lentil rolls .—Wash 4 oz. red Lentils, put 
2 oz. butter into a saucepan, boil until a 
nice brown, add the Lentils, pour over about 
a pint of stock (Lentil or Barley), stew 
about twenty minutes, add seasoning or 
herbs. Put into a bowl to cool, add a large 
cupful of breadcrumbs, make a paste, roll 
out, put Lentil mixture inside and make into 
rolls. Put on a tin and bake in a quick 
aven. . 

Red Lentil soup.-I lb. washed red Lentils 
and about three quarts water, 1 medium 
sized Onion, 2 medium sized Carrots, i 
medium sized Turnip, and 3 good Potatoes. 
Add seasoning and 1 dessert spoonful brown 
uigur. Boil all together two and a hai 
(lours; strain quicklv. If too thick <■ 
>toCk until of suitable" thickness and a quan- 
;itv of chopped Parsley; return to pot an 
jring to boiling point. 

Lentil pudding.—2 tea cups red Lentils, 
\ lb. cheese, a little powdered mace or 
grated nutmeg, pepper to taste. I id* 
rnd wash the Lentils and boil in o 
;ups of water till soft. Cut cheese sm 
md mix thoroughly with the Lentils u 
.he whole is blended. Add the mace. turn 
nto a dish, scatter a few breaderura ■ 
he top, and place in oven to keep hot. 
Kidding when cold makes excellent 
rich mixture. 

Original from. 
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POULTRY. 


THE POULTRY-HOUSE, 
itill times is it necessary to provide fowls 
with warm, dry. and comfortable sleeping 
fimrtere, but especially important is this 
iinflg the winter and’ early spring, when 
the weatlier is cold and wet, and when the 
ftigto are long. It is no use supplying 
IokIb with good and comparatively expen¬ 
se foods if these are all used up in main¬ 
taining the temperature of the body, for it 
soft be remembered in this connection that 
I it k only surplus food which goes towards 
(the formation of eggs and flesh. Elaborate 

* « upensiu* houses are quite unnecessary, 
j Bi*however, extremely important that they 

t Ml provide ample protection to the iu- 

* nitrt against cold and rain. 

Too thin material.— A common fault 
with many modern poultry-houses is that 

J t^ey are built of insufficiently 6tout material. 
Permanent houses should be made of inch 
bearding; three quarters of an inch timber 
. henoogh for portable sheds, since a heavy, 
movable house defeats its own purpose. The 
appliance-makers are to blame to some ex¬ 
tent for this, since, in order to cut prices, 
they are prone to build their houses of thin 
boarding, with the result thnt the interiors 
are modi too cold during the winter, and 
much too hot during the summer. It is an 
Hivlleot plan if one possesses a house which 
u made of insufficiently thick boarding to 

r it well on the outside, and while still wet 
lay on some sheets of brown paper or un- 
Mesehed calico, then applying two more 
wan of tar at an interval of a day. The 
t paper or calico becomes almost a part of the 
ww, and if it is regularly tarred twice or 
.i thrice a year it will last as long as the wood- 
' «'>rk. 1 adopted this plan nine years ago 
! r *tn rome old poultry-houses I’ bought 
; d»aplvat a sale, and they are as good to-day 
i a* they were a month after I had treated 
• twin. Coops, brooders, sitting-boxes, etc., j 
aw all be treated in a similar way. 

Ijgbt and ventilation.— Many other- 
) ^excellent poultry-houses fail in that they < 
ar? too dark. It should never be forgotten 
j a place which is always dark is never 
thoroughly clean or dry. Light is one of the 
l j fwtejt purifiers we have, and this fact 
l ^ never be forgotten. There should 
i “”J S k * window-the larger the better, 

, reason—and it should open and close, 

i ^'•bat it may remain open during the day. 

I ' l, “ould be at least 18 inches square—2 feet j 
| 'f the better. Then, too, there , 
N*uld be a good system of ventilation, for 
P ar ?. llr ^ a n essential factor towards 
Unless there is some arrangement 
J a 8 cntl « current of air is conti nu- 
i 11 ^ 1D 8 through the house, removing 
' D ^' n P ; vitiated atmosphere and allow* 

- rwa to tako its place, the fowls are 
7 °ng or well. It is a very simple 
« to provide the necessary ventilation. 
<Vju~ jP' erw, d at each end of the house, 
7 l * ,e eavef} * answer the purpose 
aittbly. In a large house the best plan 
■l. • lv< a special ventilating chamber, but 
n onaeoeesary in a small house. When 

SSLUfut 4 eafh cnd * sliding 
,S°" M W p'f«i behind. as by this 
****.*2?} 0 ft!F can be re 8 l ^a.ted 
\ «« itV-’nM iat€ver P lan i« adopted, how- 
I WtL j f raost importance to en- 

ilMvthL ^ ra - ght ' reach< * the hlrd *> f or, 
Mill ^ 15 worse ^ an R o ventilation 

\ comfort of 

*w»Ue gIVatly by having 

internal arrangements. There 
‘letity of nest-boxes, and these 
wrt^r of njt ,n quietest and darkest 
<>* 1 , 7 *»««. If hens are disturbed 
V 'N t i' W >*'<' » likely to be 
- 15 i»di« It™* 1 jonvenient size is about 

k * tLT.w ?* d 15 f. nc hea or 18 inches 
j: ■ Jf! U J “■ n6 '? t ° f su,es and L 

< ^ against re ^ l I lre f ’ s,ne€ they may 

, sJfwihfiTS ° f Chouse.’They 
" , ? the - v are bottomless. as 

kit » Wfttntw Qr of oleani »g; and the 
° l>en - T1 ‘cy may he 
^ ®p*nae J"” € *8 b t, thus reducing 
4 they should ft tand on 8 


be 
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shelf raised a foot or so above the ground. 
All the perches should be on the same level, 
for it is a mistake to have some higher than 
others. A foot above ground is quite suffi¬ 
cient. There is no advantage whatever in 
having them higher than this, while there 
is a distinct drawback. If fowls are roost¬ 
ing quite close to the roof and a sudden 
frost comes on, as is always likely to happen 
during the winter or spring, the cold strikes 
down through the roof of the house directly 
on to the backs of the birds. Much of the 
liver disease so prevalent in many yards is 
caused in this way. There should always 
be a hank of air at least 4 feet thick be¬ 
tween tile backs of the birds and the roof 
of the house. Perches are best made of Fir- 
poles, about 2 inches in diameter. Failing 
these, 2-inch quartering, with the edges 
rounded, is the best substitute. 

_E. T. B. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 


GARDENERS AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE. 

Now that the mucli-talked-of Insurance Bill 
has become an Act of Parliament it behoves 
every member of the industrial classes to look 
and see how the measure will affect, him per¬ 
sonally. Gardeners are very much to be sym¬ 
pathised with at the present time, because 
they are a thrifty body, and have given 
evidence of that in the success of the United 
Horticultural and Benefit Provident Society, 
whose members are all gardeners. At present 
it looks as though real hardship will be done 
to the association under this Act, because so 
far the only possible future for such a body 
as theirs seems to be in the direction of an 
amalgamation with some one or more similar 
bodies probably very much inferior in status 
to the great advantage no doubt of the latter, 
but very much to the disadvantage of the 
gardeners and their association. 

One of the objections to this Insurance Act 
on the part of a large number of men em¬ 
ployed in gardening and other agricultural 
pursuits lies in the fact that the right of con¬ 
tribution is uniform in all industries—that is 
to say, whatever a man’s occupation is, so 
long as he comes under the Act at all the 
joint contribution of himself and his employer 
(sevenpence per week) will be the same. Now', 
it is a well-know'n fact that the average wages 
of men engaged in outdoor occupations such 
as gardening are very much less than the 
earnings of workers in the skilled manufac¬ 
turing trades of the country, even taking into 
consideration the value of household accom¬ 
modation often found for those employed in 
the country. Now’, it does not appear that this 
is at all fair. One would have thought that 
the proper way to arrange contributions 
would have been to make them on a sliding 
scale, proportioned to the nmount of wages 
earned by the beneficiary. This is one of the 
directions in which it will be necessary for 
the Act to he amended. 

Then there is another unfair provision. The 
average country worker enjoys better health 
than does the average town worker, and con¬ 
sequently ought not to be charged so high a 
rate as the townsman in regard to his health 
insurance ; or, if they must all be charged at. 
the same rate, the rural contributors ought to 
have for their own special needs the full 
benefit of the surplus which is bound to re¬ 
sult from their contributions, instead of that 
surplus being applied for the benefit of 
others. This is only another way of looking 
at the unfairness of the Act considered in the 
light of wages earned. The truth is, that this 
Insurance Act does most for those who need 
least—the best paid and best organised 
workers Of the country who might very well 
have been left to work out their own salvation 
as hitherto through their trades unions, 
which have already proved themselves 60 
powerful, socially and financially (not to say 
politically). Then there is another point that 
must not, l>e overlooked. 

This Act will press very heavily upon the 
market-gardening industry, in which there 
are a very large number of people employed 
in a casual way, or for a portion of their time, 


Now r , the employer certainly cannot afford to 
have any more burdens placed upon bun, 
and vvliat he will do is this : He will simply 
imitate the town employer and get rid of all 
part-timers, only employing people for whom 
he can find enough work to keep them fully 
occupied. This is going to have a serious 
effect upon the labour market, and so far 
from getting the people back to the land it is 
going to lessen the number of people for 
whom the land is going to find employment. 
Another thing I should like to point out: This 
measure really gives a direct preference to 
the foreigner over the British producer, and 
that preference will be felt nowhere more 
than amongst tlie people who are interested 
in French gardening in the south of England. 
A tax of ninepence a head per week is going 
to be pul on every English worker in that in¬ 
dustry, whilst the producer across the 
Channel is not going to be called upon to pay 
it at all because, of course, his workers are 
not affected by an English Act of Parliament. 

The gardener who is employed practically 
as a domestic servant will in future be liable 
to lose his wages during sickness, which 
hitherto his master lias been willing to pay. 
Under common law a man who is employed 
under a contract of service cannot lie de¬ 
prived of bis wages if he stays away through 
illness. The only thing his master can do is 
give him notice to leave, and a master who 
has a good servant does not. want to do that 
for several reasons, the principal being that 
he does not like to turn a man off when he is 
ill and leave him unprovided for. Now. how¬ 
ever, under this Act, the master would be a 
fool to go on paying the gardener his wages, 
for the Act expressly provides that he need 
not do so, and brings it about in effect that 
the gardener loses his situation (at £11 events 
so far as wages are concerned, whilst he is 
away ill). It is scarcely necessary for me to 
ask whether a man under these circumstances 
would not he much better off if no Insurance 
Act were in existence? Moreover, in many 
cases where a man has a generous employer, 
if he is ill the master will let his own doctor 
attend to him and he will get the very best 
advice. Now, however, the master will l>o 
perfectly justified in leaving the servant to bo 
attended to by the doctor employed under the 
Act, and it looks as though the only doctors 
who are going to be employed under the Act 
are the wastrels of their profession. 

And here I will conclude my observations 
for the time being, but there is very much 
more to be said, and I hope to be able to re- 
turn to the question in a subsequent article. 

_ Barrister. 

BIRDS. 


Canary moulting (Holhr).— Did the bird 
moult at the ordinary time at the end of 
summer? If so, the probability is that he has 
been kept in a too heated apartment, and also 
that the food given has been too rich, for 
with some canaries it is necessary to feed 
only upon plain canary seed to keep them in 
health during the winter. As the bird is 
moulting again, however, it will not do to re¬ 
duce his diet until he gets through it, so feed 
as at present, and give in addition some 
chemical food—to be obtained from where 
you buy your bird seed in all probability. If, 
however, it is a case of deferred moidt, all 
that you have got to do is to add a little hemp 
to the bill of fare until the feathers grow, 
when it should lie promptly dropped. See 
that the bird has either green stuff, fresh and 
free from frost, or a little bit of mellow 
apple daily.— J. T. Bird. 

Birds in outdoor aviary (E. Tntterwy i).—Had 
you stated the sort of birds with which your aviary 
is stocked, we might, perhaps, have helped you more 
fully. Most dealers in bird-seed and appliances also 
stock .suitable nesting material for the various classes 
of birds, and if you procure a supply according to 
requirements, and piace the same within reach of the 
birds, they will then use it in preference to the dirt 
complained of, and if condition** are otherwise suit¬ 
able, may be expected to hatch and rear their 
J. T. Bird. 

our 


young.- 


Parrot pulling out its feathers (G. G .).—Yo 
bird is probably suffering from an irritable condition 
of the skin, which is sometimes due to indigestion, 
improper feeding, insects | U«j j cape, or on over¬ 
heated atmosphere. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
February 6th, 1912. 

Despite the exceptional severity of the 
weather immediately preceding the above- 
named meeting, exhibitors came from far and 
near, and brought of their choicest and best, 
the exhibits at once worthy of the society 
and a tribute to the cultural skill responsible 
for their production. The exhibits were of 
a high standard of merit throughout, and 
while we have no outstanding features to 
record as on the last occasion, there was 
much to interest and admire in more than 
one direction. It is pleasant, too, to be able 
to record—and with much truth, be it said — 
(that present-day exhibits far excel those of 
former years, when anything and every¬ 
thing—good, bad, and indifferent—could 
have been found. To-day, however, a 
general high excellence prevails, and is as 
apparent in the method and care in staging 
as in the cultivation—indeed, the attractive 
staging of the vegetables, fruits, and flowers 
to which wo are now accustomed is not 
merely a work of art, it impels admiration 
by the pictures of beauty such work and 
material create. Flowers and flowering 
plants were everywhere, forced shrubs, 
Carnations of the finest description, a table 
of cut Fern fronds representative of seventy 
species and varieties to demonstrate recent 
developments in these plants, while another 
table was loaded with a series of coloured 
and pencilled drawings, the work of an 
artist of undoubted skill. If, however, we 
were asked to give the most, popular exhibit 
of the day we should without hesitation 
name the comparatively small group of 
Richmond Roses from Canterbury, the 
fragrance of which was above all praise. 

Creenhoufee flowering plants.— The fine 
table of these, contributed by Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, ‘Chelsea, was a 
great attraction, its predominating features 
being the collections of well flowered plants 
of Indian Azaleas and Camellias. A massed 
bank of Lily of the Valley was particularly 
good, while such things as Callicarpa pur¬ 
purea, Primula kewensis, several species of 
Acacia. Begonia Gloire de Sceaux, and fruit¬ 
ing Orange-trees but added interest to the 
whole. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, displayed a really superb lot of Cycla¬ 
men, in large pans, in which the cream of 
this highly valuable race found a place. The 
giant straan of these flowers was represented 
by white, crimson, 6alraon, and others, while 
the firm’s Salmon King merits a word of 
praise. A singularly beautiful and effective 
variety is the new Papillio Mrs. Buckston, 
in which the predominant colour is salmon- 
rose. In a group it is a great attraction. 
Some well-flowered groups of Hyacinths were 
also displayed by Messrs. Low. In one of the 
corners Messrs. Win. Paul and Sons, 
Waltham Cross, had arranged a splendid lot 
of well-grown Camellias, the plants note¬ 
worthy for freedom of flowering and rude 
health. We were struck, too, by the novel¬ 
ties the group contained, and vvliicJi go some 
way to prove that there are still enthusiasts 
constantly at work even in this field. The 
single pure-white varieties in particular ap¬ 
pealed to us strongly, and of these such as 
The Swan, Snowflake, and alba simplex were 
remarkable. Waltham Glory (crimson), 
Minerva (pink), and Jupiter (rose), all single- 
flowered, were very beautiful, the brilliant 
or pure-white flowers contrasting well with 
the glossy dark-green leafage. Some vases 
of Senecio Petasites, which early in the day 
was labelled S. grandifolius, came from the 
Countess of Ilchester’s garden at Abbots- 
bury, Dorchester. The species has yellow 
flower-heads in huge pyramidal panicles. 

Trees and shrubs.— A fine exhibit of 
forced shrubs was staged opposite the en¬ 
trance by Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, the group including Wistarias in 
mauve and white, flowering Currants, 
Staphvlea colchica, some splendid masses of 
Magnolias in plants of 6 feet or 7 feet high, 
Prunuses of sorts, Lilacs, and other things, 
the whole interspersed with Palms and 
Ferns. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, also 
showed excellent- examples of forced shrubs, 
as Prunus triloba, the handsome Cerasus | 
J. H. Veitch, together with a rather large 
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group of the interesting Debregeasia velu- 
tina. Some well-fruited examples of Aucuba 
japonica vera and A. j. variegata were in¬ 
cluded with the above-named plants. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., bad 
many fine-flowering shrubs, including Lilacs, 
Magnolias, Prunuses, and others. 

Roses.— The only exhibit of these came, 
as we have already intimated, from Messrs. 
Mount and Sons, Canterbury, the variety 
shown being Richmond. There were about 
100 of the richly-coloured and delightfully 
fragrant flowers, and poised on long stems, to 
the accompaniment of perfect foliage, made 
a great impression on all who saw them. 
What surprised us not a little was the ex¬ 
ceptional size of the flowers—indeed, we 
have never seen their equal in the early days 
of February. Only to those who have 
attempted the forcing of Rovses in midwinter 
is it known how exacting are these plants, 
and how difficult it is to produce such fine 
quality. Finer than these none could desire. 

Ferns.— From Edmonton, Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons brought a most interesting 
series of cut fronds of twelve species and 
fifty-eight varieties of Nephrolepis Ferns, 
chiefly to illustrate the recent spontaneous 
developments of this remarkable group from 
spores and stoloniferous growths. From this 
point of view, the exhibit possessed an 
interest quite unique, and the species being 
in every possible instance associated with its 
progeny rendered it of a most instructive 
character. Among the more remarkable 
developments were N. Mayi cristata, N. 
Neuberti, N. Marshalli compacta, N. cordi- 
folia cristata conges-ta, and N. elegantissima 
compacta. Such well-marked kinds as N. 
viricliseima, N. muscosa, N. canalicul&ta 
were also noted. Not only is there great 
interest in such exhibits as these from the 
general standpoint, but they mark time, as 
it were, in the life history of the subject, 
and demonstrate the wide range and pos¬ 
sible variation to which certain types or 
groups extend once they are freed of the 
fetters which time alone appears to impose 
upon certain phases of plant life. 

Carnations.— These were freely shown, 
and particularly fine to boot, the finest 
flowers, from the quality standpoint, coming 
from Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey, whose ex¬ 
hibit included a handsome—we might say, 
perfect—vase of the inimitable Scarlet Glow. 
Others of special merit were Mandarin, 
R. F. Felton, Gloriosa, Mrs.. C. F. Raphael, 
White Wonder, and Bonfire, the last-named 
a scarlet from America, lacking, however, 
the brilliancy and fine petal quality of the 
scarlet first named. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Go., Enfield, also made a fine show of 
Carnations, worthily displaying some of 
their finest productions, as, for example. 
Lady Alington and the lovely Baroness de 
Brienen, both destined, we think, for a large 
share of popularity because of their rich and 
distinct colouring and handsome appearance. 
May Day, White Perfection, and many 
others were remarked in a capital exhibit. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, 
N., also displayed a fine lot of these flowers, 
the firm’s scarlet-flowered Lord Rothschild, 
which is also fragrant, being one of the most 
prominent. May Day in this group was very 
good, and demonstrated to what a fine art 
Carnation growing may attain even in north 
London. Beacon, Countess of Lathom, 
White Enchantress, Marinion, and many 
others were included in a particularly good 
lot of flowers. Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, had a smaller group, the flowers 
lacking the freshness of those of other ex¬ 
hibitors. Lady Northcliffe, Mikado, Carola, 
and White Enchantress were remarked in an 
exhibit that included Triumph, a new crim¬ 
son, with flowers of moderate size that- are 
nicely perfumed. Mr. Bertie E. Bell, Guern¬ 
sey, had a grand stand of his new rose-pink 
variety Coronation, which, we imaeine. will 
prove indispensable in decoration generally 
—a graceful, pleasing, and effective variety in 
every way. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, had excellent vases of White 
House, White Wonder, R. F. Felton, and 
Princess Charming. Messrs. All wood Bros., 
Haywards Heath, had a very' fine vase of 
their new white-ground fancy Wivelsfield 


Wonder, whose shapely, well-marked flowers 
produce a most telling effect. The Messrs, ^ .-*• •' ‘ 
A11 wood also displayed their new buff-vellow 
La Rayonnante, which is considered the beet 
of its colour at present. The Geisha, Lady 
Alington, White Wonder, and Marmion r 

also remarked in a group well and effectively 
arranged. 

Hardy flowers. -Of these, Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sous, Highgate, brought many 
excellent examples, and, arranging them in 
groups associated with shrubs and rock 
work, rendered them effective. The groups 
of early bulbous Irises, such as I. Danfordise, 

I. histriaides major, I. Heldreichi, and 
others; in batches of a score or more, sug- 4 " 
geetive of what to do in the garden or alpine- 
house with such things, were particularly 
good. Iris Sindpars, Eranthis cilicicus, and 
some good Snowdrops were also noted. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 

W.C., had a nice assortment of things, that 
lovely Snowdrop Galanthus Whittalli catch¬ 
ing the eye at once. It is a handsome kind, 
big of leaf, and effective in flower. Other 
good things included Iris reticulata Krelagei, 

I. Tauri, the yellow-flowered I. Danfordie, 
with Freesias, Lenten and other Hellebores, 
Lachenaliae, and a group of Narcissus 
Soleil d’Or. Mr. F. Herbert Chapman,- 
Rye, had a very attractive group of Cycla¬ 
men ibericum seedlings, some, indeed, hut 
little removed, as we thought, from the 
rounder-leaved C. Coum. All the plants-.,.-^ 
were abundantly flowered, increased siieof'^ WfW ^ 
blossom being remarked in 6ome. Some in- - 
teresting hybrid triandrus Narcissi weA?- 
shown by Mr. Chapman, but these, doubt- 
less, will annear in finer form anon. Missel 
Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, had a 
small exhibit of alpines and allied plants, 
and which embraced Hepatieas, Primroses, 
Lenten Roses, the white-flowered Petasites 
japonica, Aubrietias, and many creeping 
and low-growing plants in variety. Mosers. 

T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, Middlesex, 
had a rather extensive exhibit of alpioes 
arranged in large pans, Saxifrages, Seduras, 

Iris reticulata, Erica carnea in well-flowered 
bushes, single and double-flowered Prim¬ 
roses, Lenten Hellebores, Soldanellas, and 
early Cyclamens being among the number. 
Messrs. Thompson and Charman, Bushev, 
Herts, had an arrangement of sandstone rock 
work upon which were groups of Primula 
megaseiefolia in very abundant bloom. A 
very charming dw arf - growing liliaceous 
plant was seen in Leontice Alberti, while 
Ramondias, Saxifrages, and the more minis 
ture-growing of the shrubby Veronicas weft ’ 
placed here and there. Messrs. J. Cbeal and 
Sons, Crawley, had an exhibit of model 
garden furniture, summer-houses, bridges, 
•seats, chairs, and the like, displayed in con¬ 
junction with flowering shrubs and other 
plants. 

Drawings and pictures.— From time fo 
time many collections of drawings are placed 
on view at these meetings, though none, we 
think, have attracted greater attention than 
the remarkable series of wild and cultivated 
plants exhibited by Miss Massee, Gaieacre, 

Kew Gardens, an artist of undoubted ability, 
though still in her teens. We have rarely, 
indeed, seen a more diversified series, never a 
more faithful representation of so many of 
the subjects shown. Geranium prat ense, for 
example, with its quite remarkable combina¬ 
tion of red-purple and violet, was lifelike; 
and the same mav be said of Fungi, Ora- 
banehe. Pitcher Plant, Menziesia, Harebell 
Horned Poppy, Orchid, or stove plwA 
To the flower-painter a tme conception oi 
colour is of the first importance, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that this you thiol 
artist is endowed therewith in a very bigu^ 
degree. Mrs. Swinburne-Hanharo, Goldnurw- 
terrace, W., also had an exhibit of flower 
paintings which were much admired. 

Orchids. -Some of the finest CyP r ‘P*j 
diums came from Messrs. James Cypher M 
Sons, Cheltenham, C. Beekmanm * 

glossy browm pouch and sepals), C. Gu - 
manni, C. Bridgei, and C. Beechene 
snnerbum /with biff dark lip) being remarK 
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lot Ifld Co„ JRnfiekl, had a group compris- | 
iw Odoitoglosaunift, Cal anther, and Cypri- 
pedioms in variety. Messrs., J. and A. 
JcJBeM, Cookfibridge, had good La?lia 
iBceih and Odontiodas. Messrs. Charles- , 
voitfl arid Co., Haywards Heath, had a 
luvely example of Odontoglossum crisp uni 
M ti>tc<. Ihssrs. Hass.all and Co. had fine 
plants of Odontoglossuin Lawrenceanuni, | 
She Sir George Holiord had the magnifi- 
Mot Odootoglossiim Merlin, a big, massive- | 
looking, well-blotched variety, with a raceme 
of (u'xteeo flowers, which gai ned a first-cl ass 

ptifieato. 

fruit and vegetables.—The only exhibit | 
wid^r this head was the magnificent collec¬ 
tion of winter Broccoli from Messrs. Sutton 
isd Sons. Reading, and which, in its way, 
vm quite a revelation. Three varieties were 
frpUmi—viz., Snow White, Superb Early 
Wbw. and Winter Mammoth—each in its 
nj excellent, and the admiration of 
nnkiers and visitors throughout the day. 
With the attributes of firmness, good colour, 
ud compactness, and that greatest of all, 
fUvour, nothing more is required in these, 
ihe finest of all winter vegetables. As the 
product of high cultivation, the exhibit 
acrited all praise. 

A complete list of awards and medals 
appear*: in onr advertisement columns. 


other things recently sown on the warm 
border. This Ls an old market gardener’s 
method of protection, and is very useful. 
The straw can be drawn aside on bright days 
to let the sun warm the earth, and replaced 
on frosty nights. Trouble is not counted by 
those who wish to succeed. 


Prl 


QARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— The winter has come at 
lnt, and some of the outdoor work has been 
Hopped. Beds of bulbs and all tender things 
can be mulched, and roots made secure. 
The best stuff for mulching Tea Roses is the 
charred material from the fire-heap, includ¬ 
ing burnt earth mixed with old hotbeds and 
lludipoom-beds broken up fine. Rose cut¬ 
tings which are now forming roots or cullused 
j wady for rooting can be mulched between 
dwrows. At the time of writing the weather 
, » exceptionally severe, blit mulching 

• materials and manure can be moved cleanly. 
This i: not the time for planting anything 
toll the weather changes, but I remember we 
tfW'pliwed some large Hollies and other 
drub* during frost, and the plants suffered 

injury. The plants were moved with 
balls, and Hie soil held together well. 

I should not, of course, recommend this in 
• general way. New beds or borders can be 
Bu< * in severe weather, but the most im- 
pMtrnt work is to 'protect tender plants, I 
*f*rialiy Hie roots and the collar of the 
pilots. 

Fruit garden. -Old trees may be grubbed 
_ tl« site prepared for youug trees. In 
v t or damp situations drains can be made, I 
M *ill not thrive with the roots in 

• -grains in fruit land should be less 
S“ 5 d«P- Wall trees, such as | 

Md Apricots, w ffl the benefit 


Cold-frames. —Damp from the incessant 
rains has been troublesome, and lias re 
quired careful management of the ventila¬ 
tion, and the use of dry, dusty material on 
the damp spots, and now in frosty weather 
warm coverings wjll be in use. Very' little 
water will be required, and if the frost con¬ 
tinues the coverings may remain on several 
days without injury. 

Conservatory.— With a sudden fall in the 
temperature it us necessary to be careful of 
the heating arrangements. It is important 
to keep everything round the boiler and flues 
clean. A good stoker will make a consider¬ 
able ‘ aving in tlie fuel bill, and with this 
unrest in the labour world, gardeners, more 
than any other class, must study economy, 
as they will be the first to feel the pinch. 
In the management of plant and forcing- 
houses it is necessary to study closely the 
i conditions of the ‘weather oufeide, with the 
view to meeting any ruse or fall by anticipa¬ 
tion, so as to avoid any needless rush or 
trouble at the last moment. If the tempera¬ 
ture falls as low as 40 degs. on a cold, frosty 
night, with a dry atmosphere, no harm will 
be done. When water condenses on the 
glass it generally falls in the nature of 
drip, creates damp among the flowers, and 
otherwise does harm, so that in frosty 
weather when drip is falling a little air 
should be given along the ridge. A dry plant 
must be watered whenever its condition is 
noticed. If it is necessary to move plants 
coming into flower from the forcing-house, it 
will lie better, if possible, for them to pass 
through the intermediate house. Those who 
have much forcing to do can easily arrange 
for this without exposing tender plants to a 
low temperature. 

Stove pruning.— This is the season when 
the summer-flowering climbers arc usually 
pruned. These will include Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas, Clerodendrons, Dipladenias, 
etc. Old plants of most of these, especially 
j Bougainvilleas, should be cut rather hard. 
The Bougainvillea is often planted in the 
conservatory, and in a well-drained bed it 
does very well, flowering rather later than in 
| the warm-house. Steplianotis floribunda can 
bo thinned, cleaned, and retrained. Mealy¬ 
bug is rather partial to this plant, and if 
there happens to be any bug in the house it 
will be found on the Steplianotis, and unless 
j cleared out at this season there will be little 
chance of doing so afterwards. Leggy 
Dracsenas and Crotons may be cut down now 
and new stock raised from cuttings, which 
will root in brisk bottom-heat. 

Greenhouse.— It is better to be content 
with a moderate temperature, if the frost is 
kept out, than to bum fuel wastefully. It 
is not likely that the cold weather which is 
at present rather severe will continue long, 
and most greenhouse plants will be none the 
worse for a partial rest in a night, tempera¬ 
ture of 40 degs, or even a little lower if the 
frost is kept out. A high, dry temperature 
fills the house with insects: and this re¬ 
minds me that on Pelargoniums, Roses, and 
ii it • _ ^ Jr _: 11__ rM __ 


x..--—■ the front of the border, 

filled up with rubble or clinkers. 
iwV aD T ^P ared frosty weather 
*°>1 i« bad and cold. The 
be m , a(k witJl ^ne* or clinkers, 

,Cn <; ln T*? ^ l,ld lime, rammed 
orh n, rni ' ?? Rft to dl 7 before placing 
pmiuol^ 0 ? : w m ' 1 am not in favour or 
SJUEf had-trees during very severe 

W jlll HI \ de S r( * ° r tW (0 Of 

pi ll n ? mUer > it is better to 
nn be ntn , wood is not frozen. Manure ‘ some other things, especially Cinerarias, 
. ?° v *l ckanly now. and a top-dress- j there may he a green-fly or two, and they 
h » rST a rin ? trce * wil1 beneficial, should receive no quarter. If there are 
**akct in !t i?? ,as ^ en a good deal of nianv plants attacked, the best and cheapest 
"affording help to fruit-trees. : way is to vaporise the house with nicotine. 

*1*1; mf artf * n —of Potatoes, if If ’ there are « nl ? “ few P lants > ^ ^ 

a * v covered, will be spoiled bv I nior<> economical to spray with diluted 
Hi win l- Cover5n 8 °f stable-litter over the ^ nicotine > wh * c h raa y 1)0 obtained from the 
■ 4 >j“ K ^P °»t frost. Turmns and rvm™ sundry shop—most seedsmen stock it. 

*Mbv severe frost. Ybung Carrots ! Watering must be carefully done now', noting 
;ns (J f in Ju nc should have a cover- , ihe plants near the hot pipes. 

1 * r n ” Flowers for cutting. —The Chrysanthe¬ 

mums are over, and cuttings arc being taken 
according to the object aimed at. If large 
flowers are wanted there is no time- to be 
lost, and the early cuttings when rooted 
should be potted off singly into small pots. 
There is time yet to take cuttings of the best, 
market sorts for the conservatory or to plant 
outside. The principal flowers for cutting 
n^w_ are bulbs of various kinds, including 


/ be iji ,^ k 0ut<io<>r Mushroom-bed. 

liuer - Bro<?e<>ii 
**5 firth mav li/tlfr '? Wl!i . s, ' ems onvererl 
"-•“•Snoa's \v,n^ fe ’ Broccoli, 

to a fm i rl**’ i Wl h 6 des troved if 

Sf # ^nurinVtJ h L Pr r nt - Trench - 

? Uj, »ork that ailP aV ^ ?. on€ now ^ an(1 

fat eoutimW A little dry straw, 
H over beds nf ^-T aV ^ scattered 
of Ovrmh, and 
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Narcissi, Tulips, Hyacinths, and Frecsias. 

All these are abundant and cheap. A few 
good pots of Mignonette will be useful now, 
and a further sowing should be made now 
for succession, either in small pots for 
potting on, or in 5-inch pots. Good loam, 
with a little old cow-manure, soot, and old 
plaster, made very firm, will grow Mig¬ 
nonette well. Arum and Trumpet Lilies are 
abundant now'. The latter will be retarded 
bulbs, as they can be obtained without much 
forci ng. 

Forcing and propagating-houses. -In 

moderate-sized places these are generally 
combined, and the propagating may include 
seed-sowing. Cuttings of pretty nearly all 
things will root now in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. at night, with a rise of 
10 degs. to 15 (legs, in the day, or a little 
more in bright weather. Most gardenera as 
far as possible work up young stock of the 
plants they cultivate, reserving what expen¬ 
diture is permitted for the purchase of new* 
plants to improve the collection. Very often 
a small frame that w r ill keep the temperature 
more suitable for striking cuttings or choice 
young stock generally can be fixed in the 
forcing-house for propagating purposes. If 
there is no suitable frame available, hand- 
lighte may be used, or to meet emergencies 
I have often improvised boxes covered with 
glass, in which most things will do very well. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a (Icirilcn Diary . 

February 19th .—'The season for seed sow- 
ing is getting forward, but we are waiting 
for better weather conditions, for we cannot 
see any advantage in committing seeds to 
cold, wet land. In the meantime we are 
making everything sweet and clean indoore, 
and one house that could be cleared has been 
painted inside. In bad weather the outside 
garden staff will do this work. 

February 20th .~Filled a number of 8-inch 
pots with Sharpe’s Express Potatoes three 
oets in each pot. The pots are only half 
filled with soil. The space above is left for 
earthing up. Pots are filled for French 
Beans m the same way. The pots will stand 
close together in a warm-house for a time 
and will he opened out. and moved to fi 
Peach-house at work where more light can 
be given. 

February 21st. —Hotbed-making is taking 
up some time now, and much attention is re 
quired to keep all things moving properly 
under glass now. There is n good deal of 
potting, especially of young stuff, such as 
cuttings and seedlings, to do. The propaga¬ 
tion of many things is becoming urgent now. 

1 f t l he , r f. is any scarcity of particular kinds 
of bedding plants, cuttings will be taken 
now. 

February 22nd .~Planted Ranunculuses and 
Anemones, as they are useful for cutting. 
Some, for early flowering, have been started 
in pots and boxes. Gladioli, also, are com¬ 
ing on in a bed of leaves in a slightly-heated 
pit. Roses for late blooming under glass, 
including both dwarfs and standards are 
coming on quietly. Rambling Roses are 
brought on quietly, as thev are useful in 
April and May. 

February 23rd.— Planted early Potatoes 
in south border, and .sowed Gradus Peas 
Roses on walls have been pruned and 
trained. Honeysuckles and rambling Roses 
on arches have been pruned and trained, but 
the pruning of rambling Roses is confined to 
thinning, taking out any old branch where 
room is required for strong, young growth. 

The bevst flowers are obtained from strong, 
young, well-ripened shoots, with onlv weak 
ends removed. 

February 2!,th.— Repotting various plants 
in conservatory and stove. We are using 
more tubs for specimen plants, such as 
Palms, Bamboos, etc. The plants are easily 
handled, and there is less breakage and the 
plants do better. More forcing (dirubs and 
other plants have been taken forward to 
warm-house. Most of these things will do in 
vineries at work or whei^v^F the¥e is a little 

warmth. UN | V ERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAiGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Treatment of Plumbago (Caer).—You may 
safely in March cut back your plant* of Plumbago 
to the required limit, as they will quickly start into 
growth and flower at the proper season. 

Filling beds for the summer ( Mr*. S. Win* 7 ).- 
Your question is very difficult to answer, as you give 
u« no idea as to the size of the beds, nor any hint* 
as to what plants you have in hand for the purpose. 
l>o you want to till the beds with annuals or the 
ordinary run of bedding plants, as Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias, Lobelias, etc., of which, we take it. you 
have a stock by you or conveniences for raising the 
same? If you will send us further particulars we 
will do our best to help you. 

Xsolepis gracilis (.V.).—This is one of the most 
useful plants for the front stages of greenhouses, it 
is very easily grown, as it w ill succeed in any kind 
of moderately open soil. It can be easily increased 
by division, which should be carried out before 
growth commences. Secure a piece of root to each 
piece and place separately in a 3-inch pot, shifting 
as may be necessary until a 6 inch pot is reached. 
Keep warm until growth has started, and when grow¬ 
ing freely givo abundance of water. When estab- | 
lished, the temperature of a greenhouse will be sulfi- 
cient. 

Nemesla strumosa ( J. Gray ).-This is a half- 
hardy annual, and may be sown in heat in March 
and transplanted in May, or sown in the oi>en after 
the middle of May. It grows from 12 inches to 
15 inches high, and produces several stems, each of 
which hears a head of bloom, but very little foliage. 

It blooms freely from midsummer to Michaelmas, 
and if the weather is favourable much later. The 
colours range from white and pale yellow to deep 
orange and from all shades between pink and deep 
crimson. It is very valuable for cutting, two or 
three spikes in a vase producing a tine effect. 

Short stems to Tulips (.Subscriber).— The prob 
ability is that the cause of the shortness of stern in 1 
your Tulips is due to their having been placed in j 
heat too soon after potting. All bulbous plants are 
better for a lengthened sojourn in cold-frames or in 
the open under Cocoa-fibre or ashes, where they can 
make good root-growth before they throw up their 
spikes, the flowers of such as have been treated thus 
being finer and quite as early as those that have 
been introduced into heat at an earlier period. 
Shading might draw the stems up slightly, but this ( 
would weaken the flowers, and should never be ap¬ 
plied to spring-flowering bulbs. 

Fern fronds turning brown (X. Y .).—It is im¬ 
passible to tell the actual cau.se of the Fern fronds 
turning brown, as it is not stated whether the Fern 
is in a room or greenhouse. It may be caused by 
the Feru being grown in a moist, warm greenhouse 
before it was purchased, and then being suddenly 
changed to the dry air of a living room; or it may¬ 
be through changing it from a close greenhouse to 
a very airy one, or from its being kept too near 
the glass in the full sun. It should be borne in 
mind that the fronds of Adiantum gracillimum are 
naturally brown in a young state, changing to a 
light green when full grown, but as you say it is 
growing all right, there is no harm done beyond the 
loss of a few fronds. This Fern requires in spring a 
night temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs., with 
a rise as the season advances; it should be kept 
4 feet from the glass, and shaded from bright sun. 
The air of the house io which it is grown should • 
be kept moist by damping the walks, etc., pretty 
frequently, but avoid syringing much overhead. Air 
should be given on favourable occasions from the top 
lights only, thus preventing sweeping draughts. 

FRUIT. 

Seedling Oranges ( K. E. IF.).-Many years may 
elapse before your seedling Oranges flower. The 
Orange-trees sold by nurserymen have all been , 
grafted with good bearing kinds, and this is the only 
way to ensure fertility at an early period. If, how¬ 
ever, you prefer to wait for the seedliDgs to flower, 
then you had better grow them on, shifting them, if 
need be, into larger pots—a size larger than that 
in which the plants now are—using a compost of 
sweet turfy loam, with peat, leaf-soil, and sand. Keep 
the plants close for a week or two, then in June | 
stand them outdoors to ripen the wood. You must 
also see to it that the plants are kept clean, as the 
Orange w very liable to be attacked by scale. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peat Moss-litter C R. T. C. and J. Nunn).- It is 
always necessary that peat Moss-litter manure for 
application to the soil be turned about once a fort¬ 
night or thereabouts to liberate any crude element 
in it without inducing fermentation. as when that , 
happens there is a great loss of ammonia. Those 
who treat this manure in this way speak highly of it, 
whereas when put on the soil in a crude state it is 
injurious. On light dry soils this manure forms a 
good mulch, checking evaporation and helping to 
retain moisture. 

Planting Asparagus (J. T. C.).- The middle or 
end of March, according to season, is the best time 
to obtain and plant Asparagus roots with a view to 
forming permanent beds. You would, however, be 
well advised in abandoning the idea of employing 
three-year-old roots for the purpose, as these, unless 
most carefully lifted and the planting carried out 
very expeditiously, seldom give good results. Roots j 
two years old are quite old enough, and although in ] 
this case it means having to wait two seasons before 
there is any return, the result* in the long run will 
be far more satisfactory. There is, of course, no 
reason why you should not plant three-year-old roots 
to give some sort of a supply during the interval 1 
jf you have the ground to spare. These can be 1 


destroyed as soon as the permanent bed* are pro¬ 
perly established and in fit condition for cutting 
to be commenced. 


condition for cutting 


SHORT REPLIES. 

Raven.— Candied Angelica is made from the stems 
of Angelica Archangeuca (>yn. Archangeiica offici¬ 
nalis). ’ihe names you mention we c&unot trace in 
any book of reference we have. Kindly send some 
more particulars, and we will do our best to help 

you.- E. M. F., brideslone.— Any hardy plant 

nurseryman could supply in quantity the plants you 

inquire about.- Interested. — Bee reply to “ F. K. F.,” 

re " Flowering plant* for greenhouse walls,'' in our 

issue of January 13th, page 21 .-Novice.-Mix the 

wood ashe* and soot with some good loam, aud apply 
this at once. Yes, you may also give a dressing of 

nitrate of soda ut the rate we advised.- W. Davies. 

— For fiuch a position you could select nothing better i 
than MoreIJo Clierrie*., with, if you can spare the 
room, cordon Gooseberries and Currants, the fruit of 
which, if netted, would come in useful late in the 
season, in the way of flowering climbers, you could 
have Rams, Clematis, Pyru a japomca, Wistaria, ! 
Kerria, Crataegus Pyracauthu (a valuable berried I 

plant), and many others. - Palin. - 1 , No ii.rm will 

loliow cutting oft the leaf of the Pulm when you see 
that tile same is failiug. This, however, should not 
happen if the plant is healthy aud the root* are 
right. 2 , Your treatment of the Rose is quite right, 
but there is no need to cut so iow as you say. 
Merely remove the stem of the flower. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. -Roynr. — 1 , Pleaee send 

another specimen; 2, Skimmia japonica; 3 , Schizo- 1 

stylis coccinea; 4. Kubus phcenicoiasius.- S. E. \ 

Nicoll.— One is Dendrobium Phalamopsis, the other is I 

Lielia anccps Stella.- F. Roberts.— BUbergia nutuns. ! 

- E. A. M .—The African Hemp (.Sparmannia 

africana). 

ROYAL INTERNATIONAL HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL EXHIBITION. 
Particulars of the liberal reductions the 
International Exhibition authorities allow in 
the case of professional gardeners who obtain 
their tickets beforehand have already been 
published. We are now asked by the Hon. 
Press Secretary (Mr. R. Hooper Pearson) to 
state that application forme for these cheap 
tickets have been sent to the various county 
secretaries. As the tickets are available for 
the use of bona-fide gardeners only, full par¬ 
ticulars must be furnished to the secretary, 
and the tickets obtained, before the opening 
date of the exhibition. All who have the 
requisite qualifications should apply at once 


to the secretary for the county in which they 
reside ; Llie secretary will then send a form, 
which the applicant must fill up and return to 
him. Auy delay may lead to disappointment. 
Great interest is being manifested in the ex¬ 
hibition by Continental horticulturist*, and 
proof of thi6 is afforded by the fact that the 
secretary of the Society National d’Horticul- 
ture de France (M. Abel Chatenay) paid a 
\ isit to London on the 30th of last month and 
interviewed the directors on the subject or 
arrangements for the French exhibits. In 
vi tat ions to attend the exhibition have been 
distributed over the whole world, and official 
representatives of all foreign countries, and 
of every colony, have been invited to the 
various functions and conferences. Since the 
issue of the last published list of presentation 
cups and other special prizes the directors 
have been informed through Mr. Jas. Whitton, 
one of the secretaries for Scotland, that the 
City of Glasgow will offer a silver cup for the 
best exhibit of hardy trees and shrubs suit¬ 
able for planting in congested areas. The 
| question of the suitability of various trees for 
cultivation in densely-populated towns pos¬ 
sess*© great interest for every park superin¬ 
tendent, and for all who are engaged in — 
public gardening. Arrangements for the ^ ^ 
social functions in connection with the ex 
hibition are nearing completion, and the 
Reception Committee, through the chairman, | 
Sir Albert K. Rollit, has presented its report j 
to the directors. The Right Hon. W. Runci 
man, a member of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, will attend and speak at the lunch to 
be given in the exhibition grounds on the 
opening day to the members of the jury and 
administration. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Wm. E. Sands, Hillsborough, Co. Down, lreland- 
lrish Grown Seed Potatoes. D . 

Harbison AND sons, Leicester .-Garden Suit, rnce 

Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.-Seed* and Bulbt 
for 1912. „ . .... 

McHattie and Co., Chester .-Garden Seeds, HI-- 
J. Lambert and Sons, Trier.-Li*t of \ egttabh and 
Flower Seeds for 1912. _ . . _ 

Wills and Segar, Onslow Crescent, S. Kensington , 
Garden Seeds for 1912. . 

W. Smith and 8 on, Market-street, Aberdeen- 
Garden Seeds, Plants, etc. _ 
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Mr. SUNFLOWER : “I say, my dear ! Hadn’t you better get a few Seeds from the Bees and 
throw them over here ? This eight Is enough to give anyone the hump. 

BEES’ CATALOGUE OF CUARANTESTED SEEDS 

might well be entitled “ How to be Happy though an Amateur Gardener, since it 
solves practically all your difficulties. 

(A) It shows you how it Is possible for Bees’ to supply you (d) It is the only catalogue which tell* you M *81*^ 

with seeds of the very highest quality. Triple-tested when ihe seeds should be sown ana win gp-j-g 

and guaranteed seeds, in any quantity, from a Id. it is only on BEES’ Seed I W'Ketstnfti ^ 

packet upwards, enabling you to have A GLORIOUS TO SOW is indicated. THUS IHE GA 

GARDEN AT NEXT TO NO COST. IS VALUABLE FOR REFERENCE ^ 

(B) It tells you exactly what quantity of seeds you will get IC co*oured P eo?er arid* over" 2.W ^illustration* “ 

Id ffUre a^^Ser^N^Q^TLY 

THERE IS NO WASTE. CATALOGUE IS WORTH READING. 

I (c) It offers a wonderful variety of flower and vegetable (F) It is the ONLY Catalogue offering GUARAN m(J 
seeds, including Bees Famous New Chinese Prim- f i.e Triple tested and 

roses and other rare seeds, which are seldom promising return of your money ui SAFE 

available even to the rioh man’s gardener. THERE- satisfactory in every way-. « rees’UN 

FORE YOU ARE ON EQUAL TERMS WITH GUARD TO YOU AhDA tHFIR 8KKD3. 

THE PLUTOCRAT. BOUNDED CONFIDENCE IN THEIR 

AS A FINAL OFFER, you are invited to write for the Catalogue, read it, and if you ” 
j that you have no use for it, return it to Mill Street, and you shall have your postage 
in full, and a packet of seeds gratis for your trouble. But you must WRH L NOW. 1 < 

edition is already cleared out, and the second AND LAST issue is going fast. 

SO WRITE NOW, LEST YOU FORGET . 

BEES LTD., 176b, MILL STREET. LIVERPOOL 

u aNMP > 
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The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com 
rnunig) (p. 62). — Messrs. Thompson and 
Morgan, of Ipswich, have seed of the Sham 
rod Pea, but it is rather scarce, and I think 
tJior can supply plants if desired. I got 
plants from them some time ago. The Sham 
rock Pea requires moisture and is only half 
lardy.— Freshwater, I.O. W. 

Crape Grizzly Frontignan.— I was pleased 
to notice recently in Gardening Illus- 
ii-tTED a reference to the Frontignan 
Grape?. The smallness of the berries is 
atoned for by their exquisite flavour, and 
"■here grown Frontignans are always appre¬ 
ciated. I had a vinery containing several 
canes of this variety over twenty years ago, 
»nd have ever since grown it.—K. B. 

Crape Lady Hutt.— A Sweetwater Grape 
of much merit, Lady Hutt is well worth the 
attention of those who are renewing or 
planting \ ines. The bunches are of good 
and well shouldered, and individual 
femes are over medium size and take on 
b dear oolour. It may be had in good con- 
™won in the closing months of the year, and 
well when bottled. It is useful for 
ttaibitkin. as well as for general use, and is 
* free setter.-K. 

tape Trentham Black.-At one time this 
Jjy* *" largely grown, but it is rarely met 
ttfl now. Probably its rather shy setting 
to do With its compara- 
■bl* W€re ** onI y for its agree- 

"5 d ^mot flavour, a rod or two might 
be grown. The bunches are, as a rule, 
2 .p* average of Hamburghs for 

wlule the bernes, more oval in shape, 

BUck C ° Iour and bloora - Trentham 
K R Confiiderable tim « without 

l ’ ea ' sticks -—In reply 
wrarv r • kubscriber ” from Co. Tin- 

fowkprrferabfe ng f 0f ( Vflr '°- U ® widths is in ' 

^nlX bl ®,f° r ,r “">'ng all sorte of 
^ I have had 

Jinn [ or ... r . } fi ars, and hope to nee it 

SSanf Z t0 “ ffie - 11 <,oes not ™t. i« 

*11 cJi,- film ln ,< :, r ' , an< I then ie ready for 
'equiredevery few' . F ? ,r ^ 6tron g Btakee are 
felting, and Vw i/ ar ?,? fiu PP° rfc the wire- 
g* of wipin' ,^itional advant- 
th0 birds - 

*? Wr issue of 
J 1 ®- I grow Q,,i,I e gjail of this informa- 
"J 1 * n(, 'pots. q When «f °- f A ? a Panthus in 
* found one 0 t "T"!: 8 awa - v in t- h « 
-"tfa°nd. &L had .r al .V;b U g, 
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of fro6t a few nights since, and, of course, 
that quite settled it.— F. V. Marment, 
Uplands , The My the, Tewkesbury. 

Buddleia aslatica In winter.— Messrs. R. 
Veiloh and Son, Exeter, send us some hand¬ 
some flowering shoots of this from plants 
which have been grown in a cool green¬ 
house. Of course, in Devonshire, such treat¬ 
ment may be possible, but round London 
we find that a temperature of about 50 degs. 
is required to have the plants in bloom dur¬ 
ing the winter. In this country it is too 
tender for outdoor cultivation, but for the 
warm greenhouse at this season it is valu¬ 
able. The flowers, borne in long terminal 
panicles, are white, with a yellowish tinge 
towards the centre, and possess a pleasing 
fragrance. 

Platystemon californicus.— Among prac¬ 
tically neglected annuals we may include the 
Cream Cup, as Platystemon californicus is 
frequently termed. It is a handsome, dwarf, 
trailing plant, with large cream or sulphur- 
coloured flowers composed of six petals, 
with broad, expanded filaments, these giving 
the flowers a distinct appearance, and being 
the source of the generic name. It is an 
extremely pretty hardy annual, preferring a 
light soil and a 6unny place, wdiere it blooms 
freely during summer. It may be sown 
where it is to bloom, and looks very pretty 
growing over a stone on the rockery. This 
plant ought not to be omitted w T hen order¬ 
ing seeds of annual flowers.—S. A. D. 

Two February flowers.— Very welcome 
among early flowers is the spring* Snowflake, 
though in my loamy soil it never attains the 
stature or quite the grace it does on free, 
peaty soils. Still, there is no doing without 
it, no more than the Greek Windflower 
(Anemone blanda), opening at the same 
time as the Vernal Snowflake. Some grace¬ 
ful effects come from the association of these, 
two of the loveliest earlv-flowering of the 
European flora, both thriving best in some¬ 
what the same conditions—sheltered corners 
in free 6oiI. Both are such precious gains 
that they well deserve planting in cool as 
well as sunny places, so as to secure a suc¬ 
cession of bloom.—W. 

A fine Snowdrop.— One of the finest Snow¬ 
drops in my garden is one which came to me 
when coming into bloom last year, flowers 
having also been sent to me the previous 
reason. It was found among a number of 
others in the gardens of Byram Hall, York¬ 
shire, and I am glad to have the opportunity 
of seeing it flowering in my own garden. It 
is a handsome variety of the variable Galan- 
thus Elwesi, and is of tall grow-th, has large, 
well-shaped flowers, with the characteristic 
green blotches and the crisped tube of the 
flowers of this species. It was coming into 
bloom when I received it on January 20th r 
last year, and would have been in flower 
about the same time this year had not the 
hard weather checked it. It is now (February 
, , 9th) in full bloom, and is a splendid variety 
JpJ the Whittalli type. —S. Arnott. 


An easy way of growing Tomatoes.- 

Those who grow Chrysanthemums in largo 
pots may use the soil in them just as it is for 
I omatoes One has simply to pull out the old 
Chrysanthemum stool and plant the Tomato 
in the hole made. The soil being fresh to 
1 omatoes, the roots revel in it, and being 
rammed in firmly the resulting growth is firm 
and short-jointed. I have followed this prac¬ 
tice some years, and, apart from saving of 
g u7 6 satisfactory results. 

Half the troubles with Tomatoes come from 
employing overnrich, and too much, soil.—S. 
Eranthemum pulchellum.-Flowers of * 

rich blue are valued at any season of the vear 
and in mid-winter they are specially accept¬ 
ed nM f n \ th€Te J ore . S la <* to see this beauti- 

o f t!;!! , plan , t again comin 3 into 
! ,'? Ur , , It « a * largely grown some rears 

rl C £’ butof lat<? 11 fallen into disrepute. 
It is, however, one of the verv prettiest 
wooded plants at this season of the year, but 

ranwir TheV"* T'*', “ U * flo "* ra fa » » 

rapidly. They are freely produced, and are 

°/ ? V€ 7 * hade of bIll<? * Cuttings 

should be struck every spring and the old 

hlmWT dmCar ^’ aS y ° Ung pIant * ar * not only 
handsomer, but produce the finest flowers^ 

Reports of the R.H.S. meeting n 

fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horti^T 
tural Society have become such important 
functions that it is not too much to sSy that 
everything in this country of the bl s t of 
garden produce finds its way there during 

aeason, and if visit™ to flower show, 

othor shows not much has been missed. What 

1 worn f °’ h ° W€ T’ in this no,e to offer 
" >rd oF Praise for the reports of those 
meetings m Gardening Illustrated Thf 
accounts are most truthful and Tw{• ™ 

and one w ith some knowled^ ”f ^den^g 

L } * S * I u at | JOra€ and V€t know almost exactly 
what the show was like. I may ”aTvo“ ^ 

on« r'care lT 1 8,1 ° f th * m > a ~ tCon7y 

ones I care to keep as records.—C. N. W. ^ 

f^r C n? , ®? thUS ,mj)era ^*—This, the southern 
form of our common Snowdrop, should be 
more generally cultivated i n our garden. 

JwZT IU,y ’ and b liable i„ ts 
character, but practically every form is 

worth possessing. It is taller, with larger 
flowers, than Galanthus nivalis, and ^in 
every way an acquisition. There are several 
varieties, and of these two or three are in 
cultivation. Atkin’s variety (Gal ant him 
Imperati Atkinsi) is the finest, with its tull 
stems and large and very beautiful flowers 
Another, sometimes sold as Atkinsi, is really 
Backhouse’s variety, this also being a hand 
some Snowdrop. The blooms often have an 
additional outer segment, and sometimes 
to U mioshaoen.-r 

Still, it if. 8. fine snowdrop, especially w-hen 
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fully open. Another one, Boyd’s variety, I 
once had, but it fell a victim to the Snow¬ 
drop disease some years ago.—S. Arnott. 

Winter Pears.— If many of the fruits of late 
or winter Pears be small is it not largely due 
to the lack of assistance in the way of water¬ 
ing and manure mulching when the fruits are 
swelling? Recently at one of the meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Com¬ 
mittee, Mr. G. Woodward brought tip from 
Barham Court, Maidstone, some wonderful 
examples of Passe Craesane, of remarkable 
size, yet of the most delicious quality. They 
had been grown on a wall tree that was freely 
watered and mulched; indeed, Mr. Wood¬ 
ward holds that many late Pears suffer, both 
in size and quality of flesh, because the tree- 
roots do not secure ample supplies of moisture 
and manure. It is so much the rule to trust 
to November ripeners to furnish the finest 
fruits both for table and for exhibition that 
the late Pears so useful for ante-Christmas 
dessert get less attention. We still have in 
Passe Crassane, Bergamot d’E-^peren, Olivier 
des Sorres, Easter Beurre, Glou Morceau, 
Josephine des Malines, and Beurre Ranee a 
large selection of good late varieties. —A. D. 

Freesia refracta alba.— Beautiful and 
fragrant flowers are ever welcome during the 
dull wintry days, and among them the 
Freesias occupy a prominent place. To be 
successful with Freesias at so early a date, 
however, it is necessary to obtain the sup¬ 
plies by about midsummer, that they may 
be potted and obtain a long season of pre¬ 
paration such as rooting and starting into 
growth. For very early work perhaps it is 
best to rely on imported corms, such as have 
matured their previous growth in a warmer 
clime than our own. This is desirable for 
one or two reasons, more especially because 
of a uniform, ns also a decidedly earlier, 
growth. The imported roots will make the 
necessary progress in cooler quarters and, 
what is of the utmost importance, a short, 
sturdy, and vigorous growth. With this 
assured, the grower possesses the chief 
essential to a good flowering, a capital crop 
of the beautiful blooms resulting. A steady 
uniform heat, a light, airy position, and 
plenty of root moisture-a lack of which is a 
prolific source of failure at all seasons—con¬ 
stitute some of the chief items in the culture 
of these fragrant and pretty flowers. 

Centiana verna.— I should like to suggest 
to some of your correspondents that if they 
find any difficulty with this fascinating plant 
they should, if possible, procure instead G. 
angulosa. The two species are, for garden¬ 
ing purposes, practically the same, but G. 
angulosa I find quite amenable—at all 
events, the plants thrive here for four or 
five years without any trouble, beyond occa¬ 
sional top-dressing with leaf-mould and 
mortar rubbish. All my clumps, some of 
them planted very high and dry, survived 
last year’s drought triumphantly. They 
bloomed profusely in April (one clump in 
1911 bore over sixty flowers at once), and 
frequently produce flowers again in autumn. 
G. angulosa has the further advantage that 
it is not British—viz., in growing it one is 
not helping to depopulate Teesdale or the 
West of Ireland. My plants I collected in 
the Pyrenees, where there need be no fear of 
extermination. In collecting, it is, I am 
sure important to take the whole sod of 
turf in which the Gentian is growing, and 
to plant it verv firmly. When the plant is 
established the' coarser weeds, which will 
come up and threaten to choke it, have to 
be carefully extracted, or else clipped short, 
as they would be by grazing sheep or goats. 
—ARTHUR F. HoRT, NewJands, Harrow. 

The variegated-leaved Oleander.— Any 
one in search of a substitute for Crotons that 
will hold its own in a greenhouse tempera¬ 
ture, instead of requiring a stove, as they do, 
might with advantage take a note of this 
Kenum, of which some brightly-coloured 
examples were shown at the meeting of the 
Roval Horticultural Society on January 23rd. 
It, is a form of the double-pink Nenum 
Oleander roseura splendens, but instead of 
the normal green foliage the leaves of this 
are broadly margined in an irregular manner 
with yellow, thp-apajor portion of the leaf 
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being of that tint. As the leaves are in shape the west, and in no part of the country is 
like those of a Willow, a specimen of this there a greater number interested in flower 
Oleander looks at a little distance like . a gardening. It-is true that many of the mast 
Croton with leaves of moderate length. Like beautiful spring flowers do not lend them- 
the rest of its class, it is readily increased by selves well to display at shows, and are at 
cuttings of the half-ripened shoots, put into their best when seen in masses in the 
sandy soil, and placed in gentle heat in a garden. But one advantage of a show is 
close propagating case. Shoots may also be that it brings under the notice of lovers of 
struck in water, blit the route produced in flowers subjects they would not ordinarily 
this way are so tender that they are liable to a,n( l that a stimulus is thus given to 

injury in potting them off. It thrives in a those who see them to venture upon their 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, in cultavahon-generally with the happiest re¬ 
fact such as the general run of greenhouse j There are, of course, many things at 

° J I Btirinn ch/ura u hi/< l nrA n/\r In ha An. 


plan,, require*. —K. R. ' Z 

American Apples In England.— Your re- outweigh the drawbacks. Were there, say, 
marks as to the desirability of trying cer- In addition to the Edinburgh Spring Show, 
tain- American Apples in this country and one each in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
the doubt expressed if this has been done, Ayr, and Dumfries, the cultivation of spring 
may render the following notes of interest: flowers would be encouraged and improved. 
—Newtown Pippin has been tried many jt ia largely a question ot ways and means, 
times since Cobbett first introduced it, and hut the public becomes surfeited with the 
the general opinion has always beeai that usual display of such things a.s African and 
orchard-house culture is necessary to get it French Marigolds, enormous Dahlias. Asters, 
to anything like nerfection. This al^o ap- Zonal Pelargoniums, Pansies, and other 
plies to Twenty Ounce and King of Tomp- flowers, all very well in their way, but not 
kins County. Ben Davis and Baldwin do good enough to monopolise the shows as they 
not seem to flourish under old-world skies, ( f 0 largely. Scottish flower lovere might 
and even the past sunny summer failed to vveil join in* promoting the exhibition in a 
bring them to perfection. Rhode Island tasteful way of the spring flowers.— 
Greening, however, did moderately well, Reviresco. 

and Wealthy throve amazingly. Samples of The 8p |(|ery and thread-petalled Chrys- 
the latter were grown that would rival any anthemums.— These types of the Chrysan 
of the choicest imported samples in appear- 4hemum> to by “Essex” in a recent 

ance. Of the varieties that do well in most j gsu€ have never been grown to the same 


ance. Of the varieties that do well in most- 


years, Ontario and Wagener arc most pro- ex)tent as tlh€ i arger tvpes of the flower. I 
mising, and will probably take a foremceit fiv , p po*e this want of popularity may he 
place in time. Beitigheimer has long been traC4?( | to f^t that the flowers’are small, 
grown in this country, and is of German Thjg j n fatuation for & ize in Chrysanthemum 
origin. Its wonderful colour and waxl.ke blooms I could never understand. I am 

appearance, resembling the Swedish Akeroe, y€Ty f ont j 0 f these thread-petalled and 
are its onlv recommendation, and its culture, sp j£ erv Chrysanthemums. The majority of 
both in this country and in the Fatherland, t j ie fl mvera ‘ ar<? quaint and beautiful, and 
has diminished in the face of newer and g^ vera i varieties, given good cultivation, 
better varieties.—E dward A. Bunyard. yj 0 ]j R wonderful crop of dainty blossom- 
Varieties of Nephrolepis.— An interesting The free-flowering sprays of some sorts aud 
exhibit, consisting of seventy varieties of this the individual flowers of others a 
Fern, at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- adapted for dinner-table and ©the 
tural Society, on February 6th, was that tions, and their value is un dou . 

made by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of creased because the plants mw . ^ 

Edmonton. They were all represented by cut dower afu>1 \ ordina- y display, 

fronds, about three of each, and it may be j*kve practically _ Society 

truthfully said that it formed the most in- n wd, i)W some of the 

^UngVluro of tl noting. The e*. ”£££ U 

hilMt consisted of twelve species and fifty- , ; , or exclusively, of the* 

eight garden forms 1 he greatest interest iderT J blooms, mid very beautiful they 
was centred in Nephrolepis exaltata and its / €re ' Fairlv j * va ^ s an d hand-baskets 
numerous varieties, and was described as were fi]]ed ^ ith ^ ch mTts M Mrs. William 
showing the spontaneous development of the Filkinfl (bright golden-yellow), King o 


was centred in Nephrolepis exaltata and its / €re ' Fairlv j ’ va ^ s an d hand-baskets 
numerous varieties, and was described as wer0 fi]]ed ^. ith ^ eh mTts M Mrs. William 
showing the spontaneous development of the Fi ] kins (bright golden-yellow), King of 
species from spores and root stolons. It is p llimes (deep yellow), with out and notched 
not so very many years ago since the typical ), n „ J the largest, though not by 


not so very many years ago since the typical fl oret<3 , one of the largest, though not by 
Nephrolepis exaltata, with its plain, pinnate any moans i ar g C compared even with most 
leaves, and rather stiff habit, was unrepre- market blooms. For table decoration and 
sented by varieties, but now they are almost f or man y c f th € simple little vases that «re 
innumerable, and show every step of grada- no w so frequently used in the house, the 
tion from the typical kind to the dense Moss- thread-petalled sorts were often emploved. 
like Nephrolepis Marshall! compacta, which The more noteworthy of these were: Mr>- 
at least, up to the present, may be taken as James Carter (primrose), White Thread, 
representing the extreme form. To a super- Yellow Thread (a yellow counterpart of tn« 
ficial observer this bears a considerable last-named), Ghevcaux d’Or (golden velto"I. 
amount of resemblance to one of the Filmy Sam Caswell (deep pink), Bertie Benda 0 
Ferns. Apart from the interest attached to (pure white), Ji-tsujetui (pink and "hiw)i 
these forms of Nephrolepis, most of them are and Jessie Madeline Cole (canary-yellov). 
highly ornamental. The typical kind and the W. V. T. 

stronger-growing varieties form charming — “Essex” (Feb. 3rd, p. 69) is quite 
basket plants, under which conditions their right in referring to the seeming neglect ot 
tangle of long, wide-spreading stolons is these useful forme, which are especially 
very noticeable. They are seen to the best adapted for dinner-table and other decora- 
advantage in the temperature of a warm tions. Mostly flowering in December, they 
greenhouse, but many of them will thrive in keep fresh until well after Christmas. Not 
the dwelling-house.—X. strong in growth as Chrysanthemums go, yet 


“E. B. S.,” in Gardening Illustrated of about twice durin R °} € ^rly summer, and i 
February 10th (page 76), reminds one of the *° me are root<?d as lat ^ as March or , 
little encouragement given to the exhibition on* may obtain useful little pot-plants for tne 
of spring flowers in Scotland. The Royal how* 0 - I« all oases big pots will not be re- 
Caledonian Horticultural Society is, of 9 l, ired, those 8 inches in diameter being a 
course, a notable exception to the'fact that Rood size for the earliest plants. Canoe! « 
the leading Scottish societies holding exhi- Favourite is a dainty white flower, almost the 
bilious confine their energies mainly to counterpart of Mrs. Wm. Filkins, except 
summer and autumn flowers, a.nd that the colour, which is yellow. Crimson Ttmgle,* 
encouragement of the cultivation of early Mrs. W. Butters,’ very fluffy white; Silk 
flowers in this way is limited to bulb exhi- Twist, crimson and yellow; White Thread* 
bitions arranged largely for school children, and Yellow Thread are also good. King of 

lt vi 1S \Tr a * , surprising the GIas gow the Plumes, deep yellow, ifl a stronger plant 

Hnl o n M Ho J? lcul 111 raI Society than most of them) and rather heavier in the 

S enter the field Few parts of Scot- flower, but it is uarticularly late and useful.- 
land are .so well adapted for early flowers as H. S.~ j ‘ ' 
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•eenhouse, but many of them will thrive in keep fresh until well after Christmas. Not, 
ic dwelling-house.—X. strong in growth as Chrysanthemums go, yet 

Spring shows In 8cotland.-The note bv bushe8 c»n be had by pinching 

F! n « »* fi.nnevM.n t. ____ •# alxiut twice durin a the eArlv summer, anu u 
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APPLE EOUNDWAY MAGNUM BONUM. 
Although this fine Apple was certificated 
long Ago, it was lost sight of till Mr. Geo. 
Bunrud brought it forward, and he con¬ 
siders it the very best flavoured dessert 
Apple grown, being aromatic and brisk, the 
texture crisp, vet melting. His views are 
confirmed by all who have tasted well-grown 
exunples. At first sight, from its size, it 
wonlo appear to be a cooking fruit, but here, 
again, it is superb, whether baked (a per¬ 
fect eweetmeat) or in a tart, where its fine 
flatoor needs no spice. It makes a free, 
itudy standard, and is useful in all forms 
for garden culture, bears regularly, but 
never profusely, and for this reason the fruits 
are always of large size. Season, November 
to February. A small standard in the 
Allington Nursery gave bushels in 1911. 
Colour: Greenish, with bronze and orange 
flushes, and generally russety. 

DELUSIONS OF APPLE GROWERS. 

To correspondence on this subject has been 
much commented on in gardening and fruit- I 


or the flavour of the crop will be injured. 

| The very best manure is well-rotted veget¬ 
able matter. The fallen leaves of the trees 
I themselves are valuable, but require to be 
supplemented, as a crop of fruit removes 
much nutriment from the soil. We want 
j choice flavour before size. If all growers 
I put quality first, our foreign rivals would 
be nowhere. 

It is to be regretted that the British 
grower, under present conditions, may grow 
good fruit and yet get much less than his 
fair share of the retail value, but up to the 
present our Board of Agriculture, though 
reasonably active in instructing as to cul¬ 
ture, does nothing whatever to push the 
consumption of British fruit or to secure 
better terms for the producer. 

Cornwall. W. J. Farmer. 

FORMING A PYRAMID APPLE-TREE. 

I am very much interested in the pruning of fruit- 
trees. and am doubtful as to the best way of form¬ 
ing pyramid Apple-trees. My way is this: A tree I 
one year old, I cut back to about a foot from the i 
soil This usually gives two side-shoots and a lender. 
In the following year I cut the leader down to a few 
inches from the first cutting back, so as to get two I 
more side shoots in a contrary direction to the first 
two side shoots. This gives four side shoots for the ' 


nearly equidistant as possible, and secure 
them to short stakes with some soft twine. 
These latter will ultimately become side 
branches, and will hereafter be referred to 
as such. The next autumn or winter, shorten 
the leader back to 12 inches or 16 inches, 
taking care to see that the specified number 
of buds is present as before, and cut to a bud 
looking in the reverse direction from that 
where the first shortening back took place. 
If this rule is strictly observed each season, 
until the trees have attained the desired 
height, perfectly straight stems will result. 

With respect to the side branches those 
as nearly as possible should be cut to one 
length-say about 2 feet-and see the point 
of severance is made at a bud which points 
downwards. Here, again, the observance of 
the latter matter must have strict attention 
at every subsequent pruning, or till the trees 
are properly furnished with branches. When 
these blanches break and make growth, save 

the shoot at the tips of each for extension_ 

one on either side, the nearer the base the 
better to form subsidiary branches with. 
Mop the remainder at the fourth leaf. The 
following winter shorten the latter back to 
two or three buds, to form the bases of future 


Apple Roundivay Magnum Boitum. 


“V r quite -n.ro that 
»nte» h», e accused me of being 
:.*4 U ° f the foreign 
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t , first bottom branches. These four side shoots I cut 
back close so as to originate four more shoots from 
1 | each of these, which w ill give sixteen branches in all 
s radiating from the central stem and growing out- 
i j wards, so that each branch is 18 inches apart at 
r 0 feet from the main central stem. When I have got 
sufficient branches formed round the tree 1 reduce 
the new wood slightly each year, so as to ensure as 
much of it forming blossom-buds as possible. I get 
decent-shaped trees by the method above, but do not 
know if it is the correct way of forming this kind of 
tree.—A. Webb. 

[The method of pruning adopted by you in 
! order to obtain pyramidal-shaped trees, if 
| novel, is neither the best nor the most ex- 
I peditioud, and does not therefore comply 
with present-day conditions, as in the period I 
I required for a tree to reach a height of 4 feet 
l or thereabouts, it is possible for one to 
j attain a height of from 6 feet to 7 feet by the 
| method of pruning usually practised, while 
I it would be much more regularly formed in 
t regard to symmetry'. The usual way when 
cutting back a “ maiden ” in the first in¬ 
stance is to see that there are from five to six 
good prominent buds situated on the stem at 
a height of from 12 inches to 14 inches from 
the ground. When these break, from five to 
six growths should result, the topmost or 
contra! one of which should lie trained a$ a 
bending the others down into an 
jjdjpkpb horizontal position. Place them as < 


I if : ih€ Wr tier of main and 
subsidiary branches will then be complete in 
regard to number. Form each succeeding 
wa y* but With this differ 8 
enee- hat as the second tier of branches will 
naturally be shorter than the first, and the 
length of the third less than the second, and 
so on due allowance must be made for this 
each time the pruning back takes place- 

PY ram *Jal shape, wide at 
the base and tapering to a point, are desired 
A certain amount of training and tving is 
absolutely necessary, as in regulating the 
branches some must be held in position until 
they become set or rigid. 

When the tree is within a couple of feet of 
the required height, the side growths should 
be summer pinched, the lowermost ones at 
he « lx fo or seventh, and the upper ones at 
I the fourth or fifth leaf, instead of allowing 
them to grow full length. By these mean! 
the apex of the tree will be the more readily 
and conveniently furnished with bearing 
wood than by following the method pre¬ 
viously advised in regard to the forming of 
the various tiers of branches,] 

P*aohos (thinning).—9t r u?'not eufV sav 
what constitute ». ofep pf Peaclrea. J Jt 
to f>e considered hv some gardeners in th- 
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past that one fruit per square foot was a 
crop, but this would not satisfy go-ahead 
people, and here, again, much depends 
upon the condition of the trees and the 
nourishment given. Liquid-manure, espe¬ 
cially after stoning, will be valuable, and 
guano may sometimes be given for a change, 
but stone fruits want, in addition, potash 
and phosphates. In thinning Peaches, place 
the fruits as far as possible where the sun 
will shine upon them. Disbudding will be 
active now, and should be done gradually, 
always keeping in view the shoots which are 
to bear next year’s crop, and removing com¬ 
peting growths in good time. 


FIGS IN SEASIDE GARDENS. 

On the edge of the cliffs in some parts of 
Hampshire, Fig-trees not only thrive, but 
bear fairly good crops of fruit. In one in¬ 
stance 1 noted a pergola covered with Figs 
and Roses—a curious combination some 
readers may say. At first thought this may¬ 
be so, but on looking at the plants so grown, 
in June and July, oue cannot help admiring 
them and being struck by their uncommon 
beauty. The leaves of the Figs were not torn 
by the strong winds blowing from east, south, 
and south-west, to which the pergola was ex¬ 
posed, but they were very thick and leathery, 
and the partial shade they afforded the Rose 
blossoms caused the latter to attain a much 
richer colour and to retain it for a longer 
time. Owing to the spreading habit of both 
the Figs and Roses the plants were not 
grown close together, so that the roots of the 
Figs did not rob those of the Roses. For 
many years I have cultivated Figs in gardens 
near the south coast, and found it advisable 
to use plenty of old mortar rubble, even 
broken brick, and poor soil. In each case I 
did not restrict the rooting-space, where 
there was no danger of drains being blocked 
by the roots, but relied on feeding while the 
fruits were swelling in the summer. Very 
rarely did I fail to secure a nice crop of Figs, 
and there was no need to prune, only to pinch 
the ends of the growing shoots, which caused 
the young embryo Figs to grow freely a 
little lower dow : n. The varieties Brown 
Turkey, Brunswick, and White Marseilles, 
I found the best for growing in the open air. 
The last-named, when planted in rich loam, 
makes strong growth, and looks handsome 
in summer where only masses of leaves are 
required G. G. B. 

TOP-DRESSING POT STRAWBERRIES. 
In common with many other crops which 
may have been affected by the extreme heat 
and drought of the past summer, Strawberry 
plants for forcing may not have escaped, 
though the amount of injury may not be 
noticed until their fruiting season arrives. 
The plants passed through a very trying 
period during the months of August and Sep¬ 
tember, unless the pots were partially 
plunged, and some kind of stimulant 
afforded. The usual practice of standing the 
pots on a hard surface, fully exposed to the 
sun, is not perhaps altogether the best con¬ 
dition for pot plants at any time, but during 
a season like the past I should say they were 
growing under a great disadvantage. It 
necessitated copious and frequent waterings 
to prevent the foliage from flagging, while 
the sun acting on the pots, the interior of 
which being lined with roots, could have 
none other than a weakening effect, the 
results of which are perhaps yet to be seen. 
To say the least, such conditions must have 
had an exhausting effect on the plants. At 
the best, the rooting medium for pot Straw¬ 
berries is all too limited, and naturally can¬ 
not contain much plant food, but even this 
probably got washed out of the compost by 
the great amount of water which passed 
through it. I think this should point to the 
wisdom of plunging, or partially plunging, the 
pots containing Strawberry plants during a 
hot, dry summer, as not only would much 
labour in watering be saved, but the plants 
themselves would certainly be under the most 


the forcing-house. It is usual, as the 
different batches of plants are removed from 
their winter quarters, to clean them, and 
perhaps slightly top-dress them, but in 
the preseut instance I would recommend, 
additional care and an earlier attention. In 
no case should the plants be allowed to be¬ 
come dry at the roots. Instead of waiting 
until the time arrives to start the plants into 
growth they should receive the top-dressing 
at once, and this should be a generous one. 
The staple should, if possible, be good sound 
loam, and some plant food which is quickly 
assimilated by the roots. As much of the 
surface of the old ball should be removed so 
as to freely expoee the roots, and any plant 
which is found to be dry towards the centre 
of the ball should be steeped in water and 
stood on one side to drain. I do not favour 
mixing the manure or bone-meal with the 
bulk of loam, but rather giving an even 
sprinkling to each plant alike as the loam is 
added and rammed firmly. After top-dress¬ 
ing, the plants should be again protected 
from inclement weather, though a fair 
•amount of rain may prove beneficial. Treated 
thus the roots have a chance of taking hold 
of the new- soil, and gradually becoming estab¬ 
lished in it as the season advances, and the 
plants are placed in warmer quarters. Care 
should be taken before the top-dressing is 
applied to see that the drainage is clear and 
that the ball does not contain any worms, 
which, if undisturbed, soon chum the com¬ 
post into such a state that the plants become 
waterlogged. Lime-water will generally 
cause worms to come up to the surface, when 
they are easily removed. This is better than 
mutilating the ball and roots in trying to dis¬ 
lodge them. R. P. 

THE MISTLETOE PARASITE. 

How often in the past have the very in¬ 
jurious effects of the Mistletoe on Lime or 
other tali trees been shown. Really, to 
allow’ this parasite to grow’ on any trees 
seems almost an act of cruelty, so produc¬ 
tive is it of huge, gouty swellings and deformi¬ 
ties, which destroy all natural beauty. If 
it be purposed to grow Mistletoe as a com 
inercial product, why not plant Limes speci 
ally for such purpose in huge clumps, and 
have the parasite worked or sown on them 
as a subject of culture. No one could com¬ 
plain were its growth dealt with in that way, 
because all the harmful consequences to the 
trees would be anticipated. But to allow 
park, avenue, or decorative trees of any 
description to be infested with Mistletoe is 
wrong. I could wish, were it possible, to 
show’ the public, pictures of trees taken in 
the winter and which, standing out singly, 
show’ how the parasite growth nas killed in 
them all natural beauty and made them into 
objects of pity and of offence. Anvone who 
values true beauty and robust health in trees 
will w r atch carefully for evidences of Mistle¬ 
toe growth on them, and have them removed 
at once. Even in winter, when the trees are 
defoliated and the clusters of Mistletoe on 
them are green, vet they present no beauty 
or give any charm.—A. D. 

1 -In view of the great demand that now 

exists at home, it seems curious that no 
attempt is made in this country to cultivate 
the Mistletoe on commercial lines. It is not 
difficult to propagate, though its growth, of 
course, is slow, and it will not flourish on 
every kind of tree. The Mistletoe grows 
freely, however, on many of the commoner 
trees to be found in this country—notably 
on the Lime, the Poplar, the Black and 
White Thorn, and the Apple. It might not 
be desirable to introduce it too freely into 
our orchards, for the parasite must, to some 
extent, sap the vitality of its host, but in 
many a wood it might be encouraged without 
doing any harm. No expense, after the berry 
was once set upon its parent tree, would be 
•involved until the time for gathering it 
arrived, for all that the Mistletoe requires 
is to be left alone—a matter that might in¬ 
volve some difficulty so far as protecting it 
from human depredators is concerned. • Once 
\ ewe grow ifc is saFe from the 


plants in every way before they are placed in 
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favourable condition*. The question, how- bird*, thouglTW,* slight wrapping ‘Ude^r 
ever, at the present moment is to aid the able at first to keep it out of lisht. Tn 


aoie at first to keep it out of sight In nro- 
png&ting Mistletoe, all that one ha* to do™ 1 


to select some clean and smooth place iD the 
bark and squash tho berry upon it. The 
berries are ripe by Februarv or March- 
souietimes earlier, but not often by Chriet- 
mas. Most of the failures to grow Nlistletoe 
are probably due to the employment of un¬ 
ripe berries, though some fail because of 
the very common idea that it i« necessary 
to make an incision in the bark of the tree. 
Mistletoe will grow under that method, but 
the other is more certain and less trouble, 
be-vides being the natural way The glutin¬ 
ous secretion that surrounds the seed is quite 
enough to cause the latter to adhere to the 
bark, but it is as well to place it on the 
under side of the branch, where it will lie 
more likely to escape the notice of birds if 
left uncovered. Excessive wet will also de¬ 
stroy the Mistletoe germ, 60 that the under 
side’ of a fairly stout branch is better than 
that of a small one. Probably one of the 
chief reasons why Mistletoe is not intention¬ 
ally propagated in this country more often is 
that by the time the berries are properly ripe 
most people have forgotten all about it, and, 
even if they have not, it is not always easy 
to obtain the berries after Christmas. But 
there should be no great difficulty in getting 
them from France in the spring if anyone 
caret! to go to that trouble.—E ast Susses, 
in The Field. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURE FOR 
RASPBERRIES. 

WHAT is the best Artificial manure for Raspberries for 
soil which in previous years has been well manure-l 
with dung? Kindly let me know proportion*, and 
w hen to apply, and whether it would do equally well 
for other bush fruit-trees?—J- F. A. 

[If your soil, of which you give us not the 
slightest clue as to its composition, is.in fea¬ 
ture medium or light, and contains a fair pro¬ 
portion of lime, the following mixture of 
chemicals, applied now at the rate of 4oz. to 
G oz. per square yard super, will answer for 
Raspberries and bush fruits generally: To 
1 cwt. of superphosphate of lime add /o lb. 
kainit and 37 lb. sulphate of ammonia. Mix 
thoroughly, apply the quantity directed, an<l 
either hoe or lightly prick it in with a digging 
fork. On the other hand, should the staple 
be light, and perhaps sandy, and quite devoid 
of lime, omit the sulphate of ammonia and 
substitute basic slag. It is full late to apply* 
the latter, autumn and w inter being thei best < 

time, but it will ultimately prove beneficial, 

and may therefore form an ingredient of t * 
mixture recommended for use under the ctr-l 
cumstnnees in lieu of the one preriouely men¬ 
tioned. The formula is as follows1 cwt. 
kainit, 75 lb. basic slag, and 37 lb. super¬ 
phosphate of lime. Mix all intimately »n< I 
apply 6 oz. to the square yard. Then in( 
April apply ^ oz. of nitrate of lime to the^ 
square yard. The benefits likely to accrue 
from the employment of the latter depends 
entirely on whether you apply the foregoing 
mixture at once, as unless a period of eight' 
or nine weeks elapses between the twe 
applications the effect of the nitrate will w 
nil. 

Again, and in this instance supposing the 
soil is a stiff, heavy loam, in which case lime 
should be fairly abundant, you may give t 
surface dressing at the rate of 1 oz. pci 
square yard either of sulphate of ammonia oi 
nitrate of soda in March. The former is no’ 
so quick acting as the latter, but on a natur 
ally or well-drained, heavy loam, is then tm 
better to use of the two. In November nex 1 
apply basic slag and kainit, mixing equi. 
quantities of both together; sprinkle iton th« 
surface all over the Raspberry plantation 
and round the bushes, at the rate of 6 oi. h 
the square yard, merely pricking in tb ; 
former and digging it in in the latter case. 

You can also purchase a fruit manure read 
for use, but proprietary manures are no 
suited for all soils alike, hence the reason fo 
giving formulas for the mixing of manure - j 
suitable for different classes of suite.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

rhododendron cixnabarinum. 

This Rhododendron has long been known in 
itfltnf, bat it is onlv of late years that it 
Mf bwo recognised that it is hardier than 
«« st one time supposed. It forms a some¬ 
th looee-groning shrub, whose slender 
bmochw are clothed with small, ovate 
\t%xts, the Lapaceria-shaped flowers, os may , 
b« seen by the illustration, being borne in ; 
Vx*e clusters, drooping, and in shape and I 
mlour reminding one of those of a Bland- | 
fnrdia The blooms of this Rhododendron I 
hue. in their wax-like texture, another 
point of resemblance to those of the Bland- ' 
(onlift, this rendering them partieularly last¬ 
ing. So marked is" this resemblance that 
thU Rhododendron is sometimes known as 
R. Blandfondimflorum. Tlie flowers are in I 


floribunda, where it succeeds, is a beautiful 

object in the shrubbery; and, in addition to 
its flowers, the young growths are highly 
ornamental.— Kut. 


THE DECIDUOUS CYPRESS. 
(Taxodium distichum.) 

During late spring, and again in autumn, 
the presence of this tree in garden or park 
cannot very well be overlooked, for at the 
former period the delicate green of its young 
leaves is quite as noticeable amongst other 
trees as the characteristic rich brown of its 
dying foliage is in autumn. Added to this, 
the tree presents a columnar, or pyramidal, 
outline until well advanced in venrw, which is 
distinct from that of other trees of the Lom¬ 
bardy Poplar type. The deciduous Cvpress 
(Taxodium distichum) is a native of the 
southern United States, where it occupies cx- 


grow for many years with the trunks quite 
surrounded by water has been fully demon¬ 
strated, but their progress is less rapid than 
that of trees which are more favourably 
placed. The timber of this tree is an import¬ 
ant item in the timber trade of the Southern 
United States, for it has great lasting 
qualities, particularly when always wet, and 
it is lurgely used for making w : ater tanks, 
vats, etc. d 


THE ARBUTUS IN IRELAND. 

The Arbutus, most beautiful and mtet in¬ 
teresting of our native trees, grows often in 
abundance within a limited area, which may 
be defined as lying within a twenty-five mile 
radius of GlengarifT. Outside of Ireland it 
is found in south-west France, throughout 
the Spanish peninsula, and all along the 
Mediterranean. 



Rhododendron cinnabarinum. From a photograph sent by Miss 
• i. Wallace, Ardnamona , Lough Eske , Co. Donegal. 
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this country the same peculiarity is notice¬ 
able in some places, notably in Syon House 
Gardens. Taxodium distichum is a good tree 
for the moister and less exposed parts of the 
British Isles, and numerous fine examples 
exist. Borne of the finest in the London dis¬ 
trict are at Whitton Park, Hounslow’, and 
Syon House Gurdeus, Brentford. The most 
appropriate position for the deciduous 
Cypress is the bank of a lake or stream, 
where the roots can easily enter the water, 
the trunk stand clear. That trees will 
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If we visit the Arbutus in its Irish home wo 
find it abundant, for instance, on the shores 
and islands of the Upper Lake of Killarney. 
There it forms an ingredient in native woods 
of mixed type, composed of Oak, Birch, 
Holly, and Mountain Ash. The ground 
flora, more than the trees, gives evidence of 
the remarkable mildness and moisture of the 
atmosphere there ; the great sheets of filmy 
Ferns, both Hymenophvllum tunbridgense 
and II. unilateral, which drape the rocks 
and clothe the tree stems, strike with amaze¬ 
ment the botanist accustomed to the climate 
of any typical portion of Continental 
Europe. In these woods the Arbutus forms 
trees of up to 25 feet or more in height, but 
the taller ones have been mostly drawn up by 
surrounding vegetation. The trunk is often 
6 feet in circumference, in an old specimen, 
close to the ground. J. T. Mackav (“ Flora 
Hibernica ”) mentions one 9$ feet in girth ; 
but many of the old trees branch so low down 
that one cannot measure the dimensions of 
the trunk. 

Nevertheless, signs are not wanting that, 
even at Killarney, the Arbutus sometimes 
suffers from the weather. It is a brittle tree, 
the forks of the branches being the weak 
point; and in the Killarney woods many 
specimens have suffered much from break¬ 
age, either by snow or storm, and. others 
show dead branches, probably the effect of 
cold. But. at Killarney it does not fear ex¬ 
posure, growing equally well in the deep re- 
oe c -es of the woods and on storm-swept islets. 
Neither is it particular, ns are so many 
Erieneoous species, as to soil. While most of 
Its stations are on the old red sandstone 
rocks, it flourishes eounllv well on the 
almost soilless limestone rocks of the lower 
lake.—R. L. Praeoer, in Irish Gardening. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Osage Orange (Maclura aurantiaca). 
—This is a native of the Southern Uuited 
States, and belongs to the Mulberry family. 
Under favourable conditions it forms a 
medium-sized tree. Its numerous branches 
are armed with strong spines, which make it 
a difficult tree to handle. As it. stands prun¬ 
ing well, this spiny character is put to good 
account in America, for it is used as a hedgo 
plant with good results. The flowers are 
not showy, out the Orange-like fruits are 
conspicuous. As male and female flower® 
are borne on different trees, it is necessary 
to obtain trees of both sexes if fruits are 
desired. Although rarely met with in this 
country, it is worth more frequent attention, 
if only for the purpose of testing its capa¬ 
bilities as a hedge plant. For this purpose, 
one can well imagine it forming a very 
strong, cattle-proof fence. A point in its 
favour is the fact that it grows well in quite 
poor sandy soil, hence it might prove an ac¬ 
quisition in places where it is difficult to 
get a good hedge of some more exacting 
subject. In America its w’ood is put to many 
uses, whilst its leaves are employed to some 
extent, in conjunction with those of the 
white Mulberry, for feeding silkworms.—D. 


Phe Winter Sweet not blooming /*«'>•- 
ur plant may be too much choked up w.th weak 
tots to flower, in which case a severe thinning. to 
ourage vigorous growth, nurJS?4| t f u W»,JP rt ^ u . c ; 
n of flower-buds. Any brrtMl *Wod IsWwfd ibe kept 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ARUM LILY 

(RiCHARDIA JETHIOriCA). 

The Arum Lily was once a favourite green¬ 
house plant, but it is not now grown to the 
extent it once was. One great cause of its 
decline is no doubt due to the fact that in 
many places it lias become very liable to an 
attack of some disease, probably of fungoid 
origin. The stem then, especially near the 
base, goes slimy, and rots nearly, or quite, 
away. Beside this, it often spreads to the 
underground portion of the plant. The 
probability is that this disease is 6ot up by 
many generations of heavy feeding, for the 
Arum Lily used to be given a large amount 
of stimulants, to which indeed it readily re¬ 
sponded. That this is the cause of the 
trouble seems to be borne out by the fact 
that where it has become acclimatised, and 
grows outdoors in a natural manner, this 
trouble seems to be unknown. At all events, 
the hardier it is treated the less prone it is 
to the disease. Another cause of its decline 
is probably to bo found in the fact that it 
used to occupy a unique position, inasmuch 
as it stood out unrivalled for Christmas and 
Easter decoration as the only white Lily then 
obtainable. Now, however, owing to the 
svstem of retarding, the silvery trumpets of a 
true Lily (Lilium longiflorum) can now be 
had in anv quantity at both the festivals 
named. What is more, they are sold at a 
much cheaper rate than used to be charged 
for the Arum Lily. A singular matter in 
connection with this Richardia is that one of 
its popular names is the Lily of the Nile, 
though it is really a native of Cape Colony, 
with the greater portion of the continent of 
Africa between it and the Nile. 

Under cultivation 6oine different forms 
have originated, but names are more plentiful 
than distinct varieties. Some twenty years 
ago or so the variety Little Gem was much 
talked about, but now it is rarely seen. It 
is quite a miniature, the whole plant, flower- 
spike and all, not being much more than a 
foot high. This variety is most prolific in 
the production of suckers, so much indeed 
that it will soon form quite a mass or tuft, 
but then flowers are but sparingly produced. 
I have always found that the only way to 
flower this in a satisfactory manner is 
to keep it to single crowns in 4 inch pots. A 
variety dwarfer than the typical kind, and very 
free flowering, was sent out some years ago 
as the God f rey Calla. A more recent one— 
Perle Von Stuttgart—seems to be but little 
removed therefrom. Bolides these there is 
a form with variegated leaves. 

The yellow-flowered Richardias— namely, 
Elliottiana and Pentlandi—created for a time 
quite a furore, and in their early days realised 
high prices. Now they are, comparatively 
speaking, under a cloud, and in many 
gardens are unrepresented. This is, I think, 
accounted for that when first introduced 
they were looked upon, as except in colour, 
a counterpart of the common Arum Lily, 
whereas they require quite different treat¬ 
ment. In the first place, whereas the Arum 
Lily grows wild in the southern portion of 
Cape Colony, these yellow forms occur in 
Natal, and consequently in a much warmer 
district. Again, Richardia Elliottiana and 
Pentlandi form a Caladium-like tuber, which 
passes the winter in a dormant state. In the 
spring this pushes up leaves and flowers, per¬ 
fects its growth, and ultimately goes to rest. 
During the growing season these specicvs need 
more warmth than the Arum Lily. Failure 
to recognise the*e facts led in many coses to 
non-success in their culture, and that is 
doubtless to a great extent the reason that 
they are not more grown. Again, the 
flowers, though of a beautiful golden-yellow, 
do not appeal to everyone, as do the pure 
white blooms of the common kind. Some 
crosses between the two have been raised, 
but as far as I have seen they are of a poor, 
undecided tint, and in my opinion of little 


value. Opinions, however, vary, for in 1906 
an award of merit was given to* the so-called ] 
sulphur-tinted Mrs. Roosevelt. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Camellias sporting.— I have had for four or 

five years two Camellias, one with red and the other 
with white flowers. This year both have had red 
flowers. There can be no mistake about it, but 1 
shall 1 m? grateful if you will kindly let me know- 
through your valued paper if it is not a most unusual 
occurrence. Every bloom on each plant is red.— 
G. A. Gifford. 

[We have never met with a parallel ease to 
vours, for though 6ome varieties of Camellia 
are notoriously sportive, the change is, as a 
rule, limited to a few flowers or parts there¬ 
of. Such a wholesale change os has hap¬ 
pened in the ease of your plant is, as far as 
we know, unrecorded.] 

Primula obconica foliage in bad condition. 
—Can you tell me what is wrong with the leaves of 
my Primula oboonica? The plants are in an ordinary 
greenhouse, and some of them are all right.— 
M. A. Acton. 

[The leaf sent appears to be very thin in 
texture, as if the house had been kept too 
close, and consequently the weaker leaves 
would suffer first. With more genial spring 
weather the trouble will probably disappear.] 

Cassia corymbosa. — What is the treatment of 
Cassia corymbosa? Ought it to be cut back, and 
when? I have a nice little plant in my greenhouse.— 
M. A. Acton. 

[Cassia corymbosa need not be cut back 
unless it is getting too tall, but the top of the 
shoot should be pinched out in order to 
encourage the production of side branches. 
If the plant needs rejjotting it may be done 
at any time during March.] 

Phoenix Roebelini.—I have a Palm, in a 6 -inch 
1 pot, named Phoenix Roebelini. Would it be likely to 
J succeed in an ordinary room window, unhented? I 
have no greenhouse. Should also like to know of what 
country it is a native.— C. H. Britt. 

[Fhccnix Roebelini is a native of south¬ 
eastern Asia, and thrives best in the tem¬ 
perature of a stove. It may, however, be 
kept in fairly good health in a dwelling- 
house, provided it has been hardened off 
beforehand. On cold nights it should be re¬ 
moved from the window and placed in the 
middle of the room.] 

The Heliotrope as an autumn flower.— 

The majority who grow Heliotropes in pots, 
or, for that matter, out-of-doors, do so with 
the main idea of securing blossoms as early 
as possible in summer. This is right so far 
as it goes, but I submit that when they are 
grow-n in pots for a display under glass one 
misses much beautv and sweetness if their 
culture is not undertaken definitely for 
supplying flowers for the autumn. Those 
who would have the sweetly-scented trusses 
in September and October under glass 
should prepare their plants this spring with 
that end in view. Young plants, if grown 
on during the summer, will furnish speci¬ 
mens carrying many flowers at the time 
named, if only one will take the trouble to 
pinch out the buds until within a few weeks 
of the time the plants are actually wanted 
in bloom, giving them support in the way 
of stimulants, and tying out the shoots to 
stakes. Treated in this way, one can, with¬ 
out taking up any unnecessary room in the 
house—for the plants may be grown in cold- 
frames through the summer—have specimens 
that will commence to bloom in the early 
autumn, and continue to do so in a warm- 
house most of the winter.— Derby. 

Tillandsia Linden). —Even out of bloom 
this is very pretty, the narrow-, regularly- 
recurving leaves being disposed in quite a 
vasiform manner. The flower-stem, which 
reaches a height of about 15 inches, has the 
upper portion clothed with large bracts, 
from the shelter of which the flowers are 
produced. They are of a pleasing shade of 
I rich purnle, with a white 6tripe down the 
centre of the basal portion or each segment. 
There are several forms of this Tillandsia, 
some beinn' much taller growers than others, 
w-hile the colour of the flowers and also of 
the bracts varies a good deal. In the best 
forms the bracts are of a beautiful pink 
colour, and remain effective for some time 
after the flowers have fallen. * Tillandsia 
Lindeni will succeed in the temperature of 
the coolest part of the stove or of the inter¬ 
mediate house. Occurring principally as it 
does in its native country as an epiphyte, 


this Tillandsia needs effective drainage, with I? ' 
a Liberal supply of water. Fibrous peat and 
sand form a most suitable potting compost. 

—K. R. W. 

Achimenes.— Achimenes were once re- 
garded as fit only for a stove or houses where 
ihe heat was kept above the normal, to that 
it was the exception to see them in the 
houses of amateurs. All this, however, is 
now changed, and though I admit that they 
delight in a warm temperature, I find verv 
satisfactory results follow their culture in 
greenhouses, where artificial heat is unneces- 
| sarv practically from the end of May to the 
middle of September. Those who have not 
i hitherto looked upon them as suitable for 
baskets should try them, as their beauty is 
> never 6een to more advantage than when they 
j are suspended from the roof of a greenhouse 
or conservatory. Line the basket with green 
Moss, and fill with a compost of loam and 
leaf-mould and silver sand, pressing the soil 
i well round the basket and inserting the 
tubers all round, immersing the basket after¬ 
wards in water and allowing it to drain be¬ 
fore hanging it up. The warmest part of the 
house should be selected to start them.— 
Townsman. 

Baskets of flowers and foliage.-Those 

who would have baskets or beautiful flowers 
and foliage in their greenhouses in early 
summer should not defer making preliminary 
arrangements. The baskets which have 
i hitherto done duty should be overhauled and 
any repairs done. For baskets we think of 
trailing Campanulas and Ivy-leayed Pelar¬ 
goniums, which are special favourites. 
Fuchsias, too, are also useful, and to these i 
we may add Lobelias, Musk, Tropmolums, 
Sedum Sieboldi, and even some of the small¬ 
leaved Ivies are not without their attraction 
j in a portico or under a verandah. Oilier 
things that cannot be described as trailers. i 
, yet are useful for a basket, are Begonias and 
Verbenas, while Thunbergias must not be 
omitted. It is a mistake to use old plants; 
younger plants more readily adapt them¬ 
selves to the somewhat cramped space in a 
basket. The baskets must be well lined with 
some soft material like common wood Moss. 

—Woodbastwick. 

Prunus Japonlca for forcIng.-The two 

double-flowered varieties of this member of 
the Cherry family are particularly valuable 
* for forcing. For this purpose they are 
grown in very large numbers by the Dutch, 
both as dw arfs and standards. Not oulv are 
they beautiful under glass early in the year, 
but they form a delightful feature in the 
open ground later on. Unfortunately for 
those who wish to take advantage of their 
beauty in this way, they are nearly always 
propagated by budding or grafting on to the 
Sloe, whose suckers soon choke up the 
weaker growth, unless the plants are con¬ 
tinually attended to. What is more, the 
point of union is sometimes affected with 
canker. Grafted plants of the charming 
Prunus triloba are open to just the same 
objection. This mode of increase need n<>» 
be universally adopted, as both these species 
can be had from layers, though, of course, 
not so quickly as when grafted. Still, tue 
are well worth paying extra for—-that is, > 
one can obtain them. I have also etruc 
Prunus japonica from cuttings of the you g 
soft shoots early in spring. These shoots w 
produced by forced plants, and treated mu 
as Fuchsias they soon produced roots, i 
species is, according to the books, & na 
of China as w-ell as Japan, and that t » 
no doubt, accounts for it being oR*" 
with as Prunus or Cerasus sinensis. - • 

Bulba flowering.-Hyacinths. Tulips. ^^" 
like now coming into bloom should be P'. aCC ^rmlucina 
to the glass as possible. Tbw assists JJLif op .. tor 
stiff foliage that has power to hold itself “P’ w 
nothing, to my mind, detracts from these flo 
much as the leaves falling about In all dire 
Soot-water is first-rate tor increasing the 
blossom.—W.___ _ 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SENECIO WILSONI. 

Fob grouping in damp ground near to lake 
or pood, or planted on the raised banks of 
& stream—anywhere, in fact, where a deep, 
moist soil and ample room provide the home 
for such plants—the Giant Groundsel we 
figure to-day deserves a place. The plant, 
as may be seen by the illustration, forms 
ft spreading tuft of cordate, fine ly-eer rated 


| Massey, lilac-mauve ; R. F. Felton, lavender ; 

| Afterglow, purple-magenta shade; Edith 
Taylor, rosy-cerise ; May Campbell, cream 
I and carmine ; Melba, salmon ; White Queen ; 
Walter P. Wright, lavender; and Vermilion 
I Brilliant, scarlet.—H. 

j NOTES FROM WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

I Scilla PERUVIANA, inquired about by the 
l ‘Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” did very well 
! with me for many years, and I left it behind 
. ni «» together with a multitude of oilier 

leave*, fro/n among which rise the tall— things, which I now deeply regret not having 
sometimes 8 feet or 9 feet high—Eremurus- removed. It was planted in a part of the 
J;ke inflorescences, the blossoms arranged | garden not much beloved by the general run 
in a close columnar spike. It very much re- of “stuff,” and had for company Hepatic* 
eembles Senecio Veitchianus, but differs in I angulosa and Tiarella cordifolia, both of 


try it, if I had it again here, in half shade, 
with a good deni of leaf-mould, a little very 
old cow manure, and some loam and sand, 
and plant it deepish with stones buried a 
couple of inches under the bulb to prevent its 
burrowing, and then I should put stones 
close round it on the surface. For a con¬ 
siderable time there was a very pretty pink 
herbaceous Musk on the same bit of rockery 
bank, and also a nice quantity of Codonopsis 
ovata, but both died out when the four suak* 
ing-wet winters destroyed so much beauty. 
Anemone Robinsoniana, however, was quite 
happy t lie re. If there were only to be three 
plants of the time in my garden I think I 
might choose Ifepatiea angulosa (the single 
blue, I never ran to the double white) and 



Senccio Wilsoni. From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers garden at Haslemere , Surrey. 
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r,ci g°Men-yellow of the flower-heads, 
*faiu? al f r freedom of flowering, and the 
to? character of the blooms, which, on 
»v«° W t r inflorescence, assume 

.... . n f? habit- For such a position as 
i 'e just mentioned this Giant Ground- 
w to* no rival. X. 

tow Sweet Peas.— The number of new 
.Jr** this year appears more formidable 
i<?r lx*' ? n<i * ftTn 8ur<? Rrowers will find it 
difiaUt to decide what to purchase. In 
iM:. * c^es this difficulty will end in not 
to already known as really 
a °° ns ifl er nble number of these 


which also flourished. Tliere was a bit of 
waste bank, very hard and stony, behind a 
derelict greenhouse, that kept most of the 
sun away. Fir-trees sucked the 6oil, more or 
less, and the bank edged off into a bit ot 
Grass croft, from which it was divided by a 
large mass of Iris fcelidissima. I put large 
stones, half sunk, on the bank, and dug holes 
where the plants went in, so that they got a 
start in something favourable. I do not now 
i remember what I gave Scilla peruviana, 
j but. almost certainly it w as loam, leaf-mould. 

and sand, and probably only a spadeful. 

| Stones were pretty thick about it, only giving 
j room just for the tuft of leaves, but each year 
' it sent up an increasing number of its beaufi- 
i ful large heads of pinkv-lilac bells. I Bliould 


Anemone Robinsoniana, with Anemone 
appenina. The exquisite opal-blue of A 
Robinsoniana is so enhanced bv a kind of 
richness the flower has, while the oilier two 
are go heavenly in colour. 

Forced shrubs.—I t is so very helpful 
when one’s fellow gardeners make” notes of 
the plants that are most effective in their 
gardens at the time of writing, that I propose 
to note down what I see here that is apt to 
create interest. In my own sand patch 
there is nothing yet, and probably never 
will be anything, worth writing about, unless 

V s * w tf dy , Ge WBBfRa5 1 W t lff°" s in. and 

all over the lawn, a'mt 1 huSfeftwmclv prettv 

neit ‘"ft. A? 
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nursery gardens there are often interesting 
plants. I have been much struck lately by 
forced Magnolia Soulangeana, plant* im¬ 
ported, I suppose, from Holland, and flower¬ 
ing profusely in pots under glass. There is a 
good deal of variation in colour; some are 
almost white, others have the deepest shade, 
and yet others intermediate shades of rase 
colour outside the richly-cupped flowers, as 
everyone knows, this Magnolia has erect 
flowers of a very pretty shape, small at the 
base, then spreading gracefully. In the open 
the rosy tinge of the exterior is often rather 
dull. Under glass it is much intensified. A 
plant 3 feet or 4 feet high, growing in an 
8-inch pot, and covered all over with the 
splendid, thick, fleshy blossoms, is a fine 
sight, obtainable with very little trouble by 
anyone who has a warm greenhouse and 
can pot up the Magnolia as soon as it comes 
over to the London plant auctions. Other 
shrubs, such as Staphylea, with its hanging, 
greenish-white flowers, so exquisitely sweet 
in scent, and very attractive to the eye, the 
double Peach, and Deutzias, are very cheap 
and easy to manage in the same way, yet 
amateur gardeners never seem to care much 
about them. After flowering they need give 
only the trouble necessary to plant them out 
into the open garden, as they wilL all do well 
there, and we can never have too many 
flowering shrubs. Azaleas, too, both mollis 
and sinensis, will repay one if bought at about 
9d. or lOd. each at a plant auction in Novem¬ 
ber or December, potted lip, and brought on 
gently under glass, although, of course, it is 
useless to put out Azalea sinensis in the open 
ground afterwards. Mine used to flower in 
pots year after year, and do well for about 
four years, and then they seemed to have 
come to the end of their tether. Probably 
they would have gone on indefinitely had I 
been able to get black Belgian peat for 
them. This peat—which is seen round their 
roots when they come from the sale, each one 
neatly and tightly tied up in a small square 
of matting—is 6aid to be very rich, having 
been saturated with sewage, and it is cer¬ 
tainly different from what one usually 
obtains in this country. I am now trying to 
make it by rubbing out the fine part from 
peat-turves and soaking it, in mass, with 
liquid cow manure, but have not yet had time 
to note the results of the small experiment. 

Fuciista fulgens.—I am glad to see the 
claims of Fuchsia fulgens supported by “K.” 

I have repeatedly tried Andenken, H. Hen¬ 
kel, and the other new Fuchsia hybrids, and 
found them unsatisfactory, as they seemed 
to require great dampness of atmosphere, 
and at the same time buoyancy—just the con¬ 
dition most difficult to get in all-round green¬ 
houses—and they would not stand the least 
exposure to chill while out of growth in 
winter; in fact, I believe they needed to be 
grown on all the year round in heat, where¬ 
as the old F. fulgens was able to be poked 
away anywhere, along with the rest of the 
accommodating family. Besides, it is really 
much handsomer than the hybrids, so I do 
not see that one gains any advantage beyond 
superior novelty in growing them. 

Azalea ros^eflora is very charming just 
now in the greenhouse. It is only about half 
the size of Azalea sinensis, and the bushes 
are beautifully tiny and compact. The leaves 
are a dark, fresh green, and the abundant 
flowers a rich rosy red, a little lighter or 
darker in different cases. I believe this is a 
good deal hardier than A. sinensis, but not so 
satisfactory as A. mollis in the open. Will 
anyone who has tried it say how it succeeds 
as a rookery ornament ? The 

Lily disease seems to be terribly on the 
increase among imported L. aura turn and L. 
speeiosum. Last year I potted up my usual 
small batch of a dozen or eo of auratum, in¬ 
cluding two L. auratum macranthum, which 
is a most glorious house-flower, splendid for 
a hall or drawing-room. My Lilies, raised 
in a cold greenhouse, and brought into the 
hall when they began to come out, had always 
been a great delight, lasting splendidly in 
what, I must, confess, was a rather cool and 
damp situation, better suited to their liking 
than to that oT its human occupants. The 
1911 lot, however, proved a most disastrous i 


failure, and I have just seen some L. 
speciosuin, slightly forced, which offer 
exactly the same depressing spectacle. All 
seems to be going well with the growth, to 
all appearance normal and from a perfectly 
! healthv-looking and heavy bulb, until the 
buds are about half developed, and then the 
| whole thing begins to w ane and shrivel. The 
flowers do open, but they are miserable 
travesties of what they should be. It is a 
sad look-out if we are going to lose L. 
auratum and L. speciosuin wholesale like 
this, as well as having to buy them every 
year, because the Japs will chop off all their 
poor roots at packing time. 

Sweet Peas of to-day.- Now I will end 
ray letter with an explosion of awful heresy, 
hoping to find a sympathiser somewhere. 
Last summer I 6aw : a flower show where lots 
of the newest Sweet Peas were on exhibition. 
1 thought that many, if not most, of them were 
exceedingly washy in colour, and (from an 
Early Victorian standpoint, no doubt) that I 
should much prefer to see in my garden one 
of those old-fashioned, long, thick, hedges 
of gaily-coloured blossoms, rose and lilac 
and blue and white, no matter how blatantly 
mixed, than to follow the fashion and have 
separate masses of these pale, dull, pinky 
apricots and buffs, and some that are really 
drab and no less. Of course, there are 
lovely colours now, and real improvement 
among blues and crimsons ; but my humble 
view is that I can do without nearly all that 
have come since Miss Willmott filled us 
with rapture; and, moreover, I think in my 
own foolish heart that I like the old- 
fashioned make and shape better than the 
waved flowers, large as they are, and four on 
their stalks. M. L. Williams. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plants for tubs. — I want a few nice plants for 
tubs (ordinary oil casks cut down). Will you kindly 
advise me what to get? I should like something 
showy, if possible, to grow about 2 feet or 3 feet 
high, and flowering. Kindly also name two or three 
evergreen plants for the same purpose.— Novice. 

[Of hardy subjects suitable for tubs may 
be mentioned Lilium speciosum, in both rose 
and while varieties; Lilium longiflorum, 
with frlivery-white, trumpet^shaped blos¬ 
soms ; Acanthus mollis, very handsome 
leaves, blit the purplish flowers are not par¬ 
ticularly showy; Funkia Sieboldi, with 
massive glaucous leaves; and Statice lati- 
folia, the Great 8ea Lavender. When pro¬ 
tection can be afforded the plants in the 
winter, the choice of subjects is a more ex¬ 
tensive one. Among the beet are Agapan- 
thus umbellatus, Gannas of different sorts, 
Fuchsias, and Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. Good evergreen shrubs for the 
purpose are: Aucuba japonica, Eucuiymus 
japonieus aureo-variegatus, Euonymus Jati- 
folius albus, Ilex Pernyi, and Yucca 
recurva.j 

Ornamental Grasses.— It is surprising 
these are not more often met with, especially 
where much vase furnishing and table decora¬ 
tion arc the rule during the autumn. Many 
of the lighter forms of ornamental Grasses 
add much grace to certain flowers, which, 
even when arranged with Fern fronds and 
other foliage, have a somewhat heavy 
appearance. In warm soils seed of some 
varieties may be sow n in May in the open gar¬ 
den, and fully-developed heads result by Sep¬ 
tember, but I have found it best to sow a 
pinch of seed in March or April in rough 
boxes or pans, placing the same in an inter¬ 
mediate house aiid removing to cooler 
quarters when half an inch high, and finally 
hardening off in a cold frame, thinning outthe 
seedlings freely at an early stage of growth, 
crowding causing wholesale decay. At the 
end of May transplanting may take place, a 
north border being a suitable place, as in hoi, 
dry positions these Grasses often collapse 
altogether. If lifted from the boxes carefully 
and watered home after transplanting, they 
will generally take care of themselves.—T. * 
Snapdragons.— Having regard to the in¬ 
jury which sharp frosts may inflict upon 
these plants, for in that respect they are very 
like Pentstemons, they can hardly be classed 
as hardy biennials. Still, where strong young 
plants can be induced to winter well outdoors, 


then do we see, in the strong growths that 
break up from the roots and the very fine 
spikes of flowers they carry, the Snapdragon 
in its true character. But 6ad experience, 
ranging over many years on a stiff floi]’ 
caused me to regard Snapdragons as very 
doubtful biennials, at least hardy ones, and I 
made it the rule to bow seed very early in the 
year, usually in February, in pane or shallow 
boxes and in a cool house, so that plenty of 
plants was furnished to dibble out into the 
open ground at the end of April. If some 
had become a little drawn the tops were 
pinched out; new roots soon were formed, 
and growth rapidly followed. Such a breadth 
thus early planted would become fine plants 
and bloom most profusely to the end of 
October or later. Another sowing made in 
a frame early in September would furnish 
much stronger plants to go out early in April, 
because both harder and better rooted. These 
would bloom from midsummer onward and 
furnish seed. In the same way cuttings of 
some of the very best put into pots thickly in 
September would root readily, and if in 
March shifted into small pots singly would 
make fine plants to turn out in April. If seed 
be sown in the open ground in May or June, 
as is so frequently advised, there is great risk 
that such seedlings will not bloom the 6an.o 
season or stand the winter to flower the fol¬ 
lowing year. Much, of course, depends on 
shelter, * soil, and average frost, as all 
localities are not the same in those respects. 
—A. 

Tufted Pansies.— The note on the above 
in a recent number, especially with regard to 
the detrimental results likely to follow last 
season’s drought, leads to the suggestion that 
in all places where there is rather a large 
demand for them provision should be made 
to secure the necessary amount of cuttings 
by planting a certain number of each variety 
in a reserve garden and caring specially for 
them in the way of encouragement of growth. 
This is easily accomplished by mulching with 
horse droppings thoroughly broken up, 
followed by a soaking of water, twice or 
thrice repeated if the weather is hot and dry. 
In Rose gardens where the rule is one variety 
of Rose in each bed, there is often the in¬ 
clination to plant rather thinly, and carpet 
with some dwarf plant, and for this the best 
of the tufted Pansies in those of close dwarf 
habit and very free will be found very accept¬ 
able. The preparation of ground essential to 
the well-being of the Roses also suits the 
Pansies admirably. Seagull with Richmond, 
and Councillor Waters with Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, were two pleasing combinations. 
Jackanapes was tried as a carpet for Leonie 
Lamesch, but it is not easy to find anything 
that will associate happily with the wonder¬ 
ful shade of this lovely dwarf Polyantha. 
Where gardens and beds are alike small these 
Pansies are often more largely used than any 
other flower, and thoroughly well done they 
afford a delightful show, especially if pro¬ 
vision is made for a few well-grown taller 
plants thinly placed among them to relieve 
the flat surface. Fuchsias are very 
this purpose. An exceptionally pretty bea, 
for instance, can be made with a few plan s 
of Fuchsia gracilis variegata on a gT oua< . 
work of a richly-coloured Pansy like Arciu 
Grant. —E. B. S. 

The Burning Bush (Dietamnus Fraxin- 
ella).—This was at one time frequently me* 
with, but now it is seldom seen. It- ,a , 
fastidious as to soil, but a light, well-draj 
medium suits it best. It is an . a */f_ prs 
plant, and boars numerous purple n « 
which, it is said, at certain seasons 
a species of gas or vapour, which 1S 1 » 

mable if approached by a lighted male • 
have never seen this, although on nian ' 
eions I have tried the experiment; but i 
assured that such is the case. K- . 

Pseonla tenuifolla.-While le* 
in the garden than the l»rge-8o« r g 
Paeonies, P. tenuifolia is remarkable 
beauty of its foliage, which is quite feat 
looking, and gives the plant a 
appearance. This feature does no . ^ 

ever, constitute its sole claim upon ’' ^ 

bears rich, crimson flowers, •which € 
pleasingly among the leaves. The g 
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it among their purchases of seeds. Some 
treat it as a biennial, saving it in winter by 
glass protection, but it may be grown as an 
annual, sowing the seeds under gla6s in 
March or April, and planting out or sowing 
where to bloom in April or early May. There 
is a pretty white variety. 

The Arctic Bramble. — Readers un¬ 
acquainted with the Arctic Bramble (Rubus 
arcticus) are prone to fancy that this gem of 
the great north resembles our own Brambles, 
with their rampant growths and their thorny 
branches. This is one of the smallest and 
neatest of our rock garden plants. It is 
very miniature, growing only a few inches 
high, and hearing lovely red flowers. It is 
very pretty in this condition, but it is even 
more attractive when fruiting, as then it 
gives delightful little red berries, which are 
very fragrant, two or three placed in a 
saucer sufficing to perfume a room. The best 
form is that called R. arcticus foecundus, 
which fruits very freely aud is thus doubly 
precious. Rubus arcticus is not a difficult 
subject to grow’, but it has a preference for 
sand and gritty loam and a sunny bank, on 
which it may have room to spread. Plants 
are common in nurseries, where they can bo 
purchased for a shilling or less each.—S. 
Arnott. 

The Kamtschatkan Stonecrop.— Few of 

the Stonecrops are greater favourites with 
those who like easily-grown plants than 
Sedum kamtschaticum, which is neat, easily 
cultivated, and at the same time pleasing 
enough to be deserving of the little space it 
occupies. It is an excellent subject for the 
rock garden or for a stone edging, and it does 
as well in the shade as in the sun. It has 
flattish, pleasing foliage, has a rather trail¬ 
ing habit, and bears freely heads of deep- 
yellow flowers. It may be grown in almost 
any soil, though it has a preference for that 
which is light and well drained. Seeds may 
be raised bv sowing them in pots of sandy soil. 
Cuttings strike readily in summer if put into 
light soil under glass. There is a pleasing 
variegated-leaved variety which is propagated 
by cuttings only.—S. A. 

The Mauritanian Bindweed. — Unfor¬ 
tunately, the Mauritanian Bindweed (Con¬ 
volvulus mauritanicus) is not hardy every¬ 
where in these islands, but those who live 
in favoured parts should not forget to culti¬ 
vate it for their rock gardens, while others 
might raise seedlings in spring and plant 
them out, to give a variety for the rockery, 
and to fill up the spaces left by the passing 
away of the spring bulbs. It is a lovely low 
trailer, excellent for baskets as well, and 
highly suitable for wintering in a cool green¬ 
house. The lovely blue flowers, each about 
1 inch across, are so freely borne on the plant 
that it at once attracts attention. Seeds 
6own early under glass will give flowering 
plants the same year for outside, and 
cuttings may be taken during summer and 
wintered under glass. The blue flowers, 
with wh’te throats and vellow anthers, of this 
Convolvulus all go well with the apoearance 
ot the foliage, which is covered with silky 
white hairs. —Ess. 

Dahlia Diadem.- Another season will probablv 
see the collarette type exhihited prettv Irw’y arid 
as they should he ea*y to seed, there is a likelihood 
of change in the matter of varieties in the nrr.r 
future. At present there is much sameness. Quite 
the most distinct variety yet exhibited is the above, 
of German oricin. It w;ia, when shown last autumn 
'by Messrs. Dobble and Co., awarded a certificate of 
merit. Less formal in shape than most of the sorts, 
it has a particularly attractive shade ef colour 
which Is light rosy-carmine, and, in addition, has an 
inside collar of white.—H. 

Dianthus Pancicl grandiflorua.-Thc tall- 
growing border Dianthus. known as D. Pnncici, doc* 
not commend itself to everybody. A Pink which grows 


pleasing, but the double-flowered 


rariety«1—- . , . . 

one is the more beautiful and more lasting. 
Ibis Paeony can be grown successfully in 
ordinary soil in the flower border, and is per¬ 
fidy hardy. Like others of the race, it likes 
generous treatment in the way of manure, 
applied when planted, which may be in 
auinmn or spring. A top-dressing of manure 
can be added in subsequent years to save dis¬ 
turbing the plants, which ought to be moved 
u little as possible.—S. A. 


IRIS STYLOSA. 

flHix one sees this lovely Iris, flowering 
as it does with me three months in the 
dreariest time in our gardens, one wonders 
people do not try to grow it. The first 
hjosaonw this winter appeared the first week 
m December, and generally it continues to 


T he Algerian Iris (/. stylosa). From a pliotograph sent by Mrs. Baker , 
Witchampton Rectory , Wimborne, Dorset. 


wild over a wide range of the south of 
Europe, and extends to the Caucasus, so that 
it is surprising it has not been imported in 
larger quantities.—S. M. D. 

The Cape Alkanet.— Magnificent as are 
the newer Alkanets, varieties of Anchusa 
italica, of which the Dropmore variety and 


wing moved, as some of your correspondents 
8U gjpt. and they increase rapidly. The one 
^ the illustration I parted last June twelve 
jnonths. It blossomed the following Deeem- 
and has been very prolific this season, 
many people plant this Iris too 
rW With me its greatest enemy is the 
l think ha6 been mentioned before, 
k Peking before expanding. 

does not do it justice, as the 
ucaJe blue almost pales to w'hite, and the 
barkings do not show. 

M. Baker. 

ucA amplon Rectory, Wimborne. 

re ^ cu ^tU8.—A very pretty little 
Crocus- -species—one t of a 
of these lovely flL«-< vhfcll.Sre 
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ROSE MARECHAL NIEL. 

This delightful Rose well repays special 
treatment, as when seen at its best it stands 
alone. It is rarely one comes across a re-ally 
fine specimens trained to walls and build¬ 
ings in the open, so eubjeat is it to 
canker and dying off, for which reason many, 
perhaps, are coy about planting it, as they 
fear it would have to he replaced in the 
near future. Even with the protection of a 
greenhouse the best results are not always 
secured, as though the plants may escape 
canker for a time, the growth made is often 
too weak or mildewed to produce really fine 
buds. This, however, is chiefly owing to 
mismanagement. To produce an abundance 
of perfect flowers two things are most e®«en- 
tijvl—viz., e-trong growths, well ripened. 
When planted in a border in the green¬ 
house or conservatory the plants are often 
allowed to become too crowded with 
growths, while the conditions under which 
they are growing cause them to continue 
making late growth, which has no chance of 
becoming thoroughly matured. Unless a 
house can be practically devoted to the 
Marechal Niel, I would not recommend 
planting it out, relying on pot plants. 
These are more under the control of the 
grower, the risk of a large plant going off 
suddenly is avoided, and the finest flowers 
produced. 

The following method I have followed with 
much success is practically identical with 
that for pot Vines, and spring is a good time 
to make a start. The desired number of 
plants should be bought in (if home-grown 
stock is not available'), preferably those 
w'ell established in 6-inch pots. It is ne¬ 
cessary to start while the plants are still 
dormant, as the shoots must be cut down 
to the lowest buds. Placed on the green¬ 
house stage, not overwatered, but syringed 
lightly each morning, the buds will break 
strongly, when it should be determined how 
many rods or canes should be brought up 
from each plant. Select the most promis¬ 
ing, and rub the others off. When they have 
made about an inch of growth pot them 
rather firmly into 9-inch po-ts, using a good 
rich compost to which a little soot is added. 
Every assistance should be given to en¬ 
courage the selected shoots to make strong 
growth, concentrating the energy of the 
plants into those by the removal of lateral 
wood, etc. Under generous treatment they 
should reach from 10 feet to 15 feet by about 
August. The canes should be trained to 
wires or string some distance apart, and 
about a foot below the glass, to allow’ a free 
circulation of air. Green-fly and mildew- 
must be kept in check. An occasional dose 
of liquid-manure or soot-water will add to 
the vigour of the growth. Some time dur¬ 
ing August the growth should be sufficiently 
advanced and consolidated to allow of the 
plants being placed in the open for the 
canes to become thoroughly ripened. The 
site, if possible, should be against a sunny 
wall or fence, on to which the long growths 
can be fixed, or, failing this, a sheltered 
corner, with the shoots tied to stakes. No 
attempt should be made to ripen off the 
wood prematurely by reducing the amount of 
w'ater at the roots or ceasing syringing the 
foliage during bright weather. The foliage 
should be allowed to mature naturally. The 
pots should be stood on tiles to prevent 
roots passing through the drainage, which, 
if coming into contact with soil, would in¬ 
duce secondary growth, winch must be kept 
in check or removed as 6oon as it appears. 
Should the weatheT prove very hot the pots 
should be either partially plunged or in 
other ways shielded from the full force of 
the sun for the time being. At the approach 
of frost the pots should be carefully and 
deeoly plunged in leaves or litter in some 
sheltered place. In exposed districts it would 
be wise to remove and win/ter them in a cold- 
house or light shed. 

By having a number of plants prepared in 
this way the flowering season may b8 pro¬ 
longed, 'which is not so when one planted- 
out specimen furnishes the rafters of the 
greenhouse. In early spring a batch can be 


started in heat, another some time later, 
while otilers can be retarded somewhat by 
being placed against a north wall. After 
the flowers are over no time should be lost 
in cutting the rods which produced them 
dow n to the lowermost buds, and w hen these 
have burst either repot them or top-dress 
them with a rich, holding compost. 
S-tronger growth, however, results from re 
potting. In doing this a good portion of the 
old soil should bo removed with a sharp 
stick, and straggling roots shortened back, 
when they can 'lye returned to the same size 
pots or others slightly larger. In the case 
of top-dressing, extra feeding in the way of 
liquia-manure will be necessary while the 
plants are making their growth, and also 
later as the flower-buds develop. By strik¬ 
ing a number of cuttings each autumn n 
young stock of plants will be available to re 
place those showing signs of weakness after 
the second or third year. In this way there 
should be little difficulty in succeeding with 
this general favourite. R. P- 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Standard Rambler Roses. I wish to grow 
fonie high standard Ramblers, and shall bo glad to 
know if I can produce them in the ordinary way of 
budding standard Briers for Rose?.—R ambler. 

[Yes; but you must have the Briers them¬ 
selves of the required height. It is rather 
late for planting Brier stocks, this generally 
being done in October and November. Still, 
if put in at once into fairly deep, sandy loam, 
without any manure around the roots, and 
safely staked, the Briers will generally live. 
If you plant late you must see they are 
watered should it turn out dry. Syringing 
the stems is a great help during drying spring 
winds, and well repays the trouble. Having 
so few roots at first, the stems cannot stand 
against a drying wind and sun.] 

Pruning Rambler Roses.- Would you kindly 
inform me how a crimson Rambler and white Thalia 
should be pruned when the time arrives? They are 
four and five years old, and have made a lot of wood. 
Also, how would you treat a Dorothy Perkins climber 
which 1 have budded on a 5 feet Brier?— INTERESTED. 

[You should thin out an old or twiggy 
growth from the Crimson Rambler and White 
Thalia, leaving as much as possible of the 
healthy young grow ths of last autumn, as it is 
these that will give the best results. The 
same system of pruning may be followed with 
the standard Dorothy Perkins. We hope to 
give an article on pruning Roses in an early 
issue.] 

Lyon Rose. —It is customary In this country to 
spell the town of Lyon —Lyons (no doulvt made so by 
the silk trade). Why should wo alter it for a Rose 
after all these years?—W est Worthing. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

SPRAYING APPLE TREES. 
Without spraying it is impossible to mise 
profitable crops of fruit, no matter how well 
the orchard may otherwise be cared for. 
Unless spraying is carefully done, however, 
there is danger that some of the fruit may 
be injured. The spray solutions commonly 
used for combating the pests of the orchard 
are poisonous, their value lying in this very 
fact. When spraying was first practised the 
solutions were too 6trong, but we have now- 
arrived at a point w’here successful results 
may usually be obtained by the use of weaker 
and less poisonous solutions. There is always 
danger, however, that climatic conditions or 
some other circumstances may render the 
host plant more susceptible to the poison, or 
may increase the poisonous action of the 
spray solution to a harmful extent. Atten¬ 
tion to details is therefore necessary. 
Nothing is required, however, that the aver¬ 
age fruit-grower cannot perform by the exer¬ 
cise of a little caution. The leaves that 
receive most spray may be injured to a vary¬ 
ing extent. In the spring, when the leaves of 
certain varieties are tender, they may be in¬ 
jured by the spray. This is usually dona*by 
application before the trees bloom. The 
effects of the poison may retard the growth 
of the foliage. Lime-sulphur is especially 
likely to cause this injury to the leaves. 

After the application of the spray, if the 
weather conditions are favourable, the water 
quickly evaporates, but in cool or moist 


weather it may stand on the leaves for 6ome 
time. Again, even if the water evaporates, 
rains or heavy dews may dissolve the 
poisonous agents and keep them in solution 
on the leaf for some time. In either case tbe 
solution has a tendency to collect at the edge 
of the leaf. This leads to concentration of 
the poisonous material at the margin, and 
may produce a solution there five or ten times 
as strong as was originally applied to the leaf. 
This concentration eventually becomes so 
great that it kills the leaf tissues in that 
region. Many times only the apex of the leaf 
is killed. This will be found to occur when 
the leaf hangs in a more or less vertical 
position with the tip pointing downward. A 
general scalding effect is more rarely noticed 
but does sometimes occur, especially when 
warm, moist weather follows the application 
of the spray material. The leaves appear to 
be almost uniformly scalded and soon drop, 
whereas those that are only dwarfed or 
burned on the margin usually hang on the 
tree for a time. 

Spotting is a type of injury likely to be 
caused by Bordeaux mixture. The dead 
spot® produced are sometimes very similar in 
size and appearance to those produced by 
fungous disease®. Spray injury of the “sliot- 
hole ,> type is also frequently encountered, 
especially on the leaves of Teach aud Plum. 
These leave® have smooth and slightly waxy 
foliage, which repels the film of liquid and 
facilitates the collection of spray into drops. 
Professor Duggar, of Cornell, pointed this 
out, and showed that it was due entirely to 
Bordeaux mixture. At the present time, 
however, very little of this mixture is used 
for spraying Peach-trees. The use of various 
lime-sulphur preparations, and especially the 
self-boiled liine-sulphur, has proved much 
more successful, and is attended with alight 
chances of injury to the foliage, but even 
when these preparations are applied spray in¬ 
jury sometimes occur®. On Apple foliage the 
spray material sometimes causes death of the 
tissue® in circular or elliptical spots, but I 
have seldom seen the spots fall out. 

Russetino of the skin is a common type 
of spray injury. Some kinds of Apples are 
more susceptible to it than others. A few 
varieties, even when unsprayed, will 6how 
russet. Apple® with a tender skin suffer 
much from spray injury. It has sometimes 
been alleged that russeting occurs only when 
the Bordeaux mixture is deficient of lime; 
but this is not true. Bordeaux mixture made 
by using 2 lb. of bluestone and 10 lb. of 
lime to 50 gallons of water has produced 
serious russeting. Russetiug is alinc®t en¬ 
tirely due to the two applications of Bordeaux 
following the blooming of the trees. Limc- 
sulphur may profitably be used for these two 
applications, and Bordeaux for subsequent 
applications. It is perhaps safe to 6ay that 
freedom from rueseting has been one of the 
chief reasons for the use of lime-sulphur 
sprays in place of Bordeaux mixture. In 
severe cases the young Apples may be 
seriously cracked by the use of Bordeaux 
mixture. Half-grown Apples sometimes show 
cracks extending nearly to the eor£, which 
have arisen from this cause. During the 
past two years scalding caused by lime-sul¬ 
phur has been noted. Lime-sulphur scald 
is usually, though not always, marked by a 
hard, brown spot from half-an-inch to an inch 
in diameter on the ®ide of the Apple exposed 
to the sun. The dead, scalded tissue w 
reddish-brown in colour, and slightly de¬ 
pressed below’ the general contour of the 
Apple. In most cases the sound flesh does 
not crack away from the scalded area. This 
injury may be produced at any time up to the 
first of July, and doe® not seem to be de¬ 
pendent on'moist w eather. It 6een)6 to be 
produced on trees that were sprayed in the 
forenoon of a bright, hot day. The sun 
shining on the wet fruit seems to render the 
aprav material much more injurious, and the 
result is that the tissues are killed thereby. 
Another type of spray injury is that known as 

Pitting. —This trouble doe® not 
•tart until two or three sprayings have been 
made, and is most conspicuous at piciong 


time. The injured Apples ah°w nuxneroua 
•mail brown ?potn that bn rely go tb rou E" x 1 
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f ikin. TIkv* spots are usually somewhat many points in its favour, not the least of 
tuflkca, and the akin over them may be which is the comparative freedom from 
lacked, but this is not always the case, spray injury. When preparing for spraying 
Luff* quints of Apples suffered from this one must dilute the concentrated lime- 
injurv :a the season of 1911. Aside from sulphur solutions. For summer spraying of 
this pitting most of them were perfect Bpeci- Apples the dilution should be large in order 
mens of fruit, hut on account of it could be j to prevent injury. 

ftArfeted only as second grade. In some Much valuable information upon the pie¬ 
ces it has been found that the injury arose paration and chemistry of lime-sulphur solu- 
tic use of Bordeaux mixture, although tions has been recently published. The in- 
ia others lime-sulphur seems to have been re- vestigators find that the greatest amount of 


Some fruit sprayed by me in 


MM vith arsenate 


is brought 


to j 21 times as much sulphur as lime is used. The 


W gallona-fihowed a little arsenical in- formula representing their best, results is 
jury The surface of the affected portions followsLime (calcium oxid), 36 lM 

taimeked and killed, in time a deep fur- sulphur, 80 lb. ; water, 50 gallons. When 

jo» is Mindly formed between the sound and lime Containing impurities is used, more than 
i^ased flesh. The injured areas are 30 lb. must be taken in order to obtain 36 lb. 
ilb large and plainly distinguishable, j of pure lime. The bulletins recommend 

spe of injury shows most characters- | 38 lb. of lime if it is 95 per cent, pure ; 40 lb. 

after the Apples are half grown. if 90 per cent, pure ; and 42 lb. if 85 per cent, 

u already been pointed out that the pure. When this solution is boiled and made 


Kwrally large and plainly distinguishable. 
This type of injury shows roost characteris¬ 


es are half grown, 
n pointed out that the 


ipray minures are poisonous solutions, and to the 50-gallon mark it will be found when 


tiut their use is profitable, because we can ) cool to have a density of 24 degs. to 25 degs. 
ippkcombinations which will kill fungi and For summer spraying of Apples it should be 
inseeta without killing the cells of the host diluted by the addition of about 25 parts of 
plant. It is, of course, possible to overstep water. Lime-sulphur lias won many friends 
tie boundary and cause injury to both host on account of its comparative safety ; yet 
ud parasite. Bordeaux mixture is widely 1 there are instances in which lime-sulphur 
Used, and has been known longer than any 1 injury occurs. The most common cause of 


tie boundary and cause injury to both host 
and parasite. Bordeaux mixture is widely 
used, and has been known longer than any 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROB1UM SUPERBIENS. 

! In its beet form this is one of the finest of 
the Australian Den&robes, its long-lasting 
and free-flowering qualities being remark¬ 
able. The flowers occur in fine arching 
racemes, and are either terminal or lateral 
on the new pseudo-bulbs, and often the 
older, hard bulbs push out a few spikes. 
Each flower is upwards of 2 inches across, 
rich crimson-purple in the better forms, with 
a paie or pure white margin to the lip. The 
strongest plants are over 2 feet in height, 
and when this vigorous growth can be kept 
up under cultivation immense spikes are the 
result. D. superbiens, like D. Plialoenopsis 
and others of this set, is an erratic plant to 
grow. Sometimes it does well in collections 
whero apparently little trouble is taken in 
its culture ; at others, no matter how care¬ 
fully it is done, weak growths and few 
flowers are the rule. I am convinced that 
one reason for this unsatisfactory 6tate of 
affairs is repotting or basketing at the wrong 
time— i.e., when the plants are at rest. Be¬ 
fore I repot I like to see the young shoots 
several inches in length and taking on that 
rounded shape at the base that is precur¬ 
sory to root-formation. Then the plants 



Dendrobittm superbiens. 


other successful fungicide. The formula 
generally used at the present day is Bluc- 
Konc (copper sulphate), 4 lb. ; unslaked Jimc 
Ifilcjuin oxid), 5 lb.; water, 50 gallons. To 
awe Don-injurious Bordeaux mixture it is 
jfe&tial to obtain a slight excess of lime, 
wpper sulphate in excess gives an acid solu- 
vim having strong burning properties. There 
methods of finding whether copper 
■upinte is present in excess. The most 
one is to test the solution with a 
of blue litmus paper. If the paper 
&nuwd, copper sulphate is in excess, and 
rjj lime should be added. Another good 
lad . wmo7 * * glassful of the mixture 
55*“ 10 .'f a few drops of a solution of 
£*** prussinte of potash. If the addition of 
| f0lutl °n causes the formation of a dirty 
P™ precipitate it means that free copper 
and that more lime should be 
.. ^ no dier method used by experienced 
«that of watching the colour. If Bor- 
' the solution is of a 

fi kv*blue tint. If copper i6 in ex¬ 
it u some shade of green. 

j * n ®° r ^ €aux mixture, 

I dth*f l to wttle to the bottom 

occurs it is liable to 
e ’ ‘I**? minrv. For 


mjwry. For 
ttUYIKa, lir 4 


lime -Isulnhur lyu 

v iO gl 


such injury is usually heavy application. I 
I have noticed that in the tops of high trees 
where the foliage is more difficult to spray 
, there is less 6pray injury than on the lower 
| limbs. One should cover the foliage 
! thoroughly with the spray material, but 
| should stop the stream just before the spray 
• begins to drip from the leaves. Lime-sulphur 
1 may deteriorate so far that its composition 
is ahamged. One cause is exposure to air. 
Those who make their own lime-sulphur 
should be careful about storing this solution 
if it is to be kept far a time before being 
used. It may be put into tight barrels, but 
! they should be entirely full, or it may be 
j stored in open vats and protected from the 
air by a thin film of machine oil on the sur¬ 
face. Iu any case it should, of course, be 
kept from freezing. 

There is general agreement that Bordeaux 
injury is pretty closely dependent upon 
1 weather conditions. The greatest injury 
! occurs in wet seasons, when a shower follows 
j closely on the application of the mixture. 

In the ease of lime-sulphur solutions it has 
! not yet been possible to establish any cor- 
, relation between injury and weather con¬ 
ditions Foliage injury seems to result with- 
] out relation to rainfall.— Howard S. Heed, 
[Jn The American County Gentleman. 


have the advantage of the undisturbed old 
roots until just ns they are sending out 
these foragers on their own account, and 
with a little close, warm treatment after¬ 
wards hardly any check will be observed. 
Regarding position and receptacles, I be¬ 
lieve there is nothing better than medium¬ 
sized or small pans hanging from the roof 
in a light and very moist house. The growth 
may, in fact, be almost wholly exposed to 
the sun, and if moisture in abundance is 
kept about them no injury to foliage or 
bulbs will accrue. A lot of'heat, of course, 
is thereby generated, and It is just this kind 
of heat that the plant delights in. When 
repotting, drain the pans thoroughly, placing 
over the crocks a little rough Sphagnum. 
The potting compost should be peat and 
Moss, with crocks and charcoal finely 
broken. While growing freely abundance 
of water is needed, letting the roots get a 
little on the dry side occasionally. It is not 
often that the plants rest entirely during 
winter, but if they do, keep them'dry and 
fairly warm. The flowers are produced at 
various times during the year, plants often 
being in bloom for six months at a time. It 
is a native of the islands about the Torres 
Straits and the adjacent mainland, and was 
introduced in 1876. \\ ' 

- This is or.e cf the n.ost *tr!hiiqr* 0 f 
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the Australian Dendrobiums. It is a native 
of York Peninsula and some of the islands 
in Torres Straits, whence it was introduced 
into this country in 1876. In a wild state 
the pseudo-bulbs or stems are said to be 
often 3 feet and 4 feet long, but under arti¬ 
ficial cultivation they are rarely seen more 
than 30 inches in length. The flowers, de¬ 
veloped during the autumn and early winter 
months, are of a rich crimson-purple, the 
sepals and petals generally paler at the base 
and bordered with white. The long-lasting 
flowers of the blooms of this Dendrobium are 
very remarkable. If when in bloom the 
plants are kept in a moderately cool, dry 
temperature the flowers will last for five or 
six weeks, and this at a time when good 
flowering plants are in request. 'The flowers, 
which are produced on gracefully-arching, 
slender stems, are very useful for cutting. 
Considering that the seasons in Australia 
are just the opposite of our own, it would 
appear that plants of this Dendrobium 
would be in the height of their growing 
period during the rainy or winter season 
out there, which, of course, would corre¬ 
spond with the summer months here, there¬ 
fore, under our artificial methods of culture, 
the Cattleya-house should prove the best 
place for them during the growing season, 
and when growth is completed a warmer 
and drier atmosphere is more suitable to 
their requirements. Whilst growth is being 
made the plants should be copiously sup¬ 
plied with water, and during the resting 
period the compost in which they are 
planted should be kept rather on the dry 
side, affording just sufficient water to keep 
the roots alive and the stems moderately 
plump. A slight shrivelling will do them no 
harm. as they quickly assume their normal 
condition when the growing season com¬ 
mences. 

The best time to repot plants of this Den¬ 
drobium is soon after the new' growths have 
started, and either pots or shallow pans 
mav be used, but whichever is preferred 
they should be small in proportion to the 
sizes of the plants, as the roots need a re¬ 
stricted place wherein to grow. If con 
verne-nt, conoer-wire handles should be fixed 
to the baskets, by which the plants can be 
suspended near the roof glass, as a good, 
clear light is indispensable to their well¬ 
doing. In each case thorough drainage is 
essential, and a layer of large, clean crocks 
should be placed at the bottom, then smaller 
ones over them, and then a thin surface of 
rough Sphagnum Moss, so as to keep the 
drainage free ; the remaining space, which 
should not exceed 2 inches in depth, should 
be filled with a mixture of A1 fibre and 
Osmunda fibre in equal proportions, adding 
a sprinkling of small crocks to keep the 
compost porous. Pot quite firmly, and keep 
the base of each plant a trifle above the 
rim of the pot. If potted too low' down, 
the young growths, in their early stages, are 
apt "to damp off. If the stems are long and 
heavy, they sliould be secured to the copper 
wires, or, if grown in pots upon the stage, 
to noat, strong stakes. Plants that are un¬ 
stable in their rooting material take a long 
time to get established. After the plants 
have been repotted w'ater should be given 
only often enough to keep the surface of the 
compost moist, the amount to be gradually 
increased when the new growths begin to 
emit roots. The plants must then be liber¬ 
ally supplied with water till they have com¬ 
pleted their growth, when the supply should 
be gradually lessened till the plants are 
again at rest. 

COOL-HOUSE ORCHIDS. 

Will you kindly give me in your valuable paper 
advice as to management of some cool-house Orchids, 
«t present in a temperature of from 50 decs. to 
60 degs., and kept quite dry? Is it advisable to 
withhold water till the flower-stalks appear or occa¬ 
sionally water them? They comprise the followin':: 
Cvpri|M*dium insigne punctatum, C. Measuresinnum, 
C. barbatum. C. Spiceriamim. Coelogyne bnrhata, 
Cattleya Schroder®. Cymbidium giganteum, Odonto- 
glossuin pulchellum. Zygopetalum erinitum, Lielin 
anceps. Brassias. Oncidium. Masdevnllia tovarensis. 
I 6hould like to have as many as possible in bloom 
by about April. Is there a cheap work on Orchids that 
would enlighten me on the cultivation of Orchids?— 
W fl. B. 

[It is not advisable to keep the atmosphere 
of your house quite dry. It is better to damp 
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I the floors, stages, etc., lightly on all fine 
days, especially when the temperature 
advances by sun-heat. A dry atmosphere is 
not conducive to strong, healthy growth, nor 
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draw u and weakly in consequence. A rule 
that I invariably observe is to place a few 
bricks ou edge, or otherwise, and adjust on 
these, boards of suitable width to 6tund the 


to the production of good flowers. All of the plants on. 

Cypripediurns and the Coelogyne barbata At this period, too, ventilation is of con- 
should be kept moist at the root at all times, siderable importance. It will be useless to 
Cattleya Schroderte should now be com- arrange the plants near to the glass if the 
mencing to push flower-spikes up through the greenhouse be kept dose or ili-ventilalcd. 
sheaths, and w ill need to be kept fairly moist There must be adequate ventilation, and tin*, 
till the flowers open, after which keep the should be carried out without causing a 
compost somewhat drier, but when growth draught. 

recommences, gradually increase the amount Owing to the small quantity of soil in the 
of water, and when the pseudo-bulbs are pots, which are now getting well filled with 


Owing to the small quantity of soil in the 
pots, which are now getting well filled with 


matured the supply should be diminished, roots, a comparatively short spell of bright 


Cymbidium giganteum will need copious 
waterings all through the growing season, 
and kept rather on the dry side when grow th 
is completed, but as soon as the flower-spikes 
show the plant must again be kept well 
watered. Odontoglossurn pulchellum should 
be kept moderately moist at all times. 
Zygopetalum erinitum, when in full gTowth, 
will take almost any quantity of water, but 
while at rest the soii should be kept only just 
moist. Lrelia aneejrs will now be pushing 
fresh roots from the last-made pseudo-bulbs. 


sunshine will very quickly cause the soil tu 
dry up, and watering becomes necessary 
Too frequent watering may be largely pre 
vented by standing the pots on any substance 
that will assist to retain the moisture. Sifted 
ashes, coke breeze, seashells, Cocoanut fibre 
refuse, etc., etc., each answer the purpose, 
and often save young plants in small pots 
from receiving a severe check. Green-fly or 
black-flv is apt to develop at. this season, 
especially w here the plants are arranged in a 
heated greenhouse. These pests may be 


and will need only just sufficient water to speedily eradicated by a timely dusting with 


keep the pseudo-bulbs plump ; but when new 
growths begin to push out, the quantity 
should be gradually increased. Brnssias need 
sufficient water to keep them plump at all 


Tobacco powder. Although no trace of 
trouble from these insects may be apparent 
at the time, tlif evil w ill be ver^ obvious in a 
little while, as the new growth develops. If 


times, but care should be taken not to afford the glass structure be maintained at a ten: 
too much during the earlier stages of grow th, perature of about 45 degs. the plants in a 
or the young shoots may damp off. it being carefully-ventilated house should do well. | 


safer to wait until the new pseudo-bulbs com¬ 
mence to form. From that time give 
abundnnee till growth is completed. The 
same remarks apply also to the Oncidiums. 
Mnsdevallia tovarensis should be kept fairly 
moist at all times. 

“The Book of Orchids,” by W. H. White, 
w’ould suit your requirements. It can be 
obtained from the publisher, John Lane, 
Vigo-etreet, London, W.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

A great change has taken place in the 
recently-rooted cuttings, and each successive 
day seems to improve their appearance. 
This tendency to make rapid growth shows 
that quite cool conditions should prevail, 
otherwise unduly weak growth will develop 
and the prospects of a successful issue 
ultimately will be endangered. At this junc¬ 
ture tiie question arises as to where the young 


’om- Some plants will be ready for a shift much ■ 

give earlier than others. It is useless to expect fl 

The to repot the whole collection at the same f 

ims. time. Only as the plants give evidence of v> 

iirly being well rooted sliould they be potted on. » 
Begin with the most forward specimens. If IrJ 
bite, the plants are allowed to remain in the pols IJ 
i be long after they are well rooted they will de- fl 
ane, teriorate. Use 3-inch or 31-inch pots, that fl 
have been well washed, and allow them to ■ 
drain dry. Crock each pot carefully. A m 
compost made up of three parts good loam. H 
one part each of leaf-mould, and well-rotted fl 
horse manure, a dusting of wood ashes or | 
tb € crushed charcoal, and a fifth of a part of M 
^• lve clean road grit or coarse silver sand will N 
.nee. anfl "*er. Mix these thoroughly, after passlns 1 
lows through a coarse sieve. Pot rather firmly > Jj 

vail an< * keep the plants close for a day or two fl 

elop they have started to grow. 

ssue ____E. • 

unc - NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum bud retaining.-Wlwn >< i 


plants should be placed in order to‘serve n™SJS? 1 u*?™ pinch the^ollowinJchry^ntl,- 
their best interests, lliese who have a cold- mums and the best bud to retain, or nre they better 
frame may stand their plants in this provided P r,nv " » s decorative plants? Black Hawk. "JV: 
th ? »re tr Rn8fc d thereto further KtUWS ftSSM 

delay, the cold-frame should not be deep, vou can enlighten me on this. I have searcM 
however, as it is essential that the plants through two volumes of Gardf.mso Illustrated, m 
should I* kept close to the glass. Although flnd ft ">' llR,,n .. \ llt j. ool! h 

»e have quite recently experienced a short ca . n qu,le vE 


Uvely mild at the time of writing it muet not “ «> 

L i h ? ,M * °l th ! ,he varieties men tamed hi yo»r tap* 

hard ’weather. During the next few weeks it Theso varictj< , s mMr now be considered old, 

qlUt * P°“ ,b f® ther ?. raav , he * recurrence and it is for thia £**>„ you have been »«■ 
or wintry weather. For thie reason embed ftble to trace them in recent volumes. Em* 
the pots in Cocoanut fibre refuse, spent of the six iSorts mav be grown as decorative 
Hops, sifted ashes, or *vny other materials of plants. They should be stopped twiee-once 
a similar character, as ft protection against bn l a te March, and again about the third 
severe frosts. The frames themselves should W eek in June! From the latter stopping 
be covered with litter—straw or leaves—and p. ow on the resulting growths to uw 
at night and during frosty weather the lights terminal buds, thinning out. the buds, am 
should be carefully matted up. As a rule, retaining only one bud on each ehoot. 
this will prevent any ill effects arising this way each plant- should develop B 
through severe climatic conditions. Always number* of useful decorative bloom® °» j 


be on the alert, however, admitting air cellent quality. The following varieties ^ 
when the weather permits, and so that the also be grown to produce large exm- 
plants shall not suffer from draughts. Gradu- blooms, if treated as below :— , 

ally inure the young plants to hardier con- „ , . ’KfriT 

ditions, and in the couree of a few weeks N*mr. When u> ttapfl ■ 

there is no reason why they should not be Mr* B^ridey .. a tortaktake upth 

ready for potting up. Readers who do not ancon .. M»oots an<l retain the 

possess a cold-frame, or whose cold-frames August** 1 Te ° „ 

are already filled with other subjects, may vp*. A. R. Knightl En*l March •• 

keep their plants in a cool greenhouse, Golden Gate J52fr< (1 lT 

arranging them on shelves near to the roof Mn> E Hatnmel _1 Thirty ^ , 

of the greehouse. In some cases, it may be, Cutting down Veronicas mj* be*t ' 

the shelves are rather far removed from the necessary to cut back \eroote« "JjJ’- MaTl . h 

- 1..a_ to do so is directly the cold wiua» , 


Mrs. Barkley 
\V. H Lincoln 


Mrn. A. R. Knightl 
Golden Gate 
Mrs E. Hatnmel 


When, to flop plant*. ,n Tl ' ' 'J 

. End March •• 

First week M»>y • „ v pYff 

Third w e^k March • 


Cutting down Veronicas , , 

?ce ssary to cut back Veronicas har . t «...,«s u 


glass, and to stand the young plants on these 


. , , . , « , « ■ . . i past, as young — 

would probably result in their becoming | ance.^ r j-j na | feci-, 
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ircctly tne eoi , u ,, iT„w, thei r spr cJ 
shoots then quickly n>“k* “ t,r 11 1 
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FERNS. 

• raising ferns from spores. 

Teh u the beet season for sowing Forn 
iporw. as if done now they pass rapidly 
through their more critical stages, which are. 
jgMFAllr speaking, after they have been 
town from one to two months, that is when 
the surface of the soil becomes thickly 
covered with their uniall mossy-like growth, 
ifld before any signs of young fronds can be 
teen. With regard to the composition oi the 
soil oo which the spores are to be sow n, there 
are many different opinions, but I prefer a 
mixture of good yellow loam, peat, and sand, 
tbs tholo sifted fine before using. Many 
choose a rough surface on which to bow the 
ipore^ and under these conditions they ger¬ 
minate just as well, but when necessary to 
1#pricked off, that operation is rendered far 
■ore difficult if they are grow ing on lumpy 
loiL Before using, the soil should oe 


discharge their spores, which, owing to the 
colour of the paper, are very easily seen. All 
that is then necessary is to sprinkle the fine 
dust like spores as thinly as possible on the 
still moistened surfaee of the soil, to which 
they will readily adhere. They will then 
need to be so situated that a uniform state of 
moisture is maintained, and to ensure this 
a good plan is to place them in a close 
propagating case, and. in addition, to lay a 
pane of glass over each pot. Thus treated, 
they will need but very little water before 
germination takes place, but should they be¬ 
come dry, the better way to moisten the soil 
fl land the pots in a pan of water suf¬ 
ficiently deep to reach about half-wav up 
each pot. The moisture will, in this ease, 
percolate through the whole of the soil, and 
thoroughly moisten it, without in the least 
disturbing the surface. 

As soon os the young Ferns make their 
appearance in the shape of a Moss-like carpet 
of green on the soil, the glass laid on the 


Tenoreana . From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott f Dumfries. 


, toW, in order to destroy all 

> i£ ? l ! e , ,n Aether animal or veget- 
1 oitL * Dot done > very frequently 

ihL, k‘ Dg plawd in a Potion favour- 
' wWnr* lh 0f tl,e *P or <*. the whole 
! ttiu.n 1 ? ** overrun with confervm. This 
Uk<d jpcatly lessened if the soil is 
forehand. W hatever sized pots are 
'Sl'T* the "P 0 *" in > mirnt be 
d in C ^ tn, L*^ ^ ed to within 2 inches 
ik* P ^ken crocks, then over 
•m x \ * piaoed a thin layer of fibrous 
^ at l ^ e above-mentioned 
fi«n W i“ a f k be . Vres&xl down 
I auit a when finished should pre- 

t Ahe thTt . 7 * lnooth . and level surface. 
I ••ion tf\S? >d .T #terin ®» or ra ther a buc- 
I tfttijs i ' e V ngs> sufficient to give the 
i H »o« Ji 0 tbe P ots a thorough noak- 
i then f Rnd ^his is the case 
l f* ^P tion of the 

' J2vJ f ™ nd * required for sowing 

wd lud 0 * SS"* a time previously. 
Paper in a dry place, wili 


^hite paper in a dry place, will wi 
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pots had letter be taken off, and at the same 
time each pot should be examined, and any 
Mess that may be forming on the surface at 
onee removed, for if it is not done directly, 
the future grow th of the Moss and Fern be¬ 
comes inseparably associated, and in the end 
the Moss will choke the remaining vegeta¬ 
tion. Even after the glasses are removed 
from the pots, the young Feme make more 
satisfactory progress if kept in the humid 
atmosphere of a propagating ease, but con¬ 
stant supervision will be needed to Bee that 
they do not damp off, for 6hould any signs 
of decay make their appearance a eertuin 
amount of air must be given to the case by 
tilting the lights, and if that does not stop 
the decay, or the spores become too much 
crowded, they must be pricked off. 

PRiCKfNO OFF. —To succeed with this 
operation, the pots and soil must be prepared 
as for seed Bowing, except that, instead of 
being pressed down moderately firm, it is left 
quite Boft, though level at the top. Then, 
with a pointed stick, take a small cluster of 


the growing spore* and place them in 
position on the surface of the soil in the 
newly-prepared pot. The soil being so light, 
a gentle pressure with the forefinger will 
keep them in position without in the least 
bruising the growing spores. After a pot is 
filled with these little tufts, each standing 
well clear of its neighbour, the whole should 
receive a good watering through a fine rose, 
which will settle everything in its place. 
After this the pots may be returned to the 
case, when, if the operation has been care¬ 
fully performed, they will grow away without 
check. 

One caution to be particularly observed in 
sowing Fern spores is, that, owing to their 
minute character and lightness, they float 
readily in the air, so that should several 
6orts be sown at one time the pots required 
for any one kind must be isolated, and tho 
actual sowing carried out at some distance 
from the pots prepared for others, os if this 
is not carefully followed out a confusing mix¬ 
ture will in most cases bo the result, and 
theji the stronger growing kinds are very 
liable to destroy the weaker ones. Another 
precaution is to wipe the hands on a towel 
after each sort is finished, and before com- 
mencing another. A good illustration of the 
way in which the spores of Ferns are trans¬ 
ported from place to place is to be observed 
in most structures devoted to their culture, 
as young plants may be seen springing up in 
all directions, and often clothing a damn wall 
or some such spot with quite a mass of 
greenery. Though many kinds grow thus 
readily, there are, on the other hand, num¬ 
bers that require very great care to raise 
them successfully from spores. T 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


IBERIS TENOREANA. 

Ths perennial Candytufts are general 
favonr.te, and tbeir presence in the garden 
adds considerably to it, beauty. S uch 
early-flowering species as I. sempervirens, I 

thofr*^ 0 “ nd oth « r » ar« very beautiful in 
thc.r season, and among the most valuable 
and reliable of dwarf plants for the rock 
® <M \ or bo . rde r- 11 18 unfortunate, how- 

ever, that only the white-nowered perennial 
Candytufts are hardy, as the colouring N 
such species as I. gibraltarica, with thift of 
the fine I. g. hybrid, and the subject of\hi 
accompanying illustration, would be accept- 
able at all times. I„ some places I. gj3 

ta.nea snd 1 8- hybrid* stand well but in 

other gardens they fail in winter ’..7 " 
quire to be renewed from cuUings 0 r 

Iberi * Tonor ^ n8 . howeve^ life 
.o overflower^rnd^Ieru-t 
n which case it is well to itrilw a few 

mon of good-mzed, prettv flowers „ r*** 

g h S,r wou vz 6 in p 

lowing"y**£'**** in * Prin « wU1 *>«'«* foil 
_S. Arnott. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

not laid on the requirements of tbl i !'" 15 
situations in wide, the rock 
bt made. Much 

and, perhaps more than all-, on climate la ?.V 

hlif°b r c T^. nd * n,s «y * h »t»few st^ 
half buried in the soil are better than T 

up heaps. Here, in a damp climate, that is 
certainly not my experience I began ae,Vr£ 
Eft r ? <k 8 a rdening, mainly on lh ^ 
balf-buriedstone plan, but soon found it 
necessary to begin “ piling up •’ stones .„H 
year by year I have to add to my pilW to 
enable more treasures to exist. I preeumt 
my experience is that of many othe™ 
h. W. j. s., A'i 7 f-r/m^)rigipal frsrm 0 ra ' 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

THE NATIONAL FOOD REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 

There ia an important body established in 
London called the National Food Reform 
Association. It seems well organised as far 
ae patrons go—dukes, marquises, duchesses, 
etc., scattered over the programme, and the 
Hon. Neville Lytton as chairman, and Mr. 
Eustace Miles as vice-chairman. They have 
issued a tiny pamphlet, no doubt with the 
best intentions, containing a few recipes 
which are quite unworthy of the aims of the 
association, and unfortunately reproduce one 
of the worst features of the vegetarian 
restaurant, such as mock fish , mark meat 
rissoles, and mock chicken cutlets I Thus they 
are imitating one of the worst features of 
the movement, which, when carried out in 
the vegetarian restaurants, is one of the 
greatest hindrances to progress. People who 
30 to such restaurants are made ill by these 
ule decoctions. If the association wants 
.heir programme to have weight it should do 
.omething better than this. The commonest, 
simplest food of the cottager is better than 
these mixed abominations. Such things are 
quite unknown in countries where people 
live in the healthier ways on cereal and 
other light foods, as in Italy. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Chick Pea.— I thank you for making 
this known to me, and find it very welcome 
winter food, with a distinct nutty flavour. I 
should be grateful to any of your readers who 
know Spain if they would tell us of its 
cookery in Spain—some recipes, in fact, of its 
use by itself, or in combination with other 
things. It is such a useful aid to winter food 
that its cookery is important.—W. 

Apple Rhode Island Creening.— A green 
Apple, in colour like our neglected French 
Crab, and a good, brisk cooker. Some who 
care for a crisp, sour Apple would like it, 
but it is best ns a cooking Apple. It comes 
to me from Covent Garden, and appears to 
be a valuable fruit in America. How far it 
has been tried in this country it would be 
interesting to know.—W. 

Apple Calville Blanche.— I am enjoying 
this in the mornings. It is grown in my own 
garden, and if not quite so large as the French 
samples is brisker in taste. The French ones 
lose a little, perhaps, in getting over-ripe. It 
deserves to be well grown on south walls in 
England. Sometimes one has paid Is. 6 d. for 
one in Covent Garden, which ought to lead 
one to grow it at home. It is a distinct Apple, 
and quite welcome to the French cook for 
certain dishes, and is also an excellent Apple 
to eat raw now in February.—W. 

Tender Turnips and Carrots.— What a 
pleasure those delicate Carrots and Turnips 
which come from Paris markets are for soups 
and stews when our own gardens are so bare ! 
With all the talk about French gardening in 
this country we ought to get them from our 
own gardeners now. The way of growing 
Carrots too tough and big and ugly to offer 
to a horse ought to be put an end to, and by 
choice of kinds and repeated sowings we 
ought to get free from that dreadful way of 
old indigestible Carrots and Turnips.—W. 

Harmful sweets.— One of the leading daily 
papers has recently called attention to the 
chloroform that is sometimes found in cheap 
sweets. Mr. J. C. Bell, public analyst for 
Cheshire, states in his quarterly report that 
out of six different sweets which he analysed, 
half contained traces of chloroform. There 
is no doubt but that the presence even in 
small quantities of chloroform in sweets must 
render them dangerous, for the result is an 
intoxicating influence upon the child. The 
common habit of taking sweets in spite of all 
the protests that, have been made against it 
is steadily gaining ground. In our opinion it 
is one of the most pernicious habits of the 
rising generation. Certain varieties of the 
more expensive sweets also contain a drop or 
two of brandy or some other form of alcohol. 


The Swede a useful vegetable. In fear 
of our own often hollow-hearted winter Tur¬ 
nips, I sometimes am glad to get some of the 
French oblong, young Turnip* through 
Covent Garden, their flavour is so fresh and 
distinct. The beet thing I have tasted of this 
nature is the Swede—small roots sent in from 
the farm—far better and more delicate in 
flavour than any Turnip. Some houses used 
to offer seed of a garden Swede, and well 
worth growing it was. Where there is room 
to spare in the garden a little plot of these 
garden Swedes would be worth having, but 
where they are grown on the farm there is 
no need for that. Please note, too, that the 
Swede is not a Turnip, but comes from 
another source, which accounts for its dis¬ 
tinctness of flavour.—W. •* 

Batavian Endive as a winter salad.— 

| During the past few years the use of salads 
in this country has greatly increased. In 
summer, of course, there* are salads in 
| abundance, but as autumn advances they 
grow scarce, and in midwinter rcallv good 
salad is hard to get, unless Batavian Endive 
I is grown. At this time of year Lettuces are 
difficult to grow, unless a greenhouse or other 
heated structure is available, and even then 
I it. requires a large amount of skill to grow 
good Lettuces from November to January. 
Batavian Endive, on the other hand, is per- 
fectly easy to grow', and is quite hardy. For 
a winter supply the seed of a good variety 
| should be sown in July, and the seedlings 
planted out in good light soil when large 
enough. The plan I adopt is to plant them 
I about. 6 inches apart, in August, on a south 
border, and then in September and October 
| lift every alternate one and transfer them 
to an old Cucumber-frame. This is not 
really necessary, but in a very severe winter 
the outdoor ones are apt to suffer. In a 
mild, wet winter, such as we have just ex¬ 
perienced, those in frames are liable to damp 
off unless very carefully managed. Whether 
under cover or not, the plants should be tied 
up to blanch, a few at a time, since they 
should be eaten a< soon as fully blanched. 
When this process is properly carried out — 
it takes from three to four weeks—all un¬ 
pleasant bitterness has gone from the leaves, 
which are deliciously crisp. They may be 
used as a salad, either alone or with Beet¬ 
root. A small quantity of mustard should 
be used in the salad dressing, as it greatly 
improves the flavour. In establishments 
where a constant, supply of salad has to be 
kept up during the winter, Batavian Endive 
is especially suitable, and deserves to be 
more generally grown, as the flavour is in¬ 
finitely superior to that of the curled varie¬ 
ties.—K. D. 

POULTRY. 

INFERTILE EGGS: THEIR CAUSE 
AND PREVENTION. 

In many poultry-yards a considerable lo&s 
occurs every spring owing to the production 
of infertile eggs. I have heard many com¬ 
plaints regarding this matter during the last 
fortnight. In one or two instances prac¬ 
tically all the eggs wanted for hatching have 
proved sterile, representing a very serious loss 
to the unfortunate owners. There is, how¬ 
ever, generally a good cause to account for 
eggs failing to contain a germ, and once the 
cause can be discovered the prevention is 
comparatively an easy matter. 

The composition of the breeding-pen plays 
an extremely important part. If too many 
hens are mated to one male bird he is unable 
to attend to all their wants, with the result 
he neglects 6 ome of the hens and infertile 
eggs are produced. It is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rule regarding this 
matter. If we could state that such and such 
a number of hens should be mated to one 
male bird, it would greatly simplify the solu¬ 
tion of the problem. Unfortunately, however, 
we cannot do so, since the number varies 
with the breed, the time of year, and the con¬ 
ditions under which the birds are kept. As 
a rough guide, the following figures may be 
taken : Early in the breeding season eight 
or ten bens of the light, non-sitting type may 


be mated to a vigorous arid healthy male 
bird, gradually increasing this number w the 
season advances till, toward* May, as many 
as fourteen or even fifteen arc’ none too 
many. With the heavy, general-purpose 
varieties, about two-thirds of these numbers 
give best results. 

Over-feeding is perhapa the greatest mis¬ 
take the poultry-keeper can make in the 
management of his fowls. A fat hen is rarely 
so healthy, and thus not so prolific, os one 
that is in a lean, hard condition. Not only is 
this the case, but there is the question of 
wasted food to consider, for if food is put 
to no practical use it is surely absolutely 
wasted. Again, there is no golden rule 10 
follow in this respect. All that one can do is 
to examine the birds periodically, and if they 
are too fat their rations must be reduced; if 
they are too thin they must be increased. 
The consumption of food differs enormously 
among the different breeds. A Leghorn can 
thrive well on 4 oz. or 5 oz. of food a day, 
whereas a Brahma or a Cochin requires four 
times as much. To give any stated amount* 
would, therefore, be very misleading. 

There are several good reasons why the 
poultry-keeper should avoid in-breeding. 
One of them is that so often it results in the 
production of sterile eggs. Even if the egg* 
do contain germs they are often so weak and 
delicate that they die during the early stages, 
or else they produce unsatisfactory chicken*. 
Sometimes one has no option but to in- 
breed, but this should be avoided whenever 
possible. In the manufacture of a new breed, 
or a new variety of an existing breed, or in 
the establishment of a new colour, in-breed 
ing frequently is necessary, but the utility 
poultry-keper has no such excuse, and he 
should avoid in-breeding as he would the 
very plague. 

During a spell of very cold weather, such as 
we have experienced lately, a large propor¬ 
tion of the eggs laid is likely to be sterile, i 
This is only temporary, however. It can be I 
guarded against to some extent by paying I 
particularly careful heed to the housing i 
arrangements. Plenty of shelter should be 1 
provided, and the birds should not be 1 

liberated very early in the morning. 

E. T. B. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Compensation in poisoning oasefXlTJ. 

—I do not know the case you refer to. Prob- 
ably it was a County Court case, and the** 
are not recorded in the official reports. Be¬ 
sides, I do not know how that would help you. 
Every case has to be determined on its own 
merits; you cannot possibly be claiming 
“ under the same heading.” All you can do is 
to claim for compensation in respect of injury 
arising out of, and in the course of, your em¬ 
ployment, and it is not for the insurance com 
pany to require you to produce cases. Let 
them say whether they intend to pay or not— c 
it is a matter for your employer, not for you- ‘ 
and then consult a solicitor if you do not get 1 
what you want.— Barrister. 

Injury to cattle when loading fOUvtr 
Twist ).—I do not see that you can possibly 
make a claim in this case, because it ap¬ 
pears that your own man was as much re¬ 
sponsible for the injury as the railway 
porter was. If your man had simply de¬ 
livered the cattle into the station yard and 
had then left it to the railway officials them¬ 
selves to do the loading the case would have 
been different, but who is to determine 
which of the two or three people who were 
driving these cattle with sticks was actual!' 
the cause of this one getting killed. No: 1 
cannot see that the railway company are to 
be held responeible—at all events, I shorn 
not like to advise anybody to bring an action 
under such circumstances.— Barrister. 

Pish for concreted pond (R. > —Tou cannot 

do better than stock with gold or with silver fisn, 
with both. Wait until danger of frost ia * n . „ 
before stocking, and then procure about tweotyi, 

4 inches to 6 inches in length. The fish willJjjuW 
a little shade to resort to at will during the summ 
end a snndy shallow should also be provided.-*' 
Bird. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY LOOSELY 
ARRANGED. 

SimifiTY in arrangement, a* it pertain* to 
flowers, iff not nearly enough adopted. Some 
would be horrified if they had to depend upon 
inch s common thing as a tumbler wherein to 
arrange Lilies of the Valley. If, however, 
the tumbler be a plain one, and not too wide 
it the top, it will make an excellent re¬ 
ceptacle for them. In its use there in one 
OKjffi ewential advantage that often escape* 
notice. It iff that of being able to employ a 
good qnantity of water, without which it is 
wit to impossible to keep the spikes fresh for 
idt length of time, more particularly in the 
of forced ones. These latter, having 
l*ffn brought on eo rapidly, require a deal of 
sustenance. When, therefore, a good depth 


tightly, but not so much eo a* to injure the 
foot-etalk*, and then to bind damp Moss 
around the stems, this afterward* being 
dipped in tepid water before packing i* finally 
completed. By taking these precaution* the 
flowers will reach their destination all the 
fresher. It ought also to be said that it is 
not merely the time taken in transit, but 
thero is also the time lost between arrival and 
arrangement, and that possibly after the 
flowers have been unpacked and then left ex¬ 
posed. I am led to make these remarks now, 
as it is the season when more forced flowers 
are used than at any other time. It is simply 
waste to spoil flowers at such times after their 
production has cost considerable trouble to 
the gardener. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cut flowers In the house. -Chrysanthe¬ 
mums lasted out weM, and thero has been 



Flowers and foliage of the Lily of the Valley t loosely arranged. 
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a plentiful supply up to the present time— 
January 120th Niveus, Heston White, Fram- 
fielcl Pink, and Winter Cheer being plentiful 
and good, but they are now practically over, 
and their places in tall vases have to he filled 
by long-stemmed early Daffodils, Polyan¬ 
thus, Narcissi, with occasional gatherings of 
the Mimosa ; whilst for smaller vases, Roses, 
Tulips, Anemones, Lily of the Valley, and 
Violets are in request. Mme. Abel Chatenay 
still holds its own as one of the iqOst popular 
Roses, whilst in Tulips the rather peculiar 
shades of Prince of Austria and Thomas 
Moore Improved seem in request in some 
localities, but, as a rule, good scarlets and 
pinks are first favourites. Individual spikes 
of Lily of the Valley seem to be larger with 
each succeeding year, and fine bunches are 
offered at a very reasonable figure. Double 
Violets are scarce, but singles are plentiful, 
the latter, however, in the majority of cases, 
practically scentless. There is plenty of 


double-trumpet Daffodils now on sale, but 
singles are preferred, Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, and obvallaris supplying material re¬ 
spectively for large and small vases.— 
E. B. S. 

Narcissi In bowls. -1 suppose all have 
their favourite Daffodils for the above, some 
preferring those of slight, graceful habit, 
with small but perfect blooms, others in¬ 
clining to flowers of a bolder type, with 
large, firm foliage. Representatives of the 
twro types may be found in cvclamineus and 
Jo h ns ton i Queen of 8pain, and in Victoria 
and Gloria Mundi. Personally I prefer 
the former, especially for small rooms. 
Cyclaraaneus and minimus are both flower- 
j ing splendidly ju«t now \January 12Hi) in 
small green bowls about 5 inches in diameter, 

, in the fibre, shell, and charcoal which are so 
admirably adapted for bowls and things of 
similar character. When a little nice fresh 
Mose has been placed on the surface extra 
caro may he necessary as to watering. A 
much greater amount of water may be used 
with the mixture than with ordinary potting 
soil, in fact the mixture must never lie 
allowed to dry after the bulbs are fairly on 
the move, this being fatal to successful cul¬ 
ture.—E. B. S. 


VEGETABLES. 

SEEDS AND SOWING. 

It is noticeable in seedsmen's catalogues 
they lay much stress on the effect of last 
summer's hot, dry weather in shortening 
crops of seeds, although the quality of those 
matured is exceedingly good. For that 
reason they advise special carc in sowing 
during the coming season. The too common 
practice is to sow seeds far too thickly. This 
seems to bo done on the assumption thnt only 
one-half of the seeds sown can or will ger¬ 
minate. That is a grave error. If anyone 
has reason to doubt the germinating power 
of any of his seeds he can soon find out by 
sowing 50 or 100, ns rnay be, in a pot or pan, 
in fine soil, and placing it in gentle warmth. 

If there be a growth from 70 per cent, to 85 
per cent, then there would equally be such 
growth in the open ground. In by far the 
vast majority of coses seeds are far more 
Tellable than they were forty yearn ngo. 
Competition and improved methods of 
growth, harvesting, and selecting have done 
wonders to make seeds of such general high 
excellence n« we find to-day. 

To do justice to seeds, however good, 
ground, if they he sown direct on to it, 
should be both well preparaed by deep work¬ 
ing and manuring; also lie weli termed and 
pulverised, so as to furnish a good wed lied. 
Then, in the open ground, there should not 
be too much haste to sow seeds, unless the 
soil and weather conditions are exception¬ 
ally good. It may he, in the case of Onion* 
or Carrots, worth risking something by 
early sowing, in the hope of escaping maggot 
attacks; but there are many other things 
best left a little later, especially if the soil 
be then warmer and seeds sown thinner, 
plnnt growth i* all the more rapid nnd 
robust, hence really no time is lost. Neces¬ 
sarily many seeds are sown under glass, to 
raise plant* for transplanting outdoors. In 
all such cases a minimum r»f seed* is made 
to give a maximum of plant*, because sown 
under more favourable conditions. In ' 
w armth not only does almost every seed grow 
but every plant thus raiwid is utilised. Stili 
further, the transplanting process lias the 
great merit of compelling thin cropping. In 
the case of Oj*jons, for instance, sown in 
drills outdoors, there ore perhaps, when 
growth takes place, from 25 to 30 plants in 
a foot run. That is absurdly thick, nnd a 
great waste. When the plants raised under 
glass are planted out they run to about on* 
per foot run. Thus there is no crowding in 
their case. So it is with all transplanted 
crops. In the practice of outdoor sowing 
the drowing of drills lot the . purpoee j, 

always best, but these .whilst shallow, should 
yet be 
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the ba-se. These few things may well merit 
the attention of all who propose to sow seeds I 
at a time when good ones are dearer and 
fewer. __ A. 1). 

SOWING PEAS AND BEANS. 

Wiiat quantity of Pea and Bean seeds should 1 re¬ 
quire tor each row of 20 yards?—W inton. 

[The quantity of soed-Peas needed to sow 
a row 20 yards varies as to variety, time of 
sowing, and nature of furrow in which sown. 
To do ju&tice to all Peas, dwarf or tall, the 
drills in which sown should be as broad at 
the bottom as at the top, certainly from 
4 inches to 6 inches. When that is so, the 
seed-Peas can then l>e thinly placed all over 
the bottom of the furrow, quite 2 inches 
apart. If of a small, round-seeded variety, 
you would need three-fourths of a pint, but 
if a larger-seeded one, then a full pint of 
seed. The seeds musL not be strewn in by 
hand freely, as is the rule, but rather be 
dropped into the furrow singly. It may take 
more time, but the plants later, when crop¬ 
ping, bloom freely l>ccau.se not crowded. 
When Peas, such as Duke of Albany or 
Alderman, grow very tall, they should be 
sown 4 inches apart in the drills. In sowing 
Peas, thick sowing is an evil which should 
lie always avoided. Presumably, the Beans 
you refer to are Broad or Long Pod. Those 
should also be sown in broad furrows, just 
as advised for Peas, the Beans being in two 
lines, 4 inches apart, and each Bean in the 
row 6 inches apart. To plant a row of 
60 feet length in that way you would need, 
of Early Long Pod or Johnson’s Wonderful, 
one pint, but if of Giant Long Pod or Broad 
Windsor, you would very likely need a few 
i nore _pcrhaps, a quarter of a pint over. 
These are rather moderate estimates, but we 
do not want, to encourage thick sowing, as 
that always leads to failure when hot weather 
sets in. In the meantime, you should have 
the ground for both Peas and Beans well 
trenched and manured, burying the manure 
down deep to help sustain the roots and 
plants in hot weather. It is often folly to 
sow good seeds of these vegetables on ground 
that is poor or only shallow worked.] 

ASPARAGUS. 

There are other wavs and perliajxs better 
means of securing really fine Asparagus 
without following the usual practice of cul¬ 
tivating it in beds. Under generous treat¬ 
ment in beds excellent “Grass” is pro¬ 
duced for a number of years. Still, as a 
rule, such beds are too crowded with roots 
to allow of the plants sending up such strong 
growths as others given the same attention 
would do if situated further apart or oc¬ 
cupying isolated positions. I am not sure 
that those having only limited space would 
not succeed better were they to discard the 
bed method of culture and trust tp a few’ 
scores of roots situated in odd corners or 
different parts of the garden, spaces per¬ 
haps too small in themselves to furnish any 
other crop. Those wdio have only seen 
Asparagus grown on the ordinary and 
crowded beds do not fully realise liow the 
plant© are hampered for room, or to what 
height and strength the shoots will attain 
where each plant is allowed a station to 
itself. I had an object-lesson of this some 
years ago in Worcestershire. The owner of 
a small garden that I knew very well was 
proud of a single dump of Asparagus grow¬ 
ing in an herbaceous border, especially in 
autumn, when the growths were thickly 
studded with ripe berries. So well estab¬ 
lished and strong was the clump that several 
shoots reached nearly 9 feet in height, these 
being supported each season the same as 
any ordinary tall-growing herbaceous plant. 
Indeed, the* Asparagus waft not the least 
ornamental plant in the border. Such a 
method of culture is surely worthy of closer 
attention. A suitable position to establish 
clumps is between fruit-trees, spaces too fre¬ 
quently left unoccupied or devoted to some¬ 
thing of far less value than the crop under 
notice. Here the plants might lie allowed 
to remain undisturbed for many years, 
gathering size and strength annually. Why 
should not a number of plants find a place 
as a background to the herbaceous border, 
proving as they vrould both useful as well 


as ornamental oecupants? I have used it 
as such with the very best results, and can 
recommend the plan to others. In this way, 
too, the plants can receive more direct atten¬ 
tion in the matter of feeding and supporting 
the tall growth (which is very necessary) 
than is practL«ui with the ordinary bed 
method of culture. .It is a simple matter to 
dose each clump once or twice during the 
growing season with liquid-manure, for in 
stance. Then, again, there is little trouble 
in forming a heap of fine soil over them 
each spring to have nice blanched “ heads,” 
while dressings of manure, either on the sur 
face or dug into » trench formed round 
each clump, may be afforded periodically. 

R. 1\ 

PEAT MOSS* LITTER AS MANURE. 
The supply of farmyard manure for use in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, is, says 
Thr Journal of the Hoard of Agriculture, 
obtained in the neighbourhood from con¬ 
tractors, ’bus-proprietors, and others who 
keep horses. For some years a considerable 
proportion of the manure thus obtained has- 
been made with peat Moss litter, imported, 
probably, from Denmark, and composed 
chiefly of compressed dead Moss and peat 
bog. It is imported in the form of bales, 
which are broken lip in the stables to be 
spread as bedding in the stalls. When it 
becomes saturated with urine and contains 
a considerable projiortion of horse-drop 
pings, it is thrown into a heap to be carted 
away. 

Its use at Kew has been mainly as a top- 
dressing for lawns and borders, but- only 
after it has been exposed to the air for about 
six months and turned several times. It lias 
not been used for mixing with the soil, but 
this spring some of the flower-beds were in 
error manured with it. The effect on the 
health and growth of the plants which were 
afterwards put into these l>eds for the sum¬ 
mer was markedly deleterious. The plants 
not only failed to start into growth, but 
many of them weakened and died, and as 
this was evidently due to the manure in the 
soil, samples of the soil and manure were 
submitted to Dr. Voelckor for analysis and 
report. 

Dr. Voelckor came to the conclusion that 
the ill-effects complained of are due to the 
marked acidity of the manure, this acidity 
being due to organic acids in the manure, 
and not to mineral ones; and lie adds that 
very likely if the manure were kept longer 
and allowed to rot more thoroughly, it 
would become more aerated and oxidised, 
and then would not show the ill-effects 
noticed. In the case submitted to him, the 
manure, so Dr. Voelcker was informed, was 
not absolutely fresh, but had been kept some 
time, though, as he remarks, nodiing like 
the two years after which market gardenere 
generally considered sucli manure fit to use. 

NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

Growing Celeriac.—I am much obliged for 
answer to my queries re lawn treatment, etc., and 
will be grateful for information about growing 
Celeriac. as advised in a recent number of your ex¬ 
cellent paper. I have tried it in good, Tieh soil and 
also in rather poor soil, but it never formed good 
root*.—B eta. 

[The culture is very simple. If sown like 
Celery in heat, pricked off and planted in 
the open in May, good roots will be formed 
by September. It requires no trenches, but 
in light soils drills are advisable, as the 
plant is a great lover of moisture, and well 
repays copious supplies of liquid manure 
during- growth. Plant in drills 6 inches 
deep, the plants 18 inches apart in the drill, 
and 3 feet between the rows. Keep the 
ground clear of weeds. No moulding- up is 
required. Clear away all sucker growths, j 
and encourage one main growth. The roots : 
may be lifted in November and stored like 
Beet. Some growers leave the roots in their 
growing quarters, and draw- up some soil to | 
coyer the crowns. Treated thus, they are 
said to be better flavoured.] 

French Beans.— Pickings of forced French 
Beans are now to be had, and to keep the 
plants moving, a little encouragement must be 
given. Nothing appears to be more satisfne- j 
torythan liquid manure well diluted, this not 
only assisting the plants but keeping the I 


foliage of a good colour and robust. Occa- $ 
sional ©yringings are necessary to prevent 
red-spider, wliich 6oen appears if the plants 
are neglected, and ruins them. The climbing * 
varieties of French Beans appear to be more 
in favour for forcing, and certainly they give 
good returns ; but where for any reason room 
cannot be given, very good crops can be had 
from dwarf varieties grown in 10-inch pots, 
i Of the dwarf sorts I favour Ne Plus Ultra 
and Osborne's Forcing, both old varieties, but 
productive, robust, and early. -K. 

Long pod Beans. - Necessarily a mid¬ 
summer cropping plant, it is only when com¬ 
paratively damp, cool summers prevail, or 
some special conditions of soil and position 
favour, that it is found possible for the plants 
to escape attacks of the Bean aphis, or black 
dolphin, or, what is often as harmful, the 
Bean rust or fungus. One of the best means 
of getting some fair results from Longpod 
Beams in the south is to sow early, and in¬ 
deed, on porous soils, sowings may be made 
in October. But certainly on any soils not 
saturated with moisture, sowings may be 
made at once to enable the plants to become 
deeply rooted before heat sets in. No matter 
the nature of the soil, it should be Bret deeply 
trenched and be liberally manured, for the** 
Beans root deeply and find moisture and 
coolness. When in full bloom attacks of aphis 
may be looked for, and it is then well to have 
ready made a solution of Quassia chip®, 
Tobacco, and 6oft soap, to give the plants an 
occasional spraying and to render them offen¬ 
sive to the insects. 'Hie finest of all Long- 
pod Beans is Green Giant. It is a heavy 
, cropper and gives wonderful pods full ol 
green Beans.—A. D. 

Planting early Runner Beans. -Recently 
“ A. D.” called attention to the value of 
raising Runner Beans under glass, and 
pointed out what a giun there is to the 
grower in having stronger plants and the 
wwing of seed effected. Note was also made 
j of the importance of sowing thinly—* great 
point often overlooked. In addition to the 
advantages named, an important one to the 
grower, whether great or small, i© that the 
} crop raised thus is much earlier. Last sum¬ 
mer I had pods fit for use three weeks in 
advance of seed sown in the open ground 
on the same date, the first week in May- 
a date full early for the north. Plants raised 
in a cold-frame were ready to plant out in 
fourteen days from the time of ©owing. For 
the large, handsome-podding varieties of the kr. 
present day much more room is required. I 
do not know of any vegetable that can be 
planted out with greater success. It is rare 
for a single plant to fail, provided the seed* 
are sown thinly and the seedlings lifted 
carefully with a good ball of roots.—W. B. 

First early Potatoes. -It is not the good 
fortune of everyone who garden© to pos^s 
a movable frame, indeed none whatever; yet 
if desirous of having a few dishes of nice 
young Potatoes early, and there are now so 
many very early ©hort-topped varieties suit¬ 
able for very early planting, it is easy’ 10 
secure tubers for the purpose and get them 
planted. But without a frame how can that 
be done with any hope of success? The best 
course in such case is to open on a warm, 
sheltered border a space as large as a frame, 
say about 6 feet square, throwing out the 
soil into a ridge round the excavation to & 
depth of 10 inches to 12 inches, filling up the 
hole with well-prepared warm stable manure, * 
treading it down solid, putting back 9 inches 
thickness of the thrown-out ©oil on to that, 
and when settled planting 12 inches apart 
each way well-prepared set© of 
Queen, Express, or other dwarf variety, and 
well covering them up. Fix up on edge 
round the bed ©tout- boards, 9 inches broad. , 
keeping them in position with short stakes- j 
Also cover over the bed with a thick layer o 
straw litter. The warmth from the 
will excite quick growth from the tubert* 
When the tops ©how through the ©oil tfl* 
litter covering should be removed in the day 
and replaced at night until the P^ an *'* 
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the conservatory one has to be careful, for 
a breath of east wind will take the freshness 
out of the flowers and foliage. The water 
dng must be in careful hands. Plants near 
the hot pipes will suffer if allowed to get 
dry. Scarcely any ventilation will be re¬ 
quired now, for the east wind penetrates 
everywhere. Houses fitted with blinds can 
be kept comfortable with less expenditure 
for fires than where there is no covering. 
As Azaleas go out of flower move to a warm- 
house, where the syringe can be used for a 
time. Winter-flowering Heaths and Epa- 
crises may be pruned into shape, and the 
Epaorises will break better in a warm- 
house. Heaths do not want a high tempera¬ 
ture. Genistas are now coming into bloom, 
and will require plenty of water. 

Forcing and propagating - house.— 
Plants, both shrubby and herbaceous, may 
be moved in batches to the forcing-house, 
temperature to be regulated by the demand. 
A temperature of 60 dogs, is a good forcing 
temperature for this season, and can be 
raised or lowered to suit the various things 
required. There is much propagating to do 
now, both from seeds and cuttings, and any¬ 
thing in a lower temj>erature of which stock 
is required should lie warmed up to obtain 
young cuttings, which strike with more cer¬ 
tainty than cuttings obtained from a cool- 
house. Winter-flowering Begonias may be 
cut back to induce young shoots Hi at will 
make good cuttings to break out. Seedlings 
will require care when they come up, by 
lifting the glass a little on one side, gradu¬ 
ally increasing the opening till the cuttings 
can be altogether uncovered and hardened 
ready for pricking off Into single pots or 
boxes. 

Greenhouse Pelargoniums, etc.— Speci- 
wi 11 probably now be 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. -At the time of writing 
ihewenther is verv severe and the soil frozen 
hard. But though we cannot sow or plant 
anything for the moment, we can grub up 
old trees and shrubs and add more protect¬ 
ing material to anything not absolutely 
hardy, especially round and over the roots. 

1 / the collar and the roots are safe the young 
growth, when the spring comes round, 
ttill break out from tne base. Tea Roses 
unprotected will suffer, but if earthed up 
and the base protected no great permanent 
harm will be done. There is in some places 
a desire to introduce Rose banks. The 
Widiuraiana hybrids are beautiful for this 
puruose when planted at the bottom of the 
bank and pegged down and layered here 
and there, so tnat the branches may estab¬ 
lish themselves and develop in the best pos¬ 
sible manner. Turf walks through the | 
ground*, with borders of hardy plants or 
thoiee-flowering shrubs, are very interesting, 
and need not always be straight. A winding 
turf path through groups of flowers or 
shrubs is very effective. Extensions of 
alpine or Fern gardens may be made now. 

Of counse, until the weather changes we can¬ 
not plant anything, but we can make exca¬ 
vations and arrange the banks and steps, 
fruit garden.—There are many old, worn- 
oat fruit-tree* that might be grubbed and 
the sites prepared for young trees, and it is 
better if a young tree is planted on the spot 
from which on old one lias been removed to 
change the soil. This can be done by ob¬ 
taining enough fresh soil from the vegetable 
quarter* near. This is the time to drain 
*et fruit land, and the deeper the drains 

tiie better. Peaches and Apricots cannot I men Pelargoniums __ L 

thrive in wet land, and it is not difficult to in their flowering pots, and * may be 

ran a drain along the front of a Peach or stopped once more, and then, as further pro- . - — 

Apricot border, and there are usually stones, gross is made, some attempt may be made y the land lawns and walks have been rolled 

brickbats, or clinkers which may he placed at training. The old way of training was to down firmly, and as the surface of beds and 

— J - -* 1 - * ' ' • ’ - ~ °,.,l borders is now fairly dry the roots of any 

little plant which the frost has disturbed 
have been placed in position again. All 
spare time is now filled up with trenching. 

February 27th.— Finished training Morello 
Cherries and other wall trees, including 
Peaches and Nectarines. During the bad 
weather nets and other coverings used for 
protecting wall trees have been overhauled 
and mended where necessary. The ground 
is scarcely in condition yet "for sowing ami 
planting, but all work of" this character will 
have attention when suitable. 

February 28th.— More Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale crowns for succession have been placed 
in Mushroom-house. The late frost has 
damaged the green crops, and every bit of 
space under glass w ill be utilised to "forw ard 
every kind of green thing that can be made 
useful, including green Mint and other 
herbs. Close attention is given to Mush¬ 
room-beds, and new beds made. 

February 29th.- -Cold-frames have been 
uncovered, and the condition of the plants 
examined. Where dry when covered, and 
the covering was sufficient to keep out fro^t, 
very little harm has been done. In a couple 
of houses, heated bv one boiler, the boiler 
during the frost failed, and sprung a leak. 
A few of the tenderest things were taken 
to another bouse, and the plants left covered 
with paper, and very little harm followed. 
March 1st.— Dahlia tubers have been 


trees will, of course, be dry, especially as 
regards the branches. Though something 
may be done in the way of covering at a 
small expense, no orchard-house should be 
built without the.means of keeping out frost. 
The trees in a very large house may escape 
injury, but small fruit-houses should have 
some means of keeping out frost before one 
can feel quite safe. 

Early Peach-house.— No harm will follow 
if, during severe weather, the ternperatuie 
of the house is permitted to fall a degree or 
two to meet the fall in the outside tempera¬ 
ture. Very hot pipes may bring red-spider 
if there is* any tendency that way, and in 
dry, sandy districts red-spider is often 
troublesome, unless some means are taken 
to counteract its approach. Disbudding or 
thinning of the young shoots will be in active 
operation now." One of the evils of Peach 
culture is overcrowding the young shoots. 
When the thinning is finished there should 
l>e one well placed shoot near the base and 
a leader. For the present more shoots will 
be left, os disbudding should be of a tenta¬ 
tive character. If the fruits are set thickly, 
some thinning may l>e done early, leaving 
the crop fully exposed to the sunshine. 

Vegetable forcing.— The principal requi¬ 
sites just now are warm coverings of mats, 
with, if necessary, some addition of long 
litter. In some cases warm linings may 
bo necessary. There is much value in cover¬ 
ing as applied to small forcing-houses. I 
have sometimes sewed mats together and 
fixed them on a blind roller that can be rolled 
up and down. Canvas will answer the same 
purpose. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February 20th. —As the frost is now out 


^ to °K a * n free passage for run a strand of raffia round the pots just 
w Rater. Another important matter, now under the rim and link the growing shoots 
L>;. soil and manure can be moved cleanly, [down to it. If the plants are being grown 

for exhibition specimens a few stakes may be 
required in addition before the plants come 
into flower. Show £nd fancy Pelargoniums 
used to be a strong feature at the shows, 
but that day has gone by. Standard Fuch¬ 
sias and other plants for using as dot plants 
in the beds and borders should be got into 
training now. Plants with 18-inch stems, or 
more if required, may be trained. Any old 
Fuchsias not required for the conservatory 
may be placed on one side in a cool-liou.se, 
to be planted out by-and-bye when the 
season comes round. Herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias may have the final shift into 7-inch 
or suitable-sized pots. They do not want 
much heat. They are subject to insects, and 
may be vaporised when the first fly apjvears. 

- J JVI nnvuui'jug. Hum , Work In Vineries.— In the earliest house 

Urnots and anything which is liable to be the Iiamburglis will now be ready for thin- 
-Djured by frost, should be protected. Cer- Ding, and the sublaterals will probably be 
‘Bin /i—>! j» •»-, i I forsaking out. There is always room for a 

difference of opinion. My idea of the best 
way of managing sublaterals on Vine© is to 
rub off all below the bunches and pinch all 
above to one leaf. This is so simple that 
the youngest hand can understand. I am 
not going to dogmatise as to the beet arti¬ 
ficial manure for Vine©. Some years ago I 
used Peruvian guano with considerable 


t 9 iui^i ui/iy juui iv 1 , uvn 

tlat soil and manure can be moved cleanly> 
hto top-dress fruit-trees and bushes in full 
waring. Young trees recently planted will 
not require this, only those which are in a 
condition to bear good crops. If we cannot 
BiK&ys thin the fruit when the crop is heavy, 
** can do the next best thing, give the trees 
* topdrossing of manure or manure com- 
M of which lime forms a part. 

Vegetable garden. —Heaps of Potatoes 
"M other roots must be protected with 
jner. We have not had—at least, in our 
mstriot-weather bo severe of late years, and 
fonung immediately after so much . rain, 
*fwi everything is full of sap, green crops 
ust suffer, and those who have room under 
« 10 td<l make an effort to secure early 
‘■woes, French Beans, Cauliflowers, Let- 
&nd early Celery for flavouring. Horn 


A ^ ne pncueciea. ter- 

c n ^tjeh as Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Leeks, Cabbages, and Lettuces may 
n V y. w .S: en ^ heat to come in in succes- 
i if plentiful, will be very 

JU non A regular temperature of 
high enough, as too much 
A hf** jS iJie to ° much, and may I 
r ', P 0 * Of course . tepid water must be 
mrr !%- Spnn , kIin 8 the surface, and beds 


¥pro«ching th € exhaustion stage may be I effeert for one or two years, but the result 
i m th liquid manure. A little ©alt was not so good afterwards. There was a 
" Je oz. to the gallon—will be a deficiency of phosphates and potash. Many 

£1 T, lant. Forcing beds must of the chemists now make manure© for 

0Q , with mats or long Jitter, and special crons, and from my experi*nr^ with 

(V . m . t Uf ! n J r days the coverings partially | them I have extended their use. < 
p 1 bone-meaJ is always a suitable m 

»S al ^r WJie n outside everything I Vine© lasting, but not very -~* 
the frosty east wind i« I action. If anj 


ln ^ OZ. to the gallon—will"be a I deficiency of^phosphotes and potash. Many 

1,s c ul stimulant. Forcing beds must I of the chemists now make manure© for 
covered with mats or long Jitter, and special crons, and from my experience with 
* ftinnr /?o.« _• ° I -r i __i_of course 

manure for 
quick in its 

ty’the frosty I action. If any pruning remains to be done 

ft? S mon ZJ h * lowers in gardening in th * Iat * vin€r y dress exer ? wound Wlth 
bright ^ conservatory is now styptic. 

Jr Bulbs, especially Hya- Orchard-house.— The tree©, or some of 

a,ld Tu,i f*b may be had in them, in unheated houses may suffer from 
^ * 5J. ni - v moderate forcing. A tern- the severity of the weather. I have seen the 

>touehtr!r Ji T%*- t 4 ? 55 de S*- be high value of paper as covering in many m- 

ht C 4 rZlt; X In blooiD - not only bulbs, Stances. Plum or Peach-trees, when getting 

fr'tt/fljfin I'* 8 ’ ^nations, Boses are just forward, will probably l>e injured wlien the 

IzafeM a <>ner. Ghent and other thermometer approaches zero, and news- 
:*nriJ pjUtopnng now. Cyclamens, papers of considerable size, suspended over 

^ rnmuJas are also in hU^m, but a T Peach or Cherry-tree of pyramidal out- 

from the torciu ("|l|fj>will afford a good deal of shelter. The 


There was a J placed in boxes and moved to a warm-home 
to make cuttings. Salvia patens also has 
been potted and placed in beat, "and, as we 
want to increase our stock of this useful 
blue flower, seed© have been sown. The 
first lot of Lobelia© is up in boxes, and when 
hardened a Little will be pricked off. Sowed 
seed© of Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and other 
plants. 

March 2nd .—Rearranged conservatory, 
and watered Camellias, climbers, etc., in 
border©. In our periodical rearrangement 
all things past their best are removed, and 
the places fillet! W'ith plants coining’ into 
bloom, including bulbs in variety, Lily of 
the Valley, etc. Sowed more Mignonette 
potted on Sobizanthus, and put in more 
cutting© of Chrysanthemums. Moved soil 
into a warm pqsitioiufqr jotting OJouiatoee, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free cj charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press s me days in 
adt'ance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt 
We da not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— AN ulro uidt their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stern, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots ate useless), Xot 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
u eeh by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. U) 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several Specimens in dif - 
feeent stages of colout and sn« of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. M’« have 
received from several corresp ndents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
bring unripe and otherwise f*Y>r. 11 V ran undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Pelargoniums dying (C. Vu»//).—Y ou tell u* 
nothing ;»rt to where the plant* have lieen k»*pt. Was 
the gr« i iitn hi heated <>r not '/ It i<\ thoirfOK, ini 
(MK'Hhle to htate the jv:imjii of your Pelargoniums 
voing off ns yours have done, a-* the plant* stilt nre 
altfolutely dead, rtulnuhtedly the treatment has 
l*ren \ery much at fault. They may have been k« pt 
too dry or too wet. We are incliucd to think that 
thi* latter, combined with the dump weather we have 
experienced, is answerable for the mis-hief Nothing 
d« finite can be slated as to the cause of failure. 

Nemesiaa falling </*• IM.-Tliew. like mo-t 
annuals, should. when planted out, Ih* at least one 
foot from each other. The *e«*d should la' sown very 
thinly in boxen in F.hruury or March in slight heat. 
When large enough to handle, priek off Into other 
boxes, .H indies to 4 indies apart, and tlnally plant 
nut in June. The failure of your plants was proh- 
ulily due to an overdose of soot, which you say you 
lied, coupled with the fa t. <m seeiun very likely, 
that you give the small plants t<o much water arid 
soured the soil previous to their starting into growth 
freely. 

Hyacinths not rooting (.1 non'. With inch 
limited data on which to form eti op tion we cannot 
even suggest with any eonttdenee the reason why 
your Hyacinth* have not formed roots. You say 
nothing as to the treatment they have been given, 
tmt it must certainly have been wrong In some ini- 
portnnt features. They may huxe been kept too dry 
or too wet. or there may have been some deleterious 
matter in the comport in which they were potted. 
What were they covered with? If ashes, perhaps, 
they were n-ed in tco crude a state, mid contained 
n lot of sulphur. We regret that our answer is such 
an unsalUfartury one. but In the nhernce of any 
further information it is unavoidable. 

Hare's-foot Fern, repotting (E.) The best 
time to repot your IlnreVfoot fern is the latter 
half of March or in April. Take care that you do 
not put it into too big a pot. as a large quantity of 
soil around the roots Is detrimental to its well-doing. 
The new pot should lie clean, and effect unity drained 
with a few pieces of broken flower pot, while n suit¬ 
able soil i* equal parts of loam, and leaf mould or 
pout, with a good sprinkling of sand. In potting 
do not bury tit® creeping stem or rhizome, from 
whence the popular name of UtireVfoot Is derived, 
•i* it U hnppicet when creeping on the surface of the 
anil. In potting, select a put about 2 im hev wider 
than the old one, turn out the ball of earth, take the 
old crocks from the bottom of the ball, remove 1 lie 
Moss that you speak of from the top. and press the 
toil down evenly and moderately Arm. Then give a 
watering through u fine rose to settle everything in 
it* place. 

Deutzia gracilis and Hydrangea (H. M. 

Lumber n.-Where a greenhou e kept at a t*mpera 
ture such e.« vnurs Is the only «trueturc available, 
vou cannot expect the Peittzln to have yet started 
Into growth The iVutzia Bowers naturally out nf- 
doors in May. Imt brought on in a greenhouse it 
anticipates Its u*hbI sm-on of blooming by a period 
of one to two mouth*, it i* quite hardy. and should 
have Ig-en kept in a sheltered spot out of-doors till 
now, when, if taken into the greenhouse, it would 
quickly re-pond to the more genial corn! tlone. In 
thift way bitter results will I* obtained than if it 
bad been kept in the greenhouse throughout the 
winter, which seems to have hem done in your ease. 
Any pruning r^QUiwi! should done* immediately 
after flowering, and this must be limited to the re¬ 
moval of auy old and exhausted wood If the 
Deutzia is grown altogether in a pot, it should be 
freely watered during the summer, and assisted at 
that season with occasional daws of liquid manure, 
as upon the growth then made the future display of 

"’^'igitized by 


flowers will depend. With regard to the Hydrangea, 
If it i« the common kind, with round heads ot pink 
blossoms, it should soon Mart freely into growth, 
hut it may be tbc ..'cam-coloured Hydrangea pani 
culata grandiflora, whose long shoots med to be cut 
ha^k to good plump eyes in order to obtain the best 
show of bloMoms. If it is tin? common Hydrangea 
nnd need* a larger pot. it may be shift* d now. Like 
the Deutzia. both the Hydrangeas need liberal treat¬ 
ment during the growing season to ensure a good 
crop or flowers. 

Growing Achimenes.- Oet a Mid-pan and drain 

this well. Over this place some peat and loam mixed 
with leaf-mould end sand. Fill up the pan about 
halfway with this compost, and then lay the small 
tubers which you shake from the dry Mill in the po te 

on this, covering the whole with about an inch of 

flue soil. Place the pan* in a temperature of ol>out 
un decs . and do not water till the roots have started. 
When the shoots appear give all the light possible. 
When the young shoots are al*>ut 3 inches long the 
plant* mud lie moved into pots, three or four or 

more, according to the *ize of plants you wish to 

have. A- the growth advances carefully t»1 uke. giving 
as the soil gets filled with roots, plenty of water, 
lb fore the flowers open fully harden them off and 
move them to a cooler house When done blooming 
set the plants in a warm house, attending to water 
ing, a* if tlu»- is neglected the tuber* for the en¬ 
suing year will t** very small. Leave the tuliers in 
the pots when the foliage dies down, or shake them 
out and put into paper hags. Achimenes also do 
Well in ba-kets. 

Winter-blooming plants for the greenhouse 

(Ifnr. Uiggn) ot Hard wooded plants to bloom in 
winter we can rcconuueud Itoronia beteropliylla. 
Boronia mffin>tigma (remarkable for its delirious 
fragrance). Boron:a c-lalior, t horozenia cordatum and 
Cliorozema ilb. ifohmn OkjiIi free flowering). Crowe* 
Sahgna, Kpaeri* of sort*. Frica NUImor.ana, Krlea 
Spent*, riana, Krica persoluta alba, and greenhouse 
Rhododendron* of different sort- Kupatorium <ll«*be- 
eliniimi) ianlhimim ha* lavender coloured heads of 
blus-oms. and is a good decorative plant. The 
near!) allied Erlangen tomento*u i* also very desir¬ 
able. Of flowering things to come on before the 
Chrysanthemum*, you have the hulk of summer- 
flowering subjects, such as Pelargoniums, Fuchsia*, 
Heliotrope, La n tanas, etc To these you might add 
Lillum longifloriim. Lilium opt. io>urn. Campanula 
pyramidal)®. flowering Canna*. Begonias, including 
tuberous and some of tlie shrubby kind*. “ Slow 
and Greenhouse Plants,' by T Bairn s, and " The 
English Flower Garden " would, we think, answer 
your purpose. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

V — If your gardener hank* up the fire at night 
and clo-ifl tin d ilnper. then- i* no reason why Miffl- 
eient heat should not Ik- lii.nlit aiu«-d, while tin* over¬ 
flowing of the supply tank i* prevented. It is ou*y 
enough to raise the .supply box by increasing the 
length of pipe Ini ween the box and tin boiler. The 
supply box rlmuld always Ik* connoted to the re¬ 
turn pipe at its lowest | art. The boiler h probably 
too large for the amount <rf piping that tin* green¬ 
house require*. in which case ears fill stoking is nceee- 

*ary.- Enquirer. — 1. Stand the plants as near a* you 

can to the roof glass and ns they grow, lower the 
olielf to prevent ini Injury. •_*. The reason that 
Lillum* do well in Itlindndciidrrin beds l* that Im.Ui 
plants do best in peat. S. Sow Tomato Smirke about 
the middle of March, and see that tlie plants nre 

well hardened off and sturdy before plunlmg out. - 

beta.— Any hardy plant nurseryman ran supply 
plant* of Nepcta Mil- ini.— Ernrut Paget.—The two 
Apples you n*nt u* wi re quit® di-tnni. ns you will 
Me if you examine the eyes, and it i* quite jHissible 
that two .sort* may have fioen grafted on to the 

same tret*.- Mary Garmann.— Kindly send some 

pieejw of the Honeysuckle with the insects you refer 
to thereon, and we will then do our host* to help 
you. — II. E. A - Your he-t plan would In* to dibble 
siiuill plant* in between the interstice* of the stones 
Vou can do this at any time now when tin* weather 

is open.- t'h. Glad»tone Write to M. Ti^nd. 9. 

Rue du Louvre. Paris M. n. p- Si-c reply to vour 
queries in our i.s-ia* of Kefir nary inth, page 1, 


Hardy Heaths may In* planted at any time when th« 
weather i* oj*n from October to April. 2. The b«t 
plan will he to divide sour Dianthus nedectu* and 
replant it. 

NAMES OF PLANT8 AND FRTJITB. 

Name of plant.-.Viz* Boitrr.-X onr Viokt 
arv-wers to the description of a Variety called Sou¬ 
venir de J. Job**. 

Names of fruits.-A. 0. S.-Applc»: 1, Court 
Pendu Pint, syn. Wise Apple, eo-calM from the 
circumstance of the tree not hlos*ammg till allothtH 
have paved out of bloom, and lieing, ihcrtfore. k?i 
liable tsi lose it* crop from frost effect*; i. French 
Cr.»h or Easter Pippin; S. Sturmor I'lppln. a valuable 
dessert Apple for late u*e; 4. Golden Uasiet. With 
the exception of No. 2. all bear umniMakrable edd- 
eniN? of having been gathered too early. 

Books received.-" Perpetual Carnations” folly 
illu-lrated, by Laurence J. Cook. Cxs*ll and to 
Price I*. m*t or 1*. <td. net in cloth.--"One and 
All (Jardeiiing. 1912." The Agricultural and Hortt- 
cultural Assr* iation. Limited, 92, Long Acre. London, 

W (’-*• Tbe Sweet Pen Annual, 1V12." Published 

by the National Sweet Pea Society.—"Tl* Srottuh 
Botanical Review ; A Quarterly Magazine " (including 
the tranruutions of the Botanical Society of Edin¬ 
burgh). Neill and Co.. Limited. Edinburgh.— 

•• Kurnl Development nnd Small lioldings.” London: 
P. 8. King and Son, Orchard House, We*tmln-!*r. 
— “Saturday in My Garden," by F. H. Farthing, 
London: Grant Richard*. Limited.—"Myths anJ 
Legend* of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, nnd Plants,' by 
(’. M. Skinner. Price ft*, net. J. B. I.ippiocott C.an 
pany, Philadelphia and London.—" Ri^ci and ko»r 
Garden*," by W P. Wright. Headley Brt^., Bkho|>«* 
g.ite. London, E.C. 

Sending Rcses to India. Will some r<*ad.r 
tell nh' how RoM--hn.nhe* ahould he packed for tr ui • 
miMkm to Darjeeling? Should they be sent in > 
wooden or tin bos? Moist or dry? They would l® 
*rnnM plant*, and not mare than twelve in number.- 
W M. Crowfoot. 

OBITUARY. 

MR. GEORGE MAW. 

We regret to announce Che death, at the age 
of 79, of Mr. George Maw, to whom 
gnrilenem nre eo deeply indebted for hi* 
great work on the Croeue. Mr. Maw devoted 
ten years of hie life to the production of & 
monograph on the genus Crocue, to study 
which he not only travelled in Asia Minor, 
the Levant, Greece, Italy, Spain, tbe Alps, 
nml the Pyrenees, but cultivated almost the 
entire genivs in his old garden at Benthall 
Hall, B rose ley, Shropshire. In the book are 
07 phitiM from his own drawings of both 
fruit nnd flower. Sir Joseph Booker dedi¬ 
cated the 30th volume of the Jlotauieol 
Magazine (3rd series) to Mr. Maw us *‘a 
tribute to the value” of his exertions in in¬ 
troducing hitherto unknown plants to English 
gardens. The fourteenth volume of the 
tt'arcfrn xvns dedicated to him for the sairo 
reason, his portrait forming the frontispiece. 
Of the travels and labours for his beloved 
Cnocns few know the extent, ami it w 
pr« liable that his travels into many distant 
places not easy to reach led to his illnow. fie 
was well known in other branches of Kisence. 
but was a real gardener at heart, and did 
much more for our art than most writers who 
approach the subject from a botanical point 
of view. • 
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, THIS IS TRAGEDY-NOT COMEDY. 

i > t *,* no e ' p n the ilcg reahieu that t o see your fairest bnyrs blighled and your antieipaledpleMurerpoiJw Hu 1 ll -‘; 

, ,,r * of r°ar plant* or need* to grow. But you can safeguard yourself against disappuminent, »o lb** in 
vl . y e y^rielf to bUme if you can t rnmke the pip® of peace and ooftteDlment till* rear , ^ , w . 

.. »ou can Bafi guard yourself QKainst tUsappointmeiit by Inning Bees GuarantCBtCO Plants, R-urCi, Seen*. 

i 1 ’ f ’ tn tr,u<1 a, ‘“ are guaranteed. Ferhaj* Die moat remarkable thing atamt Bex-a GuaranWa“ , 'l " " 

" ot co ‘ t Bn F u “' re thamhe unguaranteed, n&toated stock you hare l*en ai'cuoomed to buy 
A.i ,r,r, ’ B arp hi many cooes much below* the average. , 

\ l . JT** ftrr ' r *® w hy you should write for Bees Catalogues aro lhey are designed to be belpfuL You way wW*" 
Planting any area, howerer large or howeret small, for an inclusive sum. Well printed * n<1 h'**' r ,Ve*r YOU 
Vabam 1 crpr J ron « *hn wants to know anything al*niu plant* Writonow. I ♦for* you do another tbirn LEST 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

*N0. 1,721. —OL. X.XXIV. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flottxr Garden." XIARCH 2, 1912. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Winter Aconites. - Those aro now in full 
bloom hew, awl very bright they are. 
Planted in a shrubbery facing north, they 
arc almost a fortnight earlier than usual, 
and, if anything, appear to be finer than is 
*>m«i tines’the case.—K irkcudbright. 

Rhododendron Nobleanum. - Noting your 
remarks re this, I had here (North Dorset) 

\ plant 12 feet high in full bloom until the 
revere frosts of a week ago. The first 
opened bud was noticed on Christmas Day, 

1 believe it to be R. Nobleanum. The 
fl«wre are of a bright crimson colour.— 
Ouvs. 

The Barrenworts for winter colour.— 

This winter, and for several winters past, 
these have helped much in colour effect as 
bolts and margins around heds and maeece of 
evergreen shrubs. Mostly grown in email 
numbers for their value as hardy flowers, the 
Harrenworts are not often grown in masses 
big enough for their value in colour to be 
•'een. I have many, and am always pleased 
*itk their winter effect.—W. 

The Plane-tree of Kashmir. - Ten rooted 
| ‘'uftings of the Chenar, the Plane-tree of 
Kashmir, were sent to me from (Jrinagar two 
1 }em ago. Five of these have survived, and 

1 hid f ft i r make shapely little trees. I 

to find some literature about this Plane, 
should lie obliged if anv reader could 
j F'e me any references. I could send you a 
3d photo of the most shapely of these 
trees. The leaf is magnificent, E. W. 
Oliver, Ae«? Place, Linq field. 

iMmiv thanks; we shall be pleased to see 
hie photo of the tree you refer to. Ed,] 

Aoplo Northern Greening. — Cooking 

I 'pples are none too plentiful late in the 
‘pnng, and the above is one of the licet for 
^P'ng. I have seen many varieties recom- 
rwnded keeping, but, so far, I have found 
‘ w equal this, the quality also being good. 
$ tJV** attenipt to keep this variety in the 
1 ‘ room, it being stored in any out-build- 
Sl ree , 0 1L danipor rain -proof. I have kept 
fi . ru ‘^ * n bins way', as the skin 
51 not bruise badly. Old 
nr *• f ree ty> and do not like much 
out weak growth 
*~T C brttnc ^ about once in three years. 

^gonia Gioire de Soeaux. This Begonia 
two months of the year, 

Utom* 1 tv, °k ® aintainin S a display of 
f L ’ t? .bright pink flowers are very 
Wii. - n( * lv ^ually a good deal larger 
kliuk °[ most of ihe winter-flowering 
am P^ foliage, which is of a 

[ST 1 10 the b€aut y of lhe 

of its allies, cuttings 
ii th/*nr C ‘ Y P^ uc ^. and if taken early 
f*h«l if by the flowering 

piknU in fi.S' Vn i° n ’ form Ter ? effective 
Maintain « ^ 1 *?°^‘ those who have to 
y blooms at all seasons 
™ on,a »* mvaluabk 
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Two good stewing Pears.- Those who re¬ 
quire Pears for cooking will find Verulam 
and Gilogil two of the very best, the latter 
for early winter supplies and Verulam for 
spring use. Gilogil is one of the best- 
flavoured of all the stewing Pears. It is a 
large, round fruit, in season from October to 
December, and the tree does well on the 
Pear stock. Verulam is better known, and is 
little inferior in quality to the one described 
above. It is valuable on account of its keep¬ 
ing properties, and when cooked it is of ex¬ 
cellent flavour and of a deep rich colour. 
Being a very large fruit it should not be 
grown on standard trees in an exposed 
position. 

Nectarines from the Cape. I have en¬ 
joyed some Nectarines from South Africa 
very much, and am surprised at their good 
quality after coming all the way across that 
long ocean. They are very good in flavour 
considering that they were gathered before 
being quite ripe. What a country for fruits 
some parts of South Africa must be. I can 
only repeat my suggestion that some people 
there should set up a cun: house on the prin¬ 
ciple of the great euro establishments of 
Europe and tho Grape-cure at Meran. What 
a delightful change for our gouty, slaughter¬ 
house nourished Teutons and Britons! to be 
cured in such a winter clime and with 
delicious fruits. W. 

The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa). Un¬ 
doubtedly this requires a dry soil, or a 
position where the rooting space gets dry in 
summer. In a garden I have the care of at 
Camberley it is growing in a raised narrow 
Ivorder in full sun. Over the roots of a 
climbing Rose these plants (small ones) were 
planted three years ago, but they did not 
bloom till this year, the first flower opening 
about New Year’s Day. From then till the 
severe Frost, blooms could be cut daily. One 
day I counted over twenty blooms ojjon ami 
in bud. The soil is of a light, sandy nature. 
—J. Crook. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornua Mas).— 
Although this is an occupant of hedgerows 
and plantations in some parts of the country, 
it is also useful for garden shrubberies, for 
it blossoms freely during the latter part of 
February and early March, and bears red, 
Cherrv-liko fruits some three months later. 
The Co-rnelian Chcrrv frequently grows from 
*15 feet to 20 feet high, and sometimes forms 
a trunk 9 inches to 12 inches in diameter. 
It is common throughout Europe, and has a 
close relation in the Far East in the 
Japanese C. officinalis. Tho tiny, bright- 
yellow flowers are borne in axillary clusters 
from last season’s wood, both on long, 
slender bramohes and small Yew-like growths, 
and a specimen in full bloom forms a worthy 
successor to the various kinds of Hamamelie 
which have just finished flowering. A 
number of varieties is known. Of these, 
aurea elegantissima and variegata are grown 
for their variegated leaves, fructu violaeeo 
and xanthocarpa for their violet and yellow 


fruits respectively, and liana for its dwarf 
habit. Cornus Mas thrives in light sandy 
soil, as well as in that of better quality, 
and appears to flower even better where the 
soil is not of the best.—I). 

The scarcity of Yucca gloriosa at home. 

- In reply to questions ns to the native 
frequency of this noble plant, the director 
nf the Missouri Botanic Garden writes: - 
“ It is strictly coastwise, and is rather abund¬ 
ant along the east coast of Georgia, and 
reaches as far north as mid-Carolina. Its 
equivalent, with recurved leaves is sparsely 
found in the sumo region, but occurs along 
tho Mississippi coast. No doubt many other 
localities exist, but they are entirely un¬ 
known to me. T think that if you were to 
write the P. J. Berckmans Co., of Augusta, 
Georgia, they would be able to have any 
reasonable amount of the material collected 
about Tybee Island, and it is possible that if 
you were to write Professor S. M. Tracy, of 
Biloxi, Mississippi, he would arrange for col¬ 
lections from tlie coast near there or from 
Ship Island.” 

Late Chrysanthemums. A valuable 
gathering of late Chrysanthemums was 
brought to tho Floral Committee dinner of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society on 
February 19th last’ and w ith the addition, of 
some appropriate foliage it sufficed to fill six 
vases quite satisfactorily. Although it 
lias been quite customary to display 
late Chrysanthemums on the tables at 
these annual festive gatherings, the dinner 
has never been held so lute as on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. Such varieties as Heston 
White and Frnmfield Pink predominated, 
and no better proof of their tendency to 
flower at a late period could be afforded than 
in the case under notice. A few morn¬ 
ings since I was passing through Covent 
Garden Flower Market, and was surprised 
to find hero and there, on different stands, 
late Chrysanthemums of varying quality, lii 
a few days, however, the forced Dutch bull* 
and other subjects will lessen the value of 
these late Chrysanthemums.—W. V. T. 

Crowing Egg-plants.— A correspondent 
who asks, in your issue of February 10th 
(p. 88), advice concerning the growing of 
Egg-plants, may be interested to know that 
during the past year I grew some very suc¬ 
cessfully out-of doors. They were pianted 
out in May, 2 feet apart, one row against a 
south wall, and another in the open, running 
from N. to S. No manure was added to the 
soil, but weak liquid manure was given at 
intervals during tlio summer. I had a quan¬ 
tity of fruit from them (five or six from each 
plant), and the average size was about 
4 inches long. Two sorts were planted—New 
York Purple and Long Purple—the former 
doing the better of the two. When the plants 
were taken up in the autumn, some of them 
had roots over a yard in length. Some others, 
grown in pots in a ( qunnyj greenhouse, were 
a failure. My difficulty was to know when to 
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pick them, and I finally decided that they 
were not fit to cook until the purple colour 
had faded. They require 6oaking in salt and 
water for from half an hour to an hour to get 
rid of the bitter flavour.—B. V., St. Colomb, 
Cornwall. 

Chimonanthus fragrans. I have noticed 
several paragraphs in your journal lately re¬ 
lating to the flowering of the Winter Sweet 
(Chiinonanthus fragrans). I think much de¬ 
pends on the wav it is pruned and the aspect, 
and everything on the variety grown. I 
have two plants side by side on the same 
wall, which faces due west. One flowers 
abundantly, and has been particularly fine 
this year. The other never has more than a 
few stray blooms upon it. The flowers of the 
free-flowering form are of a deeper colour 
than the less successful form, and the petals 
of the flowers are more obtuse. 1 enclose 
specimens of the flowers of both plants. 
Those of the free flowering form are tied 
together, those of the other being loose. I 
am afraid the blooms are not now very good, 
as they have been open since the beginning 
of December, and the frost of last week has 
damaged them a good deal. —E. W. Oliver, 
New l’lacc, Ling field. 

[Of the two varieties you send us. the 
flowers tied together seem to be those of the 
type, the loose flowers representing C. f. 
grandiflorus, these being larger and more 
open. Perhaps some readers who have grown 
the two forms side by side will kindlv give 
us their experience as to freedom of flower¬ 
ing.—E d.] 

Cranberries. —The Cranberry (Oxyeoccus 
palustris) is found in many parts of the 
country, always in a wet and marshy situa 
tion. Apart from its fruit it is an interesting 
little shrub of a prostrate liabit, with thin but 
tough stems. The flowers are red, and these 
are followed by red berries, which are readily 
purchased from the gatherers. There is also 
a market for the American Cranberry (O. 
macrocarpus), and the wonder is that this 
variety is not grown in larger quantities for 
market. Its culture presents no special diffi¬ 
culties. Formerly it was considered that, 
unless a somewhat elaborate artificial trough 
was prepared, in which the soil could be kept 
continually moist, the Cranberry would 1 h> a 
failure. Now, it has been shown that the 
Cranberry will succeed in any ordinary 
garden soil, and that, too, with comparatively 
little labour. The soil, naturally, must not be 
allowed to become dry, but it need not be 
kept continually soaked. A good many years 
ago I was employed in the gardens of Sir 
Mark Stewart, of Southwick, near Dumfries, 
and the American Cranberry was grow n there 
to some extent, on soil which certainly would 
not, at first sight, have appeared suitable. 
The plants were grown in slightly raised beds, 
and very fair crops were obtained. The 
Cranberry i« readily increased by cuttings, 
which strike in a sho'rt time if placed in a cold 
frame in rather sandy composfc,and kept close 
and shaded until roots are formed.—K. 

Siebold’8 Stonecrop (Sedum Sieboldi).— 
The value of this pretty Japanese Stonecrop 
as a vase plant is well shown on page 61, 
where “ W.” refers to the splendid red tint it 
assumes in the autumn. I was particularly 
struck last season with a well-grown example 
suspended in the window of a local dairy. In 
this position it grew well, flowered freely, 
and the autumn colour was really brilliant. 
As a banging plant for a sunny window this 
Sedum deserves at least a passing notice. 
Another Sedum that I found valuable for 
furnishing a va.se, though wanting in the 
graceful habit of S. Sieboldi, is the deep- 
coloured variety of Sedum spectabile known 
as atropurpureum. A vase standing in a Lon¬ 
don forecourt, where it was fully exposed to 
the sun and radiated heat given off from 
neighbouring w alls, as well as the dust which 
frequently 6wept the locality, had, despite the 
fact that the root accommodation was ample 
(a weak point with many vases in exposed 
places), proved to be a veritable death-trap 
lo a great many plants tried therein. As a 
last resource this Sedum was tried, and 
though the habit is somewhat stiff for such a 
position it has in every way proved most 


satisfactory, even to the extent during the given is as follows: —(Daphne Coeartun) 
flowering season of being visited by u few of “ Var. variegated. — This variety hie its 
the brightly-coloured Nettle Tortoise butter- leaves narrowly margined with a straw 
fly. The attraction of this Sedum for these coloured variegation, but is otherwise 
pretty insects and other allied kinds, particu- identical with the parent, with which it con- 
larly the Red Admiral, during the flowering trasts beautifully. It is a pretty little plant, 
period, is, in more open neighbourhoods, and worthy of extensive cultivation.” Tta 
wonderful.—X. last part may be demurred to by those of us 

Hamamelfs mollis. This Witch Hazel is who have uo special preference for plants 
a native of China, and was not introduced with variegated leaves, yet this variety of 
into this country until 1898. a far later date Daphne is pretty enough to be deemed an 
than that of the entry of the better-known acquisition even by those holding 6uch a 
Japanese II. arborea and the American H. view. It is not, according to-my experience, 
virginica, which were first introduced in such a free grower as D. Cneorum, yet it pre- 
1862 and 1736 respectively. This new species, sente no difficulty with me here. Like most 
however, premise to take the leading place plants with variegated leaves, it blooms 
in the genus, since it is distinctly the most rather less freely than the type. The white 
attractive of the various kinds. Owing to its variety mentioned by Mr. Elliott must be a 
recent introduction large specimens are not indeed. It is one which I have heard 

a« yet to be met with, but in the course of but have never seen, and I do not find it 
of time fine examples will doubtless be not recorded. The best soil for Daphne Cneorum 
uncommon. Its oval, broad leaves are coated is doubtful, and I would not like to dog- 
on the reverse with a dense covering of small, niatise on the subject. Possibly the more 
stellate hairs, which at once render it di»- one learns on the question the more difficult 
tinct from the other species. The golden does it appear to arrive at a conclusion. — S. 


petals of the blossoms are straight and flat, ARNOTT, Dumfries. 

and have upturned ends, being quite unlike Begonia manioata.— This old species of 
those of IL arborea, which resemble twisted Begonia is still well worth growing, though 
strips of gold-leaf. As a rule it attains the with the vast number of hybrids now in our 
zenith of its beauty about the New' Year, gardens ite merits are sometimes over- 
though it occasionally comes into bloom some looked. In this species the stem is short ami 
days earlier, and is considerably in advance very stout, while from a fine-foliage point of 
of the better-known II. arborea, which is view alone it is decidedly handsome. There w 


usually not in full flower until towards the 
close of the month of January. A delightful 
feature about the plant is that its flowers 
have a delicate Primrose fragrance. It will 
succeed well in light, fibrous loam, and will 
also thrive in a peaty compost. It is natur 
ally of a bushy habit, hut can l>c easily 
pruned so as to form a small standard tree. 

W V N DHA M FlTZHE K BE UT. 

Early Crocuses in meadow turf. On the 

10th day of February, soon after a hard 
frost, 1 went on to a lawn which is mown 
yearly for hay-an autumn cutting as well ac* 
a summer one -and thereon, in spiie of the 
rough weather that had marred somewhat the 
beauty of Crocus Jmperati, 1 had the 
pleasure of finding half a dozen species of 
Crocus opening beautiful in colour. These 
have to find their home in the turf. The 
leaves of the early bulbs are ripe before the 
mower comes. There was hardly a bloom 
open of the ordinary yellow Crocus, while 
some of the wild kinds were in flower, chow 
iug the gain of using these on turf. C. Imperati 
was the earliest, but suffered from the very 
hard frost of a few days before. Others, in 
eluding C. Sieberi, so* delicate in colour; 
Susianus, richly bright ; caneellatus cili- 
cicus, a fine thing; and Thomaesianus, tried 


a variety (aureo-maeulata) in which the leaves 
are blotched with yellow, but I prefer tire 
typical form. The flower-spike is stout and 
erect, and the blooms are disposed in a loose 
panicle on the upper part. They are small 
and pink in colour, but being borne very 
freely a specimen when at its best is de¬ 
cidedly ornamental. It is strictly an ever¬ 
green, so that at all seasons its handsome 
leafage renders it an attractive object. 'Hie 
large red hairs that occur on the leaf-stalks 
and undersides of the leaves form a notable 
r eature of this Begonia. It is a native of 
Mexico, and succeeds best in the teniperaoire 
of a warm greenhouse. Propagation is 
effected by division, bv putting in the leaves 
as cutting*, or by cutting up the stem and 
laying the pieces in pans of soil or Cocoa nut 
refuse. Well-furnished plants of this species 
are. when in bloom, valuable for dropping 
into vases, especially ns the handsome leaf¬ 
age and pretty pink flowers slmw up ''ell 
under artificial light. I am not aware of 
B. manicata having played a part in the pro¬ 
duction of any hybrid kinds.—X. 

The New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax). 
—I was much interested in reading in your 
paper about Phormium tennx. The writer 
{in January 27th) mentions a variety called 
“ Powerscourt.” I think that is hut a local 


for the first time this season ; and the Scotch Powerscourt.” I think that is hut a local 
Crocus, alw ays faithful in Grass, had just nam< >. I do not find it in any book. The 
escaped this. The others have been proved wr j^ r (j n February 3rd) 6a > s tcnax w 
to endure in turf, though the soil is not of q U jt e hardy in the greater part of England, 
the kind the Crocus loves. The gain of Scotland, and Ireland, with which I quite 
having them in this way is great. If in agroe There may be a few places, as 
borders or bods I should have lost them or straffan where Mr. Bedford succeeds with 
got them mixed up years ago, and here they variety “Powerscourt,” but the other 

go on happily year after year without care wi p nofc do> ^ ^ € f ros t affects it. I never 
or culture of any kind-a good example of ^ new t j ie f ros t damage it. That may be be- 
the charms of one aspect of the wild garden, cause I live near the sea. It does remark- 
Writing about gardening without troubling a jji y W€ n j n Kerry and west of Ireland, m> 
to understand it in its many bearings is so mu ch so that it seems a pity not to grow it 
easy that no doubt some subsequent w riter f or and make money by it, ns is done 

on the wild garden will trace my early bulb v€rv largely in New Zealand, "here it is 
garden trials in meadow Grass back to Bacon ma< j e j nto rope8 , and pays well. I have 
or Paxton. W. nrrr»wm P frnm fuWhs I brought. from 


The variegated-leaved Daphne Cneorum. 

—Mr. Clarence Elliott’s interesting note on 
the Garland-flower on page 77 reminds me 


made into ropes and pays wen. * " 
grown P. tenax from seeds I brought fro 
New Zealand, also from seeds saved at homo. 
The advantage in the former is that these 
may be ripened better, but against that seen 


that I have here a plant of the rare varie- often get damp and mouldy when being ^ 
gated-leaved variety, which is doing well on a brought home. It grows very freely, ana 
piece of rockwork in sandy loam and facing will do on high and dry ground and in anmp 
north-east. It has been here for several places. I was told by a friend that if plaint 
years, and is thriving quite well on a level in my garden it would not do, as the position 
part, but having the branches held down by was too high and dry, but I knew better, 
stones, in the same fashion as I adopt with I saw it in all kinds of places inh«* 

Daphne Blagayana. This variety is but Zealand. I hope some time to get seed? 

seldom described, but I observe that it is the Powerscourt variety. I like it* JP r, S"’ i 
referred to in a little book entitled “Handy growth, as the leaves do not spread about< 

Book of Ornamental Conifers, and of Rho- much. I was ignorant Eft to fjrcpnii, * n 

dodendrons and Other American Flowering thought it was due to soil or position. 1 ajn 
Shrubs,” by Hugh Fraser, Edinburgh, and glad to learn more about . it—OTA0° 
published in 1875. The reference there Kilfineyy-tfpu 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SHADED WALKS. 

In laying oat shrubbery and garden walks try 
aod get as much variety as possible. The 
ideal walk should bo full of surprises. In¬ 
equalities in the ground, and any fine tree or 
* Id gnarled tree trunk should be made use of. 
Dark, mysterious portions should emerge 
*ixMenly into a patch of broad sunlight, to 
plunge again into a delicious leafy shade. 
Votir sunlit patch should be planted with 
wfUhaded Rhododendrons or Azaleas, while 
a Magnolia will stand out well against a 
Scotch Fir. If you have a bit of distant view 
all the better, the eye then can feast far and 
near. 

If only a straight walk can be made, aim 
it u much contrast in foliage as possible. 
Group your trees and shrubs well so that 
each could make a study aud a picture. 
Always remember that light trees look well 


volume of Hooker’s “ Himalayan Journal.” 
It may be distinguished from other Larches 
by ite mode of branching, for the main 
branches stand out almost at right-angles 
from the trunk, and the side branches are 
long and pendulous. It appears to thrive 
most satisfactorily in the milder parts of 
the country,- although it has not been experi¬ 
mented with sufficiently to give an accurate 
idea of the positions it is best suited for. 
—I).___ 

THE KALMIAS. 

As is the case with most other members of 
the Erica family, the Kalinins are rather 
fastidious as to soil. Where the ground is 
naturally light and loamy, but fairly free 
from lime, it may be dug over to a depth of 
18 inches, and have a few inches of peat 
forked into the upper 12 inches. This will be 
found to be preferable to taking out a con¬ 
siderable body of soil and filling up entirely 
with peat, for apart from its being a less ex- 



X ' J 

d path with sunshine and shade. From a photograph sent by 
Miss E. G. Falkener, Glanymor , St. Clcars y S. Wales. 


Against darker ones, and vice ver*d. Many a i pensive operation, the plants are likely to 
“?* garden is spoilt by a lack of eyebrows, thrive better. 

. I 00 have low, brilliantlv-flowered shrubs I Some of the Kalmias may be increased by 
^ lorpground, get a high, dark useful division, but others have to be propagated 
kckpound. Scotch Firs, Yews, Ilex, and from seeds. Raising from seeds is a slow pro- 
- 1 cess. The several species may be used for a 

; variety of purposes, for they are suitable for 
beds on lawns, shrubbery planting, and one 
species for isolated specimens. A cool, rather 
moist, and somewhat shaded position is the 
most suitable for Kalmias, and it is rarely 
that their best proportions are attained 
when they are planted in dry ground fully ex¬ 
posed to bright sun. 

tea.rino He _v ' - i-- T --y . The four species in cultivation are natives 

JJtonl conditions ifgro^ f«to*60 f«t to U N « rtl ' America. They arc spread over a 
® high, with rather lonaer leaves than 1 wide r€ g 10n ’ for OU€ 6 P 0C1CS or other is to be 
1™ i ^"<1 Canada to the southern Staten 
■“tow* are up to 4 inches kino and rather I K. anoustifoua is commonly called the 
>h»n in inch wide, and durinn their ! Sheep Laurel. It grows about H feet or 
o,U. 0 E wrth thev are of a pretty purple 2 feet high, and occupies an extensive tract 
w. The Ai£ L- 0 f coun try in eastern N. America from 

Canada to Carolina, usually occurring on 
boggy land, but sometimes in dry situations. 


--'Sjtvuuu. acotcti *irs, Yews, Ilex, and 
Jtypw Beech aw very useful for this pur- 
rj\, Personally, I am not fond of Conifers, 
m lewg always look nice. E. G. F. 

The Himalayan larch (Larix Griffiths).— 
jJJ unfortunate that this Larch is both 
, c ult to obtain and difficult to grow. In 
«« places where it is a success it is of 
•ken W orna !^ ie { 1 ^ appearance, especially 



coTftr^; ~~ v fi P* 0l€S was orig 
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.>epal in 1848, mention, of ! 


It suckers freely, and bears clusters of rose- 
coloured flowers from near the ends of the 
branches. Several varieties have been named, 
as glauca, nana, rosea, and rubra. 

K. GLAUCA is a deciduoiiB shrub from the 
bogs of Canada and the Northern States, 
growing about 1$ feet high. It is of rather 
stiff, upright habit, forms shapely bushes, and 
bears its red flowers freely during May. 

K. CUNEATA, although known over a hun¬ 
dred years ago, is a very rare shrub, and it is 
doubtful whether it was in cultivation in this 
country until reintroduced some seven or 
eight years ago. Its distribution is more re¬ 
stricted than that of the other Kalmias, for it 
is rarely found except in out-of-the-way 
places in Carolina. At maturity it attains a 
height of from 3 feet to 4 feet. The leaves 
are deciduous, and usually form tufts about 
the points of the branches. From amongst, 
or just below', the leaves the while, pink- 
spotted flowers appear in small clusters 
during May. It is an exceedingly pretty 
plant, and it is to lie hoped that it will scon 
lie found in general cultivation. Plants 
raised from seeds grow more rapidly than 
those of other kinds. 

K. latifolia is the fine«st of the family, 
for it grows into a large, shapely bush, 4 feet 
to 10 feet high. As it is evergreen it is well 
worth growing for the sake of its foliage 
alone. Its leaves are not, however, its only 
asset, for it is one of our choicest flowering 
evergreens. The white, pink-tinged flowers 
are borne in June in large clusters from near 
the points of the branches, the individual 
blossoms being ^ inch to $ inch across. 

In many gnrdens, particularly in the 
southern counties and in south Wales, good 
examples are to be mot with, although it can¬ 
not lie said to be abundant in many localities. 
The names of Calico Bush and Mountain 
Laurel have been given to it iu America. 
Loudon refers to the plant being poiryonous to 
cattle and sheep, but not to deer. The 
“Treasury of Botany” also refers to the 
poisonous properties of Kalmias, and sa\»s 
that K. angustifolia has been given the name 
of Lanibkill, probably for this reason. The 
Canadian partridge is also said to become 
poisonous as human food after feeding on 
Kalmia berries. I). 


NOTES AND It ED LIES. 

Shrub for front of low wall. Can the editor 
ad vine any choice, neat - prow ins evergreen i-iiruh 
(flowering), about 2 feet high to 3 feet, to plant in 
front of a low growing rock wall, aspect due south, 
and sheltered? 1 could give a peat or leaf-mould 
noil, if required. It would be a very hot. dry situa¬ 
tion, however. I prow rare and tender things, and 
the garden is within a mile of the sea.—R osamond 
Christie, Tapley Park, Instow, N. Devon. 

[A difficult question to answer. Perhaps 
the dwarf form of Berberis buxifolia will 
meet your requirements as well as anything. 
From what you say we think, however, that a 
collection of Helianthemums would, iu such 
a position, givo you satisfaction.] 

The Western White Fir (Abies concolor).— 
This is one of the most satisfactory of the 
American Firs for ornamental planting in 
the British Isles, for it usually grows 
vigorously and retains its branches from base 
to summit. The glaucous or bluish colour 
of ite leaves gives it an attractive appear¬ 
ance, and it forms a distinct break when 
planted amongst other Conifers with darker- 
hued foliage. A native of western 
! N. America, it is found on the mountain 
ranges of Oregon and California, being meet 
abundant in the coastal region. At its best it 
reaches a height of 250 feet, with a trunk 
6 feet in diameter. Its average height is, 
however, from 125 feet to 175 feet. It was 
introduced into England by both Jeffrey and 
Lobb about 60 years ago, but it does not 
appear to have been planted to any great ex¬ 
tent for many years afterwards. So far it 
seems to be fairly free from the disfiguring 
diseases which attack A. nobilis, a tree from 
a somewhat similar habitat, neither does it 
appear liable to attacks of aphis, as is the 
case with such species as A. Nordmanniana 
and A. grandis. Unfortunately people persist 
in planting it in places where it has not a fair 
chance thriving, -»Uh,oyigh _i£_ teerLJ 
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shown repeatedly that the majority of 
Conifers are quite unsatisfactory for smoky 
districts or for places where the atmosphere 
is impure from chemical fumes ? etc. Given a 
fair chance, however, few Conifers are likely 
to give better results.—D. 

Rhododendron ledifolium.— In many re¬ 
spects this species bears a strong resemblance 
to a single-flowered form of R. indicum, 
or Azalea indica, as it is more frequently 
called in gardens. A difference is, however, 
noticeable in the leaves, for they are duller 
in colour and more hairy than in the Indian 
species, whilst in a severe season many of 
them fall before spring. R. ledifolium is 
found in both China and Japan, and is 
hardier than the large-flowered forms of R. 
indicum, for it may be grown out-of-doors in 
the Midlands and South of England without 
fear of injury. Growing from 2 feet to 4 feet 
high, it forms a spreading bush, often grow¬ 
ing in width more rapidly .t 1 ’an in height. 
The white flowers which appear during late 
April and early May arc each 2 inches or so 
across. A variety known as narcissiflonim 
differs from the type in being practically 
deciduous and having rosy-lilac, double 
flowers. Both are worth introducing into 
gardens where peat-loving plants thrive, for 
they are different from any other hardy 
Rhododendrons, and both may he expected 
to bloom freely every year. Cuttings in¬ 
serted in pots of sandy peat during summer 
root in a few weeks, and grow into shapely 
plants in the course of a couple of years. 

- D. 

The White Broom. Two years ago 1 raised 
eight seedlings of White Broom, which have now 
reached nearly 2 feet in height, but they are ex¬ 
ceedingly thin and weak in the main stem, and are 
throwing out very fine thin wiry shoots all round, 
resembling in appearance the spray from a small 
fountain. I am anxious to rear thorn into sturdy 
shrubs. How can it be done? Should all these wiry 
shoots lie cut away, or how and when should they 
te pruned so as to get more strength into the trunk 
of the plant?-F. J. Overton. 

[You do not say anything as to the treat¬ 
ment your Brooms have received-whether 
they are in pots or planted out in the open 
ground. In order to see Brooms at their best 
they should have a good, deep soil and an 
open position. If your plants are in pots we 
should advise you to plant them out per¬ 
manently, at. the same time securing each 
plant to a stake, in order to keep it from 
swaying about until more established. As 
your Brooms are breaking out so freely it 
does not seem to us that they will require 
cutting in any way. The weakness of growth 
is probably due to starvation. It might, per¬ 
haps, be an advantage to shorten them back 
to half their height, at the same time re¬ 
moving a few of the excessively weak shoots. 
If your Broome are planted out, and are not 
in pots, it may be noted that in that state 
they transplant badly.] 

Philadelphus Lemoinei erectus. I quite agree 
wilh “ Fruticosa,” page 70, regarding the merits of 
1lii« charming member of the Moek Orange family. 
As fur as my memory nerves me, it was the second 
of the smallqr growing hybrids sent out by the late 
M Victor Lemolne. of Nancy, the first being I luhi 
delphus lemoinei itself. To my mind, erect us is 
much the better of the two m fact, I look upon 
it as one of the very best of the section, beautiful as 
so manv of them are. As these Moek Oranges arc 
readily 'increased and quickly attain a saleable size, 
they can now be purchased at a fairly cheap rate. 

Jasmlnum priniulinum.-Tliis dees well under 
glass verandahs in the southern counties. The roots 
should be confined to a rather small area, so as to 
induce a well-ripened growth, and to this eud. also, 
firm soil Is essential. Some old mortar-rubble, mixed 
with the compost, is beneficial. Owners of coo green¬ 
houses should train the plants loosely to pillars or 
?o wires under the glass roof. .The early flowering 
of the plant is a great point in its favour. Cuttings 
root readily in a sandy soil.-G. C. B. 

rtarrva elliptlca. Fond of Shrubs” may sue 
cefd f^propagoting this lovely plant from layers in 
September, or by inserting cuttings in sandy soil 
under a lian d Iight or in any cool-frame during August 
^ntember 1 have seen specimens do reinark- 
Jbfy^ell ob the west coast of Lancashire, where- 
they were almost fully exposed to the gales from 
the eea.-BouRNE Vale._ 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

-The Index to Volume XXXIII. of Gardkm.vo iLLUs- 
traikd is now ready (price 3d., post free 3 m ). Tm 
R inding Cose for the same volume is also available (price 
Is. fltf. 'by post Is. 9 d.). The Index and Rinding Case ran 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17 Fur nival Street, London , E.C. If ordered together, 
the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post free. \ 


VEGETABLES. 

FORCING FRENCH BEANS IN SMALL 
POT’S. 

At this season of the year in gardens having 
a fair amount of glass accommodation a good 
deal of attention is paid to the culture of 
dwarf Beans, which are always welcome, 
but at no period of the year more than the 
dull months of winter. Last season, in the 
course of a visit to a gardening friend, I 
saw an unsuai practice in Bean forcing, and 
which struck me as being both novel and 
convenient. Instead of the regulation six 
plants in an 8-inch or 9-ine.h pot, single 
plants occupied 4-inch pots. It was surpris¬ 
ing how well these fruited in such small 
l>ots. By keeping the plants in a light posi¬ 
tion they did not grow unduly tall, and one 
stake sufficed to keep them erect. In small 
structures, especially where there is a fair 
amount of shelf accommodation, the plan 
under notice offers' some advantages. Need¬ 
less to say, the soil for this form of Bean 
culture should be fairly well enriched with 
good decayed manure. Not much drainage 
will Ik? needed, because the pots would soon 
be filled with active roots and there would 
be little fear of the soil becoming .sour. No 
doubt a deal of seed is wasted, because of 
an over free hand in sowing in the regula¬ 
tion ^ized pots. Many gardeners grow six 
plants in each pot. I have seen much better 
results from growing half the number, the 
pods being finer and more freely produced. 
Some growers fill their pots only half full of 
soil at the time of sowing, adding as growth 
advances more in the form of top dress¬ 
ings. This may or may not be a good rule 
to adopt, but it is many years since I fol¬ 
lowed it, because I found there was no ad¬ 
vantage from the increased labour which it 
involved. It is assumed by many that Beans 
form siem-roote readily in this new* soil, but 
they do not come nearly so freely as in the 
case of Cucumbers or Tomatoes when these 
are top-dressed, and it is found very often 
there are no new stem-roots at all. * There 
is no gain in the employment of unduly 
large pots and corresponding excess of pot¬ 
ting soil. When this is done watering must 
be carried out with much judgment, or the 
compost will quickly become sour, and in 
this state failure is sure to follow. One will 
see the paucity of roots when the crop is 
cleared and soil turned out of these large 
pods, and this lias led to the adoption of 
the small pots in question. It. may be argued 
that watering must be done very often in 
dealing with these small pots. This may be, 
but the demand is only a small one, even 
if it be frequent. At any rate, I was so im¬ 
pressed with the health and productiveness 
of the Beans 1 saw last spring that I resolved 
at once to give it a trial. There is at 
least economy in soil, in seed, and labour 
that cannot l>e lightly set aside in many pre¬ 
sent-day gardens. W. S. 

GROWTH OF SEED POTATOES. 

To test the effoete of climate on Potato 
growth it is quite needless to go to France, 
as suggested by I). Manning, for seed tubers, 
not only because wo cannot get from these 
the same varieties we can from Scotland and 
Ireland, but because the heat and drought 
of last summer were in the south quite equal 
to those of France. With respect to the 
assertion that both Scotch and Irish Potato 
tubers give the best crops after being grown 
once in the Gloucester district, I cannot con¬ 
trovert that, but in an experience extending 
over many years of trials in Surrey, and always 
saving each year sets for planting from Irish 
and Scotch-grown and planted varieties, not 
only have I never had such experience, but 
rather crops less by 30 per cent, to 50 per 
cent, than given bv ‘seed obtained direct from 
those countries. With respect to the question 
as to whether Scotch and Irish seed tubers 
be more sappy or less starchy than are those 
grown south, I would point out that the 
entire basis of the proposal to produce in the 
south tubers of imperfect, or immature 
growth, because softer or more sappy, grew 
out of that recognised fact. But it may be 
that during the past season great quantities 
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of tubers, both fully matured and immature, 
were produced, as so many tubers were made 
too late to ripen. That very diverse result 
may be obtained of both descriptions if home- 
raised tubere be planted there can be no 
doubt. Still, I shall most certainly back the 
Scotch and Irish 6ets to produce the heaviest 
crops. Generally there can be no doubt that, 
as in Lincolnshire, so also in Gloucestershire, 
the climatic conditions, and possibly also 
those of soil, differ from what we find in the 
southern counties. In any case the complaint 
as to the relatively poor produce from home- 
saved tubers would be the cause of much 
general dissatisfaction. It seem6 to be 
assumed that 6eed tubers kept in pits or 
clams all the winter are therefore in rather 
moister condition, and give better crops than 
do those stored dry on shelves or in boxes. I 
have always got all my Scotch and Irish tew 
just before Christmas, or quickly after, on 
purpose to have them all equally sprouted 
ready for planting. Still, their cropping 
superiority has always been made most mani¬ 
fest. ___A. b. 

ONION SEED. 

Last spring 1 planted a few nice large bulbs o! 
Onion Roudiam 1’ark Hero for seed. In the autumn 
I gathered a lot of nice bold seed. Will you kindly 
say whether those seeds will be safe to row ttm 
spring or will the plants from same run to wed? 
Will vou please also tell me the proper way to rsl*e 
Onion-seed and also Autumn Cauliflower?-(Jto. 
Simpson. 

[It is very common practice, indeed con¬ 
stant practice, to sow seed of Onions saved 
the previous autumn in the next spring. 
Most persons prefer new seed to old, as being 
much more reliable. Those gardeners who 
produce each year the finest possible of Onion 
bulbs, not only, as a rule, cave their 
own seed the previous season, but they 
grow it from specially selected ; fine, 
firm, well-matured bulbs of their own 
growth. It is found that the finest of 
such bulbs produce seed stocks which give 
a crop of finer bulbs from an outdoor sowing 
than do seeds raised from bulbs of a smaller 
size. If you had purposed to raise Onion 
plants early, so as to have them strong and 
hard in the stems, to transplant on to good 
soil 12 inches apart each way at the end of 
April, and thus have escaped injpry from i the 
Onion maggot, you should have sown a pinch 
of the 6eed in shallow pans or boxes filled 
with good soil early in February, and have 
stood them in a frame or under glass in some 
way. The growers of large bulbs, th cw 
ranging from 2 lb. to 3 lb. in weight, sow 
their seed, generally new, in January. They 
seldom have to complain of the plants bolting 
prematurely to flower, especially as they 
keep them growing on from the first, yet 
gradually, not forcing them, but keeping in 
gentle warmth until strong enough to 
harden off. preparatory to being planted out. 
As we understand you, you propose to M» 
your Onion seed in the open ground. It will 
be well to do so the moment the soil seems 
sufficiently dry on the surface to render it 
fine. If you sow early and thinly, aw*> 
well dust the breadth of ground heavily with 
soot before you draw the drills, and will a* 60 
dust the young plants with soot twice when 
they are up, you may escape any injury from 
the maggot should that pest be troublesome 
in your garden. If you have any good, bard, 
selected bulbs to plant for seed, plant those 
at once in rows 2 feet apart and 12 inches 
apart in the rows, just burying them, bet 
seed of Autumn Giant Cauliflower at once. 
sow f in shallow drills now, and at the end o 
March sow again. Protect from sl«g« an 
birds. The plants, well grown, should gi' e 
good heads for some three months.] 

Angelica.— Recently a gardener asked me 
for information as to securing a crop ° 
Angelica. The kind known as A. officinalis 
had been obtained by him as seed and aow° 
in the open ground, but the seed failed, lb 18 
Angelica, a native of northern Europe, tfems 
to require ample moisture, and as the seed j n 
question wus sown in a hot, dry season, tha 
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mon Angelica is a biennial. Seed may be 
d in drills 12 inches apart, the plants later 
t* thinned out to 9 inches apart in the 
l Flower-spikes must be rigidly eup- 
eed. The stems are sometimes blanched 
aten as Celery. In former times it was 
j for flavouring and also as a medicine, 
writers advise sowing in September, 
1st die seeds are fresh, as old seed ger- 
iiies badly.~A. D. 


many other vegetables. Carrots, Parsnips, 
Beets, and Onions are selected to reproduce 
fine, clean stock because roots or bulbs are 
of a very handsome form. The beauty and 
high quality o.f Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Melons, and many other things are due to the 
specimens put aside to produce 6eed. Many 


FRUIT, 


GRAPE MRS. PEARSON. 

The opinion expressed by a writer some yearn 
ago that this valuable Grape was not, at that 
timej 


so extensively as its 

__ # might very well be applied 

to the present period, as the variety has not 
in the interval met with the appreciation to 
which its high qualities entitle it. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped that the portraying 
of a typical bunch minus its shoulders may 
do something towards remedying the omis¬ 
sion and awakening interest in the variety on 
the part of those who cultivate Grapes for 
private consumption, and by inducing those 
who have not done so to give it an impar¬ 
tial trial forthwith. 

That it is a Grape worthy of cultivation 
can be seeu by looking at the bunch figured 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea Langley Cem.— I would like to call 
attention to this early dwarf Pea, having had 
excellent results from January sowings out of 
doors. The pods are usually borne in pairs, 
each pod containing eight to ten Peas of ex¬ 
cellent flavour. The plant branches well, 
and bears abundantly. It is a good variety 
for pots, and may be relied upon for either 
early or late sowings. These dwarf varieties 
j are often sown too closely together, shutting 
out light and sun, which are so necessary for 
1 maturing good crops. A distance of 3 feet, 


by looking at the bunch figured 
the accompanying illustration, in which 
3 handsome, large-sized, i~v 
•e most faithfully delineated, 
ally a late-ripening and most 
>eping Grape, it being on an 
ady Downe’s f w 
i which no better keeping 
ike the variety just 
ng season of grov 


roundish berries 
It is cssen- 
excellent 
equality with 
Seedling in this respect, as 
variety exists, 
t named, it requires a 

_ o _ wth to do it full justice 

and bring out all its inherent good qualities. 
It therefore forms a good companion to it, 
or may be planted 
my opinion Mrs. 

Muscat of Alexandria among 


i good companion to it, 
dth other late sorts. In 
Pearson ranks next to 

_ w the white or 

amber-coloured section of Grapes in point of 
quality, while it surpasses 
keeping properties. It hr 
6titutiou, grows vigorously 
exacting in its cultural re 
either Bov\ood, Canon Ila! 
andrian varieties of Muse 
much as it is very fertile, and sets its fruit 
freely, especially so if the bunches have a 
camel-hair brush passed over them when in 
flower, and finishes to perfection when grown, 
as it should be, with plenty of heat, and 
either with other late-keeping sorts or 
alone. 

These good qualities the variety has no 
doubt inherited from Black Alicante, which 
was one of its parents, the other being Fer¬ 
dinand de Lesseps, a white Muscat Grape. 
It therefore behoves those not acquainted 
with its free fruiting properties to be careful 
about overcrowding, otherwise disappoint¬ 
ment in regard to size of berries and finish 
will ensue. An established rod of ordinary 
length and in full vigour may be allowed to 
carry from ten to a dozen bunches provided 
the roots receive assistance from time to 
time in the shape of artificial and liquid 
manure, which the generality of cultivators 
are always most careful to afford. To exceed 
this number would overtax the energies of 
the Vine, a result from which, even with 
light cropping, several seasons must elapse 
before it recovered. The same rule, there¬ 
fore, applies in this case as to all other 
varieties of the Grape Vine, and that is, 
when in doubt, leave too few rather than too 
many bunches. 

Reverting to the question of stimulants, & 
mixture consisting of 4 parts of superphos¬ 
phate of lime, 4 parts muriate of potash or 
sulphate of potash, and 2 parts bone-meal, 


it in regard to 
s a robust con- 
is much loss 
quirements than 
I, or the Alex- 
it Grapes, inae- 


rs. Pearson, 


31 feet, between the rows will ensure 
,._J. Mayne, Budlcigh-Salter - 

Vegetable forcing In frames. 

. ^ 1 tion is space 

shelter of glass, and it is wonde 


as u rule, they are less large and or even ^ 
i- The produce from a sowingof some good returns.—J. 
V.&O seeds the third year should be ton. 

and thus a distinctly improved _ _ 
obtained. A fresh variety might be limit to producti 
hand each year. t 1 ,J ' f - 

1 Peas are very uncertain as seed difference 
is with all the care imaginable in cul- makes, and the 
there would be a tendency to rever- 
for the keen inspection all Pea 
i&'e to undergo at the hands of expert 
**•. Still, that care, great as it is, 

1 always prevent some inferior forms 1,0 
< J ee Pf n g in. hence the value of 
^0 harking back to quite a few 
1 making a fresh start in getting a 


little earth or root warmth 
many ad¬ 
here is not likely to bo any 
early vegetable market, especially 
x». « like the present, when the con¬ 

ditions have not been favourable. There is 
Lettuce equal to a lettuce grown in a 
mild hotbed, and Cauliflowers and Carrots 
from under glass have a similar superiority. 


i€t y- that it had not been put together with sufficient 
.only firmness to make the heat steady and lasting. Again, 
it all spawning the bed at 120 degs. is rather risky *ork 
aU from 80 degs. to 90 degs. would be safer. Wc should 
nner advise that the bed be covered heavily with litter 
pave to try to revive the heat, and. if that does not take 
The place in the course of a fortnight, you had better 
shake it all together, add a little fresh manure, and 
remake the bed; tread it as firm as possible. reepawn, 


Pines (soil for and potting). -When tlio 
weather changes will be time enough to over¬ 
haul Pines and other things. Good loam 
and suitable manure-;' iriblimihg bone-meal 
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and a little soot, should be in readiness for | 
potting or planting out if adopted. I am in- J 
dined to think from experience in the past 
that in country districts Pines may be made 
to pay again. Tree leaves would form the 
heating medium, and in positions where only 
the labour of collecting has to be paid for, 
Pines may be as profltab’e as Grapes 
and Peaches. There is very little profit on 
Grape culture. Pines are not difficult to 
manage. Given good loamy soil, suitably 
enriched, and a warm leaf-bed to plant or 
plunge in, the thing becomes quite feasible, 

I think. 

APRICOT PRUNING. 

Where the pruning of wall-trained fruit- 
trees has not yet had attention, this, in view 
of the fact that the season is now fast ad¬ 
vancing, should be no longer ddayed. The 
first to be pruned and put in order are 
Apricots, as they, should the open weather 
continue, will soon be on the move and re¬ 
quire protection. Never, perhaps, it may 
be observed, have the trees looked more 
promising than they do this season, the 
wood, thanks to the great heat and brilliant 
sunshine of last- summer, being without ex¬ 
ception firm, splendidly ripened, and bris¬ 
tling with bold, healthy-looking flower-buds. 
Given fine weather at the flowering period, 
there is then every prospect of Apricots 
cropping better than has been the case for 
years past. With respect to the amount of 
Pruning needed, everything, it may be 
remarked, depends on the condition the 
trees may lie in. If strict attention has been 
paid them during the past year in the way 
of pinching and repinening of spur-wood, in 
the stopping of young growths issuing direct- 
from main and subsidiary branches, and of 
shoots not required for extension, and 
the filling in of bare places caused by loss 
of branches, or in the case of examples 
which have not- yet filled their allotted space 
for furnishing the wall with bearing wood 
between the branches, pruning is then a 
simple operation. This will consist in 
merely shortening such of the spur-wood as 
may have been left too long, and the same 
with regard to the stopped back shoots just 
alluded to. Any pieces or snags of dead 
wood present should also be removed. 
Shoots which have been laid in for either 
of the above-named purposes, unless exigen¬ 
cies of space should forbid it, may, seeing 
the woon is so thoroughly ripened, be left 
at full length or but merely tipped. The 
same may be said with respect to young 
trees, as, beyond performing a sufficient 
amount of pruning to ensure an even balance 
of growth in all parts, there is not the 
slightest need to dispense with more young 
wood than is necessary. To prune this*away 
unnecessarily often means loss of fruit-buds 
and, subsequently, fruit. All young shoots 
are this season furnished with an abnormal 
number of such buds. On the other hand, 
trees which, as a result of neglect and im¬ 
proper pruning, are in a reverse condition to 
that outlined above, will require much being 
done to get them into proper order. Too 
often are Apricot-trees seen in this condi¬ 
tion the branches being far too close together i 
and the spurs, on them not only crowded, 
but projecting so far from the wall that the 
latter,should frosty weather prevail while the 
trees are in flower, does not or cannot 
afford the amount of protection it should. 
Elongated spurs are never seen in well- 
managed trees for the simple reason that as 
soon as any wre observed to be getting of 
undue length they are at once cut back. 
Where this precaution is neglected, and, in 
addition, clo^e spurring in of the young wood 
on the spurs is not attended to, they then 
project a considerable distance from the wall 
in the course of a few seasons. The remedy 
is to cut them back to within about half an 
inch of the branch on which they originate. 
This operation is best spread over two | 
seasons where trees are in bad case, and 
the best time to perform it is so soon as they 
have been cleared of fruit in summer. The 
object in doing this while the trees are in 
full growth is twofold. Firstly, the wounds 
then heal so much more quickly and cleanly 
than in winter, consequently there is less 
danger of gamming ensuing as a result. 
Secondly, the division of the sap flow occa¬ 


sioned by the removal of th© spurs leads to 
the flower-buds on the young wood in other 
parts of the trees becoming more vigorous 
and highly developed, and the fruit pro¬ 
duced is always of higher quality. The 
stumps or pieces of wood remaining on the 
branches usually “break” well, ana if they 
do not, latent buds near by start into 
growth the following year, so that there is 
no difficulty in getting the tree clothed anew 
with fresh spurs. In the meantime the wood 
on the old spurs should be cut back to three 
or fo-ur buds, and the young wood thinned 
out also where moro has been retained than 
there is actually room for. Where there is 
a surplus of branches, a careful thinning of 
the same must be done now, and in cases 
w f here but a few only of the spurs have be¬ 
come unduly long they may be cut back at 
once. Shorten hack the young wood in 
younger trees where necessary, to obtain an 
even balance and to ensure properly pro¬ 
portioned trees, and shorten back every 
shoot not required either for extension or 
furnishing to four buds to form the bases 
of future spurs. Many of these pieces of 
wood bear the same season they are cut 
back. With respect to tlie quantity of wood 
necessary to retain for the adequate furnish¬ 
ing of a young tree, it should, when trained 
in, stand from 4 inches to 5 inches apart 
between the main and subsidiary branches. 

Newly-planted trees should be cut back 
hard in order to make them break freely 
and furnish the necessary number of growths 
with which a good foundation in the shape 
of what will ultimately be the main branches 
can be laid. G. P. K. 

SWEET CHERRIES. 

Sweet or dessert Cherries are always de¬ 
servedly popular, and, at the same time, 
greatly appreciated from the fact of their 
being, with the exception of the Strawberry, 
the first of hardy outdoor fruits to ripen. 
Where soil and situation are favourable, 
they are extensively grown both for market 
and private use, and so great is the demand 
on the one hand that, however large the 
yield may be, no difficulty is experienced 
in disposing of Cherries ; while, on the other, 
a superabundance of this delicious and 
wholesome fruit is a rare occurrence. 

Dessert Cherries may be roughly divided 
into two classes. In the one the trees are 
hardy, prolific, and, under favourable con¬ 
ditions, attain large dimensions when grown 
out in the open. The fruits range from 
medium to large in size, and vary in colour 
from pale amber to glossy black, while the 
flesh, with few exceptions, is firm, crackling, 
and richly flavoured when allowed to hang 
and become fully ripe. In the other the 
trees are less robust in habit of growth. 
They are great croppers, and the fruits vary 
in colour from pale red to black-red. The 
flesh is soft, juicy, and the flavour, when the 
fruits are quite ripe, is sweet and rich. By 
some this class of Cherry is preferred to the 
former on account of the flesh being so much 
more tender and juicy than is the case with 
the majority of the varieties included in the 
previous section or class, which embraces 
what are known as the Heart and Biggareau 
Cherries. In the second category come the 
soft-fleshed Guigncs, Flemish, Kentish Red 
or Black, and the Duke varieties. All are 
suited for orchard culture and for training 
on walls, but as bush trees, particularly 
where space is restricted, any or all of those 
just quoted are, on account of growth being 
more compact and less vigorous, more suit¬ 
able than the stronger-growing kinds. On 
some soils the latter much resent the hard 
pinching which has to be practised to keep 
the trees within bounds when grown in bush 
form, and often, as a result, fall a prey to 
“ gummosis.” Where greater latitude in the 
way of growth can be allowed, more success¬ 
ful results can then be achieved with them 
as bush-trees. All bear for the most part 
on spurs, which are either produced natur¬ 
ally and abundantly so on established trees, 
or such as are the outcome of stopping the 
young growths not required for other pur¬ 
poses, especially in wall-trained trees. 
Others, like the Morello, fruit on the young 
wood, Flemish and Kentish Red being two 
typical examples. With regard to these two 
varieties, they may, if desired, be grown on 
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a wall having a northern exposure with the 
greatest success. As regards 

Pruning, no other kind of fruit-tree needs 
less of it than the sweet Cherry when the 
root system and top growth are under proper 
control. Such pruning as is necessary, with 
the exception of recently-planted ’ trees, 
which should, it may be remarked in pass'- 
ing, be cut back hard to make them break 
and furnish a good number of growths from 
which to select such as are needed to lay 
the foundation of the future tree with, what¬ 
ever the mode of training may be, should be 

f erformed, as far as possible, in the summer. 

f this is done there is not much to do now 
beyond shortening back spurs left unduly 
long last eeason, and cutting out any dead 
wood which may be present on wall trees 
and bushes which have attained full size. 
Younger examples may need a little thin¬ 
ning out if too many growths were laid in, 
but here, again, if the young shoots were 
thinned and properly regulated, and the 
superfluous once stopped at the third leaf to 
form the bases of fruiting spurs during the 
last summer, the amount of pruning required 
at the present time is but slight. Much the 
same may be said about standards, which 
are as yet in a vigorous-growing condition. 
Fully-established examples do not require 
much pruning and a periodical overhauling 
to relieve them of dead wood, broken 
branches, and, of course, to thin out the 
heads also, if the wood has in any part of 
them become congested, generally suffice.-. 
When ripe fruits are required very early in 
the season trees of the earliest ripening 
sorts should be planted and trained on a 
wall having a south-east or southern aspect. 
The best varieties for this purpow are 
Guigne d’Annonay, Early Rivers, Bigamai 
Jaboulay, Bigarreau de Schrecken, Lud¬ 
wig’s Bigarreau, Belle d’Orleans, and Guigne 
de Louvain. A. W. 

NOTES AND HEMES. 

Plum wuckera.-l have lour little trees tlwt 
came as suckers from a Plum-tree, but at present 
they have not borne any fruit, although four year* 
old. Should they bear? If not, could I graft them, 
and, if so, what would you recommend, and when? 

I should like to grow a good Greengage, or ,i 
Damson, or Plum, or even an Apple, if that would 
be suitable.—T om. 

[The suckers taken four years ago from the 
roots of a Plum-tree should now be strong 
enough to graft. It is utterly useless waiting 
to see if these suckers, when they become 
trees, will fruit. You could, on the four, 
graft one Damson and three diverse Plunk-, 
such as Victoria, River’s Early Prolific, and 
Monarch, if you can get young shoots at once 
to keep cool to make grafts. Can you get 
those? If not, then you had better at once 
purchase young trees of them from a nursery 
and plant, but 60 soon as done cut off from 
each one a couple of stout young shoots 
9 inches long, and put- them into the cool 
soil for a few weeks to keep them fresh yet 
dormant. The best time for grafting is about 
the middle of April. If you can do the work 
then do so, otherwise it will be best to ge* 
an expert to do it for you. Cutoff th€6iicker 
stocks about 12 inches from the ground and 
put on the grafts, at once tying them on, and 
either claying or waxing over the junctions to 
exclude air. You cannot graft an Apple on 
to a plum sucker, and a Greengage Plum 
would do well only against a wall. Of course* 
you could purchase and plant an Apple-tree if 
you care to do so.] 

Figs (disbudding and stopping). -Keep 

the young growths thin, so that there 
be room for the foliage to develop, and when 
five leaves have been made, crush the leaders 
by pinching the terminal buds with fing* r 
and thumb to destroy the tissues. This i« 
better than removing the ends of the shoots 
entirely. Of course, the bleeding soon stops- 
Keep the roots moist by giving warm liquid- 
manure. If grown in pots a mulch or 
manure on the surface when the fruits are 
swelling will be helpful. The second crop i* 
usually better than the first, and, of ooursc. 
this crop comes on the young wood, and cn 
be regulated by disbudding or thinning 0 
the young wood. It is not often that rigs > 
pots cast off the fruits if the plants or * 
good condition and the wood prop* . 
matured. i ^ 

Original from I 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BIRTHDAY WALK. 

A red brick path, rough rock edging, and 
well-stocked bordere on either side hardly 
seem subjects for sentiment, and yet the 


garden. It was simply this : —At one side 
of the Rose pergola was just such an empty 
spot, and we decided to make a “ birthday 
walk” (or “cake walk,” as my humorous 
friends will persist in calling it). It was 
arranged that I should do the work and my 
wife provide the money, and that I was to 
promise to buy nothing for this “walk” 
myself, but that she should supply the whole 
of the material. Here w as a happy outlet for 


things that should strike a simple note in 
keeping with the happy idea of my birthday 
walk. Pansies shall jostle with Forget-me- 
nots, and Primroses with Violas, while white 
Arabis and other little friends creep over 
the stones and down to the red brick below to 
give just that touch of untidiness which I 
look for 60 often in vain in so-called well- 
kept gardens. At the back tall Delphiniums 
or Bee Larkspurs shall rear their heads in 



In the garden at Killiecranhie Cottage , Groombvidge. 


ustratioo herewith of a little side-walk at 
J 0< * Tudor cottage at Groom bridge, 
Ji* ow , es it* existence to a happy thought 
uJJJ a couple of years ago. My 
^ was drawing near, and, in consul t- 


some of 
remembrance 


2 M I would like, so that I 

Jd not be overburdened with pocket- 
cigarette cases, walking sticks, and 

wife * 1 1 dear h eart of man, my 

atruck a new idea, and one worthy to 
0,l0 ** d iu ®»ny an empty *pot in the irmii 

Digitized by CjQOQlC 


part jov a 
”'rstly, 


my superfluous energy and a lasting 
■ance of a bygone birthday to im- 


First 
builder to 


and fragrance in years to come, 
of course, I visited the local 


_ __ ret a load of good red bricks for 

the path, tlaen obtained a quantity of rough 
sandstone extensively quaxried in the 
vicinity, and visited nurseries to get a selec¬ 
tion of homely plants for the borders. None 
of the rarities should appear here, I deter¬ 
mined, but just a happy medley of sweet 


a wealth of blue to rival the sky beyond 
I hen a few Roses. Of course, the queen of 
flowers mu6t have the premier place in the 
centre of the borders, flanked on either side 
by a careful selection of sweet-eoented 
Phloxes to keep up the display well into the 
autumn. Now a few more of the old-world 
flowers, Ilk© Primulas, Cowslips, scarlet 
Lychnis, perennial Sunflowers, and I shall 
have here a mass of tangled dolour to delight 
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most prosaic in its happy intermingling of 
colour, which in nature seldom goes astray. 

Having all this in my mind’s eye when 
making my purchases, the next thing to see 
to was my part of the bargain—the work. 1 
made a start early one late September morn¬ 
ing, with just a nip of frost in the air, and 
took out about a foot of the soil where the 
path was to be laid, and turned it over on 
either side. In its place I got rid of a use¬ 
ful accumulation of broken bricks, stones, 
and even a few broken bottles, to make a 
good drainage at the bottom. Over this I 
put some smaller rubbish, and filled all in 
with a loose sandy gravel, easily obtained, 
and rolled the whole well in, keeping the 
centre just a little higher than the sides, to 
give the roundness you may see in the 
picture. Then for the bricklaying. I 
brought into use an old pair of gloves (as 
you will find handling bricks for long will 
MH*n tell on the hands of a town dweller), 
and with the akl of a fairly sharp chip- 
hammer cut two bricks in half," and then was 
ready to go ahead. By starting from the 
step with a half brick in the corner, then a 
whole one, a half one again, and so on, I 
laid the foundations of the path seven bricks 
wide, and the rest was simple, just laying 
them and treading them in as I went, and 
the whole was completed well before dinner 
time. The rock edge was next placed well 
up to the edges of the bricks on either side 
and embedded firmly in the soil. Then for 
trenching the borders. I am a typical ama¬ 
teur gardener, and I am afraid iny trench¬ 
ing might meet with many unanswerable ob¬ 
jections from the professional, but I got 
the soil thoroughly well turned over and come 
good manure incorporated as I went along. 
I dug deeply, which is half the battle in 
making a border, as I understand it. Here 
was the groundwork of my “birthday walk” 
well and truly laid, and later, when I had 
successfully planted, all that remained was 
to leave it to Nature and the kindly soil to 
do the rest. The result, after two years, you 
may see in the picture on this page, which 
gives but a black and white image, instead of 
a glow' of colour, with the Moss showing 
between the bricks, and all tending to give 
that “old garden ” touch 1 had in mind. So, 
readers, take a kindly hint, and turn that 
unsightly comer or long bare patch into such 
another “ birthday walk” or “Christmas 
corner” to mark the passing of the footsteps 
of time. 

One word, in conclusion, in favour of that 
“little untidiness” I spoke of. Give Nature 
a chance, and do not do too much tidying 
up or straightening out; you never see it in 
Nature, and so many gardens lack the home¬ 
liness by too much straight line as made bv 
a ruler," and just a tuft of Grass here and 
a leaf or two there on the path will, I am 
sure, give an added touch if you will look at 
it from an artistic standpoint. I even plant 
Moss in between the cracks, instead of 
digging it out week after week to “make it 
tidy,” or putting in cement, as I have often 
seen done. Alan Francis. 

Kitiiecrankie Cottage , Groombrulgc, Sutxfx, 
February, 1912. 

EVENING PRIMROSES. 

Very effective are the CEnotheraa or Even¬ 
ing Primroses, although many—indeed, most 
of them—do not show their charms dur¬ 
ing the day, but reserve their display until 
the evening. This feature renders them less 
desirable for certain purposes, but they are 
boons to those who delight to walk in their 
gardens in the early evening, or to wander 
among their flowers after dusk. The number 
of (Enotheras in cultivation is considerable, 
but for practical purposes a few will be 
quite enough, and this article is not in¬ 
tended to be an exhaustive one, but deals 
with a small number of those which can be 
procured with little difficulty through 
dealers in hardy flowers. One of the most 
plentiful, vet, at the same time, one of the 
least appreciated, is ... 

CEnothera biennis, a tall-growing bien¬ 
nial, frequently reaching a height of 5 feet 
or rather less, according to the conditions 
under which it is growing. During the day 
it looks dowdy and unattractive, but in the 
early dusk the buds which are furthest ad- 
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vanced burst their capsules, and large, 
golden-yellow flowers open wide. The 
flowers have a singular, butter-like odour, 
not appreciated by many, but the nlant In 
itself may w'ell be utilised with advantage 


large, summer, and can oitheT be raised from seed 
Tno or increased by division. The seed* cab be 
odour, sown under glass in 6pnng, except (E. 
taut In biennis, which should be sown in the open 
antage at any time during summer. The seedlings 


in the rougher parts of the garden. It sows of the perennial ones ought to be pricked 
itself so freely as to require thinning out, out 2 inches apart, and planted in their 
but the best specimens are obtained by blooming quarters in early autumn, except 
allowing the strongest of the seedlings to in the case of CE. speeiosa in cold districts, 
grow and bloom where they appear. The where it should be wintered under glass, 
finest form is called CE. biennis Lara arc- S. Arnott. 

kiana. As indicating the persistency of this - 

Evening Primrose, it may be added that I SWEET PEAS—TOO-MUCH ALIKE 
have in mv garden the direct descendants VARIETIES 

°( 8 C pI ?"£ w , 1 V t ' h " c z Z ‘l 10 gar,I,,n ON page 56 of the receDily-publisbed “S»«t 
of a house I bought some thirty-two years _ 1 & . lol4 , *» >. , ... ... 

*go, all being Mlfeown. ^ Annual 191a, th.ro ,8 » spkmhd iDih- 

(Enothera c.ehi-itosa. -Certainly tlm trauon, of what the present Sweet Pea,cnxo 

. . . - _ ,* hoc f lhi»i»OAn io n 1 mrv onn hr i.. 


beautiful of all the Evening Primroses *** led *>• Thereon is a very lengthy list, ii 


is OS. cmepitosa, a charming plant, with a series of colours of varieties, that hare been 
pure-white flowers of great size, opening out bracketed as teo-much-auke, and ‘ not more 
in late afternoon and slowly passing off to than one of the bracketed varieties Bhall bo 
rose. The plant, which is about 9 inches shown on the same competitive stand at any 
high, is rather prostrate, but it is exquisite exhibition of the National Sweet Pea 
for the rock garden or near the front of the Society.” For the information of these who 


for the rock garden or near the front of the 


Lor the information of those who 


Ixmler. The pretty leaves add to the effect may not have seen the list in question, I will 


of this magnificent Evening Primrose. TJn very br 
fortunately, it is not one of the “easy” sort** w 
plants to cultivate, but it likes a rich, light “ blueli 
soil. It is difficult to understand why it colour, 
fails in many gardens, while in others it ivory ” 


very briefly refer to it. Under the beading of 
sorts with “ blue ” flowers there arc four, of 
“blush” six, and five in different tones of 
colour, “carmine” Bix, “cream, buff, and 
ivory ” (grandiflora) five. Of the wine 


grows freely, arid is quite long-lived. It colours of the waved type of the flower, no 
should be as little disturbed at the roots as fewer than fourteen sorts, and the same num- 
possible, and may be allowed to ramble ber of “cream-pink” sorts. Of deep “cream 
almost at will. It is synonymous with pink ” varieties there are eight, and two in 
cxirnia and marginata, according to the Kew different tones of colour. “Crimson” is re- 
“ Hand List.” presented by no fewer than twelve sorts, 

Gz not HERA Missoi’RiENSis. — A more “lavender” by seven and eix respectively, 
ens ly cultivated, prostrate species is CE. “ lii^ ” or “ pai € mauve ” bv three sorb, 
miasounensia (the Missouri Evening Prim- “magenta” by two, “maroon” bv eleven 


Hand List. presented by no fewer than twelve sorts, 

(Enothera missouriensis. — A more “lavender” by seven and eix respectively, 
eas-ly-cultirated, prostrate species is CE. “ lii^ ” or “ pai € mauve” bv three sorb, 
miosounensis (the Missouri Evening Prim- “magenta” by two, “maroon” by eleven 
rose). also known as <E. mncrocarpa. Th e »<>rts, and “ mauve ” eight sorts. On page b9 
has yellow flowers, smaller in size than those lhe u j r€a dy long i ist j 6 continued. “Orange 
o Cjwpuj*. It 18 an excjjllrat rockwork pink •• * oHt ^ aueb 

pU.nl, and can be e8s.lv cultivated in light £ carIe f no fewer than eight varicti*. 


soil. It may be raised from seeds, and is a 
useful plant of its class. 

CEnothera bpeciosa. — The fine (E. 
speciosa has not proved so hardy as many 
would like, but will stand the winter in 
gardens in the milder districts. It is a 
handsome plant, growing about a foot high, 
and giving large, beautiful white flowers. 
The varieity rosea is very beaut/ful also. 
This species and its variety should always 


“ picotee-edged ” (cream ground) two, and 
“ picotee-edged ” (white ground) ten sorts: 
“ pink,” in distinct tones of colour, seven and 
three respectively, “salmon” in the same 
way, six and three, and “scarlet ” has eight 
sorts. Varieties that are “striped and 
flaked ” (chocolate) total three sorts, and 
those “striped and flaked” (red and rose) 
more or less are graded into three section* 


1 two njJVV 11 X 5 VCl'lltrt-V cuuuiu tvi vv fV> O . . A# 

have a light, well-drained £oiJ, and in the respectively, six, two, and three sorts. Uf 

colder parts is best treated a« a biennial, “ rose ” sorts there are five, and the list oon ; 

sowing the seeds in June and wintering the eludes with no fewer than nine “white 
plants in a frame. varieties. What does this lengthy list dfc- 

(Enothera taraxicifoua. This, the close? It shows that a lot of so-called new 
Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose, is often varieties is put into commerce and the 
named (E. aca-ulis, from the shortness of its public misled into purchasing sorts that are 
stems, although it is not actually stemless, quite unnecessary, to put it mildly. I am 
It is not very long-lived in some gardens, aware that the sorts bracketed together are 
but is worth raising from seeds occasionally, not absolutely alike in every particular, but 
so as to maintain a stock. It has leaves showing more than one of the bracketed 
shaped like those of a Dandelion, and large, varieties in a collection will lead to dv- 
attractive wlrite flowers, which pass off to qualification. All this shows how needful it 
rose. It is a lovely plant for the rock to take longer time in fixing new sorts be- 
garden, and is easily cultivated. fore ending them out.—A. R. H. 

Day-blooming CEnotheras. -- 

Among the Evening Primroses which NOTES FROM WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
bloom during the day we have some very j jj A ve not been in this garden long enough 
beautiful plants closely related to each to flower Meeembryauthemum uncinatum yet, 
olher, and all worth cultivating tn ordinary but i{ i 8Uccecd this BUmm< . r I «1U report the 
t 'e b"«>er. For convenience we may fact a5 ^ - Amateur ot Hardy Flower*" 
SEE J nd m « nt, ;; n the . m i« interested in the blooming of Hue plant 

n“ T^e'tal 2E kn ° Wn l " ™ 'Ft oX' 

CE. Fraseri or qlauca, a neat border Ulomum8 ,n «e*ton gardens, some of then 
plant, growing from a foot to 18 inches high, 8 r0 ' v !, n f ln <l u ant.t y ,n rather 
but sometimes a little more. Tt gives in ,D « “<foo«7«rds, ’ and they were n many 
summer a profusion of nioc yellow flowers, 08808 still epaiwely flowering when the very 
and deserves the trouble of staking and wvore cold spell, with sharp frost, for at>oui 
tying up in the border. Then we have ten d »ys embraced Weston, albeit a Goaswe 

01. fruticosa Younoi, in its single and P lac€ » its grip. Since then I have actually 
double forms. These have bright-vellow S€€n not onI . v thc plants in one or two cas« 


fact, as the “Amateur of Hardy Flowers’ 
is interested in the blooming of this pla^- 
There are a good many other Mesembryan- 
themurns in Weston gardens, some of them 
growing in quantity in rather neglected-look¬ 
ing “<iooryar<ls,” and they were in many 
cases still sparsely flowering when the very 
severe cold spell, with sharp frost, for about 
ten days embraced Weston, albeit a (seaside 
place, in its grip. Since then I have actually 
seen not only the plants in one or two cases 


-- a ..-wow? irtinui-vt-dwiv - - -- r-- 

flowers, but the stems are weak, and they do appearing unharmed, but flowers etui m 


not bloom so freely as some others. It 
surpassed by 

(E. M. Cijthbertson, raised by rj 
named after a Rothesay nurseryman. It h 


► r uo ri-o --- 4 - - , ,i. 

I - ls evidence. I am still so ignorant about uk? 

family that I have not succeeded in identify- 
a^d ln R the particular Mesembryanthemum thus 
has evidently of perfect hardiness, but the 


semi-double flowers of a fine yellow, with blossom is cberry-red in colour. I remember 
chocolate-red buds, and is altogether a being immensely pleased with M. tricolor (J 
better thing than Youngi. It is about 2 feet suppose it was, rose and white), rambling wj 

KirJi Af __ » * 1 • * • _11 ii i tarn trill 


high. Of the others we may select 


over a large space of very yellow grave 


(E. Pilgrjmt, a capital dwarf grow ing, somewhere in Jersey years ago. It was one 
day-blooming CEnothera. It is from a foot mass of blossom. None of the Meserabryan* 
to 18 inches high. themuma in my garden here—about nine dif- 

All these Evening Primroses bloom in ferent ones—have, so far, died in conee- 

• 
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qwnce of tbe frost, but, the garden being 
etill in infancy, 1 was able to do a good deal 
of protecting with turfy fibre, matting, and 
even sheets of paper. One advantage of the 
ttnd-heap is that sods are bo easily shaken 
oat, tbe soil from them making splendid seed¬ 
ling compost, and the fibrous part coining 
in handy in many ways. 

But the Couch Grass is something awful. I 
had at first some thought of making a kitchen 
garden from a bit of field adjoining. I had 
it partially dug, cleaned, and manured, and 
planted with fruit bushes. Seakale, etc., to 
(bis end, but now, only three months later, 
elegant green spears are mounting all over 
the clearing as thickly as on one of those 
absurd porous terra-cotta heads over which j 
clnldreu sprinkle canary 6eed that sprouts ' 
into green hair. Now I am doubtful as to 
whether it can repay me to clear the ground i 
again, manure the rest of it as heavily as 
nand needs, and crop it, because it may be I 
taken from me in another year’s time in order j 
that a bouse may he built. Yet it is very dis- I 
agreeable to see it lie, a rough, disorderly 


coddling were given to these in their early 
stages, better results would be obtained. I 
am convinced it pays to transplant most 
things at the earliest possible moment. Every¬ 
one knows how difficult it is to separate these 
tiny plants when allowed to get drawn and 
matted together, and, when they are 
separated, the bruising often causes them to 
collapse. When they are so small that they 
cannot, be easily separated, it is an excellent 
method to get a pointed flat label, and lift 
them out in patches into fresh soil, allow¬ 
ing them to get strong, when they can be 
separated and pricked out separately. I once 
had some seedling Canterbury Bells which I 
pricked out in the open as soon as possible. 
Some few weeks later a friend brought me 
some large plants that had become drawn, 
and, although double the size, they never 
caught up mine.—J. 

CRINUM POWELLI. 

Where warm and sheltered positions exist in 
the garden, Crinum Powelli, a cross between 
C. capense and C. Mooreanum, is capable of 


depth. Good loam and leaf-soil in equal 
parts, and plenty of rotten manure worked in 
deeply with some sharp grit, will do such 
things well, and it is necessary that the pre¬ 
paration should be good and genuine in every 
way, because of the time such things may re¬ 
main when once well established in any given 
spot. Not less than 2 feet deep of good 6oil, 
and better still should 3 feet be given, the 
whole made tolerably firm below and also 
round about the bulbs. Above the bulbs this 
firmness should be moderated, otherwise 
crooked stems and the like may result. 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

Heuchera brlzoides.— Few flowers are 
more attractive than the spikes of the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of Heuchera, and few plants, 
when established, are so content with routine 
cultivation. H. eanguinca is sufficiently 
well known, and its variety splendens, 
although not found, as a rule, in the average 
collection, is, at the same time, not un¬ 
common. H. brizoides, a hybrid, is less fre- 



K’b of uneven Grass, Tull of Thistles, and 
teamed by a few Cowslips, pretty pink 
fcw-Jiarrow, and patches of white Achillea, 
flr ' wrow * What to do with 6uch a posses- 
mb. especially if only a temporary one, is a 
prublem I seek help in solving. At times I 
“ n * scratching the surface to 60 w a mix- 
‘• re of easy flower stuff—Poppies, Scabious, 
oigioves, Chrysanthemum 6egetum, and the 
• •tf, which might be able to fight the Grass. 

one end I have made a hedge of 
/ crjm<, on and deep pink hybrid Sweet 
rj m ’ an inner hedge of Michaelmas 
_ M . L. W. 

Transplanting seedlings. -Undoubtedly, 
i / plants are ruined every year 

it™ be,n f a “ owe d to remain too long where 
,L'ii and from overcrowding. Sowing too 
rliiw‘ V f * n ^ 1€ °P en > but more so under 
[u-d 1 " av€ found, when things are sown 
,l n J ghss, and allowed to get 
’ “«» do-wliat one may, the seedlings 
make strong, vigorous plants. 
*) helpful as abundance of light 

frrm» ik. it_ ... 


a „j as auunaa 

ron) the seed! 

<»nd I am 

Digitus 


lbw « ground 


me the seedlings appear soil, 

ti zed ^OCKHilc 


fine results, by reason of the exceptional cha¬ 
racteristic boldness of its growth and the 
bold umbels of its flowers. Practically speak 
ing, there are three distinct garden forms of 
this hybrid—viz., a dark rosy flower, a light 
or flesh-coloured variety, and a pure white 
form, the buds of which are greenish. Each 
scape reaches a height of from 2 feet to 4 feet, 
and bears from seven to fifteen flowers, each 
bud opening in succession, as may be noticed 
in the illustration, so that a single spike con¬ 
tinues in flower for several weeks. Very 
strong clumps throw up from five to twenty 
spikes each season, and are very attractive. 

Culture.— All that is needed, apart from 
the warm and sheltered position named, is a 
specially prepared bed of deep soil, with 
ample drainage. A knowledge of the bulbs 
and their size particularly will give culti¬ 
vators a good idea of the depth necessary to 
accommodate such things, and at the same 
time provide a mifficient covering overhead. 
The latter, however, may be given from above 
in those circumstances where this is rendered 
necessary by the shallowness of the natural 
‘ or where a possible wet subsoil pre- 
,ed th<? idea of descending to the requisite 


qiicnny mot, with, but is equally deserving 
of a place in the hardy border. Flowering 
rather later than the type, this Heuchera 
bears numerous spikes of a pleasing shade 
of pink, which are useful for cutting. The 
period of blooming extends from June to 
October.—K. 

ffithtonema grandiflorum (Sax).-The habit of 
growth of this being prostrate the plants are seen 
to the best advantage in the more elevated positions 
which, at the same time, protect the flowers from 
pelting rains. When grown in the rock garden 
stone edging, or the rock wall, it will be found a 
good plan to prune back the plants each year to the 
base, thereby causing them to break low down and 
in this way provide fresh growth with the ’usual 
complement of flowers. On the other hand, the old 
growths, while persistent, often break in a verv un 
satisfactory way. «nd are often quite devod Ar 
vigour. You will find an article dealing with th» 
family m our issue of February 26tb, loio, page 125 

“The1 English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. —Mew Edition , 11th, revised, with ilet ri„ 
turns of all the beet plants, trees, and shrubs thet'r 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on tcooi ’ Cl,.th 
medium 8vo, 15s.; post free, 15s. Gd. ‘*The English 
Piower Garden” may also be had finelxTbound* 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Those who cultivate Chrysanthemums for 
exhibition, or who aim at the production of 
blooms of very high quality, take cutting® 
as soon as they can get them. In the ease 
of some varieties there is frequently a diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining good cuttings at a suf 
ficiently early date. The production of very 
high-class blooms involves a strain on the 
plant which necessitates a period of rest after 
dowering. Some kinds do not come into this 
exhausted condition, and throw up nice 
healthy shoot® by the time the flowers ex¬ 
pand, but there are other® which have not 
the power to do so, the consequence being 
that the cuttings are late and frequently 
weak when they do come. Some years ago, 
when growing the Tefk family for mid¬ 
winter bloom, this difficulty was very pro¬ 
nounced. I therefore always grew a few 
plants in 6 inch pots, cutting the blooms 
early. I found that I obtained much 
healthier cuttings from these small plants, 
and I got them a fortnight earlier. Natur¬ 
ally plant® used for decoration are, during 
their blooming time, more or less crowded. 
The young growtlbs are in a great measure 
deprived of light and air, so that when the 
plants are cut down a week or two must 
elapse before the cuttings take on their 
natural healthy tinge. Small plants can be 
placed where the suckers get light and air in 
abundance from the time they l>egin to form. 
Even small plants in 4>-inch pots will yield 
stronger cuttings than can be got in a general 
way from plants that have produced the giant 
blooms which most Chrysanthemum growers 
delight in. The high feeding practised, and 
which is necessary to bring these big blooms 
to perfection, leave® the plants in a semi-ex 
hausted condition. Those who grow their 
plant® in the ordinary manner do not ex 
periencc much difficulty in this way. 

There are various ways of propagating, 
some growers putting each cutting into a 
small pot, others preferring to strike them in 
21 -inch or 4 inch pots, potting off when well 
rooted. 1 have always been in favour of the 
small pot method, as from the time the 
cutting is rooted no check is experienced, and 
there is a distinct saving of time and labour 
Jater on. Each cutting can be treated on its 
own merits. As soon as one make® root® it 
can be taken from the propagating frame and 
1 >£ at once subjected to the general 
atmosphere of the house, the consequence 
being that it immediately begins to recover 
from the debilitating effects of the close con¬ 
finement necessary to ensure the free forma¬ 
tion of roots. Potting off from cutting pots 
or boxes prolongs the special care necessary 
to keep the young plant® healthy. They have 
to lie in confinement for two or three weeks, 
dining which time those struck at the same 
time are enjoying air, light, and whatever 
sunshine may come along. I have tried the 
two methods more than once side by side, nnd 
in a month from making roots those struck 
in small pots were apparently 50 per cent, 
stronger, and ready for repotting quite a 
fortnight before those struck in another way. 
The less the plants in their early stages of 
growth are coddled the more sturdy will lie 
the growth later on. The seeds of debility 
are frequently sown in the cutting bed. In 
any case time is lost, as the foliage must 
harden before root action and growth can 
begin. When a large number of plants is re¬ 
quired, and accommodation is limited, it is 
not possible to propagate in this way, in 
which case the best way is to put half-a-dozen 
cuttings round the edge of a 2^-inch pot, 
leaving the centre free so that they can have 
light, all round them. In a general way 
cuttings strike better near the edge of the 
pot, probably because the drainage is very 
free there, and they are not so liable to damp 
off. 

Those who merely aim at the production 
of good blooms for ordinary decoration need 
not start propagating before the middle of 
February, and the end of the month is early 
enough for those kinds that can be relied on 
to furnish good blooms at Christmas and 


during January. Some year* ago, when 
price® ruled much higher than at the present 
time for Chrysanthemums, and when good 
blooms in January were scarcer, I used to 
have a nice lot for cutting. 1 found that the 
beginning of March was quite early enough 
for propagating, as the foliage lasted in good 
condition much longer than when the cuttings 
were struck early in the year. I found that 
in the case of early-struck plants the lower 
leaves turned yellow towar<ls the end of the 
year, with the natural result that the blooms 
wore of less value commercially. Some of 
the best late blooms I ever had were from 
plants in 6-inch pots, and which were not 
struck until the middle of April. 

Byfleet. 

OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The note of appreciation of Julie Lagravere 
that appeared in a recent number recalls the 
successful cultivation of outdoor Chrysan¬ 
themums in which that variety played a pro¬ 
minent part, ft is undoubtedly one of the 
hardiest of the family. Its inclusion in the 
outdoor planting was due to the fact of my 
having seen in a cottage garden several 
clumps which had occupied the same site 
for many years, and flourished exceedingly. 
This outdoor cultivation, provided a liitle 
shelter can be given, of free-flowering, mid- 
season varieties, is well worth the attention 
of all where late cut flowers are in request, 
and where little glass accommodation is 
available. A narrow border anywhere be¬ 
tween south-west and south-east, on the 
south side, is a suitable site, and if under a 
low wall so much the better, as the wall can 
be covered with the Chrysanthemums and 
also utilised in the protection of the plants. 
For protection it is advisable to put a few 
uprights in the way of light posts standing 
about 5 feet clear of the ground along the 
front of the border, and fasten a strip of deal 
about 2 inches in thickness on the wall at a 
height of 6 feet. Light laths just strong 
enough to bear stout tiffany, scrim, or other 
canvas covering can be run across and 
fastened at hnck and front, and the impro¬ 
vised shelter is complete and quite sufficient 
to bring the plant® safely through at least 
12 degw. of frost, and also to protect from 
heavy, late autumnal rains. The height of 
the shelter from the ground enables the 
necessary attention to be easily given. The 
plantation can be made either from spring- 
struck cuttings or old stools. If the latter 
they should be thinned to three or four strong, 
sturdy shoot®. Favourite sort® some years 
back for the purpose, when I practised this 
system on a rather large scale, were Elaine, 
La Triomphante, Source d’Or. and Julie La¬ 
gravere. E. B. S. 

ROSES. 

ROSES FOR ARCHWAYS. 

IIow often do w© find most unsuitable 
varieties of Rose® planted upon archways, 
Rose temple®, arbours, and such like places. 
It is useless in our uncertain climate 
attempting to cultivate choice Tea® in such 
place® unless in an exceedingly sheltered part 
of the garden, and even then we are never 
certain but that after a severe winter we may 
find the wood of such varieties so much 
damaged that it will all need to be cut away, 
leaving our archways, trellises, etc., bare for 
the next year or two. Of course, in southern 
counties, where frost® are not troublesome, 
the Teas and Noisettes may be profitably em¬ 
ployed, for although none can surpass Per- 
petuo F^licite for effect when in full bloom, 
it is nevertheless summer-flowering only ; but 
with the Teas and Noisettes we are sure of 
a good autumnal display in addition to the 
summer feast, provided always due attention 
is given to assist the ripening of the grow ths 
by preventing overcrowding. Good soil is 
most- essential. It would be useless just 
making a hole and putting a plant in, even 
if we obtained the finest plant it. were pos 
sible to procure, unless previous preparation 
as regards trenehing, manuring, and draining 
had been resorted to. 

In planting climbers it is always necessary 
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to lay a good foundation iu the form of good 
sound plant®, and to have the soil in a suit¬ 
able condition, because they are not like 
some subjects that can be transplanted every 
two or three years. Climbers when once 
planted must there remain, and it behoves os 
when planting them to anticipate their future 
requirement®. If at any time they 6how 6 ign A 
of deterioration, then 6ome of the old, worn 
out soil must be removed, replacing it with 
some good maiden loam. If this plan were 
more frequently adopted, not only to climb 
ing plants, but deciduous shrubs, evergreens, 
and the like, we should 6ee a vast improve 
inent in their appearance. Many a grand old 
climber may be seen simply pining for food. 
Liquid manure will not always answer, as the 
soil needs sweetening and replenishing. 

_ T. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Rosea for pots.-Kindly give me the names <>f 
six good |»ot Roses (various colours). I should like 
a good white, also yellow. Roses do not answer out 
doors in this locality, so. having a glass i-tructurc. 

I thought I should like to try than in pots. 1>- 
they require repotting in spring every year? L 
there a good dark red?—J. N. 

[You would find such yellow® as Lady Hil! 
ingdon, Mme. Falcot, and Harry Kirk much 
better for your purpose than Etoile de Lyon. 
The beat dark reels are Liberty and Rich 
raond. These are the tw o crimson® so largely 
grown for market. Nipheto® and Molly 
Sharman-Crawford are capital white*. The 
latter is the easier to manage. Choose be 
tween Bridesmaid and My Maryland for 
pink®. All of the above we know to do well, 

If you purchase in pot® now, and the plant.* 
are fairly dormant and well rooted, we would 
give them a shift into pot® a couple of sires 
larger, using a rather rich, loamy compost, 
and making this firm. You will often noie 
seasonable article® for pot and other Roses in 
our column®, and you would do well to look 
out for them.] 

Growing seedling Briers for buddln$ Boses 

on.-PIes»e inform me wheu live pods containing the 
seeds are ready and when to tow? Also, can they 
be sown outside, and when stocks would be ready 
to bud?—JS nqcjrt. 

[As you probably only want a few stocks 
we would not advise yon to attempt growing . 
your own, as you would not get them suf¬ 
ficiently large for budding inside of three & 
years. Purchase the number you require if 
from sonic nurseryman. They arc by no ( 
means expensive, and you will also have the 
great advantage of being able to bud during 
the coming season. Plant them whom 

1 foot apart in the row, and the row® 2f fat 4 

from each other. Anytime from now until the I 
end of March will do for planting, and v<? 
advise you to do 60 when the ground is in 3 
good condition between those date®. The 
stocks should be ready to bud by the early \ 
part of July up to the end of August. 
shall be having an article on budding in due 
season, which would give you the fullest par¬ 
ticulars.] „ 

Pruning Rose Crimson Rambler 
no aroount cut bark the strong growths the Pf ; 
produced last season. You might, perhaps, iv,^ 

2 inches or 3 inches from the extreme endbinj 
much beiug usually soft and pithy. The smu 
growths that blossomed last year ihouMbejM 
ened back according to their strength, the * ea f m 
to about 2 inches and the other* v ®Fv n ®. r 

3 Inches to 6 inches. After flowering this suniiwr 
it will be advisable to cut away one or t»o oi i* 
original growths. Let these be cut down ngn* ( 
the ground, as by that time there will h ■ *- 
new growths to take their place. Thi* class o 

is best allowed to grow freely for the first tarn 
years after planting, then the object Shorten 
remove old and worn-out wood and us* 1 *{JJ nC 
lateral®, retaining to their full length all th # 
and long shooU. T« JjWbejd 

lawn 


without any support. ,— — 
blossom from base to extreme end- 


Oiosfiom irum » 7"i as i.iwn 

Crimson Rambler form most beautiful 0 L 
plants when this free style of culture and treawn 

"rosS^Y vonne Vacherot.-Llke manf 
Rose, this, w hich was introduced six gejwLi Sough 
gradually increased in favour, and » » 8 pblk )a 
for the most select list®. A up a 

colour, it has thick-looking i« nwv is 

flower of the most approved fb^racter. for eih t'i- 
described as large ami full—* 8 toU t growth, 

tion. This is a Hybrid Tea of good 
with capital foliage, and it makes an 
standard.—8. _a pifmktos . 
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variety is thia new Hybrid Tea, 
markable colouring. B i* 
edged carmine. In shape and 
able, the high, pointed centre b.mg 
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ROOK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDEN8. 

NYMPHO A SIOUX. 

Tub, ow of the rerent gains given to u« by 
thtiito'M. Latour Marline, has handsome 
copper-yellow flowers. The petals, as may 
b« n«d by our illustration, are pointed and 
fprinided with red about tli© edges, the 
itusrru deep yellow. The leaves are of a 
rich bwory-green stained with deejj brown 
oo the upper side and reddish - brow n on the 
under aide. As grown by Mr. Hudson, 
■I GnoM’ivbiirv House, it promises well, and 
till be a valuable addition to the yellow- 
dowered Water Lilies. 

|AXIFRAGA OPPOSITIFOMA. 

Tub group of Saxifrages contains several 
beautiful varieties which are indispensable in 
Ik rock garden. They are highly nppre 
dried for their early flowering and for their 
bright blossoms, which open in March and 
ttBrtiroe* in February. The growth is very ! 


Forms of’S. oppositifolia are found, in the 
j mountainous parts of Great Britain with 
( varying shades of colour. The white form, 
j oppositifolia alba, is very pretty, hut rather 
j slow in growth; eoccinea has much brighter 
flowers than the type, and is a splendid 
variety; pyrenaica is rather more dense and 
prostrate in character than the native forms, 
and hears larger flowers. Rudolphiana, splen- 
deue and superb a are varieties of the 
Pyrenean type. Ru<lolphiana, neat and com¬ 
pact in habit, w r ith flowers of a purplish 
colour, is rather scarce; splendcim is an ex¬ 
cellent variety, with large, purplish-crimson 
flowers; and superha is undoubtedly the 
largest and best of all the group. 

E. C. POOLBY. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PROPAGATING FROM SEEDS. 

One of the most interesting subjects con¬ 
nected with gardening is a study of the 
various methods by which plants may be in- 


Kymphcva Sioux. 


forming quite a carpet, from which 
&Jtteroua flowers are produced almost otem- 
. Md of varying shades of red In colour, 
lbe «<*ption of the white form. The 
^ suitable positions for this group of 
u.fragej, are flat shelves, having a sunny 
5 ?'. r,ie . v will thrive equally well in the 
lot the flowers - - 


creased. The most natural is from seeds, 
hut when this fails, which is often the case, 
other means will be found. There are many 
plants which rarely bloom, and others which, 
though they flower, rarely perfect their 
seeds ; others also which have become abor¬ 
tive tli rough the pollen-bearing parts being 

, 1 • « _ lU* Tlxwl 


( u wime equally well in tlie live througn tlie poiieii-oearwig pun« 

j , ’ “ ut flnwers are not produced 60 transformed into petals, as in the so-called 

ThTLi*i* , t,w? - v aro grown in the sun. double flowers. In many instances where 
rV .*°!.°f tt gritty nature and of a two species have been crossed, the hybrids 
^ . t Limestone chipping* or old prove abortive, although the flowers may* 

t fn ^ r . will be found excellent for in- | appear perfect. The better the aeeommoda- 
puiiimg wuh tbo soil. Top-dressiri7 is a tion the easier it will be to succeed, but when 


ari° imJ* w,l k ll *° ao »l- Top-dressing is a 
P° in L aQ d it ®ust be fre- 
toa. tviw/n!— lo ^ urin 8 the growing sea- 
txju i lh D H neglected the dense por- 
Th* • p , ants ** eco,ne hollow, and die 
ikBoiltuUft * 1 c a ' lo to P* dr ^ is 1*0 pass 
tc P» of rh* „? 1 * ® no ra ^hed sieve over the 
»*onm ik/il^*,terwards working it in 
\ ^ growths, and settling it down 
“^oded in This should be 

Uthhy and n<,ccssar .v to maintain a 
_.T' ln n Vicorniia . • _ , 


tion tlie easier it will be to succeed, but when 
we see so many failures where all ether con¬ 
ditions appear to be favourable, and suc¬ 
cesses under adverse circumstances, it be¬ 
comes evident that careful attention to the 
smaller details is the secret of success. This 
applies equally to all of the various methods 
of propagation. I believe where failure in 
raising from seeds occurs it will often be 
found that the cause is in the treatment i 
Uftlthv in* WCC£ sary to maintain a I rather than that in the quality of the seeds. 

*»uI lg 0 r T, During drv I In the fir^t place, the natural conditions I 

^ plints *iii ^ frequently given or I under which seeds would germinate must be 
,U • 0 «p- A" ^Isludied, and here we find many going the l 
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very opposite to Nature by keeping such as 
i usually spring up under the influence of the 
brightest sunshine under heavy shading, and 
although the seedlings may make a start 
under these conditions, they will generally 
die off before they get established. Of 
course, there nre many subjects which re¬ 
quire shade, but, speaking generally, it is far 
better to give plenty of daylight from the 
start. I remember the first time I sowed 
Centaurea candidissima I placed the seed 
pots in a pit and kept them carefully shaded, 
and only succeeded in getting a small per¬ 
centage of plants. I now place tlie seed pots 
on a shelf where they are fully exposed to the 
sun, taking care that the soil is kept moist, 
with the result that the seeds germinate as 
freely as Mustard seeds, and short, sturdy 
plants are formed which rarely damp off or 
give any trouble. Taking Primulas, Cycla¬ 
mens, and similar plants^ if the seeds have a 
flight covering of Sphagnum Moss, and are 
exposed to the light, there will be no fear of 
failure. I may hero mention that I find 
fresh Sphaguum, chopped up very fine and 
mixed with some sand, an invaluable cover¬ 
ing for many seeds, especially those which lie 
some time before they germinate. Many 
seeds perish in a short time if kept in a dry, 
warm place, while if put into a close tin box, 
in a cool place, they may be kept for a very 
long time; and while some seeds require a 
good deal of harvesting, others aro fit to be 
stored away as soon as they are ripe enough 
to fall from the seed-pods. Palm seeds are, 
perhaps, among tlie most difficult to deal 
with. It is only those who get them directly 
they are imported, and sow them at once, 
that can rely on success. Although the F<>ods 
or nuts are very hard, the vital part perishes 
quickly. To all outward appearance the 
Feeds may sec in g«x>d, but if they are cut at 
the point where the cotyledon starts from 
it will he found to be shrivelled tip. Seeds 
which have been pocked moist enough for 
some to spear on the journey will generally 
prove the most satisfactory ; this especially 
applies to Arecas and Cocos. Araucaria ex- 
celsa is another example of hard-shelled seed 
which perishes quickly. It is rarely that im¬ 
ported seed will germinate. Aralia* Rieboldi, 
which is now grown so extensively for mar¬ 
ket, is chiefly obtained from imported seed. 

It is always recommended that the seed 
should lie sown immediately it arrives, hut I 
find if kept close in a cool place it will retain 
its vitality for some months. In almost all 
instances ueeds require to be well ripened be. 
fore they are sown, hut there aro exceptions 
lo this. Canna Feeds, if sown before they have 
become too hard, will germinate more quickly 
than when thoroughly ripened. Heeds which 
have been kept should lie soaked in water 
until they begin to swell before sowing them, 
but tlie water should be changed every day! 
Many seeds will germinate better and* more 
evenly if soaked for a day or two, but care 
must be taken that they do not get’dry again 
before they are sown. *1 like to sow them as 
soon as the water is poured off, shaking a 
little drv sand among them to keep them 
from sticking together. With seed* which 
lie in the ground a considerable time before 
they germinate there is a risk of losing them 
through a fungus. To prevent this they mav 
be kept in moist sand for a time. Then wash 
the sand out and sow them in fresh, clean 
soil. Most of the ooniferie seeds should be 
treated in this way. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations in the 
open. — Last year 1 planted out »orne perpetuul- 
flowerfim Carnations. They have remained out all 
the winter. Would you kindly toll mo whether they 
nhould be cut back, and, if so, to what extent, and 
wrhenf-II. K. C. 

[Whether the plants will require cutting 
back at all, or to what exteut, will depend 
entirely upon their condition at the present 
time, or still further when they have passed 
the trying ordeal of the winds of March. 
With these types of Carnations the passing 
through a winter of ordinary severity appears 
a matter of small moment, though it is 
another matter altogether when the spring 
arrives and all attetnfptS! to make a fresh 
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usually understood, is not desirable in a 
general way, the plants being greatly 
weakened thereby, and taking a long time to 
recover. If, however, the plants are of a 
bushy, healthy green, no cutting or pruning 
will be necessary. If lanky and thin-looking 
some stopping of the shoots may be neces¬ 
sary. Had you given us the names of the 
varieties you are growing in the open we 
might have rendered you more definite assist¬ 
ance, the habit of growth varying so much 
with the varieties. You might even now prer 
fer to do this, and further state the present 
condition of the plants.] 

Rehmannia angulata.-I have been a eub- 
ecriber to the above periodical for a great number 
of years—in fact, I may say that all my gardening 
knowledge has been obtained from it—and l value it 
\ery much. Now I am in a diitlculty. 1 grew 
some plants of Rehmannia from a penny packet of 
seeds. They flowered well last summer. 1 have suc¬ 
ceeded in saving one plant through the winter, which 
has thrown out a dozen shoots, which are now 

3 inches high. Two are some little dietame from the 
parent plant, seemingly growing from one of the 
roots. Would you please give me some cultural 
direct ions, also ii I can propagate it from the two oil- 
t>hoots. 1 have an unheated greenhouse, but 1 have 
kept it through the winter in my dining-room, and 
I used ordinary garden soil. A lady from India raw 
it, and told me it was a climber there. It grew 

4 feet last year, with flowering sprays all the way up. 
— M. P. PEICKF.R, The Elm*, Ticigworlh, Gloucester. 

[Were we in your place we would grow the 
plant you refer to with its dozen or so of 
shoots on into a specimen, since in all prob¬ 
ability one well-grown example would afford 
you a far greater amount of satisfaction than 
a dozen smaller ones. The fact that you 
may get a further supply on your own show¬ 
ing from a penny packet of seeds should en¬ 
courage you to take this step without delay. 
If, however, you desire to experiment you 
might either shake the plant out of its pot 
and detach any of the offshoots which, per¬ 
chance, may have root-fibres, and repot them 
and treat them for the time being as seed¬ 
lings, or you may remove some of the tops of 
the shoots and treat them as cuttings, insert¬ 
ing them in very sandy soil in a shaded 
position in the greenhouse. If you have no 
liandlight, a rather deep pot with a covering 
of glass will suffice to keep the cuttings close 
lor a time, though you must avoid much wet 
or damp. In either case, with your limited 
knowledge of propagating, you run a certain 
amount of risk which the raising of a further 
batch of seedlings would not entail. If you 
decide to grow your present plant into a 
specimen, give it a shift into a much larger 
)>ot, and a liberal mixture of soil, such as 
that in which the Chrysanthemum thrives so 
well. This Rehmannia has no pretensions to 
a climbing habit of growth, and wo imagine 
\our friend to be mistaken. Well grown, 
however, and with greenhouse cultivation, it 
attains to 6 feet or more high. The plant is 
a native of China.] 

Heating weaknesses. -It will not be 
matter for surprise to hear of many injuries 
done to tender plants in amateurs’ green¬ 
houses or frames owing to the recent very 
severe frosts. Perhaps because all the early 
part of the winter was so open and mild, 
many who have greenhouses and frames 
rather disregarded warnings of possible con¬ 
tingencies, and omitted to prepare for the 
very low temperature we have experienced. 
When throughout the country during the 
early winter of 1895 floods were common, 
arising from the exceptionally heavy rain¬ 
falls of the late autumn, those were followed 
by a long spell of intense hard frost. We 
have had no similar experience until this 
winter, and exceptional rains and floods in so 
many directions have been succeeded by very 
severe weather. It is thus that meteoro¬ 
logical history repeats itself, and should have 
sufficed as a warning. In too many cases, 
even where the oversight is of the keenest, 
the beating appliances are insufficient. They 
may do very well for mild frosts, but when 
those are of great severity only ample heating 
power can hold them in check.—D. 

Rhododendron Princess Prederic.— Does the 
Java Rhododendron Princess Frederic require any 
special treatment? I am most successful with the 
similar varieties. Duchess of Connaught, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Taylori, etc., but this is the second year 
that Princess Frederic has failed. It blooms all right 
(two or three flowers are now' on the plant), but they 
drop before they open Has anyone else experienced 
this difDculty?-RAVKN. 
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i HARDEN FOOD country. My own failures in that way were 

jr _ * decided. They want a fine climate. It is 

) most interesting that we can have suck 

* BEST FORMS OF SWEET CORN. beautiful and choice fruit in such good con- 
l Of. high value as a vegetable, and quite dition from so far away. 

5 easily grown over a large region of our - 

- country, it is important we should try some r .| CTnu 

» of the kinds that American growers have UAfV Amu OUOIUM. 

5 found good. But in that vast country cli- - 

mate conditions vary so much that kinds income tax question.- I am a market garteii-r, 
, may thrive in warm sections there which and am the owner of a small holding, which I let lo 
. would be of little use in our cooler country, a tenant. I have got Into a dispute with i the 
n. ___ Hnp aAAdcm^n income tax people about the allowance 1 am entitled 

t Hence he need of trials. Our seedsmen t 0 f or repairs under Schedule A. Will you please 
offer only one or two kinds, and these bear- lne know a bout how much 1 am entitled to deduct - 
K ing their ovsn names, whereas we should Occur ting Owner. 

r know the kinds by their true names. It is [This landlord’s property tax is made on 
5 not a question of freedom of growth only, the full annual value, or raekrent, of a pro- 
but of eating quality. The kiuds we hope to perty, except that from the raekrent there w 
f fry ill is season are: —Burpee’s Earliest, deducted the amount of any land tax or 

- Catawba, Early Minnesota, Extra Early drainage rate or tithe payable in respect of 
J Cory, Cosmopolitan, Burpee’s Golden Ban- t .j l€ property. But if, by the contract of 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Income tax question.- I am a market gardei^r, 
and am the owner of a small bolding, which I let to 
a tenant. 1 have got into a depute with the 
income tax people about the allowance 1 am entitled 
to for repair* under Schedule A. Will you plea* In 
me know about how much 1 am entitled to deduct - 


Catawba, Early Minnesota, Extra Early drainage rate or tithe payable in respect of 
Cory, Cosmopolitan, Burpee’s Golden Ban- t .j l€ property. But if, by the contract of 
tam, Howling Mob, Early hondhook, Early tenancy, these burdens are payable by the 
Mammoth, Earliest Sheffield, Seymours tenant, and are not afterwards allowed to 
Sweet Orange, White-Cob Gory* Kendal a him by his landlord, no reduction is made in 
Early Giant, Crosby s Early Twelve Row eel, respect of them. Where the landlord himself 
and Peep of Day. , pays the local rates, the amount theref 

We sow in large 60 pots, in gen le heat, in shouJd alii0 ^ deducted from the actual rent 
March and April,. harden off, and plant out. for the purpose of arriving at the value of the 
in sunny, sheltered position in May and ‘ £ be under Schedule A. 


June. It is important that the plants do not 
become pot bound before planting out. Also 
sow outdoors in May and June for succes¬ 
sion. W. 


NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Apple Reinette d’Angleterre.— This is a 
very pretty fruit, the handsomest of my 
February Apples; lovely in colour, full 
medium size ; flavour nice and fresh (not 


. Vi t property to be assessed under Schedule A. 
t ^ ndor l * 1€ Einance Act of 1894, however, an 

sucres- a ^ owanco w °f one-eighth upon the 

-yy- ‘ farm land and one-sixth upon houses and 
buildings not part of a farm, except where tlie 
tenant undertakes to do the repairs himself, 
in which case no allowance is made 
ns is a Barrister.] 


Nuisance from pig-keeping. My Df.it d-r 
neighbour lias a pigbty in his garden, the smell tr^ni 
which makes my back premises almost unending 


quite a Newtown). It should be in England ®t At othf r t )!P ocs / t ! 9 not noticeable, i 

1 i __ ' , ., _ * • have complained to the local sanitary insp?U^ 


—perhaps known by another name? But in 
France things that bear the name of “Eng¬ 
lish ” are not alw ays known in England.—W. 


several times, but. could get nothing done. Uaiv 1 
any further remedy?—D isgusted. 

[Yes; you have two remedies. You can 


Brussels Sprouts. -Plainly boil Sprouts either proceed under the common law to tale 


fifteen minutes, take them up and well drain, action to obtain an injunction to restrain 
Butter a grntiu dish and place the Sprouts in vour neighbour from continuing this nui- 
the dish quite flat; then make some 6uuce ance, and in that action you can claim as 
with a piece of butter and a dessertspoonful damages such amount os represents any 
of flour, fry well together, add one gill or a damage you can prove to have been done by 
little more of vegetable stock, stir well over the nuisance. Or you may take action tinder 
fire a few minutes, add a tablesjioonful grated Section 91 of the Public Health Act, 1870, 
cheese, and season to taste, pour over Sprouts which provides that any person who keeps 
and sprinkle some brow n bread-crumbs, put animals 60 a« to be a nuisance or injurious to 
in oven until all the sauce is dried, and health will be liable to be dealt with 6um 
serve in same dish. marily. 1 cannot understand how it is that 

Pear Clapp’s Favourite from the Cape. > our looal 6anitar y inspector does not take 
I have some fruits of this, the grow th of for y° u uud€r this section. There 

the Cape summer, but the quality is poor- mu ^ ** ^ason why he declines to 

the fruit gathered before its time, no doubt, ^ r / €Pe » and 1 ehouId bke to know 1 i' 
for marketing reasons. In Peaches, which b ? fore expressing any opinion 
enjoy a hotter sun, 8. Africa is great. I chanoc *°V hav « ot 8 « cc< * din 8 in an J. wl,on 
hope soon to be enjoying Bonne do Malines y° u nla >' dc61r€ to taiC -~ Barristbr.J 
from the Caj>e. Fruit eaters are now in the Cattle poisoned by Yew-tree. -There is a 

Sf'tiH'’! !r ,ng w • ummer cBmee IbwfttSS ovvr°on u. “be SjSSm ta*? 
growing fruit for them. -W. occupied by a farmer. He says that one of hi 

Apple Reinette du Canada. I am eating has been poboned by eating some of ti 

.ti f h tree. Ain I liable to compensate hun?-H. i- * 

this m the morning in the absence of a rr _ ., ... ... rm . maV l# 


terfere, and I should like to know what it i* 
before expressing any opinion as to the 
chance you have of succeeding in any action 
you may desire to take. - Barrister.] 

Cattle poisoned by Yew-tree. - There i.< a V*- 
tree at the bottom or my garden, the branene* w 
which bane over on to the adjoining land, whicn - 


cTiviu-inI t frnii f T," 6 w which hang over on to the adjoining land, wtuen - 

growing fruit for them. -W. occupied bv a farmer. He says that one ot h’ 

Apple Reinette du Canada. I am eating » n 'mala has been poisoned by catiDg some °( 
th» in the morning in the absence of a tr ! e , Am I liable to ^mPeaaate ^ 

K«od Newtow n, »n,l find it of fairly good . U a |" ,"‘" ch » fra * th * l J 

flavour, not aharp, but of a gentle, wholesome J f cau6 ? 0 

flavour. It is the largest ,,f the Reinette*. ai ho "8 ' ,u 7t > 

and a noble fruit, useful if we can find the f ll ” 1 r “' ,wr ^ 

conditions that favour its eulture. It has not d< ' c,dt ' < "f fo . r 

the striking charm of colour of the Reinette " ,at , w ^ ro v ® » ^loVe totto 

d'Angfeterre nor has it quite the flavour, 


Ho”far as know , Reinotte'<VAngleterie''is ^ 

not known in England, and the Reinette du “^'^o.Liuence of’which the N 


not known in England, and the Reinette du T " TV .“L'ZV f S k ^ 
Canada is probably a French Appfe.-W. ^to {* „ 

Pear Bonne de Malines.-I am now having meadow, ate a portion of the overhang lj 

this from South Africa, and it is fortunate Yew-tree and died in consequence, the * 

that the people there have taken to growing defendants were liable to pay damages, n 

such a good winter Pear, because if our own ot her cases since that time it has been held y 
crop fails, which, unfortunately it often t h a t an action will lie against an adjoining ^ 
does, it comes in so well. The fruit is a lit tie landowner for allowing his trees to over- f 
arger than our home-grown ones, and per- hang his neighbour’s land to the detnv*nW h 

haps not quit© so rich m flavour, but still the latter’s crops or stock. Where, however, s 
first rate. The conditions which suit this tb e facts show that a Yew-tree u X 

Pear in our country are w'ell worth studying, wholly within the defendant’s land, »nd tn» l ,1 


ueieiKUim« were auuic -- ° 

other cases since that time it has . 
that an action will lie against an adjomiJ 
landowner for allowing his trees to o 


rear in our country are well worth studying, wholly within the defendant’s land, and tnaj | 
I think it is the queen of Christmas Pears. I the plaintiff’s horse or cow reaches oTer an 
get my stock from Lewis Solomon, Central so gets at the branches, in such a cose w 
Av«nu«, Covent Garden—W. owner of the Yew-tree is not liable. 

Japanese Plums.— These seem abundant the animal was tresp»66ing. ^°. u with¬ 
in some shops now, coming from the Cape, of course, that an animal can tregp*«j 
where they are well grown. Their flavour is out actually putting its foot on the J an • ^ 
very good, and they are as large as Peaches, quite enough for it t© stretch its ^ _ 
and of a splendid orange-red colour. It is a t.he fenc© in the way I 
great pity w© cannot grow them in this Barrister.] 
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tne plaintin s noree or cu» * 

so gets at the branches, in aach . ^ 1 

owner of the Yew-tree is not liab , n<b 
the animal was trespassing. You u « 

of course, that an animal can trespaw 
out actually putting its foot on the W* ^ ^ 
quite enough for it to stretch ihj -^>4 
the fence in the way I b ave ^ ' 

Barrister.] 
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BOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, played by several firms, the moat notable ex- and effectively staged. The centre of the 

Fbbkuarv 20th, 1912. liibit being the gold-medal group arranged group was composed of tlie firm’s giant 

To excellent exhibition that was got ^y Mr. W. E. Wallace, Dunstable, who, in white Cyclamen, about a hundred plants 
together on the above-named date was much addition to many bold vases, employed these being employed. Finer or better flowered 
fobbed of it* beauty and good effect by the flowers in the decoration of arches, stands, examples than these could not be conceived. 
jrKenee of staging and other impedimenta an< * other devices in the most artistic man- Much the same remark applies to the 
lor a display of a totally different kind ; ner - For the season of the year the flowers Primulas, which were in every way superb, 
hflrticulture, at one end of the building, at were of high merit, and rarely, if ever before, Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Ltd., 
feist having to take the proverbial back ceat. bos an exhibit of such magnitude been seen Chelsea, had a table of interesting plants in 
The direct result of this, apart from its a February meeting. Mr. A. F. Dutton, which the pretty Azalea ainoena Hcxe, in 

darkening influences generally, and the Iver, Ducks, had a superb gathering of the plants of a foot* or so high, was seen to 


liibit being the gold-medal group arranged group was composed of tlie firm’ 


Birring effect of a dowdy-looking red curtain flowers, White Enchantress, It. F. Felton, 
itietchmg across the whole building, and ^ rs * C. W. Ward, and others entering freely 


advantage. Azalea indica of many sorts, 
Cyclamens in white, crimson, and salmon 


from roof to floor, upon 60 many of the into a fine display. Mr. Bertie E. Bell, Castel shades, the pretty Libonia floribunda, the 
flowers shown, was seen in the all-too-narrow Nursery, Guernsey, again contributed a rich blue spires of Coleus thyrsoideus, and the 
gangways, and which at times were so group of the flowers wholly composed of his inimitable blue of Tillandsla Lindeni, were 


crowded as to render movement impossible. 

Hence much of the enjoyment and instruc- with considerable judgment and skill. We lence. Boronia megastigma was delightful, 

iioe possible from such a meeting was die- look upon Coronation as a good Carnation Pans of Cyclamen in rich red, salmon, crim- 

coonted. The exhibits, however, were of commercially, and an easy doer that is ealeu- son, and white, camo from Messrs. Stuart 

high merit, the superb gatherings of Orchids, labed to please. Messrs. Stuart, Low, and Low, and Co., Enfield. A few plants of the 

/trZ.i: _ »_, i i _ _?... !• i j _ i _r _i—...» a-__i a _i.—. 


new variety Coronation, which he displays I all remarked in an exhibit of much excel 


lence. Boronia megastigma was delightful. 
Pans of Cyclamen in rich red, salmon, crim¬ 
son, and white, camo from Messrs. Stuaj*t 


Curoitioiw, forced shrubs, and hardy plants, Co., Enfield, had some splendid stands of rarely-seen Acacias c 

(be latter now daily increasing both in t-heir new Lady Alington, and the firm’s still were also remarked, 

iilerost and variety, attracting attention. more recent pink-flowered novelty, Baroness and Page, Chielehim 


orcly-seen Acacias and some good Azaleas 
re re also remarked. Messrs. White leg go 


more recent pink-flowered novelty, Baroness and Page, Chislehurst, had some delightful 
I do Brienen, with whose sterling merits we groups o.f the pretty Primula malacoides, 
were much impressed. The variety has which has become so popular with florists and 
promised well all along the line, and in decorators. From Messrs. Canned and Sons, 
addition to its good colour bids fair to be- Swanley, Kent, came a glorious display of 
come one of, if not tlie. largest of this type Zonal Pelargoniums, the massive bunches 
of the Carnation. To further demonstrate and decided shades of colour finding hosts of 
its value, bushy plants of it in bud and flower admirers. Helen, Countess of Radnor (rosy- 
w-ere shown. From Messrs. Young and Co., cerise), Countess of Jersey (salmon and 


Forced shrubs.- -These were in consider- do Brienen, with whose sterling merits we 
ible number*, the most imposing bank being wore much impressed. The variety has 
•rringed by Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, promised well all along tlie line, and in 
ibose exhibit of Azalea mollis in variety, addition to its good colour bids fair to be- 
LtUcs, Laburnums, Wistaria sinensis, flower- come one of, if not tlie largest of this type 
ing Currants, and other plants, was of the Carnation. To further demonstrate 
upeciaily noteworthy. The pretty violet- i* 6 value, bushy plants of it in bud and flower 
coloured! pea-flowered Kennedya monophylla were shown. From Messrs. Young and Co., 
vis also noted in this group, as was a well- Hatherley, Cheltenham, came another fine 
flowered batch of plants of the too-rarely-seen lot of the flowers, quite a number of the Jead- 
Franciacea (Brunefelsia) calycina, whose ing sorts in commerce being well staged. In 
royal-purple flowers are ever a great attrac- addition to these the following novelties of 
tion. From Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, the firm’s raising were also remarked. Lady 
Southgate, N., came a smaller lot of forced Henderson (salmon-pink), Duchess of Devon- 
dirubs, the Lilacs alone in blue and white shire (a lovely dark crimson of delightful 
»aking a capital display. The plajits of fragrance), Mrs. Greswolde Williams (soft 
mwve and white Wistaria in this group were mauve and red), Cheltonia (Liberty-rose 
excellently done, and at once reveal these colour), and others. Messrs. W\ Well!* and 


OUR NEW 


excellent, hardy, climbing, flowering shrubs 
w among the most valuable in the forcing 
department. They are, in our opinion, ideal 


had some capital vases of flne anil mostly new varieties:— 


SPRING CATALOGUE 

OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO HAVE GARDENS. 

POST FREE FOR P08T-CARD. 

From the selected List of Bulbs, Herbaceous, and Alpine 
Plants mentioned in this Catalogue we offer the following 


White Wonder, White House, and Wode- 
nethe, the last probably the largest whitc- 


- for the purpose. Messrs. James Veitch and flowered Carnation yet raised. Mr. II. Bur- 
I Som, Limited, Chelsea, had a particularly nett, Guernsey, had a formidable lot, the im- 

- effective grouping of Amygdalus porsica flore posing vases of flowers demonstrating ' the 
pfeno rosea, model bushes of 3 feet high or highest cultivation. Niagara, White Wonder, 
*o, whose every branch was studded with White Enchantress, R. F. Felton, May Day, 
flciers of the brightest rose colour. It is a Mandarin, Mr. C. F. Raphael, Beacon, and 
most attractive plant, gay and attractive .in Scarlet Glow claiming attention. A small 

time, and one whose value is greatly en- exhibit of the flowers was presented by 
Mneed when seen under artificial light. Messrs. All wood Brothers, Haywards Heath, 
Wistarias, too, were a further feature of this who had Geisha, Wivelsfield Wonder, Lady 
troiip, while the standard Azaleas with Alington, and some others in a nicely- 
v«ll flowered heads found many admirers, arranged lot. Messrs. Win. Cutbush and 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, Sons, Highgate, N., also staged a very fine 
V, also exhibited a table of flowering shrubs, lot. The most imposing variety was the large 
U# Magnolias in variety being among the central group of some eight or ten dozen 
' ®we prominent subjects displayed. flowers of the new pink Lady Moyer, which 

Roses.—M essrs. G. Mount and Sons, for size, strength of stem, and good colour 
Canterbury, again exhibited a nice group of will take some beating. It is best described, 
tfce variety Richmond, the flowers being of perhaps, as a glorified Enchantress, and in 
jpdaize and substance, though less brilliant all probability will presently displace that 
} n rolot, r than those exhibited by the firm a popular sort. Lord Rothschild, King Manoel, 
fortnight previouely. To some extent, doubt- Mr. McKinnon, Countess of Lathom. and 
ll * extreme changes of weather have Edna were a few among many in this firm’s 
sponsible for this. Mr. W. E. group. 

"ta?, Dunstable, also displayed some Creenhouse flowering plants.- Certainly 
‘M&ome rases of this ideally useful early- the most important, as it was also the most 
^ rfI Dg Rose, and which were greatly imposing, exhibit under this head was that of 

Cyclamens and Primulas from Messrs. Sutton 
^Hiations.—Thcee were very finely dis- and Sons, Reading, the plants well grown 


*- I J. DVUJV VAX J II AJ L~ 

r*’ extreme changes of weather have 

responsible for this. Mr. W. E. 

, Dunstable, also displayed) 6ome 


Gladiolus Mrs. F. Kin?, flaming scarlet .. 3 6 doz. 
Gladiolus Baron Jos. Hulot, fuo violet 

blue .... 3 6 doz 

Primula Forrestli. the new Chinese Cowslip i 8 each 
Primula pulvcrulcnta, tho finest species 

in cultivation.9d.each 

Anemone Pulsatilla, mauve flower, highly 

decorative in spring. 4d. each 3 6 doz. 

Montbrctla gcrmanica, largo scarlet 

flowers .._ 3 6 doz 

Meconopsis Wallicllil, the Blue Himalayan 

Poppy. Herons p ants .. 9d each 

Pentstcmon Myddleton Gem, the hardy 

Pink Newbury Gem.9d.each 

Almost all the above have received. Awards of Merit 
from R.H.S. 

Wo arc winners of over 600 awards, 
including: 32 Gold Mcaals for exhibits. 

R. WALLACE & CO., 

Hardy Plant Nursery, COLCHESIER. 


HAYWARD'S 


idauk 

-^nations.— Tlure were very finely die- 


W WEEDKILLER 

No new experiment. Used in increasing quantities year 
alter year. Nothing quite so good. Liquid and powder 
qualities. Ask for it. Price is os low as any other. Quality 
bettor. Send post-card, and by return you will receive 
useful pamphlet. 

TOMLINSON & HAYWARD, LTD.. 
Horticultural Chemists. Lincoln. 


Winter Wash your Fruit Fumigate 


Sodalin Is a pink powder. It has 
merely to be mixed with cold water arid 
applied to the fruit trees by brush, 
sprayer, or syringe. 

Sodalin destroys Moss. Lichen, 
vegetable growths, hibsrnating insects, 
such os Wooly AphiB (American Blight), 
etc. 

Soladin in the primary winter wash 
which has given complete satisfaction to 
users all over the worl 1. 

Sodalin. 

Rmsll Tin . 1/- (postage 4d k 

21 lb Tin . 2/-(postage $d.). 

5 lb Tin .3/o (postage 7d.). 

JO lb. Drum.6/6(carriage paid). 


with 


Fumigen. 


Fumisren Fumigrators are the 

safest and simplest on the market. Merely 
place the Fumigen on the floor and ignite 
with a match. No trouble -no tools. 

In one night Fumigen destroys Greenfly, 
Whitefly, Aphis, Thrip, etc. 

PRICE Size for about 730 to 1.000 cubic 
feet, 6d. ; 5s. 9d. per dozen, post paid. 


BtrawnonTirCompany msot. P.). 79, Queen Victoria Street. London, B.O; gi 
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white), King Victor (ceri«?-re<l), New York 
(brilliant scarlet), Ascott (deep salmon), were 
r,U remarked in fine condition, the new 
ealmon sport from Paul Crampel being al-so 
in evidence. Some plants of Cyclamens, and 
an excellent lot of Cinerarias in well-marked 
flowers were also shown. Messrs. C. Brooks 
and Sons, Basingstoke, had a remarkable 
collection of Primulas, arranging the flowers 
only on sheets of paper. While this may be 
a simple, inexpensive method of exhibiting, it 
is certainly not instructive, 6ince the visitor 
sees nothing of the habit of growth and 
flowering upon which so much depends. 

Ferns. —The only group of these was from 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, and 
was wholly comprised of epiphytal species. 
There were 6ome dozen or so 6pecies and 
varieties, the specimens—for they were Buch 
in every ease—being arranged on mound-like 
blocks of about 18 inches nigh. Some of the 
more remarkable were the Polypodiums, of 
which genus such as P. repens, P. vaceini- 
i'olium, P. v. album, P. nitidum, P. pilasel- 
loid€9, P. p. minus, and Davallia hetero- 
phylla were noteworthy. 

Hardy plants. —These, as we have already 
hinted, were in greater numbers and of in¬ 
creased interest because of their variety, a 
particularly good lot coming from Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Colchester, who exhibited a 
superb colony of the new yellow-flowered 
Fritillaria imperials chitralensis, an invalu¬ 
able plant ns well as an acquisition to the 
early flower garden or alpine-house. Tulipa 
Kaufmanniana, T. Clusiana, with slender, 
tapering, scarlet-and-white buds. Crocus 
species in delightful array, though none 
more attractive than C. aureus and C. 
Thomasinianus, Primula denticulata alba, 
and Iris histrioides major were also noted in 
this fine group. Messrs. T. S. Ware, Ltd., 
Feltham, had an extensive exhibit of alpines 
in pans, the more effective groups consisting 
of masses of Hepaticas, Adonis amurensis 
fl. pi., Iris 6tylosa, double Primroses, the 
early hardy Cyclamens, and the like. Bletia 


hyacinthina was well shown, and we were 
particularly struck with a powerfully-scejited, 
grey-leaved, bushy Thymus bearing the name 
“French Grey.” It is a sturdy plant of much 
merit, an ideal subject to those in search of 
fragrant shrubs of the miniature type. 
Another highly interesting lot of alpine and 
allied plants came from Mr. G. Reuthe, Kee¬ 
ton, Kent, the group being rich in Crocus, 
Saxifraga, Cyclamen, Hepatica, Anemones of 
the blanda set, Iris reticulata in pans, and 
masses of haj-dy Heaths. A variety of Saxi¬ 
fraga Burseriana labelled tridendata—a name 
for which we cannot vouch—was charming, 
its handsome, shilling-large flowers appealing 
to all. Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
also brought a fresh-looking lot of alpinee 
and other plants for the first time this year. 
And here we see the value of a selection of 
the best, in which everything being good, no 
sorting or picking is needed. For example, 
Daphne Genkwa, in clear lilac-mauve, was a 
revelation, while such as Saxifraga apiculata 
alba, Forsythia intermedia spectabilis, longer 
of petal and more golden than in the better- 
known kind, Primula denticulata alba, 
Orobus vermis rosetis, and the Adonis 
amurensis fl. pi. are plants that everybody 
must possess. The Lenten Roses, too, were 
charming, as were good forms of Anemone 
blanda. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., had an exhibit of Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Hyacinths, and not least a pretty 
lot of seedling Daffodils, the result of cross¬ 
ing Narcissus cyclamineus and N. minimus, 
which were most interesting. Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., had some 
lovely groups of Hepaticas, Anemone blanda, 
Iris Sindgarensis, I. reticulata, the hardy 
Heaths adding a welcome touch of colour. 
Dwarf hardy shrubs and the shrubby 
Veronicas, and hardy Heaths more particu¬ 
larly, with many choice alpines, constituted 
the chief of an exhibit Trom the Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery. Misses Hopkins, 
Shepperton-on-Thames, again brought a 
pretty display of rockwork plants, the 
Hepaticas, double and single Primroses, and 


I^enten Roses being remarked, Messrs .J. 
C'IiohI and Sons, Crawley, and Mr. II. Hems- 
ley, Crawley, each contributed a rockwork 
arranged with alpines and shrubs, the former 
firm also having an exhibit of model garden 
furniture similar to that on the last occasion. 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, also con¬ 
tributed an exhibit of rockwork, the most 
conspicuous item being a large colony of 
Saxifraga Burseriana; the pretty and rare 
Primula Allioni was also remarked. Ex¬ 
hibits of hardy plants came also from Messrs. 
G. and A. Clark, Ltd., Dover; Peed and 
Sons, West Norwood, S.E.,; Mr. Pulham, 
Elsenham, Eseex ; and Mr. James Box, Lind- 
field. 

Orchids.— The outstanding feature in this 
department was the magnificent group from 
Lieut. - Colonel Sir George Holford, 
K.C.V.O., Westonbirt, Glos., the display 
l>eing of a most comprehensive and fascinat¬ 
ing character, at once a tribute to enthu¬ 
siasm, cultural skill, and artistic ability in 
arrangement. A dominating feature was the 
arching spikes of Laplio anceps alba, with 
which mingled the rich purples of Cattleyaa, 
while Bra66o - Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, 
Cvpripediums, and many more worthily 
plaved their part in the making of one mag¬ 
nificent whole. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, had the deep maroon coloured 
Pleurothallis Razelli and the ever attrac¬ 
tive Angra?cum 6esquipedale among many 
tilings. Messrs. Janies Cypher and Sons, 
Cheltenham, staged many good Cvpripe- 
diums in conjunction with Calanthes and 
Odontoglossums. Messrs. Sander and Sow. 
St. Albans, displayed a nice lot of 
Phalaenopsis Sohilieriana in company with 
Cypripediums. Messrs. Ch&rlesworth and 
Co., Haywards Heath, had some lovely 
Odontiodas and the Odontoglossum armain- 
villierense xanihotes, together with choice 
Cattleyas. From Messrs. J. and A. Me.* 
Bean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, came finely- 
growrn examples of Lmlia anceps Schroe* 
deriana gigantea. Cypripediums, and Odou- 
togloss-ums in variety. Sir Julius Wernhet. 
Bart., Luton Hoo, had a capital group of 
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Ornamental Ironwork 

for the Carden. 

• * . _ ' 


Tuc CT A Mn APn ^ Made in complete seo- 

| Ht O I HtlUMnU. tion.«, Bides and ends 
from {-inch best 
quailiy Rod Doal 

Matchboards as other 

, With strong hinges, 

Copyright Registered. lock and he >' Wt* Ac. 

Cash with Order Prices, floor made from 

SIZES (-IN. TONOUKD BOARD*. 

6 ft. X 4 ft. X 6 ft. . £1 12 0 5 3 

6 ft. x 5ft. x6‘fc . £1 17 0 60 

7iffc. X 5 ft. X 6} 1C. £2 2 0 8 0 

8 It. X 6fc. x 7 ft. £2 9 6 10 0 

9 fc. x 6 ft. x 7 ft. £2 14 6 116 

10 fc. x 6 ft. X 7 ft. £2 19 6 13 0 

10 ft. x 8 ft. X 8 ft . £3 14 0 17 6 

12ft. X 8ft. X 8ft. £4 4 0 210 

Carriage Paid to any Station in England and lTales. I 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, Post Free. 

J- T. HOBSON CO., 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildlnss. 
Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. I 

Works. 6 acres. Stock of Wood in Sheds, 10 000 tons \ 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., NORWICH 
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To Ensure dean and HoaHhy Tree* a I MATIX/CT HI IANH GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

___ I ® Ahca vs in stock, faroe or email ouantities. in the Alloiein 


MAXIMUM CROPS OF BEST QUALITY FRUIf 

COOPER’S Vi FLUID 

Acknowledged to be the most effective Orchard Cleanser 
and Reinvigorator. 

READ THIS:- 

Rosamomdfokd, aylesbkarr. 

December 9th, 1911. 

Dear Sira,— We are » sure that Y1 Is the thing tor 
Winter Spraying th.it we use It ouraelvea and re. 
commend It to all fruit growers. Our senior partner has 

been ill -for 3 dap ihf« week and urged Its use upon several 

fruit men of hi* acquaintance who hail not previously used it We 
have 10 acre* orchard in Ibis district and you can refer hers any 
enquner for proof of Its value.— Vours faithfully. 

LOR AM BROTHERS. 
OF AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
Sole Mira, Willm. COOPER & NEPHEWS. Berkhamited. 


"DEADERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
•*•*» dk.v/no Illustrated when answering advertisement*. 
Business firms are always pleased to bear from our readers. 


D i jtized by 


Google 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR 

VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND FLOWERS. 

, £3 10s. per ton. In bags at works. Lots under 

10 cwt . 4a. per cwt. at works, or 5B. perewt. Carriage Paid 
to any Station in England. 

Extracts from 35th Annual Collection of Reports 
NATIVE GUANO for POTATOES, VEGETABLES, Ac. 

W, Cordrey, Colnbrook: " Potatoes, excellent crop, 
clean, no scab." C. Balsam, Tiverton: - Potatoes and 
Onions, splendid crops. Never had better Greens.” 

NATIVE GUANO FOR FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, Ac. 

W. Frampton. Titchfield: " Strawberries, splendid crop; 
very satisfactory." J. E. Rowland : "Tomatoes, Cucum¬ 
bers, Grapes, Onions, Ac., excellent." 

Orders to the Native Guano Co., Ltd., 29 , New 

Bridge-street, London, E.C., where 35th year s Testimonials, 
Ao , may be obtained. AGEN TS WANTED. 

ARMY BLUCHERS, nil sewn, very best 

leather, nailed or not nailed, any sire, 6e 6d. pair. 

J port free. Leather Leggings, 2s 6<L pair.—II. J. GA8SON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 


A Iteays in stock, large or small quantities, in the fiUoirisgti* 1 - 

12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 SO by 14 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22br * 

16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 34 by 13 

Write for Lowest Wholesale Prices. 

"Sort.—Glass cut to any six in large or small 
Special Llnes.-S by «, 9 by 7. lo by 8, 12 by 8. jU‘; 
Is. extra for 3rds. PuttF. 23 lD .2 s. 6d Paint, Sasa 
Bars, Nalls and Roofinir Felt. Iron and Zinc 
Gutters. Oil and Varnish, from 
free on rail in London. Package free. All gI* M —/aliy < 
from Block at my warehouse (not from wharf. ca ‘ '4 
examined, and guaranteed to Ire in sound eondui' ..jJ 
handing to railway co. Intending purchaser* mil ™ ^ 
consider the advantage of buyingdirect 
house. All glass is carefully packed, potjDj**del’ 
of breakage very alight. Carnage i« cheaoer and aw 
quicker. Please write for wholesale 
ROBINSON. Wholesale Glass V dTfI tl*ir 

31. Moor-lane. London. E.C. continuous 
in this pa|>er for over 20 year s. _——— 

fl. A KDEN NETTI NO FOB FKljli 

VI -15 ,.rd> by 8 y»nbb Il W.; 60 V’b 
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Mabcs 2 , l9l2 


IftlV 

! Okkotbe Batod Schroeder albescens, which 
vaa much admired, while other collections 
' 2: -’‘W'T4 Oraiud.-j came from Mr. E. V. Low, 
ii:: Haywari! Heath. Messrs. Armstrong and 

Brown, Tunbridge Wells, and Messrs. Mau- 
•' mU Mil Hatcher, Limited, Rawdon, Yorks, 
to firm having nice examples of Vanda 
| Mooroi and Odoutoglossum crispum xan- 

; as* r 
ik .W| 
oarvl 




(boros among many choice kinds. 

Fruit and vegetables.- Most prominent 
in this department was the superb collec¬ 
tion of vegetables from Messrs. Sutton and 
boas, Heading, the exhibit valuable and in¬ 
structive because everything had been 
freshly taken from the open ground. The 
Royal Favourite Leek was excellent, the 
miasire. well-blanched steins appealing to 
all Other notable items included Superb 
Early White Broccoli, Matchless Sprouts, 
Nw Year Savoy, Sutton’s A 1 Kale, and 
Early Snowball Turnip. As is usual with 
the exhibits from Messrs. Sutton, the stag¬ 
ing wu well and carefully done. Apples in 
madid condition came from Sir Julius 
Wernher, Bart., Luton Hoo, Beds, (gardener, 
Mr. A. W. Metcalfe). There were many 
fine dishes of fruits, the more imposing 
bung Norfolk Beaufin, Annie Elizabeth, and 
hue's Prince Albert. The fruits were of 
high merit, and very fresh-looking and 
plump. Some well-coloured Apples came 
also from Lo-rd Falmouth, Mereworth 
Castle, and here, too, the quality was of 
the beat 

A complete list of awards and medals will 
ippear in our next issue. 


GARDEN WORK. 


UK 


Outdoor gardeh.— This is a season of un- 
J w in the garden, for much routine work 
a yet m arrears, and the w r eather is not all 
: *e desire. For the present, at any rate, the 
fast has disappeared, and the damage done, 
w far as I have seen, is lees than was feared. 
« Small plants that were recently planted may 
j require a little pressure when the surface is 
? dry to hx them tirmly in the ground. Lawns 
I my be weeded, top-dressed, and rolled, but 
I a applying top-dressing there is always the 
l iwger of carrying the seeds of weeds in the 
* fwl used. For this reason I have qsed a 
special manure, which is manufactured by 
ue horticultural chemist under the name 


f J frfkwii manure. A dressing of sand will be 
n " useful in giving firmness to tennis-lawns and 


a 

a 


tit • r J 

A M 


giving 

v greens. When the surface is fairly 
dry the moving of various trees, shrubs, and 
«niy plants may have attention. More at- 
ftiUon i s being given to the culture of hardy 
ponte, this including the formation of rock 
gvdens and bogs for aquatics. There is 
jwn for much thought in this direction, 
wth in the selection of sites arid the forma- 
rr( ;i 11011 of mounds and other details, and I do 
n ‘ : ’ ™nk everything should be sacrificed to 
: J to* picturesque. 1 believe, in rockwork 
[■; wkiag, the well-doing of the plants should 
^owwidered. In planting Roses, place a 
uw* good soil round, and, of course, the 
root* should be pruned and laid out straight. 

. „n garden.—There are probably some 

NQP w d training to do yet. Figs may 

uncovered— partially, at any rate—now, 

’ Me not likely to have frost to injure 
"bere jbe young wood was soft and 
Qjiji 601116 i&jury may have been done, 

teniperature was low on several 
_ I think it will be found that where 
precautions were taken some injury has 
a.: I .»J to the buds by birds. Fruit-trees 
,^1 Ja , ndfi _ m ?y be planted, and, as a rule, 
* t i,' n in March, if care is given ho 
mt.,; spring in mulching and 

,°°_ V6r y w «lh Remove all big buds 
TV. Grants as soon as they appear. 
^ tolniT y eveid an Y morease, and lime and 
r'N • as a dry powder during the 

tf ! k66 P f-he bushes clean. When 

P g Apple and other trees give special 
whii American blight or woolly 

iml w in the villa garden, 

Ckte J** ®P ra ymg alone will not suffice, 
acr i!?- i IUU8t ^ 8 lven during sum- 

a sSriris.'iw 
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L Digitizer 


pear on the branches. Top-dress Straw- 
berries, first taking out weeds, if any. Beds 
of alpines should also be top-dressed with 
short manure. An easy way of covering bare 
walls is to plant two-branched cordons, 
train obliquely, and not overcrowd. There 
are sometimes too many spurs on old wall 
trees, especially on Pears, and such trees 
seldom bear fruit, except at the end of the 
branches. Do the necessary thinning now. 

Vegetable garden.— Most people with a 
warm, sunny border ait the foot of a south 
wall will have • sown a few early Peas, 
Carrots, salads, etc., and the wise rule is to 
sow little and often in the case of early 
crops. Assuming the early sowings are made 
in the warm, sunny spots, the next sowings 
may be made in the open quarter. In all 
gardens where the convenience exists there 
will be early crops coming on under glass, 
and these will require extra care in cover¬ 
ing, thinning, watering, etc. A good deal 
can be done on beds of leaves mixed with a 
little stable-manure, to hold the leaves to¬ 
gether. Thus early Potatoes, Lettuces, or 
Radishes, etc., may follow Asparagus, and 
these same beds may come in later, with a 
little renewal, for Melons and Cucumbers. 
Every effort should be made to ensure good 
supplies of Mushrooms, and this means that 
successional beds should be made. Rhu¬ 
barb, Chicory, and Seakale will also be in 
demand. French Beans and Tomatoes must 
have heat, and may be taken as catch crops 
wherever there is warmth enough, as in the 
Pine-pit; and where early Grapes and 
Peaches are grown a gardener at this 
season will have his hands quite full—in 
fact, his work is never done. Every spare 
moment should be devoted to the deepening 
of the soil and fitting it for the next crop 
marked on the garden plan. 

Conservatory (repotting).— It is quite 
early enough to begin repotting the plants in 
the conservatory, which for the piost part 
consist of those w'hioh. have reached some 
size and may be more or less pot-bound. 
Though for the time being repotting may be 
delayed, it will be advisable to have suitable 
composts in a shed ready for use. Speci¬ 
men Heaths and Azaleas must have good 
fibrous peait, with an eighth part of silver 
sand. The pots must be clean and well 
drained, and the potting must bo very firm, 
with the collar of the plant kept well up. 
This is very important, as hard-wooded plants 
die if the collar is buried. It may be neces¬ 
sary sometimes to lift any plants which are 
growing in the borders, especially newly- 
uiade borders where the soil settles. It is 
a mistake to plant anything in a loose border. 
Tread it and make it firm before planting. 
Climbers may require some thinning and 
training, and should have attention before 
they get into a tangle. Tropaeolum Fireball, 
when thinly trained and given enough 
freedom, will be very effective, especially if 
blended thinly with the variegated form of 
Cobsea soandene. Baskets of bulbs of 
various kinds are very nice now ? , and there 
is plenty of choice flowers—Azaleas, Camel¬ 
lias, Lilies, Rhododendrons, and other 
things. Acers, Prunus, and others are very 
useful to mix with flowering stuff, and there 
is much variety in Ferns now in good con¬ 
dition. 

Greenhouse (pinching leaders).— There is 
a good deal of potting to do now, especially 
among soft-w r ooded plants, such as Ivy¬ 
leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
etc. Young Tree-Carnations are usually 

propagated at this season or earlier, and 
when the cuttings are established in small 
pots the leaders are stopped to get more 
breaks, as such plants produce more flower¬ 
ing-stems, and this is the object aimed at. 
Balsams and Cockscomb are not so popu¬ 
lar as they were, but when well grown they 
are useful in the conservatory. They should 
be started in a mild hotbed, and kept there 
for a time, and afterwards moved to the 
greenhouse to be near the glass, where the 
ventilation is free. A good compost for soft- 
wooded plants may be made as follows: — 
Good loam, which has been cut with the 
turf and laid in a ridge-shaped heap for six 
months, and then chopped up with the spade 
or broken up with the hands. Two-thirds 
,y be loam, one-fourth old manure or leaf- 


mould, and the remainder a mixture of 
6and, charred garden rubbish, and a dash of 
soot. Pot firmly. 

Late vineries.— The buds will be swelling 
now even in oold-houses. I am assuming all 
pruning, cleaning, and training have been 
done. If the borders are topureseed with 
bone-meal or manure compost, a light prick¬ 
ing over will generally suffice, as the roots 
are, or should be, near the surface, and 
though Vines do not resent root disturbance 
much, it is best when things are satisfac¬ 
tory not to interfere with the border more 
than is absolutely necessary. A dressing of 
basic slag, 3 oz. or 4 oz. to the square yard, 
will be useful. Changes of food are often 
desirable, and when anything is less effec¬ 
tive it is time to change. A light dressing 
of soot has been useful, and sometimes when 
the border is well drained a dressing or 
stable-manure may be given. 

Work in the Vineries. -In tlie early houses 
the Vines will be in bloom, and the night 
temperature may be raised to 65 degs. 
Atmospheric moisture will bear some propor¬ 
tion to the fire heat used. The conditions 
must be genial to obtain a perfect set which 
means that they must neither be too damp nor 
too dry. The Black Hamburgh andFoster’s 
Seedling are usually grown where early 
forcing is carried on, as they are good setters 
under reasonable conditions. 

E. Hojbday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 5th. —We have finished pruning 
fruit-trees. There is always pruning to be 
done in some form or other. For instance, 
just now it is time to prune Ivies on walls 
and elsewhere, and if Honeysuckles and 
Rambler Roses are not yet pruned the work 
may be done now. We are bearing in mind 
that the 6trong, young shoots must be left to 
flower, and a few old shoots cut out and 
weak shoots thinned. 

March Gth.— Planted root-cuttings of Sea- 
kale in rows 15 inches apart, and 1 foot apart 
in the rows. We generally sow a few Onions 
at this season, but the ground has not been 
suitable till now for seed sowing. We have 
Onions coming up under glass to plant out 
next month when ready. Parsnips and 
Salsify have been sown, and more Beans and 
Peas. 

March 7th. —We failed last summer and 
autumn to plant as many Straw r berries as we 
wanted, and as we have some good plants 
now, we shall plant another bed now or 
shortly, and run a row of Ailsa Craig Onion 
between each two rowS of Strawberries. We 
have had very good crops in this wav. 
Peaches and Apricots on walls have been 
covered with fishing-nets strained quite 
tight. ^ 

March Sth.~ Planted out Peas from small 
pots, and Lon good Beans from boxes. These 
transplant well. Having plenty of tree 
leaves, more beds for Potatoes, Cauliflowers 
Lettuces, etc., are being made up, and if 
there is not glass enough, oiled calico 
tacked on to builders’ laths will be used to 
make rough frames. Straw mats are also 
useful for protecting rough frames. All the 
mats and other covers have been removed 
from Fig-trees. removed 

March 9lh.~ Commenced planting Gladioli 
We generally raise a few siedlings^anrmally 

“ ±/ 0t &uftet * mm dls ^ much 

as imported corms. As soon as the soil 
works cleanly we shall sow flower-se^s of 
various kinds including annuals and others 
Of course, all half-hardy plants have been 
or will be, sown under glass We 
planted a lot of root-cuttfngs 0 f Jap^ 
Anemones m boxes. Old roots are cut 
rather small and sown like seeds. P 

March loth.— Little and often is 
system we are acting on as recanL A .“r 
crops. A plot of lai to be eK^hS 
a ‘T 1 , ^ and aown. ehortlv 

^ m ,‘ 19 ra, U>sr poor some old ml' 
room-bede have been passed through a half 
inch sieve, and the Grass^eed* T* 
covered with this mixture and rolled !t ^ 
firmly. Hardy edginos to n", ” , led , dow " 
borders vHlJ be replanted. : _ J'and 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, F-urnival-street, Holbom , London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
use-i in the paper. When ntore than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot ahvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately folloiviug their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf , flower , or fruit . fSnippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherudse poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Winter Aconite failing (Olive).-We can¬ 
not understand your failure with this. Perhaps the 
cause may be due to keeping the tubers too loug out 
of the ground, In which case they may have got 
shrivelled up. The corms should always be planted 
directly they come to hand. We do not think the 
birds or mice are to blame, as, if so, you would 
probably find the buds. It is strange that the 
Winter Aconite in 6ome soils increases very freely, 
while in others it dies out entirely, this latter hap¬ 
pening in those that are very heavy and cJayey. 

Rose Glolre de Dijon bare at the bottom 
(F. G.).—A very good plan to adopt with tall, lanky 
plants of this and other climbing Roses is to unnail 
the growths and renaii them on to the wall, some¬ 
what in the form of a letter 8. New growth will 
break from each bend during the summer. Bring 
the old main growth as low down as it is practicable 
before bending, but avoid straining it too much. It 
will be better to give the growth more turns than 
ore in the letter S, as, by so doing, you get so many 
more new breaks. All last season’s wood that is 
not soft and pithy should be preserved, and any 
lateral growths springing from wood made the pre- 
vious year are shortened according to their strength, 
the weakest to about two eyes, and the stronger to 
five or six eyes, or even more. 

T< , ^reesiaa the second year (Daisy).—To crow 
flowe 3 r a the U i^nn°a th " t S ey may bc Upended on to 
g^nhJ^ X r d thi ar h. hey ne€d a good place 

later whun i** 6 ab ? u *' uudaumnier or a little 
« » W £ »" dried oft stund th™ 

out of thl ' Ihif’S ~ *, at<:r r, •? turn 

and repot. We nrero? c i£*t ,lzo the bulb«, 

bulb, every yelrfM the ' SBU rL '"eh 

tween home-grown bulbs 111 bloom i n g be- 

considerable. D and those ^Ported is very 

ififfi&SgZTin frt {Be 9inner).-\]sc 
JJtrough a fine sieve Put 2 X %*’ ru , nnifl « both 

Pan aS on OVer ihe 

Put in the soil, press OD V 1 * 8 Moss. 

mmiissuss 

uioval fronwh!^ ^ necessary AfteJ^n and 

ing it S ^‘^-Pans give a mn thc re- 

Six largest ea.ri« « ne E^uhouse. 
y °ur req , St*£ ll mad : lf n Cbr ysanthe- 

lor dSSddeW * 

mmmm 

Milill! 

you mention 



are misuited for displays so early as mid-September. 
It is imperative that you retain crown buds in 
the case of each variety named above. 

A north aspect conservatory (if.).—Un¬ 
doubtedly your greenhouse is at a disadvantage at a 
certain time of the year because it is on the north 
side of the house, but it gets a fair amount of light 
in the summer and does not need shading. Hence 
you should be able to flower in it in the summer 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Petunias, Begonias, Helio¬ 
tropes, Roses, on the back wall, and climbers, such 
as the Trumpet Honeysuckle, or the blue PlumJ>ago 
capenois, at the ends, it would be unwise to have 
climbers on the roof with your aspect. You would 
find most Ferns, some of the hardier Palms, euch 
as Keutia Fosteriana, Phoenix recliuata, and others, 
do well, and such fine-foliaged plants as Aspidistra 
iurida variegatn, the India-rubber-plant, Araucaria 
excel6a, Ophiopogons, Aralia Sieboldi, and similar 
fine-foliaged plants, do well all the year round. You 
have a great advantage in having a very open 
country behind your house. 

TREE8 AND SHRUBB. 

Shrubs for seaside garden (Caroline). -The 
only plants likely to succeed are the Tamarisk, the 
8ea Buckthorn, the Siberian Suit-tree (Hulimodendrou 
argenieum), tlie Tree-Purslane(Atriplex Halimu*), the 
Spanish Broom, the Laburnum, White Broom, 
Coluteas, Eecallonias, and Hydrangeas. Among ever¬ 
greens may be mentioned Mie F.uonymus in its many 
varieties, Arbutus, and Laurustinus. 

Treatment of dwarf Japanese trees (W. 
Harper).— Your dwarf Japanese trees will only need 
the average attention given to plant© grown in pots— 
that is, sufficient water to keep the soil in a moderate 
state of moisture, and an occasional syringing to 
remove the dust which is sure to accumulate on the 
plants. No trimming of the roots or cutting in any 
way is required, as the plant has been gradually 
inured to this semi-moribund state by a process of 
semi-star vat ion till it© stunted condition has become 
chronic, and it is ©o permanently dwarfed that any 
attempt to grow it freely would probably fail. If 
the soil become© too much wasted add a little more. 

FRUIT. 

Planting fruit-trees on lawn (H. G. U.).— 
It seems to have been hardly needful to place pieces 
of brick at the bottoms of the holes in which you 
planted your few fruit-trees, seeing that the whole 
site of the lawn is made up of moved soil, including, 
as you say, much builders' refuse. Y’ou must not be 
surprised later to find that the lawn settles down 
very unevenly, and even your trees may yet go 
rather lower than you anticipated. The hole© opened 
for the trees, 2 feet broad, were probably large 
enough, if the tree roots were short, but we should 
have made the holes So inches wide at least, to have 
enabled the tree root© to be laid out thinly over 
the hole. We trust you do not plant too deep. 
The roots nearest the surface should have been 
buried about 3 Indies. We fear you did wrong in 
adding too much rotten manure. That is not a 
pood factor In the soil for newly-planted trees, but 
it makes a fine surfuce mulch or manure when the 
trees are well established. As the soil is so loose 
und of recent formation, if at all good, the trees 
should soon root freely into it, and, indeed, may pre¬ 
sently make too luxuriant growth. Fifteen feet 
apart is amply wide for dwarf or bush trees. 

r wa«hing of fruit-trees (J. ft. R.).- 

Laustic alkali solution ordinarily in use consists of 
caustic soda (sodium hydroscide), 98 per cent. Grcen- 
oana, or 98 per cent, commercial, both being the 
same, and caustic potash or pear lash (crude car- 
°/ Potash), and soft soap. The proportions 
areTV „f use ,0 J- the nuking of 10 gallons of wash 
soft\oan of u S au ? tlc 8t *ia. 2 lb. of potash, and * lb. 

experienced the same difficulty 
and flnd d it f?r J, g to prociLre the chemicals locally, 
?hie eithr./ 5r^ fe CODV t nient and cheaper to pur- 
factnrino a garden ©undriesmau or manu- 

S vo,f * hcin,st : This we advise you to do. In 
7orthriCkiL n of b ?. aware o* it, the ingredients 
ready blended g ln /in thlS T ash . are now to be b ' ld > 
tenU of which In ^ aUinJllB U b * each ’ the ^ 
accordina to nr n Sh ^ f Wl11 ’ wben dissolved 
from 10 ^gallons to ° n \ he label8> 111 ake 

the spceS of fn,i 4 )r gall ^ of "»*h. according to 
wouldflnd thi© SI i \\ 13 r f<J^rca for. \ou 
conveniences for^oinc p C k you haVe 

♦n the weigh in cof S r-w, • Sa 'e».time and trouble 
of the wash w?iich on ♦ / >ri u r ^ bc making 

of both has’to be h ckrefuU y ^ CttU5t ‘ C nature 

SHORT REPLIES. 


See note in our Issue of February 


sith S ’ Killic h. 

SrSA ' 1 rz&g&ZL 

T ^y sale. and yoiLr * 8 °° d ,’ 8houl d And a 

an advertisement Yn p L an , W, J b * to insert 

in ?h Pu t the P?tas1t?s f? a dl ‘ niDg papcrs -- 

“V.tbe garden—anv rSSSut fr , Jgr . an8 anywhere but 

th , do for jt - The ane ’ or hedgerow 

‘hwcau.ing it to rufto t in ^ ‘<x> nch, 

may renot "ith no flowers.- 

sUrtrng |„ to r« ns just . M 

fathers «• ■«*, X** Pa?^ t by “ « 
OQ “ Grow,’in^T ,Mrfp Ye °rs' S^bfcrih lUCk ' n 8 Otlt its 
Hth, Ian ng)ar ee Onions,” iunur\ her -~ See article 

]*e y le 1 *^ ifl ^ 

VM ^ 


Horticultural Society. 2, Certainly not. Ui the lea^ 
ripen off of their own accord. — J. ftooloiu-KiDdlv 
©ay wliether you wish the plants of t|M IMiii 
colours you mention to be permanent or only for tlw 
season. If for the summer only, then for red you 
may use Alternanthera amoena, with red fflii»«- for 
blue. Lobelia; for white, Alyssum montanor ttd 
for pink, Saponaria calabrica.—Sax.-^hrubj that 
bloom in tiie spring require to be pruned site; 
flowering, this, of course, varying with the 

whether early or late.- S. £. Armitro».I-In*B 

probability the roots have gone down Into the clay 
soil. Your best plan will be to have It lifted, the 
old soil removed, drainage added, and fresh soil 
given. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND ntVXTI. 

Names of plantS.-T. Garflrth.-l, Dcodrobium 
nobile; 2, Ccelogyno cristata. See treatment of 
same in coming issue.— A. Carrington .-The 

Loquat or Japan Medlar (Eriobotrya japonic*).— 
Sunflower .—Narcissus pall id us praeeox .—Min Ltti 
- We cannot undertake to name Camellias, as to do 
this with any certainty one must be able to have 
access to a collection in order to compare the 
flowers. 

Name of fruit.- W. B .-Apple probably Feani't 
Pippin, but much too shrivelled to name with any 
degree of certainty. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

One and All, 92, Long Acre, W.C.-Flower and 
Vegetable Seed* for 1912. 

Jones and Atwood, Ltd., . Stourbridge.-Lift of 
“ John Bull ” Cast Iron Sectional Boilen , 

Books received. — ” Lawe’s .Agricultural Truk. 

Annual Report for 1911.”-“ Eighty-second Annual 

ResjKvrt of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
Ireland.” __ 

OBITUARY. 

MRS. ROBB. 

We regret to announce the death of Mre. 
Robb, ono of the most enthusiastic of 
amateurs and lovers of hardy flowers and 
trees of our acquaintance. Brought up in a 
good gardening atmosphere in her brothers 
place at Great Tew, she always retained her 
Jove for the art, and in her own garden at 
Golden Field, Liphook, had a choice collec¬ 
tion of trees and flowers. She was also a 
great traveller in search of things of beauty 
even venturing into places so remote a» 
Mexico, Asia Minor, and Morocco. 
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of Perennial Flower; 

are described wd jUw 

t rated in BEES 
CATALOGUE. 

Wiite for it. 

It tells yon bo* yw ®f t 
hare a glowui <w 
pi»y of flow*" 
Jon. Ut to Dec. Jbt 
No trouble, ooce tj 
nlxiiu we , *** 

Bsr-S* 

beddinf 9* «!* 
summer, it will 
»ou how to » f 
money »ud get fo* 
results iota 
bargain. 


If you think of Herbaceous Borders as 
half the year, it will dazzle you with 
which are s delight to their owners all the yearro" ^ 
explains how planta and planB are ^eide 

borders, or beds of any sire at so much per 
thiB, it tells you how to grow Rock Plants without 

Writ© for th© Catalogue now, 

i «*t you Forkffc 

BEES, 175 b, LIVERPOOL 

ADMITTEO ordinary Flower SUckfl, yi^ rt J^*niore 

conceded GREEN BAMBOO CAMS a* 

IVrite To-day for Free Sample and 
A. E DAVIES AGO , 164. LereMtreet. CttyR g*g»g^l[, 

TADOO IS A GROWING ,1. 

” kinds of Plant*. It will enable you to i ?. M d » h f 
and grow your plant* with a minimum or tron ^ i 
maximum of suocew. It produces V^decl out ^ 
en*ure* brilimncy of colour, increase* the or ^ 
p —~i ' Not a manure. Sample, I*. Bushel. 3a. 6d., 3 bush AW 
x&y&i c*rr, paid.—JAI>X> CO.,Oi*Unmi)‘A)ii 
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ST. JOHN’S 
■j NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED NURSERYMEN. Established 1804 . 
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SHRUBS AND CLIMBERS. 

6d. A LOT, 


:C 

*?! 

S* 

UlS 

It-' 

4" 

k* 

>4 
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I Anpflopiis Veilchi 
iAaa» r Frees 
J Aadt Tree, l.ir^j 
JAnaiMjaponira 
] Arbutus Untdo .. 

1 Apricot Trtc 
1 Apple Tree 
1 Arbor Vit® 

SHKiberries 
IBtaboopalmsta 
I Baa.boo, Golden 
1 Bamboo, Silver .. 

1 Herberts seqitiefolia 
3 Herberts Dsnriiii 
3 Broom, yellow 
JBroom, white .. 

1 Blue Rose.. .. 

1 Cob Nut.6j 

JUiprrout.. 

.Cuprous macro 
2Christmas Trees.. 

1 Chrttau Tree .. 

I Coiooesster 
JOcmstin, white .. 

3 Groat i*. blue .. 

3 Chmi Boses 
2Crimson Ramblers 
2Cbe*nutTrws .. 

1 ftanotbui 

2 Dennis gracilis .. 

J Dwarf Shrubs .. 

! Eider, gulden . 

2 EuanjrtBits gold . 


Ibcsllonia.6d 

1 English Oak 
1 Flowering Currant 
1 Forsythia 
I Genista Andreana 
1 Guelder Rose .. 
lGloirede Dijon .. 

3 Green Holly 

1 Golden Holly 

2 Gooseberries, largo 
2Honejiuekle 
1 Honeysuckle, scarlet 
1 Hydrangea 
1 Hiiwath* Rose .. 

SEP. Rom 
1 Handswotth Box 
l Irish Iry ,. 

J Iff lohata, largo 
I By dentata 
Hrygractlu 

1 Iry Caenvoodinia 
JLturustimu 


fij 
M 
.. 6d 
.. fid 
.. Gd 
..61 
.. fid 
.. 6d 
.. fid 
.. fid 
.. 6J 
.. fid 
.. fid 
.. fid 
.. 6d 
.. fid 
.. fid 
.. fid 
.. fid 
.. fid 
.. fid 


I 1 Laumstimi* 

2 Lilac, white 
1 Lilac, white, large 

1 LiDie, broad, red 

2 Laurels^ Caucasian 

1 Laurel, Caucasian 
1 Laurel, Portugal 
I Loganberry 

1 London Plane, 5 ft. 

2 Lavender, finest.. 

1 Laburnum, splemlid 
1 Tea Itose .. 

1 Myrtle 

1 Mountain Aah .. 

1 Mock Orange 
1 Marshal Neil 
1 Passion-flower .. 

1 Periploca, 6 ft. .. 

1 Pm us pcnnata .. 

2 Polyantha Roses 
2 Pink Ramblers .. 

1 Pyracantha, scarlet 
1 Peach Tree 
1 Plum Tree.. 

1 Purple Beech 
1 Primus Pissardia 

1 Pear tree.. 

2 Itose of Sharon .. 

2 Kugosa Hoses .. 

2 Rosemary, fine .. 

3 Red Currants .. 

3 Black Currants .. 

2 Sweet Brier 
2 Sweet Bays 

1 Sweet Bay, largo 

2 Snowberry. good 

1 Skimmia. flue shrub 
| 1 Spanish Brojtu .. 

2 Spiraea trees 
1 Spirtea. large 
1 Seven Sisters It >se 
1 Siberian Crab .. 

1 Tree of Heaven .. 

3 Thu is Lobbi 
1 Thuja 1.obbi, large 

1 Tea Rose.fit 

1 Virginian Creeper 
1 Vi tie repens 
1 Veronica, blue ,. 

1 Veronica, red 
1 Veronica, white .. 

1 Walnut Tree 
1 Weigela, line 

1 Wistaria sinerts-'n 

2 White Ramblers 
2 Yew*, English .. 

*2 Yellow Ramblers 


Id. SMITH (Co. 
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WORCE STER] 

FRUIT 

18 Acre* of Saleable 
Tree*. 

ROSES 

Hundreds of Thousand* 
Open-Ground or Pol 

SHRUBS 
& TREES 


PLANTS! 

® Aljmim saxatile .. 6d 
1 Aiparsgui plmnosa .. 6d 
1 Aiucia lopanvha .. Cd 
6 Artcbua italica .. fid 
Jj Auwitiia .. ..fid 

* Aroli* Swboldl .. fid 

lAit».Jinri .. ..gd 

JOGurq Paniics .. ..6,1 

Red Pxnjie» ,. .. fid 

JJYtllow Panties ..fid 
JOPoac^k Panties 6d 
WhuKicrlwting .. fd 
SftobMfiSb.kini .. fid 
SRoksHerMujesty .. 6d 
30Canterbury Bella .. 6d 

JOComaiiotis, nnxed ..fid 
lunations, red ..fid 
iJtWong Marg. .. fid 

^SSSSLiBH**, 

Edwrd .. fi,j 

WBorkCwui .. ..fid 

Mleletnum, « u tumn w 

dou ^ ..6d 

URuitieckia .. I', fid 

.fid 

2G«m* fngrans ..fil 

ifST* •• 

ivies'.: - •• $ 

:: S3 

RPheMint-tyePmk .. 6d 
..61 

iJ'JWri Orient vie fij 

Sg&S? :;S 

|&5 K ‘ eu . ;;g 

5 Roots.. 6d 

Haar*:: : ;SS 



PLANTS! 

6 Sago Root* 

12 (laillardias 
2f0 Oypsophila 
50 Sweet Williams 
20 Galega, blue .. 

100 Cabbag i . 

12 Per Sunflowers 

3 Carnations, named 
12 PenstemonJ .. 

25 Dianthus, single 
fi Eucalyptus 
6 Fuchsias 

4 Iris Germania .. 

6 Lobelia rardinalis 
12 Lychnis, scarlet 
12 Evening Primrosa 
12 Saponaria, dMo. 

6 Michaelmas Daisies 
3 Red Hot Pokers 
12 Solan urns 
3 Pyrethrunis, dble 
white .. 

50 Sileno, pink .. 

20 Strawberries. Pxtn. 
20 Do., R. Sovereign 
20 Do., B. Champion 
20 Bo.. Pillbasket 
50 Erysium yellow 
12 Salvias, scarlet 

1 Palm .. 

2 Fancy Ferns .. 

2 Genista .. 

1 Pampas Grass .. 

6 White Marguerites 
o0 Yellow Eryaimua 
50 Cauliflower 
75 Sweet Pea Plants 
12 Tomatoes Sunrise 
12 Tomatoes Supreme 
12 Tamatoes Comet 
12 Calceolarias, hybrid 
,20B r ompton Stocks 
100 Red Cabbage .. 

3 Dielytra Bpectabilis 
2a Gladioli, scarlet 

23 Gladioli, hybrid 
25 Gladioli Holland! 

25 Gladioli Bride.. 

9 Tiger Lilies 

50 Ranunculas .. 

10 Nicotian* Affirm 
10 Heliotrope 


(19 Acre*) in immense 
variety. A superb col- 
of Herbaceous 
Four Acres of 
Clematis and 


lection 

Plants, 

Glass. 


other climbers in pots, 

SEEDS 
& BULBS 

The best procurable. 
Lists Free, 


12/6 WORTH FOR 1/10 


Beans, 4 Pint Kidney Beans. \ ounce each of Smiths' Model 
Onions, Turnip. Beetroot. Carrot, Radish, Cress, Mustard, 

I iacket each of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber, 
Iroecoli. Parsley. Given Gratis Six Packets of Flower 
Seeds, Smiths’ Waved Sweet Peas, and 2 lbs. of New 
Potatoes (Smiths’Golden Wonder), Named, for 1 b. 10d., free 
on rail.—R. SMITH A CO , Dept. F., Seedsmen, Worcester. 

200 PERENNIAL COLLECTION, 2/3 

PLANT NOW TO BLOOM ALL SUMMER. 

■J- —l Pvosny, 1 Red Hot Poker, 1 Evergreen Shrub, 1 
Rose Tree, 5 Carnations, 10 Carnations, 5 Hollyhocks. 20 
Sweet Williams, 20 Wallflowers, 20 Cornflowers, 20 Ery- 
sinums, 20 Galegia, 15 Ssponiria. 10 Chrysanth. max., 10 
Pansies, 10 Linum, 10 Honesty, 10 Dianthus, 10 Rudbeckia. 
Separately packed, free on rail, 2s. 3d. 

HERB COLLECTION. 

1WTAMMOTH LOT.-6 Sage, C Thyme, 6 

-Lv-L Parsley, fi Mint, 1 Rue, 2 Wormwood, 2 Fennell 1 
Pennyroyal. 31 good plants free on rail, Is. 3d. 

CLEMATIS. CLEMATIS. 

nUR Speciality. Granl batch to offer this 

season, on canes; fine plants. Alexandre. Belle of 
Woking. Beauty of Worcester. Duke of Edinburgh. Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Gipsy Queen. Jackmanni. blue, La France 
Nelly Moser, Smith's Snow White, Is. each. 

DOUBLE CARNATIONS, 
LAYERS. 

\AJ E have a fine batch of strong layers of Car- 

” nations, will p’ant well now, including Smith’s 
Scarlet, Uriah Pike, Salmon Queen. Raby Castle, Red 
Braes, Bunrise; also White, Pink. Buff, Crimson ahadtd 
every one labelled, in P2 distinct sorts, for 2s. 6d. dozen. 


ROSES. 

OVER 100.000 TO DISPOSE OT THIS SEASON. 
FINE. HEALTHY PLANTS. TRUE TO NAME 

HAN SUPPLY H.P. in such varietie as Abel 

Carriere, A. K. Williams, Alfred Colomb, Baroness 
Rothschild, Beauty of Waltham, Captain Christy. Capt. 
Hayward, Chas. Lefehvre, Countess of Oxford, Duko of 
Edinburgh, Duke of Took, Pupuy Jauiain. Fisher Holmes, 
General Jacqueminot. Marie Rady. D. of Edinburgh, Ulrich 
Brunner, F. K. Dnishki, Hm{h Dickson. Gabriel Luizet, 
Louis ran Houtte. Mrs. J. Lxmg, Magna Charta, Marie 
Beauman. Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Prince Camille do 
Rohan, Ulrich Brunner, and hundreds of others. Please 
name your reouirements. 5d. each. 4s, 6d. dor.. 

HYBRID TEAS. in such varieties as Anne Oliver, Bessio 
Brown, Bouquet d'Or, Celine Forestier, Enchantress, Francis 
Kniger, Hon. Edith Gifford, K A. Victoria, Killarney, Lady 
A»htown, Liberty, Mdm. Lamflard, Mum. A. Chatenay. 
Maman Cochet, Mra W. J. Grant, Hermosa, Mdm. N’ 
Levavasseur, Perle do Jardine ,Souv de Pore Notting, Lady 
Roberts, Homer, G. Nabonnand. Corallina, Earl of Warwick. 
Papa Gontier, aud all the leading varieties, 6d. each, 
5s. od. doz. 

ROSES, in such varieties as Crimson Rambler, 
>> hite Rambler. Yellow Rambler, Pink Rambler, Dorothy 
Perkins. Lady Gay. Hiawatha, Seven Sisters, Tausendschon. 
Gloiro de Dibn, W. A. Richardson, Gardemc, Bennett s 
Seedling, and many other varietie*, fid. each, 5s. fid. duz. 
Extra selected, 9d. each, 7s. fid. dor.. All free on rail. 

12 CLIMBING ROSES, 2/8 

XJAVING an Extra Lsrge Stock of Climbing 

J-J- RoBes this season, we are offering good healthy plants. 

B f, W. A. Richardson. M. Niel, Crimson Rambler. 
White Ram bier, Pink Rambler, etc., all named. Free on 
rail for 2s. 8u. 

12 SPLENDID DWARF ROSES, 2/9 

M°* r JL n ® rni0U8 T enable us to offer at these prices 

Fra " ( i®.- h Druachk i. w Cutbush, 
C. Testout, Dr. Hogg, China Rose, Marie Rady. Crown 
‘ et0 ' 12 -"*'" e4 - 

STANDARD ROSES. 

OPECIAL OFFER OF WEEPING ROSES 


UGHARD SMITH & CO., 


Google 


CREAT CLEARANCE OFFER 

m OBAND STANDARD PEAfcS RIB 
FIVE YEAR-OLD FRUITING TREKL 

BEURRE Gifford, Bon Chretien (William’s) 

Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Mari^Loube Pruni V * 
8ame Viani03'as\sttuillard k! yV elL^Heiei^cd ^ A 

hundreds l0 oT in oth a e r r e s: a BLeiheim 1 "oSS?’ Co5’ hav ® 
Pippin, Beauty of Kent, Alfhston. Northern rfcnRe 
Warners King, Bramley Seedling Glad«««L n S reenin «. 
Beauty of Bath. Worcester Pearmtln, RnS’"? h PB * 1 ' 

Um Pippin, King Pippin, I>ord ^ oa8 - Ailing- 

Ecklinville Seedling. GaRcoigne ,Q uarrer td**n 

Uold,n Spire, Irak PeMhflSS Su“o& r^.T?,' 1 N »W«. 
Newton Wonder, and others. * ldol «J r ' Lofd Grosvenor, 

T A 1 LARGE TEAINED trefs 
I n Apples, Pears, Plum* iv»chp, a 1 >’ 

2b. 3d. each, in names as above. * ^ pnc °L*, Cherrie*, 

, , cherries FIVE years old. 

. u »i«* 

SSW 1 ” 1 ™'' “ MirD.V," Il! ‘ d ‘ 

Elton, large w°I ell .° 

Uoremor Wood VOgtim* 

RA8PBERRIES Is. A DOZEN. 

SMITH St GO’S 

'"■ngS' 1 ' 

Th Ex?£5^l r rv i “ p * cked ' ,rw “ 

EXTRA FINE TEN-FEET TREFq ** 

*%S* K,!sS A, h . 

SHRUBS. 2,. M e.™ 1 ™"";, KVERGBP.EK 
and Green Euonymus, Acacia** finir™/” 0 « . ^ ron *' Golden 
Purpie ppd WkiU. E« IS^pr^^. jg 


^Digitized h) 
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105,000 FREE COPIES 

OF 

DOBBIE’S 

New Catalogue 

And Guide to Horticulture. 

208 Pages . 200 Illustrations . 


IF YOU WANT 


SEND TO 


Thl* Firm has the largest Retail 8weet Pea Trado In 
the Kingdom. Their quality Is known all over the 
WORLD as being equal to anything in the market 


A copy will bo sent with pleasure gratis to 
anyone applying for same, who encloses 3d. 
in stamps to defray cost of postaeo and 
mentions “ Gardening Illustrated." 

or 

A free copy will be sent to anyone ordering 
cither of the undernoted Collections of 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS FOR 1912. 

Each packet in Nos. 1 and 2 contains 50 Seeds. 

No 1 12 Useful Crandlf ora Varieties ..13 

No. 2.-12 Best Crandtf<ora Varieties .. 1.6 

THE TWO COLLECTIONS FOR 2 S. 

And 2') Seeds each of four Striped Varieties free of charge. 
Each packet in Nos. 3 and i contains 25 Seeds. 

No. 3.-12 Good Waved Varieties .* - 

No. 4. 12 Best Waved Varieties .2 f 

THE TWO COLLECTIONS (3 and 4) FOR 4 /- 

And two extra packets free of ehargo. 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE 4 COLLECTIONS, 6/• 

SPECIAL LIST ON APPLICATION OF 

NEW VARIETIES FOR 1912. 


First Prize, Shrewsbury, open to the Kingdom. 


WEBBS’ COLLECTIONS 

OF 

' VECETABLE SEEDS. 


The BEST VALUE in Britain. 

— - English-saved Seed.- 

Tkr figures iji bratktU lit note the nmn'er »f 

Collection A. - Six Splendid Exhibition 
Varieties: Dobbic’s Sunproof Crimson (12), 
Isobel Malcolm (12), Ivanhoo (12), Mrs. Hard- 
castle Sykes (12), Mrs. Hugh Hickson (12), 
Nora Unwin (1 o), 1 / 3 . 

Collection C.—Twelve Splendid Recent 
Introductions Arthur Green (12), Dobbio’a 
Cream (10), Earl Spencer (12), Helen Cres 
venor (15), Lady Knox (10), Marchioness of 
Tweeddale (12), Marion (12), Melba (0), Mrs. 
Cuthbertson (10), Mrs. Heslington (lO), 
Mrs. \V. J. Unwin (12), Thomas Stovcnson 

HO), 4 6 . 


Arranged to produce a constant supply oi 
Choice Vegetables for the Table and Exhibition 
Wo nderful Value, (carriage free.) 

21/T COLLECTION contains 66 VARIETIES 
15/- COLLECTION contains 49 VARIETIES 
12 6 COLLECTION contains 45 UR ET tb 
7/6 COLLECTION contains 34 VAR ET tb 
5 • COLLECTION contains 25 VAR ET ts 
7/6 COLLECTION contains 17 VAKltnp 
10/6 •EXHIBITION’ COLLECTION «£» 
32 SPECIAL EXHIBITION VARIETIES 

Co.Unti of these and tanCotUctin. m 

ILIUSTRATE0 CATA10CUE POST FREE 

Rfiodsmen to H.M. Kin* Ceor*. 


THE BEST TOMATOES, 3d. per pkt. of about 200 Seeds. 
THE BEST CUCUMBERS, 6d. per pkt. Of 10 Seeds. 

THE BEST ONIONS. Excelsior or Alisa Craig, 
6d. per pkt. of about 1.0C0 Seeds. 

BEIT, 9d.; BRUSSELS SPROUTS, Sd.; CABBAGE, 6d. ; 
CAULIFLOWER, 1/4; PARSNIP, 2d.; TURNIP, 3d.; 
LETTUCE, Bd. to 8d. All per ounce. 

rii a*e compare these prices with what you are pi 
ALL OTHER SEEDS EQUALLY CHEAP AND 

FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


COOD. 


“ACME" 
WEED KILLER 


Guaranteed 


Garden Seed 


For Destroying Weeds, Moss, Ac., < 
Carriage Drives, Carden Walks, 
Roads, Ac. 


Talks with You 


If YOUR Garden is worth sowing 
with Seeds at all, it is worth sowing 
with GUARANTEED Garden Seeds, 
especially when they cost no more. 
They save two-thirds YOUR timo and 
labour, and ensure MUCH LARGER 
and MUCH BETTER yields - enable 
you to get tho MOST PLEASURE and 
PROFIT out of EVERY SQUARE 
FOOT of YOUR Garden. Supplied 
directly from Grower to Sower, with¬ 
out intermediate profits. 

Sudden changes in Gar don manage¬ 
ment are gonerally to bo avoided, but 
the change from UNGUARANTEED to 
GUARANTEED Seeds in YOUR Garden 
cannot bo too sudden. 

Write to-day for a FREE COPY of onr 


THE “ACME” 
POWDER WEED KILLER 

Dissolves Quickly in Cold Water, 

Sizk of Tins: 

No. x, sufficient to make 121 galU., i lwJlage M 
-• M :: 50 ” ” M- 

Tina^frcc. M frce <d * 

LIQUID WEED KILLERS 

Strength, i In 25 and i | n 50. Prices on 

application. 8 ° n 

WINTER WASH 

100 galls, of Wash, 7 f 

1 oz. sufficient for 1 g : 

ARSENATE OF ] 

1 ,b - softlcient fo 

FUMERITE" f, 

KTTiJfty 

EXTRACT ( 

CiDE, 1 ifj,p 

’’SJSI'PJBKP 


BULBS, 

AND 

Plants 


or Fruit Trees. Hoard of 
gallon sufficient for 

I. water. 1 o. 

$«* ot- 

^ Kail*. of Water. Po8lago 

°f QOASSIA. INSECT!. 

’ fNaECTICIDE. a Y'. fl ;® S i'V' 

FADING. LAWN sand. 

iy»nicui,,. w . pp „ c<t|on 

iSStek Lane, 


" GREAT 164-PAGE ;; 
GARDEN SEED GUIDE 


I ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITV. 

THE CATALOGUE 

of above will be sent post free on application 
to lheir Offices at 

Overveen, Haarlem, Holland; 

or to their GENERAL AGENTS- 

MERTENS & J 0 ** 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AjfijS 
U R B ANA- C HAM 


free to you s 
get it NOW) 

Addresa ua personally— 

toogood &. SOI 

Tho King s Seedsmen, 
■ -SOUTHAMPTON_^ 
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Aw**, homegrown 
AqanflU Spreugen .. 

IV-;vna Glotre de Lor- 
rtlne. increasing 
Brrbeni Danrioi, in- 

or»»lng. 

Rtnh, the Burning 
Carnation#, rust on .. 
i jrnution Triumph .. 
t‘»ti»cartia ^ 

On y«nthmunt#,spring 
iropagatiou of 


('hronodoxtiH, selecting li! I 
Chrysanthemum Mrs. 

Geo. Bundle ancl its 

sports.143 

Chrysanthemums, .lap- 
rtiieBu. reclaesitkalim 

of.H8 

CUmuti * critpa .. 147 

Clematis Jackmani .. 154 

Climbers for greenhouse 

wall .143 

Cocos flexuofia .. .. 143 

CTeeper, evergreen, for 

I house.151 

| Crocus Sieberi .. .. 141 

Dahlias, amateurs’ .. 147 

Daphne Genkwa .. 142 

’ Dendrobituu nobilo .. 113 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Crape Trentham Black. This, referred to 
in the issue of February 24th. (p. 107), used to 
bo grown in the U.H.S. Gardens at Chiswick 
uwler the name of Long Noil* d’Espagne, 
uwler which name it was sent to the Royal 
Horticultural Society by M. Leroy, of 
Angers. No doubt it is a foreign grape, and 
*m arrival in England was rechristened. Mr. 
Fleming, at one time gardener at Trentham, 
«;ts the find to call attention to it, hence the 
"rigiu of the names Trentham Black and 
Fleming^ Prince. 

Plumbago Larpent??. 1 think “ Kirkcud¬ 
bright” may succeed with this useful and 
inarming autumn-flowering plant if he will 
plant it in a dry, sunny, rockery between 
nones, and not give it up for dead until well 
if to spring. I have grown it for a number of 
'■ears, not only here but in a garden in much 
the same position as that your contributor 
lias tried it in, and have found no difficulty 
in keeping it there. In other gardens \u 
Kirkcudbrightshire it lias been found hardy. 
\ wall garden is a capital place for it, and it 
likes nothing better than rambling among the 
►tones there. Sun, dry soil, and plenty of 
►tones are what it seems to like. Ess. 

Crocus Sieberi. —The flowers of this 
,'pened with me early in February, a little 
liter than I have occasionally had it before, 
h grows freely, and a little group in bloom in 
a sunny part of the garden is pleasing in the 
nwonth of February. The flowers, which are 
h f a hue called- by some “lilac,” and by 
others ‘'purple,” arc of good form, though 
"ithout the stiffness of some of tho florist's 
Iroeusee, and are brightened by the yellow 
( l'r<>at. The orange anthers and filaments 
► lve a brighter aspect to the flower than it 
"nuld powers were the flower all of the same 
colour. It is a native of tho mainland of 
uceee. Maw describes the colour as ‘‘pale 
purple.”—s. Abnott. 

Hardy Haaths In a Lancashire garden.— 

ie beauty and value of the hardy Heaths in 
S™* ar€ bow much more frequently recog- 
D . , an( l the taste for rock gardening has 
them a fresh 6phere for their uscful- 
T**' c , * bo6e who have no rock gardens 
M'- t. them valuable in the extreme in 
' * * a€r€ ts a nice collection of the best 
n, aiK * var * e ties in the gardens of Mr. 
,. 1 n t ^ att * R t Hyning, Lancashire, as, in 
tbos€ cultivated in the rocTi 
2 r* e are ma <*«* of them in per- 
Hut-im Erom mid-winter to late 

in fW are . a ^ wavs some hardy Heaths 
r ' ^‘JBing with the varieties of E. 
ib* mu* and finishing up with 

J, l Van€kie9 of E - vulgaris.—A, 

My earliest flowers of this 
(Wi.., on a clnmp of a small, 

l°r , wb,cb I b^ve had here 

ruirr 17 *k these opening about Feb- 
i i daresay manv.aponl* wmiiit 


daresay many^p^ople woul< 
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Du-lytra spcclabilis 
Erlangea lomentosa .. 
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Heaths, hardv, in a Lan¬ 
cashire garden 
Heath, the Mediterra¬ 
nean . 

Ibc-ris gibraltariea 

Kohl-Kabi. 

Law and custom 
Li hernia floribunda 
LitUmia modrata 
Lueulia, planting out 
Mistletoe parasite, the 
Narcissus minimus 
Orange trees, scale on . 
Perennials, flowering, 
for balcony 

I Plants for table decora¬ 
tion . 

I Plumbago Larpentm .. 


Potatoes, quality in 
Poultry 

Primula deuticulat a all'.v 
Primula malacoides 
Primula obc-onica 
Rhodatithcs 
Rhododendron Rrmujh 
toni, mr. unman 
Rhododendron dtihurt- 

cum . 

Rock yanUn, a IIV.<t >>f 

Entjlnnd . 

Roses for India 
Roses, mulching and 
manuring 
Be ilia hi folia 
Bnowdrops 
I Snowdrops, early 


ouldi* Be 

S le 


think this variety small and insignificant, 
but it is quite a pleasure to see these deep- 
blue flowers on such a dwarf plant—it is 
only 4 indies high—especially as they show 
up well against a mass of Cerastium Beber- 
steiui, which trails over the stones behind, 
and through the lower leaves of which the 
Scilla spears. The effect is very pleasing. 
Another form of Sc ill a bifolitv, which 
opened on February 20th, is one I have had 
for some years as S. bifolia grandiflora, a 
taller, larger-flowered variety. These two 
are a long way in advance of tho other 
clumps of Soil la bifulia that I have here.— 
S. Abnott, Dumfries. 

Rhododendron dahuricum. This is a 
plant all should welcome in the early spring 
garden. It is not so pleasing in its colour 
as, say, R. priecox, blit it is earlier. 1 have 
it in a small, bed in a sheltered position, 
but it receives very little sun, as a hedge 
intercepts this to a great extent in February. 
It was in full bloom with me on February 
19th, and, although a shrub with rather 
sparse foliage, is yet most pleasing. The 
flowers arc of a kind of purple colour, not 
by any means brilliant, but pretty and ac¬ 
ceptable. Tho variety would appear to be 
that called R. dahuricum sempervirens, as 
it retains its foliage. Another small Rhodo¬ 
dendron, sold under the same name, is very 
imic-h later, and is thus not of the same 
value. R. dahuricum is of upright rather 
than bushy habit. One of its great merits 
is its eariinees, and this compensates for 
many failings. It is growing in common 
loam of a rather light nature. 

Apple Lord Burghley.— The illustration of 
this highly-flavoured Apple at page 78 was 
good, and the accompanying note well 
describe* it. For many years I have con¬ 
sidered this oue of the very best Apples for 
use, from January onward. Some twelve or 
fourteen years ago, when at Fordo Abbey, 
I planted” a bush-tree in a warm spot, the 
soil having been well prepared previously. 
From the first it grew well, and although it 
is, as you say, prone to canker, with me this 
did not cause much trouble. When it had 
been planted three years it commenced 
bearing. When paying a visit to Forde 
Abbey in October last I was pleased to see 
the progress the tree had made, and the fine 
crop of fruit on it. I brought home tome 
fruits, storing them in a box in an iron shed. 
On seeing the illustration I took out some 
fruits, which several growers tasted and found 
the flavour excellent.—J. Crook, Cumbcrley. 

Effects of severe frost on vegetables, 
etc.— When the rain came after the hot, dry 
summer most things grew rapidly. With 
such a mild time un till early in February, 
growth in many green crops never ceased, 
and in this state” they were not able to endure 
the severe frost which followed. Spinach, I 
note, is injured badly, while some of the 
plants are quite dead. Of spring Cabbages 
many axe -killed. Of. the Dwarf Curled 
Borecole, where the plants had begun to 
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grow the tender leafage is quite brown, 
while the plain green-leaved kind* have 
esca|K*d injury. White Turnips are rotting 
oil the ground. Broccoli, especially Borne 
kinds, ha* suffered. Wallflowers have been 
injured. Many that were large and very 
green are dead, while those that were hard 
and wiry have escaped. Limnanthe* Douglasi 
ha* perished in many places, but the full ex¬ 
tent of the damage cannot be seen for some 
weeks to come. J. Crook, Camhrvhy. 

The Mediterranean Heath. This flowers, 
as a rule, before the winter blooming E. 
carnea has gone past f»r tbo season, and it 
ie an important plant for the rock garden, 
the Heath-bed, as an edging, or for the front 
of the shrubbery. H is easily grown iu nny 
soil devoid of lime, although ii can be culti¬ 
vated where there is only a modicum of Unit, 
as I have proved. When in bloom in spring 
it is most acceptable, though even in winter 
it is a pleasing evergreen. Several varieties 
are to bo met with in cultivation, but the 
following constitute as distinct a cot as is 
possible. What is known as the typical E. 
mediterranea, said to bloom in June, ks often 
much earlier, and bears pretty red-purple 
flowers. E. in. alba flowers earlier than the 
foregoing, and is a m<st pleasing white- 
flowered variety of this popular Heath. 

E. in. carnea is very early also, and bears 
sprays of pleasing flowers of a pale flesh 
shade, not so bright, however, ns those of 
the species known as E. carnea. This can be 
cultivated successfully in ordinary loam. 
Some recommend shade, but with me it 
always thrives best in full sun. -S. A. 

Cathcartia villosa. I hope that, in reply 
to “An Amateur of Hardy Flowers,” others 
may give their experience. I raised plants 
from seed obtained last March with results 
very similar to those of your correspondent, 
and have just sown another pan of need. A 
very exhaustive paper on Meconopsis and 
Cathcartia, by Col. Train, appeared in 
“Annals of Botany,” Vol. XX., No. 80, for 
October, 1900. Ho describes four specie* of 
Cathcartia, C. villosa being the only one so 
far known in cultivation. “ All of them have 
slender, non-scapose, leafy 6teras with 
perennial root-stocks and few-flowered cymes, 
or even solitary flowers terminating these 
leafy stems.” “All four species are truly 
alpine, none of them occur below 10.000 feet, 
or go beyond 14,000 feet above sea-level; all 
are confined to the zone between 25 degs. nnd 
30 deg 3 , lat. N,” The flowers of C. villosa 
are yellow ; thoce of the other three species 
blue or purple. The article from which the 
above is quoted is full of information, and 
should be studied by nnvone interested in the 
Himalayan Poppies. If C. villosa is perennial 
it w ill probably die down, or may require the 
protection of a sheet of glass from the damp 
and wet of our English winters. At the time 
of writing T have two plants of Meconopsis 
paniculata that have cqnje.safety through this 
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protection, while a third plant, left quite ex¬ 
posed, has, I fear, succumbed.—G. G. Baker 
Cress well, Hamdale, Alnwick. 

Snowdrops. —A feature of this year is the 
large number of Snowdrop blooms. 1 do not 
think 1 have seen so many for ten years. We 
are longing for some dry weather. Over an 
inch of rain was measured last week, and the 
ground is sodden.—II. II., Caterham Valley, 
Surrey, Feb. 26th, 1912. 

Yucca in flower.— It might interest your 
readers to know that I have a Yucca in 
flower in this garden. It flowered early in 
February, and, of course, the frost has now 
killed the blooms, but not till they were 
fl inches or more in length. This Yucca 
flowers about every three or four years, but 
up to the present year always in midsummer. 
—Watford. 

Fuchsia fulgens.— How pleased I am to sec 
Fuchsia fulgens referred to among the 
“Notes from Weston-super-Mare.” Many 
years ago I used to grow it as a regular 
“stand-by” for ornamental tubs. Its noble 
form and foliage were always a joy to an 
artistic eye. There was also another variety 
which I think was called Earl Beaconsfield. It 
w as smaller and more free flowering, but had 
not such handsome foliage as Fuchsia ful¬ 
gens.— Priscilla. 

American Apples in England.— In a 

cottage garden here there is a tree of the 
Newtown Pippin. It has always yielded 
well; the fruit, however, is getting smaller. 
The tree is of 4 feet girth, and no doubt, from 
the presence of many trees close by, which 
came from Cobbett’s nursery, this had the 
same origin. Having enjoyed many of these 
Apples as well as those from America I can 
but hold that it is worth growing in this 
country.— Hugh II. Beevor, Ilargham, Nor¬ 
folk. 

Primula malacoides. This is an excel 
lent plant for the early spring decoration of 
the greenhouse. Of the easiest possible culti¬ 
vation, seed sown during March will give ex¬ 
cellent specimens for the early months of 
next year. Good stuff may be raised in pots 
4 inches in diameter, which will carry from 
twenty to thirty spikes of pale lavender- 
coloured blooms, growing in whorls. Seeds 
germinate freely, the plant offers no diffi¬ 
culty in culture* and may confidently be re¬ 
commended to the amateur.—K. 

The Burning Bush (Dictamnus Fraxinella). 

We have grown the Burning Bush, both 
purple and white varieties, in somewhat large 
quantities for years. It has a curious pun¬ 
gent smell, and the stem and flowers are 
covered with fine hairs or nodules. These 
contain a volatile oil which vapourises and 
burns in a sudden flare when a match is 
applied to the stem. This I have often done, 
and in still evenings in July have had plant 
after plant flare up with no apparent differ¬ 
ence, either then or afterwards, to the 
flowers, stem, or foliage.—D. R. 

Sweet Peas of to-day.— I read with groat 
glee M. L. Williams’ “ awful heresy ” rc the 
above. A year or two ago I ventured a like 
remark in a letter to your paper, and was 
most severely criticised by other corre¬ 
spondents in your columns. But, all the 
same, in company with many another 
genuine amateur, I maintain that opinion, 
and am glad to see M. L. Williams now ex¬ 
pressing a similar sentiment. The truth is, 
we are sick of the Sweet Pea craze fostered 
by florists. Many would much rather have 
the older Sweet Peas, with their true, neat, 
natural form and delicious fragrance, than 
the “ floppy," shapeless, and frequently scent¬ 
less so-called “Sweet” Peas of to-day.— 
Priscilla. 

Early Snowdrops. It is not uncommon to 
see flowers open at the close of November of 
Galanihus Elwesi, especially the first season 
after thev have been imported. Some two 
years ago I bought some bulbs, planting them 
early in October. These were in full bloom 
early in December. This season the first 
bloom was open on New Year’s Day. I have 
had the same thing occur on a damp soil in 
the west. Undoubtedly this arises from the 
bulbs coming from districts where they ripen 
their growth early. I have found in many 


gardens early blooming depends on early 
ripening. During the past autumn the Mont- 
bretiae in my garden started into growth a 
month earlier tnan usual. This arose from 
their being forced to rest by the drought.— 
J. C. F. C. 

Daphne cenkwa.— This pretty, yet uncom¬ 
mon, species of Daphne was noted at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on February 20th. It is a deciduous species, 
and bears when in bloom a considerable re¬ 
semblance to a small plant of the Persian 
Lilac. The flowers appear just before the 
expansion of the foliage. A native both of 
China and Japan, Daphne Genkwa was in¬ 
troduced from the first-named country by 
Robert Fortune in 1844, but it has never be¬ 
come general in gardens. It occurs in the 
lists issued by some of the Japanese nur¬ 
series, but in this country it is very rarely 
met with. As a flowering shrub for the 
greenhouse at this season it has much to com¬ 
mend it. This Daphne appears to be some¬ 
what variable in the colour of the blossoms, 
and I believe a while flowered form ha6 been 
recorded, X. 

The Centianella (Centiana acaulis) In 
Kirkcudbright. In the garden at Brough¬ 
ton House, Kirkcudbright, the residence of 
Mr. E. A. Horncll, the artist, the Gentianella 
grows freely, and at the end of February 
quite a sprinkling of the lovely blue flowers 
was to be seen. The climate of Kirkcud¬ 
bright is very mild, and the Gentianella has 
been in bloom practically all winter. It 
thrives well, as a rule, in the whole district, 
and many fine edgings aud masses are to be 
met with in. this county. The treatment 
afforded it seems to vary much, and the 
puzzle is why it fails in so many gardens. 
The plants in question receive plenty of 
manure, but this is not tlie ordinary treat¬ 
ment in the shire, as hard, stony soil is con¬ 
sidered the most acceptable. Yet the plants 
at. Broughton House would contradict this, 
as there G. acaulis is as fine as it is possible 
for it to be.—S. A. 

Narcissus minimus. —This little gem among 
the Trumpet Daffodils came into bloom early 
in February, thus retaining with me its re¬ 
putation as lieing the earliest of the Daffo¬ 
dils to bloom in the open. In 6ome seasons 
one would think that N. cyclamineus would 
forestall it, aud this year it looked as if it 
would come in advance of N. minimus. I do ) 
not think that many are aware of the 
variability of this, the smallest of the Trumpet 
Narcissi, but it varies both in size and in form, 
although the latter is not such a variable 
feature as the stature and size of the flowers. 

I once had what was said to be the true 
N. minimus, as originally reintroduced, this 
being a smaller and more refined flower than 
that I now have. It is such a charming little 
flower that lovers of the Daffodil should 
never be without it. Its true place is in the 
rock garden, and a few clumps there are de¬ 
lightful at this season. —S. Arnott. 

Primula obconica. — This is usually 
treated as an annual, a fresh stock of seed¬ 
lings being raised every year, but two-year- 
old plants might with advantage be given a 
trial. I was led to do this owing to an 
accident with a pan of seedlings, which had 
not been sown until after the usual time. 
Fortunately, when the accident happened, 
the old plants had not been discarded, and 
they were cleaned over, shaken out of their 
pots, and the blooms removed. A spare cold- 
framo was available at the time, and they 
were planted in it, and shaded for a few days. 
During the summer the plants were care¬ 
fully attended to, the flower buds being regu¬ 
larly removed, and plenty of water given. 
Towards the end of October they had made 
luxuriant growth, and were then put into pots 
7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, care being 
taken to lift each plant with a good ball. 
They were placed straight away into a green¬ 
house, and shaded for a few days during 
6 unny periods with newspapers laid lightly 
over the plants. In a short time they began 
to bloom, and throughout the winter made a 
magnificent display, the blooms being quite 
as good as those of seedlings, and the foliage 
massive and healthy, in most caseo almost 
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concealing the pots. At the present time, 
February 12th, while naturally failing a 
little, they arc still very bright, and if given 
a rest would, no doubt, with the advancing 
spring, take a fresh lease of life.—K. B. T. 

Iberis gibraltarica.— For two months, 
from the middle of December to the middle 
of February, this handsome Candytuft was 
to be seen in full flower in the rock garden 
at Kew, where it created a good deal of 
interest. As is the case with the commoner 
sub-shrubby species, I. sempervirens, it ie an 
excellent plant for an old wall, or amongst 
ruins, for if a large enough pocket of soil 
exists for it once to obtain a secure foothold 
it continues to grow and increase in size for 
many years, the slender, matted branches 
hanging down the face of a wall to a depth 
of several feet. It is also a good plant to 
introduce as a carpet on stony ground, a wide 
mass being very conspicuous by reason of the 
white flowers contrasted with their setting of 
small evergreen leaves. When used for 
walls, small plants are infinitely better for 
the purpose than large ones, for they become 
established more quickly, and withstand 
drought better during the early months which 
succeed planting. As cuttings root easily 
there need be no scarcity of young stock. 
I. gibraltarica is a native of Spain and 
Morocco, and lias long been an occupant of 
our gardens.—D. 

Chlonodoxa8 selecting. -A little selec¬ 
tion should, I think, prolong the season of 
bloom of these lovely bulbs. I have for 
the last couple of years noted the early 
flowering of one individual bulb of Chiono- 
doxa eardensis. The flowers of this indivi¬ 
dual bulb of C. sardensis were fully open on 
February 19th, a long way before any other 
Chionodoxa in my garden. It has been 
practically contemporaneous with mv first 
clumps of Scilla bifoiia, of which only two 
are in bloom as this is written (February 
21 st). The trouble in selecting varieties of 
the Glories of the Snow is the fact that they 
increase very slowly by offsets. A good 
many years ago the late Rev. C. Wolley- 
Dod, wdio was one of the first growers of the 
Glo-ry of the Suow in this country, wrote 
me on the subject, and we agreed that the 
Chionodoxas are very slow of increase, ex¬ 
cept by seeds. With only one bulb of a 
special variety one feels chary about at¬ 
tempting any artificial method of hastening 
the production of young bulbs, and they 
are happy who can induce the Glory of the 
Snow to Increase freely by means of offsets. 
By the way, is C. amabilis Leiebtlini still 
in existence?—A. 

The Mistletoe parasite. I read with 
astonishment the remarks of “A. D.” in a 
recent issue under this heading. I intro- 
duced Mistletoe after much pains into » dis¬ 
trict where it was unknown, have attempted 
the introduction of the scarlet-berried 
variety, and read the accounts of foreign 
species whose peculiarities are most deeply 
interesting. I have grown for quite thirty 
years large plants on Apple trees and Haw¬ 
thorn chiefly, and have never 6een “gouty 
swellings and deformities” in consequence of 
the union. I have seen thousands of plants 
on Hawthorn in Worcestershire, and on 
Poplar in Normandy, and the hosts were per¬ 
fectly healthy. I gathered last autumn a iu 
crop of fine Apples from a small Ihbston 
Pippin on w hich were some very’ large Miste- 
toe plants. “ A. D.” speaks of a parasite « 
if it were a loathsome disease. In the case 
of Mistletoe it is (as much as a graft) a per¬ 
fectly healthy part of a healthy 
usually. In the case of the Red Rattle, whic 
is often parasitic, I never saw any sign ® 
disease as a consequence of the uni • 
“A. D.” will be convinced as to * 

he saws through a large Apple-branch wner 
Mistletoe wood forms part of the fiction. 
consider English Mistletoe most beau i 
and interesting. In another com 
parasite, the Dodder, the harm it ? ftU8 *f 
the mechanical effect of the twisting^*** 
which strangles the host. I agree with 
Sussex,” the main difficulty of grong 
Mistletoe is the want of perfectly ripe aeew- 
Mid-February berries are quite ripe, eo now 
is the time.—J ohn Innes. 
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time. As.a strongly-scented variety, how¬ 
ever, it is worthy of inclusion in any collec¬ 
tion however choice. E. Jenkins. 


green, the wall would be at all times covered 
with foliage. Jasminum grandiflorum is a 
verv free winter-flowering variety; it is welL 
worthy of more extended culture. For the 
first year or two after being planted out it 
does not make much growth, but when once 
well established, it grows freely enough. 
Swainsonia Osboruei and S. galegiefolia are 
two very free-growing and profuse-flowering 
climbers, making a fine show whilst in 
bloom; the former has purple blossoms, the 
' also a white form 
reetly-seen ted 
which 

the blossoms being 
an Ipomeca. 
alba can be 
are 

still, they rank amongst the 
of all cool-house climbers, 
is not, strictly speaking, 
a climber, but it inay be trained to a wall; 
its flowers are deliciously scented. Another 
very suitable wall plant is Daphne indica 
rubra, which is not met with very often in 
a flourishing condition in a pot, but when 
planted out in a peaty soil it will thrive very 
well. Tills being another sweet-smelling 
flower, it can bo confidently recommended; 
the plant is of rather slow growth, however. 
Habrothanmus elegans and its variety 
Newelli are very free climbers, but they 
would possibly be of too robust a growth. 
The Passifloras and Tacsonias would neither 
of them do so well against a wall as upon a 
roof. 

Whatever climber is chosen from this list 
look well to the drainage and use the beet 
soil that can be had ; this may consist of 
equal parts of loam and j>eat, unless where 
otherwise specified. Another point to ob¬ 
serve is to secure plants that are perfectly 
free from such.insect pests as mealy-bug and 
white scale, both of which will give no end 
of trouble later on.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION TRIUMPH. 

Tui 5 fiue addition to crimson perpetual- 
Bc'wertng Carnations is of English origin, 
and received an award of merit so recently 
M February 6th of the present year, the 
fli>t-clas6 certificate of the Perpetual Flower¬ 
ing Carnation Society having been granted 
to it in December last. The colour may be 
test described as crimson-scarlet to separate 
iv> from the duller crimson maroon shades. 


CLIMBERS FOR GREENHOUSE WALL. 

I have a lean-to greenhouse, 13 feet long, with a 
back wall l) feet high, anil wish to cover it with a 
flowering creeper, or, rather, with creepers, as I 
have thought of planting Asparagus plurnosus on a 
part of it. There is a fctage 2 feet wide, 6 inches 
deop, and 2 feet 8 inches high. The stage has 
G inches of spar on it at the present time. This L 
intend moving, and think of making some brick pits, 
so as to plant the climbers out. The house is occu- 


latter red, there beim 
called alba. Another 
climber is Mandevilla suaveolens, 
flowers in tho summer, 
somewhat similar to those oi 
Both Lapageria rosea and L. 
strongly recommended, but the flowers 
not scented 
very finest 
Lueulia gratissima 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Planting out Lueulia. I have a greenhouse, 

12 feet high and 20 feet by 20 feet, kept at a mini¬ 
mum of 50 degs l want to plant iu a border a 
Lueulia gratissima and a Daphne rubra. Will it be 
too warm for them? If not, will they do best in 
shade, semi-shade, or full light, as 1 could give them 
either?—E. H. Gray. 

[A minimum night temperature during the 
winter of 45 degs. would be better for the 
plants named by you than one of 50 degs. 
Still, provided other tilings are favourable, 
they should do well in the temperature 
given by you. With regard to the position 
iu which they are likely to succeed best, the 
most favourable place for them is where 
they get. all the light and sunshine possible 
during the winter, while in summer they 
arc shaded from the suns rays. From this 
you will form an opinion tvs to the best posi¬ 
tion for your plants, as if the shading re¬ 
ferred to is of a permanent nature, then 
semi-shade would be the best.] 

Rust on Carnations. - Picking off leave* 
and dressing the foliage are "but partial 
remedies. More drastic measures must be 
taken if the grower desires to make himself 
secure against the ravages of rust. This 
enemy of tho Carnation comes like a thief in 
tho night. Too frequently its presence is not 
perceived until it has become too well estab¬ 
lished to be got rid of by ordinary means. 
There is only one safe way, and ‘i would 
advise a correspondent to take it, though I 
must admit that some courage is needed. 
Burn every plant that is affected, bury the 
soil in which the plants are growing, and 
thoroughly wash the glass and woodwork of 
the house. The object is to get rid of every 
lurking spore, a few of which will, if left, 
bring on the same trouble. Then procure 
plants from a distance—as far north as pos¬ 
sible—with a guarantee that they are free 
from rust.— J. Corn hill. 

Cocos flexuosa.— This Brazilian Palm i» 
at the present time grown in far greater num¬ 
bers than ever before, indeed it must now be 
assigned a place among ihe most popular 
members of the Palm family. The reason is 
that fine-folinged plants of a light and elegant 
character are more in demand than they ever 
were. In a young state Cocoa flexuosa is not 
particularly attractive, the leaves being few 
in number and uir 1 "-^ 1 * v • 


Conation Triumph. From a photograph of -flowers sent by 
Mr. C. Engclman , Saffron Walden , Esiex. 
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the fronds numerous, but as the plant grows 
they become much divided, and are then 
greatly appreciated. As a background, or 
for lightening up groups, this Cocos is largely 
used. Specimens from 6 feet to 12 feet, or 
even more, in height may now be often seen. 
In order to obtain saleable plants as quickly 
as possible, this Palm is often grown in con¬ 
siderable heat, and well supplied with 
moisture, but before it is used for decoration 
care is taken to thoroughly harden it off. I 
do not know whether from a botanical stand¬ 
point there is any difference between Cocoa 
flexuosa and Cocos plumosa, but as generally 
met with in nurseries the two appear to be 
the same.—X. 

Uttonia modesta.- One does not often 
see Littonia ruodesta in the private garden, 
even although it may be one in which there 
is plenty of stoves and warm greenhouses, 
the most suitable places for this plant, 
although it can be grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse. It flowers in early summer, and 
is an excellent subject for climbing up a 
short pillar or for running up a little bit of 
trellis. Tho Tulip-sluiped, bright, orange- 
yellow flowers are borne in the axils of the 
leaves. Turfy loam and fibrous peat, with a 
little old manure will grow the Littonia well, 
potting the tubers about March, and cover¬ 
ing them with about 2 inches of soil. When 
they have made some growth they should 
have every encouragement by supplying 
them with plenty of water, but this should 
be gradually withheld when the plants begin 
to ripen, which will be shown by the foliage 
beginning to turn yellow. They should be 
kept dry all winter, and shaken'out and re¬ 
potted in spring.— Essa. 

Rhodanthes.— Amongst annuals for pot 
culture few things are more charming in 
spring for indoor blooming than the Rhodan¬ 
thes. Even those who do not grow them 
will admit that a few plants, when seen in 
bloom with their Daisy-like blossoms of pink 
and silver, are very attractive both for win¬ 
dow and table adornment, more especially 
when we remember that owing to their “ever¬ 
lasting ” character they keep in better con¬ 
dition longer than ordinary blossoms. It has 
always been somewhat of a surprise to me, 
however, that people who have greenhouses 
do not make greater use of them, because 
there is nothing difficult about their culture, 
and one may have them in bloom without sub¬ 
jecting them to very great heat within about 
a couple of months from the date of sowing. 
A small packet of seed of Rhodanthe 
Manglesi (pink) and maeulata alba (white) 
should lie procured now. The seed, which is 
of a “fluffy” nature, should be sown very 
thinly in pans or boxes filled with a compost 
of two parts loam to three parts leaf-mould, 
with a good sprinkling of coarse silver sand. 
When the plants have attained their recond 
leaf they may then be Dotted off, twelve to 
eighteen in a pot, according to size, and will 
'he best served if they are placed on a shelf 
near the glass. In their early stage they must 
not be watered too frequently, otherwise they 
quickly damp off. As they grow, it will be 
found that they need some support, and a 
few twigs, or two or three thin stakes, placed 
in each pot, around which raffia may be tied, 
will answer tlieir requirements. A little 
stimulant applied now and again will improve 
the quality of the blossoms.— Woodbast- 
WICK. 

Srnall-tfrowlntf Acacias.-At the Horticultural 
Hall on February Cth two of the h<yt of the Acacias 
for growing in small pots were noted. The two were 
Acacia lincata. a freely-branched, rather upright- 
habited little bueh. with narrow, soft-preen leaves, 
end a profusion of tiny golden balls. The other— 
Acacia DrmnmonJi—has divided leaves, somewhat 
siigge- five of those of the Rue. and pale-yellow blos¬ 
soms deposed In a hottle-brush-like manner. These 
Australian Acacias include some very beautiful 
flowering plants for the greenhouse, but. in common 
with many other delightful hard-wooded subjects, 
thev are gradually dropping out of cultivation-in- 
«lerd, at the meeting above alluded to an old-time 
• gardener was lamenting the fact, and stated that in 
. h« opinion they would be practically unknown to 
the coming generation.—X. 

Hrlantfea tomentosa.— Grown for the first time, 
seedling plants of E. tomentosn are now in. bloom. 
' The flowers resemble to a considerable extent those 
of the Eupatorium. but are of a bluish shade. Tlie 
plant is rather straggling in character, but may be 
more compact when grown from cuttings and regu¬ 
larly pinched—K. 


QARDEN FOOD. 

SOME OF MRS. EARLE’S RECIPES. 
Mrs. C. W. Earle is one of our moot earnest 
and practical food reformers, and, judged by 
her dinners, an excellent cook. She has pub¬ 
lished, along with Mrs. H. Bryan, an instruc¬ 
tive little book, “ Diet Difficulties ” (Trus- 
love and Hanson, 6d.), from which we cull 
some recipes : — 

SriNACH souffle. —Cook Spinach in boil¬ 
ing water salted, pass through a sieve, bind 
it with a little thick Bechamel sauce, add 
3 or 4 yolks of eggs, according to the quantity 
of Spinach ; add at the end the whites well 
beaten to a froth, put into a souffle dish, cook 
in the oven. 

Seasoning mixture.—2 oz. of mixed dried 
herbs carefully picked and pounded to pow¬ 
der, £ oz. of newly-ground black pepper 
mixed together and sifted through a per¬ 
forated strainer. The best assortment of 
mixed herbs is one compo.sed of equal weights 
of Marjoram, Thyme, and Rosemary. 

Paprica sauce. —Peel 4 large Onions and 
cut them up, put 6 oz. of butter into a sauce¬ 
pan, add the Ouions, and stew them a bright 
golden colour. Rub them through a fine 
sieve with half a pint of sour cream, a little 
salt, and half a teaspoonful of paprica pepper 
(to be bought at any good London grocer's). 
Heat again. This sauce is good with any¬ 
thing. 

Salsafy. —Take a bunch of Salsafy, wash 
well. Prepare the water in which to cook 
them by adding a handful of flour, a little 
6 alt and vinegar. Add your Salsafy, and 
boil until thev are cooked. Drain them. Dip 
them in oil to which some chopped Onions 
and Carrots have been previously added. 
Dip them in a frying paste, fry a light brown, 
and serve very hot. 

Brown Potato soup.— 1 lb. of Potatoes, 

1 lb. of Onions, both sliced and browned in 
butter in a frying-pan; place in a saucepan 
w ith 3 pints of w ater and 1 or 2 Celery stalks, 
simmer for one hour, pass through a strainer 
or sieve ; season as liked with salt, pepper, 
and Iiemon juice, add a teaspoonful of butter 
and more water or milk if desired less thick ; 
return to saucepan, serve hot with squares 
of toast. 

Savoury Tomatoes. — Take 3 large 
Tomatoes and cut them in halves, take out 
tlie insides and mix thoroughly with some 
bread-crumbs, a little grated cheese, a gill of 
cream, salt, pepj>er, and half a teaspoonful of 
sugar ; replace in the halves, and on the top 
of each half place some buttered paper. Put 
in the oven to cook, and when browned the 
Tomatoes will be cooked. Serve each half on 
a round of thin buttered toast. 

String soup. —Cut up two large Lettuces 
in small pieces, slice up a piece of Cucumber, 
a few leaves of Mint, Tarragon, Chervil, and I 
Parsley. Dissolve 1 oz. of butter in a sauce¬ 
pan, put in the vegetables, stir a few 
minutes, then add 1^ pints of good vegetarian 
stock, and simmer till tender. Remove the 
soup from the fire, add the beaten yolks of 
two eggs mixed with a gill of milk, season 
with salt and pepper. It must not boil or it 
will curdle. * 

Potage parmentier. — Slightly fry in 
some butter, Onions, Leeks, Carrots, and 
Celery for five minutes on a moderate fire. 
When slightly brown add peeled Potatoes, 
but not cut up, and 6omo vegetable stock. 
Let it cook for an hour, then pass it all 
through a sieve, put it back into a clean 
stewpan, let it simmer, and take off the scum. 
Mix in a basin the yolks of three eggs, some 
cream, a little fresh butter, pepper and salt. 
Add to these a little of the soup and strain it 
into the soup tureen, pour the boiling soup 
on it, and serve with or wthout crusts. 

Lentil soup. —Put i lb. of brown German 
Lentils to soak in cold water the day before 
they are wanted. Boil them un over a hot 
fire, being careful to cover them* and only to 
put enough water to soak them. Let the‘fire 
be less fierce when they begin to cook and 
keep adding a little water, removing from 
the surface any scum or skins. Fry brown in 
butter a tablespoonful of flour with an 


Onion, and pour into the Lentilaotip « 
ally, stirring well all the time; add hot 
water if necessary, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve with crusts of fried bread. 

How to dress Spinach. — Boil the 
Spinach tender without putting any water to * 
it in a bain marie—i.e., stand the china 
saucepan in boiling water. When it is done, 
squeeze it between two plates, pound it in a 
mortar, roll it into balls, and throw them 
into cold water. When you want to use it, 
put it into a stewpan with some cream and a 
very little salt and pepper, or a 6mall piece 
of butter and a few spoonfuls of vegetarian 
stock. Let it stew quickly that it may not 
turn yellow, and stir it well. The white ot an 
egg beaten into it is an improvement. 

Macaroni cutlets.— Boil \ lb. macaroni 
in water, not making it too tender, chop 
slightly, add 6 oz. bread-crumbs, eome 
chopped fried Onions, a teaspoonful Lemon 
Thyme, a couple of Tomatoes fried in sauce- 

C an after Onions, and one white of egg to 
ind. Mix, roll in flour, shape into cutlet#, 
fry in oil or butter until crisp and brown. 
Serve with the following sauce:—Melt 1 oz. 
of butter, stir in one dessertspoonful of flour 
until free from lumps: add a teacupful of 
milk, and stir until it boils, colour it brown 
with some brow ning. Finally add 20 to 30 
drops of Tarragon vinegar. Food value of 
this dish is 326 grains of proteid. 

Vegetable soup.— The vegetables must 
all be boiled in separate saucepans. Three 
Onions. 3 Carrots, 4 Turnips, 1 small Cab¬ 
bage, 1 head of Celery, 1 pint of stewed 
Tomatoes, 1 small bunch of sweet herbs, 3 
quarts of w ater. Chop all the vegetables, ex¬ 
cept Cabbage and Tomatoes, very fine, after 
boiling separately ; put them on the fire wkh 
3 quarts of water, simmer gently for half an 
hour, at the end of that time add the Cab¬ 
bage previously parboiled and chopped up. 

In fifteen minutes more put in the pint of 
stewed Tomatoes and bunch of sweet herbs, 
give all a good boil for twenty minutes. Then 
put it through a colander, return the soup to 
the fire, stir in a good tablespoonful of fresh 
butter, half a cupful of milk, a little cream, 
and a little salt. Thicken with a little corn¬ 
flower and serve very hot. 

French way of cooking Endive.— Boil 
the leaves in plenty of 6alt and water, just as 
if you were doing Spinach or Cabbage. When 
tender, pour the whole on to a large sieve, ami 
as soon as the hot water has drained away, 
put tlie sieve under a Up and let cold water 
run on it for some time. This applies to the 
boiling of all green vegetables—Cabbage*, 
Sorrel, Cauliflowers, Cos Lettuce, Cabbage 
Lettuce, etc. After the cold water, put the 
Endive on to a ehopping-board, or if re¬ 
quired to be quite smooth as a puree, rub it 
through a fine hair-sieve. In both these 
cases return it to the fire, after having first 
put in a china saucepan a pat of butter to 
dissolve with one spoonful of fine flour. Do 
not put the vegetable in before the butter and 
flour are well amalgamated. When this is 
achieved, stir the vegetable well lip with the 
butter and flour, and let it simmer for 
another fifteen minutes. Add a little cream 
or milk quite at the last moment, just to 
make it look soft and pretty. It must not be 
thicker than a thin puree. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Louisiana Pecan Hut.-I usually 
amuse myself in winter with the Pecan Nut 
from the eastern States of America, and find 
it a very well-flavoured, 6mall nut, but not 
easy to extract from the shell. It generally 
comes in the autumn and winter, and I had 
to give it up in February, when Messrs. 
Jackson and Co., of Piccadilly, sent me a 
sample of the 6oft-shelled Pecan, which 1 
liked very much, and at once sent for. It * 
a true Pecan, not of a rich brown colour Ukc 
the other, but grey and somewhat larger, and 
the shell, instead of being hard, is delicate 
and easily broken. The flavour of the kernel 
is excellent, and it is very welcome at this 
time. Why it should come so late I do 1106 
quite know. I suppose it to be the same 
species as the other growing in a richer sou 
and a more southerly climate.—W. 
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^OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HARDY FLOWER GARDENING AT 
WESTWICK. 

Osk of the beet examples of hardy flower 
gardening which it has been my privilege to 
is thut at Westwick, where garden¬ 
ing of more than one kind is undertaken in 
right good earnest. That this is true of 
hardy flowers may well be gathered from the 
accompanying illustration, which shows a 
portion of the famous herbaceous border 
there. The picture, indeed, reveals so much 
<*f the liberal mindedness of the planter, the 
splendid results attained, and the ideal 
character of the situation and surroundings, 
that one feels that little need be said from 
these points of view. Happily, however, not 
all of the splendidly-conceived arrangement 
ho now refer to could be included in any one 
picture, and the fact is of the utmost im- 


face the visitor, reveal their inner seifs, as 
it were, while productive of a display whose 
value is more than doubled by comparison. 
That is one of the achievements of Mr. 
Davison, the gardener, while the added 
beauty of the flowers will be a gain to our 
gardens for all time. These facts are men¬ 
tioned thus briefly to show that gardening of 
many kinds is indulged in at Westwick, 
while the example of hardy-flower border 
with w’hich we are now concerned will surely 
go a long way to prove that that work also 
is worthily done. In justice, however, it must 
be stated that. Westwick is a favoured place 
—favoured alike by situation, soil, tree 
shelter, and possibly, not least of all, by its 
nearness to the sea. Hence one meets with 
examples of exceptional grow th : of a rare or 
somewhat difficult plant doing uncommonly 
well; of a plant like Litbospermum prostra¬ 
tum spreading out into almost yard-wide 
lines; of Troprcoluro epeciosum affording 


ing subjects and others requiring shade and a 
certain degree of uniform coolness or even 
moisture. Here it was, indeed, that one came 
across many old favourites — Shortias, 
Ramondias, Galax aphylla, Primulas of the 
viscosa set, Cypripediums, Trilliums, Gen¬ 
tians of half-a-dozen kinds, and many more. 
What might have been more or less of a 
revelation to many were the great vigour and 
freedom of growth attained by such well- 
known moisture-loving subjects as Cypri- 
pedium spectabile and Trillium, while the 
rare and beautiful Madeira Orchis, O. foliosa, 
was at home in the uniformly cool, sandy, 
peaty soil in which it grew'. One ventures to 
give greater prominence to the conspicuous 
success of 6uch plants as these in the circum¬ 
stances, because it might prove an induce¬ 
ment to others to go and do likewise. Too 
frequently the cultivator and the amateur, or 
beginner more particularly, cling all too 
tenaciously to hard and fast rules, altogether 



Pari oj the herbaceous border in Colonel Petre's garden at Westwick , North Walsham. 
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• ffliv be seen, formality is conspicuous h 
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curtains of unrivalled flower splendour and 
elegant leufage on walls 18 feet or so in 
height; and, tantalising as it may appear to 
those who try this thing and that and fail 
miserably, responding all the time to the 
simplest methods of cultivation, methods 
which might be foredoomed to failure if 
applied on the same rule of thumb principle 
elsewhere. Be the garden ever so favoured, 
this much must be added in justice: that 
the most is made of the opportunities pre¬ 
sented, and that success would appear to 
crown every effort. 

The handsome herbaceous border at West¬ 
wick is some 350 feet in extent, with an aver¬ 
age width of about 35 feet, its widest part 
being 60 feet and its narrowest part 15 feet. 
In great part it is enclosed bv a Holly 
hedge, some fine examples of Beech-trees 
constituting a near background, and marking 
also the commencement of an adjacent wood. 
The wall shown on the right of the picture 
has a north-west aspect, the narrow border of 
feet wdde being devoted to smaller grow- 
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ignoring possible equivalents. Thus, for 
example, shade is considered absolutely 
essential to certain plants, but if these be 
placed in fullest sun, with a never-endino- 
supply of moisture within reach of the root 
fibres, the plants are not merely content, they 
are exceedingly well suited by the change, 
and often much more vigorous and delightful! 
Conversely, a moisture-loving subject, or even 
a bog plant, is frequently seen to be per¬ 
fectly happy in shade that is uniform and 
permanent, and the knowledge of the fact 
renders hardy-plant gardening on a more 
diversified scale possible within limited areas 
than would be the case otherwise. Such 
object lessons as these are of greater value 
than the orthodox teachings of all the text¬ 
books ever published, though they need deter 
no one from adopting orthodox methods or 
more closely imitating, where opportunity 
presents itself, the natural conditions of 
plant life in mountain or glen. Rather 
should such things be regarded from 
the utilitarian PoinlQ^i,^.^ 

means 
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Aa> au end - a means whereby intelli¬ 
gence. and resource will.bo assisted in the 
creation of unusual pictured iu unorthodox 
places and- ajnid unorthodox surrounding®. 
•Many- years ago, in a \y imbledon garden, I 
saw colonies of seedling plants of the re¬ 
putedly shade-loving liiunondia in full sun, 
and never were Ramondias wore truly happy, 
since that more than equivalent of slmie - 
moisture was always at, hand. Such ex¬ 
periences as these are not merely interesting, 
•instructive, and valuable from the utility point 
.of view ? they are more because of their Giig- 
gestiveness and' the possibilities they open up 
to all who garden thoughtfully. 

In the big border at West wick ono might 
almost say that everything that is worth 
growing is to be seen, and it is true virtually, 
if not actually. That is to say, that, repre¬ 
sentatives of the best types of things, whether 
of Phlox, Kriiphofia, Trollius, Delphinium, 
Ihoony, or what you will, only are grown, and 
these in sensible groups, as the picture chows 
su well. Imagine, for example, a glorious 
group of the rare Orchis foliosa 110 feet by 
b feet, and the reader has at once a specimen 
of that generous-mindedness in plant growing 
which prevails, and to which 1 have already 
referred. What is true of the Orchis is ime 
of Eremuri, of Michaelmas Daisy, Cam¬ 
panula, Lily, Aeonitum, Solidago, Astilbe, 
Veronica, and many more, selections being 
made from any given family or section, as 
much with a view to prolonging the season of 
flowering in that family as by creating the 
effective pictures of tho moment, a type of 
gardening which owes as much to the broad¬ 
minded generosity of the planter as to the 
select material employed. One could wish 
for more of such gardening as this, less of 
those feebler efforts which neither please the 
l>eholder, nor do justice to the subjects con¬ 
cerned. The following selections will nerve 
t ;> show the method adopted. Of Knipliofia, 
Unfa, Nelsoni, and John Penary are grown ; 
of Delphiniums, NulLi secundus, Persimmon, 
Rev. E. Laeeclles, Beauty of Langport, Mrs. 
Creighton, Mine. Eugenie, and King of Del¬ 
phiniums ; of Michaelmas Dasiea, Hon. Edith 
Gibbs, Mrs Raynor, Brightness, grandis, 
St. Egwin, Top Sawyer, ami puniceua pul- 
cherrimus; of Phloxes, Gruppen Konigen, 
Wcstwiek White, Coquelicot. Sheriff Ivory, 
Josephine Gerbeaux, General Van Hentze, 
and Miss Pemberton ; of Lilies, tigrinum 
Fortunei, gigantcum, Heuryi. and pardalimim 
are among those grown ; wliile of Pmonies, 
such as corallina, lobata, Albert Crousse, 
Marie Lemoine, and decora alba are among 
those finding favour. In like manner, Poppy, 
Pyrethrum, Helenium, Ilelianthus, the grace¬ 
ful Stenanthium robustum, and many others 
are treated, not omitting those dwarfer sub 
jerks of equal worth, as Arnebia, Campanula 
pulla, Erigeron, or Mertouaia, Primula or 
Lychnis, each of which not merely acts a part 
but plays that part uncommonly well. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


worm is present to any extent tlie top spit I plants in more than one garden, but the ver- 
should bo removed and stacked, as only in | diet of the growers was a very qualified one, 
this way can the pevst be loaned. You may such as : “I lost all my plants two wintea 
then further proceed to thoroughly trench ago,” or “ 1 do not think it is quite hardy, |» 
and manure the ground, adding leaf soil, old | I have lost plants in winter before now"; or, 
lime rubbish, or even clay, to render the aa I heard from one, 44 It flowers at a bad time 
whole more suitable to plant growth. Soils 1D the open, and its blooms and leavcu ire 
of an exceptionally light nature are usually usually much injured by the frost,” jjjy 
found deficient of lime, and such a soil as Semtervivum GLAUCUK.-It may seem a 
yours would have I>enofiied materially had ij^tle savouring of temerity for me to venture 
you trenched and manured the border in the SU ggest ftn addition to the Houseleeksmen 
autumn, and added a few inches of clay to | ^ioned by Mr. E. C. Pooley in your 
the surface for the rain, frosts, am! air to < February 17tli (page 95). The one I havsJu 
have acted upon it. By now the whole would ^ capital grower, and makesl 

have been ready for incorporating together, g <K)( j maliv handsome rosettes of deep 
and an addition of leaf-soil and manure w ith brown. It evidently does well, 

would have rendered it fit for the cultivation Bm j w jji probably do better in a wet dimito 
of flowering plants in general.] than some of those which have a goodjjj 

-■- hairs about their leaves. The Semper^^^ 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. appear to be very easily grown, and I 
Or ken Anne’s double Daffodil. 1 was like to have more of them. Some cati 
glad to see that in the issue of February 17th li«t an enormous (1 compar 


V 


number of species, and it must be 
find any real difference between so maafJ 
is so with me, and I ain informed bjjj 
who have made a study of them that t 1 
are often at a loss with them. 

An Amateur of Hardy Fwij 


FLOWERING PERENNIALS i 
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A PAVED WALK. 

As a reader of Gardening Illustrated, I should be 
grateful for any information on the subject of mak¬ 
ing a paved walk (out of old paving-stones). The 
walk in question is to separate a herbaceous border 
from a croquet-lawn in what at present is a rough 
paddo k. Is any foundation for the stones necessary, 
beyond the depth of sod removed- I mean in the way 
of ashes or cement? If cement is required, how 
should it lie prepared? (2) How should the herba¬ 
ceous border be prepared after the removal of the 
top spit? We are very near the water level. I he 
soil k> light.—M. 0. C. 

[After the removal of the top spit or first 
#*od, seeing that your soil is light, hut little 
preparation would bo necessary beyond a 
6-inch layer of fine cinder ashes or eand on 
which to lav the stones. If you desire to 
grow plants between the utones the sand will 
constitute the better setting, and to this may 
be added a little soil near the margins of the 
stones, though this is not essential. No 
cement or concrete would be necessary, only 
the firming of the sand or ashes prior to 
arranging the stones. 

The first thing to do in connection with the 
herbaceous border is to make sure that the 
soil and the top spit more particularly are 
free of wire worm. If tlvs bo so the top spit 
may be trenched into the border. If wire- 


(p. 91), “K.” views so favourably this old 
plant, some bulbs of which I purchased a 
u*ar or two ago, and which flowered very 
nicely with me. 1 feel pretty 6iire that it 
docs not find its way into many gardens of 
the present time, and one never sees it offered 
by the smaller bulb dealers, which is a pretfy 
certain index as to its being little in demand. 

1 think this is a great pity, as it is, as “K.” [ 
says, quite unique among not only the “in¬ 
habitants of the woodland,” but nl»io among With diffidence I venture to offer any 
the other Daffodils, of which we have now tion where Gardening ItLUi 
such a superabundant choice. I have been ; (Feb. 17th) is not encouraging, but T 
told by friends that it is sometimes con- think “G. H. 8.” might be able to « 
fused with Queen Anne’s double Jonquil, but thing for his flower-boxes on a balcol 
that is a different flower altogether, as 1 perennials after all; and, anyway, itj 
found when 1 got it from a friend who has a be an interesting experiment to treat acjj 
very old garden, where there is a good nura- of boxes as follows:—Have a trelto 
l>erof scarce old plants. the pieces of expanding wooden ti 

Croc u 8 Sieberl— I have, as 1 write this, a obtainable at any ironmongers—aboi 
decent sized clump of Crocus 8ioberi in high, fixed behind each box by nieaB ®^ 
flower. 1 do not wonder that those who write j rights of wood batten nailed to tneJB 
out it seem to have some difficulty in any- ! the box. Then, as a back row 
g enough in its praise. It is, as they say, i try Convolvulus altkeeoides grandiflof 
‘an exquisite little Crocus.” My clump is i improved and still more free-flovrerii 
now very pretty with its pale purple flowers, l of this very pretty climbing or trailRw 
each having an orange throat which shows with its silver leaves of two shapes, ewi 
up well when the blooms are open. There ing, ferny, and deeply cut, the otD^ 
are surely many very pretty flowers among i solid and earth hugging, and its 
the Crocus species, and 1 wish some of the | rose-coloured flowers. In the o 
scarcer ones were a little bit cheaper. C. Tropecolum tuberosum. Both these 
Siel>eri is cheap, while it seems almost m my old garden practically the "hoMKIp“ 
ridiculously easy to grow m a bolder or in 1 mer through. As a front row 
the Grass. cornuta is very charming, and a 

Iris reticulata Krelagei. 1 sent for ; sistent bloomer. The type is hrigWMj^ 
some bulbs of Iris reticulata, and 1 find when then there are a white variety, 
they have come into flower that- I have been Mauve Queen, which is rather . 

sent the red purple one called Krelagei in- growth and of a very pretty colour* . 
stead of what I wanted the nice, dark-blue 1 larger flowered and larger-habitea^^HP 
one. f do not want in the slightest to named Papilio. I think the type 
despise Krelage’s one, but I do wot like it so alba would be the most satisfactory. 
well os the other. However, l must submit. Another dwarf front-row plant 
in the hope that the bulb dealer will he able flower unendingly is Erigeron niuf 
to explain how the mistake arose, and per- | which has little Daisy-like, P lP 
haps rectify it for another year. The bulb flowers in immense numbers etMfl 
dealers have, I expect, their own troubles, light growth 6 inches high. 
and are, no doubt, often supplied with i middle-row plant, would not Ni«l 
things different from what they order, graeilia lie the very thing? It is 
I. Krelagei is earlier than the blue variety, ; freest-flowering thing I know, awl Xj 
and is worth growing, of course, although I have it in stone vases when I didj 
prefer the other. I see from a few lists, and the trouble of filling them wilu 
from some bulb books I have an opportunity I flowers for the summer. Everyone 
of reading, that there are a good many its graceful Flax-like? 
varieties of Tris reticulata. I should think leafage, and large, pale-mauve flowers v 
they would bo all worth having, as this i yellow eye. Another true peTennia, 

Netted Iris is a lovely flower, and any **-* xV -‘- —" yA rnr ‘ st ' na€ ‘ u 

variety of it should be worth growing. 



there are a good many J its graceful Flax-like? thin 6temfi, P®** 1 * 1 

♦ 1 „i5L..u a:.i. ._j i _«„l*_Tnaiiva flowers With * 

■rennial, wry 

dwarf, that would be most useful for a 
front-row plant, is, by the way, 
Sieboldi, with its variegated form. « 
attractive from quite early in April unt l 
frosts come, and never fails to P u8a p 
pale-green heads the moment we get JF ^ 
gestion of spring sunshine, even iu • 

I cannot think of any plant of ^ ua ^. P ^ 
abilities to take the middle row of * 
second box, eo perhaps Nierembergia gra 'i 
would do for both, with a few Lilium aurat 
or other Lilies interspersed. Of cour :*’ f ^ 
would not flower for more than abon 
month of July-August, but they couM 
down when they grew shabby, tm tne 
leaves and bits of stem necessary^ w 
ripening w’ould he hidden among the N 
bergias In winter the boxes would 
slight protection from frost or excessnc 


I 

grow it in light, 6andy soil on a rockery in 
full sun. 

Primula meoase^folia.— This Primula 
was shown at a recent, meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society from a Herts nursery, 
and I should like to know iT the plants seen 
were grown in the open or were from 
frames or alpine-houses. This is one of the 
troubles of seeing plants in bloom at shows. 
We seldom see it stated that they have been 
grown in, and lifted from, the open garden, 
and thu6 a good many of us find some diffi¬ 
culty in deciding whether they are hardy or 
not, and whether the time at which thev are 
shown is the proper one for them to bloom. 
T have read, and have been told, that this 
Primula is not quite hardy. I have seen 
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of Cocoa-fibre, 
over them, but 
air pass under it in 
M. L. W. 

CRISPA. 

d all Clematises, believing 
ost beautiful of all garden 
include the 6mall-flowered 
crispa ie charming among 
think it is much grown now, 
of the large-flowered 
seeing it at Shrubland 
gardens in past years. It 
, and is not difficult to cul- 
wav. Sometimes I have put it 


loea—blue, lilac, white, and rose—will be in 
bloom. I say this without the least desire 
to lessen the cultivation of H. triloba or H. 
acutiloba, but the anguloea varieties are 
magnificent. 

DUPLEX SWEET PEAS. 

I read with satisfaction (on page 114) M. L. 
Williams’ plea for a return to the old original 
forms of Sweet Peas, as seen in their erect 
standards, well-defined wings, and closed 
keel. I have pleaded for some regard to form 
in these flowers as against the distorted 
forms now so commonly seen in flowers which 
may be of great beauty so far as colour is 
concerned, but which have lost all semblance 


Clematis crispa . 

and other things when plant- of shape or proportion. Now we are 
irihcrossin» ? k * s P lantod against an threatened with a new race called “Duplex.” 
mo itTl.V m,x ™ bord «L as will be They are not double, evidently, in the pro- 
v «ry well. W. I duction of twin petals alL over, but merely 

H ~---- ' produce two standards. They reproduce that 

spatica angulosa.—Is not your Weston- 1 variation from seed, and there are eminent 
H-'Lv t ..^respondent referring to j raisers and Sweet Pea fanciers who think 
ltfr , oba > ilwte ad of II. angulosa? 1 much of them. Breeders have but to go on 
* rora the refereuco to the double seeking for a real double-flowered variety 
r Vth* > Wltiwufc ^tending to depre- which shall be non-fertUe, then the end will 
f '*<lnirr"- nar ' * rdoba i which is not I soon come. So far as relates to the dark hues 

0 JT ; nan y save that of being i found in the old strain, there are enough and 

H. fr «quently seen, I think that to spare in Nubian, Black Knight, Hannah 

( a oar * 15 a plant W€ ou « ht to see more | Dale, and others, but the old purplish-blues 

4 Nor £ k . For time back H - i * or which M - L - wiliiamd . P lcads aro n ° fc 

rr um*ni*i . in and is very abundant, light shades having become the 

Very rikNMlt,Tu b ght-hlue flowers, favourites. Lord Nelson gives a fine dark- 

• aor «ythe other varieties/JTH.angu- blue < ' " ’ - 
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colour, and if crossed with a maroon 


would probably reproduce in its progeny 
some of the favoured old hues. After all, 
how little seems being done in by far the 
most important directions so far as Sweet 
Peas are concerned. I mean as regards per¬ 
fume, and furnishing the richest effects in 
the garden. Competitions for cut flowers 
have no doubt done much to inspire high 
culture in Sweet Peas, but who, wishing for 
objects of beauty in a garden, whether pre¬ 
sented in rows or clumps, would care to have 
plants from 8 feet to 9 feet in height, with 
some 5 feet at least of stem flowerless? At 
the Royal Horticultural Gardens, Wieley, 
last summer, a very extensive trial of Sweet 
Peas in clumps was held, to test garden 
decorative effect and colour reten¬ 
tion. Quite a good number out of 
the seventy stocks seen seem to 
have withstood the scorching sun¬ 
shine remarkably well, and also 
were very effective. Results of 
the trial test may be seen in the 
December issue of the society’s 
journal. D. 

NOTES ANlTrEFLIES. 
Amateurs’ Dahlias. — Too 

generally amateur gardeners, who 
have stored dry Dahlia roots for 
the winter, are content to get 
them from out the cellar or shed 
where stored and leave them in 
the light to push shoots as best 
they can, then later to divide 
them with a knife and plant out¬ 
doors. When planted under such 
conditions it is no matter for 
wonder that complaints are heard 
in the summer and autumn of tall, 
leafy plants, with few flowers till 
very late. If these amateurs 
would place their roots close to¬ 
gether in shallow boxes with fine 
Boil packed in round them, give 
some water, then 6tand the boxes 
in the greenhouse in ample light, 
where the shoots presently formed 
would be stout and vigorous, and 
would, when these are 3 inches 
long, cut each one from the root, 
with a small piece of heel or flesh 
attached, and insert them singly 
into small pots in sandy soil, 
water, and Btand in warmth, they 
would in that way create plants of 
the same character and vigour 
which the Dahlia grower raises, 
and by the agency of which he 
succeeds in securing such superb 
flowers early in August. Plants 
from cuttings greatly excel old 
ones.—D. 

The double "yellow” Snow¬ 
drop.— This, originally a Cheshire 
plant, was found among a num¬ 
ber of other double Snowdrops in 
a fine old garden there. It is, 
however, a Snowdrop which 
shows hardly any tendency to re¬ 
vert to its original colouring of 
virgin white and emerald green, 
and the flowers are charming with 
their pretty white segments, but 
with the usual green markings 
changed to yellow. It is, more¬ 
over, a robust form, and in this 
respect more resembles the single 
“ yellow ” G. flavescens than G. 
lutescens, the smaller “yellow” one. There 
is one great difference, however, in that the 
ovary is green, and not yellow, as in the case 
of flavescens and lutescens. To see it properly 
the flowers require to be turned up, when the 
bright yellow markings are revealed in the 
most pleasing way.— S. Arnott. 

Primula dentlculata alba.— We frequently fee 
this Primrose in flower during the winter, when the 
season ie a mild one, but It is in early spring that, 
we appreciate it moat. The white variety. P. denti- 
euiata alba, la very pretty in the roclc garden, and 
in the alpine-house its charms are even greater. I 
believe that this white variety first appeared in the 
Hale Farm Nursery of the late Mr. Thorons S. Ware. 

I have known P. denticulata rot off at tho crown in 
unusually bad winters, but it ia seldom that this 
happens, and I think the losses are confined to 
plants which show their flowers before the bad 
weather has set in. The rain.accumulating at the 
base of these and in the crown is often followed by 
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f * DENDROB1UM NOBILE. 

'When i# the'best time toVepot this plant? Can I do 
»it difectly After it flas done* flowering,-or uiust I 
iwaittUDUI-t-fie jobug growths have made some roots?' 
I P{ C. B. : , , .• ' 

• [As a’ma..tter <j*f f^ct, it may with safety 
.be repotted, at any time when, not in .active 
t growth, but the^pioet suitable of all is ‘.when 
.the young shoots are 'al^out a couple Of inches 

• in length, but before'they commence fcnemit 
roots. By doing it at this, time; the la^er 
have all the benefit of the, new.. compost. 

,Never wait until new root* are U fu%m,lly 
.formed, or it is quite .impossible, to avoid in¬ 
jury to them. D. . nobile may lx? grown 
either in pots or suspended from the roof in 
basket*. Good peat-fibre, and- Sphagnum 
f form the doest pitting pujterial, and for 
.tftrppg.plants’.a little^ loam fibre may abo be 
'added,' >yjjdvabundance of royg^ nodules of 

• charcoal arid ix>tsherds. The drainage must 
fil{ .ot feast half the depth of pot or basket, 
artd a fairly deep-make of the former is in 
mOst ease* preferable to shallow pans, 
.though the latter are useful for large sped 
,men plants requiring plenty * of widt h. If 
.the plants are well rooted in tho old |>ots 
.and*, tlie compost in not too bad condition, 
‘but Tittle disturbance'will bo needed, simply 
cutting out any dead" roots that may be con¬ 
veniently got sit and picking out loose por¬ 
tions of the old ooriijxjst. With plants in 
this satisfactory state a good .dhift will be 
advisable, a pot at. "least two sizes larger 
than the old one being allowed: Place the 
plant in the ceirlro at a snflioieht height to 
allow of the rounding of the surface and fill 
up fo tho base of the new shoots with the 
compost. Trim off the surface neatly and 
replace in tho warm-house. Vef*y fine speci¬ 
mens are produced by massing a suitable 
Tiumber of the young stems that- are often 

' produced from tho upper part of the old 
•ones, but a little more care is necessary iai 
potting. Begin at one side of the p»t or 

• pan, and plant them regularly at a .'distance 

• of about 3 inches apart all over tho surface, 

• placing a neat, strong stake to each to 
steady it, choosing the growths so that the 
taller ones come in the centre, the compost, 
as ii» tho former ease, being raised in a 

.convex mound. 

'Through tho growing season tv brisk, 
'moist atmosphere and high temperature lire 

• needed, and the plants must not be heavily 
.shaded, only, in fact, just in the middle of 

• tho day. Tho terminal leaves show in due 
. course.” and when the grow th is nearly 
, finished allow the plants full exposure to 
.sun, giving plenty of water to the roots. 

This causes them to swell up fine large 
. pseudo-bulbs or stems, and w hen these are 
, quite finished remove tho plants from the 
warm, moist house and place them in a 
, cooler and drier structure in the full sun and 
where thev have plenty of air. Strive, in 
short, by all means to thoroughly ripen and 
harden the growth, and give enough water 
•to keep the pseudo-bulbs plump. The best 
place for the plants in winter is a light, 
‘sunny hou.se that does not fall much below 
fiO deg*, at night and is not kept too moist. 
From here they may be taken early in the 
new . year to the East India house and kept 
nearly dry at the roots for a week or two, 
When the flower-buds will appear at the 

• Nodes. Let them come on slowly, as flowers 
rushed on in a lot of heat and moisture are 
never good in colour, and it is not unusual 
under the circumstances for many of the 
nodes to form growth-buds instead of 
flowers. If enough plants arc at command 

’ they may be brought on successionally, thus 
’ prolonging the display of flower.] 

t ihnnfa. floribunda (Bloch m<iy. 

after^flowering?have any straggling shoots shortened 
hack and be repotted into somewhat larger pots, 
uting a mixture of loam, Jenf-mould and sand. The 
HiIn+cTtiiKt he kei>t in the greenhouse till June, 
fen the? may be stood outside. When the pots 
are well filled with roots a little liquid-manure wi.l 
lie helpful. The Libonia is easily struck from cut- 
tings which should be formed of the young growing 
hhoots taken as soon as they are about 2 inthes long. 
cmd dibbled Into pots of sandy sod. The cuttings, 
in fact, may be treated in the same way as those of 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and such like. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

.RECLASSIFICATION OF JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For twelve months past n small eub-coru- 
miltce of th£ ‘Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society he# l»oon 
working on the reclassification of the dif¬ 
ferent types*of the Chrysanthemum, and at a 
recent ftufetirig itd report was submitted to 
tho* ‘Floral Committee for discussion, and 
with few exceptions 'tho recommendations of 
the 6ub 'committee were agreed to. These re¬ 
commendations' will'.-have considerable in¬ 
fluent: e- upon the future development of the 
Chrysanthemum, and from the fact that both 
market— growers and gardeners have 
acquiesced in the report it may be fairly 
assumed that the recommendations will meet 
with the ready approval of most Chryaamhe- 
i mum growers throughout the country. r l ho 
report as a whole will l>e printed in the 
“ Transactions of the Society,” a copy of 
i which is sent to every member of the 
! N.C.S. It is proposed to apply the new 
j classification to all varieties submitted to, 

I ami adjudicated on by, the Floral Committee 
I during 1912, but not until the exhibition# of 
1913 will the new classification apply to tne 
j competitions then to take place. I will con- 
I tent myself on the present occasion with 
dealing with the Japanese. Formerly, and 
until the now definitions of the different typos 
came into operation, there were Japanese, 
•Japanese Incurved, and Japanese Reflcxod. 
These three sections are now all merged into 
one with the broad title of “Japanese.” Tho 
ordinary early flowering Japanese sorts will 
be placed in the same category, and subse¬ 
quently lis .s are to Ik* prepared classifying 
the better-known sorts now in general culti¬ 
vation. In the new iUv 'ideation the defi¬ 
nition of Heel ion II., relating to Japanese, is 
as follows: “Japanese varieties include a 
wide range of form, si/e, and colour. Their 
floret# may be either flat, fluted, quilled, or 
tubulated, of varying length, from short, 
straight-spreading florel# to Jong, drooping, 
l wife ted, or irregularly incurved. In breadth, 
the florets mav vary greatly, ranging from 
those an inch in width to others scarcely 
broader than a stout thread. Sonic also 
either have the lip* of tho florets cupped, 
hollowed, curved, or reflexed.” 

The types are then divided up info sub 
sections a* follow# : 

Sub section I. J 4PANB8K: (a) Large- 

flowered varieties. Examples or the type 
Lady Talbot and F. S. Vullis. (b) Medium 
flowered varieties. Example* R. F. Felton 
and Cranford Fink. (e) Small flowered 
varieties. Example* Roi <les Blanc# and 
Source. d’Or. 

Sub-section II. Incurved Japanese : (a) 
Large flowered varieties. Examples of the 
type -Mrs. Gilbert. Drabble and Mm. A. T. 
Miller. (b) Medium mid small-flowered 
varieties. Example# Le Tact-ole and Mr#. 
Roots. 

Subjection III. — Hairy Japanese: 
Example of the type : Hairy Wonder. 

The Japanese Reflexed w ill no longer exist 
a# such, and the eection will be deleted, as 
thevse varieties are now referred te> in other 
section#. 

Divided up into sub-section# as it is now 
agreed to do, it will be obvious to all readers 
that-the recognition of bloom# other than 
large exhibition specimen# will now become 
an accomplished fact. Medium and email- 
sized flowers, which for so many years have 
received but ecant attention, will now bo the 
recipients of first-class certificates. As the 
flowers are submitted for adjudication by 
growers to the Floral Committee, the latter 
will define the sub-section to which they 
belong, and the publication of this fact will 
very clearly indicate the character of the 
blooms that are certificated or commended. 

_E. G. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Bnrinp propagation of Chrysanthemums.- 

Will you kindly tell me if the- plan you had an article 
about some weeks ago (on taking spring cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums) would answer here? Gardener# 
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have been telling me it Mill not do here. I want to 
he able to take Late cutting, and to have twelve to 
twenty-four nice bushy plants—ail 1 have room lor 
ih my small greenhouse. Could you tell me tlx best 
white and yellow Chrysanthemums suited tor thij 
sort of growing, and al*o where l could get cuttingi 
of some, and when (in Scotland) they should be 
potted into their flow erine pots and brought into the 
greenhouse?-M aky C. Bmythe, Uamilton Uovr, 
Perth. 

[Bo far north a# Perth you are leas likely 
to obtain bushy plants from a spring pro¬ 
pagation than would be the case with 
growers in the Booth of England. Bud- 
! development must 1>© hurried forward in the 
north if the reeulls are to be quite satis¬ 
factory, and from a late propagation this 
is not easy of achievement.- You.say you 
want to have twelve to twenty-four a:o« 
bushy plant# for vour small greenhouse. 
From this we gather your glasshouse is low 
' and that the plants must be dwarf in cod- 
I sequence. You should insert the cuttings 
| forthwith, and #o soou as the resulting 
plants are about 6 inches in height, take 
1 out the point of the shoot of each plant, a* 

I this will cause lateral shoots to develop. 
When these lateral shoots are 6 inches long, 
pinch these, ns was done with the original 
I shoots, and, in turn, these lateral growth* 

| will produce other shoots. Continue thto 
, jmiching of the growth# until the last week 
in June, when the last pinching out of the 
I points of the shoots should be done. From 
| this point grow on to the first buds that 
ap|>ear, retaining these for producing the 
necessary blossom*. Bhould they be term: 
nal buds. Uiin out these, otherwise the 
flowers will be unduly crowded as they de¬ 
velop. Tho fiual jKiiting should be done 
when tho root* have well filled the 5-inch 
pot*. No date can Ik? giveu, as it depends 
entirely on the condition of each individual 
plant. Take the plant# into the greenhou-c 
at the cud of September, or a lit Lie later 
she u Id the weather be free from frosts. A 
go;»d yellow Japanese variety that does «HI 
under this system of culture is Yellow Op 
or Lizzie Adcock, and excellent white sens 
are FeltonVFavourite and Roi des Blanc*. 
Any of the Chrysanthemum specialists can 
supply these varieties.] 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Ceo. Rundle and 
its Sports.— What a pity it is that the charm¬ 
ing flowers of tho incurved Chrysanthemum, 
Mrs. George Rundle, are #o seldom so , h 
nowaday#. In a few places this lovely, small, 
white, incurved, of perfect form, and unsur¬ 
passed a# a type of the incurved flower, is met 
will). An excellent trio may be made up of 
the parent variety, its sport George Glenriy 
(primrose), and Golden George Gleuny (» 
bright yellow sport from the last-tnuned). 
These three sort# used to be shown iu grand 
form years ago at. the shows of the Sheffield , 
Chrysanthemum Society, where the working 
cutlers and others staged the blooms in a con¬ 
dition that few growers in the south have the ] 
slightest conception of. There was a great 
number of exhibitors, the first half-a-dozen 
being very close together in their order •>! 
merit as a rule. If I remember rightly the 
competition in the chief class was for two 
blooms each of the three sort# arranged in 
pairs. I wish that Chrysanthemum societies 
would still encourage the showing of tlie«e 
beautiful flowers. Most men would gladi) 
welcome tho departure of many of the o Tfr ’ 
large, coarse, incurved sorts that have been 
introduced in later years, if their riddance 
could see the re-entry into popular favour o 
these small-flowered incurved such as . 
three sorts I call attention to. After 
the capital representation of the ‘ Rlul(I * 
family at Sheffield. I tried to induce 
local society to take up their culture. L 
hodv admired the flowers, but so few p 
showed them, the fever for big i,. 

then at its zenith, that the competitw 

flat. How splendidly the## three aorta 
been shown as specimen plants, ou 

severely trained as to detract very m 
•heir beauty. Is it •vise 
i Chrysanthemum# to pas? out of cu ^ 

! I feel convinced that unless 
done to retain them, and bring , nr * ' 

I notice of the public—many ° t 
now disposed to regard tlie m* 
the most important—these daintfy j 

flowers will be lost.—E. G. 

OriginaJ from J 
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View of part of rock garden, Hitxham Rectory , near Exeter. From a photograph sent by 

Mrs. E. Gayc Hodge. 


FERN, AND 


ROCK GARDEN. 
*■ who it* 
of making n 
rock garden on 
envious eyes at 
of rock gardens 
or on naturally rocky or 
which appear from time 
Illustrated. The 
of part of which I send 
is made on an absolutely flat 
and was made by degrees, 
soil, 6tonee, etc., which I 
One side consists of two long 
divided from each other by a 
made of slabs of sandstone, bc- 
grow Thymes, Sedurus, small 
Limiria hepaticicfolia, Mentha 
so on. On each side of this 
good sized patches of Keuecio 
I beris Teimreana, various 


as WallaqjeJ, palmata, Guildford Seedling, 
Khei, Jthei euperba, and various decipiens 
hybrids I raked from seed. These Mossy 
Saxifrages suffered terribly in the drouglit of 
last summer, nice patches two and three 
years old having nothing left but » rim of 
green.* I have had to take up and replant 
nearly all of them. 

In June, when the photograph was taken, 
the garden was a blaze of white, blue, and 
pink. All the Pi ant buses were out, including 
U. floribundus, D. petneus, D. eccsius. D. 
zonal us, I), arenarius, D. neglect us, and a 
large mat of a pink-fringed kind whose name 
I do not know. Linuni narbouense was in 
perfection, also L. perenne, white and blue. 
>Ethionema grarulifloriim mude a lovely patch 
of cherry-pink. Various pink Ifencherns (the 
ordinary II. sanguinca will not bloom with 
me), and Saxifrnga Aizoon, S. pyramid a lie, S. 
nepalensis, and others were out; also 
Campanula llosti, C. rotundifolia, C. 
muralis, C. garganica, C. Scheuzeri. C’. 
pulJoides, C. earpaiica, and my favourite — 
G. F. Wilson. C. pusilla runs everywhere 


even moro brilliant blue. None of these 
small Pentstcmons seem very long lived, bo I 
| always raise a fresh batch every year or two. 
I think them well worth the trouble. In fact, 
a largo proportion of my plants has been 
raised from 6eod, as home raised plants seem 
to do better,* also one can get a dozen plants 
for the cost of one, plus a little trouble. 

Ifui/iam Rectory, En ter. E. G. H. 

ROSES. 

MULCHING AND MANURING ROSES. 
Spring is the seaeou when I have found 
most benefit from mulching Roses. When 
this is done in late autumn, w*o do not— 
according to my own experience— receive 
any decided benefit from protection-one of 
Iho objects a numl>er of amateur growers 
have in winter mulching. The fact of all 
mulches retaiuing. a large proportion of 
water is no protection to the base of our 
plants — rather the reverse. Then, again, we 
necessarily lose a large proportion of the 


i ■ 


JnnSii?’ , Camp.jiuttt nobUis, I.inari 
g»n folia, Lychnis flos-Jovis, Aster alpinui 
».;u PU ° 8 , tep t ,gid€j t Viola gracilis, \ 
4H , d oth *r things which, in my low 
d ? much better on raise 
M ^ ln in open border. On eithe 

tnL„ the C€n ‘ rai path * shown in iUu« 
,r j e rocky mounds, divided from eac 
ilttle each planted with 

tWu^nuli a [^F ^ w^ , lh€ pr0tti08tj wit 

ftrjciw », i one with Vcronic 

ttonj.’ ' !° un-and one, in a moment c 
. Ac * r,a “hcrophylla! The* 
- eeera remimscent of the “dog’ 
C J. 5 .? “ f rock 6” d *n, but they re»ll 
‘rail! " i 10 Rcomnl «nd them to th 
'«hin» JO?'!* g* rd « n «f. a» they affori 
1 f 4 £'^l h r a,<? vef y g«t at able fo 
.lad f n L t t0 P- d r«s.sing, _aud, when tim 
4B 0tb. r i6 • < * Uite Cas y tf> 

tl# e, ri u n disturbing the rcot o 

U gay m « n ,; 8 ^ ad . v fl *de of these mound 
CoitUaiin- *! lh double form o 
tadihee*. Walds teinia geo ides 

°f different Mo*y Saxifrages, eucl 
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with me. C. pulia I cannot keep, and C. 
ubietina departed in this winter’s wet. On 
the top of a rocky bank I have some tall 
things to give height—Mu Heine, Verbascum 
densiflorum, and some hybrids, and a hand¬ 
some Linaria I raised from seed under the 
name Kelwavi—like dalmatica, but with a 
distinct orange lip. One very attractive 
Veronica that does well with me seems 
curiously little grown, though it is 6o easy 
and free-flowering—viz., V. circieoidee. It 
mnkee the same spreading mat as V. rupee- 
trie, but the flowers are in much looser 
sprays, and nre pale greyish-blue. Another 
capital doer with me is Hypericum repens, 
which to my mind is prettier than the much- 
recommended II. fragile and replans, as its 
evergreen, Heath-like leaves are very orna¬ 
mental in the winter, and in the summer they 
are absolutely hidden by the raceme* of 
golden flowers. Another treasure is a blue 
Pentstemon, which I raised from seed under 
the name of P. Gordoni splendene. It is, I 
should think, a variant of glaber, but is of 
much stronger growth, and has flowers of an 


iuot»t valuable food from such mulchings, on 
account of excessive winter rain* washing 
the juices into the soil far below the roots ; 
aud long before the latter are sufficiently 
active to make use of it, it has percolated 
beyond them, and this, to my mind, is con¬ 
siderable waste. After pruning has been 
completed anil the surface soil cleared of 
any weeds that may be present, is, in my 
opinion, the most favourable time to apply 
mulches. I am well aware a large number 
of growers believe differently; but not a few 
of these mulch regularly in autumn, simply 
because it is supped to be the orthodox 
practice, and would not think of breaking 
from or even trying any other method. It 
is when the roots are active that mulches 
help them — not when they are quite 
dormant. Few, perhaps none, who mulch 
heavily in winter, with the result that they 
are actually feeding dormant roots with 
strong liquid-manures, would water a 
dormnut plant in a pot. with a powerful 
liquid stimulant. After the manure has lain 
on the beds for a. time, and just as new 
growth is active, I-'f<b|k! St! fe ft* shallow lys 
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possible. To dig it in with a siwulo must 
necessarily injure many of the roots near 
the surface, and results iu as much harm as 
good. 

If the system I have suggested is followed, 
we leave the surface soil a little rough and 
in a capital condition for the hoe later on, 
as soon as the seedling weeds appear. I do 
not think sufficient thought is given to the 
immense benefits of a frequent stirring over 
of the soil to a depth of 2 inches to 3 inches. 
It seems to keep the whole plant more 
healthy, and one can see a va6t difference 
between such and those upon soil that is 
hard and solid on the surface. It is in May 
that I would prefer to use artificial manures, 
taking as much advantage as possible of the 
genial showers generally experienced about 
that time, using the hoe again as soon as the 
ground will permit. P. U. 

ROSES FOR INDIA. 

A correspondent, “ W. M. Crawford,” at 
page li*5, inquires as to the packing of Rose¬ 
bushes for transmission to India. I have 
never packed Roses for that country, though 
my experience of sending these plants to 
Natal may be of service. In the first place, 
plants of moderate size, firm-wooded, and 
well-rooted are selected, and these to hand 
they are pinnged in water to well alxive the 
union of stock and scion for some hours, 
since I know of no plant whose root fibres 
suffer to such an extent by even an hour’s ex¬ 
posure out of the ground. This is due to their 
wiry, woody nature, and nothing short of im¬ 
mersion will rectify the mischief caused by 
drying. The next step is to secure fresh, 
green Moss, make it moderately damp, and 
then carefully, though not tightly, encase all 
the root-fibres therein, having previbusly cut 
away any roots of extra large size. Follow¬ 
ing this I have on raoro than one occasion 
laid the plants in the soil again for a few days, 
or, if time will not permit of this being done, 
the plants are packed without further ado. 
In either chso I purposely sprinkle a little 
soil on the surface of the Moss prior to tying 
up the roots, and each plant being treated 
separately this is easily done, and constitutes 
a sort of sandwich, by the way. I always use, 
and prefer, light, wooden boxes, and a dozen 
plants would be packed in two layers of three 
each at either end of the box. The mossed-up 
balls of roots are tightly pressed together in 
the process of packing, a thin layer of Moss 
being placed at the bottom and a further one 
at the top to retain the moisture as much ns 
possible. The plants are relieved of all 
superfluous wood, and as it is a question of 
weight, shortened back to about 1 foot in 
length. The branches of each individual are 
tied together, and no packing of any kind is 
used among the branches. I give instruc¬ 
tions that the plants, Moss and all, be 
planted without disturbance on arrival, as it 
has been found that root fibres are omitted 
during transit owing to the heat, moisture, 
and confinement. Even though your cor¬ 
respondent, were sending home-grown plants, I 
should still advise the long immersion in 
water recommended above, seeing that three 
weeks or a month must elapse before re¬ 
planting can be done. 

The above may seem a lot of trouble to go 
to, but the great object in view is that the 
plants reach their destination alive, and 
unless this much be achieved, time, money, 
and very often a whole year, are lost. Bv the 
method above named, out of several consign¬ 
ments sent to Natal only one plant has been 
lost, the exact opposite being the case, I am 
informed, when from other sources the plants 
were dry-packed and, as I imagine, without 
preparation. Once the plants reach Natal 
alive there is no such thing as looking back, 
for they grow, as my customer-friend informs 
me, like weeds. A light, firm, wooden box, 
8 inches wide, 4 inches deep, and lb inches 
long, will readily accommodate a dozen 
plants on the plan I have named. My most 
recent consignment was started in December 
last, and contained such as Juliet, Lady 
Roberts, Lady Hillingdon, and others of re¬ 
pute, and already the news is to hand that all 
is well with them. E. H. Jenkins. 

Hampton Hill. 
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VEGETABLES. 


little in cooked flesh as they differ in growth, 
cropping, and appearance of tuber. We 
never seem to have got back the ooce fino 
QUALITY IN POTATOES. table excellence of Regent, Victoria, or Lap 

Many years ago I wrote that Potatoes depend « ton «- But whether due to that better table 
materially for quality on the nature of the quality, or to inherent weakness, they all 
soil in which grown. Quality depends also victims to the disease in the most disag¬ 


io some extent on tho climatic conditions of trous and if our Present-day varieties do 
the season in which grown. Having so dry not Pf****** the high table quality we ascribe 
and warm a summer as that of last year fur former varieties, at least they reset 

niftLIn/v ... 1, • i_ _ i * r nnrJ oiu« wrmrtarfii) rrrmc rtf Sna 


nisliing conditions which may have been ®nd give us wonderful crops of fine 

thought specially suitable to a warmth-loving tl,l * >re - Man X P^ons regard the yellow 
plant such as the Potato is, naturally it was A«*hed varieties as giving higher flavour than 
assumed that the quality of the tubers would white-fleshed ones do. A. D. 

be exceptionally good, and it was so with 

early-lifted tuber! But with the NOTES AND REPLIES. 

varieties 60 much of their tuber production Kohl-Rabl.—In hot seasons such as the 

occurred in the autumn, and later, hence past, when garden Turnips were, as a rule. 


great quantities were lifted in October and tough and stringy, the value of Kohl-Rabi 
November quite immature, and it is no was apparent. For some reason this root is 
matter for surprise they have been of poor not usually met with to any great extent in 
table quality. 1 found, because lifted and Scottish gardens, hut those who use it are 
put on the market fairly early, King enthusiastic in their opinions of it. Poeso*- 
Edward VII., generally a variety of inferior ing, as it docs, n distinct and delicate flavour, 


i it docs, a distinct and delicate flavour, 


table quality, dry and fairly good, whereas no where it is grown it rapidly becomes & 


later varieties have been so good. I Found favourite, and proves in a season unlavour- 
preeisely the same to follow from varieties able for Turnips a good substitute. The 
of my own growth-early ripeners, good and method of culture is identical, succession*! 
dry, late ones, wet and close. But there sowings in April giving good results. The 
were cases in which the great heat, where the drills ought to be very shallow, in order that 
soil was more retentive, enabled tubers to the stems may swell above ground, and 
.swell up well, yet created in them an un- thinning to the distance of 10 inches between 
wonted hardness of flesh. That fact led to plants is advisable. Seedlings may be readily 
complaints in the kitchen that the tubers transplanted, and grow equally as well as 
would not cook well through being soTt on plant s sown in position. Good varieties may 
vhe outside and hard within. That was par- lie found in Early Whit© and Short-top 
ticularly so with the sample tubers of a few Green.—K. B. T. 

new varieties grow n for trial on the deep Broad Beans, -Last year was the worst I 
sand at Wislev, where potatoes did wonder- ever knew for this vegetable, the plants being 
fully well and gave fine crop6. Yet when so infested with fly that in most gardens in 
cooked at Y incent-square, and presented to this district they were a complete failure. It 
the Vegetable Committee for testing cooked, is rare here that a crop can lie got without an 
it w as found in every cose the inside portion attack of fly, but in a general way picking out 
of the tubers was hard. Naturally, under the tops as soon as it appears puts an effectual 
such conditions, due to an abnormal season, check to its increase. Old-fashioned 


lie found in Early While and Short-top 
Green.—K. B. T. 

Broad Beans. -Last year was the word I 
ever knew for this vegetable, the plants being 


such conditions, due to an abnormal season, check to its increase. Old-fashioned 
it was necessary bo make awards for cropping gardeners made a practice of beginning to 
and appearance only, and not for quality, plant in December, and the custom prevails 
Last season was an exceptional one, and its with tho Evesham market growers, their 
like may not recur. What we want if it be earliest crops being severul inches above 
assured soils do govern Potato flavour and ground in the begiuning of January. Hardy 
quality most, is to learn the secret of such as the Broad Bean is, there is, however, a 

cause. Of all the varied manure dressings, limit to its endurance, and I fancy that A bad jhi 

natural and artificial, I do not know of any fate is in store for those very early planting^ |J|| 
one that can be regarded as a special flavour this year. The middle of Jnnuary is a goo< 
provider, and doubt whether the ablest of time to plant, and those who live in a fly 
soil chemists can help us in the matter, but infested district should not l>e later than the 
if anyone could—and it is a matter well first week in February. March plantiug ia 
worthy of experiment then great gain to the much too late, as the plants do not geteuf 
potato would result. Long since, when for ficient root hold by the time hot weather 
the Surrey County CounciL I conducted a arrives, and badly nourished things are bare 
trial of potatoes of similar varieties on peat, to fall a prey to the attack ol insect*.- 
loam, clay, and chalk at, Mitcham and its Byfleet. 


to fall a prey to the attack of insects. - 


neighbourhood, samples of each soil product Cold soil,—It is feared so soon as the 
being cooked, the tubers from the chalk left the soil that many who do not think ol 
gave by a long way the best quality. On the the consequences will hasten to sow seed*, or 
other hand, the other testing soils were the otherwise begin cropping. Butin many eons 
reverse of fit for potatoes. The market frost entered to a depth of from 6 inches o 
grower whose land was used, mentioned that H inches, and even if there be entire th&wfiJ c; 
he could always get Is. per bushel more for low down, still it will have left the sou very _ 
the chalk grown tubers than for others. There cxild. What might be the effect of such a k* J 
wn« need for that, because the chalk, having temperature on germinating seeds a1A - v 4 
a shallow surface, gave lighter crops, well realised by those who understand- B* s 
otill, there does seem reason to believe that gardener amateur is most likely to su f 
the edible creating quality of some potato when any such sowing or cropping sp**™! 
soils may be greatly increased where heavily follows, because he does not recognise theiaci 
dressed with fine chalk, or kiln lime. But. that the soil once frozen several inches 
there again is presented a good subject for may have a temperature 10 clegs, to 1-deg?, 
special experiment. Then there is need for lower than would be that of the surface coin 
such with individual dressings of phosphates, The best course to take, assuming the Ilia' 
such as basic slag or bone-flour, of potash, has left it moderately dry, is to fork 
especially kainit and wood-ash, of fish or ground over fully the depth to which the ir 
other guanos, of nitrogenous manures, of w-ent, thus bringing the very cold sou to utf 
special green crops, of soot, or of special surface, where it would both become warm 
minerals, in diverse combinations. Ad- and drv. 8o treated and thus exposed for ft 
unitedly there are some varieties which do week or ten days, it would be in 
give, or are assumed to give better table condition to receive seeds than if W*• 
quality than others. That mav. I think, be touched. This Year, because seeds are dear, 
said most correctly of the earlies. because they need very special care in sowing them in 
dithms mRtUr<? Uml€r m ° re favourable con ' the open ground.-D. 

So far as relates to the general body of late JtfKfffiSfti!"*?*!!?! “TSSSfSS 


the open ground.—D. 


ence other than diverse soils may give them, mtuiing Can/or the tame volume ti aln awtotol^ 

All are heavy croppers, some wonderfully la. 6d. t by poet U. 9d.). The Index and 

rame u t^trfinr y vari^L a, ;toh%«« !SbS 'SSSSS&^s^ : 
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Rhododendion Bvoughtoni anreum in Sir Ilenry I orkes garden , 
Hillbrooke Place y Iver Heath , Bucks. 


lj^ given rise to the compound name of 
iiajeoKkodroQ being sometimes given to the 
j." n ^. That name is not, however, gener- 
, • and they are usually referred 

° ' Rhododendrons. The production of 

Mn hybrids i« not confined to the efforts of 
j**nt hybridists, for some, which claimed 
^<rgre*n and deciduous parents, appeared 
J * wntury ago, and numerous refer- 
fillc ^ Uriels occur in the garden 
iSw ^ last seventy years. Loudon, 
R. a hybrid between the American 

a wl 111111110 8n( * a deciduous species. This 
Wfcwi*f* commonest of the set at the 

«time. It is known as R. azaleoidee, 
it fc J , P IIPnta f56 ia given as R. viscosum and 
:t trr^f ,Un1 '^’ Growing 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
Wn.u \ ns * bush of small, twiggy 
r clothed with rather small, oblong 


w lie re as three of R. einense parentage are 
larger an<t more shapely, are usually borne 
j in larger trusses, and are devoid of fragrance. 

Two of the oldest-named varieties which 
I claim R. flinense as one parent are Smithi 
I aurcum and Broughtoni anreum. The former 
was raised by Mr. Smith, a gardener at Nor- 
biton, and wa 3 exhibited by him in 1839, a 
I figure of it appearing three years later in 
Paxton’s “Magazine of Botany, ix., p. /9. 
It forms a bush 3 feet or so high, with rather 
thin, glaucous leaves up to 4 inches long, and 
good-sized, compact trusses of yel.ow flowers. 
R. Broughtoni anreum, on the other hand, 
was raised in the Scottish village of Brough¬ 
ton, between a yellow form of R. erne nee and 
an evergreen variety. It grows 3 feet to 
4 feet high, and bears oblong, plain. grc«n 
loaves and shapely, compact trusses of rich 
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WINTER TREATMENT OP VINES. 

The Grape Vine requires a certain amount 
of management for the following season’s 
growth, during the winter months in pre¬ 
paring it, which is too frequently overlooked. 
To maintain Vinos in a fruitful condition, 
they should have a season of rest, w’hich is 
only secured by subjecting them to a low 
temperature. These conditions prove diffi¬ 
cult in many instances, ns the house in which 
the Vines are growing is utilised for winter¬ 
ing bedding and other half-hardy plants. In 
this case fire heat is employed, not only to 
exclude frost., hut also during wet, mild, and 
muggy weather to expel damp and prevent 
stock roots and cuttings damping off. In this 
way the amateur is greatly handicapped if at 
the same time good or presentable Grapes 
are expected. The Vines never receive the 
Test neee-sary to their w’ell-doing; indeed, 
they are kept practically in a state of excite¬ 
ment during the dull, sunless days, with the 
result that they too frequently break into 
grow th too early in the season, and are too 
feeble to produce strong foliage or fine 
clusters of fruit. 

Is it wise always to sacrifice the health and 
vigour of the Vines, and what should prove 
a good crop of well-finished bunches of 
Grapes, for the sake of a nondescript collec¬ 
tion of bedding stuff, which could be bought 
so cheaply in early summer, when the flower 
beds have to be filled? Those who would 
have a good house of Grapes should consider • 
this, and pay more attention to their Vines 
while in a dormant state. Should plant cul¬ 
ture be attempted in the same structure, only 
those plants suited to a low winter treatment 
should be attempted. There is no reason, 
however, why many of the best bedding 
plants—viz., half-hardy annuals—could not 
l>e raised each spring, as the Vines are start¬ 
ing into growth, when the aid of a little extra 
| warmth from the hot-water pipes would prove 
of benefit to both Vines and the various ceed- 
’ lings. 

I should presume that the Vines fur¬ 
nished with decently-finished clusters of 
fruit, say in late summer, would prove more 
satisfactory in every way to the grower than 
j having the stages crowded with a variety of 
plants which in themselves are of little use or 
ornament. 

To sum up briefly, the proper treatment of 
Vines during the winter months is to prune 
and clean them without delay, also thoroughly 
1 cleanse the house by washing ^Jie woodwork, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS A1 
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8 AND SHRUBS . 

RHODODENDRON BROUGHTONI, 
VAR. AUREUM. 
m wcompanyiiig illustration of this hand- 
Kiiwe Rhododendron directs attention to a 
group of fhe family which is often less pro¬ 
minently represented in gardens than hither 
of the oilier Motions. This group is made up 
number of hybrids which have been 
nimd bttween members of the two great, 
divuioni of Rhododendron— Azaloiistrum, 
•hich jueJudes the deciduous species and the 
lodiu Azalea; and Eurhododendron, which 
Mibracen the evergreen kinds. The* two 
divkiong being frequently known under dif¬ 
ferent generic names, Azalea and Rhododen- 


leaves and fragrant, white, lilac-tinted 
flowers, which open’during''late 'June' And 
•July. As Jong ago as 1822 a picture ‘appeared 
in the Botanical Magazine/’ t.- "2,308/"of 
another of these u hybrids, which , was 
described* by the Hon.' and Rev.' William 
Herbert as an accidental hybrid between an 
Azalea 1 and 1 Rhododendron ponticum,' the 
former being the female. This had white 
flowers tinged with lilac. Both American 
species and the Chinese and Japanese R. 
sinense (A. mollis) have aided in the produc¬ 
tion of these hybrids. As a rule there is 
little difficulty in determining whether the 
parent of a particular hybrid is an American 
Azalea or the Asiatic one, for in the former 
case the flowers are usually small and 
fragrant, and they are borne in loose trusses, 


yellow flowers. It is the better of the two. 
kinds/and is easily recognised by its green 
instead of glaucous leaves. Th^ illustration 
of . a "plant growing in Sir Henry Yorke a 
Buckinghamshire garden gives a good idea of 
habit and flower heads. 

In 1892 there appeared in “ L’lllustration 
Horticole ” (p. 53), descriptions of a number 
of unnamed hybrids raised in Belgium by 
M. G. Vander Meulen, between R. sinense 
and the evergreen varieties Prince Camille de 
Rohan and Leopard. These were after¬ 
wards described under names by the late Dr. 
M. T. Masters, in the Gardeners' Chronicle 
for June 3rd, 1893 (pp. 665-666). They are as 
follows : 'Comte de Kerchove (yellow flushed 
vosf); Dr. Masters (rosy-lilac with brownish 
crimson spots); Dr. Wittmack (white, w ith 
rose base). Director Rodigas (pale rose, 
shaded with darker rose, chestnut spots), 
Edouard Andre (creamy white), Jules Closon 
(white, flushed rose, with dark-brown spots). 
At the time they were said to be less hardy 
than R. sinense, and probably for this reason 
they never became common. Some of the 
kinds were seen in this country, and they 
were very beautiful. R. ( Cartoni, another 
hybrid of R. nudiflorum,’ R. cataw biengo . 
parentage, is sometimes met with in gardens. 

The practice obtains of grafting some of 
these hybrids upon stocks of R. ponticum. 
This, however, is not to be encouraged, for 
cuttings root readily enough in summer, and 
plants on their own rooie are greatly In 
advance of grafted ones. D. 
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glass, and trellis. The brickwork should re¬ 
ceive a coat of hot lime-wash. The border 
(if an inside one) should have an inch or so 
of its surface removed and replaced with 
fresh compost, not forgetting to add a 
sprinkling of bone-dust, and giving almost full 
exposure by leaving the ventilators open. 
Even a few degrees of frost prove beneficial, 
provided this can be admitted without injury 
to any pot plants which may be on the Btages. 
I have admitted sharp frosts to Vines before 
now with good results, but the precaution was 
first taken to empty the hot-water pipes. 

_ It. P. 

WOOD ASHES FOR FRUIT-TREES. 

I have a fairly lar^e kitchen garden. Around the 
wall and walks 1 have Apple-trees. The time of 
planting ranges from twenty-seven years ago to two 
years ago. 1 have put fresh soil around most of 
the oldest. In summer 1 mulch with cow-dung. The 
soil is fairly free, subsoil yellow, below that hard 
sandstone. When planting I made holes Irom 
18 inches to 24 inches deep, filled in with drainage 
and fresh soil to within 9 inches of the surface. J 
have been advised to apply basic slag and wood- 
ashes now for a change. Kindly tell me the quantity 
of slag to a bushel of wood-ashes and the quantity 
per square yard?—J. R. R. 

[The manurial value of wood ashes depends 
on the source from which they have been de¬ 
rived, and if they are kept in a perfectly dry 
condition. If they are the product of the 
burning of hedge trimmings, orchard and 
garden primings, waste green wood-the 
greener the better—and if they were placed at 
once under cover, they will contain a con¬ 
siderable percentage of ]>ota6li. If, on the 
other hand, they are the residue from the 
burning of green wood, primings, and miscel 
laneous matter, they are of far less value 
from a manurial point of view, and if they 
have been allowed to lie out and get wet 
they are then of little or no use. 

A good sample of wood ashes is, of course, 
not nearly so rich in potash as are kainit, 
sulphate of potash, and nitrate of potash, 
consequently they may be applied as a sur¬ 
face dressing in quantities far exceeding what 
is admissible when using either of the three 
forms of potash just quoted. When applying 
wood ashes to fruit-trees we never trouble 
either to weigh or measure the quantity, but 
give the surface a good dressing to as far as 
the branches extend under each tree, and the 
results are always beneficial. Used thus liber¬ 
ally they take the place of, and can be em¬ 
ployed as a substitute for, either of the pot¬ 
ash manures named above as a change for 
one season. The person who recommended 
their employment in conjunction with basic 
slag no doubt had this in mind, but it is now 
rather late to make use of basic slag, as it is 
such a slow-acting manure. It is best 
applied in late autumn or early winter, but at 
the same time it will do no harm if used now 
at the rate of 4 oz. per square yard. Let the 
application precede that of the wood ashes, 
there being not the slightest necessity to mix 
the two together. After both have been 
strewed on the surface, lightly prick them in 
with a digging fork. If your ground is in 
want of a phosphatic manure of a quicker- 
acting nature than basic slag, apply now 
superphosphate of lime instead, at the rate 
of 3 oz. per square yard.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Home-grown Apples.— A few days since 
there were shown at the Horticultural Hall, 
from the gardens, Luton Hoo, Beds., superb 
and Lane’s Prince Albert, grown on ordinary 
bush-trees which simply had good culture 
and proper pruning the main secret of good 
Apple production with us. These fruits had 
lieen stored in a modern fruit store, which 
enabled them to retain all their inherent 
goodness and freshness. At the same meet¬ 
ing was a collection from Mereworth Castle, 
Kent, of twenty-four varieties of handsome, 
well-kept Apples, than which none coming 
here now from North America could excel, 
they were 60 fresh and good. These may be 
restricted examples, but they could lie 
multiplied indefinitely. Oddly enough, at 
tbesamemeeting the Fruit Committee had be¬ 
fore it several seedling Apples, one of winch, 
from the west of England, was of almost, ex¬ 
ceptional beauty, and was richly coloured. 


Two others were yellow and had neither 
beauty nor quality to recommend them. The 
coloured Apple had flesh that was dry and 
flavourless, the fruits having much passed 
their best. There came also from Bucking¬ 
hamshire fruits of a variety, product of a 
cross between Cox’s Orange Pippin and Stur- 
mer Pippin, a very excellent parentage. Yet 
the fruits sent in no case resembled those of 
either parent. They were rather broad, 
flattish, much more green than otherwise, 
but showing some colour and much russet. 
It was not in the least a taking looking 
variety, or at all a shop-front Apple, yet the 
flesh was so crisp, juicy, and well flavoured 
that an award of merit was unanimously 
given to it. It promises to be as good in 
April as now, and is quite a valuable addition 
to our late dessert Apples.—A. D. 

Strawberries in succession. — Though 
Strawberries will bear a temperature of 
60 degs., or even more when the crop is 
thinned and swelling rapidly, the best- 
flavoured fruits are obtained from the plants 
freely exposed to sunshine and air. But 
pretty well every house and frame may be 
used for bringing on Strawberries now. 
When a gardener commences to gather 
Strawberries, he is aware of the necessity— 
I might say, urgency—of successional crops, 
and so every vinery and other fruit-houses 
are tilted up with shelves suitable for Straw- 
lierrios, and it is as important to fill in the 
space between the last of the forced fruit 
and the fruit from the open ground in June. 
The frames can be filled either with plants 
in pots or frames used on a souih border. 
There are various ways of feeding Straw¬ 
berries when grown in pots. Plunging in 
boxes of rich compost eaves watering.—II. 


POULTRY. 


REARING CHICKENS ARTIFICIALLY. 
Thk rearing season is now in full swing, and 
every effort should be made during the next 
few weeks to hatch all the available eggs. 
Particularly does this apply to general-pur¬ 
pose breeds, since if they are to lay next 
autumn and winter, when eggs are so scarce 
and so dear, the chickens should be brought 
out during March, or at the latest tlie very 
commencement of April. Broody hens are 
still very scarce and unreliable, hence incu¬ 
bators and brooders must be depended upon. 

A poor brooder renders early rearing a 
matter of extreme difficulty. Winter rearing 
involves quite enough work with a reliable 
machine; the difficulty is greatly increased 
when the brooder cannot be depended upon. 
Among the most important points to look at 
when selecting a brooder are the position of 
the lamp, the ease with which the tempera¬ 
ture within the roosting compartment can be 
regulated, simplicity of removing from one 
place to another, and the ease with which the 
compartments can he cleaned. It is a mis¬ 
take to have the lamp within the Bleeping 
chamber, since in this case the fumes have 
an injurious effect upon the inmates. The 
fumes are always present more or lees. 
Should the lamp smoke, as it is always liable 
to do, however careful the attendant may be, 
the chickens probably are seriously harmed. 
It is much better to have the lamp in quite a 
separate chamber. There ie another 
advantage in this—namely, that the lamp can 
be attended to, it can be heightened or 
lowered without interfering with the 
chicken#. This on a cold night is a great 
advantage. 

Chickens quickly taint 6oil over which they 
are constantly running, nnd thus the brooder 
should l)e often removed from place to place. 
Foul ground is an almost certain forerunner 
of disease in one form or another. If 
disease lie not actually engendered, the 
growth and development of the chickens are 
seriously cheeked. In order that this con¬ 
stant removal may take place it is very con¬ 
venient if the brooder has two small wheels 
at one end and handles at the other. This 
enables one person to move it; if it lias four 
handles, as some have, two people are neces¬ 
sary. To withstand the strain of moving 
over rough ground the brooder requires to be 


made very strongly, for otherwise it Boon 
fulls to pieces. A good system of ventilation 
nnd a fair-sized window are both necessary 
features of a satisfactory brooder. 

Chickens hatched in an incubator should 
remain in the drying-box for about twenty- 
four hours, until, in fact, they are quite 
dry. If they are removed while damp grave 
risk is run of them contracting a chill, from 
the evil effects of which they may never 
recover. The brooder, before the chicks are 
placed therein, should be run for a few days 
at the correct temperature in order to m 
that everything is in good working order, 
and to thoroughly air the inner chamber. 
During the first week of the chickens’ oc¬ 
cupancy the temperature of the sleeping- 
ohiiml>er should be maintained at 90 degs., 
this heat being registered after the chickens 
have been in for about half an hour. Dur¬ 
ing the second week 85 degs. ie sufficient, 
gradually reducing the heat by about 5 deg*, 
a week, until, when, the chickens are from 
five weeks to two months old, artificial heat 
may be dispensed with. The exact period 
when the lamp may be discontinued de¬ 
pends upon the weather, upon the breed of 
now. | sonic being much more vigorous than 

others, and upon the individuality of tlie 
chickens themselves. This point can only 
he determined by experience. 

Dirt in any shape or form is bad for 
chickens, and must be avoided. The 
brooder, and, in fact, everything which 
conies into eont«act with the birds, mus-t be 
kept scrupulously clean. The inner chamber 
as well as the run should be whitewashed 
between each occupancy, ami particular 
attention should be paid to the corners and 
crevices, for it is in such places where in¬ 
sects love to congregate. The feeding- 
troughs, water-dishes, and grit-boxe« should 
be kept quite clean. The chickens them¬ 
selves should be treated occasionally for 
lice, for if such are present development i* 
retarded and growth stunted. When the 
chickens are a couple of days old it is an 
excellent plan to anoint them on the head 
with a drop of the following mixture;— 
1 oz. zinc ointment, 1 oz. lard, $ oi. 
powrlered sulphur, and sufficient paraffin oil 
to make semi-liquid. The process should h* 
repeated when the birds are about a month 
old. E. T. B. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Right to wages during illness (Geranium). 

—You are certainly entitled to your wage* 
until such time as you have received notice 
from your employers to terminate your 
engagement and that notice has expired, lhe 
proper thing to do is to go back to work as 
soon as you are ready to do so and ask for 
arrears which are due to you ; or if you hke 
you can apply for them now. The fact o 
your going back to w’ork will not prevent you 
from making any claim, but, on the other 
hand, if you are recovered, and are now fit to 
do the work and do not go back to do it, you 
will then be breaking your engagement witn 
your employers, and that will prevent yo 
from making a claim. The basis of 5 01 ' 
claim for wages during absence is lhe m 
that you are willing to do what you nl l T 
took to do, but have been prevented from 
doing it by ill-health. —Barrister. 

Proof of ownership of fence (Adam ).- 1 
depends, of course, upon the length of ti 
during which the fence has been there, aw 
it may also depend upon the circunwtanc 
under which the fence was originally e • 
You must give me something of the history 
the fence before I can tell you whose i> 
and wliat it will be advisable to say in .^8® 
to upkeep. Who has been doing this nth<mo. 
and what is the particular dispute tha 
arisen between the parties?—BARRISTER. 

Gardener's notice n oUce vrouW 

of any sj>ocific agreement, the length of n f 

depend upon accepted general * car dexier 

sadly local custom It has been held th» * 8. t0 , 
livinp in like a domestic servant w «nt ttuit 
month’s notice, but I am not. at all sat 
will apply to your cosc.-Barrister. ^ 0 . j„ 

Duty payable on gardener (B. • ;^ r give 

this case I should say not, but y® u . ha „ nd i, a , been 
me the reason why (if at aacjydem* r j B jjtly de- 
made. 1 can then tell you whether it is rigouy 
rnanded—B arrister. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. - During March and the 
first half of April tree auu shrub planting 
my be done by careful hands. It will be 
better to get ail deciduous things moved 
during March, and evergreens can be shifted 
itfeij, at aiiy rate till the middle of April. 
There may be exceptional eases where tree 
and «firub planting may go on most of the 
summer. 1 remember transplanting' a good- 
tiied Molly hedge in June, and the plants 
newr lost a leaf, but the work w as done care¬ 
fully and the hose was used daily to damp the 
foliage. Now that the soil is working freely 
seeds of many things may be sown. We , 
paenlly sow in shallow drills thinly, 
b inches apart, and thin out 'when large | 
enough, using the thinnings elsewhere if 
required. Biennials and perennials may be 
•own this or next month. Very often the 
peraankifi and biennials are sown too late to 
flower at the right season. Wallflowers and 
Canterbury Bells, for instance, should be 
•own in March. Shirley Poppies are nice for 
catting, and should be sown now if not 
llneady in and up. The growth of the Sweet 
Pea lists is marvellous, and they will come, 

I suppose, so long as the demand continues. 
Though sowing in pots under glass increases 
the labour, the plants are exposed to fewer 
vicissitudes. Among the trees w'hich may be 
planted on the lawn if there is a vacancy, are 
the lulip-tree, Deciduous Cypress, Scarlet 
Oak, and Maiden-hair-tree. These are all 
grand trees when thriving and well de¬ 
veloped, and handsome specimens are not yet 
too common. The planter does not often see i 
die trees he plants grow up. 

( Fruit garden.— Planting young fruit-trees 
yet he done. We may say plant in 
•atumn, but there are reasons why every- 
I tody cannot do this. During the last twenty 
j )*** i have done a good deal of late plant- 
but, of course, the late-planted trees 
mu*it have special attention not only during 
the work but afterwards, till the roots have 
t*ken full possession of the soil, especially as 
regards mulching, watering, damping bark 
wd foliage in dry weather. There is gener- 
•llv some grafting to be done in most large 
and heads of the trees intended 
to be worked will have been reduced, leaving 
*, hiches to be removed by the grafters, 
loung wood to provide scions in excess of 
requirements will have been laid in on the 
oorth aide of a wall, as it is important the 
tk o , . should remain dormant till 
, * *?. j® done. All pruning should have 
finished, or very nearly completed, now. 

T? ^ L °P le ,n some way protect the blossoms 
^ * choice fruits. I Lave always done this 
as possible, but the protecting material 
|, u< * “ ot he heavy, and it would be a very 
a-, 4n “ * x P°sed situation where a double 
Z r? of ,£f llin g nets strained tightly did 
in ar il!*/ T o Gy are ea<5i l v fixed h° poles let 
trwU k^ 6 ^ ^ rom ^e wall, the upper 

’ 'ng secured under the coping. 

JESS* warden.-March is always a 
fJL ?“ th * n sowing and planting. The 
in -„?u rtailt matter is to have the land 
taJSPh" ,f° ndition when the seeds, 
aardV rh* V *“? #eedg » are «>wn, and as re- 
early crops, little and often should 

too lirtii * 6 ‘ ,x ear eome seeds were sown 
fcpeciallt-n ,ave . t,m€ * or development, 
ThTw'i S P route aI *d late Broccoli. 

«otn in * ° f ^|' uss *k Sprouts is commonly 
Pcbruarv v ga f don8 ’ in ur, der glass in 

Packed out off when read y» and 

Mar op t ^ 1Dc h es a P»rt, and when strong 
W [ -Pouted out 2 feet or 3 feet 
turn in AiJTt ^° win 8 W made for succes- 
h * as cufitnm are al *° «>wn in boxes, 

tiiouaands of cl i 10 T g€ 8 ar<] «ns, or where 
^onamiu^? plants were planted, to 
• f* - d h k 0tbed of ^aves covered with 
pUnfe in o rch ’. Packing off the bulk of the 
the ^P^tally-prepared bed handy to 

10 P re P arin g this bed the first 
decked an i Wa !, a la ? er of Manure quite 
lousy soil m^ n ^I 118 ^ ’ n(dies or 3 inches of 
4 ^ . Uere th « P^nte re- 

a« fk .Panted in the trenches. As 
* ltve hoieown Onion* 


Digitized b 1 


ionsrSie growing Tench a 

vXjOogie 


freely move to a cold pit and give suitable 
J treatment to fit the plants for growing out¬ 
side, aud in the meantime see that the ground 
is ready early in April for planting out in 
rows I foot apart and 6 inches apart in the 
rows. More space can be given if extra large 
bulbs are required. 

Conservatory. — ltoses planted in the 
borders of a lofty conservatory will be splen¬ 
did. Alareehal Mel seems to have been a dis¬ 
appointment in some places of lute years, but 
it is still the best yellow Rose under glass 
where it has room. There are some taints in 
its constitution which are difficult to deal 
with—canker is the enemy. We may in 6ome 
eases stay its progress for a time, but not 
I altogether clear it out. There is a white 
Alareehal ftiei; I aiu rather doubtful about 
its character, but if its constitution is healthy 
and vigorous white Roses are always wanted. 
Mphetos is a good Hose under glass. I 
planted the cLimbing variety under glass 
several years ago, but it made a lot of wood 
aud did not flower enough; at least, I was 
not satisfied with it, and took it out. The 
old Mphetos does better as regards quantity 
of bloom. Lamarque is an old Rose, and 
flowers freely, but must have a good position 
and a good deep border ; in fact, a good deep 
bed is, I thiuk, more important for Roses 
under glass than outside, Reve d’Or is a 
good Rose for a cool, lofty house in a good 
bed of loam moderately manured. I am often 
reminded of these old Iioses in a large con 
servatory I had charge of many years ago, 
when Oranges and Camellias in tubs were a 
special feature, and I sometimes think the 
moderns might borrow' an idea or two from 
the ancients without loss of effect. Palms, of 
course, fill up well now, but the Tree-Ferns 
of New Zealand have disappeared from many 
places. We have, of course, the Japanese 
Lilies and other things good for cutting, and 
the seasons if anything have been extended 
by retarding, and the American Carnation 
and tiio Sweet Pea have come in w’ith a rush. 

The greenhouse.— This house is expected 
to possess a night temperature of about 
45 degs. at this season, and every kind of 
what are termed greenhouse plants will be a 
success—other things being equal—in that 
temperature. W hen we say 45 degs. we can 
make some allowance on each side up or 
down to meet the rise or fall in the outside 
temperature. The plants in this department 
just now will be young or in the process of 
formation, and will be Zonal and other Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias which have been started 
in a warm-house and are now moved out to 
come on for early flowering. Of course, 
where Fuchsias are a speciality, the plants 
in different stages, from cuttings onwards, 
will be coming on. 

Forcing-house.— A good deal of forcing 
can be done now in fruit-houses at work, so 
the forcing-house may do other work if re¬ 
quired. There are many things coming on 
now—seedling Begonias, seedling Petunias, 
Cockscombs, etc.—which will require warmth 
for a time. Cuttings of many things will root 
now where there is room. Cannas and other 
sub-tropicals will require heat to help them 
on for a time. Fine-foliaged Begonias of the 
Rex type used to be very popular. There are 
fashions in flowers which ebb and flow, and 
these Begonias, among other things, may 
come up again, and they are easily rooted by 
pressing the leaves down on the surface of 
pans or boxes of sandy peat kept close and 
shaded. Sever the midribs in a few places 
and press into the sand. Gloxinias may be 
rooted in a similar manner. 

Retarding plants.— It is convenient to 
have a house with a north aspect to keep 
things back. The gardener who exhibits 
plants finds this necessary, and it is often 
convenient to the man who does not exhibit 
to have a cool, shady place to place things in 
to hold them back for a special purpose. 
Azaleas, for instance, can be held back for 
some time. Herbaceous Calceolarias will 
come much better and finer if kept cool and 
sheltered from sunshine when flowers are 
opening, and this refers to many other things 
at various seasons of the year. T have found 


ripening seeds of Primroses and Cyclamens, 
as one can throw the lights open and give all 
the air possible with lees roasting from the 
sunshine. 

Tomatoes—early. —In the early houses 
fruit will now r be setting fast, and all shoots 
not required should be dealt with promptly. 
I am told the large growers round Loudon 
use pots largely for early crops, and the 
earlier Tomatoes are placed on the market 
the more profit is realised. When, years ago, 
I had to deal with small houses, I found 
the advantage of growing early plants in 
boxes, several plants in a box. I have covered 
the upper part of the house, on front and 
back shelves, trained upwards and down¬ 
wards till they met. In this position they got 
all the sunshine there was and ripened well. 
Tomatoes do not want a lot of soil, but it 
should be fresh and sweet, and if sterilised all 
the better. Tomatoes are sometimes subject 
to disease (fungus), and earth insects do 
harm, and must be guarded against. Fresh 
maiden 6oil moderately manured will grow 
good healthy crops. Seed should be sown 
now for planting in cool-houses and outside. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

March 11th. —This is a busy month for the 
gardener, but in seed sowing we must wait 
upon the weather, bowed seeds of Asparagus 
in well-prepared and manured land to raise 
roots for forcing. The seed is sown thinly in 
rows 2i feet or 3 feet apart. Planted root 
cuttings of Seakale to raise crowns for forcing. 
Those are thongs or roots saved in taking up 
the forcing crowns, and most of them have 
formed small crowns, which have been reduced 
to one on each cutting. They are planted 
15 inches apart each way with a dibble. 

March 12th. —There is a good deal of work 
under glass now in putting in cuttings and 
potting off young 6tuff. We do a good deal 
of work in boxes, and economy is important— 
I might say necessary. We use small boxes 
from the fishmonger’s, which are cheap, and 
last one season very well, and ore then useful 
for fire-lighting. Orange boxes are useful 
for Tomatoes, and these also are cheap when 
taken in quantity. Tomatoes in 5-inch pots 
are planted out as fast as positions become 
vacant. 

March 13th. — Made a sowing of main-crop 
Celery in frame on gentle hotbed made firm. 
The varieties are Sandringham White, Sul- 
ham Prize Pink, and Major Clarke’s Solid 
Red. Pricked out 6©me choice Antirrhinums 
into boxes. We want enough to plant several 
beds of these. We are not likely to have too 
many Paul Crampel Pelargoniums. As 
cuttings were scarce last year we saved all the 
old plants, and have a fine stock of cuttings, 
which we are making a good use of now. A 
good stock of Pelargoniums and other plants 
is potted into 5-inch pots for window boxes. 

March lJylh. —Wall trees, for which we have 
nets, are being covered as far as the nets will 
go. Birds still keep giving trouble to Plums, 
and a little more soot has been used, as it is 
good for green-fly and other insects. More 
Peas and Beans have been sown. 

March 15th.— Planted more early and 
second-early Potatoes. British Queen does 
well with us, but we do not want & lot of 
varieties, though we like the best, and gener¬ 
ally get a few cwt. of seed from Scotland, and 
we have tried seed Potatoes from Ireland 
with success. Second-year Scotch or Irish 
are considered nearly as good ns firsts, but 
afterwards there is a falling off in crop. 
Made a sowing of Parsley. We shall sow 
again in June. 

March IGth.— Sowed Spinach between rows 
of early Peas. Planted out Lettuces. Tied 
up -Lettuces in frames. Early Horn Carrots 
in frames have been thinned and a little fine 
soil sprinkled among them. More hotbeds 
have been made up for forwarding various 
things. We never have too much warm space 
under glass at this season. Trenches are 
made at 12 feet intervals between the early 
and second-early Potatoes 1 for 1 isolated rows 


place useful in hot weather for I of Peas and Scarlet Runner^ p f ji i S AT 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and anstvers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should bo on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot aLcays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who ish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Sot 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by thesame correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Srveral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour an l si:e of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. H’c have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. U’e can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a lime. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plants {or table decoration (Jubilee Show).- 
You may .soled from the following :-Drncn-na. 
Croton, Aralia Yeitnhi. Adiantum or other Ferns, 
Palms, such as Geonoma uracil is and Cocos Wcdel- 
liana, Asparagus plumosus aud A. p. nanus, G rev ilka 
robiLsta, und Aspidistra. 

Clematis Jackmanl (A’.).—This always flowers 
on the young or summer shoots. The aim, therefore, 
should be to favour to the utmost the development 
of vigorous young shoots, and this is done by eutling 
the summer growth hack • ach .sea-mu. a- soon as the 
frost- have disfigured the plants say, in November— 
to about G inches of the soil, freely mulching the 
surface afterwards with good rotten manure. 

Red flowers for the herbaceous border (Sax). 
- Among suit aide plant- we may mention Cent ran 
thus riffter. Geiim coc.-incum and its double form, 
Gladioli, Lobelia fulgens, Lychnis chair.-donica 
A.-pi., and the scarlet Monardn. Among Peiitstemoim 
you have Crimson Gem and NVwburj Grin, in Phlox, s 
Coquel icot, Ktna. and G. A. Strohlein. and in 
Pyrethrums Melton. Lord Rosebery, and James 
Kelway, with occasional dumps of S-hizo-tylis 
coccinen. 

Dielytra spectabilis ( F.).- From what you say. 
we conclude your plants are now in flower in the 
pots. If so, you should let them remain indoors 
until the blooms have faded, then remove them to 
a cold frame or pit to harden them off. You can 
then plant them out in a well-manured border in the 
month of March. They will flower well next year In 
such a position. You must not think of forcing them 
next spring. At least two years must elapse before 
you think of doing this 

Annuals for border (A/. C.). I ndoubtedly, one 
of the most precious groups of .annuals adapted for 
raising in boxes or pans for subsequent replanting is 
the Chinese Aster, of which such well-known types 
as Comet, Ostrich Plume, Ray, Bedding, Anemone- 
flowered. and Victoria would afford you not only 
great variety, but a long season of flowering to boot. 
Each of the types named is available in white, rose, 
pink, blue, violet, and other shades. Any of the 
annual Chrysanthemums, a* coronariurn, carinatum. 
and others' in variety arc very fine. Other good 
things to bear in mind would be Stocks, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Zinnias, Godetias, dwarf Tom Thumb Nastur¬ 
tiums, any of the Indian Pinks. Marguerite Carna¬ 
tions, Sweet Sultans, and Claikia. Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca would also be serviceable. It is auch 
meagre-Tooting or tap-rooted subjects as Linum, 
Mignonette, Eschscholizla, Candytuft, Poppy, and 
others that resent transplanting, though, if early- 
done and with care, a large number do quite well. 

Asparagus Sprengerl (J. L.).-The best way to 
grow Asparagus Sprengeri for market is to tie up the 
sboots, as if left to hang over the pot they are very 
liable to be bruised or broken in the shifting about 
incidental to selling them before they reach their 
final destination. The propagation is a simple 
matter, as the only satisfactory mode of increase is 
by means of seeds, which in the case of large estab¬ 
lished plants are often freely borne. The seed should 
be allowed to remain on the plant till quite ripe. 
The seeds must then be carefully cleaned from the 
pulp and sown in well drained pots or pans in a com¬ 
post consisting of equal parts of loam and peat, with 
a good sprinkling of silver sand. They should be 
covered with about 1-Inch of the same compost, and 
if plunged in a gentle bottom-heat in the stove the 
young plants will quickly make their appearance. 
Though this Asparagus will succeed in the green¬ 
house it will grow much quicker during its earlier 
stages in a stove temperature. 

Making Fern-wall (L. Afay).-One of the best 
ways is to stretch coarse-meshed wire-netting over 
that portion of the wall which it is desired to 
furnish. At regular intervals of about a foot should 


Ik? driven in stout irons, to which the netting should vamta A* -or ivto lun 

be fastened. The iron* should project 4 inches from ■"*■**» ur rLANTB AND FRUIT*. 

the wall, ami the space between them and the wall - 

must be packed with a compost of equal parts loam Names oi plants.— Mr*. Harry Barber-The 
and peat, faced with Mom, which will give a neat double form of Anemone fulgens. known as Anemone 
appearance, and w ill keep the soil in place. In l’avonina (the Peacock Anemone). Bulbs, no doubt, 
tine the Ferns will do well. Small plants may be can be had from M.M. Vilmorin et Cie., 4, Quai de la 

put in after the work is done ; but, in the case of Megiaserie, Paris.- H. S.-Probably a Mullein. To 

larger specimens, it is more convenient.to plant them be quite sure one must see the flowers.—T. W.~ 
aa the work proceed*. The following are suitable li Cupressus Lawhoniana erecta viridls; i, Thujopw 
kinds: Adiantum Capillus-Veneris and cuneatum, dolabrata; 3, Thuja gigantea; 4, Cupressus (Retino- 

Pteris serrulata, sealnrula, erotica, and its varie- spora) pisifcra aurea.- J. GaUotcajf.-Solanum 

gated variety, Nephrodmm niello, Asplenium flaeci- robustum. It grows t-oo large for a window.— 
dum, A bulbifemm. Polypodium subauriculatum, Serepia .—Both specimens represent Golden Spur. The 
Wood ward la radio ana, Davallia ennarienau, I), position in which grown accounts for the difference 
bullata, 1>. dissecta, and Platycerium alcicorne. »o time of flowering. 

These are all cool-house kinds, only requiring to —-- « 

be kept from frost. There is. of course, plenty of CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

warm-house Feins suitable, and, if the bouse i* kept 
at about 50 dogs, in the winter, and rather warmer 

in spring, the fine-leaved Begonias may be used. Dobbie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, Mane heater.- 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Dobbie and Mason, 22 , Oak-street, Manchester- 


Tradescantiu zebrina and Panicum variegatum are Vegetable and Plover Seeds . 


also very suitable, as they «xiu form dense masses JOHN K. KING 
of foliage. Manual of Gardenin 

Begonia Gloire do Lorraine, Increasing , BR + N P,S 

(D. IF A/.).—The plants, late in the spring when they lord.— Powerful 
have finished flowering, should be cut back to where 1 he boundary t 
the first blooms have been produced. In a short Helps. 

time young shoots will be pushed out towards the " ■ GROSS. Uld 


John K. King and Sons, Coggesh&ll, Eaex- 
Manual of Gardening and Illustrated Book of Seedi. 

Wm. Power and Co., 25 and 26, King-«treet, Water¬ 
ford.—** Powerful ” Seeds. 

The Boundary Chemical Co., Liverpool.-Reliable 
Garden Uelps. 

J. W. Cross, Old Grammar 8chool, WisbecL-Lut 


of the plant, these, when they are from of Vegetable and Blower Seeds. 


lj inches to 2 inches long, forming the best cuttings. 
They should he cut off with a sharp knife close to 


Bef.8. Ltd., Liverpool.— Quarantested Seeds. . 
Jas. Box, The Nurseries, Lindfleld, Haywards 


the maiu stem, and be dibbled into we 11-drained Heath.— Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Alpha and 
pots of sandy soil, given a gentle watering, and Herbaceous Plcnts. 

placed in a clot-e propagating case in the stove. -^ 

Wat■ r only when necetisury, and open the case occa- Book received.—“ The Thirty-fifth Annual Be- 
iciinally to dry up any superabundant moisture. In port of the National Auricula and Primula Society." 

about three weeks the cuttings will have rooted, -- • - '• 

u ln u y may be hardened off and potted singly Winter Aconite failing.-! have had for son* 
• I ! ut v in 1 .' l r years the yellow Acouite planted in my Grass por- 

h« n i i. p ib in "hi'h .'eii intend to flower thorn tions of the garden. The plants seed freely, but few 
; v f “i. fn r T?r a ' liquid-iiuunire of th0S( . ever grow beyond the first pair of leaves, 

■ m mtn'rVm'- A .» i ' ' l v ° n i iP f 1 111 * h j c1 ' t0 and of those that reach the fringed-collsr sUgc of 

h' f ,, 'F"i J ia and its i-evcra) forms is a mix- maturity none appear to survive. Can any ;e«kr 
,r ! of . leaf-mould. with, if the loatn is ftURgest * a causc Vr cure? My soil U a few laches 

lm-Jined lo be heavy, plenty of silver sand. \ou may of "L. V v soil on the deeD chalk-B H 

retain the old plants, potting them when they have or lKav> * oU tnc 0Cep niU 

started freely into growth after they have been cut 


Winter Aconite failing.-! have had for some 

years the yellow Aconite planted in my Grass por- 


t ur, of I.Min and leaf-mould with, if the loam is ftUgge *t a causc or cure? My soil U a few inches 
iru lined lo be heavy, plenty of silver sand. \ou may „/(: „>• soil on the deeD chalk-B. B 

retain the old plants, potting them when they have 01 lKav> 1 on tne 0cep CMJK * 

started freely into growth after they have been cut 

down, but tli« be-t plan is to rais« youn'g plants Wire-netting for Pea training.-Will “Wor- 
every year from cutting*. Y«s. the Heaths will do in oeetershire Gardener” (page 107) tell us-(I) ”hat 

the cold-frame, but you mu^t keep them quite dose sized mesh of wire-netting is best for Pea support? 

and syririce them lightly every day when the weather (2) Whether a sheet of netting is needed on each tide 
is fine until they begin to grow freely. of the row of Peas, and, if so, how far apart, w 


of the row of Peas, and, if so, how far apart, or 
only one sheet to each row?—W. B. H0PKW8, Berk 
hamsted. _ ;.^t 


these are well attended to in the way of watering, 
etc., they will soon cover a large space. 

FRUIT. 


filiown to cost not more than-two guinea* per 
hundred bulbs. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. ^ ’ 

Berberis Darwini. increasing (Major Me- -- 

Mohon ' -Soon after midsummer, when the young Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.-We art 
shoots of the current year are in a half-ripened aaked to otate that Sir Edwin Duraing-Lawreact, 
tat. they may he taken oil at a length of from Bart.. has kindly consented to preside at the twenty- 
4 inches to r. inches, inserted into pots of sandy fourth annual dinner in aid of this fund, which 
s<nl, put into a frame, and sere, nod from direct u-en arranged to take place at the Hotel Cecil on 
sunshine. Keep the lights quite close until the cut- Wednesday. May 8th. 
tings show that the roots are being formed, when ___ - ^ 

Evergreen creeper for house MX -You can “««* C,aSS ,0T ^ 

have nothing better than Ivy. hut, seeing your soil In connection with the Daffodil mow 

i- s S" v.-ry poor, it would be well to make special to bo held at the Boyal Horticultural Hall, 
pi. pujatmn fui tfio Plants by taking out Borne of the Wedmuister nn Anril Ififh and 17th. Mr. 
bad M.;| and filling m with a mixture of loam and ^stminster, on April Ibth ana i/m, » 
some rotten manure Get .string plants in j»ots. If Chester Jay Hunt, of Montclair, Aew jersey, 

| these are well attended to in the way of watering, has offered £1 10«., £1, and 10 fi. afl fini, 
" K! " Hl cour a '» r »° *!««• aeeond, and third prizes in a perfwtl)- op<n 

FRUIT. class for six varieties of Leedei Daffodils, 

Scale on Orange-trees (M Lewis). From what distinct, three stems of each, the varieti* 
you say, we fear your Orange-trees have been at- i , , , ,, npr 

tacked by br.'un scale, to which the Orange is very ^ ooet not more than-two guinea*per 

liable. Washing with tepid water is of no use. Per- hundred bulbs. 

| sistent sjuinging of the leaves and shoots with soapy- _ __ , - 

water, and removing the scale that adheres to the 

branches with a sharp-pointed stick and then well — ■ ■ — 1 • » ■’ mm ~ 

washing them with clean soft-water, should, if per- / / i 

i .icvered in, effect a clearance. See that the plants * * i f ' h\ 

] do not suffer from want of water at the roots. < - V-L J ■ 

Planting Strawberries now (Oak).—Certainly, . v •'7 

j you may put out Strawberry plants now where to * '- . „ ^ a . . 

fruit eventually; t.ut do not expect to have fruit ' ^ '■ [m , 

from them this springy To have that the plants ^ v 1 

oarly runner* in the summer, which! if you ^ .* 

want to do so, you can layer into small pots, and Ar' /}.- 'W/s ^ 

thi.secumextra early plants for forcing in pots, or Mhj 

do not. want runners for these purp'wes^/roni the * 

a°for^nrf ’ y aU- ^ ^ re thrown cut off once *** xy^*-. Cjf* T' 

of manure in the winter, very^ightiy^forked Nearly yfifli HlHtf “Hflif lOlffffi 
grand’cr^Ip'of fruit! the “ MP a j ^ 


; : ^, v ). 


r ■* HOW md! 

r George, wherever did yon 
pet euch perfectly d#U* 

B * clous flower* r 

When your 

!>r7o they hare"tofonni»’ 

erate with yoa? And do 
you hurt to blsoe the 
leather, the cook, or the 
garden boy, ordo yoofl^ 
cilessly vituperate jwoj 
v mh on the warn <* 
supply ? . . 

iA 

.^without seeing th^ while to writo for Boos’ Catalogue of GoarW* 

wn*uppljr^ , t 8 of^ , C«t4iiSffvi‘ J I? rdy r^ts tested Border and Rock Plants. Roses, 

G G - We Uirvt , c t M, ® t ^-^«peta Mussmi).-Shrubs, etc. It you are successful, it will point the «V 

your DunJSft . T D f } U caD f avP a better plant for 10 ercn more striking succesaea. Is you h»re been utm 
Smith- VcfiiJ 1 f T w nU,n Bl i£P d,flon, rn.-- C. Dunlop ““M. it will show you how to aroid failure in tBetow* 
Inswieh ^i lte to n M . essrs - Thompson and Morgan Complete eet* of plants, and plat}, nhowing bo* *i>drk** 
Ipswich, who, we find, offer seeds of the Pea von In’ I furnished at so much jvr ys*d- ^ 

aaire about-_B. y. R.-Try AlphoJ which £ ^alogue is and post tree. Write SOW. belonr* 

L| B0Undar3 ’ demical Co. b,C Cra C ^ tUr ° UJ3r Y0LT F0B0IfT ' ^ 

’ l *° 1 ’ 1 BEEvS, I7i5fc, LIVERPOOL 
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THE TIMES AND GARDEN IDEALS. 
The facility with which gome write about 
gardening without having taken the trouble 
to nnderetand the subject is appalling. They 
little away interminably without meaning. 
I have been reading an nrticle in The Times 
: of Saturday, February 24th, about “Garden 
Ideals.” There is nothing in the article—no 
I soggestion, nothing to fight, nothing to 
aaar'J condemn, nothing to bless, and nothing to 
curse, and all this meandering occupies a 
% j column and a half with mere phrase¬ 
mongering. We give an example below. 
Such writing would apply almost, as well 
to any other art, but has no direet 
application to any one, and is utterly value¬ 
less to the student. In an article on garden¬ 
ing, where everything is not ideal but real, 
u ought not to be troubled with vague and 
endless inanities of this kind. 

U there any visible movement of ideals or change 
in horticultural aims, which may be compared with 
the state of things existing a generation ago? And 
it there be, is his own ideal in unison with the bent 
cl the times? It is probable that a good many ex- 
ftttoit gardeners, if asked the latter question, might 
toltsle to say what their ideal garden would be 
1*?. So many of us get into a way of making the 
fai of what we have, of adopting the practicable 
«M»nee in place of the elusive shadow, that we 
•« hardly say off-hand whetlier we want anything 
(HUr. Ow way of getting at the truth would be for 
*oui to fancy—if his imagination can so deal with 
the cold facts—to fancy himself free from the limits 
,J I hnd measure and expense. Let him suppose that 
^ magic influence his boundaries can be moved to 
»•) difUoce; that he has only to mark down all the 
f-ioiewt things in the catalogues, and they will be 
Wore him ready for planting; that manure and seed 
liU might run to any length; that a staff of any 
**»ber of hands, accomplished yet not tyrannical in 
A] Jj* lr li|r “« 8 . will answer his call. Such an exercise 
' the fancy would show many people for the first 
'a* that their desires really arc in the matter of a 
^deas quantity and quality. With some, no doubt, 
irrut of their ideals really coincides with the 
“‘trrixl fences of the property, and their gardening 
' ^present a deliberate standard of efficiency; but 
‘‘ great majority of cases some readjustment of 
uiej follow a perfectly free choice. 

J*. bo doubt, would contract their sphere: the 
‘ r 1Til ^ begin to find that spring docs not 
e regies so generously as it once did, 
T the »otumn clearance is a little more de- 
r? ytar ^ year. By a judicious drawing-in of 
* the choice of the easier subjects to 

i* n< * ^ 8UC ^ a < * ev ^ ce as a 8 ^ r< Rn of raised 
’ ll W ^ r MVe 6 too P in R» a cheerful practice 
4l] j. , PO^iMe, almost to the close. But in 
“Mood the great nnmtier would be found to 
mi #, 1 Jin fldvance ot * s tate and size in their 
««1, 4 lncrettS ® applies. For the 

bit a/ » IB &ny ^ gree a working gardener the 
« extension is soon reached. 

fok of in€Tt tl,an Hus oily rigma- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

An evergreen hardy Daphne. — This, 
Daphne Dauphini, we have from Friar Park 
jn good flower. It is supposed to be a hybrid. 
It is a great gain in giving us fragrance and 
the other characteristics of D. indica in a 
cold country. I have it, too, and it does well, 
and is really deserving of wide cultivation. 
I wish Mr. Corrcvon, or someone else, would 
tell us its true origin.—W. 

The netted Iris (Iris reticulata) failing. 
—Perhaps no Iris is more eagerly looked for 
in early spring than the pretty 1. reticulata. 
This variety has always done exceptionally 
well here ; but somewhat to my disappoint¬ 
ment it has not, so far, come up to expecta¬ 
tion this year. After the favourable autumn 
of 1911 it was anticipated that I. reticulata 
would have been better than usual during the 
forthcoming spring but unless it improves 
the indications are that the display will be 
much under the average. The foliage is thin 
and spindly, pointing perhaps to bulb¬ 
splitting, and at present (Feb. 27th) there are 
few signs of flower spikes.—K., Dumfries. 

Cathcartia villosa.— \Ve notice in your 
issue of February 17th, on page 98, an inquiry 
with regard to Cathcartia villosa. Your 
correspondent can obtain seed of this from 
us. The plant is a true perennial, and the 
treatment needed for it is that required by 
Meconopsis Wallichi—namely, partial shade. 
It should be given a good loamy soil mixed 
with a proportion of leaf-soil and a little peat. 
In the summer it likes te> be kept fairly 
damp, but not in winter, and we expect that 
your correspondent lost his plants, in having 
them too wet in winter. If he had sur¬ 
rounded the crowns with sand, and given a 
covering of dried Heather, they would in all 
probability have survived.— Barr and Sons. 

Anemone blanda scythinica.— The lovely 
Anemone blanda has given us several 
beautiful forms, all of which are worth grow¬ 
ing. Perhaps none can be said to be prettier 
than the variety scythinica, which ha6 now 
been introduced’ for a few years, but which, 
even now*, is not over plentiful. The ex¬ 
terior of the segments is blue, while the in¬ 
terior is of a good white. This Windflower 
looks nowhere better than on the lower flanks 
of the rock garden, in a soil which is freely 
drained, aiul which receives at least some 
sun. It is quite as hardy as any of the other 
varieties of this lovely Anemone, and can be 
secured without much difficulty from dealers 
in such plants. It may be purchased in pots 
from some nurserymen, and can then be 
planted out at any time, or dry tubers can lie 
obtained in autumn.—S. Arnott. 

Hepaticas for effect.— Many people pay 
much attention to getting the double and 
bizarre forms of these, some of them very 
rare and not so apt to increase, but I am 
convinced that by far the best and most effec¬ 
tive way to deal with both the wild kinds of 
"~urope is to keep to them, paying more 


attention to nursing them than to collecting 
all sorts of different kinds. Few know the 
fine effect that some Hepaticas give when 
sufficiently massed and kept together. I have 
had a border for some years with hundreds of 
plants, and it is one of the finest things I 
have in the year. Of the Hungarian one, I 
have just planted 150 or so, and hope to get 
a fine effect from it, though I am not 60 sure 
of it as of the ordinary Hepatica of the Alps. 
Half shade ami free soil are essential to 
them. 

The Newtown Pippin in March.— I ain 

still enjoying this Apple, having had it all 
the winter. The forms of it now f coming from 
Oregon and that side of America, although 
fresli and good, have not the fine flavour of 
the Virginian Newtown. The Apple is a 
curious fruit in that it dej^ends more on 
climate for its true flavour than almost any 
other fruit. I see a note in Gardening 
Illustrated by someone who said his grand¬ 
father planted Newtown Pippin. Planting 
this Apple in our country is, of course, no 
use—it will not come to its true flavour here, 
and there is even a distinct difference be¬ 
tween the flavours of Apples coming from the 
eastern and Pacific coastR of America. It 
must be an enormous gain to our country 
having this fine Apple in every shop, as it 
row' is. There must be thousands of bushels 
of it in our central markets. Our growers 
should strive to get an Apple that has as good 
and lasting qualities as this, and make it 
known.—W. 

Prunus tomentosa.— Although this species 
cannot be considered new, it is a rare plant, 
and good examples are not often met with. 
Belonging to the Apricot section of the 
family, it shows little resemblance to the 
ordinary Apricot ir. general appearance, 
although the fruits are somewhat similar in 
shape and colouring, but quite small. A 
native of China and Japan, it was originallv 
described by Thunberg, and was figured many 
years ago by Riebold and Zuccarini, “ Flora 
Japonica” (i., t. 22, p. 51). Of rapid growth, 
in the course of ten or twelve years from seed 
it may be expected to form a bush 4 Feet to 
5 feet high, and 8 feet or 10 feet in diameter 
Its leaves are very hairy, and the fruits liAvc 
a so a downy covering. The flowers, each 
about 1 inch across, are pink in the bud and 
white-, slightly tinged with pink, when ex¬ 
panded. They appear from axillary buds from 
almost the whole of the previous year’s 
shoot*. Unfortunately they are rather 
tugitive, and are easily damaged bv heavy 
rain. The fruits are not produced freely but 
a few sometimes ripen. They are each about 
i inch through, red and yellow in colour and 
in shape like an Apricot. An example 5 feet 
high and 10 feet to 12 feet in diameter may be 
neen in flower on the lawn near the Cactus 
House at Kew.—D. lU6 

The white Hungarian Hepatica (H. antm- 
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better in effect, either single or in quantity, 
than any hybrid I have seen. Some of these 
are curious, but let those who like them 
grow them. I have a large border of the 
blue, and that is all I want of the common 
Hepatica. Another beautiful kind comes to 
us, and that is the Hungarian H. angulosa, 
which seems quite hardy, earlier than the 
common one, and perhaps doing better in the 
southern counties, but l have not much ex¬ 
perience of it in the north, and perhaps some 
of your readers may have? Sir Frank Crisp 
sends me a good white variety of it, each 
flower about If inch across, and of a pure 
white, and clearly a good addition to the 
purple form. 1 can imagine nothing better 
t han a mixture of the two. I am planting an 
edging of the blue form within a stone margin 
along a great Azalea bank with a very little 
shade from a pergola near, and 1 hope the 
position will suit it. I know nothing 
of its native habitat and ways, but some of 
your readers may?—W. 

Winter Broccoli.— The exhibit of round, 
white heads of Broccoli made by Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall on February 6th, provoked many diverse 
comments as to their production, and at a 
time when intensely severe frosts were pre¬ 
vailing. One comment was that the plants 
had been pulled previously and hung up in a 
cellar to make their heads, but they arrived 
at the hall in an absolutely fresh state, with 
leaves fully green, just as if pulled from the 
open garden. The wider comment was that 
they had been grown under glass, but it is 
very doubtful whether glass culture could 
have produced such very solid, perfect heads. 
Really, they were grown in an open field in 
the west of England, out of the frost region. 
That fact compels the query—if those heads 
can thus be produced in midwinter, why not 
millions of them for the supply of the public, 
who would gladly purchase such high-class 
vegetables? It is rather a matter for surprise 
also that some of our great glass-houses 
devoted to Cabbages in the winter are not 
used to grow such Broccoli heads instead, 
and in a succession of varieties.—A. D. 

Arum Lilies in the open in Scotland.— 
The interesting article on the Arum Lily in 
the issue of February 24th (p. 112) recalled 
a pleasant visit to the famous gardens at 
Lochinch Castle, the Wigtownshire seat of 
the Earl of Stair, where this plant flourishes 
in a remarkable degree in a loch in the 
grounds. At the time of my visit the spathes 
had not appeared, but the massive and 
healthv foliage showed that the plants 
Teliehed their position, and were likely later 
in the season to provide a fine display. The 
gardener showed me a photograph taken at 
the period of blooming during the preceding 
year, which showed the possibilities of the 
outdoor culture of this sub-aquatic plant. I 
think, but on this point I will not be certain, 
that about 25 years ago Sir Herbert Maxwell 
planted some of this Lily in a loch at Mon- 
reith, but I do not remember whether they 
succeeded ; and I have never been at Mon- 
reith since that time. I remember that the 
then gardener expressed some doubts as to 
whether the swans would permit them to 
grow ; but as the conditions at Monreith are 
not unlike those at Lochineli, it is probable 
that, barring accidents, the Arum Lilies 
would succeed.—K. B. T. 

The New Zealand Flax. Otago” (page 
126) is right in regarding “ Powerscourt ” as 
a local name for the upright-growing variety, 
although as Powerscourt appears to have 
been the centre from which seedlings have 
been widely distributed credit may be given 
to that fine old Irish seat for its popularity. 
The late Mr. F. W. Burbidge regarded the 
Powerscourt ” as the true Colensoi, and 
apart from its fitiffer habit and less graceful 
character than the pendent-foliaged tenax, it 
flowers, as 44 Otago” doubtless knows, 
annually, whereas the true tenax blooms 
rarely, save when transplanted at this season, 
when it invariably gives a crop of flower- 
spikes and fertile seeds. There is, however, a 
far handsomer variety (probably a distinct 
species) I have met with on three occasions, 
notabR' *t the old gardens of the Loretto 


Convent, Brav, Co. Wicklow, so noble in its 
habit as compared with either tenax or 
Colensoi that 1 have ventured to call it, pro¬ 
visionally, nobilis. 1 saw this variety (or 
species) in the Trinity College Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Dublin, which, although not happy, 
showed its remarkably distinctive character, 
and which character was recognised by Mr. 
Burbidge, although ho was not able to 
identify it. Respecting New Zealand Flax 
cultivation as an Irish industry, this was a 
matter I discussed rather fully with the New 
Zealand representatives at the Irish Inter¬ 
national Exhibition (1907), who had a fine dis¬ 
play of it. from the raw material to the manu¬ 
factured article.—K., Dublin. 

The Camellia outdoors In the south of 
Sootland.— At St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcud¬ 
bright. some Camellias are growing in the 
grounds among the trees, and these flower 
well about every two years, and are then 
very beautiful. In another garden in the 
Stewartrv of Kirkcudbright—that of Mr. 
Robinson-Douglas, Orchardton—also close 
to the sea, the Camellias in the open 
flowered for the first time about three years 
ago. In Wigtownshire, which is still milder, 
they do well also. In the east of the former 
county few successes can be recorded. Not 
that the Camellia is not hardy enough there, 
as I have seen plants which stood for a 
considerable number of years in one of the 
most exposed and wind-swept places I can 
imagine, but they never flowered.—S. A. 

The abuse of the Bamboo.— It seems to 
have become a fashion with a great number 
of people to plant the Bamboo here, there, 
and everywhere about their grounds. If one 
goes through a large place where this has 
been done, one sees many glaring instances 
of the errors of 6uch planting. To me, at 
any rate, it appears that when the Bamboo 
and similar plants are put out into our 
grounds, away from the ordinary garden or 
wild garden, they should be planted where 
they will at least, not jar with other native 
plants. A glade of Bamboos or some good 
plantation by itself surely looks much better 
than single Bamboos dotted here and there 
among some of our lovely native deciduous 
trees. I recently saw how much out of the 
way such planting appeared, when I passed 
through a place where this latter method 
had been followed. The Bamboo is a noble 
plant in its own place, but dotted here and 
there in our woods it seems out of place 
with our native trees and shrubs. -Bam- 
bus a. 

American Apples In England.— Mr. Bun- 
vard (February 24th, p. 108), mentions 
several varieties of American Apples tried by 
him. Of those named I should like to add, 
in the way of supplementing Mr. Bunyard’s 
remarks, that I have given King of Tompkins 
County, Wealthy, and Newtown Pippin a 
trial. Of these three I can pronounce one 
only a success, and that is Wealthy. King of 
Tompkins County I could never get to fruit 
freely, and the fruits the trees did yield were 
inferior in quality and not to be compared 
with those of many of our English Apples. 
The tree, it should be stated, occupied a very 
favourable position. Newdown Pippin, too, 
was but an indifferent success. This I liad 
trained on a high wall facing due south, 
where it naturally enjoyed an abundance of 
sunshine. A well-drained border was also 
provided for it, and although the tree grew 
well, flowered freely, and set fruit, nothing* 
that I could do or think of would induce the 
fruit to swell to any size or attain the high 
quality found in imported samples. After 
several years’ trial the tree was grubbed and 
cordon Pears planted in its stead. The 
variety was Glou Morceau. and when the 
trees came into bearing T frequently 
gathered specimens weighing from \ lb. to 
? lb. in weight from them. This is men¬ 
tioned merely to show that there was nothing 
apparently wanting either in the soil or situa¬ 
tion to prevent the Newtown Pippin Apple 
succeeding. Another American variety I 
grew, and found to be of little use, was 
Northern Spy. The tree was a pyramid from 
7 feet to 8 feet high, and during a period 
covering some eight or nine years it did not 
yield a dozen fruits. These were only of 


ordinary appearance, and for flavour would 
not compare with a well-ripened Crimson 
Queening. Either our English climate or 
soil, or both combined, evidently does not 
suit the majority, at any rate, of American 
Apples, and to attempt their cultivation out¬ 
doors in this country is, I consider, a waste 
of time and labour.—A. VV. 

Tropaeolum tuberosum. -For some time 
considerable interest has been evinced by the 
readers of Gardening Illustrated in this 
useful climber. I have grown it extensively 
for a considerable number of yeah in almost . 
every aspect and my experience coincides 
with that of “Freshwater” in the issue of 
February 17th (p. 92). My observations have 
been taken in these, and neighbouring, | 
gardens, which have a climate which, if not 
unalagous to that of the Isle of Wight, is at 
all events much milder than the average in 
Scotland. About a dozen years ago I got a 
few tubers from a neighbour with strict in¬ 
junctions to lift them after the early frosts 
had cut over the foliage. The first season, 
while making capital growth, the plants were 
very late in blooming, but the tubers had in- I 
creased considerably. The results were 
similar during the following year, but in lift¬ 
ing one clump had been omitted, and much to 
my surprise it came away strongly in spring. 
This clump bloomed very much earlier, and I 
determined to try more plants under similar 
conditions. Those intended to be left were 
planted rather more deeply than the others, 
survived the winter, and bloomed in July. 1 
Since then the tubers have been undisturbed, 
except when it becomes necessary to regulate 
or transplant them, and they flower profusely 
from early July until frosted over. A week 
ago, after 18 degs. of frost, I felt anxious I 
about them, and on examining them I found 
that those carelessly planted near the sur¬ 
face had succumbed, but the percentage of J 
losses is small, and the majority seem in good ij 
order. There may, of course, be two die (I 
tinct varieties of T. tuberosum, but I doubt J 
this. At any rate the interchange of ideas 
and experiences has been most interesting, 
although it may not have cleared up what is, 
evidently, a debatable point.—K. Bright, n 
The Algerian Iris (I. etylosa).-A long 
border facing due south, and having a hedge 
of Aucubas at the back to act as a wind¬ 
break, filled with the above-named Iris, is now 
presenting a fine floral picture. The plants 
have been flowering for a long time now, but , 
within the past week, or since warmer and 
brighter weather has prevailed, great num¬ 
bers of flowers have been pushed up—in fact, 
they are so numerous that they are easily 
discernible at a considerable distance off. I 
quite agree with Mr. Crook as to a dry soil 
and situation being required for this plant. 
When preparing the border just mentioned I 
had all the soil removed to a depth of 
18 inches, and put in a layer of brick rubbish 
several inches deep all over the bottom be¬ 
fore filling in with prepared compost. This 
latter consisted of some good mellow loam. & 
small proportion of leaf-mould, with a liberal 
addition of lime rubble and pit sand. In this 
the plants ‘ have thriven amazingly, and 
flower with much greater profusion than they 
did previously, when the border they were 
then growing in contained less calcareous 
matter and a larger proportion of loam.- 
A. W. 

- Reference to this charming plant in % 

your last issue induces me to 6ay that I hate 
twelve well-established clumps planted tight 
up against the wall in a cool Peach-house. 
The blooming power that these clumps have 
shown is, I think, remarkable. The firet 
flow-er appeared on September 8th. and aince 
then they have regularly appeared up to the 
present time. Now the flowers have ceased? 
but in the 6ix months I have picked 1,3L° 
blossoms. These plants get the same treat-, 
ment as the Peach-trees. In the spring they 
get the benefit of the syringing, and in the 
summer they are kept drier. I wonder tn» 
it is not a more favoured plant wit 
market gardeners, as if the buds are pic* 
directly they show colour, they will last fi om 
days in water, and the more they w* P 1 ^ 
the more one gets.—T. K. W., Sidmovth, 
ungirm Trcm 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Vhich is growing up The Nuts are so like those of the Walnut 
. th at th «> r ar e sold for them in this country, 

own m tubs or large The Nuts of several of the species are good 
wn« or on terraces, eating, having a flavour like that of Walnuts. 
;e, the plants during Occasionally planted as shade trees, the 
the protection of a Pecan Shell Bark (C. alba) is now extensively 
grown in America, the trees being raised 
from selected seeds, or by grafts from trees 
ORIES. producing Nuts of the largest size and best 

quality. 

•uit of Carya olivae- | The Cary as are large and beautiful trees, 
nd is the most valu- | attaining at home heights of from 70 feet to 


THE MYRTLE. 

Jir southern and seaside districts the Myrtle 
is hardy enough to be planted as a bush, for 
ewo if th* shoots are killed by frosts it 
ofwn recovers the following season. The 
common Myrtle is generally grown against 
fcouee walls, and for such a »urpose no 
more beautiful covering could bo used. 
There are many varieties of the common 


A Myrtle growing ever a house at Clove'ly t North Devon . 


Ihrtle, all ha ' 

^^ith white flm- SV ' €e ^T Sme ^' n ^ * €aves an d . able of the several edible Nuts produced by 
a wall ehAi!^ J D Pj ai ? kin 8 ft . Myrtle members of this purely North American 
P T «a to a wLu, Jl u 10 P° ssi ble, be genus, which grows wild over a large area. 
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‘nd e*t«rl v 7T- 5 . fron ? northerly Bryant, in his “Forest Trees,” says of the 
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tv? Spnn & ar€ a P k Pecan: “No other Nut, native or imported, 
The sweet-scented can be compared with this in flavour. The 


y^ leaves , ,,-- - ^ *-.11.11 imo in nu.Ajur. A lie 

for mixing with ent a € come at a d seasons shell is thin, the kernel destitute of woody 
walls no Wil€n g row ing partitions, and easily extracted.” American 

, T ond« f< , Ure i v ] oing 1 ®. n€C e«aary be- nurserymen regard it as too familiar to need 

i as the ltr n , J n 8 growths to description, but to the great majority of 
jPow ,, - vrUe best- when people on this side the word Hickory con- 

,0(J unfettered a« ;n^v aj E r0wt b loose jures up no more than a very indefinite im- 

tne case of the plant preseiou of Nut and timber-yielding trees. 
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150 feet, or even more, and with ninnnf^ ^ 
pound leaves. Sargent declares that “o tr^s 
give greater dignity and character to Ae 
forests of eastern North America tl,»n 
Hickories, and no other wood enuaU (hi 

!" «r ,,gth ..T ld tou 8 hne «* «om q bined with 

lightness. It endures nil ki 
weather, and lasts time out of mind*”* 8 &n<1 

esteemed above all other wrxilAn, 5 ^ ,'°, be 
the supply has now much d rnfnishc^t ’ but 
deed, there is a shortnee ,l 2 , * tn- 
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special, purposes, chief among which are 
carriage building, tool handles, and barrel 
hoops ; the visible supply for the latter pur¬ 
pose in the Apple-growing districts of Vir¬ 
ginia being almost exhausted. Second- 
growth poles are most esteemed by coach- 
builders, who are seriously concerned by the 
shortage, no substitute being bo good. The 
other principal members of the genus are C. 
nmara (Bitternut), C. aquation (Water 
Hickory), C. sulcata (Kingnut or Western 
Shell Barkl, and C. tomentosa (Mockernut 
or White Hickory). 

The Hickories require a hotter summer 
than we usually have to ripen the fruits. It 
might be thought they would succeed better 
in the warmer parts of the Continent, and 
planters are interested in them in Germany, 
but the results of past trials in that country 
and in France are mostly negative. 

For all that, the Hickories deserve the 
attention of estate owners in the warmer dis¬ 
tricts of Britain, in the hope of their meeting 
with better success. The fiuest specimen at 
Kew is a tree of C. porcina, 80 feet high, 
which fruits abundantly in favourable sea¬ 
sons, and there are smaller but healthy and 
vigorous examples of the other species. Nuts 
should be obtained from America as soon os I 
ripe, and sown at once in boxes kept in 
shelter during the winter. Hickories have 
long tap roots, and therefore transplant badly 
unless these are shortened at an early stage. 
They prefer rich, well-drained soil, with a 
southern aspect, and it has been suggested 
that they would be most likelv to thrive if 
planted in mixed woods.— Fie hi. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The double Almond.— Although less com¬ 
mon than the single, I question very much iT 
many of us care as much for the double 
variety os for the single one. I have never 
seen the double variety flower so freely as the 
single one, and much of the beauty of the 
Almond is due to the profusion of bloom it 
produces in its season. The double flowers 
of the variety are pleasing enough, but are 
much stifTer than those of the type. 1 won¬ 
der if any of your readers have seen how- 
much the Almond seems to dislike smoke. 1 
have seen a large tree, which had stood for 
many years, and which had flowered regu¬ 
larly, gradually succumbing to the smoke 
from railway engine-sheds which had been 
built only a short time before. The trunk 
and branches became covered with smut and 
blackness, and the fine tree, the glory of the 
garden, succumbed in a few years.—S. M. D. 

The Rhodora. -A shrub but little soon in many 
parts of the country now i» Rhodora canadensis. 
One occasionally meets with it. but it is seldom that 
the requirements of this plant are pro|*erly studied. 
It is naturally a lover of bops and of wet hillsides, 
the purplish flowers luetinp much Jonpcr when the 
plants cau have plenty of moisture. So far, only the 
purplish-flowered variety seems to be grown, but 1 
understand that there are also rose and white varie¬ 
ties. It grows from 1 feet to 3 feet high, and is 
deciduous, the flowers generally appearing before or 
at the tame time as the leaves.—F rcttcosa. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FERNS. 


SHRUBS FOR SANDY SOIL. 

(Reply to G. Goode.) 

You do not give us any idea of the size J 
of the shrube that you’ require, but con¬ 
clude you do not need them too tall, hence 
we have omitted large-growing subject®, 
Buch as Lilacs, etc. In the following two 
dozen we have given the season of blooming, 
colour of the flowers, and the approximate 
height, or, at all events, the height to which 
they may be kept without sacrificing the 
flowers: - Berberifi Darwini, 6 feet to 8 feet, 
orange, May; Berberis stenophylla, 5 feet 
to 6 feet, golden-yellow. May ; Cydonia 
japonica, 4 feet to 5 feet, red, spring; 
Cytisus albus (White Broom), 5 feet to 
8 feet, white, spring; Cytisus Scoparius 
Andreanus, 5 feet to 6 feet, crimson and gold, 
spring; Deutzia crenaia flore-pleno, 5 feet 
to 6 feet, white, midsummer; For- 
svthia viridissima, 4 feet to 5 feet, 
yellow, March ; Hydrangea paniculata gran- 
diflora, 3 feet to 5 feet, cream. August; 
Hypericum Moserianum, 1 foot, golden- 
yellow, August; Philadelphia Lemoinei 
erectus, 4 feet to 5 feet, white, midsummer ; 
Philadelphia Boule d’Argent, 4 feet, double 
white, midsummer; Ribes aureum, 4 feet 
to 5 feet, yellow, spring ; Ribes sanguineura 
(Flowering Currant), 4 feet to 5 feet, rose, 
spring; Ribes sangnineum atrosanguineum, 
4 feet to 5 feet, deep red, spring; Rubus 
deliciosus, 4 feet to 5 feet, white, spring; 
Spartiurn junceum (Spanish Broom), 6 feet 
to 8 feet, golden-j el low, July and August; 
Spirma Anthony Waterer, 18 inches, crim¬ 
son, summer; Spiraea arguta, 4 feet to 
b feet., white, end of April ; Spiraea 
Bumalda, 2 feet, pink, early summer; 
Spine a callosa, 4 feet to 6 feet, red, sum¬ 
mer ; Tamarix pentandra (hispida aestivalis), 
b feet to 6 feet, pink, summer; Viburnum 
plicatum (Japanese Snowball-tree), 5 feet, 
white, May ; Viburnum Tinus (Laurestinus), 
6 feet, blush, autumn and winter ; Weigela 
Abel Carriere, 0 feet, rose, spring; Weigela 
Candida, 6 feet, white, spring ; Weigela i5va 
iltathke, 5 feet to 6 feet, ruby-red, spring 
and summer. Good examples- of the dif¬ 
ferent subjects above enumerated should not 
cost more than eighteen shillings a dozen. 
Thev should be obtained and planted as 
quickly as possible, hence it would be an ad¬ 
vantage to deal, if it can be so arranged, 
with a local firm. If your soil is suitable 
for Rhododendrons and Azaleas, you might 
include some of these, but it is most prob¬ 
able that you would have to pay a little 
more for them. 


THE FERNERY. 

The time is now at hand when all Ferns will 
require attention. Those planted out in rock 
ferneries should be carefully gone through. 

A good many of the old fronds may be re¬ 
moved before the new ones have started. 

I do not like to take too many off until the 
plants have started into new growth, but if 
thinned out, the new' fronds will have a 
better chance,' besides which it is difficult to 
clean the plants later on without damaging 
the tender young fronds. This, of course, 
more particularly applies to the denser-grow¬ 
ing Adiantums ana Pterises. Any of the 
igorous-'growing varieties which are likely 
to overgrow the choicer sorts should be 
taken out and replaced by younger plants, 
or in some cases the Ferns may be divided 
and replanted. When this is done, as much 
new compost should be used as possible. In 
rearranging the fernery, care should be 
taken to give kinds which have any coloured 
tints in the young fronds the most exposed 
positions. It will generally be found that 
those with deep green fronds delight most 
in shady nooks ; while those with red-tinted 
fronds thrive best when exposed to some 
sunlight, the tints also being brighter. All 
the Ferns which are not replanted should 
have some of the surface soil removed, re¬ 
placing this with some fresh comjxxit. The 
Tree Ferns will derive much benefit by hav¬ 
ing some Sphagnum Moss bound round the 
stems. In the case of Lomarias, this is the 
only way to keep the plants in a vigorous 
and healthy condition. The Dicksonias, too, 
are much improved by this treatment. 
Sphagnum may also be used for the base of 
Asplenium Nidus and any others which make 
those woolly-looking surface roots. Later 
on, when the plants are in active growth, a 
little artificial fertiliser may be sprinkled 
oyer this Moss, but only in moderate quan¬ 
tities. Most Ferns are benefited by the ap¬ 
plication of a little manure while they are 
in a growing state, but i-t should never be 
used while they are dormant. 

All the woodwork and glass of the fernery 
should be kept as clean as jvossible. Of all 
errors in the culture of Ferns, I consider 
the greatest is the use of green glass, or 
green shading of ajiy kind. Undoubtedly, 
the green shade casts a hue over the fronds 
which hides some of the defects which would 
be seen in clear daylight; but put plants 
which have been grown under the influence 
th:s objectionable shading beside those 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Maiden-hair Terns.- About three months ago l 
got a few Maiden hair Fern* from small pots, with 
good balls of soil, and potted them Into 3-ioch pots, 
put them in the stove, kept them moderate!) moist, 
and shaded when necessary. The fronds are now 
quite brown, aud no *igns of fresh ones. Should 1 
keep them where they are or remove them to cooler 
quarters and rest them awhile? The fronds of some 
older Ferns (Maiden hair) grow a certain length and 
then drop ctl. Is this owing to keeping them in the 
stove all the year round. Should they be retted in 
cooler quarters, and for how long kept dry or mow' 
— AM ATEl R. 

[Maiden-hair Feme are in a general way 
more satisfactory when they are given a 
period of partial rest during the winter 
months. We presume tliat you have put 
your plants into suitable soil and have pro¬ 
perly a/tt-ended to them in the matter of 
water, as neglect in the case of thecae two 
items would readily account for failure. 
Your better plan will bo to cut all the old 
discoloured fronds clean away, when freoh 
ones should quickly make their appearance. 
Then re-pot the plants, keeping them in the 
stove, and tie roots will then take posses¬ 
sion of the new soil. We should not be sur¬ 
prised if tiny slugs or weevils were at the 
root of much of the trouble by eating the 
young fronds directly they appear. You 
will do well to keep a sharp look out for 
these pests.] 

A seasonable note. -Just now, when pot 
ting is more or less being carried on amongst 
all kinds of plants, a word or two may savo < 
some of the seedling Ferns which may be 
springing up here and there. In Orchid pots 
and baskets particularly will these be found. 
Adiantums in variety, Pterisee, Gymno 
grammas, Aspleniums, and other kinds will 
all prove useful. Seedlings which spring up 
spontaneously amongst other plants usually 
thrive well, and it is generally pretty easy 
to secure them with sufficient roots to eu 
their safety. I have noted in some 


of 


canes that the seedlings have oome up 
thickly in other pot plants as to quite cover r 
the surface. These, if taken in time, will 
make capital little stuff for pricking off into « 
pans if quite small or for potting singly if <- 
sufficiently large. In this way it is onh® 
possible to keep up quite a young stock of 
Ferns that in due course would be far more 
serviceable than retaining so many old 
stunted plants. Where any seedlings V* 
growing upon walls, by all means leave them 
alone in their position. Do not heedlessly 
cast aside young Ferns of auv kind, more jf 
especially where any quantity is wanted f-’ r 
decoration. Their use will save many plants J 
that take longer to become established. 

G. H. 

The Royal Fern (Osmunda regahsj.-lt a 
to be feared that, owing to the increasing 
attention given to flowering plants, the hardy 
Feme are being ignored. Of this interest- 
ing family none makes a finer specimen than* 
Osmunda regalia, and where conditions > 
suitable for its development a small plant be1 
comes, in the course of a few years, a 
and striking object. Delighting in moist am , 
boggv conditions, the Royal Fern is ^ ^ 
adapted for the edges of ponds and stream. ij 
indeed, I have known it to do well when«( 
planted below the margin entirely in tnej 
water. The Osmunda is often found in »*J 
wild state in peaty and marshy districts. « 1 
owing to the raids of “collectors it 
rapidly disappearing from this Metric- 
While Osmunda regalia is the most g^erauj 
found of the genus in the ordinary colter ’ 
its variety O. r. cristata succeeds equaj 
well, and is quite distinct, while 0. undu a • 
if not so robust as the others, also nias<' 
handsome plant.—K bt. 

Two good hardy Terns.-On 

shrubberies, and in similar positions * ‘ 
precludes the culture ot anything^ but r ■ ■ ^ 
various Folypodiums succeed perfectly. , j 
popteris, better known as the Beech Fem* ■ 
Dryopteris (the Oak Fern) are two Talu - ^ 

beautiful subjects for such situations. Wd-a ■ 
to soil, these Ferns, especially the form - ^ 
fairly established, increase annually, ana Dec 
source of pleasure. —K bt. _ _ 

nuex ana rsinaing t n.orjjjn.vo h 

/ sw). \ 


which have been grown under clear glass, 
and the difference will at once be apparent. 

H. L. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


the Btend-er soil consist of light loam and leaf-soil 
above the liberal sprinkling of old mortar 
enchanting Water sparingly until the plants 
t the batin- lished, and protect the folii 

t certainly weather with _ _ __ 

eeme, how- pegged over the top of the~tub£ 
f any other caying blooms promptly to 
ormed in veloped buds and apply ( 


with a 
• rubbish, 
are estab- 
age in very severe 
a little dry bracken or heather 
— 5 . Remove de- 
► preserve unde- 
stimulants very 
sparingly, not at all if the weather during the 
flowering period is dull and showery. Scar- 
let-nowering plants with rich bronze foliage 
will be found in one or two varieties of 
Lobelia fulgens, notably Queen Victoria. IF 
these are planted in the autumn the remarks 
above in connection with the CEnotheras, so 
far as winter protection of foliage is con- 
.Iso apply, although in the cate 
probably better either to 
or if it is done 


AiY AMATEUR’S GARDEN, 
I bate been living here two 


-- - ,, u , * years last flower likes a lit 

•March, wd haFc been able to turn a rubbish- prefers a rather 
hapiDtc » beautiful garden. I am at busi- I erer to object to 
from » a.m to ,.30 p.m., so I have , )iant . pj antin 
rety little tUDO. Last season was a very bad , ,, utumn or aI * 

„« for flowers, but I wm able to keep jg increased by ca 
them going. The Tufted Pansies, forming 
the easing, bloomed for over six months, 

•ad I have only two varieties—Kitty Bell I HARDY P. 

(mauve) and a fine white seedling. These In addition to tl 
uo varieties gave a grand effect. You will ! 114 for the above, 
notice the strings for Sweet Peas, which try the varieties _ 
me not a success. I shall grow all ray ! Lowfchian Bell, of Chrysanthei 


e species named on page 
your correspondent might 
vomerensis and Mrs. C. 

.cerned, will ah'. 

of the Lobelias it is 

-defer planting until spring, __ . . 

in autumn to keep boxes through the winter 
in a cold frame. The flower spikes may re¬ 
quire staking if the situation in which the 
tubs are standing is very exposed. If division 
of clumps for replanting has to be practised 
at the present time this must be done care- 
fully. The CE noth eras especially resent anv- 
^ . in g in way of mutilation, and are a long 

time recovering from the same. E. B. 8 . 


Si , ‘•’flP^rcnny useless. The former 
will break again from under the surface 
the latter seem quite unlikely to do this! 
Even plants in nursery quarters covered 
with glass have not. escaped, which would 
appear unusual in the case of such a hardy 
subject. This may be accounted for, how- 
ever, through the growth being soft, as the 
weather previous to the frost was so very 
mild. Losses of early plants to market 
growers are serious, because it is the first 
blossoms that pay best. The early plants 
of growers for exhibition are safe,* as they 
are in pots, and can be looked after gener¬ 
ally in the matter of covering. In this case 
comparatively small numbers of plants have 
to be dealt with. These look well, too—at 
least, those in my own immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood and there will not be a scarcity 
of good material when planting time cqme.s. 

[ In spite of all that is said about Sweet Bens 
being easy to rear, I do not think tile f>ma 1 
amateur grower generally finds them so 
One rarely comes across them in their early 
stages doing well-I mean autumn-sown 
ones -and it would appear that, in most of the 
cases I nave noted this is due to coddling Too 
wet, kept too close, and too hot are three 
common errors. Probably the safer plan with 
the grower in question is spring sowing. If 
the seeds be put into pots by the end of 
Tebruary, and brought on under glass, time 

\ antI a month or so later there 

should be a supply 0 f healthy plants N™ 
only will time be gained, but these will 
escape from such as slugs, mice and Thi 
like, which are troublesome when* seeds are 
sown where the plants are to remaTn 
This winter much has been written in 
gard to the prevalent d.seate bt £ 
streak, and whilst scientists, that do 
appear to ag^e by a • “•* £ 


n amateur's garden. From a photograph sent by Mr. A. Bendall t 
Cheltenham. 


v? P° Ie5 * which I con- 

method, and the cheapest in 


Both are very free. The large, snow-white 
flowers have short 6 tems and last in beauty a 
long time, euccessional displays being fur¬ 
nished of slightly smaller flowers. The 
foliage, too, is of a rich deep green and very 
enduring. The plants are gross feeders, and 
should be fed liberally from the time the 
flower-buds show ; also sprinkle foliage occa¬ 
sionally with weak, clear soot-water to ward 
off attacks of the fly that is responsible for 
the leaf-boring maggot. Splendid yellow¬ 
flowering plants for the purpose will be found 
in the CEnothera fruticoea varieties, much 
more enduring than might be imagined from 
their close association with the common 
evening Primrose. Tubs for their reception 
should be thoroughly well drained, and the 


purple floupr- / e which has deep 

I much prefeMkT one * Of these, 

appear in i?^P Ur ^ e * flowers gener- 

* S ITL? n , d March ’ aild at 

lon» prft . ^hghtful with cornpara- 
*•» r»; aboV€ which the 

Jfa Ihm g / he, c r pur P 1<! or "Lite 
Wit tl , 9 Snowdrop * ,Wl 

vwiet, •„ At “o time does toe 
°**»g »be,e tj, e gMr tllan "hen it is 
snow, which ofttime* falls 
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try to curtail the number of stoma, instead 
of gorging the plant* with food they cannot 
assimilate. The question of varieties, to a 
great extent, is a case of individual fancy, 
and if proof were required it can be fouud 
in the “Annual” issued by the Sweet Pea 
Society. A number of members sent in the 
names of what were considered the twelve 
best. A few—about half-a-dozen, such as 
Elsie Herbert, Maud Holmes, Mrs. C. W. 
Breadmore, Nubian, John Ingman, and 
Clara Curtis, were names given in most of 
the returns, and rather newer kinds, like 
Thomas Stevenson, Elfrida Pearson, and 
Florence Nightingale, appeared pretty fre¬ 
quently. Add to ihese Mre. Hugh Dickson, j 
Etta Dyke, and Constance Oliver, and one 
will have a dozen fit to exhibit anywhere, or, 
in fact, difficult to beat for ordinary cul¬ 
ture. Personally, I do not care for the 
striped varieties, which are certainly 
favoured by many. Mrs. W. J. * Unwin, 
America Spencer, and Senator Spencer are 
good in that way. Nor do I care much for 
the bicolor kinds ; but in this class Arthur ’ 
Unwin and Mrs. Cuthbertson ar-e first-rate. ; 
Marjorie Lingee, Audrey Crier, and | 
Lavender George Herbert are three espe¬ 
cially pleasing varieties; but it is almost 
impossible to get them true to character. 
There is also too great a difficulty with the 
pretty salmon-coloured Earl Spencer to re¬ 
commend it to anyone who may be termed 
a novice. In the first place, it is weakly in 
growth, and the le^st sun burns the flowers. 
Stirling Stent and Barbara are highly- 
coloured varieties of this type. H. S. 


GYPSOPHILA REPENS AND ITS 
VARIETY ROSEA. 


There are a white and a pink form of Gypso- 
phila repene, and 1 often wonder on what 
authority, and why, the white form is taken 
as the type and the pink form as its variety. 
The species grows very abundantly at 
Mt. Cenis, and there, at any rate, the pink 
form is far more abundant than the white, 
and would lead one to suppose that it was the 
typical form, and the white only its variety. 
However, for garden purposes it really does 
not matter. Curiously enough, Gvpsophila 
repens rosea is rather leas common in gardens 
than plain white Gvpsophila repens. It is 
also a good deal prettier. Both are first-rate 
trailers for the rock garden, §nd a single 
plant will quickly spread and cover a yard of 
ground with a close carpet of glaucous 
foliage. The flowers come in June and July, 
a solid summer cloud of them, only a few 
inches high, either white or soft rosy-pink. 
The flowers linger on in a spasmodic way into 
late summer and autumn. The plant forms a 
thick, tough, yellow, deeply-questing tap¬ 
root, from the crown of which the trailing 
growths spring, and it is a great point in the 
plant’s favour that it does not run under¬ 
ground and spring up in inconvenient places. 
One may put in a root of it and count on its 
covering a space 2 feet or 3 feet across, 
and, yet have no fear of its springing up and 
choking its neighbours. Gypsophila repens 
is a grand plant for carpeting broad open 
spaces on the rock garden, for cascading 
down rock faces, or for the dry wall. It may 
also be used with very fine effect in the fore¬ 
front of the herbaceous border, as one uses 
Aubrietias and the other hardy edging plants. 
It is a lime lover, though lime is not essen¬ 
tial to it, and it is a great sun lover, and sun 
it must and will have, and it will withstand 
drought to almost any reasonable degree. 
The trailing growths which it makes are 


t September I had the good fortune to 
er an extraordinarily fine form of 
phila repena at Mt. Cenis. I had had 
iys collecting there, and, of course, at 
ime of year the flowers were practically 
so that I had had little chance of find- 
>od colour forms and special varieties, 
»d certainly had no luck in that direc- 
I had confined my attention chiefly to 
and one wonderful morning, in a gully 
)f Baxifraga ceesia and 8. diapen- 
s But on the last day that I was there, 
ur before I left, I made a flying excur- 
n a little gorge just at the back of the 
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hotel. Here grows Galium Tuckett-Browni, 
a plant of mystery which I did not discover. 
But I found in this hurried scramble more 
flowers than I had seen in all the previous 
ten days I had spent at Mt. Cenis. Saxifraga 
aizoides formed splendid bosses of emerald 
and gold, and Aster alpinus was particularly 
fine. The fluffy seed heads of Anemone Bal¬ 
dens!* and the shock-heads of Anemone 
alpina were on every bank. Campanula 
pusilla iu endless delightful forms led one up 
from level to level of the gully till the 
approach of my departure hour, and the final 
packings at the hotel below were almost for- 
otten. It was Campanula pusilla which 
nally led me within sight of a snowy 
avalanche of blossom cascading over a bank 
and a boulder. It was a more solid sheet of 
a more dead wdiite than I had yet seen in the 
Alps, and a last scramble revealed it to be a 
great, strong-growing plant of Gvpsophila 
repens. I at once recognised that here was 
an uncommonly fine form of the plant. The 
flowers were much larger and much whiter 
than in the type—in fact, when the ordinary 
white Gvpsophila repens is put beside my 
Gypsophila repens “Avalanche” (for so I 
have named it) the common white shows a 
clecided, though faint, flush of pink, though, 
of course, it looks white enough when seen 
by itself. A piece of “Avalanche” still 
grows in the “gully of the Galium,” but the 
main portion is now looking particularly 
strong and healthy at Stevenage, and the 
variety will, I believe, prove a decided 
acquisition, later on, to English gardens. 
\fter discovering my plant I should not have 
winded much if I had lost the automobile to 
Modane, and home, but I caught it. 

There is a third variety of Gvpsophila 
repens called monstrosa, but it is not so 
good as the others, and hardly seems like the 
same plant. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage, Herts. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

The round-leaved Lady’s Smock (Car- 
lamine rotundifolia).—This is just coming 
nto flower. 1 bought it on the recommenda¬ 
tion of a well-known amateur, who told me I 
would be sure to like it eventually, although 
At first I might think it was a little coarse. 
He told me that it was so early that 1 
would find it useful, not only for the garden 
but also for picking a few flowers from before 
there was much else outside. This plant 
grows about a foot high with me, and has 
good-sized, roundish leaves, rather coarse 
looking, and heads of small white flowers. 

White Glories of the Snow. —I wonder 
how many white Glories of the Snow' are in 
existence? I have a plant of the white 
Chionodoxa Luciliae alba, and I am told that 
there are white varieties of both gigantea 
and sardensis. I like the Lucilinp one so much 
that I would fain have more of it. I should 
not like, of course, to supersede my blue ones 
for the sake of the white, but I think a group 
of the white would look well associated with 
the blue one. Then the rose one, which I 
have seen, is a flower to go into ecstasies 
over, so lovely is it in its own way. What 
about deep planting for these? Is it bene¬ 
ficial or no? 

The Red Dogwood in Winter.—Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated has often praised the 
beauty of the Red-barked Dogwood in winter, 
but I think I never saw it so bright as the 
other day, when I wandered up the avenue of 
a country house, where the Dogwood was in 
quantity. It was wonderful the effect it 
made on a 6unshiny day in masses by the 
ride of the roadway. But I was greatly im- 
oressed by the beauty of 6ome masses where 
Snowdrops were growing beneath the bushes. 
The red branches of the Dogwood and the 
pure white flowens of the Snowdrops, both lit 
up by the sun, made a beautiful picture. 

Seeds.—I suppose it is a cheap way of 
growing hardy flowers to raise them from 
seeds, and I practise it a good deal. I think 
we should all try to raise some hardy 
flowers from seeds. It is the best way of 
learning to know the plants, and we have a 
kind of feeling that those we have thus raised 
are truly “of our own household.” "" 
Pinks from seeds.— Among the plants 


which I have found very easily raised from 
seeds have been the single Pinks. 1 have a 
nice lot of plants which flowered last year 
after being raised the previous one, and 1 can 
confidently recommend amateurs to try a 
packet of seeds. I have some lovely single 
white ones; others are white with a deep 
maroon eye; some, again, are pink, and 
some well nigh crimson. Many are nicely 
fringed, and others are nearly smooth-edged. 
For furnishing a rockery or a border cheaply 
and prettily commend me to a packet of seeds 
of these single Pinks. I sowed my seeds in 
pots of eandy 6oil, filled to within an inch of 
the rim, putting them in very carefully bo as 
to have them thinly in the pot. I then 
covered the seeds slightly with fine soil, and 
after watering put the pots in a little cool 
greenhouse. The seedlings soon came up, 
and were pricked off into boxes before they 
got too big, and were afterwards planted out 
in early summer. I was more than pleased 
with the number of plants I had and the 
variety of lovely flowers they gave. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowebs. 


SOME GOOD ANNUALS. 

It does not appear that we are to have 
many novelties of a startling character 
among the annuals. There is, however, 
already a plentiful supply of good thing6, 
and the efforts of our leading seedsmen dur¬ 
ing the last few years have enabled us to 
keep the garden gay for a long period at a 
cheap rate and with a great variety of 
bloom. This was specially noticeable in the 
hot summer of 1911, when the best strains 
of Antirrhinum, Calendula, Gaillardia, and 
Nasturtium gave a very bright and endur¬ 
ing display, especially where a little trouble 
had been taken in the preparation of the 
ground—a matter that hardly receives the 
attention it deserves in the cultivation of 
annuals. Given such attention, the bril¬ 
liant Linum grandiflorum and the lovely 
Phacelia campanularia ako came through 
the drought remarkably well. This also 
applies to those things which, if not reaJlv 
annuals, are often treated as such, ana 
lightly pegged to cover the surface of the 
ground, like Vert&nas, Petunias, and Phlox 
Drummondi. Naturally, there is less chance 
of a powerful sun penetrating the ground 
when the surface is covered with foliage, 
and to accomplish this quickly by rapid root 
action should be the special aim of the cul¬ 
tivator. Of the four first named above, 
there have been few new things in Calendu¬ 
las and Gaillardias during recent years, but 
a wonderful advance has been made in 
Antirrhinums and Nasturtiums in both 
families, beautiful shades in great variety 
being now available. All the above might 
be included in lists of things which by their 
free-flowering and continuous display help 
to beautify the garden. There are man\ 
other species which, although not so showy 
are much appreciated for small beds and 
prized in a cut state, the variety of Calen¬ 
dula known as pluvialis, for instance, ana 
its ally, the comparatively new Dimorpbo- 
theca/the annual forms of Coreopsis, Gail* 
lardia, and Aster, also Cornflower, Sun- 
flower, and Mallow. E. B. S. 


J COCKSCOMBS IN THE FLOWEB 
GARDEN. 

* I had never met with an instance where 
f Cockscombs were used in the flower garden 
1 until two years ago, when 1 saw two or three 
t beds filled with plants carrying fully* 

5 developed combs. I learnt, however, that 

• their use in this way w as no new idea. Tie 
^ close proximity to the sea and a favoured 

county—Devon—were an advantage. Celo- 
} sias have been often used, and even these 
t give gardeners a good deal of anxiety when 
used for filling flower-beds, because they are 
' so liable to collapse, and cause ugh 
i which are not easily filled. Those resident to 
favoured localities desirous of adding a ht 
change to the flower garden may do so 
‘ trying Cockscombs. Presumably the plan 
need to be forwarded in pots, as do Cejo* 1 • 
and not put into the bed6 until the combe a 
well developed. Beds that have been nl 
with annuals which, when over, can 
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with plants having I positions on the rockery who 
Although only by largo area and boldly arrange 
ittention can Cocks- j or miniature rock garden it : 
combs be brought to their full state of porfec- the total height of the plant 
lion in pots, I do not altogether admire | is 18 inches to 2 feet.—A. W. 


cleared, ran he refilled 
their combs advanced. 
artful and assiduous a 


the first season forming a rosette of leaves 
covered with stiffish hairs, after the manner 
of its tribe. From present experiences, the 
new-comer would appear to be more amen¬ 
able to cultivation than some, more reliable, 
too, from seed, hence reproducing its kind 
with a greater certainty than others of this 
| fascinating race. Despite individual charm, 
or the fascination born of rare or wondrous 
colouring, there is no getting away from the 
fact that, because of their biennial nature, 
these Meconopsids are the flowers of the few, 
and one is at a loss to understand why the 
biennial alpine, with all its beauty of form 
and a profuse flowering that is at times 
quite remarkable, should enjoy less popu¬ 
larity than other alpines of perennial dura¬ 
tion. 

Now and again w r e see an enthusiast, Like 
Mr. W. A. Milner, of Totlev Hall, specialis¬ 
ing with certain species, thereby securing 
unqualified success, and these are they who 
by their enthusiasm and success really 
popularise plamts of such exceptional beauty 
and distinction. Moreover, the methods 
adopted, by such men prove that the culti¬ 
vation of this or that is not impossible, they 


_ _ . , _ ir admire 

them, and it would seem they have lost a deal 
of the favour they used to have, for at the 
foner shows of to-day a class is rarely pro- 
ijded for them. If a* scheme of planting at 
lbs normal bedding season—June is antici- 

I pated, seeds should be sown forthwith, a 
frame standing orer a gentle hotbed affording 
them the best accommodation. They may 
he sown in a shallow box or seed pan with 
advantage, covered with a square of glass and ! 
paper until germination takes place, and i 
*ben large enough to handle placed singly 
into small-sized pots. Their progress then 
will be bj easy stages, as the state of their 
wot* and leaf growth demands keeping them 
quite near the glass to prevent them be¬ 
coming drawn. Needless to say, if they are 
to be employed as refills for autumn effect, 
wd sowing may be deferred awhile, aiming 
»t getting a good development of comb by 
tiie time the beds are ready for th* ir n 


MECONOPSIS RACEMOSA. 
Despite the fact that this plant has be* 
6ome ten years or so in cultivation, it 
still a comparative novelty to even hard 


NOTES AND EEPL1ES. 

A malformed Anemone. —I enclose you on 
.tnerooiH! which *cems to me an abnormal /lower. It 
. >Win n if all the sepals or bracts bad developed 
; «to leaves. Perhaps you will be good enough to 
ptf me /oar opinion on it. I know this is common 
u rnmuku; bat 1 have not seen it before in 
.tamones.-l. Creaghe Creauhe-JIaward. 

[A very curious malformation, and if it 
ffmwns constant we should like to see 
agaui. It evidently belong ^ the 
Demonosa section.] 

Utollffowers.—Very good advice w as given 
10 a recent note as to means to be employed 
to secure strong, sturdy plants of the nhove 
nould come successfully through the 
mer ' An inspection of beds follow'i 
K'ere weather experienced in t* 
part of the month confirms the 
werem expressed, for whereas 
, “ no sign of failure, j 

plMts hardly look worth 


first appeared insuperable, 
species of these high alj 

r : “ ’ ---- — 

plant now under review is 
the examples I have seen the flo' 
from light to deep 


More than one 
. 0 4 - le Meconopsids 

possess the attribute of variableness, and the 

:ception. In 
"jwers vary 
. due, others 

being of a nondescript tone that, at first 
sight, are not desirable. But the fact that 
the whole may be the product of a single 
plant, as, indeed, is often the case, should 
encourage those interested to take up the 
cultivation of a variable species in real 

earnest, for wdio can tell what may not be 
evolved from such diversity or from the ap- 
degene rates of the 
re diversity of 


igrels 

Jot only is thei _ ___ 

the plant, there is also diversity 
instanced by the 
liformly disposed 
t . - , . in moro 

clustered form near the summit of the stem. 
The largest exhibit of the plant that has 
been made up to the present time came to 
the Temrde Show—I believe, from Lady 
Northcliffe’6 garden a year or two ago. The 


ing the 
the early 
o opinion 
i in 6ome places 
in others the 

~ . keeping—indeed, it 

probable their place will have to be 
W «,th «tb«r S p ring p!ante . A sv , lem 

f 11 "? 3 With Wallflower* for 
pring garden is sometime* practised, 
t 1 cannot say I admire it. The Wall 

JXT? T 0f fch * thin ^ that is seen 
hff ^^ntage alone, with a good 
aDd a brcad edging, or, 
b A rdCr ’ ln I 8e P ar ^e blocks of one 
>S inl Very charmin * display is fur- 
*ed ni tint way, especially if the border 

^ourilo' M n tl€ slop *’ the raas * of rich 
C .***“ to the be8fc advantage. 

S^n iS'l- tr ? dUeti<>n of *° me ° f tho 

Pb(« ■ A kl u ds would not he out or 

wnh othAm 1 .^ r 0 u P 6 are associated 

loSv WUh wblch the y blend aatiafac- 
TIT \ s ’ however, no doubt that 
(iTofr ,„a ° r €Sfl P ronoi, nced are most in 
with L r i. r !! ne v ca ; n ma he a brave show 
Prjnm«» n lke ^ ulcan, Golden Monarch, 
rnmrofe Dame, and Harbinger.—E. B. S. 

led » 8 1 rand,norum * —An excellent 
Cri^rh b0r n r plant ie tb e above-named 
111 habit aJ ? ° f Upr - ght grmvth > bushy 

that the Lli } n 6U eb profusion 

hidden XheT f ° r th ° time is quite 

deep vet hr U- fl °! ers are V€r > T lar 8 e alld of a 
purp!e colour » much so 
should be a ? ant ls 8 row « in masses, as it 
Lcularlv if tL ha ? V er l teIIin 8 effect, par- 
tint the orln P ^ has been arranged eo 
wuhthatof Wl ^ b ? r,non,&e and not clash 
! * perfectlr S fiub J c e£s in the vicinity. It 

^dual plant will 8rows and °ne in- 

tlttap ^T fioon develop into a large 
, ?• K lt> QUieklv lnfliuorAJ 1 ... 


ng m t 

it of growth now, as 
' of the flowers at u 
ils on erect pedicels, or, anon 


A floivcring spike of Meconopsis 
racemosa. 


flower specialists, the majority of amateurs 
probably never having seen it. That it is a 
pretty and graceful kind, delightful, too, in 
its best forms, those who have seen it will be 
able to testify, while of its pleasing and dis¬ 
tinct habit of growth the accompanying illus¬ 
tration will afford abundant proof. Com¬ 
pared with such a giant of the race as M. 
Wallichi, the species for variety) now under 
notice is dwarf, rarely attaining to mor« 
than 2 feet in height. Like the majority, 
too, it Ls of bienninl duration, the plant in 
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ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

(Reply to “Regular Reader.”) 

At the present time many plant® of this well- 
known species (Ccelogyne cristata) are in 
bloom, aud as soon as the flowers are past 
the plants should be given a 6hort rest by a 
partial withholding of water at the root, but 
they must not be kept so dry as to cause the 
pseudo-bulbs to shrivel. As soon as growth 
recommences, any plant which is incon¬ 
veniently large may be divided and repotted ; 
also, where it is necessary to repot smaller 
plants on to make moderate-si zed specimens, 
the operation should be done at the same 
time. It is not, however, advisable to repot 
or divide the plant if it is in a satisfactory 
condition, as few Orchids resent their roots 
being disturbed more than this species, the 
general after-effects being that it often takes 
several years to bring the pseudo-bulbs back 
to their normal condition. In repotting or 
dividing, do not disturb the old roots more 
than is absolutely necessary. Being of com¬ 
paratively easy cultivation, it matters little 
whether the plant is grown in a pot, pan, or 
basket, but perforated pans about 6 inches in 
depth are generally adopted. The drainage 
must be ample and free, and it should con¬ 
sist of large pieces of crocks placed well over 
the bottom to about half the depth of the 
pan, and over these smaller crocks should be 
placed. To make the drainage perfect, and 
to prevent the smaller particles of the com¬ 
post from getting down among the crocks, it 
is advisable to place a thin layer of rough 
Sphagnum Moss over them. For a compost 
use the best fibrous loam and Osmunda-fibre 
in equal parts. Cut the Osmunda up 
moderately fine, as it will incorporate better 
with the loam than if used in a coarse, rough 
state. Add some chopped Sphagnum Moss 
and plenty of small broken crocks, and a 
little coarse silver sand ; mix these materials 
well together. Pot the plant with moderate 
firmness, and keep the centre of the specimen 
well elevated in the centre of the pan. After 
repotting, and especially when the roots have 
been disturbed by division, the pvseudo-bulbs 
often shrivel, but the plant must not be 
heavily watered with the idea of inducing 
plumpness, as too much water at this time 
will cause the old roots to decay, and the 
pseudo-bulbs to shrivel 6till more. There¬ 
fore, instead of heavy waterings, let the 
foliage and bulbs be lightly sprayed over 
occasionally, and the sides of the pans 
damped down several times a day, and until 
the new roots have made considerable pro¬ 
gress the plant should be carefully protected 
from all direct sunshine. When in good 
health, Coclogyne cristata enjoys a strong 
light at all times, especially when grown in a 
comparatively cool greenhouse, where there 
is plenty of moisture and free ventilation. 
When grown in a shady position, the pseudo- 
bulbs rarely produce more than three or four 
flowers, instead of six or seven. 

When well rooted into the compost, and 
the growths are developing, the plant will 
delight in almost unlimited quantities of 
water poured through the compost, and, if 
given plenty of light without strong sunshine, 
the plant should make strong, healthy, 
flowering growths. C. cristata is un¬ 
doubtedly a moisture-loving subject at the 
roots. It cannot bear a stagnant atmosphere 
nor too great artificial warmth; anything 
approaching a dry condition of the soil while 
in full growth prevents the pseudo-bulbs ever 
attaining their proper size. When the new 
bulbs are fully made up. and the flower-spikes 
appear from 'their base, overhead spraying 
should be discontinued, as the spikes are apt 
to damp off if moisture is allowed to accumu¬ 
late about them, and when watering the plant 
it is better to apply it with a spouted can 
than with a fine rose. Frequently, when a 
plant is in a strong, healthy condition, some 
of the bulbs get beyond the limits of the re¬ 
ceptacle in which they are grown, and, 
having no material to root into, they become 
deficient in size, and consequently unable to 
produce flower-spikes. In order to remedy 
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this, the leading pieces around the plant may 
be severed with several older bulbs attached, 
and made up into small, compact specimens. 
The original plant, if not disturbed, will 
again soon send out strong young growths. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LIFTING AND DIVIDING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

If the best results are to be obtained, the 
lifting and dividing of the plants must be 
done forthwith. 1 have seen this work left 
until April and even later. By that time the 
shoots have usually become unduly long, and 
plants lifted and divided under such con¬ 
ditions take quite a long time to recover from 
the check, and are seldom very satisfactory. 
1 he plants that seldom fail to do well are 
those that develop a mass of basal shoots. 
These basal shoots, or suckers, have usually 
roots adhering, and this, of course, simplifies 
the work of propagation. Some growers are 
content to make up a bed of light soil in a 
sheltered quarter of the garden, and to dibble 
in tlie divided pieces in soil which is made 
slightly firm. This is satisfactory when the 
climatic conditions are genial, but in the 
event of frosty weather, or cold, cutting 
winds following, then prospects are less satis¬ 
factory. For these reasons, therefore, it is a 
great advantage to have a cold-frame, or fail¬ 
ing this any rough frame of a temporary 
character. Before proceeding to lift the old 
plants 6ee that a lied of light, friable soil is 
first made up. Loam and leaf-mould in equal 
parts, and plenty of coarse silver-sand or 
clean road grit, well mixed together and 
passed through acoar.se sieve, will do. Spread 
this material evenly all over the frame to a 
depth of at least 4 inches, and make it firm. 
It is a good plan to sprinkle coarse sand on 
the surface soil, as this is then carried down 
to the base of the divided pieces as they 
are dibbled in. Dibble in the pieces in rows", 
observing a distance of 2 inches to 3 inches 
between each shoot, and fully 3 inches 
between the rows. As far as possible divide 
up the stools into individual shoots, as by 
these means a few old plants will make a 
large number of promising pieces. In some 
cases there will be a cluster of two or three 
shoots tightly adhering to one another, ren¬ 
dering it impossible to divide them further. 
These pieces should be kept by themselves. 
Dibble them in firmly,* pressing the soil to 
their base as the shoots are placed in 
position. Water in, and keep rather close 
for a w’eek or more, gradually inuring them 
to more airy conditions as evidence of rootine 
is forthcoming. As the weather improves and 
the plants become established it should be 
possible to remove the coverings altogether. 
The sides of the frames will protect the plants 
against cutting winds, so that when planting- 
out time comes round—this varying from late 
April till the same period in Mav—each plant 
will be a sturdy specimen, and mav be lifted 
with a mat of roots. Plants treated in this 
fashion seldom fail to very soon co abend. 

__W. V. T. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 

(Reply to “Nem.”) 

The dates we give below are those suitable 
for growers in London and the soutli. For 
the Midlands, where your garden is situated, 
you should stop your plants about a week 
earlier than the dates mentioned. In the 
north we should be disposed to carry out the 
stopping a fortnight earlier than the dates 
given in the subjoined list. Growers should 
understand that in all cases where the plants 
develop the break-bud about the dates 
named it is quite unnecessary to stop, pinch, 
or manipulate the points of the growths in 
any way. We prefer a natural break to any 
artificial treatment of the plants, although, 
in order to get the buds sufficiently early in 
August, it is often necessary to stop the 
plants to effect this. For this reason look 
carefully through the plants about the 
periods mentioned as most suitable to the re¬ 
spective varieties, and should there be any in¬ 


dication of the break-hud developing leave 
such plants to do 60 naturally. 


Name . 


W’Au-A bud to 

H hen to ttopplanU. rrtain. 


Mine. Nagglcgiiickera 
R*yonnanU? 

Duke of Devonshire 
Mine. Gat*. Debrie .. 
Mrs. W. Knox 
General Hutton 
Mrs A T Miller . 
Lady Talbot 
Beatrice May.. 
Reginald Vaiiis 
The Hon Mrs. Lopes 
Godfrey’s King 
Bessie Godfrey 
F S. Vail is 
Mrs Barkley.. 

Mrs. E Thirkell 
Mrs. J. W. Scott .. 

George H. Godfrey.. 
Mrs Geo. Mileham.. 


Early April .. 2nd crown 
First week April .. 2nd crown 
Third week May 1st crown 
Mid-season decorative variety 
Early April .. 2nd crown 

End of May .. 1st crown 
May ft) . 1st crown 

End of March . 2nd crown 

End of May . 1st crown 

End of May . l*t crown 

Mid May .. 1st crown 

Mid-May 1st crown 

Ural week June .. 1st crown 
End of May 1st crown 

Mid April . 2nd crown 
Early April . 2nd crown 

October - fl.iweriug derorathe 
variety 

First week June .. 1st crown 
First week J unc . 1st crown 


The variety Godfrey’s King may be grown 
as a late-flowering, decorative variety. Mrs. 
G. Miles mentioned by you is most probably 
Mm. Geo. Mileham, accordingly we have in¬ 
cluded this name in the list. Mrs. J. Fer¬ 


guson is a very beautiful pink 6port from the 
email-flowered single, Miss Mary Anderson, 
and is an ideal decorative single. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rooted cuttings of outdoor Chrysanthe 
mums.— Many growers of the early-flowering, 
outdoor Chrysanthemums inserted*cuttings ac 
the end of last year, or quite early in 
January last, and these are now well rooted. 
Tlie question at this time is, what is to be 
done with these rooted cuttingsT If they are « 
allowed to remain in the shallow bores in 
which they were rooted, or crowded in 3-inch 
or 5-inch pots, they will quickly deterioraze. 

I have always advocated a later period of pro¬ 
pagation for these early sorts. In most gar- i 
dens accommodation under glass at this 
period, and during the next three months, is 
very limited, and in the case of the amateur 
who has only one glass-house it is absolutely 
impossible to grow all sorts of plants in it. 
The Chrysanthemums are certainly better out 
of such a position at this season, for they 
would become drawn and weakly were they 
kept in the greenhouse much longer. The 
cold frame should be requisitioned forthwith, 
and in this the plants will be nicely hardened 
off and become stocky. Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums that are to be planted out¬ 
doors in May next should be planted from the 
pots and boxes into beds of light, gritty wil 
made up several inches deep in the cold- 
frame. If they be planted firmly in rows, 
and about 3 inches to 4 inches apart in the 
rows, the plants will make rapid progress. 

As they make headway, air must be admitted 
in genial weather, and ultimately the frame 
lights may be entirely removed. Chrysan¬ 
themums that are intended for border culture 
when treated in this fashion develop into 
splendid plants, and when planting has to be 
done they may be lifted with a mat of roots 
and be transferred to their flowering quarters, 
suffering very little in the removal.— E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Freda Bedford and its 
sport, Mrs. Andrew Walker.— Freda Bed 
ford, highly thought of by market growers, 
blooms during November, is free-flowering, 
and the habit is excellent. Tlie colour nmv 
be described as orange-bronze, shaded 
apricot. In natural light the colour is beauti¬ 
ful, but under artificial light the warmer 
tones of colour enhance its beauty. In ^r(y 
November last a lovely sport from Freda Bed¬ 
ford appeared. This new' sort is named I i*. 
Andrew Walker, and in every respect except 
colour is identical with tlie parent 
The colour of the sport is best described a 
rich chestnut, and blooms of this colour a 
always appreciated in the late autumn, 
new sort gained the first-class certifies« 
the N.C.S.—W. V. T. 


Market Chrysanthemum Heston Broil* g , 

the National Chrysanthemum Society« 

• Crystal Palace, in early N°W“£ r J5£tr under 
;e of very beautiful blooms of one 

Lice was submitted to the FloraJ ^ orn . r( j this' fine 
the best known market growm, tnd^ flcat<1 
re It v immediately received a ce ^ ^ 

is a fairly larpe market v ifu? and *ttr*e 
1 flower, the colour being a beawtihi' ^ 
o tone of licht bronze This IJmerie*. Heston. 
Mr. Percy Craep. of Merlvale >orseri«, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

_ 

CARNATION WHITE WONDER. 

Tseri would appear to be no signs of 
dimioirtion in the ever flowing stream of new 
varieties of Carnations, both from British 
i D d American raisers, and it becomes more 
aad more a necessity to refer even to the 
b»*t of them comparatively in the interests 
cl the general body of readers. About a 


moment so that a comparison of the three 
i could be made. Hence, so far as flower, 
j habit of growth, and freedom of flowering 
1 are concerned, the comparison has to be be¬ 
tween White Perfection and the subject of 
I the present note. To my mind White Per- 
l fection, at its best, is still the purest and 
i clearest white perpetual-flowering Carna- 
I tion I know. Its spotless purity is, however, 
its finest attribute—I had almost said its 
only one—since it i6 neither free nor robust, I 


ness of growth, while, so far as can be 
judged, it is not likely to greatly surpass the 
older variety in freedom of flowering. It is, 
however, a finely-built flower of the largest 
size, and, dismissing the petal quality and 
purity of White Perfection for the moment, 
is at the top of the tree among white Carna¬ 
tions to-day. The flower is handsome and 
well proportioned, its fuller build giving no 
indication of its parentage. It has neither 
more nor less of the serrated petal edge of 


Carnation While Wonder. From flowers sent by Mr. II. Burnett, Guernsey. 


.r 



-^ a< ^ sonaet ^i T ig favourable to say and of late the number of “sleepy” flowers 
v ' hlte House, when exhibited by has so enormously increased that some 
thwi f Limited, and the good opinion growers are contemplating discarding it 
to-dav^ i° no way lessened altogether. White Wonder is a 1906 
ei ** a white-flowered variety it be- seedling from this, and its coming to this 
c! iu , compare it with others country was heralded by the statement that 

r 8,11(1 in doin g6o the merits and it was a White Perfection with all the irn- 
critiS ° Uvo vari<? tie« are likely to be | perfections of that, variety deleted. That 
tbimTfc ? r t 0V€rhaul ed. Much the same is not quite true, for a few “sleepy” flowers 
^ done to -day with the above- appear from time to time. In habit, how- 
i flT’ D1Jr . onlv regret being at not having ever, it is a much more vigorous plant than 
er ° r Housed hand at tty? 1 its parent, though prone to a certain thin- 
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White Perfection, yet it is not a formal- 
looking flower. In length and strength of 
stem it is immeasurably superior to the last- 
named, while there is tho same bareness of 
later stem-growth to denote the long period 
of waiting between a first and a second 
flowering. E. H. Jenkins. 


Thunbergla alata. - Among climbing 
annuals suitable for greenhouse and coii 
servatory decoration dmm Ahe summer and 
autumn months, Thunbergia alata 
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of consideration. Unliko others of the 
climbing annuals, it never becomes coarse and 
rampant, and it may be trained up wires or 
strands of raffia over the rafters, made into 
neat pillar plants in pots if taken up light 
stakes, or formed into pyramids in a similar 
manner. In addition, if permitted to ramble 
without supports, T. alata makes a valuable 
draping plant, and associates well with the 
various Campanulas, Tradescautias, and 
Selaginellns used for this purpose. The 
flowers are of a pale huff colour, with an in¬ 
tensely dark dot in the centre of each bloom, 
from which the plant is in some districts 
known familiarly as “ Black-eyed Susan.” 
Seed may be sown during early March in a 
rather brisk temperature. Pot into a light 
but rich soil, and syringe occasionally to keep 
the plants clear of red-spicjer, which is almost 
their only enemy. Useful specimens may be 
had in pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
hut if planted out in the conservatory the 
l>est effect is obtained. T. aurantica and 
T. alata alba are also good ; but the white 
variety is, perhaps, not so telling as the 
others. — K. Bright. 

PRIMULAS AND CYCLAMENS AT 
READING. 

That we are living in an age of progress no 
plant-breeder or observer of experience would 
venture to gainsay. Let those who regard 
plant-breeding, or, shall lsav, plant improve¬ 
ment, a pleasurable pastime —a mere trans¬ 
ference of pollen to stigma—take the thing 
in hand and report a few years hence. One 
ventures to think that not half a decade 
would have passed before the haphazard 
worker would have satisfied himself that the 
blanks far outstripped the prizes, and that 
improvements, not to say great improve¬ 
ments or epoch-making breaks, do not come 
in shoals. Rather are they the outcome of 
the processes of time, of the intelligence to 
mark the least variation from the normal 
typo9, by making the best use of any 
variation which might occur in conjunction 
with the wealth of material already at hand. 
Never in the history of flower culture was 
the scientific plant-breeder more alert, more 
watchful, or more ready to turn to account 
apparently worthless departures—worthless 
because for the moment retrograde in diame¬ 
ter—than now r . That there was a time when 
plant-breeders in every direction were 
groping in the dark is well known to all. 
What was discarded and lost, probably for all 
time, in those days because of some 
apparently momentary degeneracy on the 
part of seedlings can never now be known. 
To-day, however, so far as intelligently prac¬ 
tical plant-breeders arc concerned, it is satis¬ 
factory to know’ that such mistakes are not 
likely to be repeated. These, and thoughts 
akin, are among those forced upon the mind 
of the plant lover during a recent visit to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, where 
house after house, and plants in their ever- 
increasing thousands, pay eloquent tributes 
to the work already accomplished in the 
genera we have in mind. To give but. a 
solitary example of the progress in the ease 
of the Primula one need go no further hack 
than the days of the well-known “ Chiswick 
Red,” and compare that- excellent variety of 
a quarter of a century ago with such sorts as % 
“Crimson King” or “ Brilliant King” of to¬ 
day, as seen in their hundreds in these 
famous nurseries. That these two are still 
regarded as unique in their own particular 
line none will deny. Their present-day 
superiority, however, is in no sense accepted 
as finality. To this end, indeed, the sys¬ 
tematic plant-breeder is ever directing his 
e(Torts. All this, and much more, is amply 
demonstrated in the experimental depart¬ 
ment of the firm. Tt is here, too. where the 
originals of anv given cross are recrossed, it 
may be reciprocally, and again reselected. To 
the Messrs. Sutton novelty alone counts for 
little; but novelty with improvement is the 
goal towards which all their efforts tend, and 
to which the full resources of the firm are 
directed year by year. 

From the fascinating interest, of the ex¬ 
perimental department we turned to the 
thousands of flowering plants grown expressly 
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for their seeds. The 6cene here, indeed, was 
remarkable, brilliant, or anon pure ; now’ of 
the palmate-leaved section, or anon of the 
Fern-leaved type ; now bold or massive of 
flower, as befits the giants of the race, or of 
that elegant habited, profuse-flowering, 
decorative order characteristic of the 
“stellate” section, and which every year 
finds a greater number of admirers. Here 
they are one and all in their hundreds, the 
faultlessdy-grown plants at once appealing to 
the grower of such things, not because of 
their size so much as their uniform growth. 
Large plants, indeed— not to say gross 
plants are never aimed at, not even 
tolerated, since it has been found that the 
sturdily-grown, moderate-si zed example is 
that which not only furnishes the greatest 
yield of seeds, but that also of the highest 
excellence. It is to this end, indeed, that the 
entire resources of the Messrs. Sutton have 
been, and are still being, directed. 

The varieties or types grown are somewhat 
numerous, and for full descriptions of these 
we must refer our readers to the firm’s cata¬ 
logue, where many of the types are illus¬ 
trated. Of those in the heyday of their 
beauty at the time of our visit none were 
more imposing than “Crimson King” and 
‘Brilliant King” before referred to. Each 
of those varieties is eultivated by hundreds 
because of their popularity, and the supply 
of seeds rarely equals the demand. Of 
these two Crimson King is perhaps the 
universal favourite, more by reason of an 
earlier flowering, which renders it invaluable 
in the opening winter season. Brilliant King 
has larger and more handsomely-formed 
flowers. In the red-flowered class these two 
combine utility with the highest excellence. 
In all probability, however, “The Duchess” 
is the greatest favourite of all, and justly so. 
because of a beauty and decorative value all 
its own, its tricolored flowers of white, rose- 
carmine, and yellow appealing to all. O f 
the original type some 500 plants are grown 
in order to meet the demand for its seeds. 
Duchess hybrids, too, are abundant, the 
decorative value and influence of the parent 
lieing easily seen. There are also many 
double-flowered varieties of the same set, 
and anon we imagine the all-pervading in¬ 
fluence of The Duchess will be extended to 
other sections as well. It is now a decade ago 
since The Duchess received the distinctive 
honour of an award of merit from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Reading Blue and 
The Czar (pale blue and rich violet respec¬ 
tively) are the gems of the blue-flowered set. 
Coral Pink is as charming as the name is 


descriptive of its colour, while under | among'Vhem^being very large examples of 
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artificial light it is very beautiful. “ Snow 
Queen” and “Silver King” are noteworthy 
from the fact that the usual yellow, star- 
shaped eve, or centre, has been deleted. 
Pearl and Snowdrift are as popular and in¬ 
dispensable ns of yore, stnndard sorts of the 
highest merit. There are also those of 
the “giant” class, giants because of their 
huge proportions, the individual blossoms 
often exceeding 3 inches across. The ex¬ 
hibitor who prides himself in growing the 
largest things these will assuredly satisfy. 

There are also those of the “stellate” 
group, that invaluable, almost ever-flowering 
set, that are os useful in the conservatory as 
in the sitting-room, and of greater value still 
for cutting. Taller and more pyramidal in 
growth, and producing natural bouquets of 
flowers over very extended periods, it is 
small wonder that they promise to outstrip 
all others in public esteem. Remembering 
the few’ years these have been before the 
public, the improvements are nothing short 
of remarkable, and the end is evidently not 
vet.. Primula obconica is quite another type 
of Chinese Primula receiving marked atten¬ 
tion here, and the strains of these, ns nleo 
their diversified colours and large size of 
flowers, are the best proof that the work has 
been in good hands. In some instances the 
flowers are of unusual size, nearly, or quite, 
2 inches across, crimson, pink, pale blue, and 
pure white indicating so me of Die more 
decided colour shades. With this increased 
size of flower, too, have come an added vigour 
of plant and strength of stem, hence from the 


decorative standpoint their value is much 
enhanced. 

Cyclamen. —Of these we have little room 
to speak, though their rich and pure colours, 
and giant flowers towering far above well- 
marbled leafage, invest the plants with a 
dignity and presence peculiarly their own. 
These, too, like the Primulas, are in many 
shades, though the giants of the race are 
those most sought after. Perhaps the most 
impressive picture was created by a huge 
block of some hundreds of plants of the 
“Giant White "—at once a tribute to cul¬ 
tural skill, and showing the perfection to 
which such plants may be raided through 
years of ceaseless labour and the application 
of the plant-breeder’s art. 

E. II. Jenrixb. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brugmansia failing.-1 shall be much oblige! 
if you will kindly tell me the cause (and its remedy) 
of the condition of the enclosed Brugmansia Ktughn 
leaves. During the seven years 1 have grown them 
in the town they have never shown even a bud, until 
this venr, and now, unfortunately, the buds are 
dropping off. The leaves hitherto have been Isl¬ 
and healthy. The greenhouse is heated, and a tern 
peraturc between 5o degs. and CO degs. Fab. is kei't 
up. Both side and ton ventilators are open night 
and day. Two of the plants are last year's cuttings, 
and the leaves are just the same.—ATH elstas. 

[You do not say how your Brugmansia 
have been treated, but the most successful 
method of culture is to keep them dry during 
the winter after the manner of a Fuchsia, lu 
this way they become quite deciduous, and 
in spring any straggling shoots may be 
shortened back and the plants watered. The;, 
will then 6oon break out into growth, and 
flower in due course. Judging by the leaves 
sent the cause of your non-success is that the 
plants are kept in a state of excitement 
throughout the year, as they should be by 
now quite devoid of foliage. A minimum 
night temperature of 50 degs. is about 5 deg?, 
higher than is required.] 

Forced trees and shrubs.— At the meet 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society, on 
February 6th, there was a large group of 
these. ' Chief among the various subject* 
composing this exhibit were hybrid Azalea?, 
principally of the mollis class, in many ot 
their best varieties, prominent among them 
being Antbouv Foster (golden yellow), Hugo 
Foster (orange, shaded red), Comte>*> 
Quincy (soft yellow), Isabella \an Houtte 
(nankeen-yellow), and a fine form of the rich 
yellow-colonred altaclarenso. Beside these 
were numerous forms of seedlings of Ante 

mollivs itself, showing a considerable variation 

in the colour of their flowers. Magnolia*, 
too, were freely represented, prominen^ 


Magnolia speciosa, a tinted flower of the 
Soulangeana section, with the pure * 
Yulan or eonspicua, the deep-tinted Lenne . 
with its massive chalice-like hjoo®®* ‘ 
that little gem with its white, Water Db* 
like blossoms—stellata or Halleana. 
too, made a good display, the most striking 
perhaps being the double white Mme 
Lemoine, which is, as far a6 my ex Pf, , 
goes, the best double of that tint, h 
lection of forced shrubs at this season j* 
plete without the pretty little Pnn 
sinensis, or japonica, represented by . . 
white and pink forms, and the rich, P 
tinted Prunus triloba. Grown ^lthe 
dwarfs or standards, this is very effective in 
a group. Wistaria sinensis, which ha , e 
very much to the fore within the las 
or lo, was well shown, both the typedW 
and the white variety being very ^antif • 
Forsythia euspensa was laden with its a 
tive vellow blossoms, while R , ^ 

group of Staphylea colehica well t 

adaptability for forcing. Another pr 
object was Pyrus Malus floribunda.wlnch 
later on forms such a delightful fea 

Hybrid Cleomes.-Those who wWi for fom^^ 
n little out of the ordinary ffrooj* [ iwb- 

and conservatory decoration win find J readily 
Ject in the hybrid CJeome*. .T h - « h £n weil grown, 
raised from seed, arc very effective 
teaching a height of almost 3 feet,^and ^ erc j* 

star-shaped flowers in faffiy heafij ^ 

not a wide range In colours, the preva * ^ j, 

being of a rosy-pink, but °°^'^ Llheir early 
found carryinc white flowert. Cleomw. I g f. 
stages, appreciate a somewhat brisk neat. 
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Flowers oj ihe Bardfic'.d Oxlip in a silver bowl. 


j* Ckiatmastide this pld favourite is , miue-pink ; Van dor Neer, aptly described by 
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requenily to be seen. For forcing the a well-known grower as of the colour of an 
"g*e Dutch Tulips fully meet the require- Orleans Plum. This and kindred tones of 
. ni ? ^ decorator for several months, colour contrast effectively with the yellow 
by providing successional supplies they Tulips. Among the better double-flowered 
^ rawn u P on over quite a lengthened sorts are the deep rose-pink Lucretia, with 
dtu • 1° the scarlet blossoms feathery petals ; and Murillo, whose flowers 

U* variety already mentioned, there is are ratlier paler than those of Lucretia. A 
Rose Gris du Lin, a beautiful Malmaison old-rose is Salvator Rosa, and a 
P 1 ! 1 * flower, that is invaluable in both beautiful white is Rose Blanche. A good 
V/t an i . ar . tifici * 1 light. The form of brilliant red is always useful, and this is 
.TOiion Brilliant is especially noteworthy, found in Iraperator Rubrorum, and quite a 
bloom is lone and of exquisite form, and good orange is the well-known Couronne 
colour is a glowing scarlet. Those who d’Or. The intense scarlet of Vuurbaak under 
tint it l 'P ^ or «stur<lv' flower-stalk will artificial light is quite dazzling. 

A»t "E re<ju;pe in Crown Prince of In arranging the blossoms in vases, etc., 
‘i ! 4- Tta reddish-terra-cotta colouring advantage should be taken of the whole 
am flower, and ita distinct character, length of stem, and the longer this is the 
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tions may be created. No matter what re¬ 
ceptacles may be used, it is in the highest 
degree essential that the flowers be disposed 
well apart, so that the beauty of each bloom 
may be seen. Evenness of outline should be 
eschewed. Some flowers should be elevated, 
above the others, taking care, however, not 
to do this in a too even and regular fashion. 
Some pleasing contrasts are salmon-pink and 
lilac, salmon-pink and white, purple and 
yellow, plum and pink, scarlet and white 
and crimson and white. There are many 
other such cpntrasts. Tulips of a rose ©r 
carmine rose colour, under artificial light 
are super b. _D^B. Crane. x ’ 

A bouquet of everlasting flowera.-Earlv 

last autumn a local florist showed me several 
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room and window. 

OXLIPS IN THE HOUSE. 

Tju BiTdSeld Oxlip we find very vigorous 
ud useful— not in the garden, but on the 
, ■ } ide of a ditch. It grows as freely as 
i Couth. We even put it in the house as shown 
ieie There is no reason why our native 
: phois, especially those of graceful form and 
' k7 c(V( should not take their place in our 
£%rdens and bouses. 

THE TULIP IN DECORATIONS. 

Jpjt after the New Year the earliest of the 
' Doc ran Tbol Tulips that have been care- I 
[ally forced are available for cutting. Even I 


make it an ideal Tulip for decoration. 
Those who like flowers of a soft and pleasing 
tone of colour will find the refined blooms of 
Le Reve very useful. Rosy-blush suffused 
yellow aptly describes the colour of this 
variety. Tulips that are sweetly scented 
always have a charm, and one of the sweetest 
is Yellow Prince, a beautiful canary-yellow 
flower of splendid quality, and with an ex¬ 
cellent length of stem. For Keizerkroon I 
have a great partiality. As the season for 
the Dutch Tulip is getting on this magnificent 
[ sort is regarded as indispensable. The 
flowers are large and handsome, and it is a 
robust variety. Its colour may be described as 
brilliant red, with a bold margin of gold. Other 
good singles are Rose Luisante, deep car- 


better. Comparatively small trumpet vases, 
etc., will answer the purpose of displaying 
the forced single and double Dutch Tulips 
satisfactorily. Not until late in the season is 
it possible to obtain flowers with the length 
of stem, and with the ample foliage, that 
all true floral artists so highly value. The 
most should be made of the earliest batches 
of flowers, and in some cases it is a distinct 
>' advantage to place the w'hole plant, bulb 
j included, in the different receptacles. Bowls 
| answer well for displaying these forced 
Tulips. The flowers may be held in position 
I by plunging the roots, etc., in nice fresh, 
green Moss. As the season advances, and 
the silvery-white foliage becomes more 
luxuriant, then it is that really pretty decora- 
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bouquets made of what are commonly termed 
"everlasting” flowers. They were so bright 
and graceful, indeed elegant as compared 
with the ordinary or stereotyped fresh- 
flower bouquets, that I purchased one, and 
have it still looking as nice and pleasing as 
when purchased. It keeps, gives no trouble, 
as it stands in a vase on the centre of a large 
table, and is always there quite ornamental. 
It simply needs now and then a gentle shake 
to remoye any dust that may have accumu¬ 
lated on it. The material of the bouquet is 
largely of some three or four varieties of the 
Sea Lavender, or perennial Statice, with 
which are mixed white and yellow flowers of 
the annual Statice, colour being given by 
flowers of diverse Heliehrysums, Rodanthes, 
and several ball-shaped heads of the blue 
Echinops Ritro. Town dwellers who can¬ 
not obtain fresh flowers during the winter 
other than at great cost may find much satis¬ 
faction in one of these.—A. D. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grubs of the Vine-weevil. — 1 am forwarding a 
box containing grubs which were found amongst the 
roots of the Maiden-hair Kerns, and were destroying 
the plants. They he.ve not apjwared here before.’and 
1 would like to know what sort of grub they are, also 
if they appear on other plants?—AI ks. p. Hutchinson. 

[The grubs you, send specimens of are 
those of the Vine-weevil. There is no remedy 
but taking the plants out of their pots and 
picking out the grubs. .No insecticides are of 
any use, ns they cannot be made to reach 
them. The weevils feed on the leaves of 
Vines, and also on their young shoots, some¬ 
times causing much injury by eating them 
right through. Ferns and many other plants 
are often much injured by these insects. They 
feed only at night, hiding themselves very 
carefully during the day, so that they are 
seldom seen unless they are searched for at 
night. When the leaves of plants are found 
to be eaten by some insect which cannot be 
seen, if the plants are in pots they should be 
laid on their sides on a white cloth, and after 
it is dark they should be well looked over by 
tjie aid of a strong light. The object of the 
white cloth is that as they fall from the plants 
at the least disturbance, sometimes as soon as 
they see the light, as if they were dead, they 
can, of course, be easily seen on the cloth. If 
they do not fall the plant should bo given a 
good shake, and be well searched. Such as 
Vines and other plants which cannot be 
placed upon sheets should have the latter laid 
under them, and the 6 boots, etc., should be 
tapped and shaken with a stick to make the 
weevils fall. The weevils may sometimes be 
trapped by laying small bundles of hay or dry 
Moss on the soil in the pots, or tying them to 
the stems of the plants, as the beetles find 
them convenient to hide in during the day. 
Destroying the weevils appears to be the most 
practical way of dealing with this insect.] 

Camellia leaves injured. The loaves endowed 
are from a Camellia. Or the batdi of five, the other 
four arc apparently free from the trouble. Whether 
it be disease or pest, I do not know. Will you kindly 
tell me what it is. and, more important, what to do 
to get rid or it? It is not scale, as it cannot be 
removed without removing part of the leaf.- 
Ed. Riissf.il Morris. 

[The Camellia leaves have been damaged 
at- some time either by pricking with some 
sharp-pointed leaves or by an insect that has 
pierced the skin. The plant has developed 
cork to heal the wounds so made, and the 
brown patches are the result of the forma¬ 
tion of this healing tissue. There are no 
insects present now, and no fungi, so we do 
not anticipate the trouble will spread. It 
might be well, however, to sponge the foliage 
so as to remove the black fungus which is 
growing on the honey dew produced at some 
time past by either scale insects or aphis 
attack.] 

The Chestnut bark disease. — An 

American friend writes as followsOur 
insect, and fungus pests are really a menace 
to our woodlands. The Chestnut bark 
disease has killed over a hundred thousand 
trees in one 6 mall part of Long Island, near 
Xcw York, and there seems not only no cure 


for the dreadful thing, but it is spreading 
rapidly, and jumping to hitherto clean dis¬ 
tricts 'far from the centres of trouble. You 
are lucky in your wonderful climate, even if 
you cannot grow- Cornus florida as we do." 

GARDEN FOOD. 

MORE OF MRS. EARLE’S RECIPES. 

Croquettes de macaroni. Cook in boil¬ 
ing water \ lb. macaroni. When cooked, 
drain in a sieve, return it to a casserole whh 
a good piece of butter, add 2 or 3 teaspoonfulrf 
of grated Parmesan cheese. Mix well and 
add pepper and salt to taste, pour the whole 
on to a flat dish, allow to get cold, cut it in 
cutlet shapes or ovale. Dip in egg and bread¬ 
crumbs, and fry a golden brown. 

Dried milk biscuits.—4 oz. of dried 
separated milk powder (Cow and Gate 
brand), 4 oz. of flour, rub in 1 oz. of Maple- 
ton’s nutter, or fresh butter, mix the whole 
into a firm dough with a little milk just 
tinged with the yolk of an egg. Roll out as 
thin as paper, cut into strijis, and bake a 
golden brown, turning them once. Food 
value of this quantity, 730 grains of proteid. 

Carrots a l’Ali.emande. — Take a bunch 
of-voung Carrots, parboil them with a little 
salt, drain and put them into a stewpan with 
2 oz. of butter, white sugar, and a pint of 
milk. Ivet them boil very gently and serve 
in their own sauce sprinkled with chopped 
Parsley. Or they may be parboiled ns above, 
sliced, and put in ft stew-pan with butter and 
served with stewed Raisins or Sultanas in the 
centre of the dish and the Carrots placed 
round. 

Pudding diplomats. Arrange in layers 
in a mould, sponge finger biscuits, and be¬ 
tween each layer some preserved fruits, cut 
up in small pieces. Then prepare a custard 
with 2 or 3 well-beaten eggs, half a pinf'of 
milk or more, according to size of mould, a 
little sugar, and fill the mould very gently so 
as not to bring the biscuits to the top. Put 
the mould in a bain-marie and cook slowly. 
Let it get cold, and serve with Apricot or 
any sweet c-auce. 

Savoury semolina. Boil 2 oz. of best 
semolina in half-pint of milk, stirring it over 
the fire till well cooked, adding a little more 
milk if necessary. When partly cooked add 

1 oz. of butter, 2 oz. of grated cheese, 
cayenne pepper and mustard to taste. Butter 
a shallow pie-dish, sprinkle bread-crumbs 
ever it. place the savoury semolina in it, 
sprinkle more bread-crumbs over, add a few 
bits of butter, and brown in the oven. Food 
value, 450 grains of proteid. 

Curried VEGETABi.Es.-One small Cauli¬ 
flower half-boiled, or any other suitable 
vegetable, 2 Potatoes also half-boiled, 4 ]b. 
of Onions, 4 oz. of butter, 2 dessertspoonfuls 
of curry powder, 2 peeled Tomatoes, salt, 
and 1 Apple. Fry the Onions and Apples 
until nearly done in half the butter, then add 
the vegetables, fry for five or ten minutes. 
Add the curry powder and extra butter, and 
fry for ten minutes. Then add the Tomatoes 
and a little water or milk ; heat and turn out 
with plainly-boiled rice round. 

Spanish rice.-J' lb. of rice, £ oz. butter, 

2 Tomatoes, 2 tablespoonfuls grated cheese, 
|>epper and salt to taste. Boil the rice as for 
curry, dry it well, and fry it with a slice of 
butter till it is slightly browned ; stir into 
it 2 large toasted Tomatoes (skinned) and 2 
tablespoon fuls of grated cheese, season with 
pepper and salt to taste. Boil the rice as for 
dish. It can be made as well bv omitting the 
Tomatoes and substituting rome Tomato 
sauce to make the rice a very pale pink. 
Food value, 310 grains of proteid. 

CHA88E. —One Onion, 6 Tomatoes, 3 
Potatoes, 1 oz. of grated cheese, red pepper 
(if liked), a very little allspice. Fry the edioed 
Onion lightly in butter, add the Tomatoes 
cut into small pieces ; when they are well 
browned, add some water, and then the 
Potatoes, having first cut them into dice 
shapes. Let all rook until the potatoes are 
done: then, just before serving, mix in the 
gTated cheese, flavoured with red pepper and 
allspice, until the sauce is “ropy." Have a 


very hot dish, pour the sauce on to it, and 
serve carefully 4 poached eggs on the top. ' 
This makes a delightful breakfast dish. Food 
value of this dish is 630 grains of proteid. 

Ravioles milanaise.— Make a good nouille 
paste with 2 oz. of flour and the yolks of 4 or 
5 eggs and salt. Let it 6 tand a little and 
then roll out very thin. Chop up some 
Mushroom and fry elisjhtlv in butter, thicken 
with Spinach or brown sauce only. When 
cold, put the mixture in little heaps on the 
rolled-out paste, wet the paste with a brush 
between the heaps, double the paste over, 
and press it to make it stick together, then 
cut out w ith a pastry cutter, cutting along 
the lines between the heaps into squares! 
Cook these in boiling water and then leave 
them to drain. Add a good sauce-half brown 
sauce half Tomato and grated cheese. 
Serve. 

Teruine de Legumes. -Cover the bottom 
of the terrine with slices of Onion, Carrot, 
and Turnip; arrange a layer of cooked 
Spaghetti thereon, covering that with a layer 
of sliced vegetables, then another of Spag¬ 
hetti, finishing with a layer of vegetables on 
top. Roughly cut Parsley and a few strips 
of Celery should be put in with the layers, 
and sliced Tomatoes also. Season as you go 
with seasoning mixture. When arranged, 
pour in sufficient good vegetable broth to 
come level with the top layer, and seal the lid 
of the pot nil round the rim with stiff paste, 
fixing it securelv. Now put the terrine into 
a fish kettle or large otewpan, with sufficient 
boiling water to reach half-way up its depth. 
Cover this vessel, and keep it on the fire boil¬ 
ing steadily for three hours. At the time of 
serving, the lid should be cut off. and the 
terrine, wrapped in a napkin, should be 
placed upon an ordinary dish and cent to 
table immediately. -From Colonel Kenney- 
Horbert'o “ Vegelarian and Simple Diet.” 

Clear vegetarian stock and consomme. 

—The stock i 6 made of the water in which 
vegetables, macaroni, or spaghetti have been 
boiled—about two quarts. Early in the morn¬ 
ing cut up rather small all kinds of veget¬ 
ables, except Potatoes and Cabbage, accord 
ing to the season—Lettuces, Carrots, Tur- 
ripo, Celery, Parsnips, Onions, Jerusalem 
Artichokes, Leeks, and a bunch of owm 
herbs (stalks, outside leaves, and peelings 
may be used). -Let this boil slowly all day in 
a two-quart saucepan, adding a little more 
of the cold vegetable or macaroni water to 
make up to the necessary amount, skimming 
every twenty minutes or'so for about twelve 
hours. About an hour and a half before 
dinner, strain the soup through a fine 
strainer, and leave it to cool. If too light in 
colour add a little Onion juice fried in 
butter ; it blight to look quite clear, and the 
colour of pale sherry. The vegetables strained 
from this soup are useless. This 6 toek is a 
good foundation for all sauces, and the 
greatest improvement to many dishes; it i» 
the French pot-au-feu without the meat. 
England is the only country in the world 
where the outside leaves, stalks, shells 
parings, etc., of vegetables are thrown away. 

For making vegetable soups from this stock, 
fresh vegetables must be cut up and prepared 
os directed in all good cookery books-fried 
in butter and added to the stock, which by 
tills time is nearly cold. For soups with 
macaroni, Italian paste, vermicelli, etc., they 
must bo boiled apart in a little of the 
vegetarian stock ; the rest of tlie soup made 
very hot and poured over them. If excessive 
clearness is wished for, the paste had better 
be drained from the stock in which it has 
been boiled. If anv butter floats on the top 
it must be^ taken off in the usual way. Soups 
with paste or rice require more Onion than 
vegetable eoups. All soups are made more 
nourishing by adding grated Parmesan 
cheese which must be banded at table. 


“ The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— Aew Edition, 11th, revised, uUh 
Horn of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on ciw£ 

medium Svo, 15s .; post free, 15s. Cd. ‘The 
Flower Garden ” may also * 

* vol*half vellum, tbs. net. Of all boobs*** * 
from the office of Gardimxo Illustrated, 17, 
street, London, E.C. 
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rock, alpine, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

bock gardening at friar park. 

ffl* tccompanving picture, more than 
w jumi« of text, will give the reader the best 
,dei of rock gardening when rightly con- 
w , r *|_ r jghtJv conceived not oiiJy as affect¬ 
ing the disposition of the rocks, but equally 
w in relation to giving them life and charm. 
k the present instance it is the very 


work. It will be noted, too, even in the in¬ 
finitesimal fraction the illustration gives of a 
great imposing whole, that no attempt ha6 
been inode to rely upon a few plants ; rather 
has there been a studied leaning to variety, 
and that careful blending of all—now a 
tumbling mass of flower pageantry, and anon 
those denser, darker tufts of vegetable life 
which, while effacing rock, also mirror into 
greater relief the flowers of the moment, and 
eloquently, if silently, tell of the harmony j 
that everywhere prevails. One need not dwell ! 


| many directions at the present time. It may 
I be said that a repetition of the Friar Park 
rock garden is impossible to all, save a few’. 
True; yet the greatest lessons it teaches—■ 
utility and naturalness-are possible every¬ 
where, even in the smallest of gardens. 

E. H. Jenkjnb. 

VIOLA GRACILIS. 

Viola gracilis is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most valuable hardy plants of recent intro- 


urstness of the whole, and the perfect | 
of garnishing and furnishing the 
w, that appeal so strongly, and the more 
»hen ooerealUes that the utility and value 
»*n V ?P v crann y* or crevice have been 
> , u 8‘ 1 | out. And further, mark how 

* - Alpine and rock have been inter- 
J* other to produce the life- 

S g effects the picture shows so well. The 
' 10n 8 , n is at the entrance to the 
wnotw underground caves, and whether at 
' 8 ^ or high overhead there are the 
wealth-affording evidences of perfect 


A view in Sir Frank Crisp's rock garden, showing enti 


on the great variety of aspects such a si>ot 
affords to the plauter, or how large a number 


of subjects it would be possible to employ. 
All these the picture shows full well; hence, 
from the object-lesson point of view it should 
prove of much value. Than the masterly and 
imposing rock gardening at Friar Park no 
nobler example exists to day ; nothing more 
worthy of study or emulation even in its 
smallest part; nothing more capable of 
demonstrating to all the inutility and wrong¬ 
ness of the plant cemeteries and stone-heaps 
which are doing duty as “ rock gardens ” in 
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ranee to caves. ' 

duct ion—or perhaps one should say reintro- 
duction, for though it is only during the 
last year or two that it has been known to 
gardeners, it has been known to botanists 
for many years, having been first introduced 
in 1817. I have just been reminded of the 
extreme value of Viola gracilis by noticing 
that some of my jdants are already (Feb¬ 
ruary 17th) displaying a first few venture¬ 
some flowers, whilst there are masses of 
buds pushing up which will be out and 
ablaze in another fortnight. This seems 
. extraordinary so soon after the apell of 
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almost arctic weather we have just been 
through. 

There are many valuable qualities which 
go to make this Viola a special favourite. 
Firstly, it forms a close, compact carpet of 
rich, fresh green, which is very pleasing all 
through the winter, and which is never 
affected even by the most severe frosts. 
Then early in March it comes into flower. 
Each individual blossom is much like a 
Viola cornuta flower, but more refined and 
graceful, or like a very large, straight¬ 
stemmed Violet, yet flatter than any Violet. 
The colour is the most splendid purple, 
deep, rich, and gorgeous, with a striking 
snow-white eye. Flower colours are notori¬ 
ously difficult to describe, and it is, perhaps, 
easiest to fall back on the nearest analogy, 
and in this case I do not think I can i\o 
better than compare the purple of Viola 
gracilis to the blue-purple of the deepest and 
richest of the best blue-purple Cinerarias. 
There is no trace of magenta in it. Last 
year the colony of plants on my rock garden 
was a perfect blaze of colour by the middle 
of March, and from then until July this dis¬ 
play was freer and better than that of the 
best Aubrietia in its best moments. 

Viola gracilis is sometimes compared to V. 
cornuta. but, as a matter of fact, apart from 
a superficial resemblance, it is an infinitely 
better plant than tha>t charming species. 
The flowering season begins earlier and con¬ 
tinues longer, and the colour is incompar¬ 
ably stronger and more telling even than 
that of the purpurea variety of V. cornuta. 
Viola cornuta is a very charming and useful 
plant, but it has a rather pestiferous habit 
in some gardens of seeding and spreading 
beyond all bounds. I saw it recommended 
recently as a moraine plant, but to go to the 
trouble of making a moraine to grow a plant 
which will romp away in alm<^t anv ordi¬ 
nary soil seems rather like removing the roof 
to steal. the horse when the stable-door is 
unlocked. But Viola gracilis has not this 
rampant seeding habit. It is dwarf and com¬ 
pact, and when out of flower a close ever¬ 
green. With me it seeds very little, which, 
perhaps, accounts for its very long and free- 
flowering period. Viola gracilis is easily in¬ 
creased by cuttings, which may Ik? taken at 
almost any time. A single small plant will, 
in one season, form a compact tuft 6 inches 
or 9 inches across, with a mat of roots below 
ground, and a mat of shoots above, and if 
one doee not want the bother of striking 
cuttings, the plant may be easily increased 
by division in late summer or autumn. 
Viola gracilis should be grow n on every rock 
garden, large or small, in colonies of any¬ 
thing from a dozen to four or five hundred 
plants or more. I saw a patch in the gardens 
at Sutton Place last autumn which must 
have contained several hundred plants. It 
was then an even carpet of deep green, and 
very effective, and in a few weeks’ time it 
should be a solid sheet of purple, and per¬ 
fectly gorgeous. I have just set aside a 
thousand plants of Viola gracilis to plant a 
narrow permanent edging, about 70 yards 
long, by a roadside on my nursery. The 
plant appears to me to be particularly suited 
for forming such edgings, and with its close, 
turf-like habit would make a good substi¬ 
tute for the Grass verges to beds and borders, 
which, though pretty enough, entail much 
labour in mowing and clipping. One often 
sees verges of Armeria maritima taking the 
place of turf, and occasionally one has the 
luck to come across a whole edging of Gen- 
tiana acaulis, and when the plant flourishes 
such an edging is splendid.- Pinks, too, are 
good for this purpose, but I believe that 
when Viola gracilis becomes better known 
it will be used extensively for continuous 
edgings, as well as in patches in mixed 
edgings to borders. Greece is the native 
home of this good plant. 

Stevenage , Hert*. Clarence Elliott. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orchises in the rock garden —Some of 
the native varieties of the terrestrial Orchids 
might well receive a little attention from 
rock gardeners. Modest in their require¬ 
ments, and doing well in all situations—but 
best in rather damp and rich places—their 
spikes make a pleasant variety during the 


summer months. It is generally considered 
that the best time to plant is when growth is 
well advanced, but unless great care be taken 
to preserve the fleshy roots a considerable 
percentage will inevitably die. Personally, I 
think that the better way, when transplant¬ 
ing is intended, is to. during their period of 
growth, mark the plants to be lifted, and to 
effect the change of site after the plants have 
ripened off their foliage. Two of the most 
suitable for rock gardens are Ophrys npifera, 
known as the Bee Orchis, and Orchis lati- 
folia, of which there are several colours. 
While the spikes of bloom are highly orna¬ 
mental when growing, their unpleasant 
odour renders them useless for cutting.— 
K. B. T. __ 

VEGETABLES. 

SCARCITY IN THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 

This is occasionally unavoidable alike in 
the large and small garden, but that it 
happens more often than is advisable is 
clear, especially where the amount of space 
available and the requirements of the family 
necessitate very careful thinking out to en¬ 
sure a constant supply. Th$ matter was 
brought into prominence last summer owing 
to the very long spell of hot weather, and in 
many gardens from the middle of July to 
the middle of August Cauliflowers, Kidney 
Beans, and Lettuces w’ere very scarce, two 
of the three running away prematurely, and 
the other succumbing to drought and red- 
spider. 

Bearing in mind the possibility of a repe¬ 
tition of such weather in 1912, a note of 
advice may be given as to smaller and more 
frequent sowings, the selection of a dif¬ 
ferent site for the hottest months where 
practicable, deep tilth, the advantages de¬ 
rived from mulching, and other matters, all 
of which in their several ways have a bear¬ 
ing on the subject under consideration. 
Lettuces and Kidney Beans are in daily re¬ 
quest during the time when they are in 
season, and anything likely to ensure such 
a supply should be carried out in due course. 
Small matters, for instance, in connection 
with Lettuce are a slightly shaded 6ite for 
hot weather, allowing plants to remain 
where sown, except, possibly, a very little 
transplanting, sowing in drills that have 
been previously soaked, mulching with short 
manure when the plants are well on the 
move, and, os previously noted, sowing ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of the family 
at brief intervals. In the case of Kidney 
Beans, the summer sowings may be made in 
shallow trenches that have" been well 
manured, and the plants mulched and 
watered in dry weather. Slight protection 
in spring and autumn, with the ain of a few 
benders and a piece of tiffany, will often 
anticipate and prolong the outdoor season. 
In addition to well-known sorts, a variety 
w’orth noting is Green Haricot, which is of 
excellent quality, a heavy cropper, and any 
harvested seed is useful as a winter vegetable. 
Although the three vegetables named were, 
in the majority of cases, more seriously 
affected than others by last season’s drought, 
there were few that did not suffer either in 
productiveness or quality. It was a season, 
for instance, when on shallow, poor 6oils 
P<4-atoes were a poor crop and small, and 
Turnips practically useless. Peas and 
Runner Beans collated earlier than usual, 
and all members of the Brassica family made 
very little growth until September was well 
advanced. E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Size of kitchen garden.— Could you or some of 
your readers kindly inform me what size of kitchen 
garden would be required to keep up a supply of 
vegetables for a family of twenty all the year round? 

I have no forcing-house or frames at present.—K. G. 

[Many things enter into the reply to your 
question, as, whilst so much may depend on 
the consumption of twenty persons daily all 
the year round, and whether the vegetables 
sent to the kitchen be tised in an economi¬ 
cal way or wastefully, there is, on the other 
hand, to be considered the nature or quality 
of soil to produce good crops, amount of 
manure, and labour given, also quantities of 
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id seeds, plants, and Potatoes. The cropping 
is of a large kitchen garden would be rendered 
?n all the more difficult where there are noglasg- 
le houses or frames, as in these days it is essen- 

I tial that there should be ample means to 
t- roi.se very many plants for planting out under 
D f glass, to assist early development. With 
to every assistance in ample labour, manure, 
,-e seeds, and good natural soil, yet to keep up 
st a supply of good vegetables'everv day of 

the year for twenty persons should need 
[. at least 3 acres, especially as one-third of 
g the area would have to be devoted to Pota- 
toes, of which a great bulk would be needed. 
Again, where high-class vegetables, such as 
_ Peas, Beams, Tomatoes, Asparagus, Seakalo, 
Celery, Leeks, and various others were re¬ 
quired, not only is the best skill required, 
'but also much time and labour. Presum¬ 
ably, there is no intention to grow fruit, »> 
vegetables onlv are named. The production 
of soil is much increased where it is deeply 
worked by trenching and having good dreee- 
; n ings of well-decayed manure, buried down 
deep also. In such case the cost of labour 
j s and manure is much greater, but the pro- 
ducts are fully double of what shallow work- 
[« ing gives. We may also point out that a 
1 . kitchen garden owes much of its productive 
^ value to position or shelter. A cold, wind- 
1K swept position is detrimental, as is also if it 
„ be on a north slope. You will thus see how 
0 many matters influence such a reply as you 
>y ask for.] 

r 0 Cabbage Lettuce Petite Noire.— On Tuo 

d day, February 20th, on the occasion of the 
]_ usual .fortnightly meeting in the Royal Horn 
cultural Hall, Vinccnt-square, several flat 
e. boxes containing a good number of Lettuces 
>f of the Cabbage type, neatly arranged in beds 
e of Moss, were staged in one of the annexe* 
f- by Mr. Honess, of Hopedene Gardens, Dor 
*e king, and to which a silver Banksian medal 
e- was deservedly awarded. The name of the 

II variety was Petite Noire. The name would 
r- suggest that the variety is of French origin, 

and I think it must be so, as 1 fail to trace it 
e- in any seed list in my possession. However 
n this may be, there is no gainsaying the fact 
h of its being a most valuable variety for mid- 
winter use. The plants, which were fully 
n grown, had presumably been grown in either 
>r a frame or cold pit. The plants were modeb 
n of perfection, and so well developed were 
€ they all that it was difficult to discriminate 
' e between them in regard to difference in size. 
rt The hearts, large for the size of the plants, 
f were compact, firm, and in the be6t of con- 
3 * dition for salad-making or for any other pur- 
^ pose to which Lettuces are put. In appear- 
^ ance the variety is not of such a dark green 
colour as Perfect Gem, nor so pale as those 
. well-known sorts. Golden Ball and Golden 
n Queen. In the interests of those who have to 
w maintain a continuous supply of material for 
n salad-making the year round, and for others 
, whose demands are of a more moderate, or 
y perhaps intermittent, nature only, the above- 
)f mentioned facts cannot be made too widely 
y known, as a Lettuce that will form such ex- 
cellent hearts at this season of the year is 
invaluable. If this should meet the eye of 
y Mr. Honess he would be bestowing a great 
t favour on many readers of Gabde*I>0 
n Illustrated, as weU as the writer, if he 
i, would kindly tell us in the columns of this 
s journal where seed is to be procured.—A. W. 
d Shallots.— I began planting these in the 

d middle of January, for I have found that in 
1, my light soil March is too late, as sufficient 
e roots are not made—at least, they are not 
II deep enough in the ground—to enable the 
plants to withstand the heat and drought of 
early summer. The consequence is that the 
foliage dies off prematurely, and the roots are 
wanting in size and solidity. My ground is 
n dug up, leaving a very rough surface early in 
I December. The date of planting is fixed for 
the first week of the New Year, but, o 
r course, much depends on the weather, 
i Manure is applied liberally, for Shallots, like 
1 Onions, must have an abundance of good 
s food. In this district it i6 difficult to get a 
- crop of spring-sown Onions, so in late years 
r I have used Shallots for pickling. I bke 
7 them better than Onions ; they are milder, 
f and planted at the right time they are re- 
f liable.— Byflebt. 
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S APPLE WINTER QUEENING OF KENT, 
to illtwtration herewith shows an old but 
ertremelr valuable Apple for winter use. It 
anidelr known and extensively cultivated in 
font and in the adjoining county of Sussex 
rkre it is also called “ Duck’s Bill,” but fo^ 
That reason we have been unable to gather. 
Ilia Apple roust not be confounded with the 
Winter Queening, or “Quoining,” of the 
*«t “Midlands,” as it does not bear the 
lightest resemblance to the latter in any par- 
ticnlir, as a glance at the fruit figured will 
ihoir. Whiter Queening, or Quoining, or 
the western orchards is, as its name denotes, 
in Apple haring five prominent sides or 
ingles, which are more pronounced in the 
wamer than in the winter variety. This 
fettqre is absent in the Kentish Queening, 
which, besides being more regularly and 
handsomely formed, is also far superior in 


I will not ripen and colour well without fire 
either at the start or finish, and it is better 
I o give it at the start to get the colour in 
| the berries by the end of September. If we 
let the Vines start without fire heat it is 
nearly always necessary to give heat at the 
finish, and the result is not so good. 

PEACH PRUNING. 

Time was when the* pruning of Peaches and 
Nectarines outdoors used to be deferred until 
the flo-.ver-buds were on the point of burst- 
irig, and in some instances I have known 
pruning to be so delayed that the trees were 
partly in flower before it took place, when 
tiie greatest eare had to be exercised in the 
manipulation of the wood. The idea in 
leaving the pruning to so late a period was 
that the best-ripened and more freely- 
flowered portions of the young wood were 
then more plainly discernible than earlier in 
I the year. Some used also to loosen all but 
I the main branches, and allow the wood to 


Apple Winter Queening oj Kent. 
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bang away from the face of the wall, with 
the intention of retarding the blossoming 
period. Others, again, detached the trees as 
far as was practicable, and tied the branches 
and young wood in loose bundles to stakes 
driven in some little distance away from the 
foot of the wall. When labour was more 
abundant than is usually the case at the pre¬ 
sent lime these methods found many 
adherents, and are no doubt practised in a 
limited degree now in some places, but after 
a long experience it must be admitted that 
I have never seen any particular advantage 
result, from their adoption. 

Most cultivators nowadays get the pruning, 
nailing, or tying done before any risk of 
rubbing the buds oil arises, and when winter 
spraying with caustic alkali solution obtains, 
it must then perforce be carried out early in 
the year, as the spraying should be done 
while the buds are yet dormant. Of course, 
when the foregoing practices were so much 
in vogue, spraying as we now understand it 
was not then thought of, and it was some 
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little time after its inception before the 
caustic wash was made trial of on Peach 
trees. One good result of its use is that it 
has rendered the old-time remedy for brown- 
scale unnecessary, while it is equally fatal to 
other insect pests if care is taken not only to 
thoroughly moisten tho wood, shreds, and 
ties with it, but to see that it enters every 
hole and crevice on the face of the wall. 

Where the pruning and fastening of the 
trees to the trellis or wall, os the case may 
be, are still in arrears, the matter should 
have immediate attention, so that provision 
may be made for protecting the blossoms 
when open from the disastrous effects of 
sharp frost should this occur. A. W. 


VARIETIES OF WALNUTS. 

In an article in the Revue Ilorticole, the 
writer, M. F. Lesourd, expresses surprise 
that so little space is given to the Walnuts in 
standard books on arboriculture, even 6uch 
publications as ‘‘Les Meilleurs Fruits du 
XXe. Siecle,” published under the authority 
of the National Society of Horticulture of 
I France. Varieties which, he says, make the 
| prosperity of the central and south-eastern 
departments, are omitted altogether from the 
work named. Fortunately, he finds, there 
are nurserymen able to supply all the infor¬ 
mation necessary. Omitting certain local 
varieties of little value, the cultivation of 
which might well be given up, space does not 
permit of more than a summary review of 
the kinds he enumerates in his article. 

Mayette, a large shell, rather long, broad, 
and flattened, sometimes rather depressed at 
base, characteristics easily distinguishing it 
from other varieties found in Isere. It is a 
semi-hard-shelled kind, light amber in colour. 
According to one account, it was first intro¬ 
duced from Naples by one Mayet; another 
account is that he raised it from seed. It has 
been nearly a hundred years in cultivation in 
Isere—Cantons Tullin, de Vinay, and Saint- 
Marcellin. Of all French Walnuts, it is said 
to be the finest and the best-flavoured of 
dessert fruits, and commands fabulous prices 
in times of scarcity. It is a vigorous tree, 
late, but early to flower. In the cantons 
above-mentioned it is cultivated out-of-doors 
in orchards, .60 to say. It does not, however, 
do well at an altitude higher than 1,300 feet 
or thereabouts. 

Parisienne.— This is a large-sized, oblong¬ 
shaped Nut, almost as broad at top as base. 
Like Mayette, it is special to Isere, Canton 
Vinay in particular. It is not so fine in 
colour, but the shell is well filled, and though 
it does not command tho same high prices, it 
is one of the best of dessert varieties. The 
tree is vigorous, and flowers late. 

Franquette. —A variety discovered by 
Franquet more than a century ago in a ham¬ 
let of Saint-Marcellin'. It is large-she lied, 
long and narrow in shape, and strongly 
marked, well filled, and the kernel of good 
quality, although inferior to Mayette in this. 

It belongs specially to Isere. It is a vigo¬ 
rous, hardy tree, late in flowering, and giving 
regular crops. It does best in dry soils. 

AIL the three kinds above-mentioned are 
known in the trade as “ Grenoble” Walnuts. 

Meylanaise. —This takes its name from 
Meylan, in Isere, but is chiefly found more 
or less all over the department. It is a large, 
and even a very large, Nut, compact in shape 
and flattened at base. The shell is almost 
smooth, and i£ well filled. Being a late- 
flowering variety, and generally escaping the 
late frosts, it is a reliable cropper, unless the 
season should be unfavourable to Walnuts 
generally. It is a vigorous and very hardy 
tree. As a dessert fruit, it has not the 
quality of Mayette, but as a tree it yield** 
good crops under conditions and in * soils 
which would not suit that variety. 

Chaberte takes its name from Chabert, 
who introduced it. It has been nearly 
a century and a half in cultivation 
in Isbre. It is a small or medium- 
sized Nut, rather long in 6hape, hard- 
shelled, rough, dark-coloured, the kernel 
filled well, and good in flavour. It is almost 
as late-flowering as the Saint-Jean, which it 
often replaces advantageously in cultivation. 

It is a vigorous and productive variety, and a 
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regular cropper ; is cultivated throughout the 
department except in Saint-Marcellin, and is 
also useful for its oil. 

Petite ronde is special to the department 
Drome, and, as its name denotes, is a small- 
sized Nut. It is almost as broad as long, and 
flattened at both ends. It is 'of a fine deep 
yellow colour. It is chiefly grown for using 
in confectionery. The tree grows freely, 
flowers late, and bears well. 

Careme has a long, soft, wrinkled shell, 
flattened and somewhat depressed at base, 
and of medium size. It is mostly cultivated 
in the Aveyron department, particularly 
Yillefranche de Rouergne. Most of the Wal¬ 
nuts grown in this department belong to this 
variety, and all have been raised from one 
magnificent tree on the Capdenac road. The 
Careme is a hardy tree, and very productive. 
The fruit is sometimes sold for eating fresh, 
but mostly in the dried state. 

Gourlande is a very large-sized, long, 
oval-shaped Nut, deeply and sinuously 
marked. The shell is excessively fragile, 
which makes it hard to keep. It is only 
grown in the Puy-de-Dome, and is gathered 
unripe, for use in preserves chiefly. It is sel¬ 
dom eaten fresh. It is propagated exclu¬ 
sively from seed. 

Corse, which is sometimes called 
Couturas, sometimes Corne de boeuf, has a 
semi-hard shell, long and oval in form, of 
medium size, light in colour, deeply and 
sinuously marked, and slightly depressed on 
the upper part. It is good for dessert, travels 
well, and is a long-keeping Nut. The tree is 
vigorous and productive. It is commonly mot 
with in the Lot department. It is a favourite 
of the trade, owing to the solidity of the shell 
and the delicacy of the kernel. 

Marbot.— A large, or very large, Nut, flat¬ 
tened at base and pointed at the tip. It has 
a soft shell, but sufficiently hard to bear car¬ 
riage well. It is chiefly grown in the Ix>t 
department, especially about Vayrac, Gra- 
mat, Saint-Cere, also in the Correze, near 
Meysac. The tree flowers at the end of 
April and in May, and the yield is regular 
and heavy. 

Gros Jean, also called Figeac in the arron- 
dissement of that name, is a large, and even 
very large, Nut, with a thick and hard shell, 
and the husk hard to detach. It is oblong in 
6hape, slightly flattened at base, and strongly 
marked, the kernel of good quality. The tree 
grows to a very large size, and is fertile, but 
requires a good soil. It is cultivated in the 
department Lot, in the neighbourhood of 
Souillac, also in the arrondissement Figeac. 

Grand Jean is rather a long Nut, flat¬ 
tened at both ends. The shell is thin and 
well filled, the kernel white, and of good fla¬ 
vour. The tree is vigorous, early, and fer¬ 
tile, and requires a warm situation. It grows 
well in sandy soils. It is a favourite Nut in 
commerce, and is cultivated in the Sarlat 
arrondissement. 

Brantome is a native of that place in 
Perigneux (Dordogne), where it is largely 
grown. It has a small, rather long, soft 
shell, of fine amber colour, and rather 
strongly marked, and flattened at both ends. 
It flowers early. It is chiefly grown for its 
oil. It is very productive, but its cultivation 
tends to become less. 

A Grappes is the fruit of Juglans regia 
racemosa, and is a very curious variety, the 
Nuts, which are small, growing in clusters of 
twelve, fifteen, and even twenty or twenty- 
four. It is found here and there in the de¬ 
partments Indre and Vienne. It is very fer¬ 
tile, hardy, not exacting, and chiefly useful 
for its oil. 

Nogarelle or petit Impente is a variety 
of recent creation, and still scarce in cultiva¬ 
tion. It is found in Dordogne chiefly. It has 
a medium-sized soft shell, rather smaller than 
that of Grand Jean. It is chiefly valued for 
its fertility. 

Commune has a 6mall, hard or half hard 
shell, slightly flattened at base, the kernel 
delicate and oily. It flowers in April or 
beginning of May. before the leaves have 
begun to shoot. It is thus liable to be 
injured by late frosts, and its yield is con¬ 
sequently irregular. Multiplied exclusively 
by seed. It is the oil Nut par excellence.. 
Its culture might in many places well be 
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g iven up for good, selected, late-flowering 
inds. 

Saint Jean, so called because flowering in 
June, has a small, round, soft shell, with an 
oily kernel, yellow in colour. It is a rough 
shell. Its property of late flowering makes it 
useful in districts exposed to late frosts. Its 
yield is regular and abundant. The tree is a 
rapid grower, and the wood, veined black, is 
valuable. 

A COQUE TENDRE, or AlESANaE, Or DE 
Mars is a small, oblong Nut, narrowing at 
both ends. The shell is extremely brittle, so 
that the kernel is often eaten by birds, hence 
its name A Mesange. The kernel is fine, and 
full of oil. The earliness of this variety ren¬ 
ders it liable to injury from frost. In favour¬ 
able years it gives abundant yields. The tree 
is very large and vigorous, having the defect 
of woodine66 before bearing. The wood is 
often black-veined. 

Cerneau rouge is an old variety, first 
mentioned in 1763, nfterwards completely 
forgotten, and thought to have been lost. It 
was, however, recovered twenty years since 
in Gratz (Styria), where there is a fine speci¬ 
men. It is a large Nut, ovnl in shape, shell 
soft, very bumpy, and well filled. The skin 
of the kernel is red or carmine in colour, 
and good in quality. It is a vigorous tree, 
comes true from seed, and fruits in eight 
I years. 

[Much of our eoufh'rn country is quite veil 
suited to the cultivation of the ll afni/', and it 
would be tveil, in view of the great number of 
kinds grown abroad, if ire could find out , or if 
someone could till tix, which ones are the most 
likely to be cultivated with success in our country 
—that is, the latest-jfiowering ami hardiest kinds. 
In the parts of our country where the W alnut 
thrives it would reoay planters to look more m'o 
what is done in France irifh this valuable Nut. 
Not only for the iKilyc of the timber or for its 
fruit , but for its beauty, is this one of the best of 
trees. —Ei>.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Setting Peaches. -I lmve a large house of 
Peach-trees, which are looking very pioinisiug. and 1 
should very much like to get them to eot freely. 1 
saw in Gardening Illustrated #ome time ago that a 
light syringing when the trees are in full bloom is 
a great aid to the setting. Do you think there is 
any virtue in itV- John Ross. 

[Some growers succeed in obtaining an ex¬ 
cellent crop of Peaches merely by lightly 
syringing (he flowers when open with clean 
water, but the method is not very generally 
practised. You may, of course, adopt this 
plan if you wish, and if the blossoms are 
j carefully and gently syringed when fully ex¬ 
panded for a few days in succession about 
noon, no doubt a good set will result. At the 
same time we must point, out that unless you 
are expert in the manipulation of the syringe 
it would be wiser for you to rely on t.he surer 
method of setting the flowers with it camel- 
hair brush or a clean rabbit’s tail tied on a 
short length of bamboo or piece of flower 
stick. By means of one or the other the 
pollen can be properly and safely distributed, 
and the setting of the blossoms ensured by 
merely touching the points of the stigmas. 
If you have both large and small-flowered 
varieties in the house, fertilise one of the 
latter first, and then one of the former, and 
so on. The large-flowered sorts do not, as a 
rule, set so freely as those which have small 
flowers, so that by carrying the pollen from 
one to the other in the manner suggested a 
more certain crop is thus assured. The best 
I time to carry out the fertilisation of the 
blossoms is between the hours of 12 a.m. and 
1 p.m. Endeavour to have the pollen dry 
and potent by admitting as much air at the 
front and apex of the house as outer 
climatic conditions will allow for during the 
forenoon. A current of warm air circulating 
freelv among and around the trees is one of 
the greatest aids to success in the setting of 
Peaches. In the event of dull or wet 
weather prevailing the admission of a little 
air is even then possible if sufficient heat is 
turned on to thoroughly warm the hot-water 
pipes for an hour or so. 

The Fig in growth.-If the roots are 
under control and well nourished with sur- 
ace dressings, and the young growth kept- 


thin, Figs generally bear well, and pot-cul¬ 
ture in a suitable temperature will gener¬ 
al ly give two emps in a year, the second 
crop, as a rule, being the better. The Tig 
will do very well in the same temperature 
as the Graj>e Vine, which at this season and 
onwards will be somewhere near 60 degs. at 
night, with a rise of 10 degs. or so during 
the day before ventilation is urgent. Of 
course, no glass-house is altogether airtight, 
and in times of dear fuel air-giving to excess 
is a w asteful method. Still, there must be 
ventilation, and the successful cultivator 
knows its importance and watches it closely. 

Plum Ickworth Imperatrice.-Those aho hive 
a little space to spare should make a note of the 
above Plum, which does equally well as a bu»h, 
cordon, or wall-trained tree, and also in pots Id the 
orchard-house. Ripening outside towards the end of 
September or beginning of October, according to 
season, it will, if protected from birds and wa>p», 
hang for two or three weeks, until it become a 
veritable sweetmeat—indeed, with the exception of 
Reine Claude du Baray, I should unhesitatingly pro¬ 
nounce it the best late Plum in cultivation. Tlw 
growth is clean, kindly, and short-jointed on favour¬ 
able soil, but apt to be a little sappy if conditions 
are not quite euitablc. This can be checked by occa¬ 
sional root-pruning. I have not found this—i.e.. too 
luxuriant growth in cordons as pot trm.-E. B. 8. 

BOOKS. 


“ROCK GARDENS AND ALPINE 
PLANTS.”* 

This little book is neither exhaustive nor 
: very comprehensive, but, so far as it goes, 
it is good. It is written in the right spirit „ 
] by a genuine enthusiast, who knows his sub- 
! jeefc well. The earlier chapters deal with 
such general principles as “selection of 
site,” “ beat materials for rockeries’ 

“ principles of rockery building,” and 
“general construction,” etc., and it adds & 
good deal to the use of the book that the 
chapters are subdivided under lucid titles in 
heavy tvne. An amateur reading these early 
pages will get a very fair idea of how to set 
about making a rock garden, though no 
amount of writing can ever teach the whole 
art, any more than the art of painting good 
pictures can be learnt from books. To build 
good rock gardens requires not only a natural 
gift, but the experience gained from many 
failures. The author is particularly sound in 
his condemnation of those terrible structure* 
of cement and concrete called “artificial 
rock” gaj*dens, whose chief boast seems to 
be that frost does no-t affect them. It is this 
very imperviousness to frost which makes 
one long to resort to dynamite. “Artificial 
rock ” gardens too often suffer, moreover, 
from exaggerated stratification, which makes 
them ns monotonous as the steps of the 
Albert Memorial, whilst as a home for alpine 
plants they are little more congenial than 
those painstaking steps. Exaggerated strati- 
j fication is almost as bad as no stratification 
at all, but stratified cement lumps on which 
plants will not grow, are a good deal woue 
than jumble heaps of natural rook on which 
they will, for the faults of the latter may, » 
least, become hidden by flowers. 

Part II. of the book deals with culture 
and management. Here the author is even 
better than in the earlier chapters. He tells 
just how and when to plant alpines, and how 
J to propagate t-hera. He strongly advocates 
massing the plants in broad colonies, which 
is good, and many of his particular ijj®**??** 
and suggestions are most helpful. The idea 
of the alpine-house as a means of flowering 
the very early alpines to perfection is no 
a new one, for the author tells how he ex¬ 
perimented with such a house thirtv-nv 
years ago. This chapter on the alpine-boti-' 
should encourage many to take up this 
cinating branch of gardening. There » 
short chapters on growing alpines in p 
and pots, in cold-frames, and also in win o 
boxes. I have experimented with window 
rock gardens, and found them a great s 
cess and a great joy. In the list 
plants suitable for this purpose, are 
species which are surely rather ambitious, 
the beginner at any rate, to attempt to g 
under such conditions. They are Ca m P®• ‘ 

■ ceriisia, C. Zoysi, and Androsaee py 1 * 
Beautiful they are, but by no : 

! to grow successfully for any length of • 
Part III. consists of lists of choice ph 

‘ “ Rook-flardpn" an«l Alpine Plant-'- ^i\ 
Messrs. W.-H. Mid Ii. CoWrifridge, AldeTsgatv-strert, 
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to j^arcfen, hardy Ferns for the 
jgek garden, bulbs and tubere for the rock 
fine-foliaged and flowering shrubs, 
w urine; rock plants, hardy Orchids, 
jtai/or old walls, and plants for greenhouse I 
-" ,l — These lists are well thought out, 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

GARDENERS AND NATIONAL 

_ _ ^ INSURANCE. 

iad ire quite full enough and. sound enough As an subscriber, I was sorry to 6ee 
far. the amateur rock gardener to make his article from “Barrister” on this sub- 

#drsekctioDS from, and they give brief in- so misleading, so partisan, and one- 

Aealions in tabulated form of such items as 81 dod, evidently intended to throw dust into 

t t, colour, and flowering period. the eyes of gardeners and their employers. 

i book contains the conventional ^ .gardener said to me, two months 
wtber of photographic illustrations, some a S°> " Th’ s eeoms a very fine Act, this 
«f which are good, whilst others give the ! National Insurance Bill. I belong to a 
Ml/real cause for grumble in the book. | faendly society lodge, and so do many 
B»picture of “A Noble Example of Rock 1 thrifty workmen ; but I find onlv •bout one- 
(Wening,” facing page 30, strikes me as ' fourth c f the labourers in the kingdom do. 
ia accumulation of rather large rocks, very ! This Act compel the other three-fourths 
badlr placed, expensive, perhaps, but not insure against sickness—a very fine thing, 
noble, whilst the “rustic” bridge in the Wh y 6 hould not these improvident, thrift- 
middle distance is in the worst possible People be made to insure?” Of course, 

1 ;-_ :— V-. 1 - ii _ I “Barrister” has read the Act, but seems 


taste. An illustration in a book of th*s kind 
should teach us what a plant is like jr bow 
to grow it, but the illustration of Sedum 
kreriMum, at page 32, explains itself so 
little that even the printer has placed it up- 
aide doira on the page. “ A Roughlv-built 
Will Gwdcn,” at page 58, is a dreadful 
example of wrong work; the placing of the 
*to»s is neither good building nor good 
linking, and it is a great pity that this 
iiid i few other pictures have been included 
is is otherwise a most useful and in- 
*tnictirc little book. It is to be hoped that 
ia the future editions of “Rock Gardens 
i ,Sii( ud Alpine Plants ”—which will assuredly 
k called for—these misinforming illustra¬ 
tion will be replaced by others as good as 
lie best, for a few of the pictures are quite 
pwl and helpful. Clarence Elliott. 
Stmnoje, Hertz. 

"GARDEN DESIGN IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.”* 

Thi faith of publishers in issuing so many 
twb on gardening, often without distinction 
or merit, u great, and we fear the same thing 
wgoing to happen in regard to gardendesign, 
*Ewii more serious subject than garden¬ 
ing. and which should not be taken up by 
Mcne who has not studied it well. There is 
little about beauty in this book, and it is full 
of diagrams, or what are called diagrams— 
tot is to ear, shapes of beds and how to make 
»drain, w&lks, and other trifling things which 
have nothing to do with beauty. Of what use 
is all this talk which is in all these books if 
tojdo net lead to beauty? The stereotyped 


only to read the payments made, and does 
not mention the benefits to be received. 
“Barrister” refers to a “tax of ninepence 
per head per week.” This is no tax (unless 
all compulsory payment may be called 
taxes). It is insurance premium paid 
against sick benefits to be received, and not 
one penny of these premiums is to be de¬ 
voted to the State for any purpose; the 
whole charges of administration are to be 
paid by the State, and the premiums, 9d. 
per week—viz., 3d. employer, 4d. employe, 
2d. the State—is to form the insurance 
funds for the entire benefit of the insured. 
“Barrister” considers contributions should 
be proportioned to wages earned. I have 
to pay the same for all my insurances as 
the millionaire. This is a business trans¬ 
action. Now*, for gardeners employed in a 
casual way. Does “Barrister” think that 
if I want temporary help I will employ a 
man at 20s. a week and decline his services 
at 20s. 3th, or does he think a labourer will 
accept work at 20s. a week and decline it 
at 19s. 8d.—too silly for argument. Good 
masters will always look after their men 
in sickness; bad ones must be forced to. 
Say I am a good master. When a man be¬ 
comes sick I say to myself, I have helped 
to insure medical attendance and sick pay 
10 s. a week for six months ; but this is not 
all I could wish for the man. I will make 
it up to him—a very different expense to 
me than if I had to pay the doctor and sick 
pay as well. “ Barrister ” says this Act is i 
to give a direct benefit to the foreigner ! 
Often *me«tefof 1 °, v f r the produwir. Has lie never heard 
^ about formalities and informalities, is ^is Act is Wd on the OeraM one, Uw 

>mk<1 out aguia, mingled here and there <JlfTcr< ‘ n «: >»' n B °’? t U,e Ge ™“ lalx ’ U ^ rE 
~* L - ° payment is higher than our own? a. 


vtberrors. Among these is a statement that 
«' ■' . style forbids any straight line. It 

* quite wron g to 6av that the natural style 
wnuto of no straight-line planting, because 
f - to level ground there may be the best reason 

■°f straight lines in the natural style. 
Another erroneous statement is that England 

r “’ ffln wl be wid to have a national style of 
WTUning. It happens that England is the 
oulr country that has a national style; all the 
jZh 68 are .^ e Rr chitect’s continuations 
| v T 00 *®’ the English were the first 
awa - * rora ’ by adopting a style which 
0, wr nations call ~ ■ - - 

ngtyv do 


1 “the English,” and quite 


Question of light.— Two or three years ago my 
neighbour planted n lot of bushes, which have now 
grown up. and make my kitchen very dark. They 
also hang over, and are a great nuisance. What 
can I do?—F. J. G. 

[If your neighbour refuses to cut these 
bushes, the best plan would be for you to cut 
them so far as they overhang your side. 
You are also entitled to call upon him to keep 
them cut at the top so as not to interfere with 
the lighting of your premises. If he will 
not meet you in a reasonable way the only 
thing you can do is to commence an action 


r\r If Mi f 4 gar 6,lould ever against him for an injunction and damages; 
.♦a7!dV ln Y ,enna she should go ard look ! but I should think if you threaten to cut his 

bushes, or such part of them as overhang 
your land, he will behave reasonably, because 
it is obvious that if you did so it would spoil 
his bushes far more than they would be 
spoiled if he himself had them properly cut 
and trimmed.—B arrister.] 

Wages during illness (Old Retainer).— I 
quite agree. It is not only unfair—it is 
illegal. The unfairness lies in the fact that 
your club money, instead of being available 
to pay your doctor, and to find you extra 
nourishment, etc., is simply used to save your 
employer’s pocket. The illegality lies in the 
direction I have already explained—that is, 


mu j “* ' ,cu “*» tmuuid go ard look 
K , 8ri( * ? ar ^ ens at Schonbrunn, and then 
>wL there see a, style 

•»*?««» name of “English.” 
AM* 1 *?* in tbe book are the most 
i« 0 ?£I r have * ver < ** n * A lot of space 

’omevui'a rf*7 ng , and te i ling V* 0 ? 1 * how 

cJoK ,f lot of g^und, which, in the 
A mu* -i* , gard ? n > is quite unnecessary, 
w] a . 0 bis way, with a few sticks 
o’H m,,'!* J* 1 . ,a y.out a small garden with- 
P‘vv « ku* technicalities. In any country 
n<\ dT\infi? Ur f t Can ^ oxlnd to make walks 
A wit ’ ^ have found it to be so. 

*ach detAik ^'g n m ight well leave 

^ to W 0ut :,.^ € authoress says the Yew 

, ^ BOSSlhh* onrlevo,,., t _n_ 


^ possible enclosure for a Rose car- ! that there is a contract of service which can 
«>« worst and the most ^nly be determined by misconduct justifying 
hF S' 00 " th€ ?ard€ner ca « have to --* "- ““ fl *‘ f 

grounds Wo, ** otber and better back- 
« ;: 1 ^iortheRo^g a rdeil 


W. R. 


instant dismissal, or failing that by due 
1 notice. Your employer was legally bound 
to pay your agreed wages until he had pro¬ 
perly put an end to the contract. Your club 


| no'baeinew of hie.—B arrister, 


! ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 5th, 1912. 

j From every point of view, the meeting on 
the above-named date was noteworthy for 
the variety and the importance of the ex¬ 
hibits. Wedded to the ordinary fortnightly 
meeting on this occasion was the display of 
spring bulbous flowers, the Hyacinth, 
naturally, taking the lead. In addition to 
these came the first displays of Narcissi, 
several leading firms and growers bringing of 
their choicest and best. Azaleas and Carna¬ 
tions afforded great banks of colour and 
variety in many directions, the Orchid collec¬ 
tions alone were superb and numerous, not a 
few of these overflowing into therooms above, 
where it was possible to view them with a 
much greater degree of comfort than vyns 
possible downstairs for some hours during 
the early afternoon. The alpines and hardy 
plants were a great feature, and in many 
instances delightfully—we might also add 
lavishly—displayed. We note this with 
pleasure, since we recall the not distant 
time when an alpine in a “thimble” pot 
was considered something, whereas to-day 
we see banks of them in dozens or scores 
of a single kind presenting masses of colour 
beauty, which jointly do justice to such 
things, and are a great tribute to cultural 
skill as well as business enterprise. An 
I ingenious arrangement of a model terrace 

S arden from Messrs. Carter attracted a 
irge number, and there were excellent col¬ 
lections of vegetables and some choice 
examples of Apples. New plants were not 
numerous, though we were much struck by 
the beauty of Corylopsis multiflora, with 
its yellow-green tresses of fragrant flowers. 
A big bush of this hardy shrub in the garden 
would be a boon. 

Hardy plants and alpines.— We take 
these first to-day because of their beauty, 
great variety, and very sensible manner in 
which they are now for the most part 
staged. They are really presented to view 
in a manner which, w’hile displaying their 
worth, is bound to impress the visitor, and, 
in its turn, give an impetus to alpine garden¬ 
ing greater than ever before. In saying 
this we have in mind more particularly the 
superb colonies of one or two things 
arranged by Mr. Clarence Elliott, Steven¬ 
age—on his rock-garden exhibit, the pure 
white mass of. Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria, 
in quite young examples, being a revelation 
to all. Flowers of a shilling size, varying 
from a dozen to a score per plant, will 
afford the reader an idea of the beauty of 
a group which contained several dozens of 
plants. S. apiculata, S. Elizabethoe (both 
yellow-flowered and free), and S. oppositi- 
folia speciosa were treated with the same 
liberal hand—fine banks of them all, which 
we are not likely to forget. Another rock- 
work exhibit that appealed to us, as much 
from its educational and structural stand¬ 
points as for the beauty and variety of plants 
it embraced, was that from Messrs. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester. On this occasion that 
more natural degree of proportion between 
rock and plant prevailed, endeavour being 
rightly made to efface rock, so to speak, to 
render it subordinate to the plants, rather 
than, as is too often the case, to dominate 
them. If for a moment we criticise ad¬ 
versely, it is in no carping spirit, but rather 
j,p . assist in further perfecting what has 
aTready been brought to that high degree of 
excellence which borders on perfection. 
The weak point was that the exhibit was a 
little overdone in colour, and a slight modi¬ 
fication of this would have tended to im¬ 
provement generally. There were many 
good plants employed, and these in free 
groups and masses gave welcome touches of 
colour. For example, Ancliusa myosotidre- 
folia was delightful in its intense blue, Fri- 
tillaria imperials chitralensis (rich yellow) 
was very fine, Tulipa Clusiana in scarlet and 
w’hite very effective, while such Irises as 
bucharica, orchioides, sindjareneis, and 
others gave much beauty generally. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, brought one of his 
groups, in which there is ever an element 
of interest and beauty. On this occasion 
rare and choice Saxifrages were the aim, the 
inimitable S. Boydi, 8. Haagi, a new kind 
best described as an improved S. Ferdinandi 
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Coburgi, S. Elisabethie, S. Grieebachi, S. 
thesalica, S. scardica, 8. Striburyi, 8. 
sancta, and many more, Large numbers 
of spring flowers were also shown, likewise 
Rhododendrons and other shrubs. Messrs. 
R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, had a very 
showy group of their hybrid Rhododendrons 
in company with Iris stylosa, I. tuberosa, 
and, not least, the lovely Primula Winte-ri 
that finds .admirers everywhere. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had quite a 
variety of alpines and early hardy flowers 
generally in conjunction with Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Iris reticulata, and many other 
plants. Misses Hopkins, Shepperton on 
Thames, had an effective arrangement of 
early hardy flowers, such as Anemones, 
Hepatic as, a delightful lot of Primroses, 
and other plants. The Burton Hardy Plant 
Company, Christchurch, Hants, arranged a 
rockwork bank that approximated to the 
vertical, and which we regard as wrong. Jt 
is possible the exhibitors were handicapped 
by a position for which they were not pro 
pared. since we have seen some pretty 
effects as the result of their labours. Many 
choice plants were employed. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware, Limited, Feltham. brought an exten 
sive arrangement of alpine plants, the finer 
groups including Cyclamen, Hopatica in 
variety, Anemone blanda, Adonis amurensis. 
and the fragrant, grey leaved Thyme, which 
is welcome because of the attributes named. 
Bletia hyacinihina was good, and there were 
many other things of note. In one of the 
annexes Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, had an excellent group of Primula 
denticulata, showing groat variability of size 
and colour; also the lovely mauve-coloured 
Daphne Genkwa, a charming bush being 
shown. Selected forms of Anemone blanda 
and the pretty Orobus vernus rose us were 
also remarked. There were many other hardy 
plant exhibits, Mr. James Box, Lindfield, 
Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Dover, Guildford 
Hardy Plant Nursery. Messrs. Peed and Son, 
West Norwood, and Thomson and Charman, 
Bushev, all contributing more or less in¬ 
teresting groups. 

Bulbs In.bowls. Several firms brought a 
variety of those, the most, extensive exhibit 
l>eing staged by Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech. Here were seen Daffo 
diils, Crocuses, Hyacinths, and Tulips in 
large numbers and variety, ^he examples 
being well done. A mass of Chionodoxa in 
bold sprays showed excellent culture and 
great colour charm. These, however, were 
in the cut state. The exhibit of these things 
from Messrs. R. Sydenham, Limited, Bir¬ 
mingham, included Lily of the Valley, 
single-flowered Jonquils, as also some of the 
other kinds named. Quite a comprehensive 
exhibit came from Messrs. Carter Page and 
Co., IiOndon Wall, who had large numbers 
of the most suitable kinds growing well in 
the conditions named. 

Narcissi. —The first displays of these for 
the year were particularly fine, and augur 
well'for what is sure to'follow during the 
coming weeks. Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, had some very choice seed¬ 
lings in several sections, though none giore 
interesting, perhaps, than the series of 
crosses between N. cyclamineus and N. 
minimus. At the opposite extreme of the 
Ajax section was a glorious bank of the in¬ 
imitable King Alfred, rich in colour, fine in 
finish, and of rich dignity. From Mr. 
Christopher Bourne. Bletchley, came a de¬ 
lightful lot of these flowers, perfect, examples 
of their kind, beautiful, and, anon, striking 
in the contrasting colour shades of their 
flowers. In this way Golden Belle, Kaiser, 
White Queen, Lucifer. King Alfred, Incog¬ 
nita, Blackwell, and others at once caught 
the eye, while Lady de Bathe (a lovely 
bicolor) and Lemon Belle (a big triandrus 
hybrid) were also very pleasing. The idol 
of the group, however, was Helios, and if 
we compare this to a refined, glorified Sir 
Watkin. it is merely to give the reader an 
idea as to section and stature. In all other 
directions—eize, refinement in colour, the in¬ 
tense, almost flame-orange of its extended, 
much-expanded crown—it stands alone, a 
flower of perfect balance and good form, 
and as such won the admiration of all. 


Messrs. Cartw'right and Goodwin, Kidder¬ 
minster, brought a large and comprehensive 
display of Daffodils, Weardale Perfection 
ami Mme. de Graaff being remarked among 
many sorts. 

Carnations. There were many exhibits of 
' these, but only in a few instances was the 
highwater mark of excellence reached. The 
most notable exhibit was that from Mr. H. 
Burnett, Guernsey, who all along has staged 
flowers of superb quality. Mrs. Raphael, 
H. F. Felton, Lady Alington (better and finer 
than we have seen it before), Marmion, 
Scarlet i^low, White Wonder, White Eli 
; chantress. and Mandarin were all in perfec¬ 
tion. This was an ideal group, demon¬ 
strating perfect culture and high decorative 
art in exhibiting. Messrs. W. Cut hush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., also staged a particu¬ 
larly fine lot, Countess of Latham, Edna, 
White Perfection, White Enchantress, White 
Wonder, Mikado, and others l>eing remarked. 
Quite a suj>erb gathering of the flowers came 
From Messrs. Young and Co., Hatherley, 
Cheltenham, the firm working apparently on 
lines of their own, and bringing to the front 
many sorts of high merit. For example, 
their new pink-flowered Lady Henderson 
promises to eclipse all others of its set, so 
large and handsome are its flowers. Duchess 
of Devonshire, rich crimson, and probably 
unique in fragrance, was also greatly in 
evidence, Cheltonia (Liberty-rose colour) 
constituting a third in a set impossible at 
the present time to beat. Many others were 
shown though these mentioned were con¬ 
spicuous at a glance. Mr. C. Englemann, 
Saffron Walden, had a large exhibit of 
flowers not remarkable for size or freshness. 
Ladv Northcliffe was the most conspicuous 
variety. Messrs. Allwood Brothers. Hay¬ 
wards Heath, attempted a new departure by 
i exhibiting their flowers in art bowls, with, i 
i from the exhibition standpoint, as we think, 
not conspicuous success. 'Phe idea might be 
useful suggestively when employing the 
flowers for home decoration. Geisha and La 
Ravonnante, slate and buff yellow coloured 
respectively, were among those shown. 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co.. Morstham, had a 
small exhibit of such as White Wonder and 
the new White Wodenette among others. 
The most telling vase or stand in the group 
from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.. Enfield, 
was made up of the firms new Baronesss de 
Brienen, a pink-flowered variety of the 
largest size. Some sturdy, well-flowered 
1 plants, showing habit and freedom, were also 
on view. 

Greenhouse flowering plants.— Of these 
the Indian Azaleas were a feast alone, such 
firms as Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, and Mr. L. R. Russell. 
Richmond, bringing fine banks resplendent 
in colour. From Messrs. Veitch and Sons 
also came a lovely lot, of Boronia megastigma, 
Primula kewensi*. Lily of the Valley, and a 
superbly grown lot of Cyclamen in giant 
white, crimson, and salmon shades. Messrs. 1 
Stuart Low and Co. also exhibited excel¬ 
lent Cyclamens, together with Acacias and 
, other interesting plants. Messrs. H. B. May 
; and Sons. Edmonton, had a table of 
I Clematises in several distinct sorts, freely 
interspersed with Ferns. Messrs. Paul and 

1 Sons, Waltham Cross, had a delightful \ 
corner of the double white-flowered and 
Camellia-flowered Peaches, the pure white 

! and rosy-red making a fine contrast. 
Camellias, too, were well shown bv this firm. 
From Adeline Duchess of Bedford, Rick- 
m ana worth (gardener, Mr. J. Dickson), came 
a large group of Primula obconica showing 
great variety of colour and good form. Mr. 

H. Brotherston, Kncbvvorth. Herts, had a 
fine display of Freesias, which, hoyvever de¬ 
lightful in the decoration of the conservator}' , 
at, home, are not good travellers. The plants ( 
were well grown and freely flowered. Messrs. 
Paul and Son, Cheshunt, had quite an exten- 
sive series of varieties of home-grown Lilacs, 

I in single and double-flowered sorts ; admir¬ 
able in every wav, the 6turdv examples of 

2 feet high finding many admirers. From 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, came an 

I extensive table arrangement of bedding 


Hyacinths to demonstrate colour harmony 
and contrasts in the use of these serviceable 
garden flowers. For examples, shades of 1 
bine, of cream and pink, of yellow and red, 
were among those separately grouped, the ^ 
effect being pleasing and the result instruc¬ 
tive. Messrs.' Cannell and Sons, Swanky, 
had a large array of their unrivalled Pelar 
goniums which ever make a brilliant dk 
play. 

Terrace gardening.— Quite a thing ajan, 
and a subject requiring much thought and 
preparation, was the model terrace floiur- 
garden arranged by Messro. Cartel* and Co, 
Haynes Park. The Grass was perfect in every 
way, the beds of Crocuses, Hyacinths, and 
Tulips idea! of their kind, and very raudna 
keeping with the fountains which plavd i 
j double part in the circumstances. A 

rockery bank at the back was carefullr 
planted, while the background of shrub and 
Conifer but threw into bolder relief an 
arrangement in which painstaking care, in¬ 
genuity, and art were seen on every hand. 

Orchids. We have no 6pace to go into 
these in detail. Suffice it to say that manv«>f ] 
the leading exhibtors staged freely of tkir 
best, and that Lieut.-Col. Sir George Holford 
again secured a gold medal award for a very 
handsome group, whose dominating features 
were Caitleyae and the lovely arching spike 
of LneJia anceps alba and others. These es- 
hibits from Westonbirt are always imposing, 
admirable taste being displayed in their , 
arrangement. Sir Jeremiah Colmari received 
a cultural commendation for Cymbidiuro ,r», 
grandiflorum, Mr. J. Carpenter, Byfleet, 
being similarly honoured for a fine example 
of Angnccum eesquipedale. 

Fruit and vegetables.— An admirable col¬ 
lection of thirty-nine dishes of Apples came 
i from his Grace the Duke of Rutland. Beboir 
Castle (gardener, Mr. Divere), the fruits 
lieing in good condition. Some of the bed 
dishes were Blenheim Orange, Winter Quar 
ronden, Russian Transparent, Bedfordshire 
Foundling, Belle Dubois (very large), Belle 
Pontaise, Sandringham, and Chelmsford 
Wonder. Rosemary Russett also was good. 

Of vegetables, Messrs. Sutton and Sou#. 
Reading, brought a superb lot. making * 
central feature of the variegated Kales, 
of which are of high merit decoratively. quite 
apart from their general utility. Harbinger 
Cabbage, with firm little heaHs, Seakale. Sot- 
ton’s Superb Early White Broccoli. Snow 
While, Early Paris Lettuces. Chicory. 
Ifywdishes, Cross, Mushrooms, and much else 
were seen to perfection. 

A complete list of awards and medah 
appear* in our advertisement columns. 

QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. —If not already doa^ 
all Ivies on buildings should be cut in elo** 

Ivy screens, arches, and edgings should aIw 
be trimmed. Weak lawns may have a dre^ 
ing of 3 lb, per square r«xi of nitrate of 
soda, and the roller should be used often. 

All turf edgings should be made straight aim 
time with the knife. Lawn-mowers sbooM 
bo put in order, if not already done, a* they 
will soon be required, especially on tennis- 
lawns. I am not recommending Roses to <** 
planted at this season, but I shall do ih an “ 
so will many others. The fact is, 
transplanted in March may require 
attention through the spring in watering 
and mulching, but they are otherwise g? D€r 
ally a success. Of course, the beat of 
new varieties will probably be sold ou 
many nurseries, but there is plenty of 
Roses on offer yet. As regards P™ n ' n V 
those planted early will be well estab: Lis • 
and in forward districts in the south P, .• 
ing may be <lone by the■ middle of Ma«b 
the weather is suitable. All trees . . 
shrubs recently planted should be mu 1 
and, if the weather is drv • ’ 

watered. Evergreens may require w or 
Damping the foliage with the O » 
hose on the afternoons of bright d a J' ^ 
ful. Hardy annuals of all kinds may ^ 
sown now. Give the finishing hardy 
Carnation-beds. Divide and replant »** J 
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Herbaceous beds and borders 

be rearranged every three years, 
fruit garden. —Grafting may be done as 
$oo as the eap moves freely. ‘ Climate anc! 
toped will be taken into consideration, and 
it is best to wait till the sap is moving 
Hkieiy Wood for scions will remain 
■ jj dormant if laid in on the north side of a 
wIL Mix with the clay in sufficient quantity 
Errs *». J toaoJd the clay together and prevent crack- 
ilf, chaff or horse-droppings which have 
|a dried. The clay should be made I 
to plastic, to be easily worked with the J 
da with an occasional dip in a pan of 
water to make all smooth. Whip-grafting is j 
tie bast method for small stocks. Rind- 
th* i iiMpifting iff practised a good deal with large 
t‘i r f f?5nuwh« when old trees are beheaded and 
Mrrai ? more grafts can be inserted ju6t under the 
Mpertark than will be required ultimately, 
ijgv, (M-gra/ting makes better work, as there 
is lees danger of disturbance from wind. 

See that all Peaches and Apricots in blos- 

• & $wn are sheltered in some way. Fishing- 

kU are generally effective, but they should 
be strained tightly over the poles to give 

• • • H mm tor 


Stove (rearrangements).— Some of the 
fine-foliaged stove plants appear to be losing 
caste. Crotons, for instance, so far as re¬ 
gards very large specimens, will, I think, 
have to go. They are not hardy enough for 
the conservatory, and it hardly pays to keep 
them for the decorative value of the leaves. 


I for a man to walk beneath to attend 
k>li iair -•toil# trees. Very often green or black-flv 
' icrtfl JHto its appearance before the blossoms 
'IcrueiOk We have never hesitated about using 
i Wacco-powder when the first fly is noticed, 
bo matter what condition the blossoms are 
' to, but the syringe will not be used till the 
fail* are all set. 

Vegetable garden. —All plots of land for 
: aiio crops will now have had the necessary 
t jfrasinvof manure with the required trench- 
k to g, ridging, or digging. The Seak.vle cut¬ 
tings tbaU ere prepared and laid in in moist 
and or earth will have made some progress 
in forming crowns at the thick end of the 
eolhngs. If more than one crown is form- 
i Bg, wilt ones can be removed, as only one 
tSfm be left. These cuttings, in good 
planted 15 inches apart, will make 
I forcing crowns next season. Ground 
f new Asparagus plantations, either from 
seed# or roots, should be deeply worked and 
liberally manured. Seeds may be sown now 
to raise yoong plants for forcing. It is the 
custom where much Asparagus is forced to 
a plot thinly every season and force 
«hen four years old, not cutting any heads 
before. Young plants are far better for this ( 
work than old ones. Less heat will suffice, 
ifld the grass comes quicker. All the early 

( Potatoes may be planted now in the warm 
wrders. Peas that have been raised under 
?Im 8 should be hardened in cool frames 
£*dy for planting out at suitable intervals. 
”ben planted, the sticks may be placed to 
win at once to afford shelter. Very prob- 
“7 autumn-sown Peas, if they have 
the frost, will do well. If not, those 
under glass will come right, and early 
^ J re so important that no one can 
T* , to take risks. Beans raised in boxes 
^wsplant well when hardened off. 

Conservatory. -This house will be a blaze 

u a!* Dovr ’ an< ^ ^he fragrance arising 
• m Orange-trees, Daphnes, Mignonette, 
nJJ ^.Valley, etc., will be much appre- 
‘ Cumbers should be gone over fre- 
cutting out old, exhausted wood 
Y tra,niR g shoots that will flower, 
ng 6hoots coming up from the bottom 
P a *p nas . should be protected from 
ieirL sna 'k- Often greased Cabbage 
<caiU M mon S P ,ant * wil1 attract the 
br • ma - v ** captured at night 

U v^J n ^r r ° Un( ^ a Acacias will 

t'lnrJ *® ec * ilT ® tubs, or they may be 
f -^ilvm» 0U ^ er ^ ia P s they will be more 

ffXF* ,n pot5or tnbs ’ as " hon they 

iftto ^ necessary pruning to put them 
r l*n ^ placed outside to 

iscd wall of tbe Acac iae make 

^»«rthev ar plants, as when not in 


generally, and tli^ crop should be set at 
nearly the same time as possible, as when 
one fruit gets a lead it checks the others 
altogether. 

Early Peach-house.— The same means 
which are adopted for setting Grapes may 
be used in the case of Peaches. Sunshine 
Some of the brightest and best may be ig a t distance to the forcing gardener, 
retained in the shape of small plants for M it r >e r mite a freer ventilation. When the 

sun is absent more help must be given in 
the setting or pollination of the blossoms, 
and in bright, sunny weather a little help 
from the fine-rosed syringe in the middle of 
the day will be useful. Healthy trees, with 
well-ripened wood, as a rule, set plenty of 
fruits, and the first part of the gardeners 
work is directed to securing healthy trees. 
Young trees, before they settle down to 
work, do sometimes cast their fruit, and 
the remedy for this is root-lifting and a 
dressing of old plaster. 

Setting Crapes.— Tapping the rods with 
a padded stick when the pollen is dry and 


table decoration. The variegated India 
rubber was thought a good deal of when 
first introduced, but we do not see much of 
1 it now. There seems to be a desire to ob¬ 
tain more flowering stuff that may be useful 
for cutting. Young plants, or what may be 
termed half-specimens, will be of piore real 
use than big old specimens, like we had in 
the past for exhibition. Cissus discolor is 
very useful for Dasket work, and cuttings of 
the ripe wood will strike now in bottom- 
heat. Cuttings of Ixoras, Rondeletias, Bou- 
vardias, Euphorbias, and Poinsettias may 
be taken as soon as good cuttings can be 


obtained and will all make useful flowering in the middle of the forenoon, will 

vfnfT m t. m generally ensure a good set of Grapes, and 

ihinning should begiu when the berries are 
as large as Sweet Pea seeds. Some bunches 
will be in advance of others, and should re¬ 
ceive attention first. E. Hobday. 


stuff in the winter. 

Intermediate-house.— This is a very use¬ 
ful structure at this season. The night 
temperature is about intermediate between 
that of the stove or forcing-house and the 
I greenhouse, or, say, about 55 degs., and the 
l day temperature worked on the same lines. 
The main use of this house is to act as a 
partial hardening-house between the forcing- 
house and the conservatory, and again at 
this season when a good deal of potting is 
done, helping fresh-potted plants along for a 
time till they can be placed in a cool-hoii6e; 
and, in addition, a crop of Tomatoes can be 
taken from a single row along each side. 
Climbing French Beans, run up each side, 
will pay, and when they are plentiful out¬ 
side the Beans can be pulled up and the 
border, after a little change of soil, can be 
filled with Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes in cool-houses.— The plants 
started early in warm-houses will now be 
swelling the fruit of the first trusses, and may 
have liquid manure or be mulched with 
manure, to which a little artificial can be 
added. I have found this a better plan than 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 18th .—Mowing machines are now at 
work weekly, or ofteuer if necessary. A 
weakly lawn has been dressed with artificial 
cow-manure. Evergreen shrubs, where neces¬ 
sary, have been pruned into shape. Roses on 
walls have been pruned and trained. These 
are to some extent grown to secure flowers 
lor cutting. Hollyhocks raised under glass 
have been moved to cold-frame, and will be 
planted out next month. 

March 10th .—Several beds of hardy plants 
were taken up to renew the beds in the 
autumn. These are now being divided and 
replanted in groups. Several new things, at 
least new to the position, have been intro¬ 
duced. We find it necessary to rearrange 


giving liquid manure, as it saves labour and, i herbaceous borders and beds every three or 
on the whole, gives better results. The cool- | four years, breaking the soil up well and add- 
houses may soon be planted. If the plants i„g manure when necessary. Some plants, 
are established in 41-inch or 5-inch pots they | 6U ch as Paeoniee, Alstrcemerias, etc., do 
will be strong, and have at least one truss of ; better without disturbance. 


blossom forming at the top. It will lie as well 
to let them stand on the borders in pots for a ( being fetched up. 
d.ay or two before they are planted, as I think i y avo y 6 an( j Bru.s 
they suffer less check. If necessary some, if ' 
not all, of the soil may have been changed. 

Tomatoes do not want a lot of soil, and if 


some is changed where the plants are placed 
the work will not be very heavy. 

Figs under glass.— If Figs are grown 
under glass at all they should, I think, have 
heat enough to insure two full crops. In a 
quite cold house the second crop is not of 
much value. I have had fairly good crops 
at the back of an early vinery, where light 
enougli w f as permitted at the top by leaving 
a space of 3 feet, or so bare of Vine foliage. 
Figs will do well in pots and produce two 
good crops if both roots and foliage are 


March 20th .—Arrears of seed-sowing are 
U p Winter greens, Borecole, 
Brussels Sprouts are uow being 
We always make two sowings of all 
these things, as ve find there is an advantage 
in it. The next sowing will be made in April. 
The beds will be netted to keep off birds, 
though in some cases we have dressed the 
seeds with red lead, which proves effective. 
The hoe is used f reely in tine weather to 
check small weeds, and plants grow faster 
where the surface is stirred. 

March 21st. — Sowed Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, Scabious, Indian Pinks, 
Drummond’s Phlox, etc., in boxes. They do 
not require much heat to stajrt them, ‘and 
when large enough they will be pricked off 


Kept well in hand, and as the two react upon i other boxes and be brought on in frames 

-n _ _i. -.1 _ _:_ -_1 and nits. kf>nt. nnrl 


and influence each other, their reciprocal 
action is generally right and ensures the 
production of good crops. Keep the young 

g 'owth thin, and stop all shoots at the fifth 
af. The strength and vigour of the young 
wood must be supported m every possible 
way, and this means a genial atmosphere 
with sufficient ventilation to secure strong 
foliage and firm wood. 

Melons (soil for).— Good strong, adhesive 
loam is the best for Melons. One docs not 


and pits, kept close and shaded for a time, 
and then fully exposed during the day. Seed¬ 
lings previously sown have been pricked off 
into boxes. Tn some cases Petunias, Verbenas, 
and Lobelias are established in small pots. 

March 22nd .~There is a good deal of w hat 
may be termed routine work under glass now. 
The watering must be looked over daily, 
morning for preference. Ventilation also 'is 
most important, as the sun lir.s a good deal of 
power now and soon runs up tho temperature 


want a rush of soft growth, as if on such of a glass structure if neglected. Early morn 
grow th fruits show they generally fail to swell, j ing ventilation is most important. 


Everything, I think, depends upon the firm I March —Looked over Peaches 


T «... c^>u, rtuu uie lounge 

uir orottVlT’a io Carnations well dur 
have a house to 
flow«r k* 118 seafl on. when in 

,, ay ,, arra nged in groups. 

• Totj ng shoots stl !\ ,ck ln "inter when 

Edition lor £l i plentl *? 1 “<* ijl suitable 

^method* of prop^ffation^W^fl^ improved by adding a little basic slag, bone- 

^ n 8* kept close strilr« ^ n<1 S ood meal, and soot, and liquid stimulants may be 

“* Dd to brisk h<*r q Wy 10 flMn P given when the fruits are swelling. Four 

fruits to a plant are considered & fair crop 


on wall 


character of the root-run. Short-jointed and to see if anv insects are visible Tobacco 
good, substantial foliage that will keep its I powder is kept ready for use now and an 
colour till the crop is ripe is what we want, elastic distributor ready for use There is a 
and this, as I say. depends in a great measure [ great saving of time over the old system 
upon the character of the loam which forms j spraying, and besides, one cannot very we] 


tlie basis of the culture. The loam may be 
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- .. . . - very well 

spray with insecticides when the trees are in 
flower, but Tobacco powder may be used to 
clean off stray flies without doing harm to 
blossoms. Greengage Plums have been 
covered with one thicknes* of netting.;-, r jgj r gl fj — n 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only t and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn , London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
useil in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, /is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance nf date, queries cannot always he replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in an\ one 
week by the same correspondent. H 'here more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— *S n'eral Specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and si:e of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many case s 
being unripe and otherwise poor. 11 'e can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Iris reticulata IV. /'. T.I.-This Iris dislikes a 
heavy soil, doing best in that which is sandy, well 
drained, and exposed to the sun, with a slight pro¬ 
tection from north-east winds. A dozen bulbs 

f ilanted in a grout* will soon become established, and 
list- for years. The bulbs dislike being disturbed. 

Hyacinths shanking off (J A'.). The most 
prbhable cause provided the culture has been right 
is tiie imjHtrfect formation last season of the flower- 
bud or germ of flowering, aud it. may in' due to the 
excessive heat of last summer or to bulbs rather 
telow a good flowering standard. A similar tiling 
i« experienced when bulbs of small size or of unsuit¬ 
able varieties arc subjected to early forcing. This, of 
course, has not happened in your case. Arc you sure 
the plants have had sufficient water? 

Half-hardy annuals (Springtime) We are sup 
poking that, by the words “tender annuals" you are 
referring to such As Asters, Stocks. Zinnias, Phlox 
Druinniondi. Verbenas, Heliotropes, Snapdragons, etc., 
which should be sown in boxes or pana, and stood on 
a good hotted in March. The seedlings when strong 
enough should be pricked oil into other Ikjxcm or p ms. 
kept close for a time until they begin to grow, when 
air may be given, and gradually increased, so as to 
harden them off previous to planting out in May. 

Narcissi failing (A. A. Hell). The reason is not 
far to .seek. The bulbs are too crowded. In mid- 
July, when the foliage has ripened off, lift the bulbs 
and* dry them for a time in an airy shed, replanting 
them a week or two later in well cultivated soil in 
a new position, planting the small eft bulbs in a re¬ 
serve part of the garden to gain strength. Arrange 
the bulbs 3 inches asunder when replanting, and treat 
them thus every second or third year. Of course, 
we arc assuming that they are growing in the garden 
and not iu Grass. Plant the bulbs & inches deep. 

Rock plants for poor soil CM. F- M.). You 
might adorn vour rockery with Aubrietias alone in 
variety, of which there arc now many excellent sorbs, 
as Dr. Mule*i, Peter Barr, Lavender, Fir© King. 
Prichard s A 1, tauricola, and others. These are all 
distinct and good, and grow freely even on walls or in 
much impoverished soils. Campanula muraiis, C. 
garganiea, C. curpatica, Thymus Serpylluni coccineu*. 
T. laiiuginosufi, Saxifraga lingulata. 8. Hosti. S. Aiasoon 
rosularis, 8. a. roM-a, S. peetinata. S. apiculata, S. 
aancta. Phlox frondosa, Sedum acre aureum, 8. 
spurium coecineum, Androsace lanuginosa, the 
Armeruus or Thrift, Sedum glaucum, 8. anglicum. 
Iris pumila iu variety, Viola cornuta purpurea. 
Erinus of sorts, Euphorbia Myrsinitee, Iberis semper- 
virens.I. correiefolia, together with Alvasurn saxatile. 
Polygonum Brunoni, 8aponaria oeyraoides, and 
Zau-sohneria californica, the most of these being of 
free growth and free-flowering. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Thorns from cuttings (H. Qellott). -Thorns arp 
60 easily raised from seed that very few people ever 
trouble about raising them from cuttings, which is 
a very slow process, while young plants can be 
bought so cheaply that it is not worth while waiting 
for home-raised seedlings. The berries of Thorns 
should be gathered in November, and stored in sand 
till the spring, when they may be sown I inch deep 
in the open garden and transplanted the following 
October 

Pvrus iaponica not flowering (Sunflower).-It 
is very difficult to say why your plant does not 
flower-that is. if it is in a good sunny spot, as that 
u necessary for the thorough ripening of the wood. 
It is ju*t possible that the growths are too thick, 
thus preventing a free circulation of air to the centre 
of the plant. This will always flower better when 
allowed to grow naturally than when closely pruned. 
Such being the case, It should only be cut back as 
far as is really necessary to keep It within bounds. 
Anv old or exhausted shoots should be cut clean out, 
as by so doing the young, clean growths on which 


depends a good deal of the future display aie en 
couraged. A good time for doing this Is as soon a* 
the flowering period is over, and then there is a 
long growing season before it. You may, if you do 
not wish the plant to crow too far away from the 
wall, .shorten in the season’s shoots, and thus induoe 
the formation of spurs or flower-buds. This can lx* 
done, of course, immediately after flowering. Lay in 
the test of the young wood, and spur back any that 
is weak. Cut away the weakest of the growtlis that 
spring from the base, and nail in as many of the 
others as you have room for. 

FRUIT. 

Peach-buds dropping (Anriou* Inquirer). In 

nine eases out of ten. bud-dropping may be traced to 
the too common error of allow ,ng the border to In- 
come dust-dry during the winter months, the grower 
aiding under the delusion that Mich treatment is ne¬ 
cessary for the projier ripening of the wood. Under 
these conditions the buds remain firm on the trees 
until the time comes for them to te’gin swelling. 
Then, instead of the buds gradually expanding, the} 
turn brown and drop off. You can. by examining the 
border. And out if such is the cn**\ and if so, the 
remedy is in your own hand*. Give the trees a 
thorough soaking of water, though we may tell vou 
that this will not save the buds from falliug, the 
injury having already been done. In future, never 
allow the border to become unduly dry iu the winter, 
but always r.oe that it is in an equable state of 
moisture, and give a good soaking after the leaves 
have fallen should the soil appear to he too dry. 
Keep a watchful eye on the border during the winter, 
and do not wait until starting time before applying 
water again should it be necessary, and then >oii w,ll 
not lose the bud*. A not te r* word of advice, and that 

is. whenever necessary to water, always give enough 
to thoroughly moisten the border down to the 
drainage. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Weed in lawn (Guildford '.--The weed you send 
is the Yarrow, showing that the .*>il is very poor. 
The only thing you can do i* to dig it out, and if 
this fails, then you will have to strip off the turf in 
which the weed is, well folk over the ground, adding 
some manure, and clearing out the w«*cd as you go. 
relaying with clean turf or sowing with good Grass 
seed. 

Worms in lawn (C B. Collen).- Lime-water Is 
the best remedy. Place 12 lb. of unlinked lime into 
a barrel, ami pour over it no gallons of w ater, stirring 

it. well up and allowing it to stand for forty-eight 
hours. Water tli« lawn with the clear liquid during 
damp weather, using a rosed ppt, giving a good soak¬ 
ing of the lime-water on the evening succeeding that 
on which rain has fallen or after a got*d watering 
has been given. This will bring the worms to the 
surface, when they may be swept up and cleared 
away. 

Moss in lawn (Guildford) -Get some sulphate of 
Iron, and mix it in the proportion of 1 11*. of sulphate 
to 2 gallons of water. The solution should be made 
in a wooden cask, putting the plain water into the 
ca*k first, and then adding the solution. Then get 
a rosed watering-pot. and apply the mixture to the 
lawn over a space of 15 square yards. It should te¬ 
nsed as soon as made, as if kept it loses strength. 
Make it with rain-water, if possible, avoiding, if 
you can, water in which there is iinic. It may be 
applied at any season of the year, and is known to l*e 
arting when the Moss turns black, after which it 
withers away and crumbles into ]K*vvtk-i. If it has 
been too weak, the Moss only turns red and another 
application is necessary. As Moss indicates a poor¬ 
ness of soil, it will he requisite after the Moss is 
destroyed to apply a top-dressing of loamy &oilr 
manure, and wood ashes. 

Puddling a pond UVi/c). There is no need to I 
use coke breeze as you suggest. In the first place, | 
you must make the bottom of the pond quite firm 
with hard ramming before you attempt to put down 
any clay. Before and while using the rammer vou 
must remove all atone* that ore anywhere near the 
surface, and if the soil is at all dry give it a soaking 
of water the last thing at night, and well ram it 
again in the morning. After this a depth of 4 inches 
of clay may be .spread over the te>ttoin and well 
rammed, so as to beat it into a united mass, finishing 
with a smooth surface. After this another laver of 


clay C inches thick must be laid down. This time the 
clay most he specially prepared by divesting it of all 
small stones and other hard lumps, then get a bug* 
flag stone or some other solid substance to act a* a 
platform on which to work up the clay. With all 
the materials in readiness and a bucket of wtr 
close at hand, the cluy muet be worked up on tet 
platform iu convenient lumps, the same way u i 
baker kneads his bread, until the mass is tnokea«i 
through and worked into a proper condition tovrofe 
with that already laid down. After being betim 
with a wooden mallet and the wirface made ‘mrxjftt. 
there is no doubt that it will hold water, and bit 
t for a number of yearn. As the work is completed 
the surface must be prevented from cracking by l*ms 
kept damp until the water is Jet into tlx- pond, »r,«| 
that should be directly the puddling is finished. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Ronele. 1. We should leave tte TritoTOa?, Mont- 
bretias. and Gladioli alone. 2, See our "Rule' to 
corre*|H)iidents 1 as to queries. 3. The advertise!!#*! 
query we have referred to the publisher, who will 
deal with it, E. B. Irvin .-You will find an ia- 
terwrting article on ** Water Lilies in tubs” in our 
issue of November 19th. 1910, page 695, u copy at 
w inch can be had. post free, from the publisher for 

14<i.- A. Bug -The only way is to clear away the 

soil from the bole of the tree, and with a sharp 
knife to cut off all the young shoots you can hna 
Kindly say what you mean by the roots being 
"clubbed.”- Marion Hackbloek .—You will find in¬ 
teresting articles on " Wall Gardening" in our tews 
of January 14th, 1911, page 21, and August 19th. 
1911, page 499. copies of which can be bad from the 

publisher, po»t free, for 2$d.- J. ti. G H’-Wetore 

never heard of Scorzonera being used lor feeding 
horses and cattle instead of Carrots. They wnld, 
so far as we have seen, much prefer the Cimo 
W.- should advise you to submit your query to mm 
farming paper. —J. Af. M. We can find no disease 

i in the Kcheveria. All that is necessary i> to clw 
away the faded leaves, and when the weather is th# 
admit plenty of nir -in fact, the lights may be drawn 
right off. Af. Af.-We should prefer using tl# 

ordinary nails and shreds, as the nails you m-tkI * 
.x}K*cimen of are liable to injure the shoots, and i l 
not carefully fixed prevent the swelling of the wood 
- Novice. A go<»<l book would be Hobday's “ Vilia 
Gardening/’ price 2s. 6d., from this office. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRinTfl. 

Names of plants. — Northleigh. 1 and 2, liolfl 
Princess of Wales; .3, Violet Admiral Avelwn.— 
Roitrle. -Helleborus fo-tidu*.— St. Georgr.- Awry 
tin*- form of the Algerian Iris (Iris stylos*).-— 
Mrrvyn . — The. Algerian Iris (I. atylosa). You would 
have more success with it if you moved it to a south 
border. -Mrs. Harrison. -1, Calath-a (..VlaranU 
Kerchovinna; 2, The African Hemp (SparmuMU 
africana). M H.—l, Anemone fulgeus; 2, Ho* 
bonis oriental.is vur.: 3, Euonymus japonicus aurtuc 

4, I.onieera fragrautisaima.- A. C. Af.-l, n* 

Luurestinus (Viburnum Tinua); 2, Berberis Aqui- 
foliuui; 3. Retinospora squarrosa; 4. Pyrus japonic* 

- F. — 1. Eupatorium Wendlandi; 2. Daffodil Henry 

Irving; 3. CVlsia cretica.- -Af. C.-l, AdiaJttum 
Pacotti; 2. Pteris serrulata cristate; 3, Pteri# crenca 
albo-lineata; 4, Adiantutn gracillimuni.—Anon- 
Pteris cretica. — Harriet J. Walsh.-Spu** pru«»- 

folia.- Lady Onslow .—Both specimens are,* nf 

Japanese Cedar (Cryptomeria japonica'; Toe diner- 
* ence in habit is olten noticeable amongft a numwr 
f of trees. The more compact one is sometime 5 caueu 
C. japonica, var. Lobbi. The other specimen u & 
Snow berry (Symphoricarpus vulgaris). When 
J up eoi mens' for ratine each one ought to be number*© 

Book received. "Official Catalogue of Sweet 
Pea Names." price 6d., post free 7d . from Mr -. 
Curtis. Hon. Sec.. Adelaide-road, Brentford. Mkwi 
sex. 

The Chenar or Plane-tree of Kashmir 11 ' 

the note on thi*. at page 125, there is a mistake 
the spelling of the name of the place from »n*< 
they come. It should he Srinagar-an 8. not a u. 
E. W. Oliver. _ 
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Read what Bees' Clients say:— ^^ \i 11 ' 1 
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-J. M , Southport. -29*1* W- 
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ground, though the crowns appear all right. 
This was somewhat surprising, as the plant 
with the 6ame protection had previously with¬ 
stood equally severe frost uninjured. Pos¬ 
sibly it was owing to the test coming later in 
the winter. With merely straw round the 
base, and no mate, Kniphofia eaulescens and 
K. Northiae are uninjured, a remark applying 
to others of the tribe, foliosa, breviflora, 
Macowani, Tysoni, etc.— J. R. Hole. 

A beautiful form of the Creek Wind¬ 
flower (A. blanda).—Mr. Jenkins sends me 
flowers of this plant with a beautiful blue 
or purplish exterior, which I think ladies 
call “ Saxe M blue. I have had the happi¬ 
ness of seeing A. blanda in Greece, but not 
this form of it, which I suppose to be a 
mountain form. It must be very charming 
to see wild. One of the prettiest aspects of 
alpine flowers is when the wind moves them 
above the Moss-like leaves. 1 hope we shall 
have no trouble in getting plenty of this 
form. It and the other charming forms of 
Greek Anemone are the most precious of all 
early flowers. It is quite hardy and free. I 
have tried it in Grass, but not successfully. 
The leaves do not ripen very early. Bare, 
warm, hungry banks suit it best. The form 
now referred to is A. b. scythiniea.—W. 

Jonquils In pot8.— Delicately scented, and 
naturally more graceful in habit than many 
o-f the other bulbs which are regularly 
forced, Jonquils are very useful in the early 
months o-f the year, whether as pot plants 
for conservatory, or room decoration, or for 
cutting. Jonquils succeed best when grown 
steadily in a moderate temperature, strong 
forcing encouraging spindly flower-stems, 
and over-luxuriance of foliage. The small- 
flowered single variety is, perhaps, most 
suitable for pots ; but, as a matter of fact, 
all the varieties, including the double form, 
are worthy of attention. Neat, light stakes 
are almost indispensable, as both flowers 
and foliage are apt to tumble about if not 
supported. When cut, nothing is better for 
mixing with the blooms than their own 
foliage.—K. B. T. 

Dwarf Lilacs in pots. A group of good 
examples of dwarf flowering Lilacs was 
shown by Messrs. Paul and Son, of Ches- 
liunt, n-t the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on March 5th. The bulk 
consisted of double-flowered varieties, 
though two good single whites Alba grandi- 
flora and Marie Legraye—were also shown. 
Of the double varieties, especial mention 
may be made of Doyen Keteleer, pale rosy- 
lilac ; Alphonse Lavallee, of a pronounced 
pale-blue shade; Mme. Lemoine, white ; 
La Tour d’Auvergne, lilac; and Belle de 
Nancy, more of a lavender hue. Of course, 
the flowers of plants forced into bloom are 
always paler than when they develop in the 
open" ground. These dwarf Lilacs are very 
pretty in the greenhouse, but, if grafted, 
they are out-of-doors a decided nuisance.— 
X. 


The Camellia.— I know a garden where a 
house was filled with many of the best 
varieties of Camellias. • A few years ago this 
was converted into a Palin-house, the noble 
old Camellias being dispersed to wherever 
a purchaser could be found for them. In a 
good many other places those grand flowering 
shrubs have either been destroyed or 6old, or 
if any were kept it was in greatly reduced 
numbers. Now there are some gardens where 
Camellias are once more being sought after. 
Some of the public gardens have had a good 
deal to do with this partial revival of the 
Camellia, and in the large winter gardens so 
many of them contain we find them doing 
splendidly when planted out, or in tubs or 
large pots. In one winter garden known 
to me there are some very fine old single and 
double Camellias, acquired by exchanging 
fr.r them Palms. Aspidistras, and other plants 
of this class.—S. M. D. 

A beautiful new hardy shrub (Cory- 
lopsis multiflora).—One of the most striking 
novelties noted of late among hardy shrubs 
is this new Chinese species of Corylnps's, 
of which a speounen was sh< 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
March 5th. wfcen an award of merit ww 
given it. Like the other members of the 
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genus, it forms a freely-branched, deciduous 
shrub. The flowers, disposed in pendulous, 
catkin-like racemes, are produced before the 
leaves, and are of a soft yellow colour and 
pleasantly scented. This Corylopsis differs 
from the older kinds in th6 more massive 
character of its flower racemes, and the 
specimen as shown, which was about 2 feet 
in height, bore several branches, each with 
their quota of flowers. It was exhibited by 
Miss Willmott. The plant shown wns a 
seedling raised from seed sent direct from 
China by Mr. Wilson. 

Violet White Czar. I find that the only 
white Violet known to most of my garden¬ 
ing friends ns the white variety of the com¬ 
mon Sweet Violet (Viola odorata), which, 
aLtliough very fragrant, is, unfortunately, 
short in the stem. For the last five years 
I have had White Czar growing and flourish¬ 
ing immensely in the shade on the nor»h 
side of one of my rookeries, and lately 
seedlings have appeared even o.i the oppo¬ 
site southern elope. It blossoms very early, 
continuing in bloom for many weeks from 
the beginning of February onwards. It 
excels in fragrance and in length of stalk, 
and is altogether a most desirable plant.— 
G. H. Ray noe. 

Thunbergia Harrlsi. A large plant of 
this was, under the erroneous name of Thun- 
bergia grandiflora, shown at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on March 5th, and attracted atten¬ 
tion by reason of its uncommon appearance. 
It is a free-growing stove climber, a native 
of India, from whence it was introduced in 
1656. The flowers, which have a widely- 
expanded mouth, are of a pleasing shade of 
light-blue, the interior of the throat whitish. 
This Thunbergia is also known by the name 
of 1. laurifolia. It is not of so strong a 
growth os T. grandiflora, which it a good 
deal resembles, hence it may bo used as a 
climber in less lofty structures than answer 
for the older kind. For even smaller struc¬ 
tures than T. llarrisi requires, the white- 
flowered T. fragrans is a valuable climbing 
plant.—X. 

Mistletoe on trees. I do not wish to 
flog this subject, as it has little cultural 
interest, but if J. Innes would, whilst the 
trees are leafless, just now visit Hampton 
Court Gardens, many of the tall Lime-trees 
there might be seen whose branches have 
been greatly disfigured by the creation of 
gouty swellings in all directions, 6uch as 
must be, of necessity, very harmful as well 
as being ungainly. ’ Wherever there had 
been in years past a cluster of Mistletoe 
growing, there the branches had formed a 
gouty elbow. One of the most remarkable 
examples of a thoroughly diseased and dis¬ 
figured Lime-tree I ever saw was .some years 
ago in the park at Drop mo re, Bucks. I do 
not know whether it still stands, but a photo¬ 
graph of it whilst leafless, showing all its 
deformities and ugliness, would, no doubt, 
if published, help to cure to some extent the 
craze which seems to be growing for having 
clusters of this parasite on trees.—A. D. 

Azalea amcena. —A particularly good 
form of this Azalea bearing the varietal 
name of eplendens is now in bloom in the 
greenhouse at Kew. The flowers are large 
and brightly coloured, while they are borne 
in the greatest profusion. It is by no means 
the only member of this section of Azaleas 
which is useful for a similar purpose, for in 
the same structure is a group of the variety 
Illuminator, which I raised many years ago 
between A. amcena and the Indian variety 
Due de Nassau. In Illuminator the flowers 
are of medium size, and of a rich magenta- 
purple colour. When first distributed there 
Was a considerable demand for this variety, 
but nowadays magenta shades are not 
popular. An Azalea which is, I should say, 
now* grown to a greater extent than nny 
other is Hexe, raised by the late Mr. Otto 
Forster, between A. amoena and an at one 
time popular Indian variety, Duchesse de 
| Nassau. The variety Hexe ha3 medium- 
: sized flowers of a hose-in-hose character, and 
I crimson-carmine in colour. Grown in small 
' pots it flowers profusely, ami is a familiar 
object in the florists’ shops of London during 
the spring months. . Another pretty, small- 
flowered Azalea is A. obtusa, with brick-red 


flowers. Of -this there is a white variety 1 
There are also several garden forms o 
Japanese origin with email flowore, and lx , 
longing to this section.—X. 

Saxlfraga Haagl.-Thie name is q D it 
new to me in this genus, and by it is dukr 
guished a golden-flowered form of mac 
merit. The plant is obviously near to tb 
yellow-flowered S. Ferdinandi Coburgi, ib< 
lias more than a suspicion of the dichotomy 
flower branches of that pretty Macedonia 
species. The flowers, however, are large: 
more shapely, more purely golden-not tb 
greenish-gold of the older kind— hence, frea 1 
every point of view it must be regarded i 
an improvement upon that kind. It wasoi 
of the many interesting things in M 
Reuthe’s alpine group at the last meetingi 1 
the Royal Horticultural Society.-E. U. J. 

Saxlfraga Paulinae.— I look upon tb 
pretty yellow-flowered kind as a fitting wL. 
stitute for the even more preeiotia—a- tk 
more generally untractable—S. Boydi, whii 
has been rightly regarded as “Queen”! 
the yellow-flowered Saxifrages. There i 
the same reddish, glandular peduncla i 
stems, virtually the same shapely blowoo 
and but small difference in the diade 
colour. The flower-stems are decided 
taller, however, in the newer kind, which 
a gain, while, among other distingui'hii 
characters,, are the more globul&r-mcli* 
rosettes of leaves, as opposed to the mo 
spiny points of those of S. Boydi. At m 
sent, both as a good grower and fr , 
bloomer, it promises well—E. H. J. 1 


Iris reticulata.— There are two inter* i 
ing notes on this lovely spring flower ini H 
cent issues. One, from “ R.,” Dumfrit . 
page 155, states that his bulbs have n 
flowered according to expectation in spite j 
the favourable autumn. The other, 
“Answers to Correspondents” (page 17 Ln 
states that this Iris dislikes heavy sod. 1 jJ 
not find the latter altogether the case, It! 
clumps have been three years in poriiidi 
and my soil cannot bv any stretch of imagi® 
tion be called anything but he*vT. leaf 
have never had clumps more frtwboni m 

I am rather disposed to think that in ligfl 
soils the hot summer and autumn p>nU 
turely ripened the bulbs, and thatinkwffl 
stuff growth was prolonged with better II 
suits. I draw the conclusion that, -hotl. 
we experience another baking time, tH 
clumps of bulbs in light soil would be bd® 
if mulched 60 as to keep the growing perl? 
prolonged. I should like to hear whet® 
“ K.’s soil is light. If so, it would rntlTJ 
bear out my view.—T. J. Weaves, Edipcm 

Tender shrubs and cold weather, 
have had a severe winter, with a* much® 

II degs. of frost. It has played havee in » 
gardens here, and seems to point to ■ 
folly of trying to work against the wilw 
Nature. Amongst the more tender 

in my garden, facing due south-south*® 
I would mention the collapse of Brtflr 
glottis repanda. Acacia longifolia. AcsjJ 
verticil lata, Acacia grandis, Hobefl 

populne-a, Pibtos-porura undulatum, 
derris apetala, Solanuin aviculare, Chan!® 
p unice us, all Tree-Pieonies, and many of® 
New Zealand Veronicas. All these, 
either collapsed entirely or have bee n 
severely cut that it will require years of w 
favourable weather to recover. I " 
w arn ambitious gardeners against the ten 
tation to invite disaster. Whai jo} n 
have been reaped for a few ifl 
supplanted by grief and disappointment 
wish to suggest to the nurseryman uia- 
future, their catalogues should be ' 
classified and subdivided into haroj’' 
hardy, and tender shrubs. I believe, 
ever, that deciduous tender shruM 
likely to survive, and would advoc. . ^ 
collectors should only search f 

the same climatic conditions for .. 
and deciduous shrubs for introduc ' *■ 
this country. It is not possible F. 
such shrubs as I have mentioned ' ^ 
have developed into bushes o |ee- 
high and as much through. R j 

teresting to hear from other p . 
south counties whether losses b ave 
equally as great.—FRANK 
Sal combe, S. Devon. 
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FRUIT. 

A PEAR-TREE PERGOLA. 
uvb seen various attempts made to carry 
It this sort of fruit-tree pergola, with more 
r tea success, but never one quite so good 
a effect as this, or so well formed. It 
* the centre walk of a good fruit and 
garden at Broad Oaks, and gives 
tot shade in summer, and the trees 
r excellent fruit, as I know, having seen 
n in fruit more than once. In many 
•tuitions such a walk is desirable, and if 
ihe smith's work is well done it makes a 
i«rj’ good wav to train the choicer kinds of 
Pear-trees In the strong autumnal s-torms 
in oar country the Pear is so apt to be swept 
off (U branches or injured that such a mode 


the fruits ripeoi and the falling of the leaves. 
Ihe roots of Peach-trees ane always more 
or less active, and if permitted to get dust- 
dry at any time buds or fruits must suffer. 
The thinning of the young fruits should, I 
think, proceed tentatively as the foliage is 
reduced, removing first those from the more 
or less shaded positions, and leaving the 
fruits fully exposed. 


FRUIT-TREE PROTECTION. 

The weather conditions, combined with a 
certain amount of warm sunshine, have of 
late been of such a nature that they caused 
wall-grown fruit-trees to push rapidly, and 
already the flower-buds on Apriocts, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Pears, and in a less degree 
Cherries and Plums, arc with me, and no 


is sincereIy to 1 k> hoped, seeing in how 
advanced a state the trees are in, remain un¬ 
fulfilled. The practical fruit-grower, how¬ 
ever, places no dependence either on present 
climatic conditions, or ns to what kind of. 
weather may be expected according to old 
proverbs and the like, but as soon as he is 
conscious that the trees are fast approach¬ 
ing the flowering period he at once takes 
steps to afford protection without further 
delay. The first preliminaries are, of 
course, to get the copings, whether they are 
1 glazed or consist of boards only, fixed in 
position, and then the poles which are re¬ 
quired to keep the blinds and nets from 
flapping against the trees. 

Blinds made of a material called “Frigi 
Domo are the best of all means to employ 
to ensure the blossoms sustaining no damage 


sin 



J’ jrauiuig the tree as here shown is a gain, doubt in many other instances also, in a for- 
a 1 the finest kinds of Pears should be ward state. 

grown on it and all those that do well on If the present mildness of the weather 
on No Pear that will only thrive ■ could be depended on to last until the trees 

0 A * . stock should be used. Growth have flowered and set all would be well. Fre- 
ic Quince gives us a smaller growth and quently bitter-cold winds, frost and snow- 
* r > good fruit. W. j storms, have to be encountered during the 

month of March, and the fruit-grower, 


rom irost A xext come garden nets, folded 
three and four times thick. those of i-ineh 
mooli being the beet. In some 
especially when frost 16 not very ee^e 
its effects can be neutralised by" working 
branches of some erergreen ‘shrub of 
™ !, “ >" am °"g »he branches „f the 

,' v !" c prefor^noo is given to the use 
of blinds these should at once either be made 
or overhauled, as the case may be, to see tint 
the tapes with which to fasten them to the 
poles near the ground are in good order, and 
that none of the rings on the upper edges for 
lie attachment o cords for the punfose of 
lowering and raising the blinds arc missimr 
The pulleys through which the cords are 
passed to carry out tho-l.ast-nampd .arrange, 
ment should be oiled, and 1 ahy‘ r fonnd dofoc- 
tive tn>l^f.j|f»n R h i e'5u*pe^i<i n _ofr-.|4liS AT 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


1 E taJ?* ^ eas *' es (thinning). —There is a especially where wall-trained trees are exten- 
*{>•*■ Peaches should not be finally sively grown, has therefore a very anxious 
till the stoning is completed. It time when the trees are more forward than 
r 1 dunnlf tba,ti a tout or two may drop he cares to sec them. The old saying that 

t formati an of the stone, possibly when March comes in like a lamb it gees out 

that Propels a tree to j like a lion will, if there is any dependence to 

i | tbe cnl. bu<!s earli * r in ^e season, and ! he placed on such prognostications, apply to 

r taiUro ^°,P r€veil t hud-dropping and the present year, as the month has been 

^ roo<^ !n ^ W ^cn stoning is to see that : ushered in undei* quite lamh-like and mild 

* afe . Properly nourished at all I conditions. The prediction which forms the 

’ ^cially between t^RT^time when^|concluding portion of the old adage will, it 
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hooks or clout-headed nails driven in on the 
front edge of the copings will suffice. With 
regard to the employment of branches of 
shrubs and trees for protection, the cutting 
of these is best postponed until they are ac¬ 
tually required. There the common Laurel is 
largely grown large branches may be cut and 
let into the ground immediately in front of, 
but not quite close to, the trees, when pro¬ 
tection is requisite, as well as by lightly work¬ 
ing in smaller-sized pieces among the 
branches. Branches of Box, Yew, and the 
common Sprues may also be used for the 
purpose. 

By having everything in readiness, as 
advised in the foregoing lines, protection can 
then be given at short notice to all the species 
of fruit enumerated in the opening paragraph 
of this note, Apricots excepted, and these 
should, if frost threatens, have it at once, 
although the flower-buds will not yet be open¬ 
ing. The reason for advising such a pro¬ 
ceeding is that the swelling buds of Apricots 
are often killed outright should frost occur. 
Therefore the curtains or nets, as the case 
may be, should be fixed, or be ready to hand, 
so that they can be quickly fixed should a 
sudden change in the weather warrant their 
being made use of. With regard to root 
moisture, the borders, after the amount of 
rain which has fallen during the past winter, 
should be sufficiently wet for some time to 
come. A. W. 

WINTER PEARS. 

Mr. Woodward’s opinion, referred to by 
“A. D.” in his note on winter Pears (p. 108), 
that late Pears suffer both in size and 
quality of flesh because the roots do not 
secure ample supplies of moisture and 
manure, will doubtless be fully concurred 
in by all practical fruit-growers. There is 
not the slightest doubt that in many in¬ 
stances neglect in these particulars is the 
cause of many varieties of late Pears being 
dubbed as of inferior quality, and in some 
cases useless. According to my experience 
all of the varieties named by “A. I).” re¬ 
quire high culture to bring out their good 
jjoints, and without ample supplies of 
moisture and feeding the fruits seem in¬ 
capable of becoming properly developed be¬ 
fore the time arrives for gathering to take 
place. Numberless cases have come under 
my notice where late Pears received no 
assistance whatever, and with fewr excep¬ 
tions the produce has been wanting both in 
size and quality. Pears, especially such 
varieties as ripen after the turn of the year, 
should have equally as much attention 
bestowed on them in the way of mulching, 
watering, and feeding as is given to 
Peaches and Apricots. When living in the 
west Midlands, where I had a large collec¬ 
tion of choice Pears under my charge, all 
trees carrying good crops of fruit I had 
mulched early in June, or as soon as the 
bedding-out was completed. From then— 
and unless the rainfall was at any time 
deemed sufficient for the time being—the 
roots received periodical supplies of pond 
water right up till the middle of October. If 
bv chance the autumn was wet, watering was, 
of course, discontinued before the time men¬ 
tioned Of artificial stimulants, a mixture 
containing a good percentage of potash was 
always found to give very beneficial results, 
and proved more satisfactory than when one 
ingredient alone was employed. 

Another matter which, although not 
touched upon either by Mr. Woodward or 
“A D wiH, I feel certain, have their full 
approval, is that of thinning the fruits 
whenever a heavier crop results than the 
trees are capable of carrying without over¬ 
taxing their energies. It should always be 
borne in mind that half a crop of fine, well- 
developed Pears is of far greater value than 
a full one of fruits of a mediocre des¬ 
cription. Take the case of a free-setting 
variety, like Josephine de Malines or 
Bergamotie Esperen, which invariably set 
more fruits than they should be allowed to 
carrv. Reduce the crop in the proportion of 
one-half or two thirds, just as mav seem 
expedient, and then, if the roots have proper 
attention, the fruits will attain full size, and 


in due course, when they ripen, will be* found 
of far superior quality to those produced 
under ordinary conditions. 

Of the varieties mentioned by “A. D.” in 
the concluding paragraph of his note. 
Beurre Itanoe is the least satisfactory, as I 
have never succeeded in getting the same 
high flavour in these fruits as in the others, 
even when placed a day or so beforehand in 
a warmer temjierature than that of the Pear- 
room to finish. The highest-flavoured 
Beurre Ranee I have ever tasted was grown 
in the old kitchen garden at Hampton Court 
Palace many years ago. A. W. 

GRAPE MRS. PEARSON. 

I was much interested in the article on this 
fine Grape in Gardening Illustrated (page 
129, issue March 2nd). I cordially agree 
with the points noted in that article and the 
recommendation of the writer as to the 
advisability of growing the variety where 
late Grapes are required. I was never able 
to gain much personal knowledge of the re¬ 
quirements of the variety in question until 
I was appointed to my first head charge, 
twenty-six years ago. When planting a new 
vinery I included Mrs. Pearson, and my em¬ 
ployer was always highly pleased with it. I 
recently visited, the garden and found the 
Vine was still retained, and was then bear¬ 
ing a good crop of fruit. 

The other varieties I planted in the same 
house were Muscat of Alexandria, Alicante, 
Lady Downe’s, Alnwick Seedling, and Gros 
Colman, with one rod of Madresfield Court. 

I never had any trouble with the last variety. 

The one difficulty that was experienced 
with Mrs. Pearson was the avoiding of the 
rusting of the berries in some seasons. If 
we had a few days of cold, easterly winds 
soon after the berries were "set,” some rust 
would appear on them, and extra care was 
needed when the berries were thinned. In 
order to “set” the Grape well I found it to 
be a good plan to very gently pass the dry 
hand over the bunch about 9 o’clock in the 
morning to remove any sticky substance, and 
then smartly tap the rod at noon while the 
sun was shining brightly. This course was 
rendered necessary during seasons when we 
had fitful burets of sunshine. If the sun 
shone brightly every day during the flower¬ 
ing period it was only necessary to tap the 
rods, but I used the eamel’s-hair brush too. 

The Vines, when young, must not be 
cropped so heavily as a Black Hamburgh or 
Alicante. If moderately cropped for three 
years the Vines will then mature reasonably 
heavy crops annually afterwards. I find 
that a good winter dressing of bone-meal is 
very beneficial. 

Amateurs who wish to grow this valuable 
white Grape to perfection should start the 
Vines the last week in February, or not later 
than March 10th, and give exactly similar 
treatment to that usually given the Muscats. 
A long season of growth will result in excel¬ 
lent finish, and then the bunches will keep 
very late. If started late in the spring the 
berries never lose that greenish-yellow colour 
which detracts from the good appearance of 
the bunch. Bourne Vale. 

COLD STORAGE OF APPLES. 

It is impossible to overestimate the value 
of a good supply of the best home-grown 
Apples, especially when these have been well 
kept. The worst place to keep fruit sound 
and fresh for a long time is on dry, airy 
shelves. In the autumn I saw in a private 
garden Apples placed in a dry, airy room on 
shelves. Many of the midseason kinds were 
decayed, the late ones had shrivelled and 
were quite worthless. For years I have been 
trying various ways of storage. During the 
past four years Thave used an iron shed to 
keep my Apples in, and during that time 
I have kept Stunner, Wellington, and other 
late kinds well into May. Many think that, to 
keep Apples well they need warmth. This is 
a mistake. If the temperature does not go 
below 34 degs. all will be well. My plan is 
to store in cases of any convenient size. 
These are taken to the trees and filled, 
avoiding ail damaged fruits, then removed 
to the shed. In about a month they are 


ill 


sorted over, placing them according to ibe r 
size in separate cases, fiwt putting paper 
inside these. This paper prevents the fruit 
rubbing against the wood, and keeps out 
frost. When finished, a label is nailed on the 
outside w ith name and size of fruit, and the 
cases are stood one above the other. Should 


severe frost set in then 60 ine 1 


ig» are put 


over them, removing them immediately the 
frost is over. 

Fruit that will only keep till the end of the 
year should not lie stored in too deep case*, 
it is astonishing the length of time soft kinds 
will keep w hen placed on the ground in a 
cold shed w ith paper under and over. I am 
convinced there is no need for shelves for 
profitable fruit storage. In a cellar, cold 
shed, or anything of the kind, fruit will keep 
well into the spring. J. C. F. C. 

NOTES AND HE PLIES. 
Pruning cordon Cooseberries and Cur 
rants.— In districts where it is usually 
troublesome, red-spider was very much iu 
evidence last summer, and in pruning the 
above an effort should be made to make» 
clearance as far as possible of old spurs, for, 
despite careful attention, these are-apt to 
accumulate on old trees, and form a lurking- 
place for the enemy. It is a good plan to 
remove a few each year, not cuttiig in too 
close to the main stem, but so that shoots 
will come away from the base, from which 
the strongest may be left to form the be¬ 
ginning of another fruiting spur in the came 
position. If this treatment is continued for, 
say, three seasons, there is practically a re¬ 
juvenation of the trees, always supposing the 
root action is healthy and vigorous. In int* 
latter direction it may be noted that it w 
advisable to remove a small portion of the 
top soil and replace w ith a top-dressing con¬ 
sisting of three parts cow manure and one of 
soil. An impression prevails that trees o 
this description restricted in space from tw 
start, and subjected annually to severe prun¬ 
ing, are short lived, but this is not eo. 
have known them keep in good health ana 
bearing for over thirty years. Besides ^ 
improved appearance of the trees and then- 
moval of knotty wood responsible for har¬ 
bouring insects, fruit of much better qu ' l . 
is obtained from young spurs. Despite cit- 
repcated warnings, the amateur who firro 

his own plants is apt to omit the thorotig 
removal of all buds on the portion of shoot 
inserted below' ground, with the resu a 
one often sees plants with a mass of tuci 
that are not easily cleared away. All o * 
should be removed at pruning time, as • 
as well as the old wood, form a f» vounw 
resting place for insect life.— E. B. S. 

Work In vineries (ventilation).-^* 
vineries require more ventilation 
others. The pitch of the roof and its po¬ 
tion, aspect, etc., wall influence the 
and fall of its temperature. But genera^ 
when the sun strikes the glass a ^ 
takes place inside, and a little air fihou 
given at the highest point to let 011 
condensed moisture with the impure a 

live re which has accumulated durm.. , 

night. This is not so much at first for 
purpose of lowering the temperature, wi 
for purifying it, and in a sense centre ? 
and steadying its rise and fluctuatioB- 
a time, at any rate, the ventilation «ho 
confined to the upper part of toe * 
An open door longer than is absolutelj 
sarv for moving in or out is sure 
harm, and the same may b© said of t e ' 
ventilation. Probably the earliest 
are now thinned, and a little extra L - 
may be done, but it is possible to ov 
and one ought to know something abo 
condition of the borders, drainage, e c. 

Melons.— Seeds should be sown now of 
filling spare frames when the bedding p 3 
can be placed outside. A moderate amour) < 
heat will suffice. Leaves that have lam tor a 
time in a heap, mixed with any ferinen 
material, are handy. The Grass from 
lawns is often used for such purposes, nui 
the bed up square, and not less than - 
high and a foot,wider than the frame on m 
sides. I have generally made several beds to 
a block, as they give less trouble. -H. 
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PUNTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROC^ ALPINE, BOQ, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

the rocky mountain columbine 

(AqUILEGIA WEBULEA). 

, j Piobablv none of the Columbines is quite 
l » g<*>d « fr° ra ^ 1€ R° c ^y Mountains, 
kftwj J when compared with the lovely A. 
frfcaj *lpiM, with its large flowers of exquisite 
ftari ijT blw. A. ccerulea usually grows 12 inches to 
iptraf J 18 inches high, the flowers borne freely on 
»»>!>] erect stems. The illustration will give some 
sow ' ide* of the cliarm of this lovely flower. The 
• colour of the petals is pale blue, and of the 
if f roroila white, the spurs very slender and 

J__ tipped with green. The alpine garden, 

where well-drained positions are to be had, 
is the ideal spot in which to grow this 
t) fwsfini Aqoilegia. 

rt m 1 These long-spurred Columbines do not 
sptef; r. -C seem to have the robust constitution which 
aaris - we associate with the old plant of our 

tail ft 
»F»& 


•i 


serve plants will fill up any empty spaces, 
should accidents happen to the planted-out 
ones. Seeds should be vsaved from the most 
jierfectly-ehaped flowers and those of the 
best colour, and if, as in most gardens, they 
are grown near other varieties of Aquilegia, 
I think the selected flowers should be 
covered by a gauze net, so as to prevent 
cross pollination, which occurs so very 
readily with this family. If the seeds are 
sown as soon as ripe they germinate readily. 

Reginald A. Malby. 


WATERSIDE PLANTS. 
Beautiful effects can be obtained from 
carefully planting the various subjects 
which are suitable for banks of streams and 
ponds. It is an easy matter to transform 
untidy banks into beauty spots. There 
should be no formality in "the planting, for 
such at once spoils the effect. Some plants 
are seen at their best when grown as single 
specimens, others when planted in irregular 
groups and drifts. C&It-hn palusfcris and its 
various forms are excellent plants for the 
water’s edge, the double form being very 


fer-Vt. 
/non” I 
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Flower of the Rocky Mountain Columbine (Aquilegia 
cccrulea). From a photograph by Mr. R. A. Malby , 
Woodford, Essex . 


gardens, and need care in growing. They 
w»ply repay, however, all our attention. 
Ine soil should be gritty, and the position 
1 H *‘U-drained one, where the roots will 
Jlvravs he moist, yet never wet. I have 
jward it suggested that a north aspect is the 
tet, but 1 cannot say I have found it parti- 
, ‘ n this respect, though being so near 
i^ndon, my plants in the more southern 
may never experience the same- fierce 
j^n heat that country-grown plants may 
to contend with. While occasionally 
ii c ? ru * €a live after flowering, it usu- 
h dies, and should be treated as a bien- 
, * even should it not die, it generally 
wiyexi&ts the following year, and is rarely 
? v, gorou6, beautiful plant it was in its 
pnme, Seed should be sown yearly, first 
the seedlings for a time, and 
Mn strong, placing in their final positions 
groups of a few plants each in early 
umn. I have also found it a good plan to 
P^ op singly into 3-inch or 4-inch pots, and 
till spring, and then 
i I r u ’ flometimes slugs have an araaz- 
durinn Ti? . crowns of the Aquilegia 
g the winter. In anyj^tse, these re- 
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pretty in a mass. C. poly pc tala is new, and 
exceedingly popular, the flowers resembling 
those of a large C. palustris, on stems which 
sometimes reach the height of 3 feet. Epilo- 
bium angustifoLium (rose) and album are 
highly effective when boldly grouped in their 
respective colours. E. angustifolium is of 
rattier rampant growth, therefore must not 
be planted in close proximity to any choice 
subject. The Plantain Lilies (Funkia) are 
appreciated for their ornamental foliage, in 
addition to their spikes of blossom. The 
variegated forms, such as ovata alba mar¬ 
gin ata and ovata aurea, are very showy ; 
grandiflora is a strong-growing species, with 
large leaves and tall spikes of blossom. 
Gunnera manicata and G. scabra are two of 
the noblest waterside plants we have, the 
leaves of the former attaining enormqus 
dimensions. The most suitable position for 
planting is one whore the roots are able to 
reach the water. It is of great assistance 
to the foliage to remove the flower-spikes 
when they appear, and an occasional slight 
dressing of nitrate of soda, given when the 
growth is developing, is very beneficial. The 
Iris family provides ft large number of 


species and varieties suitable for the water¬ 
side. Of these, the Japanese Iris (I. Kremp- 
feri) is one of the most important. The 
large flowers of the numerous varieties of 
this lovely Iris contain a vast range of 
colours, the blotches and markings in many 
being really gorgeous. They thrive well in 
good fibrous loam, enriched with well-de¬ 
cayed manure. Other Irises suitable for the 
work are germanica, gigantea, Monspur, 
Monnieri, pseudo-acorus, sibirica, and spuria. 
Lobelia cardinalis and L. syphilitica delight 
in moist spots dtring the summer montns. 
Although it is necessary to lift L. cardinalis 
and winter it in frames, L. syphilitica will 
usually pass through the winter unharmed. 
The Mimulus family contains some very 
showy plants, widen accommodate them¬ 
selves in places close to the edge of the 
water, and for carpeting will be found use¬ 
ful. M. cardinalis, M. lutcus, and its 
various forms (the variety called Brilliant 
being exceptionally good), and M. primu- 
loides are all good plants. Myosotis palus- 
tris (the water Forget-me-not) is another 
beautiful subject for the water’s edge, and 
is most effective when grown in large drifts. 
Many of the Polygonums form attractive 
objects when cultivated as isolated speci¬ 
mens. P. cuspidatum and P. sachalinense 
are imposing species. Primula japonica 
thrives best where the water reaches the 
roots and remains about them. There are 
several shades of colour, from almost white 
to carmine. P. pulverulenta likes a moist 
situation, and a bold group in flower is 
highly attractive. The double form of 
Ranunculus aconitifolius (Fair Maids of 
France) adapts itself well to waterside culti¬ 
vation, and is very pretty when boldly 
grouped. Rodgcrsia msculiefolia, R. pin- 
nata, and R. podophvlla are much prized for 
their ornamental foliage. Saxifraga peltata 
has thick, fleshy rhizomes, which creep 
along the surface of the ground. The 
pinkish flowers are borne on tall stems be¬ 
fore the foliage appears. An established 
plant will produce stems 3 feet in height. 
The Groundsels (Senecio) are invaluable 
for the waterside, S. Clivorum, S. japoni- 
cus, S. sagitt-ifolius, S. tanguticus, S. 
Veitchianus, and S. Wilsonianus being 
amongst the best. Among the Spiraeas we 
have S. Aruncus, S. japonica (Astilbe 
japonica), with the two varieties Peach Blos¬ 
som and Queen Alexandra, which provide a 
fine bit of colour ; and S. palmata, with its 
feathery heads of crimson blossom and 
handsome foliage, is very attractive. The 
Meadow Sweet (S. Ulmaria) and its double 
form should be largely grown by the water¬ 
side. S. venusta" has a tall hhbit of growth 
and pink flowers. 

Whilst considering the beauty of the 
various flowering plants, the value of the 
Bamboos and Grasses must not be over¬ 
looked. They lend themselves admirably to 
the scheme of planting for general effect, 
and make excellent associates for the flower¬ 
ing plants. The New Zealand Flax (Phor- 
mium tenax) and its variegated form make 
huge specimens. Arundo Donax, Cyperus 
longus, Gynerium argenteum, and ’ many 
other of the Gravsses are of high ornamental 
value. The Ostrich Fern (Strut hiopteris 
germanica) and the Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalis) are two fine Ferns for the water¬ 
side. E. C. POOLEY. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Conifer unhealthy.— Would you kindly name 
specimen enclosed, and also tell me if the disease on 
the piece of stem (no more could be procured with¬ 
out injuring tree) is due to an insect or fungus’ 
On the larger 6term the lumps are bigger and soft 
I suppose it is a disease. What can be done to 
remedy it? Will it spread to any neighbouring bush 
and will it cause any serious harm to specimen it 
has attacked?-I nquirf.r. 

[The specimen enclosed with your note is 
from Cupreous Lawsoniana. It has been 
slightly damaged by weather conditions, 
and the browning of some of the tips of the 
shoots is not at all likely to spread unless 
weather is unfavourable to its growth. The 
lumps on the bark to which you refer are in 
no e way detrim^ h f ,lth 0 f tho 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES AND CRINUMS MIXED. 

*1 am not 60 fond as I used to be of Crinums, 
bold, vigorous bulbs, which no weather seems 
to iffect. but not plants, the colour of which 
on« loves much, 60 I tried mixing Lilies 
with them in a border near a 60 uth wall 
•lightly shaded, and the effect was as good 
m it could be in a mixture of this sort. In 
the great family of Crinums it is very likely 
that there are more kinds hardy than we 
know in gardens yet. But in point of beauty 
the tri/e Lilies have it all their ow n way. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Aeexaria balkarica.— One of the most 
useful things we have for clothing walls 
and running over stones, this Sandwort 
w not at home when planted in the 
ordinary manner on a rockery. In the 
first place it much dislikes hot sun, and when 


dividing these plant®, and am planting them 
in the above-mentioned manner, so that they 
will, when fully grown, form a narrow' carpet 
some 4 feet long. 

Arenaria c^spitosa.—I am going to try 
this species in the same way. When in good 
health it is charming, forming cushions of 
lively green, and when studded with its little 
white blossoms is a very desirable occupant 
of the rock garden. In spite of its worth I 
have at times thought of discarding it, as 
every winter it turns brown, owing in a great 
measure to root paralysis induced by super¬ 
abundant moisture in the soil. I have no 
doubt that if the roots can be maintained in 
a healthy condition the foliage will not be¬ 
come discoloured, although it must be borne 
in mind that drought in summer will have 
the same effect. A fair amount of moisture 
in the growing time, with perfect drainage in 
the resting period, is absolutely necessary, 
and unless these essentials are ensured this 
Sandwort is not worth having. In the spring 
it forms such lovely mossy cushions, the 


use them, not dotting about all over the place, 
but forming broad masses, which afford a 
grand 6how of colour. Once fairly estab¬ 
lished, this Phlox can take care of itself. It 
needs no care in the matter of watering, no 
matter how hot and dry the summer may be 
—a fact which increases its value a hundred¬ 
fold. J. CoRNHILL. 

WHITE-TUFTED PANSIES. 

The near approach of the period for planting 
Tufted Pansies reminds me that there may be 
many readers of Gardening Illustrated 
who would'be glad to know the names of the 
better white kinds. There are several other 
beautiful varieties besides those mentioned 
in this note, but as the flowers are mostly of 
exhibition character, and are borne on plants 
having a coarse, ungainly liabit^ they are ex¬ 
cluded from this list. Swan is a fine pure 
white kind, having a rather large, square, 
orange-yellow, rayless eye, and the flower is 
rather more oval than circular. It is an ex¬ 
tremely free-flowering plant, possesses a 


k r<; l ^ suffers much in a time 
I 1 KA'v raiu. The roots are very fine, and 
V D0 j P^etrate far down into the soil, 60 
wy are much affected by atmospheric 
y w ge$. Last spring, by way of experi- 
* Dt ’ I cov «rcd the soil with stones about the 


numerous little white blooms being shown up 
to such advantage by the tender green 
foliage, that one ought not to grudge the 
attention necessary to ensure perfect health. 

Phlox subulata. —About the most easily 
pleased of a tolerably large and very beauti- 


y* of a Walnut, placing light soil less than . ful family of alpine plants, this species is not 


on ^ era > which I set out some 
^rate-sized pieces. I watered until they 
, established, but later on they got very 
’ , moisture. During the summer they 
, ^dle growth, but when the rain 
' , ? °eg an to grow and take on their 

r->. c °lour. In spite of the excessive rain- 


Wl and 


onlr “ V€ro frosts, these plants have not 
y ■ re au ]«d their charming verdure, but 
1 increased considerably in size, 

haw ; 6a * V November they 

I tm/v rea ^ at raie 100 per cent, 
rerfn ♦ r u V€f y n,uc h impressed with the 
wh nes6 of this Arenaria during the 
Ml* r rn T ,t | h *’ 60 different from that of all 
! 3 iDHn/ C f P.k "hich more or less bear the 
Pnnt of wi ntry weather. I havj 
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excelled by any other member of its family in 
effective beauty. It is a precious plant for 
the amateur w ho, desiring something distinct 
from the ordinary run of hardy border 
things, makes up his mind to attempt the 
culture of what are commonly called rock 
plants. Phlox subulata should be one of the 
first things taken in hand, and if any of your 
readers who have never grown it will procure 
half-a-dozen varieties and give them good 
attention during the forthcoming season, 
they will next spring enjoy a floral treat. 
The colours, varying from pure white 
through shades of mauve and pink to bright 
red, one is able, by bringing them together in 
close association, to obtain a charming 
This, moreover, is the right way to 


| splendid tufted habit of growth, and the 
blossoms are borne on stiff, sturdy flower- 
stalks. Occasionally the flowers are disposed 
to sport, some of the blooms being faintly 
edged with lavender-blue. Apart from this 
slight blemish it is a beautiful variety. Sea¬ 
gull is a pure white, rayless self, with a verv 
neat eye, and the blooms are almost circular. 
The plant lias a beautiful, tufted habit, and 
flowers freely for several months. In country 
gardens, where the atmosphere is pure, 
masses of this chaste variety are delightful! 
Snowflake is a lovely white that may be 
described as pure*white. In the opinion of 
many this variety is regarded as an improve¬ 
ment on Marchioness, itself a beautiful 
variety. Being very free flowering, Snow¬ 
flake is in the mass very effective. White 
Empress, also known ns Blanche, lias a 
sturdy, compact habit of growth, possesses a 
strong constitution, and bears freely large 
circular, rayless, pale, creamy white bios’ 
some. Of the same tonel'hfUrdWiv-HMliite is 
Sylvia one 
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It is a most prolific sort, and has a splendid 
tufted habit. This variety has now been in 
commerce for many years. Countess of 
Hopetoun is another good white sort, the 
flowers not so pure white as in the three 
varieties first mentioned, but a good sort 
nevertheless. An early-blooming 6ort of a 
creamy-white tone of colour is Mary Stuart. 
It is a rayless flower of beautiful form. Rav- 
less Barlow is a good-creamy-white flower of 
large size and good' for beds and borders. 
Possibly the whitest of the whole series is 
Snowdrop, the ray less flowers, borne on long, 
erect stalks, on a plant with a good habit. 
The list may well conclude with a (ine¬ 
quality rayed flower named Duchess of 
York. The flower is almost circular in 
shape, pure white,, and very neatly rayed. 
The growth is creeping like in character, and 
the plant flowers very freely. 

1). B. Crane. 


T1IE MANIA FOR STATUES. 

A LITTLE book directed against the mania 
for placing statues about the public gardens 
in Parks, which has continued for many 
years, doing infinito harm, is published by 
if. Daragon, 9C-9S, Rue Blanche, Paris. The 
author of “ Statuomanie Parisienne,” M. 
Gustave Pessard, gives a list of the enormous 
number of statues now to be seen about 
Paris, many of which it is now sought to 
agitate for the removal of. One can hardly 
see a pretty lawn in any public garden or 
square nowadays that is not disfigured by an 
ugly statue stuck in the middle of it, without 
interest in the object or merit in the work. 
This has gone on for many years, until some 
witty writers in the Press have begun to pro¬ 
test against it, and it is probable we shall 
some day see the end of the practice. In our 
own cities we may see the same mania at 
work, perhaps as much in front of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace of late as anywhere, where un¬ 
meaning stone posts and bad statuary congre¬ 
gate and combine to make hideous a place 
once simple and pretty, and disfigured, more¬ 
over, by a hideous display of Pelargoniums 
in the summer. Other examples may also l>o 
seen income of the parks and gardens of 
I/ondon, notably on the Victoria Embank¬ 
ment. 

A movement is now on foot, started by 
Lord Pembroke, to erect some memorial and 
a statue to Florence Nightingale, one of the 
noblest of women. It would he much better, 
we think, if all the means snbscril>cd were 
devoted to some building of vital use for 
objects like those she had at heart than to 
waste much money on statues of no human 
use. Vast sums have been spent in Hyde 
Park and others on monuments —which few 
think artistic. These sums might have been 
spent on noble buildings, which might be I 
memorials of the best kind, and even bo 
adorned with statue or bust, as in some of 
the most famed Greek temples. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Doronicums. —I have just been looking 
over my plants of Doronicum caucaaicum, 
which I consider the best of the earlier- 
flowering, smail-growing species, and I 
notice one big clump which for the past 
two years has been flowering badly has no 
greater promise this year, while those which 
were divided are showing far more bloom. 
I think that this want of timely division 
must be the cause of a good many of the 
disappointments the inexperienced amateur 
suffers from. 

Snowdrops. —I was in a wood recently 
where there was a good number of Snow¬ 
drops, and I saw among them some which 
seemed to me to bear the signs of being 
attacked by the Snowdrop disease—at least, 
so far as I can judge from the published 
accounts of it. I went to see them, not only 
because of their beauty among the trees, 
but to find out if there might be any of the 
finer varieties among them. I found none, 
although there was a little difference among 
the plants in height and in size of flower. 
I wonder what is the general opinion of 
your readers about our own Snowdrop and 
Ehves’sone? Personally, I prefer the shape 
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of our one to that of Galanthus Elwe$i, and 
I do^ not care greatly for the big blotch of 
green on the inner petals of the latter. I 
nave an impression that we would have ad¬ 
mired the common one more had Elwes’s one 
been the first to come to this country and 
hod l>een as common as Galanthus nivalis is 
now. 

Burser’s Rockfoilh.— The wet winter 
has not suited my plants of Saxifraga 
Burseriana, as they are not flowering very 
well. 1 am told that this Saxifrage, like 
the Snowdrop, is subject to a disease, which 
makes it patchy in the middle, and destroys 
the plants unless they are propagated now 
and then. My one is not looking too well, 
and perhaps Mr. Jenkins may be able to 
tell us what is best to be done with it. 
A point is whether it likes a dry and sunny 
position or a moister and less sunny one. 

I have been assured that it is like the scarce 
S. Boydi in having a liking for sandy soil 
and sun. 

Crocus tomassinianus.— I have a lovely 
little clump of this Crocus on a rockery’, 
where there is a plant of the pretty Burnet 
Rose, and where it is flowering as I write 
this- in the beginning of March. 1 planted 
the bulbs beneath the Rose, and it is de¬ 
lightful to see the* blooms appearing among 
the stems of the Rose, which, I daresay 
most of your readers know, sends up little 
suckers. What I mean is that it is not 
jammed together, but that there are spaces 
between the stems which spring up about 
the original. It is delightful on a bright 
day to see the lavender and purple blossoms 
of Crocus tomassinianus shining among 
these little spiny stems and branches, which 
are just beginning to be dotted with the 
green of the bursting buds. 

Lungworts. I wonder that some of your j 
frequent contributors on hardy flowers do i 
not. sound the praises of the Lungworts for 
shady places in the garden. I am not speak¬ 
ing of the • big-leaved one, called in cata¬ 
logues Pulmonaria saccharata pieta, which 
always gives me an uneasy feeling when I 
look at its leaves spotted with white. The 
other Pulmonarias, varieties, I am led to 
understand, of P. officinalis, although some¬ 
times spotted, .are not so conspicuously so, 
and they make good plants for the shade. 

I should not like to say they are “refined 
plants,” but they are useful as coming in 
very early and as giving us a nice variety. 

I know of three varieties -blue, white, and 
pink. The last is rather nice, and a plant 
I have had for a year or two bloomed in 
February. I think these are excellent j 
plants for the shade, and would advise ! 
readers to try one as a sample of the others. 
An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Treatment of Pampas Grass.-I have two 
very fine clumps of Pampas Grass, and for two years 
in succession they have grown and bloomed splendidly. 

I had forty plumes, some 10 feet high, on one of 
them last year. I am not quite sure how to treat 
them now. Should I cut them down close or thin 
out? It is almost impossible to thin out effectively, 
as they .arc so dense with dead stalks and leaves.— 

B. W. Adshkad. 

[Seeing the plants have done so well we 
can only recommend the ^clearing and 
thinning of the interior, in conjunction with 
the digging of a trench round the plants and 
furnishing a supply of fresh soil, moderately 
well enriched. For such work the hands 
and arms should be well gloved, as the 
margins of the leaves cut like a knife. Had ' 
there been any falling off in vigour we 
should recommend dividing and replanting, 
and pruning should not be indulged in if 
much good leafage is present. Separate the 
growths from outside, and work a wav in 
gradually from two or three points of view, 
and in this way clear away the dead 
material. Such examples should be regarded 1 
as veterans worthy of every care, the more 
so since the Pampas requires much time to 
grow into specimen form again.] 

. Crocuses, lifting.-Will you kindlv tell mo what 
is the hoot time for lifting and dividing ;i I*.<1 of 
Crocuses grown too thick, and what treatnunt should 
be adopted?—A nnual Subscriber. 

[You might lift the Crocuses at any time i 
after the leaves have fully matured and died 
down, and having sorted them over replant 


in any well-cultivated soil at once. You 1 
need not subject them to any further dry¬ 
ing off than would of necessity follow ; 
; lifting, dividing, and cleaning. Bepiau 
the bulbs, or corns, at about 4 inches deep, 
thickly or thinly as you desire immediae 
effect or otherwise. The small bulbs might 
be arranged in a plot of ground apart from I 
the rest.—E. J.] 

Moving Paeonles.— lu common with other 
occupant# of the hardy border, Peonies at 
times require to be moved, either for the pur 
pose# of division in the case of overgrown 
clumps, or in order to furnish some other 
part of the border. This operation’is, per 
haps, better accomplished, in early spring 
than at any other time, especially when 
division is intended. When the crowns are 
dormant there is considerable risk in dividing 
the clumps, and in the case of the nentr 
varieties no unnecessary risks ought to be 
taken. When the growths are a few incta? 
high it is at once apparent, when the plants 
are lifted, where to divide, and the danger o! 
cutting through a dormant crown is obviated. 
Lifting ought to be done in the most careful 
manper, if possible avoiding breaking any of 
the fleshy and brittle roots. It is distressing __ 
at times to see the rough-and-ready way in “ 
which the roots of Pmonies are mutilated 
when being lifted, and it is equally aur- 
prising to hear complaints that the grower 
“ cannot understand why the Pmonies do not 
flower!” No Preony mutilated by a spade 
will flower for a few seasons; its energies are 
bent upon repairing the ruthless damage done 
to its roofs, and until three repairs are 
effected it is idle to expect flowers. On the 
other hand, clumps, carefully lifted in 3 
workmanlike manner, and with their roots 
intact, planted in well-prepared quarter?, and 
given a little attention, will produce blooms 
during the same season, perhaps not quite so 
frcelv during the first year, but in increasing 
numbers during the following season?. -K. 
Bright. 

Wahlenbergia saxicola.-This beautiful 

little New Zealand plant is rather rare i« 
gardens, though why this should be I can-1 
not think. It runs about underground in 
the manner of some of the smaller Cam¬ 
panulas, throwing up growths quite freelv. 
and quickly forming delightful colonies. U 
is one of the freest-flowering plants I know, 
but not in the way that Wahlenbersiia 
(Edraianthu?) 6erpyllifolia is free-flowerinp. 
This latter species hides itself under a sdid. 
crowd of great purple bells for a fortnight, 
and after these fade the plant retires, as d 
were, into private life for ft whole year. 
Wahlenbergia saxicola starts flowering 
about the end of May nml continues to 
bloom steadily and very freely until Oetoj 
her. The flowers are of a rather flalteno 
bell shape, milky white, with softest ha* , 
of faint blue, and they are very gracefully 
borne on 3-inch to 4-inch slender stems. 
The plant does best with nie in rather light 
grittv loam, through which it can easily run, 
and it has also grown with tremondo > 
freedom in a bed of peat. At one time 
heard rumours and had doubts about u 
hardiness, but with me, at any rate (tnir 
miles north of London), it has P rov . j* 
fectly hardy during the last two vw * 
and a large number of plants in the F 
went through the recent very severe vea 
quite unharmed. The plant also withsUoo 
the drought of last summer extraordinarily 
well.— Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, U rT • 

Collarette Dahlias.-The approach of the 
season for the propagation cf B®b* ia8 
minds one of the claims of the Co * 1 
varieties. I first saw them during a v161 : 

Sir Mark Stewart’s gardens at 8o» tbv ” ’ 
near Dumfries, and the late gardener, _ 
James Bla-cklock. au enthusiast in the c “ 
of Dahlias, prophesied a fufure for t . 
This was over six years ago, and 
pleasing to see that his forecast * J 
borne out by results. Last yoar C° 
Dahlias were recognised to a eon«idera 
tent not only by the Royal Caledonian ‘ . 
cultural Society, but by the National 
Society as well. Of French origin* 
not yet a long list of varieties, , 

not Voting that tb« easing ^ " lU | 
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itortly be added to, aud being distinct in 
o-haracter ami valuable for decoration, both 
ij the border and the flower-vase, their cul- 
rne » certain to extend as they become 
totter known.—K. B. T. 

THE FLORISTS’ PENTSTEMON. 

IHI florists’ Pentstemon as we know it to- 
owes its origin largely, if not entirely, to 
tto hybridising of such species as P. llart- 
itfgj, P. gentianoides, and P. Cobrea, the 
amjm excellence it now attains being due to 
r ■g-broetliog, seedling raising, and eelec- 
{, E« from those orignally produced. A 
iPowy. free-flowering, and easily-grown race 
|f plants lias now been evolved, a race at 
] fee worthy the best attention of the 
Wfinteiior and some of the best positions the 

."Sftfcn affords. Late summer and autumn- 

blooming. and endowed with flowers of 
brilliant or dainty colouring, these Pen- 
fteaons are admirably suited to effective 
out-of-doors gardening, and but require to Joe 
gjren generous treatment, and planted w ith a 
free band, to display their worth in beds or 


P. - Cobtea for example. At the same 
time they need but a trial to reveal their 
worth, aud the cultivator will soon find in 
their rich or clear colours and perennial 
vigour of constitution something worthy of 
1 his best care and attention. They are Wsen- 
tially garden plants of the highest merit, and, 
endowed with an elegant grace and abundant 
flowering, are bound to become popular. 
From personal knowledge of them I can 
recommend them with confidence, not to take 
the place of the larger-flowered set, but as 
good companions to the best of them, and 
well suited to gardening of the most select 
type. If they are possessed, as they most 
certainly are, of one good quality those of the 
florists’ type may not claim, it is due to the 
perennial character to which I have referred, 
and which permits, encourages them to give 
an earlier flowering—a flowering which, be¬ 
ginning in June, is calculated to endure to 
tile end of October. 'Illis is, indeed, a gain, 
and doubly so when we remember that at no 
period of the year is the hardy plant lw>rder 
too well furnished with such colours as these 
afford. I have said that the plants are of 


be largo enough for planting out early in 
May, and will produce a good flowering in 
j the same year. Those who desire to decorate 
garden beds or borders, however, will be 
| well advised to resort to cuttings, and those 
j of the earliest batches more particularly, 
and such as these rarely disappoint when the 
day of flowering arrives. 

Just how admirably the florists’ Peni- 
sfcemon is suited to grouping may be gathered 
from the illustration of the variety Spits- 
I burgh which accompanies these notes. The 
picture is from a photograph taken in August 
last at Mr. Leopold do Rothschild’s garden 
at Gunnersbury House, where good, hardy 
plant gardening is so well and sensibly done 
by Mr. James Hudson. Spitsburgh is cer¬ 
tainly one of the finest of the more recent 
additions to the group, as it is also one of the 
handsomest in spike and flower. Save for a 
tint of Apple-blo6,som colour at the margin, 
and which but renders the variety all the 
more fascinating, the flower is almost wholly 
white. Crimson Gem is of dazzling crimson- 
scarlet, a flower of the largest size and finest 
form, the blossoms closely set. on sturdy 




groups; anywhere, indeed, where 
qwee permits of their being seen to 
wantage. By reason of their rich colours I 
Uf ieties are well suited to planting in 
foreground of the shrubbery border, and 
" opportunity exists for arranging them 
their scores or hundreds, the scene at 
overmg time will be one of surpassing | 
n LianeV; By way of contrast, those having 
jnter-coloured flowers may be nearly [ 
Related with the above, and with the best > 
po si results. Those of the “ Gem ” class, | 
o’ Myddleton Gem, Newbury Gem, 

_ igate Gem, and others, appear in a little 
,v f a P ar ^ an( * these, while retaining all 
lerieifcM of the type, are charae- 

ftorUtv • !n - 0r ? Con, pkte hardiness than the 
four r v&n€ * ,€6 proper—some now f about 
list*. ^ i u an exposed position 
itnnuni!!. the ? eC€nt severe frosts with 
mwth ■n/ , * l k e j ieir more elegant habit of 
(oj , * “bundant flowering adapt, them 

*4, oT 0f Those 

till noti/fi ^°'' f ra of the largest size only 
nf this r rt sight appreciate the varieties 
toint mr , r ’ fiora * w hat longer blooms 

bo !; bula f ? n< * roinus the wide 
M Caa racteristic of the typical 


perennial constitution ; so is the Phlox and 
the Larkspur, and each in its day repays for 
cultivating. To let either of them alone to 
exhaust themselves by nn over-generous 
flowering would be wrong, hence propagation 
by cuttings or division should be indulged in 
-the former for preference, because endow¬ 
ing the plant with the vigour and freshness 
of youth. 

Cuttings of these Pentstemons are best, in¬ 
serted during the early autumn months, 
though they root quite freely at other times 
of the year, and in spring the specialist roots 
them in great numbers. Looked.at, however, 

I from the garden point of view, and early 
j flowering more particularly, the autumn- 
! rooted cuttings have a value of their own, 

I whether in the “ Gem ” class or those more 
j typical of the florists’ varieties. When so 
i rooted the young plants may be potted 
singly, and will be rendv for planting in their 
permanent places in March at latest. l‘or 
I some vears now excellent strains of the 
j florists’ varieties may he secured from seeds, 
and these are best sown in January or 
j February in slight warmth, and grown on as 
I liberally and freely as circumstances wilL per- 
I mit. Generally speaking, the seedlings will 
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uuiu ui« extensively 

planted out at Gunnersbury, and for effective 
massing are regarded as "the best out of a 
large number there cultivated. Another good 
variety is named Frederick Bedford. A selec¬ 
tion of distinct and good, as well as up-to- 
date, sorts, apart from those already named, 
might include Admiral Togo (violet and 
white), Autumn Cheer (almost wholly 
scarlet), Fairy Queen (white suffused violet), 
Gaiety (rich purplish crimson and white, 
well-built spike), Lady Curzon (creamy-white 
and rose), Lord Roberts (bright crimson- 
scarlet). Lord Aldenhnm (rich dark red. 
white throat), Hon. Vicary Gibbs (rosy-red 
and white), Lord Curzon (rosv-scarlet. 
orange-scarlet shaded lip), James Forbes 
(violet-purple). Innocence (creamv-white, 
edged rose), and Marion (orange-searlet and 
maroon). It should be noted that those o ? 
the florists’ type are of considerable vigour of 
growth—see the variety Spitsburgh in the 
picture herewith - and attain to nearly, or 
quite, 3 feet high when accorded generous 
treatment. Those of the “Gem” class a-o 
about 2 feet in height, and at two vears old 
make bushes of large size. 

E. H Jenkins. 

Original fr 


E. H Jenkins. 

Original from. ■ 
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GIRASOLE. 

This, which is usually grown under the false 
and misleading name of Jerusalem Artichoke, 
is a very useful vegetable, though much neg¬ 
lected, and is commonly treated in English 
cookery with melted butter. It is really a 
tuberous-rooted Sunflower, and anything 
more unlike the real Artichoke could 
not be imagined. Properly cooked, it 
is good and distinct, and is best of 
all as chips to go with game, in which form 
it is better than Potatoes. There are other 
ways of cooking it, and some of those given 
here are excellent. It makes a delicious 
soup. It ia quite hardy and so easily grown 
that it is neglected. When Potatoes are bad 
or scarce it comes in very well, and in any 
case is an excellent winter vegetable. Game 
being nearly out of season, Girasoles go well 
with spring chicken, Bordeaux pigeon, duck¬ 
lings, and roast rabbit. 

Boiled Girasoles.— Wash some Gira¬ 
soles very clean, and with a sharp- 
pointed knife peel them very thinly, and 
as each root is peeled throw it into cold 
water containing a little vinegar ; this is to 
prevent the cut surface from coming in con¬ 
tact with the air, which would have the effect 
of turning the root black. When all are 
peeled, throw them into plenty of boiling 
salt and water, and let them boil very fast 
(without a lid on the saucepan) from a 
quarter to half an hour, according to the size. 
They should be quite 6oft when probed with 
a fork, and, like Potatoes, as nearly ns pos¬ 
sible all of one size. The same ones should 
be cooked one day and the large ones another. 
When sufficiently cooked, drain the Gira¬ 
soles, and turn them into a hot vegetable 
dish, and pour over them a good white sauce. 

Girasole fritters.— Take half-a-pound 
of cooked Girasoles, the same weight of 
Iwiled Potatoes, three ounces of grated 
cheese, a pinch of cayenne pepper, one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, one 'teaspoonful of vinegar, 
a little made mustard, and the yolk of one 
egg. Pass the Girasoles and Potatoes 
through a wire sieve, and then mix all in¬ 
gredients well together; form small rolls 
about 3 inches long, slightly flour them, and 
then dip each one separately into a beaten 
egg; next toss well in bread-crumbs until 
they are covered, and fry them to a pale 
yellow in boiling fat; drain on porous paper, 
serve on a folded napkin, and garnish with a 
little grated cheese and fried Parsley. 

Puree of Girasole.— Take two pounds 
of Girasoles, three ounces of ham, two 
Leeks, a small bunch of Parsley, two 
Bay-leaves, one white Turnip, a small 
Parrot, three pints of broth, two ounces of 
butter, white pepper and salt to taste. Wash, 
pare, and slice the Girasole, Turnip, 
Leeks, and Carrot, and cut the ham in small 
pieces. Melt the butter in a saucepan, add 
the vegetables and ham, and toes them over 
the fire for about ten minutes, then add the 
Parsley, Bay-leaves, and seasonings with the 
broth; stir until boiling, and then put the 
lid on the pan, and let all cook gently until 
the vegetables are sufficiently soft to be 
rubbed through a wire sieve. Return to the 
pan, and continue to stir until boiling, and 
serve hot with toasted bread cut into dice. To 
vary this soup: after it has been passed 
through a sieve, return it to the saucepan, 
with one pint of milk, stir until boiling, and 
then throw’ in the yolks of two eggs, well 
beaten, with a gill of cream, but do not allow 
it to boil after the addition of eggs and 
erea/h. 

Girasole pudding.— Take 1 lb. of Gira¬ 
soles, a 4 lb. of rice. 1 pint of milk, 2 eggs, 
2 oz. of butter, half a teaspoonful of pow¬ 
dered Cinnamon, and two tablespoon fuL of 
moist sugar. Boil the Girasoles until they 
are quite soft, and then cut them into slices. 
Wash the rice and boil it for ten minutes. 
Butter a pie-dish, put a layer of Girasoles at 
the bottom, and then some rice, more Gira¬ 
soles, and next rice, until both are used 
Tip. Beat the yolks of the eggs with the 
cinnamon and sugar; arid the milk and pour 
over the Girasoles; break the remaining 


portion of butter on the top, and put the 
pudding in a brisk oven for about fifteen 
minutes. In the meantime, whip the whites 
of eggs to a stiff froth, with a very little 
sugar. Pile them on the top of the pudding 
as rotfrkily as possible, return to a cool part 
of the oven to become slightly brown, sprinkle 
a little sugar over the top, and serve at once. 

Fried Girasoles. — Take some boiled 
Girasoles and cut them in halves, place 
them on a dish or plate, and grate over them 
the rind of a Lemon, also sprinkle u little 
sugar and let them stand a short time while 
you make a batter. Dip each piece of Gira¬ 
sole into tiie batter and drop into boiling 
fat. Fry a pale brown, drain on paper. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve hot. 
Cinnamon may be used instead of Lemon 
rind, and the slices dipped into egg and then 
bread-crumbed before frying, instead of the 
batter. 

Girasoles to re served as a second 
course. —Take 1 lb. of Girasoles, half a 
pint of milk, 1 oz. of butter, 4 oz. of flour, 
the yolks of two eggs, a little grated nutmeg, 
white pepper and salt to taste. Peel the 
Girasoles and trim thorn flat at one end, And 
pointed at the other; boil them until tender, 
drain them, melt the butter in a saucepan, 
add the flower, mix thoroughly, pour on the 
milk, and stir until boiling,-season and put 
in the Girasoles when they are quite hot. 
Add the yolks of the eggs and stir until 
thick ; pour on to a hot dish, and garnish 
with croft tons of toasted bread. 

Girasole soup, brown. —Scrub and peel 
l^lb. Girasoles, half-head Celery, half an 
Onion, and a small bunch herbs. Cut them 
up and fry in some butter a light brown, then 
'add one quart good vegetable stock and let 
simmer thirty minutes. Pass through a fine 
hair-sieve, put back into a stew pan to 
warm up, and add a piece oT butter and a 
little cream. Serve crouts. 


VALUE OF GARDEN FOOD. 

The British Medical Journal publishes an 
article on the curative virtues of vegetables, 
which shows at least an encouraging and in¬ 
creased interest in this important class of 
foodstuffs in a country much given to roasts 
and chops. Vegetables and fruits of all 
sorts contain a large amount of alkaline salts 
which are useful in neutralising the acid 
wastes, of the body. All kinds of bodily 
activities result in the production of acid. 
The most abundant of these is carbonic acid, 
which in the lungs assumes the form of a 
gas and escapes with the breath. Uric acid 
and other acids osca]>e through the kidneys. 
Lactic acid, which is produced in consider¬ 
able quantities, is eliminated by the skin. In 
certain diseases, in rheumatism, the pro¬ 
duction of lactic acid is so great that the per¬ 
spiration becomes exceedingly acid. 

Another service of great value which is 
rendered by fruits and vegetables because of 
their richness in alkaline substances is the 
increasing of vital resistance. The blood is 
naturally alkaline. The more active the 
white blood cells' or body defenders the 
higher the bodily resistance. When the 
alkalinity of the blood is reduced by an ex¬ 
cess of acids produced in the tissues by work 
or derived from the flesh of other animals 
through meat-eating, the resistance of the 
body to disease is greatly diminished. This 
condition is likely the result of sedentary 
habits, and is one of the consequences of con¬ 
stipation. When the bowels are inactive 
poisonous matters are produced by putrefac¬ 
tion in the intestine, especially when meat 
and eggs are freely used. These toxins over¬ 
whelm the liver and thus interfere with its 
normal functions, one of which is to destroy 
uric acid by converting it into urea. In con¬ 
sequence, uric acid accumulates in the blood 
and the tissues. The free use of vegetables 
is of great value in antagonising the evil 
effects of a sedentary life in neutralising uric 
acid and other tissue poisons and aiding in 
their elimination. Such fresh vegetables as 
Lettuce, Cucumbers, and even the heart of 
Cabbage, as well as fresh fruits of all sorts, 1 
are of special value. 
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OHRY8ANTHEMUM3. 


OCTOBER-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

Since the value of the early-flowering out¬ 
door Chrysanthemums has been appreciated, 
tlie merits of the so ini-early October-flower¬ 
ing kinds have to some extent been eclipsed. 
In a normal season the early-flowering vane 
ties come into blossom in late August, and 
continue to flower throughout September, 
and in many instances into the second week 
of October.' Some readers of Gardening 
Illustrated may say that, provided these 
early-flowering sorts will keep the garden 
gay for so long during the autumn, there is 
no need of other varieties that flower later 
than the second week of October. There w 
room for both early and semi-early sorts. 
Some inexperienced person may be dis¬ 
posed to form their opinion from last 
season’s abnormal results, and in so doing 
are attempting to set- at nought the experi 
once of old growers. Any reader of these 
notes who has grown early-flowering outdoor 
Chrysanthemums will be familiar with the 
fact that in a normal season the early-flower¬ 
ing sorts ore usually at their best in the 
latter part of September, a few of the morv 
popular sorts retaining their freshness and 
beauty for a week longer. So soon as 
October comes in, these plants, that come 
into flower much earlier, begin to assume a be¬ 
draggled appearance and their beauty is lost. 
It is just here that- the real October-flower¬ 
ing kinds come in so useful, having a fresh¬ 
ness and beauty which the earlier sorl6 have 
lost. From • careful observation, I have 
come to the conclusion that these semi early 
sorts os they come into flower seem to with¬ 
stand the rather trying atmospheric condi¬ 
tions that invariably prevail at that season. 
Those who have gardens far removed from 
the fogs and other unpleasant environment 
of large towns know only too well the great 
value of these October-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Inquiries for selections for October dis¬ 
plays outdoors are frequently made in these 
pages, and, in anticipation of a recurrent 
of such inquiries, I will mention a number 
of the better and more reliable sorts:— 
Perle Rose is a beautiful, dwarf, sturdy 
plant, about 2 feet in height, bearing lovelv 
pearl-pink blossoms that are extra good 
when the plant Is partially disbudded. 

Belle Mauve is another attractive sort re¬ 
cently introduced from France, flowering 
much about the same time as the first men¬ 
tioned- viz., from late September onwards. 
The latter variety has silvery-rose blossoms 
and the plant attains a height of alKMit 
4 feet. In the same category as the h'° 
sorts already described is Betty Spark. This 
is a clear no6y-pink, and is good when gro"*i 
in sprays or disbudded. It is about- 3 
high, and is ideal for October culture. A 
splendid sort when disbudded is Cranford 
Yellow. If covered with canvas.or lights 
when frosts are experienced handsome 
blooms of this fine sort may be grown. 1 
flowers are borne on long stems througnou 
October, and the plant is about 4 feet m 
height. A superb outdoor sort is Freedom, 
of a rosy-purple colour, and standing t 
weather wonderfully well. Mid-October ^ 

this variety at its best. Height, 4 feet 
splendid, free - growing, bushy P* ant ' ./ 
Howard H. Crane, yielding a profuse 1 ‘ 
play of beautiful sprays of bright- cjiestu 
shaded scarlet blossoms. Height, J f€el * 
would be very difficult to improve upo 
either Perle' Chatillonaise, creamv-wbW 
tinted blush, or its lovely sport J- ^ 
nister. The sport is of a particularly P - 
tone of bronze on a lemon-coloured gro ‘ 
Either disbudded or partially d Jf bl ^V f 
these two sorts do extremely well, a» 
could wish for nothing better for cuttingj 
They are strong-grownng and yield 
crop of blossoms. Height, 4 ^ 

much admired are the flowers o.f * • . 

Hubert. Their form is beautiful, 
colour is a pretty tone of salmon-pi . 

height of this variety is also about * w 
Maxim is an excellent little bushy 
attaining a height of a^>ut3 f ^ ^ 
blossoms are full and of good 
their colour is host described as rich 
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somewhat in build like the popular variety Maxtor 
David, only the new sort is huger. The colour is 
best described as rich crimson, with a golden re¬ 
verse. and, as the florets twist and curl, the colour¬ 
ing of the reverse contrasts effectively with the rich 
crimson of the upper surface. The plant is said to 
be a good doer.—A. It. il. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The twelve more popular incurved 
Chrysanthemums.— Considering the early 
period at which the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society held its November show last 
year, and the abnormal heat of the previous 
summer and early autumn, it was a surprise 
to many that incurved Chrysanthemums were 
so well shown on that occasion. Altogether 
no fewer than G4 varieties were set up in the 
various classes. Buttercup, the bold and 
handsome rich yellow sort, took the premier 
position on this occasion. It was shown 
thirty-nine times, and Clara Wells thirty-four 
times. H. W. Thorp, a grand white, was 
shown seventeen times, while Emblem© 
Poitcvene was shown thirteen times, being 
on© point lip on the two years, Edwin 
Thorp, another pure white, shown twelve 
times, was bracketed with Godfrey’s Eclipse. 
Both those sorts improved their position 
during 1911. Duchess of Fife, the large and 
attractive whit© flower, secured seventh 
position with eleven exhibits, regaining 
much of the ground lost in former years. 


nut-red, slw ded gold. Pride of l 
di*h-rose, with silvery reverse, a: 
Haves, soft rose, are two good so 
into flower after the ordinary Sept 
liave finished their display. Prid< 
comes into flower from a week to 
earlier than the other. The plar 
sorts attain a height of 4 feet, 
in each ease is welcomed la! 
reason outdoors. A pretty flov 
Tanuse, the colour white, tinted 
the plant is about 3 feet in height, 
that is good in late October is II 
The colour is best described 


STOPPING AM) TIMING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

(Reply to J. Roberts.) 

In' all cases where the plan to show indica¬ 
tions of developing the “break” bud about 
the period when the pinching or stopping of 
the respective varieties is recommended, 
such plants should Ik 1 allowed to grow on 
without any interference with the natural 
order of things. The dates given in the sub¬ 
joined List apply' to plants grown round 
about London and in the South of England. 
In the Midlands the pinching, etc., should 
be done about a week earlier, and the farther 
north growers reside the pinching must !>e 
done correspondingly earlier, so that in 
■hit© blossoms throughout Scotland fully a fortnight earlier than in the 
ns a height of about 4 feet. South of England should he observed by 
displays Lucifer will be growers for manipulating their plants. The 
©lour, which may he de- resulting buds should ensure the develop- 


Part of a group of Pentstcmon Spitzburgh in the gardens at Gunnersbury House, 
Acton , \V. (See page 753.) 


ment. of blooms during the normal show 
period in November next. 

Japanese. 

When to pin At <>r Which hutl to 
stop plants. retain. 

Early June .. 2nd crown 

Mid-April .. 2nd crown 

Earlies-l days June .. lac. crown 
Early June .. 1st. crown 

Last week March .. 2nd crown 

Mid-April .. 2nd crown 

M'd-April .. 2nd crown 

Mid-A uni .. 2nd crown 

End March .. 2nd crown 

First week Autil .. 2nd crown 

Last week May .. 1st crown 
First week Apr 1 .. 2nd crown 

l-'irst work Apr l .. 2nd crown 

Mid-April .. 2nd crown 

Mill-April .. 2nd crown 

First w.ok May .. l-l crown 
Mid-Aivil .. 2nd crown 

First week Juno ltd crown 

May 21st '.. let crown 

End March .. 2nd crown 

First wt ek May .. 1st crown 
May 2Ut .. 1st crown 

Incurved. 

End March . .. 2nd crown 

First week June .. lit crown 
First week A pi il .. 2nd crown 

May ‘21st .. let crown 

First week April .. 2nd crown 

End March .. 2nd crown 

Third week March .. 2nd crown 


Mr®. J. P. Bryce, Pantia Ralli, and 
Romance were each shown nine times. In 
1910 Romance was second with twenty-five 
exhibits, so the variety has fallen from its 
high estate. W. Biddle (lemon, shaded red) 
and C. II. Curtis (yellow) were shown eight 
times ami re veil times respectively. C. H. 
Curtis has been Using ground each year, and 
there is little doubt it will gradually pass out 
cultivation, as other favourites have done. 
Noteworthy sorts that one looks for in vain 
to occupy leading positions are Lady Isabel 
Frank Trestian, W. J. Higgs* Daisy 
Southam, Mrs. G. Denver, and J. Wynne. 
Such sorts as lalene, Hanwell Glory, j' 
Agate, Mrs. It. C. Kingston, Mme. Forlatj 
Chrysantheme Bruant, Ma Perfection, and 
many others, were shown only once,’these 
having been very popular at one time.—E. G. 


u as a cicop tone of crimson. 4 lie 
'but attains a height of 5 feet. Another 
french kind is Saumon Rouge. The 
0our this sort, as the name suggests, is 
, )Q-red : a beautiful warm tone of colour 
'Huff artificial light, as well as in the 
wiumn sun. Height-, almost 6 feet, 
lie Ip t may well conclude with Caprice 
1 nntemps and the several sorts from 
, Vark 'b'i viz:—Kathleen Thompson 
. lcft ^mson-red, tipped gold), Purple Cap 
tP ur p]«) Yellow Cap (yellow), and White 
^ The colour of the parent 

Tk 7 Ifi described as rich glowing rose. 

dwarf, sturdy plants are very hand- 
> when disbudded, and may be grown 
jv successfully outdoors, if protection by 
can be provided in the event of 
re Roses being experienced. E. G. 


Name. 

Mrs. W. Knox .. 
Mrs. Rnrklay 
Mrs A T. Miller 
Mrs. Gx-enfleld .. 
Lady Conyers 
J. It Silsbury 
Joseph Htoney 
Aimie Hamilton 
Leigh I ark !t"|al 
M ss Nellie Rockett 
Mrs Eric l r ifcdcy 
laud Ludlow 
Merst ham Yellow 
Kindheriey.. 

Mary Mason 
Ni.rfo k blush .. 
Wm. Duck haul .. 
Mrs. (Jen. Miiohim 
Ji. H. lVur-un .. 
Valerie Greenham 
Dorothy Gouldamith 
EJa Brass.. 


Index and Binding Cases for New Volume 

-lh* Index t, Volume A A A///. of Gardknino IiTiS 
THVIF.P u noIV reany (price Ft., post tree 3 Ml The 
Lnidtmj Cue Jor the same volume is also available (nriee 
Is 6 d., by post Is. lid,). The Index ami Dindim, Case ean 
be obtained from any ncicsaaent, or from the Pn.,/. 

17, Mimical Street, London, K.C. U^ered^thSt 
the price oj the Index and Buxdinj Case is 'Is., post free. 

Origins !fj a 


Romance. 

Buttercup. 

Frank Tu stian .. 

C. H. Curtis 
Souv.de William Clibran 
Triompho de Montbrun 
Doris liayner 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

PRIMULAS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
Every year the different Primulas, both 
species and garden forms, play a very im¬ 
portant'part in the embellishment of the 
greenhouse. It was not so very long since 
that 

Primula sinensis, represented by a de¬ 
cidedly limited number of forms, was almost 
the only PrimuLa to be met with for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, while now not 
only are its varieties innumerable but other 
species are gradually becoming formidable 
opponents. There seem6 to be no limit to 
the range in colour now to be found in the 
Chinese Primula, unless it be in the so-called 
blues, which, though distinct in tint, require 
in many cases a stretch of imagination to look 
upon them as truly blue. The pure white, 
the brightly-coloured and delicate shades of 
pink, are all very beautiful, while of parti¬ 
coloured blossoms that known as The 
Duchess is a general favourite. This has 
large, pure white flowers, with a zone of rosy- 
carmine surrounding the yellowish eye. This 
is decidedly more attractive than the striped 
and flaked flowers, which in this country at 
least are in Primulas, as in other plants, not 
much appreciated. While some flowers are 
very heavily fringed, others are much plainer, 
though fringed flowers predominate. At one 
time it was considered essential to propa¬ 
gate the double-flowered forms from cuttings 
or by division, but now they can be readily 
increased from seed. True, these seedlings 
are not so double as in the older forms, but 
this is in no way a drawback, as the plants 
have altogether a lighter effect. The stellata, 
or star section of Primulas, is now popular, 
and likely to continue so. They are 
altogether lighter in effect than the other 
forms of Primula sinensis, and for grouping 
are invaluable. In these there has of late 
years been a decided advance in the colour 
of the blossoms. Foliage distinctions clairtn 
at least a passing notice, for the changes 
that have taken place in the leaves fully 
equal those of the flowers. There are various 
modifications of the Fern-leaved section, for 
in some individuals the leaves, from their 
very crisped character, are almost Moss- 
Jike. Again, in some, the leaves mimic those 
of an Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, and others are 
by no means unlike those of some of the 
seen ted-leaved kinds. In colour, too, the 
foliage varies considerably, some being of a 
decidedly bronzy tint, while the leaf stalks 
vary from ml to green. 

Primula obconica comes next to the 
Chinese Primula as a plant for the green¬ 
house, and its advance to its present state has 
been even more rapid than in the older kind. 
!t is onlv about thirty years ago since 
Primula obconica was first introduced from 
China. At that time it was known as 
Primula poculiformis, and bore a poor little 
lilac-coloured flower. Now in the best forms 
the flowers are large, of good shape, and 
borne in fine, bold trusses. The range in the 
colour of the blossoms is now too an exten¬ 
sive one, varying as it does from pure white 
to deep carmine or crimson, through various 
intermediate shades of pink, lilac, etc. The 
continuous flowering qualities of this Prim¬ 
rose stand it in good stead. I have seen 
some forms of Primula obconica with double 
or semi-double blossoms, but do not consider 
that they equal the single kinds in beauty. 
One unpleasant feature in connection with 
Primula obconica is that the leaves set up a 
kind of rash in some individuals who handle 
them, whereas others are quite unaffected. 
T think, however, that the improved forms 
are less troublesome than the older kinds. 

Primula malacoides.— This is a compara¬ 
tively new Chinese species, but one that has 
quickly become a favourite. The flowers, 
which' are individually rather small, are 
borne in whorls on slender stems. Each 
plant pushes up a number of spikes, ranging 
as a rule from 9 inches to 18 inches in 
height. Beside the typical lilac coloured 
form there is a variety with pure white 
blossoms. In the case of such a desirable 
species as this it is very probable that by a 


process of selection we shall have many im¬ 
proved forms. This Primula is, in itH cul¬ 
tural requirements, one of the most accom¬ 
modating of the entire genus, being in fact, 
according to the authority of a friend who 
has it in quantity, as easy to grow’ as 
Mustard and Cress. It is a first-rate window' 
plant. 

Primula floribunda. —This little Hima¬ 
layan Primrose is remarkable for its con¬ 
tinuous flowering. The flowers are small, but 
of a rich golden-yellow colour. There is a 
variety — Isabellina -— with straw - coloured 
blossoms. Another yellow-flowered species is 
the Abysinnian 

Primula verticillata, whose tall, erect 
scapes are furnished with pale-yellow 
blossoms. This as a rule blooms in the 
spring. Between the two yellow-flowered 
species just named an accidental hybrid 
originated some years ago at Kew, and under 
the name of 

Primula Kkwensis it is now universally 1 
grown. For some time division was con¬ 
sidered to be the only means by which 
this Primula could be increased, but of late 
good seed has been obtainable. There is a 
form of this known as farinosa, in which the 
entire plant is covered with a whitish meal. 

Primula Forbesi.—A charming little 
species, whose tiny flowers are borne in 
whorls on slender stems. These blossoms arc 
for the most part of a rich rosy-mauve colour, 
with a bright yellow eye, but a certain 
amount of individual variation occur® 
amongst them. A shallow-rooting subject, 
Primula Forbesi i6 seen to the best 
advantage when grown in rather deep pans. 

Many of the hardy Primulas are of great 
service in the greenhouse, and among them 
may be mentioned Primula rosea. Primula 
denticulata, and the numerous forms of 
Primula Sieboldi. X. 

INDIAN AZALEAS. 

Larue masses of Indian Azaleas formed 
quite a brilliant feature at the Horticultural 
Hall on March 5th. They were contributed 
by various exhibitors, and many notable 
examples were shown. For the main part 
the plants consisted of round, bushy speci¬ 
mens, but- several tall standards were also 
noted. This way of growing Indian Azaleas 
lias become very much in vogue of late 
years. In looking over a collection of pre¬ 
sent day varieties of Azalea, one cannot fail 
to be struck with the fact that some of the 
old-time favourites have almost, if not quite, 
disappeared. I have not seen the bright- 
coloured Due and Duchesee de Nassau for a 
long time, and now one rarely meets with 
Mme. Van der Cruvssen, which used to be 
considered one of the finest of all. It is of 
good habit and remarkably free-flowering, 
but though the catalogues describe the 
flower as bright rose, there is far too much 
magenta in it for present-day tastes. Mme. 
Cainille Van L-angenhove, a white flower 
striped with salmon-red, is now rarely seen. 
A number of varieties now largely grown 
has flowers of a rose or salmon-rose colour, 
blotched in some ca-»es with carmine, and 
with a light centre, the edges of the petals 
being in some instances prettily crisped. 
The first of this race was Imperatrice des 
Indes, which in its day was thought highly 
of. Now there are several others more or 
le^s in the same w av, prominent among them 
being Chicago, a very bright flower; Sir 
J. T. D. Llewellyn, President Oswald de 
Kerchove, Schryveriana, and Vervieneana. 
All of the above have semi-double flowers, 
while a single one of the same race is Pro¬ 
fessor Wolters, a particularly bright flower, 
with a white, crisped edge. Other varie¬ 
ties noted at the above-named meeting 
were : Apollo, a light, brilliant scarlet, with 
a slight tendency towards doubling; Ernest 
Eckhaute, a double ruby-red flower, with a 
fringed edge; Pharailde Mathilde, double 
white, striped red; Deutsche Perle, pure 
white ; Mme. Herman Seidel, double white, 
sometimes slightly flaked red ; Flambeau, 
very deep carmine-crirnson, not a good¬ 
shaped flower, but exceedingly rich in 
colour; Eugene, scarlet, shaded in the 
centre with violet ; Niobe, ivory-white, very 
double ; and Blushing Bride, a new variety, 


with soft pink semi-double flowers. As 
dwarf plants, the variety Hexe, with rich 
carmine-crimson coloured blossoms, is grown 
more than ever, though one or two others 
treated in the same way may be occasionally 
seen. With the exception of Hexe, the 
variety most generally grown in this way is 
Charles Encke, whose flowers are striped 
with whit-e and salmon-pink. X. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Leggy Lilac®.- Kindly tell me if I can grow 
on the Lilacs that come from abroad to bloom 
another year, and how? 1 have tried ordinary treat¬ 
ment. which failed. I bought two hushes in Novem¬ 
ber, 1909, and they bloomed beautifully. Mine 11 
only a very cool conservatory. 1 cannot keep the 
heat up. and was advised not to bring the plants in 
till February 1st, so you will see they were not 
forced. 1 did not allow too much leaf-growth, and 
after blooming cut out the shoots that had bloomed, 
and when warm enough turned them ouL of their 
pots into an open piece of ground, and left them 
there till the autumn of mil. The buds looked fat 
enough for bloom, so I potted them up and brought 
in as before, but tliere is no bloom. What more can 
1 do? I do not want them to grow too large, so if 
1 ran grow them on 1 should like detai's as to pruning. 
If I leave all the growth on top, in hopes of bloom 
for another year, the plant will get more leggy every 
year. Cannot I cut down to a dormant pair of buds 
when they are put out later on?—G illian. 

[You jnay saJely cut back your Lilacs to 
t-he dormant buds, and if you do not do that 
the plant® will run up thin and tall. Very 
probably the absence of flowers on your 
plants was caused by their being practically 
starved last summer. You say they were 
put out into an open piece of ground, hut it 
must be moderately good and not parched 
up at any time. During 6uch a summer iw 
we experienced last year they would need 
to be \y ate red occasionally. It was cer¬ 
tainly not the want of sunshine to ripen tho 
buds which was the cause of your non¬ 
success. When sending queries in future 
kindly write on one side of the paper only.] 
The Lapageria and slugs.— A timely hint 
may be appreciated by those who grow this 
greenhouse climber in advising them to 
keep a close watch on the sucker-like 
growths which will be now pushing through 
the soil. These, if from strong plants grow¬ 
ing in borders, will if unchecked make 
growths from 10 feet to 20 feet in one season, 
therefore care must be taken of them in 
their young stages. The danger likely to 
occur to them is from the ravages of slu|P- 
Slugs are particularly partial to these deli¬ 
cate young growths, and devour them 
greedily. I have sometimes warded off their 
attack by placing soot round them; but tms 
is apt to be washed away and not replaceo. 
Cotton wool has been bound round their 
base, but this on becoming wet does not act 
as a protection, and the enemy goes beyoud 
it until it reaches the tender top of the 
shoot. Each, however, will answer if seen 
that they are in “working” order eacii 
evening. The safest plan is to make nign 
searches with the lantern, and catch * 
slugs.—R. P. 

[Manv years ago we had in our charge 
some large plants of Lapagerias, and e 
best preventive against slugs was, as soo 
as the young growths were visible, to stan 
a lamp-glass over them, burying the lower 
part in the soil in which the plants w 
crowing. This was left over the shoots, an 
wo never lost a single one so protected. - 
Ed.] 

Amphicomc Emodi.— This pretty, yet^un¬ 
common Bignoniaceous plant was noted i 
good condition at the Horticultural Hall on 
March 5th. It usually flowers later in the 
year. Generally speaking, it bears a good 
deal of resemblance to an Incarvilien, the 
flowers somewhat tubular in shape, with ft 
widely-expanded mouth, being in colour rose 
with an orange throat. It _ forms a 
pretty pot plant. This Amphicome, which is 
a native of the Himalayas, was introduced as 
long ago as 1852, but it is only within the Ins 
few years that it has been generally g r0 "7‘‘ 
In particularly favoured spots it may 
looked upon as hardy, but in most districts 
it must Ire treated as a greenhouse plan . 
Under glass it ripens seeds freely. l» ,s 
Amphicome will succeed in ordinary potting 
compost, .but if it is tried out-of-doors tne 
main thing is to guard against an excess ol 
wet during tbie wipter.. 
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trees and shrubs. 


the heath garden in winter. 

The bare bedding garden in winter, or the 
Kottr herbaceous garden, is not ... it for 
^lou'r with the Heath garden Rome cut off 
tbeflowers of their Heaths, andI in the case of 
e ij plants that is often right but, as a rule, 
m best avoided, because the dead flowers 
we so prettv in effect. Just now the various 
f 0 rms of the Cornish Jleath are quite 


cious for the open-air garden, but to 
see its beauty one must emphasise it. I 
have three or four varieties of it, and 
the mass of beauty they give throughout 
the summer and autumn one could not 
over-praise. 

The true winter-flowering Heaths are rdiow¬ 
ing numerous flower-buds; - the Alpine 
Forest Heath and the Hybrid Heath are 
getting full of bud, and are best after Christ¬ 
mas, when their colour is most welcome in 
the garden. 
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the more desirable that we should look out 
for varieties of the wild kinds. So little 
attention is paid to them by gardening tolk 
that tliev may as well, in looking over heath- 
land, look out at the same time for varieties 
of our native kinds. We see in the case of 
the form of the common Ling, called 
Alporti, and others, how very important a 
gain a form may be that one sees in cross¬ 
ing a moor—almost as important as a new 
species. _ '' • 

NOTES AND IfEPLIES. 


I 

i 



A flowering shoot of Penlsiemon Gordon. Prom a photograph 
t» Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemere . (Src page 183.) 


Rhododendron argenteum (syn. R. 

1 grande).—In many gardens throughout the 
south and west of England, \\ ales, and Ire¬ 
land, and even in some gardens on the west 
coast of Scotland, this handsome Himalayan 
Rhododendron grows and flowers splendidly 
out-of-doors, although in other places it has 
to be accommodated in a cold greenhouse. 
People who are used to seeing it under the 
latter condition cannot form an estimate o e 
its grandeur when grown out-of-doors, for it 
| is only when it can develop freely that it does 
i itself justice, and under greenhouse culture 
i it is usually in too cramped surroundings for 
really good results to be expected. To some 
it may be better known as R. grande, for 
1 both names are applied to tlie plant. The 
individual leaves are sometimes as much as 
1 foot in length and 3 inches to 5 inched 
wide, greyish-green above and silvery be¬ 
neath. the tubular, waxy, creamy-white 
flowers are borne in large, shapely heads, 
which are sometimes 8 inches or 0 inches in 
diameter at the base, and of a similar depth. 

! A few years ago a very fine specimen existed 
in the garden of Lord Falmouth at Tregoth- 
nan, near Truro. On one occasion the 
trusses of flowers on this plant were counted 
and found to number 900. Although such a 
fine example as that is admittedly rare, 
numerous excellent plants are to he noted in 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Swansea. Like some other species, 
it is only when the plants are moderately 
well matured that large quantities of flower 
heads are produced.—D. 

The Sugar Pine (Pinus Lambertiann).— 
Comparatively few specimens of this tree are 
to be found in this country, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether more than half-a-dozen trees 
40 feet or more high could be found, yet it 
was discovered upwards of eighty yenrs ago 
in the mountains near the Columbia River bv 
j David Douglas, ami was by him introduced 
to England some time between 18*27 and 1831. 
It belongs to the group the members of 
which have their leaves arranged in bundles 
of five. Under natural conditions it is met 
with in western N. America, from Vancouver 
and British Columbia in the north to Cali¬ 
fornia in the south. Under its most favour¬ 
able conditions of growth it attains a height 
| of 150 feet, with a trunk 8 feet in diameter, 
straight and free from brnnclies for the 
greater part of its height. The leaves have 
the familiar bluish or glaucous hue so com¬ 
mon throughout this group of Pines. The 
cones are very striking, for they frequently 
attain a length of upwards of 12 inches. They 
are rarely produced in this country, although 
they have occurred at Dropmore and in one 
or two other gardens. In crevices of the bark 
a sweetish, resinous substance may be noted. 

| This exudes from the tree, nnd has some¬ 
what of the appearance of Manna. It has 
been used by the N. American Indians for 
sweetening purposes, hence the common 
name.—D. 


‘-tractive, although the past summer 
winch prevented the full natural gr< 
k plants. The dwarf, w hite kind, w 
KmIo 5 as a * onn C°mish Heath, ar 
^ w called multiflora, is very fu 
br °, Wn colour - Every kinc 
eon ll g0od in c °l° l,r throughout the 1 
T mon Heather, and si 
"iVr 0 * orms now is one called 
,47; , He®th, which has a pier 
Pip colour in winter. 

the fv t,be na *' ve plants of our i* 
Connemara Heatfi is the. most 


Prettiest of all the tall Heaths is the 
Portuguese. The true Tree Heath is not 
quite so hardy as the Portuguese, so far as 1 
have tried it. The Southern Heath (L. 
australis) promises well for May. The 
Bell Heather does not make much show? 
in winter, but several of its forms are very 
pretty early in the autumn. Maw’s Heath, 
a supposed hybrid of the Dorset Heath, is a 
vigorous and handsome plant. 

Unfortunately, the genus Erica in this 
country is not so rich in kinds as many 
others of l*ss beauty, and this makes it all 


The Dwar! Almond (Primus norm). -One of Die 
most precious of our early shrubs is Primus nana, 
which early in spring lias its slender branches liter¬ 
ally wreathed with small pinkish or white flowers. U 
can stand a pood deal of frost when in bloom. I 
find that if the frost comes comparatively early in 
its flowering time, the first blooms may be destroyed, 
but the unopened ones come later .and the season's 
effect is hardly weakened by the earlier frosts. It 
is a charming shrub when on its own roots and left 
to spread, as it will by suckers. It is leafless when 
it blooms, but the ahsence of the leaves only shows 
to greater advantage the beauty of the sprays of 
flower on the slender branches. Some time ago an 
Almond, said to be a variety of P. nana, was sent 
out as var. besseriana, but with me it has proved 
a greatly inferior plant, growing taller, nnd not hav¬ 
ing the pleasing habit of P. nana. Nor has it 
flowered with me nearly so freely.—F rvticosa. 
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VEGETABLES. 

EARLY PEAS. 

We now have so many reliable early varieties 
of Pea6 that the chief points to consider are 
whether dwarf or tall varieties are required, 
and the means at command to grow the 


POULTRY. 

TYPE AND ECONOMIC QUALITIES. 

It is a generally acknowledged fact that the 
utility poultry-keeper does not require to 
give particularly careful attention to all the I 


same. There need be now no fenr of bad many points given in the Poultry Chib 
germination, as even the best Marrow types standards. At the same time, it is abso- 
should germinate freely in well-prepared lately imperative that the tvpe of the variety 
Jjyid. There is no gain whatever in sowing he is breeding should be kept prominently 


in heavy land, say, in February, 


I to the front. It is neglect in this direction 


March, or even early April, sowings in the that accounts to a large extent for the non¬ 
northern part of the country soon overtake descript appearance of the fowls in so many 


the earliest s-w ings, as these, when in a cold 
soil, are so long in germinating that there is 
little gain unless the conditions are in every 
way favourable. In many gardens the soil is 


poultry -yards. That their beauty may be 
retained without impairing their economic 
qualities is a recognised fact; but in spite 
of this, it must be admitted that if purity of 


way favourable. In many gardens the soil is 01 tins, it must t>e admitted that if punty oF 
heavy, with no warm south borders sheltered Taco is carried out too rigidly the more 
by w alls. In 6ueh gardens the best results e-how v {joints, will probably be developed at 
will lie secured from reed sown later—say the . 10 exp 611 ' 56 of the stamina, which is of first- 


latter part of March or the first week in 
April. This, of course, applies to the true 


importance for practical use. 

There is, however, a medium at which all 


Marrow types, as the small, round-seeded utility poultry-keepers should aim—namely, 
Peas may be sown a month earlier, but the f keep to the general tyjve of each parti- 
return is not equal to that from Marrow oular breed. This is a rule that should never 
Peas like the Early Giant, Ideal, World’s '^broken. Probably the size of the bird 

Record, Gradus, Tlios. Laxtori, and others. I s the standard that is most frequently over- 
At the same time there is in many large e ?P ec, ^ly by the farming community 

houses a demand for thevse small round Peas, , in . their eyes, covers a mulu- 

«« they are useful for soups and minced t' d * 1 otb< T, lm P*?jettons. Urn applies 

- vegetables placed around cooked meats. On . ft - v - ° *' no ”-' s ttting breeds, 

the Continint these small round Peas are in ’T'"' 5 ' 

request, but their quality is poor. K v «r*Ti "Tm ° ?*** ,br0 , l '* h ( 01 " 

4,, ’ • 1 , * / n . tne Near. It is not meant t-o imply that in 

Ihere ts another class of Pea that one evor ‘ case the non . ai ,,j ng , vpe J i he moK 

cannot overlook these being valuable m profitable, smce f ow i 8 of ' this class are 
small gardens for early supplies. 1 have KUmmer rnt ,i,e r than winter layers, but in 
also found them useful late in the season, the actual mtml>er of eggs produced in 

■imvn in Aiiansf t.lipv KPrvin/inlilp i _i..~ . ..g. • t i 1 » 


Sown in August, they have been serviceable twelve months invariably the small tvpe of 
in October, or even later. These are the hen excels. For instance, if a poultry- 

f'OIM' /I tl-n vf .tf tbra T I* D 1 O Af »W« a1 1-1 T 1 , * 


very dwarf varieties of the Little Marvel 
type, and the quality is excellent. In a dry 
season such as last year this Pea with me did 
not exceed 12 inches in height, and the yield, 
considering the height of the haulm, is won¬ 
derful. To these may be added Eight Weeks, 


keeper lias Leghorns, he should aim to re¬ 
tain the proper size—the Poultry Club 
standard gives the weight of the cock at six 
to eight pounds, while the lien may vary 
from five to seven pounds. From a purely 
laying standpoint, I would certainly prefer 


Forcing—both very dwarf—also Dwarf the five rather than the seven-pound limit. 

Favourite, Diamond, Harbinger, Seedling A short time ago I was on a farm in the 
Marrow fat, King of the Dwarfs, Early Dwarf, West of England where some of the very 
and Laxtonian. Any of these varieties sown best stock were kept—best stock, that is, so 
in good soil yield a fair return for first crop, far as cattle, sheep, pigs, etc., were con- 
and owing to their dwarf habit require little eerned. This farmer is one of those strange 
space. At the same time the seed individuals occasionally to be met with who 
should he sown thinly. This done, a fully realises the importance of breeding 
stronger plant and earlier and bettor ^ roni the very best, and knows perfectly well 
quality Peas will be secured, which are that blood is hound to tell eventually. He 
important at the season named. Deep studies these matters movst carefully, conse- 
digging or trenching, and a liberal allowance quently his stock is selected upon the most 


WAKELEYS,.! 

HOP MANUREl 

. The Most Pepfect Fertilizer 
[ tor Gardewsgreenhouses Uwnv 


THE ONLY RELIABLE AND COMPLETE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE MANURE. 

I h. f‘ ru,, r.» I it/ iiKmi.fiv 4 . 1 y for nw»t»nytiaiftn !!»**«• 
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LV * £ . 28 9, lo cw-t . 55- carr. paid to any sutiun in 
England ami Wale*. 
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71, Banksldc, London. 
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studies ihose matters m<xst carefully, conse¬ 
quently his stock is selected upon the most 


of good manure, are necessary. Even a light scientific lines, and the Laws of breeding are 
soil well repays deep culture, and with a regarded in every detail, the result being 
heavy, poor soil it is very important; indeed, that his ammaks are the envy of neigli- 


For Pots or 
Iteda. 
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in the case of heavy soil, it well repays the 
grower to improve the soil by adding some- 


bouring farmers for miles round. Now, this 
same man regards his poultry in quite a 
different way. It was towards, the end of 


thing that will foster quick root action. It is T? , h JL tow ards uie end of 

an easy matter to do this. At one time I u']J r ^/i t <> ast year when I paid my visit, 
had a crude clay soil to deal with, and Peas ,7. * f ^ ln round figures , 

wore in demand carlv and late, but by giving ^ u ^ f ° W S> at leM , t a b “ ndr p d 

eulture I was able to keep uptbe/uppif ^Tbe^n £« 


gootl culture 1 was anie to Keep up «ne supply lNo dlstinctjw) , to ^ wen j „ Ul| 

Tor a long time Trench,ng ib most report- number if ftny '^ wd (ljtI pre(1<)minat “ n „ r ® 
an , *nd ehouid be undertaken when the land than another it » the Wyandotte* 
>• ln * workab: J condition. To the top apit althoueh the majority of theee were created 

r.F « Ti^avv «iiFF pln.v «nil ilhfrnl oimjii i i _• , r. J . ^ 


of a heavy, stiff, clay soil liberal quantities 
of burnt garden refuse, wood ashes, or any- 


and carried five toes! It is on such farms 
as these, which happily are mnv getting very 


thing that will lighten and drain the soil, scarce, where not the lea*t notice is taken 
ehould I* added. Deep culture alone haa of type, and a knowledge of the standards 
that tendency, and in time the soil becomes i s absolutely non-existent, that the least 


mellow and workable. I have used road 
scrapings, sand, and old, fine mortar-rubble 
for the same purpose, and got excellent re¬ 
sults. Deep culture is, I fear, at times much 


is absolutely non-existent, that the least 
satisfactory results are achieved. 

I do not advocate that everv utility 
poultry-keeper should study the ‘book of 
standards to discover before buying his birds 
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Arches. Poultry Hurt I as. String and Wire Net¬ 
ting. Raffia, Creentwtst, Tarred Rooe and Twins 
—Trellis, Bamboo Lawn Brooms, V/ccd F.ower 
St cks - Fumigators-Sprays and Sundries. 
Everyone interested in Gardening should write for our 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST fREE 

A. E. DAVIES & CO., 

| 164, Lever 8t., City Road, London, E.C. 


neglected, but it ehould in all cases lie under- how many serrations t.he^comb‘'ghoultT have” I 3 / - CHICK-HATCHING MARVELS. 3/- 
taken where the land is poor, wet, or clayey, what the colour of eve, and what the colour # 8 F A D w£v L ^ 

In most cases it can he done piecemeal. and shape of ear-lobe, and have all these MOgg “I.artiLn i hSS .nd^mired 75Chicki 

I have referred to the need of food for the little niceties at his finger-ends This is not MRIliil w ’ ,h the 'Texn*. and I wa* only a novic*." B 

Pea crop. No matter what the season may to be expected from ajiy but' the fancier. ByB 

be, the roohs. to do them justice, must be At the same time, it behoves the utilitarian, IffmvL Ei ete Full instructions. Every thing for 

treated liberally. In a heavy soil, when sow- when purchasing or otherwise selecting Sn ofeZmin? 

ing early PeavS, I have found it of great etock, to see that he obtains birds that are NEW poultry SYNDICATE 

a<lvantage to draw rather deeper drills, and to symmetrical in shape, correctly marked in Dept.12),Olonbrock Road, stoke Newington, London, N. 

liberally cover the seeds with spent manure, plumage, a male with an upright comb, if ~ _ 

old soil from a Marrow bed, wood ashes, or comb is of this character, and a rose- *** E ■“ ^ XT S » ■ 

burnt garden refuse. These greatly assist c I oml } 1 1 [ of ro«€oomb family. The legs ? f £ tt r fc ^ U 7 T b 

germination and podding later on, and pro- j should be of the right colour, and featliereil by i ft., 63s 12 ft. by 8 ft., 78*’; I5ft.f>y 10ft,. £5 5*; 20 ft 


germination and podding later on, and pro¬ 
tect against cold at the start, as to the true 
Marrow Peas excess of moisture is harmful. 

W. E. K. 


or free from feather, according to 
standard of the breed that is in question, 
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irden. -Though trees, shrubs, 
lay still be planted by those 
|d the work, with proper means 
jfit is not generally considered 
f such work in private gardens 
_>te, at this season there is 
in ch other work requiring atteu- 
r The first, halt of April is a safe time 
Hng evergreens, and, of course, 
( in pots may be planted at any time 
„ the beds are properly prepared. This 
:good time for root-grafting Boses where 
9 is a pit with a leaf-bed to supply 
j heat Root-grafting is a very easy 
of working up dwarf Roses for plant- 
oat in June. Brier roots suitable for 
may be found now in the hedges, 
with dormant buds may be found 
i&idoM. I have found whip-grafting the 
method. The best way to deal with 
M plants which are showing signs of 
etttustioii in beds or borders is to divide 
:ii»4replant. Ail the strong growing things 
rrejibe done now. These will include 
P% Sunflowers, Japanese Anemones, 
Si 4 f#orio. etc. The best way of dealing 
nith these things is to Lift them in the 
nitomn and lay them in temporarily whilst 
the beds and borders are manured and 
trenched, and when settlement has taken 
place replant, in March. This will give an 
opportunity for rearrangement. The sow¬ 
ing of hardy annuals, biennials, and peren¬ 
nials should* have attention now or shortly. 

Fruit garden.— There i6 still some fruit- I 
tree planting to do. At the end of the 
jewon trees may generally be bought a ' 
little cheaper, though this may not be wise, 
i> die plants left till the last are generally I 
inferior. Trees on north walls which are not ! 
wt pruned and trained should have atten¬ 
tion now. Morello Cherries and Plums do ! 
*dl on north walls in a cold, frosty spring, 
ad we have had good crops of early Pears 
m Uie north side, but late Pears must have 
soMhine. It is not often Beurre Banco I 
«>in« so good, in point of flavour, on a wall 
M it does on the espalier, but I have had it. j 
good on the south side of a building with 
overhanging eaves. Judging from present 
appearances, there is, if the weather is 
favourable, likely to be a good fruit crop 
mis season, so far as regards Plums and 
Apples, and possibly bush fruits. Goose- 
terry-nuldew is giving trouble, and big- 
bud in Black Currants should be watched 
mr. In bad cases the best way is to dig 
tip and bum them, though I think, if 
wait with promptly when the first, big-bud 
ippe&rs, a clearance may be made. From my 
okd observation, I think more manure would 
te an advantage. When trees and bushes 
4re ex Jiau*ted, insects and other pests are 
difficult to deal with. Strawberry 
plantations should be cleared and manured 
d °ot already done. 

Vegetable garden.—Seeds will cost more, 
m ^ T? dinner than usual the crops 
*_ t probably be as good, if not better. 

, is no doubt all seeds have in the past 

rn _-it , , r 


^eDjown too thickly, especially what ^are 
main crop and late varieties. Toma 
T* ym be sown now thinly for plant 
' g outside. The only chance of getting a 
jP in an average season is to have strong 
hardened, to set out when the 
,i l 16 sa ^ e - S° m€ districts are earlier 
• others, and Tomatoes outside are of no 
& xl district. Of course, in private 
ar « warm walls and fences 
.S^rally be relied upon. Winter 
^ ?own this month, and I 
icp aif ^ to re lv upon one sow- 

^tooes should be sown in 
Earlr** 1011 trans ptonted when ready. 

vegetables are coming on in framed. I 
^u-iv ^ at W€r<! Panted in a warm bed 1 
H • p ft0 * )n be ready to dig, and early ! 
UnlifUn iPr ° fi ma -' be used quite small. 
Benns C0T ?* n S on to pits and French ' 
^ p . ent, itol now if warmth and 
JT en ? u gb are present. The Mush- 
on Mink^ 15 a ,^ €a ^ now to bringing I 
Mint, Tarragon! 
in fran sma fl alading will be moving 
® fraroes there is a* 5 little warmth. 


Conservatory. —There is plenty of flowers 
in this house now. Azaleas are very bright, 
and Pelargoniums are coming forward. 
Bulbs also are abundant. Large Palms and 
Bamboos may be repotted or placed in good- 
sized tubs. As Azaleas go out of flower 
move to a close house where a little warmth 
can be given and the syringe used. If there 
are any signs of thrips on the foliage, 
vaporise the house with nicotine on two 
evenings, with a day’s interval between. 
Begonias may be cut back to induce young 
shoots suitable for cuttings to come forth. 
To do this effectively they should be moved 
to a warm pit and kept close for a time. 
The ventilation of the conservatory may now 
be increased, and possibly a little shade may¬ 
be necessary to keep Azaleas in condition 
as long as possible. Some attention must be 
given to the r>tonts coming in succession. 
Late-flowering Azaleas may be kept back in 
a cool-house for Easter and later. Lilies 
may be brought forward in a warm-house. 
The coal strike will increase the cost of fuel, 
and as in many gardens the w-inter store may 
be nearly exhausted, the fires will be care¬ 
fully managed to eke out the supply. 

stove (young stuff, etc.). -There are 
always young plants that will require larger 
pots at this season where the propagating 
is done at home. Such things as Gloxinias, 
Achimenes,^ and Caladiums will be moving, 
and require starting in suitable sized pots. 
These are usually started in sandy com¬ 
post, and something stronger given when 
potted off. Caladiums, especially of the 
stronger-growing species, make finer foliage 
if good loam and a little old manure are 
added at the final shift. Begonia Rex may 
be broken up and started in fresh pots in 
a mixture of peat and old turf, with bits of 
charcoal to keep it open. Baskets can be 
filled now with Asparagus Sprengeri, Mesem- 
bryanthemums, and other things to be used 
in the conservatory when the season ad¬ 
vances. Allamandas may be repotted, and 
cuttings taken if more stock is wanted. 
Other summer-flowering climbers may be re¬ 
potted now. More water will be required 
in this house, and a light shade when the 
sun is bright. 

Propagating-house.— An estimate can 
now be made of probable requirements for 
each garden. The tender plants for the 
flower garden department will be listed, and 
any shortage can be made good, as all kinds 
of plants which can supply cuttings can be 
increased now. Many plants are obtained 
from seeds which can be worked in a 
moderate temperature in boxes. Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, and other plants of similar 
character can be sown now, and when large 
enough can be pricked off into other boxes, 
and when the roots have begun work moved 
to cool-frames. Lobelias are usually wanted 
in large numbers, and for the most part w ill 
do as well in boxes as in pots. Cuttings of 
Dahlias, Salvia patens, Fuchsias, and Pelar¬ 
goniums w’ill also soon root now-. Chrys¬ 
anthemums struck now will be in time for 
planting out or may be grown in pots for 
fcjie usual decoration work. Plants for ex¬ 
hibition will bj© now' making progress. 

Early vinery (feeding).— The second 
thinning will have been done and the berries 
swelling rapidly. The second look round i6 
generally only a small matter, and is merely 
intended to relieve a tight place. The feed¬ 
ing at this time is very important, and will 
to a large extent depend upon the condition 
of the roots and the drainage of the borders. 
It is impossible to feed adequately in a 
badlv-drained position. As regards artifi¬ 
cials, most of the hort-icultural chemists are 
making special manures to suit special crops, 
and, so far as my experience goes, I think 
they are worth attention. Of course, it is 
quite possible to overfeed and spoil the 
finish. The foliage must in all cases be con¬ 
sidered. Good, firm foliage will always do 
good work. 

Late Vines will now be bursting into 
growth, and disbudding will be receivjng at¬ 
tention. Stopping and tying dowm will in 
due time be attended to. It is well, where 
then© is room for the bearing laterals to 
grow without coming into contact with the 
glass, not to be in a hurry to complete the 
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tying down, as there may be less danger of 
the shoots splintering off and leaving a 
blank which is difficult to fill* In dealing 
with old Vines it. is often desirable to train 
up voung shoots to ultimately lake the place 
of the old ones. Renewal in this way is an 
advantage, and where possible there may be 
a chance of extending the strongest and best 
Vines, and the worst can then be removed, 
and so improvement may be obtained with¬ 
out any sacrifice. 

Orchard-house. -Disbudding is as im¬ 
portant when trees are grown in pots as it 
is when these trees are planted out, though 
in some cases a little more delay may be 
permitted. There is, of course, a right and 
a wrong time for such work, and success is 
largely built, up on doing all tilings at the 
right time. Plums, which usually bear on 
spurs, need not be so closely disbudded as 
Peaches, but all young shoots should be 
stopped in the ease of Plums or Cherries 
when five leaves have been made. As the 
Peaches usually bear upon the young wood, 
more extension is permitted before the ends 
of the shoots are pinched. If pinched too 
soon, a cluster of shoots w-ill form that will 
weaken the buds and interfere with the 
crop. 

Strawberries in pots.— Every house will, 
as far as possible, be provided with shelves, 
and the plants for late bearing will yet be in 
cold pits very freely ventilated. Fruits 
ripening should be freely ventilated to ob¬ 
tain flavour. Plants in flower should have 
ventilation to set the fruits, and some assist¬ 
ance may be giveu to distribute the pollen— 
with the rabbit’s-tail or brush—and feeding 
may be done now- to swell tlie fruits to a 
good size, as small fruits are not. so valu¬ 
able. A dozen good fruits are generally 
considered enough for one plant, and all 
surplus small fruits and late blossoms are 
removed at. the right stage. We have gener¬ 
ally used a few small sticks to support- the 
fruits when thinning is finished. This keeps 
them clean when liquid-manure is used. 

Melons (stopping, etc.). 4 - If grown in a 
house the main stem should, I think, be 
allowed to make .some progress before the 
leaders are stopped, as it adds to the 
strength of the main stem, and the side 
shoots, which bear the fruits, also reap some 
advantage from this development. The main 
leaves are the most important, and should 
be encouraged in every possible way. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 25th .—Sowed Celery for early 
planting. A later sowing will be made out¬ 
side for the latest. Plants raised in April 
and planted when ready do not bolt so soon 
as those raised in heat. The Turnip-rooted 
Celery will be sown in boxes at once, as it 
comes in useful for soups and stewing. 

Sowed Turnip-rooted Beet on south border. 

This comes in very useful early in the 
season, and a long-roote^ kind will be sown 
next month. 

March 26th .—Pricked off Brussels from 
boxes to get strong. Sowed Autumn Self- 
protecting Broccoli and various other 
Greens. Planted Cauliflowers in trenches in 
front of forcing-house. They are planted 
about a foot apart, as we do not want very 
large hearts. There will be a mulch of 
manure placed over the roots and liquid- 
manure given if it comes dry. Tied up 
Lettuces in frames, and planted Lettuces 
from seed bed in frames ou south border. 

Finished planting Seakale cuttings. 

March 27th .—Sowed French Beans in 
fl inch pots for succession. Where a con¬ 
stant succession is required fortnightly sow¬ 
ings are made. The next sowing will be made 
in a pit with a little warmth beneath, as 
when the sun has gained power French 
Beans are rather dangerous in fruit-houses. 

But in the past we have had good French 
Beans in Tomato-ho uses. Sowed Cucumber 
and Melon seeds, as we always keep a few 
young plants in stock. 

March 28th .—Potting off Pelargonium 
cuttings, and pricking off Asters, Stocks, 

Lobelias, and other tender annuals. Suc- 
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cessiona.1 batches of Strawberry piante are 
being moved forward. Pretty well every 
suitable house or pit does duty in Straw¬ 
berry forcing, in the same way that the 
Mushroom-house is used for several crops 
besides Mushroom growing. Every vacant 
foot is filled with something useful. 
Planted a turf pit with early Potatoes. They ; 
will be protected at night with straw mats. I 

March 29th .—Sowed Spinach between 
rows of Peas. A large plot of ground that 
will be planted with second-early Potatoes 
has trenches for late Peas prepared 12 feet i 
apart, as isolated rows do much better ; and, 
of course, these will be planted in succes¬ 
sion to come on in July and August or later. 1 
Pruning Roses. Teas will be left till next j 
week. We prune rather hard as we want 
good blossoms. 

March 30th .—Trees on Peach wall are 
netted for protection, leaving room for a 
person to walk between the nets and the 
wall for the convenience of doing a little 
disbudding when necessary or to use the 
Tobacco-powder distributor if any flies ap¬ 
pear. Sowed Radishes on south border to 
succeed others under glass. Rearranged 
conservatory, filling up with Lilacs and other i 
forced plants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Peat-moss litter, using (Lady Rosamond 
Christie}.—So; you cannot use the peat-moss litter I 
and the stable-nuunure as you suggest. You must 
form them into a heap, turning them frequently m 
order to rid them of the rankness. A period of at 
least three months should elapse before you attempt 
to uae them for such delicate-root eu things as 
Azaleas. 

Scarlet Cactus Dahlia (R. T. Bridge ).—Mary 
Furrier is a very line Cactus of the scarlet shade— 
rather a crimson-scarlet—and the growth of the | 
plant, as well aa flower-stem, is first rate. Flame 
fias capital growth, with tioVvers of an orange shade 
of scarlet, the blooms being smaller than m the | 
first-named. Bacchus is a scarlet Pompon, and the 
best of its colour. 

Tulips failing (A. S. Cau>8ton).-In the absence 
of any uetails as to the length ol time your Tulips 
have been potted and the after treatment they 
have received, we can only conjecture as to the 
probable cause of failure. The bulbs were probably 
only insufficiently rooted or growth not enough ad¬ 
vanced before you placed them in heat. Another 
reason may be that the bulbs were interior. Either 
of these conditions will cause Tulips to behave in 
the way yours have done. We could better have 
assigned the reason had you sent us one or two of i 
the bulbs as taken from the pots, roots and all. 

Hyacinths after flowering (Hyacinth ).—It is of 
no use relying on these for nowering in pots the I 
second year. If you want to have good spikes of l 
bloom, you must purchase fresh bulbs every year. J 
The bulbs which have flowered iu pots should be I 
planted out in a sunny border, where they will yield 
a crop of bloom every year, certainly nothing like 
so tine as from fresh bulbs, but such as will repay 
your trouble in that you will And them very useful 
for cutting. The Dutch growers cut oil all the 
flowers in order that the blooming shall not weaken 
the bulbs. We should like to know how your friend 
treats his Hyacinth bulbs to have the same as good 
the second year as the first. 

Hymenocallis Harrlsiana OTm. Crowfoot).- \ 
This is a small-growing kind, and though the bulbs 
may, if you prefer it, be potted singly, the most 
satisfactory way, as a rule, is to put three bulbs in 
a pot 5 inches in diameter. It is a native of Mexico, 
and will succeed with greenhouse treatment. The 
flower-stem is, as a rule, short and slender, and 
bears one, two, or three flowers, with a greenish 
tube about 4 inches long, narrow segments nearly 
as long, and a loose filmy cup or corona. The 
cultural requireinente of this Hymenocallis are not 
exacting, good drainage, a compost consisting of 
about two-thirds loam to one-third well decayed 
manure and sand, and a sunny position in the green¬ 
house, being the principal considerations. The 
foliage is deciduous, and though the plant needs 
plenty of water during the growing season, this 
should be gradually lessened as the leaves turn 
yellow, and in winter it may be kept almost dry in 
a greenhouse temperature. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) (Climber). 
-This ought to be known to everyone who is 
interested in a garden, if only that he shall know 
a plant that it is well to avoid. It would really be 
a good thing if it could be eradicated from gardens 
altogether, lor it is an extremely poisonous shrub, 
and one which people who know nothing of its 
dangerous qualities would be only too ready to 
possess, for the ternate leaves assume brilliant hues 
in autumn. The danger lies In its sap which causes 
a kind of eczema, which has a decidedly unpleasant, 
irritating etfcct, while bad attacks have been known 
to proTe fatal. Its effects vary in different persons. 
Some appear to be immune from its harmful in¬ 
fluence, while merely rubbing the leaves injures 
other people. In most instances, when sap settles 
on the skin, the affliction follows. The autumn- 
tinted foliage of this plant is so beautiful that leaves 
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liave been used for house decoration, and outbreaks 
of eczema have followed, the cause of which at the 
time baHled everyone. It is found in North America 
and Japan, and has been known under a great 
variety of names. One synonym which has misled 
many people is Ampelopsis Hoggi. Needless to say, 
it has nothing to do with Ampelopsis or Vitis. 

FRUIT. 

Pomegranates (Pomegranate).—A very successful 
grower of the Pomegranate always shifts his plants 
before growth begins. He uses a good turfy loam, 
with a calcareous tendency rather than rich soil, 
and in the event of any deficiency of lime he adds 
mortar rubble. Firm potting is most essential, so 
as to secure an enduring rather than a sappy, 
luxuriant growth. To flower Pomegranates well they 
must be starved into submission. When once in 
shape no pruiiing is required. The Pomegranate 
flowers, as a rule, on the terminals. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rhubarb and Seakale In cellar (Anon).—It 
is now too late to think of growing these in yonr 
cellar, as Rhubarb is now coming in from the open 
air. Next winter, provided you have any good crowns 
of Rhubarb, you ruay lift these, put them into boxes, 
and stand tiiem in the cellar, where, watered and 
kept dark, they will soon throw up stems. You can 
do the same with Seakale crowns, which ought to* be 
grown for the purpose. If you do not grow them 
yourself, Seakale crowns prepared for early forcing 
can be had from most nurserymen. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moss in lawn (South Hants ).—The best thing I 
you cun do, provided the Moss is not a result of the | 
soil being waterlogged and requiring drainage, which i 
we fear is the cause in your case, is to scarify tbe 1 
surface with an iron-toothed rake, removing as much 
of the Moss as you can. Then give the lawn a 
thorough top-dressing of fine, rich soit, of which loam 
should lorm one half, well decayed manure one 
quarter, and leaf-mould one quarter. Mix these 
together, and paas them through a J-iuch sieve to 
get rid of any stones. Just beiore you apply it to 
the lawn mix 1 cwt. of bone-meal witn it, and spread 
it evenly over the surface of the lawn. Sow some 
good Grass-seeds early in April, which rake in and 
roll firmly. You might also try the sulphate of iron [ 
dressing recommended in our issue of March 16th, 
page 174._ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

U. Tudor Williams.— Certainly, put the pipes as 
close to each other as you can, in order to prevent 1 
the soil getting in between them and choking the 
drains. Alter you have laid the pipes, place some ’ 
rubble over them. No need to stop the end as you \ 

suggest.- W. S.— It would be as well for you to 

procure fresh seeds, as iu all probability the seeds 
you have saved will give you a mixture ol colours. 
There is no reason, however, why you should not 
prove those you have saved and see whether they 

come true to colour.- Carrick.— Any hardy plant 

nurseryman could supply the Willow Herb.- Pome¬ 

granate.— Write to Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Bon*. | 

Limited, Chelsea, Loudon, S.W.- E. B.— You will 

find an article dealing with the cultivation ol 
Peaches in a cold-house in our issue of April 15th, 
1911, page 219. A copy of this issue can be had of 

the publisher, post free, for l$d.-A. S. Cawston.— 

No; you must not cut the foliage oil the plants of 

Iris stylosa.- W. A. Stevenson.—See reply to 

“ Guildiord,” re “ Moss in lawn," in our issue of 
March 16th, page 174.- E. F. IK., Cheshire. -Impos¬ 

sible to tell the sexes until the plants come into 
flower. 

NAMES Or PLANTS AND TRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Inquirer.— Cupressus Law- 

soniaua.- Menton.— Without flowers it is impossible 

to say what the plant Is; but, so far as we can 
judge, it is a Bignonia. Keep the plants you have, I 
well syringed, as we find that thrips have attacked 
the specimen you send us. This is evidently check¬ 
ing the growth.— A. S. Cawston.—I, The Begonia 
you inquire about is, no doubt, Begonia fuchsioides, i 
which can be had from any nurseryman who grows 

greenhouse plants.- Pool House— The Spanish 

Broom (Genista hispanica), but, in order to be quite 
sure, please send a specimen when the plant comes 

into bloom.-A. Wtdman. —Daphne indica Mazelli. 

- Mrs. Lazenby. —Eupatorium riparium.- E.F. IP., 

Cheshire.— Cryptomeria eleguns. 

Names of fruits.— Irish Reader.— Your Apple is, 

we think, Lady Henniker.- Cornwall.— Apple Golden 

Noble.- G. L.— Apples: 1, Probably Balchin’s Pear- 

main; 2, Schoolmaster; 3, Cobh am. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Gilbert and 8on, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln .—Swee 
Peas and Anemones. 

John E. Knight. Wolverhampton.— Seed Cataloau 
for 1912. 

Wilhelm Pfitzer, Stuttgart.-List of Vegetable an. 
Flower Seeds. 

Daniels Bros., Norwich.— Illustrated Guide fo 
Amateur Gardeners. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Ltd., Rawdon 
Yorks.—Special Offer of Choice Burmese and Japancs 
Lily Bulbs, Orchids, etc. 

Fidler AND Sons, Reading.-List of Vegetable an, 
Flower Seeds. 

R. Neal and Sons, Wandsworth, 8.W .—Catalogue o 
Sweet Peas. * 

A. Lighton, jon., Kirton, near Boston, Lincoln.- 
List of Seed Potatoes, Roses, Bulbs, etc. 


the Poultry Experts of the 1 Small Holder,’ ” wit 
eighteen photographs and other illustrations, price 1 
net. C. A. Pearson, Ltd., London. 


Choisya ternata.-Is it not unusual for Choh)» 

| teruata to layer itself. Two branches of the *n»j 
plant in my garden have layered themselves thi, 
summer. The sandy soil at Godaiming jb tupposed o 
be excellent for layering plants and for ttrfticz 
cut-tings.-R. T. Bridge. 

Dyed leaves of evergreen Barberries. 

Messrs. Williams, Bros., and Co., Houn^ 
low, Middlesex, send us a variety ol leaves 
of the evergreen Barberry dyed’ in pmt; 
dull-red and metallic-looking oolouri, 
which are good and effective, and may 
appeal to some, though we prefer the*- 
. leaves in their natural colours. 

A new catalogue of alpine flowers and 
hardy plants.— It is interesting to witness 
the growth of nurseries dealing with that 
plants. Not so very long ago there w* 
very few that did the plants well, and, there¬ 
fore, we welcome this, from Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, of The Six Hills Nurseries, Steiet 
age. It is a good catalogue, and well printed 
on good paper, and not on the glazy stuff 
which now passes for such. Mr. Elliott 
went to the Falkland Islands for the beuli- 
ful Oxalis enneaphylla, which is well illw- 
trated in this catalogue, and many other 
pretty plants are also described. 

M. Latour-Marfiac’s Water Lilies.— ^ 

have received a new catalogue of these from a 
M. Latour-Marlioc, with illustrations this 
time. Although it is impossible to repro¬ 
duce the full beauty of such things in 
colour, what is done makes the catalogue 
more interesting. Among those figured are 
Newton, which we have not seen; Indiana, 
which seems fine in colour; and Emst- 
boucle, which we have the pleasure to grow, 
and like very much. Goliath also seem 
very distinct and pretty, but the flower bae 
had to be reduced very much to get it into 
the page. There is also a full-page plate 
of Marliacea Chromatella foliis variegats. 
with marbled foliage, which does not add 
much to its beauty._ 



Mary! Mary! qvilf contrary. 

Lor ! htnc your garden do grow. 

YVs, my jrfants and my trees, 

A nd my seeds come from BEES, 

So they're sure to do well, you know. 
Evidently Mary is one of the wise lady-g»rclenors»h' ( ^^ 
for BSES’ CATALOGUE OF GUABANTJSTID 
PLANTS and profited thereby. You will cerUintf w 
interested in some of the following pageB— 

Pp. 1 to 6. Romance of Plant Collecting in Chis*.' 
A descriptive account of some of the ini yen tures 
befell Bees'Collectors ; illustrated by photo* tAien 
the spot. 

Pp. 7 to 14. Descriptions ok Borders andRociwI**-- 
Tells you about Bees' Bewitching Borders. How j 
are sold at so much per yard, complete with plan. 

Pp. 16 to 117. Descriptive List of all that i« beBtamoopl 
Hardy Border and Rockery Perennials. Dwarf sc 
Climbers, Roses, with hundreds of illustrations. 

What is of more importance, perhaps, it offers the'J”*®* 
Border and Rockery plants, good strong stall at , 
ordinarily low prices, irom 4d. each L-m f r 

Clematis, Ornamental Shrubs and Fruit Trees at 

Over ami above all this, there is the important and * 
fact that ^ ^ ^ ^ j ^ „ 

PLANTS, ROSEsTetc., ARE CUARANTESTED 

(Guaranteed and Tested). 

"With nurseries extending to nearly 300 acr«*. and 

warehouses, and offices covering several more, ' «wral 

approaching 100.000, and employees nd tbw 

hundreds, it is not conceivable that Be *if 
sands of pounds in advertising ami P r,u U} lt > j Jbn u 
they were nut confident of securing your . ': ()0 at 
of far more importance, giving you perfect “ .Hie for 

&£2£S ^d o d io P NQW 8 SotYO U FOKOET. 

-- -j Jjrfcd-j 
175b, Mill Street, Liverpool. 
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Cathcartia villoea 
Chrysanthemum Money¬ 
maker, a yeLow' Bport 

from . 

Chrj’9 ant l iemun,8 » ln- 
creasing Itorder 
Clivia niiniata .. 

Cyclamens after blooni- 
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Fir-trees, quick-growing 194 
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the .197 

Flowers, spring, in Grass, 
overdoing .. _ • • 192 
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Garden food 
Garden, preparing a .. 
Garden work 

Gas liquor. 

Glpdioli, planting 
Grafting, preparations 

for. 

Grape-growing for mar¬ 
ket .. 

Hardy plants with red 

leaves. 

Hepatica angulosa 
Insects in soil 
lsoloma hirsuta 


Laburnum, the Nepaul, 
in the south-west of 
Scotland 

Lettuce Petite Noir 
Manure, fowls’ 

Manure, sawdust as 
Note from Bucks, a 
Onion sowing 
Peach-house, the late 
Pear bloom, prospec¬ 
tive . 

Pears, late.2U2 

Phlox Drummondi .. 199 

Plants for border .. 206 

Plants for cold green¬ 
house .206 

Pluru, the Japanese ,. 192 

Primroses, reversion of 206 


Primula mcguenfollt. 
Rhododendron procox 
Rockwork at the K.H.8. 
meetings 

Roses by buds and cut¬ 
tings, increasing 
Roses, shy-blooming .. 
Rose, the Garland, in 
Mr. Long's garden at 
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Society. 
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Saxifrages, propagation 

of. 

Shortia galacifolia 
Snowdrops aud Ivy on a 
wall . 


Snowflake, the double.. 199 
Stonecrop, the Blue .. 191 
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Walnuts, gathering and 
preserving .. .. 206 

Wasps, queen .. 194 

Week’s work, the coming 20.1 
Winter Street, the . l'J3 
Yucca gloriosa at Ilfra¬ 
combe .197 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Shortia galacifolia. In face of the tleli- 
• r ,/,-q j cslm foniied flowers of so many alpine 
' m i plants, this, which comes from the well- 
eodewd rock gardens at Friar Park, seems 
to any in its refined grace of bloom 

uxl petal 6et in the red calyx. It look® so 
cheery in town that one hopes it may some 
(liL j day to freely grown for cutting. 

Cathcartla vlllosa.—A good strong speci¬ 
men was planted here in February of last 
\ear, but only produced a few flowers. It is 
in moiet loam and peat on the north side of 
i wall, where Philesia buxifolia is very much 
at home. The severe frosts at the beginning 
of February (29 degss. on the Grass on one 
"ocaaion) had no effect on the Cathcartia.— 

E. Charles Buxton, Coed Dcrw, Bettws-y- 

Cotd. 

Primula megaseaefolia. This charming 
Primrose comes to us from Sir Frank Crisp, 
and reminds us of the great wealth of Prim¬ 
ps which the world gives us now. A good 
many are probably unknown to us yet in 
those vast mountain ranges of China and 
Thibet. This seems to me hardy and amen¬ 
able to cultivation. One could almost make 
» rock garden of Primroses alone now on 
Mine cool, hilly region. 

Oog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens- 
eanis) as a cut flower.—This is very pretty 
in a room in town. It is rather modest in 
dart in Grass out-of-doors, and I never took 
'nudi notice of it, but it is very graceful in 
flower and leaf, and is one of those plants 
« ne should see near at hand. There are 
j^eral varieties of it brought out by the 
«tch and other bulb growers, and it might 
"orth while to select the prettiest of 
** for colour, with a view to using them 
“ the house.—-W. 

Rockwork at the ft.H.S. meetings.-So- 
arrangements of rockwork at these 
' J 1 ^ 8 are > we think, becoming much too 
j. . n ’ an< * are > in many cases, only a 
ping grouty for whatever plants the ex- 
BwinS! 7 haV€ in bloom ‘ Such exhibits 
c,r»i»n as , to thc construction of a rock 


blooming qualities are well known. There 
are several Francisceas in cultivation, but 
this is decidedly the best for flowering in 
a small state, as little bushes full of bloom 
may be had in 5-inch pots. It will grow 
freely in a compost made up of loam, leaf- 
mould or peat, and sand. A minimum 
temperature of 55 degs. during the winter 
is necessary to its well doing. Although 
the generic name of Franciseea is so well 
known in gardens, it may be sought for in 
vain in many books of reference, for it is 
now included in the genus Brunsfelsia.—X. 

The Blue Stonecrop.— How rarely do we 
see the Blue Stonecrop (Sedum eceruleuin), a 
gem for the dry and sunny rockery.' It is 
only an annual, it is true, but we have no 
perennial of the race w ith blooms of the same 
colour, and we have few flowers of equal 
value in its hue which will do in a dry and 
sunny place as well as this Blue Stonecrop. 
It is often not even 6 inches high, at least 
when it is in one of the hot and dry places 
it loves so well. If grown in such a place its 
foliage becomes quite red, the flowers, of 
a soft shade of blue, making a fine contrast. 

I advocate sowing Sedum cceruleum where 
it is to flower, and in doing this it is desir¬ 
able to sow the seeds very thinly, so as to 
allow the plants room to develop. The Blue 
Stonecrop is very useful for sowing about 
bulbous planks which are out. of flower. The 
seed should be sown at the end of April or 
in May. —S. Arnott. 

Propagating Clolre de Lorraine Begonia 
from leaves. —In your issue for March vth 
(page 154) I notice your reply to “B.W. M.,” 
rz increasing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 

I propagate as below. When done flower¬ 
ing, I pinch the plants back to where they 
first started to flower, then wait until young 
leaves are freely produced. These leaves I 
cut ofT with a piece of the leaf-stem attached, 
and use as cuttings. I fill large 60 pots 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre, and insert the leaves, 
to the number of five, in each pot, taking 
care to keep the leaves high enough up, so 
that they do not touch the fibre, or else they 
will rot. I then plunge in a warm pit. I 
have struck 90 per cent, in this way. I 


garden and 7hT ^ uuoiruci ! OI l or , a ro , CK I have had fifty plants from one plant, when 
various i , , positions suited for the 1 - - * • j: *»— —■ Li -'— 


Mreilf.’"r th>t are uswI hereon. Far 

hWiwd ^ '”i W K 1S r, th * < ’* hibit of Mr - M - 
iikI p j’ r Primula helvetica alba 

- t,cuIata were so well grown and 


*bo*n. HAro AY* Dur anc 

lr *<l tbs arr?n €V€r - vth,n ^ vas of the best, 
itraon, affoidiT?*' ° f lbe Mveral plants in 

^ndsoiMr a f L d thu ® producing a far 

^tfui ii tu £ t^&. f . r *f:? oweri . n .«.. 


I used to have a difficulty in getting six 
plants in the way you advise. I find the 
leaves grow and make healthier plants this 
\ —B. W. 


way. 

Hepatica angulosa. I find this does very 
I well on an open bank facing the north-west, 
where it flow r ers freely. I also have it at the 
base of rockwork and facing almost due 
south, and in a position where it receives 
| very little shade. In both places it is 
thriving, but the finest plants are on the 
north-west bank. It has but little shade 
there, and receives the sun for a considerable 

mue r T-part of the dav in summer. I have an im- 

’ ’shown ai of n V aden with bios- pression that it has enjoyed the last dry 
th n ^rch 5th ThL • Horticu ltural Hall summer, as my plants are blooming more 
,, /** to have thi. ^..^fwhat early in freely than usual this spring, and one plant 
lu " flower but 'ght'ul stove shrub of the blue variety in particular is very fine 
j incn, its continuous- at present. I should think “ W.” w ill find it 
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quite satisfactory in the position be in¬ 
dicates. The plants on the north-west bank 
are shaded in late afternoon and early even¬ 
ing by my house, but are otherwise ojien 
save for the slight shade in early morning 
from the upper part of the bank and the 
shrubs on its summit, which are all low ones. 

—S. Arnott. 

Boronia megastigma. B. megastigma, 
with its neat habit and daintily-perfumed, 
though insignificant, brown and yellow 
flowers, is usually considered a rather diffi¬ 
cult subject. If proper care is given, not 
only does it give satisfactory results, but it 
will endure with impunity treatment in 
rooms which would prove fatal to many a 
hardier plant. Peat aud turfy loam, ample 
drainage, firm potting, and careful and in¬ 
telligent watering will give excellent returns. 

B. megastigma is occasionally placed out-of¬ 
doors during summer, but I think this is a 
mistake, as when so treated the foliage takes 
on a brownish tint, which it never after¬ 
wards entirely loses, and which detracts 
from the appearance of the plant. Very use¬ 
ful shapely plants may be grown in pots 
5 inches in diameter, a size especially valu¬ 
able for vases in rooms.—K. Bright. 

Prospective Pear bloom.— In all the 
gardens I have visited, without exception, 
the prospect of a wonderful Pear bloom 
seems the same. Every tiny shoot, or even 
what would have been an ordinary wood- 
bud, carries, or is, a bloom spur. Small 
pyramid-trees carry literally hundreds of 
bloom clusters, and bid fair, unless greatly 
thinned, to be literal masses of white 
flowers presently. This great bloom is 
doubtless primarily due to the great ripening 
heat of last summer and autumn, but also 
to the poor attacks of the birds, which, in 
the gardens referred to, have not touched a 
dormant fruit-bud during the winter. It is 
certain that the allowing of such a mass of 
flower to expand on any trees must be very 
harmful and exhausting. On every pyramid 
or flat-trained tree I saw I advised that fully 
two-thirds of these bloom clusters be at once 
cut or pulled off. Amateur readers who may 
have trees in similar condition of bloom-bud 
should thin out very* hard at once. A mans 
or garland of bloom on a tree very commonly 
leads to entire sterility.—A. D. 

Snowdrops and Ivy on a wall.— A won¬ 
derfully fine effect is produced by planting 
Snowdrops on the top of a low wall covered 
with Ivy, such as we frequently 6ee in the 
grounds of a large place. If the wall is well 
covered with the Ivy, on the top as well ns 
the sides, it is not difficult to plant the 
Snowdrops, by putting a little soil, 6ay a few 
inches, on the top and working it among the 
branches of the Ivy, pressing it well down 
and planting the bulbs in clumps with some 
soil attached if these can be lifted from 
other parts of the garden. Dry bulbs mav 
also be planted in autumn, and covered with 
a couple of inches of soil. T saw such a wall, 
with the Snowdrops established for years on 
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it, the other day in a good garden, and very 
beautiful indeed did it look, with the dark 
leaves of the Ivy and the snowy-white of the 
Snowdrops through it. It may be said that 
it is a pity to cover a wall with Ivy alone 
when there are so many good wall plants, 
but in this ease the wall was overhung by 
trees, so that few other things would have 
thriven. It is easy to suggest additions to 
the bulbs for the purpose, and Soil las would 
be as nice as anything for a wall covered 
with Ivy and under trees.—S. A. 

M. Correvon’s catalogue of plants.— We 
have this well-printed and interesting cata¬ 
logue to hand. It is rich in some interesting 
forms of plant life, particularly some 
thought highly of by alpine plant lovers. 
Among the genera it is strong in are 
^thionema, which is among the prettiest of 
western rock plants, Androsace, Anemone, 
Aquilegia, Arenaria, Campanula, Dian- 
thus, Draba, Erodium, Gentiana, Gera¬ 
nium, Iris, Linum, Lithospermum, Poten- 
tilla,Primula,Ranunculus, Saxifraga, Sedum, 
Sempervivum, and many others, some of 
them very rich indeed. 

Overdoing spring flowers In Crass.—I 
have lately seen in Kensington Gardens 
6 ome very pretty groups of Crocuses in the 
Grass, artistically set out, and sav this all 
the more willingly, because very often, as at 
Kew and elsewhere, I see this good system 
spoiled by overdoing, the bulbs looking as if 
they had been stuck in by a machine. One 
must have relief in such things in order to 
get the best effect from the flowers. In 
nature one rarely sees anything overdone, 
and things group themselves in pretty 
ways wherever the conditions suit them 
best. The whole thing is rather a new idea, 
and one cannot expect gardeners to think it 
out well. It is most desirable it should be 
first done in the most effective way.—W. 

Isoloma hirsuta.— Among the more uncom¬ 
mon greenhouse plants noted at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on March 
5th was a small group of this pretty free- 
flowering Gesnerad. It is very suggestive of 
a Tydaea, indeed, the Tydroas are by some 
authorities classed as Isoloma. The plants 
shown were from 18 inches to 2 feet in height, 
and each bore a number of showy blossoms. 
These are of an inflated, tubular shape, and 
more contracted at the mouth than in the 
case of most of the Tydmas. In this the 
flowers are scarlet, and are, as well as the 
rest of the plant, clothed with reddish hairs. 
It will floiver more or less continuously 
throughout the year. Isoloma hirsuta is a 
native of Colombia, and has been grown in 
this country for many years.—X. 

Azalea Blushing Bride.— On March 5th 
an award of merit was, at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, given to a 
very pretty Indian Azalea under the above 
name. It is of good habit, carries ample 
foliage, and the flowers, which are large 
and semi-double, arc of a very pleasing 
shade of self pink. Perhaps, however, its 
most effective stage is when the flowers are 
in the bud state, as then, owing to the 
edges of the petals beiug somewhat recurved, 
they very much resemble tiny, soft^pipk 
Rose-buds. 1 am not aware of the origin of 
this pretty variety, but in all probability 
it originated as a sport. This suggestion 
is ratlier borne out by a stripe or two of 
colour in one of the flowers on the several 
plants exhibited. It is certainly a very de¬ 
sirable Azalea, and one that from its distinct 
colour will, no doubt, soon be in consider¬ 
able demand.—X. 

Dyeing the leaves of the Berberfs.—1 

hope this undesirable and unnecessary prac 
tice may be resented by all who appreciate 
the natural colour of the leaves. From time 
to time in the early morning I visit the 
flower market at- Covent Garden, and the 
pleasure I derive from a ramble through the 
numerous stands and stalls invariably 
receives a shock, because of the unexpected 
appearance of a mass of the beautiful Ever¬ 
green Barberry dyed in the “ dull-red ' and 
other colours to which reference is made in 
the issue of March 23rd (p. 190). I cannot 
understand anyone associating this dyed 


foliage with flowers of any kind ! Berberis 
Aquifolium is so beautiful in itself, the tones 
of colour represented in the leaves being ex¬ 
tremely rich and varied, that it is quite un¬ 
necessary to disfigure it in the way that some 
persons do. If I remember rightly, the 
Royal Horticultural Society, some years 
ago, ignored exhibits in which dyed foliage 
was used, and all who have the best interests 
of floral decorations at heart must surely 
agree with this decision. Even at this 
period it is not very difficult to obtain a 
variety of foliage to use in conjunction with 
flowers for the embellishment of our home 
and other decorations, without resorting to 
the use of dyed leaves.— D. B. Crane. 

Rhododendron praecox. The absence of 
severe frost during the last fortnight in 
February has resulted in this early-flower¬ 
ing Rhododendron being seen at its best, a 
condition which only occurs now and then, 
for, unfortunately, it is frequently spoiled 
by a night’s frost when the flowers are partly 
open. A hybrid between R. ciliatum and R. 
dauricum, it is said to have originated in 
the nursery of the late Mr. I. Davis, of 
Ormskirk, although a similar plant of like 
parentage is stated to have been raised 
elsewhere. The latter is sometimes seen 
under the name of Early Gem, but the two 
plants are not sufficiently distinct to w arrant 
different names. R. pneeox does not bear 
a very close resemblance to either pareni. 
The small, oval, evergreen leaves are larger 
than those of R. dauricum, but considerably 
vsmaller than those of the other parent. The 
rosy-purple flowers approach most closely 
those of It. ciliatum in size, but colour and 
shape are different. Growing from 2 feet 
to 3.^ feet high, and forming shapely plants, 
it is an excellent kind to grow in gardens 
where little frost is experienced, and for 
colder districts it is valuable for lifting and 
flowering in a cool greenhouse or corridor, 
for if taken up in October and placed in 
pots or tubs, the slight root disturbance 
causes no ill-effects.—D. 

Clivla miniata. A few yeare ago I had a 
number of this Clivia sent me from South 
Africa. Thev were collected in a wild 6tate, 
and when they flowered it was interesting to 
hote the superiority of the improved forms 
of to-day over these South African wildings. 
In every case the individual flowers were 
poor in shape, and the clusters mi all, while, 
though the colours varied somewhat, none of 
them were in that respect worth keeping. 
Nothing so distinct as the pale yellow citrina 
cropped up amongst them. Given the im¬ 
proved forms which are now so universal, this 
Olivia, which, by the way, is more generally 
known in gardens as Himantophyllum, is a 
very handsome subject for the decoration of 
the greenhouse at this season. In the case of 
healthy specimens the long, dark-green, 
strap shaped leaves are at all seasons very 
handsome, while in the spring the massive 
heads of flowers develop. Their warm terra¬ 
cotta, or orange-red, tint shows up well by 
artificial light. They are sometimes seen 
with the roots in poor condition, and this is, 

I think, generally caused by the soil being 
kept too wet during the winter montlis. They 
need ample drainage, and under these con¬ 
ditions water may be given freely during the 
growing season, but it must be applied care¬ 
fully during the winter. A second species— 
Clivia cyrtanthiflora—is far less showy than 
the preceding, but at the same time it is 
valuable for flowering early in the year.— 

The Japanese Plum (Prunus triflora).— 
Of late years a considerable amount of atten¬ 
tion has been directed to this, on account of 
the fruits of certain varieties being shipped 
to this country from South Africa during 
the winter. So far these varieties have not 
proved satisfactory under cultivation in this 
country, probably owing to the summer not 
being hot enough, although they bloom with 
the greatest freedom, and quite early in the 
year, or about the end of March. The tree 
grows as tall as our garden Plums, buf 
growth is weaker and flowers and foliage 
smaller. The white flowers are usually 
borne in threes from buds on the pretioua 
year’s growth, and from 6hort spurs. 


According to exjieriinents in America, the 
varieties of P. triflora and P. communis 8m 
about equal for hardiness, both being 
hardy than various American native Plums. 
In California the Japanese varieties have 
proved a success; in fact some of the best 
varieties of P. triflora have been raised 
in California. Some of the varieties recom¬ 
mended are Abundance, Burbank, Keket, 
Ogon, Sweet Botan, Millard, Satzumi, 
Yellow Japan, and October Purple. Some 
of these Plums have been tried in New South 
Wales, the following varieties proving use¬ 
ful : Kelsey, Burbank, and Gold. Sargent 
(“Forest Flora of Japan”) doubts P. 
triflora being the parent of the so-called 
Japanese Plums, and suggests their origin 
from a southern Chinese or Indian specie*. 
—D. 


A note from Bucks. Some things strike 
me as being more beautiful this year than 1 
-have ever seen them. For instance, Em 
peror Narcissus I have never eeeu of 6ucli 
a clear, pure, dazzling yellow. Erica carnea 
in one place, in peaty soil, where it did not 
suffer at all from drought last year, has tlx 
finest colour I have ever seen, and growing 
amongst it, Erica Veitchi and E. arborea, 
both in fine bloom, are a sight for the god*. 
On the other hand, higher up in the garden, 
where they felt hast year’s drought badly, E. 
carnea and E. mediterranea hybrids have 
suffered badly, and the bloom is short and 
sparse, but I think they will recover all right. 
E. lusitanica, which was in a fairly damp 
place, has bloomed splendidly. Pieris flori- 
bund a and P. japonica are both gorgeous, 
and the Dog’s-tooth Violets, both Dens cams 
and the Cruifornian species, are very good 
and increasing year by year. Another thing 
I am very pleased with is the Camellia. 
There were some in tubs in a conservatory 
when I bought the place, and I planted them 
out in the peat, and this year the white ones 
have been a mas? of bloom. They com¬ 
menced to bloom on 6th February and are 
still covered with buds, which are coming 
out daily. They are plants that must be al 
least 40 yeans old, and had been cut and cut 
again w hen in the conservatory. The red 
ones are just beginning. I foresee any 
amount of joy this year from the garden. 
Iris reticulata is doing very well with me 
and increasing, but I. stylosa is very shy and 
very late.—H. Y. 


Crape-growing for market.-It may be 

remembered that several letters appeared 
last year in Gardening Illustrated on the 
above subject, referring more particularly 
to the possibility of an increase in prices in 
the course of a year or two owing to growers 
cutting out so many Vines in favour of 
Peaches and Nectarines. Such a possibility 
seems to have been realised, good Gro6 Col- 
man being now marked in many shops at 
2 s. 6d. a pound, a price nearly double that 
•of five or six years ago, and enough, an a 
friend observed, “ To make one want the 
Vines back.” I use the word good, because 
thoroughly well coloured Gros Colman is not 
plentiful, a very large proportion offerd 
being decidedly “foxy”—a fact, doubtless, 
attributable to last summer’s exception 41 
sunshine and somewhat premature ripemne. 
for there is no Grape that takes longer to 
do its work, and absolutely refuses to w 
hurried. With the exception of Muscat', 
there is no more profitable market. Grape- 
Purchasers appreciate the size, and while 
this is so it is likely, as a fairly easily-g^" 11 
Grape, to be in the front rank for markc. 
When t.he natural conditions of sou 
necessitate a heavy initial outlay in the p _* 
pa ration of tJie same, I am of the opnu 
that planting a few houses of Gros Col • 
at the present time would be a prow* ■ 
investment. It is a Grape that *>**•* 
little in character. I remember a formL 
years ago with berries considerably 1 * S 
and more oval than in the type, but, 
seemed impossible to get it to colour »*<•, 
factorily, the grower had to discard ■ 
Apropos of suitable fruits for mark* ’ 
very' satisfactory results were obtain 
year from Peregrine Peach, a Sne. ha 
fruit of excellent quality, a very su ^ 
under glass, and a good croppy- »• 
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TREES AND SHRUB8. 

THE WINTER SWEET 
(Chimonanthvs fbacrans). 

This i« a lovely shrub, which in our country 
fnjojs ft wall, flowering in December auit 
J»ou»rr. Tiie brownish-yellow flowers, 
mArked with purple inside, are precious for 
gadierin* for the house. In a variety known 
* granriifloms the flowers are larger and 
more open, but the shrub varies a little 
fn-iu seed, in which w ay it is often raised in 
nurseries. This shrub (foes best on a wall with 
a ^inhere or western aspect. A few flower¬ 
ing shoots placed in a room la-st a long 
time, And diffuse their pleasant fragrance. 
Little barm need be done by cutting these 
twigs, a« in the ordinary course they would 
be pruned away after the flowers have faded. 
One m»v by carefully cutting the shoots so 
precious for the house prune the bush. 

_I have never found any difference in 

tb* two forms of the above (see page 126) — 
frsgmtM and f. grandiflorus — so far as their 
frw fluttering is concerned. Neither blooms 


THE ALMONDS. 

Tew' spring-flowering trees are more beauti¬ 
ful when in flower than the various kinds of 
Almond, for the bWsoius are of a pleasing 
colour, of good size and substance, and freely 
produced. As a rule they are better adapted 
for the southern than the northern parts of 
the country, although in some northern 
counties they succeed fairly well, and occa¬ 
sionally perfect good crops of fruit. In the 
south the production of fruit is of common 
occurrence—in fact, the Almond may be relied 
on when an early-flowering Plum, such us 
P run us cerasjfera. fails to ret fruit. The 
fruit produced in this country, however, has 
no commercial value. The most satisfactory 
results from an ornamental standpoint are 
obtained from trees growing on light, warm 
soil which is moderately' well drained, cold, 
badly-drained ground being decidedly detri¬ 
mental to their well-being. As is the case 
w ith other members of the Primus family, the 
Almonds are impatient of severe pruning, 
especially after they have attained an age of 
ten or twelve years, and the severing of large 
branches may be attended with disastrous 


the poisonous Bitter Almond being a well- 
marked variety which is rarely met with in 
cultivation in tins country. The fleshy part 
of the fruit is thin and of no use. A number 
of well marked forms have been given 
varietal names. Of these the following are 
%ery distinct:—P. A. alba has white, or 
almost white, flowers. P. A. anmra is the 
Bitter Almond of commerce. The fruits of 
this are somewhat smaller than those of the 
common kind, and the kernels are Litter and 
poisonous by reason of the prussic acid they 
contain. The Bitter Almond is grown iu 
S. Europe for its fruits. From them an 
essential oil is obinined which is used for 
flavouring. P. A. dulcis differs from the last- 
named in producing the sweet Almonds of 
commerce which are so much in demand for 
confectionery and dessert. The tree is very 
similar m appearance to the ty| m*. i,»ir the 
fruits are rather smaller by reason of the 
thinner outer covering, and the shell which 
encloses the kernel is much thinner and less 
deeply pitted than that of the typical P. 
Amygdalus. P. A. niacroearpa may be recog¬ 
nised by its large fruits, which have very 




The Winter Siveet (Chimonanthus fragrans) in flower on January 7, 1912, in Mr. E. \V. Oliver s 
garden at Neiv Place , Lind field. 


until the plants are well established, 
sad foe wood from which flowers are nro- 
diK'ed is well ripened, firm, and wiry. The 
! V P* * **id to be more strongly scented, 
‘W here, again, the difference is so flight 
fo be hardly perceptible. As to the 
>«er\ those of C. f. grandiflorus are con- 
lArger, the petals paler, and the 
wroat a shade darker. In the matter of 
lining, both on the wall and in the open, 
have always treated it exactly like the 
.ua-f allowed it to develop to the size 
tr ni/# s P ur 'l ,ru,, cd after flowering, thill- 
, 6u I H?r d u<JU ^ wood, and running up 
L * *buot« for old os required. The 
uX X*. ,C - f - R Pan diflorus) 1 huve had 
-e J e !) ftr 8 e UJUftt have covered clo^e on 
" a ^* Without seeing the 
52 « n W 126, it is a little W 
d,Jr; «<*Pt to suggest that, mime- 
W ur. nn ? Ws °n i« over, tlie 
oct, tftvini l ^ thoroughly well thinned 
of 9 j no k ® ®, Dl y or three at intervals 
•Ifer ol l^r 8 , eath branc,i - This will 
^ eummer »n i° f f un ancl air a11 through 
teotoaev to ^a^.l f ,IUtUn ‘ n . , al> °’ if tl ' €re a 
13 too drastic. X 81 ' 0 * 1 ! 1 ’ r 00 **-pruning (not 
once.^j? ‘ B ^ tlunner ) mi ght be practised 


results, for wounds oT any kind frequently 
lead to gumming. Birds are very fond of 
the flower buds during winter, and if steps 
are not taken to keep them away the whole of 
the buds may be cleared off in a compara¬ 
tively short time. Spraying with a lime or 
lime-sulphur wash is sometimes adopted ns a 
means of defence. The normal flowering time 
| of the Almond differs by two or three weeks 
in different localities, but in the vicinity of 
London it is usually from the third week in 
March onwards, for a fortnight. This year, 
however, ninnv trees were at their l>cst on 
February 29th, whilst one early-flowering 
variety was in good condition a fortuight 
earlier. The common Almond, 

P RUN US A myg dalits, is widely distributed 
throughout south Europe and Asia Minor, 
and it lias been grown in English gardens 
for upwards of three and a lmlf centuries. 
Although usually met with between 15 feet 
and 25 feet in height, it occasionally attains 
a height or 35 feet, with a trunk upwards of 
12 inches in diameter. The rose-coloured 
flowers vary in size on different trees, those 
of the larger-flowered forms being each 
]j inch to 11 inch across. In most cases the 
kernels of the nute are sweet and wholesome, 
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thick, fleshy outer coverings. As a rule they 
J ripen earlier than the fruits of the type, and 
split open on the tree, revealing, and some¬ 
times shedding, the stone. The flesh of the 
fruit is rather sweet, and seems almost inter¬ 
mediate in character between the fruit of the 
| Almond and Unit oT the double-flowered 
I Peach. P. A. penduia is chiefly remarkable 
i for its very large flowers, which are almost 
1 white. The secondary branches are rather 
pendant., else there is little to account for the 
varietal name. P. A. persicoides usually 
blossoms a fortnight in advance of other 
kinds, hence, by including it, the Alinond 
season may be prolonged bv that time, lu 
other respects it is very similar to the tjpe. 

Prunub NANA, the Russian Almond, may 
well be mentioned with P. Ainvgdalus, for it 
might, readily be taken for a dwarf form of 
P. Amygdalus. A native of the Crimea and 
other parts of south Russia, it grows about 
3 feet high, and throws up numerous suckers 
when grown on iu own roots. The small 
leaves are Almond-like in shape, and the 
flowers, which are I inch or so across, are 
similar in colour to tho*e of P, Amygdalus, 
although less shapely in outline. It hn« a 
very sho^vy appearance, but ie rather diffi- * 
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cult to propagate, the Beat results being 
obtained by layering. A variety with, white 
flowers may be obtained, algo a form with 
reddish blossoms which is known by the 
varietal name of gessleriana. D. 


THE STAGHORN SUMACH. 

(Rhus typhina.) 

The various kinds of Sumach, or Rhus, are 
very effective at some period of the year. 
Some bear large, handsome leaves, which are 
conspicuous from the time of their appear¬ 
ance until they fall; others, though their 
foliage is less showy throughout the summer, 
make up for any deficiencies by the brilliance 
of their colour in autumn, whilst in other 
instances the inflorescences, or fruits, are 
very noticeable. Rhus typhina, the Staghorn 
Sumach of the eastern United States, is one 
of the most useful of all kinds, for it combines 
the three commendable properties instanced 
above. Its pinnate leaves differ greatly in 
size, those of old, matured examples being 
12 inches or 15 inches long, whilst on 
vigorous young plants they exceed 3 feet in 
length. * The fruits are in dense, upright 
heads, and are conspicuous for several weeks 
by reason of the bright red hairs with which 
they arc covered. Under normal conditions 
R. typhina is seen as a small, round-headed 
tree or large bush, 12 feet to 18 feet high, and 
as such it may often be found in suburban 
gardens. Advantage has, however, been 
taken of its habit of producing exceptionally 
fine leaves from vigorous young plants to use 
it in large groups for sub-tropical effects. 
For this purpose vigorous young plants are 
inserted in rich loamy soil and cut to the 
ground line in February. One, or at most 
two shoots are allowed to grow from each 
stool, and on these very fine leaves are borne. 
The severe pruning is practised each spring, 
nnd liberal applications of well-rotted 
manure are given as top-dressings to 
enable the plants to retain their vigour. In 
addition to the type, a variety with finely- 
divided leaflets is known. This is called 
laciniata. and is used for similar purposes to 
the type. These Sumachs may be easily in¬ 
creased by means of root cuttings in spring. 
Pieces of'root ibe thickness of a lead pencil 
are selected in February or March and in¬ 
serted in pots or boxes of sandy soil in a 
slightiv-heated propagating case. When 
vounrootlets have been formed and a shoot 
appears the little plants are hardened off and 
planted in nursery borders for the summer. 
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NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Danhne lndica Mazelli.-1 have a fine plant of 
Paphne indica Mazelli growinfi ai/ainst the wall of 
the no use, south aspect. It flowers very little. The 
*oiI is not too rich, and the plant has been e»tab- 
nJhcd for some years. Can you suggest any means 
of making it flower, or i* Daphne Mazelli naturally a 
very^by-flowerlng plant?— Tipperary. 

rXhifl has aU the appearance of D. indica 
except the colour of the leaves, which 
are margined with white. Perhaps some 
reader who has grown the plant in the 
open air will tell us as to whether it 
flowers freely or otherwise. We have just 
had a specimen from Axbridge, in Somerset, 
and we shall be glad if the sender of same 
will tell us as to its hardiness and flower¬ 
ing.] 

Hnick-tfrowlng Plr-treea.-Can you give me 
Hi? names of two or three quick-growing Fir-trees, 
not of a drooping habit, and preferably of a bluish or 
hriebt-green colour? The situation is 8o0 feet above 
these*® sheltered, stony subsoil, but special pts can 
b? rnei in with peat. lo»( raouW. etc Wf.at age 
should the trees be’-LisMorw, ^yd/ord. 

[Cedar of Lebanon, Abies nobilis, Pinus 
Strobus, Pinus Laricio would do well on 
stony soil. The smaller the p ante the 
better they do in the end. We should not 
use plants above 1 foot or 15 inches high to 
be sure of a good final result.] 

The Nepaul Laburnum fn the south-west 
of Scotland.— The Nepaul Laburnum (Pip- 
tanthus nepalensis) does well in the more 
sheltered parts of the south-west of Scotland, 
where it flowers freely and suffers little 
during winter. In the colder parts inland it I 
is less satisfactory, and is all the better of a J 


wall, although it never looks so well as when 
grown as a tree. At St. Mary’s Isle, near 
Kirkcudbright, for example, there is a fine 
specimen, and there it flowers annually. 
Some sixteen miles away, and further from 
the sea and in a more exposed place, it 
suffers in winter and flowers are few.—S. A. 

Seedlings of Phormium tenax.- How old are 
i seedlings of Phormium tenax before they flower? 1 
have some three or four years old. which have not 
yet flowered. I rather gathered from an article in a 
recent issue that I ought to transplant them in order 
to make them flower. Is this so?—W. M. CROWFOOT, 
Becclet. _ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
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GROWING CALANTHES. 

1 SHOULD like yonr advice n*> to how to grow Calan- 
thes (deciduous, also which are the beat varieties?— 
W. F. W. 

[Of Calanthes, which arc deciduous, the 
following would form a useful and pleasing 
collection—viz., C. Veitchi, C. Veitchi alba, 
C. Veitchi splcndens, C. bella, C. Sedeni, C. 
Burfordensis, C. Saiidhurstiuna, C. Harrisi, 
C. Victoria Regina, C. Baron Schroder, C. 
Win. Murray, C. Bryan, C. Cooksoni, C. 
luteo-oculata, C. rubro-oeulata, C. rosea, C. 
aurantiaca, C. Turneri, etc. All of these 
are useful flowering stove plants, their 
arching racemes of flowers making them 
very effective when contrasted and 
arranged with Palms, Ferns, and fine- 
foliagcd plants. Generally, where a good 
number of these varieties is cultivated, a 
succession of flowers may be kept up from 
November till April, and (sometimes later, 
and the flower 6pikes, when cut, last for 
several weeks when placed in water and kept 
in a cool apartment. Deciduous Calanthes 
should be repotted soon after growth com¬ 
mences, and before new; roots begin to push 
out from their base. Turn the plants out of 
the pots, and shake them out of the old soil, 
cutting off the dead roots to about 1 inch in 
length, the stumps of these helping to keep 
the pseudo-bulbs steady in the soil till the 
new roots become firmly established in it. 
Previous to repotting, each pseudo-bulb 
should l^e carefully examined for scale, which, 
if not removed at this period, may cause end¬ 
less trouble all through the growing season. 
These insects may now be eradicated easily 
with a stiff toothbrush, using warm, soft, 
soapy water to which a little XL All in¬ 
secticide may be added. When cleaning the 
bulbs care must be taken not to injure the 
eyes at their base. Where house room is 
limited several pseudo-bulbs may be planted 
together in pots of suitable size. 

If the pseudo-bulbs are very strong, four or 
five of the strongest may be placed in 6 inch 
pots, and the same number of smaller bulbs 
in 5-inch ones. The majority of cultivators, 
however, pot their Calanthes singly, a plan 
which has its advantages, as each bulb can, 
when necessary, be treated separately, and 
when in bloom are more easily arranged than 
when there are four or five spikes in a pot. 
The flower-pots used should be quite clean, 
and they should be half filled with clean 
crocks, with some Sphagnum Moss placed on 
top, or in place of this a layer of thin turf 
or fibrous loam. If a turf, place the grassy 
side downwards. The drainage is a very im¬ 
portant point, as Calanthes require much 
water during active growth. The soil should 
be of a firm, retentive nature, yet of such 
texture that the roots can enter it readily, or 
it will become sour in a short time. Good 
turfy, yellow loam answers the purpose best, 
and may be used in the proportion of three 
parts, the remaining part consisting of well- 
decayed Oak-leaves, coarse silver sand, and 
some finely-chopped Sphagnum Moss, the 
whole being well incorporated. Some gar¬ 
deners mix decayed cow dung in a dry state 
with these ingredients, but unless it is put 
through a very fine sieve it often induces the 
growth of a kind of white funeus, which is 
very injurious to the plants. When potting 
the plants shake the soil down moderately 
firmly around the base of the pseudo-bulbs to 
within £ inch of the rim of the pot, this j 


leaving sufficient space for watering, also for 
a top-dressing of fibrous loam when the plants 
are in active growth. The plants, after being 
repotted, should be placed in the warmest 
house, or w hat Orchid growers term the East 
Indian-house, although Calanthes may be 
successfully cultivated in the plant stove, 
Pine-pit, or Cucumber-house. It is im¬ 
portant to select the lightest position for 
them. Give no water at the root until the 
plants have been potted two or three weeks. 
By that time the new- growths will have ad¬ 
vanced a little, when it will be advisable to 
lightly sprinkle the 60 il occasionally with a 
fine-rose watering can, also syringe'between 
the pots several times a day, according to the 
state of the weather. In watering during the 
early 6tages of growth the beginner must use 
much discretion, for if the soil be made too 
wet the tips of the young roots decay, the tips 
of the new leaves go off, and the health of the 
plant becomes impaired. When the roots 
have a firm hold of the sides of the pots water 
may be given more freely, and when 
thoroughly well established an abundance of 
water should be alternated with weak liquid 
cow manure. During the months of June and 
July some roots will anpear on the surface of 
the 6oil, when a layer of fresli turves should l* 
placed lightly over them. This additional 
soil to the roots promotes healthy growth. 

During active growth Calanthes fhould be 
given abundant aerial moisture, plenty of 
heat nnd light, but no strong direct tun- 
light. this last being permitted only when the 
new bulbs begin to form, and then only in a 
very gradual manner, so as in time to inure 
the plants to sunshine, w hich may amount to 
full exposure by the time the pseudo-bulbo 
are fully developed. As the plant* are 
gradually inured to sunshine, fresh air should 
be afforded in a correspondingly like manner. 
Towards the end of the autumn, when the 
foliage commences to acquire a yellow tint, 
the amount of water, both at the root and 
in the atmosphere, must be gradually 
diminished, until the season of flowering i* 
over. While the plants are at rest they should 
be placed on a dry shelf in a temperature of 
about 60 degs., being fully exposed to all the 
light passible. Unfortunately, near large 
towns, there are usually fogs at the season 
when those Calanthes commence to bloom, 
which oftentimes destroy the inflorescence, 
but there are a few varieties that bloom 
later, and which are more serviceable to th«e 
who. for the above reasons, fail to obtain 
satisfactory flowering results. The varieties 
that bloom during February, March, and 
April are C. Regnieri, C. Stevensi, C. 
Sanderiana, C. Williamsi, and C. gigas: 
these will also require repotting after the 
spikes are cut and growth has recommenced.] 
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GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 


QUEEN WASPS. 

I am desirous of starting a queen wasp club. Cm 
you advise me at what date the competition should 
be closed ? Would any but queen wasps be out before 
that date? How is it best to remunerate the com¬ 
petitors?-^. M. B. 

[The dates of the appearance of the queen 
wasp, and its disappearance to the site 
selected for the nest, vary considerably in 
seasons and districts. The end of May is a 
fair time to call in the queens, and one 
penny per queen is the generally-accepted 
remuneration. Likely places to find them 
would be thick -Ivy pr thatch on buildings 
(almost impervious "to wet), sunny banks, and 
old stone walls built up roughly without mor¬ 
tar. A good weapon is a light piece of board 
shaped like a hand-mirror, a tap with this 
being quite sufficient to settle them, as in the 
queen stage they are more easily killed than 
later in the year. Any doubt as to the 
bond /Ides of the insect produced can be 
settled by the fact that the queen is nearly 
twdee the size of the ordinary wasp. The 
necessity for wasp destruction alike in the 
matter of queens and nests, especially m 
fruit-growing districts, has been co Per¬ 
sistently advocated in Gardening Imps* 
trated that it is gratifying to find it taken 
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suitable condition to take the bud. There is 
no waste of pot growth in removing a few of 
these buds, for in most cafces it would be 
advisable to cut back a little, more especially 
when the flower has not been cut off with a 
stem. When the bud has taken, the top of the 
stock can be cut back close to the Rose¬ 
bud. The above plan is very useful where ft 
variety is choice or scarce. R. U. 


societies througJiout me soum oi ^ugiauu, 
ID( j it i 3 doubtful if bo many victims have 
«ver appeared ae at the 1911 shows. One 
idmirt* the tenacity of purpose displayed 
br the wasp, and is* willing to admit it does 
some useful work, but the amount of damage 
done to choice fruit far outweighs any good 
qualities. In the matter of this same 
tenacity of purpose I may just note that on 
une occasion, not wishing to bag a house of 
ripe Grapes—about 250 bunches—I opened 
top ami front lights and tacked tiffany very 
carefully along. After the first day they 
again made their appearance in considerable 
numbers, and a watch kept outside showed 
they bad found a hole in one of the top 
lights, about 2 inches square, through which 


THE GARLAND ROSE IN MR. LONG’S 
GARDEN AT SAXMUNDHAM. 

The illustration shows a fine specimen of a 
rampant cluster Rose, catalogued as The 
Garland Ro*e. It is in this case grown as 
a standard in a sheltered walled garden. 
The long, pendulous sprays fall from a fine 
head of bloom to the ground in a graceful 


The Garland Rose in 


wav. It is an effective Rose to place n< 
small trees and bushes, and in this garden 
has been planted as a bush Rose, and 1 
rambled gloriously over high bushes, falli 
in cascades of bloom on to the lawns. 


seing. I think my heaviest bag gradually 
was 350 queens and 87 nests.] then. i 
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SHY-BLOOMING ROSES. 
Undoubtedly some Roses flower more freely 
than others. Not a little of this so-called shy- 
blooming is the fault of the grower. Indif¬ 
ferent pruning may be 6et down as the chief 
cause, and far too many still err in cutting 
the extra vigorous growers back too closelv. 
Year after year I have known some strong- 
growing Roses cut back hard simply because 
they did not produce many blossoms upon a 
large quantity of wood the year previous. 
The only result of this bad pruning is more 
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growth similar to that cut away, and it is 
only natural for such varieties to produce it. 
Then the variety is condemned as a ehy- 
bloomer. If these growths are left for only 
one season what a different opinion would be 
formed. It is upon this class of wood—viz., 
the long rods made the previous summer— 
that the main crop of bk)66oms is produced, 
so to cut it away in this manner cannot pos¬ 
sibly prove satisfactory. Then there arc a 
few Roses that need to be well established 
before they show their true flowering 
character. Climbing Devoniensis, Climbing 
Perle des Jardins, Climbing Niphetoa, and 
Aglaia are good examples of this. Once they 
have reached their best flowering stage these 
are free enough upon all wood unaffected by 
frost. Very few Roses fail to bloom upon 
the points of young growth except these extra 
strong climbers, and it is a matter of the 
quantity of young grow ths produced that has 
most to do with the number of blooms 
realised. Long rods, when well ripened, will 
mostly carry flowers from every eye through¬ 
out their length, and all the more so if the 
shoots can be secured in a more or less 
horizontal position. I*. U. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

INCREASING BORDER CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

Some years ago, in order to encourage the 
cultivation of the early-flowering outdoor 
Chrysanthemums, I gave to several keen 
allotment holders in the neighbourhood of 
my home a few old stools of the better and 
more reliable varieties, and from that period 
until the present, interest in these flowers has 
developed amazingly. Hitherto, these men 
had thought the Chrysanthemum was quite 
beyond them, associating the flowers with the 
display of big blooms that was held annually 
in November. The advent of these free- 
flowering, outdoor sorts has completely 
changed the aspect of their gardens during 
the autumn months, and they are no longer 
content to grow just the few sorts that I gave 
them, but are each year acquiring 6ome of 
the more recently-introduced varieties. Their 
method of increasing their plants is sim¬ 
plicity itself. Instead of taking cuttings they 
adopt the simple practice of lifting a few of 
the more vigorous specimens so soon as new 
growths develop, in the early spring, break¬ 
ing these up into as many individual pieces 
as possible. As most readers are aware, 
some varieties break away much more freely 
than others, and with these men it is a case 
of the survival of the fittest. Plants 
that do not break up in kindly fashion are 
less popular than those which produce a 
mass of new growths so soon as the days 
lengthen and more genial weather is ex¬ 
perienced. These divided old stools yield 
quite a large number of sucker-growths .with 
roots adhering, and generally far in excess 
of the actual requirements of the. individual 
breaking up hie old plants. These sucker- 
growths are inserted in boxes, cold frames, 
or on the stages of cold greenhouses. Light, 
sandy soil is used, and the rooting is prac¬ 
tically assured because of the suckers that are 
preferred to any other form of cutting, etc. 
These suckers are dibbled in in rows, and a 
few days ago I saw a splendid batch of plants 
that had been raised in this way in a rough 
tool-shed, half of which had been converted 
into a kind of greenhouse. During the next 
month or so there will be abundant oppor¬ 
tunities for increasing plants in this wav. I 
prefer to use a cold frame, which is filled 
with a few inches of light sandv soil made 
rather firm. Divided pieces of old plants 
inserted in this material will, under such 
treatment, develop into very excellent 
plants for planting outdoors a couple of 
months henoe. A. R. H. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A yellow sport from Moneymaker.— The 

excellent. Japanese variety from which the 
new sort has sported is a well-known market 
variety. It is a good white kind, with a stiff, 
erect flower-stalk. The new sort, known as 
Yellow Moneymaker, should become equally 


popular, because the flower partakes of all the 
characteristics of the parent, with this 
addition, that the colour is a pleasing tone of 
soft yellow. The plant has a good constitu¬ 
tion, and is an excellent semi-early (late 
October) flowering variety, that links up the 
period between the flowering of theearly sorts 
and the midseason (November) sorts. For 
cutting, the new sport should be in demand. 
—W. V. T._ 

GARDEN FOOD. 

MME. MAETERLINCK’S HONEY 
RECIPES. 

“The Life of the Bek,” by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, is believed to be the greatest 
book on the subject that ever has or will 
be written, for it is not only great because 
of its wealth of knowledge about beee, but 
because it opens up a new world of thought. 
M. Maeterlinck keeps bees with him wher¬ 
ever he works, and for years has been study¬ 
ing them daily ; and Mine. Maeterlinck, his 
wife, who slmres his love for them, has ex¬ 
perimented with honey until she herself has 
discovered remarkable things. At first Mine. 
Maeterlinck ate honey only in very small 
quantities for a bit of 6weet on toast, but 
later she tried experiments with the deli¬ 
cious syrup of flowers, and now declares that 
she feasts on this food of the gods the year 
round, and that it keeps her well, and. 
“being well, always amiable.” Her varied 
originaL recipes, in which honey plays an 
important part, are different from anything 
that most people have ever tasted, and it is 
no wonder that her friends are always 
begging for her honey dishes. Mine. 
Maeterlinck delights in experiments, and 
when she and her gifted husband are alone 
at the abbey she goes down into the old, 
old kitchen, where the monks cooked their 
dinners for centuries, for the abbey is 
a thousand years old, and makes all 6orts of 
wonderful tilings with honey, singing gaily 
like a bird and perfectly happy. Life is full 
of joy to her. Then 6he sets before her 
expectant husband some new and dainty 
dkh with the honey of hie precious bees in it. 
Honey, she claims, is one of the most whole¬ 
some things that one can eat, and that it 
should be given to children in place of candy 
or sugar and cake to satisfy the demands 
of the craving which all children have for 
sweets and which is the natural call of the 
bodily tissues for ah element that it needs. 
Honey is one of the purest forms of true 
sugar known. It is also a natural preserva¬ 
tive, and bread and cakes made of it will 
keep indefinitely. 

Here are some of Mme. Maeterlinck’s 
favourite honey recipes, and they are in¬ 
deed novel ones : —- 

Oatmeal bread with honey.— To a cup¬ 
ful of rolled oats add three cupfuls of hot 
water, half a cupful of honey, a tablespoon¬ 
ful. of butter, and some salt. When cooled 
to blood heat, add a yeast cake, dissolved. 
Stir in flour till a suitable dough for knead¬ 
ing has been made. Raise overnight and 
make into two loaves. Raise again, and 
then, before placing in the oven to bake, 
brush over the tops with one teaspoouful of 
honey and two of milk blended. 

Honey and sour-milk gingerbread.— 
Blend together one cupful of honey, half a 
cupful of butter, half a cupful of sour milk, 
two eggs well beaten, two cupfuls of flour, 
half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, the same 
of ginger, half a teaspoonful of salt, and 
one and three-quarters of a teaspoonful of 
soda. Heat the honey and butter together, 
and just before it reaches the boiling point 1 
remove from the fire, then add the sour 
milk and eggs, and so forth. When cool, 
coat with a thin icing. Children love this 
gingerbread, and every week, while at 
naudrille, Mme. Maeterlinck gives it away 
to the peasant children, who come shvlv i 
asking for it. { 

Hot rice with honey and butter.— . 
W as h a cupful of rice in many waters till 
all cloudiness is removed. Drain and ^ 

plunge into a quart of boiling water, add- I 
ing a teaspoonful of salt and a bit of lard < 
the size of a filbert. Boil for twenty < 
minutes. Remove and drain and mix with ] 
two heaped tablespoonfuls of butter, and i 
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pour over ail as much honey as the taste re- 
quires. Some prefer Mme. Maeterlinck’s 
w ay of heating the honey, &6 nhe &lwav6 does 
for rice and for use on ’pancakes or griddle- 
cakes. 

Delicious honey mousse. -Beat well tbs 
yolks of four eggs and then heat into them 
gradually a cupful of strained honey Heat 
gradually until thick, 6tirring constantly. 
Remove and cool, and then add the whites of 
the four eggs that have been whipped to a 
stiff froth. Then add a pint of whipped 
cream and blend all together. Pack in ice 
and salt and freeze without, stirring. 

Then Mme. Maeterlinck makes wonder¬ 
ful fruit preserves, using honey in place of 
sugar, and the blended flavours of fruit and 
honey are wonderfully delicious, quite beyond 
description. Quinces preserved with honey 
are the most tempting things in the world, a 
dish for the gods. Served with whipped 
cream they make a rich deesert. Mme 
Maeterlinck makes many cooked sauces with 
honey, each quite different from the other-, 
and 6he merely follows out old recipes, save 
that she substitutes honey in place of sucar, 
an ingredient which she never uses for her 
self, and only has in her cuisine to accomum 
date the tastes of others. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Nettle as a vegetable.-I do not 

know wliether the common Nettle is either 
known or appreciated to the 6ame extent in 
England as it is in Ireland as a vegetable 
In the north of Ireland there is a very com- 
moil spring dish know n as “ Nettle champ, 
or “Nettle Bullion,” which consists simply 
of cooked Nettles mashed up with Potato*. 
Peel the Potatoes and place them in a sauce¬ 
pan or pot with cold water. When the water 
begins to boil place a handful of young, 
tender Nettle tops on top of the Potato*-. 
When the latter are cooked drain and mask 
Potatoes and Nettles together. The result 
jng mixture has a dirtv greenish colour but 
a delightful flavour, especially when eaten 
with a little butter or bacon fat. Nettles 
boiled and served like Spinach are also very 
good. A friend of mine who was dining with 
me on one occasion, when helped to boiled 
and mashed Nettles, said: “That i* about 
tlie best Spinach I ever tasted,” and when 
told the Spinach was Nettle would hardly 
believe it possible. Amongst the older 
country folk in this district there is a saying 
to the effect that “ You must eai Nettles nine 
times before Midsummer’s Day.” One great 
benefit about the Nettle is its cheapne*. 
Those who live in the country have only to 
go out into the fields and gather all they re 
quire, and those who live in town, and wlm 
possess cycles, can easily gather a supply 
when out for a country run.—H. H. Brows- 
RIGG. Fairmount House, Moira, Co. do\n\- 
Sweet Corn In Ireland.— I have just 
noticed in Gardening Illustrated of the 
2 nd inet. an article on the possibility of 
growing Sweet Corn in the British Isles. A 
few years ago I grew a few plants (from seed 
obtained from Messrs. Burpee) at Shoeburv- 
neas, Essex. Last year I grew here a good 
row each of Burpee’s Golden Bantam and 
Howling Mob; both were a great success, 
bore very well, and were delicious. I P w ' 
ferred Golden Bantam—the cobs are smaller, 
but the core is smaller still, and it is ver . v 
sweet. I planted in the open, at the same 
time as main-crop Peas, soaking the wed 
before planting. As far as I could tell prac¬ 
tically every seed came up, and I had to thin 
out a great number. Having eaten Sweet 
Corn in India, South Africa, and at home, I 
knew how to appreciate the high quality of 
these two varieties.—G. P. C. Cooke, 
Ordnance House. Ennis , Co. Clare. 

Pear Bonne de Mallnes.-This Pear 
now coming freely from the Cape. Fruu- 
eaters may be happy for the future with two 
worlds working together for their pleasure. 
As soon as this fruit is quite gone out of 
our gardens and markets it comes to us from 
the Cape in a size rather larger than our 
own. Though good in flavour, it is not quite 
so rich as the fruits grown in northern 
France and England ; but, still, a precious 
aid to the table at this time.—W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS^ 

YUCCA GLORIOSA AT ILFRACOMBE. 
Wf have eo often dealt with this Yucca that we 
reluctantly illustrate it again. But its extra¬ 
ordinary good effect in picturesque surround¬ 
ing* overcomes our scruples. It is curious 
tht this plant, which is, on the whole, the 
Dost effective of hardy plants, has been so 
neglected in nurseries that it is difficult to 
get a stock of it, although by no means diffi¬ 
cult of propagation. We published recently 
a note from the director of the Missouri 
Gardens showing the regions in which it is 
common. Happily in our country it is quite 
hudy over a great area. l„ this Devon 
garden the effect is very striking. We find 

i'rfjfl P “Iff 8<d oM that th « “hoots are 
HKlioed to fall o pieces, but if these are cut 

l j iT ^ df . c,eao inserted in the 

a shovelful of sand below them, 
•*; root very well. other ways are by 


uARDEJs ING ILLUSTRATED. 
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play, attaining to a height of 4 feet, and bear- 
havin^fc!? ° f f gr<ia 1 t b€aut y» individual flowers 
across’ f ° Und measurin & alm °st 6 inches 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Goat’lf^L Har J landi -— 1 like Hartland's 
Goat s Rue, partly because of its variegated 

du,W IT also bw ;‘ M “• flo»e re 

lu J".?" 1 by " hich time there ,e 
in tl I* L f ‘l’®! ^negation left, its value 

iTh, ^^ 1 - Vlng ln it8 “P ri "g foliage. 

' .1 a T greo “ free: >’ '"'•legated with 

I white, so much so indeed as to give one in 
spring the idea, if we look a little off, that it 

; n euZTu? 8 Plant With whit - 
in summer it bears good spraws of the Pea 

ut^Xea'Inr ", h r h 

kT; r a11 , them hJac an< l White, but I may 
tt 3Sr ' g | th ." t 1 am “Peaking from 
• • of la,st y ear ’ 6 blcoms. It is 

^ginning to a ® 61,mo a pretty appear- 
ance w,th ,te silver and greenvariegati^ 


j lifting and drying off practically every 
[ season. I would like to know something 
more about the different species than I do 
with regard to this question of lifting 
annually. 

Greig’s Tulip. —This handsome Tulip I 
like very much. It is rather singularly 
marked in its foliage, the glaucous leaves 
being finely spotted over with deep-brown 
spots. The flowers are big for the stature of 
the plant, and then they are of such vivid 
, scarlet that they strike the eye a long way 
off. I am not surprised that some 
enthusiasts in bulb culture known to me are 
delighted with some of these Tulips. If I 
were disposed to be critical I might suggest 
that the flowers of Greig's Tulip are rather 
too big for the height of the plant. I know 
of no Tulip species which really gives me so 
much pleasure as TTilipa Greigi. It does 
very well with rne, but so far it ha a not in¬ 
creased much. 

The Cyclamen-flowered Daffodil.— 
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lacca glonosa in the gardens oj the Iljracombe Hotel, Ilfracombe. 


vlu.-li occur "bout tlie roots aVof ‘ I TV UI ’ S N,,T flowering.- I have been 
p“ rL®^ d planls in time. ’a« re I over the Tulips which I have had in 

Jr ^ue bdntl f Perhaps best on pic- S;. 88ld<! ? for two or three years without 

«■■■-- ^nks and rortc Zu - • p ! c 1 Ilf t ,0 g and resting, and I find there i© a big 

erence in their ways. It. is a great annov 
0 to hfiw» I iff _ 7 


PriThf rwks “ Pot Madly j„ the riff 8 and 1 r,nd there >* » big 

•I t , “ “ Particular where fS*"" 8 * ln ‘''“if wave. It is a great annoy® 

'.«»<! It doe, well i„ any wi , *® r ® I have to lift Tulirw every year, to 

ftlnting ClariUoi wi-- ’ thera o(T a,,<1 « iv « ‘hem a rest, and I 

Mv well if"S?,? Gladioli do per- I" * nv ? 6omc “J ll ho co,t “S<’ rs "ho worn 

1; ” «c«iooaflr t ^ S ut in a dormant state ih C,U T of tho «W-f*whioned Tulip, 
'd«,, oM “ a ^. ,0 "" d that plants so treated I- 8 ® °" l r0D L - v ® ar to - vcar without any 
,!l «libi& oil 1 ” 1 ? for ‘he most import 1 hire" V®" and ,, fl “W“ r fr «’ : y. while we 
laired the JL, Skould ««rlv blooms he re h -w n,ou . rn lhat oure . mo '« modern pes- 
’--• drained fI^I,° L,g h L now to be placed in' r Wy ’. 8,ve P lent - V of Ie »'«s but few flowers. 

to*** and covered with I h |T/ ‘h® day and aaked 

nun what he el id to his clumps of Tulips. 
His reply was : “ I lift them up in clumps 
when my border is being dug over and 
manured, and then I set the clumps back 

7 dividinnr tLairvi r. rv C T_..a . 


* or ^ „T' ff boxes a ^d covers 
P;,r ke placed in a ° S ° f t fJcb ®oiI/ They 
•* mjf a C00[ greenhouse or ‘ 


rcntilate ^freely an^ Tuh I manured ’, and then 1 ®et‘ the clumps back 
*nT l \ pI<?nt ^’ of water must 1 ^ ' a ^ aU1 ’ only dlvldin g t,1€m in tw o if I want to 
h.;Iv e,t€ mi »t l>e rich and J n ^ S, ve 601116 awa Y or to mali « another group.” 
^**n*L? Dd ’ specially f qr the Childs' * 1 ^ ** ^f rtainIy eirnp,e treatment, yet the 
^former ; n Vftr2eucfi ’ a goodcxSisure I haS g0t ^ 1 Tul , lf>s from a d<? corative 

groups makes animn! ^ i ' ^ infc of V16W * 1 th^k the early Tulips are 

06 aD lffi P°sing dis- the least suitable for this, and that they 
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I feting on the advice of a friend r 
in two or throe bulbs of this and 1UVe6ted 
thc.se are now flowering nr *ii*?? of 

| ! Daff,Klil s I have seen t'his L f hi 
quaintest, far more so indeed’ /l th kp tJie 
the triandrus hybrids’I ’ t j ian 600,0 of 
last year. Tlic u ( T? at a 6,, °'v 

menu turn back f 11C 1 , °°ter seg- 

way the long, handle*'yeUo““T full<!st 
cannot fail to apical ta'fh.i trum P €t » 
curious in flowers I h° J i lo ' €r of the 
[? Ukes 60010 moisture during^the ^ 

time, and i ha . • , /* n « t0 ° growing 

planting it in aTow ptt of m? m ,;'" 8 7 
garden, where the place ecu III t Ie . rwk 
logs from the higher bits of til tb ®, draln - 
lbl3 - venr "■-'• bulSa have donl wel|"° rk - 

Campanula Trachelium — The*-* 
some rather nice double varieties at 

and I have been growing the douhU^ 

I on© for somo time. What trn„i i 
I thafc the slems are too weak tn 63 7110 16 
I flowers, and that even when t?ed^P h P ° rt , th « 
does not look well. I should like 1^1®,^®‘ 
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those who know this have found this defect. 
I am not disposed to keep the plant if I can 
do nothing to improve it in this respect, as, 
upon the whole, it is a coarse thing, and not 
nearly so good for the border as some of the 
many other Bellflowers we have within our 
reach. The single varieties are still less 
worth growing. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


FANCY TUFTED PANSIES FOR THE 
BORDER. 

What the grower of Tufted Pansies de¬ 
scribes as fancy is generally understood to 
be a variety having flowers something in the 
way of those of the old and popular Countess 
of Kintore. This variety probably is as well 
known as any, but its habit of growth is tall 
and ungainly. The late Mr. Chas. Jordan, 
when he had charge of the gardens in 
Regent’s Park, used to think very highly of 
this old sort, and he made excellent use of 
it in association with other subjects in the 
beds and borders. The rambling habit of 
this plant appealed to him, and he would 
create striking effects by planting Countess 
of Kintore between white Marguerites, and 
the growths, carrying a free display of blos¬ 
soms, would overgrow the Marguerites, and 
sometimes attain a height of about 2 feet. 
Readers must not imagine that all the fancy- 
coloured Pansies are as tall as the variety 
mentioned, or that their flowers are so beau¬ 
tiful. The colour of the blossoms of 
Countess of Kintore may be described as deep 
bluish-purple, shaded white. A variety 
having quite a good habit of growth and 
flowering freely is Cottage Maid. The colour 
is purple with a white blotch on each petal. 
A variety that has flowers not unlike those 
of Countess of Kintore is Ella Anderson, but 
the habit of the plant, is much better. A 
fine flower, very similar in its colouring to 
Countess of Kintore, is Mrs. C. F. Gordon. 
The habit of this is good, but, unfortunately, 
the plant is late in coming into flower, and 
it is a - rather shy bloomer. A dainty fancy, 
and a seedling from Countess of Kintore, is 
Etheliiule. In this instance the blue colour¬ 
ing is of a richer hue. Red braes Bronze and 
Bronze Kintore are two bronze-coloured 
fancies that merit recognition. The former 
is coloured old gold and bronze, and the 
latter a fine bronze that some growers 1 ke 
In The Mearns the colour may Ik? described 
as rich plum, upper petals erlged white. A 
large bed of this sort in full blossom is effec¬ 
tive Princess Beatrice, a variety very 
popular a decade since, is a large and hand¬ 
some variety. The plant flowers freely, rosy- 
lilac with a darker centre aptly describing 
the colouring. A newer variety, named 
Nellie Harston, is quite novel in its. mark¬ 
ings ; creamy-white, rayless centre, with 
heavv cloud of greyish-lilac. Among the 
darker fancies must Ik? mentioned Dr. 
McFarlane. The flowers are of beautiful 
form and the colour, velvety purple, shaded 
lavender on lower petals. A variety named 
Jackanapes is also very ehowv. The top 
petals are chocolate, and the lower petals 
W yellow. There are many 

CAMPANULA PULLA AND ITS 
HYBRIDS. 

OF all the dwarf Bellflowers there is hardly 
one which surpasses in beauty Campanula 
nulla a charming little plant with lovely 
pale-green leaves and thread-like stems of o 
greyish hue, from the top of which is bus- 
pended a lovely bell of the finest violet-blue 
This drooping bell is of the most beautiful 
colour, especially in the interior. Much ha/- 
been said about its cultivation. Some find 
this almost absurdly easy, others find it 
grows but. indifferently, and stdl more, per 
baps admit that it does not flourish with 
them as they would like, and too frequently 
disappears. As to the cause of the in¬ 
different growth, or, still vyorse, of the 
failure of Campanula pulla, it is not easy to 
give a definite verdict. It is easy, perhaps, 
to advance a theory, but when we come to 
stern facts we are "confronted with difficul¬ 
ties. C. pulla will often thrive where we 
hardly expect it to do so, and, dn the con- 1 


trary, it will frequently fail in apparently improved by inserting tufts of Stonecrap 
ideal places. Given a cool corner in peat or between them. Another flowering plant 
loam, sand, and leaf-soil, it will probably which cannot be surpassed for edging » the 
do provided there is no lime in the soil, but white Pink. At any season of the year it# 
it is not certain that it w ill. It is a lovely silvery foliage is pleasant to the eye, though 
little flower, which I have seen doing well in more so when almost hidden by a matt of 
an artificial moraine, with, peat and loam snow-white, 6wcetly-scented flowers. The 
and sand beneath and a layer of chips above. Pink will stand pretty rough treatment, and 
Its lovely hybrid, C. pulloides, is every' may be kept in line by annual cutting back, 
whit as beautiful as its parent, and Mr. London Pride may also be mentioned is 
Archer-Hind was fortunate in securing it. suitable for the same purpose and position 
As for its appearance, I can only say that in the vegetable garden. For the flower 
the flowers are bigger than in C. pulla; garden we have other plants which can he 
less graceful, perhaps. Why it is less hardy used with good effect. Among these we have 
than C. pulla remains a mystery. I ques- the small-leaved Ivy, both golden, vane- 
tion if it will ever Ik? plentiful (although it gated, and green-foliaged. These at first 
grows more freely to begin w ith than pulla), must have the shoots pegged into the desired 
as it has a curious habit of disappearing in line, and afterwards kept within bound# by 
winter. As it “is never safe to prophesy the use of the shears. A selection may ako 
unless you know.” so it is hopeless to give a be made from the following flowering 
reason for this demise. Its shades of blue plants: —Sweet Alyssum, Arabia. Aubrietias 
are lovely. (Rock Cress), Candytuft, Cerastium toroeD- 

C. pulla lias oilier children, probably of toeum, Gentians, Heucheras, Tufted Pansies. 


the same origin- between pulla and tur 
binata. There are two, both named G. F 


Veronica rupestris, V. taurica, Erica carnen 
and varieties. Skimmia, and the Pernetiu 


to a grower who does a large business in 
this way, and he told me his annual s.ock of 
Paul Crampel was close on fifteen thousand, 
and these nearly all in 5-inch pots. King os 
Denmark follows the scarlet in favour, and 


Wilson, and both raised in Edinburgh by the are suitable plants for forming an edging to h 
late Mr. Anderson Henry. Why he named clumps of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc. * 
them the 6aine nobody knows, although they _ R- L 

qw d «r!. b il tiH \1 °nlfnt C i l FAVOURITE SUMMER PLANTS FOR 

Otll^r, 1 nO \ ftr6 both Io\01\ Ilttlo ^ IT r? utthttdd 4 \T f* \ DHITV AYh 

with largo, open, semi-pendent fkmeri, par- THE SUBURBAN GARDEN AND 
taking more of the turbinata character than VV1IV u , 13 , * . , 

C. pulloides. The main difference between Although the selection for the above w 
them lies in the colour of the leaves, which n ? u °k more varied than in bvgone yean*, 
in the one arc green and in the other llK ' r J ls d «“ bt th I at 
yellowish. The former is the better doer of favourites. I put the 

to a cTower who does a larce business in 
l 10 f'f°i’ an 18 ’ 1U °P ,nion > more jjjjg wa jr an j j 1€ tolJ m e his annual s.ock of 

)€ f r U 1 11 ‘ _ , Paul Crampel was close on fifteen thousand, 

My experience of thet-e Campanulas is that and these nea-rlv all in 5-inch pots. King <>■ 
they nil require top-dreeing at intervals, Denraark f 0 R 0ws the scarlet in favour, and 
employing fine soil with a good deal of sand sometimes almost equals it owing to the A 
in it. and seeing that they never suffer from g reilt ^ r endurance of the flowers*. Lucres \ 
want of water. I preVr to give them good j s tke favourite pink. The susceptibility of 
«oakings in summer, although this means foliage of Marguerites to the attack of 

that they must Ik? planted’ in well-drained the leaf-boring maggot and its early dii- 
oositions, so that the surplus water may figure me nt have been responsible for a 
drain a wav rapidlv. A flattish part of the greatlv-lessened demand for these pbaie, 
rock garden should be selected for these and this was not altogether to be regretted, 
charming little Campanulas. as they were getting rather overdone, visions 

S. Arnott. of scarlet and white or scarlet and yew* 

- meeting one at every turn. It is plwsMt 

GARDEN EDGINGS. to notice a growing partiality for‘ 

Among other important spring work will be n: “raediutrf’&dipot. 

.hat o eee.ng to the edgngn m both flower , , , eUk | (1 being very pleasing, alike in 
and kitchen gardens. Unless these are main- w ? ndo Vbox and border. PiccoO, » jUrk 
tamed in proper condition the garden will variet vvith a large trua5 . j s one of theborf. 
present an uncared-for appearance, how- Tvv . leaved Pelargoniums hold their own for 
ever well the planting or cropping may be w i' ndow -boxes. 3fw. Hawlev, Galilee, GIoiw 
done. For some years ornamental tiles have de Lorraine, and Souvenir de Ghana 


GARDEN EDGINGS. 


taken the place of live edging used formerly Turn€r ar€ a n good . Nothing more is re¬ 
in many gardens, but I prefer the latter flldr€d if twigs are set somewhat thickly 
when suitable material is used and main- t j ie on w hieh the plants may run, w 


tained in good order. It may lie urged that that the height may be increased and a better 
there is less trouble connected with the use effect produced, a remark that also app’ 1 ’ 5 
of tiles, and that they do not encourage to Verbenas and Petunias when these are 
.dugs and other vermin. It does not follow, used for a similar purpose. Begonias h» ve 
however, that they are altogether satisfac- for some yeans found a home in the ^ 
tory, as they are not only liable to become well as the large garden, and ooneidef* * 
misplaced, and present an uneven margin, numbers are now used for window-boxes, o 
but frost often causes them to split and which purpose it is advisable to have e 
crumble away, and thus entail extra trouble and droo-pmg varieties respectively tor 
and expense to -replace them. It is, how- and front, vvith a bit of Koniga variega 
ever, more to plants suitable for various droop over the-sides. Great P ain ^ * w 
positions that I wish to refer, and the-way have young plants of Fuchsias 
they should be treated. the mark, and well-grown symmetric. 

For the margin of the vegetable quarters b® quantity by e ^c : 'y 

there is still nothing so good as Box when * r f in small g popular 

confined to a neat, cW line. Thin, from twn with Tufted Pm 
the want of timely attention in the way of of all dnarf plants. - er Ballet Gir). 

clipping, soon becomes overgrown, and in fof window-boxes. . Hoffmann, simfl*' 
many instances gappy, when the only alter- "'^^"LTofd^ferffitw* «* 
native is to lift, divide, and replant. Another ? ’ 

u-seful plant that I have used with the best P interesting feature last rear was occf 
-esults for the same purpose is the Golden sio * al planting of Veronica Antesoni ^ 
Thyme. Indeed this too, may be also used ata *, a g ^, un dwork of a bronwlM™ 
with good effect in the flower garden, as its fi brou8 Begonia. This Veronica i» » 
nerfume is always appreciated. Thrift was come add ition to the list of tender pW» 
%t one time frequently used as an edging suitable for outdoor summer planting,^ 9 
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one time ireouently used as an edging suitable for outdoor summer planting, - 
plant, and can still be recommended for the gpjkes of blue flowers forming a pleasing 
purpose, as its habit of growth is naturally trast to the rich foliage. This same elew® 
neat and compact, while in addition a mass of richness should be a characterisLC re»w^ ; 
of rose-purple flowers is produced in summer of plants chosen for gardens underw 
which is a further attraction. Chalk flints, eideration, and this Veronica, tbe «« 
which I prefer to the formal tile, are some- trope above named (Piccoli), Begonias^ <\ 
times used as an edging, and they are cer- Hope, Lafayette, and Bertim, eell-coio . 
tainly more lasting. Such an edging cab be Fufehsias, and Antirrhinum Sunset flH{P 
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®Tieas. ^ iucla®/ On the other hand, plants of harden, and finally prick them, off into a 
«;*»: moefW^whed-out colour and of strag- | frame or a hotbed in which, for instance, 
tlae- fang, iiwgalw habit should be avoided. ^ Potatoes have been forced, or where there is 
™ E. B. S. but a slight amount of heat left in the bed. 

ir*!^ " | Treated in this way, the plants will be of 

najjj. NOTES AND REPLIES. good size by the time they are required for 


notes and replies. 


Ki' Ic . 2uij plants with red leaves.- Would you I placing in the beds or borders. The soil 
. Ml k 11 oe tin; names of .any red ieaved herba- should be freelv manured and deeplv stirred 
u •’ -** l want to All a bed with them?— - - - - *-- — • - 1 - 


& w w 1 wau 1 ! beforehand, as these Phloxes succeed best in 

[Lobelia fulgens, any form. In winter, a deep-rooting medium.—A. W. 
for evergreen herbs, nothing is so good as The double Snowflake.— I have been much 
a the Barrenworts (Epimedium). The Giant interested in an excellent bloom of the double 
Itt, tr■jfafritu (MiegMsa) are very good, but they Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum fiore 
-iiai ;-i«t be in the full sun. The leaves of eome pleno), which was 6ent to me by a Cheshire 
nrietiee of the Alum Root (Heuchera) are lady gardener who is both an able and en- 
Itior alw very beautiful in the winter.] thusiastic lover of bulbous plants. This 

«. At?- phlox Orummondl.—This free-flowering double variety is now very scarce, and it 
to? : mnaal ahouhl find a place in every garden bears the reputation of being not only difTi- 
ns.1t.: wlwre a brilliant display all through the cult to grow* but also to flower when it is 
rr Mummer and well into the autumn is desired, cultivated successfully. It would appear 
iha/lbe varieties of the tall-growing, large- , always to have been a scarce plant, and it is 
V. id. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

SAXIFRAGA SCARDICA VERA. 
That Saxifraga scardica is a variable fepecies 
there can be no doubt, since at the moment 
of writing I have at least three—probably 
four—varieties known by this name, each one 
of which is distinct The 1 mo6t distinct, as 
it is also, I believe, the rarest, certainly the 
most beautiful of them all in its characteris¬ 
tically encrusted, freely-pitted rosette* of 
leaves, is that shown in the illustration ac¬ 
companying these notes, and which was 
figured* in the “Botanical Magazine,” 
March, 1909, tab. 8,243. The plant differs 
from the majority figuring under this name 
in its more silvery and acutely-pointed 
leaves, the conspicuous presence of a number 
of intrarnarginal pits or markings, so well 
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lica,” which 1 have never seen, aiul which, 
he further adds, “is probably not in culti¬ 
vation.” 

From the garden point of view, all these 
scardica forms are valuable—valuable be¬ 
cause of their easy growth and free-flower¬ 
ing. That now figured, however, is prob¬ 
ably one of the most delicate rooting of them 
all, and one, too, impatient of much mois¬ 
ture, either at the root or overhead. Hence, 
those who possess it should guard it care¬ 
fully, planting it in rocky crevice or fissure, 
where absolute drainage would be assured, 
and where also it would not he likely to be 
in direct and constant contact with rich 
vegetable soils. The plant most usually met 
with in commerce under the name is S. 
scardica obtusa, a free-growing plant with an 
abundance of milk-white flowers in February 
and March. This plant bears a certain 
affinity to S. Rocheliana, and with many of 
the fine attributes of that well-known kind, 
should be grown by all. Native of the 
Balkan Peninsula. E. H. Jenkins. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


AURICULAS. 

Those who may happen to possess old gar¬ 
dening books will be able to note the im¬ 
portant position occupied by the Auricula in 
iormer days. The Auricula, like the 
Polyanthus, was in the height of its glory 
some seventy years ago, and even in my 
young days the Auricula-frame or house was 
a feature* in many gardens. The Auricula- 
frame was fitted up with shelves like a 
small greenhouse, and one saw plants in 
the gardens of working men, who might 
possess a couple of dozen named kinds. When 
a young man I lodged with ft tailor, a most 
enthusiastic gardener, and who, in a very 
small town garden, grew Chrysanthemums 
and Auriculas remarkably well. I have a dis¬ 
tinct remembrance of the loving care lavished 
on the latter, and how I was called upon to 
admire them when in bloom. 1 remember 
also the journeys he made into the country to 
collect compost and other things deemed 
necessary. Dry cow dung collected in the 
pastures he considered indispensable, but this 
was got together early in the year, so that it 
was sweetened and quite free from grubs. 
Good loam and cow dung, with about one- 
eighth of coarse sand, form an ideal compost 
when it is a question of growing Auriculas in 
pots, and really I think that many things 
grown in this way are not so worthy of the 
labour and care that pot culture entails. To 
those not familiar with the finest varieties 
of this hardy plant the beautiful refined tints 
would come as a revelation, and ray opinion 
is that whoever may once take up their cul¬ 
ture is never likely to abandon it. There is 
a peculiar charm about the Auricula which 
few hardy flowers possess, and I have always 
been able to understand why they exercised 
such a potent influence on a past generation 
of gardeners. 

The Auriculas are, of course, hardy, but 
the advantage of growing them in pots is 
that the flowers can be guarded against the 
changeable nature of our English springs. 
Planted in the open their beauty is liable to 
be marred by heavy rains and frosts, which, 
of course, they are free from under glass. 
After blooming they need just enough water 
to keep them plump, and if the season is very 
hot they may be stood on the north side of 
a wall or fence, and in a rainy season such 
aa wc sometimes get it is advisable to lay the 
pots on their sides, otherwise the fibrous 
roots are apt to decay. In August they must 
be started into new growth, as this is the 
month in which the Auricula season com¬ 
mences, and the condition of the plants at 
blooming time depends in no small degree 
upon what is done at that particular season. 
The compost having been prepared in the 
above-mentioned way, each plant has to be 
carefully overhauled, working away as much 
of the old soil as you possibly can, potting 
firmly but not hard. Stand them where they 
get abundant light and plenty of sun, and 
about the middle of September they should 
be Under glass, so that heavy rains are kept 


off, but giving them full exposure in fine 
weather. Shelter during the winter is all 
that is necessary, for the Auricula being to 
hardy, ordinary frosts will do no harm. 
Should the weather, however, be exception¬ 
ally severe, it is as well to cover the glass 
with mats or litter. From November until 
the middle of February no water will be 
needed. About this time there will be in¬ 
dications of new growth, and then, if the soil 
is dry, a watering should be given. Although 
protection is thus given against inclement 
weather, there must not be the least approach 
to coddling. The Auricula loves full ex¬ 
posure to sun and air, so that the lights must 
be drawn off in mild weather. Confinement 
will weaken the growth of the foliage; 
the flowers will be deficient of substance, 
and will not fully display the refined beauty 
and delicacy of tint which distinguish them 
when the health conditions are normal. Lieht 
shade when the flowers are open will lengthen 
the blooming time. Sometimes a few days 
of hot weather will destroy the beauty of the 
flowers, arid will naturally promote quick fer¬ 
tilisation, which causes the blooms to fade 
quickly. Frosts, which are apt to mar the 
beauty of the Auricula in the open ground, 
are, of course, guarded against, and this 
compensates the grower for the greater labour 
involved by pot culture. 

I think it must in a great measure have 
been the improvement of the Primrose that 
caused the Auricula to be neglected. Being 
of such a free-growing nature, and so easily 
i-aised from seeds, the more slow-growing and 
less brilliant Auricula fell into neglect. The 
fact is that although no great difficulties 
attend its culture it cannot be treated as an 
I ordinary border plant w ith any prospect of 
success. It will live and even bloom under 
such conditions, but only in a half-hearted 
1 way ; the flowers will be deficient of 6ize and 
‘ colour. Whoever wishes to see the Auricula 
at its best as an open-air flower must select 
a spot well open to sunshine and air, but 
sheltered from rough winds which, carrying 
raindrops with them, bruise und tarnish the 
delicate beauty of the flowers. A west 
aspect is preferable, as the sun cannot shine 
on the blooms in early morning after a frosty 
night. Auriculas delight in good loam ; in 
very light, sandy soil they are apt to be 
deficient of vigour, and in heavy, moisture- 
holding land the roots are apt to perish. The 
would-be Auricula grower must endeavour to 
correct deficiencies. To the very light 
ground he must add good loam or pulverised 
clay, and the heavy soil must l>e made more 
porous by means of leaf-mould, burnt earth, 
or river sand. In all eases nourishment must 
not be omitted, but the manure must have 
been sweetened by contact with the air for 
some months before using. Seplernber is the 
best time for planting, although it mav be 
| done in early spring. C. 

lhjfleet. 

AZALEA ROSJEFLORA. 

Having grown this charming Azalea since 
the days when quite a small plant cost a 
guinea, the note of your correspondent, 
M. L. Williams, is of especial interest. In 
i the southern counties of England, including 
the London district, it forms a delightful 
rockwork shrub that is, where the con¬ 
ditions are favourable— for, like ull other 
Azaleas, it needs a fairly moist soil, in the 
! composition of which there is a fair amount 
of vegetable matter. Under these conditions 
' it will grow and flower freely. An important 
point to be considered is that it should be go 
situated that the flowers do not get Bplashed 
by the mud during wet weather, which, 

, owing to its dwarf habit, is liable to happen. 
Though so distinct in general appearance, 
this Azalea is classed as a variety of Azalea 
j indica. This particular variety came from 
Japan, and was first known as Azalea 
Rollisoni, after the firm who distributed it. 
Beside this it is also known as Azalea bal- 
saminmflora, in fact, according to the Kew 
‘Hand List” its correct name is Rhododen¬ 
dron indicum balsaminoeflorum. The name 
of rosoeflora is, however, ft most appropriate 
one, as the double, prettily imbricated 


flowers are, just as they commence to open, | 
like tiny Rose-buds. In a greenhouse where 
a temperature of 45 degs. to 60 degs. j$ 
maintained, this Azalea, as a rule, keeps up 
a scattered display of blossoms during the ! 
winter months; then, with the early days of : 
the spring, the remaining blossoms quickly 
expand, and a goodly show is then kepi up 
for some little time. .In its early days ihe 
flowers of Azalea rosmflora were much 
appreciated for buttonholes; now they are 
not nearly large enough. It is not at all diffi¬ 
cult to strike from cuttings, indeed, it should 
not be propagated in any other way, for iti 
low-tufted, spreading habit of growth i» then ‘ 
seen at its best. It does not grow so freely 1 
as the variety Hexe, which has been below 
now noted in Gardening Illustrated, and 
is too spreading in habit to form such at 
ideal little flowering plant a« that <k*A 
When Azalea ros® flora was very scarce 1 
know of a case in which some plants wen , 
sent to one of the Belgian cultivators to b* 
increased. A stock was worked up, but tl> 
plants were all grafted on to naked steme. a 
is done in the case of Azalea indica. lathi 
way the plants of A. rosoeflora were nevei 
seen to advantage, and the principal pur 
pose they served was as an object k«on oj 
how not to do it.—X. 

-In the interesting notes frw — 

Weston-super-Mare, in Gardening lux? 
trated of February ‘24th, I observe an sp 
preciative mention of this. It is now, 1 k* 
called Rhododendron indicum, var. balsam: 
meflorum. It is, however, more frequently 
known as Azalea rosoeflora, and I prefe 
that to the more cumbrous name I havejusj 
given. Your contributor says:— 1 "I belief 
this is a good deal hardier than A. sinensis 
but not so satisfactory as A. mollis in tin 
open. Will anyone who has tried it tv 
how it succeeds as a rockery ornament’ 

It has proved thoroughly hardy with roe h 
a considerable number of year#.’ It i« on i 
rockery where it has been for nearly sew 
years, and 1 grew it in my former cardei 
on the Kirkcudbrightshire coast for eevnru 
years before that. The only drawback i., 
Kas outside is that the flowers may be ov?n 
taken by late frosts, which disfigure tlx" 
margins of the blooms by taking out tb 
colour. This can be avoided by putting * 
handlight over the plant in the evennci 
should there be any danger of frost. It ■. 
only in exceptional seasons, however, tb* 
the* flowers are thus disfigured. I look upoi,. 
it as one of my favourite rockwork shrub* 
It is growing in common loam, with pkni 
of stones, and on the north-west elope of 
rockery.- S. A., Dumfries. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Larkspurs In pots.— I have found Lark 

spurs very useful ns pot plants for h« 
winter flowering, sowing the seeds in Augo# 
and September, and giving them cool-fram 
treatment until they show signs of blooming 
when they are removed t,o the greenhouse 
They can, of course, be sown now in smal 
pots and brought on for a summer display 
shifting as required. It is in winter aw 
early spring when they appeal the n><* 
strongly in the greenhouse. Their easy cut 
ture should commend them to the owner o 
the small greenhouse, especially when tin 
maximum of flower at a minimum of cost i* 
taken into account. If given too high # tem 
perature the flowers are pale, and thin u 
substance. It is a good plan to sow Irony 1 -’ 
to nine seeds in each pot,, thinning two 
down when they have formed their first roog 
leave®. Earlier blooming may be had _t>} 
sowing in pots now, giving frame protects 
for a time, and ultimately planting outdoor 
where they are to flower. For this pun** 
the dwarf Stock-flowered or Emperor strain* 
are best.— West Wilts. 

Cyclamens alter blooming (C- 
The plants that have done flowerm? msj n 
stood in a cool-frame, but they should be . 

lust as carefully as if in bloom. The pet| . 

be stood far enouph apart to avoid crflwcing- . 
they show signs of coins to rest the water s PI’> 
should be diminished, and during June and W • 
will not require much water. After this, if a p 
little moister. the youmr leaves will soon wf ■ 1 
the plants may be shaken clear of the *od and re¬ 
potted in a mixture of loam. Ieaf-mouM, m »» 
These should provide a fine display rtti t year. 
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jit dealing with a pyramid, most, if not all, of to tho drying influence of 6un and wind, 

__ * the branches emanating from the stems may must remain undisturbed till actually re- 

be left, but side or subsidiary ones are not quired. To keep the wood and bark sound 
RIVAL. required. In the case of bush-trees the best and plump, it is a good plan to insert the 

k7tow one of Mr. Ross’s best. The tree nay is to leave as many branches as will, ends in a bucket or water-pot partly filled 
&^and makes a pretty, neat, open when the scions make growth, furnish a with water when the time arrives to make 
‘NoSPw* Paradise stock. The fruit colours sufficiency of new branches to secure open- use of them. In the meantime, provide a 
salmon-red, and is of good brisk centred, 6\ r mmefcrioal - shaped specimens, sufficient quantity of broad strips of raffia to 
^ , |»rour, beinc in season for dessert October, , Although leaving too many branches is a bind the scions on with, and grafting wax 
- Jt ■jtfwnher: later on it loses flavour. It was matter to be deprecated, one important fact with which to exclude air and moisture from 
^^■id award of merit by the Iruit Com- j ias to borne in mind, and that is the more I them. This is much more serviceable than 


■ apple rival. 

I is one of Mr. Ross’s best, 


id award of merit by the Fruit Com- to be borne in mind, and that is the more them. This is much more serviceable than 
of tho Royal Horticultural Society, there are of them within reason the more clay, and once it is applied there is no 
lod will be useful in any form for garden cul- ( quickly will the new “heads” become further trouble with it, as is the case with 
Geo. Bunyard. formed. clay. That 6old under the name of Homme- 


Gko. Bunyard. 


With respect to wall-trees, the branches of Lefort can be recommended when but a 
fan and diagonal-trained examples should be i email number of trees is to be worked, as it 


^KgPARATIONS FOR GRAFTING. f ftn an< j diagonal-trained examples should be 
^Bmftina of Apple and Pear-trees, as removed to within a foot of the main stem 

IHLV —1 + ^ ia .. finnii.. — _ . e _j __ 


can be applied in a cold state, which is r.ot 


• practised in private gardens, is j now, and finally so that pieces of wood re- Uw case with other kinds of grafting wax. 

? • IRfid to more for the sake of converting I main of sufficient length for the scions to be A. W. 

trees of a variety, or varieties, which i attached. The object in cutting the 
f»fl to give satisfaction into something more branches back so near to the steins is that AMATEURS’ VINES. 

hy working on them scions of the future trees shall contain as much wood Some years since many amateur gardeners 
mm variety which meets with appreciation, of the engrafted variety as possible. Cor- who had a greenhouse or two used to favour 
or i new one of high repute for trial pur- dons are best shortened to within 9 inches Grape growing, and did it to the best of their 
4? I to rake trees in great quantity, of where they were first worked, eventu- ability. Now flowers much more largely 

ally leaving just a sufficient length of enjoy favour, but out of the great army of 


MMwriety which meets with appreciation, 
or i n{w one of high repute for trial pur- 
p.<-- to ra j £€ trees j n g r€a i; quantity. 

are places where home nurseries 
exifft in i\hich budding and grafting are 

1 on to a considerable extent, the re- 

<fnf*t y 

t-l • 

? wd r 


wood for the grafting to be conveniently 
done and no more. As the sap, especially in 


amateur gardeners of to-day there are some 
who like Grapes, and wish to grow their 
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Apple Rival. 
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HJltiDg trees being used, in addition to main- 
uaiDg the 6tock in the home garden in a 

D!£D stat* nf j-.* 


egard to Pears, is now rising fast, the 


Certainly Grapes can be purchased 


away and thinning out of the cheaply, and are, for their price, fairly 


0, gD state of efficiency, for distributing branches, if they have not already had atten- good. Yet what purchased Grapes can com- 
^ng the tenants and cottagers on the tion, are matters that will brook of no pensate for the loss of the pleasure of being 

estate. In a few gardens the same system further delay. Therefore ail branches or able to cut a bunch from one’s own Vines 

'•^obtains, but such cases do not come side branches on which scions are to be in- when desired, eating them whilst fresh and 

'fUhin the scope of this note, which is in- serted should be cut at once to within a foot full of flavour and juiciness? Then it is only 

1 1 ‘'l ®°kly for the consideration of cases of where the actual grafting will take place, the more inferior Grapes which can be.pur- 
*wre but a email number of trees, and such This can be done with a fine-toothed saw. j chased cheaply, whilst the amateur who 
16 * re Eluded to above, 1ms to be dealt } No trimming of wounds is necessary now, likes Grapes may prefer to grow for his own 
"JJ* but when the remaining portion is taken off consumption some of better quality, and 

trees may in these circumstances con- < prior to the grafting itself, all should then, such as he can enjoy. But to do Grapes 
either of standards, pyramids, or bushes without exception, be pared quite smooth well in houses or vineries, large or email, it 
p0 | w,n ?out in the open, or of fan, diagonal, with a sharp knife. The working of Pears, is well to devote such houses to Grapes 
, cordon-trained examples on walls, but which always precedes that of Apples, solely, as when mixed up with other things 
r, f whatever the form the tree may be, each should, in view of vegetation being in rather especially with plants in pots, Tomatoes, or 
be treated accordingly. For instance, an advanced stage, be commenced with at similar subjects, failure is so likely to rc- 
r ™«ning bock of the branches in the the end of the present month or the first suit. But where reduced to one greenhouse 
« cases has to be performed on week in April, Apples being dealt with only, and which of necessity has to be devoted 
Moer different lines to what is necessary in ' immediately afterwards. to plants of all descriptions, the amateur’s 


fir** .—ui me oraucucs in me me eim ui 
. ca *scs has to be performed on week in April, Apples being dealt with 
ner different lines to what is necessary in immediately afterw ards, 
waling with the form of trees named in the The methods of grafting are numerous 
last instances. In respect to standards but those generally practised in private gar 
operator should Hun ^>,,7 what are termed “crown” and 


mediately afterwards. to plants of all descriptions, the amateur’ 

The methods of grafting are numerous, 1 chances to secure some good Grapes ar 


^ kst instances. In respect to standards but those generally practised in private gar- greatly limited. Yet where the greenhouse 

.^rator should thin out and cut back dens are what are termed “crown’ and was a 6pan-roofed oue, I have seen a Black 

c ^ in such a manner that although “whip,” or “tongue ” grafting. The former- Hamburgh Vine planted at the door end of 
i 1 wished nothing but a skeleton of a named is resorted to when large standard the house, in a specially-made border out. 

the portions of branches* re- trees have to be regrafted, and the latter for side, the rod carried through an aperture 

rat are disposed that when the scions the various kinds or forms of trees specified into the house, and later, as it gradually be- 


_,i. - vn«b me ceiuiio 

j_. ^ row th there will l>e ample room for 
optnent of the shoots, so that eventu- 
• ■ v dl form well-balanced trees. In 


the various kinds or forms oi irees spccinea , into tne House, and later, as it gradually be- 
above. The scions, which are always best came strong and well furnished with lateral* 
♦ aken carlv in the year, and heeled in under or spurs, carried as a single rod along the 
a north wall, or where they are not subject apex of the house, some 12 inches to 
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14 inches from the gift***, and on wires, thus 
being hard spurred each winter, carrying 
quite good, clean, well-ripened Grapes each 
season, yet in no way interfering with the 
plants below, rather, indeed, furnishing a 
little welcome shade. 

Necessarily, unless the natural soil be of a 
very suitable nature, and that is sometimes 
so, the original border would have to be 
occasionally enlarged, but once the Vine rod 
had reached the end of the house the best 
course would be to occasionally feed the 
roots with dressings of Vine manure lightly- 
forked in, the border being covered thinly 
with strawy manure. Under any conditions 
it is useless to hope to grow good Grapes 
unless the roots do well, and are occasion¬ 
ally fed with manure. But where a house 
which will allow of, say, tour or six Vines 
being planted in it can be used as a vinery, 
then it is wiser for the amateur to make his 
border on the outside. If he has his Vines 
growing in an inside border he is too likely 
to come to grief over dryness, and failure 
would result. Outside borders, if well made, 
usually get enough water, and in any case, 
if occasionally well saturated in the sum¬ 
mer, a coat of long manure checks evapora¬ 
tion. 

Besides Black Hamburgh, the- amateur 
may plant., of other blacks, Appley Tower, 
Madresfield Court (not a difficult Grape to 
grow), and Alicante for late cutting; and 
of whites, Fosters Seedling and Royal Mus¬ 
cadine, a good Grape of musky flavour. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late Pears.—The exhibit noted on page 
108 must have been very interesting, for 
there are comparatively few growers who 
ever had Passe Cras-sane above medium size, 
or anything beyond passable in quality. I 
think only twice in a somewhat long ex¬ 
perience have 1 tasted it fairly good, and 
ihen the flesh was hard and somewhat 
gritty. In many gardens it proves a com¬ 
parative failure. Of the other sorts men¬ 
tioned in the note it is very seldom that 
Bergamotte d’Esperen ripens satisfactorily, 
and Beurre Ranee is a most insipid fruit, 
absolutely flavourless, and nothing like so 
agreeable ae a good Apple. Apropos of 
Apples, it is gratifying to know we are likely 
to have a really first-class late dessert fruit 
in Roundway Magnum Bonum, and if the 
efforts of our hybridists could give us a Pear 
of the same season—t.c., at its best during 
the early months of the year in quality up 
to the standard of Doyenne du Comice, 
Beurre Superfin, or Thompson’s, it would 
lie a great boon. Glou Morceau has been 
good in quality but rather small. Consider¬ 
able difference of opinion exists as to its 
merits, but this, as previously stated in 
Gardening Illustrated, is probably due 
to the fact that another sort is often put on 
the market under the same name. That this 
is so is obvious when so-called fruits of Glou 
Marceau are described as “coarse,” a des¬ 
cription quite foreign to the true variety, 
which has very closely-grained white flesh. 
Nouvelle Fulvie was in excellent form 
through the greater part of January. There 
are few better late Pears, and it is a fairly 
sure cropper either as a cordon, pyramid, or 
trained wall tree. For very late work I do 
not think there is anything quite so good ns 
Josephine des Malines.—E. B. S. 

The late Peach-house. -This is a busy sea¬ 
son where fruits are grown under glass early 
and late. Late Peaches arid Nectarines are 
now set, and the disbudding and reducing of 
the number of the small fruit will soon re¬ 
quire attention. When disbudding is com¬ 
pleted there will be one healthy shoot well 
placed at the base of each bearing shoot, and 
one healthy leader at the end, and if room is 
scarce this'leader may be pinched when a foot 
or so of growth has been made. The young 
Peach grower sometimes makes the mistake 
of leaving in too much young wood, and the 
growth is weakened and the fruit suffers. 'If 
the water is pure the syringe or garden 
engine can be used, and I have used the hose 
at times, this keeping down red-spider. Good 
Poaches pay, and so also will Nectarines. 


VEGETABLES. 

ONION SOWING. 

Owing to the untoward nature of the 
weather, which until quite recently has 
characterised the present season, the pre¬ 
paration of the ground for the Onion crop 
has in many instances, it is feared, got into 
arrears. Where the staple is of a light or 
medium texture this is not of such great 
moment, as after it is once dug up a few- 
fine days suffice to dry the surface, when it 
, can be quickly and easily broken down to a 
fine tilth. But when the staple is of a heavy 
and retentive description some little time 
must elapse before the freshly-dug soil be- 
| comes sufficiently dry on the top to enable 
the clocls to be pulverised either with rake 
I or fork for ensuring a good seed-bed. The 
beiit tiling to do in dealing with such soils, 
for the digging of which a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity lias not yet presented itself, is to 
scatter on the surface as the digging pro¬ 
ceeds a fair quantity of the ashes and burnt 
soil remaining after the burning of a quan- 
| tity of garden refute. A fair dressing of Jirue 
rubbish, which has been screened to get rid 
of the larger particles and extraneous 
matter, will answer equally as well if there 
is a scarcity of the previous-named material. 
Failing either, soil from beneath the potting- 
shed bench, which usually contains a good 
quantity of sand, soil used in the previous 
season for forcing early vegetables in pits 
and frames, and any spare leaf-mould, will, 
if all be mixed together, form a good sub¬ 
stitute. The effect in either ease will be the 
same, as the object in using these materials 
is to help dry the surface as well as to mix 
with the staple when its condition is deemed 
dry enough and sufficiently aerated to war¬ 
rant its being prepared for the reception of 
the seed. 

The reason for advising the foregoing 
materials being cast over the freshly turned- 
up 6oil, and while in the process of being 
dug, is simply to avoid treading on and 
panning it down again afterwards. Heavy 
ground which was winter dug will, under 
the circumstances, work down all the better 
if given this same amount of attention. 
Some may think all this to be an unnecessary 
amount of trouble, but when it is considered 
how important the Onion crop is in most 
establishments it is really not so. and the un¬ 
usual conditions in which many find them¬ 
selves placed this season in regard to the 
working of the soil fully warrant such pre- 
! cautions being taken. A. W. 


PREPARING A GARDEN. 

What are the preliminary operations necessary to 
laying out a garden intended for growing fruit and 
vegetables, and how should the trees be arranged?— 
SPRINGTIME. 

[The first essential in the preparation of 
a garden for growing fruit-trees and veget¬ 
ables, after it is fenced in, is to have the 
ground levelled, cleaned of coarse weeds, 
andtrenched from20inche« to 24incheedeep, 
not bringing the bottom soil to the surface, 
but, whilst leaving it where found, yet 
breaking it up from 10 inches to 12 inches 
deep with a fork, and at the same time add¬ 
ing to it ih the process a good dressing of 
half-decayed manure, thus deeply buried. 
This advice is given on the assumption that 
the site is a new one and that the ground 
may be poor or has not been deeply worked. 
This deep working is a first essential to 
success in all fruit and vegetable culture. 
When this trenching is completed, the area 
should be marked out into quarters and 
footpaths. A common rule in connection 
with a garden of, say, an acre in area is 
to allow a border 10 feet wide all round the j 
margin, next that a footpath, all round in 
front of it, 4 feet wide, the intermediate 
area being cut into four quarters by cross 
or intersecting paths, leaving these quarters 
of similar size each. Where it is purposed 
to grow fruit specially, at least one quarter 
may be devoted to it, the Apple, Pear, or 
Plum-trees, all dwarf-bush in form, being 
planted 10 feet to 12 feet apart each way, 
and rows of Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, 

4 feet apart, planted between them for a 


few years ; but later these bush fruits, with 
Raspberries will need some space separate. 
Where birds give trouble to fruit-trees and 
bushes, it is well to have them in blocks to 
enable them to be protected by the aid of 
fish-netting, if needed. Strawberries maybe 
planted for early use on & south bonier, 
and for later use on a north aspect border, 
Arrange all trees or bushes in rows direct 
across the quarters. Grow vegetables in the 
same way, giving all kinds ample room and 
liberal culture. Good deep working and 
free manuring give by far the best crops.] 
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A YOUNG GARDENERS’ GUILD. 

I am wondering whether I could start a young 
gardeners' guild in my village to interest the childna 
about the time they are leaving school. This i* t 
iw*orland parish, and. judging by my own gsnfcu. 
much can Ik- grown suecestJully. Can any of your 
readers udvi*c me in the matter?-JJ eathhs. 

[Wliat you propose to do in your parieh. as 
set out in your query, is excellent, especially 
if the boys in the (school have already had 
any garden training as an elementary school 
subject, as is now so common. Your fire; 
need i» land. That presumably you can 
have. It should be fairly suitable, not heavy, 
hut moderately light and porous, and if 
fairly deep the better. Then you need tools 
a rather co6tly item, ns the customary set 
for a school garden for each boy is a spnd<-, 
fork, hoe, rake, and dibber. As each boy 
generally has his own plot of about one red 
in area he can make a garden line for him¬ 
self with sticks and stout string. Of coun-e, 
the tools are boys’ size. They do not, pur 
chased in quantity, run dear per set. Then 
comes cost *for manures, as, however gewi 
the ground may seem at the first, some 
manuring soon becomes needful. Finally, 
there is the cost of 6eeds and plants, tie 
latter being chiefly a few useful herb. 
Rhubarb is, as a rule, too expanding in its 
leafage, and injures other crops. It would 
be well if the ground to be utilised were 
fenced in, if ever so roughly. Paths 2 feet 
wide at least—but 3 feet wide would be 
better— should run between each two row of 
plots, there being a path 12 inches wide be¬ 
tween the plots. If you could get some 
financial help to secure tools and manures at 
the first, and the pupils would contribule 
during their gardening season, say from the 
first of March till the end of October, one 
penny per week, that would mean halfa- 
crown from each plot towards the oast of 
seeds, Potatoes, or Cabbage plants.. A cry 
small quantities, if any, of these things are 
needed for such small plots. Of course, for 
such payrpent the pupils should have their 
garden produce free as encouragement 
About Iiondon, school garden produce i* 
i commonly 6old to the boys for a yearly pay¬ 
ment of Is. 0d. or 2s., according to the size 
of their plots. 

The common crops on a good school 
garden plot may be, and indeed often are.» 
border row r of Parsley, next one of some 
simple flowering annual, then round-rooted 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Long Beet, early 
and 6econd-early Potatoes, Long pod Beans, 
Peas, with bunches of Scarlet Runner at tw 
back corner®, and a bush Marrow between, 
with also a few Lettuces. Cabbages, winter 
Greens, and Kales are sown in a special seed- 
plot. and the plants, as needed, later dis¬ 
tributed. White Turnips and Spinach lom 
early Potatoes or other removed crops. ‘ 
represents verv much the formula of crop 
ping. It is wise, if the time of >’* ar 
admit, and the ground needs it, to 
the children in trenching, as deep vorm 
is most essential to success. One lmpor 
item we have yet to mention. A P rftC J; 
gardener, or one of fair knowledge, 19 
tial, and should be able to devote at 
two evenings per week to the duty. Can. 
not secure financial help from your c ; 
council?] '_j__ 
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Lettuce Petite Noir-In refe ' en "^ PwhK 
on the above-named valuable Lettuce. ™ ^ 
Information as to where seed could ^ j - jotirnil 

asked for. both ^ behalf of readers oMy 

as well as the writer. Mr be W 

w ritten to aav that seed of the jr^e’s-road Cbd^ 
from Messrs J. Veitcb and Soda, Kings-row, 
8.W.-A. W, 
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Unwin company liquidating (Wan- 
fartrl-i think you ha<l bettor notify the 
iiqwUtor, and it might also be well to give 

WSto J » p° w€r of attorn *y to . do a11 

on your behalf in your 
couree, it would be quite a 
f thing if you can trust your friend to 
he shares to him entirely for 
BoiiJfr consideration, relying upon hie 
koMor to sell them and hand over the money 
--■tip the event of their becoming roarket- 
- ff-BmisTER. 

Commission on property sale (E. C.).— 
IAftuIite that the amount you are entitled 
to is £15 for the first £500 and £4 5s. for the 
£gj. Is not that so? The proper couree 
to Uke would be to eue for it, but as the 
jBk jo question is over £10 I do not see 
hoir you can recover unless you can produce 
ioit letter or other document showing that 
Iw Agreed to pay something. Have you no 
letters st all! If you have, take them to a 
iSEk and let him see about it. Probably 
|t«o if you have no letters a solicitor could 
J^Lthingfor you—if only your expenses 
■Bpces rendered. It would be worth 
■■{or.-B arrister. 

Bight to demand land for garden 

Jufoit /)-You may set your mind at rest 
K. There is no law in this country 
ffi enables a man who has a house with- 
j^agarden to go to his next-door neighbour 
id demand a portion of his land for pur- 
mt of such garden. I do not know who 
fcdhave told you such nonsense, but it is 
^another instance of the strangely absurd 
(•a that do get abroad. It may be that 
•B friend had got in mind a vague notion 
Awt the Allotments and Small Holdings 
% which enables County Councils to 
Afire land compulsorily for the purposes of 
liS tenants, but this has nothing whatever 
' Ido with you and your requirements. If 
Vitally want a piece of land to cultivate 
b*best thing to do would he to write to the 
■ led of your county council and ask him if 
. k can help you.— Barrister. 

BIRDS* 

Parrot not moulting (Llangibby )—In all 
jfctability, as you do not mention that 
*re ig any disease of the skin observable, 
k lose of the feathers is due to the food 
*ov ded not being quite suited to the needs 
■ the bird. Try Spratt’s parrot food, and 
l^.in addition, plenty of Nuts of one sort 
40 Mother, and also plenty of sound fruit. 
t 4 ^ necessary, too, to provide suitable grit 
for parrot grit where you obtain the 
“w food. Affix a piece’ of soft, non- 
•pimtenng wood in the cage for the bird to 
nimself with by picking it to pieces 
Aw his be*k. We assume that there are no 
japping the cage into boiling 
i km red-mites, these pests leaving 
nu and hiding in the crevices of the 
% daring- daylight. —J. T. Bird . 

BEES. 

toh on bees (Allan Cooper).— A book to 
X&nFTTi is British Bee- 

l l W.DftnJ ! o%jky T - W. Cowan, price 
ird^rthrSLb 2 *' Ifc is obtainable to 
After you get 
bd " A Modern ™ ore about you would 
H^ment ” fj* 66 * arm ar, d it* Economic 
look.With Aik ’ \ an( I interesting 

Wen j 3 J J. ** dwellings so near, your 
t befiiji T(y , enough to accommo- 
* to keen should advise you 

S'^n^’lc / ‘ f T**™ shoul < 1 

i®! lUmiL r k , yo “ “'8ht be let in for 

fc - * tw„" yo " do d<eide to to’ a 
P^L P TT 6U> T fro ”> some 
iawhere th «y have 
J h . Jeea ^ ouId ^ lf possible, as 

« and also t ^ly 10 settle down 
J refraan fp om stinging 

‘ g->Kl bee ™?f° n menti °ned should 
ZS pSon ^ yoii not 

j a littli i hlVee where they 

l<T Bied. raore elbow-room? — 


POULTRY. 

THE SITTING HEN. 

A common impression seems to exist in the 
minds of many people that a sitting hen re¬ 
quires no attention. AIL that it is necessary 
to do, they think, is to place a hen on thirteen 
or fifteen eggs, leave her alone for three 
weeks, when she will make her appearance 
w'ith a batch of a dozen or so chickens. This 
is true, in a sense, but only in a sense, for 
there are many details in her management 
which may make all the difference between 
failure and success. 

A hen should never be set upon eggs until 
the owner is perfectly sure that she is beyond 
a doubt broody, and to make doubly sure she 
may be set upon “dummy” eggs for a few 
days before trusting her with valuable ones. 
Great care and gentleness are needed in the 
handling of a hen at this period. We are all 
only too familiar with the vexatious sight of 
taking a peep at the newly-set hen, to find her 
calmly standing on the eggs in readiness to 
bound out of the box immediately the oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself. This is frequently 
caused by want of a little tact in arranging 
these matters. Of course, the greatest 
amount of care in the handling of a bird will 
not make her take to the eggs'if she is not so 
inclined ; at the same time, gentleness in this 
direction will often turn a w’ild hen into quite 
a docile one, and once get her tame and 
accustomed to being handled, and she will 
probably remain so throughout the whole 
period of incubation. A comfortable nest- 
box should be provided for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the hen, for unless she is well pro¬ 
tected from the cold she is unlikely to sit 
well. Very important indeed is it that there 
shall he an abundance of fresh air, not only 
for the 6ake of the hen, hut more for the sake 
of the embryo chickens within the shells. 
Pure air is absolutely necessary for the 
strengthening and the nourishment of the 
embryo. Neglect in this direction is 
frequently the cause of “dead in shell,” but 
this is seldom regarded as the reason. A 
plentiful supply of fresh air should, there¬ 
fore, surround the eggs, and to this end holes 
about an inch in diameter should be pierced 
at the top of the four sides of the box. If the 
box be made 18 inches or 20 inches high it 
will allow of a free circulation of air without 
subjecting the hen to the risk of draught, 
since she sits low down upon the eggs, thus 
obviating the danger. A convenient size for 
a nest-box is 15 inches square, and, as men¬ 
tioned above, 18 inches or 20 inches high. 
It should have no bottom, but should rest 
on ilie ground. Straw' is the best material of 
which to make the nest, for it assists greatly 
in securing the access of fresh air. In the 
bottom of the box a shovelful of fine earth or 
an upturned sod should be placed, and it 
should be-hollowed out in the centre in the 
form of a saucer, so that the tendency of the 
eggs is to roll towards the centre. Otherwise 
they are liable to get into the corners and so 
become chilled. In order to provide the 
necessary moisture during the three weeks of 
incubation it is an excellent plan to water 
the earth around the nest-box twice or thrice 
a week. The moisture passes to the earth 
within the box, through the straw, and so to 
the eggs. The plan of sprinkling the eggs, or 
of dipping them bodily into water, is not 
nearly so beneficial as watering the earth 
around the nest-box. Moisture in one form 
or another the eggs must have, for if they be¬ 
come too dry the two thin skins adhering to 
the shell become thick and tough, giving the 
chicken great difficulty to pierce. Once 
every day the hen should leave the nest in 
order that she may be fed and that the eggs 
may be cooled. The exact time that they 
should remain exposed depends upon the 
state of the weather, and also upon the stage 
of development they have reached. During 
the early process, say up to ten or eleven 
days, a daily cooling of ten minutes hs suf¬ 
ficient, but after this period the length of 
time may be gradually extended until it 
reaches twenty to twenty-five minutes, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that the weather is 
moderately mild. It. would not bo wise to ox- 
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pose the eggs to three or four degrees of 
frost, for this would mean almost certain 
disaster. It is unnecessary to turn the eggs, 
as in the case of artificial incubation, 6ince 
the hen does this herself by the movements 
of her body. . , , ,, 

While a hen is sitting her food should con¬ 
sist entirely of hard grain, and the most suit¬ 
able are wheat, barley, and maize. Soft food 
is not recommended, for it is assimilated too 
quicklv. The Jong fast between the times of 
feeding tends to lower the temperature of the 
hen’s body, which must lie maintained rather 
than lessened during the fever of broodiness. 
Fresh water and a dust bath are also neces¬ 
sary. The latter should consist of fine ashes 
or earth, and mixed w'ith it there should be a 
little powdered sulphur or other disinfectant 
powder. The hen must be kept free from in- 
seets, otherwise she is unlikely to sit well. 

__ E. T. B. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
March 19th, 1912. 

We have to record another meeting teeming 
with interest and variety, one of tho 60 
gatherings of fruits, flowering and fine- 
foliapred plants that are alike a tribute to 
the skill of the British cultivator and his ap¬ 
parently never-ending resources. We say 
this much advisedly, seeing the freshness 
and variety of the exhibits as we find them 
at these fortnightly gatherings. At these 
meetings one finds a never-ending succes¬ 
sion or good things, w-hich is a reliable 
index as to what the flower garden, 
kitchen garden, or greenhouse may con¬ 
tain. lliough the outstanding features of 
the exhibition were not numerous, there 
were many groups, the banks and mas-es of 
Cyclamens, Azaleas, and Carnations being 
particularly fine. The greatest interest of 
the meeting was perhaps centred in the Daf¬ 
fodils, the seedling unnamed novelties being 
beyond praise. There were some other 
novelties of importance in flowering shrubs 
and greenhouse plants to which we refer 
below. 

Creenhouse flowering plants.— In this 
department Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, arranged three excellent groups' 
one made up entirely of Cyclamen persicum 
in white, pink, rose, salmon, crimson, and 
other shades in superbly-grown examples, 
another comprising Azaleas, Lilacs, and the 
Guelder Rose, the third containing a variety 
of plants, as Lily of the Valley, javanico- 
jasminoidos Rhododendrons, the new Pri¬ 
mula Kunthiana, P. kewensis, and others. 
Culturally, however, the Cyclamens were in 
the pride of place, and it would be diffi¬ 
cult to conceive plants more finely grown or 
profusely flowered. They were in every way 
excellent. A pure-white semi-double flowered 
Azalea in the collection of these plants, 
named Niobe, appealed to us rather strongly, 
os much, perhaps, because of the largo size 
of its flowers as for its freedom and pure 
colouring. Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, 
Lewisham, had several dozen vases of Zonal 
Pelargoniums very finely displayed ; Lord 
Rothschild sending from Tring Park some 
superb new Hippeastrums, the more distinct 
being Rose du Barri and Musigny, the last- 
named of an intense crimson hue. From 
Swanley, Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons sent 
one of their superb collections of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, of which Salmon Paul 
Crampel, Arabic, Scarlet King, St. Louis, 
Lucaina, Dublin, and Helen Countess of 
Radnor are a few. Messrs. Wm, Artindale 
and Sons, Sheffield, displayed Primula ob- 
cohica in many distinct shades of colour. 
Messrs. Jarman and Co.. Chard, had a small 
group of Cineraria s-tellata. Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons again showed groups of Cle¬ 
matises, the too-rarely-seen blue-flowered 
Thunbergia Harrisi, and some nicely-flowered 
examples of Gardenia florida in pots. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, showed 
an interesting collection of new Holland 
plants, the group including Heaths, Camel¬ 
lias, and some species of Acacias too rarely- 
seen. Mrs. Charrington, By fleet, sent well- 
flow'ered examples of Cyclamen, Laoy Mary 
Holland, Eaton-ptace, S.W., being re¬ 
sponsible for some well-grown Hippeastrums 
(Amaryllis), Mr. Philip Ladds, Swaj^ey,- 
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had a capital exhibit of the now Salmon 
Paul Crampel Pelargonium, which, we 
imagine, is de-stined for useful work. 

Carnations. —The groups of these flowers, 
owing to the approaching exhibition of the 
Perpetual Carnation Society, were less 
numerous than usual, though the flowers 
were generally of the finest description. The 
collection fTQm Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, 
for example, was very fine, the vases of 
R. F. Felton, Mrs. Raphael, Niagara (white), 
White Wonder, Pluto (maroon), and Mar- 
mion being of the best. Messrs. Wm. Cut- 
bush and Sons, High gate, N., showed a mag¬ 
nificent lot of flowers, the splendid vase of 
the firm’s new scarlet Mrs. MacKinnon at¬ 
tracting a good deal of notice. It is of good 
colour, of the largest size, and richly per¬ 
fumed. The vase of Mikado was very hand¬ 
some, the best of its kind we have seen. 
Lady Meyer, a new pink of the Enchantress 
class, is an ideal Carnation, surpassing the 
favourite just named in its deeper toned 
flowers uiul good form. Scarlet Glow', Mrs. 
Ward, and other excellent varieties were all 
remarked in this group. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, exhibited many fine 
va^es of these flowers, the more conspicuous 
being their new rose-pink Baroness de 
Brienen, which is of handsome proportions. 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, 
again showed Carnations in art bowls. In 
the home and in decoration the floppy, in¬ 
formal method adopted might be put to some 
use by a right selection of vase* and flowers 
to harmonise with things around, but in the 
exhibition tent all this is usually of a reverse 
order. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Mers- 
tham, staged many fine Carnations, Dorothy 
Gordon, White House, and Wodenette being 
of the number. Messrs. Young and Co., 
Cheltenham, were also exhibitors of these 
flowers, their new Cheltonia of Liberty Rose 
colour, Rose Enchantress, Winsor, White 
Enchantress, Hon. Lady Nicld, a perpetual 
Malmaison after the Marmion type of flower, 
with Duchess of Devonshire, and Mrs. Grcs- 
wolde Williams, giants of the crimson and 
pink-flowered sets respectively. 

Ferns. —There were two exhibits of these, 
of a very diverse order, from well-known 
specialists, Messrs. J. Hill and Sons, Lower 
Edmonton, staging a capital group at the 
west end of the hall. In large degree the 
plants were in specimen and half-specimen 
form, and, as is usual, excellent culture 
dominated them all. Among the more pro¬ 
minent were the Lace Fern (Cheilain lies 
elegans), Brainea ins-ignis, Platycerium 
grande, Davallia tenuiTolia Veitehi, Nephro- 
lepis Marshal li, Onychium auratum, and 
Gleichenia longipinnata, the last-named a 
particularly fine piece and well done. The 
other group came from Messrs. II. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, the greater interest of 
whose group centred in the rather complete 
series of varieties of Osmunda palustris, in¬ 
cluding, in addition to the type, the forms 
known as Mavi, undulata, crispata ermgesta, 
and aurea in goodly patches. A representa¬ 
tive series such as this is comparatively rare, 
and is welcome beca-use of the instruction it 
affords. Davallia polvantha, D. Mariesi 
cristata, Adiantum Farleyense gloriosum, and 
A. macrophyllum were also remarked in a 
group of much interest. 

Bulbs In bowls and pots —Of the latter, 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Higbgate, 
N., had a complete table filled with Daffo¬ 
dils, chiefly of the Ajax forms, though also 
embracing other sections of the flower. 
There were many excellent yellow and white 
trumpet sorts, and, well grown and displayed 
in sensible groups, their value is fully 
demonstrated. Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N., filled a rather extensive piece 
of tabling with the Darwin Tulips in pots, 
the exhibit failing to do justice to this noble 
garden flower. The Darwin Tulip is stately and 
imposing, and, given greenhouse cultivation, 
requires the most careful treatment to pre¬ 
serve these characteriet’cs without robbing 
the plant of its best—colour-beauty, stature, 
and self-support. In bowls of prepared fibre, 
Messrs. Robert Sydenham and Co., Limited, 
Birmingham, exhibited Lily of the Valley, 
Spiraeas, Lilies, sweet-scented Jonquils, and 
other flowers. From Messrs. R. II. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech, came a very fine exhibit 


of Tulips and Daffodils in bowls of fibre, the 
former embracing bedding and other sort* in 
some variety and abundance. Exhibits of 
this kind, by their excellence, do much to 
open up or extend new* phases of flower cul¬ 
ture. Messrs. Bide, Farnhnm, had a collec¬ 
tion of cut Tulips. The Chionodoxas wore 
splendidly shown. 

Forced and unforced shrubs.— Mr. L. R. 

Russell, Richmond, had an extensive and 
varied display of forced shrubs, Azaleas of 
several sections, with Magnolias, Primuses, 
and others. A fine group of Franciscea flori- 
bunda was remarked in the foreground. 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, also 
displayed an abundance of the>e, Lilac*, 
Azaleas, and Magnolias being exceedingly 
well done. Messrs. It. Gill and Sons, Fal¬ 
mouth, had a showy lot of their hybrid hardy 
Rhododendrons, which, in that favoured 
part, have been for some weeks flowering in 
the open ground. 

Roses. -Messrs. G. Mount and Sons, 
Canterbury, staged some excellent flowers. 
None better, however, than the rich crimson- 
scarlet Richmond, Lady Hillingdon (buff- 
yellow). and Mrs. George Shawyer. There 
were, in addition, some good seedling flowers 
on this stand. Mr. W. G. Wallace, Eaton 
Bray, was responsible for a fine novelty, 
raised in America, and named Rose Queen. 
It comes near Lady Ash tow n in form, with, 
perhaps, the colouring of Caroline Testout. 
It is, obviously, a good forcing variety, and 
easily secured an award of merit.* Mr. 
George Prince had a beautiful display of 
that ever-popular Rose Fortune’s Yellow, 
arranging the sprays in bower-like fashion 
in abundance. Soleil d’Or. Lady Pirrie, and 
Lady Roberts were others worthy of note in 
this group. 

Narcissi. —Of these there were many fine 
displays, some imposing by reason of’their 
proportions, others because of the unique¬ 
ness of their contents. In the comparatively 
small rroup from the Rev. G. II. Engle- 
heart, Dinton, was seen what is probably 
the progenitor of a race whose trumpets shall 
have pink or even deeper shades of colour. 
The variety referred to is an unnamed seed¬ 
ling, an Ajax kind, whose trumpet is flushed 
with pink right to its base. Apart from this 
was a wonderful series of self-yellow Ajax 
kinds, beautiful and refined, after King 
Alfred type, while there were others wide- 
mouthed, hroadlv-flanged, or with deeply- 
scolloped rims, giants all in a twofold sense 

marking time, as it were, in the evolution 
so apparent in these flowers. Mr. Christo¬ 
pher Bourne, Bletchlev, showed many hand¬ 
some things, none better, however, or more 
captivating than Helios, an incomparabils 
with flaming crown difficult to describe. 
Thora, with buff-coloured trumpet, and St. 
David, a mixture of King Alfred and Em¬ 
peror, paler than either, and very distinct. 
Then caine a glorious bank—a bedded-out 
arrangement—of King Alfred alone, from 
Messrs. J. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
who employed hundreds of the magnificent 
flowers in this perfectly rational and natural 
manner. The flowers were embedded in the 
soil, the surrounding grassed banks, Cedars 
and Conifers greatly assisting the beauty 
and naturalness of the whole. Messrs. 
Robert Sydenham and Co., Birmingham, 
also had a fine display of the above-named 
variety. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wis¬ 
bech, had a group of Daffodils,whichincluded 
Rising Sun. Alert, Weardale Perfection, and 
others. Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
appear to be taking up these flowers in 
earnest, and exhibited many fine vases of 
King Alfred and other notable sorts. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, had a 
wonderful array of seedlings of many classes, 
all beautiful and interesting and cleverly 


displayed. Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, Bridg¬ 
water, Somerset, had flowers of exceptional 
merit and excellence, his Robespierre (award 
of merit), a flower 4 inches across and with 
rich orange crown, appealing to all. Robe- 
lite, a Poetaz form, lifts this highly-decora- 
tive set from the common places of these 
kinds by reason of its brilliant-eyed flowers, 
the first of the race, we believe, to have been 
6 o richly endowed. 

Hardy plants. —In this department, there 
was much to interest, and much more to 


Mini ire, our regret being that we cannot do 
justice to the many groups shown on this ^ 
occasion. We consider the miniature rock 
garden exhibits are becoming a little mono¬ 
tonous, and would further remark that ihi 
exhibitors of such things should pay a little 
more attention to elementary principles in 
such a case, rather than to make such thing? 
virtually a dumping ground for all and 
sundry in flower that may be gathered 
together. Then there is 'far loo much 
evidence of hasty, ill-considered work, such 
as in real life would bring disaster and death 
to the plant* concerned, and great disap¬ 
pointment to those having to foot the bill 
We know an exhibition hall is not a garden, 
but we also know that the models exhib ted 
therein ought not merely to be possible in 
a garden, but this wedded to general, if not 
complete, success. We refrain from furtki 
comment, preferring rather mildly to criti 
ciso suggestively in a phase of ’garden ;dj 
capable of being written down—if not 
written up—and which is daily in the a* 
Cendant. Rock-garden exhibit were dts 

C layed by Mr. Clnrence Elliott, Stevenage 
y Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley 
Messrs. J. and A. Clark, Dover, and other? 
The erections were of the stereotyped order 
the plants in large degree inferior to other 
seen at some recent meetings. Hardy plant 
were shown by Mr. Reuthe, Keeton, Mr 
James Box, Lindfield, Messrs. J. Peed ant 
Sons, West Norwood, Mr. R. Prichard 
Wimborne, Dorset, Messrs. T. 8. Ware 
Limited, Feltham, Baker’s, Wolverhampton 
Messrs. Barr and Son*, Whitelegge, and Pa?e 
Chislehurst, and others. The collection ito 
appealed to us most stronglv was that fron 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, be 
cause of a freshness and selectness that in 
seldom equalled, much less excelled. Thii 
exhibitor obviously relies upon a few plank 
—plants of undoubted merit and excellent 
that, appeal to all. To give an idea—it i 
worthy of more frequent, imitation even 
where in the exhibition arena—Primui 
helvetica alba and the selections of Primul 
denticulate were primarily responsible fa 
the attractiveness of an exhibit in whicl 
nothing second-rate or rubbishy was seen 
The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery (Mr 
Upton) ha<l many beautiful plants, Viol 
odorata rubra and the Leather Leaf Cas 
sandra (Andromeda), calvculata nana ap 
pealing to us at once. 

Orchids .— 1 These were not numerous!’ 
sliown, though there were collections o 
never-failing interest from such firms » 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Sander aw 
Sons, St. Albans (whose Dendrobitim Wardi 
anum giganteum was superb), Messrs. J 
Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, Charles 
worth and Co., Hayward* Heath, who li»>, 
the pretty Sophro-Cattleya-Lrolia Marathon 
a beautiful variety of Odontioda Bradshawiff 
and other plants.’ Mr. H. S. Goodson, Lit 
law'n. Putney, had some excellent example 
of Cattleyas, Odontoglossunis, and Cypnp* 
diums in variety. 

Fruit and vegetables.-In this deniit 
ment Messrs. Sutton and Son*, Rewini 
staged a fine collection of salads, practical! 
evervthing of service being displayed in 
cellent condition. For example, Early I »n 
Lettuce, Chicory, Dandelion, Cejerw 
Radishes in variety, Cucumbers. Com Salw 
Tarragon, Mercury, Cress, and the like wer 
in perfection, while, outside the *** 
boundary appeared Harbinger Cabbage » 
Lily-white SeakaJe. The Chicory and Dan < 
lion were beautifully blanched and m 1(1 
condition. Messrs.’ Carter, Raynes r 
showed batches of Carter’s Forcing L* * 
quite a good, attractive-looking itm#) 
the “ Cabbage ” set. It was in excelkn 1 
dition. Apples in splendid condition 
from the garden of Sir Darnel 
Hviands Park, Chelmsford, Annie Ehza* 
and Golden Spire being among U" 

Mr. Woodward, Barham Court 
had some fine fruits of Lanes Prin g 
Rhodesian Apples, grown bv • • ’ s j 

Winebolt on the Inyanga Farms, . , r, 
highly coloured, some of them a ^xamp!^ 
polished—naturally or otterwiw?-^ ^ 
Some Oranges were exhibited oy ^ 
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garden work. 


Outdoor garden. —Rosea are now breaking 
into growth, and pruning, with some excep- 
uoOMhould not be delayed. There may be 
K'Ott difficulty in finding dormant buds to 
cat back to. As far as possible dormant 
Wltould be found, as these are better for 
forming future leaders than those weakened 
by excitement and unrest. Those who want 
exhihitioa blooms generally cut hard back, 
being guided by the strength of each in- 
diddiol plant;’weakly growers cut to two 
or three buds, und strong growers to five or 
P ix bode. The exceptions spoken of are thotse 
recently planted and Teas, which may be left 
for a time. Cut close to the buds selected in 
ill cases to avoid the appearance of snags of 
dead zood at the ends of the shoots. Ever¬ 
green shrubs, including Ivy over walls, fences, 
or arches, may now have what pruning 
* Moored. Gladioli may be planted now in 
«ueofl»ioa till the middle or the end of next 
uoDth. Seeds also may be 6own in boxes or 
in drills in sunny borders. Give the finishing 
touches to Carnation beds, A dressing of 
heavy loam will be useful when the natural 
toil in light. Hardy, strong-rooting plants, 
each ae Phloxes, Pyrethrume, single and 
doable Delphiniums, etc., may be divided 
and planted on fresh sites. 

Fruit garden.— Grafting may be done as 
soon as the sap is fairly in motion. A new 
head may be placed on inferior varieties in a 
couple of years provided there is sufficient 
ligour in the tree to be regrafted, but very 
old trees had better be grubbed up. It is un¬ 
wise to plant a young tree on the site from 
which an old tree ha6 been removed without 
changing the soil. Figs on walls should be 
opened out, pruned, and trained. If any 
trees are making gross wood, open a trench 
along the front and shorten the longest 
toots, working in some rough material that 
will act as a check upon growth. If the trees 
we not too old, lift and replant on stations 
rabble grouted in with liquid lime, and 
rwnmed down firm. To ensure good crops of 
Figs, keep control of the roots in a sunny 
position, and feed with top-dressings of 
aanure when the trees are in bearing, 
"hite Marseilles and Brown Turkey are, 
«o far &s our present knowledge goes, the 
kinds to plant. Many varieties have 
been introduced, but they have not yet 
eon* into general cultivation. Big-bud on 
mack Currants should be removed on sight, 
and the worst bushes grubbed or cut down 
manured. The Gooseberry mildew is 
spreading j n go me districts, ancl the usual 
remedies should be used ift anticipation. 
Vegetable garden. — Turf pits or tem- 
P 0 ^ structures of boards and straw mats 
V v w ibh early Potatoes which 

** been flprouted, the crown eyes only 
'ng retained. Peas which have been 
-P°te may be hardened off and 
jlT*, 1 ® trenches on the warm border, 
t f° r the present with sticks and a 
branches. Succeseional crops 
7 be planted every ten days or fortnight, 
rail » ^ borders will be planted with 
b~v? in succession, to include 

« Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Turnip- 
Potatoes, Carrots, Parsley, 
,.i ^e berb garden should be rearranged 
beds formed of Sage, Thyme, Tar- 
i Chervil, etc., either bv division or 
shfluM k S ° r Stings. All vacant land 
wap n nuwmred and prepared for crop- 
T f w an y scarcity of manure, 
c ^ ea P a . r tificials, such as kainit, 
i^rpbosphate, basic slag, and soot may be 
ith advantage. Lime is also useful, 
^ FT* 50118 a dressing of salt, half a 

^^ e A yMwillbeuseful - Pr °P ftre 

Asparagus, to be planted next 
nf 1 - voun g P^ an ^ in preference to old 
bed,’ »• ., Pifnty of room to permanent 

*«'JSlrt &g g 8e “ k#le cutting5 for 

should form a 
forr-inu n Ure ' n 11 ^ vrl11 without much 

r v*tiL Strong standards of suitable 
pote , &n d Pyramids of Ramblers in large 
£lX^’ B1 " >» »«ful now. Wo 
■ U P a lot of the strongest plants 


early in the autumn, and plunge outside for 
a time to make roots, and then bring them 
on quickly. Lilacs are coming on now with- ) 
out much forcing. The German crowns of 
Lily of the- Valley are flowering better than I 
was anticipated. Hyacinths and Narcissi 
have flowered well, and plenty of flowers for 
cutting may be obtained from the beds out¬ 
side. Azaleas are flowering with less forcing 
this season, due probably to the extra 
warmth of last summer, and the same thing 
occurs to the usual forcing shrubs, such as 
Laburnum, Deutzias, Rhododendrons, etc., 
which are commonly grown now. The her¬ 
baceous Spiraeas are scarcely 60 good as we 
have had them in previous years, due to a 
lack of moisture last summer. Be careful in 
the use of fuel, as the strike of the miners 
has sent up the price. 

Greenhouse (fighting insects).— Plants 
during growth cannot have too much light, 
and if the ventilation is ample they will not 
require shade, at any rate at present. Use 
the syringe freely twice a day when the eun 
shines if the water is pure. Pelargoniums 
are now forming flower-buds, or will do so 
shortly, and when the pots are full of roots 
weak liquid manure may be given. This may 
be made from animal manure if obtainable, 
or various artificials, of which there is 
plenty quite suitable on the market. Insects 
often give trouble at this season, and should 
be dealt with promptly. If only a few plants 
are attacked, spray with a weak solution of 
nicotine, otherwise vaporise with nicotine. 
This is easily done with the usual lamps, 
which can be obtained from the sundry shop 
at a moderate price. All plants which are 
growing freely should be rearranged often, as 
change of position is always beneficial. 
Strong shoots of Fuchsias may be pinched 
to get the plants into shape. 

Forcing-houses.— This is the most useful 
house we have just now, as sundry young 
things from seeds and cuttings which require 
a little warmth are now coming on. Do not 
waste fuel on high temperatures, which 
often do harm. Fifty-five to sixty at night 
will be high enough for most things. Lifies 
coming on of the trumpet or other kinds 
must be watched for green-fly, as they come 
in the centre of the plant and ruin the 
flower-buds. We have found a small spray¬ 
ing implement charged with nicotine solution 
the most effective in clearing out the centres. 
But if many are grown, and the whole house 
requires attention, the vaporiser should be 
used. Cuttings of many things may be 
rooted now if required under cloches or 
hand-lights, or in boxes covered vvith squares 
of glass, the glass to be removed every morn¬ 
ing to permit the damp to escape. Rooted 
cuttings when hardened a little should be 
potted off. 

Work In vineries.— The best time to feed 
Grapes is as soon as the berries are thinned, 
and this should be followed up in a moderate 
way till the colouring is advanced. The 
ways of affording nourishment are many and 
various. The atmosphere may be charged 
with ammonia arising from the water in the 
tanks being diluted w r ith guano or other 
manurial substances, or the surfaces of the 
borders may be dressed with chemical 
manure, changing the substance used from 
time to time as desired, keeping a close 
watch upon the action of the manures used. 
We have used the various things mixed by 
the chemist for each crop, mostly with satis¬ 
factory results. The ventilation is a most 
important factor in the well-doing of the 
Vines from this onwards, but we often have 
cold winds in the spring, and cold draughts 
must be avoided. 

Peach-house. -Keep the growths well 
thinned and trained in. The fruits also must 
be thinned, the crop to be apportioned to the 
strength and vigour of the trees. The 
drainage of the borders will be -a factor in 
the case, as a well-drained border allows of 
more liberal feeding. As soon as the stoning 
is completed more heat and more liquid food 
may be given. Many good growers lay the 
syringe on one side after the young fruits 
are cleared of the faded blossoms, and suffi¬ 
cient atmospheric moisture can be supplied 
by damping paths and borders. Ventilate a 
little early in the morning, and increase the 


ventilation as the day advances, but still 
controlling the temperature, closing early. 

Tomatoes (ventilating).— The main cause 
of fungoid disease is, in my view, deficient 
ventilation. There may, of course, be other 
causes, but the chiet cause certainly is 
dampness in the atmosphere, which ventila¬ 
tion would have removed. This should in¬ 
clude a little ventilation at night—enough, 
at least, to prevent stagnation. Tomatoes 
will do well in a small quantity of soil, if of 
the right kind—good loajn, with a little 
old manure ancl some ameliorating Sub¬ 
stances in the shape of old plaster, wood- 
ashes, or charcoal dust. This will suffice 
during the early life of the plants, but a 
mulch of stable-manure or some equivalent, 
and an occasional soaking of liquid-manure 
when heavily cropped, will be beneficial. 

Cucumbers in frames.— Those who have 
no vvarin-house usually plant a warm bed 
with Cucumbers about this time. The bed 
for Cucumbers should be rather more sub¬ 
stantial than for ordinary forcing. From 
3 feet to 3k feet high will be sufficient, if 
well put together of the right materials. The 
best materials are a mixture of leaves and 
manure, the manure to be placed round the 
edges to bind the whole together. The bed 
should be 1 foot wider on all sides than is 
the frame. A bed loosely put together usu¬ 
ally at first gets very hot, and then suddenly 
gets cold. To obtain a steady, lasting heat 
a fair amount of firmness is necessary. As 
soon as the bed is made, place on the frame, 
and prepare the bed for planting by placing 
hills of good soil in the centre of each and 
a couple of inches of soil over the surface 
of the bed. Plant when the temperature of 
the bed has become steady. Mat up at night. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 1st.— Grafting is being done. 
Several old, healthy trees of superior kinds 
have been regrafted, and a few young stocks 
of Apples and Pears. Stone fruits will be 
budded in July or August. A close watch is 
kept upon the Peach walls, and Tobacco 
powder will be used when necessary. This 
will save a lot of trouble later. 

April 2nd.— Asparagus beds have been 
raked smooth to facilitate the uprising of 
the grass. The last bed in frames has been 
cleared and planted with early Potatoes. 
All Peas raised under glass have been 
planted on a warm site and sheltered with 
sticks and evergreens. Marrow Peas are 
being planted freely now for succession. 

April 3rd. —Early Cabbages in warm posi¬ 
tions have been earthed up and a string of 
matting placed loosely round each to forward 
parting. More Cabbages and Cauliflowers 
have been set out from reserve beds, Cauli¬ 
flowers in trenches at the foot of a south 
wall, and mulched with manure. These 
early Cauliflowers are planted about 
10 inches apart, as very large hearts are not 
wanted. Sowed Chervil, 

April ith. —Finished pruning Roses A 
little mulch will be placed on the surface 
before the dry weather sets in. Planted out 
Sweet Peas raised under glass. The ground 
has been thoroughly prepared and deepened, 
and the plants are not crowded, but as the 
flowers are wanted for cutting and not for 
exhibition, we want quantity. These will 
succeed the plants now r coming on in a span- 
roofed house, which have made some pro¬ 
gress. r 

April 5th. —Seedlings of many things are 
now being pricked off into boxes and kept in 
frames, kept close for a time, and then ex 
posed to harden. Main crop of Potatoes is 
now being planted, but for the most part 
these are planted in the field. New beds 
of Globe Artichokes have been made on well- 
manured site. 

April Oth.— Sowed main crop of Carrots 
and Beet, Chicory for forcing for salads in 
winter. Successions! crops of' various things 
are being sown. The rule with many thinxre 
such as Turnips, Lettuces, Radishes and 
Spinach, is little and often. Cuttings of any¬ 
thing new and rare in- the bedding plant wav 
are being taken. 3 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Mm 30, rfif 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in-' 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
na>ne and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be : 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some davs in 
advance of date, queries cannot alivays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and othenvise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plants for cold greenhouse (£.).—Your best 
plan will be to purchase such plants ns Fuchsias, 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
Petunias, Abutilon6. with, for the autumn, Chrysan¬ 
themums, Salving Eupatoriums, etc. You should 
also get some of the forms of Asparagus, the hardier 
Ferns and Pulins. For the autumn, too, you should 
also procure bulbs of Lilium speciosum in its several 
forms. 

Reversion of Primroses (Daniel Jolly ).—You do 
not say to what variety of double Primroses you 
refer. We have seen the double lilac form revert to 
single, but then only when the plants had been 
allowed to remain several years in one place and the 
soil has become poor and exhausted. We should like 
to have learnt as to the treatment you have given 
your plants, whether they have been left long in the 
same ground or whether you have every year lifted, 
divided, and replanted them in fresh ground. 

Plants for border (C. E. C.). — Few plants suc¬ 
ceed under the shade of trees for any length of time, 
and unless you curtail the root-spread of the trees, j 
which in the circumstances should be quite easy, you I 
cannot hone for permanent success in the immediate 
vicinity of their roots. Quite near the trees London 
Pride is often a success, and, apart from this fact, 
it is pretty when in flower and a good carpeter of 
the soil. If you could extend the limits of the border 
and thoroughly cultivate the soil, you might plant ' 
many things with more or less success. Plants that , 
should be very much at home under tree shade in¬ 
clude the whole of the larger-leaved Megaseas. M. 
cordifolia, and M. c. purpurea being the best, Mus- 
cari conicum, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Lenten Roses, 
Sweet Violets, Frftillarias, and the like. If tail-flower | 
ing plants are needed, none of the biennial class are | 
better than Foxgloves or Evening Primroses. Of | 
dwarfer subjects, Oriental Poppies, Alyssum saxatile, 
Tufted Pansies in variety would be good. Lilium i 
candidum, L. croceum, L. Martagon, and Galtonla i 
candieans would also be likely to succeed in such a 
place. 

Propagation of Saxifrages (Sy J t-a tica).-So far 
as the “Mossy ” varieties are concerned, you would 
do well to remove the plants at once from the green- i 
house, since even that amount of protection causes 
them to run out and become weak. At any time 
when flowering is past the plants may be shaken free 
of all soil, divided, and replanted in light. 6andy 
soil. Potting is by no means the best way, and 
dibbling the rosettes into the soil will be found 
better and more convenient. A temporary frame 
would be of service, or. failing this, select a sheltered 
spot, and make the soil to the requirements of the 
subject. You may divide the plants as freely as cir¬ 
cumstances permit, the most important item being 
that you bury the divided portions right up to the 
base of the rosettes, as it is from this point that 
new roots emerge. The above are quite at home in 
the soil given, and like a good deal of moisture. 
The encrusted varieties only differ in their preference 
for lime rubble and a greater degree of dryness 
Some of the stronger-growing varieties—Hosti. lingu- 
lata. and others—succeed weU in moist clay, those of 
smaller growth, as Aizoon, rosea, crlstata, cochlearis 
etc., doing better in lighter soils. For such as these 
a bed of pure sand Lb best. Into which the divided 
examples should be pricked. 8. Cotyledon pyramidalis 
is best increased by means of the offsets which are 
freely produced about the base of older plants. 

FRUIT. 

Walnut*, gathering and preserving ( Berk- 
•hire Downs).— Walnuts should be tested for ripeness 
in the autumn, and If it is found that the green 
husk parts freely from the shell, then the Nuts are I 
ready for gathering. The easiest way Is to get Jong ! 
sticks, and from high steps or ladders beat the tree 
over, as the ripest Nuts will quickly fall. The pro¬ 
cess may be repeated in about a week. Collect them 



and put them into a heap for two or three days, 
when the husks will all part freely. The Nuts should 
then be put into a sack, about half a bushel at a 
time. The sack should be held by the mouth and 
bottom by two persons, who should shake the Nuts 
backward and forward to clean them. Back the Nuts 
into large j&rs, sprinkling a littlu salt among them, 
and tie down, standing in a cool, dry place. Beating 
the tree will not improve the size of the Nuts. To 
increase the size of the Nuts the tree wants feeding 
at the roots. If the tree is growing on turf, then 
you should lift this and fork in a good dressing of 
rotten manure, adding at the sume time some bone- 
meal. Leave a space round the trunk of about 3 leet, 
so that you can, in the summer if dry, water freely 
with an occasional dose of liquid-manure. This you 
may do now. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sawdust as manure (Geo. S. Elgood).-Vft 
should certainly hesitate to use the manure in which 
sawdust is mixed, as the sawdust promotes the pro¬ 
duction of fungi. If you cau separate the muuure 
from the sawdust, by all means do so. You might 
try the-manure that is mixed with the sawdust on a 
separate piece of ground, and note the result. 

Gas liquor (J. li. C.).-Ye«, the liquid called 
ammouia water contains from 1 per cent, to 2 per 
cent, oi nitrogen, and is a useful manure in many 
different circumstances, though on account oi its 
bulk and the dilution needed for distribution, it 
should be oDtamed cheaply, and in all probability 
the use of sulphate of ammonia (which is made from 
the liQuorj would iu many instances prove the more 
economical. The manure should be diluted with 
three to five times its bulk of water, and if you 
intend to use it for pot plants you should be careiul 
to make it weak enough, experimenting for yourself 
as the strength of the liquid may vary. It makes 
ver l’ useful substance to ado to composts of 
different kinds. * 

Fowls' manure (fl. C. C.).-The manure from a 
row to run is very good for almost anything, but the 
run should be covered with sand or ashes, from off 
which the manure could be raked every day or so 
quite clean. Then, a- collected, it should be 
smothered with soot, placed in a heap, and mixed 
with its bulk of soil, allowing it to so remain for a 
month, then turning it in and giving it yet a further 
dressing of soot, stiii allowing the manure to remain 
to sweeten and become incorporated with the soil 
If allowed to remain for three or four months, so 
much the better. Ihen spread it on the ground iu 
March, and jinst fork it in. A thin dressing suffices 
to ein,,lo > this 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.-!.. N.-l, Anemone fulgem 
2, Daphne Laureola; S, Anemone coronana; 1. Dorca: 
cum eaucasicum.— F. Ross.-l, Petasitcs funis. 
2, Anemone blanda; 3, Foreythia fcUipenjr V 

Anemone coronaria.- J. L. Jf.-l, Sedum bieboid 

variegatum; 2, Francos rarao3a; 3, Doronicua cm- 
casicuin; 4, Berberis Aqiufolium.— D. E. M.-l 
Eupatorium riparium; 2, Begonia ascoteniii; i 
Diplacus glutinosus; 4, Anemone apennina.—/ D 
Leys.—Primula malacoides 
Name of fruit.— J- R. Spofjorth.-Apple LUj 
Uenniker. 


The Horticultural Co., The Nurseries, Cbodk 
hulme, Cheshire.—Guide for the Garden ami 
house. 

Ernst Bksary, Erfurt.-Calalogue of VegetabhaH 
Flower Seeds. 

John R. BOX, Croydon.-Garden Guide of Seth. 
Begonias, etc. 

Amos PERkY, Hardy Plant Farm, Eulieid.-CtU- 
logue of Perennial Seeds, Lilies, Gladioli, Begotki, 
and Montbretias. 

Ryder and Son, 8t. Albans.-Catalog of Pi 
Seeds. 

H. N. Ellison, West Bromwich.—Spring Seedi aii 
Bulbs; The " Triumph " Garden Frame, Eipariuj 
Sweet Pea Trainer. 

Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C.-Lut of 
Anemones, Begonias, Gladioli, Lilies, etc. 

U. C. Slingsby, Old-street, E.C.-Patent Tnchut 
Trucks of All Kinds. 

W. C. Bull, Ramsgate.-Price List of Gladioli ni 
Choice Herbaceous Plants. 

Thynne and Son, 18, Union-street, Dundee.-fieL 
ceous and Alpine Plants. 

C. KNGLEMANN, Saffron Walden, Essei-Prut 1st 
of Perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

James Carter and Co., Baynes Park, Londoa.i* 
- The Practical Greenkeeper; List of Farm Stiii. 


Book received.Hampstead Heath Pro'A.ct 

Society: Fifteenth Annual Report." 

Water-rats destroying sides of pond.-!:* 

banks of a very pretty stream that runs through m 
garden are riddled with water-rat holm, and *ba 
the w inter floods come down, the light, sand) *oD » 
washed away. The brook is getting much vxlt:, aJ 
the garden is gradually losing ground. Would wire 
netting on the sides of the banket through the gardsa 
be of use, or can you suggest any method of coatt| 
the stream? The water-rats are the principal a#u> 
in destroying the banks.- February Fill DlU. 


Austria and the Royal International Hor¬ 
ticultural Exhibition.— The Vienna Horn 

cultural Society is arranging & ten-dw ex¬ 
cursion to London for the InternatMll Ex¬ 
hibition. The party will 6tart on il»y — 1 
and will proceed straight to London. It 
addition to visiting the exhibition, visits will 
also be made to the principal nurseries, Kew, 
the R.H.S. gardens at Wisley, Hamptc-L 
Court, and other places. On the wtum 
journey a halt will be made at Rotterdam, 
and a day or two spent in Holland and 
Belgium, the programme terminating at 
Frankfort-on-Main, after a visit to the ce>e- 


• , •Jijbcfc.—Tour query was answered in our 

issue of February 24th, page 107, a further reply to 
f *n! IC £ |J um * t o,l the same subject appearing in our 

SK® page 175.- J. H . —Sec reply to 

Mrs. I. Hutchinson, re “Grubs of the Vine-weevil" 

in our issue of March 10th, page 1GG.- V. Fuchs - 

*S 1 n«A U | b « very J ,rt>bilbl > « Nerine, but without 
^ flower * or one °f the bulbs it is very 

difllcult to say with any certainty. If a Nerine as we 

JSSSS’ih 0 * bould J cavc jt its present pot, as 
treated thus it is the more likely to bloom.--Red 
Bcrrp.-\Ve fear you will not be able to obtain any 
berr ’ e * .°/ tbe Red-berried Mistletoe in this country! 
N H -_/> ri TK t0 , , J -, Forbcs .’ Limited, Hawick, 

N.B. D. Jolly .—The Lichen or Moss only comes on 
decaying wood. Pull out the stake and substitute 
fhf Sl ch ha f b S en Painted, taking care to treat 
decay° tt0m ° f tblS W,th aome * bin B that will check 


brated Palm garden in that city. 


THE YEARLY EXPENSE OF 
BEODING OUT . . . 


Is done away with entirely, if you plant— 
once and for aU - hardy perennial 
plants, such as are depicted in the illus- 
t ration. 

Are you not prepared to admit that the 
total effect is immensely superior to the 
old-time style of bedding ? 


BEES’ BEWITCHING 
BORDERS , . . 


can be. They are the product of years of study and experiment, and you can buy 
catalogue of Guaranteated Plants explains how the plan, by which you plant, an* 
ind fitted exactly to suit your individual requirements. Or for 8 6 you may hi 
s collection of plants to commence with, arranged to occupy a space of about 30a| 


ssr? ^ INVITED to write your name and address on a poet-card addra 
ssrs. Bees, Ltd., who will promptly send you a copy of their Catalogue free by post. 

whhih ..iMi? ma . ke * * Urt ^Rhout delay, you are invited to enclose P O. fori 6. for a spedmen col 
plants, which will be sent carriage paid to your door (in the British Isles), together with plan showing 1 

Bees’ Catalogue will be sent by return of post whether you send an order or not. 

Jkou will And in it complete directions how to commence with the growing of Hardy Herbaceous and 

Write NOW, pencil will do, and 

Post the card before you sleep, lest you forget,. 


BEES, LTD., 175b, MILL STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Pasque-flower.—I did not think the 
Pxif)U€-(lo\ver would- travel well enough to 
bo used for a room in town, but it does, and 
I enjoy it very much, with its lovely brush 
of st&mcns in' the middle and delicate grey 
loaf. The whole thing is perfectly beautiful 
is % flower in the house.—W. 

Daphne Blagayana. -This, when wanted 
fur chalk soils, is grafted, and when wanted 
for siliceous or petit soils is increased from 
hrere, as it does better so. Propagation 
from cuttings is rather difficult, as they take 
»long time to root. The best way to in¬ 
case it is from layers.— H. Correvon, 

Corydalls cheilanthifolia. —This graceful 
lower of March has soft, yellow blooms, deli¬ 
ct*. p&le-green leaves, tiny green buds, and 
7 point essential to a good hardy plant. 

I ' more precious than any of the 

•vi kinds of the same genus, pretty as some 

*hem are, one of the best of the old ones 
C. tuboroea. 

— This comes on very well out-of-doors, 
»ail i$ ibo good in the house, with its bronzy 
and graceful flowers flecked with 
P'*n. It is a good grower, is freely in- 
ir^ieed, and is about the best of all its race, 
Mdas some of them are. It makes a grace- 
• “ ^Afgin to a bed of Tea Roses.—W. 

Cineraria Webbs’ Superb. —We are send¬ 
ing per eanie post a few blooms of our strain 
* ,n <T&ria Webbs’ Superb. Will you kindly 
je by acknowledging same through your 
HiimniJ-E. Webb and Sons. 

.These arc of enormous size and very fine 

II ^' our » but the ones we prefer are the 
"' rrn , colours, the rich reds and fine 
J*rples.-ED.] 

Primula Portenschlagiana. —A very grace- I 
a J N«-ro*y Primrose, which comes from 
' r l ran ^ Crisp, and which I have never 
with before. I should like t-o give the 
•‘Mitt a few weeks’ imprisonment who in- 
*awd «cch a name. Their want of taste in 
rv* mazing, and they, apparomly, 

, WT an v remorse for giving hideous 
flanw » to handsome flowers.—W. 
tily-tree (Magnolia Yulan) In the house. 

T everything else, Magnolias are early 
v 1 \®* r > an( l; fearing the frost always, I 
' ri 2«t a number of them up to town in 
' u< * ^ e - The bud is almost as hand- 
' w th« flower. I cut them as the 
puieae are said to do—that, is, in large 
V* ,n J h<j bl,cl ^te—and it is delightful 
. " Ay they expand in the house, bud and 
‘ making a very pretty effect together, 
i the oldest of the Magnolias, and the 
-monest. and bv the Chinese and others 
■ry appropriately called Lily-tree. It is, 

' !i F«. oor noblest hardy tree. 

Harclssua Queen of 8pain.-I hear the 
.J ave been clearing away the Nar- 
L n ^ wood, and unkind enough to take 
u K€ *T as flowers. That will weaken 


the plants for next year. If they took only 
flowers we could face another year; but, 
clearly, there is a demand for the leaves 
nowadays. Queen of Spain is more in the 
garden Grass, and out of their reach. If the 
late Mr. Peter Barr had never done anything 
more than introduce this plant it was worth 
recording. In town it is beautiful in a deli¬ 
cately-coloured old honey-pot. No Narcissus 
is more graceful, in spite of all the novelties 
we have seen.—W. 

Fear Marie Louise. -Three trees—of 
which the photograph shows one—of this 
variety were planted thirty-five years ago. 
The roots have now found a small stream 
(nearly dry in summer). This variety with 
me is very different from many other Pear- 
trees, which may bear a heavy crop one 
season and next to nothing the following. 
Every season, without exception, these trees 
have blossomed so freely that from a dis¬ 
tance they appear to be covered with snow, 
and in autumn the mass of fruit almost 
weighs the branches to the ground. The 
fruit ripens early in November, but I gener¬ 
ally have such a glut that I stow' many from 
September onwards.— E. Ernest Pearson, 
Saltburn-by-Sea. 

[Many thanks for photograph, which shows 
such ft crowded mass of bloom that- it would 
be very difficult to reproduce it with any 
chance of success.—E d.J 

Daphne Dauphini. —D. Dauphini, or 
Daphne Delphini, the D. hybrida of Lind- 
ley, is supposed to be a cross between 
Dl! eericea (D. oollina) and D. odora. It 
was figured in the "Botanical Register,” 
t. 1,177. It is not hardy with us in Geneva, 
but must, be in the south of England. I 
have just returned from Provence. Made a 
tour on my bicycle from Hyerea to Frejus 
(through the Maure Chain), from Frejits to 
Grasse (through the Esterel), and from 
Grasse to Digne, through the most beautiful 
country I ever have seen, Gorge du Verdon, 
and the Alps of the Var and of Basses Alps. 

I found a lot of good things—Asplenium 
Petrarch?© and A. Jahanlezi (new), Genista 
Villarsi, etc.—II. Correvon. 

Anoiganthus breviflos. — This pretty 
South African bulbous plant is now in bloom 
in the greenhouse at- Kew, and it is surpris¬ 
ing it is not more frequently met with in 
gardens. It is said to have been introduced 
from the eastern side of South Africa as 
long ago as 1840. This Anoiganthus pro¬ 
duces a firm, solid bulb, somewhat like that 
of a large Daffodil. The upright, strap- 
shaped leaves, which arc pushed up there¬ 
from, are of a rather glaucous-green tint. 
The flower-scapes, which are each only about 
a foot in height, sometimes less, are termi¬ 
nated by an umbel of six to twelve blooms, 
each about a couple of inches long, and of a 
bright golden-yellow colour. This Anoigan- 
thus seems to be kept in stock by very few 
dealers in plants, yet one would exnect that 
there would be a certain demand for it. 
Its cultivation is not at all difficult, the main 
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point being to pot it in a compost mainly 
consisting of good yellow loam, lightened by 
some sand, and, if necessary, a little leaf- 
mould, so that it will stand for a long t'me 
without repotting. After flowering it makes 
its growth, and then goes to rest, in which 
stage it should be kept dry.—X. 

Apple Bramley’s Seedling.— From De¬ 
cern her to May this is one of the mo6t useful 
kitchen Apples we have, and though I do not 
consider it equal to Lane’s Prince Albert, so 
valuable for tho dessert when nil others are 
past. Bramlev’s is a good second, and one of 
the best late keepers we have. As a standard 
it makes a vigorous grow th, and is a constant 
bearer. I have had this variety in May in the 
north without any difficulty, the fruits keep¬ 
ing well without shrivelling. What makes 
Bramley’s so valuable ns its excellent cooking 
qualities and its brisk acid flavour. There is 
probably no better home-grown, late market 
Apple than Bramley’s. Grown on the Para¬ 
dise stock it makes a good tree, and with 
occasional thinning out a most fertile growth. 

This variety docs remarkably well on heavy 
land or in moist, low-lving situations — 

M. K. 

Crocus vermis Ceorge Maw.— This is a 
pretty spring Crocus, but little cultivated, 
except by the comparatively small number 
who are not content with tho noble Dutch 
varieties of Crocus vernus. The flowers are 
white, but have a distinct golden stigmatic 
band which runs up the exterior of the outer 
segments. It is, of course, inferior in 
general effect to the large white Dutch varie¬ 
ties, but it has a distinctness and beauty 
about it which appeal to everybody, espe¬ 
cially when it is in the bud, when the golden 
band is most conspicuous. It appears, how¬ 
ever, to have a tendency to form misshapen 
segments, which may prevent the flowers 
opening properly. I have observed this for 
several years, and a fresh lot I received 
lately shows this tendency the same as the 
older corms, the stock of which I have had 
my garden for a number of years.—Ess. 

The Golden Bell.— My earliest plant of the 
Goklen BeH or Forsythia opened fully on 
March 11th, which Is, I think, earlier'than 
usual. It is surprising in how few gardens 
this bright e-hrub, which in spring takes the 
place of the Winter-flowering Jasmine, is 
found. The one I prefer is F. intermedia, 
but a newer one, called densiflora, is well in 
bud and has a bloom or two open. In 
former seasons I e-annot say that I woa 
greatly impressed by its superiority, if such 
exists, but as my specimen grows larger I 
may have reason to prize Forsvthia densi- 
flora more than now. To see the' Forsythias 
at- their best they should have a background 
of some dark green-leaved plant, and'Ivy 
as good as anything. They are much pret- 
tier, also, when they are not fastened closely 
to a wall or a trellis, as much of their beaut v 
lies in the graceful habit of the shrubs In 
some seasons the flowers have suffered from 
unusually severe late frosts.—S. Arnott, 
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Vettheimla virldifolia. —A group of this 
in the greenhouse at Kew forms such a pleas¬ 
ing feaiure as to suggest the question : Why 
is it not more often grown? It was intro¬ 
duced from South Atrica in 1768. This 
Veltheimia forms a tuft of prettily undu¬ 
lated clear-green leaves, disposed in a regular 
vasiform manner. The erect flower-spike, 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in height, is termi¬ 
nated by a densely-crowded raceme of blos¬ 
soms, which are tubular, drooping, about 
1^ inches in length, and reddish-yellow in 
colour. It is of very easy culture, and does 
not need repotting very frequently. In the 
coarse of the summer it goes to rest, when 
it should be kept dry for a time. The beauty 
of a group of this Veltheimia suggests the 
question whether, if some of the old and 
neglected subjects were rescued from oblivion, 
they would not prove quite the equal of some 
novelties whose appearance is heralded with 
a flourish of trumpets?—X. 

Primus Davidiana.— Prunus Davidiana is 
flowering well with me for the first time. It 
is a beautiful thing, and I have not often 
6een it. The flowers are rather larger and 
paler than those of the large-flowered 
Almond, and with me a little later. It 
would be interesting to learn from your 
readers their experience with this and other 
Almonds and similar trees for early bloom. 
I should be glad to know the proper name 
of the free-flowering early pink Almond, 
which was so lovely in many London 
gardens this year. I have some half-dozen 
trees of the large-flowered sort, but they do 
not bloom so freely as I could wish. Neither 
does Prunus Pi^sardi, though it grows well. 
I should be glad to know the requirements 
of these shrubs.—C. M. A. Peake, Newbury, 
Berks. 

[The Almond you refer to is known as 
Prunus Amygdalus. It is quite possible 
that the floweT-buds of the trees yon men¬ 
tion have been destroyed by birds, which in 
many places are very destructive.—E d.] 
Ruskin on Norwood and the Crystal 
Palace.— “ On the other side, east and south, 
the Norwood Hills, partly rough with Furze, 
partly wooded with Birch and Oak, partly 
in pure green Bramble copse and rather 
ateep pasture, rose with the promise of all 
the rustic loveliness of Surrey and Kent in 
them, and with so much of space and height 
in their sweep as gave them some fellow¬ 
ship with hills of true hill-districts. Fellow¬ 
ship now inconceivable, for the Crystal 
Palace, without ever itself attaining any true 
aspect of size, and possessing no more sub¬ 
limity than a Cucumber-frame between two 
chimneys, vet; by its stupidity of hollow bulk, 
dwarfs the hills at once, so that now one 
thinks of them no more but as three long 
lumps of clay, on lease for building.”— 
“Pr^eterita.” 

[Lovers of good art will probably agree with 
Ruskin’s estimate, yet Lord Plymouth, who 
is supposed to be a man of taste, is trying to 
bolster up the impossible old glass house.— 
Ed.] 

Pink or rose varieties of Scilla bifolia.— 

The beautiful Scilla bifolia is well known, 
although not nearly so popular as Scilla 
sibirica, and its white form, S. bifolia alba, 
is as yet a stranger to many gardens, beau¬ 
tiful though it is. Still scarcer, however, 
are the varieties with flowers having more or 
less of a pink or rose hue, and these are 
pleasing in the early months, giving a variety 
of colour we appreciate in the earliest spring¬ 
time. The one most, usually seen is that 
properly called S. bifolia carnea, which has 
the flowers of a flesh colour, becoming whiter 
with age. This has but small fknvers, and is 
sometimes sold, probably innocently, by 
bulb dealers as S. bifolia rubra, a finer and 
greatly superior plant, both in size and 
colour. Its flowers are of a deep rose, and 
are larger than those of S. bifolia carnea. 
It is now a very scarce bulb, and is not, so 
far as I know, at present in commerce, 
although some nurserymen are evidently try¬ 
ing to secure sufficient stock to offer, it 
is a little later with me than the two after- 
mentioned. Scilla bifolia rubra is of a 
pretty deep-rose colour. The other pink or 
rose varieties I cultivate, both raised by the 
late Mr. James Allen, are called Fantasy 


and Pinkerton. The latter opened a few days 
earlier than Fantasy, but Liis may b© due 
to their position, although I have observed 
this for several years. Fantasy is deeper in 
colour than Pinkerton, but both have lovely 
rose flowers of large size for Scilla bifolia 
varieties, and are deserving of the atten¬ 
tion of growers.—S. Arnott. 

The Oso Berry (Nutallia cerneiformis).— 
This Californian shrub is usually at its best 
during March. Male and female flowers are 
borne on different bushes, therefore in those 
gardens where one sex only exists the interest 
in the shrub lapses after the fading of the 
flowers. Where, however, precautions have 
been taken to plant bushes of both sexes a 
second period of attraction occurs when the 
oval, reddish, or reddish-purple and orange 
fruits ripen in May. As a rule plants which 
bear female flowers are more vigorous than 
male plants, whilst tiie white petals of the 
flowers are also more conspicuous. Its 
affinity to the genus Prunus may be noticed 
by its having nlso been devseribed as Prunus 
californica. Under normal conditions it is 
seen as a bush 5 feet to 7 feet high, sueker- 
ing freely and producing a wide-spreading 
mass. Sometimes, however, few suckers are 
produced, and the bushes are made up of a 
number of branches springing from one com¬ 
mon root-stock.—D. 

Cold Coin (Dondia Epipactis) (syn. Hoc- 
quetia Epipactis).—This quaintly-pretty little 
alpine plant, a native of the mountains of 
Carinthia, is now in full bloom, but is seldom 
met with in gardens, although introduced 
into this country nearly a hundred years 
ago. Coming into flower after the Winter 
Aconites have passed away, several good 
clumps, grown in close proximity, have a 
unique and pleading effect, since* the blos¬ 
soms arc quite unlike any others of the open 
air. The flowers, carried on stems each 
about 3 inches high, have a bright-yellow 
central boss, around which spread out. six 
apple-green bract", with serrated edges. 
Strong clumps a foot or so across are liter¬ 
ally cushions of pale green and gold. The 
flower." have each a diameter of rather over 
an inch. It is, apparently, less grown now 
than it was. It is not particular os to soil, 
but does best in a sunny position, and is im¬ 
patient of disturbance. The flowers are 
often developed before the leaves, but the 
latter are always produced before the plant 
goes out of bloom. One of its chief recom¬ 
mendations is the lasting quality of the 
flowers.— Wyndham Fitzherrert.* 

Plants to be avoided In the best borders. 
—There are some things which either beau¬ 
tiful, interesting, useful for cutting, or, it 
may be, combining all these characteristics, 
are vet, from their rambling root-action and 
eonsenuent propensity to encroach on other 
things, by no means suitable subjects 
for borders devoted to the best herbaceous 
plants, especially if yearly replanting is not 
convenient. Such may have some place 
allotted them where they may grow at will 
and there is not the necessity to stay at 
home. The old pink Japanese Anemone,' the 
double white Achillea, Spirma filipendula 
fl.-pl., the Hemerocallis and Montbretias, 
one or two of the Campanulas, and some of 
the older Sunflowers and Starworts are cases 
in point. In common with many other plants 
°f varying heights, the above are welcome 
additions to the filling up of shrubberies, 
by woodland walks, and places of similar 
character, where plants with which they come 
into contact will not resent the encroach¬ 
ment, or, at any rate, will not suffer from 
the same. Such planting is very desirable 
in all gardens where outlying places are re¬ 
presented by masses of greenery only re¬ 
lieved bv a few flowering shrubs in early 
spring.—E. B. S. 

The Almond. —In the western district of 
Wimbledon, where the soil for the mo"t part 
is of a stiff, adhesive nature, most flowering 
trees and shrubs, including Roses, do re¬ 
markably well. The Almond-trees, that are 
planted pretty extensively in the gardens of 
the villas that are so plentiful in this dis¬ 
trict, are really magnificent, being abso¬ 
lutely laden with their pretty pink flowers. 
The great heat of last summer, combined 
with the fact that up to the present we have 
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had no sharp frosts and liareh, cutting »iafc .. 

doubtless accounts for the profuse dlipliv 
of blossoms. For gardens of limited extent 
this harbinger of spring is & delightful tree 
serving as it does to brighten our gardens 1 
when so manv of the occupants thereof *tfll 
wear their winter garb. A larger gmer 
than the common Almond, and a very strik- 
ing one, is the variety macrocarpa,’ 
pale-coloured flowers considerably exceed us 
size those of the species, bprays cut juit u 
the earliest blossoms are on the point of 
expanding also make a charming feature 
indoors, and the buds open out nicely ia 
w ater. Where shrubs did not suffer from 
the extreme drought ol last year there is, 
in many cases at least, an unusually promis¬ 
ing prospect of a fine display of bloesom*.- 
X. 

Debregeasia velutina.— Until last year I 1 

never saw this interesting and pretty plant _ 

grown in quantity, but at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on Februxrv 
6 th a group of plants was shown. It is » 
member of the Nettle family (Urticaoeie), and 
is found in India and Ceylon. This Debre- 
geasia is more or less of a shrubby character, 
and is of a somewhat loose, Willow-like 
growth. The flowers, borne in clusters from 
the axils of the leaves, are insignificant, but 
are succeeded by fleshy fruits each about the 
6 ize of a Pea, and when ripe of & bright 
orange colour. Close inspection 6hows that 
these fruits are in shape very much like tiny 
Mulberries—indeed, the two are member? of 
the same order. This Debregeasia is eaid to 
have been introduced in 1896, but until the | 
Inst year or two it wqs uncommon. It is* 
plant’ of easy culture, ns cuttings root readily 
enough, and the young planis so obtained 
grow freely in ordinary poiting compost. An 
intermediate temperature suits it bWt, as if 
too warm the leaves are very apt to drop.-X. 

The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mash— 
Early in March the Cornelian Cherry forms a 
pretty picture on the lawn if backed by some 
dark evergreen such as Yew or Holly, when 
the countless yellow blossoms furnish a 
bright and attractive effect, the tree at a 
little distance appearing like a cloud of pale 
yellow. The individual flowers are rather 
quaint than showy, being fashioned of thin 
petals radiating from the centre after the 
manner of the spokes of a wheel, and are dis¬ 
tinctly inferior in effectiveness to the 
blossoms of the Witch Hazel (Hatnameli- 
arborea), but the profusion with which they 
are borne on every spray renders the tree a 
sheet of pale gold.* The flowers are followed 
in the autumn by bright red, oval fruits, each 
about $ inch in length, from which the Eng¬ 
lish name of Cornelian Cherry is derived 
There is a variegated form that is attractive 
from the colouring of its foliage, and a 
standard of this is ornamental on a lawn or 
in an open space in the shrubbery. It rarely 
exceeds a height of 12 feet in this country.— r* 
Wfndham Fitzherbert. 

Rhododendron lutescens.— The number of 
evergreen Rhododendrons which bear yellow 
flowers ia small compared with the number 
of species in the genus. Until quite recent 
years neither one of the three or four yellow- 
flowered species was well known, and even 
now they are Je?s frequently met with than n 
many other kinds. A summary of the older 
yellow'-flowered species includes the tender 
R. Nuttalli and R. Dalhousia?, and tire 
hardier R. campylocarpuni, R. anthopog»n. 
and R. triflorum. Now there are owier 
yellow-flowered species amongst the intro¬ 
ductions which have been received from 
China during the present century. 01 1 
R. lutescens was recently noted in 
The plant in question formed a loose sarv. 
with rather dull, ovate leaves, f' 1 * 
ones being 3 inches long and an inch wi _ 

The prim rose-yellow flowers were 
several together, but not in compact new*, 
each flower being about 1J inch to Ijf*. 
across. This and other yeUow-floffered . 
species are well worth taking in hand J , 
hybridist. R. campylocarpum mj™*- 
been used to some extent, but rj 

yellow-flowered hybrid has ^ 

such kinds could be raised they *>nld * 
valuable additions to the family. • 

0 ri^Pr HriTu -* * 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

daphniphyllum macropodum. 

Thu evergreen shrub is worth introducing to 
tho« g.iniens where it does not already exist, 
ie \ change from other evergreens, although 
it baa no value as a decorative flowering 
plant. Growing to a height of 6 feet or so, 
' {[forms a wide-spreading head of branches, 
but is apt to become rather bare at the 
bottom. Its Laurel-like leaves are from 
b inches to 7 inches long, and inch to 
inches wide, somewhat glaucous in appear- 
- Juice, with reddish stalks. The flowers, as is 
the case with many other plants belonging to 
tin order Euphorbiacea?, are small and of no 


SHRUBS IN A KENTISH GARDEN. 
[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Dear Sir,— There is a certain melancholy 
pleasure in recording garden failures, and a 
measure of hope sometimes remains after the 
winter has wreaked its worst upon the ten¬ 
derer plants. At the end of the winter this 
year the conditions of many gardens invited 
disaster. A period of warm, muggy weather, 
and the heavy rains which prevailed, were 
conducive to rising sap. In mid-February, 
—the 14th—the thermometer in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, on a sheltered screen, registered 
18 degs. below freezing point. I record the 
behaviour of some of the tenderer shrubs and 
plants under this visitation as concisely as 
possible. 


lelutiri-' J 
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killed outright. Callistemon rigidus was 
killed. Carrieria calycina was unhurt. 
Coriaria hiroalayensis was cut down ; C. 
japonica and C. terminalis uninjured. 
Corokia buddlcioides, in the open, was 
severely damaged, but some Cyprus branches 
saved it. Corynocarpus laevigatus was killed. 
Citharexylon Bessonianum lost its leaves and 
the tips of its shoots. Dendromeeon rigidum 
was cut down, but is starting etrougly from 
the base. Desmodium cineruscens was un¬ 
injured. Elsholtzia Stauntoni, the new 
Chinese shrub, wa6 untouched after flower¬ 
ing freely in the early autumn. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that in nearly every catalogue which 
offers this plant it should figure as Esch- 
scholtzia. Eucryphia cordifolia stands the 
winter well, and seems, if anything, hardier 








Dafhnifhyllum macropodum From a photograph in mid-winter by Mr. 
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Anigozanthos rufa, which has never 
flowered, but which had formed a fine tuft 
under a S.W. wall, was cut to the crow n, but 
, is now starting again. Anona triloba, in the 
open, and not a good doer, lost the top shoot 
j Bowkeria Gerardiana shed all its leaves, and 
! some of the shoots were killed, but it will re 
I cover. Buddleia auriculata, a fine bush 
about 9 feet high, after flowering profusely 
in November, lost its leaves and some 
tranches. Another and a smaller plant still 
| retains its foliage. B. officinalis, about 7 fee* 

! high, was just about to open its flowerine 
: spikes when they were all destroyed. It 
however, growing strongly again. jj’ 
variabilis in several varieties, and B. nivea’ 
aro unhurt. B. Colvillei suffered a little 
Calothamnus Bnxteri, under a S.W. wall, wai 
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6trongly from below. It bad been removed 
and replanted. It seems to be sufficiently 
hardy. Piagianthus betulinus and P. Lyalli 
are both in the open. Here they are de¬ 
ciduous, but flourish well. Rhaphithainnus 
cyanocarpus was killed with the exception of 
a layered branch. Schinus patagonica lost 
the upper branches. 

Rev. T. Arnold IIyde. 

Ringinglowt, lhjtke , Kent. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf Lilacs.— Can you tell mo how to firow the 
email Liiac-L>usht*i one sees flowering so freely ut this 
time of year m shops? Are they grown fiom cut¬ 
tings or suckers? li cuttings, when should they bo 
taken? What soil must be used?—A. C. C. 

[The small Lilacs that one sees flowering so 
profueely at the present time are obtained by 
grafting shoots from a mature part of the 
rdant either on to seedlings of the common 
Lilac or on the Privet. The plants so 
obtained will flower freely when small, but if 
the common Lilac is used as a stock the 
suckers are always a great nuisance, and on 
the Privet the plants after a time die off. 
Neither of these modes of propagation can be 
recommended where permanent plants are 
desired. Neat little flowering plants can also 
be obtained from cuttings, which should be 
taken about the end of June or in July, when 
the shoots of the current year are about half 
ripened. They must be formed entirely of 
these shoots taken off at a length of 4 inches 
to 5 inches. Then dibble them into pots of 
light, sandy soil pressed down firmly, give a 
good watering through a fine rose, after 
which they must be placed in a frame, which 
should be kept close and shaded till they nre 
rooted. Then harden off, pot into small pots, 
and pinch the leading growth out two or three 
times in order to encourage a bushy habit. 
An open spot fully exposed to the sun is very- 
essential to the formation of flower-buds in 
the case of these Lilacs.] 

Shrub for front of low wall.— In answer 
io the query as to “Shrub for low wall,” on 
page 127, March 2nd, I should advise 
Choisya ternata, for although the amount of 
pruning required to keep it within bounds 
might detract a little from its free-flowering, 
it certainly, under such favourable con¬ 
ditions, would make a brave show, and could 
be confined to the wall or allowed to develop 
and project from same in a dense macs as 
required. Under such conditions, too, it 
should come unscathed through the winter, 
neither foliage nor flower-buds suffering 
from frost. The fact that the situation is 
very hot and dry would not be detrimental. 
It revels under such conditions, and is not 
at all particular in the matter of soil, a 
sandy loam suiting it admirably. Layers 
put down at once in fairly good soil would 
make nice strong stuff for late autumn plant¬ 
ing. Cut and peg down carefully and keep 
the compost on the moist side during hot, 
dry weather.— E. B. S. 

juglans cordiformls.—The majority of 
the Walnuts are worth growing for the sake 
of their ornamental foliage, without taking 
into account the Nuts and valuable timber, 
aud the species under notice is no exception 
to the rule. A native of Japan, it forms in 
that country a tree up to 50 feet in height, 
with leaves 1$ f««t. to feet lon 8* ll P 

of from eleven or thirteen oblong leaflets. 
Only comparatively young trees are to be 
found in the British Isles, hence it is not 
possible to say whether it will grow to its 
maximum size here, but it is of vigorous 
habit and produces quite as large leaves as 
in its native country. Both inflorescences 
and fruits are of peculiar interest, for the 
male flowers are borne in pendulous catkins 
1 foot long, and the female flowers in catkins 
about half that length. The latter carry up 
to a dozen flowers, and in autumn strings of 
lmlf-a-dozcn or so Nuts nre seen. These 
fruits are round, aud each one contains a 
heart-shaped Nut considerably smaller and 
less deeply wrinkled than a common Walnut. 
The kernels are sweet, oily, and large in 
comparison to the size of the Nut. The 
young leaves, leaf-stalks, and female flowers 
are showy when they are partly developed, 
bv reason of the numerous reddish hairs with 


which they are covered. Liko other Wal¬ 
nuts, it requires a deep, loamy, and rather 
moist soil to see it at its best.—D. 

Loropetalum chinense.— This interesting 
shrub was introduced from China by C. 
Maries in 1880. In 1884 it was awarded a 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. Belonging to the same order 
as Hamamelis, it was at one time known as 
Hamamelis chinensis. L. chinense forms a 
moderate-sized bush with slender branches, 
clothed with ovate or lance-shaped leaves, 
which, under some conditions, may be ever¬ 
green in character. The flowers have some¬ 
what of the appearance of those of 
Hamamelis, for they have tne curious spidery 
appearance so noticeable in the flowers of 
various species of that genus. They are, how¬ 
ever, of a greenish white colour, each almut 
1 inch in diameter, and borne several together 
from the ends of short branchlets. Unfor¬ 
tunately the plant is not very hardy, and is 
only suitable for outdoor culture in the 
warmer parts of the country unless a position 
can be found for it against a wall having a 
south or west, exposure. It may, however, be 
grown in pots in a cool-house, and under such 
conditions it forms a very serviceable and 
interesting subject. Grown in a little heat, 
the flowers come almost, if not quite, white. 
Cuttings inserted during summer in a cool 
but close frame root easily.—D. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

SPRING TREATMENT OF HARDY 
FERNS. 

The best period will now have arrived for 
rearranging, repotting, planting, or dividing 
hardy Ferns. It is in March that active 
growth really commences ; although there is 
not much obvious evideuce of it, the roots 
will be found to be pushing their whitish 
points into the soil, the crowns are 
appreciably swelling, and from the bases of 
the future fronds new fresh roots can be dis¬ 
cerned pushing their way down the sides of 
the old caudicee in order to reach the Goil 
and do their part towards the formation of 
the coming season’s crown. The fronds of 
the previous season will, in the deciduous 
species, be absolutely brown and withered, 
but still serve some purpose as a protection 
of the crown from dry winds and frcsls. 
Those of the evergreen kinds, though more 
or less battered if grown in the open by 
winter 6torm and stress, will retain much of 
their verdure, and not only afford greater 
protection than the absolutely dead ones, but 
undoubtedly contribute to the formation of 
the coming frond system. Hence, in neither 
case is it advisable to be too drastic in clear¬ 
ing away the debris, and if for the 6ako of 
tidiness the perished fronds are removed, the 
protection indicated above should be main¬ 
tained by liberal mulchings of old leaves 
around the crowns. Otherwise those new 
roots which always spring from the bases of 
the new fronds may get nipped by cold, dry¬ 
ing March winds, and the first set be thereby 
crippled. 

The absence of any young and delicate 
growths at this period, the coming frond 
crop being still snugly packed w-ithin the 
crowns, naturally permits of freer handling 
than at any other time, while the energy in¬ 
duced by the long winter rest enable.* the 
plants to bear, With practically no check at 
all, the stress of transplanting and dividing, 
which in the growing season can hardly be 
effected to such advantage. Ferns of the 
crown-forming type, such as Lnstreaa, Atliy- 
riurns, Polystichums. whose fronds arise on 
more or less shuttlecock lines round a 
central ax : s of growth, invariably display 
their finest character if they can be grown 
as single crowns, iustead of as clumps, which 
most of them have a tendency to form by 
means of lateral offsets. With single crowns 
we obtain all-round symmetrical plants, of 
which each frond can display its charms 
without interference with others. We also 
encourage growth by preventing root com- 


K Aim li 

petition in the soil, which must lollowjilitre 1 
numerous crowns closely compacted in il 
allowed to form. The result is that Dot only 
are tho fronds larger, but the particular 
varietal character is greatly enhanoed. A 
secondary advantage, of course, »that sped 
mens can be multiplied, since with jadic-.ou* 
separation all such lateral offsets, whets re¬ 
moved, will be found to have their own wot 
system, and thus only require replanting to 
form in time full-sized specimens. Thetw 
plan is to lift the plant bodily with a strong 
fork ar.d force the various crowns gently 
apart w ith a blunt trowel, or, as is often tie 1 
case with Lady Ferns, which multiply rather 
by fiihion or splitting up of the crown* oa 
Siamese twin lines, a sharp knife miy b* 
employed to cut down into the connecting 
portion, or neck, until the two section* can 1 
be forced asunder with the fingers. Wtea 
this is done care should be taken not to 
squeeze the upper part of the crown in 
which the coming fronds oro packed, a* tlm ' 
may do damage to eventual development 
The Shield Ferns have a greater tendency jo 
retain the single crown formation, bet in i 
many cases produce not only lateral bulbils, 
but also others near the bases of the frond* 
ou the frond stalks. In the “ proliferuni," | 
or acutilobe, section of P. anguhre, in¬ 
numerable bulbils are sometimes produced 
all the way lip tbe frond, whence the name 
of proliferum. Nothing is easier than to 
propagate such forms by 6imply layering the 
fronds in their entirety, or w far m they 
show the proliferous character, or they may 
be cut into short sections and pegged down 
in special pans, or inserted around the edge* 
of pots containing other plants. 

Ferns with creeping rootstocks, such a* . 
the Polypodies, do not, of course, lord t 
themselves to single-crown culture, and are 
best left alone if doing well, though, w 
Nature teaches us, a mulching of old leave* 
is beneficial, that constituting Nature's own 
manuring. If clumps of P. vulgar® Y»r:e;«* 
are out of condition, they may be divided 
into sections consisting of a few inch** of 
rootstock w ith roots, n few fronds and grow¬ 
ing tips. These, planted superficially on * 
compost of mainly leaf-mould, Oak for pre¬ 
ference, only the fibrous roots being buried 
and the fleshy ones pegged down on the sur¬ 
face, will soon take hold and make £xd 
plants. 

Under glass, w ith pot culture, the fame \ j 
remarks apply. Pots and staging should be ^ 
clean, and if, as is only too frequently the ^ 
case, watering has been neglected. » v . 
thorough soaking for an hour or two is r.eceHfj 
*ary to give the dried-up specimens a chance . 
of recovery. 

Those who arc troubled with that worst of ,-i 
pests, the Weevil, should narrowly examine 
the Ferns, especially Hart’e-tongues, ar.d i !... 
any show signs of wilted or loose fronds 
they must be turned out, and the probable 
brood of fat white grubs destroyed. It may 
even be necessary to wash the soil entirely 
away and pull the plant to pieces, 6ince the 
grubs burrow into the very caudex irseli, 
and unless extracted w ill inevitably complete 
its destruction, and not only that, but 
equally inevitably develop into a brood"! 
frond-devouring beetles in the com’-'g 
season. 

Baby plants resulting from !a*t fwn* 
spore sowing may now with advantac* ^ 
pricked out into pans 1 inch or 2 
apart, or, if already in thumbs, transferred 
to larger pots. Naturally, for the reae'™ 8 
given above, the present time is the best M 
acquiring fresh varieties, since packing cm 
transport can be effected with impunity an 
without dumage. The formation of 
rockeries or beds cannot aleo be eneetc 
under more favourable conditions* V 
have the whole of the growing “ 

front of us, and the mild spring 
of showery, cool weather are the ide*! 0 
for giving a fair start without any MDaK’ap- 
If sporee have been gathered and «to 
from last season, they too may be ' .H. 
as the next best time to that lmmeu • • 
following their ripening in JuM orJJ - 
—FernGarMi. ,K 
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orF ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

THE SAND HILL PINK 

(TlflrtCi SAXIFRAGA). 

1 This i« tie beat little plant 1 know for living 
between the f tones of a wall or any heap 
^ } of rubbish—«toDe or sand—flowering in the 

j fine months and being easily raised from 
■ f teed. In building dr)' walls it is easily 
] placed between the joints, and it never fail*. 

_ j Jn paru of northern Italy and mountain 
( ground it can be seen on every heap of 
! r ' ; ncnv rubbish. It is also a good rock-garden 

. plant.—IV._ 

A WINTER GARDEN. 

£ Sodden paths and wet beds tempt no one out 
e wept the hardened enthusiast, and euch 
if. conditions are equally cheerless when viewed j 
je f hom within door*, so why not bring together 
f!r the winter and early spring-flowering plant*, 
tad place them close to the house that they j 
may be seen. Not flowers alone, but berries 
• (?.- :j and cheerful foliage, have a very real value 


| the wall may be 3 feet high, but not more. 

! In the space between the wall and the fence, 
at interval* of a few feet, Larch poles can be 
inserted a trifle higher than the fence. Strain 
j stout wires on these 2 feet apart, or nail thin 
battens to them horizontally on which to 
! train the climbers. When the rockwork ha* 
been constructed, leaving an undulating sur¬ 
face showing out-crops of stone, and eloping 
| irregularly but gently from back to front, it 
should be left some time to settle, and then 
comes the 

Planting.— Commencing at the back of 
the bed against the Larch poles, Garry a 
ellipiica, Jasminum nudiflorum. and Cratte- 
gus Pyracantha Ladandi may find a place, 
which with catkin, flower, and berry will 
lighten up the scene until March ia again 
upon us. At the foot of these, Cotonenster 
horizontalis and C. microphylln, with a plant 
or two of the small-leaved Berberis 6teno- 
phylia, can be planted, the two former with 1 
red-berried sprays, and the latter, with its 
gorgeous foliage, during the early winter 
months. Do not, however, plant these 
shrubs in straight lines, but group them in- 


| through, whilst beside it the common Sedum 
acre shows vivid emerald in contrast the 
• winter through. Its variety aureum is showy. 
Cyclamen neapolitanum blooms in late 
autumn, but must be included for its 
marbled foliage. Cyclamen Coum, flowering 
in January and February, must be added. 

Between the interstices of the front rocks, 
Sedum obtusatum, Sempervivuin triste. and 
S. tectorum, with the silvery-margined Saxi¬ 
frages, such ns Maenabiana and longifolia, 
should be very firmly planted with a good 
admixture of crushed brick and old mortar- 
rubble. To the above may be added Iris 
reticulata, which blooms in February, and 
must have ample sun during the summer to 
well ripen the bulbs. The Algerinn Iris (Iris 
etylosa) should find a place similar to the 
foregoing. The flowers of this should be cut 
in the bud and opened within doors to obtain 
it iu all its perfection. Erica carnea can nlso 
nestle at the foot of the stones. 

I like the sturdy foliage of the Primula 
family. The Polyanthus, iu a sunny, veil- 
drained position, often blooms in mid¬ 
winter, whilst the thick leaves of the 



7 he Sand Hill Pink (Tunica Saxifraga ) growing in an old wall. 


in the "dead o’ the year.” The best way to 
' :, W their beauty is, I find, upon 'low 
wjwork placed, when there ia convenience, 
^itnin easy view of the windows of the 
■wDg-rootna, and a apace might well be set 
ipart m such a situation for winter effect. In 
• a miner months the foliage on such a 

* ructure is fresh and green, the stones have 

fool appearance, and the eve naturally 
iMeriover the quiet effect to’the brighter 

• . kl 0Q <l* Such a bed is never ugly, and 

Mil • u ub< r n al !“ at worst. The 
knA 1° * , 0 situation must be deeply dug, 
g.:, '? P^nty of well-rotted manure, road- 
, and leaf-mould incorporated with it. It 
od D t c ^? sar y to see that the druiuage is 
u a KS n , ot *®tisfaclury to improve it 
° f blukcn brick * ' Titb 
placed LraFb downwards over these to 

M*eol!rn Pen ’ lho rock ^ not bo 
-uaLr?. ccu l j ; nt « vviU suffer during the 
’ <w o r 4 J 1 muffc iL ® P^por- 

8L0che« oi -1 1TI! ^ & * ow retaining wall 

** It !Lfb3 ***3 bro«1 
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formally, always from the standpoint of the 
window from ‘which the rock bed will be 
viewed. Amongst and before the foregoing 
shrubs plant, in large pockets of leaf-mould 
and sandy loam, Erica mediterranea hybrida, 
whose bloom in January and February, 
amidst its dark-green foliage, is welcome. 
Then clumps of Helleborus oricntalis, with 
H. niger and niger maxiinis, are the truest 
of winter bloomers, and although a sheet of 
glass is necessary to presene the purity of 
the white blooms, yet as they thrust through 
the dark earth a few rain splashes cannot 
detract from their beauty, whilst the 
coloured forma of orientals, from their 
greater height, do not, of course, show storm 
or soil splashes to the same extout. The 
interplautiug of small Feme amongst the 
Hellebores protects the bloum from dirt 
marks to some extent, and has a good effect. 
Hero and there groups of Crocus Thomas- 
sinianue must be pluutod, and will throw up 
patches of lilac stars in early and mid- 
February'. Amongst the stones a mat of the 
bronze-green Thymus Serpyllum coccineus 
akes u splendid foil for the Crocus to spear 


Auricula defy all weather. Snowdrops and 
Winter Aconites must find a place, the 
former especially effective in colonic* fairly 
high up the rock bed. The Meg nee ns form 
bold leafage of good colour, and some of 
them bloom very early in the year. Saxifraga 
apiculata, the earliest of the genus, has prim¬ 
rose yellow. flowers, and S. oppesitifolia is 
also very early. Amongst other (ine-foliaged 
plants Polygonum affine and Shortia galaci- 
folia deserve attention. Of Ferns, Poly- 
stichum aculeatum, Aepleniutus, and the 
crinkled-leaved Hart’s-tongue, Rcolopen- 
dritim crispum, with Blechnum Spicant are 
all evergreen, and not too large. 

There are many other plants that may be 
used, but I presume that only a smnlf bed 
will be formed in the first instance, and trust 
that these remarks may lend to au extension 
| of its bounds the second year. 

H. It. Green. 

Buckingham Boad, Woodford, Essex. 


Saxifraga Cotyledon pyramidally - 

, Almost, if not quite,Ctllioilpee?3 df'i8. longi- 

m., b. lujmg^AT 
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April 6. 


easiest and finest of Rockfoils. A vigorous, 
hearty grower, it is not too particular about 
soil—it does not dislike lime, but flourishes 
without it. A good loam, with free drainage, 
suits it admirably, and some thoroughly- 
rotted manure, well below the roots, at the 
time of planting will be appreciated. It liae 
one great advantage over S. longifolia in 
that it throws offsets freely, and, with me, 
it seeded movSt bountifully last summer. 
Give it an open, sunny place, and it will 
6end up a magnificent spike 2 feet high and 
be a graceful and most beautiful object on 
any prominent part of the rock garden.— 
Graniticus. 


SAXIFRAGA SANCTA AND 
S. APICULATA. 

An appreciative note on page 175 of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated on these two concludes by 
saying that “ We have even used them to 
carpet choice beds in the flower garden,” and 
one may inquire, why not? Free-growing and 
among the finest carpeters of the soil these 
are the things to encourage and cultivate. 
There are no difficulties, at least the only 
ones are those of persuading amateurs and 
others to cultivate them. By cultivation is 
meant developing the best a plant contains— 
it may be its flowering, its carpeting, or 
climbing attributes, or any other tiling, and 
unless this be done there is no cultivation of 
a real kind. Too frequently the Saxifragas 
are apt to be grown on dry, rocky banks, 
simply because of the name and the un¬ 
doubted affinity of their race. This, natur¬ 
ally in a genus like the Saxifrages, diversified 
and beautiful as it is, is undoubtedly wrong; 
wrong because of those outstanding 
examples, whose vigour and freedom of 
growth and flowering prove that they should 
be regarded otherwise—should, inother words, 
be regarded on their merits. Of the value of 
such a plant as Saxifraga apiculata one need 
not speak. Yet all, or nearly all, are content 
to grow a solitary tuft that in no sense repre¬ 
sents one of the best decorative alpines — 
vigorous, enduring, and free. It is indeed an 
ideal plant, a yearly harbinger of spring that is 
worthy not so' much of care as of liberal treat¬ 
ment.* Not that it requires a liberal fare, far 
from it, but rather that it responds to a 
treatment which is liberal and which permits 
every rosette to develop to its fullest extent, 
and in turn to give a generous flowering. It 
may be pulled to pieces, if not each year, at 
least, biennially, as by so doing that develop¬ 
ment to which I have already referred, and 
which also assures the greatest flowering, 
is itself ensured. All that is required to 
bring this state of things into being is the 
fearlessness of the born propagator of plants, 
who foresees what his work will give. Apart 
from this, all that 6uch a plant requires is a 
freely-drained loam mixed with stones, sand, 
and gravel, firm planting, and, not least, 
elbow room. E. H. Jenkins. 

-For about twelve years I have prown Saxi- 

frape sancta. trying It in various soils and aspects. 
It makes compact evergreen bosses of leaves, but 
verv rarclv flowers, and never abundnntly. Can you 
tell me if this is usual, or what will induce it to 
flower freely? 9. apiculata makes a full mass of 
pale flowers very early, and lastinp well, but I have 
only bad it three years, and am beginning to increase 
It.—R. M. S. 

[In order to get S. 6ancta to flower freely 
we find it is best to plant it in full sun.— Ed.] 

GARDEN FOOD. 

LAXATIVE FOOD. 

From this point of view perhaps the best 
food is Scotch or Irish oatmeal, the coarser 
grain. Oatmeal may be the best or the 
worst food in the world, according to the 
way it is cooked. It ought to be well boiled, 
and for family use it is best cooked over- i 
night and left on the stove all night. It 
should be firm, not sloppy, as is the common 
and wrong way. It comes in best in the 
late autumn, winter, and spring; during 
summer its use might be left off, and tender 
vegetables and fruit take its place. It is 
best as a breakfast food, and some prefer it 
alone—that is to say, without the addition 
of other foocK excepting, perhaps, a dry ! 
biscuit. The true oatcake, which is not the 


sugary stuff that is sold in shops, is one of 
the best forms of bread, and in that case it 
is best made of the finer oatmeal, good 
samples of which can be had in Scotland, 
i Failing good, sound, fresh oatmeal, one can 
fall back on Quaker or Provost Oats, which 
have the advantage of being pre-cooked. It 
is easy to spoil the effect of the best oatmeal 
food by covering it with cream and sugar, as 
some do. It should be simply dipped in 
milk, and, best of all for this use, the butter¬ 
milk of the north country, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

j Stewed fruits all through autumn and 
winter and early part of spring are also 
good. The Apple helps us very much in this 
way, and dried fruits, such as Prunes, Figs, 
Dates, and Raisins. The Californian Prunes 
are better than the French. Green vegetables 
are useful if gathered fresh, but their value is 
much lessened by the way of letting Peas and 
Beans grow hard and almost indigestible. 
The garden forms of Indian Corn ore 
excellent, and can be well grown in the 
southern counties. Asparagus, Spinach, and 
all green herbs are good ; Potatoes and 
Carrots less so, although in moderate quan- 
I tities helpful. The Potatoes should be of 
the best mealy sort, and the Carrots quite 
I young. Avoid coart-e vegetables and roots, 
such as Radishes, and also some of the forms 
of the Brassicae, and seek only tender veget¬ 
ables, like Spinach, young Peas, French 
Beans, and other things gathered young. 

Bread is much overrated as a food. 
Baker’s bread is generally unwholesome 
and provocative of dyspepsia. In these days 
some improvement has been made by the 
introduction of malted forms of bread, like 
Hovis, Veda, Bermaline, and various others; 
but we shall never get a good wholesome 
bread so long as yeast is used in making it. 
All white, fine-floured breads should be 
avoided ; Rye bread is better than white, as it 
contains more cellulose than common 
bread. “Post-toasties,” toasted wheat-flakes, 
and various other baked-cereals may be used 
as substitutes for bread or as an aid. Barley 
bread is, unfortunately, never eaten nowa¬ 
days. When in season some fresh and ripe 
fruit is good, and an Apple eaten in the 
morning is always beneficial. Stewed fruits 
are also good, and Tomatoes during warm 
weather, in salad or otherwise. The vulgar 
[ notion that Tomatoes cause cancer is non¬ 
sense. Some people suffer from failing to 
drink the necessary quantity of water. Not 
less than three tumblers of pure w ater should 
be taken daily. The trouble about hard 
water in chalky districts can now be got over 
by the use of the little stills which are now 
sold. 

What to avoid is as important to observe 
as what to eat. Baker’s bread we have 
barred out. It is very often the cause of 
trouble; also milk and milk puddings 
in the case of grown-up people. Rice ili- 
cooked should not be eaten, but there is a 
cooked form of it, called “puffed” rice, 

[ wdiich is good and handy for use. Arrow- 
! root, cornflour, and other starchy foods 
should be avoided. These and all foods 
that leave no residue as they are presented 
to us in the form of white bread, or the 
refinements of the cook and confectionery, it 
is not easy to avoid. Where the bread is 
bad or doubtful, some wholesome brown bis¬ 
cuits free from sugar and salt, such a^, those 
sold by Pitman and Co., of Birmingham, 
and the Artox FImir Mills at Rotherham, 
help much. ’The British tea-table presents 
us, again, with over-refined flour plus jam 
and other things far from wholesome, and 
all of which should be avoided. 

The best hour to dine is the French and 
old-English mid-dav. More than three meals 
a day is injurious. Use flesh onoe a day only, 
and then little. Avoid quack medicines 
as the pest. Where dyspepsia is present, 
avoiding liquid at meals will do more good 
than all the quacks in America. The right 
and natural way is to eat all meals dry—no 
coffee, tea. or cocoa at the meal. It is easy 
to take all the liquid necessary for health 
apart from meals. 

There is a Japanese seaweed which, in a 
dried state, is now sold in our country 
under the name of “Agar Agar,” and is sup¬ 
posed to help, and so it does, but it is quite | 


unnecessary to use these aids if the abov« 
directions are followed, and simple, aatural 
food be taken without the use of too fine 
cereal stuffs^_ 

ORANGE AND LEMON DRINKS. 
Oranges.— Serve whole or cut the skin into 
eighths, half-way down, separating it from 
the fruit, and curling it inward, thua §hov 
ing half the Orange white and the other half 
yellow ; or out the skin into eighth*, txo- 
thirds down, and after loosening from the 
fruit, leave it spread open like the petak 
of a Lily. 

Orangeade. —1. Pare very thin from one 
Orange a few bits of the yellow rind. Shoe 
three well-peeled sour Orangee, taking car^ 
to remove all the white portion and all weds.' 
Add the yellow rind and a tablespoonfol-oT 
sugar; pour over all a quart of boiling 
water. Cover the dish, and let it remain 
until the drink is cold. Or, if preferred, 
the juice of the Oranges may be extracted 
with a Lemon-squeezer and strained as for 
lemonade. 2. Rub lightly two ounces of 
lump sugar on the rind of two nice, fresh 
Oranges, and that from one Lemon. Pour 
over all one pint of cold water, Mir 
thoroughly, and serve. 

Plain 'lemonade. — For one glass of 
lemonade squeeze the juice of half a small 
Lemon into the glass; carefully remove all 
seeds and particles. Add a dessertspoonful 
of sugar, and fill the glass with cold water. 

Hot lemonade.— Put in a glass a thin 
slice of Lemon and the juice of half a small 
Lemon, being careful to remove all seeds; 
mix with it one dessertspoonful of white 
sugar, and fill the glass with boiling water. 

Or remove the peel of a Lemon in very thin 
parings, turn one pint of boiling water over 
them, letting them stand for a few minute* 
covered. Remove the peel, add the juice of 
a Lemon and one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and serve. 

Oranges and Apples.— The mild, easy- 
cooking tart varieties of Apples make an ex¬ 
cellent 6auce stewed with one-third diced 
Oranges from which the seeds have been re¬ 
moved. Pane, core, and slice the Apples- 
and cook gently so as to preserve the formoj 
both fruits until the Apples are tender. Add 
sugar to sweeten, and if desired a very utile 
of the grated yellow of the Orange rind. 

Orange syrup.— Select ripe and thin- 
skinned fruit. To every pint of the juico 
add one pound of sugar, the juice of one 
Lemon, and a little of the grated rind. Hoi v 
for fifteen minutes, removing all scum as u 
rises. If the syrup is not clear, strain 
through a piece of cheesecloth, and rebea. 
Can and seal while boiling hot. This Bjrup 
is useful for making orangeade. 

Lemon syrup.— Grate the yellow portion 
of the rind of six Lemons, and mix witn * 
three pounds of best granulated white eug a f- | 
Add one quart of water, and boil until l > 
thickens. Strain, add the juice of lbs six 
Lemons, carefully leaving out the pulp MJ 
6eeds ; boil ten minutes, and bottle. Dilute 
with two-thirds cold water, it forms a (k 
cious and quickly-prepared lemonade. 

Orange sauce.— Squeeze a cupful 
juice from well-flavoured, sour Oraiig- 
Heat a pint of water, and when boiling 
thicken with tablespoonful of cornflooi. 
Add the Orange-juice, strain, . 

to taste with sugar that has been fla™ u _ 
bv rubbing over the yellow rind of nn Drsng® 
until mixed with the oil of the rind. I 
richer sauce is desired, the yolk of an * 
may be added lastly, and the sa-uce auo 
to cook until thickened. 4 . * 

Orange jelly.— Express the jn»ce ? 
rather tart Oranges, and use with ' 

quantity of the juice of sub-noid App _ < 
For each pint of the mixed jir.ee. 'use 1 

half pound of sugar and proceed as torow M 
jolli-es. . . H 

Orange float.— Heat one quart of ** • * 
the juice of two Lemons, and one ana . 
half cupfuls of sugar. When boiling, _ 
into it four tablespoonfuls of com 
rubbed smooth in a very little water, 
until the whole is thickened aud • • 

When cool stir into the mixture , 

Oranges which have been sliced and . 
from seeds and all the white 
Meringue, and serve oold. 

filer.-W***? 
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Pitoiw »me Oranges by separating into 
wcuooi »nd cutting each secaon* into 
removing the seeds aud all tho while 
portion. Sprinkle the Oranges lightly with 
'—«d let them stand while the rice is 
iawkiog. Serve a portion of the Orange on 
ueh swcerful of nee. 

ORCHIDS. 

dendrobium aixsworthi inter- 

TEXTUM. 

Til flowers of this fine hybrid are a great im- 
Pp» 'pnjwment on those of tbe original D. Ains- 
Vortki, both as regards oolour and size. The 
rtpali and petals are of a clear creamy-white, 
ia tome varieties pure white, the lip having 
v .Jadart, rich crimson-purple blotch in the 
, .1 centra. The flover itself is at least three 
: i tunes the size of that of the ordinary D. 
Ainiworthi. It is a cross between D. nobile 
and D. aureum, 6ometirK€3 known ns D. 


they are almost sure to decay. Therefore 
small pots in proportion to the size of the 
plants should be the rule. The pots should 
be drained to rather more than half their 
depth with clean crocks, over which spread 
a thin layer of rough Sphagnum Moss. The 
compost may consist of Osmunda fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss, cut up fine and well mixed 
together. When repotting old plants it is not 
advisable to retain all the old 6lems that have 
bloomed, two or three stems behind each 
leading growth being quite sufficient. Thus 
the plants can be got into much smaller pots 
than otherwise would have been possible. 

When repotting small, well-established 
plants, it is a good plan to break the old pot, 
so as to disturb the roots as little as possible, 
place the whole into a larger pot, adding 
more drainage, and then fill round the ball of 
the plant w-ith fresh compost. When potting 
do not press the compost down too tightly. 
Plnce the plants in a warm, stove-like tem¬ 
perature, and uulil they become nicely rooted 



Heroctrpum, but both parents must have 
I 7 e V ,r fiU l* r ior to tho-e which produced 
w first hybrid. D. A. intertextum flowers 
curing the early spring months, but plants 
wwuregruwn in strong heat, and that finish 
jjttir new growths early in the season, may, 
\ iL ip l ^ ein a co °l* decided rest, often 
i JJf “a in biooru during winter. To obtain 
! ‘ 00 ® k Pknty the plant seems to require a 

owe decided rest than either cf its parents, 
"••fit* that have already bloomed, and re- 
I l&w repotting, should be attended to soon 
■ uiTtif f- rowt hs have started, and 

: i 1 * before new roots commence to push out 
these growths, otherwise if 
t ,k fl de r roots are allowed to become too 
iLf » potting, they are almost 

m injured, and the coming season’s 
tknt <vi D3p, j. re<1 ' Bein 8 a strong-growing 
fl° W€1 ‘-pot is the best re- 
ih^U w. . over-large pots 

be avoided, ns in the majority of cases 


shade from all strong sunshine, and for 
several weeks water carefully’, giving just 
sufficient to keep the surface of the compost 
moist. When well established, and the young 
shoots are grow ing vigorously, copious water¬ 
ings should be given each time a plant be¬ 
comes dry. At till times Dendrobiums of this 
section appreciate plenty of fresh air. During 
the growing season, when the weather is fine 
and sunny, syringe the plants well up under 
the leaves several times a day with tepid 
soft water. Should at any time thrips or red- 
spider attack the plants* lay these on their 
sides and well wash with warm soapy water, 
to which lias been added some insecticide ns 
G shur 3 t’s compound or X.L. All insecticide, 
a f ter wards well washing the plant with tepid 
soft water. It is always advisable to have a 
few duplicate plants in stock to replace those 
that become worn out. This is easily done 
bv cutting into short lengths one or two well- 
ripened back growths thnt have produced no 
flowers. Place the several piecesfirmlv in 


h , g f?, 4 < — *" UI »J U "IV VI viiatr? 

j, to strong, healthy growth. . .— — 

^ T dw>8 th€ pfa&t require any great small, well-drained pots filled with Sphagnum 
into . Wauw if the roots get Moss and silver sand. Stand these in a warm 

• «tt«rated mws of comprcieod material 1 propogating case, syringing them over oeca- 
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sionally, and when they commence to break 
take them from the ease and treat as ordinary 
plants. When the new shoots begin to push 
out roots repot as advised for the older 
examples. _ 

DENDROBIUM SPECIOSUM. 

COULD you kindly tell me the name of the eueloecd 
Orchid und it* treatment? ’Ihe flow era are produced 
from the ends of rather stout p.-eudo-bulbs. »nu on 
a truss about a foot long, borne of the bloom* are 
white and others are oi a yellowish made. thia 
usual, or is it owing to tho p*aut not getting proi*.*r 
treatment? Any hints through your valuab.e paper 
as to treatment 1 shall be grateful for.—li. U. 

[ihe flowers sent are those of Dendrobium 
speciosum, a native of Australia. It was 
one of the first of the Australian Dendrobes 
to be introduced into British gardens, it 
having been sent to Kew in the spring of 
1823. The pale buff-yellow flowers are 
rather small, and never open fully. The 
white flowers usually turn yellow after 
being open a short time. The lip is much 
shorter than the sepals and petals, and is 
almost enclosed by them ; it is pale yellow 
spotted with purple. This Dendrobium is 
well worth adding to any collection when¬ 
ever obtainable. The sweetly - scented 
flowers, which are carried on stiff, dense 
racemes, remain quite fresh on the plant for 
a very long lime. Fortunately the plant has 
a fine', robust constitution, and does not need 
the tropical conditions afforded to tho 
majority of Dendrobiums. In gardens where 
only Orchids are cultivated the plant, when 
growing, should be elevated in the very 
lightest position available in the Cattleyn or 
Mexiean-house, and os near to the roof glass 
i as possible. It delights in plenty of fresh air 
at all times, so the nearer it can be placed to 
the open ventilators the better it is for its 
general welfare. While growth is being 
made, plenty of water is necessnry at the 
roots, but the compost should not he Kent in 
a saturated condition, it being preferable to 
allow it to remain dry for a day or two and 
then give a thorough sonking. Immediately 
growth is completed the plant should be 
placed in a sunny position in the cool green¬ 
house or light conservatory. During the 
ripening process, if the weather is suitable, 
fome growers stand the plant in full sun¬ 
shine out-of-doors by day, leaving it out at 
night if they are sufficiently weatherwise to 
forecast that the temperature is not likely to 
fall much below 45 degs. If the plnjit is not 
afforded plenty of air when growth is com- 
J pleted it not only fails to bloom satisfac¬ 
torily but gradually deteriorates. 

Some gardeners who have no special 
Orchid-houses are often successful with this 
plant, their method of treatment being ns 
follows. Soon nfter flowering, and when the 
plant commences to grow, it is placed in a 
warm vinery, affording it good growing 
treatment, taking care not to give too much 
water in the early stages of growth, ns the 
young shoots are liable to decay. When the 
new growths are fully developed, allow the 
plant to rest with the Vines. As n well, 
known gardener once remarked: “This 
vinery treatment seems to suit the plant 
exactly, os it grows with the Vines, swells 
and ripens its thick, fleshy stems with the 
ripening fruit, and ripens them with the 
ripening wood.” Whichever trentrrent is 
afforded, the plant should be kept nuite dry 
at the root all through the renting season, 
nnd until the usual flowering eenson arrives. 
Should the plant need ronotting the be*t 
time to do so is soon n'»er growth com- 
mences. After root disturbance gr^nf e^re 
is needed in affording wafer, the snfe plnn 
being to keen the soil well on ihp nip*, 
till new root* commence to push fbeir vnv 
towards the sides of the pot. when 0)inn . 
titv may be carefully and vrndpn’lv in. 
creased, so thnt hr tho f*n>e th* ; Q j n 

full growth, nnd the row pscmlo.hnlh* com. 

, menee to form, an abundance n f wn*cr 
being afforded. When renting do r.it di«u 
turb the roots more than is nece««;r»rv. -The 
plant should he grown in the smnlWt 
recentacle possible, pots bein* t r) 

baskets. ^ As the plant reov?c<*« h*.f 
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with clean crocks, over these placing a thin 
layer of rough Sphagnum Moss. The beet 
and most lasting material for potting is 
Osmunda fibre, using no Moss, but a few 
email crocks may be mixed with the fibre to 
increase the drainage. Pot the plant quite 
firmly.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Dendroblum fimbriatum oculatum (No. 1). 

—(Eva H. Hutton .)—This ie a tail-habited 
species, and should be grown in an ordinary 
flower-pot. The plant will probably soon 
commence to send up fresh shoots from the 
laet-made pseudo-bulbs, and as soon as these 
growths begin to push out new roots the 
plant, if necessary, may be repotted. The pot 
should be filled to nearly three parts of its 
depth with clean crocks, covering these with a 
thin layer of rough Sphagnum Moss, and for a 
compost use Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum 
Moss, about one-half of each, adding a few 
email crocks to help the drainage. Cut the 
fibre and Moss up, mix them well together, 
and pot the plant with moderate firmness, but 
not so hard as to prevent water passing 
freely through the compost. If the growths 
are tall tie them up to strong, neat stakes, so 
as to keep the plant quite steady whilst 
making its growth. After potting keep the 
materials rather on the dry side until the new 
roots have obtained a firm hold, then water 
may be afforded in larger quantities, and 
afterwards gradually increased. Give the 
plant a warm, moist atmosphere during 
growth, and when this is finished nlace the 
plant in a cooler and drier position, affording 
plenty of light and sunshine, and giving only 
just sufficient water to prevent the roots 
perishing or the pseudo-bulbs shrivelling. 

Dendroblum primullnum (No. 2).—(Eva 
H. Hutton .)—This being a sub-pendulous 
species, is best grown in shallow pans or 
small Teak-wood baskets, with suitable 
copper-wire handles attached, so that the 
plant may be suspended from the rafters of 
the house in order that it may be as near 
to the glass as possible. The plant requires 
the same treatment as advised for D. fimbria- 
tura oculatum. but during the resting season 
a rather higher temperature is necessary, 
the Cattleva or intermediate-house being the 
most suitable place for it. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


TABLE DECORATION. 

Will you kindly give me some ideas for table decora¬ 
tion? In our local flower shows, where I like to com¬ 
pete, the space allowed ie about 6 feet by 3J teet. 
The flowers l have always used are Sweet Peas with 
their own foliage in high, spreading silver epergne 
and four silver vases at corners, or su.phur Mar¬ 
guerites in simi ar vuscs, w ith trailing Asparagus 
irom centre to corners. 1 should l.ke to u*-e Sweet 
I’e. j or Mmguerites ug..in, and would like some de- 
tuib about dreo&iiig the vases. 1 have a handsome 
silver Ko>t-bowl, l foot in diameter. Couid 1 use it 
to advantage?— 1 ai.LL Decorator. 

[We are somew hat surprised to learn that you 
“always” use Sweet Peas with their own 
foliage in high-spreading, silver epergnea, 
with four silver vases at the corners. Why 
do you always use the same type of epergnes 
and vases for displaying the Sweet Peas? To 
repeat the same design of decoration year 
after year is rather monotonous, no matter 
whether it be in the home or at shows. We 
should certainly change the utensil© from 
time to time. There are so many clear glues 
receptacles obtainable nowadays, and these 
in a variety of forme and designs that anyone 
could utilise most advantageously. Try a 
bowl in the centre of the table and smaller 
bowls or glasses disposed about the table. 
Beautiful and original floral decorations may 
be created in this way. We are very tired of 
the orthodox epergne and kindred accompani¬ 
ments usually met with in competitive table 
decoration, and we are convinced that this 
state of affairs should be altered. More 
originality in design and disposition is much 
to be desired, and the less ornate the re¬ 
ceptacles the better. For this reason we 
should hesitate to use the “ handsome silver 
Rose-bowl ” to which you refer, lest it would 
detract from the value of the flowers used. 
Use simple receptacles, and in arranging the 


flowers therein make the receptacles as in¬ 
conspicuous as possible. It is the flowers 
and their appropriate foliage that should be 
seen, and not the vases and bowls, etc., etc. 

It is the common practice in table decora¬ 
tions to arrange the vases, etc., very 
evenly and regularly, “with four vases at the 
corners,” as you so aptly put it. It is better 
to use vases or bowls, etc., of various heights, 
arranging these in zig-zag fashion down the 
table. Invariably these receptacles are 
arranged in such precise fashion that quite a 
conventional design is brought into effect. An 
up-to-date decorator using an epergue in the 
centre of the table would use fairly tall vases 
at the end of the table and less tall vases be¬ 
tween. “ Table-centres ” should be rigorously 
excluded. Many beautiful decorations have j ^^Lsfaetory place for these plants than 
been completely spoiled, and the value and ^ ictoria Park, in the north-east of London, 
beauty of the flJwers considerably lessened, by \ hftve been th<?re &t different times during 
placing in the centre of the table what is [“e Chrysanthemum flowering season, and 
generally described as a “worked” table- ! been much struck with the wonderful 


i 

r, 

plants fail. I have seen Chrysanthemum 
! growing very satisfactorily on the roof of city 
j houses, where the housekeeper in charge ii ' 
1 a keen lover of flowers. These early-floxer- 1 :J 
ing Chrysanthemums frequently continue in 
bloom for from six to eight weeks, and they 
come into flower by the earliest daj« of j ,J 
September— sometimes earlier. In the 
gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W., the early- 'c 
flowering Chrysanthemums were quite a 
feature during the past autumn. They had 
been planted quite freely, and although 
these gardens are well within the «uck<- 
laden urea, the result far exceeded the oi- 
pectations of those who grew the plauU. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more un- 


centre, made of some coloured material, often 
of an orange tone of colour, that has nullified 
the effect of the flowers and made a most in¬ 
congruous association. The plain white 
table-cloth is much the best, and flowers and 
foliace of almost any colour can be effectively 
disposed in vases arranged on this. All 
flowers and foliage should be arranged so that 
their stems are in water. Very beautiful 
arrangements of the Sweet Peas may be 
made. We are in agreement with you when 
you say you use Sweet Peas with their own 
foliage. There is a charm in such an arrange¬ 
ment, especially when growths with the 
fascinating tendrils can lie adjusted in 
natural fashion. This should not, however, 
prevent you making the display rather more 
comprehensive. We have judged for many 
years table decorations of a varied descrip¬ 
tion. Both last year and the year before the 
prettiest tables of Sweet Peas were those in 
which foliage of a varied character was 
utilised. Bronze-tinted young grow ths of the 
Hornbeam, Oak, Thorns, and kindred hardy 
foliage, together with a few trailing growths 
of any subject that may be in season, together 
with grasses, made a novel and beautiful dis¬ 
play. Cure must be observed that the 
foliage, etc., is not overdone. Sulphur- 
coloured Marguerites, mentioned by you, are 
pretty when associated with the trailing 
growths of the Asparagus, but these flowers 
are rather formal. Among flowers that make 
beautiful table decorations when ordinary 
care is observed, the Shirley Poppies are 
ideal. They are easy to grow and the colours 
are very beautiful. The Iceland Poppies are 
invaluable for this purpose. Many of the 
single Roses are lovely. Irish Elegance is 
perhaps the best, and this may be gathered 
with superb foliage, etc., for association 
therewith. Blush Rambler, when partially 
disbudded, is also verv fine, and Hiawatha i« 
very striking. Hvbrid Tea Ro«£s are splendid 
for the same purpose, Mrre. Abel Chatennv. 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Richmond being three 
varieties of distinct colours. Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations are very attractive.] 

Annual Coreopsis.—The annual forms of the 

Coreopsis are a distinct gain to the lover of cut 
flowers, as they are most prolific bloomers, and may 
he raised in slight heat, a sowing to be made cither 
in the house or In a frame where a little heat can be 
afforded to stiirt them. To keep up a supply of the 
brown and yellow star-like blossoms a further sowing 
may be made In the open ground in May on a sunny 
border.— Townsman. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS FOR TOWN GARDENS. 
Dwellers in towns are often at a loss to 
know what to plant in their gardens. It is 
an easy matter to plant a few' flowering oub- 
jects that will create a bright and pleasing 
effect for a few weeks during the summer, 
but as these plants begin to fail the out¬ 
look is anything but cheering. I am speak¬ 
ing now of gardens in the heart of big tow ns, 
as many things will luxuriate in the com¬ 
paratively clear atmosphere that prevails 
where sun and purer atmosphere exercise a 
health-giving influence. The early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum seems to thrive where other 


flowers grown in the outdoor beda and 
borders. The Pompons, so much despised 
by many growers, are well done at this public 
garden, the flowers standing the wet weather 
well and lasting much longer than the 
Japanese sorts. 

The best way to deal with plants intended 
for town-garden culture is to procure a 
number of old stools, and divide them into 
pieces, each with a few growths and vigorous 
roots. If the plants be divided with a liUle 
care, these divided pieces may be planted 
where it is desired to flower them. In many 
gardens it is possible to find a few old plauts 
that can be lifted and divided in tills fashion. 

A method of raising stock which I have fol¬ 
lowed with considerable success is to lift the 
old stools in late March and April. These lifted 
plants, with roots adhering in most ca<**, 
should have all the little side-growths pulled 
away. In anticipation of this dividing of 
the old stools, a piece of ground is prepared 
in a sheltered quarter of the garden, and 
plenty of light, gritty roil worked into 
the surface. The sucker-like growths are 
then dibbled in about 6 inches apart, and 
in rows equidistant. In a little while these | 

{ >ieces will make excellent plants, which m 
>e lifted and transferred direct to their 
flowering quarters in the latter part of May. 
Cold-frames can lie utilised for the same 
purpose, and by tlieir use the rooting is en¬ 
couraged and the plants ready for lifting at 
an earlier date. E. 0. 


£ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Potting on the earliest batch of in; 
curved Chrysanthemums.— Growers should 
now make careful note of the condition of 
their plants. Late March or early April w 
an excellent period during which to repot 
the earliest batch of plants. It is a gr^ 
mistake to pot on the plants before they art 1 
ready for transferring to larger pots-tbey 
must have used up the plant-food stored up 
in the soil in. the pots in which they we d 
present growing. For this reason only pot 
on the plants which require repotting, which 
should be put into pots either 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter. The strongest plauts 
should be placed in the 6-inch pots, leaving 
those of weaker, or, rather, less robust, 
growth for the pots 5 inches across. A good 
compost for this potting should consist of 
four parts good fibrous loam, one part leaf 
mould, half a part well-decayed bors< 
manure or horse-droppings prepared a* i° p 
a Mushroom-bed, and sufficient coarse sdver- 
sand or clean road-grit to make the com¬ 
post porous, with a dusting of bone-meal and 
wood-ashes or crushed charcoal. Mix to* 
heap thoroughly before use, and pot very 
firmly. Water‘carefully, thoroughly mo*'- 
ening the soil throughout, and to ensure tni 
being done water two or three times in e 
cession. Later on, as the plants tew 
established and grow away freely, “go 
syringe them overhead each day when 
weather is warm.—W. V. T. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION GLORIOSA. 

I Look upon this American pink-flowered 
variety u one of the best of its class. It is in¬ 
deed. from many point* of view, a good Car¬ 
nation-great in vigour, stature, stem, and 
flowering, a veritable peer among its fellows, 
ami to which all who have seen it in good 
condition testify. It is of that irregular form 


f ihe P re T 6€nt . n °t«-flowers of which are 
before me as I write—is exactly the opposite 
of these, and, apart from its handsome pro- 

£ittk5 nS an f. cleaj ) Uv€l y Pink colour, it has 
high decorative value. The flower, too, is not 
over-full of petals, and this, in conjunction I 
with an extended, almost cylindricolly-in- 
c ined calyx, reduces splitting to a minimum. 
Indeed, in all the flowers I have seen there 
has been little or no tendency in that direc- I 


bear, and where the “ last 6traw M is de¬ 
manded in length and strength of stem and 
fine flowers, the latter are hot likely to over¬ 
burden the cultivator by reason of their 
superabundance. In some of the finest Car¬ 
nations to-day there is that sparsity of per¬ 
petuating growth on the stems at flowering 
time which is the surest evidence of a slow 
break and a long wait before flowering time 
again cornea round. 



Carnation Gloriosa. Fiom a photograph oj flowers sent by Mr. G. Lange, Hampton-on-Thames. 


«° ll1 ® florist-decorutor, 

•o* [omul r, h “ a<? * 6t * rnl y against th« 
S ° klD ?, of euc h flowers, ud- 
irtittiedlv Ct *?f . of being employed 

<&4 ob 2J ; r Wlth Picturesque effect. The 
ii th»t ** formal-looking flower 

ftpiqae ft never-varying 

•*ry pomt of” - th€ ? lcture > alike from 
«W* devoid of light and 

1 therefore, of charm The sub- 

f £ 


| tion, which is paying a high tribute to the 
[ flowers available now. I have already re¬ 
ferred to it as a great Carnation, but if one 
were to criticise adversely it would be on the 
point of freedom of flowering. In this, how¬ 
ever, one must proceed with caution, since a 
really big flower cannot be also freely pro¬ 
duced. In short, the fact is constantly being j 
forced upon the mind that there is a limit 
tri the load which even a Carnation plant can 

?le 


^'-l-osses|.but g H SS. b ^ 

_ H. JBNKINs. 

Clematises In flower_For some tim* *1 

custom has prevailed of ffrowin? ® 1 fclni€ ? ie 
varieties of Clematis in 
on un* S r 
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early in the year. On March 5th a group 
of each of four varieties was shown, and 
these, in a Betting of Ferns, presented a 
very pretty effect. The varieties were: 
Mrs. Quilter, white ; Lord Wolseley, blue; 
Lady Loudesborough, light blue ; and Mise 
Bateman, white. Besides these, the New 
Zealand Clematis indivisa was also freely 
represented. Not only is this Clematis a 
pretty object in a small state when grown in 
pots, but it is also one of the finest of 
greenhouse climbers. It is of good, free 
growth, and when trained to a support and 
the long ; pendulous branches allowed to 
depend at will, it forms, when in bloom, a 
charming feature. There are two forms of 
this Clematis, one in which the leaflets are 
simple, and the other in which they are 
lobed. We are frequently told that this 
latter is the better of the two, but person¬ 
ally I do not agree with this, as my experi¬ 
ence is that both are, as far os flowering is 
concerned, on a par. Iu a damp structure 
Clematis indivisa is, during- the winter, 
somewhat liable to be attacked by m.ldew, 
which must be cheeked without delay, other¬ 
wise many of the dark-green leaves will be 
discoloured.—X. 


CHINESE PRIMULAS AT FOREST 
HILL. 

The interest which has of late been centred 
in Messrs. Carter’s seed establishment at 
Haynes Park has to a certain extent eclipsed 
the nursery at Forest Hill, so long identi¬ 
fied with the improvement of various 
florists’ flowers, but particularly the Chinese 
Primula. This is still grown in immense 
numbers at Forest Hill for the supply of 
seed. This is not to be wondered at when 
one see© the high class of the different 
varieties that are selected for the purpose. 

The plants, of which some 10,000 are 
grown, are in their several varieties arranged 
in large blocks, and it is interesting to note 
how true each class and colour come from 
6 ced. Of course, there are occasional breaks 
away, and some of those, which promise 
some distinctive features, or arc a decided 
improvement on existing varieties, are 
jealously guarded, and being fertilised with 
their own pollen the seed is saved separately, 
in the hope that the characters of the parent 
may be reproduced or improved upon. 

During my visit, which happened to be a 
bright day, the setting of the flower© with 
their own- pollen was in active progress, the 
utmost care being taken in carrying out the 
operation. The seed from this ripens, as a 
rule, towards the end of June. The earliest 
examples noted at Forest Hill were sown at 
the end of April, a second sowing having 
taken place in June. These, of course, were 
from seed of the preceding year, but in the 
case of any of the varieties of which there 
was a shortage another ©owing of new fyecd 
was made in August. Although this date is 
usually considered to be late for the sowing 
of Chinese Primulas, yet one could not fail 
to be struck with the magnificent plants 
obtained in this way. Arranged as they are 
in groups, an opportunity is given of com¬ 
paring what mav be considered as the older 
form© of Chinese Primula with the giant 
kinds, of which Messrs. Carter make a 
speciality. 

Large stretches of three distinct varieties 
caught the eye at once—namely. Princess 
Mav, with large, deeply-fringed flowers of 
great substance, and in some instances 
almost 3 inches across. The colour is a de¬ 
lighted shade of soft pink, with a oon- 
snicuoirs greenish-yellow centre. The second. 
Coral, has flowers of a rich coral-red with 
a salmon suffusion. The eve is of a li'dit 
yellowish - green. Like the preceding, the 
bloom is of great substance and heavily 
fringed The third to mention—King Ed- 
ward—is ft particularly fine, pure-white 
flower, with dark-coloured stems and leaf¬ 
stalks.’ Ono could not fail to be struck with 
a variety known as Hoi born Crested, with 
large pink- r ringed flowers and prettily- 
created foliage. Beside the two or three 
especially mentioned, these giant forms are 
represented bv all shades of colour, among 
which the crimson, ruby, and vermilion 
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stand out in a conspicuous manner from the 
brightness of their colouring. 

A very uncommon type is known a© 
Bouquet Primula. This ha© large white 
flowers, which are produced from the base 
of the plant somew hat a© in I he common 
Primrose. These flowers thus form a hemi¬ 
spherical cluster which, being surrounded by 
a whorl of handsome, bright-green leaves, 
suggests at once an old-fashioned formal 
bouquet. As growth advances a central stein 
is pushed up^ but it doe© not attain the 
height of many of the others. 

From a seed-grower’s point of view these 
giant Primulas have one decided drawback, 
and that is they produce seed but sparingly. 
This accounts for the fact that seed of 
superior forms is always scarce and com¬ 
mands a good price. 

The members of the 6tellata, or Star, 
group are, of course, largely represented, 
and Messrs. Carter’s experience is that there 
is a continued increase in the demand for 
seed of this section. They nre classed 
according to their colours—namely, blue, 
crimson, lilac, pink, 6i\lmon, and white. I 
was particularly struck with the blue, the 
colour being not of that leaden hue which 
prevails in many of the so-called blue 
Primulas, but of a very pleasing shade of 
light, almost sky blue. The white- 
flowered star varieties were aLo very fine, 
especially one batch, the seed of which was 
sown on August Lt. This show® that for 
late flowering, seeds may often be sown later 
than they are, although, of course, the plants 
do not attain the 6ize of those raised earlier 
in the year. The variety known as Salmon 
Star is of a very pleasing shade of pale 
salmon, whose beauty is enhanced by the 
vellow centre being surrounded with quite a 
dark rim. 

Messrs. Carter have of late been carrying 
out a scries of crosses between the mem¬ 
bers of the star section and the large- 
flowered forms. An extensive batch was in 
flower, but sufficient 6tock has not been 
obtained to put any of them on the market. 
Some of them are very fine, especially those 
in which the light, graceful character of 
the 6tar Primulas has been maintained to 
the full, plus larger and bolder flowers. 
Blossoms of exceptionally vivid tints were 
noted among the members of this ecction. 

Double flowers are also largely grown, at 
least the forms classified ns such, for com¬ 
pared with the old-fashioned double flowers 
which used to be increased by layers or 
cuttings, those of to-dav, which are raised 
from seeds, would be better described as 
being of a 6emi-double character. Chief 
among the members of this section are Car¬ 
mine Empress (rich carmine), Daybreak 
(salmon-pink), Prince of Wales (rich salmon- 
rose), Lilac Queen, Snowflake (white), and a 
variety striped and flaked with red on a 
white ground. Among the double flowers one 
must be especially mentioned—namely, that 
shown at a meeting of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society early in the present year, 
under the name of the New Oak Leaf. From 
a foliage point of view it is very noteworthy. 
The colour of the flowers is a bright salmon. 
This variety ha© yet not been sent out. 

A singular feature was noted in connection 
with a showy single variety known a© Giant 
Magenta, for while most flowers pale con¬ 
siderably where fully exposed to the 6iin, the 
blooms of this become much richer under 
these conditions. 

The well-known and popular variety, 
Duchess, whose flowers are white with a 
bright zone of rosy-carmine, was, ns might 
be expected, well represented, there being 
always a good demand for seed of it. 

As is well known to visitors at the Temple 
and other exhibitions, Messrs. Carter bv no 
means devote their attention to Primulas 
alone, but many other classes of plant© are 
well done at Forest Hill. It was quite a 
pleasure to see the healthy batches of 
Cinerarias of b-oth sections. Calceolarias, 
Streptocarpus, Gloxinia©, and Schizanthue, 
many of which will no doubt figure largely at 
the International Exhibition at Chelsea later 
on. X. 


GROWING CINERARIAS. 
(Reply to "E. A. T. S.”j 
Seed should be sown at once in pans of light, 
loamy soil, in which leaf-mould and sand &ro 
mixed, and the young seedling* should b« 
pricked off w hen ready. They ought not lobe 
kept in the seed-pan© any longer thanisaecei- 
sary. In giving them their first shift, another 
pan or box answers iust as well os small 
thumb-pots, into which they are sometime* 
shifted, as, when the latter are used, special 
care needs to be exercised, otherwise there 
is a fear lest they dry up. This, however, 
mav be obviated by adopting the simple 
method of ©lauding the pots on a tray or box 
containing Cocoa-fibre. The second removal 
should not be delayed too long, and it u 
well to shift them into a larger pot before 
waiting for them to show evident signs of 
need for a removal by u change of foliage; 
yellowish leaves invariably denote that the 
plant© have used up the nutriment in the 
soil and are searching for more. This 
should be avoided, and steady growth aimed 
at. In the matter of temperature, it should 
also be borne in mind that great heat and a 
stuffy atmosphere are two points that ought 
to be guarded against; indeed, it is better 
to err on the side of coolness rather than 
attempt to force them or make up for any 
delay. Plante should be removed to a cold- 
frame in June, and it is essential that the 
position of the frame be such as will admit 
of shade reaching the plants. While in tiw 
structure great care ought to be exercised 
lest thev become dry, a© this, if per¬ 
mitted frequently, is apt to bring about 
thrijw, which is one of the worst enemies 
one has to contend with, and here, again, it 
is well to resort to some arrangement. To 
conserve moisture, Cocoa-fibre, tan. or fine 
ashes will be helpful, and tend to keep the 
roots cool. Syringing the plants, too, is 
very beneficial,* ana when each is given its 
proper proportion of room it will develop 
into a good-sized specimen, especially if 
6 -inch or 8-inch pet© are used. When they 
have become well established in the large 
pots, weak liquid-manure water, after the 
ordinary watering has taken place, may be 
given with advantage. The time for trans¬ 
ferring the Cinerarias to the greenhouse will 
depend somewhat on the state of the weather, 
but towards the edd of September or eatly 
in October provision should be made for 
them in the house. Here they should have 
full advantage of air on fine days, and be 
kept away from overhanging shelves ana 
drip. A span-roofed house, light and airv, i» 
the best place for them, and with little heat 
one may firing plant© on gradually, aud ha'« 
fine panicles of bloom. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aspect for greenhor.se.-I should be 
obliged if you will let me know the best pos'tion t 
place a sjuq roofed greenhouse to get mo?t junne* 
in winter and summer between lat.imks 50 (legs, bm 
65 de^«.? Would you have the ends north and mow 
or east and west. The house is the usual type 
Tomatoes, but the point in question is about IM «“' 
heat, the plants being trained up the roof-spin 
either side.-L. 8. Bland. 

[The best aspect for your greenhouse tfould 
be as nearly as possible north and eouth. 
Tbs roof on either side would then receive 
and distribute an equal amount of sunlight 
and heat for the benefit of the plants you 
propose growing in it the year round. If Jj 
stood east and west the portion of r0 9 
facing southwards would alone derive beneut 
from sunlight during the winter. The sun 
would, to a certain extent, 6hine on the other 
part of the roof in the early morning and lat 
afternoon during the height of summer, do 
during the remainder of the day, aod t e 
greater part of the year, it would b® j- 
portion of the roof facing south only wj® 
would derive benefit from direct sunBgu- 
Therefore, seeing you wish the house tostan 
in such a position that it will derive a ® M .'' 
mum amount of 6unlight and heat hotn^ 
summer and in winter, you eannot do wtu- 
than allow it to run north and gonth.j 
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border*. Several reasons might be advanced 
as to the cause of failure, but the most com¬ 
mon is that many imagine they can do with 
Mignonette what they can do with an A6ter, 
for icatanoe—i.c M transplant it after it has 
united a height of a few inches, and expect 
it to grow freely. This is a fallacy, inasmuch 
tbe roots of Miguonette are fine and easily 
break, and after the plants are once dis¬ 
turbed they do little good. The better plan 
when pot culture is desired is to sow three or 
four seeds in a pot and pull out the two 
mklitet, leaving the others undisturbed, 
giving these on under cool conditions either 
in a cold frame or out-of-doore, and bring¬ 
ing them into the hou.se when they show bud, 
bonding the planta up by affording them 
tvnk stimnlanta occasionally.-— Woodbabt- 
WICK. 


ROSES. 

NOTES FOR APRIL. 

Mas* of our Roses here (mid-Sussex) have 
pushed into quite abnormal growth. Particu¬ 
lar is this the case with the early 
Wicliuraiansfl and climbing Polyauthns. One 
cinuot prime away these long growths of last 


6 inches high. Such nnturally bushy 
growers as Marjorie, Marquis de Salisbury, 
and Edu Meyer need not be headed, nor do 
these require sticks. A little consideration of 
the average growth of each variety will be 
wise. Great care will be needed when draw¬ 
ing the Ro«e growth towards the 6tiek with 
the first tie, or it will break out. Earthing 
up helps here also. Whenever the ground 
will allow of it the hoe should be used both 
among maidens and established plants. 

Roses under glass will need help from 
liquid manure, and I must onee again call 
attention to the undoubted benefit from the 
freer use of this in a weaker condition than 
ranny practise. The drainage from a farm¬ 
yard or a cow-stall is aliout the best, but 
where this cannot be obtained a mixture of 
animal manures and soot will make a gcod 
substitute. It will be more pleasant, to use if 
placed in a 6nck or bag, instead of loosely in 
the tub or tank of w’ator. This not only gives 
all of the feeding properties, but avoids 
clogging the soil from sediment that would he 
unavoidable otherwise. A dessert spoonful 
of Clay’s or Standen’e manure mav lie placed 
on the surface of plants in pots 8 inche.v in 
diameter. As the usual watering proceeds, 
the fertilising properties will be washed 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

OXALIS KLORI BENDA. 

Tuts is seen here and there in gardens, but 
not always made ns good uoe of as it might 
be. This edging in Sir Henry Yorke’s 
garden ut Iver Heath struck us as very 
beautiful. It belong** to a large family, 
though few of the sj>ecies are in cultivation, 
and this is one of the most beautiful. 


NOTES FROM CORNWALL. 

The Times and garden ideals.— I fully 
ugree with the remarks of “W. R.” in your 
issue of Mnrch 16th ns to the nonsense of 
writing a column of alleged literary matter to 
express an ideia that could be better put in 
half-a-dozei! lines. The writers and readeiu of 
bygone days might delight in that style, be¬ 
cause real knowledge was very limited, but 
to-day we realise that there is more to be 
known than we can master in our short liven, 
and when pursuing knowledge we do not wish 
to waste time in seeking for it in a mass of 
mere plircees that really mean nothing. 

The mania for statues.—Y our notes on 
this subject will bo endorsed by most- lovers 
of natural scenery. Statues to perpetuate 



The Many-flowered Wood Sorrel (Oxalis floribunda) in the garden at Hillbrook Place . 


wwon, and we cau only hope the early 
xrvtwtfi* will escape a 6ot-back from frost or 
Ihe majority of other cia*«e3 
be more backward as regards the basal 
p**left from pruning, seeing that these have 
kept somewhat retarded by the top 
♦ooots taking ike early 6ap. Personally I am 
♦nig forward to a good season, ns the wood 
^ sounder than usual at pruning time. 
Ms that were inserted during last summer 
®J W . pushing out vigorously. So, too, are 
_ Brier suckers upon standard stocks. 

^ last must be removed at once. It is 
^ 0D v miJ ch quicker and easier when quite 
but can be cut out entirely with- 
0Jt ‘"Jury to the stem. 

4-i maiden duarfe will need considerable 
, e * rl bing up nud suekering by the end 
’ j ®° n th. Before drawing nuv soi 1 
ir/ir* f* advisable to sprinkle a little 
, , manure along the rows, or around 

f'r Bone-meal is one of the best 

Pn-.L P“ r P^- As the buds advance in 
^ can ^ drawn up 
4 V S'. • ? 13 a £ r€nt help and protection, 
uri /nor « even swelling of Rose 

i» n . : n » dwarfs will need sticks 

to rh* * Ct . - F are indispensable 

growom and climbers. 

'in the T0Un ^ «re wanted, pinch 
m * point nf grant h wlieifcabou t 
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down to the roots. This is a clean method 
for plants growing in private gardens and con¬ 
servatories. 

More moisture will be needed in the houses 
now, especially during bright weather. Roses 
do not like much shade so early in the season, 
but it sometimes happens that the tem¬ 
perature rises quickly from sun heat, and a 
little water sprinkled upon walls, walks, or 
among the plants evasos this strain. 

Insect enemies and the remedies against 
them have frequently been treated upon in 
these pages, so I will simply remind readers 
of the importance successful growers attach 
to the early use of insecticides. P. U. 


ujo memory--- 0 -.. 11VCU . 

less, but if erected, regard should be given to 
the harmony of their surroundings. I think 
that, ns a rule, our public parks are the verv 
opposite of what they ought to be. In natural 
scenery what delights us is the irregularity 
and absence of primness, but in our parks 
everything is laid out by rule and compass 
and a barber sees that the shrubs have their 
hair trimmed regularly. A certain amount 
of formality in certain circumstances mav 
not be inadmissible, but if a great part of 
our parks were allowed to run as wild ns n 
country woodland they would be vnstlv more 
pleasing. What we really want are wild pre¬ 
serves. where all the harmless animal 1 fe 
capable of living in Britain shall find n 
sanctuary under natural conditions. p Qr U 
should not be mere botanical gardens; such 
places should be specially provided or made 
a subordinate part of the wild park. What 
can we expect when those who govern our 
porks are either town-bred or mere botanists? 

American Apples.— Since writing mv 
previous notes I have sampled Northern Spy 
and consider it is a magnificent Apple. It 
a pity that this fine fruit cannot be crown 
freely in England, and it ia a mill greater pity 

.nnutr, H hbW .^,e T ^4^ 5 
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Hardy Crinuma (Lncy).-Th* spring is the best 
time lor dividing old-established clumps of these 
when grown in the open, the opt rat ion performed 
before root-action or growth start* reducing to a 
minimum any risks the plants might run were the 
work done in bite -lutumn alter flowering. The bu'bs 
nre usually club-shaped, very long, and rough-coated 
when in the dry state. Owing to their great length, 
the ha*e of the bulb should not be buried n less 
depth than 15 inches at p'anting-time, affording o 
further similar depth of good loam, eow-manure. and 
sand for the root- to revel in. In winter the outdoor 
clumps may be given a foot deep of ashes. Cocoa 
fibre, litter, or leave* to ensure against fro«t. This 
U a safeguard, and Is well worth doing where any 
doubt is entertained as to their hardiness. You will 
find an article dealing with hardy Crinums in our 
Issue of February J8th, 1911, a copy of which can 
d of the publisher, post free, for TJd. 
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lings from Northern Spy might give a good 
Apple that would thrive m .Britain. 1 am 
trying an experiment in that line myself. The 
American Apples are no doubt the descend¬ 
ants of European varieties, and why should 
we not obtain from the American Apples 
varieties specially suitable to this country by 
means of seedlings? Can anybody oblige 
with the history 01 Northern Spy? Newtown 
Pippin from America luus this season failed to 
please me; it lacks in flavour. 1 am still of 
the opinion that James Grieve is unequalled 
bv any Apple in the world for flavour. 

Stereoscopic effect. —Many of the illus¬ 
trations in Gardening Illustrated wov.ld 
make excellent subjects for the stereoscope, 
but it may not be known to all that an almost 
stereoscopic effect is obtained by closing one 
eye and viewing the picture with the oilier. 
A magnifying glass enhances the effect. The 
stereoscope is not, I think, used for instruc¬ 
tive purposes to anything like its capacity 
for usefulness. Country pursuits, such as 
gardening or bee-keeping, would be much 
plainer to the novice if he could study good 
stereoscopic illustrations of the various 
operations. In gardening, the ojierations of 
budding, grafting, and pruning would be 
made very much clearer by some good 
stereoscopic slides. Inferior slides badly 
printed are very disappointing. Smooth 
silver prints, either chloride or bromide, are 
excellent. The smooth “gaslight” printing 
papers give fine slides. Soft, thin negatives 
full of fine detail are the best. The difficulty 
of rendering the shade full of detail as well 
as the light parts, as in a church interior, 
may be largely overcome by exposing one of 
the plates for the light parts and giving the 
other a long exposure for the dark parts. The 
prints should similarly be made to give full 
details in the light and shade respectively. 
Looked at separately neither vviLl he sat fac¬ 
tory, but combined in the stereoscope a cor¬ 
rect result will appear. Stereoscopic photo¬ 
graphy is but little more trouble than single 
eye delineation, and for educational purposes 
it is infinitely superior. A set of good lenses 
is highly desirable where fine detail is re¬ 
quired, as it usually is for instructive pur¬ 
poses, and soft effects must be souglit for in 
developing the negatives. 

The rainfall in Cornwall during Decem¬ 
ber, January, February, and March was 
double of that in 1911, and almost no work 
has been possible in the garden. Though a 
land of hills and slopes, the soil is saturated. 
I have observed some fruit-trees in bloom 
early in March. This looks bad for this year’s 
crop. 

Dwarf versus tall Peas.—I am inclined 
to think that dwarf Peas are about as useful 
as the taller varieties. They may not grow 
so many on each row, but then we can put 
more rows of dwarf in the spaces devoted to 
the rows of taller Peas. I have found William 
Hurst a very abundant cropper, and the Peas 
of excellent quality. No sticks are needed, 
and for windy places dwarf Peas are indis¬ 
pensable. 

Pruning fruit-trees the first year of 
planting.— Opinions vary on this matter. I 
have a theory that it is better not to prune 
the first year, because the cutting away of the 
branches removes a lot of sap from tlie tree. 
I believe that when branches die on a newly- 
planted tree at the tips it is because the sap 
withdraws to the lower parts, where it is 
needed to prevent the entire death of the 
tree or its greater injury. This view may he 
merelv fanciful. I should like to hear the 
opinions of others. \V. J. Farmer. 

Jledrvfh, Cornwall. 

Fuchsias In the flower border.—,u a 

border plant the Fuchsia has much to re¬ 
commend it. Many people have an idea that 
only voung plants are suitable for outdoor 
■planting, and, indeed, are very sceptical 
about keeping old plants after a few years, 
choosing rather to replace them with young 
stuff. From a long acquaintance with the 
Fuchsia, I am disposed to think that those 
who see no value in old plants have not 
tried planting them out for a season in the 
borders, or even plunging the pots in the 
.open ground. I think it was Priscilla” 


I who, a short time ago, alluded to several 
; old varieties that weie much in vogue 
twenty or thirty years ago, und mentioned, 
amongst others, Lord Beuconsfield. This is 
a rno.-t useful variety for the garden, and 
seldom Fa.K to bloom well. Other sorts that 
have seen long service and are worthy of 
culture to day are Rose of Castile and Miss 
Lucy l'innis, varieties that have never dis¬ 
appointed me. Those who pojsese old 
plants from which they may nave struck 
what cuttings they require, and are inclined 
to throw the old plants away as being of no 
further u.se, ate advised to give them a 
season in the open ground, planting them 
out about the middle of May, after they have 
been hardened in a cold-frame. Such plants, 
particularly those that may have been in 
the same pots Tor several years, in most cases 
make good growth, and Tespond well to the 
freedom of root-run and the open-air treat¬ 
ment. Many a time 1 have seen plants that 
were looked upon as of little further use 
give much bloom when grown under outdoor 
conditions, and this is specially so in the case 
of old standards. —Townsman. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

The fan-shaped Columbine.—I mu6t con- 
Jesra to being a great lover of the Columbines. 

1 he leaves of some of them are very piettily 
tinted in their first growth, and I think we 
have few hardy plants which can compare 
with them in grace when Liiey are in bloom. 

1 suppoee we all like the long-spurred ones, 
but we have surely room in our affections for 
some of those with shorter spurs also. 
Among the Columbines 1 like is the fan- 
slmped one (Aquilegia flabellata). I have 
been induced to purchase tiie pure-white one, 
alba, from my having first bought and then 
flowered the ordinary flabellata, which has its 
white flowers shaded with a kind of violet or 
violet-rose. 

Dog’s-tooth Violets not flowering 
well. —I am at present puzzling myself over 
the question as to whether there may be free- 
flowering and fihv-flowering 6tocks of Dog’s- 
tooth V iolets. This ie because I have certain 
cluinj>s which flower regularly and others 
which hardly ever bloom at all. or, if they do 
bloom, flower very sparsely. As soon ns mine 
go to rest I am going to transfer come of the 
free-flower:ng ones to a jideition close to some 
of the shy-flowering ones, and some of the shy 
ones to a place close to the free-flowering 
plants. By this means I hope to 6cttle the 
point. 1 am speaking of the old-fashioned 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Ervthronium Dens canis, 
not of the American varieties. 

Hyacinths in the Garden.—I like my 
Hyacinths planted in groups rather than in 
lines, and I have had some pretty effects 
from some of the bulbs which had flowered 
in glasses and pots, and had been planted out 
to take their chance afterwards. Some of 
these are growing through littJe shrubs, 
through Ivy, and such like, and they look ex¬ 
ceedingly well. The spikes may be small, yet | 
they nre more graceful than the overgrown | 
ones we generally get at first. I think a good 
Spanish Scilla is finer than many of these 
Hyacinths. The Hyacinth, however, can be 
usefully grown in most gardens, and I do not 
regret planting mine out. 

Spamsh Scii.t as.— I was surprised when I 
began to study the catalogues to find what a 
variety of these tall Squills, or Bluebells, I 
could be obtained. Last year I flowered the 
fine rose-pink one called Rosalind, and I was i 
delighted with it. In the autumn I bought 
enough of one called Rose Queen, which was 
cheaper, to make a nice little group, and the 
flowering of the blue one named Bleu Celeste 
induced rr.e to buj T some bulbs of Blue Queen. 

I had also bloomed a lovely big form of the ! 
white variety of our own Bluebell, Scilla 
nutans, and I have gone in for a few good 
varieties of this, as I think it more graceful 
than iu Spanish sister. 

Senecio Clivorum.—A fier having flowered 
this last year in a dry border, I came to the 
conclusion that mv garden was hardly the 
place for this big Groundsel, and I gave it to 
a friend who has a little pond, by whose side 
it will be happier than with me. I think that [ 
Seuccio Clivorum is too coarse for a garden 


where one wants to grow the best pknU, and 
where there is not room for the bigger ami 
coarser subjects. Its massive leaves Mid 
hea<lsof orange-yellow flowers look very well 
in a wild garden, perhaps, but I should not 
care for it in my borders. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowies. 

IRIS RETICULATA. 

It seems impossible to generalise regard^ 
the soil for Iris reticulata, as it has bu-L 
lound doing well under the most diverse coc- 
ditions. This spring 1 have had it in excellent 
condition after the dry summer of last year, 
while the other day 1 saw a very hne group 
of it iu a garden with light soil, and cot very 
fur from tiie garden of “K., Dumfries.” The 
finest lot of I. reticulata 1 ever saw wus id 
the garden at Straffan, Co. Kildare, and I 
wao assured by the laie Mr. Burbidge, nfco 
was with me, and Mr. F. Bedford, the 
gardener, that it always flowered well 
there. It is practically impossible to say that 
this Iris w ill grow and flower well iu any par 
ticular place without a trial. There are cod 
ditions w hich we cannot ascertain, and which 
may constitute all the difference between 
success and failure. Why is it that I. reticu- 
! lata Krelagei often succeeds where 1. ietcu- 
lata fails? In connection with the question 
of soil it w ill be well to take into account the 
experience of the late Sir Michael Fcs.er. 

He suggests “a sunny, sheltered opot, dry, 
or at least not too wet in winter,” and then 
proceeds to say : —“The plants will thrive in 
6 andy peat, but they will thrive cs well, or 
| even better, in stiff clay. When I have re¬ 
ceived imported bulbs the soil attached to 
them has generally been some kind o? stiff 
loam, and when I have sought information as 
! to the soil in which wild plants have been 
found the answer has usually pointed to a 
stiff and loamy, rather than to a light or i 
sandy 6oiI. My own experience has also led 
me to choose for them a moderately firm 
loam.” Sir M. Foster also, it may be eaid, 

, lifted his bulbs annually, and made the Goil 
j “ as rich as possible.” It is, of course, a 
matter for argument whether Sir Michael 
Foster’s experience is applicable to the 
wetter districts of the kingdom, and my ovrn , 
is rather against much enrichment of lb* 
soil, especially with plants left in the ground 
for some years. S. Aekott. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Striking Dahlias in cold-framo.-Could 1 

strike Dahlia cuttings in a cold-frame^ c* 1 wouo 
like to raise some, but have no heat?-N. J. 8. 

[If you could put your Dahlia cutting# 
about six into each 5-inch pot, in sharp, 
sandy 6oil, then could 6tand them in a hot 
6 inches deep, and cover it up very clo=ely 
; with panes of glass, you might succeed in 
rooting them.] ( " 

Narcissus pallldus praecox.— This earl- 
flowering Trumpet Daffodil is variable in 
eizc, form, and colour of flower, inasmuch 
as some of the plants are earlier than others, 
i some are taller and more erect, andI others 
have the trumpets slightly different in form 
! or paler in colour. Two of mv dumps, pro* 

I cured at different times, ana one d*Mie 
and more drooping than the other, bloom 
j together, and were as early this year a> •' 
Saragossa Daffodil, which usually 16 
first after Narcissus minimus. They 
both earlier than N. cyclamineus witn • 

N. pallidus praccox some appear to 1 
difficult to grow. I have not f° aa “ 1 , ' 
either in my former or in my present ganu* • 
Some recommend partial «hiR; e 
it thrives quite as w'ell in full suR 
where else with me.—S. Arnott. 

Mesembryanthemum uncinatum. j 
only in a few of the more favoured P # , 
the kingdom that the round, 

can 1 ie grown in the open all - brv: ,i. ■ 

Probably the hardiest of all w Jr places 
themum uncinatum, but m many # 

where it is hardy it seldom in * r R but q 
warm, drv, and sheltered rock « U gj, <. 

very cold districts, it * E l 

some specially arctic winter . ■« 

Given shelter, a dry soil, * *“"2 Sigh, 
it will grow to a goodI size, a too ^ 
and give many of Us 
curious succulent )<•*««. » » M5 " 7 ' 
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Cftied from cuttings, and cau be recommended 
io those wlio wish plants seldom met with 
M <1 ol distinct aspect.—S. A. 

Evening wonted flowers. -Opportunity should 
tikrn to <o» In the cordon <-ltartly seed that will 
*wM ptanO ta bloom cl night. Hero ure two 
Itiniuis Hut answer to thia-thc Night-scented Stock 
iMjthioU bicornis) and SchizopeUlon NValkeri. both 
ol »bich *tc titremely tragraut, and to thise may 
bt »dvkd a plants of Nicotlana. Tlu-re are other 
t!unr* that give na uf their sweetness at n'mlit. like 
RockrU. Mignonette, ami Ten-week Stocks, hut the 
bet th?c« arc particularly sweet, and a pinch of 
ited of rjdi tiiould be Sown ju utl gftrdens where 
firnlag tern ted floacn are desired during the coming 
iumiw.-Iiairrst. 

Herbaceous Lobellas.-Puring the past winter 
i jroap of L. cardin.ihs has come through unscathed 
hi a tftnponry handlight btlat; placed )nrtl> over 
Pin. it is a glorious colour m the garden in the 
nf'jr lutumn. but those who are enamoured of this 
un-tv ought not to lorwt the claims of other 
fflUilly beautuul sorts Ike syphilitica (blue), *. 
voli. w <vrok t>. aud s. alia (white). They may be 
.uyopssated b> diusion, aril only in times of hard 


* . M tl?l , -'«i WIIIJ ••• IIIMU 

jfiui i> it Bfcettfti; to gue them protection.— Wooo- 
ustm. _ 

CLEMATIS GRAVEOLENS. 

This is a charming plant amongst other 
climbers for tho pergola, and is useful also 


FRUIT. 

PLANTING FIG-TREES. 

It has often occurred to me how seldom it is 
that advice i9 sought in regard to the plant¬ 
ing of Fig-trees outdoors. As a rule it is in¬ 
formation and instructions how best to deal 
with existing trees which have got out of 
hand that are asked for, and the inquiries 
bearing on this point nre numerous. This in 
itself proves that Figs are not often planted, 
which, to say the least, is surprising, seeing 
how much appreciated the fruits are gener¬ 
ally. When fully ripened. Figs are very rich 
and luscious, ami they not only form a valu¬ 
able adjunct to the dessert, but also a whole¬ 
some article of diet, particularly for those 
engaged in sedentary occupations. The Fig 
should, therefore, be more frequently planted 
than it is, not only in the warm and favoured 
districts, hut in other parts of the country 
where it is only necessary to protect the trees 
during the winter to render their cultivation 
a success. Unlike other fruits, it is neither 



us the growth made is then rank and unfruit¬ 
ful. The same remark*, apply when planting 
ngainst buildings, as the staple then oft times 
consists of nothing but clay. Not only should 
a border be specially prepared for the trees, 
but it must alco be of limited extent, other¬ 
wise they soon get out of hand unless 
periodically root-pruned. Where the staple 
is of no great depth, and overlying chalk or 
lime or sandstone, the provision of a circum¬ 
scribed area is not a formidable undertaking, 
a* a wall constructed one brick in thickness, 
resting on the base and reaching to grouud 
level, would then suffice to keep the roots at 
home. If a wall is objected to on the score 
of expense, a rampart of well rammed 
mortar rubbish 18 inches in width may lie 
interposed between the new and that of the 
adjacent border, etc., instead. In the event 
of the subsoil consisting of clay, a base of 
concrete some 4 inches in thicknc.s should be 
provided to prevent the roots striking down¬ 
wards. A rather less sure method of pre¬ 
venting this is to put in a 9 inch layer of 
mortar-rubble and ram it as firmly as pos¬ 
sible. A border 6 feet in length, 3 feet in 
width, and 3 feet in depth suffices for the 
largest tree, as assistance in the shape of 
stimulants can always he given from the sur¬ 
face when needed. The depth named allows 
for front 6 inches to 9 inches of drainage 
material. 

The compost should consist of good fibrous 
loam, a lilteral quantity of mortar rubbish, a 
few Finch bones (a peck being rtuflicient for 
a border of the size mentioned), about the 
same quantity of bone-meal, and a little burnt 
soil or wood ashes. The ingredients should 
be thoroughly mixed, and after covering th© 
drainage with some whole turves, grass aide 
downwards, make up the border ami trend 
the compost firmlv, if not in too wet a con¬ 
dition, ns it is wheeled in. With a firmlv- 
ninde border consisting of the materials 
named, growth will be moderate, firm, and 
fruitful. In the course of a few days the tree© 
may be planted, and when doing «o carefully 
uncoil and disentangle the roots. Lay these 
out in a nearly horizontal rvWtion, ami at a 
denth not exceeding 9 inches from the surface. 
The three best variet'e* for outdoor culture 
R-own Turkey, Brunswick, and Whit© 
_ A. W. 
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Marseilles. 


Clematis gruvto*e* s m fruit, November, 1911. Frt m a photograph 
by Mr. H.C U ood in Mr. E. \V. Oliver s garden at New Nlace, 
Lind field, Surrey. 


!' \ CQT cr;ug old tree stumps. The foliage is 
and pretty, and in July, August,, and 
rsrptember the plant bears small, solitary, 

• lowers, each measuring about I inch 
*cry*. Th e flowers have a delicate scent, 

1 j are followed by a mass of silky, plumed 

L'- very delightful to look upon, until 
• ufe m the autumn. The photograph 

• , r< Muced below was taken during the Inst 

' "f .Noteniher, about a fortnight before 
,t r p , an * pruned. in somewhat be- 
\ tb * Ph'nx* for a time, but it docs 
ft them. They soon dry gud look as 
' * rv as ever. 

f J L .° Covers are borne on the summer 
fr ‘,'*? tli9t R '* pruned hack to the wood, 

; n . oen growl he are required. The 
|. ^ 6 ®*c also very decorative in the 

J? e P ,c *ure gives no idea of the 
5*2^ °f th * individual heads, 
t ehons m what manner they are 

" t. gravoolens is. 


; Mrv <* of 

f m 1845. 


I believe, 


«i ".I ® nd lh ^ t *! "« <k ?»? 


necessary nor desirable to plant a number of 
tree** in any one instance, for although the 
Fig w hen grow n outside yields but one crop in 
a fceason, it is a very abundant one when the 
trees have become established nnd covered 
their allotted space. One, or at the most, 
two trees would suffice to supply fruit for all 
ordinary needs. In most old gardens trees of 
considerable age and aize are met with, these 
rule bearing well. These invariably 
occupy favourable positions, some on build¬ 
ing* and others on walls, which in most eases 
have a south or south-western exposure ; and 
excellent crop* of fruit, and these, often of 
the finest quality and largest size, arc taken 
from them. This is mentioned merely to 
show which arc the boot positions to 6elect for 
planting. 

With respect to the trees, those suitable 
for tbe purpose can be pureliosod in pole nt ( 
almost any nursery. It is, however, not so 
much the tree© on which future 6 uccosb de¬ 
pends as on the preparation of the border in 

...i-.', 1. I I.A.. ...... , .. I,., ■ i 1 ri f.iil TV, mil lli.ni 


Jo prefer a couth aspect. 


... . which they are to be planted. To put them 

It is quite hardy, but / into tlic soil which the border* at the foot of 
- IT. I walls ordinarily consist of is to court failure, 
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THE PRUNING OF MORELLO 
CHERRIES. 

The Morello Cherry being held in such high 
esteem for preserving, bottling, the making 
or Cherry brandy, as well us for cooking, and 
in not a few instances the dessert also when 
fully ripe, is found to be very generally culti¬ 
vated. It has a hardy constitution, and 
under good management tho trees remain 
vigorous for years. It is nlso very produc¬ 
tive, and in some seasons w ill produce a great 
abundance of fruit, which is then sold at'a 
very cheap rate in the C’herrv-prv,during dis¬ 
tricts. It may he trained nnd cultivated 
either n«* a standard, bush, or fan-trained 
tree against n wall, one having a northern 
asjiect for preference. In the last-named in- 
i stance very fine fruits result from th:© mode 
of culture, which, owing to the position being 
cool, nnd the influence of direct sunlight 
never being felt by the trees, will hang 
and keep in excellent condition if required 
; dll ilie end of October. The produce of 
j standards and bitches, ns it riren© earlier, i© 
generally utilised for preserving, bottling, 
aiuI steeping in brandy, and. of course, tart- 
i making also when required, but for Inter u<« 
the fruits from wall-trained tree© are relied 
I on to maintain the supply. 

Of the three forms of tree name in which 
the Morello can be grown, th© first i© th© 
least desirable, not because th© trees do not 

bear fruit—as quite the reverse is the case_ 

but iu consequence of their inability to net 
such tret© to protect the crop from bird 
attacks, which, however, can be done very 
securely in tbe other two instances. Coming 
now to the 

Pruning, oud giving standard trees con- 
©'.deration first, these, it may be remarked, 
require less attention once they are estab¬ 
lished than either bu6b or wall trees. An 
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overhauling every two or three years, when 
they should be freed from dead wood, and a 
general thinning of the heads effected, suf¬ 
fice as a rule. Younger examples, or such as 
are not fully developed, need to have the 
wood shortened where necessary to preserve 
the balance of growth, and thinned and regu¬ 
lated 60 that light and air can penetrate to 
all parts without let or hindrance. With re¬ 
spect to the shortening of young growths in 
the Morello, this, it may be mentioned for 
the guidance of the uninitiated, must be care¬ 
fully done, because, with the exception of 
such shoots as are in a robust or vigorous 
condition, the majority of the buds present 
on the wood are flower buds. If the cutting 
back is done at a point where one of the 
latter is situated, this portion, even if it does 
not die back to the next wood-bud below it, 
is of no further use, hence the need for exer¬ 
cising caution when necessity arises for the 
shortening back of young wood, and to see 
that it is done where a wood-bud exists. 
Bush-trees are usually allowed a good deal of 
latitude in regard to freedom of growth, but 
it is always best to look them over annually, 
when a certain amount of thinning and 
cutting back will serve to keep them within 
bounds and ensure an annual production of 
wood for ensuing season’s requirements. 
Newly-planted trees may be cut back fairly 
hard, with a view to obtaining a sufficiency 
of wood either to lay the foundation of the 
heads with, or to extend them in cases where 
the trees are of g«x>d size and from four to 
five years old. More wood may be left both 
in standard and bush Morello Cherry-trees 
than is advisable in the case of bush Plum- 
trees for instance, but at the same time avoid 
over crowding. 

Wall trees, on the other hand, are both 
trained and pruned on much the same prin¬ 
ciple as the Peach. Some growers also have 
spurs to furnish fruit in addition to the young 
wood, but under good management the latter 
will yield all the fruit the trees are capable 
of carrying, while trees without them have 
the advantage of looking far more tidy in 
appearance. Pruning, then, in this case con¬ 
sists of thinning and regulating the young 
shoots laid in during the summer months by 
cutting out the weakest and such as are 
awkwardly placed first, and in thinning the 
remainder to the extent so that there shall 
be a sufficiency left to stand about 3 inches 
apart all over the tree when they are nailed 
in, or tied to the trellis. Over-grown trees, 
or such as have their branches crowded in 
addition to carrying too much young wood, 
should have a few of the oldest branches 
entirely removed to relieve the congestion, 
which, if carefully done, will render much 
more space available for the laying in of 
young wood. 

Those who favour having spurs on the trees 
can attain their desire by cutting the surplus 
growths both at the summer and winter 
pruning back to three and four buds. Young 
trees must be carefully pruned and suf¬ 
ficiently hard to ensure an even “ break ” for 
the purpose of supplying wood for the fur¬ 
nishing of future main branches on the one 
hand, and subsidiary branches and due exten¬ 
sion of the trees on the other, in the event of 
their being trained examples, three to four 
years old. .__ A. W. 

APPLE LANE’S PRINCE ALBERT. 
The very fine specimens of this Apple, ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. Woodward on the 19th ulfc. at 
the meeting of the Roynl Horticultural 
Society, were sent to show its merits at this 
late period of the year, both as a cooking 
fruit and for the dessert. As regards its 
cood cooking qualities there is no need to 
speak, as its value for this is well known, but 
for the dessert at this season it is also most 
useful For quite 20 years I always used it 
M a dessert Apple in April, or even later 
selecting the medium-sized, well-coloured 
fruits, and, of course, gathering late and 
giving cool storage. At this season this 
variety ie reallv excellent for dessert, as it is 
juicy and welf flavoured. The fruit® grown 
by Mr. Woodward w'ere doubtless much too 
laTge for dessert according to many tastes. 
This Apple is not at all fastidious as regards 
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base-bud to ensure the production o! new 
growths. The latter must, when the time 
comes, be reduced in number if there ia a 
surplus, as it is useless to retain more th&n 
will furnish the tree in all parts with hearing 
wood for its future needs. 

Any specimens which may have got quite 
out of bounds, and are unfruitful in addition 
to being crowded with wood, will need more 
drastic treatment, as Toot pruning mimt then 
accompany a reduction of tlie young wood, 
and possibly branches also, to bring about & 
more even balance of matters and to restore 
them to a fruitful condition. Though rather 
late, the root pruning may, if carried out 
expeditiously, be done now, after which the 
necessary thinning of the young wood, and re¬ 
moval of branches also, if the latter are too 
numerous, or should any of them exhibit oigne 
of decay or exhaustion, can be attended to. 

G. P. K. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Watering fruit-trees on walls.-As is veil 
known, nothing is more conducive to bud¬ 
dropping in fruit-trees than dryness at the 
roots, and now that buds are rapidly swelling 
the prudent cultivator will sec to it that there 
is no lack of moisture to carry his trees over 
mucli-prized and wiioioome Iruit. buo11 that important period. It is to be feared that 
being the ease, trees that occupy favoured manv 'were take it too much for granted 
and sheltered positions, which render them at the rainfall is always sufficient for the 


soil, as I have grown it on gravel with a very 
shallow top soil and in a clayey medium. As 
an amateur’s variety it heads the list on 
account of its excellent bearing qualities, and 
its fruiting in quite a young state. Often, 
owing to its Late blooming, it escapes aevere 
spring frosts when others suffer badly. To 
get good colour, keep the centres of the trees 
well thinned, to admit light and air. This 
variety, owing to its good bearing properties, 
makes a mass of good fruiting wood, and 
young trees at all inclined to grossnees in a 
rich root-run can readily be corrected by 
timely lifting. This done, the future pro¬ 
spects of the trees are assured. This, of 
course, refers to trees in gardens in a rich 
soil. I have in orchards, in a good loam, 
found little necessity for lifting, as the 
regular fruiting with an occasional thinning 
of the wood kept the trees healthy and fruit¬ 
ful. _ W. E. K. 

FIG-TREE PRUNING. 

The great heat and abundant sunshine which 
rendered last summer 60 trying for many 
subjects in the garden afforded ideal con¬ 
ditions for waLi-trained Figs, and as a result 
the wood ripened to a degree that is seldom 
experienced in the outdoor cultivation of this 
much-prized and wholesome fruit. Suoh 


immune from frost, and othervs which were, 
on the approach of winter, liberated from 
their supports, bundled up, and enclosed with 
mats or other suitable protective material, 
sltould, all other conditions being right, yield 


needs of the trees; but'in practice it will 
often be found that such is not the ca*e. 
Especially is this 60 with trees grown on walls 
protected by a coping, whether of glass or 
slates, inspection very often showing that 


fine crop of fruit this season. What the roun< j’ the stems of the trees the soil a short 

a,,If w,n ^ . .* distance frofn the surface is quite dry. At 

this season of the year, when time ifl precious, 
it is sometimes the case that the watering of 
wall-trees is put off till a more convenient 
season, and when leisure permits them to be 
attended to the mischief has been done—the 
buds have dropped or the flowers have set 
badlv. and the hopes of a crop have gone. 
Lightly fork up the soil before watering, and 
to check evaporation during the dry winds of 
March and earlv April a mulching of fitrawv 
Utter will do much to keep the roots in good 
order.— K. B. T. 

The Parsley-leaved Bramble (Rubus w- 
niatus).—This is one of the best of our 
Brilish Brambles, valuable alike for its nut 
and its free cropping. Of late years the 
Loganberry, of which now there apj*» r 
be numerous forms, has pushed the If Joe ^ 


for tarts and preserves, R. lacimatus is, I 
think, superior. It must not be confouDd 
with the common Blackberry or the numerous 
American varieties, which, in my 0 P l °| 0D ' 
are much inferior to the one noted aboie. 


result will be with regard to trees left, unpro¬ 
tected in the less favourable and colder dis¬ 
tricts is somewhat difficult to conjecture, as 
frost of great severity was experienced in 
many parts of the country in the past winter. 

It is, therefore, quite possible that the embryo 
Figs have been greatly injured, if not killed 
outright, in such circumstances, a fact which 
does more towards convincing cultivators 
how useless it is attempting to grow Figs out¬ 
doors where climatic conditions are uncer¬ 
tain unless adequate winter protection is 
afforded the trees, than any advice tendered 
through the medium of the gardening press. 

In all cases where trees have had this amount 
of attention bestowed on them, the time has 
arrived for dispensing with part of the 
covering, whatever it may consist of, to let in 
light and air, and prevent any premature 

growth taking place. The remainder can be rr} * into the background,‘but many growers 

then be taken away early in April unless prefer the fruit of the Bramble to that of 

weather conditions should justify its reten- the Loganberry, and I am not surj 

tion for another week or so. * 1 - " i-- : — 

After this the pruning of both protected 
and unprotected trees will then engage atten¬ 
tion, but this, when th© trees are well looked 

after, will not require much time and labour, .._... ....._ „ _ _ 

as beyond giving them a general overhauling Many of th© American forms, though 
when any weak and unfruitful wood present growers, with me failed to give as good a 
should be dispensed with, and the remainder ; return even in the most favourable summer*- 
thinned if there is a superfluity, there is This plant, to do it justice, should get 
nothing else to do with the exception of per- space. I do not know of any better or more 
forming what nailing or tying is necessary, profitable plant for covering fences or oi< 
Th© amount of wood that should be left in a trees. Though in the first season the grow a 
tree is a matter depending Largely on the ! will not be so robust, in the second it w 
method of training pursued. When the whole be most vigorous and bear freely, tn 
of th© wood has to be fastened clos© to the foliage also is pretty, especially late ^ 
face of the wall with shreds and nails, or season.— B. 

tied to wires, the young shoots should not be Apple Annie Elizabeth.— This well-known 
closer together than 9 inches, as space must Apple last year was remarkable for its fine 
be left for laying in a sufficiency of the cur- flavour, due doubtless in a great measure to 
rent season’s grow th to provide fruiting wood the warmth of the late summer months, ihw 
for the ensuing year. On the other hand, Apple, I find, is a greater favourite in the 
when the main and subsidiary branches alone eastern and northern counties than in t« 
are fastened to the wall or w ires, and the south. It was raised by Messrs. Harrison, o 
young bearing wood is allowed to grow away Leicester,* and received a first-class certia y, 
or extend outwardly, more latitude in regard cate from the Royal Horticultural Society 
to the allowance of space between them must as long ago as I8(>8. There are few belter 
be conceded, as light and air must have free Apples than the above when its season is con- 
play among the wood and branches generally sidered. For cooking it is excellent, and use- , 
if successful results are looked for. , ful also for dessert in April and May. tJa- . 

Trees which have been allowed to get into I fortunately, in some soils it grows rather too j 
a somewhat neglected condition should have | freely, and does not bear as early as one 
care ul attention, and in performing the would like. This con be got over by judicious ' 
requisite pruning reserve ns far ns is neces- root-pruning and lifting in a you og stole. 

is a handsome fruit, and most profitable when . 
the trees are well established. It does well u» 
most soils, but care should be taken to keep 
the bends of th* tree® thiu. - If; 
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sarv the best and most fruitful portions of the i 
young wood for furnishing the spaces reserved 
for them between the main and side branches, 
and cut the surplus and weakest back to a 
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VEGETABLES. 

LARGE ONIONS. 

Usi>'<3 ft very fine ooe-ftnd-a-half pound bulb, 
handsome and hard-ripened, as an 
i:,u>tra;ioQ in inculcating the result of bovv- 
; ,.g seed m January unaer glass to secure in 
ity autumn exceptionally hue bulbs, I have 
ken amused to note at lecture courses the 
surprise manifested at the eight of euch a 
rumple, ami at this time of the year. Could 
Ik audiences I have hod before me— 
amateur, cottager, and allotment gardener— 
jure seen tho giant, 3 lb. Onions which are 
i off and then seen their surprise would have 
been great indeed. The sample bulbs I have 
are as hard and matured as could be any 
gNwa from an ordinary spring sowing, and 
Her full testimony to the capacity of this 
mode of culture to produce hard, mature 
or*?. It is too late now to sow seed for 
transplanting, a9 it is high time any pro¬ 
pped sowing in the open ground was made. 
That where conditions are favourable it is 
preible to obtain half-pound bulbs in quan- 
i.u U certain; but if the Onion-fiy be des¬ 
tructive through its maggot, and the season 
be u last year, so very dry and parching, 
breeding mildew, then the chances of getting 
pod clean bulb crops are not very bright. 

Few crops from ordinary open-air spring 
swings are more difficult to save than are 
unions. Growers who did sow seed under 
prss in January should now have, as a re- 
w.t, a good 6toek of sturdy-growing plants. 
I'Kse should have exposure to light and air 
to keep them growing, yet be hard stemmed, 
iky will be of great value to plant out on 
to specially-prepared soil in April, to furnish, 
y on ample room, large bulbs, and in others, 
planted closer together, then smaller but very 
c-rful bulbs. Where not done it is high 
tii* Onion plants from the late autumn sow- 
’.riciyeretransplanted, being put out into rows 
jr in k ches a pnrt. the plants being from 
»inches to 10 inches apart in the rows. If 
stocks sown were of good, hard varieties, 
,,cca M wh « n matured will keep well for 
* rer * mont bs, then is it possible to regard 
I ****** pf the On ion-fly on the spring- 
«n breadths with some equanimity. All 
' <4Tr L*’ P° st should be fought with 
' n , .! in,e hustings, spraying with ofTon- 1 

ii bar ’° DS ° r an - vthin & " hicl1 wi!1 it 


A. D. 


SOWING PARSNIP SEED. 
here they are appreciated, Parsnips, next 
*■ 1 ons. Carrots, and Beetroot, form the 
°,7 lra P^rtant root crop in the kitchen 
r*T- rhe y would, no doubt, be more 
"W ^teemed than they are if only 
P ' crc would sow so that the roots do not 
riu 1Ve maturit . v at the same time. It, 
ornery to be the rule to sow Parsnip 
.;i ^ ca fv m February ns circumstances 
•C-lj e 6u PP° s ition being that unless 
T€ry ,on 8 ®eason of growth the 
t ,, on ^ J 10 * become fully grown and suf- 
?f- ure , for kee P :n g before winter 

’ K, * lV d ° a ,0n 2 since l * €€n €X ' 

j, tkere are some cultivators who 
t0 , oW-time practice. The 
t ‘ y J of sowing so early is, it may 

iVorLif* l ° Ub * kat * ke roots become 
Uck t pa a , and C0Ars€ ' n texture and 
b in a i,t ° Ur ^ ound in those resulting 
lvbni»rvi! r 80wln ^ Afc the time these 

n °it are ** their ^ ° th<?r 

v ^ €tft bles are etiU plentiful, and 

h 2T^ clall i r ^ uired ifc is * 

3* to A T a w V r t0 ,laV6 thorn ready for 

iSf£lT in ^ Se “ on - The of 

\l* fa ( l u 'te early enough to sow for 

^ and I'ZrK™ ™ ay ’ if desirc<1 > 

T v^blA-ckJ| 0ret m ^ ov omber. Nice 6er- 
irtilibls if n r J°t a aTe * n this instance 
r.f Wu„t L n f ded8 e 0D1€ in advance 

it .u a ’ 8nd d of a good strain 
vjS Z fla I^ r » found all that can be 
ImZ „ , a ,u PP'y » needed all 
aicoth. I.-/, n <?r and ln tho early epring 

fihou,<i "a*. 
” k »iWfl?.« , !t* Bd of March ni,d th « 

a ‘ a 'i»t b li 0lh ° r I2th of A P" ] - The 

** are host loft in tho ground 


where grown, as it is an easy matter to lift 
sufficient for several day’s requirements on 
the approach of very severe weather, or a 
few rows may be covered with long litter 
when they are then available at any time. 

There is nothing new about the system, 
but it is not so generally practised as it 
might be in private gardens where the de¬ 
mand is continuous from autumn till spring, 
and it simply resolves itself into the question 
of sowing at two or three different periods 
instead of one, as heretofore. Once the area 
of ground it is necessary to reserve for the 
Parsnip crop in each particular instance has 
been ascertained, all there is to do is to 
divide into two or three equal portions, and 
sow the seed at the periods already named. 

Except in a very few favoured localities, 
those who still prefer to sow Parsnip seed ns 
early in February as circumstances permit 
will have been prevented from doing so on 
account of the unfavourable weather con¬ 
ditions of the past two months. Even now 
the soil Ks wet and cold, and until the 
weather becomes more settled and the soil 
drier, the seed is best in the packets. If 
sown under present conditions it would, in 
the majority of cases, rot before germination 
could take place. G. P. K. 

FORGING ASPARAGUS IN 
PERMANENT BEDS. 

In a recent issue of uakdexino Illustrated 
a correspondent dealt with the forcing of 
Asparagus and the advantages of oiuuour, 
permanent beds. That some advantages loi- 
»ow such a practice few will question, but 
there are corresponding disadvantages whicn 
have no doubt nmaeied its adoption gener¬ 
ally. The amount of maiuue requited is one 
great disadvantage, and is increasingly leb 
iu these days oi lewer horses. to Keep a 
trench 3 feet in width filled to the same 
height with stable manure and leaves requires 
a fairly large and regular supply, and it v\jL 
be found in most gardens nowadays that 
other parts of the garden require their share. 
If there is plenty of leaves that can be easily 
carted to this forcing ground then the case is 
simplified, because a little manure mixed 
with them will help to keep a steady and last¬ 
ing warmth. It must be remembered that a 
bed of any given width needs a manure bed 
on either side of it. I agree that if such a 
system could be installed on a sufficiently 
large scale to cope with the demands of the 
kitchen without having recourse to lifting of 
permanent beds, the gain would be great. If 
it were possible to set the ground apart in, 
or near, the frame ground, and readily 
accessible to cart or waggon, Seakale and 
Rhubarb might be grown on exactly similar 
lines with equal economy. In either case it 
would be necessary to have a double set of 
beds, because, ns pointed out by your cor¬ 
respondent, tho same beds cannot be forced 
every year. It must be remembered, too, 
that ground absolutely clean and free from 
perennial weeds must he assured, for if these 
get established in these prepared stations the 
vseheme fails. Asparagus is held in r-o much 
favour that in many instances pressure is 
brought to bear upon its provision by the 
best means which local conditions allow, in 
order to get a regular supply in winter and 
spring, and it is doubtless this experience 
that has led your correspondent to adopt 
and to advocate the practice. The first in¬ 
stance that came under mv notice of the 
adoption of the permanent forcing bed gave 
me but little inspiration to go and do like¬ 
wise. To me there seemed ro much attendant 
labour for what appealed so little result, and 
the gardener who installed the system I in¬ 
spected regretted that he had done so. 

_ W. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring Potato erou^d.— I h.ove a p’ct of 
land, 20 perches in extent, which T intend to pj.-int 
with late Potatoes, f thonpht of mnnurnp the soil 
with 2 cwt. of superphosphate of lime and ) cwt. of 
nitrate of soda. Would that be enouph and would 
it be best applied in the rows with the Potatoes or 
broadcast and dug in?—N. J. S. 

[On 20 rods or perches of land the applica¬ 
tion of 284 lb. of superphosphate and of 
nitrate of soda would work out at about 14 lb. 


Digitized by 
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per rod, a very heavy dressing. Your best 
course is to dress the ground now with the 
superphosphate, using G C "T. of the 2 cwt., 
and well forking it in. As you may not want 
to plunt for a couple of weeks, or later, that 
manure will become somewhat incorporated 
in the soil. But you should, the day before 
you plant, throw out furrows 5 inches deep 
at 2^ feet wide, then with the seed tubers 
dust the rest of the superphosphate and 
nitrate, well crushed and mixed, along the 
furrows, as that will give the tuber growth a 
strong start. We hope you have ready good, 
we 11-sprouted sets to plant.] 

A good early Broccoli (Snow’s White).— 

The quarters of early Broccoli have this 
season been most promising, but the heads 
in many places are none too plentiful; at 
least such is the case in many parts, as the 
number of plants eet out was much smaller, 
owing to the heat and drought. In come 
places there was a good rainfall eaily in 
July, and where advantage was taken to 
plant the results are excellent. In others the 
plants were much weakened, and the crop is 
poor indeed in some districts— almost nil. 

There are some good heads now coming from 
Cornwall and other districts of the Winter 
Mammoth variety. Though not so large as 
usual, the heads are excellent. The same 
remarks apply to Early White and Early 
Penzance, both reliah'e varieties. These, 
given field culture, are much less influenced 
by climat c changes than when grown in rich 
garden soil. Snow’s White is still a great 
favourite in ninny gardens. I do not mean 
the old Snow’s Winter White, but a variety 
verv similar to it, and of good nual tv, and 
which can be depended upon to turn in early 
<n the spring. I snw good heads late in 
February. Tt is o f excellent oual tv nml more 
reliable ns regards its season than the older 
variety.—W. 

Onion “sets.” —During the past year or 
two there has been, in this district, a rc-. 
vival of the old practice of growing Onions 
from “sets.” In many instances—especially 
among the working class—the^e have taken 
the place of green plants, whether autumn 
or spring sown. The advantages of this 
method of Onion growing are obvious. 

There is no outlay for seed—in fact, n 
couple of hundred “ seis ” may be obtained 
for the price of an ounce of good 6eed. 

Then there is no danger of the young plants 
being destroyed by vermin or maggot, as is 
the case when seedling plants are used, the 
tough skin of the “ .*e-;s ” being impervious 
to the attacks of the Onion-flv. No boxes 
are required, and thus space becomes aval- 
able for other things. Finally, planting is 
reduced to a minimum, the tiny bulbs only 
requiring to be pressed into'the ground 
after the manner of planting Shallots 
These are the advantages of using Onion 

sets, but there are also drawbacks. E-ne- 
cinlly is this th%s case where the grower 
wishes to have a pure crop—he., a line or 
b«l costing of one particular variety. 

kyf • a « cas ;,’ loc? aUy—are merely soid 
as Onion nets," not na “sets" of well- 
known lands, so that, the bed mav consist 
of half-a-dozen different sorbs. There is 
also the chance of a greater nronor';^ » 
these bolting than there is withV^ r?Lu! 
and until the “sets” get fairlv g e 1tahK 1 1’ 
continual inspection is ne^Lv^?„ 
that bulbs which have bee^ l ^\nl ™ d * T 
put out of place mnv be made firm Tu! 
practice, as has been said i* vJZ , !6 
at present, but whether it’w ll f^ y pr> P ular 
mams to be seen. At all event' ^ nt \ nue re * 
mexi tell me that the demand’ 
much in advance of the previous fftr ’ 18 
output.—K. B. T. previous season’s 

Early Cabbage Harbinger.-Th* hr , , 

th.s email early Cabbage «tas<v? *r d * of 
>ng of the Royal Horticu turT^ th * 

5th in,,., showed the great Min in*/? ,,l<! 

over the older varieties tK i! ,° ar,ln < , «« 

«re small and compact, thoTe i* 8 !'^ 
the outer leave* closely foM * *» 

and add to its value. Most kindT* t ^ *' eArt 
this season prom : sed to be earlier th Cabba ?c 

o«ing to tho mild winter, r “ usuid . 
the season will be much earl; 1 l° L not think 

'"8 fo ‘he severe check the pfanl?? “"““t. 1 fr;n 
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when starting into growth. These email Cab- j Chickens quickly taint soil, and foul ground ! 


Aim 6,1912 


bages of the Harbinger type were leas injured 
Uiau tiie larger varieties, as they have made 


l« an almost certain forerunner of disease. 
Not only so, but the 6oil becomes exhausted 


I tion. Mr. Burnett’s finest vases were thos* 
of Mrs. C. F. Raphael, which, exceeding the 
Malmaison in size, is minus much of the 


good pi.ugit.Aj oi lute, and me examplea ; of all animal and vegetable food, ao beneficial latter’s clumsy appearance, May Day, Alma 

staged onov.ed their hardiness and ueeiulness to chickens of all ages. Three times a week Ward (extremely fine), Wh te Wonder, a white 

for eariy cutting. Harbinger, owing to its at least the coop should be moved to a fresh seedi ng (unnamed), White Enchantreee, and 

dwarf habit, can be planted thickly. This place; it is really all the better to move it Mikado. The exhibit was not of gTeat extent 


dwarf habit, can be planted thickly. This place; it is really all the better to move it Mikado. The exhibit was not of gTeat extent 

season I noticed a large bed of this Cabbage daily. —15 or 80 length—but it waathead- ; . 

that vvtis pricked out for planting in the late Cleanliness, too, is essential, for if chickens mired of all. Mr. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, 
summer, but owing to drought and heat the are troubled with insects their growth is re- achieved a success by bis huge exhibit, 

plants were left in their temporary quarters, tarded and they are not so healthy. The coop " bich stretched right across the western end 


These have all turned in. This was an object should be whitewashed between each 
lesson, as it showed how to get an early occupancy, a good mixture for this purpose 


supply at small cost 
space.—W. 


as regards labour and consisting of four gallons of lime and 
I water, half a pound of soft 6oap, and a pint 
of paraffin oil. Particular attention should 


of the hall, the arrangement being flanked 
by bold groups at right and left, the cen¬ 
tral portion containing vases of the best 
commercial sorts and a large array of seed¬ 
lings in their sections. Here we remarked 


POULTRY. 

REARING IN THE NATURAL WAY. 


KJl muailiu Uii. J. 441 lit LI I (a I (VllvIJLllJIl DUUU1U x /ll J-UJ 

be bestowed on the corners and crevices, for Su , n6U " ^ ellow K ^ rou 1 nd - V h , red 
• . • . M ,4 . i . ’ and others whose laciniated petal? might 

t is here the insects love to congregate, u lh e , ndi „ 

i«u,ng out at night to worry and disturb the gj lgelman „. g ^ stable exhibit *« that 
chickens. I he birds themselves should be v M u a 


HEARING IN THE NATURAL WAY. I chick< ? n() . The ° b ird« jheniselve. should be “i?ii.™ T 

When chickens are liatched in the natural anointed on the head when a day or two j 0 wcure award of merit at this 

way-that is, by means of a hen-the simpler old with a few drops of the following mix- mw ,i n g. The flower is of medium sia 1 

plan is to rear them in a similar manner, tore : -1 oz. mercurial ointment, 1 oz. lard, quality only, its greatest attribute, a state 

some breeders prefer to hatch their chickens \ oz. sulphur, and 4 oz. of paraffin oil. This l«i n g its good colour-salmon-red. «»should 


borne breeders prefer to hatch their chickens \ oz. sulphur, and A oz. of paraffin oil. This 
naturally and rear them in a brooder, but tins should be warmed slightly and a few drops 
method has never appenled to me. It is applied to the head of each chicken. The 
merely giving oneself a good deal of unnecco process should be repented at the end of a 
sary trouble, and so far as I can 6te with no month. Later treatment should consist in 
particular advantage. The reason why in- dusting with a disinfectant powder, beneath 


ood deal of unneccc- process should be repented at the end of n to call a variety of hia own of this or like 

as I can 6ee with no month. Later treatment should consist in shade. Messrs. Wm. Cutbueh and Sons, 

The reason why in- dusting with a disinfectant powder, beneath Highgate, N., had some lovely vases of Lord 

o very extensively is each wing and on the breast and neck re- Rothschild (crimson), Lady Meyer, Mrs. L 


meeting. T he flower is of medium size and 
quality only, its greatest attribute, as shown, 
being its good colour—salmon-red, we should 
call it, to distinguish it from the “salmon- 
pink,” w hich every raiser of Carnation loves 
to call a variety of hie own of this or like 
shade. Messrs. Wm. Cutbueh and Sons, 


cubators are now used so very extensively is each wing and on the breast and neck re- 
uot owing to the fact that they hatch a larger ceiving special attention. The hen should be 


percentage of strong and healthy chickens, 
tor they do not, but because they are always 
ready for work, and hatch as well during the 
depth of winter as during April or May. As 
everybody knows, broody hens are well-nigh 
unprocurable in the winter, and hence those 
who would have early chickens have no option 
but to employ the artificial method of hatching. 
Now that broody hens are so plentiful they 
should certainly be employed. Care must be 


exercised in moving the chickens from the cultural Hall, Westminster, on die above¬ 
nest to the coop, especially during cold named dates, and from several {joints of view 
weather, for a chill at this age is likely to do fnust be pronounced a success. We can 


nest to the coop, especially during cold named dates, and from several {joints of view 
weather, for a chill at this age is likely to do P 111 ^. ^ pronounced a success. We can 
the youngsters considerable harm, from the hardly say as much from the competition 
evil ’effects of which they may never recover, standpoint. Then, again, from the size and 


The removal should take place in a felt-lined 
box or basket if the day is at all cold. It is 

k Hie former°a hlame the cultivator of the flowers, seeing Low t and Co. and Mr. E. Guile wore among 

r01 ! f i e • moro ^ abundantly recognised that no season other exhibitors, the former having sow 

good manner so disastrous to the* production of good fine vases of Baroness de Brienen, the bUff 

likely to attend t c ,? . . flowers has been experienced in this country showing Lady Meyer much paler in colour 

first few hours they are m the coop, which is since the cllltiva t io n of the Perpetual Carna- than usual. 

a very critical period, when they require her , t j on began a few years ago. Tnc season has In the open to all jnembers competitive 
special care and attention. I been alike disastrous to size of flower, class for the best group of cut Carnation* 

There is a great var.ety of coops emp.oyod colour, and good stem, some of the finest on a table space 10 feet bv 3 feet, Mr. 
for the accommodation of the hen and attributes of this type of Carnation—the W r . E. Wallace, who was in the place of 
chickens, some of which are much better than long-continued rains and w T ant of 6un, de- honour, was followed by the Clury Nursery, 
others. The commonest form,^ and quite one spite a remarkable freedom from fogs, Langley, and Messrs. Allwood Bros., the 
of the best, is the “lean-to.” Convenient affecting English growers generally, more first-named having very fine vase group* of 
measurements of such a coop are 18 inches particularly those in low-lying places. It White Wonder, Marmion, Gloriosa, R- !• 
square, 21 inches high in front, eloping down was noticeable, too, that certain colour- Felton, and Fairmount, a heliotrope-shaded 


quality standpoint of the flowers as a whole, 
an exhibition of a retrograde character has 


Mackinnon (a scarlet novelty with powerful 
treated in a similar manner, for if she is in- fragrance), and Mrs. Drummond Astor. 
fested with insects she transfers some of them Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, had 
to the chickens. E. T. B. some grand vases of Lady Neild and Duchess 

- of Devonshire, the latter a crimson of un- .. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION 

rsULlblx. ( a p a j e C€r ise-pink sport from White Per- 

March 21st and 22nd. fection) apoeared. It is of variable quality 

The twelfth exhibition under the auspices rather, ana in 6ome flowers whitens at the 
of this soc : ety was held at the Royal Horti* edges—a rather pretty effect. Mr. Bertie 

Bell, Castel Nursery, Guernsey, displayed a 
capital stand of his new rose-pink variety, 
Coronation. It is full of promise. Mewra. 
Wm. Wells and Co., Merstham, had a nice 
assortment, and exhibited a finely-grown 
pot-plant of Wodenethe, bearing fourteen of 
its giant flower-buds. It is a great thing in 


to be recorded, and for which we in no sense white-flowered Carnations. Messrs. Stuart 
blame the cultivator of the flowers, seeing Low’ and Co. and Mr. E. Guile were among 


a very critical period, when they require her 
special care and attention. 

There is a great variety of coops employed 
for the accommodation of the hen and 
chickens, some of which are much better than 
others. The commonest form, and quite one 
of the best, is the “lean-to.” Convenient 
measurements of such a coop are 18 inches 


square, 21 inches high in front, eloping down was noticeable, too, that certain colour- 
a few' inches towards the back, in order that shades—c.p., pale pink and white—had suf- 
the rain may run off immediately. A shutter fered most, the former by the annemic con- 


in front is useful, as it can be closed at 
nights, protecting the inmates rot only from 
cold and wet, but from unwelcome visitors. 
Ventilation should be provided, for an abund- 


lerea most, ffte tormer by the antemic con- Liurv isursery llowers were sewn 
dition of the flowers, the latter by reason of allowed to droop, the method, by emph&sis- 
an absence of freedom to develop. It may ing the ctem-weakness to which we have 
be that, to some extent, the varieties having already referred, virtually hiding tbe flowers 
these shades of colour possess a less vigorous from view. Such exhibits may be very suit- 
constitution, a feebler root development, able for pedestal work in isolated positions 


W. E. Wallace, who was in the place oi 
honour, was followed by the Clury Nursery, 
Langley, and Messrs. Allwood Bros., the 
first-named having very fine vase group* of 
White Wonder, Marmion, Glorio«a, R- » • 
Felton, and Fairmount, a heliotrope-shidea 
flower nfter Mikado, though finer. The 
Clury Nursery flowers were set in vase* and 
allowed to droop, the method, by emphasis¬ 
ing the ctem-weakness to which we have 
already referred, virtually hiding the flowers 


anee of fresh air is essential towards success- constitution, a feebler root development 
ful rearing. If the ground is wet a wooden and that these, in conjunction with ar 


in home decoration, but it is scarcely an ad- 


floor is needed, but preferably the coop absence of sunlight and sunheat—1the greatest vantage in a competitive class where mw T 
should be stored under a cart-shed or some natural stimulants to plant life—have been points are given to “decorative effect. A 
euch building, in order that the chickens may responsible for the “ run-down ” condition class wholly devoted to this particular awe 
have a dry place to run about in. If there is j which, under certain conditions, affects the of arrangement, subject to modification, 
no such place as this available the double numbers of the animal and vegetable king- might be suggested however. For the fiM* 1 
form of coop is recommended. This con- doms m almost proportionate degree, limp- basket of Carnations, Mr. R. F. reiwn. 


sists of an inner compartment, to which is and a general absence of vital force 

hashed a small covered run. Its length ar Q? n & th . € rn , ore quickly observed 


basket of Carnations, Mr. R. F. Felton. 
Hanover-square, W M was an easy fir^^J" 
a magnificent arrangement of Lady North- 
cliffo, and would have been an easy first in 
the table decoration with the same variety 


n emol] covered run Tts leneth among tne more quickly observed a magnificent- arrangement oi 

exceed 4°feet - i/should 1 be about Hence, for the reasons stated, the eliffe^and would have been an easv first in 

oa • u-ide and a similar height in front lowers were not so good as might have been the table decoration with the same vanej. 

^l inC ; Q /livided into two nnrts the coon ox P ectod in 1,10 third week of March, though had he not been disqualified on purely t^h- 

The coop *m inches and was lacking in quality was compensated nical grounds. Mr. Felton had ovenoctaj 

proper measuring 21 inchesby 24inches, and for< to ext * nt in qiiantity . ^ a foot Sote which admitted the u* of "ft* 

the remaining pa » » T The non-competmg trade exhibits were receptacles only ” for the flowers, antfM 

27 inches. Betw . t * 1 arranged against the wall on three sides, receptacles were not of glass. The «xhi®| 

run lode are pine j 2 P- . | anc j it was here that we saw the finest flowers however, was excellent—a few low-placed 

middle is loose, forming a door, ro that the t j ie con t;vinod. These were in Mr. H. flowers, a thinlv-decorated upright cartW 


hen e*u be libernted in h« TV'n or eon ne in Burnett’s exhibit, and, of course, were high, with a basket arrangement at its fflO' 

the inner coirnnrtment. '• *th this form of Guernsev grown, the entire lot bging char- mit, and from which the flowers dej»Mg 

poop the oh ; eke"* alwsrs have n dry evor- ac terised bv great size and fr» le in a reallv artistic manner. The gow* * : 

ising pround, ’’o martyr now wet or rough like of which we do not rornomh^r to have •'uoh a table would have unlimited freeao® 

the wenther. A co-in fh-s i« seen before. Amid so much of quite second- for conversation without any dodging of tW i 

sliitaVe oil dftW, for if ft w placed with its rate material, and so mucli more, if good, flowers or the va«es in which they tfe 

back to the wind or rain the interior is just missing the “excellent” standard, this allv arranged. In a large number of 
alwnvs warm and dry. Guernsey-grown lot was a model, whether single classes the prizes were shot™ 

Pure eoil is an absolutely necessary factor from the cultivator’s or the exhibition point by Mr. W 6 tod Mr. C. Hngw* 

in rearing chickens, and the coop should be of view. Obviously, intelligent cultivation mann. We hare finer blooms from W 
moved frequently from one place to another, and a sunny clime mean much to the Carna- of these well known exhibitors. 
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tlie show contained. These were in Mr. H. flowers, a thinly-decorated upright caw* 
and, of course, were high, with a basket arrangement at it* 
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the ridge may be opened a little early in the 
morning, but there should be no draught. 
A little shade may be necessary, if we have 
bright, sunny weather. Do the watering in 
the morning, and every plant should have 
all its roots moistened. As Azaleas go out 
of flower remove all seed-pods and faded 
flowers, and place in a house where the 
syringe can be U6ed freely. Epacrises should 
be cut back when the flowers fade, and 
placed with the Azaleas. Well-grown plants 
of Dielytras and Spiraeas are useful, but 
Spiraeas are not flowering so well as usual, 
as they are showing the effect of last 
summer’s drought. Thin and trim all 
climbers, and give a top-dressing of good 
compost to the roots. Rhododendrons are 
good now from a cool-house, as are also 
Deutzias and other shrubs, including Lilacs. 
Japanese Maples, coloured-leaved section, 
are useful among other things. If Aspidis¬ 
tras require repotting the present is a good 
time for the work. Old plants may be 
divided. If required, a few 1 plants, including 
Orchids, may be obtained from the stove. 

Stove.— Eucharises are easily grown and 
flowered. Do not repot too often, and shift 


compost will be useful. The season is not 
sufficiently advanced yet to give much front 
or side ventilation, unless the days are very 
warm and calm. 

Pines (fruiting-houses).— Night tempera 
ture, 68 degs. to 70 degs. Do not give much 
water after the fruits begin to colour, and 
do not syringe plants when in flower, as in 
such cases some of the pips may fail to swell. 
Only an experienced man should do the 
watering, as Pines in pots when plunged in 
warm material do not dry so fast. Still, of 
course, water which contains some stimu¬ 
lant should be given at intervals when re¬ 
quired, and a light dewing over with the 
syringe twice a day will be beneficial. As 
regards ventilation, when the thermometer 
reaches 80 degs. a little air may be given 
and increased a little as the temperature 
rises, but Pines do not want so much venti¬ 
lation as other fruits. In succession-houses 
and pits less heat will be required. I have 
had these do well in leaf-beds in the early 
stages. 

Tomatoes. —All houses ill which a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. at night can be main¬ 
tained may now be planted in good soil not 
exhausted by previous crops. We always 
place round the roots fresh stuff mixed with 
basic slag and a little bone-meal. Top-dress¬ 
ing can be given later when required, or in 
bail cases trenches can be opened and filled 
with fresh soil. 

Cold-frames. —The time is at hand when 
the fruit-forcing houses must be cleared of 
bedding plants, which will, when fairly 
established, be quite safe if matted up at 
night for a time and uncovered early in the 
morning to give the plants all the light pos¬ 
sible, even to the removal of the lights on 
warm days. E. Hobday. 


CARDEN WORK. 


outdoor garden. -Lawns should be rolled 
And edges trimmed New lawns 
m be made by sowing seeds thickly. lne 
uMial proportion of *eeds to the acre is 
4 tnubeli to 5 bushels, and small lawns in 
JZJEoo. If seed - eating birds are 
oomerou*. more seeds may be used. A cover- 
igg of old hotbed manure, passed through a 
MMtte sieve, will be a great help, and will 
>eeds from birds. Four or five 
* nitrate of soda per square rod, 
applied in showery weather, will be benefi- 
eiaToD weakly lawns now. Any planting of 


THE COMING WEEK'S WOBX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Ajsril 8th .—This is a busy month in the 
kitchen garden. Little and often will meet 
the case in all early crops. It is not neces¬ 
sary to particularise. Fetch up arrears of 
seed-sowing. I do not sympathise with those 
who sow on any special day. Sow and plant 
when the land is in a suitable condition. 
Sow Spinach often, as it soon bolts when dry 
weather comes. 

Aj)ril 9th .—Finish grafting fruit-trees. 
Stone fruits are usually budded in July or 
August, when the bark moves easily. Look 
after big-bud in Black Currants. In very 
bad cases the trees should be grubbed and 
burnt. Gooseberry-mildew is spreading in 
some districts. Where the bushes are clean, 
see that people from an infected garden do 
not visit them, as the fungus-spores may 
travel on clothes. 

April lOt A.—Prune and train Figs. Do 
not crowd, and if the growth is gross open 
a trench along the front and lift the roots 
and work in some rubble beneath. Keep a 
sharp watch upon Peaches and Nectarines, 
and if any green or black-flies are visible 
use Tobacco pow der. Dres6 Strawberry beds 
with soot to keep down slugs. If mice are in 
the garden set traps for them or dress all 
seeds before sowing with Ted lead. 

April 11th.— Sparrows are often trouble¬ 
some among young Peas as they come 
through the soil. Wire protectors may be 
used or a dusting with soot will keep them 
off. Look after slugs among Lettuces. In 
my young days I have often gone slug-hunt¬ 
ing early in the morning, but there are 
things which may be used. Slugicide is a 
powder which may be dusted upon them 
when feeding. 

April 12th .—All vacant land which can be 
cleared should be manured and dug up 
deeply. Those who lost crops from the 
drought of last season should take precau¬ 
tions, and break up the land to permit the 
roots to go down. Stable-manure will get 
scarce, and we shall have to rely more upon 
artificials. There is plenty of these in the 
market. 

April 13th .—Conservatory and other plant- 
houses should be rearranged often, so that 
all sides of the plants may have an equal 
share of light. Lawn-mowing will take up 
a good deal of time. New lawns may be 
sown now. Sow thickly. 


Work In vineries.— Probably the last 
winning in the early house has had atten- 
:on, so far as it was necessary, given to it, 
nd in most instances stones or seeds are 
irmed or are forming. Sublaterals should 
ot be permitted to extend beyond one leaf, 
s nothing should be permitted to compete 
ith the work of the main leaves, which 
lould have all the encouragement possible, 
3 regards stimulants and ventilation. The 
ir-giving, as it is understood by the 
ardener, begins early in the morning when 
ie days are bright and sunny, and is in- 
reased from time to time as required to 
eep control of the rising temperature, clos- 
not later than four o’clock with a satu- 
ited atmosphere, and about eight or nine 
’clock in the evening give just * crack 
alf an inch wide or ’ 

'his will keep the air sweet and in motion. 

Orchard-house.-The fruits will now be 
st, and some of the disbudding done. One 
loot at the base of each bearing branch and 
leader will be sufficient when the dis- 
uddbg is finished. An old branch, if fruib 
" av be cut out if the tree is crowded, 
his refers to Peaches and Nectarines. The 
»ung wood of Plums and Cherries » *' 
Uy shortened back to five or « 

. these trees bear on spurs. ^ _ The roots 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions, —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follotv these rules: All communications 
should be dearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, /is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot alicays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Sweet Williams failing (Mrs. W. D. lloarc).- 
Your Sweet Williams have been attacked by a pest 
known as Puceinia Arenarije Take of! as many of 
the infested leaves as you can. and burn them, then 
spray the remainder with a 3 per cent, solution of 
bluestone or a solution of potassium permanganate. 
The plants under this treatment may outgrow the 
disease. 

Olivias after blooming (W\ 11. J.).— When the 
plants have gone out of bloom or the flowers have 
been cut they should be given u temperature of not 
Jess than 45 decs, till they have completed their 
growth, by which time it will be warm enough to 
stand them out-of-doors for the summer months, re¬ 
moving them under glass before they are likely to 
be injured by frost. 

Christmas Roses (Zweena).-The best time to 
deal with the Christmas Rose is August and Sep¬ 
tember. when any old clumps you have may be freely 
broken up and replanted. Christmas Roses root 
deeply, and require rich, well-manured soil to a depth 
of 3 feet. The manure should be well decayed and 
incorporated with the soil. The plants prefer a 
partially shaded place. The only thing you can do 
to remedy the mistake of having cut the leaves olf 
your plants is to place some good manure round them 
and feed them well, so as to encourage the leaves to 
again form, as upon the substance of the leaves will 
the flowering depend. 

Freesias the second year (W. H. J .).-To grow 
Freesia bulbs so that they may be depended on to 
flower well the second year they need a good place 
in the greenhouse after the flowering season is over, 
proper attention in the way of watering, a little 
liquid manure occasionally, and as the bulbs show- 
signs of going to rest, exposure to full sun to ripen 
them. This will be about midsummer or a little 
later. When the leaves have all dried off stand them 
on a sunuy shelf, and give no water. In August turn 
out of the pots, shake clear of soil, size the bulbs, 
and repot. We prefer to buy fresh bulbs every year, 
as the difference between bulbs that have been grown 
several years on the place and newly imported ones 
is very considerable. 

Morsea (Iris) fimbriata < W\ 11. J.).—This is also 
known as Iris sinensis. It differs from other Irises in 
having fringed petals, and might well rival many of 
our Orchids'in the brilliancy of its colours (pale blue, 
striped with bright yellow), its lovely trusses of 
bloom, delicate odour, and the long time during 
which it remains in bloom. It succeeds best in some¬ 
what small pote. When the spring frosts are over 
the plants must be pi unfed in a warm sit uation and 
be given plenty of water. About the end of October 
they should be taken up and placed in a greenhouse 
or a cold-frame, care having been taken to pot off 
the young shoots. Thus treated, the Mora?a will 
flower for months. Peat ie the best soil in which to 
grow this Iris, but It will flower and thrive in almost 
any kind of soil. 

Raising Crocuses from seed (G. E. Malet).— All 
the best varieties of Crocus bear seed freely, except 
the yellow or orange-coloured ones. Ln the month of 
June the seed-vessels may be seen just peeping out 
of the ground in the centre of the Grass, which about 
the same time begins to turn yellow, and soon after 
decays. Every flower produces a seed-vessel, which is 
white, consequently easily seen. The seed-vessels 
should be gathered, for if left they will burst and 
scatter the seeds all over the bed, and will be found 
troublesome to pick up afterwards. A bed should 
be prepared by mixing manure well with the soil. 
The seeds must be sown in the autumn (never in the 
spring) soon after they are gathered, in drills about 
8 inches apart and 1 inch deep; they will commence 
to grow about September, and the plants will make 
their appearance above ground in the spring, about 
the same time as the older corms begin to grow. The 
drat season only two blades of Grass will appear, the 
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second year more blades, and the third year flowers 
will be produced. A gentle top-dressing should be 
applied to the seedlings every winter. About July, 
after the Grass has decayed, the corms may be taken 
up, and in September or October planted in the flower 
garden. On no account must the foliage be cut down 
until it is decayed, or the corms will fail to perfect 
their growth, and cause them to produce very poor, 
small flowers. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Raising Aucubas from seed (Alpha Beta).- 
When Aucnba berries are quite red, with the pulpy 
portion soft to the touch, they are ripe, but at the 
same time it is a pity to gather them while still 
fresh and bright, hence they are usually left till they 
become dull and show signs of shrivelling, in which 
stage some of them will in all probability drop. 
Before sowing, remo\e the pulpy portion, which can 
readily be done with the finger and thumb. Large 
quantities may be sown out-of-doors, but in the case 
of a limited number it k> far more convenient to sow 
them in sopie pans or shallow boxes. These should 
be about 4 inehes deep, and in the bottom an inch 
of broken crocks or seme other material must be 
placed for drainage. Then fill to within an inch of 
the rim with ordinary potting comport, such as two 
parts loam to one part leaf-mould, and a little sand. 
This having been pressed moderately Arm and made 
level, the seed should be sown thereon and covered 
with about } inch of soil. Then stand in an ordinary 
garden frame, and water when necessary. This is all 
the attention needed till the young plants make their 
appearance, when they may be either potted into 
small pots or planted out-of-doors in a sheltered 
spot, if you have no frame convenient for the pur¬ 
pose, stand the pans or boxes where they are 
sheltered from cutting winds and from- full exposure 
to the sun. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clover in lawn (D. Barker ).-Try the effect of a 
few dressings of nitrate of soda now that the Grass 
is beginning to grow. This will encourage the Grasses 
and enable them to stand up against the Clover. 
You may apply the nitrate of soda at the rate, 
roughly, of 1 lb. to 2 lb. per square rod. What 
manure have you been using up to the present? We 
put this question because it is well known that 
certain kinds—one in particular-have a tendency to 
encourage the production of Clover, and as farmers 
like the latter plant iu their pastures, this tendency 
is one of the reasons why basic slag—the manure to 
which we refer—is appreciated. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

H’ert Cornwall .—For the piece of ground you men¬ 
tion, from 1 Jb. to 1J lb. of Grass-seed will be ample. 
The first week in April is a good time to sow the 

seed.- A Woman Gardener. — We fear a Bamboo 

would not do in the position you refer to, as when the 
tide receded the soil would probably be washed away 
from the roots. If you decide to try a plant, then 

plant Bambusa Metake.- S. R. H.— No, let the 

main shoot first reach the top of the wires, and then 

pinch the point out.- B. M — Your better plan will 

be to clear out the one-sided plant, lake away the 
inert soil, and replace with fresh, and put in a young. 

healthy specimen.- C. T. Watford.—We fear there 

is very little value in peat-ashes. They may be mixed 
with the soil used for Rhododendrons, Ericas, and the 

like.- Zcena .—We should think that the double 

white Arabis or Cerastium tomentosuni. whose flowers 
and foliage are both white, would answer your pur¬ 
pose. We have also found Campanula pumila alba 
do well, forming quite a carpet, and blooming freely. 
These may be left for the winter, and among them 
may be planted white Hyacinths that would bloom in 
the early spring.- J. L. S.— Yes, the plan you sug¬ 

gest will answer, but it would be well to wait until 
the soil gets somewhat drier. The ground should 
have been trenched and well manured last autumn, 
and had this been done it would now be in good 
working condition.- Constant Reader.—A church¬ 

warden must be a resident in the parish, but anyone 

can be appointed a sidesman.- Surrey Bird.—Dio, 

rolling will not cause the growth of Moss, which is 

due to impoverished soil or insufficient drainage.- 

C. Syms.-l, The best Cinerarias to grow are the 
ordinary form aud that known as Cineraria stellata* 
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2, Let all shoots come on the Begonias, as in thi, 
w ay you will get a far more effective specimen. 3, 
You will find an article giving full details as to the 
culture of Fuchsias in our issue of March 12th, 1 »iq 
page 163, a copy of which can be had of the pub¬ 
lisher, post free, for l|d.— E. A. T. S.-Writ* to uv 
of our udvertisers who list greenhouse plants.— 
G. P —Please send specimens of the flies to which you 
refer, and then we will do our best to give you a 

remedy.-IV M. C .—For such a position Phlox 

Drummondi should answer well. As to raising the 
plants see note in our issue of March 30th, page 199. 
Godetias, annual Candytuft, Vivaria, Linum, annua! 
Coreopsis, Dianthus, Stocks, .Asters, Mignonette, 
Clarkui, Nigella. and Salpiglossis would also answer 

- B. H’. C.—Beckett’s “Vegetables for Exhibition 

and Home Supplies," price 3s. Gd., througfcany book 
seller. " The Vegetable Garden,” 15s., John Murray. 
Albemarle-9treet, London. W., is the best work you 
can have on the subject.—C/icrouf.-Your Apple, 
were, no doubt, attacked by the codlin-moth. Yon 
will find an article dealing fully with this in our 
issue of July 8th, 1911, a copy of which can be had of 
the publisher, post free, for li<1. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— JVa/fer £rani.-l,Phaiuigrm 
difolius; 2, Phala*nopeu> amabilis; 3, Lycopodium 
squarrosum ; 4, Forsythia suspensa.— R. M. S.-Tte 
Narcissus you send is known as N. minor, Cornish 

form.-B . 11. Moraea (Iris) fimbriata.— Col. 

Petherstonhaugh. — Impossible to name from such a 
dried-up specimen as you send us.— Mrs. Rug/la 

Brice. -Iris tuberosa.— Eva. H. Hutton.-l, Den 

drobium oculatum; 2, Dendrobium primulinum. 8« 
notes as to treatment of each in this week's issue.— 

- Inquirer.— The Dog's-tooth Violet (Erythronium 

Dens-canis).- G. C.—l, Dendrobium primulinum; 2, 

Dendrobium Ambriatum; 3, Dendrobium nobile 

(ordinary form); 4, Asparagus plumosus nanus.— 
P. J. R. — l, Moraea fimbriata (syn.. Iris sinensis); 2, 
Echeveria retusa; 3, Eupatorium riparium; 4, Epi- 

phyllum truncatum var.- Bodagh.— Spirea pruixi- 

folia.-H\ E. L.—l. The Mexican Orange-flower 

(Choisya ternata); 2, Forsythia suspense; 3, Cytisus 
raeemosus; 4, Pyrus japonica.— f. JV. Rou.-l, 
Adiantum gracillimum; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Pteri» 
serrulata cristata; 4, Pteris cretica albolineaU.— 
C.—A variety of the Crown Anemone (Anemone 

coronaria).-5. and Co.— The Lesser Celandine 

(Ranunculus Ficaria).— P. S.-l, Clivia (Hinanto 
phyllum) mlniata; 2, Cyperus alternifolius; 8. Trad*- 
c’antia zehrma; 4, Panicum variegatum.— A. R. $■- 
1, The Bridal Wreath (Francos ramoea); 2, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum; 3, Clematis indivisa; 4. 
Staphylea colchica. 

Names of fruits.- A. B. S.- Apples: 1, MinchaU 
Crab; 2, Old Nonpareil. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Moss. X. Ferard, 15, Rue de l'Arcade, Paris.-Liil 
of Plower and Vegetable Seeds for 1912. 

Harry Barker, Whittlesford, Cambs.-Monthly Li/t 
of Trees and Plants for Planting Now. 

Frank Dicks and Co., Manchester.-Seed Liit lor 
1912. 

H. C. Slingsby, Old-street, London, E.C.-Steel Back 

Ladders. 

R. Wallace and Co., Colchester.-Bulbi. Tobin, 
and Plants for Spring Planting. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading.-Farmm' l’ear Book 
and Graziers’ Manual. 

Wm. E. Sands, Hillsborough, Co. Down.-Iwi- 
grown Seed Potatoes. 

R. S. Banks, Sainton, Yorks.-Srlccl Seeds, etc. 

The Tully Nurseries, Kildare. Ireland (Vi. H 
Paine, Manager).— List of Bulbs; Pleasure and Beauty 
in Floral Culture. 

Messrs. Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.-Gat* 
loaue of Choice Seeds. 

R. S. Banks, Snainton, Yorks. -Select Seeds, Uardy 
Perennials, Summer Bedding Plants. 

Book received,—” Thirty-fifth Annual Report of 
the National Carnation and Picotee Society.' 
(Southern Section.) 
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THIS IS TRAGEDY—NOT COMEDY. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Daphne rubra Mazelll (page 194).—If the 
leaves are iwirginate it is D. odora var. 
niwginata. It is generally grown in the 
gardens of North Italy and in South Tessin 
(Ugo di Lugano and Maggiore), and likes 
a chalk-free ground and half shade.—H. 
COSKIVOK. 

Synthyris reniformis.—This modest little 
plant, which comes to us from Sir F. Crisp, 
is a Rocky Mountain plant with purplish 
flowers, not quite so brilliant as many of 
oar European alpine flowers, but good for a 
place in the rook garden or for making a 
little edging to choice beds. There is a white 
form. 

Camellias at Dupplin Castle.— At Dupplin 
Castle, Perthshire, a large and fine collec¬ 
tion of Camellias is grown. A large number 
of blooms was exhibited at a meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Perthshire 
the other day, and much interest was taken 
in the great variety of these fine old flowers. 
-S. M. D. 

Mimulus Burnetl. —This hybrid Mimulus, 
rai>ed by Dr. Burnet, of Aberdeen, has been 
figuring under several variations of the name 
of Burneti, one of the latest being Berneti. 
h combines the hardiness of the best forms 
of Mimulus luteus with the appearance of 
Himo of the more tender species. It has 
pleasing flowers, spotted and tinted with 
brown, and borne on a plant from 6 inches to 
51 mehes high. To do it justice it should have 
moist and rather shaded place, but it will 
not object to some sun if moisture is pro- 
vided.—D. 

Primroses and a wet spring.— In this dis¬ 
trict (Dumfries) we are having a very wet sea- 
*° n » among the flowers which seem to 
appreciate it are the Primroses and Polyan¬ 
thuses. Their well-known love for shade is 
by their greater vigour and beauty in 
p aces where hardly a ray of the spring sun- 
scant, so far—reaches them, and 
m l V€r y beautiful in the darker and 
°re shaded 6pots. Harbinger has been 
•oonjing very freely, although it cannot com- 
m € ‘ zo and form with some of the other 
»lutes.—Ess, 

7he double Cypsophila from seeds. - 

In 8 ,°* double form of Gypsophila 
P KMilata are now to be had, and no doubt 
wse mu be found useful by many who wish 
this plant in quantity. Its propaga- 
/ j bf 011 difficult, although there are 
: . . 0 * iav e been wonderfully successful 

ii raiAing u f rom cuttings. The‘fact that it 
an ^ a considerable propor- 
t, • . come tru€ > is of some importance. 

AV. tha t about 60 per cent, will give 
ton- * and this is quite a satisfac- 

donVi 1 f r ? port, - on - * not know that the 
i 4 , orra 18 80 graceful as the single, but 
than aD( l 1® more useful for drying 

u “»U*«ingle 0 n«.-B. Arnott. 


Heldreich’s Crape Hyacinth.— Among the 
numerous Muscaris or Grape Hyacinths now 
iii bloom Muscari Heldreichi is a favourite, 
although not generally known, save to the 
few who have cultivated a collection of the 
Grape Hyacinths. These plants are often 
“too much alike,” but M. Heldreichi is a 
distinct species, with handsome flowers of a 
fine blue and with the white teeth of the 
corolla more conspicuous than those of the 
greater number of the Grape Hyacinths. 
The individual flowers are large for a Mus¬ 
cari, and the effect of a nice group is both 
bright and pleasing.—Ess. 

Arenaria caespitosa. -I have been much 
interested in the note by Mr. Cornhill (page 
181) on this plant. Although in quite a dif¬ 
ferent district, my experience of A. caespitosa 
is the same as his, and I fear it is rather 
difficult to secure the conditions it requires 
to make it the success it. should be. It is, 
however, as Mr. Cornhill remarks, so very 
pretty, with its little white flowers on the 
nice green foliage, that it is unfortunate 
some of us cannot maintain it in the healthy 
condition we should like. I have seen it 
doing well, but in too many places it has had 
to be discarded because of the defects men¬ 
tioned by your correspondent. I have had 
a somewhat similar experience with A. tetra- 
gona, which has suffered very much in winter 
with me, and has often died out altogether 
when in the open. —Dumfries. 

Anemone blanda. — Anemone blanda 
seythinica deserves all that “ W.” says in its 
favour (March 23rd, p. 176), and a worthy 
companion to it is A. b. Ingrami. Doubtless 
among the imported and other tubers there 
are some to be met with quite equal to 
Ingram’s one, but it is worth while en¬ 
deavouring to secure this good variety rather 
than to run the chance of obtaining a good 
form from among the many which have no 
special claims. Another pretty variety is 
A. b. rosea, sometimes to be found among 
mixed varieties, and there are two or three 
others with flowers of a deeper hue than we 
generally associate with the term of “rose.” 
There is no variety, however, which will ever 
surpass in real beauty A. b. ecythinica, with 
its combinations of blue and white.—S. 

Tulipa biflora. — This singular-looking 
Tulip, from established bulbs, w as the earliest 
to flower with me, coming into bloom about 
the beginning of March. It is an interesting 
plant in many ways, but can hardly be said to 
be one for the lover of the bright colours of 
the greater number of the Tulips. Although 
.named the “two-flowered” Tulip, it is not 
constant in this respect, and occasionally 
produces only one flower on a 6tera, and may 
give three, four, and even five blooms. The 
flower is properly described in works of refer¬ 
ence as white inside, with a yellow eye, and 
as being tinged green outside, while the 
flowers often do not open well, and there is 
generally rather too much of the green ex¬ 
terior visible. I have here a plapt with four 
flowers and with the exterior tinged with red 
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instead of green. Another form, which I 
received from the late Max Leichtlin under 
the name of T. b. major, has not flowered 
this season. It has larger and more attrac¬ 
tive flowers.—S. Arnott. 

Maw's Heath.— The interesting notes on 
“ The Heath Garden in Winter,” on page 
187, lead me to ask the general experience 
with Erica Maweana, which is, ns “W.” re¬ 
marks, “ a vigorous and handsome plant.” 

In one or two seasons I have seen it suffer 
(Considerably and become browned. I have 
been rather at a loss to account for this, 
seeing that in the same position before and 
since it has seemed perfectly healthy and 
has recovered from the disfigurement of the 
bad seasons. I am inclined to hazard the 
conjecture that it does not like a wet 
summer, and I hope “W.,” or some other 
reader who has had a long experience of 
E. Maweana, will be able to confirm or to 
refute my conjecture. It is one of the pret¬ 
tiest of the Heaths of its class, and seems to 
continue rather scarce. I grow it in a south 
exposure and on a low rockery bank.— 

S. A. 

Scilla bifolia praecox. -Some fine racemes 
of Scilla bifolia praecox, which appears now 
to be scarce in cultivation, came to me the 
other day from an esteemed correspondent 
in Perthshire. It is surprising that this 
variety is not more generally to be met with, 
although one questions if it is to be found 
now in almost any of the catalogues. It is 
even earlier than any of the other forms of 
S. bifolia, and my correspondent says that 
it is sometimes in flower in January with 
him in the Bridge of Earn district. It is a 
more robust plant than the ordinary bifolia, 
growing taller, having stouter stems, bear¬ 
ing more flowers, differing slightly in tint 
from those of the other varieties of bifolia, 
and having larger and broader leaves. S. 
bifolia rubra or rosea is said to be a variety 
of this form, but I doubt this, although it is 
more robust in stature than the other varie¬ 
ties of the Two-leaved Squill.—S. S. D. 

Primula malacoides.— The note on the 
above in a recent article on “ Primulas in the 
Greenhouse” leads to the inquiry as to 
whether trouble has arisen through handling 
its foliage. It is such an extremely pretty and 
interesting species, and so desirable as a room 
plant, that it certainly would be a great pity 
if its culture had to be abandoned by some 
owing to the objectionable feature that w as a 
characteristic of the old form of obconica. I 
seethe minute hairs are strongly in evidence 
alike on foliage and flower stem, so where the 
skin is sensitive it would probably be as well 
for the worker to don a pair of thin gloves 
before dividing, repotting, or any operation 
in which the hand would come into contact 
with either the stem or foliage. In sheltered 
positions and favourable seasons I should 
think it would be nearly, if not quite, hardv 
and a plentiful supply of seedlings obtained 
outside if a little fairly good light, Knii JL* 
placed round the plants fust liefott 1 the ' 
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drops. Under cover the whorls of flowers are 
borne erect on the otiff, wiry stems, but out¬ 
side a iittle support is necessary against wind 
and rain. There is no doubt, as stated in 
the article above noted, that the foliage of 
the newer varieties of obconica is less in¬ 
jurious than that of the type, indeed the 
general improvement in the foliage is not le6t> 
pronounced than in the flower. The efforts of 
the hybridist will doubtless give a like im¬ 
provement in malacoides in the course of a 
few years.—E. 13. S. 

Prunus japonica. For many years the 
double-flowered forms of this dwarf Cherry 
have been grown in English gardens, and 
there are few which do not include plants 
of the white or red forms, for where they 
have not been grown in the open air they 
have been used for forcing. It is now, how¬ 
ever, possible to procure the typical P. 
japonica with single flowers, for Mr. E. H. 
Wilson succeeded in introducing it from 
China about a dozen years ago. Curiously, 
there are two forms of the type as well as of 
the double form, one having white, the other 
reddish flowers. Both are very free-flower¬ 
ing, and they have the advantage of being 
good fruiting plants. The fruits may be 
either bright or dark red. according to the 
plant on which they are borne. They are 
Cherry-like in appearance, have a fair 
amount of flesh and juice, and are of a 
pleasant acid flavour when thoroughly ripe. 
Although the single forms bloom freely, they 
are less ornamental than the double-flowered 
forms, whilst they are well worth growing 
on account of their fruit.—D. 

A note from Tasmania.— I was a sub¬ 
scriber to your paper for some years in Eng¬ 
land. and have started it again since settling 
in Tasmania, finding it iust as useful out 
here, this climate resembling in so many 
w'ays that of Devon and Cornwall in the old 
country. Winter here is generally very de¬ 
lightful-warm, sunny days, with a degree 
or so of frost at night, the surrounding hills 
bright with Epacris of all shades, from white 
to crimson, followed later by masses of 
Eriostemons, with their pink buds and white, 
star-like flowers. Most English and Cape 
plants flourish here without protection. 
Tacsonia ignea, growing out-of-doors on a 
north fence, blooms constantly with me 
winter and summer. May, our fast summer 
month, brings out the first of the early Nar¬ 
cissi, and a host of others follow in their 
train all through the winter, so that anyone 
with a garden need never lx? without plenty 
of flowers at all times of the year. Our 
Botanic Gardens are small, but beautifully 
situated on the banks of the river Do r- 
went.—(Miss) Alice M. Parky, Lindu- 
fame , near Uobart , Tasmania. 

Viburnum Carlesi.— Although collected so 
long ago as 1883, and again in 1885, it is 
only about twelve years ago that this shrub 
was seen under cultivation in this country. 
Even then it was loo-ked on as unfit for out¬ 
door culture, and for several years it was 
protected during winter. It has, however, 
been proved during the last five or six years 
that it will stand without injury any 
ordinary winter experienced in the south of 
England, and quite tiny plants stand un¬ 
protected and uninjured. Of slow growth, 
it takes a considerable time to attain a 
height of a couple of feet. Tt. however, 
grows fairly rapidly in width during the 
time, and forms a compact and shapely bush. 
The flower-heads, which appear from the 
points of the shoots, and nre noticeable in 
autumn, remain dormant during winter, and 
commence to develop in March, but it is not 
until the end of April or early in May that 
the flowers expand. They differ from those 
of other Viburnums by being very fragrant, 
and thick and fleshy in texture, reminding 
one somewhat of an inflorescence of Ronde- 
letia. In the bud stage they are pink ; ex¬ 
panded, white tinged with pink. C. Carlesi 
is a native of Corea, and thrives best in 
light, warm, well-drained loamy soil to 
which a little peat has been added.—D. 

The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua).—The 
open weather of the present spring, with 
the absence of night frosts, has been favour¬ 
able for the development of the flowers of 


this, and where good specimens exist they 
are now, at the end of March, masses of 
pure-white blossoms, which, glistening in 
the sunlight, may be seen from a consider¬ 
able distance. Magnolia conspicua is a well- 
known Chinese tree in the south of Eng¬ 
land, but is less frequently met with in the 
north, although there are numerous places 
where it would be likely to thrive, especi¬ 
ally if given a sheltered position. Arout 
London numerous fine examples are to be 
noted, which rarely fail to produce a fine 
display of flowers, although they are some¬ 
times injured bv lute frosts. It some.imes 
happens that large examples are found 
trained to walls. As a rule, they are less 
ornamental than naturally - grown trees, 
although when only the main branches are 
secured in position and the secondary 
branches allowed to hang cleir of the wall, 
such plants are often very attractive, and 
the flowers are certainly able to resist frost 
better than those in exposed situations. M. 
conspicua crossed with M. obovata has re¬ 
sulted in many hybrids, which are very free¬ 
flowering and well worth including amongst 
the choicer plants of the garden.—-t). 

A new Fern-Pteris Parkerl.— This dis¬ 
tinct Fern, given an award of merit at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on March 5th, promises to be of consider 
able value from a decorative point of view. 
It is apparently of garden origin, and I 
should say that it represents an extreme 
form of Pteris erotica, in which the pinnae 
are much wider than in any of tho others. 
In some examples the pin rite were as much 
as 4 inches in width, and as the specimens 
shown were comparatively small, it is quite 
possible that in vigorous examples this width 
would be considerably exceeded. The co’our 
of the fronds is very deep green. This Fern 
will in time probably become one of the 
popular market varieties, as already hap¬ 
pens with some of the forms of Pteris 
cretica. The unusual width of pinna? gives 
to this variety a stately, Palm like appear¬ 
ance. A good deal of its value depends upon 
whether it can be'readily raised from spores. 
An interesting feature in connection with 
Pteris cretica and Pteris serrulata is the 
great number of varieties which differ 
markedly from each other, these two being 
among tender kinds surpassed in this re¬ 
spect only by the exceedingly variable 
Nephrolepis exaltata.—X. 

The Rose-bud Cherry (Prunus pendula).— 
Prunus pendula, the Rose-bud Cherry, is 
aptly named, both ns regards its botanic nnd 
popular names, for its branches could not be 
of a more pendulous character, whilst its 
closed and partly-expanded buds remind one 
of nothing so much as tiny Rose-buds. A 
native of Japan, it has been grown in this 
country under a variety of names, notably 
Cerasus japonica var. rosea and C. pendula 
var. rosea. Siebold named it C. ltosakura, 
but the name Prunus pendula, given by 
Maximow'icz, is that which is usually 
adopted. It is described ns growing into a 
good-sized tree in Japan, but in British gar¬ 
dens it does not increase in 6izc very rapidly, 
probably owing to its early growth being 
sometimes cut rather sevetely by late frosts. 
The earlier of the Cherry section to open its 
blossoms, it is usually at its best about the 
end of March or early part of April, but this 
year it was in first-rate condition before the 
middle of March. Well-flowered examples 
show the .weeping branches covered from end 
to end with delicate rose-coloured blossoms. 
Some difference in shade of colour exists, the 
deeper-coloured kinds being the more rliowy. 
P. pendula is closely related to P. subhirtella 
of Miguel, the difference in habit being the 
most marked distinction. The suggestion 
that the one mav be a variety of the other 
has been put aside on account of P. pendula 
being said to come true from seeds.—D. 

Rhododendron Cornubia. — This very 
showy Rhododendron, exhibited lately by 
Messrs. Gill, of Falmouth, was given an 
award of merit by the Floral Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. It is a 
hybrid between Rhododendron Shilsoni nnd 
R. arboreum. In It. Cornubia the flowers, 
which are borne in close, compact clusters, 


are of a bright scarlet-crimson colour. The 
general appearance of the flower truss shows 
a certain amount of affinity to both parents. 
Blossoms from several examples of the 6ame 
cross were exhibited, and they showed a cer¬ 
tain amount of individual variation. It is an 
exceedingly promising Rhododendron for the 
warmer parts of the country. Beside this 
particular variety examples from the same 
source were shown of an exceedingly richly- 
coloured form of Rhododendron barbatum, 
and branches laden with flowers of R. 
ciliatuni. Some light-coloured crosses of the 
arboreum section, showing a certain amount 
of affinity to R. Nobleanum, were also very 
fine. Close by, in another exhibit, was noted 
a imas-sive head of Rhododendron argenteum, 
or grande, as it is often called. The in¬ 
dividual flowers of this are not particularly 
large, but a great number are borne in one 
cluster. They are, in the bnd state, tinged 
with pink, but when fully expanded are 
white, w ith a dark blotch at the base of the 
interior. A notable feature is the collar-like 
arrangement of large leaves, which surrounds 
each fldvver cluster. These leaves are silvery 
on the undersides, hence the specific name of 
argenteum.—X. 

The common Dog’s-tooth Violet (Ery 
throniuni).-Among the flowers to which 
more attention might be paid are the Dog’s- 
tooth Violct-s. The American varieties have 
rather eclipsed the favour at one time shown 
to those of Erythrolliura Dens-caiiis, which 
are worthy of much admiration, and the union 
of these with some of the American Ery- 
throniuins would probably result in giving 
us new colours and plants of different habiU. 
Some of the American pink forms are very 
prettv, but we have deeper colours among 
the Dens-canis varieties, and the marriage 
of the two races would probably supply us 
with descendants worthy to be ranked as 
favourite spring flowers. The grandiflomm 
varieties of E. Dens-canis are very fine. 
Some of these can be had under name, and 
are much superior to the ordinary E. Dens- 
canis ns sold in mixture. Were it for 
nothing but the beautiful foliage, the Dogs- 
tooth Violets would deserve our favour, and 
the only pity is that they are so short-lived, 
so far a.s regards length of bloom, though 
thoroughly hardy. Many people make a 
mistake in keeping purchased roots too long 
out of the ground. They should be planted 
as soon as possible after being received. 
Rose Queen (rose), Purple Flag (purple), 
Rouge Trappeuse (deep rose), and White 
Queen (white) are all fine Dogfi-tooih 
Violets.—S. Arnott. 

Carrya elliptica.— This Californian shrub 
is particularly handsome during the winter 
season, the male plant, with its long, greyish- 
white catkins, being especially attractive at 
that time of the year. Although a native of 
California it may be treated as a praeticall} 
hardy shrub, 6inee it will succeed without 
protection as far north ns Edinburgh. It» 
often to be seen trained to a wall, but such 
protection is totally unnecessary, as it will 
form a fine and symmetrical shrub in the 
open ground. However, where there is a®P 
wall space in cold districts there is no reason 
why this Garry a should not be erowii there¬ 
on. AVhen trained against a wall it should 
pruned immediately the flowering is pa^- 
the south-west some specimens are as mue 
as 15 feet in height and as much or wore m 
diameter. One of these bears catkins jauj 
foot in length, and in such quantity tnai, 
from a little distance, the whole 6 “ rul T 
grey appearance. The foliage of this bar • 
is not unlike that of the Evergreen ' 
(Quercus Ilex) in colour, but the leave 
shorter and grey on the underside- 
Garrva will produce its catkins m fre€ . • 
a steep bank of rubble that is dust-dry 
summer as on a level surface of ric » P 
pared soil, though its growth will, " a *j 
not be so vigorous. In 
positions, under deciduous trees, it w 
succeed, and in such may be tra n 

numerous tassels. Even in that death- rap 
for tender subiects. the mixed thru ■ 
will hold its own better than mo? t t}'£ 
For seaside gardens it is also very 
Wyndham Fitzhbrbert. 
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AND FLOWERS. 

room and window. 

MAGNOLIA FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 
AlONO the shrub and tree flowers that de¬ 
serve cutting on branches for the house these 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. in flowers is deteriorated through the want 

After flowers are cut and brought into the °* due amoun t of consideration on the part 

hnu&P th-pir Lmiiitr _ ° 1 . 1 i, 1 — u - 1 -- 
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house their beauty is often marred, and the 
charming effect which they would otherwise 
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of those who have the arranging of them. 
At the present time, when cut flowers are so 
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have produced is utterly spoilt through bad much ln request, and so varied the objects 
arrangement. More frequently than not the | which they are applied, it is highly essential 


idea of most people who arrange flowers 
seems to be to stuff as many as they can into 


Flown oj the Lily-Pree (Magnolia Yulan), cut in the bud state and 
opening in London room. 


Th -^ are “ »P‘ ‘o be 

°“ r “P""* 8 th at there is a 
15 inches or Ifi .n r i CUt V n ^ them in brft nches, 
* * S S2? i . hn %> before they open! 
'W the wLjhit m *n tbe ho . U8€ > no matter 
to thi« treatment if? killds ftr€ wn<? n- 

faQ Procure the hi? ’ a ” d t ,° Wn dw€ll « rs "ho 
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any given receptacle, thereby thinking to 
show them off to the best advantage. What 
I a mistake they make, and that at the sacrifice 
of both colour and form. Again, where 
I several vases have to be filled, liow often do 
we find one arrangement a counterpart of the 
, rest—a piece of this and a bit of that may be 

i seen in each vase. These are a few of the 
many instances where the beauty to be seen 
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to economise them to the utmost; especially 
ought this to be considered in gardens of 
limited extent. Many of us would be greatly 
j relieved if those who arrange cut flowers 
(which at some seasons of the year have been 
I obtained at a considerable amount of labour 
and anxiety) would endeavour to produce a 
maximum effect with a minimum of 
material. In many gardens throughout the 
I country there are far more flowers grown for 
cutting than would be really required if due 
; economy were practised in arranging them, 
j The growth of flowers for the supply of 
families during the London season is a 
serious matter to the gardener, who would 
be only too thankful if they could he made to 
j go farther than they now do, so that he might 
! have more room and time to devote to other 
< subjects. This object could be easily 
attained in the majority of cases if those who 
arrange the flowers did but study the art of 
grouping them, selecting those which blend 
harmoniously together, both in form and 
colour, using just sufficient to give an effect 
and natural beauty to the whole. Not only 
would the flowers used last much longer, but 
they would also give greater satisfaction. 
When cutting flowers, the best plan is to 
fix upon what is intended'to be used in each 
I given receptacle, collecting only sufficient of 
each kind for the purpose, and avoiding a re¬ 
petition of the same arrangement from time 
| to time os much as the supply will admit of 
doing. By this means the flowers can be 
j greatly economised, leaving, in many in¬ 
stances, a better display in the garden during 
the summer and in the houses throughout 
| the winter months. The prizes offered at 
j various horticultural exhibitions throughout 
the country have no doubt aided in a great 
measure to bring about a better state of 
( things in the arranging of cut flowers, 
j Lessons showing the evil results and the low 
position in the prize list of those exhibitors 
who still adhere to the antiquated system of 
j crowding flowers together for producing 
effect in floral decorations may often be 
learnt on such occasions by all of "us. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


| ROTTED TURVES FOR POTTING 
PLANTS. 

The majority of plants grown in pots by 
amateurs may be successfully cultivated iii 
I rotted turves as a medium for the roots. If 
we except the Ericas, Azaleas, and a few 
other hard-wooded greenhouse plants, there 
are very few but what would make very satis¬ 
factory growth in this material, and an 
amateur that possesses a stock of it will have 
little cause for anxiety about supplying 
the plants lie cultivates with a suitable 
compost. Of course, a good deal depends 
upon the composition of the soil from which 
the turves are taken how great a variety of 
P ants it will suit. It will not do to get the 
turf from clay land or from that of a sandy 
or peaty nature; but if it i« taken from 
an old pasture, or any other place where the 
eoil is of a medium character, the ordinary 
cultivator need not trouble to get other 
materials to mix with it; for it will k„ , V 
that rotted turf with k Uttlt "s^arp 'sZt 
sand mixed in it, ts all he wants to make a 
suitable compost for a great variety Jf 
different plants. An experienced nlnnt 
grower would find more difficulty in Tom' 
piling a list of plants whose requirements it 
ROU ',' " ot 6u 't than te enumerate all that 
I mi g ht ^ successfully grown in it . 

goniums, Fuchsias, Camellias, tuberous and 
| ''inter-flowering Begonias, and a great num 
her of similar plants, do not require any ot or 
material beyond the addition of a liui. I 
I to keep it open, to grow them 

^co g nUhun« 1 a t ^i ‘t' 1 * um torial con fi i sts in 
irs containing a greater amount of nlam 
I tenance ipjkj^.-«,: S paccdhnn-anx*^, 

urbana-champaign' 
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however ingeniously a greater number of in¬ 
gredients may be selected. This is accounted 
for from the fact that the fibrous matter 
which it contains furnishes all that is essen¬ 
tial to plant life, and as it is the nature of 
this fibrous matter to decompose slowly its 
sustaining properties last longer than the 
most elaborate mixture of different sorts of 
6oils, and this is not all. The material does 
not run together‘into such a compact mass as 
an ordiaary mixture of loam does after it has 
been some time in a flower-pot. The fibrous 
character of the material in question keeps it 
open, which prevents the accumulation of an 
excessive amount of moisture about the roots 
of plants potted in it. The material is there¬ 
fore kept in a sweet and healthy condition for 
the roots over a longer time than when 
several soils of a different character arc 
mixed together. For Strawberries grown in 
pots one cannot wish for a better soil, as it 
promotes, a good growth without any ten¬ 
dency to over-luxuriance. Plump and well- 
ripened crowns are therefore the result of 
using such a material for the roots, while 
Cucumbers and Tomatoes also do exceedingly 
well in it. For these it need not be so much 
rotted as for pot plants. If the turf is laid in 
a heap for two or three months it will be in 
good condition for these subjects. It is sur¬ 
prising the number of Cucumbers or 
Tomatoes that can be produced from plants 
that have 9 inches in thickness of turves for 
the roots to feed upon. This material is also 
admirably suited for fruit-trees in pots—they 
make more fibrous roots in it than in any 
other material. 

When this rotted turf is to be used for 
plants in pots it should be collected and 
stacked in a heap in the open at least six 
months before it is wanted. It ought not to 
be sifted. If it contains any hard lumps of 
earth or other rough matter they should be 
picked out, and when used for potting it 
should be ratherdry than wet, and be pressed 
firmly about the roots, and in the case of 
large pots it is a good plan to use a wooden 
rammer to make it firm. 

BEGONIA GLORIE DE LORRAINE. 

No time should be lost in putting in cuttings 
of this. I prefer sucker cuttings, but when 
not obtainable side cuttings will answer. 
Place three or four cuttings around the edge 
of a thumb-pot and plunge in a bottom heat 
of 60 degs. The best soil for striking cuttings 
is equal parts of loam, leaf-soil, peat, and 
silver sand. When well rooted place close lo 
the glass on a shelf, on which is a good bed 
of ashes. Shade from bright sunshine and 
avoid alL cold draughts. Keep the ashes well 
moistened around the pots and lightly syringe 
overhead three or four times a day with soft 
water of the same temperature as that of the 
house. As soon as the plants are ready for 
their first shift pot into 2*-inch or 3-inch 
pots, not larger, using soil the same as that 
the cuttings were struck in, but shake all the 
fine soil out of the loam, using the fibre with 
an addition of a slight sprinkling of crushed 
charcoal. When potted plunge in a pro¬ 
pagating case in Cocoa nut-fibre, and keep 
• close until well rooted ; then place back again 
on the shelf, paying great attention to 
shading, syringing, and watering. As soon 
as the plants are ready, pot on into 4-inch 
note, using at this potting two parts loam— 
the fibrous part—one part leaf-soil, one part 
sand and one part crushed charcoal. It is 
best’at all times to let the plants get well 
rooted before potting. As the plants grow, 
nlace a neat, green stake to each, and never 
pinch them with the idea of getting them to 
branch out well. The plants should now be 
° a dy for their final potting. Very good 
nJants mav be grown in 5Hnch in a soil 
he same as used for the last potting, with an 
addition of a little artificial manure and a 
lUUe bone-meal. A few *-inch bones among 
t e crocks will be very beneficial to them. 
As the plants branch out no tune should be 
in staking them out. As the pots get 
full of roots commence to feed with weak 
soot-water, changing the food occasionally. 
As the days get shorter and the sun loses 
its power, gradually do away with the 
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shading. The temperature all through their 
growth should not be below 55 degs. 

8 S. Egar. 

Aldenham Pari", Bridgnorth. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eupatorium lanthlnum. Nearly all the 
Eupatoriums which flower during the autumn 
and winter months have flowers of a white 
or whitish tint, but in E. ianthinum they are 
of a deep lilac colour. This species is of 
an erect, sturdy habit of growth, and is seen 
at its best when limited to a single stem 
and carrying a huge head of blossoms. The 
general aspect of the plant suggests an en¬ 
larged Ageratum, and as a specimen about 
a couple of feet high and well furnished with 
its broad, wide-spreading leaves it is very 
effective. Apart from the difference in 
colour, this Eupatorium is, as a rule, at its 
best in the early spring months. It is an 
old plant in gardens, having been intro¬ 
duced from Mexico in 1849. While the 
above name is now regarded as the correct 
one, it was formerly known —and, in fact, is 
still often met with—as Hebeclinium ian¬ 
thinum. A second species a good deal in 
the same way is Eupatorium atro-rubeng. 
This is a more slender plant, and is rather 
less robust than E. i an Ini num. The flowers 
are considerably deeper in colour, while a 
prominent feature is the fact that the entire 
plant is furnished with reddish hairs. These 
Eupatoriums are plants of easy propagation 
and culture, but the two above named 
differ from most of the greenhouse species, 
inasmuch as they must not be stopped to 
form bushy plants, for with large beads of 
blossoms they are most effective.—X. 

Rhododendron Prince Camille de Rohan. 
—Where Rhododendrons are forced into 
bloom for the embellishment of the green¬ 
house or conservatory it will be found that 
some varieties are much better adapated 
than others for the purpose. One of the most 
amenable to this kind of treatment is Prince 
Camille de Rohan, a variety of good sturdy 
habit and very free flowering. Its general 
appearance suggests that Rhododendron cau- 
cas:cum has played a part in its production, 
and like that just named species, the flower 
trusses, though numerous, are not large. In 
Prince Camille de Rohan the blossoms are of 
a French white tint, with rose markings. A 
well flowered example has a particularly 
bright and cheerful appearance. Another 
good Rhododendron for forcing is Cunning- 
I ham's White, apparently the same as cauca- 
sicum album. This is sent here in large num¬ 
bers from Belgium and Holland during the 
w inter, and disposed of for flowering in pots. 
It forces as readily as an Azalea. Rhododen¬ 
dron Nobleanum, which blooms so well in 
many districts out-of-doors, even during the 
winter, readily responds to a little gentle 
forcing, and the brighter forms afford a con¬ 
trast to the varieties previously mentioned. 
Another of this section of considerable merit 
is R. arboreum Welleiannm, a garden form of 
quite compact habit, with bright-red flowers 
borne in rounded trusses.—K. R. W. 

Cassia corymbosa as a screen.— Some of 
the finest plants of this yellow-flowered shrub 
I have ever seen were many years ago at 
Chard, where it was used during the nunimer 
when in flower to form frames to stand 
against the bare walls of a large house-front 
beneath a narrow verandah. These frames 
were constructed to fit spaces between 
each pair of windows, and were about 6 feet 
broad and 8 feet in height. The plants were, 
singly in boxes of the full length of the frame, 
and about 15 inches wide by 12 inches deep. 
Being thus movable, they were, in winter, re¬ 
moved to safe quarters. Kept fairly flat and 
hard pruned or spurred, the plants flowered 
during the summer in marvellous profusion. 

I believe they were really fresh boxed only 
once in two years, a dressing of fresh soil 
being added in the intervening ones. The 
blue Plumbago capensis and the old Fuchsia 
corallina make very handsome house-front 
frames treated in the same way. The faces 
of the boxes can be adorned in the summer 
with Creeping Jenny or other fitting plant. 
In many positions, especially if a gravel or | 
flagged path, it is not possible to plant 
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climbers, while frames of this nature can be 
used with good effect.—D. 

Growing Schizanthus (E. A. T. S.).-To obuin 
large specimens, the Schiianthuses are kwh in the 
early autumn, potted otf as soon as they can he 
handled, and kept during tlie winter close to tbe 
glass in a structure from which frost is just excluded. 
Seed sown in the spring will make useful flouer.ee 
plants for the greenhouse in the summer. The one 
important item in their culture is to keep the plants 
as near to the glass as possible in the greenhouse, 
and allow a free circulation of air amoog them. The 
points of the shoots, too, should bo pinched out while 
the plants are still small, and again later on, ,f 
necessary. In this way, good, sturdy plants arc ob¬ 
tained, which will yield a fine display. Pots 6 inches 
in diameter are large enough for the spring-ton 
plants to flower in. As the pots get full of roots, 
an occasional watering with liquid-m inure will be of 
great service 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE MORE POPULAR JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At the November exhibition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society last season, no 
fewer than 114 Japauese varieties were 
staged, which proves that growers distribute j 
their favours rather widely. Mrs. A. T. 
Miller, the superb white incurved Japanese, 
wati easily first, having been exhibited eutj- 
one times. Reginald Vallis, 6trange to mv, 
w as second, being shown no fewer man fonv- 
five times. The rich purple-amaranth colour 
of the blooms, and their good form, doubt¬ 
less accourit for this partiality by grower*. 
Bessie Godfrey is another of the older 
varieties that gave a good account oi itself. 

To be exhibited twenty-nine times and be 
bracketed third is a distinct honour for a 
variety that has done 6uch excellent service. 

It is an ideal flower, its pleasing tone of 
yellow and exquisite form making it highly 
attractive. Another old sort, Mrs. Geo. 
Mileham, is bracketed with the last-men¬ 
tioned as having been exhibited twenty-nine 
times, after being in general cultivation for 
so many years. A6 a bright pink sort it is 
unsurpassed. Among the more recent intro¬ 
ductions, Master David secured fifth position 
with twenty-four exhibits. This i& a rich, 
glowing, chestnut-crimson coloured flower 
of splendid quality. The fact that James 
Lock is sixth with twenty-four exhibits, 
and bracketed with the last-named, prove* 
that exhibitors will 6how blooms of the 
largest size, even though they may be 
coarse and Jess attractive in consequence. 1 
have seen some fairly good flowers of this 
variety, but, generally speaking, they ar* 
devoid of beauty. Y\ hen in good form and 
condition, the colour is a tone of yellow, 
streaked red. The large and refined blooms 
of the Hon. Mrs. Lopes were 6howu twenty 
times, and had the weather not been tropical 
last summer there is little doubt that this 
yellow 6ort would have reached a better 
position than seventh. Miss Annie Nicolls, 
the white sport from Walter Jinks, improred 
its position during the pa6t season very con¬ 
siderably, attaining eighth place with nine¬ 
teen exhibits. The glowing crimson Master | 
James, that has so often stood exhibitors m ^ 
good stead in more recent years, was show 1 ! 
on seventeen occasions. Mrs. F. C. Stoop 
(silvery-white, flushed rose) was shown six¬ 
teen times. Walter Jinks, the large, nefl 
rose-coloured flower, was shown fifteen 
times. Rose Pockett (old gold, 6 “ a , 
salmon), with thirteen exhibits, secured ‘ 
twelfth place. To the surprise of pojen 
many old favourites were displaced trm 
being in the first twelve of the more pop 1 * 
Japanese sorts. Notable exclusions ^ 

F. S. Vallis, Mrs. W. Knox, Mrs. B. H- * 
Marsh am, Lady Talbot, Mrs. Normsn * 
and Mme. Paolo Radnelli. In 
Vallis held the premier position ; last vea 
fell to the thirteenth place. ^ ™ 
was showm thirty-two times in 1910; ^ ^ 
only twice. __— 
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ROSES. 

opr 

ROSE MME. PLANTIER IN MR. 
SPALDING’S GARDEN AT SOUTH 
DARENTH, KENT. 

Tai illustration shows the exuberance of 
biooa characteristic of this Rose. It is one 
oi the good old-fashioned white Roses which 
have gone out of fashion to some extent owing 
io the craze for Ramblers. Nevertheless, on 
a hot summers day it is a cool and refresh¬ 
ing sight, and a few sprays cut and placed 
in a copper bowl have a happy effect in the 
iwiHe. it is easily grown us a bush, and has 
no Itieks of going back like some of the 
_ modern Roses. It wants little or no prun¬ 
ing, but an occasional thinning out of dead 
Hllli wood is beneficial. S. S. 


HYBRIDISING ROSES. 

I ni iroinc to try my band nt hybridising of Roses, 
wA- ind shall be glad to receive any hints from you. I 

baa 


courage a rank growth. Manure in every 
form should be withheld. Prune the plant© 

S at the end of January. Syringe*weLi every 
fine day ; in fact, every morning, save when 
frost appears. Give plenty of air at first, and 
just sufficient artificial heat to keep out frost. 
When flower-buds are seen less air should be 
given. As the flowers are about to open, a 
temperature of about 65 dogs, should be 
maintained, and as dry as possible ; in fact, 

| this must be so right onwards until seed-pods 
are well formed. The sun may run the glass 
up to 85 degs., but this will do no harm. The 
blossoms intended to be crossed should have J 
the stamens removed before their pollen is 
shed, and pollen from the kind selected to 
cross it with must be dusted at once on the 
stigmas before insects have an opportunity | 
of defeating our object. ' The petals may 
be quite removed from the flower, and it is | 
not necessary to wait until buds have opened, j 
As soon as the colour is scon we cut the I 


WHITE TEA-SCENTED ROSES (NEW). 
Niphetos, introduced very nearly seventy 
years ago, has most deservedly held premier 
place a© the best white-flowered Tea Rose. 
While admitting it is still good, especially 
under glass, there are two recent introduc¬ 
tions that come very near to Niphetos under 
glass, and are superior to it for open-air cul¬ 
ture. One is Molly Sharman Crawford, of a 
vigorous habit of growth, each shoot carrying 
trusses of flowers on long 6talks. There is 
no better white garden Rose than this, nor a 
more constant bloomer. It revelled in the 
heat and drought of last summer, and has 
been equally good during wet seasons. When 
disbudded it is a good exhibition Rose, but 
even without this wholesale sacrifice of 
flowers eacli one comes of perfect shape. The 
long, spreading stalks prevent any loss of un¬ 
opened flowers when cutting. «vs in so many 
varieties. It is not a pure white in the burst¬ 
ing stage—nor is Niphetos—but it is the 



Rose Mmc. Plan tier in Mr. Spaldings garden at South Darenth , Kent. 


rood w’ and about 300 n.T. Roses, all 

bnu"tmi?*!?” 1 A su dable article, written 

heat-fy y e ° r ’ Would bc we,<?ome to many a Rose 

fliur° Ur j ilna ! € 14 ie necessary to cross the 
0 uw «f§ wider glass. ‘ ‘ ' 


petals away, but extreme care is necessary to 
see that the fructifying parts are not injured. 
Of course, the roots of the plant must not 
suffer from want of water, but as little as 
, . - o—» A lean-to house facing possible should be given just at this time. 

' 111 ™ Id be provided for the plants. No The drvness of the atmosphere will encourage- 
. *l . “ow email the house, it must be kept ! red spider, and this cannot well be avoided, 
lively to tlie Roses. Hot-water pipes but frequent fumigating will keep tliis pest 

and green-fly in cheek, and it will cause no 
injury to the crossed flowers. The plants 
,,, l - , ——‘imuiicu. win suppose must remain in the house until the end of the 
Pia j*. 0Qge is available, say in November, year. About October the 6eed-pods will com- 
til.'U l u established at least one year, I mence to change colour, and in November the 
Zi li ? wcured - If any kinds are not ! seed should be sown in pots and placed under 

A 0 r* f €> t ^ en diem up and grow out- glass. 

Win! a * ?a60n - ,Jl ’ iiev would at com- There is a little book dealing with the 
i Wo f L*? 1 * V€ar - Pat the established plants i hybridising of Rosea published by the 

yjj , D0U5 * At once, and dry off by with- National Rose Society. If you w rite to the 

tfrainuL*/^ ^ or four w r eeks. The ( hon. secretary of the above society, Edward 

»fthould betfi ke looked to, and 1 Mawley. Berkhamsted, Herts, he will, no 
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^ , 1D dowei > that a high and dry 
J\ re be maintained. We will suppose 
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be able to supply it.] 


purest of whites when more fully opened. I 
have also had it grand under glass, and its 
upright tendency renders it of more value 
than the always pendent Niphetos. W. R. 
Smith is also a good new w hite Tea. The 
flower is much purer than that of the white 
form of Mam an Cochet, and the plant grows 
and blooms betler. It carries large flowers 
upon stiff stems, with stout, dark-green 
foliage that I have never found touched with 
mildew during the three yearn I have grown 
it, either in the open or under glass. At first 
there is a slight tendency to a rosy flush on 
the outside, but this passes away with age 
while I know of very few varieties that are 
longer lasting. p 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bose cuttings.— Following the instructions oJvph 
iu your interesting niapuzme, 1 |,avu Ir...*, fniViw ven 
ces*ful with my Rose cuttiiift-tluii ® ftr^ r y * h uc v 
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(March) have mostly a lew little rootlets 1 inch to 
14 inches long. My difficulty is in planting out. 
Hitherto 1 have left them in the cutting bed for 
fourteen months, planting them out in November, 
when they usually put on a melancholy appeuranee, 
and narrowly escape dying dur.flg the w inter. Would 
it do to plaut out last September cuttings now?— 
ti. E. Malet. 

[We can only come to the conclusion you 
lifted deeply-planted cuttings and replanted 
them in the shallow way advised for stocks 
of Brier or Manetti. These latter are 
planted ns shallow as possible to admit of the 
future Rose-bud being worked well down 
upon the roots. It if? quite different with 
rooted cuttings of the Rose itself. You will 
follow this at once if you consider how valu¬ 
able the suckers are in the case of Roses, and 
how injurious the same class of grow th would 
be from foster roots. You could have no 
better time for replanting than November— 
about fourteen months after the cutting was 
put in. It is because of the unavoidable ex¬ 
posure to winter after so many months of 
absolute protection that we delay the plant¬ 
ing of cuttings until spring. Certainly do 
not disturb last autumn’s cuttings until the 
coming planting season, and then plant even 
a little deeper than before.] 

GARDEN FOOD. 

ASPARAGUS. 

For ages this has been an acceptable and 
a delicate food for man. A native of the 
shores of our own country and of western 
Europe, it early attracted the attention of 
ancient peoples, and more than any vegetable 
we know of was used by them. It is free in 
growth in our country, but is much more at 
home in free, 6andy, and porous soils than in 
heavy ones, in which, indeed, its growth is 
difficult. It is more largely grown on the 
Continent than in our country, although its 
cultivation is increasing with us, but still a 
vast amount of Asparagus is imported, much 
of which we might grow for ourselves. There 
is a prejudice against imported Asparagus 
which mostly arises from its age, but when 
tasted fresh in its own country it is good. 
It suffers, like other vegetables, from delays 
of travel. 

In Britain the Asparagus is grown, as 
a rule, too closely in beds, and therefore 
much of it that is sent to table is only about 
as large as what is used in other countries 
for soups or sprue. It is important to raise 
the quality of home-grown Asparagus, and in 
suitable soils that is best done by planting in 
<1 rills not too closely instead of in beds. The 
very large Asparagus which is imported 
is just as bad as the small sprue. The 
thing to aim at is a medium size of grass 
as the best in every wav, and it is easier to 
cook, too.* The small points are only fit for 
making sprue or for stews,or soups. The 
question of colour of Asparagus is sometimes 
raised, 6ome preferring our own green 
Asparagus to the half-blanched grnss which 
is usually seen in France. There is a reason 
for this blanching, because it. prevents the 
shoot from breaking out into leaves, which 
would interfere with its marketable value. 
Blanching in part is the best, wav, not only 
for that reason, but also because of the 
flavour. 

The cooking of Asparagus deserves atten¬ 
tion. One should avoid over-cooking. Little 
time is required. It is said that a Roman 
emperor used to tell his people to do a thing 
ra quickly as if they were boiling Asparagus. 
If young and fresh' fifteen minutes will suf¬ 
fice for this. And of all the different ways of 
cooking described here perhaps the best is 
simplv to boil, but not overboil. The 
“ grass” should be firm, and never lose the 
tops through boiling. For the very large im¬ 
ported Asparagus some special treatment is 
needed— i-e., the points should stand above 
the level of the water, but that is seldom 
needed in the case of Asparagus gathered 
in our own gardens. It is important to have 
regard to size, however. The amount of 
boiling that suffices for very small stuff 
will not do for the larger stems. It should 
l>o taken out of the water as soon as it 
is tender and yet firm. If the points fall off 
it is due to bad cooking. 


In France it is usual to serve Asparagus 
cold as well as hot, and on the hot days it is 
the best w%y if carefully cooked and cooled 
on a dish. The way of cooks is to make 
dishes out of all sorts of things which ore 
often better served plain. It is as easy to im¬ 
prove a head of well-grown Asparagus by 
any addition of sauces, etc., as it would be 
to improve the English Pea by the same 
means. But as some such dishes are in use, 
we select a few : — 

Asparagus with white sauce.— Choose 
some Asparagus of even size, if possible. 
Pick the loose leaves from the hcadfi and 
scrape the stalks clean. Wash them in a pan 
of cold water and tie up in small bundles of 
about twelve in each, keeping all the heads 
turned the same way; cut the stalks evenly. 
Put the Asparagus in hot water to boil for 
about t wenty minutes, and when tender drain 
carefully on a napkin to avoid breaking off 
the heads. Dish them up on a square, thick 
piece of toasted bread dipped in the water 
they have been boiled in, and send to table 
with some white sauce, or oil and vinegar, 
separately in a sauce-boat. 

Asparagus toints with scrambled eggs. 
—Having been cooked and drained ns above- 
mentioned, break six eggs in a casserole, sea¬ 
son with salt, pepper, and muscade. Add a 
spoonful of butter and two of cream, and 
whip to a mixture. Place the casserole on a 
bright fire and stir continuously with a 
wooden spoon until the mixture begins to 
thicken. Then take the casserole off the fire 
and add to the eggs a spoonful of sauce. Then 
lightly add to, and mix with it the Asparagus 
heads. Serve on a dish with garniture of 
fried bread or clarified butter. Omelettes 
can Ik* made also with Asparagus tops by 
mixing thorn with eggs, or by placing them 
after seasoning in the middle of the omelette. 

Asparagus foints a la creme.— Boil a 
pint of Asparagus points in plenty of salted 
boiling water, and when done drain in a 
colander and plunge in cold water for three 
minutes, and then drain them on a 6ieve. 
Next place them in a stew-pan with a bunch 
of mint, 1 oz. butter, a teaspoonful of castor 
sugar, a little grated nutmeg, and salt. Put 
the lid on and leave to simmer gently over a 
slow fire for ten minutes. Then remove the 
mint and incorporate with the points a mix¬ 
ture of one yolk of egg mixed w ith half a gill 
of cream. Toss the points over the fire to set 
the mixture, and chop up in the form of a 
dome with a l>order of toast, and serve. 

Asparagus with Peas. — Take three 
bundles of small, fresh Asparagus. Remove 
with the point of a knife the small scales 
about the stems, and cut off the heads and 
lay,them aside in cold water. Take the thick 
end of the stein in the right hand, and with a 
quick movement of the index finger and 
thumb of the left bend the stem until it 
breaks. Keep the tender part and throw 
away the other. Lay the stems in a line on 
the table and cut them in small sections. 
Then cook in salted water and drain through 
a strainer, and then put into fresh cold water 
to preserve their green colour. The heads are 
to be cooked apart because demanding less 
time in cooking than the stems. Put a good- 
sized piece of butter in a pan, and when 
melted throw in the stems and heads. Season 
with salt, pepper, and a pinch of sugar. 
Arrange the Asparagus in a vegetable dish 
with sauce and a border of fried crusts of 
bread cut in triangular form. Avoid over¬ 
cooking or the Asparagus becomes a stew. 

Salad of Arparaous heads. —Act ns in 
the foregoing, and after draining place in a 
basin with pepper, salt, oil, and vinegar, and 
mix gently. Surround with a border of hnrd- 
boiled eggs cut in quarters. So prepared 
tbev also 6erve as a garniture for cold 
entrees. 

Arparaous points for roups. —These are 
simplv boiled in salted water after having 
been trimmed and treated as in the foregoing. 
When cooked place them in cold water so 
that they keep their colour. 

Asparagus SALAD. — Boil ft bundle of 
cleaned Asparagus until tender in salted 
w'ater. When cold cut the soft part of each 
stick into inch pieces, or larger if liked. 
Dress with a vinaigrette composed of oil. 
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vinegar, pepper and salt, and finely-chopped 
Parsley, or with niayonaise drawing. This 
salad is also nice served hot, in which case 
tiie vinaigrette dressing is preferable to the 
mayonnaise. 

“FRUIT RECIPES.”* 

This is an interesting and, to us, a novel 
subject as treated of by a lady who is said 
| to have given very much attention during 
j her life in Florida to the growing and 
! cookery of fruit. It deals with some 
tropical fruits which one cannot get in & 
northern country, and also fruits of our own 
country. The Peach is bo very’ largely grown 
in Florida that it is treated in regard to its 
cookery and uses in a way we have not seen 
so fully done before. There is even a Peach 
soup and a Peach 6alad and a Peach pie, the 
Peach being treated there much as we treat 
the Apple here, and 60 also with the Plum. 
We also see a fruit we do not recognise 
called a Sea, or Shore, Grape, which is not 
a Grape. The book gives a new view of 
fruits and their Uses. 

Poisoning by honey.— Instances of poison 
ing due to honey have been obierved from 
remotest antiquity. Xenophon relates that 
his soldiers suffered from poisoning by 
honey. Among the symptoms he mention* 
-vomiting, pains, and delirium. Without 
going back to the times of the ancients, 
reference may be made to Dr. Barton, who 
in 1870 observed marked cases of poisoning 
in Florida and Pennsylvania. In his treatise 
on toxicology Dr. Hasemann describes two 
fatal cases of poisoning which took place 
Altdorf, in Switzerland. Dr. Jetiaer, in 
1798, noted in England 6ome serious symp¬ 
toms in children who had partaken too freely 
of honey. The plants over which bees hover 
in quest of honey have naturally been sus¬ 
pected of causing the poisoning. Dr. Hase- 
mann particularly accuses the Azalea and 
the Rhododendron owing to the very 
poisonous substance which they contain. 
This has been identified by Dr. Pliigge in 
several shrubs of the Erica family, and has 
received the name Andromedotoxine from 
the Andromeda japonica in which it was 
first discovered. Tne symptoms of poisoning 
observed as a consequence of the consump¬ 
tion of honey are said to be due to this sub¬ 
stance. Dr. Barton, in America, was of the 
same opinion, for he charges the plant 
Kalmia angust-ifolia with supplying bees with 
the poison in their honey. 

GARDEN PEST8 AND FRIENDS. 

Rhododendron, fungus on.-I forward some 

leaves attacked by a disease which is working nav>. 
among mv Rhododendrons. The plants attacked >re 
from 15 feet to 20 feet high, with steins 8 lnnies 
or 9 inches in diameter, and are in flower now. in? 
disease completely kills the branch attacked, ana 
spreads rapidly. I shall be very grateful if you can 
assist me to arrest the mischief.-E. F. Chapmaa 
[T he blotching of the Rhododendron 
leaves is due to a fungus attack. Several 
fungi are present, but the original cause of 
the trouble is, with scarcely a doubt, Phy* 
Iosticta Rhododendri. The tiny black fruit* 
of this fungus may be seen on careful 
examination of the upper surface of the 
blotch with the aid of a lens. The disease 
is very rarely so troublesome as to cause 
the death of branches, as it appears to w 
doing with you, and the cause seems very 
much out of proportion to the result, « K 
certain that there is no other disturbing 
factor at work? The diseased leaves should 
lye picked off and burned so as to stop 
spread of the fungus as far as possible. 
Spraying cannot be lightly undertaken, but 
a rose-red solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate might be tried.] 

Frogs In tank (A. M. Parry J.-We few 
we cannot answer this satisfactorily. If the 
tank is used for watering from it would not 
be desirable to add the carbide refuse for 
w ater impregnated with lime, as that wouki 
lie certainly no good for many plants. 
should recommend that either the hole be sur¬ 
rounded by a rather high and vertical wall or 
that it should lie covered and the wat<T 
obtained by means of a pump. 

v ” Fmit Recipe*," hv Ri1<*y M. FleU-her-Bfin. W?j 
trated. London: Archibald CoiuUblc and Oo. LUL * 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

VIOLA GRACILIS. 

A few weeks ago there appeared in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated an article by Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, on the value of Viola gracilis, and 
mention was made of this variety being liber¬ 
ally used “to plant a narrow, permanent 
edging.” I can confirm in every particular 
all that Mr. Elliott has said in praise of this 
most beautiful Viola, as last year I made its 
acquaintance for the first time, and have 
since secured a number of plants, and am 
looking forward to a good show of bloom 
shortly. A good many of us know' the value 
of Viola cornuta as an edging plant, and can 
remember how extensively it used to be 
grown some thirty years or more ago, but, as 
rightly pointed out, it is of a somewhat 


gating half-hardy things for edgings which, 
at their beet, only last a few months, but in 
the Viola under notice we have a plant that 
may be regarded as a permanent tenant 
owing to its great hardiness. Like all other 
Viola®, the continuity of the blossoms is de¬ 
pendent upon the old flowering stems being 
removed, and those who have once seen it in 
bloom may even go so far as to sacrifice most 
of the flowers the first season in order to 
encoiirage the production of shoots for propa¬ 
gation. These readily strike if planted out in 
a little fine compost in which road scrapings 
or sand form a part. Leahurst. 

PERGOLA LEADING THROUGH 
FLOWER AND SHRUB GARDEN 
TO FRUIT GARDEN. 

This pergola, in a warm Thames Valley 
I garden, may serve to show what a 


Wistaria, Vine, and Honeysuckle. At the 
back, between the pergola and the house, 
there is a warm corner for Magnolias and 
the choicer kinds of fragrant shrubs. The 
pathway is of stone, as anything else in a 
much-frequented position would be useless. 
The 6oil is a warm one, on which climbers 
grow rapidly and flower abundantly. 

It also fulfils one of the first conditions 
of a successful pergola in leading to two 
essential and important ways through dif¬ 
ferent parts of the garden to the fruit and 
kitchen garden and into the orchard. W. 

AMONG THE IIARDY FLOWERS. 
The Crocus season.— I have been lament¬ 
ing the short Crocus season. I have learned 
not to weary too much for its coming, as 
usually the early Crocuses bloom at a season 
when they suffer so much from bad weather 



Pergola leading through flower garden at Broad Oaks , By fleet, Sumy. 


rampant growth, and seeds and spreads to picturesque effect the winter, external aspect 
1 . a degree as to become somewhat of a of a pergola may give to a garden often flat 
nuisance. Viola gracilis is far superior to V. and formal. This was made some years ago 

Cornuta, being very dwarf and compact, to go from the garden front of a house, 

growing freely, and readily increased from through the flower garden, into a shrub 

cuttings. Best of all, perhaps, is its free- garden, and then turn into a very pretty 

faring character, the blossoms being of a kitchen garden, where it was continued in 
Dluwh purple and borne on stiffish stems. I the form of one of fruit-trees over the 
? ,D * eI1 believe when it becomes better central walk. In this case the pillars were 
‘ D0WD ^at it will be a favourite' plant in made of brick. When I planned it out I 
a roc k garden. I think Mr. Elliott has did not know much about bricks, so the 
^ good sendee in calling attention to this builder put a splay brick in rather more 
yy tengbtful Viola, and those who invest in costly than need be, instead of a stock 
plants this spring will not only have the brick whitened over, which is better than 
(hiri t k° n of a 8 or g € °us display of bloom any choice or fancy brick. The main side 
to corain g framer, but will be able timbers are of Oak, and the crosspieces of 

l,p ^ uite * lar K« stock for another Larch, the minor trelhsing of Oak and 
,j7 n ^ l, ^ ofit «freedomof grow th, or the Chestnut. This is not quite trellised over 
bit *iii ma - v ^ U P an <l «very little as some pergolas are, but is made more open 
"uigrow. and airv> and i n that way may be easily 

olton go to a deal of Arwiblo in propl- covered with the bolder climbing Clematises, 
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that the flowers are battered and wasted long 
ere they should be past. This season the big 
Dutch Crocuses seemed to pass rapidly. I 
see there are some varieties in last year’s 
catalogues which are said to be improve¬ 
ments upon the older ones. 

The old double Daffodil.— In my 
opinion none of the double Daffodils that I 
have seen equal Narcissus Telnmonius plenus. 
When I first had a garden this was one of 
the flowers I found in it, and I bought some 
other doubles, hoping to get something even 
better, but I have not found any which 
I like so well. I must, however, hope that 
nobody will consider I prefer the double 
Daffodils to the singles. Far from it; yet 
one may well have both. I do not think the 
Daffodils are flowering so well this season. 
Had last year’s dry weather anything to do 
with this? Original from 
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time ago of the bright appearance of the 
young shoote, as they allowed above the aoil 
in spring, and I 6ee that the remark* made 
were quite justified. This spring my few 
Spiderworts have shown quite bright against 
the dark earth. Various shades of red and 
purple are given by these growths. 

Papaver pilosum.— This Poppy is coming 
up plentifully in my garden. It seems to 
seed about with the most extraordinary 
freedom, and so many of the seeds appear to 
germinate that it becomes a weed. I like its 
habit and its largo, flat, salmon-coloured 
flowers, which have, maybe, but a short 
period of beauty, but which, after all, are 
pretty. Now that spring has come I am re¬ 
ducing my plants and plnntlcts of this Poppy 
in the most drastic way, but this is difficult, 
as the old roots are hard to extract, and it is 
of little ass-isiance to merely cut off the tops. 

Double Potentillas.— These are' worth 
growing in anybody’s garden, and I have 
been planting a few. Before doing so I con¬ 
sulted a good old gardener who has given me 
many hints as to how to grow my flowers. 1 
said to him : “ I see no double Potentillas ro 
fine as yours. Can you tell me why yours 
make such fine big clumps and are always 
covered with flowers in their season? Have 
vou any secret in the way of manures or of 
other treatment?” lfe replied: “No; the 
only thing is to give them a bit of decent 
garden soil to begin with and some manure 
every season. Each spring I fork in Lome 
cow manure round about them, and every 
three or four years they are lifted, the place 
well dug and heavily manured, and the plants 
set bai-k again with as little disturbance as 
possible. Anybody can grow these plants into 
fine clumps if ho will do this.” He has 
some nice varieties, such as Californie 
(yellow), Louis van Houtte (crimson and 
yellow), Hamlet (maroon), and Heroine (dark 
orange). 

The Pasque Flower.— Probably there are 
many who would like to grow the Pasque 
Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla), not only be¬ 
cause of its own beauty, but also for iis 
associations. Until I tried it I used to think 
that there would be no difficulty with it, as 
one would suppose that a native plant like 
this would be sure to thrive anywhere in 
England. I found that my losses were mostly 
among plants sent me from nurseries with¬ 
out any soil attached, and that I got on beet 
with plants which were quite young or wore 
supplied in pots. Older plants without balls 
of earth never seemed to get a proper hold of 
the soil, though I gave them chips of chalk 
and bits of limestone, as 1 was informed that 
this plant was a lime lover. Some seedlings 
I raised and planted out rrora their seedling 
pots aid very well. The seeds should be town 
as soon as ripe. I wish somebody would tell 
us which Anemones are easiest to raise from 
seeds, and how best to treat the tap-rooted 
ones when received from the nursery without 
soil. 

Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Tuberous plants after flowering.—Would you 
kindly advise me, through the pages of Gardening 
Illustrated, as to the proper treatment, after flower¬ 
ing, of the following bulbs and tubers? They are 
growing in pots and pans in suitable compost- and in 
an unheated house. I suppose most of them will do 
for the same purpose next spring, but I want to know 
which .are beet repotted nnd which left alone? 1. Iris 
alata, I. reticulata and hybrids. 2. Narcissus triandrus 
albus. N. Bulboccdium, and N. Queen of Spain. Tulipa 
saxatilis, T. Clusiana, and T. proestans, Anemone 
fulgens. Ranunculus, Crocus Imperati, and C. Susi- 
anus.—CHESHiRE. 

[The future success of the plants you name 
depends not a little upon the treatment 
meted out to them at the present time. For 
example, Iris reticulata and its following 
should do quite well if grown on till the 
period of natural maturity is readied. Iris 
alata, however, will require much sun with 
the usual cultural requirements to ensure a 
successful flowering hereafter. The plant 
delights in warmth—warm soils and sun — 
without suffering from root-moisture till 
growth has died away. The Narcissi should 
improve if they are’ not unduly dried off. 
Keep them in the pots, and repot them at 
the end of July. Gradually ripen off all the 


Tuiipas, and give them a long rest out of 
soil. The Anemone and Ranunculus should 
be similarly treated, and replanted in Sep¬ 
tember or October. Treat the Crocuses like 
the Narcissi—indeed, the species named are 
good for a year or two as permanent pot 
plants, and thus grown form very beautiful 
objects. We note that some of the above 
are in pans, and the shallowness of such re¬ 
ceptacles is against permanent success. Not 
a few of the plants produce pretty effects in 
pans, but allowance should be made for the 
depth of soil and a more Liberal treatment 
indulged in.] 

The Mourning Iris (Iris 8u.siaua).-l would be 
glad to know when I could replant some Iris Bushina 
roots which are growing outside, borne of the roots 
are rotting. —A. Donovan. 

[It is useless to attempt the culture of this 
Iris in English gardens, unless in sunny 
nooks in the rock garden or on sheltered 
banks and borders, but always in light, warm, 
and chalky soils. Even ’ then complete i 
failure often follows. The fact of your bulbs 
rotting shows plainly that the bulbs are not 1 
happy. Very few people succeed in growing 
this Iris, and by those who do succeed elaborate 
precautions have been taken in the way of 
planting against a warm wall, protecting 
with glass, and practically baking the bulbs j 
so ns to cet them properly ripened. See 
article in our issue of February 18th, 1911, 
page 95.] 

An Iris at Bordighera. I wonder if any of 
your readers can tell me the name of an Iris 
that grows profu-sely in the gardens of the | 
tea-rooms at Bordighera? 1 brought a few 
litile plants of it back from there, but 1 have | 
only once succeeded in getting it to bloom. 

It is more like an Orchid than an Iris in 
flower, and has several blooms on each spray. 

It is of a lovely pale blue, mauve, and white 
colour. Not knowing the name, 1 cannot ask 
about the treatment and 6oil that it requires. 
—Marie R. 

[The Iris you refer to is probably lr:s fim- 
briata. See note in our is^ue of April 6th, 
p. 2114.] 

The Loosestrife for the waterside.— | 

Readers who are thinking of planting effec¬ 
tive hardy plants by the oide of a stream, 
pond, or lake may select some of the varieties 
of the .true Loosestrife, Lythrum Salicaria. 
Its purple flowers are not admired by every¬ 
one, however, ns same have a dislike to the 
hue, and such may plant the variety known 
as ro.seum superbum, n very handsome form 
growing 6 feet or even more high when in 
suitable places, and giving spikes of n rich 
rose colour. A dwarfer variety is Rose i 
Queen, which is only about 3 feet high, and ' 
lias nice bright rose flowers. Another variety, 
a-tropurpureum, has flowers of a very deep 
purple. All of these may be cultivated in the 
border, but there they never attain the hand¬ 
some proportions that the moist situations by 
the stream, pond, or lake give.—Ess. 

Primulas In the rosk garden.— At the pre¬ 
sent time in the rock garden, nothing, with 
the possible exception of Narcissus minimus, 
locks so effective ns the colonies of various I 
Primulas. It is surprising, too, that they 
are considerably earlier, and in better form, 
than those planted in beds, although, of I 
course, it is scarcely to be wondered at when | 
it is taken into consideration the shelter 
which obtains in the ncoks where they are 
planted. P. denticulata is very fine, while 
P. d. cashmeriana is perhaps even a trifle 
better. Another variety not yet in bloom, 
bat promising well, is ’ P. Sieboldi Mauve 
Beauty, a sort which I would not now be 
willingly without, and which produces quan¬ 
tities of bloom—such quantities, in fact, that 
there is always plenty to spare for vases. 
This variety, too, seems to be more at homo 
in crevices in the rock garden than when 
planted in beds or in clumps in the borders 
—Kbt. 

Narcissus mlnlmus.-On reading the most 
interesting note on the smaller Daffodils in 
turf (p. 175), I congratulated myself on the 
fact that N. minimus, planted bv some 
former lover of this fine little Daffodil, is 
here in large quantities, in Grass, in her¬ 
baceous borders, in shrubberies, and in the 
rock garden. I agree with all that “ W.” 
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says in respect of N. minimus going with 
Crocuses ; indeed, it supplies the want of the 
yellow Crocus here, which is almost entirely 
destroyed yearly by sparrows, starlings, 
pheasants, and euch-iike vermin. Yet it has 
a place in the rock garden, too, and rightly or 
w rongly, I think that the blooms show clearer 
and yellower in their nooks among the stone¬ 
work than they do in graes, beautiful as they 
are in coloniee under the Lime-trees. -Kbt. 

Tulip Golden Crown.— This old fashioned 
and reliable Tulip promises to flower in many 
gardens with great freedom this year. It is 
questionable if there is any one of its claw 
which can be considered eo thoroughly ‘*de- 
jiendable ” in the way of hardiness and con¬ 
stant bloom. In one garden I pass almost 
daily I have been amazed to we how in¬ 
different it appears to be to all manner of 
neglect and almost ill-treatment. It has 
literally almost no attention. The garden in 
question is sun-baked, being surrounded on 
three sides by walls. On the other it is cut 
off from the roadway by a low parapet and 
railing, and whenever it is dry the duet from 
motors and other vehicles 16 in clouds. Not¬ 
withstanding all this, Tulip Golden Crown 
gives annually, in ever-increasing numbers, 
its shapely flowers of golden yellow, edged 
with scarlet, the edging gradually extending 
until the whole flower ends in being suffused 
with scarlet.—S. M. D. 

Treatment of Pampas Cra88.-I notice 
(p. 182) a query regarding the treatment of 
Gvnerium argenteum which has become full 
of withered stalks and leafage. In the gar¬ 
dens under my charge there are many fine 
specimens of this noble grass, several of them 
being between 9 feet and 10 feet in diameter, 
and annually producing spikes in great pro¬ 
fusion. As to their age 1 have no idea, but 
when I took charge here, sixteen years ago, 
they were at that time large and handsome 
specimens, and the probability is that they 
have been planted between twenty and thirty 
years. My method of dealing with these 
plants when they become unsightly may 
appear to be drastic, but it is nevertheless 
effective, and I have 6een no evil results fol¬ 
low—quite the contrary in point of fact. 
When the withered foliage is perfectly dry in 
late March or early April it is set fire to, and 
the entire accumulation is speedily disposed 
of. For a short time, naturally, the plants 
look rather disfigured, but by the end of the 
same 6ea/-on the young growths have entirely 
obliterated the marks of burning, and for 
three or four yeans the plant needs no further 
attention. Arundo conspicua is similarly 
treated when necessary, and the results are 
the same. Possibly this method would not 
be suitable everywhere, but in this case the 
plants' do 60 well and make 6ueh luxuriant 
growths tint in spite of the temporary dis¬ 
figurement I should never dream of trying 
any other plan. It may be of interest to men¬ 
tion that the soil in whiefi these Grasses are 
grown is very deep, rather moist, and with n 
considerable admixture of natural peat. I 
have frequently shifted a clump which took 
a strong pony to haul from one situation to 
another, and owing evidently to the 6tiiUbl« 

I conditions I have never lost a season’s 
I bloom. Phormium ten ax in the Game place 
does equally well, and it, too, flowerd regu¬ 
larly and profusely.— Kirkcudbright. 

Dwarf annual Larkspurs.-There can l be n® 

comparison between the lr.rge spike* of the brtuiar.t 
perennial Larkspurs and those of the dwarf sntuui 
sorts, but notwithstanding this the latter have a 
beauty of their own. nnd when we remember that 
they may be raised from seed sown now in a corn- 
frame or a little later out-of-doors on a warm border 
they are worth the little trouble they entail. It is 
not always convenient to grow many of the peren 
ninl sorts in some gardens, and when this is 60 the 
annual Larkspurs will be found exceedingly utefut 
I There is now a beautiful assortment of colours, and 
seed purchased from a good source will generally 
produce a good proportion of double varieties*- 
| Townsman’. 

Stokesia cyanea alba.—The white variety of 
Stokes* Aster is probably unknown to many who grow 
the blue sort, which is often injured by early frosts 
Just r.s it conies into bloom. 8. c. alba, however, it 
much earlier, flowering in August. It U a aood doer 
and very free flowering, the blooms being largo and 
handsome and useful for cutting. Last year j 
measured several, blooms of the white Stokwla. wd 
found that they were from 31 inches to 4J inches » 
diameter. The plant is approximately 2 feet is 

i ^Original from 
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rock, alpine, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

SAXIFRAGA APICULATA ALBA. 

So long ago as March, 1887, Saxifraga apicu- 
lata, the type of the above-named variety, re¬ 
wired, under the erroneous name of S. luteo 
purpurea, the rather high award of a first- 
da,* certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In saying this 1 do not wish 
to infer that the award was not merited, 
tince I am of the opinion that any plant 
*hich is really first-class—first-class in free¬ 
dom of flowering, in constitutional vigour, 
ameuable to almost all classes of soils, and 
valuable alike to the amateur and profes¬ 
sional grower-is certainly deserving of the 
highest honours. In short, such plant is, in¬ 
deed, first-class, and as subsequent events 
have proved, remains so to the present time, 
valued by all who delight in the earliest 
flowers of the year, and who appreciate a 
plant which always does well. Such a plant, 


abound, and who have not the heart to see so 
delightful a plant ruined, should follow fhe 
expedient adopted in the gardens at High¬ 
bury, near Birmingham, and raise a frame 
over the plants to protect them. Such a pro¬ 
ceeding is well worth while, and the plant is 
protected from atmospheric conditions and 
the molestation of birds, which in some dis¬ 
tricts are little short of a nuisance. 

My remarks so far have had to do with the 
typical kind, but whatever I have said of an 
entirely unique member of the genus is 
equally true of the white-flowered variety of 
it now illustrated. Indeed, all the good 
attributes of the original have been inherited 
by the offspring. It could hardly have been 
otherwise, seeing that it occurred as a Bport, 
and in general agreement with these, so far 
as flowering plants are concerned, differing 
only in colour. It is worth noting, however, 
that the yellow'-flowered form had been 
known to cultivators nearly a quarter of a 
century before any sport appeared, and that 
it occurred in several widely diverge 


touch of apiculata in it. That kind, indeed, 
was the pollen parent in the case, the hybrid 
having inherited its fine free habit of growth 
and the trussed character of its flower 
6prays. The other parent in the case was S. 
Burs^riana major, and from this have come 
great purity of colour and not a little of its 
grey glaucous leaf colouring. Its chief 
attributes, however, are freedom of growth 
and flowering, and as these have been 
obviously inherited from apiculata in the 
main, I have thought it well to include it in 
! these notes. E. II. Jenkins. 


THE ALPINE-IIOU&E. 

Would it be possible to Rive some articles on the 
management of an alpine-house and the treatment of 
various classes of alpine* therein? 1 do not remember 
seeing the subject dealt with in your paper during 
Hie last ten years, and there must be many *’ tips ” 
for flowering alpir.es in pots that would save one 
some disappointment aud expense.—C heshire. 

[You would probably obtain more real help 
from a visit to the alpine-house at Kew at 
I the present time than is possible from a few 



Saxifraga apiculata alba. From a photograph in Mr. Jenkins' nursery at Hampton Hill 


^ n > is the well-known sulphur-yellow' 
flowered Saxifraga apiculata, a plant that 
*«lls in its hundreds and thousands each year, 
ji°t by way of replacing losses, but because 
its good attributes are become more fully 
blown and appreciated. In the years that 
ape gone the plant was not abundant; it was 
confined to frames in part, semi-coddled 
rather than cultivated, hence its best side 
V* never seen. In those days, too, no one 
thought of planting it in the open, or on 
nearly level ground, than which there are few 
positions better suited to it. Nor did anyone 
team in the days of exhibiting it by the 
square yard what a valuable subject it really 
to-day we see all of these things—we see 
indeed, massed on bank or 
P*> full of vigour and fuller of flower ; see 
** a car P €t ^ r ^e ground producing 
frnm t primrose-coloured blossoms 

of Jami * r . v *° ^ arc ^> a veritable picture 
W nu beaut y every other mem- 

in nlu race at iU time. Those who live 
' nor, ' wn > districts uhej 
Digitized by 




localities almost spontaneously, as sports 
not infrequently do. Still more curious w 
the fact that in at least three instances the 
white sport appeared right in the centre of a 
plant. How good and free the white variety 
is the picture tells quite plainly, though its 
freedom may be better guaged when it is 
stated that the plant was grown in a 3-inch 
pot to within a week of the photograph being 

tU "saxifraga apiculata is reputedly a hybrid 
of garden origin, and so far as I know never 
produces seeds, which rather supports the 
idea of hybridity. There are, however, one 
or two variations of the plant that usually 
associated with the above name flowering 
earlier than the rest. The others are known 
as S a. Malvi and S. a. Alberti, the more 
roundly petalleddlowers of these appearing 
later There are differences, too, of stem, 
some having pale greenish, and others 
reddish-tinged peduncles the latter pro¬ 
ducing a pretty effect. My beautiful hybrid 
kind, S. bursiculata, also has more than a 


columns of letterpress. The house itself 
should be span-roofed, should run cast and 
west, and in this way get all the winter sun. 
It should be situated in the open. The walls 
may be of wood, brick, or concrete, and 
about 3 feet high, above, and resting there¬ 
on, a wall-plate with morticed uprights and 
swinging front lights (ventilators) affixed in 
the usual way. Height of ridge should be 

8 feet at least, with continuous ventilator 
fixed on south side. Glass, 21 oz., 18 inches by 
16 inches, should be used for roof, the principal 
rafters to be secured by iron stanchions to 
prevent spreading. A stage should be affixed 
on either side of a 3-feet wide pathway, the 
level of the stage to be equal to, or nearly 
so, that of the lower wall-plate. This secures 
a free circulation of air about the nl an t s 
which is essential. A convenient width us 

9 feet, and it may, of course, be of nnv 
length. No artificial heat of any description 
is required—indeed, it is harmful. The plants 
for such a house aredfcgioij* fetnd may consist 

Sncmcfsw 
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is wisest to get in seed tuber* at once, and are those which belong to the medium-height 
well sprout them in shallow boxes in ample section. They range from 3 feet to 4 feet « 
light, vet where cool, to have them fitted to height, and if good varieties, oo deeply- 

plant in April. A. D. worked soil, give really splendid crops. As 

a rule th^ ground on which sown is not loo 
ONION SETS. deeply w-orked if trenched 30 inches in 

•\Vhat are Onion wts, when is the seed sown, and d^pth, and has buriexl down into it to form 

whut is the treat men t to obtain, those *nu»IJ Unions the root-holding material in hot, drr weather 
like marbles? Ie it possible to get as itne exhib.tion plenty of well-decayed manure. Of sorts I 

®y ••lection from E.rk <W 


species in great variety, Squills, Chionodoxa, 
early Cyclamen, Dog’s-tooth Violets, minia¬ 
ture-growing Narcissi, and many besides. 

The main object of an alpine-’house is pro¬ 
tection at flowering time. All bulbous plants 
require to be potted in their season, w bile the 
perennial alpinee, Primulas, Saxifragus, and 
the like require preparation months in ad¬ 
vance, so that a good flowering may result. 
For example, were you contemplating grow¬ 
ing so good a plant as Saxifraga apicukita it 
would be necessary to start now, and make 
up your specimens 60 that the free growth 
that follows the operation may ensure the 
flowering you desire. A similar method of 
procedure could be indulged in for S. Bur- 
eeriana in all its forms, for S. sancta, S. 
Elizabeths?, S. scardica variety, and many 
more. On the other hand, such marked kinds 
as S. longifolia and S. Cotyledon require to 
be grown a year or two to give big rosettes, 
while the smaller encrusted sorts, as S. val- 
densis, S. cassia, S. cochlearis, and others 
submit to the treatment first named. Another 
set contains the Mossy kinds, and these are 
the most impatient of all, even to cold glass¬ 
house treatment. Hence their season indoors 
should be brief. By growing them in the 
open they are delightful in their way, their 
dark-green carpets contrasting well with the 
crimson, pink, or white flowers. Some of the 
best are Guildford seedling, Clibrani, 
Bathoniensis, and Miss Willmott. Even the 
non-flowering encrusted Saxifrages are a 
great charm in the alpine-house where the 
dry, arid conditions during the winter em¬ 
phasise all that is best in that section of a 
valuable and interesting race. Where many 
plants are grown a cold frame is a good 
adjunct to sucli a house, useful before and 
after flowering alike.—E. II. Jenkins.] 

VEGETABLES. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 

Whether seed tubers be sprouted in shallow- 
boxes or on open shelves, or in any other 
way, yet is it great gain to be able to plant 
direct from the boxes rather than bavins? to 
transfer them to baskets first and plant from 
those. The prior sprouting is a matter of 
such primary importance that any needless 
handling which does endanger the sprouts 
should always be avoided. For that reason I 
always not only sprout in boxes, but because 
these are made to be as convenient to handle 
as baskets are ; they enable each tuber to be 
placed direct from them into the furrows. 
Some boxes are 60 made ns to need two 
hands to carry them, thus leaving neither 
free. When made with cross handles, then 
one hand is free to do the planting, and thus 
the work is greatly facilitated. I often wonder 
that any others are used, especially where, 
in the case of trials, it is important every 
tuber be sprouted alike, and all be deposited 
in the eoil in precisely the same condition. 
Broken sprouts may mean growth from other 
eyes, delayed for some two or three weeks, 
or may even mean a total blank. But with 
the loss of the sprouts go all the benefits 
which accrue to tubers that are properly 
sprouted. 

This sprouting, as all experience has 
shown, gives heavier crops than does non- 
sprouting. There is the assured certainty 
that every tuber planted is 6ound and repro¬ 
ductive, and there is, or should be, the assur¬ 
ance that all the sets are true to name. Be¬ 
yond those advantages there is certainty that 
growth from sprouted tubers will be three 
weeks earlier than from non-sprouted ones. 
Unhappily, too many who purpose planting 
Potatoes delay gating their tubers in until 
it is time to plant, hence sprouting is out of 
the question. How much they may lose by 
60 doing. Should the 6ets have previously 
sprouted in clamps, or pits, and have had 
their blanched sprouts removed, as indeed all 
such must be, then they are planting tubers 
which have lost their primary productive 
force, because any secondary growths or 
sprouts necessarily must not only be weaker, 
but the vigour of the tubers to help or sus¬ 
tain them io growth is w-eakened also. It 


is wisest to get in seed tubers at onoe, and 
well sprout them in shallow boxes in ample 
I light, yet where cool, to have them fitted to 
plant in April. A. D. 


plenty of well-decayed manure. Of gortc I 
make inv selection from Earlv Giant 

[If the Onion now you have .ten adver- 'Centenary, Penevemce, GU- 

. L , . " _ . . • stone, and Autocrat, whilst for further choice 

Used have been spec ally rau^d for spring ^ p rimo< pilot> Vanguard, and The ML 
planting, to grow in o urger » • These medium-height Peas should be 6oun 

should have come from a spe • g in broad, shallow drills, each seed 2 inches at 

made for the purpose not earlier ban last from each otJiejP . Even if from 3 inch* 

May. If from an earlier sowing it * t * to 4 inches apart, on good ground, the 
probable that instead of swelling into larg thinner sowing will later be amply repaid, 

bulbs they will run off to flower. These sets ® \ n 

are quite hard, little Onions, indeed re- - ‘ 

Bumble, or may be the smallest taken front a XUE ONION AND CARROT MAGGOTS, 
quantity of piekl.ng Onion*. But those ( ^ ^ |( ^ ^ ^ „ U( 

Onions are raised fioru a \ery thick eowmg Q mun an( | Carrot-maggot are the aaiwt? Is it a flj 
in drills or broadcast, that the plants starve that Jays its eg -3 in summer, or ay iu*e:t io tb« 
each other into the formation of these quite *oii? Could you give any cure /or nune? I have a 
small bard bulb.,. If you have purchased 

any of these sets get them planted at once. has taken them jiust as they were about l inch in 
Have vour ground deeply dug and well circumference. I did not manure the ground the fix:! 
_ *, , , i;„ ,■ nn»o,i« iVion J'ear, but have manured it every year«ioce. bovou 

manured, and if it be light and porous th think that lias anything to do with it? The ground 
trodden fairly firm, ns these sets, being j 8 generally dug in spring, from January to March, 
small, have to be pressed into the soil in but bat year 1 tried doing it io December, thinking 

■ , ..* , i /» • „i.„ fl the frost might get iuto ii better and kilt anything 

rows 1- indies apait, the sets being 6 inc c - n i( t)Ut j t ) ia( j 1IO e u ec t. The iuiwcilis of » 
B|>art in the rows. As to what sized bulbs *andy nature.—1. K. C. 
they may develop into if they do not run to [The flies which deposit eggs on Onion and 
flower, we cannot say, as such a method of Carrot plants, and which shortly hatch and 
obtaining Onion bulbs is now rarely prac- produce maggots, whilst very much of a size, 
ti.-ed, but we do not assume that the very and appear in gardens about the same time 
finest would be larger than from 6 oz. to 0 f year, are yet dissimilar. The Onion- 
8 oz. each. That they would produce such fly j s somewhat hairy, and is known za 
very fine bulbs as are got from a sowing Anthohiyza ceparum. The Carrot-fly is 
under glass in January of Ailsa Craig, to smoother, and is named Pcila rosse. Both 


to 4 inches apart, on good ground, the 
thinner sowing will later be amply repaid. 

_‘ A. D. 

THE ONION AND CARROT MAGGOTS. 

I shall be obliged if you would kindly tell me il the 
Onion and Carrot-maggot are the same? Is it a IIj 
that Jays its eggs in summer, or an inse:t io ti« 
soil? Could you give any cure /or fame? 1 have a 
very good free soil. Five years ago 1 had very good 
Onions and Carrots, but every year since the magjct 
has taken them jiust as they were about l inch io 
circumference. I did not manure the ground the fir:l 
year, hut have manured it every year since. Do you 
think that has any thing to do with it? The ground 
is generally dug in spring, from January to March, 
but last year 1 tried doing it in December, thinking 
the frost might get iuto it better and kill anything 
in it, but it had no good effect. The subsoil is of a 
sandy nature.—T. K. C. 

[The flies which deposit eggs on Onion and 
Carrot plants, and which shortly hatch and 
produce maggots, whilst very much of a size, 
and appear in gardens about the same time 
of the year, are yet dissimilar. The Onion- 
fly is somewhat hairy, and is known za 
Anthotnyza ceparum. The Carrot-fly is 


furnish plants to put out thinly on rich soil 
late in April, is out of the question, as from 
such plants bulb* weighing from 1 lb. to 
3 lb. are often obtained. Much better than 
depending on these sets i* it to eow reed of 


when flying are quite email, the spread of the 
wing* being about half an inch. Ere the 
Carrot* or Onions are but 1 inch or 2 inches 
in height the fly deposit* iis eggs close to the 
young plants. These hatch, and the maggot, 


Ailsa Craig at the end of August, letting the ver^- tiny insects, at once, in the cate of the 
plants, winter in the open, then lifting care- Onions, eat their way into the plant stems, 


fully and transplanting into rows 12 inches 
apart, on good soil, early in March. Such 
plants often give very fine, heavy bulb* in 
the following autumn and winter. If you 
plant the «**t<9 they will soon start into 
growth and throw- up leaves. But these will 
be at the first quite small and tender, and 


and very soon destroy the plant. With the 
Carrot the maggot perforates the tiny rcot 
and 6oon destroys that and the plant. It 
may be worth your while, if you have not yet 
sown seed, to obtain Vaporite, and acting on 
the vendor’s instructions, dust that along the 
row* before sowing the 6eed. Failing that, 


will at the outset differ little from the leaves dust heavily with soot, and equally denc-ely 
seen on plants from an ordinary spring eow- so SO on ns both kind* of plants are well up, 
ing. Thus your sets mar be attacked by the as that should render them obnoxious to the 
Onion-fly, ns needling plants so often are. flies. A 6pray every few days with an 
To secure fine bulbs you can now purchase emulsion made by boiling 1 lb. "of soft soap 


hard, well-wintered plants of Ailsa Craig 
Onion.] 

A FEW GOOD TEAS. 


in two quarts of water, adding half-a-pint of 
paraffin, then six gallons of water, and work¬ 
ing the w-liole through a syringe until it is a 
frothy mixture may be used on both crops 


When talking to amateur or cottager an(1 ,f a dusting; of soot at ones follows, 
audiences about Peas, I make it a rule to then the P lant « should indeed be largely pro- 
furnish them with a list of varieties such a* I ^ cled from the fly. Whenever plants in a 
feel I can honestly recommend. 1 omit tall row ar « seen to be failing, watering wun 
Peas because it is only the professional ^rong soot water should check the miscluci. 
gardener who, as a rule, bv his deep culiiva- Bl,t it i* very- important it fdiould be known 
tioii and thin sowing, doe* full justice to that the lighter and looser the soil about the 
them. Where plots or garden* are of limited young plants the more does that help the mag 
area, and Pea-sticks are dear, I advise sowing R°t* Apart from not sowing seeds 
dwarfs only, a* those take up little room, thickly, the plants in thinning should not w 

and need but simple supports. Peas which pulled, as thwt loosen* the soil, but be cu 

range from 18 inches to 24 inches in height off with a sharp, small hoe between the plan » 
may be supported by forcing in a few short to remain. When the thinning; is done tnc 
sticks on each side of the row and running e °il about the left plant* should be tr 

two rows of some soft string along those. quite firm. Frosts rarely injure or kill in- 

These dwarf Peas admit of free intercropping sect chrysalids in the soil.] 

if desired. Even these should have the eoil-- 

on which sown deeply trenched and libenvlly NOTES AND REPLIES- 

manured. Still further, the seeds must not r uft umherfi -Tow-dress licbtlv and often. 

t£n°X"r 1 fr k \ V ' If ^ dr ! l M recep ; MU in the top-drJsinq some Buperphosphate 

tion were 6 inches wide and the seed* dropped l _• _Li, the erowtb. 


NOTES AND REPLIES- 
Cucumbers.—Top-dress lightly and often, 
ix in the top-dressing some stipe rpbospnw 


in thTnl 6 f ll€ * " ld f- TV’ 10 dr °PP^ to give strength and firmness to the growth 
f ii £ far ™re satisfactory results would A1 f fniitfl should lie cut when large enough 
follow than obtains when the common prac- for us6> and renK >ve all deformed frtutfl when 
tice * adopted of sowing thickly m a narrow- voun „ pj nc h all shoots one leaf beyond the 
pointed drill, which causes all the seeds to fruit £ and if tb€ young shoots are crowded 
run together. Such varieties as William remove the weakest and anv old leaves which 
Hurst Green Gem, Harbinger, Little have lost tone and colour. Vaporise occv 
Marvel, English Wonder, ,1 lie Daisy, and sionally if there are anv signs of ’ 


Chelsea Gem offer ample *election for if r€ d 
several sowings. Those, so long as 6pace at mo* 
offers, should be made fortnightly, to secure rated 
a fair succession of fresh pod*. But for ojl gener 
general purposes the most desirable of Pens close. 


sionally if there are any signs or in- • 
If red-spider is present it is a s1 ^ n / ba s »| u 
atmosphere has been too dry, and a 
rated atmosphere for two or three da 
generally clear them out if the house is P 
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FRUIT. 


its pale-green, oval leaves, which are usually 
each 3 inches to 4 inches long. The pink 
j flowers, which are each from 1J inch to 
2 inches across, are borne singly from the ; 


lift well when a trowel is used, ami they do 
not get a check in any way. In light land 
firm planting is essential, and the work, if 
possible, should be done late in March or 


APPLE WHITE NONPAREIL. 2 inches across, are borne singly from the I possible, should be done late in March or 

This is an old variety, but one that still points of the branches in April or early May. early April. Ground that was occupied 
maintains its position in the front rank of j r Phey are succeeded by ornamental, yellowish, i last August is now often at liberty. This 
first-rate dessert Apples. It has a hardier oblong fruits, which are larger than those of laJid may be well prepared in the winter, 
constitution than JScarlet Nonpareil, and is *he common Quince, and may be 6 inches 1 and if there are only two crops of fruit taken, 
also a much heavier cropper—in fact, it is | or so in length. As is the case with the and the land is poor, it ia not advisable in 


to hare any prejudicial effect on tneir neattn. “ vuuiuiuu y unices are appuea. wnen 

It may be grown in any form of tree in the i an interesting shrub is required for a west 
garden and as a standard in the orchard. ' or south wall this might be tried.—D. 
it is a moderate grower, and the wood pro¬ 
duces a profusion of fruit-buds. On this PLANTING STRAWBERRIES, 

account trees trained “vase or goblet j T frequently happens that, from various 
fadiion yield great quantities of fruit. It causes, it is impossible to plant Strawberries 
ako form a very pretty pyramid. In j n the autumn. I have had excellent re¬ 
appearance the fruits, although equally no suits from what may be termed early-spring 
handsome in shape, as may be seen by the planting — indeed, superior at times than 
illustration, are not so attractive as those of j from those planted late in the summer. Of 
Scarlet Nonpareil, as they are destitute of the course, the runners must be rooted and pre- 
rich colour which renders the latter so con- pared at the proper time. It is an easy 
spicnous. All the same there is something matter to do this by placing in rows ana 


causes, it is impossible to plant Strawberries advised above, were used. The pic 
in the autumn. I have had excellent re- destroyed after two seasons’ fnuti 


Strawberries owing to the attacks of wire- 
worm, but this was overcome by planting 
more frequently and lightly dressing the land 
in the early autumn with gas-lime, and plant¬ 
ing in spring. Strong plants, prepared as 
advised above, were used. The plants were 
destroyed after two seasons’ fruiting. The 
fruits were excellent, and quite free of the 
pest. E. K. 


about the look of this Apple which seems to 
convince the beholder beforehand that it i3 


lifting at this season. It may be urged this 


MELONS IN HEATED HOUSES. 

To be successful in the cultivation of Melons 
very early in the year the plants must be 
grown in well-heated structures in which the 


6 high-flavoutod fruit, which is found to be 
•orrect when the matter is put to the test, as 
to* flesh is then found to be short eating, 
1 U ! C L an <l the flavour rich and aromatic. 


adds to the labour, but the work is done minimum temperature should be 68 degs. on 

dull days and 65 degs. during the night. Ten 

_ or 15 degs. rise from sun-heat during the day 

| will do good, but the greater the sun-heat 
the lower the heat from hot-water pipes after 
80 degs. have been passed. If a well-heated 
house be not available the grower should 
wait until the 6un gains more power. I 
have seen young plants struggling to live in 
March owing to a deficiency of artificial 
heat when wintry conditions obtained out¬ 
side, and plants raised in April pass them 
quickly and prove more remunerative. 

I believe in growing Melon plants about 
I 1 foot apart, training them as single cordons 
j to the roof wires. Two, and often throe, 
fruits of grand quality may be grown on 
each plant, and if, through any cause, a 
plant or two dies, the loss is not great, 
whereas this happens when 3 feet and more 
are allotted to each plant, ns used to be the 
case. Rarely could more than three fruits 
be grown per plant when the latter occupied 
; the space mentioned, owing to the difficulty 
experienced in setting the fruits when the 
j blooms were open. Raise strong seedlings, 
and make a selection of the best. Have the 
! bed ready for them, the soil, inclined to 
i strong loam, 1 foot deep, and nioclv warmed. 

! ft must not be in a very moist state when 
j the plants are put in, ns it. is advisable to 
: press down the soil firmly around their 
| roots. Watering afterwards must be caro- 
; fully attended to. 

In training plants they must be confined 
to one main stem fastened loosely to stakes, 
j and then to wires under the roof glass! 

I When three-parts up the wires pincli out the 
point of each plant. Thus will result in side 
Apple White Nonpareil. I shoots starting, and on these young fruits 

| will form. The blooms must, be fertilised 
while the sun is shining and the pollen Quite 
when there is time to do it thoroughly, and ! d F>\ l ^ h< ‘, n ^“'b* are swelling freelv. 

lit does not take long to place the rooted . * )in . cl1 snoots at one joint beyond each 
runners in. rows sufficiently wide to lift with | fn, j t - j°p-dress with loam nnd manure, 

a good ball of earth and roots. It is well arul aI *°. roots show on th* mir- 



and the flavour rich and aromatic, a good ball of earth and roots. It is well and a ^°. ^ben roots show on tb® sur- 
hike all late-keeping Apples, the variety not to allow Strawberries to remain too long | fac *- Maintain a moist ntmosnhere during 
should never be gathered if it can be on the land. I am aware many do not carry Uie dav and avoid cold draughts, 
abided before the first week in November, out this idea, but I have every faith in it— I Bourne Vai.e. 

if stored in a frost-proof, cool place, j indeed, I would go further, and where pos- —- 


avoided before the first week in November. 
? €n > if stored in a frost-proof, cool place, 


-- IM !■ y --— V - o, . . ' * 

«k«etw atmosphere is rather inclined to »>ble I would advise relying more on young Work in the vineries. 


damp the fruits will keep in perfect con- 
*Uon tiU March, or even longer 

y?* figured was gathered from a 
«d from thirty to forty years old. 

Chinese Quince.—Cydonia sinensis, 
rent 11WSe Quince, although introduced a 
(Wm '\? r a 8°’ was scarcely known 

nnd J. years of the last century, 

k T10W i on ^ occasionally met. with 
that w • T15 ’ t • P r °bahle reason for this is 
c in tll€ southern parts of the 

0 * „ lt , can he grown successfully in 
iniured for although it is not easily 

<m«i nng *! nt€T > ** commences to grow 

»re U^le tl/kT" 8, tl,€ Rrowths 

•prin R [ rofi !? biliously crippled by late 
inc<? from niir ln general appear- 

olh « r Quinces, i^ recognised by 

Digitized by (jOO^U 


plants, and so get the best' possible results" | leaves”are mast"i'mno'rtant G ^d f ^’ 6lout 

tt frequently occurs that Strawberries must well-nourished surface-root,; with rcas^iable 
Iwx omun nn n. noor travel soil, and no i _ -r,___ ,, ... reasonable 


be grown on a poor gravel soil, and no j ventil 
matter how much manure is employed it is small 
soon taken down beyond the roots, and Ln the s 


ventilation. Reasonable ventilation means 
small openings along the ridge as soon as 
the sun strikes full upon the roof early in 


a short time the plants begin to fail. It is the morning to earrv off the moisture * a* 7t 
a Simple matter to plant »n«tnb(r yearly I is lifted up bv the Run's warmth Under 
and destroy a similar quantity, taking care sueh conditions good, firm leaves that wfll 
that new quarters are given, even when the do ^od work * rc ’ built Thicker 

land is of the best quality. I am aware by ventilation consists in adding a little more 
manuring it is quite possible to make the | f rom time to time, to meet and controWh! 
land suitable, but in many gardens.this can-, rising temperature. Another pdnt °s to 


that new quarters are given, even when the 
land is of the best quality. I am aware by 


not be done Land that Has been well keep control of t , he eubhterai growth and 
manured and dug deeply for Strawberries prevent overcrowding 4s a Snlo * / 
will be in better condition for the crops that fi rra f 0 U age w ill b e a nrim* • 8 

follow. Of course, food is necessary, but it ! dudng Zd Graphs S” tote pr °' 
is not wasted, as the plants get it at the , equa ,, 0 Si s^llv ^anl fhat te! 
start, and mature very fine frrnt. nourishment supplied ia. • of the right kind 

At this season of the year young plants 1 and sufficient jo. quality. * na 
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GARDENING 1LLU STRA TED. 


ROYAL HOiniCULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Aprtl 2nd, 1912. 

The outstanding features of a meeting, rich 
in beauty and variety, were the Daffodils 
and hardy plants generally, the former be¬ 
cause of their rise in popular favour and 
almost sensational developments. Moreover, 
they are now in the heyday of their beauty, 
a beauty that, so far as this season is con¬ 
cerned, promises to be not long lived. To 
some extent the abundant rains and the con¬ 
genial weather recently experienced have 
been responsible for this, and these, in con¬ 
junction with a much earlier ripening of the 
bulbs last- year, have doubtless caused the 
rest. Some notable varieties were certifi¬ 
cated at this meeting, and judging from the 
great influx of seedlings from all sources, 
much more will be forthcoming in the near 
future. Carnations, too, were wonderfully 
well shown, and some excellent bowls of 
Darwin Tulips, grown in fibre, the latter 
ideal of their kind. A few choice Auriculas 
were remarked, and more than one new 
species of Primula, of which more, doubtless, 
will be seen anon. Roses, too, new and old. 
were very fine, two novelties at least secur¬ 
ing an award of merit. Some pretty groups 
of forced shrubs added a by no means incon¬ 
siderable amount of interest and variety. 
Narcissi. -These, as we have said, were in 
great abundance and variety, and generally 
in the finest condition—a great gathering of 
a popular flower, rich in novelties and im¬ 
provements, and everywhere betokening the 
highest cultivation, the collection from the 
Rev. G. H. Engleheart, Dmton, was parti¬ 
cularly rich in novelties, and whether in the 
self Ajax line, bieolors, triandrus hybrids, or 
white Ajax sorts there was ample for the" 
specialist or enthusiast to admire. Some of 
the flowers were of huge proportions, too 
large, indeed, to suit our fancy ; others beau¬ 
tiful, refined, that we turned to again and 
again. The great majority were under num¬ 
ber, and the whole constituted a rare feast 
of which any raiser might feel justly proud. 
Another superb gathering was that from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C., and here, in addition to a groat array 
of seedlings of the choicest description, were 
to be seen others that have already made for 
themselves a name in the Daffodil world. 
For example, a rich yellow, named Aurelia, 
is the result of crossing Monarch and a 
sweet-scented Jonquil, the result l>eing that 
Monarch in size and form has been almost 
wholly retained and the colour of the Jon¬ 
quil added thereto, with also, we believe, 
somewhat of the latter’s fragrance. It is, 
as it were, a masterly stroke, and the begin¬ 
ning of something more. Pandora, an in- 
eomparabilis, is another great thing, whose 
rich crown and broad white perianth ap¬ 
peal at once. Early Dawn is an entirely 
new departure, and quite unique. It is a 
white-trumpet sort, whose broadly-expand¬ 
ing, elegantly-fringed rim has been delicately 
yet decisively touched with aprico-t. Rosetti 
and Bride of Lammermoor are both of the 
white-trumpet class, and very beautiful. 
Other good things were Ruby, Bedouin, 
Cleopatra, Sunrise, Sheba, and Sarah 
Pen-ton, with many triamLms hybrids. Mr. 
F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, Sussex, had an 
extensive group, rich in poeticus, Leedsi, 
triandrus hybrids, and others, Mrs. Walter 
Wright, a chaste and pretty flower of much 
purity, being much admired. Another ex¬ 
tensive exhibit came from Messrs. Cartwright 
and Goodwin, Kidderminster, whose group 
contained many notable sorts. Miss F. M. 
Currey, Lismore, Ireland, likewise had an . 
extensive display, the group being singularly 
rich in white-trumpet sorts. In a general 
collection from Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, the rich yellow of 
N. odorous rugulosus maximus 6tood out 
well, as also did Van Waveren’s Giant. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, and 
Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Lowdham, 
each contributed largely of these flowers, 
Messrs. R. Sydenham and Co., Limited, like¬ 
wise having' a goodly assortment. Choice 
things, too, were staged by Mr. C. Bourne, 
Bletchley, our regiret being that space will 
not permit our entering into details. The 
group from Mr. Alex. M. Wilson, Bridg¬ 
water, was, perhaps, one of the most ex¬ 


clusive in the whole show, in that it con¬ 
tained everything good and nothing weak. 
This remark is as true of his rich-eyed 
Poetaz forms, in which this exhibitor ap¬ 
pears alone, as it is of Pearl of Kent, Butter¬ 
cup, and the like. Tile two vases of Croesus, 
and for which a first-class certificate was 
granted, were a revelation. If there is a 
weak point in this veritable “ king.” it is 
in its rather undersized perianth, which is, 
we think, somewhat disproportionate, the 
great flaming crown- face, shall we call it?— 
meriting a far handsomer heod-gear. In all 
probability an improved Cnrstts will Ik* pre¬ 
sently so endowed. Pedestal, on the same 
stand, is an incomparabilis after Lady Mar¬ 
garet Bosoawen, with possibly some of the 
refining influence or blood of a triandrus in 
its composition. Killiecrankie is a fine thing 
in pale bicolor trumj)ets, and the twain were 
honoured by awards of merit. The fact that 
the only Daffodil awards granted went to 
this exhibitor is, perhaps, the Rpst proof of 
an excellence that was patent to all. 

Tulips. —Bedding Tulips in great array, 
single and double and in all the leading 
commercial sorts, were staged in pots by 
Messrs. VVm. Cuibush and Sons, Highgate, 
X., the plants being particularly well done. 
Messrs. It. II. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had 
\ very handsome lot of Darwin Tulips in 
bowls, the finest thing of its kind we have 
seen. Some dozen or more varieties were 
staged, high excellence marking the whole 
of them. Messrs. R. and G. Cuthl>ert, South- 
gate. N., displayed Darwin and May-flower- 
ing Cottage Tulips in pots, and these, too, 
were of high merit. 


gardening. 


striping was alone remarkable. 

H. J. Jones and Co., Limited, Lewisham. ud 
Messrs. Canned and Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
each brought a rich display of zonal Pelar- 
goniums in the leading varieties of commerce. 
Mr. P. Ladds, Swan-Icy, again showed Salmon 
Paul Crampel. Messrs. H. B. May and Sens, 
Edmonton, displayed a table of Clematises 
interspersed with ferns, arranging Gardenia 
florula and Roses of the White Pet class at 
either end. A splendid bank of Lachenalin 
Nelsoni from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, N., wee the admired of all. 

Carnations. -Messrs. Wm. Cutbudi and 
Son*, llighgate, N., had quite a large dis¬ 
play of these flowers, the rich crimson Lord 
Rothschild making a particularly fine centre. 
White Wonder, King Manoel, Edna. Mikado, 
and Goldfinch were all remarked in this fine 
lot. Messrs. Young and Co., Cheltenham, 
had handsome vases of Lady Hendereon 
(pink), Cheltonia, the rich maroon-crimson 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Hon. Lady Neild 
among many good 6orts. Messrs. Allwood, 
Bros., again displayed Carnations in vasw, 
Messrs. Wells and Co. also staging some ex¬ 
cellent novelties in gcodlv numbers. Mr. 
A. F. Dutton, Ivor, Bucks, had the rose pink 
Mrs. A. F. Dutton, a sport from White Per¬ 
fection, a rather pretty variety white shaded 
at the edges. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, had 
another of his sumptuous displays of these 
flowers, his vases of Mrs. C. F. Raphael and 
White Wonder being simply perfection. Mrs. 
W. B. Clode, too, w as very fine, and rich in 
strong perfume. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, also displayed a nice assortment 


James of the flowers. 


Carter and Co., Haynes Park, had an 
arrangement- of this character to themselves. 

A perfect lawn, flower-beds filled with a rich 
array of King Alfred Daffodil, a squarely 
set pool with fountain, the whole prettily 
bordered with Squills, Polyanthuses, Anri i 


Hardy plants. —There were many interest¬ 
ing exhibits of these plants, and for the mnst 
part excellently arranged. For example. 
Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
displayed a rockwork of some extent, in which 
the selection of the rocks, and their subordi- 


culas, and Loedsi Daffodils, flunking banks of nation to the fi0 il and plants, were notable 


Tulips on either hand, succeeded by a belt f€ature „ a rock cropping out-here and ther^ 
of Cedars and Conifers, with, in the requi- ^ jf it were set with due regard to itsstratifi- 
*utc retaining wall at their feet, pretty tufts Cfttion The p i Rn t« were verv fine, bold 
of Aubnetias and other early spring flowers, of Iria orc hi 0 ides and ethos shift 

the whole admirably conceived and def.ly ® he ' firm - a nfw Vio i a o( gra cilis type 
earned out : an ideal thing in its way, and Roval ^ prominent. OCpr- 

suggestive also of what is possible in limited ti<n|Ur in J tere9t waa „ Salifraga marled!& 

aI *Drt»,. 0 mi . . , , Frederici-Augusti—S. aretioidea, but vliidt 

Roses. These were more freely shown at ^ f xaminatio „, w conclude to 1* 

this meeting Messrs. G Mount and Sons, g , , purpurea> or something very ne«-!r 
Canterbury, having a particular y fine group kj j** , he lant js m «, duns 
"■Inch included t« o novelties- Mrs. E. Alford , K 'j u l lv suggestive of ito 

and Mrs. C. Iteed the former emliody.ng the f The forked flo«r branches •* 

good attributes of Mme Abel Chatenay and ttbo ve a roset t« of Iinear 

1 J, H ' lUn « <U,n - , Rlchm ( °"f- and conspicuously-pitted leave,. Mr. M. 

and Mrs. George Shaivyer were also notable Pri el,a r d. Christcl,urch, had a capital roc * 
flowers in this group. Messrs F Can and . exhibit, arranging bays. *«*«, and 
Co., Colchester, had a small exhibit of Roses, f, Kk wj(h J fin< , a ° rn * soita b!e plans, 
some good flowers of Ly-on Rose being re- p rin)D , Anemones, CslUttn, «in»W 
marked hrom Oxford, Mr George Prince shrubs , m) tho Iike a „ found place m an 
brought excellent Roses, though perhaps exhibit charao terised by skill and o» 
Juh«t and While Killarney were among the Meesf8 T s W are Limited, Feltbam, like- 
more important, item*. h a<l an extensive and good arrangement . 

Flowering shrubs. These were presented 0 f a r0 ckerv bank, planting out the various 
by several well-known arms, Messrs. J. Chenl subjects in free, open colonies that gave a 
and Sons, Craw ley, Messrs. Cutbush. and good impression of their worth, Trillium 
Sons, Highgate, X., who had Magnolias and stylosv.m, Mertensia virginica, Ranunculus 
other things; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, amplexieaulie, Saxifraga Arkwrighti, and 
who filled a table with Clematises and Orcbia sambucina Jutea being noted among 
arranged a floor group of shrubs ; Messrs. niany things. Messrs. Baker. Wolverhamp- 
Piper, Bavswater, who, in addition to the ton, 'had boxes of hardy plants in which Sin- 
shrubs, made much of Primula malacoides fragas and Incarviilea' gramliflora were pr» 
in the ground work. Messrs. Felton and minent features. Misses Hopkins, Shepper- 
Sons, Hanover-square, W., displayed a lovely ton-on-Thames, had a tastefully arranged 
lot of Lilac* in Japanese wicker baskets; rock-garden exhibit, evidencing considers!)!* 
Messrs. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, confined skill with great neatness. Pretty plank “j 
their attention to Rhododendrons of the flower were numerous, the new Mrs. Llo 

arboreurni set-; and Messrs. Wm. Paul and Edwards Aubrietia, perhaps one ofibe fin* 

Sons, Waltham Cross, had a group of of the group, being remarked. Messrs. • 
Pyruses which was light, dainty, and a great Jackman and Sons, Woking, had an 
attraction. P. Malus floribiinda, P. M. siveexhibitofhardyplantsingreatvawv 
angutdifolius fl. pi., and P. Scheideekeri were Messrs Whitelegge and Page, ChiselMg 
among those shown. had a fl at tish bank virtuaUy carpeted^ , 


Edwards Aubrietia, perhaps one of the fo** 
of the group, being remarked. M e»tt. - 
Jackman and Sons, Woking, had * 
sive exhibit of hardy plants in great v •' 
Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, ch, *“®S 
had a flattish bank virtually carpet 


o — . naa a naiiisn uuuk vm— r ii^* 

Greenhouse flowering plants.— Of these, Mossr Saxifrages and other early bp”* 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, flowers. Miss Willmott, Warley 
Chelsea, had an admirable table filled with Essex, had a pretty series of ^ 


Primula obconica in great variety of colour, hybrid 
another complete table being occupied by an (provie 
excellent strain of Cinerarias, chiefly of the James 
Cactus and stellata sections, together with a delight 
new strain of striped flowers in many distinct were j 
shades of colour. The regularity of the Botani 


xvssex, nan a ureu\ oci.™ ^ 

hybrids and the new Primula I ^ q 
(provisionally so named) from Ch • . , 
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nn provisionalJV so nameuj 7" i ^ 
be James Douglas, Bookham, . 

ft delightful Primulft. «nd Aitmulw,^ 
ct were greatly aelmired. r»u. 

lie Botanic Garden, Oxferd, had the 
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oi$iM Primrose, P. Julia?, a most charming 
plant of tufted perennial growth and rosy 
HoweTS on solitary sterna—a true mountain 
Primrose. Many fine hardy plants came from 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Higbgate, 
N., Silene Hookeri being one of the most 
notable and rare. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
lent, bad an interesting variety of hardy 
plants, in which there was quite a number 
of choice alpines, Saxifraeas, Drabas, Primu¬ 
las, Parira Menziesi, and others. Camellias 
and other flowering shrubs were remarked. 
Other exhibitors of hardy plants included 
Messi*. Peed and Sons, Guildford Hardy 
Plant .Nursery, and Mr. J. Box, Lindfield. 

Vegetables.— The only exhibit of these was 
that of earlv spring Cabbages, from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, who staged 
batches of several distinct sorts. That which, 
appealed to us most strongly was Harbinger, 
a variety of small size, yet great importance. 

It is obviously of a model tvpe ? conical of 
bean, and, for the time, firm also, and 
whether regarded as a good article of diet or a 
mnltum in parvo crop for the garden, is 
much to be desired. Flower of Spring and 
April were also on view, and these, likewise, 
were excel lent for the earliest of April days. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.- Finish pruning Roses. 

Some of the weak shoots mav be removed, 
imi «o far as possible prune to dormant 
buds. Make smooth, short cuts close to the 
buds, so as not to leave snags of dead wood 
later. Standard Roses should be securely 
flaked, and suckers, if any, carefully re¬ 
moved. If green-fly appears on wall Roses, 
use Tobacco powder, which requires no pre¬ 
paration and is easily applied. Plant Carna¬ 
tions. . A dressing of soot hoed or lightly 
forked in will be useful. Divide and replant 
Violets during the present month. Many 
growers strike cuttings of the side shoots in 
the autumn in boxes or frames and plant out 
now, in good soil, 1 foot apart to form good 
plants for lifting. Summer-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums may be divided and replanted 
now or shortly. Choose healthy pieces from 
the outside of the old roots. Many growers 
strike cuttings and start them in small pots, 
and plant out when ready. Evergreen 
shrubs, which are kept low as undergrowth, 
nuv be pruned. This does not refer to 
Evergreen Berberis or shrubs coming into 
flower. Hardy Ferns may be moved now. 

Imitation walls may be constructed now and 
nlkd with creeping chants as the work pro- 
^d«. A group of Water Lilies in tubs sunk 
in the ground will be interesting. 

Fruit garden. —There ha 9 been no frost 
np to the present to injure the blossoms of 
jnm-trees, but it is hardly wise to leave 
reaches and Apricots unprotected, and fish- 
mg-netjdo no harm, if strained tightly, leav- 
ing enough space between the nets and the 

for a person to walk beneath to keep 
observation in case green or black aphides 
ppear. This is the time to put new heads 
pen fruit trees if the varieties are inferior, 
n it is not of much use to graft old, worn- 
t trees. Far better grub up and plant a 
young tree after renewing the soil. There is 
undance of blossoms on most fruit-trees. 

* ^ ** l,er not to be in a hurry to disbud, 

I 6 Foretell what the weather may 

El 1 .* youn « wood affords shelter for a . ;-n - - - > — . , , « , . „ . 

jjf } r Apricots set thickly, some of the frame. In good-sized gardens forcing-houses 
young fruits mav be removed, ( generally used for^forwarding various 
. _ , , 8 wor lc and disbudding should be 
tJSltu P 1,0065 ®* Clean the ground be- 
d ns *; n „ , Strawberries by hoeing, giving a 
liv SO °^ at tbe same time, and shortly 

rowfl t °. ke fi> 


moi Klir - n .." a , ml Prevent escape of the 

of fit™ £ 0W - m ^ l€ ®°d* New plantations 
rwwd in !" ay ^ a « d Onions | ignore 

^ Panted between, 

pirtm.ni 6 garden.— In the forcing de- 
vill -P aTr<y i® and new Potatoes 

^r cutti^'bv*?^! 10 ^ a ^ So w ‘ll bo ready 
»nd Rhubarb, Seakale, Mushrooms, 

lu <?ce«ion m V plentiful now, and a 
ton of fre-Dli/* Up by int r°duc- 
wiib iautT*- Rhubarb may be covered 
ft ^€*'ion ol \^de now to come in 

^ K " 1 ’ aru1 the last rows of Seakale 


things which are required, and which may in 
elude French Beans and Strawberries ir. 
pots or boxes, and the forcing-house will be 
useful now for Figs in pots. I have no 
doubt many gardeners, especially commerc al 
gardeners, are now feeling the pinch of the 
coal strike, as coal and coke merchants 
all contracts when a strike breaks 

out. 

Late vinery.— vines, even where little or 
no fire-heat is used, are breaking now, and 
surplus growths should be removed, leaving 
enough strong shoots to bear the crop, as 
a rule-, lea vim? the shoots alternately on each 
side of the rod, 12 inches or 14 inches apart. 
This will give space enough generally foT 
the production of good foliage. A little more 
space mav be allowed in some cases to A1 1 - 


covered with sifted ashes or burnt earth deep 
enough to blanch it properly. New Aspara¬ 
gus beds may be planted now. To grow 
good Asparagus the so-il must be deep and 
rich and the plants not too crowded. The 
j modern grower gives the plants more room. 

| Any doubter of the value of giving more 
space should try a few plants at least a yard 
apart in a well-prepared position, and feed 
them well. If any Globe Artichokes have 
been potted up to obtain a few early heads 
they may be planted out soon. All main 
crops of Carrots, Beet, and Potatoes should 
be got in now. Peas should be sown in suc¬ 
cession, so that there may be no break in 
the supply. Keep the hoe going in fine 
weather. 

Conservatory. —Among the old plants that 
were useful years ago, and which are not 
often met with now, are Correas in several 
varieties, and which are not so difficult to 
manage as many hardwooded plants. Pro- 
stranthera violacea, a pretty, violet-flowered, 
sweet-scented bush, was a favourite in my 
young days. Euthales macrophylla is rather 
an interesting bright-yellow flowered, semi- 
herbaceous plant. Among climbers, Ipomrea 
Leari is quite distinct- from any other 
climber. It is covered with large, light-blue 
flowers most of the summer. It wants plenty 
of room in a light position in the conserva¬ 
tory, and plenty of moisture, with a little 
stimulant in the .water. The flowers only 
last one day. but a fresh lot opens every 
morning. Clematis indivisa lobata bears a 
useful white, star-shaped flower, and is well 
adapted for a cool-house. It is effective in 
pots trained as a standard. Sollva hetero- 
phvlla is a pretty, blue-flowered, twining 
plant. I think some of these old plants 
would be appreciated now, and would, at 
any rate, give more variety. The tendency 
now is to give a preference to those plants 
that- will supply flowers for cutting. There 
is still plenty of bulbs, which include Lilies 
and early-flowering Gladioli.- Marguerites 
are plentiful. Roses, Carnations, and Her 
Majesty Pink, gently forced, are very sweet.. 
There is plenty of bulbs outside for cutting. 

Stove (rearranging).— If the object is 
well-shaped specimens, each plant must have 
room for proper development, which means 
that the plants do not touch, and that the 
positions should be changed occasionally. 
Rhvncospermum jasminoides will grow well 
in a warm-house, and the Sweet Jasmine-like 
white flowers are very sweet. Sprays may 
be cut for room decoration. The flowers 
keep well when the plants are moved to the 
conservatory. Years ago at the shows I have 
seen very large specimens trained on balloon¬ 
shaped "wire trainers. It grows freely 
under glass, without much regard to tem¬ 
perature, and I think .1 once saw a plant 
growing aga.inst a warm wall in the South 
of England. It is important that the water¬ 
ing, especially of recently-potted plants, 
should be carefully done. The syringe, at 
any rate, for a time, may take the place 
of "the waterpot till the roots are working 
into the fresh soil, and after repotting keep 
the house rather closer. 

Forcing-house.— This may now be con¬ 
verted into a Tomato-house or be planted 
with Melons or Cucumbers. There will be 
less flower-forcing to do now, as many things, 
such as Lilv of the Valley and ether things 
required now, can be brought on in a close 
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cante and Gros Col man, for example, as 
they make large leaves when in health. 
Very few Grapes are allowed to hang on the 
Vines at this date, as where many late 
Grapes are grown there is usually a Grapo- 
room for the late crop, so that Vines can be 
pruned before the sap rises. When Vines 
are pruned late it is usual to use styptic on 
the wound. 

Late Peach-house.— When the ventilation 
is free Peaches usually set well without any 
assistance. In country districts the bees 
generally render a good deal of help. If the 
weather'is warm, as it sometimes is at this 
season, a dewing over with the syringe about 
mid-day will distribute the pollen, as too dry 
an atmosphere is inimical to the proper set¬ 
ting of the blossoms, and all dry spots in 
the border should be moistened with weak 
soot-water. I am partial to the use in fruit- 
houses of soot-water in a fairly clear state. 
The best way of preparing this is to tie it 
up in a bag, place it in a tub, and stir occa¬ 
sionally. 

Melons. —If there is a genial bottom-heat 
the sun will do a good deal of the work, but 
the ventilation must be sufficient, to keep the 
foliage healthy, and early ventilation in the 
morning is important., closing with a moist 
atmovsphere early in the afternoon. Melons 
should not be shaded, and if the ventilation 
is right the foliage will not suffer. Keep free 
from insects by vaporising. Red-spider is 
only troublesome where the leaves are soft 
and flabby. Keep the growth thin., and set 
the fruits in sufficient number to form a 
crop, as far as possible altogether. Fill all 
spare frames with Melons or something 
useful. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April loth .—The bedding plants in fruit- 
houses are being moved to cold-frames to 
harden. Subtropical plants, such as Castor- 
oils and others, will lie retained indoors for 
some time longer yet. All cold frames will be 
matted up at night for the present. The 
earliest potted Chrysanthemums are being 
placed outside on a sheltered coal-ash bed. 
Watering will be carefully done. 

April 10th .—Some of the best of the old 
Chrysan them urns will be retained for mnking 
specimens and to produce cut flowers. As re¬ 
gards production of flowers for cutting, some 
of the old plants in previous years have done 
good work with only a rich top-dressing. I 
am planting maincrop Potatoes. Trenches, 

12 feet apart, for late Peas have been pre¬ 
pared. 

April 17th. —Finished grafting, and com¬ 
menced disdubbing Peaches and Apricots. 
The w’ork will be spread over several weeks. 
The Tobacco-powder distributor is used 
whenever a fly can be. seen. There is an 
abundance of blossoms on Pears and 
Cherries. The latter will be sheltered with 
netting—at least, the pyramids of the Duke 
section will be done as their growth allows 
of this. 

April ISth .—French Beans are coming on 
in a pit, freely ventilated, and a row or two 
will be planted alongside a south wall, where 
protection can easily be given. All bulbs 
which have flowered are being planted out 
wherever room can be found. Hyacinths and 
Narcissi are always useful for cutting. 

April 19th. — Sowed a bed of seeds of 
biennial and perennial flowers, including 
Hollyhocks and many other useful things 
which need not be named here. We sow in 
shallow drills drawn across 4 feet beds for 
the convenience of surfnee-stirring and weed¬ 
ing. Planted out several beds of Violets of 
several long-stalked kinds for lifting. The 
Czar is planted in open places among the 
shrubs for winter gathering. 

April 20th .—All cool-houses intended for 
Tomatoes are now' being planted. Plants in 
the early house are, of course, in flower and 
setting/ Strong plants showing flowers are 
planted. Of course, these have been brought 
on in a warm-house to get them early. For¬ 
tunately, the weather has been mild,*and we 
have been able to save fuel. All pi ant-houses 
are frequently rearranged, and the plants 
opened out. As far as possible, nil watering 
Udon«inO,«mo r m^. r . giria|from 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furuival-strcet, Holborn, London , Ii.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some da\'s in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf , flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). L’ot 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent the\' should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Sci'cral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and siie of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single sped- j 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases j 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 1 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Rose foliage unhealthy (.4. Donornnb-Yotir 
Ro-.es have been attacked by mildew. Dissolve an 
ounce of sulphide of potassium in two pints of hot 
water/ then add enough co’d water to make 
2$ gallons. Use a syringe with a very fine nozzle, 
and take care that the undersides of the leaves are 
thoroughly wetted. A good remedy is the XL mildew 
wash. The great point in combating mildew is to 
apply a remedy the moment it appears, taking care 
to thoroughly drench the whole plant. 

Cinerarias failing (Afab).—It is not at all un¬ 
usual for Cinerarias to droop in the way you describe, 
the trouble, no doubt,-being due to unsuitable com- 
jK>st or a .sudden failure of root-action, brought about 
by a Midden state of the soil from careless watering. 
Another probable cause is over dryness at some time. 
There may be grubs in the soil, hut this you can 
settle by turning out one of the plants and examin¬ 
ing the soil. The Cineraria likes the soil moist, but 
quickly resents the effects of even one overdose of 
water. 

Rose-buds failing to open (Jas. Hayland). -It 
is more than likely that the plant is carrying more 
buds than will come to perfect flowers. This very 
often happens in the case of MnrGchal Niel, which, 
we assume, is the variety, buds of which you send. 
Are there any signs of canker? It muy he, too, that 
there is a want of vitality in some form, and that 
the plant wants assistance. If you are quite sure i 
that the plant is healthy, then you might try what 
a little feeding will do. This you seem to have been 
doing. We shall be glad to know the result of such 
feeding. 

Plants for a window (J. W. Stevenson ).—Roses 
would not Ik* at all likely to thrive under the con¬ 
ditions named by you, but good window plants are 
Pelargoniums, particularly the Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
varieties, Fuchsias, tuberous Begonias, Petunias, 
Lantatius, and Musk. These will all thrive in erd nary 
potting compost—that is to any, a mixture made up 
of two jiarts learn to one part leaf-mould and ’a little 
sand. Such a mixture can be obtained from any Jocnl 
nurseryman, as most of the greenhouse plants are 
potted in it. No fertiliser will be needed till the pots 
.ire well furnished with roots, and then one of th/* 
many concentr;*ted manures which are on the market 
and cleanly to use will be the best. If you would 
like a hanging-plant or two for the window, the 
white and blue forms of Campanula isophylla can be 
recommended. 

Planting Violets (3f. A. C .).-Runners should be 
put in every year, April being the best month for 
doing this, whether these be for outdoor beds or for 
frames. The position for the bed may be open or 
partially shaded by trees, according to the nature of 
■the soil. If your soil is light, then a little shade is 
beneficial. On holding soils Violets are just ns well, 
if not better, planted in the open. The ground for 
Violets must be well prepared by trenching or deep 
digging, adding plenty of manure, and, if to be had. 
some leaf-soil The single varieties, owing to their 
stronger grow'th, require more room than the double 
ones. Single varieties, like Princess of Wales, w-hich 
you have, flower freely on the runners which issue 
from the parent plant, and for this reason such 
runners may lie left. The double varieties, on the 
contrary, may have the runners removed, so as to 
strengthen the crowns, which give the flnc&t blooms. 

Growing Primula sinensis (E. A. T. S.).—The 
seed should be sown in the month of May, and as 
soon as the young plants are large enough they must 
be potted oft singly into thumb-pots. It is very neces¬ 
sary that these be clean and effectually drained. The 
plants dislike a hot, dry. atmosphere, lienee ns soon 
as they are established in their pots a cool-frame 
will suit them well. When large enough tliey may 
get a shift into pots 3 inches to 8$ inches in diameter. 
The plants must then get plenty of room, light, and 
air, and slight shade during the hoi test part of the 


dav. An occasional syringing in hot weather is very 
beneficial. By the end of August or in September 
the plant* may be shifted into their flowering pots, 
which should be from4J inches to 5 inches in diameter, 
When the nights grow cold the plants should have 
a light position in the greenhouse, a good plan being 
to stand them on inverted pot*. As soon as the pots 
get well furnished with root* they may be assisted 
with some liquid-manure. Guano is one of the best 
of stimulants for these Primulas. 

Bulbs from South Africa (Anon ).—AH the 
subjects on your list, except the Amaryllis and the 
Aponogeton, may be given the same treatment. The 
latter is a true aquatic, which should be quite 
hardy with you. The better way will be to pot the 
bulb or bulbs into comparatively small pot*, and 
place in a tub of water or some other receptacle. 
Should you wish, it may lie grown altogether in the 
greenhouse or planted cutside. If your stream has 
a little quiet backwater anywhere it would do well 
there, while it is equally at home in a small pond 
or outdoor basin, provided it is safe from frost. The 
Amaryllis should be planted outside at the foot of 
a wall, if possible, in the warmest spot you have. 
The bull)* should be put at such a depth that there 
are 6 inches of soil over the top of the bulb. All the 
other subjects may be at once potted in n compost 
made up principally of loam, lightened by a little 
leaf-mould and sand. The smaller bulbs may be put 
about half-a-dozen in a pot 5 inches in diameter, while 
in the case of some a pot of that size will accom¬ 
modate three bulbs, and in others only a single one. 
After potting they must be stood in the greenhouse, 
giving just enough water to keep the soil slightly 
moi«t till they start- into growth, when more will be 
required. As the seasons of South Africa are the re¬ 
verse of ours, it will be a year or two before the 
- plants are u*ed to the change. Most species of 
Cyrtanthn* have bulbs about the size of a Urge Snow- 
! drop, and bear pretty, tubular flowers, in colour 
white, yellow-, or scarlet. Tljey thrive well under 
cultivation. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rhododendron leaves injured (Miss Weir).—If 
one may judge from the specimens you send us, we 
should imagine the plants are growing under condi¬ 
tions which nre not altogether favourable to them, 
though without a personal inspection of the position 
it is impossible to say what is really the cause. It 
is quite possible that the position in which the plants 
you refer to are is dry, in which case we would 
advise you to give the plants a mulch of decayed 
!eaf-*ol! and rotten manure, giving frequent soakings 
of water during the summer. We can find no trace 
of any fungus on the leaves. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Value of manures (South Devon ).—You would 
have rendered the answering of your query a much 
easier matter had you mentioned the nature of the 
crop for which the mixture is intended. A manure 
compounded according to your formula would, of 
course, be a more complete one. inasmuch as potash, 
phosphate, and nitrogen would be present, than 
either kainit. a mixture of wood-ashes and super¬ 
phosphate of lime or wood-ashes and basic slag. But 
although the amount of potash salts derived from the 
wood-suvhes and salt (commercial or agricultural) 
would, if both are of good quality, nearly equal the 
quantity present in a good sample of kainit, the 
amount of phosphate it would contain would be far 
l>elow that obtained by the use of superphosphate of 
lime or basic slag. The inclusion of soot would im¬ 
part nitrogen to the mixture, also a small quantity of 
phosphate of potash, while salt w-ould supply a cer¬ 
tain amount of sulphate of lime (gypsum) and sul¬ 
phate of magnesia (Epsom salt*). Even then the mix¬ 
ture is. in our opinion—on account of the salt— 
neither suitable nor of such high value for the stimu¬ 
lating of fruit-trees as kainit or wood-ashes, with the 
addition of either superphosphate of lime or basic 
slag. Its effect would be to encourage growth rather 
than fruitfulness, while the manures we named in our 
reply to " J. R. R.” have the valuable properties of 


inducing fruitfulness besides enhancing the size and 
quality of the fruit. The mixture we consider to be 
more suitable for u$e in the kitchen garden amongst 
root crops rather than in the fruit garden or orchard, 
and it might be applied and dug in any time during 
January or February. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Ltsmoyne.— The insect you send was so much 
knocked about that it is impossible to say with any 

certainty what it may be.-I'erey Bray.-Apply 

another dose of the same strength as you first used, 
and then well top-dress the whole with a mixture of 
loam, rotten manure, and wood-ashes to encoursge 

the growth of the Grass.- J. Hildebrand .-Select 

the best placed growth, and tie it up to a stake to 
form the leader, cutting off all the others.— G. T. 
Smith. — In our i*sue of March 11th, 1911, page 139. 
you will find an article dealing fully with the culti¬ 
vation of tl»e Hollyhock. A copy of this issue mav 
be had from the publisher, post free, for Ijd.— 
Mob.—Try Alphol, which is sold by the Bouudarv 

Chemical Co., Liverpool.- G. It. T. S.~ 1, The only 

thing you can do is to persevere in its destruction by 
spudding it out and burning every part of the wwd. 
’2. See reply to ** Guildford,” re “ Moss in lawn,'' in 
our issue of March 16th, page 174. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. -G. I)avies.-The flowers sent 
are those of Dendrobium nobile. For general direc¬ 
tion ns to cultivation, potting, etc., see Gardem.no 
Illustrated for March 9th, 1912, page 14R.— E. It. 
Woodhouse.— Your name N. psliidus prmeox.the others 
are Win. Goldring. The true mosch&lus of Haworth 
has a white perianth and a white, or nearly white, 

trumpet.- Mrs. E. M. Birch. -Megasea (Saxifraga) 

eordifolia.- F. L. S.-Triteleia uniflora lilacina.— 

Emily Calwell.—l, Rhododendron arboreum var.: 2, 
Violet Marie Louise, so far as we can judge from the 
miserable bloom you send us.— W. SI. D.-Yellow 
flower is Dendrobium velutinum, the other is Deudio- 
bium Pierardi._ ‘ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. Atlee Burpee and Co.. Philadelphia.-Thirty- 
fifth Anniversary Supplement, Including Prut Attardt 
of 1911. 

A. E. Davies and Co., 164, Lever-street. Bath- 
street. City-road. London. S.K. -List of Horticultural 
Sundries. Bamboo Canes, etc. 

Robertson, Ireland and Co., Dundee.-Green Tvist 
and Scrim. 

C. Gibson and Co., I.eeming Bar. Bcdale, Yorks- 
List of Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, rte. 

Books received.—” Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association." 83, 
Lancaster Gate, London, W.—“Ferns and Fern 
Culture," by J. Birkenhead, revised by F. Parson-. 
Price Is., by post Is. 3d. H. B. May and Sons. 
Edmonton, and W. H. and L. Collingridge, H8 wd 
149, Alderrtgate-street. E.C. 

Royal International Horticultural Exhi¬ 
bition, 1912 .— Cheap bookings from Bel 
gium.—The Belgian State Railway and the 
South Eastern and Chatham Railway Com¬ 
panies have agreed to issue cheap tickets 
(50 per cents under the usual price) t-o Bel¬ 
gian visitors to the London Internationa. 
Show in May next. These tickets will ds 
issued from all the leacUng towns of B* 
gium direct to London, via Ostena or Lft 
from May 18Uh up to May 28th, Md™" 
available for fourteen days— R. “ 0( - 
Pearson, Hon. Press Secretary. _ 


YOU HAVE MISSED 

One of the purest pleasures of life if you do not know the delights of 

ROCK GARDENING ON BEES’ PLAN. 

It is not like the fleeting joys of summer bed¬ 
ding, gone with the first breath of frost. There 
is unbounded interest and pleasure in the rock 
garden from one year’s end to the other. Jack 
Frost loves the alpine plants. He puts the 
most delightful frills round the edges of the I 

leaves, and the leaves like it. A good many 
blush quite crimson in the autumn, and retain 
the colour until spring. 

It is a mistake to think that you can’t start 
Rock Gardening unless you have a large garden 
and a lot of brick-bats. You can commence 
on a piece of ground 6 feet square, without any 
stones at all. 

8/6 sent to Bees will put you in possession of 
a Collection of 25 first-rate plants, and their 
Catalogue, which tells you how to start work, 
or a p.c. will put you in possession of the 
Catalogue by return of post. 

I WRITE NOW, LEST YOU FORGET . 

BEES LTD., 

175b, Mill Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

TheSoarlat Windflower (Anemone fulgens) 

In meadow turf.— Mice or sparrows nipped 
tfw /lowers off last year, and’ I thought it 
would not do in turf, but this season it is 
lovely, It used to fait in good ground in the 
prden, but tried in the turf it is quite 
tippy, and does not perish of disease as it 
does in 6oine rich garden ground.—W. 

A white Snow Glory.— Mr. Pereival Maw 
brings me a very pretty white form of Chiono- 
•Joxu Luciline, a really charming plant. His 
htkr, in one of his journeys to the wild 
homes of the Crocus, found this in Asia 
Minor, ft seeds and increases very well, and 
it will certainly be a nice addition to our 
wring flowers, opening as it does very well 
»uli the blue form of the same plant and blue 
flf'uersof 6pring.—W. 

Early Narcissi in the south of Scotland. 

—Sir Watkin, Emperor, Golden Spur, Henry 
Irving, and others have bloomed here much 
in advance of their usual time. Generally 
speaking these varieties have been at their 
tat about the third week in April, but from 
present appearances they will be entirely over 
this yetir by that time. These are all planted 
extensively among the trees in the woodland, 
v tae they increase vear bv year.— KIRKCUD¬ 
BRIGHT. ” 

fritiliaria armena.— For the rock garden 
thii is & desirable little bulb, which came 
into flower with me in March, and, with 
favourable weather, should last for a con- 
«iderable time. Only 3 inches or 4 inches 
<1 'gh, it is very pleasing in a little group, 
die small, drooping flowers of the type being 
wlow. There is a nice variety, called 
j 4an ^ flowers. It is a 

bulb for sandy soil and a shaded or 
Mnny situation in the rock garden.—Ess. 

Rhododendron Intricatum.—This distinct 
• Rhododendron from the mountainous 
°I China is very free flowering, and 
example of it, though it cannot bv any 
cMi* ^ called showy, i« certainly "very 
^ owcr8 are small, not much 
fnrtkl 0,40 *'” <We . a Lilac, and they are 
< 1 a N. 1 *® A notable feature 

oiiiS!L^l?^ ir . atiTely r,€w 6 P ec ^ e is that 
h ** * n / vc oro P hlcs'ome is often 
Storing the autumn months.— K. R. W. 

Rthienum.—This belongs to a 
mainiy 6 fam 'iy of plants coming 

M 2 rom warrn ’ eastern countries, and is 
m 0 cu ^tivation in our country 

CrZ lik « Sir F >-»"k 

thls one com ^ from. The 
hut thev u, care f l, i rock gardening, 
a . <Wanta 8 € of enduring 
c»ndo, 7 °[ our European adpines 

Htofr th T'' 1 ,A ' 8 ran(li - 

•U tii, jft. , P ln ordinary bods, but 
Uave ' vant - careful rock 
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Flowering of the deciduous Cypress.—I 

sent a few weeks ago some flowers of a 
deciduous Cypress-tree, and you suggested 
that I should send some more when they were 
more developed. This looks as if the pollen 
was nearly ready to fall. Is it unusual for 
the tree to flower?— Talbot. 

[The flowers of the deciduous Cypress were 
certainly male flowers. It is not a common 
occurrence for this tree to flower in this 
country. Possibly the heat of last summer 
has had something to do with your tree pro¬ 
ducing flowers.] 

Fritiliaria Whittalli.— This is a useful 
plant fo-r the border or the rock garden, 
although its lack of bright colouring makes 
It less acceptable to many than some of its 
allies. The flowers droop gracefully from a 
stem about 8 inches or 10 inches high, and 
are of a pleasing, though not showy, greenish- 
yellow, and fairly well chequered. It will 
grow 7 almost anywhere, but. is really best 
on the dry slope of a rock garden. There is 
a variety whose leaves are margined with 
silver, but I fear this is lost.—S. A. 

The Southern Heath (E. australis) as a 
cut flower.—This was so beautiful in the 
open air that, anticipating storms, I thought 
I would bring some of it into the house, and 
very w r ell it looks in that state. Some flowers 
are all the better for being brought nearer 
to the eye in a cut state, and the individual 
flowersof this are prettier than those of almost 
any other hardy Heath now in bloom. I do not 
know exactly what region it inhabits, but it 
must be a lovely land in southern Europe 
which is garlanded with this. It comes into 
flower immediately after the Portuguese 
Heath, and combines very well with that 
variety.—W. 

Manettia bicolor. —For a small greenhouse 
I know of no more delightful climber than 
this, as its season of blooming extends over 
the greater part of the year. Just now it is 
bearing a great number of its tubular flowers, 
in colour scarlet and gold, while quite early 
in the year some good flowerine; examples 
were shown at one of the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It is of easy 
culture, thriving in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand. Cuttings stride readily, 
and where there is insufficient roof or rafter 
accommodation for the plants pretty little 
examples may be obtained by twining the 
flexible 6hoots around a few sticks.—X. 

Misapplied energy. — In a suburban 
society’s schedule of a comtng summer exhi¬ 
bition, wrhicli has just, come to hand, I see, 
with regret, one distinct blot on what other¬ 
wise seems to be a very fair list of competi¬ 
tive classes. The class is for the nine biggest 
and heaviest Potatoes. If the idea were to 
secure the largest tubers for the baked 
Potato merchant, it would not be difficult to 
understand such a class. But in this case 
it would seem that, whilst the competition is 
limited to members of the committee only, 
lach member may, if be purposes to compete, 


have and plant one pound of seed tubers 
specially supplied for the purpose. In any 
case, what an unfortunate feature is en¬ 
couraging the cultivation of the biggest 
tubers only, and not securing the best 
average tuber crop. Now, if the object had 
been to have exhibited the heaviest crop ob¬ 
tained from one pound of seed tubers, 
primary consideration in making the award 
being given to good table or marketable stze, 
cleanness, and general excellence, then some 
good would have resulted from such a com¬ 
petition.—A. D. 

Edwardsia In bloom.— What a pretty 
thing is this graceful shrub, which looks bo 
well on a wall in our country, and which can¬ 
not, perhaps, in most of our land be grown 
any way so well. I have had it for six or 
seven years on a wall, but it has never 
bloomed until this year. The Edwardsias are 
among the finest wall plants we have, and 
there are several varieties in cultivation. The 
best kinds I have ever seen were in Veitch’s 
Nursery at Exeter.—W. 

Prunus perslca flore roseo plena.- This 
beautiful double Peach has this season 
flowered in the garden, Simmonscourt, Co. 
Dublin, in most wonderful profusion. It- is 
in front of a shrub plantation and is quite 
covered with rich rose-coloured blooms. All 
the Almonds, Plums (flowering), of various 
sorts, showed a great wealth of bloom this 
season about Co. Dublin, Prunus triloba, 
with Dinky-white double flowers, being 
especially noticeable.—R. C. McM. S. 

Azalea rosaiflora. In the rock garden, 

St. Helen’s, Co. Dublin, the above beautiful* 
plant makes a very bright bit of colour 
yearly. It appears to be quite hardy, is 
planted in good sandy soil, and is in an ex¬ 
posed spot facing the S.S.E. In the same 
rock garden Azalea amoena rosea grandiflora 
grows very well—small double flowers, colour 
almost salmon. The situation is much the 
same as where A. rosmflora is planted. I 
think these are some of the best of the 
smaller shrubs for the rock garden R P 
McM. S. 6 ' * 

Clematis orientalis tangutica. — It is 

pleasant to see the illustration of Clematis 
graveolens in fruit in Gardening Illits- 
trated of April 6th. I raised it from seed 
a good many years ago. It i* now, I 
observe, called C. orientalis, and there is a 
very beautiful variety called tangutica, which 
has all the fruiting Beauty of the original C. 
graveolens or orientalis, but the additional 
charm of brighter yellow flowers. Those of 
the ordinary form have too much of a 
greenish shade to please everyone, although 
when it is grown under glass the colour is 
purer. I have C. o. tangutica growing on a 
rough arch in my garden, and there it is very 
beautiful in summer with its yellow flowers 
while in autumn the silkv plumes of the 
fruit* are very graceful/ With me this 
Clematis has a good dealer,<ffiadel, ! $>ltf it doo 3 
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Crocus Jessoppiae. I have this season 
'*hmi delighted with the beauty of this little 
Crocus in my rock garden. It is one we owe 
to Mr. E. A. Bowles, and it is to him that 
1 am indebted .for it. A charming little 
plant it is, with dainty white flowers, of 
good substance, and standing more bad 
weather than many of those of its allies. 
Mr. Bowles informs me that its parentage 
is not known, but that he is inclined to think 
that it may be candidus and reiieulatus. 
This is quite probable, the candidus char¬ 
acter being rather evident.—S. Aknott. 

Flowers from N. Devon. I enclose a 
bunch of flower^ -Free- as Cyclamens, and 
Clianthus pun ice us. I think they may be 
interesting, because I have never read of 
Freesias growing and flowering in the open 
in England. They were partly protected by 
a mat that hung over the creepers on the 
wall, but the mat was blown to and fro in 
that piercing wind during the few days’ very 
severe frost. Usually they receive no pro¬ 
tection at all. — Lady Rosamond Christie. 
Tnpley Park, In stow, X. l)rvnn. 

[A good many years ago the late G. T. 
Wilson used to flower the Freesia very well 
in the open air in his garden at Wislev, 
now belonging to the Royal Horticultural 
Society.—E d.] 

Chionodoxa Luciliae Boissieri.— Bobsier’e 
variety of Chionodoxa Lucilire, which is now 
obtainable from the trade, is a much brighter 
and finer flower than that which was intro¬ 
duced to commerce some years ago, and was 
brought into notice by the late Mr. George 
Maw. Boissier’s is understood to be the 
original C. Luciliie, and it is a worthy com¬ 
panion, though hardly a competitor to C. 
Luciliie, as we have known it for years. It is 
later and much deeper and brighter in its 
bltie colouring, coining, indeed, much closer 
to C. Tmolusi in that respect. The bulbs I 
have, seem also to give more flowers on a 
closer truss of bloom. One does not desire to 
be without either of these two forms of this 
Glory of the Snow, but of the two that of 
Boissier is the finer and the more desirable.— 
S. M. 1). 

The oppositifolia Saxifrages.—Among 

the wanv good alpines well grown by Mr. 
W. J. Maxwell in his garden at Ten-ogles 
Banks, Dumfries, are the oppositifolia Saxi¬ 
frages, which both thrive and flower well. 
Seldom, for example, does one see the fine 
S. o. pyrenaica blooming so freely as at 
Terregles Banks, and not only S. retusa, but 
S. Rudolphiana may be met with there in per¬ 
fect health. Poor soil and plenty of lime | 
seem the special treatment required by these I 
Saxifrages, and Mr. Maxwell has his in a 
place fullv exposed to the sun, and in a soil 
composed*of lime, grit, granite, and sand, 
with some good soil beneath. The best 
plants are at the base of a south-west; wall 
and raised a few feet above the ground level, 
with plenty of drainage and sun practically 
nearly^ all the day. — S. Arnott. 

Varieties of Apples.— Growers in England 
deplore the vast number of different kinds 
of Apples, but it is interesting to note that 
in Australia they have a larger number even 
to contend with than ourselves. The Ade¬ 
laide Observer, just to hand by this week’s 
mail, gives* particulars of the experimental 
fruit farm conducted by the Government at 
Coromandel Valley, and states that there I 
have been planted* 560 different varieties of 
Apples and other fruit on a similar scale. 
This is enough to take one’s breath away. 
Many of these Apples, which do not offer 
much commercial scope, are valuable for 
scientific reasons, and are worked on dwarf- j 
ing stocks so as not to occupy too much 
space and to see how they work out under 
varying conditions. The result of these ex¬ 
periments will be of great interest, and cer¬ 
tainly of very great practical value. Experi- I 
ments such as these, conducted by the 
Government and on such a grand scale, 
must be of great economic and future finan¬ 
cial success tr> the colony, which even now is j 
able to send such large shipments of first- 
rate Apples to us here, who, if we could go 
on the same lines of investigation with 
Government support, could turn out a much 
larger volume of good and useful fruit for 


our people, and also indirectly get people 
back to the land on a remunerative and 
healthy basis. Manuring, pruning, the right 
kind of stock for grafting, all come in, and 
have their share, and it will be some time 
before results are published. When they 
are, 1 hope to send you same. Here in the 
Old Country some of the newer Apples, like 
James Grieve, Clias. Ross, Rival, Gladstone, 
Beauty of Bath, Allington, and Edward VII., 
defv competition, and should be largely 
planted.— Wm. H. Lewis, Wellswood, Bute- 
road, \Yallington. 

Lifting Tulips.— With reference to “ An 
Amateur’s” query (page 197) on lifting 
Tulips, I think he will be well advised to 
lift and dry his bulbs annually, notwith¬ 
standing the trouble involved. I have tried 
many species and varieties, both in light and 
heavy soils, and find that they always 
deteriorate rapidly if not lifted every year, 
although some kinds, such as Bouton d’Or, 
Gesneriana, maorospeila, and the Darwin 
Tulips, remain fairly good for two or three 
seasons without lifting. Has “An Amateur” 
grown any of the smaller species? If not, 
ho should try them, planting them on a 
rookery or in slightly raised borders. They 
give no trouble in sandy soil, but in heavy 
soils some care is needed in preparing a 
special compost for them. 1 especially like 
T. Batalini (chrome-yellow), T. linifolia 
(scarlet), T. persica * (bronzy-yellow), the 
dwarfest of all, T. pulehella, with rose- 
coloured, Crocus-like flowers, and T. sax a 
til is (rose with yellow base). —C. W. Caul¬ 
field, Btanfordlc-Ilope, Essex. 

Rhododendron compactum multiflorum. 
—This is a dwarf, compact-growing Rhodo¬ 
dendron of hybrid origin, but what the 
parents are is doubtful, although the general 
appearance of the plant suggests R. cnuca- 
(sicuin as one. Established plants are from 
2 feet to 21 feet high, and quite as much 
through, the branches small and numerous. 
The leaves range from 1 inch to 2 inches 
long, and are little more than \ inch or f inch 
wide. White, pink-flushed flowers spotted 
with brown on the inside of the upper petal 
are borne freely in compact, terminal lieads. 
Its close habit and free flowering make it a 
useful plant for grouping or for beds where 
neat-growing plants only are allowable. By 
layering a number of the lower branches a 
stock of plants may be obtained without much 
trouble, these flowering the first year after 
being severed from the parent stock. In 
addition to being a good outdoor shrub it 
may be used for forcing, as there is little 
difficulty in getting it to bloom in February. 
—D. 

Anemone blanda scythinica. — “ W.” 

(p. 176) quite correctly describes the external 
colouring of this beautiful Windflower as 
“ saxe ’’ blue, though “ Wedgewood ” would 
not be inapt also. This particular form is a 
native of north Kurdistan, the Cyprus 
form A. b. cvpriana being but little removed 
therefrom. The chief differences are the 
times of flowering and form of petal, the 
latter being blunt and rounded by com¬ 
parison. In other respects—tubers, com¬ 
pactness and erectness of habit, and 
leaf growth -the two are practical identi¬ 
cal. Both differ from the typical blanda, 
whose system of leaf production is looser 
and more spreading, the latter being 
also of a taller habit of growth. In 
the subject of this note there is a dual charm 
—the rich blue of the buds and the exterior 
of the blossoms, and the purity of its fully- 
expanded flowers, any moderately large group 
furnishing the whole of these at one and the 
same time. Like the majority of the tuberous- 
rooted Anemones, this one does well in light 
soils, though it might prove a success also 
in those of a heavy nature. I have not tried 
it in these, however. In light soils the plant 
is hardy and free flowering, and seeds rather 
freely also. Some vigilance will be required 
to get the full crop of seeds. At flowering 
time the plant and flowers are erect. A little 
later, when the cone-shaped heads of seeds 
commence to swell, the peduncle curves over 
till the head of seeds touches the earth, or 
nearly so, and being at that time hidden by 


the leaves is liable to be lost sight of. More¬ 
over, the seeds, when approaching the fullv- 
grown stage, appear to be virtually puehd 
off—crowded out, ns it were—by the process 
of swelling, and at the slightest touch the 
majority may fall away and be lost. A 
plugged-up flower pot early placed under 
them will, however, prevent such a dis¬ 
appointment and loss. The seeds are 
brownish when mature—a miniature tuber, 
indeed, of a fleshy substance like those of 
Cyclamen. I consider this Anemone one of 
the greatest charms of spring—a plant to be 
grown by all lovers of the prettiest spring 
flowers. The seed* should be sown 6oon after 
ripening, the seedlings flowering when about 
eighteen months old. - E. H. Jenkins. 


Primula Marven. — Hybrid Primrose* 
appear to be coining forward rapidly, and 
soon, no doubt, we 6hall have go many that 
they will become the despair of the cultivator 
who w ishes to have in a small garden a good 
representation of the best hardy flowers of 
the time. Primula Marven was raised a few 
years ago by, I believe, a well-known 
Scottish gardener, a great lover of Primulas. 
It is a. hybrid between P. marginata and P. 
venusta, whence the compound name of 
Marven. It has all the good qualities of its 
parents, being as hardy and easily grown as 
P. marginata, but with the larger and finer 
flowers of P. venusta. The plant is of good 
habit, and has handsome flowers of a bright 
purple. It call he grown in the rock garden, 
doing best- on a level, or nearly level, spot, 
and in ordinary soil such as is used for the 
majority of alpines. It should be divided 
occasionally and replanted a little deeper, as 
it shows a tendency to rise above the soil.- 
S. A. 


The New Zealand Flax.— In the interest¬ 
ing note on page 156, “K., Dublin,” states 
that the common form of Phormium tmx 
“ rarely flowers unless transplanted at this 
season.” I do not think this is quite correct, 
as 1 have an old plant in the garden that has 
occupied the same spot for thirty-five or forty 
yearn that flowers regularly every 6eason. It 
is quite true that the Powerscourt variety is 
more free flowering. I have a considerable 
quantity of it cent me by the late Lord 
Powerscourt. many years ago. There is, how¬ 
ever, another distinction in the floweT 6pike$ 
—tho flowers arc much furtlier apart on the 
main stem in the Powerscourt variety than in 
the common variety, resembling in this the 
variegated variety of tenax. The colour of 
the flower also differs. In Wigto/whire. a 
county where Phormiums are seen at their 
best, the Powerscourt variety is, *o far os 1 
have observed, by far the most abundant. Its 
proximity to Ireland, no doubt, accounts for 
this. There is another, and to my mind o 
more charming, species or variety called 
“ pendula.” The leaves are broader with a 
regular curve. The points almost touch the 
ground, while not exceeding 3] feet, with 
spikes from 6 feet to 7 feet, in height. I got 
my plant from Gauntlett many years ago, but 
where that firm obtained it I do not know- 
The genus Phormium is still very imperfectly 
understood. The cultivation of Phormium 
tenax on a commercial basis in the 
Highlands of Scotland was first, mentioned 
to me by Mr. Arthur Campbell, of Arduam«? 
and having a considerable supply of wi 
green and dead leaves of the common type 
got tests made by two paper manufacture. 
The chief objection was that, unlike B«P a ’ 
the fibre required two boilings in ca l . 
solution, thus adding largely to the cos 
production. The brown leaves . 

less, as the colour persisted. The quah J 
the fibre is undeniable, and perhaps it is . 
a que-stion of time for it to be . 

used commercially in the favour* e< }P a 
the country. - Arch. Buchan Himctn 
Preston Kirk, East Lothian , N.B. „ 
— Having seen note by “K., Dubhn, 
on New Zealand Flax in Gardening 
trated of March 16th (p. lo8)» a {r 
very much interested in that plant, 1 
to ask whether he could be so kind ** 5^ 

me some information about its eco 
value?— Walter Rogers, Trevoogan , 
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rs AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


A FLAGGED PATHWAY. 

The pathway shown in the illustration is 
160 tet long, and is made of old flags and 
millstones. In the centres of the old French 
millstones there is Moss growing, and be¬ 
tween the joints of the flags I now have bits 
of >arious alpine plants. At the edge of the 
border arc old red bricks, and then a long 
row of Mrs. Sinkins Pink. Under the treewS 
are large white and yellow Foxgloves and 
Phlomis. Near the window is a sundial. 

(Mrs.) E. HANDY8IDE. 

Erlescotc , Louth, Lincoln. 


NOTES FROM WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Tue Blue Polyanthus.— There are many 
i*d things in the gardener’s lot—wind, frost, 
wet, devouring insects, a poor, dry soil—but 
ooeofthe saddest,because it is our own fault 


a site. I had it on a sunny, grassy bank, 
where it lived for some years, but offsets 
which were moved to the rockery and other 
parts of the garden all died, generally just 
after flowering. Now, I should be most grate¬ 
ful if anyone could tell me where it can be 
bought, as, although the natural soil here is 
not in its favour, I think the milder climate 
might suit it, and it is a gem not to be fore¬ 
gone if it is possible to enjoy it. 

A good Tufted Pansy for edgings.— 
Another favourite, which is lost to me 
through the drought of last summer, was a 
small-growing Viola or Violetta, called, I be¬ 
lieve, Empress or Empress Queen. I can¬ 
not remember where or how I got it, but it, 1 
too, was a most charming plant. With clear 
china-blue flowers, very round, ray less, and 
having a bright-yellow eve. it vvUs extremely 
dwarf and compact. A thriving plant of 
it made a tuft about 8 inches or 10 inches 
over, perhaps 3 inches high, and completely 
covered with bloom for months at a stretch— 
the best edging plant imaginable. There was 
no difficulty whatever in propagating it by 


Some single .Chrysanthemums.—I am 
glad to say that various other old f lost 
favour!tes can be procured, and it will be a 
pleasure to try them again in this warm soil. 
Cannell’s Paris Daisy single Chrysanthemum 
i9 one, an aptlv-named variety of special 
i charm, and a good companion in height and 
habit for a Chrysanthemum that, to my 
thinking, is the prettiest garden decorative 
single existing—Ladysmith. This has clear- 
pink flowers, and very much cut foliage, 
light and Lacv. It is dwarf, and of a very 
bushy, neat habit. The flowers open as if 
they were not going to be of a particularly 
charming shade of pink, but improve daily, 
until they are really exquisite. I do not 
think it is a variety suitable for very cold, 
exposed positions, but it w T as lovely in normal 
summers at Bath. Paris Daisy, however, 
was more delicate, and died out there. T 
daresay it has now been superseded, but I 
cannot admire the weak, untidy, straggling 
habit of many of the new singles, though 
i their flowers may be all that is lovely. 

Primula obconica.— There can be no 



A flagged pathway in Mrs. Handy side's garden at Erlescote, Louth. 


ntirely, u> that stupid indifference which at 
possesses us, and makes us lose pre- 
V°“ plants we cannot afterwards replace. 
«trom want of going out to put a hand- 
8 ”* over, just because I was too lazy at the 
ent to dig deeper and put drainage 
®-onei under, only from want of leaf-mould 
„ ran out and w as not fetched from . the 
"jwery garden—for silly, inadequate 
wons °f this kind many a sweet flower has 
{7 , I bitterly regret numbers of plants 
f? n* } caiinot hear of. Among them is 
I 0( [ c^na-blue Polyanthus, a charming 
; * D some good friend gave me about 
Fn ^ to be a very old 

® ower > and may have been con- 
ujn 1 ? Pontage of the present-day 
/ Po v ant hus, but it was quite distinct 
® anv of these that I have grown or seen, 

- nig of & very tufted habit, and spreading 
1 V 0 ^ .Tta leaves were a pale, fresh 
delicate flowers a delightful shade 
‘ P a ^ lavender-blue, with, if I re- 
.accurately, a white eye and edge or 
. i ^, rin 8- ^ was altogether dainty in 
s tn, and apparently difficult to suit with 


cuttings or division, but the very few cut¬ 
tings obtainable from plants that seemed to 
have lost all their life blood failed, merely 
withering away, while the old plants quietly 
died and disappeared, in spite of watering. 
I was told by a noted grower of Violas and 
Violettas that he had had a most disastrous 
season of 1911, vet his soil was more favour¬ 
able than mine to these lovely plants. I lost, 
a large number of seedlings, among which 
were at least two reallv good ones—an irre¬ 
parable misfortune—but. if auiy reader can 
give a due to the china-blue beauty I shall 
feel deeply grateful. 

A Rose Pompon Dahlia.— Again, there 
was some years ago in commerce an exceed¬ 
ingly pretty Pompon Dahlia, of splendid com¬ 
pact habit, very free-flowering, and having 
its flowers well above the foliage, which I 
prized greatly, not only for their good quali¬ 
ties, but because of their lovely colour, a 
bright, pure cherry-rose, not a hint of 
magenta in them, nor any s’carlet. I believe 
it came from a firm in Norfolk, but they 
could not supply it "hen I asked for it 
again. 


j doubt that the newest Primula obconica is 
a real improvement. In my childhood I used 
to be fascinated by the* colour of Paris 
dragees or sugared Almonds, and their deli- 
i mauves, pinks, and roses are exactly 
reproduced in some plants of a splendid 
strain of P. obconica, which I bought lately- 
and which, no doubt, are the same as those 
recently seen by Gardening Illustrated’s 
I appreciative reporter of Royal Horticultural 
Society shows. The flowers are, individually 
from 1 inch to 1.1 inches across, while the 
leaves arc not larger or coarser than in the 
old-fashioned strain, with its small, lilac or 
pinkish flowers. The effect of half-a-dozen 
plants, varying from pure blue-lilac to deep 
rosy-pink, grouped in the conservatory, & 
exquisite. It is claimed for these new, laroe- 
flowered Primulas that they do not sting so 
much as the old ones did/ but, although I 
am among those susceptible to the irrita¬ 
tion, I found it never very Formidable and 
we can easily avoid touching the undersides 
of the leaves. 

A single lilac Primrose.—Two or three 
years ago Messrs. |&nd Morgan 
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catalogued seed of a single, lilac, “ old- 
fashioned M Primrose (P. Veris hortensis). 
Plants from this seed, which they now no 
longer supply, gave quantities of flowers of a 
most lovely and delicate shade of pinkv-lilae 
—in fact, the sweet old double lilac Prim¬ 
rose in single form. There was no sugges¬ 
tion of bunch growth about them, which I 
think an advantage, as I prefer inv Prim¬ 
roses to be Primroses, and not hybrid Poly¬ 
anthuses, and they had a very great charm 
and refinement. Can anyone tell me where 
this strain can now be obi timed T 

M. L. Williams. 


DAIILIA NOTES. 

At this time of the year thousands of young 
plants from cuttings are being reared by 
those who specialise in this flower, and they 
are usually ready for sale by the first of May. 
There is no reason, however, why amateurs 
should not raise their own, provided, of 
course, there be a stock of old tubers to pro¬ 
duce Cuttings, as they are not by any means 
difficult to propagate. The plan, simply, is 
to put old roots in a warm temperature, half 
burying the same in soil or ashes, then pro¬ 
vide moisture. In a lew days young shoots 
will ap|>eur. The e are cut off with a sharp 
knife when about 3 inches long, taking care 
that at the base there shall be a small por¬ 
tion of the uld tuber. Either put the cuttings 
singly into very small pots or from four to 
half-a-dozen around the edges of those 
4 inches in diameter. Use soil in which a 
goodly portion is leaf-mould, with the 
addition of sand. Water thoroughly after 
pressing the cuttings in firmly, then shade 
from the sun and sprinkle them overhead 
every day. Directly rooting has taken place 
the cuttings should be putted singly and 
placed in cool frames. When procured from 
a nursery the plants are usually sent out of 
pots, and they should be potted without 
delay. It is not snfe to plant Dahlias in the 
open before quite the end of May, therefore 
we have time, by duly repotting them, to 
obtain sturdy, good sized specimens to be 
ready at that period. A cool, moist 
atmosphere and plenty of water are what 
they require to bring them to that state. 

Meantime, the ground should be prepared. 
Deep digging and abundant manuring, w ithin 
reason, ure nece sary, because the plant is a 
gross feeder, and one of the first to suffer if 
the ground becomes at all dry. It is best to 
provide beds, or a piece of land with no other 
plants growing amongst them ; although 
Dahlias may be dotted here and there in 
mixed borders with much effect. In this in¬ 
stance holes about 2 feet wide may be pre¬ 
pared by stirring the earth deeply and adding 
manure. When planted together it is well to 
allow plenty of room for each plant, 3 feet 
cither way not being too much. In fact it 
will be better to give another foot, especially 
if it be intended to produce exhibition 
blossoms. The types of Dahlias have become 
very numerous. There are Cactus, show, pom¬ 
pon single, decorative, pmony-flowered, and. 
fait the collarette Dahlias, all more or 
Wworth cultivating. The two first-named 
types are those the most favoured for com¬ 
petition, the Cactus especially, and these are, 
undoubtedly, the most handsome. Those who 
show for prizes soon learn the value of being 
up-to-date, and for this reason four new 
'Cactus varieties are named: Miss Stredvvick 
/soft yellow, suffused pink), Florrie Welle 
rosy-carmine), Golden Wave (yellow), Olym¬ 
pic (crimson). A good selection for; ehoiv 
would be the following: C. E. \\ilkms 
(salmon-pink), Dr. Hay Appoton (lemon, 
rimded pink), Glory of Wilts «Wp wllow), 
Harold Pecrman (yellow), II. H. lliomas 
crimson), Monarch (bion«), Mrs. Douglas 
Fleming (white), Mrs. T. VV. W dim (mauve), 
PrtL Donna (white), Satisfaction (soft 
■ i.\ The Imp (very dark). A se.ection for 
eTscl' in the garden would include: Arthur 
Pickard (salmon-pink), Buttercup (deep 
vellow), c. E. Wilkins (salmon-pink). Con- 
.uest maroon), Flame (orange-red), Johan- 
^ hiirir /bronze), Mary Furrier (scarlet), 
Slm Cha li wvatt (white), Rev. A Bridge 
lurfo. ■ L\ R 'p W. Jamieson 

{yeTtow and me)!’ Snowdon (white), Sweet- I 


briar (mauve). A dozen good show varieties 
are : Arthur Rawlings (light crimson), Chief¬ 
tain (deep lilac), Edward Mawley (crimson), 
Florence Tranter (blush, edged purple), John 
Walker (white), Maud r'ellowes (blush-white], 
Mies Cannell (white, tipped pink), Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone (soft pink), Perfection (buff), R. T. 
Rawlings (yellow), Tom Jones (yellow, edged 
mauve), William Rawlings (crimson-purple). 
First-rate pompons are: Bacchus (scarlet), 
Daisy (amber), Douglas (inaroon), Ganny- 
mede (light amber), George Brinkman 
(white), Ideal (yellow), Madeline (primrose, 
edged purple), Montague Wootton (white, 
edged pink), Nelly Broomhead (mauve), 
Nerissa (soft rose), Tommy Keith (red, tipped 
white), Sunny Daybreak (apricot, edged red). 

The following are excellent singles: 
Columbine (rote), Fugi San (bronze yellow 
and crimson), Kitty (rosy-mauve), Leslie 
Seale (silvery lilac). Madonna• (soft pink), 
Miss Moreland (crimson), Miss Roberts 
(yellow), Peggy (orange and crimson), 
Princess of Wales (soft pink), Snowdrop 
(white). Not the least showy of the Papony- 
flowered sorts are Bertha von Suttner 
(salmon-pink), Codsall Gem (yellow'). Geisha 
(yellow, suffused scarlet), Liberty (scar¬ 
let), Merveille (orange), Ituskin (pink, shaded 
crimson), South Pole (white). Among the 
collarettes there are: Exposition de Lyon 
(crimson), Gallia (rose-pink), Henri Farnian 
(claret), Mme. Gygax (yellow' and crimson), 
Maurice Rivoire (claret), Mme. F. G. 
Bruant (purple shade). Souvenir de Che- 
banne (yellow). Souvenir de It. Bernadeau 
(rose-pink). The collarettes are single 
flowers with disc and small central petals 
varying in colour, and they are certainly 
quaint. Mostly of French origin, they are 
likely to be much improved in the near 
future. II. S. 


sliallow rooting, and star the dark earth 
prettily. When once this little plant takes 
kindly to the soil it will renew itself from 
year to year by seed. With the self-sown 
plants flowering and seeding at different 
times of the year, there ia scarcely a month 
when Borne may not be found in bloom. It 
Is an invaluable plant for the rock garden, 
for its companionship will not injure the 
rarest alpine, and if it is inclined to crowd 
them it is easily pulled up. It occasionally 
dies out after the manner of Linaria alpina. 
Some years ago it suddenly appeared in a 
reserve garden abuut 200 yards distant from 
where it. had never been sown. Possibly, 
seed might have been adhering to some plant 
or bulb that was brought there from the 
other garden. At any rate, its appearanc? 
was welcomed, nnd it has now spread over a 
large portion of the ground. It is known in 
this country by the popular name of Violet 
Cress, and in America is known as Diamond- 
flower.— Wyndham Fitzherbbrt. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


THE VIOLET CRESS (IONOPSIDIUM 
ACAULE.) 

One of your correspondents wrote in praise 
of this a short time ago. It seems strange 
that in two or three of our best seed cata¬ 
logues this is merely mentioned as “an 
annual, with lavender flowers, 2 inches 
high,” or the like, and nothing is said of its 
best charm—the coming of its bloom in winter 
if seed is sown (or sentiored) Into in summer. 

This w inter I have had it all over Rose beds, 
which have no hedge or shelter of any kind, 
in a very windy position. It began to bloom 
in December, and has been in sheets of 
blossom till now, except for a very few 
days’ collapse in the hard frost in February. 

It looks lovelier now, .with a few clumps of 
purple Violets among it. When I want- a 
flat table decoration, I fill some low bulb- 
bowls or green pottery saucers with wet 
sand, then with a trowel scoop up a clump I sonlana - 
of the Violet Cress with an inch of earth 
under it, and pat the whole into shape in 
the saucer. It lives for weeks. I lift it also 
to carpet my pots of Hyacinths and Tulips. 

It being but an annual, one does not grudge 
the little plants. Single plants, an inch high 
and wide, in full flower, are a delight to 
children in the little toy’ flower-pots sold for 
“Pixie’s plants,” but thev must be lifted in 
flower from the garden.—V. Fuchs, Walden , 
Staplehurst. 

- This charming little Portuguese an¬ 
nual should be grown in every garden. 

Seed sown in the open border in the spring 
will produce countless seedlings, which will 
flower in a short time. After they have 
bloomed the plants seed freely. The seed 
will germinate almost at once, and bv the 
end of November the young plants .will be in 
bloom. Through the whole of Deceml>er and 
January, and the greater part of February, 
the Ionopsidium will be in full flower, and 
will present a delightful picture, forming a 
mat of pnle lavender about 2 inches in 
height, which only commences to go out of 
bloom in March. In one place where it was 
sown above Chionodoxa giganten, the blue 
and white flowers of the latter speared 
through the blossoming carpet of the Ionop- 
sidiurn with very pretty effect. Some self- 
sown seedlings appear at considerable dis- I 
fcances from the main colonics, but they are I 
never pulled up. They do no harm, are very 1 
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Michaelmas Daisies. -Will you please uk 
twelve good Michaelmas Daisies, about 5 feet to 
<5 feet? I prefer them with large flowers, like Mr- 
Kayner and Lif Fardell. and do cot care for Hum 
like Top Sawyer. I like cordi/olius forms, if tall 
growers.— Aster. 

[Despite the fact that you already pc*set* 
seven varieties of the Novae-Ang!i« eel you 
are still without some of the best, and we 
give them, seeing you require large-flowered 
sorts and tall growers. Their name* are 
Melpomene (brilliant purplish-blue), Ryeeroft 
Purple (colour very intense), Treasure (rose 
and purple, very large), and W. Bowman, 
which is one of the best. To these you could 
add Climax, at once the largest and the finest 
of all the blue-flowered varieties, Arclurw 
(deep blue, bronzy foliage, and blackish 
stems, very distinct), Mavourneen (mauve 
and pink), Wm. Marshall (dear mauve, and 
one of the best of the Novi Belgii gro®p'- 
Your collection should also include white 
Spire, Thirza, and W. J. Grant, all beauti¬ 
ful and distinct. Of cordifolius varieties, 
Albulus, Edwin Beckett, eiegans. and gigin- 
teus are all delightful. A. ericoides Desire, 
though only 3 feet high, we must include in 
the moi-t select 6ct of these flowers. At the 
base it is quite of the stay-at-home type, 
though its heads of blossoms may reach a [J 
yard or more across. In decoration it is the 
equal of the best of the cordifolius set.] 
Anemone ranunculoides pallida. ~Thwn« 
the prettiest of the varieties of the Yellow 
Wood Anemone known to me. The flowers 
are of a soft, almost sulphur yellow, and cl 
good size for a form of A. ranunculoides. It 
ici an excellent little Windflower to associate 
with such us A. npennina, or A. Robin 

.. Like these it delights in a free sou 

... a shady spot, and there are few gardens 
where it cannot be accommodated in this wav. 

By the way, what has become of the white 
and purple varieties of A. ranuncnloidei 
which are on record? We hardly need the 
white form, but there is surely a place ir. the 
garden for a purple one.— S. Arnott. 

Training Clematises.-Those who grow 
ing Roses generally take peed care that toe aw¬ 
are trained out in order to prevent ccnlusion. an 
also so that one may have the best display, but iw 
same people who have Clematises under their 
seldom think it necessary to trouble about them »• 
yond, j»erhi>pe, tying up'the mass of new grow™ « 
the commencement of a season. and by tne inw 
the plants flower they are. to use an expression 
sometimes hears, "in a jumbled me??. 
this may be avoided, and much better results oe _ 
tained, if, now that the shoots are growing, tiff * 
tied out as they grow to n wire frame or iw - 
This will necessitate some trouble, but it i* 
worth it, for the flowers are seen better, alia j _ 
wall or lattice, or whatever the plants nrc pro 
over, becomes more equally covered with botu w< « 
and blossoms.—W. F. D. 

Honesty (Lunaria).-I know some 
very Tond of bum-lies of Honesty pods about 
rooms, and in particular those whose taste m 
antique furniture. One lady whom I k-ow «i . 
grows the plants so that she may have plenty ot 
sprays about the specimens of old furniture w 
she prizes. There is a quatntnrss about tne P'\t’ 
silver pods that is always pleasing in a room, 
ally whore it is not possible to have niaay <> 
flowers during the winter months. Now is‘» f 
to sow the seed iu the open ground on a s i 
border. The plants should be given plenty cl * 

when pricked out and planted in their permsw 
quarters by October for blooming another vear-m ai t 
tlie purple and white should be grown.-tt**®*** 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

MUSCARI AZURECM. 

Ijt the early part of the year we not infre¬ 
quently in many amateurs’ gardens Croci 
and Snowdrops, but how seldom do we find 
the Muflcari or Grape Hyacinths employed. 
At any rate, in my part of the country it is 
very exceptional to see them grow n ! It is 
surprising that this should be tnc case when 
they have so many good points. As far as 
my experience goes, they are easily grown, 
are very showy, last a long while in Bower, 
and are inexpensive. To iny mind, one of 
the prettiest of these Grape Hyacinths is 
Mocctri siureum — I believe, correctly 
named flyacinthus azureus. The flowers are 
of a beautiful Cambridge blue, and the truss 
is aomewhat pyramidal in shape, the lower 
flowers developing first. This gives the spike 
a less rigid and formal aspect than is gener¬ 
ally wen in Muscari botryoides. 

the accompanying illustration suggests in 
a modest way the charm of these little Hya¬ 
cinths and it will be noticed that each in- 


flowera, arranged in a bird’s foot-bk© form 
and nice glaueuue leaves. It is an excellent 
plant for the rock garden in a mild dintrict, 
and should always have a sheltered position, 
as in some gardens it succumbs to severe 
seasons. Like the others of th© race, it is 
easily propagated by cuttings. A light and 
dry soil suits it best, and it should have 
plenty of sun.—S. A. 

Edelweiss (Gnaplinlium Leontopodium) 
(syn. Leontopodium alpinum). — This is one 
of the easiest of plants to grow, and no rock 
garden should be without a few clumps. It 
1 delights in a sunny position, and if planted 
in a mixture of half-sandy loam and half 
old mortar-rubble there is no difficulty what¬ 
ever in its cultivation. Given th© above 
position and soil, the downy foliage is whiter 
than when the plants are gTown in ordinary 
garden soil. The folfftge dies down in the 
late autumn, and the plants are to all ap 
pearanee dead during the w inter months. To 
maintain a stock of flowering plants, a few 
seeds should l>e sown annually, and the seed¬ 
lings grown on to take th© place of th© old 
plants when thev die out. The seeds germi¬ 
nate freely, especially if sewn as soon as they 
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Muscari azurcum. From a photograph by Mr. R. .1. Malby % U oAjonL 

diuduivJ bell is very much like an open are ripe. When sown at this time the seed- 
waier 0 f the Dutch Hyacinth, whereas the lings are allowed U> remain in the seed pot 
Ungears proper have a very restricted open- until the following spring, and then when 
ln g. The foliage is very much like that of grow th commences they are potted up singly. 
|h« Scillos and Chionodoxa, and does not Grow on in pots through the season and 
wt & great while. I prefer to see these plant out in tiieir permanent quarters in the 
Lrape Hyacinths planted in irregular drifts autumn. If preferred, they may be wintered 
ijnder the lee of some draped stone, or, in frames and planted out early in the follow- 
"here possible, growing in a zig-zag fashion J ing spring. When seeds have to bo pro- 
^er the rock garden. Being quite small in cured through a seedsman, the most suitable 
re-only gome 6 inches high—they lend time for sowing is during the early part of 
Hiuclves to employment in even the April.—E. C. Pooley. 


~ -.ii ploy me nt in even 
ravlesi garden. They do not seem to re 
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Antirrhinums. 


Antirrhinum Aparina, A. 


f n >' *F*cial soil, provided it is not too glutinosum, and A. eempervirens are excel- 
1 h f v * fhem in various situations, in- lent for growing in the dry, sunny spots in 
udin ? drier parts of a bog-bed, and i the rock garden. They are also ideal sub- 


#r — ui » LKjg-ucu, juiu * tne tock garuen. w 

ill tiinv * equally well everywhere. Thev jects for old walls, ns they stand dry weather 

I'JOt rV.irflonIux-1** U -_* t. . _ _ \ J .. ml n ___ /I*-.!.* n 



,f «oil on to them. After 

dn^ nn ^^ Ua:iL:l ‘V s 8lf ed aro often pro- 
^ . and the fruit is almost as ornamental 
* me flowers. Reginald A. Malby. 

eJS"!? 1 ** Stonecrop.-Sedum pul- 
^ BirdVfoot Stonecrop, is a very 
low growing one, with pretty pink 
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habit of growth, hence it. is necessary to 
afford the plants a position where their 
growths rnav hang over a ledge. The soil 
should consist of sandy loam, with a liberal 
quantity of old mortar-rubble mixed with it, 
and the position should be thoroughly 
drained, as excessive moisture round the 
plants causes the stems to deeny. Propaga¬ 


tion is easily effected by cuttings taken in 
July and inserted in sand, keeping them in 
a close cold-frame until they are rooted. 
They may also be increased from 6eods sown 
in April, plants raised in this way flowering 
the following season. A. Asarina is an 
Italian species with rnther woolly foliage and 
rambling growths. The flowers are creamy- 
white, with a small patch of yellow in the 
throat, and are produced from the axijs of 
the leaves. A. glutinosum produces an 
abundance of yellowish-whit© blossoms the 
flowers of A. sempervirens being white. 
During very wet weather in the winter over¬ 
head protection is very beneficial.—E. C. P. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

It bus been the cu&toxn with many Chrya- 
authemum growers for several years pT-t to 
adopt a system of stopping and timing their 
plants in the early spring, with the object 
of ensuring the development of second- 
crown buds within a given period in the 
succeeding August. Many make light of 
this manipulation of the growths, regarding 
the practice as quit© unnecessary. and in 
some oases harmful. I am aware that an in¬ 
discriminate stopping of Chrysanthemums is 
most unwise, but when the practice is fol¬ 
lowed with due consideration for the pecu¬ 
liarities of each variety, and with the object 
of achieving by artificial means what could 
not be obtained naturally, then stopping and 
timing arc distinctly helpful to the grower. 
Many plants of -the best exhibition Chrys¬ 
anthemums may have failed to make a 
natural break at this period, and that being 
so, it will not be possible to procure the 
much-desired second-crown buclt* in August 
next, unless the plnnts nre stopped forth¬ 
with. In many instances second-crown buds 
arc the only buds that represent the varie¬ 
ties in proper form, and as these second- 
crown buds can only bo assured by now 
pinching out the point of the growth of the 
plants, growers of large flowers for exliib - 
tion should stop the shoot© if this ha© not 
been already done. Those who are nol pre¬ 
pared to treat their Chrysanthemum* in th a 
manner at once should understand that their 
chances of being able to show good blooms 
will be very remote. For this reason, there¬ 
fore. pinch the plant©, and a© an indication 
of the varieties that take kindly to this 
treatment at the present time let me point 
out a few of the more popular sorts in an 
up-to-date collection: —J. II. Silsbury, 
Edith Smith, George Hemming, G. J. Bru- 
gard, Lady Conyers, Lady Talbot, Le'gli 
Park Rival, Master James, Mrs. Norman 
David, Mrs. \V. Knox, Rev. R. D. Eves, Sir 
Frank Crisp, Superb, Valerie Green ham, 
Walter Jinks, William Gee, Algernon Davis, 
Chas. Beckett, and Gladys Blackburn. The 
foregoing will suffice to indicate the char¬ 
acter of the plants that should be slopped 
forthwith. A fairly large proportion of those 
mentioned in the foregoing list, would have 
been better served hsvd the plant© been 
©topped a fortnight since, but by dealing 
with them at onee, and by keeping the plants 
on the dry side for a time, they may develip 
shoots more quickly in consequence. In 
other respect© these plant©, and those, too, 
that are to be grown to develop first-crown 
buds, should be given fairly hardy treat¬ 
ment. The plants should be sheltered from 
cold and cutting winds, but should more 
genial weather ensue removo the lights en¬ 
tirely during the day. See that plants tint 
have received their shift into either 5 inch 
or 6-inch pots are spaced out so soon as 
they are growing freely. Tho free circula¬ 
tion of air through the plants while they nre 
in the frames is important. Water only 
when the soil in the pita is dry, and give 
enough to thoroughly ui<.i«ton the soil. 

Successive batches of plants to be grown 
for decoration should be potted on when 
they are sufficiently well rooted; or whon 
thev have filled their present pots with roots. 
It is a great mistake to allow plnnts to re*, 
main in the small pots when they have ined 
up the plant food therein. Growers should 
realise that the free-flowering, decorative 
Chrysanthemums should b© grown a& wo n ** 
the large exhibitionib^.1Vo^ llting4 , 
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ORCHIDS. 

de.vdrobium delicatum. 

This iostralwn Dcndrobium w seldom seen 
w Orchid collections. The illustration repre- 
waLs R well-grown and finely-flowered epeci- 
ne'n. the blooms being pure white and 

fiishdv s P olte<1 011 ^ Ji P* Tlie 0rc,licl Com ' 
cute© of the Koval Horticultural Society 
avur-iod a botanical certificate to the species 
on February 28th, 1911, when a fine plant 
was exhibited by Sir Trevor Lawrence. In 
groKth the plant is very similar to the well- 
known D. Kingian urn—in fact, for a long time 
it was thought to be a variety of that species. 

It is well Worth adding to any collection 
whenever obtainable, especially where white i 
flowers sre required. The blooms remain 
fresh for a long time, which is a matter of I 


care in affording wafer is necessary. The 
safe plan is to keep the soil well on the dry 
side till new roots are seen pushing their 
way toward the sides of tne pot, when the 
I quantity may be gradually increased, so that 
I by the time the new pseudo-bulbs commence 
to form an abundance of moisture is being 
given. Whilst growth is being made the 
J plant should be given the lightest position 
available in the cool or intermediate-house, 
and as near to the roof glass ns possible. It 
delights in plenty of fresh air at all times, so 
the nearer it can be placed to an open ven¬ 
tilator the better. Immediately growth is 
completed the plant should be placed in a 
sunny position in the cool greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. During the summer some growers 
expose plants of this section for a consider¬ 
able time in the open air, generally hanging 
them on to the boughs of trees, and with very 


on to sides and ends of shelves, forming shadow 
troughs, which are tilled with granite chipping*. 
In spring, summer, and autumn the plants stand on 
the chipping*, which are kept well damped, but in 
winter the plants are raised on inverted pots and 
pans, w ith the twofold object of bringing them nearer 
the glass aud to guard against a chili from the damp 
chippings when severe frost prevails outride. r Ihe 
temperature from end of November to end of 
February, 55 degs. to (55 dogs., on very frosty night* 
sometimes goes down to 50 dogs.; from early March 
to middle of June. 55 degs. to GO degs. in night, in 
mild weather GO degs., daytime 65 dees, to 70 degs.. 
tire-heat up to HO degs. sunny days; June. July, and 
August, GO degs. to G5 degs. night. 65 degs. up to 
90 degs. daytime, according to weather; September. 
October and early November, same as spring. On 
sunny days the temperature soon drops after six p.m. 
to 70 degs. and below, but I keep it steady between 
65 degs. and GO degs. by tire-heat. The house is never 
really eloped at any time, unless frost threatens; but 
no matter how hot in the day, I never open the door. 
Is this right'/ The path is made of ashes, leaf-mould 
and earth under stages. Tank under front stage 
holds 200 gallons of rain-water. I never syringe or 
water with any but soft water. There are two row* 
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portance to those who require flowering good results. If the plants i 
junta * or ^oration. The plants should l>e plenty of air when growth is 
in the smallest receptacle possible, not only fail to bloom sat 
in g preferably to baskets, as the plant usually decline in health. 

. easily removed when it becomes If, when the plant is in bloc 


» r *P Dt ^ ie plant, requires 

Uii^ depth of compost, the pots should 
A t <li«t€ three parts of their depth , 
Wr^7 r ° ck «’ over Ul0s<3 Placing a thin 
d'Au ' p)a ? num iloss. The best and most 
Coll<M6l ' s of «qual parts of 
d * u br ? anU Pol ypo<lium fibre, both 
loJLr a , ken ^ und mixed 

iwVvol m i • , 6lLad crock* may l>e incor- 

fouiJ? t t!n L l (kainag€ * Pot the P lant 

Wo?Tv ^ lm * rtm g a few living 
The over the surface, 

itxm, B hnw* e ? \ n a growing cou- 

drr, n , whether the compost is wet or 

p«%tk comma * or re P°tii»g is when 
uces, and after potting great 
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good results. If the plants are not afforded 
plenty of air when growth is completed they 
not only fail to bloom satisfactorily, but 
usually decline in health. 

If, when the plant is in bloom, it is stood in 
a cool, dry house, the flowers will last for five 
or six weeks in good condition. 
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ORCHIDS IN GREENHOUSE. 

I hWE a greenhouse, a lean-to. 14 by 10, facing south, 
roof nearly flat, causing a good deal of drip in winter. 
Owing to the close proximity of houses it gets no sun 
between early November and end of February, but from 
now onw ard get.* fall sun uutil live p.m. 'Ihe staging 
is all round. The wall at back is 8 feet high, lu 
front of greenhouse runs a brick pit the whole length, 
reaching up to sidelights; width of pit, S feet; parti¬ 
tion between pit and greenhouse, wood, well per¬ 
forated for air. 'When one of the lights is drawn 
i down 1 inch a good supply of air parses into gri t n- 
1 house over pijies. At least one light is o|>en, except 
when the outside temperature falls below 45 degB. 
I Staging in greenhouse is open, hut shelves are placed 
all round in tier fashiou. Strips of wood are nailed 


of 4-inch pipes round front, end. and back. I syringe 
the plants with tepid soft-water, according to* state 
of weather, from March to October, some days a 
regular drench, others just a sprav, or none at all 
if unsuitable conditions prevail outside. Any plants 
that happen to get dry are dipped into the tank 
All thcCypripediums when growing frcelv and pushing 
up their flowers are watered with Clay’s once a 
week. My object is to grow plants suitable for the 
dining-room window, also to provide uncommon coat 
flowers, and to have a Cypripedium of some kind in 
flower the whole year round. At present in mv 
dining-room are Onndium Barcodes, with tlirie spikes 
(fine plant); Cymbidum ebvirneum. with two spikes- 
Cypripedium vilkv-um and C. Hnrrisianum albcns’ 
small plants, each with one flower. My home Is very 
much overcrowded, but I find that Orchids, particularly 
in summer, grow better in this overcrowded or juu-Me 
fashion than they do when given more room-1 ho 
atmospheric conditions more natural thus The 
shelves at the buck are iu the hottest part of tho 
bou*e, and when the blinds are down only half 
way, of course, they are in the shade. Would CvDri- 
podium mvi iim, C. hcUatulmn. C. concolor. C 
; troys. C. Kothschlldlanum, C. Curtisi. C Stouel 
» etc. do well on these -shelve*? Do they require to 
be kept dry iu wmter?-SlmulA ttui r , 6 un ever bo 
allowed to slnue on a Cvq^ifwIrldKiT^'WhV I u*>k this 
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to because one sunny day, the last week in February, 
two Cypripediums—C. villosura and C. Leeanum—stood 
at the west end in the sun. The former was badly 
scorched, but Leeanum, if anything, was the better 
for it. I enclose the leaves of one or two Cypripe¬ 
diums. Why have they gone like this? Is it sun¬ 
shine or too much ,heat by fire? The young growths 
on these plants are growing away well.—C. 8 pe.nd- 
love. . 

[The temperature of your house, and the 
general treatment of the plants, are about as 
they should be. If the ventilation is both at 
top and bottom it would not be good prac¬ 
tice to have the door open also, as it would 
cause too much draught, and the current of 
dry air would not be beneficial to the in¬ 
mates. To prevent so much drip in the house 
during winter, nail some thin strips of zinc 
on the bars and rafters from the top to the 
bottom, making the zinc a trifle wider than 
the woodwork, so that the moisture could 
run down on each side. It is a good plan to 
wash the glass occasionally, also to see that 
the laps are clean of dirt," etc. The Cypri¬ 
pediums you mention, with the exception of 
C. Rothschildianura, C. Curtisi, and C. 
Stonei, should do well on the shelf. These 
thrive best when subjected to more 
atmospheric moisture, which they would 
obtain if grown down on the stage with other 
plants. The plants of Cvpripcdium niveum, 
C. concolor, c. bellatulum, and C. Godefroyie 
should be kept rather on the dry side during 
winter. A good plan is to give each plant a 
thorough watering when it becomes dry; 
then, when it is dry again, allow it to remain 
eo for a few days before affording more 
water. None of the Cypripediums care for 
sunshine, especially when it shines directly 
on the foliage. It is very difficult to sav 
without seeing the plants what is the cause 
of the leaves going off; it may be through 
extra sunshine, dryness at the root, or natur¬ 
ally through old age.] 


then the crushed or cubed pulp of four 
Bananas and cook slowly (where there is no 
danger of burning] until thick. (About 

fifteen minutes.) The addition of Lemon, 0 -- ^ . , 

Currant, or other tart fruit juice relieves absorbed by the bursting granules of starch, 
the intense sweetness, but does not detract a °d such a vegetable properly cooked and 


POTATO COOKERY. 

A normal, well-ripened Potato contains 
little more than enough moisture to be 




from the Banana flavour. 

Little Souffles.— Stir juice of two 
Lemons or other tart fruit into the mashed 
pulp of six Bananas and rub through sieve. 

Add one pint whipped cream, or whipped 
white of egg and cream mixed, and bake 
briskly, serving at once, or freeze as ice 
, cream. Raspberry or other flavouring may 
be added. 

Banana shortcake. Between the layers 
of a simple but sweetened biscuit-dough pour, 
just before serving, the crushed pulp of six 
Bananas into which have been stirred the 
juice of one Orange (or other slightly tart 
fruit), half a cupful of sugar, and the 
whipped white of an egg or cupful of 
whipped cream. 

Stewed Bananas. Peel six Bananas which 
are not too ripe ; cut in half crosswise and 
place in a saucepan with three-fourths of a 
pint of claret, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and a tablespoon ful of Ixuiion juice. Simmer 
for half an hour, then *et ofT to cool ; place 
on ice and serve with whipped cream. 

Apples or other fruit may be added. 

Banana pie.— Mash or grate a Banana, 
add yolks of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and three-fourths of a pint of milk 

in which has been dissolved a table spoonful 1 latter on the back of the range, covered with 
o cornflour. Let cook in double-boiler till a single thickness of cheesecloth. This suf- 
thick, then place in a pastry shell just baked. ~ 

Spread over the top a meringue made with 
the whites of the eggs and half-cupful of 
sugar ; set in the oven and let brown before 
serving. 


i served will present, when opened, the dry. 
glistening appearance and mealy texture 
which are a delight to the eye, the palate, 
and the digestion. 

One of the commonest mistakes is to par* 
the Potatoes before boiling. By this method, 
unless the thinnest possible layer is removed! 
the greater part of the mineral and proteii 
substance is shaved off with the skin, and a 
large percentage of what remains is dissolved 
out in the water used in cooking. It has 
further been proved by careful experiment 
that the Potato boiled in this wav lose* 
nearly 30 jx?r cent, of its substance by 
abrasion. The proper method, therefore, £ 
to wash the tubers thoroughly and to place 
them, jackets and all, in a kettle of boiling 
water. Since it-requires a high temperature 
to burst the starch granules, an operation 
closely'akin to the popping of Corn, the boil¬ 
ing should be maintained steadily until the 
Potatoes are soft; then the water should be 
poured off and the kettle set on the back of 
the range for a few minutes in order to 
evaporate the surface moisture. Finally peel 
and serve on a folded napkin in & warm! open 
dish, or if it is necessary to keep them hot 
for some time before sending them to tlw 
table, return them to the kettle and set the 


t'l* * 




Whipped Bananas.—To the pulp of five 
Bananas add the juice of two Oranges, the 


QARDEN FOOD. 

THE BANANA. 

This noble fruit is a blessing to the natives 
of tropical lands, and is, naturally ripened, 
an excellent food. But modern transport 
brings it to our doors almost, and makes it 
an important source of food for our own 
people also. Rapid as the transit is, the 

flavour of the fruit is not improved by travel, i , „ . . - *;■ “‘•“‘■■8 ^.., 

The fact that it must be gathered some time ^ P ln r \° t 1 OVO J\ lightly browned, 
before it.is ripe, to enable it to travel at all, ^ rvo '~ 4 ” 

and that the ripening is often effected in 
London cellars with the gas turned on, 
makes it impossible that it should come to 
us i.n its best condition of ripeness and 
flavour. In natural conditions it wants no 
cookery, but is best sun-cooked, but as we 
get it some cookery is desirable, as the heat 
dispels the stodgy flavour. Often, to put a 
few Bananas on a gridiron and turn them 
once is worth doing. Naturally rich in 
flavour, the scattering of sugar over it is not 
necessary. 

As to the best kinds, we in this country 
know very little, but of late years a fine red 
variety has come to our markets, and it is 
the best we have had hitherto. In countries 
in which the Banana grows freely several 
varieties are cultivated. 

Bananas with rice.—B ananas stewed or 


grated rind of one, a tablespoonful of sugar, 
a pinch of salt, and one fourth box gelatine 
dissolved in a little cold water. Chopped 
Nuts or candied Cherries may he stirred care¬ 
fully in. When cooled on ice beat in lightly 
a pint of whipped cream or whites of two 
eggs, and place in mould. 

Banana toast.—L ay slices of Banana be¬ 
tween thin bread, buttered, in baking-pan, 
ace in hot oven till lightly browned,’ 
immediately. Or make Banana pud¬ 
ding sauce with oiie pint milk, tabloapoon- 
ful each of butter, cornflour, and sugar, 
pinch of salt, and pulp of four Bananas 
stirred in just before serving, when pour 
the whole over slices of thin, crisp toast. 

Banana pudding. Mash six Bananas and 
add one tablespoonful of cornflour, rubbed 
«"o°th in half a cupful of cold milk. Add 
a half cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt, 
and place a layer of this in bottom of baking- 
dish Over this sprinkle crisp bread or 
cracker-crumbs mixed with one cupful of 
chopped Peanuts. Repent the alternation of 
layers, having two of each. On top sprinkle 
sugar and bake forty minutes in moderate 
oven. 

Banana fritters or pancakes.— Crush 
pulp of six Bananas, and to this add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, a little salt, a table- 


baked may be served with rice sweetened or spoonful eac 'h of butter and sugar, one and a * >otato ni ^ or cheese. 
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flees to protect them from currents of cold 
air, and at the same time permits the free 
escape of steam. Potatoes should never be 
served in a covered dish, for the retained 
steam is then condensed into water; this in 
turn saturates the starch and reduces it to a 
gummy, indigestible mass. 

Stemming in the jackets is preferable to 
boiling, for the vegetable does not come into 
direct contact with the water. It takes a 
little more time, however. Baking is, per¬ 
haps, the best method of all, for the Potatoes 
are literally cooked in their own liquid and 
all the nourishing elements are retained. On 
account of the internal moisture, their actual 
temperature w ill be considerably below that 
of the oven, and the latter should conse¬ 
quently be very hot, say from 400 degs. to 
500 degs. Fahrenheit. As soon as the 
Potatoes are done the skins should be pricked 
several times to permit the escape of steam, 
as well as of the unwholesome gases that are 
formed by chemical action. If they cannot 
be served immediately they should be broken 
open to prevent sogginess, after which they 
may be kept warm in the oven or on the 
back of the 6tove for an hour or 60 without 
detriment. 

The nearly universal custom of dressing 
Potatoes with either butter or gravyja due to 
a recognition of their lack of fat. Their 
value as food is materially increased by this 
addition, pure fat being tne most concentra¬ 
ted form of food that it is possible to obtain. 
The deficiency of albumen, one of the most 
important members of the muscle-building 
group, can largely be overcome by combining 
» L . . - • Potatoes 


.plain boiled, the rice heaped in the centre 
with a border of the fruit. 

Banana fritters (in halves).— Let Bana¬ 
nas stand for an hour in a deep dish with 
Lemon juice and sugar sprinkled over them, 
also the grated rind of an Orange, if con¬ 
venient. Then cut Bananas in half and dip 
each piece in batter. When brown, drain and 
serve w'ith sugar. 

Banana BLANC mange.—T o one quart boil¬ 
ing milk add one-half cupful of sugar, a 
pinch of salt, and three tablespoonfuls of 
cornflour dissolved in one-half cupful of cold 
water. When it thickens stir in the pulp of 
three large Bananas and the stiff-beaten i 
white of an egg. Set away to cool 
mould. Serve with thin custard sauce. 


half cupfuls of flour, and small teaspoonful of mnrSll0(i in th « customary style with milk and 
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Banana marmalade. —Make a syrup of two 
cupfuls of sugar to one of water and cook 
till it strings from the spoon. Stir into it 


baking-powder. Add beaten whites of eggs 
last, and drop from spoon into frying-pan. 
Ser^e as above. For pancakes make a 
thinner batter, putting fruit through sieve, 
and cook as for the regular pancake. 

Baked Bananas.- The Banana may be 
baked whole, one side of the skin being 
stripped back in this case, or it may be 
peeled and cut in halves or quarters. The’fruit 
should be placed in a baking-pan sprinkled 
with cinnamon, & lit-tlo sugar, a pinch of 
salt, and tiny bits of butter. PV>ur into the 
pan a half-cup of water and baste frequently 
while baking in a quick oven. Lemon juice 
may be substituted for cinnamon, making it 
| into a syrup before baking, then pouring 
over the fruit when placed in the oven, j 
Apples may be baked with the peeled j 
Bananas, with delicious results, adding a 
dash of Lemon juice. 


butter are better food than when eaten 
plain ; and Potato au gratin, if the cheese 
layer is sprinkled with bread-crumbs and 
dotted with butter, is an almost perfectly- 
balanced ration. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that when cheese is eaten, less meat 
is required at the same meal. 

Frying is not particularly to be recom¬ 
mended, save for the sake of occasional 
variety. When raw Potatoes are cut-up lor 
this purpose the same objection ohtains « 
when they are pared for boiling—the surface 
layer of mineral and protein matter is usua? 
sacrificed. This, of course, is not tlie c 
when cold boiled Potatoes are utilised V 
being brow ned in butter or dripping- l n * ■ 
case the fat sliould be very hot 
Potatoes are put in, so as to sear the eur 
and prevent loss of substance. 
Grnthmnn. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE ROSE QUEEN. 

A NEW hybrid Tea of sterling merit from the 
general standpoint, and seeing it was in full 
splendour on March 19th, when it received an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, obviously so as a forcing variety. In 
this department indeed it does not. so far as 
we remember, come into competition with 
iiny existing variety, hence should be wel¬ 
come. In length and strength of stem it is 


roots. Having secured the first good crop of 
blossom they can be shifted now, provided a 
little extra care is taken not to injure or un¬ 
duly disturb the roots. Where $-inch bones 
have been used to assist in the drainage the 
roots will be found in a mass around and 
among these. I would not pick out the bones 
as they will give food for a long time, and 
one does no good by disturbing such healthy 
roots. When mixing up fresh compost for 
pot Roses many make it too fine. Although 
the soil should be firm around the old ball, a 
very fine compost is not desirable. With the 


failures might be traced to the use of finely- 
sifted soil over-impregnated with artificial 
manures. At any rate my own experience 
confirms this. 

If the older ball of soil is thoroughly 
moistened throughout before repotting, there 
will not be so much need of watering before 
fresh roots have begun to work into it. On 
the other hand, if at all dry, a considerable 
amount of water is necessary to reach the 
centre of the old ball and roots. This has a 
tendency to wash out much of the nutriment 
! from the new T soil, and also to sour it some- 



Rose Rose Queen. From a photograph of flowers shoum by Mr. W. E. Wallace, Eaton Bray. 


ft . could be desired. The handsome and 
* a P*v flowers are of the Lady Ashtown 
5pc. with possibly more of the shade of 
.Moline Testout, and, as will be seen from 
I ulwtiation, of the decorative order. We 
( cmur a little to the name, which appears 
wraewhat of a misnomer in a variety in which 
at least, as 6hown, rose colour is certainly not 

conspicuous. 

repotting roses. 

h often happens that some Roses in pots, 
^Aich were not repotted just previous to 
forcing, are now much too_confined at the 
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compost in a suitable condition, neither wet 
nor dry, the firmness can be obtained much 
better "by pressing it down between the ball 
and the "pot with a piece of w ood. If this is 
done without too much soil being put in at 
a time, a uniform firmness is secured through¬ 
out without hard ramming. I have found 
great advantage from using a rather coarse 
compost. If the soil is naturally light, a few 
pieces of burnt clay, ranging in size from a 
Hazel to a Walnut, will hSlp matters. Roses 
are also partial to a few pieces of unburnt 
clay mixed with pieces of old cow dung of 
about the same size. No doubt many 


what. Nor would I fill the pots so full as 
many do. Surface space is very handy when 
applying dressings of manure or rich com¬ 
post later on. p. u. 

Weed in lawn (H. B. //.).—It is difficult to sav 
what the weed is without flowers. It looks as if your 
soil is very poor, and the only remedy we can euccest 
is to pull out the weed, and then give a good ton 
dressing of loamy soil and rotten manure, and wo W 
it well in with an old broom or a rake. Then in 
showery weather, apply some nitrate of soda’ to 
strengthen the Gra«. If this fails, then in the com 
mg autumn your best plan will be to have it deeolv 
dug. incorporating plenty of manure as the wort 
goes on and retarf it. if you can get good 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


April 20,1913' 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


TABLE DECORATIONS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Dear Sir,— Your correspondents question 
about table decoration, and your answer, net 
me thinking. May I try to give an idea? I 
liave had a little experience—not at all pro¬ 
fessional or trained—but it has been varied 
and .very practical. When one has to make 
& table look a credit to one’s home, and 
nothing to do it with but a few odd vases 
aud a hamper of miscellaneous flowers sent 
by a very kind friend, whose aim lias been 
to send a specimen of all the most beautiful 
things in a beautiful Devonshire garden to 
cheer up a Londoner’s jaded senses when 
this is the situation one cannot build up a 
decoration on conventional lines. Neither 
can we be conventional after coming to the 
country and getting attached to a garden that 
may perhaps excel in one or two things at a 
time and not much of that. 

I know you are right when you say that 
the receptacles must not detract from the 
interest of the flowers ; but if they harmonise 
properly they will not detract, however rich 
they may be. For that reason I would not, 
as vou do, taboo altogether the “handsome 
silver rose-bowl ” of your correspondent. I 
admit that it is heavy, but if we put heavy 
Rose blooms in it, or anything else heavy— 
P monies, double Asters, Rhododendrons, 
or the like the heaviness of the bowl is 
balanced, and the result may be good. My 
own difficulty with such a bowl would be to 
furnish the rest of the table, for if other re¬ 
ceptacles are used they must harmonise with 
the chief one. 1 think I should cut the knot 
by having no other receptacles, putting 
long or short trails on the white cloth with 
their stems in the one bowl. Such trails 
might be of a rambling Hose with more or 
less blossom on them, if there were Roses in 
the bowl, or slender Ivy if there were 
different flowers in the bowl. Another bowl 
very good for Roses and some other heavy¬ 
branching flowers is a common glass fish-bowl 
of large size—say about 6 inches or 7 inches 
across; this size for the middle, and two¬ 
penny or threepenny ones for the rest of the 
table" But in all these glass bowls you must 
dress the inside of the bowl as well as the out¬ 
side. There must be a few leaves on the 
lower part of some of the stalks, and perhaps 
a flower or a petal or two in the water. In 
this case the apparent weight inside the bowl 
balances the weight of flowers above the 
bowl. It is best to arrange the flowers and 
leaves in their bowls before pouring in the 
water. 

But why, oh! why “always Sweet Peas”? 
as your correspondent 6ays. I am so tired of 
the regular village flower show table decora¬ 
tions. Vou see nothing but Carnations and 
Gvpsophila in one. Nasturtiums in another, 
Sweet Pens in another, all alike year after 
year. Once I saw a wonderful novelty—a 
pink Rambler Rose with long sprays, at least 
6 inches to 12 inches long, arranged in 
arches. But oh ! for a change somehow ! 

Once I arranged a table at my own house 
with dark-blue finger bowls (I daresay they 
dated from William the Fourth’s time) and 
yellow Roses. The tea caterer did not like it; 
he never does like a change. Next year he 
brought a bunch of his own miserable Sweet 
Peas and some ugly epergnes that dated from 
the poorest style of mid-Victorian domestic 
art. I let him have them ; it pleased him. 
They matched his hired tea cups and spoons. 
Then I consoled myself with decorating the 
piano platform with long sprays of the whip¬ 
like Spirrca which was in full flower then. 

Of course, you are right about the feeble 
embroidery of the “table centre,” which de¬ 
tracts from the interest of the flowers ; but if 
the flowers are to be white they will not show 
up on a white cloth, aud then a simple light- 
blue silk centre, or some other well-chosen 
colour, will enhance the beauty of the 
flowers. Red, under an arrangement of ever¬ 
green, will make an otherwise dull table look 
all right. Or may be there is 6ome motive 
to carry out at some function. I remember 
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we wanted red, white, and blue. We had no 
blue flowers, but red and white flowers with 
a plain table centre of a rich dark blue satin 
had a splendid effect, and the stuff did not 
detract from the flowers. Necessity quickens 
invention, they say. One day here there were 
a village function and tables to be dreseed. 
Not a flower was in our garden—dried up in 
August—but an ocean of Heather outside it, 
so bunches of the Heather blossom put into 
ornamental boskete (not vases), and packed 
in tightly witli damp Moss round the stems, 
decorated our table well. 

Another invention, the result of necessity, 
was this : A tea-party of village matrons. The 
three or four tables “ w ill be so full of dishes 
of cakes and bread and butter that there will 
be no room for flowers,” said the waitresses. 
“Rubbish!” said I, and got out some toll 
vases. They did not match 6avc that they 
were all tall and narrow'. One on each table 
took little room among the dishes. Branches 
of Penis floribunda placed lightly in them 
careered joyously over the cakes and bread 
and butter, and happy faces looked under 
the sprays at one another across the tables. 

Surrey. O. P. CHILWORTH. 


THE DAFFODIL IN THE HOUSE. 
How often is the beauty of these flowers lost 
because of the foolish practice of unduly 
shortening the flower-stalks. I have fre¬ 
quently 6een this mistake made at shows as 
well as in the home. The flowers should be 
arranged in ns natural a manner as possible, 
but when the flower sterns are unduly 
shortened this is impossible. The free use of 
their own foliage is a point of importance in 
the arrangement of Daffodils. Foliage can be 
purchased of the florist., as market growers 
now send Daffodil foliage quite freely to the 
leading markets, and those who grow their 
own flowers can gather some leaves here and 
there from among their plants without 
damaging the prospects of the succeeding 
year’s display. A few days ago I visited 
Covent Garden Market to see what was being 
done with the Daffodil. The surprise to me 
is that the flowers ever reach the homes of 
the people in anything approaching a Fresh 
or undamaged condition. In comparatively 
few instances were the flowers carefully 
handled; a few well-known firms were 
especially careful to keep the blossoms fresh, 
clean, and undamaged, and they rightly 
charged more for so doing. But* immense 
quantities of blooms received but scant con¬ 
sideration, and when they reached their ulti¬ 
mate buyers I fear their beauty would be lost. 
Fresh flowers from one’s own garden, and 
a few fl'esh blossoms gathered each day, are 
infinitely to be preferred to the majority of 
the flowers that reach us through market 
sources. In arranging the flowers in the 
many and diverse receptacles, the main fact 
to be remembered is to avoid crowding. Be¬ 
cause the flowers may possibly be obtained in 
abundance it surely is no reason for using 
more flowers than are really necessary to 
display each one in natural fashion. 

D. B. Crane. 

GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

GOOSEBERRY MILDEW IN 1910-11. 
The annual report of the Intelligence Divi¬ 
sion, Part II., of the proceedings under the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 and 
1907, and the Board of Agriculture Act, 
1889 (section 2, sub-section 3), during the year 
1910-11, deals largely with Gooseberry mil¬ 
dew'. The year 1910 was, by reason of 
its generally wet and sunless character, 
peculiarly favourable to the development of 
this disease, although there is reason to think 
that its intensity was not greater on the 
whole, and in certain districts might have 
been less than in previous years. 

The disease in 1910-11.—The frequent 
rains of 1910 made it impossible to check the 
disease by spraying, and spraying, therefore 
was required by inspectors on very few occa¬ 
sions ; but a serious attempt was made to en¬ 
force early pruning, with beneficial results in 
most cased. In spite of slackness, ignorance, 


or carelessness on the part of some grower*, 
and of the fact that the disease gaius every 
year a firmer hold in those districts where 
uo proper precautions are taken, there is 
good reason, the report says, for thinking 
that it has made little progress in the 
counties where fruit growing is practised on 
a commercial scale. Careful records are 
being kept of the state of all gardens affected, 
and the field is being gradually opened for 
investigations into the conditions which are 
favourable, or otherwise, to the spread of the 
disease. In the administrative district 
comprising Worcestershire, Warwickshire, 
Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, Shropshire, 
and Herefordshire, the disease is still centred 
in the Evesham area, and very few cases are 
recorded outside that area. The general 
position in this district is considered satis¬ 
factory. In Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and 
Nottinghamshire a considerable number of 
new cases were declared, the disease appear¬ 
ing in several new' centres. The district 
comprising Norfolk, Isle of Ely, Lincoln¬ 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Northamptonshire con¬ 
tinued to be the most seriously affected, both 
as regards extent and intensity. In Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire the disease is described as “very 
bad,” and disense occurred on the fruit in 
sixty cases. In Bedfordshire there were 
fifty-two new cases, and no gardens were 
freed. In Kent the total number of infected 
premises was 1,065, of which 425 were de¬ 
clared free. In Essex and Suffolk 213 new 
cases were declared, chiefly in allotment gar¬ 
dens, and some of them are of long standing. 
In Middlesex thirty-six new cases are re¬ 
corded, in Hertfordshire fourteen, Berkshire 
fourteen, Buckinghamshire thirty-seven, Ox¬ 
fordshire fourteen. It should be noted that 
this is not a fruit-growing district in the mar¬ 
ket sense. In Surrey and Sussex seventy- 
nine new cases were observed. In Hamp¬ 
shire sixty-four new coses were found, in 
Devon one, in Cornwall one, in Wilts none. 
Tn the northern counties there was very little 
disease, the largest number of cases recorded 
being in Northumberland. Mcst of the 
disease could be traced with some certainty 
to infected bushes brought from the 60 uth. 
In Scotland there was little disease. 

The period most favoured for the reappear¬ 
ance of the disease in scheduled gardens is 
May, June, and July. A few cases do not 
show any disease until August, but this is ex¬ 
ceptional. As regards newly-infected gar¬ 
dens, the evidence does not support the 
theory that infection takes place early in the 
season. There is no certain evidence as to 
the date at which the disease grows in in¬ 
tensity, but it seems certain that there is, 
at any rate, a slight increase, both in ex¬ 
tent and intensity of the disease, during 
August. The second growth of the bushes- 
known as midsummer 6hoots — and the 
suckers are exceedingly liable to infection. 
There appears to be reason to suppose that 
the infective spores, or conidia, are not all 
liberated in the spring, and that the pw- 
sibility of infection is not exhausted in May 
and early June, but may continue through 
June and July and even into August. At all 
events, the greater part of the disease is due 
to reinfection from the soil. Cases also are 
cited from which it is inferred that 6pores 
which were formed in one year, and failed to 
germinate the next, have come into action 
again in the following year. If this be so, 
it follows that if the disease is neglected the 
amount of infection' will go on increasing 
from year to yenr, and eventually the mildew 
will get 60 strong a hold that even careful 
pruning will not remove all sources of in¬ 
fection, and the removal of the diseased wood 
must be carried out promptly for some years 
in succession before any appreciable improve¬ 
ment is made. If, however, this pruning i* 
carried out in proper time the disease "i” 
remain in a position of equilibrium for a 
time, and then will slowly begin to decrease. 

The impression that one gathers from the 
report is that many important points in re¬ 
gard to this mysterious and elusive disease 
still remain unexplained by anything nwre 
stable than hypotheses and assumptions. 
The important point, however, is that it is in* 
Original from 
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i wnbeofon growers, one and all, to do then 
itmotit towards seconding the efforts of the 
Card’s inspectors to keep the disease at bay. 
Eis the most, also the least, that can be ex¬ 
ited of them. This especially refers to 
Jmall allotment holders and owners of 

BEES. 

BEEKEEPING IN CORNWALL. 

Beks should be kept for various reasons— (1) 
as an interesting hobby; (2) as rent-payers ; ; 
l 3 j for the benefit of fruit growers and 
farmers: and (4) as the main source of in¬ 
come. I have kept bees for the past twenty- 
fire years. That dreaded disease known as 
the Isle of Wight disease, which destroyed all 
the bees there, and spread to the mainland, 
seriously reduced my apiary. I am happy to 
e»v that I have now discovered a remedy, and 
have now no disease among my bees. At all 
times I have made bee-keeping pay. It lias 
been my sole source of income for the past 
fifteen years, so it will be seen that bees may 
he kept not only as a hobby, but for profit 
also. I had nearly two tons of honey last > 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

MUTILATION OF LONDON TREES. 

In Gardening Illustrated of March 23rd 
a paragraph appears, headed “ Mutilating 
trees in London parks,” unsigned, unless 
“W.” is responsible, under which initial the 
following paragraph is signed. 

The writer refers in somewhat disparag¬ 
ing terms to Professor Bailey Balfour, 
F.R.S., and the absurdity of getting 
botanist to decide so important a matter as 
the correct pruning of town trees. He is 
evidently ignorant of the fact that Professor 
Balfour, besides being an eminent botanist, 
probably has no superior in this country in 
his knowledge of trees, their habits and re¬ 
quirements. It was for these reasons, doubt¬ 
less, that the authorities in London selected 
Professor Balfour to advise them as to the 
conditions that obtained in the pruning of 
trees in the London Parks. 

Trees require pruning according to their 
kind, habit, and situation. Nothing could 
be learned in Berkeley-square or the Thames 
Valley (as suggested bv the writer) as to the 
way in which trees should be pruned in, say, 


and this is a matter not of argument but of 
actual demonstration. Seriously, the beauty and 
size of London trees arc so remarkable that they 
deserve a study on the part of Scotch botanists 
and Scotch noblemen. Malformations should yield 
to the saw token they occur; but the annual 
mutilation of a noble tree like the Eastern 
Plane to get it to conform to some false and 
formal shape, as tee see in front of Buckingham 
Palace, is a needless and ignorant practice, even 
in the unlikely case of all the botanical learning 
of the universities afrbrovinx of it. —W. R.l 


SHRUB NOTES FROM CO. TIPPERARY. 
I enciose list of shrubs that have lived 
through last winter with a maximum of 
18 degs. of frost registered 12 feet from the 
ground. As the soil is gravel, and the garden 
well sheltered by trees, the same plants might 
not 6tand a similar amount of frost in a 
colder and heavier soil. The winter of 1909-10 
; proved more severe on tender shrubs than 
the pnst one, though the maximum frost was 
less, being 1G degs., but in 1909-10 the 
hardest frost came carlv in November, and 
there were .alternate spells of wet and frost 
all through the winter from October onwards, 


iikx 



An apiary in Cornwall. From a photograph by Mr. S. J. Goviev, Chascivatcr. 


and 1 have no trouble in disposing of 
| L obliged to buy all the good honey 
could get in order to supply my customers, 
r ‘amany or ders had to be cancelled owing to 
i* supply being exhausted. I sent off from 
1 wear-road Station over 18 cwt. of honey 
o one buyer alone, and in addition to inv 
1 ’ \ cro P * 80 M a little over £20 worth of 

>ear ; In ih * y ear 19J °> in ° r ^ r t0 

». honey, I removed a 

*2 ^ of ^es to Carnhelly Downs, 
Thom./*# 1 / 1 ’ there joined with Mr. 
Hondo*/ ^hoobnaster. Our success was 
the mC M Unfortunately Mr. Thoma6 left 
bourhood in 1911, and as the 
attend !°° 8 r€at for me to Personally 
W .^£ bM€ ' Is0ld »vout-a^r y ,t-a 
e, • T. Stapleton. 
mntar ' ^rch Town, near Ua,jh, 
Cornwall. 

Garden and Home 

l ' Ujr * o/ ail tk, . , tlth, rrvuted, with den rip - 

ntltiirg and armE?* P trt>e *< nrui shrubs, their 
Sco is, J TP?' lllustral «i on wood. Cloth, 
f!°wer Garden"*' i , 5a> f d ' " T he English 
/ a ^° 1* had finely bound in 

{f 01 * de ofict of C n ?*' 0/ all booksellers or 

* r *. UnS,£ c lLLU8TKATED . U, Furnival- 


the Processional Avenue, in front of Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. A pretty mess “artists and 
nature-lovers ” would make if turned loose 
in the London parks, unless they continued 
with their artistic sense the technical re¬ 
quirements of the various species in their re¬ 
spective environments. It is the possession 
of these combined qualifications that made 
the selection of Professor Balfour the very 
best one possible. 

Archibald Buchan-Hepburn. 

[I know the London parks and their trees 
well , and the plain fact is, the trees left to 
nature and their own pruning in many London 
squares and in the Thames Valley arc far finer 
than those that arc pruned with any motive or 
skill. / advise tlic writer of the above note, and 
Professor Balfour, too, to give some tune to a study 
of trees in London squares and parks; there they 
would learn the great superiority of natures 
pruning over the tree barbers work. I was 
looking at the trees in Manchester Square the 
other day, and was surprised at the beauty and 
dignity 'of some of them. And so it ts in all 
the London squares where the trees are let , 
alone. It would be a very good thing for the 
Edinburgh garden if it had any trees half as J 
fine as many of those now in London gardens , , 
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' while this year frosts came late, and with 
dry weather. Embothrium coccineum, 
Eupatorium Weinmannianum, Jasminum 
primulinum, Pittosporum Tobira (young 
plants), and Calceolaria integrifolia wore all 
killed in 1909-10, but suffered little injury 
this your. The following plants growing in 
the open survived this winter: Crmoden- 
dron Hookeri, Abutilon vitifolium, Drimys 
Winteri. Edwardsia grandiflorn, Pittosporum 
Mayi, P. eugenioides. P. Tobira, P. Co-1- 
lonsoi, Aralia Sieboldi, Salvia Grahami, 
Ozothamnus thyrsoides, Leptospermum, 
and Cordyline australis. The following, 
grown against a wall, also came 
through the winter: Fabinna imbricata. 
Daphne indica, Myrtle, Grevillea, Berberi- 
dopsis corallina, Mitraria coccinca, . Car- 
inichoelia australis, Teucrium lntifolium, 
Solanum jasminoides, Aloysia citriodora, 
Escnllonia organensis, Feijoa Sellowiana, 
Libonia floribunda. Of the Pittosporums, P. 
undulatum seems to be the least hardy, as 
two out of three plants appear to be killed. 
Clianthus magnificus, Calceolaria violacea, 
and Acacia affinis were all badly injured. 
Daphne indica commenced to flower before 
Christmas, and still has ^ ^OjOd ^number of 
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blossoms. Edwardsia grandiflora was un¬ 
injured against a wall, but in the open it lost 
all its leaves. However, the new growth is 
commencing again, and, strange to say,many 
of the flower buds are undamaged. Self-sown 
seedlings of Laurestinus and Sweet Bay, 
growing in the grass, were uninjured, though 
in 1880 large bushes of both these trees were 
cut to the ground. 

S. G. Parker Hutchinson. 

Castfo Lough , Co. Tipperary. 


BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM FOR A DRY 
BANK. 

It may seem somewhat superfluous to add 
anything to what has been written of tins 
common but beautiful evergreen. I saw, 
however, the other day the promise of a fine 
display, oir a eloping bank, planted some 
years ago, which has led to its advocacy 
for similar situations, for although growth 
here is by no means so vigorous as in shady 
places where the 6oil is deep and good, it is 
short and stocky, the wood ripening well, 
and the flowers and fruit produced in great 
profusion. The bank in question, eloping to 
the south, was poor, dry, and rough, and it 
was not proposed to incur expense in the pre. 
paration of the soil, so the suggestion was 
made that the higher part should he planted 
with Berberis and the lower with Hypericum 
calycinum. The result, as above noted, is 
very satisfactory, both having completely 
covered the ground, a few Birches scattered 
here and there relieving the flat surface. 
The Berberis foliage takes on a very fine 
bronze colour later in the year, but tne 
short stems and very thick setting of 
the leaves detract somewhat from the value 
in a cut form. The fruit, as noted, is very 
freely produced, and being ripe at a time 
when other fruit is plentiful, and, conse¬ 
quently, not claiming so much attention 
from the birds, is used in the making of a 
very excellent wine of a deep, rich colour 
and verv palatable. Its value for this pur¬ 
pose is not generally recognised in England, 
but in an article I came across the other day 
in an old gardening volume of nearly forty 
years ago it was stated that it was freelv 
used in some parts of the United States. It 
must be close on fifty years ago that I first 
made its acquaintance in an old Sussex farm¬ 
house. __ E. B. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oaks bearing acorns.-I should be very much 
obliged if you would kindly tell me-(l) Whether 
there are anv Ouka (common) which do nut bear 
acorns, and (2) whether there are male Oaks and 
female Oaks?-ED\VARD H. Bone. 

[We do not know of any kind of Oak 
which never bears acorns, although some 
trees fruit a great deal more freely than 
others. Neither do we know of any trees 
which bear male or female flowers only. 
Whether anyone has collected statistics deal¬ 
ing with the fruitfulness of Oaks we do not 
know, but we do not remember having seen 
any work of this nature.] 

The Norway Maple.— We are so apt to 
associate this species with woods and avenues 
that its virtues as a showy flowering tree are 
apt to be overlooked. Yet it is a really 
attractive tree when in flower, and has much 
the same effect as the Italian Maple, for its 
■yellow flowers are borne in umbels from 
axillary and terminal buds. As the common 
name implies, Acer platanoides is a native of 
Norway, but it is also found in other parts of 
Europe. Like our common Sycamore, it has 
developed a great many varieties, some of 
which are very different ‘from the type, and of 
a decorative ‘character. One of the most 
pleasing at the present moment is A. p. 
Schwedleri, a free-growing tree which differs 
from other kinds by its young leaves being of 
a lovely bronzy hue. The flowers are also 
different from those of the type, for they have 
the bronze, tint of the leaves developed to a 
less" degree. The Norw ay Maple is an easily- 
grown tree, and is well worth introducing to 
park or garden where it does not already 
exist-that is, to large gardens, for it is 
usually a mistake to plant large-growing trees 
in small gardens, especially when there is 
such a wide selection of email decorative 6uh- 
jects available.—D. 


FRUIT. 

PLUMS UNDER GLASS PLANTED OUT. 
The Plum can be grown to such perfection 
under glass that when it is lu-t a success in 
the open air it would well repay those who 
require the be>t dessert fruits to grow it thus 
in gardens. Under glass the fruits of the 
choicest varieties may be grown, and they 
are little inferior to a Peach or Nectarine. 
It is not necessary to have elaborate or very 
expensive structures—a lean-to house gives 
excellent results, the trees having, say, five 
to seven branches. The back wall can also 
be utilised, if the house is large enough. 
Failures with Plums often occur through 
gross roots, but in a bouse it is an easy 
matter to lift frequently and thus provide a 
mass of fine roots with an entire absence of 
gross or rank non-fruiting wood, which ends 
in gumming and canker. A wide or deep 
border is not necessary, as greater success 
will be secured by rich top-dressings and 
surface feeding. At the same time, I would 
advise retentive soil of good quality. Wiih 
glass culture it is an easy matter to make 
the soil suit the trees. 'Hie Plum requires 
lime to a certain extent. This can be given 
by the addition of limestone, grit, or old fine 
mortar-rubble, with a literal addition of 
burnt garden refuse or wood-ashes to a good 
loam. 

I do not advocate much heat—indeed, 
splendid results may be secured by merely 
giving glass protection. At the same time, 
there must be provision for abundant venti¬ 
lation, not so much in the way of an open 
sash here and there, but so that the whole 
house can be liberally ventilated at the 
season required. Only quite recently I saw 
a lean-to home devoted to these fruits on 
west wall with ventilation the whole length 
of the house and in front also. I have re¬ 
ferred to lifting, and -this is almost as im¬ 
portant as variety, ns all Plums, especially 
in a young state, make too much root-growth. : 
with an absence of fibrous roots, without 
which it is impossible to get short or fruiiful | 
spurs. It may be necessary for a few years 
at the start to lift the trees annually. It 
is surprising what good remits can l>e ob¬ 
tained in a narrow border, but in this case 
considerable attention is required in hot, dry 
weather in the wav of moisture. When ! 
planting, I would advise shortening back all 
coarse roots, planting firmly, and avoiding 
rich foods of any kind, as these, when neces¬ 
sary, can be given later on in the shape of 
liquid-manure or rich top-dressings. 

Of late years the Plum has been grown 
extensively under glass in pots, this mode 
of culture showing to what perfection the 
fruits can be grown in a small space with j 
timely attention. In cold districts I would 
advise glass culture for an early crop and 
also for the production of the best late varie¬ 
ties that hang a long time after the fruits 
are matured. For early work there are w oine i 
splendid kinds, such as Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
Denniston’s Superb, Early Transparent j 
Gage, Jefferson, Bryan "'ton Gage, Golden 
Esperen, and Comte d’Althan’s Gage. If 
these are not forced in any wav, but grown [ 
in a cool-house, they give grand late dishes. | 
To the above may be added Heine Claude 
de Bavay, Golden Transparent, and Crim¬ 
son Drop, often called Coe’s Violet, a. deli¬ 
cious fruit. If very fine fruits are liked. 1 
Washington dees well under glass. In some 
ca c es where it may not be possible to plant 
a largo house, wliat are termed fruit-cases 
answer admirably, provided the borders are 
not too rich and the trees frequently lifted 
to secure good fruiting wood. 

_W. B. H. 

Fertilising fruit and tomato blossom.— 

Various ways are recommended for distribut¬ 
ing the pollen to nsdst the fruit, to set, 
each, no doubt, satisfactory up to a point. 
Perhaps the plan, and it is frequently re¬ 
commended, of drawing a rabbit’s-taiT over 
the flowers is an easy, safe, and sure way 
of getting a good set'of fruit, and so it is 
under proper conditions. But, supposing 
the pollen is not sufficiently ripe for distribu¬ 
tion and the appliance used is not per¬ 
fectly dry, failure happens. It is well 


known that when the pollen is in a perfect 
state, and the branches or stems receive a 
slight shaking, the pollen will flo.U from 
flower to flower, and all will be well. It 
a great mistake, however, to suppose that 
when the conditions are nut so favourable 
and dull weather prevails, using the rabbit’s- 
tail will make up for these deficiencies. It 
cannot. The first aid towards securing a 
successful set during a spell of dull, wet 
weather is to keep the atmosphere of the 
house perfectly dry for a day or two-no 
damping down and no water allowed to re¬ 
main in the evaporating-pans. In this wav, 
at least the pollen is kept dry, and that' 
being so, there is a greater chance of secur¬ 
ing fruit than by collecting it daily on tfw 
homely contrivance referred to above.- 
R. P. _ 

CORDON CHERRIES ON WALLS. 
Often on walls between other trained trees 
there are spaces at command on which cordon 
Cherry-trees could be grown to advantage. 
The Cherry is an ideal tree grown thus, as it 
fruits so freely on spurs, and thus takes up 
little room. When grown as cordons, it U 
best to give a high wall, so that the leader 
can be given free play. In’the north the best 
Crop of Cherries 1 ever 6aw was from cordon 
trees planted 2} feet apart on a 12-foot wall. 
The natural soil was a stiff, heavy clay, but 
a shallow border was prepared with a liberal 
quantity of burnt refuse and old mortar- 
rubble added. Grown thus, much water was 
required, but the gain was great both ae re¬ 
garded crop and earliness. It was a simple 
matter to protect the blossom and also the 
fruit from birds. There are few fruits which 
give a more profitable return than the 
Cherry in a cold-case, and grown thus come 
of the varieties are very fine, and if kept cool 
hang a considerable time on the trees. Such 
kinds as Bigarreau de Hchrecken, GeaDt 
d’Hedelfingen, Gros Gomballois, and Nou- 
velle Royal may be grown on an open walla* 
cordons, but they require a good root run and 
ample food during the growing season. 

Some varieties are what may be termed 
gro^s growers. These I do not recommend 
as cordons. Gross w'ood, however, is often 
the result of deep planting or badly-drair.ed 
soil, hence the importance of making the soil 
and position suitable. Most of the Duke na¬ 
tion are excellent for walls, as they are mostly 
close growers and bear very freely if the 
summer growths are pinched to form spurs. 
Such kinds as Archduke, May Duke. Guigr.e 
de Annonay, Royal Duke, and Guigne de 
Winckless, a late Duke, are excellent as cor¬ 
dons, and of the other Bigarreaus, Governor 
Wood (early), Frogmore Early, Napoleon, and 
Emperor Francis (late) are all excellent. In 
the Black Heart section Jaboulay (an early 
large kind), Early Rivers’ (a grand wall or 
house fruit), Black Circassian or Tartarian, 
and St. Margaret’s are reliable. H. 

MIXED VARIETIES IN AN ORCHARD. 
Prof. C. I. Lew is and C. C. Vincent, of the 
Horticultural Department of the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station, have done 
some excellent work in the line of cross- 
pollinating the orchard fruits. The pollen- 
producing powers of 87 varieties of Apples 
were worked out, and of this number 59 were 
found to be more or less self-fertile, and from 
these wore selected pollenisers for twenty- 
nine varieties that are more or less infertile. 
There were not in 6ome cases the name facts 
as regards fertility and sterility in come of 
the varieties that appeared in the results ol 
experiments in the eastern orchards. For in- * 
stance, the Baldwin appeared to be sel.-fer- 
tile. The conditions in Oregon may be co dif¬ 
ferent that a change is wrought in the repro¬ 
ductive organs. But a large part of the e*®® 
varieties was found to be either self-fertile 
or 6clf-sterile in the two regions. And u lias 
been proved that the Yellow Newtown una 
Esopus Spitzenburg, which are two of the 
most important varieties for the western 
regions, both need outside pollen to cause 
proper development of their fruit; *or 
tunatelv, however, some of the other most 
valuable commereinl varieties are gbod poi- 
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isere lor them, notably 
,rimes, Artiey, Baldwin, and 

Hack- But the poUen of Spitzenburg le not ...... 

srr effective on the Newtown, nor that of , SHALLOTS. 

‘.Newtown on the Spitzenburg. This latter | “ By fleet ” (March 16th, p. 168) mentions 
rather unfortunate, for it is sometimes that he plants his stock of these in January, 
tirable to plant these two varieties in the This leads to the inference that frosts are not 
limn orchard. It was also found that even severe in his district, as the primary trouble 
th« self fertile varieties were materially from which January-planted Shallots suffer 
benefited bv the crossing of their flowers with is the risk of their being lifted half out of the 
the pollen of others. The Apples were larger, ground by frosts before they have had time 
belter formed, and contained more and to become rooted. However, his experience 

in relation to such early planting is his best 
guide, as no traditional rule in planting suit:? 
all soils and districts. Shallots are wonder¬ 
fully popular, and, on the whole, are much 
more widely grown, and probably better 
grown by cottagers and allotment workers 
than by gardeners. Cottagers consume the 
bulbs largely, but they find special stimulus 
with the microscope for pollen grains. Very to growing them well* because, in connec- 
* 1 A i-—- 1 - ~ e fcion with all their cottage flower shows, 

prizes are invariably offered for a dish of 
some twenty to twenty-four bulbs, and very 
often some fifteen to twenty dishes are in 
competition. Not necessarily the largest are 
selected for prizes, but rather those which 
show good medium, even size, are clean, 
bright, and handsome. Occasionally there 
crops up in a competition a dish of a white 
variety. That is not, however, a Shallot, 
but belongs to the Potato or underground 
Onion, which in its growth so much re¬ 
sembles the Shallot, yet is distinct. It lias 
also a stronger flavour than the true Shallot. 


plumper wetls, showing the invigorating 
effects of the foreign pollen. 

Yen- careful experiments were made by the j 
Oregon Station in determining the effect of 
wind as an agent iu distributing pollen. Glass j 
plates were covered with vaseline and placed j 
a: different heights and distances from the 
trees when in bloom, and afterwards examined 


few were found outside the limits of the 
branches. One Apple-tree, seven years old, 
that bore 1,500 blooms, had every petal and 
stamen removed before the pollen began to 
escape. Watch was kept during the whole 
time that the stigmas were in a receptive con¬ 
dition, in daytime, which lasted about ten 
days, and only eight bees visited the tree, 
because there were no petals to attract them. 
Only five Apples were set, or one in 300. 
More than twice that number of honey bees 
visited in thirty minutes a tree 20feet distant 
that had perfect flowers and bore abundantly. 


To sum up all the evidence that is avail- > „ - ,_~,, , , - , 

,, , ' i i. Gne is sorry to see the old nut-brown variety 

able there are some conclusions that we may ^ _„ i _ij : _. : _ 

feel safe in considering as facts and act upon 
them accordingly: 

1. Much of the unfruitfulness of orchards 
is directly chargeable to lack of proper cross- 
pollination. 

2. Mixed planting of varieties will afford 
the greatest possible opportunities for fruit¬ 
fulness. Even self-fertile kinds are benefited 
by it in increased size and colour of fruit. 

3. The pollen of almost any variety will be 
potent upon the pistils of any other variety, 
although not upon those of its own. 

I- Winds cannot be depended upon to carry 
pollen from tree to tree. Insects, and 


j so widely elbowed out of cultivation as is 
now the case. Size is all the rage now, 
hence nearly all grow the large Russian, or, 
as sometimes called, the red Jersey variety. 
That has- a coarser texture of flesh, and 
lacks the nutty, crisp flavour and taste of 
the true old Shallot. As compensation for 
the loss of a crop of spring-sown Onions 
good one of Shallots may go some way. The 
old gardeners used to advise planting 
Shallots on somewhat raised or rounded 
beds. The cottager plants quite on the flat, 
in rows 12 inches apart, thus enabling him 
to keep the ground clean with the hoe. 
often see during the 


that if the birds summon up the courage to 
make a raid they are liable to become en¬ 
tangled. One of the simplest and most effec¬ 
tual bird-scares I liave ever employed con¬ 
sists of two pieces of glass, some 9 inches 
long and rather thinner at one end. Strings 
are attached to the thinnest parts, and they 
are tied to a stick, which is inserted in the 
ground at an angle. They are hung iu a 
way that will allow them to be moved by 
the wind, and so that as they revolve they 
touch. This year I sowed Radishes in 
January, and before I could get the straw 
on, a flock of sparrows and chaffinches de¬ 
scended on the beds, and in one short hour 
they would have reudered useless half a 
day’s labour. I put up the above-mentioned 
scares, and was no more troubled. With 
the slightest wind these pieces of glass re¬ 
volve, and as they touch give forth a sharp 
tinkling sound like a small bell. It is this 
noise which the birds cannot understand, 
and they evidently suspect a trap. 

Byfleet. 


__ _ _, very often see during the summer, both in 

especially honey bees, are the main agents of small gardens and on allotments, truly 
Moss-pollination. Fruit growers should keep wonderfi 
i*e$, regardless of their value as honey pro¬ 
ducers. 


ful cluster* of bulbs. 


A. D. 


, .. . BIRDS AND SEEDS, 

for each sne^iplil n ? ^ n i >c * orchard fruits, T H e troubles of the outdoor garden mav be 
’ l t i 10 fourt ^ n | said to commence when the early sowings 

tree ntan ; , ^‘V ng k® don ® on nn >' | begin to show above ground. It is impossible 

to ! raise fine crops of Peas, Radishes, 
g r... 1 J unn g the reproductive organs. Turnips, etc., unless some effectual means 

lx*** 'stance apart from trees for pur- ( are taken to ward off the persistent attention 
that rf , cr 06s-p°Hination should not exceed of the house sparrow and chaffinch. The 
° C ’u u ° r e ! x rowa Jn w 'dth. The | dangerous time is just when the young 
'srieti* W1 " ^ reciprocal between the growths are coming out of the ground. It 

r‘ . I frequently happens that the grower is a day 

a f Ja 8 orchards may be improved by J or two out- of his reckoning, of which the 
I l ei ^ w 'ib other varieties. , birds take full advantage, and it often hap¬ 
pens that a row of Peas is much damaged 
before the grower can perceive any green 
growth. Presumably, birds’ eyes are so keen 
that they see signs of growth before any¬ 
thing appears above ground. Black thread 
is much used nowadays, and three or four 
row's stretched a couple of inches above the 
soil are a good deterrent. At the same time, j 
judgment has to be exercised, for if the 
, ^ ross 'Pollination does not transmit ih* thread is put down some time before the 
^ ~ any other c mrac^ri^c of o e 1 S~aie there is a danger that the 

— - ~ u * racierurei « ot one l b . rda used t£> ifc by fche tjme growth . 

is visible. Sparrows are very knowing, and | main growth 
are very apt to discover whether there is 
danger in anything put down to scare them. 

Feathers stuck in Potatoes, old hats, etc., 
are frequently dead failures. It was with 
considerable amusement that I once watched 
the antics of some sparrows in a cottager’s 
garden. The man had slung two or three 
old hats in such a wav that the wind caused 
them to revolve. The Peas were coming 
up, ami a dozen or more sparrows were 
busily at work on them. When the hats 


w "f yucir tops wan othe 
ffl ; ,LT Id , ^ of diverse colour to prevent 
^ ru 't fit gathering time, 
ead ntk , 7P erat * V€ tJlai th ® varieties next 
a ‘ tHe Same time to effect 

and European Pears will 

°nenul lf bloom together. The 
<b ,j* ! a ^ r0I>Sttn ’ and American Plums will 

( 

colour 

E ' DEMAN - ‘ n ' 

be woMfr U8e ?‘~^ e cr0 P ^ ru ‘ t should 
condition *° a 8 e? 6tr€n g t h, and 
Bv feivfincT ^e drainage is right. 

*°d\ ,€ l Ur i aCe wifch * rich ' t0 P- 
«ot K c g ’?: n f d th6 ^>**der all through in a 

•ill ftDd quit€ firm ’ the fruitlS 

the colour vdfi kj’ ai ?° lf ex P 0Sed to the sun 
but wheo the ri* ^ ^ &nd flaVOur ri g ht als0 > 


or tho flavour^ °n mu8t ^ Te " luc ^ I turned rounTthe birds sprung up above them 

flavoured Pea C |j • ^ 6polle{1 ' A badlv- a.tuI immediately came down again—they 


be spoiled. A badly- 
lh ’« condifinT«°- ,S 60l,r and uneatable, and 
divine too m n 1f 6 g€n€raIj y from bb e tree 

vertuTliTn ^ .? at t r . snd th « house too 

'■^tiUtion -jii I 1 t ie finish. A little night 
*■« be useful at th* foiish. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The winter Creen supply.— Those who 
want early Brussels Sprouts and Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers, two of our most import¬ 
ant autumn and early winter Green crops, 
should have sown some seed thinly in shallow 
boxes ere now’, placed them under glass, and 
already have plants well in rough leaf. 
Where none are wanted until November, then 
the best course is to take advantage of a dry 
day or two and to sow seed thinly in shallow , 
broad drills outdoors. With those may be 
sown some good white Cabbage, such a6* All 
Heart, Offeuham, or Winningetadt, and 
Blood Red Cabbage, and Early White 
Broccoli that will produce heads in January. 
Late White and Purple Sprouting Broccoli, 
Scotch and Cottager’s Curled Kales, anil 
dwarf green-curled Savoys may be sown a 
month later, and Early Gem or Early Ulm 
Savoys, with Coleworts in June, as these 
crops are most needed after the New Year is 
well in. It is pitiful to see breadths of well- 
hearted dwarf Savoys turned in in September 
and October, when all is sheer waste. In 
February and March such green crops are of 
great service. At this time of year other 
than Cornish Broccoli is not in the market. 
—A. D. 

Celeriac Ceant de Prague. For many 
year,* I have grown this variety of Celeriac, 
and have found it very useful from November 
till the end of April, provided the roots are 
given as cool storage a.s possible. Indeed, 
should the roots, as often happens in a warm 
spring, grotv out, I have then covered them 
deeply in soil under a north wall, and re¬ 
tarded them considerably. Many persons 
would esteem the Celeriad more as a salad 
than as a vegetable, but those who like 
boiled or cooked Celery would, I feel sure, 
enjoy Celeriac. It is a most welcome disli 
at this season, and can bo cooked in various 
ways. The Geant de Prague is a more 
shapely root than the Erfurt, though the 
Paris Ameliore is very' little inferior. Seed¬ 
lings raised now like Celery under glass, 
and given similar treatment, then planted 
out late in May or early June, in land well 
manured and cultivated, will give excellent 
roots by the autumn. Deep trenches' are 
not necessary. Draw drills 2 feet apart, and 
plant 12 inches apart in the row, feed freely 
in dry seasons, and keep the plants to the 
main growth, removing all side shoots a* 
they appear. Lift and store in October in 
sand, fine soil, or ashes.—W. 

Tomatoes. —The early houses where the 
fruits that are swelling must have sufficient 
ventilation, beginning in a small way early in 
the morning. On mild nights leave a little 
air on all night. A very slight crack will 
prevent stagnation. Feed judiciously, but do 
not overwater. The presence of disease is 
usually a sign of careless watering or defi¬ 
cient ventilation. 
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POULTRY. 

THE BENEFITS OF FREEDOM., 
Many poultry-keepers have no option, owing 
to limitation of space, but closely to confine 
their fowls. Under the.se conditions there is 
no reaspn why the birds should not thrive 
well. As a matter of fact some of the most 
successful poultry-keepers always confine 
their fowls in runs. At the 6ame time I am a 
great believer, when circumstances permit, of 
allowing fowls their liberty, for there are so 
many advantages in following this plan. 

In the first place there is no doubt that 
fowls enjoying a free range are hardier, and 
possess sounder constitutions than those 
which are always kept in confinement. Par¬ 
ticularly is this the case with young stock, 
and even though adult birds are confined in 
runs chickens should be reared, as far as pos¬ 
sible, under natural conditions, and in this 
connection a free range is important. I have 
invariably found that breeding stock when at 
liberty produce a larger percentage of fertile 
eggs than those kept in confinement, while 
the germs are stronger and produce better 
chickens. I do not go so far as to say that 
hens kept at liberty are more prolific than 
those in runs, for I do not think they are. 
If there is a difference in this respect the 
advantage lies with hens in confinement, 
since I think that perhaps they produce a 
rather larger number. When the increased 
vigour of the stock birds, the larger number 
of fertile eggs, and the added virility of the 
chickens are,taken into consideration, how- 
ever, the benefits of allowing fowls their 
liberty are very manifest. 

One of the drawbacks of keeping fowls in 
confinement is that there is always a danger 
of tainting the soil. This must be avoided 
at all costs, since foul ground is an almost 
certain forerunner of disease. If it does not 
actually cause disease it certainly reduces 
greatly the vigour and stamina of the birds. 
When fowls are allowed their freedom 
the danger of tainted ground is obviated, 
especially when the portable type of house is 
employed This is certainly tiie form that I 
recommend, for by its means fresh soil can 
lie brought constantly into play, while no 
part of the field becomes in the slightest 
degree tainted. The plan that should lie fol¬ 
lowed is to move the house twice or thrice a 
week, care being taken that the same plot is 
not used for an interval of several weeks. 
This ensures absolute purity of soil. 

On all kinds of natural foods fowls thrive 
excellently. Worms, seeds, grubs, insects, 
etc., all possess a good feeding value, besides 
which fowls are particularly fond of them. 
The more natural food that poultry can 
obtain for themselves the less need be spent 
on artificial diet. The food bill is the bane 
of many a poultry-keeper s otherw ise happy 
existence. Every penny tiiat can be saved in 
this direction means a penny extra profit. 
When fowls are enjoying their freedom they 
are able to procure for themselves a large 
quantity of natural food, provided the ground 
does not consist of sand or very heavy clay. 

I have on many occasions kept flocks of both 
growing chickens and laying hens for several 
weeks, sometimes months, without supplying 
them with any food whatever, and at the end 
of the time they have been in equally good 
condition as other fowls which had been kept 
in confinement, and supplied with two meals 
a day. The saving which this plan effects 
is very great indeed. The exercise which 
fowls at liberty obtain by constantly scratch¬ 
ing about for food keeps them in capital con¬ 
dition. Exercise is one of the most necessary 
factors towards the maintenance of healthy 
stock, nnd this is always ensured when fowls 
are enjoying a free range. 

Not only do fowls derive great benefits by 
being given their freedom, but the land itself 
— either pasture or arable—is vastly im¬ 
proved. An adult fowl produces on an aver¬ 
se about 100 lb. of highly-concentrated 
manure in the course of twelve months. This 
is a fact but seldom realised, and hardly ever 
is it taken into account in determining a 
fowl’s value. The result of this manuring is 
obviously greatly to improve the land, and I | 


have frequently known a comparatively poor 
field converted into an excellent pasture in 
the course of a few years. Fowls have the 
effect of encouraging the finer grasses at the 
expense of the coarser, and this becomes very 
evident afior poultry have been running over 
land for a few years. 

In the last place there is the point of re¬ 
duced cost of appliances, since the need for 
gates, wire-netting, po*t*, etc., is done away 
with. Moreover, a good portable house can 
be bought for less than a permanent one, so 
that there is a further saving in this direc¬ 
tion. A capital movable house, to accommo¬ 
date a dozen adult fowls, can lie purchased 
for from fifty to sixty shillings, including the 
wheels or the necessary appliances for 
moving. ' E. T. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Selection of laying fowls. It is impos¬ 
sible to over-estimate the value of selection if 
plenty of eggs is desired. During the past 
thirty years 1 have given much attention to 
this, and have noticed it many times, but 
never more so than during the past winter. 
Previous to this l have either raised my own 
chickens or some friend lias done it for me. 
In early August I got some pullets for winter 
laying from the open market. From the time 
I saw them I had mv doubts, and as they 
developed it could bo seen they were cross¬ 
breds. From the first they had the best of 
attention, but 1 got no eggs till near the close 
of the year. Two of them did not begin to 
lay till the middle of February (these have 
made big birds). Another disadvantage is 
that their eggs are very small. Last year 
my pullets (twelve in numWr) were from a 
laying strain—Minorca crossed with buff 
Orpington or Minorca crossed with white 
Wyandotte. These began laying at the close 
of October, and every one was laying by the 
first week in December, continuing nil 
through the winter. One a Minorca crossed 
with buff Orpington — laid for eleven 
months with an occasional rest. I retained 
eight out of this lot for the second year. 
Most, of these commenced laying before 
December, and continued through the 
winter. 1 keep them in a confined run, and 
the feeding this winter has been just the 
same as in past years. —Dorset. 

Want of colour in the yolks of eggs.—What 

i« the cause of want of colour in the yolks of ep:ts? 
A friend gave me some eptrs, nnd though from 
various breeds, all the yolks when used for cooking 
mado colourless dishes. A dish of custard, with 
four eggs used, was as pale ns milk. The soil is 
chalk, and the fowls have no grass run, only a 
much-used earth run. I have never seen such colour¬ 
less eggs before.—X. Y. Z. 

[It is a question of strain and breed more 
than anything else. Although the yolks may 
be of a pale colour tlieir feeding value is just 
as good.— E. T. B.] 

Blood-spots in eggs (Tl. T. C.).~ BJood-spots 
are by no means uncommon in pullet*’ eggs. They 
generally appear in only the first half-dozen or so 
eggs laid by each bird. There is no cure, so far as 
I know—the matter puts itself right very quickly.— 


AQUARIA. 

Fungus on gold fish (Aquaria).— to pre¬ 
vent your fish differing from fungoid disease 
in the future your best plan would be to wait 
until the summer, and then, having drained 
the pond, to allow' of its bed being well dried 
and baked by the sun for two or three weeks, 
at the same time, if it can be managed, re¬ 
moving all the plants. After this sprinkle the 
bed with quick-lime, freshly slaked, and leave 
for another week before turning on the 
water. After the pond is refilled let the water 
resume its normal state and then put in new 
plants obtained from some other waters from 
which fish disease is absent. If the plants 
are not removable, cut them down closely 
when emptying the pond. Be careful to stock 
again with healthy fish. Unless the pond is 
treated in a thorough manner the disease is 
likely to again appear in the course of time. 
If the pond cannot be emptied write us again 
and state about the dimensions, whether the 
water running into it could lie deflected, if 
necessary, and what becomes of tlie overflow. 
—J. T. Bird. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 
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Compensation on quitting (Hmfc/Ul 

presume the garden is merely a picture 
garden, not a market garden, or anything of 
that sort. Thi6 being so, you have‘no claim 
os far as 1 can see, but probably the land¬ 
lord, under the circumstances, will raise no 
objection to your removing the things von 
name, since he cannot lie prejudiced bv four 
doing so, as he will not require another 
tenant, and the object the law has in view is 
that of preventing the landlord’s property 
from being denuded of trees, etc. You hall 
better, therefore, interview him, and if any 
objection is raised w rite me again, giving par¬ 
ticulars as to how the greenhouse is fixed, 
when I will advise you further.— Barrister, 
Market garden advertised for sale 
(O. H. P.).— You do not say on what con¬ 
ditions you took either of these holdings, nor 
do you even say whether there was any 
written agreement or not. It is impossible, 
therefore, for me to advise you as to what 
notice you are entitled to demand, or what 
you may be able to claim in the way of com¬ 
pensation. Your landlord is perfectly en¬ 
titled to sell the place if he wishes todoro, 
and there is no obligation upon him to giro 
you notice of any such intention on his pan. 
The fact of a change of ownership will make 
no difference whatever to you—you will be in 
exactly the same position as you are in now, 
as it simply means that a new owner steps 
into the shoes of your present owner, and the 
existing tenancy goes on until it is terminated 
in a proper wav. If the new owner causes 
you to leave you will have the same rights 
against him both in regard to length of 
notice and in regard to compensation as you 
would have had against the old landlord. 
You had better write again, telling me all 
about the conditions under which you took 
these two holdings, and then I will give yon 
what advice I can.— Barrister. 

Dispute with landlord (V. C. J5J.—The 
position appears to me to be as follows: You 
go to take certain premises and are shown oyer 
them by the landlord. You see fiye or eu 
parts which you understand are included in 
the premises you are going to take. After 
talking things over between yourselves you 
and the landlord append your signatures to 
a document which sets forth the agreement 
between you. That document only refers to 
the house, the garden, and the greenhouses: 
it does not mention the other parte. You no 3 
doubt will say that the other parts wore in 
eluded, and I can imagine that the landlord 
(after whnt you sav he lias done) will 6ay 
they were not included. The first thing you 
would be asked in a court of justice would be 
to explain why you did not ace that they were 
included in the agreement. I do not see how 
you can get over this difficulty. The only 
thing I can suggest is that you should 1*1* 
the matter over with your landlord and tell 
him that you misunderstood, and ask him to 
meet you in the matter. If he will not do this 
the only thing you can do is to give him 
notice to leave. According to this agreement 
it is a yearly tenancy—not a quarterly one— 
and yon will have to give notice in June to 
enable you to leave next December. You nre 
not entitled to refuse to pay your rent ^ 
only other course open to you would be to 
allege that you had been induced to enter 
into the agreement by fraud, and to have the 
agreement rescinded. Before you do this, 
however, you had better go and talk_to* 
whole matter over with a solicitor.—hi 
RI8TER. 

Notise to leave by gardener {R. 

the absence of any particular agreement y 
must act according to what is customary, * 
although your wages are paid woeklv you a 
not entitled to assume that a week a no 
will be enough. As a matter of ewo 
believe that a month’s notice is applies 
your profession, because you come unoer 
description of “domestic ” servant. 1 * , 
advise you to give a month’s nobice 
you can arrange otherwise with yo / 0 
plover. Probably the best plan 
try and conie to a mutual understan g- 

ri gi 
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^ GARDEN WORK. 

hlMoor garden.— Recently-planted Roses 
■ my be pruned rather hard back, and the soil 
«&, infirm round the roots. A mulch on the 
r torfice will be useful in beeping out drought. 
flnlli«, Rhododendrons, Kalmiae, and other 
oemteus nuv be moved now if the work is 
, y - carefully' Mulch and moisture should 
be given to keep the roots comfortable. 
Plant Carnations out of pots from cold- 
. (nm. Plant firmly and water when ncces- 
arr. A little old hotbed manure on thesur- 
v face will be beneficial. Replant Box edging. 
Men Box becomes gappy the best treatment 
. ig to take it nil up and replant. It requires 
. i good workman for such work, as the edging 
joiiit be made firm, and the Box pulled to 
shortened, and placed in the trenches 
11 proper maimer about 1 inch, or a little 
lore, above the prepared surface, which has 
Ken made flat and firm. Plant Gladioli and 
B/aciiithuflcandicans in groups. Magnolias of 
ie deciduous section are coming into bloom 
n skl.ered places. The dwarf variety 
gellata makes a charming bush. Prepare 
be eite for Hollyhocks, Phloxes, and 
' fyrethtims. 

Fruit garden.- Finish grafting. Dwarf 
locks may be earthed up after the clay has 
iwn placed round the grafts, as it prevents 
racking and keeps out drought. Grapes and 
fys may be planted out of pots on walls in 
pod aspects. Have a proper bed prepared 
•r the roots. They succeed best on stations 
v f concrete eloping from the wall. The con- 
rete may be 5 feet or 6 feet in diameter, 

Dd some old plaster or mortar mixed with | 
ke soil. Manure may be given on the sur- 
ice when necessary. There is no difficulty 
i growing a good crop of Figs if the roots 
r properly nourished and kept under con¬ 
ic! near the surface. Gross, unripe wood 
ill not bear fruit. Strawberries on raised 
for early bearing must be mulched and 
•-]: bt roots kept moist. Strawberries in cool 
litres must be freely ventilated and the 
, thinned to have good fruit ripe next 
wth in succession to the plants in warm- 
. In private gardens a regular succes- 
t'U the outdoor crop is ripe is most im- 
on»at. Young fruit-trees may be headed 
*ck to furnish the base. Keep a close watch 
pen green or black-fly on Penches. Thin 
vpr eota, and do not permit a big-bud to re¬ 
am on Black Currants 

Vegetable garden. —There is yet time to 
e* main crops of Beet and Carrots, and to 
hut out Onione raised in boxes under glass. 

'hr: Cauliflowers and Leeks in manured 
Meta?. Make new plantations of Globe 
tft'dwkea. Every bit of warm border should 
< filed vr.th something useful. New Zealand 
‘pirach requires a warm position. This is 
itodlrstarted in small pots in warm frames, 

& ‘ k wted out when ready. Seeds may be 
Atn > n * warm spot for succession. Sow 
’punch Beet in drills IB inches apart and 
Li to 6 inches. This forme a good eubsti- 
at * for Spinach later. Sow Celery for sue- 
**' ;on and prick out in pans early-sown 
Turnip-rooted Celery may be sown 
ID ‘- V 111 g 00( l soil. Keep up eiiccessional 
J* °f «alads of all kinds. Finish plant- 
British Queen, a good second 
* a good cropper and free from 
’v A sprinkling of superphosphate 
j the drills over the Potatoes will be 
S <>* early Turnips and dust a little 
Kpnc«phate in the drills with the seeds, 
ore and dig all vacant places. Earth up 
. a ® ee * Sow seeds of winter 
jck tr Pri °v Brussels Sprouts from 
' l}| e hoe going in dry weather. 
Wf? l y Vator ^ , “~^Azaleas are coming in 
arc ■ * n . usw J» owing, I think, to prema- 
k>v«ni 8 * summer, but they are 
*J XrtL 1 F ? r flooring the north - 
L ? * n hoeping things back 

' * r€ fly well all lmrd-wooded 

Cl* pUnta are earii€r than ^ 
^ There WUl abUnd * 
r “f «8 Col lh?'^ MW "' ith ° Ut mUCh 


n ^ e lilacs arc charmim 




new varieties of double 1 plant* 
rroing. Strong | loam, 

v Google 
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I Wistarias, when well grown and ripened, are 
charming in pots or tubs in the conservatory. 
A few strong bushes of Sweet Briar are nice 
for cutting to mix with Roses. Freesias, 
Spiraeas, and Marguerites are useful. Prune 
Luculia gratissma rather hard back if in the 
bush form. If trained on a wall less pruning 
will be required, as the young shoots can for 
the most part lie trained in. Climbers are 
growing fast now, and nil things will require 
more water and ventilation. Azaleas may re¬ 
quire a thin shade. 

Greenhouse (watering). -The worst kind 
of watering is to pour a little on the surface. 
When the plants ore dry give enough to 
moisten all the soil and then leave it till dry 
again. In my time I have had a good deal 
to do with boys. A good boy that discrimi¬ 
nates is a valuable asset in the garden, 
whether the work is watering or preparing 
pots and soil. What is termed crocking pots 
is generally given to the least experienced 
youth in the place, and sometimes brings 
trouble, and if the pots are carelessly drained 
and the water given in- a careless manner 
there is sure to be trouble. Of course, in 
potting off bedding plants that will only re¬ 
main in the pots a short time, the matter is 
not so important, but planhs intended to form 
specimens must have well-drained pots and 
careful watering. 

Stove (firm potting).— Loose pot ting leads 
to sappy growth, which runs up weak and re¬ 
quires a good deal of pinching to make a 
busliy specimen. Even Palms and Ferns will 
make better plants if the soil is pressed firmly 
into the pots. Of course, we do not pot a 
Fern so firmly as we would a Heath or hard- 
wooded plants, but a medium-way pressure 
is necessary. A loosely-potted plant is more 
difficult to keep properly moistened, as the 
water runs through so freely. Experienced 
men look upon each plant as an individual 
both in potting and watering. In putting in 
cuttings the soil is made quite firm, to in¬ 
sure speedy root formation, and somewhat 
similar treatment is required in potting. 

Melons In frames.— In summer Melons 
do very well in frames on beds of leaves and 
manure made firm by treading to make a 
moderate and lasting heat. In all stages of 
grow th Melons do best in a firm, substantial 
root-run, and this means that the hills where 
they are planted should be mostly composed 
of good loam to which a little basic slag 
and bone-meal have been added. Plant when 
there is a genial temperature in the frames. 
Keep rather close at first till the plants are 
established, and afterwards ventilate accord¬ 
ing to the weather. Stop the leader when 
6 inches or so long, and train o*ut shoots 
which break away to each corner of the 
frame. Give a top-dressing of good loam 
when the shoots begin to run, and peg them 
into it. Stop the leaders when they ap¬ 
proach the corners of the frames. The 
fruits will come from young shoots which 
break from main stems. 

The vinery (ventilation).— Avoid cold 
draughts. Cold air rushing through young 
growths is sure to do harm, and for that 
reason front ventilation is not given much 
before May, or even later, unless the air is 
balmy and genial. Doors should not be set 
open more than is necessary till the warm 
weather comes after midsummer. One of the 
reasons for giving front air is the tempera¬ 
ture rune up rapidly on a sunny morning be¬ 
cause the house remains closed too long. As 
soon as the sun shines on a glass roof a little 
ventilation should be given along the ridge. 

A mere crack will do to begin with, to be 
increased as the temperature rises. I think 
this ought to meet the rising temperature and 
keep control, closing early. 

Succession Pines.— If any plants are pot- 
bound they should have a shift now or 
shortly, as if this is not done the foliage 
may assume a foxv tint, which gardeners 
hate to see. If Pines are grown in nots, and 
the pots plunged in a bark or leaf bed they 
will keep the colour better, and require less 
water than if not plunged. I have known 
Pines grown without plunging, but the 
ilants do better plunged. Use the best 
reasonably enriched, and pot very 
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firmly. It is an advantage to remove a leaf 
or two from the base, and drop the balls a 
little deeper in the pots, so that a fresh lot 
of roots may lie encouraged to break out of 
the base of the stem to mid to the strength 
and vigour of the plants. Sometimes a top¬ 
dressing, instead of repotting, w-ill suffice. 

Strawberries. —There are various methods 
of feeding Strawberries in pots without 
saturating the soil with liquid-manure. 
Sometimes rich compost is placed in pans, 
and the pots placed with base on the com¬ 
post, whence the roots find their way 
through the holes in the bottom of the pots 
into the rich comport and derive a good deal 
of support therefrom. When placed on 
shelves they do not drv so fast, and there is 
less trouble with red-spider; and this is im¬ 
portant when grown in a fruit-house. Where 
many Strawberries are grown shelves are 
fixed up in every suitable house to ensure a 
full succession. Those who have a large 
establishment to supply know how important 
it is to keep up a regular succession. To 
have fine fruits a dozen fruits on each plant 
will be sufficient. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extract* from a Carclcn Diary. 

April 22nd. —Sowed Chinese Primulas and 
Cinerarias. The Primulas will have a little 
•heat, but Cinerarias will be in time enougli 
in a cool-house. IV e sow in boxes, and cover 
the boxes with squares of glass. Shall sow’ 
later for late flowering. The plants for seed 
are in a cool, well-ventilated house. 
Finished planting Onions raised under glass. 
These always do well, and we have no 
trouble with maggot. Planted out Lettuces 
and Cauliflowers and sowed more seeds. 

April 23rd. —Pricked out more Celery 
plants. We find an advantage in preparing 
a special bed for these by placing a layer 
of manure on a firm bottom with a layer of 
good soil on the manure, making firm, and 
pricking out the plants 3 inches apart. The 
plants feel no cheek when moved to the 
trenches. Early Polaloes on warm border, 
as they coihe through the soil, are earthed 
up. Planted new beds of Mint in different 
aspects for succession. 

April iJfth. —Bedding plants of various 
kinds are moved out to cold-frames, and 
when the c e are full, temporary shelters and 
mats are utilised, as we want house room 
for other purposes. French Beans are com¬ 
ing on in frames. As they are dangerous 
in fruit-houses now, several rows of "dwarf 
French Beans have been planted on warm 
border. They will be sheltered if frost 
comes. Cucumbers are top-dressed lightly 
often. We do not give much air, but keep 
a moist atmosphere. 1 

April 251h.— All bulbs as the flowers are 
removed are hardened off and planted in 
open places wherever there is room in shrub¬ 
bery or elsewhere. Marrow Peas are sown 
now in succession. Autocrat is a good 
variety. We sow every ten days or so. Late 
Peas are sown across the Potato beds, the 
rows 12 feet apart. The trenches were pre¬ 
pared before the Potatoes were planted 
Sticks are placed to the early Peas before 
the tendrils run-. 


April 86th.— Planted several beds of Cal¬ 
ceolarias and Pontstemons. They generally 
do better if planted early, to get a hold of 
the soil before hot, dry weather comes. 
Shifted a lot of Fuchsias and Pelargoniums 
into 5-inch pots for window-boxes and other 
purposes. Petunias and Heliotropes are 
also wanted. Seedlings of various kinds are 
being pricked off into boxes. These include 
Stocks, Avsters, Zinnias, Marigolds, Drum¬ 
mond’s Phlox, etc. 


><nu vH vacant land is 
being prepared for cropping. The hoe is 
used where necessary, as a loose surface is 
a great encouragement to growth. Rear¬ 
ranged stove and repotted anything requir¬ 
ing a shift. Soot-water is prepared"bv sink¬ 
ing a bag of soot in a tank of water, stirring 
it occasionally with a stick. Vaporised 
plant-houses when a fly becomes visible 
Lily of the Valley is forced in 5-inch and 
6-inch pots, about a dozen-oKso llApot. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres- 
pendents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Fumival-street, Holbom , London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any/ designation he mav desire to be 
used in the paper, IFhoi more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press s me days in 
advance of dale, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
U’tf do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— .1// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf , flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of sh ots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent, Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and si.e of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, li e have 
received from several cnrrc*p n lasts single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise pwr. ll’e can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Cvtlsus racamosus losing Its bloom buds 

((. )?.>. —Prolnt.lv th« CytUiu is suffer n« fiom dryness 
, ( t the root* or in the air of the grct'iiliou-v. It re 
quires when in active growth plenty uf water at the 
root and a rather nioi»l atmosphere. Shade a little 
from very bright sua«hine, and give u moderate 
amount of air, but avoid cold draughts. 

Cineraria-leaves drooping (C. D.).-lt is not 
uncommon for tlie Cineraria leaves at the bn-e* of 
the plants to droop ns your* do. It arises ffrut from 
the roots Retting overwatered, and sr-eond from the 
leaves not gettini: euouch of light and air. hence they 
are flaccid and thin, and cannot sustain their weight 
when the sun shines and ak'-orh* moisture from them 
rapidly. • As a rule, Cinerarias get too much crowd¬ 
ing in greenhouses ami frames, and the lower leafage 
is then deprived of light and air. 

Pteris tremula (H'.i -The mrne of the Fern is 
ftcris tremula. which will succeed perfectly in a 
greenhouse provided it is shaded from the *un and 
J*ept as far ns possible from direct draught«. Like 
your palm, it ha* in all probability been grown in a 
hot moist structure, and consequently suffered 
greatly when removed to nn e\pu-ed and . ooler spot. 
Many Ferns as well ns Palms will hold their own 
under decidedly advert conditions, but tlun the 
change miwt U : very gradual, otlurwbe they quickly 
suffer. 

Insects injuring Ferns </(- Long).-The Insect 
injuring your Ferns is the black \ me weevil (Otlor 
rhvtiehus suleatus). a sad pest In grcenhoiiM*. Not 
<>nIv does th/s beetle ruin the foliage of various 
kinds of plants, but its grubs live on the roots of 
Primulas. Cyclamen*. Strnwherr.es etc., and do an 
Immense amount of mischief. You cannot do better 
than search for the weevils at night, lake a bright 
light into the house and shake the Ferns over a white 
fdieet The weevils hide so cunningly dunng the day¬ 
time that they are very difficult to Arid. 

Daffodils (S.).—Assuming the foliage pre-ent* no 
signs of decay-i.e.. brown or disfigured points to the 
leave*-it would appear to be merely n case of de¬ 
terioration, caused by overcrowding of the bulbs Mow 
ground. In such case your remedy i* clear. When 
the foliage has again matured lift the clumps and 
senarnte them, finally replanting them in another 
position if possible. If this cannot be done your 
next host plan w ill be to deeply dig and well Mir the 

ssTSaafi.* 

rY'S 3s, tsz . h r-ar n Aif b ^ 

heat too f „ lengthened fojourn In cold- 

.Lot. »™ >*“" *° r under Coeoa-nut-nbre or 
frames or In the op unuCj root . prowth before they 
where they enn flowcr4 of such as have 

throw up their Apike .tne fl n er and quite os 

been " c “ r ^i‘?i S ., lr KVe Seen Intraloced Into heat 

.tvarss 

o'- ibs 

and P[“ ce .‘Ilf i,* leaf-mould or Cocoa-nut-fibre and 
«ompoft. fttcn as icu box w j th the compost, and 
loam. Fll* thebMj ol ^ cover t , iem | j(ll)t | y 

stand the tul^ers on co||ipo#i gh0 uld be 

with the *“ me j 1 ®!/ jt shows signs of becoming 
Uirljr moUt end ^^SShtly with a fine rose, 
dry It should be j 5 A _ oorf one to stnrt 

A temperature of ‘ v^V the tubers have emitted 
Ilegonia tuMv i ^ potted, not using too large pots 
r /KjU they ahoiid b«leaf-mould and fibrous 
foamln e q o»?^i?S with which a liberal allow¬ 


ance of coarse silver sand has bi-eri mixed a* well as 
some well-rotted manure, as Tuberous begonias are 
partial to a rich and porous rooting medium. 

Lillum auratum going wrong (.4n Apprecia¬ 
tive Subscriber) — You might have given us a few 
particulars In the case, though we have but little 
doubt that the fault lies at the root. That Is to say, 
if you examine the bulbs from which you cut the 
stem* you submit, you will probably find that their 
bases are rootless, and that being so the growths 
you send but represent the exhaustion of the re- 
H>urre* of the bulb- a bulb that in very large 
degree has Mn existing without visible—or othn - 
wi«t -means of »up|*>rt. This is due entirely to tin? 
system of packing and preparing the bulbs in Japan 
prior to shipment to this country—a system whose 
chief function is denuding the bulbs of all root fibres 
young and old. The error I* a fatal one, while tin* 
conditions of packing in conjunction therewith cn- 
gendcr a di-ease which each year i* responsible for 
the lo-* of shiploads of bulbs, and which, at the same 
time, robs our gardens and greenhouse* of much of 
the* beauty they might contain. By the cutting away 
of all root-fibres prior to shipment the bulbs are 
thrown upon their own resources, and unless stein- 
r«*ot-i are early and abundantly produced there is 
nothing left for the plant tint to collapse when the 
slored-up energies of ttic bulbs are exhausted. 

FRUIT. 

Warts on Vine-leaves (.4 It. T.).— These are 
what you no doubt refer to. They are merely small 
gr«cn exerci- inn * that form on the hacks of the 
Nave*-a sort of granulation of sap through the skin 
of the leaf. They no doubt injure the leaves as 
affecting respiration. The di-eo*e may be caused 
by a too close, warm atmosphere saturated with j 
moist lire. A- regard* your cropping of the Vine, you 
may leave one hunch to each eye, bul all di-jiend* on 1 
tin- strength of the plant Far better crop light'y 
than weaken the Vine ny overcropping, the effects of | 
which will l>e aeon in years to come. No need to add 
any more manure. 

Raspberry-growing <D. F. ff.l.-We cannot 
understand your plan of only tying ore cane to each i 
stake. You ought to have at least five canes to each 
ct ike When the plants have become established, as 
yours seem to lie. and the young canes in the grow 
ing season have made ul»out a foot of new wood, all 
um-Ji-ss suckers should lie pulled away in order to 
admit light and air to su<-h canes a* are allowed to 
remain, these being the fruiting canes for next year. 
When the fruit i.« gathered the canes that have 
fruited should be at once cut out, so as to give in¬ 
creased space to the young fruiting canes, which 
almuld, a- we have stated above, he selected to the 

number of five and tied to the stakes. After this has 

been done It i* advisable to give the whole of the 
ground a good top-dressing of rotten manure. Never 
dig the ground among Raspberries, a* if tht* is done 
it injures the surface-roots and weakens the stools. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Netting, preserving <//. B. IIupward).-The herd 
thing for thi* is boiled linrx-ed oil. The netting 

should be saturated in It whilst hot. then when jt 

ha- cooled, taken out, pres-cd, or wrung, and hung 
up to dry. This renders the netting comparatively 
weather-proof, mid at the same time fairly supple. 

Cuckoo-splt (Mr*. Matt by)- Hand-picking is, per¬ 
haps, the ea-lest way to get rid of this. Another 
good plan i- to expose the ineect, which you will 
Arid inside the frothy masa, to the sun and air by the 
aid of a small brush. Syringing with Tobacco liquid 
also answer* well. To l gallon of water add one 
tahlesjioonful of nicotine. With this thoroughly mix 
one ounce of soft soap. Apply the mixture luke¬ 
warm. and wash it oil afterwards in about an hour 
with clean water. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

L .V.-See reply to " South Hants.’* re " Moss in 
lawn." in our a--ue of March 23rd, 1912. page 190. 

It Is wry prohjbfe that your lawn wants draining, a* 

Moss is the outcome of a wet, sodden soil.- E. F. 

Ralli. — \\e fear you have no remedy agnin-t the bird- 
blit netting the trio or tieing a gun to scare them off 

- bi»hni>»trow.— See reply to C. M. Moston, re 

‘‘Cyclamens after flowering." in our issue of 

March 3Ulh. 1912. page 200.- Lupin. — Itnpos-ihlc to 

say from the seeds you *end lie. If you will kindly 
send us n spike of Idoom we shall be better able to 

say vhat Lupin it i*.- E. M. D.—Vfc would not 

advise yon to tar the path* in the way you suggest. 

If the walks arc properly made you will have little 
trouble with weed*, und if they do appear it is an 
easy matter to dc«troy them by using one of the j 

many weed killers now on the market.- <]. U. S.— 

See reply to “ K I* in our law replies. 

NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Duke .—The Star of Bethlehem 
(Omithogalum nut-ana); 2, Triteleia uniflora lilacina ; 

3. Spiriea prunifolia.-T. H .—Kindly send a plant 

when m bloom. It is somewhat difficult to name 

from seed* only.-Rad.—1, 1'runus triloba fl.-pl.; 2. 

sedum rose urn (svn. 8cdum Khodiola).- E. Murphy. ! 

—1, Forsythia sp., probably F. vlridiasima, specimen 
was very much faded: 2, Skimmia Japonica; 8, Too 

rnucji crushed to identify.-Do rid Williams.- 

Kindly send a fresh specimen, as that to hand is 

quitr dried up.— —Peruser.— Anemone coronarla. - 

Troublesome.-1 Next week; 2. Tritonia crocata; 3. 

i.™ n * J apoD CI1 f‘ !*y<*Meria formosa.-Mrs. 

/ owe .-Anemone fu gens, the Greek form.- M. B 

ill Boribundl; 2, Crtlaiu rao rno^u^ • ft 

Diplacus glutinosua; 4, Eupntorium ripnrlum.- J. G 

ra *J° r 5 2 » ■Anemone npennlna; 3, Erythro- 
Biun Dens-canis; 4. Primula denticulata.- A. J. Q 

tti r A!e U Jlil ; I’n\ • 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

H Corrkvon. Geneva. -Lilt of Plant*, ISO-Hit 

R. n. Bath. Ltd., Wisbech.-Liit of Stint Plnii 
and Seedi. 

Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants —Cstate/st 
of Uerbaeeoui Plant*. Shrubt, etc. 

Wilhelm PriTZKR. Stuttgart.-Liit o/ Pla*b, it*. 

W. FROMOW axd Sons, Chiswick, London, W- 
Gmetal Catalogue of Elantt. 

X ii. morin, ANDRIEt'X, ET ClI, 4. Qtui de !• Iff (if. 
aerie, Paris -General Cato/ogue *>f Plant*. 

F. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.—Luf of fem 
Scedt, 1912. 

A. F. Dutton, Iver, Bucki.-Pric* List o f fjrva 
fioiu. 

W. Watson and Sons, Clontarf Nurseriu, Dufclra- 
Li*t of Gold Medal Uardtn FUncen 

Herbert's Park Pottery Co.—ilfustrated Catalogvt 
and Price List of Flower pots, etc. 

E. H. Taylor, Welwyn. ^-Illustrated Celohpit sj 
Bee keepers' Supplies for 1912. 

J. A. COOPER, Li.wadell, Sligo.—Liit of Alpitt :hj 
Herbaceous Plants, Shrubs, etc.; List of Sait jjrd 
in 1911. 

G. 8. Evans, The Nurseries, Bexley Bfith.-lut if 
American Tree and .Halmaison t’amat/nni, 


Diq 


> A« le 


Book received.-" Vines and Vine Culture‘ 
Barron. Fifth edition, revised and enhrc<d. )ln a f 
Barron. 13. Sutton Court road, Chiswick, W. fr» 

5s., by post 5s. 6d. 

Peter Barr memorial fund. -In 1911^ 

numoroua Daffodil lovera expressed s drtin 
to »oc a fund raised lor the purpose of coa " * 
memorating the life and work of the late Mr 
Peter Barr, V.M.H. The members cf tit; ai 
Royal Horticultural Soeiety’e Narci«usAix 
Floral Committees considered the niittr 
and the proposals most favoured were the ut 
fit it ut ion of a Peter Barr Memorial Med» 
and the provision of a fund for the maimen 
anee of an orphan through the medium of th 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. Topw-^m, 
effect to these propoenU, Me**rs. J. T 
Bonnett-Pbe. M.A., William Cuth 

l>ert*on, J.P., R.% Hooper Pearson, Wn 
Poupart, Chns. E. Shea, Walter T. Win 
and the Rev. J. Jacob were elected to fon 
an executive committee with Mr. Wm. Mu 
shall, V.M.H., os chairman. Mr. H. B. Mat 
V.M.H , as treasurer, arid Mr. Chas. H ' 
Curtifi an hon. eecretary. Donations were it 
vited, and have been received from all put 
of the world where Daffodils are grown, w 
for t lieee the committee wish to tender tbei 
thanks. At a meeting held on Tuc*Ji} 
April 2nd, the committee closed the fane 
which, w ith £3 7«. Id. interest, amoonteJt 
£309 If*. 5d. Receipt books, station^ 
printing, and jx)fitage amounted to £8 Is. ’d 4 v » 
and the silver gilt Peter Barr memorial ca 
(which does not involve the creation of 
trust, ns an annual medal would have doa 
cost £39 17«. 6d., leaving a balance t 

£266 16s. 4d., whicli hae !>een handed oreM 
the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan FW- « 
handsome cup, designed and made br 
Elkington, will “he awarded annually 
nection with work among Daffodils,” and « 
honour of holding it for the first year fa*A» u 
the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, V.M.H. Altbotl 
the fund is closed, the committee doe* 
dissolve at present, but will meet annu 
for the purpose of awarding the cup 
accordance with the origin al suggcstioc- ^ 

A vegetarian won’t get stout 
By eating raw a Brussels Sprout 

Sees' Champion Brussels Sprout* QW 
fat Knobs t 600 seeds, Id. / * **•> w 

On Carrots he might get quite-‘P^ 1 

No donkey ever pass d one by. 

Mind you sow Bees' Prize 

Carro t. 1 om., 4d., 2,500 seeds, I* 

1,250 cheap meals . 

Another meal would be Red Beet. ^ 

I like them pickled ere I eat. .• 

Boca Prime Blood-red Beet are 0 
fox., Gd.\ 250 seeds, Id 

Yet, vegetarians oft are hale; 

It may be eating Curly Kale. 

Bees'Curly Kale produces % 

as Parstey. i oz„ 4d. / 1,000 seeds, 

Sow the Curly early. - | 

BEES Ltd., 1751, MILL ST., LIVEBPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A new Saxifrage of curious parentage is 
enclosed herewith. It is a hybrid between 
S. gramiiata and one of the best Mossy 
whiles— i.e., decipiens. The spray sent shows 
traces of (he former parent, and its lovely, 
large, white blossoms are also scented.—j. 
Stobmonth, A drib ride, Carlisle. 

Daphne indica Mazelli.— Referring to your 
note on Daphne indica Mazelli, at page 194. 
GiBDBViNG Illustrated, I may state that 
the plant in question is here perfectly hardy 

( and very free flowering. The climate in tin's 
district' is very mild. — A. Widmann, 
Azbridge, Somerset. 

The alpine Clematis.—(C. alpina).—It is 
pleasant to see most of the Clematises in 
rapid growth now in mid-April, especially 
the European forms. The first of all to flower 
w the above, which is a most charming and 
distinct plant, very much neglected in gar- 
Although quite hardy, it does not seem 
to be veir often grown. It seems to rejoice 
in gravelly places.—TV. 

Old double yellow Auricula.— I find this 
old—»nd now rare—Scotch plant much 
eisier to grow than the common border 
&!p:ne sorts, and wonder why it has now got 
so scarce. You will see the blooms are of 
good colour and pretty shape, and hope it 
will still retain the fragrance it exhales as 
u 'i es on the desk before me.— J. Stor- 
B"NTH, Kirkbride, Carlisle. 

[Wy rich and good in colour.—E d.] 

Crocuses in the Crass.— I like these among 
Gross, and prefer them in this way. I 
fhall never forget the fine masses of Crocuses j 
in the grounds of Forde Abbey, Chard. Re¬ 
garding their durability, I could point to 
j* r g« maeses, many yards wide, that have 
wd in the same position for more than 
twenty years. Three years ago I planted 
ftorae in the same way in a garden here. They 
£f re ^ ne last year, but far better this.— 

" est Surrey. 

Hem Kjppeastrums.—I must confess to an 
liking for the richly-coloured forms 
l PP*&strum, such as the variety Musigny, 

A™? given an award of merit by the 
D* Horticultural Society on March 19th. 

■J* °f ie °f those whose blossoms are of a 
'cn cruitfon colour, but the brilliance and 
L n V f flouring are remarkable. The 
j a v *riety similarly honoured was Rose 
. ” arn > a very striking flower of a most 
uncommon 6hade of rose.—X. 

, riticuuta.-In recent issues there 
been several notes on this lovely spring- 
jOAenng bulb, and I note all the writers 
if.nS j ?( ^ not being up to the usual 
f V? yoar. In my own garden the 
^ thing has happened, and I am convinced 
it, hot weather was the cause of failure, 
ri P en€tI prematurely. I 
root t ?“ re( lV‘ r€fi moisture at the 
1 have grown it for thirty years in 
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widely diverse soils and localities, but I 
never have seen it finer than it used to be in 
west Norfolk.—J ohn Crook. 

A new Kingcup (Caltha polypetala) in 
the house. —This noble waterside plant J 
enjoy, os all do, in ils place in the open air, 
but it has just been brought on the table in 
a lo\v Japanese vase, with the result of show ¬ 
ing more than before its superb form and 
colour. It is surely the noblest plant for the 
waterside seen for some years, and free and 
hardy as the old Kingcup that has lighted 
up our marsh land for ages.—W. 

Narcissus Englehearti Mrs. C. R. Hamil¬ 
ton. —This was among a number of very fine 
Narcissi which were shown by Messrs. Hogg 
and Robertson, Dublin, at the Edinburgh 
Spring Show’. Though not an absolute 
novelty, it is a good variety of its class, and 
now fairly cheap. The flowers are large for 
an Englehearti variety, and have a wonder¬ 
fully effective bronze-orange, yellow-eyed, 
saucer-like crown, and very large, spreading, 
pure white perianth.—A Visitor. 

Camellia cuspidata.— This new Chinese 
species of Camellia, which was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, should prove useful as a hardy 
shrub. During a recent visit to Messrs. 
Veitoll’s nursery at Coornbo Wood some 
examples of this, which had stood out unin¬ 
jured for several years, were noted. It 
naturally forms a rather dense pyramidal¬ 
shaped bush, clothed with comparatively 
narrow leaves from a couple of inches or so in 
length. The flowers, single, white, and very 
freely borne, are individually small, but a 
well-flowered example is very pleasing. This 
species was introduced by Air. E. II. Wilson • 
i during one of his earlier visits to China.—X. 

Centiana excisa.— It is seldom that we see 
this Gentian, which I noticed at the Edin¬ 
burgh spring show. It is a neat variety, to 
all appearance, of G. acaulia, to which, in¬ 
deed, it. is referred by the “ Index Kewensis.” 
An excellent authority on alpine plants re¬ 
marks of it : —“ G. excisa, again, is hardly 
distinguishable (indeed, from a gardener’s 
point of view, is indistinguishable) from Gen- 
tiana acaulis itself, except by its far greater 
peevishness and perversity of disposition.” 
This accounts for the fact that it is so little 
met with, but it is a pretty plant with its 
deep-blue flowers, smaller than those of G. 
acaulis usually are. It appears to flower 
fairly well with the Edinburgh firm who ex¬ 
hibited it.—S. A. 

The common Sloe.— This gives us much of 
its beauty in hedgerow’ and copse, but garden 
planters often forget it. I planted, some 
years ngo, a colony of it at the top end of 
a lake, mainly as a stop-gap, and now am 
rewarded by one of the prettiest effects of 
the spring." The bushes—fifty or more—do 
not all flower at the same time or with equal 
abundance, and this enhances its effect. It- 
is not in the garden, but near enough to 
come into the view from the house, and is 
backed up by a great colony of Furze now I 


in bloom. There must be some good forms of 
the Sloe. I have a purple-leaved form. The 
Bullace is wild about, but I have not yet 
made a bold group of it, nor is it easy to 
get nice young plants of it true.—W. 

Prunus Moseri flore-pleno.— This member 
of the Plum family, which was given an 
award of merit on March 19th, is of conti¬ 
nental origin, and though but little known in 
this country, cannot be looked upon as a 
novelty. It is a form of the well-known 
purple-leaved Plum Prunus Pissardi, which 
is so often overdone, especially in suburban 
gardens. The leaves of Moseri are like those 
of Pissardi—purple when developed—while 
the flowers are of a good size, semi-double, 
and of a pretty shade of pink. In the open 
ground tne flowers are, of course, deeper 
tinted than when brought on under glass. 
Apart from its merits as an outdoor shrub 
or tree, it promises to bo of considerable 
value for forcing.—K. R. W. 

Androsace pyrenaica.— A number of de¬ 
lightful little plants of this charming 
Androsace were included among the alpines 
on a rock garden at the recent spring show at 
Edinburgh. Of dense, mossy habit, and 
prettily spangled with small white flowers, 
these plants were of exceptional beauty as 
displayed on the grey roekwork. Thereto a 
conflict of authority as to whether A. 
pyrenaica is a lime-lover or not. M. Correvon 
advocates a non-lime treatment, apparently, 
but one or two good cultivators recommend 
the same soil as for A. Helvetica, which 
should have calcareous soil. Such a little 
plant, with its close, green tufts of pretty 
leaves and dainty white flowers, is worthy of 
S. M. D. 

Rlbes laurifolium —This new Chinese 
species of Ribes has been exhibited three or 
four times this season, at the Horticultural 
Hall, and on February 22nd it was given an 
award of merit. It is'as well that we do not 
all see eye to eye in such matters, for I 
failed to see any ornamental qualities that 
entitled it to the award, and think it was 
mainly owing to the glamour of it being a 
new shrub from China. Boianically, it is 
interesting as being so dissimilar in appear¬ 
ance from a Ribes, but nothing more can be 
said in its favour. It forms a rather open 
bush of a sturdy nature, the flowers, which 
are of a greenish-yellow or yellowish-green 
colour, being borne in racemes, shorter and 
less pendulous than those of the common 

Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum)._X 

Spring-flowering plants.— It would he 
interesting to many if readers would give 
their experience as to how these have bloomed 
this spring. In this way we should know 
something of the effect of a dry summer on 
them. In tins district—West Surrey—the re 
suits are not so good as usual. I'have not 
seen a really good bed of Wallflowers. Polv- 
anthuses are poor, Myosotis is small nml 
poor, and the same may be said of most 
things. Recently, several friends from the 
west, writing to me j complained of the same 
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tiling. In one instance—where the spring 
garden is the chief feature—the gardener said 
many things were wasting away. Another 
said the wet winter, following the dry sum¬ 
mer, had ruined many things. — West 
Surrey. 

Another new Corylopsis (C. Veitchiana). 
—On March 5th an award of merit was, at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, given to Corylopsis multiflora, a very 
pretty species from China. Then a fortnight 
later Corylopsis Veitchiana was similarly 
honoured. This appears to be of more 
vigorous growth than C. imiltiflora, but the 
pendulous racemes are much in the same 
wav. The Corylopsis is a beautiful shrub, 
but we do not want too great a number of 
varieties which differ from each other more 
in name than in anything else. C. multi¬ 
flora would appear to have been known for 
some years before its introduction, as it is 
referred to in the first volume of the “Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening” in the following 
terms : “ From the Tea districts of Tokien, in 
China, but has not yet been introduced.”— 
X. 

Crocus Tommasinlanus.— The note on 
this species on page 182 does no more than 
justice to one of the very prettiest of 
Crocuses. It is a sure bloomer every year 
and lovely in good-sized clumps. I note that 
“The Dictionary of Gardening Supplement” 
(Nicholson’s) describes its colour as pale 
sapphire-lavender, and so the type may be. 
but few flowers in a large number are 
exactly alike. They vary from light to dark 
shades, and seedlings vary still more. Some 
ten years ago I selected from a patch ol 
seedlings one of a brilliant red-purple, which 
by contrast with the violet-blue of Chiono- 
doxas looks quite red. By natural increase, 
I have now some fifty or sixty bulbs, which 
make quite a distinct and notable shade of 
colour among my spring bulbs. The corms 
arc very small, but never fail yearly to 
flower. Being so easily grown from seed, I 
can recommend the species.—T. J. Weaver, 
Kdgware. 

Tulipa Forsteriana. A grander flower 
than this it. Is scarcely possible to conceive. 
Truly Bokhara has given us nothing more 
magnificent ! In point of size alone, I deem 
it- peerless, for my specimen in flower to-day 
(April 4th, 1912) measures 7 inches 
diameter, and its stalk is quite a foot in 
height. The petals are of a gorgeous glow¬ 
ing scarlet, the centre being maroon, with 
narrow yellow circle at the top. Its pistil 
is of a curious strawberry tint, with trifid 
yellow tip, while the seven anthers are of 
dusky violet, with their apices dull orange. 
It may now be had for the modest, sum of 
9d., and my single specimen, planted in 
autumn, 1910, flowered as well last year as 
it has done this. I grow a large number of 
Tulip species, and very seldom lift them. 
Planted fairly high up on dry, sunny 
rockeries, th€V cUjfccnorftfcc but little, although 
I must confess they do not increase 
rapidly as I could wish.—G. H. Raynor. 

Note on the Peccan Nut.— I am glad to 
answer your inquiry re Peccan Nut for¬ 
warded to me. The small, brown, polished 
Nut is the Peccan Nut of commerce. The 
colouring and polishing are, of course, arti¬ 
ficial These Nuts are seedlings gathered in¬ 
discriminately, and graded according to size. 
Thev vary greatly in flavour and cracking 
duality. During the last ten years many 
chance improvements have appeared, which 
are now being propagated These are the 
large grey or mottled unpolished thin-shelled 
varieties‘of high quality now just coming 
into the market. They vary greatly in size, 
season, quality (flavour), and cracking 
quality. The best types represent the 
highest quality there is in Nuts and they 
keep for two rears in reasonably dry and 
cool storage, the season is much influenced 
by the place of origin. I hope I may be 
able to send you a sample of these improved 
forms before long.-JOHN CRAIG, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, iy.F. 

The Netted Iris (Iris reticulata).—In reply 
to the query by Mr. T. J. Weaver (p. 176), 
the soil in which I grow I. reticulata is a 
light and friable staple, but fairly deep. In 
addition, the plants are sheltered at the back 
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by a high fruit-wall, while in the front the 
Box edging is permitted to grow nearly 1 foot 
high. While I agree that in a hot season 
such as that of 1911 a mulch of manure, fibre, 
or similar material might be an advantage, 
[ scarcely think that the premature ripening 
of the bulbs is, in this particular instance, 
the cause of the unusual scarcity of bloom. 
I. reticulata, being an early plant, bloomed 
and matured its foliage before the intense 
heat and drought had begun ; and I would 
have thought that these conditions would 
have been all in favour of thoroughly ripen¬ 
ing the bulbs in question, and consequently 
of their being ready to begin work sooner, 
and of producing more flowers. The bulbs 
were planted about twelve years ago, have 
increased largely, and nnnuailv flowered well 
until now. It is possible they now need re¬ 
planting, which I shall do immediately the 
foliage ripens off.—K. 

The Dwarf June-berry (Amelanehier cana 
densis var. oblongifolia). — In the eastern 
United States and Canada this bushy form of 
the June-berry is found growing in moist, 
low-lying ground about the margins of lakes 
and streams, where it suckers freely and 
forms large masses. This partiality for wet 
ground, coupled with its sweet fruits, has 
gained for it the name of Swamp Sugar Fear, 
so distinguishing it from its larger-growing 
relative. Indeed, there appears to be some 
reason for according it specific rank, for In 
many ways it differs from the well-known 
A. canadensis. Its most distinct features are 
its bushy habit and its manner of increasing 
itself by means of suckers. Growing 6 feet or 
high, rather loose bushes are formed which 
bloom profusely during April, about a fort¬ 
night later than A. canadensis. The flowers, 
like those of most other kinds, are white. 
Planted to form groups in shrubberies, or to 
produce a semi-wild effect in the wilder parts 
of the garden, it is equally desirable, whilst 
a charming picture may lie produced by 
planting it to form a large mass and then 
carpeting the ground with Muscari conicum, 
the intense blue of the flowers of the latter 
plant forming a pleasing contrast with the 
white above. The small fruits are sometimes 
used for cooking in America.—D. 

Camellia reticulata.— I was pleased to see 
numerous flowering plants of this grand 
Camellia at the Horticultural Hall on March 
19th, for not so very many years ago this 
old species was difficult to obtain from nur¬ 
series. The different forms of Camellia reii- 
culata are not all of equal merit, the best 
having huge blossoms of an informal semi¬ 
double character, and of a rich, deep, red¬ 
dish-rose colour. Grown in pots, this 
Camellia is never seen to advantage, as it 
resents being cramped in this wav, but 
planted out in a prepared bed in a large 
greenhouse or conservatory it is at home. 
A specimen 20 feet or more in height, planted 
out in one of the borders of the Temperate 
House at Kew% forms annually one of the 
most striking features of that structure. 
Most of the plants of Camellia reticulata in 
nurseries are grafted on to seedlings of C. 
japonica, but I much prefer to have it on 
its own roots. Camellia reticulata is a 
native of China, and was introduced there¬ 
from in 1824. A notable feature in which it 
differs from Camellia japonica is that in C. 
reticulata the leaves are quite dull, whereas 
in C. japonica they are very shiny. The 
strongly-reticulated leaves of the Chinese 
species, from whence the specific name is de¬ 
rived, are also very noticeable.—X. 

A note from Shanghai _There are some 

quite nice gardens here both public and 
private. Hog’s Garden is quite famous, and 
one could imagine oneself at home, there is 
so much English. Then there are two very 
quaint Chinese gardens which, after visiting 
again, I will try and describe to yon. There 
has been a wonderful Violet season. Violets 
grow almost anywhere, and you can buy a 
huge bunch for a few cents. Lots of things 
are beginning to unfold in the gardens, and 
it is quite exciting, as more often than not 
they are English spring flowers—Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, and Tulips. The Magnolia-trees 
have been really wonderful — the trees 
covered in bloom and not a leaf to be seen. 


The only drawback to the gardening tare, 
which I think you will agree with me in 
thinking a big one, is the awful primn<*s- 
everything set at equal distances and in such 
painful order and pattern. The municipal 
public gardens are very pretty, and are 
situated beside the Wang-poo—that is the 
big river on the banks of which Shanghai is 
situated. They are in the shape of a triangle, 
one broad side to the river, the small end 
the Sooohou Creek, and the other 6:do facing 
the Bund, which is the road of Shanghai, and 
runs parallel with the river for a distance 
of nlxjut 2\ miles, and has some very fiue 
buildings on one side and a succession ol 
lawns dividing it from the river on the 
other. You have no idea how pretty this 
little garden is, and, I believe, in summer is 
6imply gorgeous. It is almost time for the 
Peach blossom, which, I believe, is a wonder¬ 
ful sight.—R. G. Smiddy. 

An early-flowering Clematis (C. alpina).- 
Apart from one or two kinds of Clematis 
which bloom during winter, this species is 
the earliest to flower, and undoubtedly it is 
the beet early species for general cultivation, 
for the winter flowering sorts are only suit¬ 
able for the milder parte of the country, and 
even then they are seldom seen at their best 
unless protected by a warm wall. The Alpine 
Clematis, on the other hand, thrives admir¬ 
ably in the open ground if given a group of 
rough posts or an okl bush to support its 
branches, and in 6uch a position its pretty 
mauve flowers are seen to advantage. April 
is the time when it may be expected to be in 
flower. The individual blossoms are nearly 
2 inches across, and are borne freely from 
axillary buds. In addition to the type there 
are varieties with white and rose-coloured 
flowers. In its natural state it inhabits lime¬ 
stone districts in the north of Europe, there 
fore the best results may be expected from 
those plants which are grown in ground con 
taining a fair amount of lime. Belonging to 
the section of the family that lias been known 
under the generic name of Atragene, an 
examination of the flower will reveal both 
sepals and petals, the distinguishing mark of 
the Atragene group, tor it is well known that 
most of the Clematises possess, sepals only, 
the conspicuous parts of the many garden 
kinds being their large, brightly-coloured 
calyx Jobes. The petals of C. alpina are 
small.- D. 


Apple Northern Spy.— In answer to the 
query on page 218, I believe the above- 
named Apple was raised in one of the north¬ 
eastern States, and was first mentioned by 
American fruit growers about seventy years 
ago. It certainly is of excellent quality, 
but it is equally certain that it is not & pro¬ 
fitable fruit, not taking kindly to our 
climate. I have very' seldom seen even an 
average crop. The question of a really nr« 
rate late dessert Apple will, it w JJ 0 !*"' 
solved by the introduction of . R ® un B d 1 i‘- 
Magnum Bonum, recently figured m Gabb¬ 
ing Illustrated. In the meantime, two o 
the best are, probably, Reinette du Cana . 
and Claygate Pearmain. I always ree 
mend the former to small growers. B • 
remarkably well in bush ami cordon > 
being a heavy and consistent cropper, 
fruit keeping fresh and plump untu -P 
is well advanced if not gathered too earn. 
The tendency to do this is, unfortunate^ 
rather a common failing, the result . 
that the fruit, when it should be at i « . • 

is tough and shrivelled and far be ' 
true form. Whilst on the subject o 
Apples, I should like to recommend 
Pippin to the notice of growers ft 
not as yet given it a trial. An old nm ^ 
at its best through March and Apru, 
certainly is rather small, but this is J • • 
fault, if lack of size can be called ft 
otherwise it has much to reoommen 
its kindly growth, free-bearing, wd■ **; 
juicy, and richly-flavoured flesh. The 
ing ^ note as to early gathering &PP* 
this variety, and to all good late App 
indeed, it is one of the points in 
culture that does not receive Bufficie^• 
tion. Even a first-rate place of 6 
of little use if the fruit is not ftUrtM 
bang on the trees until the stall 1 C0Tn 
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FERNS. 

nephrolepis exaltata and its 

VARIETIES. • 

Some of our hardy Feme show in their many 
varieties a remarkable difference from each 
other and from ihe normal type, but in none 
of them has the change taken place in so 
short a time as in the case of this Nephro- 
kpis. The typical kind, with its rather 
utilfly-disposed, once-divided fronds, lias been 
long grown in our gardens, for according to 
“Lowe” it was introduced by Mr. Anderson 
to the Royal Gardens, Kevv, in the year 
1793. In a state of nature it occurs in many 
widely diverse localities, for it is found in 
India' southern Florida, Mexico, West 
Indies, Central and South America, China, 
the Pacific Islands, Australia, and part of 
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species is usually referred to as a greenhouse 
Fern, but it needs a certain amount of qualifi¬ 
cation. In a structure from which frost is 
just excluded, and nothing more, it is by 
no means seen at its best, and in order to 
develop its finest attributes it requires a 
warm greenhouse or intermediate tempera¬ 
ture. At the same time, by judicious harden¬ 
ing off. it may be successfully grown for a 
long time in the dwelling-house, though, of 
course, its rate of progress is slower than in 
a warmer and moister atmosphere. The 
typical kind, and the more loosely-disposed 
varieties, such as that herewith figured, are 
seen to very great advantage when grown in 
suspended pots or baskets, and in this way 
they attain a considerable size. Not the least 
noticeable feature is the production of a vast 
number of creeping rhizomes, which, when 
suspended, often hang down for a consider¬ 
able distance. These rhizomes afford a ready 
means of increase. Planted out in an indoor 
rockery this Fern will soon cover a consitler- 


tion it will be found that the roots are quite 
black and devoid of the bright fresh tips, 
which should have a yellowish tint and a 
lighter shade at the points. They may start 
away freely, but, after having exhausted the 
stored-up energy, they will fail to get the 
nourishment necessary to sustain them, and 
will gradually get weaker and die off prema* 
turely. If it is found that the roots are 
healthy, the fault may be that they have 
been exposed to a dry atmosphere before the 
fronds were sufficiently matured to with¬ 
stand exposure. The ordinary Maiden-hair 
(Adianturn cuneatum) is naturally evergreen, 
but bv gradually drying the plants off in the 
autumn and keeping them cool for a time, 
they may be cut down and kept cool and 
dry until required to start again, when, after 
having rested for a time, they will soon start 
into active growth if placed in warmth again. 
Water should be used sparingly until the 
fronds are welL developed, when they will 
naturally require more water; but over- 




Nephrolcpis exaltata Roosevelti. 


* h'CB. It has long been a well-known com- 
owreial Fern in this country, but scarcely 
*j ll a a favourite here as on the other side of 
Atlantic, where, known as the Boston 
*rn, it was grown in enormous quantities. 
ruTJi 6 United States, too, that the first 
*iaed break occurred, and now, in a com- 
P ra irely short time, we have a vast num- 
y of ^>d*ly diverse forms, from the typical 
tt a *. 0I,€ t-h e scale to the 

’/k Va li €t . v > Manshalli compacta, at 
The variety herewith figured — 
d<*Ai L~ r€6€m bI €S Uie type much more 
“R, l , n ma ! 1 - v other forms. In the 
l-l ., Choice Ferns,” by George 
In iftof’ a comprehensive work published 
\-J“7 onl y three botanical forms of 
imi exa h & ta are mentioned, whereas 
t»srt ft* it* V€ry nutn€ro «s. In the early 
Son, ;car Moser8 - H - B - M“y and 

ih<> p v , „ on ton, at one of the meetings of 
fronds * tr horticultural Society, showed cut 
N>dWi* • n ° L than seventy kinds of 
Of forn,« plS < XT ma i orit y of which consisted 

“ N - «altaur Thii 
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able space, as the rhizomes root from their 
! several joints and produce young plants 
therefrom. It needs plenty of room in order 
I to display itself to the best advantage, while 
from its spreading nature it must not be 
associated with delicate subjects. 

I The rapid increase in the number, and the 
j dissimilarity that now prevails among the 
I different varieties, have led to Neplirolepis 
exaltata being grown in far larger quantities 
I than was ever the case before ; indeed, in 
, market establishments both as small and 
I large plants, thousands must be disposed of 
i every week. ‘ X. 

GROWING MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. 

1 HAVE a quantity of Maiden hair Ferns cut down and 
I in full leaf again, but after being in the rooms a few 
weeks the ends of the fronds turn brown and die. I 
| should be glad to know the came of this; abo to 
know the general treatment of Maiden hair Ferns.-A. 

[The cause of the Maiden hair Fern fronds 
dying off is probably that the roots are not 
in a healthy condition, which may have been 
i caused through having been kept too wet 
while the plants were dormant. On examina- 


ualering is a common error. It is, however 
quite necessary to avoid the other extreme’ 
As soon as well started a little manure may 
be given from time to time, but this will bo 
of no use if the roots are unhealthy. The 
best time to repot is after they are well 
started into growth. The lower 'portion of 
the ball may be cut awav, and if the roots 
are much matted together they may be loos¬ 
ened out with a pointed stick, taking care 
not to damage them, arid to save those with 
the bright fresh tips. They may be potted 
a little lower in the pots than previously. 
The compost should consist of good loam 
leaf-mould, and sharp sand. If there is no 
fibre in the loam a little peat may be used, 
but with good loam the Maiden-hairs will 
succeed better without than with peat. After 
repotting, the plants require shade and a 
close atmosphere for a Tew days, with a 
temperature of from 70 degs. to 75 decs. 
Later on, when established, they should be 
gradually exposed, and air given. In grow¬ 
ing plants on, a temperature o.f from 65 decs 
to 75 degs. should be maintained. Plenty of 
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mon error to grow these beautiful Ferns 
under too much shade and moisture. Even 
the beautiful Adiantum Farleyense may be 
grown almovst fully exposed to the sun, and 
will be found to make fronds of better sub- 
stance with a beautiful bronzy tint on the 
young ones, which will gradually turn to a 
bright green. Watering is the nuxst important 
factor in successful culture of the Maiden¬ 
hairs. If the soil gets soured by excess, 
failure will ensue, and it is equally damaging 
to allow them to get too dry at the roots. 
When grown under good conditions they may 
be used for house decoration and other pur¬ 
poses. lasting well even if the temperature 
falls as low as 40 degs. For cutting, the 
fronds will be more valuable when grown 
fully exposed to the light. 

ORCHIDS. 

THE CULTURE OF DENDIiOBIUMS. 

At this season of the year no Orchids 
brighten our liot-houses more than the various 
species of Dendrobium, with their bright and 
charming flowers, which healthy plants bear 
in such profusion. Those who have not 
grown the two grand old varieties, nobile 
and Wardianum, should do so, and I venture 
to say they will be amply repaid for what¬ 
ever trouble they may take. The tropical 
species, which include the two named, and 
also Ainsworthi, crassinode, and their 
various hybrids, will soon have finished 
flowering, and young growths will be making 
their appearance. Any requiring repotting 
should be attended to. A compost suitable 
to their requirements is an equal mixture of 
Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum Moss, with a 
sprinkling of sharp sand and broken crocks. 
In potting Dendrobiums it must be remem¬ 
bered that they resent too much material 
about their roots, so they must have shallow 
pans filled to half their depth with clean 
crocks. Place a layer of clean Moss directly 
over the crocks, and having cut away useless 
old bulbs and shaken the old compost away, 
place the plant carefully in the pan and press 
the compost firmly round the roots, care 
being taken to make it firm by means of 
stakes, to which the old bulbs* should be 
neatly tied. Plants allowed to sway about 
cannot root so quickly as those that stand 
firm. Shade them for a few days from strong 
sunshine, and give just enough water to en¬ 
courage the Moss to grow on the surface. As 
soon as the new roots have got a hold more 
water may be given when the plants require 
it. As the varieties mentioned here inhabit 
some of the hottest regions of the globe an 
idea of their requirements is easily gathered. 
The temperature which will be found suitable 
to their requirements here is from 65 degs. to 
70 degs. by night in the growing 6eason, 
which is from May to the end of August, 
rising by day with sun from 75 degs. to 
95 degs., allowing a drop of 5 degs. at night 
during early spring and autumn, and from 
November to February, which may be termed 
their proper resting season, one of 55 degs. 
will be found sufficient, allowing in the two 
latter cases a rise of at least 5 degs. by day. 
It should be the aim of the grower to induce 
the plants to grow rapidly, and to thoroughly 
ripen their growths. With that object in 
view they must be placed in the sunniest 
position in the house, within reasonable 
distance of the roof glass, and no shading 
whatever is necessary. Endeavour to keep 
the atmosphere always in a growing condition 
by frequently damping the paths and staging, 
and on sunny days syringe the plants 
thoroughly two or three times ; the hotter the 
sun the more syringing should be done. 
Admit as much fresh air as possible without 
causing a draught and low temperature. In 
the early afternoon, while the sun is still on 
the gloss, the house should be closed, giving 
a good damping down and syringing the 
plants thoroughly, taking care, however, that 
the foliage has time to dry before the even¬ 
ing. About the end of September the plants 
will be finishing their growth. Gradually 
diminish the supply of w ater and move to a 
cooler part of the house for a few days, 
thereby avoiding any sudden change, or they 


are liable to break into growth again. By 
gradually moving them to cooler quarters no 
harm can possibly be done. During the rest¬ 
ing season only sufficient water should be 
iven to keep the bulbs in a normal state. 
Vhen the flower-buds begin to show, then 
then the plants should gradually be afforded 
more liberal treatment and warmer con¬ 
ditions. D. Phalaenopsis is of exceptional 
beauty, and should be included in every col¬ 
lection. As it flowers in early autumn and 
winter it requires the same treatment as the 
last-named, with the exception that it pre¬ 
fers to be rested where it has grown. 

This evergreen section includes the 
varieties chrvsotoxum, chrvsanthum, thrysi- 
florum, and densiflorum. l'he e require the 
same potting material ns the last named, but 
being of a rather more robust habit they need 
more pot room. They flower later than the 
deciduous section, but as freely, their long 
drooping racemes of ricn yellow flowers 
making them objects of great beauty. After 
flowering the young growths make their 
appearance and very quickly reach maturity. 
They appreciate a slight shade during the 
hottest part of the day, with an abundance 
of rain water. During the resting season an 
intermediate-house is a suitable place for 
them, and they must not be allowed to get too 
dry. If the various insect posts are found to 
be troublesome a slight fumigating will 
destroy them. Nobile. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOME OF THE NEWER MARKET 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Many additions have been made to the mar¬ 
ket Chrysanthemums in more reeent years. 
It is a great pity that more prominence has 
not been given to these beautiful sorts, as 
they are of easy culture. Th^re is, on the part 
of certain well-known market gardeners, a 
very strong objection to the term “decora¬ 
tive,” sometimes applied to these plants. 
This term has resulted as a consequence of a 
very long period of a plethora of large, un- 
wieldly exhibition Chrysanthemum blooms, 
when scarcely anyone would look at the 
smaller or under-sized flowers. Small to 
medium-sized Chrysanthemum blooms came 
to be designated “ decorative ”, because they 
could be used in the home, whereas the iop- 
heavy blooms of the exhibitor had little or no 
practical value for such purposes. For¬ 
tunately, all this is now changed. Among the 
many charming additions in recent years are 
Betty Spark, a September-flowering, rosy- 
pink sort, that may be cut in useful sprays or 
be grown in partially-disbudded form. Cran¬ 
ford Yellow is a splendid, pure yellow 
October kind, and is also free flowering. It 
is grand when disbudded, however. Another 
good October.sort is Miss F. Collier, a good 
October and November sort. Hilda Blick is 
worthy of note ; it is white and of refined 
appearance. Among the mid-season varieties 
there is Miss Gena Harwood, a rosy-fawn 
sport from the well-known Ravonnan.e, 
valued for its pink colour and its long, 
tubular florets. Framfield*Bronze is a rich 
chestnut bronze, certificated as a market 
sort, ns it was not considered large enough 
for exhibition. Mrs. W. Powell is an excellent 
sort for late November and December cutting. 
The flowers are of good size, having stiff, 
broad, reflexing florets, the colour light 
yellow\ Extremely Tich is the yellow' dtjlour, 
as seen in the blooms of Miss Dorothy 
Parker. A late-flowering variety named Yule- 
tide is specially noteworthy. This, ns the 
name suggests, is a very good sort for Christ¬ 
mas. It flowers very freely, and the medium¬ 
sized, deep rosy-pink blassoms are borne on 
stiff, erect stems. W. V. T. 

Anemone - flowered Chrysanthemums.— 

Drastic changes are promised in the classifi¬ 
cation of these quaint and interesting Chrys¬ 
anthemums by the National Chrysanthemum 
Society next year. # Hitherto * the large- 
flowered Anemones have been divided into 
tw r o sections — viz., large Anemones and 
Japanese Anemones. The sub-committee of 


the National Chrysanthemum Society, ap¬ 
pointed to go into the re-classification of the 
different types of the flower, has recom¬ 
mended that in future there shall be but one 
section of Anemones, and that the section be 
divided into 6ub-sections as follows-.—(a) 
Large-flowered—t.e., with a diameter of 
3 inches and upwards. Examples: IV. W. 
Astor and Sir Walter Raleigh, (b) Small- 
flowered— i.e., with a diameter of le€« than 
3 inches. Examples: Marie Stuart and 
Antoni us. In consequence of these recom¬ 
mendations the Japanese Anemone* and pom¬ 
pon Anemones, as such, will exist no longer. 
The classification of the Anemones will, after 
this year, read as follows: “ The distinctive 
characteristics of Anemone varieties are their 
high, neatly-formed centres and regularly- 
arranged ray florets. There are two distinct 
sets of florets, one quilled and forming the 
centre, or disc, and the other flat and more 
or less horizontally arranged, forming the 
border or ray. The flowers may have the ray 
or guard florets broad or twisted, or narrow 
and forming a fringe, but should be so regu* 
larly arranged as to form a circle round the 
centre, which should have uo trace of hollow¬ 
ness, with every floret in its place.’’—A. R. H. 


STOPPING AND TIMING THE PLANTS. 

(Reply to C. W. Taylor.) 

The dates given for stopping and timing tie 
Chrysanthemums enumerated in the list 
below are best suited to growers whew 
gardens are situated near London and in the 
South of England. Growers in the midlands 
should stop their plants a week earlier than 
the dates mentioned, and growers in the 
north correspondingly earlier, so that in 
Scotland fully a fortnight earlier than the 
dates herein mentioned should be observed 


TTTiicA buds to 
retain. 
Firit cmvn 
Fint crown 
Second mm 
Finn crown 
Firtt crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Fint crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second ci own 
Second cro* ii 
Second crown 
First i town 
Second crown 
Second crown 

Second crown 
Second crotu 
First crown 
Sieond cio«rn 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Firtt crown 

Second crown 


for this operation 

Japanese. 

THirn tv pinch 

Name. 

p/anU 

Mme G Rivol.. 

At once 

Lady Ilopetoun 

First wet k June 

Mr* J (\ NVitl 

Early Jure 

Mme P. Radaelli 

At once 

R. C. Pulling .. 

K.arly June 

Genrr.il Uiuton 

Mid-June 

O H. Rroomhead 

At once 

George I'cnford 

First week June 

Algernon Darts 

First week May 

Mrs Greenfield 

Esrly June 

W. R Church .. 

At once 

British Empire 

Harold Weils .. 

Early Jur.e 

At once 

Edith Jameson 

At oi re 

Annie Hamilton 

At once 

Huch o- Sntherlar d.. 

At once 

.Mrs J. Thornyeroic.. 

Last week May 

Pm kett s Surprise 

First week June 

Mme Carnot .. 

At once 

YV. Watson 

At once 

Mrs. R H Pearson .. 

At once 

F W Lever. 

Firtt wet-k June 

Mrs. J. Dunn 

At once 

John Peed 

Marquis of Northamp¬ 

At once 

ton . 

At once 

Lady Henderson 

At once 

Mrs. Rowland May .. 

Las: week May 

Valerie Grecnhaut .. 

A t once 

George I a m i t in e 

End May 

W. Ring. 

First week June 

Thomas Stevenson .. 

l-irst wetk June 

Mrs Norman Davis .. 

At once 

Walter Jenks 

At once 

Marquise V. Venosta 

Iuwt week April 

Chrys Momigny 

End May 

Mrs. L. Tho'it .. 

At once 

Incurved. 

Mrs. F. Judson 

Last week May 


reason why we have recommended stopping 
many varieties at once is due to the fact thal 
most of them should have been pinched a 
week to a fortnight earlier. Should plan 1 * 
of these varieties fail to produce a bud by 
the last week in June next, they should be 
again pinched and the next series of bud* 
that develop should be retained. Two or 
three varieties in the list sent are not known 
to us, consequently they are omilted. 

Tulips in bad health (S. K. Garnett Bol/liU 
Godetiug. Wexford ).-Your Tulips have 
by a fungus known as the Tulip-mould w 11 ™'" 
p.u-asitica), a very destructive pest, nearly a- 1 *".} 
the fungus which attacks the common white L»!> j _ 
candidum) do frequently. There is no known cure * * 
this disease. Your best plan will be to pull U P 
infested bulbs and burn them to prevent the 
contaminated with the fungus. If we may judge °r 
the bulbs you send, we should say that the trouble 
in a great measure due to their being too tmes¬ 
is ndviaable to lift the bulbs every year 
foliage has died down, dry them off. and replant in 
the autumn. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

great oriental bellflower 

(OSTROWSKIA MaGMFICA). 

This giant of-the Bellflower or Campanula j 
family is one of the most remarkable, as it I 
i 6 & lso one of the most capricious, of peren- 1 
Dial herbaceous plants. Towering to 5 feet 
and, occasionally, when it attains to its high¬ 
est vigour and development, to 6 feet or 
even 7 feet in height, this noble plant in its 
general aspect is unique. Its flowering is 
eomething for which the enthusiastic, hardy 
plant-lover must of necessity strive, even 
though such flowering does not reach that 
high degree of perfection to which he would 
have aspired. Curiously enough, and be- | 


A IIDEjYIjXG 1 LL USTRA TED , 

might bo stated definitely that, so fur as 

E resent experiences go the planting should 
e done in the early seedling stage prior to 
the Carrot-like roots of later days reaching 
a maturity which causes them to snap off 
! at the least interference, and w hich doubtless 
i is responsible for the not infrequent under- 
| sized, poorly-flowered examples one often 
I sees. Hence one would suggest the early 
potting of seedlings, also the subsequent re¬ 
potting into 6-inch pots or planting out in 
prepared positions of the undisturbed ball 
with roots intact. I emphasise this point, 
fully assured that the root mutilation in¬ 
separable from the disturbance of the more 
mature examples lias in the past been directly 
responsible fur the many puny examples that 
have been seen. Than this, I have no cul- 
I tural item of greater importance to offer, 


added a cushion-shaped mound of weathered 
coal-ashes early eaefi autumn it will serve 
the dual purpose of protecting from frost 
and slugs and throw off winter wet—which 
is highly desirable. Sheltered from north 
and east, and planted freely in groups, I 
know of no plant more imposing or more 
worthy of the skill, patience, or persever¬ 
ance of the gardener. 

Of tho plant itself the illustration affords 
an idea of a solitary flower the diameter of 
which may be 5 inches, 6 inches, or even 
more, the flowers being produced in a ter¬ 
minal raceme and coloured a delicate mauve 
blue for tho most part. Occasionally white, 
or whitish-flowered forms, appear from 
among the seedlings, and these usually 
arc variable in colour. The leaves are 
acutely toothed, ami produced in whorls on 
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111 s garden near Maidstone. 


Recced 


^ommelina ccelestis.—Although not etri 
peaking a hardy plant, Commeiina 
11 I'ght soil, apd rather deeply plan ted,. 
«ome through a comparatively severe wu 
JJJCathed. When it does eo, plants 
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days. Cut at a proper length, the flowers 
need uo added foliage, and are easily 
arranged in vases, the shade of blue being 
always popular and at no time too plentiful. 
This is always seen at its best when grouped. 
Easily raised from seeds, it may be had in 
bloom in six months from sowing. As the 
plant forms a root like a miniature Dahlia, or 
Salvia patens, if a few be lifted and stored 
in a frost-proof place during the winter, and 
started in heat in spring, it is equally easily 
raised from cuttings. C. ccelestis is, perhaps, 
seen at its best when grown in a place where 
it gets plenty of sun.— Kbt. 


NOTES ON AMERICAN GARDENS. 

Sir F. W. Moore, M.A., who recently re¬ 
turned from a visit to America, writes as 
follows in Irish Gardening :—Roughly speak¬ 
ing, outdoor work is suspended from Novem- 
ber to end of March ; all a year’s work must 
be crammed into seven months. The ground 
commences to freeze hard early in November, 
and remains frozen until early April, added 
to, which there is during most of this time 
a heavy coating of snow. With the advent 
of April and the increasing heat of the sun. 
growth is rapid. Trees burst into leaf and 
flower, and all is fair. Then comes the full 
effect of clear, bright sun, often continuing 
unbroken for weeks, with a dry atmosphere, 
becoming even drier as the summer ad¬ 
vances, and hastening on vegetation, so that 
it is thoroughly matured before the end of 
autumn and the arrival of winter. The wood 
is thoroughly ripened, foliage matures and 
rapidly changes colour before falling, the 
colours being of a brilliancy to which we in 
this country are quite unaccustomed. There 
is every shade of brown, red, orange, and 
yellow. There are the brilliant reds of the 
Red Maple, the scarlet Oak, and the 
Sumachs, some of the first to change ; the 
yellow and orange of other Maples, and of 
the Birches, Limes, and Hickories; the 
browns of some Oaks, and so on, a brilliant 
spectacle, commencing about the middle of 
September and ending late in October, when 
all the leaves are down. This is one effect 
of the sun and clear atmosphere. There is 
another. 

Early and thorough maturing of the wood 
followed by complete rest tends to the 
formation of abundant, flower-buds followed 
by heavy crops of brilliantly-coloured fruits, 
and such there are. Flowering trees and 
shrubs are a special feature in American 
gardening—a marked and delightful one. 
Lilac, Viburnum, Cratmgus, Prunus, Pyrus, 
Spiriea, Azalea, Berberis, and Cornus are some 
of the genera largely used for garden and for 
park effects, and are generally planted in fire, 
bold masses. These plants are covered with 
flowers in spring, and in autumn the brilliant 
fruits of Pyrus, Cratrpgus, Prunus, and 
Viburnum add to the effect of the foliage. 
Such plants as Prunus hortulara, Pyrus 
Sargenti, Cratmgus Holmosiaua, C. Ehvan- 
geriana, and other large red-fruited Thorns, 
land many of the Berberis, are even more 
brilliant in fruit than in flower. Not only 
were the plants of some of these large - 
fruited Thorns quite red, but the ground 
under them was also red with the fallen 
fruits. This abundant crop of brightly- 
coloured fruits both in wild and in culti¬ 
vated plants was one of the most striking 
features in autumn effects. AVhat the spring 
effect of these shrubs and trees was when 
thev were covered with flower can be in¬ 
ferred from the crop of fruit. We have, how¬ 
ever, our compensations for the absence of 
some of these glories in our fresh but sub¬ 
dued winter effects. The warmth and cheer¬ 
ing effects of our masses of broad-leaved 
evergreens are unknown. Most of the ever¬ 
greens we know are not hardy in the Eastern 
States. There the Holly. Ivy, Laurel, Ever¬ 
green Oak. most of the Rhododendrons, the 
Yew, the Cedar of Lebanon, are not hardy. 
The trees are leafless in winter, the effect 
given by the broad-leaved evergreens is miss¬ 
ing, the herbaceous plants have disappeared, 
the ground is covered with snow, hence few’ 
attempts are made to obtain fine, bold winter 
effects such as are to be found in so many 
old Irish gardens. True, there are the Coni- 
f erfie _Pinu6, Abies, Picea, Thuya, Retino- 


enora, ail evergreen and ail hardy, but these ’ Arabis, and making in this way charming 
alone will nut suffice, a constant repent on beds, are Couleur Cardinal, Cramoise 
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would be monotonous, and the Eastern- 
American, naturally, concentrates on summer 
effects both in private gardening and in the 
parks. It may l>e of interest to note that, 
while the English Yew is not hardy, the 
Japanese Yew (Taxus cu>pidata) is quite 
hardy, and some distinct and beautiful varie¬ 
ties have arisen in cultivation. The Ameri¬ 
can has gone in largely for flowering shrubs, 
and these are thoroughly well done. They 
are planted in fine, bold masses, both in 
private and in public gardens, and as they 
flower much more profusely than with us, 
and, as before stated, fruit correspondingly 
freely, they well merit the consideration 
given to them. 

The general impression given by visits to 
private gardens is one of disappointment. 
Our home gardens are more beautiful, more 
restful, more interesting than any gardens 
which I saw in America ; this is especially 
the case with gardens near cities. Further 
afield one meets with large private parks 
and gardens which are good, and in laying 
out which great taste and much skill in land¬ 
scape gardening aie displayed —gardens and 
parks in which fine, bold, natural effects 
have been preserved, the views, opened and 
enhanced, the drives gracefully made, and 
where the groups of trees are bold and im¬ 
posing. The-e are, however, the gardens of 
the few, the humbler gardens of the 
thousands arc indifferent or wanting. Ener¬ 
getic efforts are Wing made to impart a 
knowledge and a love of plants in the 
younger generations, and to teach the prin¬ 
ciples of horticulture. 

The climatic conditions which affect out¬ 
door gardening have also their effects on 
the cultivation of plants under glass. In this 
branch of gardening Americana have to over¬ 
come greater difficulties than we have, and 
they do it successfully. The intense light, 
and especially the bright sun in winter, have 
to be taken into consideration. Here we 
strive to keep our plants as close to the glass 
as possible. In America plants are kept as 
far form the glass as possible. In a large and 
well-managed and successful nursery, where 
Roses. Carnations, and Violets, planted out 
in the hou--es, were largely grown for cut¬ 
ting, I asked the owner whv he built his 
houses so high and kept his plants 8 feet to- 
9 feet from the glass. IFe replied they were 
of that height because he could not manage, 
owing to the expense and the danger of 
snow smash, to build them higher! The 
roofs of fine lofty conservatories look bare 
and naked owing to the absence of climbers. 
These cannot be grown, as thev burn in sum¬ 
mer and freeze in winter. In our country 
we constantly caution the voung gardeners to 
water carefully and sparingly in winter, over¬ 
watering being a prolific cause of disaster in 
most establishments. In America under¬ 
watering is the danger, and young gardeners, 
especially importations, have to be carefully 
watched, and so it is also with ventilation, 
shading, and other details of indoor culti¬ 
vation. 

LATE HYACINTHS AND TULIPS. 
There are few- things among the very dwarf 
flowering plants that are sufficiently early to 
be associated w ith the early - flowering 
Hyacinths, but for later sorts, as for instance 
Mme. Van der Hoop and King of the Blues, 
one is able to provide the same, and when 
this is so it adds greatly to the attractiveness 
of the bed by relieving the formality which is 
a characteristic of the Hyacinth. This can 
be effected with the aid of Tufted Pansies if 
strong, little plants are put out when the 
Hyacinths are planted, and the bed mulched 
with spent Mushroom manure. Seagull and 
Bridal Morn are two good sorts for the pur¬ 
pose. Other suitable plants, especially in 
favourable seasons, when growth is not 
arrested, will be found in the white Arabia 
and Nemopliila oculata. The above remarks 
in connection with Hyacinths will also apply 
to Tulips, only the latter are considerably 
later, and consequently the number of dwarf 
plants available for the carpet much larger. 
In such arrangements White Swan shows to 
perfection on a groundwork of Myosotis or 
Silene. Sorts to associate with double white 


Brilliant, La Reve, and Prince of Austria. 
These are all bold 6orts well over 12 inches in 
height, the flowers rich in colour and very 
enduring. In connection with the Myoeotw 
and Silene above mentioned it may be noted 
that varieties introduced of late years of cloee 
pyramidal habit are not suitable as carpet 
plants for large beds. Any of these dwarf 
plants in blue, pink„crinKoD,cr maroon shade* 
make suitable carpets for the late-flowering 
poeticus Daffodil. In connection with this 
and the latest of the Tulips it mii6t be re¬ 
membered that if a summer display is expec¬ 
ted from the beds in which they are growing 
a special lot of plants should be prepared. 

_E. B. S. 

STATUES IN THE PARKS. 

We are glad to see that in the House of 
Commons they are at last beginning to pro 
test to some effect against the doings of 
architects and sculptors in disfiguring our 
public parks and gardens with monuments 
and statues inartistic and frightfully costly. 
We have always felt this disfigurement from 
the garden point of view, and now that public 
men are taking the matter up. the practice, 
one may hope, will be stopped. Enorraou* 
sums have been spent in this way which would 
be much more profitably devoted to nobler 
buildings of some public utility, and which 
might at the same time be as commemorative 
of individuals as any of the monuments we 
see about. In France, where this statue- 
mania lias been rife for many years, an 
effective protest seems t*o be made at last by 
writers who deplore disfigurement of parks 
and gardens in this way. 

In the House of Commons the other day 
Captain Murray drew attention to the sug¬ 
gested erection of a statue of the late King 
Edward in the Green Park, and urged that, 
both in the House and outside it, there was a 
strong feeling against the placing of any 
further statues in the parks. People did not 
go into the parks to look at statues. If they 
wanted to do that they could spend an after¬ 
noon in Parliament-square or in St. 
Stephen's Hall. What people desired in the 
parks was green trees and Grass, and not 
statues, brickwork, masonry, or anything of 
that description. The present site was a 
much better one than that orieinally selected 
opposite Marlborongh-gate, which was given 
up after public opinion had expressed itself 
adversely to the scheme, but few would sav 
that it was a gotxl site. He did not think 
that the memorial itself was artistic or par¬ 
ticularly well chosen for the 6ite, and would 
have preferred a simple equestrian figure.— 
Mr. N. Buxton said the scheme of the 
memorial might bo objected to on several 
grounds. There was the artistic ground, 
the ground of public convenience, and the 
ground, which he thought they ought 
especially to give expression to. founded on 
the wishes of the working people who used 
the parks. The committee who put forward 
the scheme represented only the Wcdend 
view. He had evidence of a feeling of very 
strong resentment ngainst encroachment on 
the parks amongst tluve whose onlv rural re¬ 
sorts thev were. The arguments ngniust 

placing the memorial in St. James's Par 
applied equally to this proposal, and u ’ 
were carried out, the Green Park would 
turned into a mere setting for a piece o 
masonry.__ 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Mignonette and double W all flower-—K m 

let me know the proper treatment for tne 
such as what is repaired for sucocss'uI pot-cuunr. 
and what is the right soil. Where would 1 ^ 

likely to get a pood strain of seed of both f 
purpose? I have tried to get them good, b 
hitherto failed.— J. T 8. , 

[Both of these plants prefer a rather W 
soil, and if lime is deficient in the natural eo 
of your district it should be added in * on } 
form or other. It may be in the torn of 
mortar, or powdered chalk or lime, lb* 
soil is loam from a calcareous district, "i 
a sixth part of coarse grit and an eq 
amount of old, finely-sifted manure. . 
firm potting, is es*sentiol. Transpilan ing 

the case of Mignonette i« bad, therefor 
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T*Je<b in a 5-inch P ot and rcduce them 
m'the case of ibe Mignonette to three. Not 
few 3BK men rely upon a single plant, 
jod it&&about 2 inched high, peg it down, 
*kUWi»P fiv« shoots the plants require 
t« be mwn cold, artificial heat or a close 
noist condition of frame or greenhouse would 
be fatal. We can hardly imagine your getting 
. poor variety of Mignonette to-day, and 


aun. It Ls at the base of a rockery, and grows freely 
there.—8. A. 

Preparing cold-frames for seedlings. -Some¬ 
times after pricking out half-hardy annuals into cold- 
frames considerable damage is done by slugs. For 
several years, when preparing frames for seedlings. 1 
have given them a good dressing with dry soot, and 
allowed It to remain on the surface for a few days. 
Just before pricking oil the seedlings the surface is 
forked up to mix the soot with the soil, and it is 
afterwards beaten lightly with the buck of the spade. 


ROOM AND WINDOW* 

NARCISSUS QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
This is one of the most remarkable Daffodil* 
ever introduced to cultivation, and for it* in¬ 
troduction we are indebted to the late Mr. 
Peter Barr, who found it during hie rambles 
in Spain in search of wild specie*. It belong* 



^11 


toni »t, having the strongly * 
l S perianth segment* and long, n€ar Y 

[, rical tube a* marked characteristic* oi 

iee whose origin is believed to bo * 
l>et Ajax kind crossed with N. triandru®* 
plant is, as a rule, not more tha 
c hes high, and tlreronljy word.of w arning 
sary to its succe ssf ul cultivation i* 
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Grass we find it does well. We have it 
naturalised in a cool, heavy loam, where it 
grows freely and flowers well, lasting longer 
in bloom tnan almost any Narcissus. For 
the house, too, as our illustration shows, the 
flowers may be used with good effect. 

FOLIAGE FOR MIXING WITH CUT 
FLOWERS. 

When arranging flowers during the summer and open 
months of the year there is alway* a difficulty in 
finding suitable foliage to mix with them for house 
decoration. Would vou kindly furnish in your p. per 
a list of hardy shrubs and plants suitable to supply 
what is wanted? 1 have often eeeu plants of the 
kind I mean, but have not been able to ascertain 
their names. Flowers in vases without plenty of leaf 
to support them do not look well.—S idney u. Fell. 

[For years there has been a great and un¬ 
necessary use of fronds and sprays of exotic 
Ferns, Croton leaves, Selaginellas, and 
many other choice stove and greenhouse sub¬ 
jects, while all the time shrubs and trees 
could have supplied quite easily material 
equally beautiful. The judicious use of 
foliage is in the highest degree essential, 
but care should be taken that this is not 
overdone. A few pieces of suitable foliage, 
deftly placed, may create something that is 
pleasing, whereas the too free use of the 
same material would spoil the picture. 
There are several subjects that are good at 
almost any period of the year. Berberie 
(Mahonia) Aouifolium in the autumn is 
beautifully coloured, as is also another kind 
—B. ilicifolia. The Japanese Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera japonica variegata) is valuable as 
a trailing subject, its variegation being very 
distinct, and in the autumn it is richly 
bronze tinted. Ivies in variety, especially 
the bronze-tinted Ivy of the woodland, pro¬ 
vide excellent decorative material at alrno6t 
any season of the year. The useful Coton- 
easter buxifolia is frequently in request, 
and Euonymus radicans, var. Silver Gem, is 
distinct and striking. In the spring and 
summer there are some trees and shrubs that 
hav© an especial value, and in this connec¬ 
tion we must give prominence to the lovely 
Japanese Maples, whose leafage is very 
elegant, while the colours vary from bronze 
to purple-crimson and green to yellow. 
Many varieties have very finely-cut leaves 
that may be cut in handsome growths for 
associating with many flowers. The Sea 
Buckthorn, a berried shrub, is particularly 
rich in its colour during the winter. This 
i a also beautiful during the autumn, the 
masses of orange-coloured berries producing 
something remarkably distinct. Coloured 
leafage may be obtained from two of 
the Weigelas. If these shrubs be cut back 
in alternate years strong growths of well- 
coloUred leaves are usually developed, and 
thev are much appreciated for decorations. 

A long liefe of deciduous trees having 
highly-ornamental foliage might be given, 
but we will limit the list to those we con¬ 
sider the best. The ornamental character 
of these subjects is in some causes confined to 
the more or loss beautiful form of fhe leaves, 
and in others to their colour, while in some 
others there is a combination of both of 
these characteristics. The purple Birch is 
an elegant tree, the purple-coloured leaves 
of which are very rich and striking. The 
finest of the purple-leaved trees is the 
purple Beech. Prunus Pissardi (the Purple 
Plum) develops elegant growths, the leaves 
being of a rich purple. Throughout the 
summer any of these subjects may be used 
w jth advantage. Of golden-leaved trees 
there is quite a large number, including 
the Golden Oak. The well-known Acer 
(Negundo fraxinifolium albo variegatum) is a 
choice tree, having effective silvery leaves 
that are always much appreciated in decora¬ 
tions in the ’early summer. Of evergreen 
subjects, besides "those already referred to, 
there are manv that are ideal for the pur¬ 
pose under notice. Berberis stenophylla is 
of or aceful growth, and has dark-green leaves 
and orange flowers. B. Darwini is another 
elegant species. Box in variety is very use¬ 
ful", especially in the midwinter and early 
spring. The Holly, too, in its many varie¬ 
ties is very serviceable when other things 
are scarce, and at Christmas the different 
forms constitute a most valuable adjunct. 
Of coniferous trees and shrubs there is an 


abundant supply, and from among them may Tvn'rjnc , 

be gathered lovely pieces of beautiful de- A UTES JAZ? REPLIES. 

corative material. For some of the larger Pear Doyenn6 du Comice from the Cane 
decorations the Bamboos are useful, the —M e are now enjoying this from the CW 
elegant character of their growth suggest- but the form and size are not so striking - 
ing their use in this way. The hardy flower when this fruit is grown in France or the 
border oftentimes provides beautiful foliage. Channel Islands. The flarour is. as usual be 
In this connection we have seen . ideal yond praise. It is curious how first-rate 
material obtained from Spiriras, green- Pears keep their flavour in all conditions 
leaved and tinted foliage of the most lovely whereas an Apple is very much influenced bv 
kind being obtainable from this source. Of the climate, and may be very soon spoilt by 
Roses there are some sorts that should be a little more or less heat.—W. 1 ’ 

grown for their foliage ahum. The richly- . u A 

coloured leaves of R<« a rubrlfolia, Alberic Tnfi true Hewtown Pippin Apple In April. 
Barbier, and Rosa sinira will always stand —-After six mo .. enjoyment of this fine 
the decorator in good stead. Vitis ineon- Apple, I was writing to Lewis Solomon in 

Mans as a subject for trailing in table de- Coyent Garden ordering some other fruit, 

cor at do ns is, of course, invaluable so soon happened to say: “I suppose the 

as it puts on its autumn garb. In Ohry«- Newtown© are all gone.’ Soon after I re- 

anthemtim time there is no better foliage reived a basket of the genuine old spotted 

than that of this highly-coloured climber. Newtown, of most delicious flavour wkn 

At most, seasons of the year the lanes, on the loth day of April. What 

fields, woods, and hedgerows teem with de- an Apple this is, and what a model to our 
corative foliage of the Ijo-t. Here vve may 0 " J 1 8 rovv€ra it ought to be, in size, flavour, 
obtain sprigs of the Oak in varying tones endurance, and everything. We are v<rv 
of colour, Hornlieam. voting growths of the S* a o to welcome it from the old country in 
Thorns, Brambles, and "a host of foliage that Virginia, whence it was always so good.-W. 
will associate pleadingly with most flowers, Turkish SOUffld.— Ingredients: i lb. of . 
and with many of our better hardy flowers.] ^prunes, the whites of two eggs, 4 oz. of 

sugar. Soak the prunes in cold water for 


GARDEN FOOD. 


GREEN VEGETABLE COOKERY. 


several hours, drain them, add to them a 
very litle boiling water, and allow them to 
simmer until tender. Remove the 6towj 
and rub the prunes through a hair-sieve, then 


The customary wav of cooking green veget- add the sugar to them. Whisk the whites of 
a hies is foolish and" wasteful ul the extreme, the eggs to a stiff froth, and stir lightly into ■ 
Cabbage, Spinach. Turnip-tops, Kale, etc., the prune pulp. Turn the mixture into a 
are placed, with plenty of water and a pinch butteied pie-dish, and bake in a moderate t 
of salt, and soda, into "a saucepan, and Ixriled. oven for about twenty minutes. Serve cold » 
When soft the vegetable* are turned out on with whipped cream flavoured with vanilla.— 
to a di*h. and the liquor is thrown down the Pall Mall Gazelle. 
sink. That is the usual method. Green Cooking Red Cabbage. In a season lk« 
vegetah es c<>n>Ut of a large amount the present and at a time when garden food 
Naturc-d,filled water, a fair proportion of js ^ on€ often hfUS to resort to thin.* 
cellulose (the framework of the vegetable), oufc of the u * ua i run _ j was induced to do 
the natural colouring, and various comhma- this ear j y in March, having sown last season * 
tions of organic salts (mostly alkaline) Now, somc of two fiorts fad Cabbage. . 

these salts are the natural solvents for the From th(? drought, these did not produce 
waste acids, etc., produced bv the ordinary head6 in autU mn, but started to seed. It 
processes of normal human digestion; but occlirred to me to uee the voung tops for 
tliov are readily dissolved out into water by c<K)kin „ When thev came "to table I ei- * 
boiling. Jhe aim, therefore, of scientific 1K > c ted to see them ’of a dirty colour, but > 
cookery is to conserve these priceless cleans- tlr ; 6 was not so . To my surprise, they were \ 
mg and remedial juices and salts, and to re- of the brightest green. Nothing could b* 
tain and develop the flavours of the veget- more tender, and the flavour I considered 


able*. It is worthy of note that some difficulty superior to that of ordinary Greens. I t 

is generally experienced in Getting children having the stumps to sprout again. When , 
to take cooked green vegetables. In all such J tiie leaves are cut the stumps will give fine, . 
emses two better ways present themselves, tender food in spring. If the space is wanted. 

The first is to Mew the “Greens” very ( they can be laid in the soil in some odd jft* 
slowly until all the juices are extracted, and eorn er. When grown for cooking there h f- 
to take the*© juices by themselves a* a clear no need to sow in autumn, as when grown in J* 
soup. I he other method is not to cook | t i,i a way the heads get too large and hard. $ 


them at all. Even Cabbages and Brussels | Fronl t f ie i r } lardin065 t hcv need not be used 
Sprout* are execlle.it iw salad, if the outer j tiU tl)e beginning of the New Year, when 
and coarser leaves are fiM removed and put j Cauliflowers, etc., are over. This spring I 

into the stockqv.t, and the inner part sowed some seed in pots early in March to 

chopped very findv and mixed with any bring tho plants forward for cooking. - 
otlier salad material available, with an Dorset 1 

attractive dressing. This is in all probabi- ! . , ,. • j*. 

lity the ideal method of baking practically I Chicory. -Where winter saladmgw in a 
all green vegetables. No exact" time can be maud, Chicory, as represented by one or r 
given for cooking vegetables—it, depends finest-rooted and leaved forms, should - 
upon age and freshness. When vegetables sown and grown. Where the soil u 6^ 
are conservatively cooked the addition of and seed is sown fairly early in tdie spring 
©alt is unnecessary, since none of the root© almost pure white in flerii come o 
natural salts are lost. almost Carrot size. One deplores that so 

Spinach and crevat.— 2 lb. of well-washed good-looking a root, so much 
Spinach ; 1 oz. of vegetable fat ; three table- Seorzonera or Salsafy, should not be eau 
spoonfuls of cream (if preferred, two of w h €n cooked. Unfortunately, it is not* 1 , 
nut-cream may be used instead);’ a pinch t-h© flosh being hard and intensely bater. 
of soft sugar; a very little grated nutmeg. It ie the blanched heads only which » r * 
Melt the fat in a stew-pan or casserole ; add edible, and these only as salading. 
a little of the Spinach, cut up rather small ciated with Endives, Lettuces, MiWwd 
and cook gently till liquid is extracted from Cress, Celery, and Tomatoes, the matena 
the Spinach ; then add the remainder of the for a very choice mixed salad is created, 
chopped Spinach, cream, nutmeg, and sugar, Seed of Chicory may be 6own in shall'* 
and stew gently for about half an hour, drills, 12 inches apart, in April, May, » n 
etirring occasionally. June. Later the seedlings should be thinuru 

To prevent curdling, heat the cream ! out to 4 inches apart in the rows. liverooM 
almost to boiling point before adding it to have to be lifted from the open ground M 
: Spinach. But if nut-cream is used mix | needed— a dozen or two at a time— and, nav- 
well first with an equal quantity of water, ! ing their heads of leafage cut off 


- , i water, i lu'cii Jicwis vt ictwagv «->■* — t , . 

na do not boil. Nut-cream is a “ prnteid ” the crown, be planted in a close, warm, dart 

food, and, therefore, renders this dish a place in good soil, rather thickly, to ‘ore 

noroughly’balanced one. Ordinary cream is the new leafage to come erect. There i> 4 
©imply a fat. Serve with crouton© of dry j tinge of bitterness in the leafage much 

toast. Healthy L,f,. what is found in blanched Endive.-A. D- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION BARONESS DE BRIENEN. 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael is quite the largest per¬ 
petual-flowering Carnation I know, and the 
fact in no wise diminishes either the value or 
prestige of Baroness de Brienen, which I 
look upon as a variety of undoubted merit 
and excellence, destined, as I imagine, for a 
wide sphere of usefulness and not a little 
popularity. The largest flowers I remember 
to have seen were 4 inches across, ns large, 
indeed, as a Malmaison, and large enough 
for any purpose to which a Carnation may 
be put.' To have been the originator of “the 
largest Carnation ever raised ” might be the 
pardonable ambition of some. Size is not 
everything, however, nor does it make for 
universal popularity or utility, such, for 
example, as Enchantress has enjoyed at home 
and abroad. I refer to this universal 


STAPHYLEA COLCIIICA FOR FORCING. 
This is very useful for greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory decoration, its graceful panicles of 
white, fragrant flowers being always welcome 1 
and greatly appreciated. When a quantity of 
white-flowering plants? is in request at the 
Easter festival a point should always be made | 
of having a batch of Staphylea at its best. It : 
is amenable to gentle forcing, in fact the ' 
flower® last much longer when produced 
under these conditions than when the forcing 
is hurried. With good treatment the plants I 
may be kept in the same pots for several I 
years, but if time cannot he afforded to give ! 
them occasional soaking® of water in dry 
weather it is bc>t to plant them out with ( 
other subjects grown for forcing, 6ucli as 
Lilacs, Viburnum Opulus, etc. Care should 
be taken of the plants when they pas® out of , 
flower, not placing them on one side, ns it is l 
then that the small amount of pruning re¬ 
quired should be done. This is necessary to | 


or if plunged cut off all roots protruding 
through the crock holes, and such as have 
grown out over the rime of the pots, and place 
in gentle warmth. A vinery just started pro¬ 
vides the necessary conditions for forcing. 

A. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Cacti.- I have a lot of scarlet and 
white Cacti, with very long shoots, which cauoe the 
pots to tip over. Cau I cut these long pieces back 
without damaging the plants?—L ennox. 

[You may safely cut back your plants of 
Cacti to a reasonable extent, and this will 
cause them to push out new shoots. If done 
at once the young growth will quickly make 
its appearance. W hen the new shoots are 
about 1 inch long the plant® should be re¬ 
potted, using for the purpose a mixture of 
good loam and brick rubble, with a little leaf- 
mould and sand. In potting, a considerable 
portion of the old soil may be removed. The 
pots prepared for the plants must be quite 



Carnation Baroness de Brienen. From a photograph in Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.’s nursery at Bush Hill , Enfield. 


favourite in the past tense advisedly, sim 
tricre are others in the field—relatives < 
descendant a— calculated to oust it sooner < 
M ir ' *. n Ms race the subject of the presei 
1 ndration will undoubtedly be among tl 
entrants, and while gaining* point or to ; 
hf',’ a k° P r °bably gam a further poii 
easy movement of its flewe 
a , n Cr i I 11 grow th it is of a we] 

L 0 ! 1 *" Enchantress type, very sturdy ar 
W! 1 l ari€t ^ ca P a Me of much in'goc 
chant we Co ? ur 16 a deep-tone<l E: 
ih,- a sat in-rose 6hade blending wii 
vari ? i m ° re irrt *Suiar form than th; 

fringed’ *T1, Wlth t* tals Wore <k °P l y Cllt < 
in*Si a lh f young plants 1 have are brea! 

fir* «xami the n 10 them tll€ P romis€ 1 
with frayin' n 18 nofc P ront] y endow* 
under w t f. ou 8 h itfi enhanced beau 

•o - ,ght wil1 for 

ot these flowem ^ am ° n8 th * most P°P uh 
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ensure flowering wood for the following sea¬ 
son. If the wood which lias furnished the 
flowers is cut back to a good sound bud it 
quickly breaks if the plants are placed in a 
moderately warm temperature and occasion¬ 
ally syringed. The plants, where the result¬ 
ing growths are of good length, should then 
be hardened off and either be plunged or 
planted out. This growing them on in 
warmth may be dispensed with if the plants 
are sufficient in number to allow of their 
being divided into two batches, as one batch 
can then be forced while the other has a 
season in which to rest and recuperate. In 
these circumstances all that is necessary is to 
harden off the plants wneu the flowers fade ,* 
perform what pruning is needed when they 
break naturally under the influence of 
warmth and sunshine when transferred to 
their summer quarters. The plants may re¬ 
main where grown if desired until such time 
as they are needed for forcing. Then lift and 
pot them up if they have been planted out, 


| clean and effectually drained, and when 
I potting, the soil must be pressed down evenly 
and made moderately firm. When the plant® 
are potted a stake should be put to each, 
otherwise the heavy shoots are apt to sway 
J about, and consequently retard the rooting. 

I The portions of the shoots that are cut off to 
! shorten the plants may be uul sed ns cuttings, 

; putting them into well-drained pots of sandy 
| loam and placing them on a shelf or similar 
| position in th© greenhouse. Care must be 
taken not to over-water, otherwise the 
j cuttings are liable to decay, indeed, an exces® 
of moisture at the roots is very injurious to 
I succulent plant® in general.] 


Treatment of Camellia. — I have a Camellia jast 
| going out of bloom. It li; ® been in a 9-inch jK>t 
about five years, stem 18 indies, with long, straggling 
I bran< hes, which t;ke up too ninth room. 1 shall tn* 
glad to know if 1 can out it into shape and if it 
I should be repotted.—L l.n.nox. 

I [The Camellia may be cut back into shape, 

| and the present fr|ihe- best? tilfte to carry this 
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rock, alpine, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

THE WHITE SIBERIAN SQUILL. 

(SCILLA SIBIRICA ALBA.) 

Almost everyone is familiar with the bright- 
blue nodding flowers of the Siberian Squill, 
that make our gardens so gay in March, and 
which seem to defy the rough weather we 
often experience at that time of the year. 
Much more rarely seen, however, is the white 
variety, which, when grown in colonies in 
mch a way as to contrast with the type, is 
extremely attractive. I find it just as 
ngorous as the blue form, which sows itself 
all over my garden. Whether among the 
myriads of seedlings I have seen during the 
last two years, there is a proportion of the 
white variety I cannot sav, since they have not 
as yet reached the flowering stage, but the 
proximity of the seedlings to the colonies of 
the white variety leads me to anticipate such. 
As with the type, no especial soil or position 
M’ems necessary for the white form. One 
point of interest is that the bulbs, os far as 
ray experience goes, are considerably larger 
titan those of the type, and quite devoid of 


very pretty, and they generally come in well 
after the Snowdrops, although S. bifolia alba 
blooms as early as some of these popular 
flowers. It is a pleasing plant, with small 
I white flowers, occasionally cf a kind of ivory 
| tint. The flowers are borne more upright than 
those of S. sibirica alba, but they are smaLler. 
j S. sibirica alba, which comes later, is now 
gaining in public favour, its flowers being 
larger and purer than those of moat of the 
forms of S. bifolia alba.—Ess. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 
Haberlea rhodopensis virginalis.— A very 
I fine plant of this beautiful Haberlea was ex¬ 
hibited at the Spring Show of the Royal Cale¬ 
donian Horticultural Society in Edinburgh on 
April 10th and 11th. It was included in the 
exhibit from the garden of Mr. C. W. Cowan, 
j of Dalhousie Castle, which won the first prize 
! in the class for six ulpines in pots, another ex¬ 
hibit from the same garden taking the first 
i prize for twelve alpines. Opinions may 
differ as to whether a white Haberlea is as 
attractive as a coloured one, but there can be 
| little doubt that this lovely alpine should be 
I grown by all. It is a great beauty, with its 
fine white flowers, and had, of course, at this 



1 he White Siberian Squill (Scilla sibirica alba). From a photograph 
by R. A. Mai by, Woodford , Essex. 


the rich bluish colour which characterises the 
j r : I have been frequently asked whether 
Wally take up and divide the bulbs 
8n( l similar spring-flowering plants, 
certainly have not done so, and it does not 
*ppear to me at all necessary, since the 
twgulaf patches or clumps into which they 
” *fft alone, are much more effective 
n could be obtained by plantings. Neither, 
I? ar fl as * can discern, do the plants produce 
, owe , r 1 in fairly close colonies, 
fA not ta surprising since it would 

af ^r r,^ U8h 60 ^ mu6t g€t ex ^ iaust€ d 

»«?!!!’ Cl “T of SciUae - Chionodoxaa, and 
in th* 1€r bulbs which have been 

tWr f aine P°. sition for six or seven years 
newi* nilnciv hjn S’ €V€n more profusely than 
ifidiX 1 V ° D€ V I1 < 1 in many cases the 
or*« arc longer established 

10 hear other — uld be interesting 

growers opinions on this point. 

Reginald A. Malby. 

«nd ScJJ 1 .* .Tk '*® vari « li « of Scilla bifolia 
“ •**? oiigh? toV“ “ ot “.we' 1 known 

'"If do*.?. .1 7?’ an f* Mlniircra of these 

11 ike Dr*i„, “ d make » note of these 


season, been grown under glass. It responds 
to the same treatment as the other Haberleas, 
which delight in the conditions that suit the 
liamondias.—S. M. D. 

Primula marginata. — For the reck 
garden one must commend P. marginata, 
which must not, however, be confounded with 
P. Auricula marginata—& totally different 
plant. Whether in or out of flower, P. mar- 
ginata is very beautiful, and it is one of the 
most satisfactory subjects ajiv lover of rock 
pi ante can take in hand. It is a rock-loving 
plant, and can even be grown on the level. 
It is a charming little plant, with toothed, 
pointed leaves of a lovely greyish-green, and 
decked along the margins with a pretty 
silvery-white meal or farina. The clusters 
of flowers are of a soft and pleasing blue, 
a.:i.d are of fair size, varying somewhat, how¬ 
ever, in colour. Everybody 6cems to have 
just one failing to put ngaiii6t its fair fame, 
and this is that it grows out of the soil and 
forms bare rootstocks, a defect when the 
plant is left alone for long, and which may 
lead to its loss. It can, however, either be 
top-dressed or broken in pieces and re¬ 
planted, and it does not resent this in the 
least, each piece being sure to grow. Then 


me present tim* mese least, eaciti piece oeing sure ro grow. 

ordering their ■ as ^-t^roinder wli<|n it thrives In sun and also flourishes in the 

)"*eiS) Bt W shade - E93 - 


FRUIT. 


PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 

I A good deal of discussion has recently 
taken place in various papers as to the prac- 
I tice of pruning newly-planted fruit-trees, 

; especially those planted in the spring. It 
would have been a wiser expenditure of pen 
and ink to emphasise the much greater im¬ 
portance of autumn rather than of spring 
planting. It may be possible that much of 
! contemplated tree-planting last autumn was 
j deferred because of the continuous rainfall, 
which did so much to hinder that work. 

I Very soon another autumn will be here, 

> when it is hoped better conditions of weather 
will prevail, conditions w hich planters should 
be most ready to utilise for various good 
reasons, and then the question whether such 
I planted trees should be hard pruned or not 
J could be more readily determined. On© 
great and good reason why autumn plant¬ 
ing is preferable to that of spring planting 
| is that in October and November the soil 
still retains much of its absorbed summer 
heat. Generally, where the roots of trees 
are, the soil temperature is higher than is 
that of the air temperature, hence by that 
j variation, whilst it tends to create root- 
I action, new spongiole-like roots being freely 
| formed, there is no external impetus given 
to leaf-action, and the tree above the soil 
' remains entirely at rest. But that root- 
action is of the greatest importance in the 
following spring, as it presents, in aid of 
j leaf and wood-growth, a force which would 
! not be there had the planting been done in 
the spring. Hence, if such autumn-planted 
| tree-heads be hard pruned in the following 
1 spring to cause the formation of several 
[ strong growths, and thus lay the foundation 
i of good heads, there is this strong root-force 
| ready to give ample assistance. 

Trees planted in the spring are shifted 
I from soil which, because till then undis- 
j turbed, may have retnined some stored sum- 
| mer warmth, to a soil, because worked and 
• exposed to the action of the atmosphere, is 
very cold, and, indeed, just then of much 
lower temperature than the atmosphere. 
Here the conditions found in the autumn 
| are entirely reversed—’then warm soil, cool 
air; now, cold soil, warmer air. It is no 
| matter for wonder if the roots of trees thus 
late planted find in cold soil no ready in- 
j oentive to root-action, and for some time 
j they remain dormant. On the other hand, 

I the head, responsive to spring warmth, be- 
gins to push leafage and small shoots, but 
i having no root-force behind it is dependent 
on the stored sap in the tree for such 
j growth, until some root-action is available. 

! To hard prune the heads of such newly- 
planted trees, then, would indeed be a jnis- 
I take, as there is no force at the trees’ dis¬ 
posal to create new growth, and more weak 
■ growths would be an .evil. There is no re- 
i source, then, but to allow the tree-heads to 
remain as planted for that vear, the tree 
j doing its besf under such conditions to pro¬ 
vide leaf and sustain life. But, all the same, 
hard pruning should be practised during tho 
following winter if a shapely tree is to bo 
j formed. If left unpruned, it would probably 
become a thin, straggling head, and be most 
unsatisfactory. If this reasoning has am' 
weight, certainly it is all in favour of 
autumn planting and of hard, s-pring pruning. 
It is well to remember also that the intend¬ 
ing planter secures the b«$t trees from the 
nursery in the autumn. Favoured is he who 
can visit the nursery and mark or select the 
trees he desires to have, but all cannot do 
j that. They have to depend on the nursery- 
, man, who certainly can select better trees 
from a large stock than from one in th© 
spring largely depleted. If trees reach th© 
purchaser in the autumn, and weather con¬ 
ditions are just then unfavourable for plant¬ 
ing, it is possible to have the trees laid in 
temporarily by the roots, and, whilst even 
the new roots will form, no time is wasted. 
That would be dangerous practice in tho 
spring, because heads w©ulet rdevelop and 
roots lie dormant. Soil... to receive fruits 
trees should aby&ye have hto deeply 1 ^oV'ked, 
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■well cleaned, moderately manured, and 
thoroughly pulverised. Then the work of 
planting can go on rapidly with almost abso¬ 
lute assurance of entire success. A. 1). 

FRUIT NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH 
GARDEN. 

Prospects for the ensuing season are, in the 
majority of cases, distinctly encouraging, 
although in some instances the prolonged 
drought of last year has interfered with the 
chances of full crops. Peaches are carrying 
a fine show of flower, the earliest buds ex¬ 
panding on tlie loth of March, the variety 
being Hale’s Early. This was closely fol¬ 
lowed by Dymond, and after an interval by 
Stirling Castle, while Royal George bloomed 
last, and in accordance with the sites in 
which the various trees of this reliable Peach 
are planted. Nectarines bloomed much about 
the same dates, the first in order being Hum¬ 
boldt, succeeded by Stan wick Elruge and 
Lord Napier, while Goldoni flowered last. 
Humboldt and Lord Napier here succeed 
very well, hut Goldoni is a precarious 
cropper, and Elruge requires a particularly 
favourable season to be profitable in the open 
in our northern climate. Plums may be 
classed as likely to give an average display of 
bloom, certainly not more. Fruit-buds are 
plump and firm, and already such varieties as 
Reine Claude dc Bavay, Washington, and 
Oullin’s Golden Gage are expanding. These 
are grow'n in a southerly exposure, other trees 
of the same kinds planted on a west wall 
being slightly later. Perhaps the most pro¬ 
mising varieties are Kirke’s, Brahy’s Gage, 
Denniston’s, and Early Orleans. Seldom have 
Pears shown such an abundance of flower. 
Indeed, so thickly are the trusses studded on 
the trees that already thinning has been re¬ 
sorted to. An over-thick crop of bloom on 
Pears does not necessarily imply that there 
will be a correspondingly neavy crop of fruit ; 
indeed, I incline to think that with a 
moderate display of bloorn the chances of a 
satisfactory set are enhanced, so that it is my 
invariable practice to thin the trusses when 
they are considered to be too numerous. The 
soil and climate here suit Pears well. Apples 
on walls, in orchard, and in the quarters in 
the garden, likewise promise well. The wood 
is hard and firm, and if nothing untoward 
happens the crop promises to be equal to that 
of last year. Cordon trees, and those on 
dwarfing stocks, are particularly promising, 
and these have been well watered and 
mulched with half-decayed manure. 

Bush fruits, like the others, are earlier 
than usual. Gooseberries are in »fu 11 bloom 
all over, and as these are permanently pro¬ 
tected by wire-netting a few degreevS of frost 
do not injure them. Red and Black 
Currants are similarly protected. Rasp¬ 
berries and Loganberries are strong and 
vigorous, the former especially so. Such 
varieties as Baumforth’s Seedling, Superla¬ 
tive, and Fill-basket are grown, while Ant¬ 
werp Yellow, owing to its nabit of producing 
so many suckers, tends yearly to become 
rather a nuisance. All the Raspberry quarters 
have been liberally top-dressed, and a young 
plantation which is to fruit for the first time 
has had, in addition, a little encouragement 
in the way of a good sprinkling of chemical 
manure. 

With the exception of one bed, all 

Strawberries were renewed in autumn. The 
young plants have come through the winter 
well, very few blanks needing to be made up. 
Owing to circumstances no early 6oris are 
growm, maincrop and late varieties being, 
however, in great request. Cherries are a 
much better show than Plums. Morellos are 
especially good, the whole of a north wall 
being devoted to this variety. They invariably 
give good returns. Apricots arc r.ot largely 
grown, but there are a few trees which 
usually produce useful crops. The only 
variety plante-d is the popular Moor Park, 
perhaps the best all-round Apricot in cultiva¬ 
tion. Formerly a couple of trees of Brown 
Turkey Fig were grown, but the returns out 
of doors were not commensurate with the 
wall space occupied, and they have been dis¬ 
carded in favour of more Peaches and Nec¬ 


tarines. Prospects are distinctly encourag¬ 
ing, and if not harmed by untoward frosts the 
chances are that 1912 will be a good fruit 
year. Kirkcudbright. 


SOUTH AFRICAN APPLES. 

A small collection of Apples grown on the 
lato Cecil Rhodes’s farm, Rhodesia, South 
Africa, and sent over to the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural. meeting, on the 19th ult.,* by the pre¬ 
sent proprietor, for exhibition, revealed the 
fact that even in that highly-favoured colony, 
where sunshine and warmth arc so abundant, 
the pest (bitter pit, so-called), the brown 
spot, was in great plenty. One half of the 
fruits of the dozen varieties sent was badly 
spotted, quite destroying their beauty and 
market value—indeed, I have seen none 
worse of home growth than many of these 
were. There were some exceptionally clean, 
and quite beautiful, and that makes the 
pitted appearance of the others difficult to 
understand. How interesting would it have 
been to have learned whether all the fruits 
were grown in the same orchard, whether 
some owed their cleanness to the trees hav¬ 
ing been sprayed, and, if so, with what solu¬ 
tion. It is rather remarkable that we should 
have seen this spotting in evidence at home 
when tlie summer and autumn were of the 
driest and warmest on record. Is it that 
description of sun-heat on the fruit wliioh 
creates the trouble in Rhodesia, and, if so, 
then we must attribute our similar trouble 
to a similar cause? It- may be remembered 
by 6ome readers that a great show- of fruit 
from South Africa during the past month 
was arranged in London. Why the show fell 
through has not been explained, but we may 
wonder whether the condition of the Apple 
crop there was found to be disappointing. 
However, the matter of importance is: 
What can be done, both here and in Africa, 
assuming nothing is done in either case, to 
counteract this pest.? It is getting late now 
to sprav fruit-trees, as bloom buds arc just 
developing. If the attack has nothing to do 
with the wood of the tree, but only with the 
fruit when maturing, it would be dangerous 
to apply any drastic spraying solution then. 
It will be interesting to note, should the 
coming summer be cool or and duller, 
whether the trouble is so prevalent as was 
the case last year. A. D. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Figs (forcing-house).— When grown in 
pots Figs will do well in any warm-hoii 60 
where sufficient atmospheric moisture is 
used. I have grown them with Pines, and 
have had them planted on the back walls of 
lean-to vineries. Like most things, they suc¬ 
ceed best- when they have a house to them 
selves. They are strong-rooting trees, and 
if the roots are in a confined space they will 
use up a good deal of nourishment. To en¬ 
sure good crops, both indoors and on walls 
outside, we must keep control of the roots 
to get well-ripened wood. The young wood 
should be freely thinned, as the leaves are 
large and mii6t have room far full develop¬ 
ment. The young shoots, which produce the 
second crop, should be stopped when five 
good leaves have been made. It is not ne¬ 
cessary to remove the ends of the shoots, as 
the tissues can be checked by pinching with 
fj lc | finger and thumb.—II. 

Melons In frames.— As the plants grow 
it is usual to pinch the central stems to in¬ 
duce enough leaders to start away to fill the 
frame when pegged out. Before the leaders 
are much extended top-dress with good 
loam pressed down firmly, and then train 
the leader so as to fill the frame. Mat up 
at night, and give a little ventilation early 
in the morning. 

Disbudding Vines (8 .).—The time for disbudding 

is when it it Is seen that there are more buds than 
are required, but the sooner it is done the better. 
Some cultivators wait until they can see where the 
best bunches will be before finally disbudding. In 
disbudding take great care of the leading bud, the 
shoot from which should be tied in to form the main 
stem. Buds arc often more numerous than the shoots 
required, and in such cases all those not wanted must 
be removed. Never allow the superfluous buds to 
develop jind then break them off, this onlv weaken¬ 
ing the Vine. Leave only the strongest bud to each 
spur and rub out all the others. 


PLANTING RHUBARB. 

Many growers advocate planting when ihs t 
root© are starting into growth somewhat 
freely, and though not largely practised in 
private gardens, I have great faith in doing 
the work at this season. Few roots taka 
more readily to the soil, and few repay better 
for frequent division and replanting* Even 
now, with go many fine varieties to select from, J 
many of the sorts grown, especially in j 
amateurs’ gardene, are very poor, aud do r.ot “ 
pay for the space occupied. Indeed, some 
kinds arc perfectly worthless when compared 
with the excellent varieties of more recent 
introduction. Rhubarb a-t times is given i 
neglected corner of the garden, aud often 
gebs no attention in the shape of food, and, 
w hat is most important, occasional change .of 
quarters to land deeply trenched, well en¬ 
riched with manure, and in an open, sunny 
position to get early produce. In eome 
gardens Rhubarb is not a general favourite, 
but in others the demand is very great, hence 
the importance of growing the best varietiei 
Rhubarb comes fairly true from seed, which, 
if sown on a warm border in the spring, will 
give a good return the second year if planted : 
out in rich soil when the seedlings are large : 
enough, or the seedlings may be thinned to ’ 
about IS inches apart. 

Of the newer introductions, Daw’s Cham¬ 
pion is a splendid variety both for earhnesa 
and general excellence. This has been chown 
on several occasions at the Royal Horticul- j 
tural Society’s meetings in splendid con¬ 
dition. It is of good colour, forces very 
readily by merely covering over early in the 
year. The Sutton Rhubarb, in some reaped* 
closely resembling Daw’s for size and flavour, 
is probably one of the best of the new intro- 
dyctions, the colour of the flesh being re- j 
tained when cooked. The older Champagne 
is an oarlv Rhubarb of excellent quality. Of 
later kinds Myatt’s Victoria is good and pro¬ 
ductive, while of smaller kinds there are the 
Early Myatt, Linnemus and Royal Albert, all 
good. • 

POTATO PLANTING. 

Where Potatoes are grown extensively in 
gardens a busy time is now at hand, and 
much time nnd labour will be consumed in 
getting the tubers planted. The methods of 
planting vary considerably, and are seldom 
carried out in two counties, and often in two 
localities in the same county, alike. Some¬ 
times the nature of the soil is such that a 
particular method has been found best suited 
to the ncedu of the case, and is, accordingly, 
generally adopted. In others, custom, __ 

whether there is any particular benefit de¬ 
rived from the method practised or cot, is 
often the ruling point. In my own locality * 
curious custom obtains of ridging the coil 
up to the height of 3 inches or 4 inches aboT< 
the drills after the latter are filled in- w 
only answer I have ever been able to obtain 
to my many queries on the oubjcct is that i 
is done to show' the position of the drills, t n 
my pointing out that the Potatoes, when they 
push through the toil, show where the tow* 
are, and euable the ground to be worked • 
tween them prior to moulding, equally 
well as when there is a ridge to define 
the answer is, “ We always do it that way. 

The method of planting most universally ^ . . 

practised is in drills drawn out with a broa , • 
thin-bladed hoe, or, as in this neighbourbooo, 
with a hybrid tool w hich is neither a hoe no 
a fork, inasmuch as it has two prongs in* 
stead of three, as in the implement known 
a Canterbury hoe. It is shaped as a hoM 
is about 44 inches wide, 7 inches to e in€ 
in length, and with it drills can be °. 
very accurately and expeditiously, 
without doubt the best- of all imple® cn 8 »_ 
the purpose on any but a very light eoi. 
this instance it would prove a hinaranee> 
the soil would not offer sufficient resist^ V 
and would pass through between the ^ t| ‘ 

In dealing with very light coils, the 
way to plant is by means of a blont * 

I long-handled dibber, having a tread & 
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„je to enable its being easily thrust nto the 
*,,1. Alier the sets are dropped in, the holes 
“,n be qnieklv and effectually closed in with 
a Cwterburv or ordinary hoc. On heavy 
eoite dibbing is not to bo recommend**], ns 
t de holes made vi^h the dibber are, owing to 
ihe adhesiveness of the soil, too much like 
moulds, and unless great care is exercised in 
closing them after the tubers are dropi>ed in 
ib»y remain partly intact, with the result that 
U-e’seta lie in a cavity instead of being en- 
tiosed with soil. Owing to the season 
laving been so wet, which in so many instances 
has thrown the digging into arrears, the 
turning up of the ground and the planting 
of the tubers will in many cases proceed 
cimultaneously. I have both seen and had 
excellent results from the adoption of this 
method. The great tiling is to see that the 
trench in which the sets are placed is of one 
uniform depth, aud that it is taken out with 
the aid of a line 6tretehed from side to side of 
the plot in process of being dug. Care should 
alsobeuken to see that the 60 il with which 
the eels are covered is previously broken 
down as fine as circumstances permit. By 
planting in this way any further treading on 
the ground for 6omc time to come is obviated, 
and this is an advantage where it is of a 
heavy texture. One other way of planting 
remain* to be mentioned, and which lias 
much to commend it when a heavy soil has to 
be dealt with, and that is, when winter ridg¬ 
ing w practised, to place the sets in the fur¬ 
row and cover them with 6oil obtained by 
breaking down the ridges. If the ridging 
has been properly done the only preparation 
prior to planting is to level the base of the 
furrows with a hoe, which takes but a little 
time to perform. Then, w hen the seed tubers 
Have been placed in position, the ridges, owing 
10 the disintegrating influences of wind, 
fro?t. and rain, break down to fine tilth 
<wilv with the aid of a Canterbury hoe, and 
un be quickly levelled. Another advantage 
is that from two to four hands, owing to there 
be ng no drills to take out, can plant a large 
»rea in the course of a few days. G. 1\ 

notes and implies. 

Spring Cabbage.— The remarkably firm 
*nite hearts of their Harbinger Cabbage, 
Mown from the open ground by Messrs, 
button and Sons at the Royal Horticultural 
Piety’s meeting on the 5th inst., evidenced 
woMvhat the kindness of the winter reason, 
Md ito mildness, but far more of what can 
got by way of improvement in constantly 

!^ Cl n gplants that h <* art . if small, least 
pwially early, and thus give to us most wel- 
^ n( l €r > fresh, edible material several 
Z* ln of what we had several 

: ,S°- riM>S€ developments in the direc- 
TlwA P re ^ oc 'ty have not come at a bound. 

It iTl " or ^ € ^ ^ ,r ovor many years. 

<arir 8 reat 8 ain that these verv 

fowl o ;u bage *\ of which may I* 

r ^V nd of Jul X to ^ise plants. 
2L; n |* d,,ot ^ bolt off to flower, but to 
W* m ' €art 1°' 80Tn ° fi tocks of Cab- 

not ^ trusted there arc others 
the an * 1 10 * e or) ly should be sown in 
bcirt- ' a , u umn » "here very early spring 
pm out 7 Plants of these may be 

tuh »*v r °n ■ “ inches to 14 inches apart 
ib*m JLj , ,n 8 ® ma H it 's absurd to grant 
fP ac€ * Some 220 plants may 
nJd ik« Ut i° n , t0 a rod of ground, and 

^und^dlr ‘ °o may b€ c!ear€(1 and th * 
*or another crop. 

Jomatoes under g| ass .-T l 

2rt«"kehM 


-A. D. 


nrlvTomS® has had ftom€ effect upon the 
bx'nmfiu Crops about th e country, n,> 
l " rg<! 1 « n °ug h to pay for 
xiild « n .i rtnnately, the weather has been 
Tomitow u t C k in d ° wlth ? ut fire now for 
qoantitv « 801 16 8u,t able a verv small 
^•rJh^ 6Uffi .T- J have fou ™l * dressing 
‘‘MuDon mS border have a cleansing 
To&tttott rh wbl °h ila s previously grown 
P^tcrha, * k/ r c° a , du6t or °id nriortar or 
a time \ i 1 . n be . a€ficia] effect also. There was 
trifle tlw. i Was thought necessary to 
us not flnli eT€ry two or three years * but 
»* to MJ eatent—at least, 

*• »«• «f U»’ olanf SfSLSSLf^ * 0U « a 
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\ V7ELL designed Arches and Screens make a wonderful 
YY difference to the appearance of a garden. Roses, Sweet 
Peas, and all Creepers, can be trained upon them to give splendid 
effects. Now is the time to fix them, and you may be sure of 
getting the right article from Boulton & Paul, Ltd. Artistic, 
T asteful, and Neat Designs, and all work of superior quality. 
Catalogue o\o. I 53a shows many examples of Arches, Screens , powers, 
F~ ergolas, etc. Sent post free on request. 

BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich 
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Made of strong V. no 
which does not nisi. 
The glars elide* into 
the frame, and is 
►enmd by gently 
bendmg one only 

<f I he Tars "A 
downward. Thu 
other Fur is in re¬ 
feree. The writing 
space has a dead 
white enamelled 

J ' Flirfuce. I'm - liny 
ordinary pencil. 

Winn an ultora- 
timi of name is re¬ 
quired. release gla-s, 
obliterate old writ¬ 
ing with 

INDIA-RUBBER or 
SOAP & WATER, 


A LABEL FOR ALL 
T ME AND ABSO¬ 
LUTELY WEATHER 
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PORTABLE 
BUILDINCS 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Conservatories, 
Forcing Houses. 
Heating Apparatus 


'< 'ki\ 


M, e 


V ,i 


liiOg, 


lOd. i 
Galvanised 
Hooks f< r 

mspendmg 
above, 3d. per 
do/ ; 2 6p rgross 


Solis W’lroi.FsAT.K Auents: 

OSMAN & CO., Ltd., 

Commercial St., London, E. 

Ami retail from all leading Set 
Nurserymen. Florists. A Ironnu 


iGOVV’S 

LAWN SAND 



Garden Lights. 
Rustic Houses. 
Arches. 

Wooden and Iron 
Buildings. 
Churches, 

Chapels. 

Mission Halls. 

Cycle Houses. 

Motor Car feheds. 
Huts. Shelters. 

Club Houses. 
Cottages. 

Bungalows. Offices. 

Stables. 

Coach Houses. 
Workshops. 

Loose Horse Boxes, 
etc. 

Incubators. 

Foster Mothers, 
Poultry Houses. 
Runs and Coops. 
Hurdles, 

Pigeon Cotes, 

Wire Netting. 

Grit Crushers. 

Dog Kennels, etc. 

( Illustrated Catti- 
/oflue Post Free. 

JAMESHOlLOWAVSCo., 

10T>. li.XLHAM HILL, 

LONDON, S.W 
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M _ 

Rustic Houso?, 45 - 



Portable Hut. 38 6 


?S lb . 
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DAISY ERADICATOR. 

to dri>*8 103 rquaro yards. P -l 1 rwt., 11 -: 
20 < a rriage paid ; and 6d., 1 -, A 2 6 tmf. 

GOW’S LIQUID WEED KILLER. 

1 gal to make 51 gala., in eol., 3 6 ) Dmma free 
5 „ „ :.'o ,, ., 16 - J t arr. paid. 

GOW’S POWDER WEED KILLER 

2 -, to make 25 ga's. \ T»ns free 

6 6, .. 100 ,, / Carr i»aid. 

A«k your .Seed?men for them 

31, Thomas Street, 

> j LIVERPOOL. 


1 Tin 

2 Tin 


■Dim 8 IN, IU. 


GARDEN NETTINC 


f do not 

req ti ire 
payment 

---- until you 

have 8oen and approved of the netting. Others may 
try to copy me. but this Nct'ing is tho 
best stout small mesh, as supplied BY 
ME to the ROYAL GARDENS^ W ill not rot 

Can be Bent on approval. 3 : > square yards, for Is., any 
lengt h or widt h made. Orders over 5s.. far pant List 
and .Samples free 1 ran also supply commoner Netting 
at 53 square yards for Ip. 

Only address— 

H. J. GASSON, The Net Works, RYE. 

Hundreds of Testimonials. F.-tablished l.'fi years 


,1 , - Diuu x 

P^nt ifl beneficial. —H. 

Digitized by Gougle 


tJANKRUFT Stock.—garden canes. 

Jj 30 000 stout 4-feet Canes, atiout | inch diameter, to 
be cleared at 2s lid. per 100; usual price, 4s.-A. E 
DAVIES & CO . 164, Lever-street, City road, London. 


HILL & SMITH, ltd.. 

BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 

MAKKKS OF 

IRON FENCINC, HURDLES, CATES, WIRE NETTINC 
CALVANIZED IRON R00FINC, HAY SHEDS ETC ’ 


BLACK VARNIS] 



Rrjitferrtl Trad,' V,»: t. 

S.d.stliuU - for Oil r»mt at one-fourth rh. - . -t. AppUed ndd. 
For |iM - »trvii g all di - *rriptions .1 outdoor »..ig I r ,,n Fencing 
Hoot*, ltuiliilugs. W.vmI, and Stone. Dri^f C|iiii - kle with hard’ 
Rlos-y surface, and keeps good any length of time. 

Red or Chocolate Varnish, 2 6 per gallon. 

OKLIVERFD FREE IS ABOVE QVAKTITIEs. 

r.lTAI.Olil K8 Kmt i n andicarlon. tm< m). n, IIK this paper. 



CHICK-HATCHINC MARVELS 


3- 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD, 

JV. Lawp°k. Tv'ewraslle-on-Tyne. writes: — 

Last season I hatched and reared 73 Chieks 
with the * Texas. • and I was only a no\ir e " 

15-epg 8i*e. 3-; 30 egg. ft/.; •• Climax - 
Incubator and Rearer. <0 egn,. log rnm 

plote Full instnietions Everything for 
Poultry. (Irnrd Dlustrated Latah c°T 
full of Bargains. FREE. B e » 

NEW POULTRY 8YNDICATE 
De pt. 12),Ol onbrock Road, Stoke Newington. Lordon.’ N 

READERS will obligre byTnent»onlng 1 ‘ CARD EN¬ 
IN C’’ when writing to oiir Advertisers 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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KOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
ArRiL 16 th, 1912. 

We have to record another meeting full of 
interest and variety, and at times uncomfort¬ 
ably crowded with visitors. It was just one 
of those big gatherings which for several 
years now have characterised the spring 
meetings of the society, and which on the pre¬ 
sent occasion was augmented by the special 
Daffodil exhibition held in conjunction there¬ 
with. Hence the Daffodil in all its aspects 
and phases wa 9 strongly in evidence, and if 
in 6ome instance that freshness to which we 
are accustomed in the exhibition arena was 
lacking, it was fully compensated by a whole¬ 
hearted enthusiasm for the flower that 
brought specialists from every corner of the 
British Isles and not a few from Holland and 
elsewhere. In this direction, therefore, the 
meeting was a sort, of record one. Apart from 
the Daffodils, there were flowering 6hrubs, 
Carnations, alpine and other hardy plants 
galore, not a few of the exhibits being high- 
class and well displayed. Mushrooms in boxes 
and vegetables from Reading attracted a 
large number, so excellently grown and well 
displayed were these things. 

Narcissi. —These, as we have intimated, 
were numerously displayed, and apart from 
the special exhibits in the competitive classes, 
many fine groups were to he seen. In bne of 
the annexes the Rev. G. II. Englehcart, 
Dinton, Salisbury, arranged one of his superb 
lots of seedlings, on this occasion surpass¬ 
ingly rich in poeticus forms, though not lack¬ 
ing here and there a giant Leedsi or some of 
those beautiful triandrus Hybrids whose very 
refinement appeals again and again. The 
poeticus varieties were, however, in the 
majority, and dominated the whole, the well- 
rounded flowers of great purity, not over 
coloured, but singularly beautiful and well 
proportioned. There was material in this col¬ 
lection for a few hours of the closest study. 
In the same annexe Mr. H. W. Phillips, 
Olton, had some very fine flowers, Seville, an 
orange-crowmed Englehearti, receiving an 
award of merit. Apricot, Lady Margaret 
Boscawen, Homespun, Great Warley, and 
Horace were all very fine. From Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, came a very 
handsome lot. and such ns Lord Kitchener, 
Cleopatra, Sheba, Ibis, Cossack, Fire King, 
Lewis Carrol and Red Chief were particularly 
fine. Very beautiful and refined, too, was 
Mrs. G. H. Barr, a nearly pure-white Ajax, 
which wns most telling everywhere in the 
group. Messrs. Barr also displayed many 
seedlings. Mr. Christopher Bourne, Bletoh- 
ley, had some charming flowers. Lemon Belle, 
Orange Kin^, a rich self-yellow Ajax not 
very appropriately named, and come excellent 
seedlings being remarked. Mr. Alex. M. 
Wilson, Bridgwater, had a splendid vase of 
Buttercup, while others worthy of the 
highest praise were Victory, Moonbeam, and 
Anchorite. Miss F. W. *C«rrey, Lismore, 
Ireland, also brought a fine assortment, 
Birdar, Cossack, Arctic Light, and Wind¬ 
flower (Leedsi) being notable. Messrs. Cart 
wright and Goodwin’s best flowers were 
Monarch, Herod (bicolor Ajax), Cigar, and 
Trojan Boy. Weardale Perfection was 
grand. Messrs R. H. Bath, Limited, Wis¬ 
bech, had superb vases of Princess Ena and 
Marie Hall, while Queen of Poets and Horace 
were of exceptional merit. There were many 
good seedlings and some fine Tulips staged. 
Messrs. James Veitcli and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, had a very extensive display. Lord 
Roberts, Cleopatra, Lady Audrey, and Glory* 
(a fine poeticus) being among the more con¬ 
spicuous. Messrs. Robert Sydenham, Limited, 
Birmingham, had excellent vases of White 
Lady, Monarch, Ariadne (very good for this 
late date). Great Warley, and Mme. de 
Graaf in plenty. The mos-t notable flowers, 
apart from seedlings in a group from the 
Lissadel Bulb Farm, Sligo, were Dorothy 
Kingpmill and Whitewell. Messrs. Hogg and 
Robertson, Dublin, had a large assortment of 
Daffodils and Tulips. 

Greenhouse plants and flowers, — Of 

these, Messrs. James Veitcli and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, had a particularly good 
group, the more notable item* including a 


choice lot of Hippeastrums iu many diversi¬ 
fied colours. The crimsons and allied shades 
were superb, and by no means second to these 
in form were others of lighter shades. 
Crowea angustifolia, Streptosolen Jamesoni, 
and Azaleas were all remarked in the group. 
Cut trusses of zonal Pelargoniums were very 
finely displayed by Messrs. II. Cannell and 
Sons, Swan ley, and H. J. Jones, Limited, 
Lewisham, each firm staging several dozen 
vases oT the flowers in a large number of the 
leading varieties. Mr. Vincent Slade, Taun¬ 
ton, had a small collection in single and 
double varieties, the stems being too short to 
make an effective display. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield, had a large exhibit in 
which Hydrangeas and the Bottle Brush 
(Metrosideros floribunda) were freely shown, 
the last-named, by the many examples, 
evidencing good culture. From Mr. H. N. 
Ellison, West Bromwich, came a good assort¬ 
ment of hybrid Gerberas, Mr. R. d’E. Day, 
Sutton Scotney, showing a delightful lot of 
Spanish Iri«*es chiefly in yellow and blue 
shades of colour, the amply-filled vases fully 
demonstrating the decorative value of these 
useful hardy flowers. Mr. Jas. Douglas, 
Edenside, Great Bookham, staged a fine lot 
of Auriculas, composed mostly of alpine 
varieties, which were very much admired. 
Along with these were shown three finely- 
flowered plants in pots of the Chatham 
Island Forget-me-not- (Myosotidium nobile). 

Roses.— Tlie finest exhibit of cut Roses 
came from Messrs. G. Mount and Sons, 
Canterbury, who set up magnificent groups of 
several leading sorts. Lady Hillingdon, for 
example, was finer and richer in colour than 
we have seen it before, the buff yellow shade 
of late Februnry or early March being now 
replaced by rich apricot with almost orange 
shading, thereby demonstrating its greater 
value under cooler conditions of treatment. 
The shapely flowers, too. are always an 
attraction, and displayed with a liberal hand 
—the only common-sense way of exhibiting 
anything worth exhibiting—the variety, like 
good wine, needs no “bush.” Richmond was 
also very fine, and so, too, Lady Pirrie and 
Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, among many others, 
though none of these appealed w ith the same 
directness ns that first named. As a forcing 
variety we regard it as excellent. Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, The Old Rose Gardens. 
Colchester, showed some excellent Roses, and 
probably had the most extensive exhibit of 
these flowers, Sallie, St. Helena, the nearly 
single-flowered Rose du Barri, Lady Reay, 
Elizal>eth, the so-called pink Druschki, and 
Lyon Rose being among the best. Mr. G. 
Prince, Oxford, had many good flowers. 
Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons* Waltham Cross, 
showed Ramblers of sorts, among which we 
remarked white Tausendschon, which pro¬ 
misee to be a worthy companion to the 
original. 

Ferns.— Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, were quite alone in this depart¬ 
ment, and showed greenhouse Ferns interest¬ 
ingly and well. Groups of such as Pteris 
cretica Childsi, and the even more valuable 
P. c. Summersi, a plant of high decorative 
excellence, were well displayed. Nephrolepis 
Neuberti, N. Marshalli compacta, and N. 
superbissima were similarly well shown. 
Nothoclnena rufa, N. sinuata. Gymnogramma 
elegantissima, G. schizophylla gloriosa, and 
Lygodium japonicum were also remarked, 
each in goodly groups or fairly representative 
batches. 

Flowering shrubs. —What, we consider to 
be the finest and most imposing group of 
flowering shrubs of the year came from 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgnte, 
N., whose magnificent hank was of great ex¬ 
tent and excellence. Rarely, indeed, have 
forced 6hrubs—mildly forced, naturally, at 
this season—been displayed to greater perfec¬ 
tion or in greater numbers or varieties, the 
group embracing white and mauve Wistarias, 
Prunuses, Flowering Currants, Azaleas, 
superbly-flowered bushes of Lilacs in many 
varieties, and other plants, demonstrating the 
great resources of this firm. Messrs. Gill and 
Sons, Falmouth, had an exhibit almost wholly 
composed of Rhododendrons, the liberal 
method of displaying the trusses at once 
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demonstrating their value and the freedom 
with which these things flower. Messrs. Gill 
also showed the delightful Primula Watti, 
which, under the provisional name of P. 

Gilli, found so many admirers at the last 
meeting. Mr. G. Reuthe, Heston, Kent, had 
an exhibit largely made up of Rhododen¬ 
drons in many fine varieties, together riih 
some flowering 6pravs of Embothrimn 
coeeineum. 

Carnations.— In this department Mem 1 
Wm. Cutbush and Bona, Highgaie, N., made 
a capital display w ith such as Mr. McKinnon 
(a very handsome scarlet-flowered variety), 

Edna (mauve), Countess of Lathom (crimson- .. H 
scarlet, richly perfumed), Lord Rothschild K , 
(another grand crimson of the decorative 
class), King Manoel (salmon), Goldfinch, and 
Mrs. Astor, in conjunction with the be«- 
known varieties in commerce. Mr. C. Eng>- 
rnann, Saffron Walden, had a small exhibit, 
showing well such things as Ladv Xorth- 
cliffe (pink) and Carola (crimson), the later 
of large size. Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, as 
usual, had a very fine display, his vanes of 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Scarlet Glow, H F. 
Felton, White Wonder, and Carola being 
good as one could wish. Mr. Bertie Be!!. 
Guernsey, showed an excellent group of his 
new ro^e-colon red Coronation. Messrs. 

Wm. Wells and Co., Meretham, had some 
handsome vases of the new white Wodenethe, 
which gained an award of merit. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had some very 
handsome stands of their novelties Baroness — 
de Brienen and Lady Alington, the former 
finely-grown and developed, yet still superbly 1 
coloured, the latter quite rich and good in 
tone. Messrs. Allwood Bros, again showed 
Carnations in art-coloured vases, endeavour¬ 
ing, we presume, by way of contrast or i 
harmony, to show these things the more effec¬ 
tively. The task is a difficult one, the exhi¬ 
bition hall, with so much that mav be in 
conflict with the idea, present on all sides, i 
not being the best place to carry it out. 

Hardy plants and rock-garden exhibits. 

—These for the most part were of the usual 
order, though here and there were to be 
seen evidences of thoughtful work and good 
tas-te in arrangement. The best examples of 
rock-garden work on this occasion were from 
Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants: 
Messrs. Piper, Bays water, wild introduced 
Primula raalacoides and flowering shrubs 
with pretty effect ; and Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawdoy, whose exhibit also included 
shrubs of the diminutive order with rock 
plants in variety deftly disposed throughout. 

Mr. Prichard’s group was, perhaps, the most 
natural and suggestive, as also worthy « 
more frequent imitation in the exhibition 
hall or garden, the flat places of the bays 
and recesses- and their planting arrangement* 
being well conceived. Mr. Clarence Ellom 
Stevenage, also had a rock-garden exhibit ^ 
with a capital lot of plants thereon, but the 
superabundance of exposed grey limestone 
marred any good effect of which the P lan 
colonies were capable. Messrs. T. 8. 

Limited, Feltham, had a fine bank of mostly 
flowering plants, and here were seen Primu¬ 
las in prolusion, choice Saxifraeas, parncu- 
larly those of the new section of “ 
as Arkwright-i, Clibrani, and others, l 
arrangement was effective and good, & |aJ fj 
numl>er of useful subjects being employ • 
Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood 
also had a bank-like arrangement of 
Mr. G. Reuthe, Keaton, Kent, had 
terostin? alpines in pots, apart- from toe * _ 
lot- of Rhododendrons to which we 
already referred. Mrs. Lloyd Ed ; 
Llangollen, had a number of SaxurM n 
the Mossv section, with Aubnet:aa. 

Prichard; Wimbome, Dorset, had » 
ieresting lot of chiefly rare alpines, 1 ■, 1 

several species of Viola wepe ., re »,we 
Not a few of the plants were worthy 
study, though of the miniature- 
w'ould, however, suggest that the i ■ ‘ ^ 

mate sowing of granite chipping® . 
add to, but frequentlv destroys, the J* • *>, 

that exists. Messrs. Barr and So , 

Garden, had a pretty arrangement 
of the showy class, the new*-Hopkins- 
playing a prominent part, “ "J ^ e ftf * 

Sfaepperton-on-Thames, had a new w . y 

hive £ck and wall-garden exhitot » ■ 
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hue. Primula rosea was very effective in 
the group, the new Aubrietia Mrs. Lloyd 
BdwSds being also remarked among many 
plante. Messrs. Whitelegge and Page, 
Cbidehurst, Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery 
(Mr. Upton), and Burton Hardy Plant Nur- 
serv, each 6taged collections of hardy plants, 
which we regret being unable to refer to in 
detail. Messrs. Jackman and Sons, Woking, 
had a particularly good lot. Primulas, Incar- 
«Jte&5, On os mas, and other showy things 
predominating. Messrs. Win. Cutbush and 
Pods, Hig’ngate, N., also staged hardy plants 
effectively, "the pretty, yellow-flowered (Eno- 
thera ovata being remarked. 


Fruit and vegetables.— An exhibit of a 
comprehensive character and high excellence 
came from Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Read¬ 
ing, a portion of the Mushroom-bed from the 
firm's trial grounds attracting the attention 
of all. The variety was Twentieth Century— 
obviously a most, prolific one. Lettuces, 
Asparagus Broccoli, Cabbages, Dwarf 
Bean<. Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and Turnips 
were all admirably displayed, and demon¬ 
strated by their freshness and good quality 
what intelligent cultivation means to such 
things. Some handsome boxes of Royal 
Sovereign Strawberry, sent by Mrs. Bis- 
choffsheim, The Warren House, Stanmore, 
appeared very tempting. 

A complete list of the new plants certifi¬ 
cated and the medals awarded will appear in 
our next issue. 
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Outdoor garden. —Finish pruning late- 
planted Roses. Tea Roses may be planted 
out of pot*. The weather during this month 
w often of a dry character from wind and 
bright sun, and recently-planted trees and 
shrubs should be mulched, and the surface 
made firm, and then a sprinkle with the hose 
in the afternoon of a hot day will be very 
beneficial. Damping the foliage is sometimes 
more beneficial than so much water at the 
root. Remove suckers from Roses. Finish 
planting Violets for frames next winter. A 
tnulch of old Mushroom-manure will be 
Mlpful if the weather comes dry. Weakly 
lawns may have a dressing of nitrate of soda, 
o lb. per square rod. This is best applied in 
weather. Dress weedy walks with 
weed-ktllers. In dry weather surface-stirring 
wnong flowering plants is always beneficial. 
Inin early-sown hardy annuals, and sow for 
succession. Place supports to Sweet Peas in 
8 °°d time, so that the tendrils may have 
something to cling to. Clematis and other 
? i M !, n raa y b* planted to cover 
owed walls or fences. Trim Box edgings 
io ehowerv weather. Plant late-flowering 


rult garden.- There is a good prospec 
of fruit m the hardy fruit garden, if tli 
fier is favourable; and there appears a 
IIT 1 ! 1 go0fl Prospecb for Plums, Pear; 
na Apples. If the weather continues drv 
early beds of Strawberries should liav 
l.nf i ng wat€lp containing some stimi 
Mien necessary. I am assuming tli 
a ^ c b°cn mulched with stable-manure 
a dressing of soot and lime to get ri 
t^e slug*. If there are any mice in tli 
th* r, 6et ^P 8 *° ^d of them befor 
n P? n8, A "ell-trained cat is ver 
* ui in a fruit and vegetable garden, I 
th* n K>n r time commence diabuddin 
Zl e *V r ?n 00 the Tobacc 

E?/ ghou ^ kept handy, and used whe 
of -n ' V€a ^er Is dry, a soakin 

lomli Jn 1 ^ bhe trees on tb 

coir n J"» especially to Peaches and Apri 
n 'i v ail(1 \ ve ’. "hen the nets aTe re 
tu ’^ may be wise to mulch the trees oi 
th* S0, . ,Ul borders. Keep a watch oi 
«nv trees, and fill up cracks, i 

tJforwir? eservo sorce of fche best o 
-<*<3 Strawberries for a late crop. 

garden. -Sow all kinds o 
tbi« trill Pr °bably in most district 

tu f 8eCOntl 1 believe ii 

sowing in March. Cauli 
month rl * f° wn n<yvv ftn<1 again nex 
Ii**** i T€ , €rs more especially to tin 
C&uhflowpr w ben true, is a goo< 

€r - Autumn Ginn^hould, I think 
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be sown earlier. In dry, porous 6oils I have 
found it advisable to sow Walcheren Cauli¬ 
flowers in trenches, and mulch with manure, 
leaving them a foot apart or so to obtain 
white, close hearts. Sow dwarf French 
Beans on the warm border, and protect as 
they come through the surface. Early Pota¬ 
toes should have some shelter as they come 
through the soil—a light protection will 
suffice. Turnips—Early Milan or some good 
kind—should lx? sown often, as early plants 
are apt to bolt. Prepare trenches for early 
Celery. Sow Cardoons, in manured trenches, 
15 inches apart. Plant Leeks. Sow Chicory, 
if not already done. Rearrange herb garden, 
and make new beds, either from seeds, cut¬ 
tings, or division. 

Conservatory.— More ventilation and more 
water will be required, and less fire—in fact, 
in mild weather, fires are not wanted in the 
conservatory. We have dropped fires in all 
plant-houses, except houses containing tropi¬ 
cal plants. In the first place, fuel, in con¬ 
sequence of the strike, is still dear, though, 
as we generally make a contract for our 
winter supply, we have not taken much harm. 
There is plenty of flowers, and we find a 
retarding-house very useful. I do not re¬ 
member the Azaleas coming on so fast as 
they have done this season. They seem to 
have come with a rush. This is due, I think, 
to the ripening effect of last summer’s 
warmth. Pretty well all the forcing shrubs 
are in front of the season, and shading may 
be necessary in order to keep things back. 
Pelargoniums of the show and fancy section 
are in bud, and a little stimulant may be 
given in the water. Fuchsias growing freely 
I may be pinched into shape and given weak 
j soot-water. 

Greenhouse (potting, etc.).— As Cycla 
mens and Primulas lose their effectiveness, 
if not required for seed production, they may 
! be moved to a cool-frame and the water 
i supply reduced. A few of the best can be 
kept for seed. Some of the Cyclamens are 
now forming seed-pods. Primulas may be a 
little later. I have had txHter crops of seed 
from Primulas from a cold-frame freely ven- 
t tilated than in a warmer place. The Schi- 
zanthus family, when well grown, is useful 
in the conservatory. Specimens may be had 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high and as much 
through from autumn sowing. Spring-sown 
plants will flower before they get too large. 
They are very effective when well done, and 
the flowers are useful for cutting. Balsams 
and Celosi&s do best at the start in a warm- 
frame, to be moved to the greenhouse later. 

Stove (propagating).— If there is a pro 
pa gating-frame or case in the stove, cuttings 
of various things may be taken now, especi¬ 
ally the winter-flowering stuff. Begonias, 
Pentas carnea, Poinsottias, Euphorbias, 
Centradenias, etc.—in fact, anything which 
can produce young shoots for cutting—may 
be rooted in a close, shady propagating- 
case. Bouvardias have probably been rooted 
and potted off, and all young shoots should 
be stopped as required to make a bushy 
habit; and at this season, when the day> 
are lengthening, frequent change of position 
is very beneficial. Use the syringe twice a 
■ day if the water is pure. If the water is 
hard and impregnated with lime, belter 
supply atmospheric moisture by damping 
paths" and stages. Any plant growing freely 
may have a shift, but it is better not to over 
pot. Give liquid-manure instead. 

Vineries (moisture in bright weather).- 
Very often in April and May we have cold 
winds and bright sunshine at the same time. 
The north or east winds are too cold to give 
much air, and the effect of the bright sun¬ 
shine must be softened and toned down with 
moisture. On such days it is better to damp 
floors three or more times a day than give 
much air, as the cold wind rushing through 
the young foliage will do harm. There will 
be a good deal of stopping and tying down 
to do now in succession-houses, and thin 
ning will be close at hand. As regards the 
sublaterals, they must not be permitted to 
encroach uixm "the main leaves, which are 
the most important. Very often French 
Beans are grown in vineries, but they must 
not be kept in too long, as they encourage 
red-spider. Azaleas and other plants are 


kept in whilst making growth, and they aro 
also rather dangerous if attacked by thrips. 

Orchard-house.— Be careful in ventilating. 
Front air on a cold, windy day has an 
injurious effect. Give air freely along the 
ridge, and damp the paths and floors often in 
bright weather, and use the syringe morn¬ 
ing and afternoon, closing at four o’clock 
and damping down. This treatment will add 
to the size of the fruits, and keep down in¬ 
sects. Disbudding will probably lie com- 
•pleted now, and the fruits partially thinned. 
It is difficult, to say what should constitute 
a crop for a tree in a pot, as everything de¬ 
pends upon the size and age of the tree, 
but a fair-sized tree in vigorous health, 
nourished with rich top-dressing, should be 
able to carry a couple of dozen fruits and 
bring them to perfection. If liquid-mnnure 
is given, reduce it when the fruits are putting 
on colour. 

Early crops In frames. — Assuming 
Potatoes, Carrots, Lettuces, etc., are coming 
on over the warmth of a bed of leaves and 
manure, with warm coverings at. night, and 
chilled water given in which a little manure 
is mixed, the progress will be very rapid. 
Lettuces should be tied up to be fully 
blanched. Radishes are a catch, crop which 
may be taken with others, and will do no 
harm. 

Mushroom-house. All vacant places may 
bo filled now for the last time this season. 
The next lot of beds may be made in an open 
shed with mats hung in front to keep the 
atmosphere humid enough. Old forced 
Rhubarb roots may be taken out, divided, 
and replanted. In the course of two or three 
years, under favourable conditions, these 
roots may do for forcing again. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 29th .—Sowed main crops of Carrots 
and Beets, also Chicory and Salsafy. In 
order to keep control of the salad supply, 
Lettuces are sown often in small quantities. 
Corn Salad, Mustard and Cress, and Chervil 
are 6own in succession. Finished planting 
Onions from boxes. We used to have trouble 
with the Onion-fly and its progeny, but the 
Onions raised under glass escape them. 

April 30th .—Thinned hardy annuals after 
a shower. Some have been transplanted in 
good-sized patches to fill in borders. Water 
for a time will be necessary, but they soon 
get established. Late-sown tender annuals 
are being pricked off. We do not want all at 
the same time. Sub tropical plants have been 
shifted into 5-inch pots to get strong for 
planting out in June. 

May 1st.—One of the principal difficulties 
is to provide temporary shelters to harden off 
what are termed bedding plants. I suppose 
no one has enough frames and lights at this 
reason, but with some rough scantlings and 
mats one can soon rig up temporary shelters 
that will keep Pelargoniums and other fairly 
hardy things safe. Calceolarias are being 
planted out, as we always plant these early. 

May 2nd .—Provision "has been made for a 
good early bed of Vegetable Marrows. They 
ire started under glass in frames and under 
hand-lights, and when the weather is safe 
they are encouraged to run outside, stopping 
the longest shoots occasionally. Made a sow¬ 
ing of the silver-skinned Onion for pickling 
They are sown rather thieklv on firm ground 
May 3rd .—We have done a little disbudding 
to Peaches on south walls, but shall leave 
some foliage to shelter the young fruits. 
Apricots have been partially thinned. The 
fruits are useful for making tarts. All young 
vegetables are thinned when large enough 
and various things are sown in succession to 
always have young, tender vegetables for use 
May J,th.— All vacant spaces in the Mush¬ 
room-house have been filled, and provision 
will now be made for beds in north sheds 
and later on outside. The hoe is neve^ 
exactly idle during working hours. It is the 
most useful tool we have, and is generally 
ready for use in different sizes. We have a 
stock of Cucumber and Melon plants to fill 
spare frames. 114 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening jree of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street , Holborn, London , F..C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to an v designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants .—All who ivish their plants 
to be rightly named should scud fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, floiver , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Sei'eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. U’c have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
utens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Oncidium phymatochilum (Dcndmn). — This 
should be grown in an intermediate temperature. 
When grown strong it is a free flower.ng tqiecies. 

Sweet Williams diseased (E. A. Dell ).—The 
leaves of your Sweet Williams have been attacked by 
a fungus known as Puocinia Arcnarirc. Take oil as 
many of the infested leaves as you can and bum 
them, then spray the remainder with a 3 per cent, 
solution of bluestone or a solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate. The plant* under this treatment may 
outgrow the disease. You will also find an interest¬ 
ing note on this fungus in our is ue of Deceml>cr 9th. 
1911, page 718, in which a dressing of sulphur and 
.soot is recomended as a cure for the disease. 

Pandanus Veitchi (T. C. Clan ). I he name of 
the plant concerning wlmli y<m inquire is 1’andanus 
, Veitchi. It is a native if the South Sea Islands, ami 
requires the temperature of a stove lor its Micerssiii! 
culture. For a time it may probably lie kept in the 
dwelling-house, but after a while it will be necessary 
to remove it into a warmer .structure, where, beside j 
the additional heat, it has more atmospheric moisture. 
With regard to the treatment required, it needs to be I 
well supplied with water, yet on no account must 
the water be allowed to stand in the saucer or what- j 
ever receptacle the plant is placed in. The leaves | 
should be occasionally sponged with warm water. It j 
the roots are in good condition this Pandanus will | 
stand a long time without repotting. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, increasing 
(Godefim).—All the varieties of the Ceanothus arc 
easily increased from cuttings, using wood which is 
about half ripe, the end of July or August being a 
good time to put such in. The cuttings should be 
about 3 inches or 4 inches long, and inserted round ' 
the sides of 4-inch pots, in soil composed of sandy 
loam, a little peat, and sufficient sharp sand to keep 
the whole porous. Stand in a cold-frame, water when 
necessary, and shade from the sun. They will root 
more quickly if stood in a handlight in the green¬ 
house. In the spring they should be potted off. later 
on transferring to the open ground. Ceanothu.-es can 
also be increased by layers when this can conveniently 
be done. 

Propagating double Primulas (0.).-Chinese 
double Primulas are easily increased by layers or cut 
tings. Some persons take the side shoots off Just 
below the base leaves, and Insert them a* cuttings 
to root singlv on one side of a small j>ot filled with 
sharp sandv soil, standing them jn warmth and shade 
to induce rooting. Others notch the sterns just under 
the base leaves, about half through, then heap up 
aandv soil round them. It is wise in such case so 
soon as notched to tie each shoot to a,tiny s-tiek, and 
thus make it secure. If the pots be dropped into 
others a size larger, that enables the moulding-up to 
be better done. When thus progagated all blooms 
should bo pinched ofT. The layers should be fit to 
cut ofr and be potted singly in about six weeks. 

Azalea indica failing (Erin).— In all probability 
your Azaleas need repotting, and, if so, the present 
is a good time to do tbis. Turn them out of their 
pots and remove the crocks from the bottom of the 
ball, and a* much of the old soil as you can. Then 
repot using for the purpose pots that will allow a 
apace'of au inch or a little more between the ball of 
earth and the side of the pot. If this will necessi¬ 
tate a pot too large to look well, more of the soil 
may be removed, thus allowing for a smaller and 
more proportionate pot. Good fibrous peat, broken 
up, not sifted, with a fair sprinkling of silver-sand, is 
a suitable soil for Azaleas, and good drainage must 
be ensured. In potting, ram the soil very lirmly, 
otherwise the water will make its way through the 
new soil and leave the old ball of earth dry. After 
this, keep In a structure warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse, and syringe the plants frequently in 
order to encourage a vigorous growth, as upon this 
the future display of b.’oom depends. When the 
growth Is completed, or nearly eo, more a ! r must be 


given, and during the latUr half of the summer the 
plants may !*■ stood out-of-doors, so that the wood 
may be thoroughly ripened. If your plants do not 
n«H‘d repotting, keep them warn-cr nud syringe ns 
above advised, watering them about every fortnight 
during the growing season with a mixture of soot 
and manure-water considerably diluted. 

Plants for shady border (S. A. IF ). —For such 
a position you* would find Datlodd-i, Squills. Snow¬ 
drops. Lenten and Chrhtmaa Ko*\s, Tufted Tansies. 
Irises Anemone sylve-trA. j •ponlca, Li y of the 
Valley, Spine as, Lilurn croccum. L. testaceum. and 
Michaelmas Daisies do well, while the many hardy 
Ferns might also find a place, mixing with these 
some of the many Daffodils, which can row be had 
so cheaply Theec last you may plant in the autumn, 
and tiny’would look well coming up with the young 
growth of the Ferns. 

Cineraria-leaves injured (R. Smith).—The 

leaves of your Cinerarias are inflated with the grubs 
of a small fly (Phjtonijza jffinihi. which often attack 
tlip leaves of the Marguerite Daisy jn the same 
manner. The quality of the soil has nothing to do 
with the attack. The flies lay their eggs under the 
skin of the leave*, which soon hatch, and the little 
grubs feed on the Internal suhstanre of the loaves. 
When full grown they become chrysalides without 
quitting the leaves; from these chrjsal.de* the He* 
escape in due time. The only practical method of 
destroying this inject is bv pinching that part of the 
leaf where the insect i* *ufficiently hard to crush the 
enemy. Hy holding up the leaves against the light 
the position of the grubs can generally be scon. The 
flics arc small and inconspicuous, *o Hut it is almost 
Usclcs* to try and catch them. 

TREES AND SHRl'BB. 

Crataegus Pyracantha. pruning (D. F. H.).- 
The best time to prune this i* when the berries have 
all faded. These branches which have fruited may be 
cut out or shortened hack as the shape of the tree 
will allow. Much of tlie old wood that has fruited 
may bo cut out to make room for the voting growth. 

If you bear in mind that the plant bears its fruit 
on the preceding year'* growth, you have the key to 
the proper system of pruning. It is very common to 
see all the branches at the top of a tree well laden 
with fruit and nunc at the bottom. This will not be 
if some of the lower brandies are cut away or. 
rather, shortened ha k well to induce young growth, 
which will in duo time both flower and fruit. 

Flowering shrubs (I'rumi*) — The first four varie¬ 
ties of Trunu.s peisiea are noted correctly, but we 
think the next should read flote ruhro, and. after 
that, llancci. The Ku^inri Almond i* Trunus 
(Amygdala-) miin. It is well suited for n rorkwork 
shrub, provided it is not associated with delicate 
subjut*. The Cydonia Maulei supciha is much richer 
in colour than the ordinary form, but we have not 
found it more free flowenng—indeed. Cydonia Maulei 
itself is with us a mass of bloom. All the forms of 
Trunus pcr.'ica, with Pyrn- tl rilmnda, nr.iy be grown as 
standard*, and the Russian Almond and Cydonia as i 
dwarfs. All of them will succeed in your locality, and 
all can he obtained from any tree and shrub nursery- 
i ni.rn. As you prefer rich colours, you will find Tyrus 
flnribunda atro-anguirua much preferable to the typi- 
I cal Tyrus floribunda. In some nurseries it is known 
a* Malus floribunda. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

V. Vaughan.— Judging by tlie shoots vou send us, 

we should imagine that birds have been the cause.- 

G. U -So far as we can judge from the specimens 
you send u*. the trouble is due to cold winds. The 
plants will grow out of it on the advent of warmer 

weather.- Tain on.- Write to “ Danyz Virus,” 62, I 

Leadenhall-street. E.C. — — G. IF. P.— Kindly send us a 
plant or two of the Violets that have failed, it may¬ 
be that they have been attacked by the Violet- 
disease. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUIT8. 

Names of plants.— Dendron .—Both are ordinary 
forms of Dendrohium Wardianum, No. 1 being the 

better of the two.- G. T .—The Alpine Wallflower 

(erysimum alpinnm).- J. IF. Duggle by.— Trunus 

pseudo-Cerasu*. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Thos. 8. Ware, Ltd., Feltbam.-Lbf o/ lfardp 
Plants for J 912. 

W. Sanford and Co., Ltd., Hall Grcctr Norreriei, 
Special List of Bedding Plants, etc. 

Wm. Ui.R9F.RT and Co.. 2. Hep Exchange Ware¬ 
house*, Loudon. S.E.— Melt Price List of Genuine 
Garden Requisites. 

CLIBRANS. Altrincham.— Spring Offer of Dahlias. 
Carnations, Pinks, and Herbaceous Plants. 

The Sea or Shore Grape.-This fruit, referred 
to in the review of “ Fruit Recipes.” in GAIDF..MTO 
Illustrated for April 13th, is Coceoloba uiifera, a 
native of the West Indies. It belongs to the order 
Tolygonaee®. The “ Official Cti’ik to the Ktw 
Museums " states that when ripe the fruit* are 
edible, but very astringent. The weed is used for 
fancy work, and takes a fine polish.-X. 

Gardening In the tropics.— Kindly recommend 
me a good book on amateur gardening for the tropic* 

I have got two book* on gardening already, but they 
arc only good for Europe.—A. Hoogervterf, JTV. 
Siam. _ 

United Horticultural Benefit and Pro¬ 
vident Society.— The usual monthly com¬ 
mittee meeting was held at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Hall. Vincent-square, Westminster, 
o*i Monday, April 15th. Mr. Charles H. 
Curtis presided. Three deaths have oc¬ 
curred since the last meeting, and the sums 
standing to the credit of the late member 
were granted to their nominees, the largest 
amount being £62 4>. 6d. Several member# 
over sixty years of age withdrew their 
interest, and one member over seventy years 
of age withdrew his deposit account, being 
the large sum of £130 5s. 2d., leaving £10 
in the society till death. The amount of s ek 
pay for the month was £57 15s.' The matter 
of the Insurance Act as affecting this society 
is now in the hands of the actuary. 

Pilfering from gardens.-lt is proposed 
to form a society for the protection of gar¬ 
dens and suppression of pilfering, and I (hall 
esteem it n groat favour if 6ome of your 
correspondents who have already formed 
societies for these purposes would be good 
enough to furnish us with a copy of the rules 
they have adopted for our guidance.—B. 
Bickell, Hon. Secretary (pro. tern.), Bn^, 
Lincoln. _ 

Entries for the Royal International Horti* 
cultural Exhibition. — Exhibitors are re 
minded that Wednesday, May 1st, i« th« 
latest date for the making of any alterations 
or withdrawals which may be occasioned by 
exigencies of weather, season, or other causes. 

OBITUARY. 

On April 9th, at his residence, Uokfield, 
Sussex, the death occurred of Mr. George 
Wren Piper, who for some sixty years carried 
on the business of Rose-grower and nursery¬ 
man at Ridgewood, near Uckfield. At one 
time he was a frequent exhibitor at the 
National and other Rose shows. He put into 
commerce both Sunrise and Peace, two well- 
known Tea-scented Roses. His youngest son, 
Mr. Thos. Wren Piper, continues the bu«- 
i ness. 



RED HOT POKERS 

Would not perhaps strike you tfl being rpecially 
for use a* garden ornaments, but the plants which bar# 
had this named tacked on to them hy some facetious 
sotil arc more than ornamental, they arc superb. 
Imagine a wand-like stem to 6 twt 
tipped with a sheath of the most brilliant orattffe- 
scarlet flowers, picture a dozen of these rising fr ,ira 
handsome foliage like Ihxt of a Dracmna. Refer to 
the illustration herewith, and bear in mind that this 
display is repeated year by year. 

There are thousands of otherplwUdescribed 
in Tees' Catalogue which are no more tr.inble to g o», 
and many are even more lovely. For 8 C Bees will 
rend you a sample collection of 28 plants and a l ,ltn 
showing how they should be arranged in a space abonl 
10 ft. by 3 ft. (carriage paid! 

But should you first wish to see a copy of Bet# Cata¬ 
logue, one will be sent post free on receipt «>f J our m ™ e 
and address on a post-card. But write at once, NOW. 

LEST YOU FORGET. 

BEES Ltd.,175b, Mill St., Liverpool 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Clematis tangutica.— A writer in Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated terms this a form of the 
older yellow Clematis (C. orientalis). It 
eeema a distinct species judging by its size 
and season of blooming. Distinct plants 
should have distinct names, and adding a 
third name to that of a well-known plant does 
not simplify matters. It is now in good bloom 
with me.—W. 

Harmonious grouping of flowering 

Shrubs.—A bold mass of double Furze and 
» group of Darwin’s Barberry near each other 
on a Tough bank go very finely together, the 
colour being superb near at hand or in the 
distance. The hardy Heaths, of which I 
grow all the British and European kinds, all 
go well together; all Azaleas, too—Rhodo¬ 
dendrons not so well. Among them we have 
towlect good colours and arrange with rome 
are a? to colour.—W. 

Clibran’s Mossy Saxifraga (Saxifraga de- 
cipiens Clibrani).—Among the red, Mossy 
Saxifrages this is difficult to beat, although 
there are enough and to spare of these at 
present. It ie nicely in flow r er with me, and 
kota very handsome with its large crimson 
novrera on good stems. It is not so dark 
jts Me«srs. Baker’s Mrs. Hudson, but is 
brighter. It appears to be a good grower, 
hut. like the other Mossy Saxifrages, should 
”° l have too much sun in summer.—S. 
Ausott. 

Anemone scythlnica.— In issue of April 
* tb (p. 240) there was a word in praise of 
Anemone scythinica. but I venture to think 
it hardly does it justice. I thought at first 
at it wns little more than a white variety of 
t very pretty flower, hut one morning, when 
•« wind was blowing and the underside of 
petals enrae into view, its whole character 
a* changed. I never should have thought 
! poss.ble that such a different look could 

- given to the whole thing. If you see it on 
ri gnl and somewhat windy day I think you 

,• notice what I mean. It i6 then excep¬ 
tionally pretty.-E. 

1 . Pr,n ? u,a obconlca.— As a grower of this 
ui.i m all known colours for some years, 
iMnnot agree with "A. ]).” I have never 

- n stung by handling stalks, but at the pre- 

scar * on both wrists simply 
... .^SPtants on the other side of stages, 
*j C1( kntally touching flowers by doing 
-r‘ , le °”*y remedy I know is a paste made 
m > ° nat<? *° ( ^ a ru bl>ed in after washing 

if thJ m wat€ f- ^e irritation lasts for days 
1 W 18 i, not ^ one nt *i rst 6 >g n a sting. 
- kno ” n an °i4 gardener I hnd some 

irm DC€ i ?. av€ 8ever<? inflammation of his 
irm eevernl times.-T. H. 

ls,antl Forget-me-not (Myo- 
meeting —T\v° exhibitors at the 

onion! Horticultural Society 

Mv P 7 .l 6111 showed flowering plants of this 
Zealand Forget-me-not, those from 
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Mr. James Douglas, of Bookham, being par¬ 
ticularly fine. Failures with this beautiful 
plant are by no means infrequent, especially 
when it is grown in pots or tubs, but Mr. 
Douglas seems to have quite mastered the 
difficulty. The examples shown had rich, 
shining-green leaves, which indicated robust 
health, and a profusion of charming blue 
flowers. Specimens such as these would 
have a noble and unique effect in the green¬ 
house or conservatory.—X. 

The purple Rock Cresses.— One may well 
be pleased at the fine colours now shown by 
these, from the deep purple Dr. Mules to the 
rosy Moerheimi. We might almost make a 
spring rock garden of them alone, and they 
are so easily grown they enjoy deep soil or 
will do with very little. I have a rich edging of 
the deep purple kind which charnrus all eyes, 
while near by. an old terrace wall is graced 
with many self-sown tufts, which, well ex¬ 
posed to the sun, bloom early and long. 
There is no other group of rock plants which 
will not only thrive in such diverse con¬ 
ditions, but which give us a beautiful result 
in even adverse conditions.—W. 

Anemone rubra. -This is distinct and 
beautiful even among its charming family. 
It reminds one of A. Pulsatilla a little, which 
is a good point in its favour ; but I know 
little about it, except that it comes to me 
from Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

[This is probably the variety submitted to 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society at a recent meeting by n 
Dutch grower, under the name of A. Pul¬ 
satilla rosea, but which, though so distinct, 
failed, owing to the non-fixity of colour, to 
secure an award. No doubt, with further 
selection, the variety may become fixed. If 
so, it will be a valuable addition to the forms 
of the Pasque-flower.— Ed.] 

Lifting Tulips.— In reply to “ An Amateur ” 
(p. 197), I have for some years grown late 
Tulips in the cottage garden style with very 
good results. I take them up once in two or 
three years, dig a short trench about 
18 inches deep, put in 12 inches of compost 
composed of decayed leaves, weeds, grass- 
cuttings, etc., etc., put a little of our light 
soil over the compost and immediately re¬ 
plant the bulbs about 2 inches apart. I find 
that they are always healthy, that the bulbs 
rapidly increase, and that every bulb flowers. 

I do not see what good a “ rest ” can do. Last 
year one of these clumps had over forty 
flowers, and I expect it will have over fifty this 
year.—A. G., South Cheshire. 

Dog’s-tooth Violets.— Though I share to 
the full extent Mr. Amott’s affection for the 
common Erythronium, especially the white- 
flowered one, I am afraid it must yield to 
some of the American species both in 
beautv and duration of bloom. Erythronium 
revolutum displays a clearer rose than any 
variety of E. Dems-canis, and carries itself 
more jauntily, while the yellow flowers of E. 
giganteum, three or four on a stem, Inst 


about a fortnight in bloom. E. Dens-canis is 
an easy subject to naturalise, for rabbits do 
not meddle with it, but, unluckily, pheasants 
are persistent in picking off the heads as they 
come into flower, just, as they do to Anemone 
fulgcns.— Herbert Maxwell, AfonreiM. 

The Pasque Flower.— “An Amateur” will 
find it hopeless to revive old, dried plants of 
Anemone Pulsatilla, such as some nursery¬ 
men are not ashamed to send out. These are 
mostly imported plants and will never do any 
good. I had the same difficulty with Ane¬ 
mone sulphurea and apennina many years 
ago. It was not till I found these plants 
growing with splendid vigour, and in great 
abundance, in the interesting nursery of 
Messrs. C-ocker and Sons, at Aberdeen, that 
I got what I wanted—large, fresh clumps, 
which grew away without a check. It is im¬ 
possible for any nurseryman to stock every¬ 
thing in good condition. It repays one well 
to visit different nurseries and pounce upon a 
good thing in vigorous growth.— Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

A showy hardy Azalea —A very showy 
and exceedingly free-flowering Azalea was, 
under the name of Azalea Maxwelli, shown 
by Messrs. Cuthbert, of Southgate, at the 
Horticultural Hall on April 16th. It was said 
to be quite hardy, and as such was placed 
before the Floral Committee. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the question of its being a hardy 
Azalea was overlooked, and, consequently, 
it was judged from the standpoint of the 
Indian varieties, with the result that it was 
passed over. It certainly shows a good deal 
of influence of the Indian section, the growth 
being dense and the flowers so numerous as 
to form quite a mass of colour. The blos¬ 
soms are, for an Indian Azalea, of medium 
size, the colour being a bright carmine-rose, 
with the edges of the segments prettily 
crisped. It is certainly a very pretty 
Azalea, and, looked upon as a hardy kind, 
would in all probability have gained an 
award of merit.—X. 

Echium fastuosum.— A rair-sized speci¬ 
men of this beautiful green house plant, with 
several spikes of its charming blue flowers, 
w'as shown at the Horticultural Hall on 
April 16th. While the bulk of the exhibits 
at these meetings generally consists of well- 
known plants, a very uncommon subject 
crops up occasionally. This Echium fur¬ 
nishes a case in point, and was admired by 
many to whom it proved somewhat of a 
puzzle. It. belongs to the Borage Wort 
family, and, in common with some of its 
relatives, the flowers are in colour of a some¬ 
what subtle tint of blue. They are borne in 
dense spikes. This Echium is a native of the 
Canary Islands, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced in 1779. Unlike most members of the 
order to which it belongs, it is of a shrubbv 
character. Another species, Echium Wild 
pretti, whose flowers are of a bluish metallic* 
red, is used for decoration in the green 
house at Kew Thie is of biennial duration,' 
and well worth extended culture.—.X, 
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ChionosciMas. -Some of the Chionoseillas 
are stilL in bloom. They are, as the name 
suggests, hybrids between the Chionodoxas 
and the Seillas. Several of these have 
sprung up in gardens where the Glories of 
the Snow and the early Scillas are culti- 
vated together ; others have been raised by 
artificial hybridisation, and it is known that 
others exist in a wild state where the two 
plants grow together. At present most of 
these wdiich are in cultivation appear to be 
hybrids between Chionodoxa Lucilim and 
Scilla bifolia, and some of these are charm¬ 
ing. One very beautiful one I grow is Cliio- 
•noscilla The Queen. The flowers of this are 
as large as those of Chionodoxa Luciliue, but 
not so starry, and held more erect, the 
colour a delicate blush, passing off to nearly 
white.—S. Arnott. 

Cineraria hybrida.— This is one of the 

many garden forms of Cineraria raised*by 
Messrs. *Veitch, and when shown bv them 
at the Horticultural Hall on April 13th an 
award of merit was given it. The flowers, 
in colour white, tipped with blue, are borne 
in large, roundish heads, but are more 
loosely disposed than in the ordinary florist 
varieties—indeed, each flower stands almost 
clear of its neighbour. This gives the entire 
head of bloom a very pretty effect. The 
variety hybrida was said to be the result of 
crowing Cineraria cruenta with Senecio tus- 
silaginis. At all events, the result, is a very 
pretty plant of considerable decorative value. 
Another desirable variety, show n at the same 
time, is Feltham Beauty (dark blue), which, 
though passed over by the Floral Committee, 
gained many admirers.—X. 

Rhododendron Vaseyi.— Belonging to the 
Azalea or deciduous section of the genus, this 
North American shrub is less well known in 
gardens than the many varieties which are 
known collectively as Ghent Azaleas; yet it 
lias much to commend it, for it blossoms 
somewhat in advance of other American 
species, and is distinct both in habit and 
colour of flowers. Found wild in the moun¬ 
tains of Carolina, it was brought into pro 
minent notice about twenty-five years ago. 
but there never appears to have been a large 
stock of plants in this country. Mature 
plants are each 3 feet to 4 feet high and up¬ 
right in habit. The flowers, which open 
about the end of April and early in May, are 
more regular and rounder in shape than 
those of other American species, and nre 
rather more than 1 inch across. The colour 
may be white, slightly flushed with pink, or 
pink. For grouping it is well worthy of a 
greater amount of attention than is bestowed 
upon it at present. 

Clianthus Dampieri. -Since the grafting 
of this Clianthus on to seedling stocks of 
Colutea arborescens has become fairly 
general, we see it in good condition much 
more frequently than was at one time the 
case. Some particularly striking examples 
were shown by Messrs. Low, of Enfield, at 
the Horticultural Hall on April lflih, the 
flowers not only being in good condition but 
the distinct hoary foliage was equally notice¬ 
able. Clianthus Dampieri is remarkable for 
the colouring of its blossoms, which are of an 
intense deep scarlet, with a dark purple, 
almost black blotch, at the base of the 
standard. There is a variety—marginata—in 
which the flowers are white with a broad, red 
margin. It is very distinct from the typical 
kind. From the time of its introduction 
Clianthus Dampieri was always a puzzle to 
cultivators, and previous to grafting being 
followed successes were few and far between. 

* In the sixties I remember seeing a plant at 
Messrs. Henderson's nursery at Maida Vale, 
which, being in good condition, was the 
admiration of everyone. It is found in a 
state of nature over a wide district in Aus¬ 
tralia. —X. 

A note from Ireland.— It may interest your 
readers to know that here, in the south-west 
of Ireland, Freesias do very well, and nre 
now in full bloom.- The great hedges of 
Fuchsia are just coming into bloom, and re¬ 
main a mass of scarlet till November. I 
have mollis Azaleas in blossom, also one or 
two of the Ghent Azaleas. Some Rhododen¬ 
drons, including Pink Pearl, are just burst- 
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mg into bloom, while Mmo. Wngnor, a 
pink Rliododendrun, is a mass of blossom ; 
also Jewess, a rose-pink. Dielytra upectabilis 
also in flower. I cannot help thinking 
this must be a very early season. Having only 
just begun gardening here, 1 oannot com¬ 
pare it with other years. The Azaleas nnd 
Rhododendrons having only been planted last 
spring, they were naturally late last year. 
All my Daffodils (including Sir Watkin, Hors- 
fieldi, Emperor, Golden Spur, nnd Henry 
Irving) and Narcissi are over, only the sweet 
scented Jonquils remaining. Pheasant s-eye 
Narcissi (N. poeticus) are just over, but, 
curiously enough, 6ome I planted on a shady 
bank nre only’ coining into blossom.— 
Gauimsh. 


Rare Hepaticas. -I am enclosing blooms of 
three of the rarer sorts. The first is the 
American form of triloba, usually called 
acutiloba. You will see that the foiinge has 
further distinctive character in that the 
two side divisions are further subdivided. J 
like this plant because of its late flowering 
character, and also because of its slender, 
erect stems and grarefullv-poised, small, 
tinted white blossoms. Then you w ill find 
blooms and a loaf of the double blue, which 
I named H. triloba acutiloba plena, <0 dis¬ 
tinguish it from the old double blue. This 
rarer form lias a better constitution, larger, 
deeper-coloured, earlier borne blossoms, and 
larger and beautifully marked foliage. It also 
carries its foliage and bloom more erect than 
the more common double blue. Then, lastly. 
I add a couple of belated blooms of the rarest 
double white, which has been finer with me 
than ever I remember. Sad that it is now so 
rare again. Many fail with these plants on 
heavy soil, but 1 find there is little or no 
difficulty in growing them well if they have 
rich, well-worked, light soil, and some shelter 
from the hottest sun. I have a collection of 
some fourteen distinct sorts of Hepaticas, and 
find now a good time to transplant them, ns 
they are lieginning to make new roots as they 
go out of bloom. —J. Stormonth, Kirkhride, 
Carlisle. 


Omphalodes nitida. I regret to say that 
this delightful species has not proved hardy 
with me this winter. The very severe frosts 
of March killed my plants outright. A fellow 
nurseryman tells me that he has had the same 
experience, nnd this in an extreme southern 
county. My plants had stood the winter of 
1910-11, and 1 had known a plant in a Surrey 
garden which had been in the open unharmed 
for three or four years, so that last year 1 
sent a note on the subject to Gardening 
Illustrated, in which I think 1 6poke of 
Omphalodes nitida as a hardy plant. In 
future, however, I fear we must look on it as 
a hardy plant with reservations. This is a 
pity, for it is a charming species, with its 
glossy green leaves and airy sprays of 
brilliant nzure Forget-me-not flowers; but 1 
shall not risk it again. However, we r>till 
have the wonderful Blue-eyed Alary (O. verna) 
and her tantalising sister (O. Luciliue). The 
latter, I believe, to be perfectly hardy, and 
to hate coddling, but the plant is notoriously 
difficult to grow, and seems to demand pure 
moraine soil with lime. That, at least, is 
how I have had two seasons of glorious suc¬ 
cess with it, and just now are coming up what 
look uncommonly like tiny seedlings of O. 
Lueiliae all round the old plants.— Clarence 
ELL rOTT, Stevenage , Herts. 

Viola gracilis.— On page 231 there is a 
reference to Viola gracilis, where attention 
is called to its value as an edging plant. T 
should like to add my testimony to this, 
and suggest that, wherever possible, it should 
be grown in masses in the rock or wall 
garden just above the eye level. It wne in 
such a position that I first saw’ it some five 
years since, and it made such an impression 
on me that I have always used it in similar 
positions whenever possible, and in such a 
position, in a large rock garden, I saw, on 
the slopes beneath some large boulders, 
colonies of it, 3 feet across, a solid mass of 
intense purple-violet — a glorious colour- 
picture. It was in 1908 I first showed the 
plant at the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when it received an award of merit. No one 
seemed to know the plant on that occasion, 


though it was not actually new. A fine 
seedling form from gracilis*is Purple Kobe 
a larger flower, rich red-purple, and a per’, 
sistent bloomer. The type plant does mjt 
flower much after July. I have lately seen 
a seedling similar in shape to gracilis, but 
of a pale sulplmr-yellow. This will make & 
delightful companion plant. I cannot call to 
mind nnv plant that is so completely at home 
in onr iSnglbh gardens, and whieh posscsscs 
such grace and beauty.— Robt. W. Wallace, 
Coir to ?(rr. 


—— The little Viola gracilis maintain* 
well its rapidly-acquired reputation for 
hardiness and beauty. It has come early 
into flower in the open this season, anil 
gives much satisfaction with its free growth 
and its rich violet flowers. Some of tlie 
species of Viola have not a good creeping 
habit, but V. gracilis has the perennial- 
tufted grow th possessed by the best of the 
real tufLed Pansies, which have proved 60 
useful in gardens. I find it does very well 
either on rockwork or in low, rather damp 
places, where it seems to like the cookies* 
and moisture. 1 have never been able to 
learn its native habitats in Greece—that is to 
say, whether it is a native of the mountains 
or the lower lands, moist or dry places. I 
see that one writer says that it loves high, 
grassy, mountain sides. If that is so, it is well 
to know that it is quite happy in lower 
ground, and even in depressions in the gar¬ 
den.— S. Arnott. 

Berberis stenophylla.— For general plant 
ing no better 6hrub exists than this, for it is 
a first-rate evergreen and flowers very freely. 
Of hybrid origin, it claims for its parents two 
Chilian species— the rather weedy-looking B. 
erapelrifolia and the showy B. Darwini. 'lhc 
offspring, however, possesses advantages over 
both parents, for it is quite as beautiful and 
hardier than B. Darwini, whilst it has in¬ 
herited the graceful habit and small leaves of 
B. empetrifolia, which are the chief asset? of 
that species. Growing to a height of at least 
8 feet, it forms a shapely, wide-spreading 
bush with small, deep-green leaves, and in¬ 
florescences of fragrant orange-coloured 
flowers, which are at their best from the 
middle of April to the middle of May. There 
are a great many uses to which it may be 
put, for it does w'ell as a shrubbery plant, 
an isolated lawn specimen, a group in the 
wilder parts of the garden, and as an informal 
hedge. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
transplant after attaining the age of four 
years or five years, therefore it is necessary 
to place quite 6mall plants in the position? 
which they are intended to occupy per¬ 
manently, and allow them plenty of room for 
development. Practically nothing in the way 
of pruning is required except when it is used 
for a hedge. Cuttings root well if inserted in 
sandy soil in a close but cold-frame during 
August. If placed in heat, however, they 
do little or no good.—D. 

Euphorbia splendens.— For a hot, drv 
corner in a warm-house, where thrips and 
red-spider will play havoc with most plants, 
this Euphorbia is just the thing, as conditions 
such as these exactly meet its requirements. 
The stout, semi-succulent branches are freely 
clothed with formidable • looking spines 
which are iri reality somewhat less dangerous 
than they appear, being of a rather no t. 
flexible nature. The scarlet flowers, borne iu 
clusters, are produced more or less throug 
out the greater part of the year. At no time 
is there such a display of blossoms ns in t e 
ease of two of its near relatives-Euphorbia 
fulgens, or jacquinimflora as it is often called, 
and EuDhorbia (Pcinsettin) pulcherruwj. 
Those of E. splendens are borne m smn 
clusters, one, two, or three of which form a 
pleasing button-hole ornament, at least 0 
those who have not yet given way to the pre 
vailing taste to employ huge blossoms for ' 

on | purpose. Euphorbia splendens is a native 

the Isle of Bourbon and has been longkno 
in our gardens. Cuttings of it strike rea J 
enough anywhere during the 6pnng 
summer if they are not kept too moist, an 
suitable compost for it may be made up 
loom, leaf-mould, brick rubble, ana s 
It is essentially a sun lover,—X. 
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Red, Blue Pearmain, King of Tomkins 
County, and Norfolk Beaufin, all noted, 
coloured varieties. But then, out of the 
varieties shown, there were so many superb 
Apples that were, or are, colourless, yet 
ranking amongst our best varieties. Well¬ 
ington, Lord Derby, Bramley’s Seedling, 
Alfriston, Edward VII., Royal Jubilee, 
Lane’s Prince Albert were a few of many 
fine cookers that are a long way superior for 
all ordinary U6es to the rich-coloured ones. 
Of dessert varieties there were generally 
without colour Claygate Pearmain, Baxter’s 
Pearmain, Allingion Pippin, Reinette du 
Canada, Ribston Pippin, Cornish Aromatic, 
Autumn Pearmain, and others, besides 
several quite beautiful Russet varieties, 
which rarely put on colour at all. Clearly 
wo run after colour in Apples far too much, 
and omit to regard inherent excellence for 
cropping, eating, or cooking a^ of more im¬ 
portance. There i6 yet disposition to go on 
adding varieties to our already greatly over¬ 
burdened Apple list, if not another new, or 
assumed new, one were added for several 
rears it would be a gain to Apple growers. 

_ A. D. 

MELONS IN COLD FRAME IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Will you kindly inform mo how to crow Melons in 
n cold-frame in Scotland. I have plants propagated 
from seeds in a hutbed of horxf-nuuiure. 'V hen I put 
them into cold-frame Mill tlifo manure do or miM I 
get new warm hor.so-mamire and then put soil on top 
of it in frame? How many plant - .should I put in a 
frame size j feet by 4 feet? Wlic-U should they be 
ripe?—N ollm. 

[By this in meaut no tire-heat of any kind, 
relying solely upon a mild bottom-heat from 
stable-manure and leaves, and the warmth ol 
the sun. In some seasons a start may be 
made quite early in May, but little is gained 
by being in too great a hurry. Melons de¬ 
light in plenty of warmth. They cannot 
have too much sun until the fruits are ripen¬ 
ing, when a thin shade is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to prevent the fruits being scorched. 

Unheated pits or frames, that have been 
filled with manure for Asparagus, Potatoes, 
Radishes, etc., can now be utilised for Melon 
growing, and, provided good plants in 51-inch 
pots are at hand by the end of May, there is 
ample time to ripen a crop between that 
date and the middle of September. The ex¬ 
hausted soil, etc., should be removed, and 
the bottom-heating material forked up to a 
depth of 2 feet, working in a little fresh 
stable-litter and leaves. Allow space in the 
centre of each light for a good wheelbarrow¬ 
ful of turfy loam, keeping tnis about 18 inches 
below the glass, so that the leave? of the 
Melons may be some 6 inches clear of the 
said glass when planted thereon. Add a 
small quantity of broken lime or mortar- 
rubble and soot to the loam, making it very 
firm, and when it has got warmed through, 
the plants may be set out, one plant to each I 
light being usually enough. Brick pits are ] 
generally much wider, when two plants may : 
be set out. Avoid deep planting. It is ' 
better to err on the other side, as canker is 
more likely to appear when the stem is much 
buried in the soil. If the plants were not 
pinched previous to planting, nip out the 
point three or four days after planting, and 
as the growths extend, two or three should be 
selected to train towards the back and front 
of the frame. The points of these must be 
again nipped out when within 6 inches of 
their allotted space. The side growths or 
laterals emanating from these main growths 
need watching, as these are the ones that 
should carry the fruits. Should they not 
show a female blossom at the first leaf, the 
point must be removed, and another shoot 
will most likely produce a fruit blossom. 
The blooms require to be artificially ferti¬ 
lised each day about noon, while the sun is 
shining. These lateral growths should be 
pinched at the first leaf beyond the fruit al 
an early stage, and when it is seen that some 
half-dozen fruits are swelling away pretty 
evenly together, any surplus fruit must be 
cut off. By this time the roots will be 
showing through the soil, when more must 
be added, and extended over the face of the 
bed, first spreading it out for the sun to 
warm it through. In putting in the soil, 
another pair of hands is essential to hold 


aside the lateral growths while the soil is this instance so impressed me that I have 

made firm us before. never attempted its culture since, nor can 1 

As the fruits swell, lay them on pieces of recall an instance where it gave a satisfactory 

slate or inverted flowerpots, and keep all crop. Wealthy does well in some British 

superfluous shoots pinched or rubbed out, so gardens, if one might judge from the maiy 
that all the sun can shine among the bine finely-coloured dishes 6een at the early 

and fruits. Ventilate early on bright morn- autumn shows. It has a 6oft, sweet flesh, 

ings, closing about 3 p.m. to 3.30 p.m., with but soon loses flavour and freshness in the 
a dewing from the syringe, and, when water store. King of Tomkins County gives regular 
is required at the root, do tills in the morn- crops, more or lese heavy, and in some years 

ing after it has been w armed with the sun. quite large handsome samples are 6ent to the 

While the fruits are swelling, give liquid- kitchen. Last year this kind was 6hown on 
manure once or twice a week, care being g^-eral ocasions at November shows in the 
taken to keep it awav from the base of the c^kecy section, being altogether too large 
plant. Mat up the lights last thing at night, f or admission in clashes for dessert•Apples, 
and with hot beds a new lining can, be T h e hot summer evidently suited it. I w 
afforded once a month. As the fruits ripen w favourably impressed,with King of Tom 
dispense with feedmg and reduce the water ki(W Coliniy( K>me years ago that I increased 
supply at the root and overhead.] Inv ’a the Wh no.men fthe., 


THE AMATEUR’S VINERY. 

It is- doubtless the fact, as noted on 


for admission in classes for dessert Apples. 
The hot summer evidently suited it. I Mas 
so favourably impressed.with King of Torn 
kins County some years ago that I increa<ed 
my stock, and the high opinion furtced then 
has not changed 6iuee, as it has done with 
f*jme at least of our own stock kind6. No 
doubt locality and soil influence not only 
American, but also some of our British sorts, 
and for this reason I find it necessary to re¬ 
graft some trees each year. W. S, 


page 201, tli at, Although many amateur , f I’■ , 

gardener*, aro only too anxious to have their anJ ,/ or thu, reason I find it TOceemry t« «• 
small house of G^pes, it is very seldom one 8 raft lrw< each W ' *• 

sees them successfully grown, not, at any 

rate, by any means in proportion bo the NOTES AND REPLIES. 

since*** attained with many flowers. This, I p eache8 dropping.-Would you Inform 
think, is mainly due to the lack of care and through your paper what is the cau?e of iny I'each- 
attention to ventilation and other matters, trees, which are grown in pots, dropping ther {nut 
rather than to first preparation in the way of SUlM&lS 

soil and planting, for it must be remembered they drooped a Jot of their buds before comms into 
that in many cases the amateur lias to leave flower. Now those that are set do not swell acj 
his house for the greater part of the day to lar ^ r tf,an M,ld thcn dr ° 1 ’ ° n ~^ H 11 
the care of those who have, apparently, very tll ink thc f«»son why the Peach-trees 

little inclination to study points essential to c ^t their fruits is due to your having kept 
success. Certainly, scalded berries ami them too dry at the roots prior to and during 
burnt foliage, eaten up with red-spider and the time they were in flower. We arrive at 
thrip, that came under my notice last 6eaeon, this conclusion from the fact of your having 
would indicate that causes noted above were mentioned that the trees shed agoodmam ot 
responsible for the failure. Growers should their flower-bud6, which alone furnishes 
keep foliage well away from the glass— proof of an omission in this direction. The 
18 inches is not too far, especially in modern trees may perhaps have been subjected to too 
structures. Again, in cases where prompt much war mill at some time during the resting 
and constant attention cannot be given to period, which would unduly excit^ them, and 
ventilation, it is absolutely necessary to thus cause bud-dropping to take place, but 
shade lightly. A sudden burst of sunshine it would not account for the caoting of the 
will ruin foliage if it is not dry. This is fruits. We, therefore, think th« solution cf 
particularly advisable if the house faces any the difficulty to be that stated above. Another 
point between east and south, and so catches time see that the 6oil about thc roots is kept 
the early morning sun. Given a little shade, in an equable state of moisture right through 
ventilation may lx* restricted, arid this is the resting period.] 
specially advisable in late spring, when Vines . . . . , . . w e 

are well on the move and the wind is rough, abTut w^nt^n^ and 

cold, and drying. Under such conditions they we making tiny growths all up tire stem*, 
the person left in charge should be instructed Tht.-e I usually rub off. but 1 think I ehall let ibem 

•« < |am i> "r o-™i>y »".>> *<» 

early iu the afternoon. l here is nothing are called “ amateurs’ standards..” Is there asy ml 
worse for young growth than a parched objection to l»e urged against this, *s so treated tbrj 

lemrx*rnJnr5 wbi.*b iniuiwi tb« frxliao.^ „,ul should fruit like cordons, of which I grow a good 
temperature wimn injures the toliage and It oannot afft . ct the heads very much, i-trw 

is responsible for the rapid increase of insect are go i„ g strong and iu a good bit of soil.-'UU-S- 
pests. It should be remembered that it is wood. 

the care and attention given to such matters [As to whether your proposal is likely to 
in the earlv stages of growth that are so answer or not depends entirely on the method 
essential. With berries .set and foliage hard- pursued in regard to the grafting of the trees 
ening, the . danger arising from scorching in the first instance, or in other words, if 
s un and biting winds is, if not over, de- they were grafted low down near the ground 
cidedly minimised. E. B. S. 0 r high up, say, some G feet to 7 feet above it. 


time see that the soil about the roots is kept 
in an equable state of moisture right through 


Treatment of standard Apple-trees.-I have 
about twenty flve-ycur-old standard Apple-tree?, and 
thev are makim tiny growths all up tire stems. 
TIkm* I usually rub off. but I think I ehall let then 


cidedly minimised. E. B. S. 0 r high up, say, some 6 feet to 7 feet above it. 

--- In the former instance the stems and heads 

AMERICAN APPLES IN ENGLISH would both be alike, while in the latter the 
(' ipmevs! heads alone would represent the variety, uie 

sterns consisting of the Paradise or Crab 
It is not an unusual experience to find that stock, as the case might be. Consequently 
some of the few' American varieties of Apples it would be in the former contingency CD> > 
grown in our gardens fail to give satisfaction, that your proposal would be put into prae* 
“A. W.” (page 156) mentions three that he tice. As to the utility of doing 60 . the method 
has tried, and found but one of them that answers very well in the case of young trees 
suited liis garden, that being Wealthy. He for a few seasons, but ns soon as the "heads 
complains that King of Tomkins County and develop, both* vertically and horizontally, tire 
Newtown Pippin failed. The latter as a bush saji is diverted from these 6tem spurs and 
I grew for some years, but, like “A. W.I they gradually become useless. Seeing.then, 
found the fruit poor in quality, undersized, that your trees already possess good s.rong 
hard in flesh, and by no means of taking heads, we advise you to abandon the idea o 
vppearance. The tree was headed down and forming spurs on the stems—even _show, 
regrafted with the popular Kentish Apple, such a course be feasible—mid continue w 
Col. Vaughan, and last year it was a picture rub off the grow ths as you have kithcuo 
with its load of crimson-cheeked fruit. There done.] 

are, beside tho-se enumerated, some distinctly h u be 

attractive varieties that are imported from Soot water for plants.-Provision »ov > ^ 

..th e r land, which are not found in our gar- ^ t „'° *£ STcSSjVS« 


Soot water for plants.-Provision * a ^ 
made to have ready in aome corner or uw s 
soot that mav be placed in a coarse ba* 


. wav* uuh ivuiju JU our gar- soot that may be p f ace <j in a coarse Dag aw ^ 

Tens, but they are not wanted, as we already the form of a stimulant to plants that need it. W 
have far tot) many Apples. I can well re to be safe for use must have tl» 


member one garden in the west of England 
stocked with all the best sorts of Apples avail- 
ible. Northern Spy at that period was fresh 


a month or so. and have been turned 0 . ^ 

inter val. so that the heat may naf 

any attempt is made to use it- 
with advantage receive this form of «tim 
Plants in the house, Chrysanthemuni*, 
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to English growers, and had been highly Lu^Po^bdngm^SSk leM 

praised for its quality. Its signal failure in | acarcciy pottibie to useanythingbcUcrtluasW- 
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surface. Sow the seed thinly on this, as 
Primulas come up very irregularly. Sowing 
thinly admits of the earliest plants being re¬ 
moved without injury to the remainder. 
Sprinkle enough fine 6oil- over to cover the 
sand, place the pan in a sheltered corner of 
the greenhouse, covering it with a sheet of 
glass, and endeavour to maintain a tempera- 
, ture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. Water with 
care, and tilt the glass as soon as the young 
1 plants are found to bo coming up. When 
they are large enough prick off round the 
edges of small pots, place in a shady position, 
and water carefully. As soon as possible 
i transfer them to thumb pots. They may now 
! with safety be removed to a eold frame and 
placed well up to the glass. Keep the light** 
closed for a few days and shaded from all 
direct sunshine. As soon as they are found 
to be established, air must gradually be given 
them, and during August and September 
they should be freely exposed to the air, as 
1 only by doing so can the plants be kept strong 
and healthy. Move into larger pots as they 
1 fill the small ones with roots, care being 
taken to put them in firmly up to the collar. 

: About the beginning of September the For¬ 
ward ones should be in their flowering poLs, 

, and as they become filled with roots weak 
liquid manure may be given once a week and 
: continued until the flowers show colour, when 
! clear water only should be given. The end 
of September should find the plants in their 
flowering quarters, the forward ones on the 
stages and the later ones in a light position 
close to the roof glass. All that remains now 
to get fine healthy spikes of bloom is to keep 
I the plants perfectly clean and to be careful 
i with the watering-can, as, above all things, 
Primulas cannot stand damp. Admit fresh 
I air whenever possible, and keep ns cool as 
possible, bo long as the frost is excluded 
Primulas are quite safe. F. C. T. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CHINESE PRIMULAS. 

No greenhouse plant can be said to have been 
improved so much of late years, both in 
flower and foliage, as the Chinese Primula. 
When first it made its appearance in this 
country it was barely worthy of notice, the 


NOTES AND IIEP LIES. 

New Freesia Le Phare.— Owing to the in¬ 
fluence of Freesia Armstrong! we have of 
late years had numerous varieties more or 
less of a rose or lilac shade put iuto com¬ 
merce. One of these was given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 16th. It is one of the several forms 
raised by Mr. Van Tubergen, of Haarlem, 
Holland, all of which are remarkable not 
only for their richness of colouring, but also 
for'their good free growth and profusion of 
bloom. Its colour is difficult to define, but 
perhaps a rich lilac-rose, with, viewed, at 
least, by some eyes, a suspicion of violet is 
something near the mark. The interior of 
the throat is marked with yellow. The 
examples shown seemed to be elightiy 
scented, but after cut flowers have been 
packed up for some time it is difficult to 6ay 
anything on this point. At all events, these 
varieties of Freesia. with richly-colourcd 
blossoms, are gradually becoming favourites. 
Such strides in their development have taken 
place within the last few years that they are, 
no doubt, destined to occupy a more pro¬ 
minent place in gardens than they do at pre¬ 
sent. The hybridist has now an extensive 
range to work upon, with the pure-white 
alba, the yellow-blotched Leichtlini, and the 
rich-yellow aurea, among the species; and, 
of garden forms, the beautiful yellow Chap* 
maui, with the coloured Armetrongi varie- 



puw wh::e tint. The plant needs much the 
treatment as an Ixora. and the watering 
should be carefully done. There is another 
species of Psychotria, which used to be met 
^ith more frequently a few years ago than 
it is now. This is P. cvanococca, in which, 
singularly enough, the flowers are not at all 
showy, but they are succeeded by dense 
of berries, which, when ripe, are of 
* P^ofiful blue colour, and remain fresh and 
bright for a long time. This is a native of 
an< * conS€c l U€n *ty> also a s ^° ve 

Wca persoluta alba. —Of the greenhouse 
Heaths that are now in flower this is a pretty 
°w. and much admired. It is of a dense, j 
growth, the slender 6hoot« freely 
v?? liny blossoms of-the purest white. 

* little bu«be« may ^ejpo^’j 


flowers being small and lacking in colour. 
Now we hare plants bearing massive beads 
of single and double flowers of many superb 

colours. . . .. . 

To obtain well - grown plants the seeds 
should be bought from some reliable seeds¬ 
man and sown from the middle of May to the 
end of June. For ordinary purposes two 
1 sowings will be ample to furnish a continuous 
1 supply of bloom all through the winter, 

! allowing a space of about a month between 
! the sowings. Use a clean pan, and provide 
1 free drainage, covering the crocks with a layer 
of Moss. The compost should consist of 
equal parts good fibrous loam and leaf-mould, 
with some silver sand well mixed, and passed 
through a 4-inch sieve. Tress the compost | 
down to half an inch from the rim, water if 
at all dry, and sprinkle sand lightly over the - 


ties.—X. 

Lapagerias and slugs.— I have tried 
: putting lamp glasses over the young growths. 

but although this succeeded in keeping off 
1 slugs in the early stage of growth, I found 
that as soon as the young shoots emerged 
from the glass they were generally attacked, 
as there was nothing to prevent the enemy 
from climbing up the glass. Then I tried 
wrapping cotton wool round the glass, but 
syringing the plant made it damp, eo that 
slugs could easily cross it. Then again I 
found that they travelled up the old growths 
and came dow’n to the young shoots. The 
real remedy I found was to eradicate them 
before young growth appeared. In a general 
way, when plants are in good health, the 
Asparagus-like growth? « appear in late 
autumn or during the e’airly winter mopths. 
Before theyrn:r.t: l>e seer ^Lettuc&J as Cabbage 
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leaves should be placed round the plant, and 
at nightfall the soil should be well damped 
down. If there are any slugs about, the 
moisture and food will bring tnem out, and 
they can be caught. They generally come out 
to feed about nine o’clock. Bran is a good thing 
to put down. Slugs and 6nails will leave 
almost anything for it, and they will often be 
found on it in the morning. With persever¬ 
ance they may be got rid of, and this is better 
than giving protection of some kind and 
leaving them to wander in the house, where, 
sooner or later, they are certain to do some 
damage. It must be borne in mind that the 
young growths from the base are likely to be 
attacked the moment they peep through the 
soil. I remember once that in the case of a 
rather large, healthy specimen, the damage 
was done before I realised that fresh growths 
were being made. I was more careful after¬ 
wards.— Byfleet. 

Tropaeolum tricolor.— Some pretty, well- 
flowered specimens of this showy tuberous- 
rooted species of Tromcolum were noted at 
the Horticultural Hall on April 16th. Signs 
have not been wanting within the last few 
years of an increased interest being taken 
in this delightful greenhouse climber, and 1 
am assured that there is now a greater de¬ 
mand for it than was the case a decade or so 
ago. In their combination of orange-scarlet 
and black the flowers of this Tropacolum 
at once arrest attention. As a rafter plant 
for a small greenhouse or for training over a 
trellis of some kind it line much to commend 
it. In the culture of this Tromcolum several 
points require to be taken into consideration. 
In the first place, failures often result from 
the tubers being nottod too late in the season. 
This is frequently due to the fact that by 
dealers they are inserted in the autumn lists 
of bulbs and tubers, with the result that the 
tiny 6hoot has probably started into growth 
and been broken off before receipt. The 
tubers should not be potted later than the 
month of September. Slugs are extremely 
fond of the tender, succulent shoots, and 
aphides or green-fly will soon play havoc 
with them. Furthermore, the slender, twin¬ 
ing shoots must not be allowed to get en¬ 
tangled. otherwise it is difficult to release 
them without injuring them. A mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand will 6uit this Tro- 
pieoluni well.—X. 

Crowea angustlfolia. A group of this 
new Ilolland plant formed, a striking and 
uncommon feature at. the meeting of the 
Koval Horticultural Society on April 13th. 
It, is a freely-branched little shrub, of which 
good examples may lx? grow n in 5-inch pots. 
The slender shoots are disposed in a loose 
and graceful manner, and are studded for 
the greater part of their length with pretty, 
starrv flowers, each about an inch across, 
and of a pleasing shade of pink. Like the 
flow-er-segments, the leaves are narrow. A 
better-known species is Crowea Saligna, 
sometimes know ; n as Crowea latifolia. Ibis 
has Willow-like leaves, and flowers less 
starry in outline, while they are also of a 
deeper shade of pink. The flowering season 
of Crowea Saligna extends from late autumn 
throughout the winter, so that Crowea 
angustifolia furnishes a succession thereto. 
Both are natives of Australia, and both need 
to be potted firmly in a mixture of peat and 
sand. A greenhouse temperature and care¬ 
ful watering are very essential for their suc¬ 
cessful culture.—X. 

Heliotropes for blooming in autumn. -There 
are no sweeter-blooming plants in the greenhouse 
than Heliotropes, and they are never more appre¬ 
ciated than in the autumn, when other subjects are 
waning. In order to provide for their flowering then, 
voumr plants ought to be potted on and grown with 
this object, preventing them from blooming duringsum- 
mer by pinching off buds as they appear, encouraging 
growth. It i<? also well to remember that those desir¬ 
ing to train Heliotropes over a trellis or rafter within 
the greenhouse must begin with young plants, pinching 
C (T all side shoots and carrying theru forward to the 
desired height before stopping them. Planted out on 
the back wall of a lean-to greenhouse. Heliotropes 
are most productive of their blossoms, and are capital 
winter-blooming subjects in a w.irm-fiou-e, provided 
they have not been allowed to bloom in the summer. 
—Leahurst. 

Zonal Pelargonium Ambrosia. -Fnr pots this 
Pelargonium, which when shown by Mr. Philip Ladds, 
of Swnnley. was given an .award of merit on March 
26th. should prove to be one of the best of the pink- 
flowered kinds. The habit of the plant Is good, while 
it is very free-flowering, and the colour a pleasing 
shade of pink. _ 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

FUNGOID AND INSECT DISEASES OF 
PLANTS. 

The efficacy of winter washes in particular 
depends upon the force with which they are 
applied, a force of 50 lb. to the square inch 
being desirable. In view of the variety of 
chemical compounds now used for various 
diseases and pests, it is advisable to pur¬ 
chase only the best-quality machine. For 
instance, copper tanks ure essential for 
copper washes, whereas the lime-sulphur 
wash, which is now being extensively used 
for some diseases, corrodes such tanks. A 
tank made of wood or galvanised iron is 
most serviceable. Many engineering firms 
have specialised in spraying machines, so that 
there need be no difficulty in procuring one 
to suit, any requirements. Where the amount 
of wash work to be done is small, it is advis¬ 
able to procure the various washes, eie., 
ready-made from reputable firms. Commer¬ 
cial fruit-growers or market gardeners mav 
find it more economical to purchase the 
crude materials and prepare the washes 
themselves, though it may be doubted if this 
always pays. Lime-sulphur, which requires 
great care and special appliances for its 
manufacture, should always be purchased in 
a prepared state. It must be borne in mirnl 
that intelligence, care, and skill arc essen¬ 
tial for the preparation and application of 
spraying mixtures. Bordeaux mixture re¬ 
mains still the most serviceable fungicide. 
The sulphate of copper ingredient is easily 
procured now, and the lime can be pur¬ 
chased just previous to its being needed. 
Potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur) comes 
next, being, moreover, less liable to scorch 
the plants than the Bordeaux mixture. 
Cuprum is another useful fungicide, particu¬ 
larly for greenhou c e work. Oilier materials 
that are used as fungicides are lime, sulphur, 
iroji sulphate, potassium permanganate, and 
formalin. Insecticides suitable for leaf-eat¬ 
ing insects are: Paris Green, undoubtedly 
the most effective when properly applied: 
London Purple, which is less liable to scorch 
foliage than Paris Green, and is nlmost 
equally as effective ; and arsenate of lead 
mixture, which is non-caustic and ooinbines 
readily with paraffin. For rod-spider, green¬ 
fly, and Apple-sucker, paraffin (solar distil¬ 
late), nsed in the form of an emulsion wi.h 
soft soap and rainwater, is the best insecti¬ 
cide. Thorough emulsification and ngitation 
of this wash while it is being applied are 
necessary for it to lie effective. Nicotine 
solutions are also effective against sucking 
insects. Unfortunately, they are too costly 
to be used in fruit plantations. March marks 
the termination of winter spraying, which 
during last January and February, owing to 
excessive wet, was less effective than it 
ought to have been. Spells of extremely 
mild weather, too, excited buds into early 
activity, so that many growers abandoned 
spraying altogether. 

The coral-red wart-like fungus (Nectria 
cinnabarina), commonly found on dead twigs, 
and normally a saprophyte, may assume, 
especially on Currants, a parasitic habit. 
Its removal and burning from trees and 
shrubs in orchards and gardens are there¬ 
fore, advisable. Another member of the same 
genus is the fungus that causes Apple-canker, 
which is very active in March, developing 
clusters of bright blood-red perithecia, which 
will sooner or later liberate their wound- 
infecting spores. Removal and the burn ng 
of badly-cankered branches betimes will do 
much to prevent the spread of this disease. 

Where digging has, on account of the wet¬ 
ness of the soil, been deferred in Gooseberry 
plantations, the t-op layer of soil might ad¬ 
vantageously be drawn to the middle^ of the 
rows and then turned in. Bv this means the 
spores of the American mildew and other 
fungoid pests will be prevented from caus¬ 
ing trouble. Where Cucumber and Tomato- 
canker and Cucumber and Melon-leaf-blotch 
have been in evidence the previous season, 
the soil should be replaced with fresh soil, 
or limed, and the walls and woodwork 
treated with hot limewash or a solution of 
iron sulphate made - as follows: Pour one 
pint of sulphuric acid on 25 lb. of iron sul¬ 
phate, ami then add by degrees 50 


of rainwater. Finally, since fungicides are 
preventives, growing plants should be 
sprayed with half-strength Bordeaux, and 
when flowers and fruit are present, with a 
solution of liver of sulphur, 1 oz. in 4 gallons 
of water.— The Field. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wireworm in garden. -A farmhouse garden, 
which lias only grown Potatoes, is being made into* 
flower garden with luwn. The subsoil, and in tome 
parts the top-soil is clay. This has been du* out 
a feet iind tilled in with top-?pit of a pasture, river 
sand, leaf-mould. «ud wood-a>hes, and the whole well 
drained. After all this trouble wireworm wae found 
in it. It was then dressed with fine quicklime, but 
there are still wireworm in the soil. Yews an- 
tieing planted as a hedge at back of border, hut 
otherwise the ground will be fallow till autumn. 
Would it do to dress with c;u>-lime (1) all borders 
where nothing is planted, (2) border with Yew hedgt, 
if care is taken to keep the gas-lime 1 foot from 
same? Should the ga.*-!ime be dug in at oire, »nd 
how much per square yard? Could plants be planted 
in the dressed borders by end of September? If not, 
what do you advise in place of ga6lime?-B. 

[With your garden ground lying fallow 
until September, and greatly infested with 
wireworm, it i« open to you to have it well 
forked up several times during the summer, 
and if you could allow some fowls to run ever 
it they would very readily destroy the pests. 
You may, if you prefer, at once apply fresh 
gas lime to the ground, keeping the dressing 
18 inches from the Yew hedge, putting it on 
at the rate of one bushel per rod area, spread 
ing it very evenly, and letting it be exposed 
for a month, then digging it in. You may 
prefer to purchase and dress the ground with 
Vaporite or Apterite, according to the manu¬ 
facturers’ instructions, lightly forking e.Jier 
in, or if you can obtain a quantity of 
Mangold TV ure el, cut those into pieces* of 
half a pound each. Fix to each a Stick 
9 inches long, and well secure to the pulp, 
and bury a few inches deep all over the 
ground, lifting and examining them a wtek 
later. They make good traps, and many 
of the wire worms mav be caught in that 
way. Following any advised dressing, crops 
could be safely planted in September. Some 
of the new-made ground 6eoms full rich 
already. In any ease you can add a manure 
dressing in September.] 

St. Mark’s fly (G. F.).- The flies are 
known as St. Murk’s flies because they appear 
outdoors about St: Mark’s Day (April 25th). 
They are quite harmless themselves, but 
probably when in great abundance their 
larvic may feed on roots of various plants 
though they seem rather to prefer decaying 
vegetable matter. The grubs niny be found 
in winter or early spring about plants, and 
often in numbers close together. They are. 
when full grown, about 1 inch in length, and 
of a dirty brownish-green colour, not unlike, 
though clearly different from, caterpillars. 
They are little to be feared where the soil is 
kept frequently stirred, and the flies will do 
no hnrm whatever in the houses. 

Earwigs.— Mention, in a recent number, of 
wasps, and the preventive measures necessary 
to lessen their numbers and avoid heavy 
losses in the choicer fruits, remind one that 
t he earwig is quite as dangerous in some sea¬ 
sons, especially if walls are old and riddled 
with nail-holes. In many instances it is the 
pioneer of the wa-sp in the work of destruc¬ 
tion, being the first to tap the ripe fruit; in¬ 
deed, I have known Nectarines tapped when 
quite hard. Being of a migratory nature, their 
numbers vary greatly in different seasons. 
They also appear to have a preference forcer- 
tain districts ; I have been in places where 
they are practically unknown. Naturalists 
tell us there arc ten distinct species of the in¬ 
sect in England, but I do not know if all are 
responsible for loss to the fruit and flower- 
grower. The migratory habit of the winged 
insect is naturally responsible, not only for 
the variation in numbers, but for the difficulty 
of coping successfully with the enemy. 1° 
the case of fruit-trees there is no better trap 
than the hollow stalk, which should be co 
placed that the under surface is as much a* 
possible in contact with the wall. The great 
point is to be early in the field. It 
to wait until the fruit i6 approaching the 
ripening 6tage. The traps should he in 
position soon after the fruit begins to 6weJi 
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I THE RAMONDIAS. * 

' JrHiaBfcnuire a eliady situation in the rock 
unto Srkre the aurrouodiugs are cool and 
—. E^t The most suitable position to grow 
lienio is the vertical crevices between the 
fe-r J’rocS where they may be planted on their 
sd*! fo that the foliage cafti spread over 
•SJaco ..f atones. In such a position there 
^^■dunccr of excessive moisture remain- 
m n>un<i the rosettes. The fact of moisture 
letthiig in the crowns causes the foliage to 
decay, and frequently brings about the 
death uf the plant. Saiidy loam and peat iu 
cquaXparu form u good compost, and must 

f be well rammed in, so that there are no 
rieant spaces between the stones and the 
|K- As the Ramon dins are rather deep- 
j it ia of great importance to the 
welfare of the plants that sufficient 
afforded them. Although the rosettes 
v prefer ;o remain dry, the roots require 
dSdwii-e of water. Root dryness is 
qidcxly seen, for the foliage commences to 
<all up, and if not attended to turns brown 
ini very short lime. The watering difficulty 
Wveivome by boring one or two holes, well 


nnd its white fonu. (alba) is very beautiful. 
R. serbiea has flowers of u lighter colour 
than uyrenaica, and serbioa Nathalie is a 
fine, deeply-coloured form. 

E. C. Pooley. 


THE WINTER ACONITE. 
(Eranthis hyemalis.) 

This charming little plant very often ap¬ 
pears in our gardens by Christmas, 

bi. 


An- 

its 


lears in our 

•right-yellow Buttercup-like flowers, sur¬ 
rounded by their whorl of shining-green 
leaves, being particularly welcome ut this 
'dull season of the year. I plant in small 
groups, since I think*in this way the flowers 
are more effective. I find that not infre¬ 
quently. after blooming well for a couple of 
years, the foliage appears unaccompanied by 
flowers, and I .earn that my plants are by 
no means singular in this respect. Perhaps 
it is more noticeable in such clumps as are 
in shady positions, suggesting that a fair 
amount of sunshine is required, although in 
some books this plant is referred to as a 
native of shady, humid pluces. If this 
absence of flower occurs to any serious ex¬ 
tent, it is well worth procuring fresh tubers, 
say, every alternate year. This little plant 
lias something of a sentimental interest 
attaching to it, since it is usually the 
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winter. In the past this plant has been 
utilised in all the positious here suggested 
with good effect, not in a great tuft hero 
and another yonder, but a free sprinkling 
calculated to produce a uauiral carpet 
more or less freely distributed over a large 
area, though not all in the same v;eta. Such 
shrubs os the Mezereons, Audromedas, Rho¬ 
dodendron prnecox, the Dogwoods, Azalea 
mollis, and such-like a;e a few of those tha4, 
may be—indeed, have been — frequently sin 
cessfully treated in combination with thi* 
pretty flower. Quite in the early days of 
the present year this plaut figured freely at. 
Kew in such positions. One bed of the 
Siberian Dogwood, we remember, was very 
striking, with ihe crimson *s.ems of the 
shrub against the host of golden-yellow cujm 
that for the time constituted the ground 
work. Happily, too, the plant is not fasti¬ 
dious os to SOU. It will grow and flower in 
poverty-stricken soils near to Laurel hedge 
fences almost with the same regularity as it 
will in peaty beds where Audromedas and 
Daphne Cneorum thrive so well, or again in 
heavy soils or the cool surrounding of turf, 
the plants coming and going and reappear¬ 
ing the following year in the majority of 
instances. One position — the hardy fernery 
—has been left till now, yet the effect among 
the bronzy fronds is not only pleasing, bin 



The Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis). From a photograph sent by Mr. R. Malby } Woodford, Essex, 


■town, at the back of the plants. Water harbinger of all the other early-flowering 
into these holes percolates through plants and bulbs in the alpine garden, which 
to* edes into the surrounding soil and follow it in such rapid and increasing pro- 
the roots. A more elaborate system ! fusion. The accompanying illustration de- 
* to drive down perforated iron pipes fur I>icts a group of these charming little flowers, 
catering. r [ and, as Tairly as black nnd white can, gives 

Haoiondias may be propagated from seeds an itlca °, f the bright effect which they pro- 

l b f kif C “ ttin 8 s ' thi « latt <* r ™tbod being duoe neMl,D 8 under ?.?* Vmo.by 
f°r the pro j _ t Reginald A. Malby. 

l'*ption of Gloxinias and Begonias. Raising I - VVe have no prettier flower in the gnr- 

plMU from seed is ^itpuW. , den in its season than the Winter Aconite It 

is alike interesting and beautiful, as well as 
useful in many ways and various aspects in 
the garden. In the latter, one of the most 
beautiful ways of utilising this plant is that 
of freely planting it in the gra<«. On grassy 
slopes it is very beautiful, particularly where 
knowing the seed/tTwT1 later-planted routs npnear w ith the Snow- 
. ooo! J.ftfi, *"* , P ot : are stood in . nn j t j ie olorv or tiff? Snow. Not less 

flight h ° rner Qn< ^ P ro * 4 ' ctcd ' s » l b n ( i es ; ra i,i e j 6 this plant for the margins of 

•22ft dri. ma t ihe 6 ? u ** SS* in »" *• 

“1«Mi u “ golden cups, snugly placed in the leafy 

Met J n r- ^ b® etood in ft make a very plowing picture in the winter 

1* hm, * a, f. r 10 ~ n f h | landscape, and if perchance if« flowering i« 

wf , 11 * so' 1 ^ accompanied with eunsh.ne no much the 
B ^orbed through the bottom of the fitter the golden-yellow blovoms expand 
mwukr * i natM>n is ' vunll y fi,ow nud to their fullest extent and render it one of 
w#r a car *M wnteh must be kent 1 the showiest, ns it is al*o one of the simplest, 

wsdlift.7*, for FflTnc time. When the ; 0 f garden flowers. In the rock garden 1 ke- 
*ici'v in, cnou ffb they are potted wise should good use be made of this liar- 

, 8I J a “ Pohs and grown on until 1 binger of spring, and again as a ground- 
t[A in Ugh Qr piloting out. R. pyrenaiea, work for many deciduous and flowering 
K»y-purple well kncftvii| ! dhrubs that make but little show' in the 
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-- anu IlUiaillg 

,, . from is somewhat tedious, for 

g /°* V€r >: 6lowl y- ' ihe «?ed is 
in w * i ■ ,t0Wn ’ immediately it is ripe, 
f S V“ ch have been filled with the same 
t 13 w advised for planting, only 

R ^ very minute, tlie feeds require 
A't* •t™?’ .L 1 P r f i8l, ig into the coil. 


frequently surprising, thus aiding a winter 
charm to a usually deserted portion of the 
garden. 

NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Erinus atpinus. -For growing in crevice* 
in walls, no plant ie more suitable than E. 
alpiiius, and w hen it is thoroughly established 
it feeds freely. On the north side of a Cherry 
wall in the gardens here there are literally 
thousands of plants of E. alpinus. The wall 
is about 18 feet in height and over 200 feet 
in length, and from end to end, and from top 
to bottom, it is almost covered with plants. 
Occasionally the white form makes iti 
appearance, but it on not continue, nor 
does seed saved from it come true. Some¬ 
times a plant bearing red- flowers is noticed, 
but if removed with the intention of propa¬ 
gation it always succumbs, nor, if left, can it 
be depended upon to produce seedlings of a 
similar colour.— Kbt. 

Saxifraga opposltifolla.-l nm compelled 

to write in view of what in said on page 210 
of la^t week’s Gardening Illi stratkd 
under this heading, to say how entirely inv 
experience of this Saxifrage differs ii has 
never consented to flower with me at all 
hardly even to exLt, though I have tried it 
in all sorte of places since mv rock garden 
was started, some fibre rtiears ago 

yet 
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suiting it—“poor,” with “plenty of lime,” 
ftnd all other Saxifrages do well with me. 
I have this spring started it afresh in my 
small moraine, having read somewhere that 
these conditions would suit it, but I have not 
much hope of its doing really well. Does it 
require shade?— Bosmere. 

Aubrietias. In their great variety and 
showy masses of colour these hold consider¬ 
able sway in the garden in the early summer, 
and by reason of the way they adapt them¬ 
selves to varying positions are as valuable 
as they are useful and beautiful. In the 
rock garden such things are singularly at 
home, and equally so in any position where 
a quick-growing, free-flowering carpet plant 
is desired. Th6 plants grow freely in almost 
any 6oil. and when in flower the richly- 
coloured tufts are most effective. 

Saxifraga Cotyledon pyramidalls. — 
Apropos of the interesting note by “Grani- 
ticus ’ on this plant, in your issue of April 
6th (p. 211), I grow it without lime and with 
it, and the finest plants are those which 
have lime. 1 ain fortified in my opinion by 
having recently seen one of the finest lots of 
S. Cotyledon pyramidalis it has even been my 
good fortune to observe, and these are 
grown with a good deal of lime in the soil. 
The plants were pictures of health, and 
showed that lime suits this glorious Saxi¬ 
frage.—S. M. D. 

Rook plants Ul. E. Ashley Sparks).— You might 
select from the Aubrittia* at will, and such o« prwca 
(in it s best form). Lavender, Dr. Mules, aud Souvenir 
<)e William Ingram will not. in any case, disappoint 
you. Then, again, you might indulge in some of the 
more recent Mossy Saxifrages, as, e.p., Clibrani. Ark- 
wrighti, and raUmniensis. Other good plants should 
include Saxifraga Camposi, S. npiculnta. Primula 
rosea, any or all of the Hepatic,i«, Campanula 
rnuralis, C. pulla. Arenaria montana, the alpine 
Phloxes, the perennial Candytufts. Dicentra eximin. 
Cheiranthus alp in us, Arnebia echio’des, Irie pumila, 
Hntchirsia alpina. Adonis vernalis. and the like. 
Many Primulas, such as denticuluta. cashmeriana. 
japonica. and pulverulent*, should also do well in 
such a place, and there are, of course, many besides. 
The last-named is rather tall—2 feet or more, some¬ 
times fully 3 feet—but a grand plant for the position 
notwithstanding. 

Annuals for rockeries.—Rockeries that may 
have been constructed this spring, and which may 
not have been furnished with plants, may f>e made to 
• look very inviting this summer by sowing seed of 
various annuals in and about the crevices. Virginia 
Stock. Tagetcs (the miniature-llowered Marigold), 
Candytuft, ’Saponariafl, Llnums, Ncmophilaa, etc., 
will bloom if sown at once, and add beauty to a 
rockery that may be intended to contain plants of a 
permanent character later.— Leaiiurst. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ELSIE FULTON. 
White flowers at Christmas are always in 
demand, and all who grow Chrysanthemums 
make an effort to time us many plants as pos¬ 
sible to flower at thnt time. I have for some 
years been relying chiefly on Niveus for this 
work, although others have from time to time 
been given a trial. A year or two ago I had 
several plants of Elsie Fulton, which for 
some reason or other did not flower until very 
much later than they were intended to, but 
which, nevertheless, came in as a decided 
acquisition about Christmas week, and I was 
so much impressed with its good qualities at 
that time that I decided to put in as many 
cuttings ns I could for the following season. 
This variety does not usually throw up many 
root cuttings, but for my purpose I am quite 
satisfied with 'stem cuttings. I make no 
attempt to produce monster blooms. They 
are of no use to me. What I require are 
flowers of about 6 inches in diameter, with 
strong stems. The cuttings are taken at any¬ 
time as thev can be secured. I prefer boxes 
to small pots, the cuttings being put in about 
3 inches apart each way. The plants when 
well rooted lift with a good ball, and are at 
once transferred into 2*-inch P«t«, and from 
these again to the flowering pots. About the 
middle of May these plants are cut back to 
about 6 iuches from the pot. At this stage 
the plants should be kept on the dry side. 
About six shoots or more to a plant are taken 
to start with, and great, care is required in 
the handling and staking of these cut back 
plants ; the branches are so brittle that with 
everv precaution a number are certain to 
snap off. For these Christmas-flowering 


plants no buds are wanted before the end of 
August and the beginning of September, and 
the plants should not be housed until it is 
absolutely dangerous to leave them out 
longer. No drawn or weakly wood can be 
expected to produce firm, solid blooms and 
stems, which, when cut, will last in many 
cases for several weeks ; and this is where, in 
my opinion, Elsie Fulton scores over all oilier 
varieties know-n to ine. It is an easy doer, 
and there is no difficulty in getting blooms 
with these qualifications. Niveus is a good 
white, but it has a tendency to droop, which 
often means blooms being thrown out before 
they are quite finished, which, of course, 
makes a heavier demand on the grower.—P. 
M’Cowan, in The Scottish Gardener. 

NOTES AND ItErLIES. 
Removing Chrysanthemums to cold* 
frames. —It will be to the advantage of 
Chrysanthemums, as well as to other occu¬ 
pants of the greenhouse, that they should 
now be removed to cold-frames. Chrysan¬ 
themums intended for home decoration that 
have not shown signs of breaking, or where 
it is desired to grow bushy, shapely plants, 
ought to be stopped without further delay. 
There is no need to monopolise the green¬ 
house anv longer with young plants, ns they 
will do far better under cooler conditions 
in a frame. Let the bottom of the frame be 
covered with ashes, and avoid, if possible, 
crowding the plants. A fair amount of room 
between each and plenty of ventilation 
should be given, if strong, healthy plants are 
desired.— Leah urst. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

CUCUMBER. 

The Cucumber might well be used more as 
the eastern people do-i.e., raw, without the 
hurtful additions which are generally made 
to it. It is well used as a 6alad and also as an 
accompaniment to fish ; but, considering the 
vast amount of Cucumber that is grown in 
gardens anti seen in markets, it is important 
that it should be used more as a vegetable, 
braised or stewed. As regards its ordinary- 
uses, the addition of vinegar—and often poor 
vinegar-is a mistake. Vinegar, if used at 
all, should be the best Orleans vinegar, and 
as little oa possible, because the addition of 
that kind of acid is anything but good for 
people whose systems are in the least over¬ 
charged with acid already. 

Cucumber a la toulette.—T ake three 
green Cucumbers, and cut them up into 
sections lengthways. Cut the pieces to 
scallop shapes of same thickness and put 
them in a tureen with a spoonful of salt, a 
little pounded sugar, and a spoonful of 
vinegar for two hours, after which time 
drain, wash, and put them in a casserole 
with 75 grammes of butter, three tablespoon- 
fuls of white broth, a pinch of pepper, a. tea- 
spoonful of pounded sugar, and one large 
Onion whole, or a bunch of spring Onions. 
Braise for half an hour, and strain. Mix 
with thick sauce allemande, and lastly add 
chopped and blanched Parsley and a few 
drops of Lemon juice. Serve in a vegetable 
dish or as garniture to an entree. 

Cucumber en Olive.— Peel the Cucum¬ 
bers and cut them into Olive shape with a 
spoon. Put a sufficiency of these into a 
tureen with a few pinches of salt. After 
one hour throw away the water from the 
Cucumber, and cook in salt water with a 
little vinegar add^d. When cooked, drain 
through a strainer, and add a little thick 
sauce allemande before serving. Thus 
treated, Cucumbers make an excellent garni¬ 
ture for lamb cutlets or fille-ted chicken. 

Stuffed Cucumbers.- Take well-shaped 
green Cucumbers, of equal size as much as 
possible. Peel and cut into cubes about 
1 inch long. Take out the pulp and pips, 
then cook in salted water and vinegar lor 
three minutes. Drain on a strainer, and 
when cold place the cubes upright in a 
casserole larded with bacon beforehand. 

; Mi rice fine to a forcemeat well seasoned 
veal or chicken with an amalgam of pot¬ 
herbs composed of Mushroom, Parsley, and 


| Shallots dipped in butter, and stuff the ^ 
Cucumbers with this. Moisten with tome 
spoonfuls of white broth, and add a morsel 
of butter, a bunch of fine herbs, and two 
large Onions. Season with salt awl a pinch 
of sugar. Braise for twenty minute*, then 
drain, and serve with sauce Madcre or 
Italieune. 

Stuffed Cucumbers (another way)— 
After having treated the Cucumbers a* in 
the last recipe, \lrain on a serviette and let 
; cool. Cut up transversely each cube into 
three, aud put into a small quantity of soup 
i Just before serving slightly warm the 
' Cucumbers and empty them into a tureen of 
! clear soup, to which add a handful of boiled 
Peas ana the same quantity of Asparagus- 
heads. 

| Fried Cucumbers. — Peel two large 
Cucumbers, and cut, as before mentioned, 

! into sections divided into two, taking out 
| the pulp and seeds, and allow the Cucumber 
; to drain for a couple of hours. Wash, and 
| cook with a morsel of butter, a little soup, SS 
, a teaspoonful of pounded sugar, with a disk .1 
of vinegar, and a pinch of red pepper, ind41 
two Onions. A quarter of au hour's cooV* I ;i|4 
ing will suffice. Then drain the Cucumber |tKj 
on a serviette, and before serving dipeack -fru 
piece in grease and put into a warm fryiBf-JB 
pan. Drain when of a light-gold colour, 
sprinkle with salt, and serve on a napkin milk 
garniture of fried Parsley. 

Cucumber cream soup.— Prepare the * j„ 
Cucumbers as before mentioned up to Ik* j 
point of draining, and t-li^n put into * c» j 
serole with four ounces of butter. 
again on the fire, and moisten with about ’ij 
two pints white broth, add the crumbs of Mr iM 
rolls after steeping in milk. Put in two ! 
Onions, and season with salt arul a pinch of , b jj 
sugar. Boil and stir, and afterwards 
to simmer, and skim during a half-how., 

Pass the liquid through a colander, and put 4 , 
back on the fire, ana when ready to writ Tp ^ 
add a teacupful or so of cream. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. • ** 

Mushroom-growing in France.-Fraifce i» 

the great centre for the production of Mush- |j 
rooms, and it is estimated that the yield ex- 
ceeds 6,000 tons per annum and bring* in a Ik 
return of considerably over a quarter of » *• 
million pounds sterling. According to an r* 
article on the .subject in the Bulletin of the t 
Bureau of Agricultural Intelligence, the 
disused stone - quarries, chalk-pits, M<| 
gypsum-quarries in the neighbourhood of 
large towns arc used on a vast scale for 
Mushroom cultivation. Thus, in the neigh- ; J 
bourhood of Paris alone, over 1.500 hand? j J 
are employed in the industry, and the da-’ly j 
output at t-hfe height of the season aroounl* 
to 25 tons. , 

Asparagus. In writing about Asparagt 14 - 
lately we left out of consideration the 6auce* * 
which often accompany it. The epicure will » 
probably prefer it as it is without sauce, but 
so much of the marketed stuff is old and ^ 
bitter that perhaps there is some excuse for 
serving with sauce. Eaten cold, as it often 
is when the hot days corac, if any 151 
w anted, oil and vinegar make the best if boiu 
are of good quality, though butter nud otht-r 
rich substances may be necessary to conceal 
the flavour of grass that has been a fortnight- 
ou its way from the French garden to our 
tables,Jbut are not required in the case of the 
fresh vegetable. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin from western Aus* 
tralia.— I have some of this, and it has its 
sharp, good flavour, but is not, io look at, & 
very “ taking ” Ajiple. Anybody who says t" 14 
Apple is the best of all docs not know tie 
Apple world, or even the British App« 
world. I think the old Ribston. if some 
the Colonial people would take it up> " oU 
be a nobler fruit for us.—W. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds. ’—-Veic Edition, 11th, rawed, 

Lions of all the Lest plants, trees, and 
culture and arrangement, illustrated onv' -'jj, ^ 

medium Svo, Li*. ; port free, IS*. Cd- ThJ 
Flower Garden" may also U „ 

2 vols ., halt vellum, #4*. ***fc 0/ j 

from, the office (ff Gaudhnuio 1UU8TXATWS It, 
street, Mndon, E C 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

1C0ATTUM VILMORINIANUM. 

This recent introduction from China is, as 
niav bo gathered from the illustration, a 
climbing species nearly allied to the better- 
known A. Hemsleyanum. It differs from 
the latter, however, in its more deeply- 
wloured flowers, and more particularly in 
the direction and division of its leaves. 
When first introduced the plant was known 
under the name of A. volubile latisectum, 
but subsequently when raised to specific 
r*nk was named as above in compliment to 
the original introducers. From the garden 
point of view, the species offers no difficul¬ 
ties whatever, and will be found amenable 
to ordinary cultivation on poles, pergolas, 
rustic fences, and the like. A little atten¬ 
tion to training in the early stages of growth 
will, to eome Extent, prevent the crowding 


great heat I tried shading a portion by cover* 
i ing them with green tree oranche© and other 
things, but this had no effect. One lesson I 
; have learned is that the only way to keep 
up a vigorous stock is to 60 W seed every year. 
If seed is sown at the end of April, placing it 
: in a moist, warm pit to germinate, giving the 
seedlings liberal culture during summer and 
autumn, nice young plants can be had in 
twelve months.—J. Crook. 

WHAT CORNWALL IS LIKE. 
Brought up in a country district, it was my 
unfortunate lot to be compelled at one time 
to earn my living in 6ome of our grimiest 
northern manufacturing towns, an experience 
that perhaps was not wholly without com¬ 
pensations, one of which is that ray present 
enjoyment of country life is accentuated by 
the contrast. In those days of my exile from 
all that I valued most, I often longed that my 


of my arrival smiled a greeting from every 
bank, and the soft air of the Cornish spring 
was as the balm of Heaven after the sul¬ 
phurous fumes 60 long inhaled in the manu¬ 
facturing, towns. For many months after my 
arrival all my spare time was spent evening 
after evening in exploring the country round 
Truro, and in taking long walks across and 
through the country whenever I had a whole 
day at my disposal. On these walks I found 
I could do the best on a very light diet, some¬ 
times only one meal in the day sufficing, and 
that of a light nature. When tired, a glass of 
milk sweetened with honey was my best 
restorative. 

Cornwall is a land of contrasts. We have 
the beautiful river Fal, a never-ending lotirc© 
of delight from Falmouth to Malpns, full of 
lovely creeks, with sloping wooded banks, 
and with many pleasant landing places, most 
delightful waters for those who love to row 



W 9 * 


A climbing Monkshood (Aconitum Vilniovtnianum). From a photograph 




these and similar plants are prone, 
MU winch robs them of not a little of theii 
distinctive value. E. J. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses: The effect 
01 last summer. -The pa6t summer had a 
tau effect on nil kinds of hardy Primulas, 
more especially those on hot, dry soils. With 
tie warm, mild days of spring it was only too 
that the plants had suffered. During 
«e autumn and winter many of the one-year 
, J 3 * 11 * fitted into growth, but when new 
were needed to support the leafage 
set in and 6pread to the crow ns, when 
any vent off with a wasting disease. Many 
ie under the impression the evil was due to 
c , ®°isture, but this was not so. In my 
6“ cn l |‘<! plants that were kept moist, and 
t ^ ln 8 in a border facing north, with Apple- 
thJ 3 M 8 R ^ a( fe> are not so healthy as others 
* cre not watered at all. Some plants I 
ttN a . eav y *oil are no better than those 
^ *ng m a hot, dry soil. ^Dl iriy tlievi|ry. 


lot were cast instead in Devon or Cornwall, 
aiul one day that intense longing was 
realised, and* I found myself on board 
a ship bound to Falmouth from Liver¬ 
pool. When Falmouth was reached that 
choice of a travel route was abundantly 
justified, for to enter Cornwall by that 
gateway is to get an experience of natural 
beauty and of a balmy air that is worth 
more than a king’s ransom. No fairer 
scene can refresh the eye of the city-weary 
man than Falmouth Harbour from April to 
October, the old-fashioned town rising in 
terraces from the shore, with trees and shrubs 
and beautiful dwellings along the coast line, 
the harbour full of little yachts and with 
some noble three and four-masted sailing 
ships lying at anchor, much ns they did in 
Nelson’s day. From Falmouth I passed by 
rail up to Truro, going through eome of the 
fairest country that can be found anywhere 
in Britain, and passing through the beautiful 
vale of Perranwell. The Primrose at the time 


in a boat, the ideal method of seeing a river 
district. We pass Lord Falmouth’s residence 
and delightful grounds on the right, high up 
tlie river, and may land as a small party 
and walk about if we choose, and take 
care to be decorous in our behaviour. 
And who would willingly mis© such an 
opportunity?' Concealed in the grounds is 
the pretty village of St. Michael Penkivel 
occupied by Lord Falmouth’s workpeople’ 
and as we go about the walks and drives in 
the grounds we realise that only a true artist 
could have created such a place (his name I 
do not know). How we regret that none of 
our public corporations seem able to produce 
such parks as this and others, The accumula¬ 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few i© not 
wholly evil if it leads to such noble results 
as these, and used to good purpose to make 
the earth beautiful and the people happv I 
have never been able to see that it is desir¬ 
able to split up all our country into small 
holdings entirely devoted toutiHtarian pur- 
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poses, as is the ideal of a few. We need even 
more great parks than we already have, and 
as regards email holdings, they are most ex¬ 
cellent when those who work them do not re¬ 
gard the land entirely as a means of getting 
a living, but make some effort to secure 
beauty as well as utility. Is it not better to 
have a smaller population and a beautiful 
countryside than a large population that can 
only subsist by cultivating every inch of soil 
and destroying all that is beautiful? Helford 
Passage, on the Helford River, is another 
fairyland, and this is all the more pleasing | 
because it really is an excellent example of 
what i6 done by cottagers to secure beauty, i 
for it is an assemblage of humble homes 
giving a highly picturesque and beautiful 
effect worth travelling many miles to see, ; 
especially when the bloom is on the fruit- | 
trees. The coast-line is rocky, with high, i 
picturesque cliffs. As a seaside place St. I 
Ives is unexcelled and inimitable, old and 
curious, full of life and interest, its people 
independent and courteous. Cornwall is one 
of the gems of the British Empire. 

The whole of Cornwall is riot beautiful. 
There are bare and dreary stretches of 
country that are not pleasant to pass through, 
yet 6uch is the nature of the climate that if 
shelter trees were planted almost any part 
would grow very’ choice and beautiful trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. Shelter from wind is 
all that is required to transform the ugliest 
bare field into a fairyland. We get much rain 
in most winters, but when the sun shines it 
is gloriously clear and fresh, and there is 
then little difference between summer and 
winter. The air is exhilarating and light, 
and, apart from a few places, very bracing. 

I cannot complain of the Cornish people. A6 
a whole 1 have found them very kind. 

I write these notes after nn enjoyable 
visit with my wife to the delightful grounds 
of Mrs. Rogers, of Burncoose, who, with her 
daughter, with the greatest kindness, devoted 
an afternoon of her really valuable time to 
showing us round personally, and explaining 
what we did not quite understand about the 
rare floral inhabitants of her place, and 
creating in us a grateful feeling that I hope 
will never fade from our minds. The place 
was truly beautiful, but the kindly spirit 
shown by its owner was still more excellent. 
The drive in these grounds was a source of 
the greatest pleasure. Immense bushes of 
Rhododendrons, suitably disposed, were in 
bloom, and the glorious Mediterranean 
Heath, with Waterer’s Cherry, were flower¬ 
ing profusely and admired immensely. 
Camellias and Magnolias were in flower in 
the open air, and the small Maple-trees in 
variety were very pretty. We saw a large 
patch of the dwarf St. John’s Wort, but we 
were told by our hostess that one who is 
familiar with these grounds thought this was 
in the wrong position for proper effect. Per¬ 
haps if we saw it at the flowering season we 
might agree with him, as we quite agreed 
with our hostess that a Berberis Darwini. 
with its yellow’ flowers, in contrast to a red 
Rhododendron, was out of place. This was 
about the only undesirable effect visible, 
and one that we were informed was to be 
remedied. I could not again help realising 
what a striking contrast there was between 
this place and the average public park. It 
does look as if committees or councils are 
quite incapable of producing the same re¬ 
sults as the individual mind gifted with good 
taste. It certainly requires special faculties 
as well as expert knowledge to lay out a place 
that shall be a picture, just as is the work of 
our great painters on canvas, and that mind 
roust have unlimited control of the entire 
scheme. We should never expect a com¬ 
mittee to paint a picture; why expect them 
to lay out a “picture” in actuality? There 
are two public parks that 1 think are rather 
better than most—viz., the Phoenix Park in 
Dublin, and the park at Birkenhead, but they 
are withal far less satisfying than the 
majority of our private parks. Still, with all 
their drawbacks, our public parks are a 
blessing to the unfortunate inhabitants of our 
large towns, but why not try to equal the best 
private examples that can be studied? To 
make the earth beautiful and habitable is 
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man’s highest work. What a pity that 
Nature is so marred in vast areas of this 
country. We need to manufacture goods, but 
it is possible to do all that without the reck¬ 
less spoliation of nature and the inevitable 
stunting of the human mind. The rivers in 
Lancashire that used to be full of trout and 
other fishes now run as great open sewers. 
Slimy mud has replaced the gold and silver 
sand, and the little country that remains is 
polluted everywhere—a place that it is well j 
to avoid, a reproach to the nation, a disgrace 
to our race. 

Yet even in these places are produced some 
who have an innate horror of their surround¬ 
ings, and the roost beautiful poem I have ever 
read has been written by one of these—Mr. 
Arthur Bennett—from which I quote these 
verses: — 

“ I can see the city of my dream arising 

Neath these smoky northern skies, 

And my heart is all aglow with strange sur¬ 
mising 

Of its golden destinies. 

I have heard the crash of ancient buildings 
faJliug, . 

And above the dust and roar 
I can hear the city’s voice in music calling 

To the years that lie before. 


And 


the feverish courts and pestilential 
alleys, 

And the human styes are gone, 

And I catch the sheen of distant dome and 
palace 

In the 6oft light of the sun. 


another plant which 1 have in a pot in uiy 
little greenhouse. I see in a catalogue that ii 
is called a “ rare plant.” 1 can hardly agree, 
as I see it pretty often in the gardens of 
friends. 

White Snake’s Head Lilies. - There 
seem to be different varieties of White 
I Snake’s Heads. In a friend’s garden I lately 
! saw a tall and rather graceful variety, which 
he said had been in the garden from his boy- 
j hood. I saw a dwarfer white variety the other 
day in another garden, but I prefer the taller 
one. Even the dark-coloured chequered 
! Fritillarias are very nice, but the white ores 
are remarkably pleasing. I am told that these 
plants should have a damp place, but tiiev 
do not really seem to mind, and flouriJi 
nicely in a bit of the garden which is only 
moderately moist. 

Statics latifo/.ia. —About a couple of 
months ago I called at the house of a friend 
and saw a dried flower-panicle of Staticelati- 
folia in a vase. I w as surprised to see it in 
such good condition at that season, and was 
told that it had been cut from the plant just 
when about fully open and dried carefully. 

1 am not fond of dried flowers, butlmueteay 
that I appreciated those of this'broad-leavfd 
JStatice. I am mentioning it now for tl/ewke 
of those who do not know the plants the 
flowers of which, when dried, look well dur¬ 
ing the winter months. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowirb. 

' - M 

THE FLOWER GARDEN: PREPARA¬ 
TIONS FOR SUMMER. 


And the streets and squares are full of honest Growers will be looking through their 

i stock of plants to 6ee that there » lUMb 
for summer planting. It should be remem¬ 
bered that healthy, stocky stuff is essential, 
one good well-furnished and rooted phut 
being worth half a dozen weakly thing* 
are a long time making headway. As soon 
as pots are full of roots regular feeding with 
a little artificial manure, or, bettor w 
liquid cow-manure, if this is available, dfflflL 
be practised. Occasional applications of 
soot-water, which, especially with plants like 
Salvias and Marguerites, give a rich heaHJ|)r 
appearance to the foliage, are al«> advis¬ 
able. This feeding is essential for all fbt 
plants destined for the summer planting. . 
There seems a growing tendency in ifll 


laughter 
And the sound of melody, 

And from ingle nook to strong old oaken 
rafter 

Are the houses fair to see.” 

W. J. Farmer. 

AMONG TIIE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Wood Anemones.—I still like A. Robin- 
soniana as well as any, and it has been 
charming in the highest 6ense of the word. 
The colouring is good, soft, and satisfying. I 
have this year grown one called eornubiensis, 
which to me seems a little darker than Robin- 
soniana, but is rose outside. Then I grow as 


a yellow companion the little A. ranuncu- ! gardens, whether large or small, to rwtuek 
loides, and I had an opportunity the other the variety of plants, and rightly so, for * 
day of seeing a pretty semi-dotible variety of few really good things make afar moreefl$c- 


this which, I am told, lasts longer than the 
single one. The way the flowers spread out 
certainly makes this double variety brighter 
and more showy than the single one. Another 
nice companion is A. nemorosa plena, which 
lias fine white Bachelor’s Button-looking 
flowers. The common Wood Anemone is 
not to be despised, but when we can go into 
a wood and 6ee it growing in thousands—as 
some are fortunate enough to be able to do— 
we need hardly take up room in our gardens 
with it. 

Lungworts. — It is curious how some 
people overlook some flowers because they 
are considered “common.” The flowers 


tive display than an endless variety of sub¬ 
jects, some of which have very little claim 
to prominent positions. Examples of tbf 
best will be found in Salvias Glory o| 
Zurich and Fireball, and Paul Crwnpd 
Pelargonium to supply the scarlet, Centaurs* 
candidissima the white, Canuas the orna¬ 
mental foliage, and Tufted Pansies in variety 
as carpet plants. These, with a supply of 
the best Fuchsias, Begonias, and Heliotrope 
should be sufficient for a very fine display 
To the above may be added penbtemow. 
rapidly and deservedly increasing in favour- 
Sorts like Phyllis (white), Diamond (scarlet , 
and Niobe (salmon-pink) struck from cur 


i common. I lie flowers " j 

which nre in fashion apneal to them, but tin 8 s , wintered in a cold-frame, and 
those which are to be found in cottage i in clumps on a groundwork of lofted 
gardens are not “ new enough ” to please sics make most »^ ra ^ive beds, mere 

it _ mi • i t r . , , * rinlinnoo 1 rt ftTlO OP] 


them. This struck me os I looked nt one or 
two Lungworts which I grow. There is a 
very fine blue one, which gives me a glorious 
bit of colour ; then there is a 6oft pink one, 
and a white one has also tound its w ay here. 
Those of us who long for flowers early in the 
season can hardly afford to despise these 
varieties of Pulmonaria officinalis. A gar¬ 
dener of my acquaintance showed me the blue 
one referred to, and likened the colour to 
that of the Dropmore Anchusa. I believe 
that this particular one is called Pulmonaria 
officinalis azurea. 

Primula fronposa.— When I first saw 
this I was afraid that it mieht not be hardy. 
It looks almost too fairy-like to stand the 
trials of our climate without any glass 
shelter, and it was with very great doubt I 
exposed this Primrose to the vicissitudes of 
the weather in a place which was, I have been 
informed, a good one for it. I have no reason 
to regret risking it, and it is now nicely in 
flower and looking healthier and happier than 








richness in the colour and general appear¬ 
ance of the Pent-stemon hardly surpassed “f 
any hardy plant. Dwarf plants in the "’ay 
of Lobelias, Ageratuins, Gaznnia splendent, 
and others have been nothing like so largnv 
grow-n since Tufted Pansies came so P* 10 ' 
minentlv to the front. Anyone wanting » 
good yellow flower of average height snou 
try Calceolaria Golden Glory, an all ><■> 
hardy variety of comparatively recent » * 
troduction, which has evidently come 
stay. There are countless forms of ® • 
species of annuals, which, raised from 6 ■ » 
are very suitable for summer planting, 
they are hardly required if ft plentiful WPP, 
of the things enumerated above, * 
furnish nearly every shade of colour,.» 
hand. Few growers, however, care 
without a good batch, of eeedrings 
hybrids of Nicotiana Sander®. The 1* 
the plant is excellent, and the IA ’ 

graceful^ and very enduring. . 

are no facilities for raising uid \ P'£ 
pUq£ji r jlieehil annuwJMt. 
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' feKDUhftdes that can be obtained outside 
ik Alyaum maritiniura Little Dorrit, Linum 
'■nndi’florum, Phacelia cajnpanularia, French 
^jifcn'gold Legion of Honour, and double 
^ ISkfldula. E. B. S. 


and well-informed lover of the flower. The 
number of varieties which are now low in 
price are numerous, and the above set, priced 
in a catalogue of last autumn, works out at 
an average of lees than 2s. Id. each.—A 
Visitor. 

Pond-weed and copper sulphate.— A fre¬ 
quent application for advice made to Kew y is 
from correspondents whose ponds or lakes 
are infested during summer by the various 
forms of algae, or “weed,” found in British 
waters. Everyone, writes “ W. J. B.,” in the 
“ Kew r Bulletin,” knows the unpleasant 
nature of the scum-like and other growths 
that are nearly always seen at that season on 
still, or nearly still, water. They not only 
frequently destroy the beauty of ponds 
entirely for a time, but are offensive to the 
nostrils os well. A good deal of this annoy¬ 
ance may be avoided by the use of copper nul- 
phate. The proportion used is one part 


THE AFRICAN LILY (AGAPANTHUS) 
IX TUBS. 

No plant has been found to take the place of 
African Lily, so distinct and charm- 
ingin colour. In the south I have seen it in 
(he open air, and I daresay in Mr. Fitz- 
terbert’s region there is plenty of it. I re- 
nerober seeing it in Madeira running wild as 
» weed, and not easily stopped. In our 
conntry it$ use is for the terrace or open 
space near a house, and to have it in perfec¬ 
tion it must Ime good winter treatment and 
•sng housing. I once lost it from a cold Bnap 
euiy in December, and it is by no means 
hardy io cold districts. There are several 


ORCHIDS. 


BURMESE ORCHIDS. 

I am sending two Orchid blossoms from plants from 
upper Burma, and shall be much obliged if you will 
name them for me and give me any instructions as 
to their treatment. No. 1, the large, white blossom, 
is from a tail-growing Dendrobium, and bears a 
cluster of three or four blossoms close together. 
No. 2. the mauve-tipped one, is from a Dendrobium 
very similar to Dendrobium primulinum, and, like it. 
flowers up the bulb.— Eva H. Hutton. 

[No. 1 Dendrobium Jamesianum is, com¬ 
paratively 6peaking, a cool-growing species. 
It comes principally from the mountains of 
Moulmein, at from 2,500 feet to 3,000 feet 
elevation. The plant grows naturally on de¬ 
ciduous or partially decayed trees, and also 
in some places on rocks. The annual rainfall 
is exceedingly heavy, consequently during our 
summer months the cool, moist temperature 
of the Odontoglossum-house is the most suit¬ 
able place for plants that come from that 
region, but in winter the intermediate-house, 
which is several degrees warmer than the 
cool house, is the best place. Being of the 
nigro-hirsute evergreen section, plants of this 
Dendrobium should be kept fairly well 
shaded at all times. They appreciate plenty 
of light, but direct sunshine is not in any 
wav beneficial to them. Grow the plants in 
comparatively small pots, a well-drained pot 
being very important. Rather more than 
half the pot should be filled with broken 
crocks, placing the larger pieces at the 
bottom and the smaller ones on the top. As 
the plants do not make a great number of 
roots it is not at all necessary for them to 
have a large mass of compost to root into, 
extra smaLl pots being advisable when potting 
newly-imported pieces. The best compost to 
U6e is Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum Moss in 
equal parts, cutting both ingredients up 
moderately fine. Mix them well together and 
add plenty of small broken crocks to ensure 
porosity of the soil. Pot each plant 
moderately firm, and keep the base of the 
plant just about on a level with the rim. 
After repotting supply the plants with plenty 
of aerial moisture, but do not afford much 
water to the 6oil till the roots and the young 
shoots are growing vigorously, when'it is 
almost impossible to over-water them 
especially if they are in small pots as recom- 


\gapanthus umbellatus) in tubs at Standcn 
East Grinstead , Sussex . 


none perhaps go interesting 
ly one, which does not want 
es pretty well in the mixed 


copper sulphate to anywhere from /50,000 to 
1,000,000 parts of water. It is first necessary 
to ascertain, approximately at least, the cubic 
contents of the water to be treated. The sul¬ 
phate of copper should be obtained in a pul¬ 
verised state, placed in a porous bag, and 
dragged through the water until dissolved. It 
does not matter how the sulphate is dis¬ 
tributed so long ns it is done thoroughly. It 
may be dissolved previously and sprayed 
evenly over the surface, provided no Water 
Lilies or other aquatic plants are in growth. 
A cubic foot of water weighs about 62J lb. 

Haberlea Ferdinandi - €oburgl and H. 
kewensis. —There appears to be but little 
difference between these plants, which are 
being sold as distinct, although one would 
imagine from careful examination that the 
latter is a better form than the plant usually 
supplied as II. Ferclinandi-Coburgi. I have 
recently had an opportunity of seeing the 
fcftnts growing under the same conditions. 


of vNarelssl.—The best dozen bunches 
10th ^ Edinburgh Show on April 

tifflwfu r! oarae ^rom the famous collec¬ 
tor Mr. c W. Cowan, Dalhousie Castle, 
tiwa me - r 1 ea ^ €r ® like to know what 

«£r* .? ri6tl0(S "ere I name them now. They 
lil T an , d , ra ’ V€f y Cnely grown; White 
its war • tr° ^ ^ ax i mus > difficult to beat in 
■ [. homespun, Torch, Mdme. de Graaf, 
i^l naMund. Ring Alfred, Duchess of West- 
wi’I 'j ! l er ’ which retains its position 
me noble Weardale Perfection. 
»cWdi,J a *** * w * 0e ’ n the exhibit, the 
in inti! J*. nnitUD g of this. The selection is 
verv* la^ u^’ comin g as^X'Ttoea from a 
** iPretrU^flij, k 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING AND DIVIDING 
BAMBOOS. 

There is no tetter time than the month of 
May for a general overhauling of Bamboos, 
for at that period growth is commencing, 
the nlants are full of vigour, and they 
quickly recover from root injury. Bamboos 
which are transplanted or divided during the 
winter are often difficult to re-establish, and 
sometimes take eighteen months to regain 
their natural strength. Previous to trans¬ 
planting, however, it is a good plan to cut 
away all branches which appear to be de¬ 
teriorating, and in doing so it is not suffi¬ 
cient to remove the tops only or even to 
cut them down to within a few' inches of 
the ground. Take them out close to the 
ground line, this allowing the young shoots 
to obtain plenty of light and air, by which 
means they are able to develop in a satis¬ 
factory manner. When the tops of the 
shoots only are removed and the bases are 
left at a height of from 2 feet to 4 feet, they 
have a very unsightly appearance, and the 
plants lose thereby much of the characteris¬ 
tic elegance and grace of outline. When 
the clumps are very large and dense it is 
often advisable to soak them well with water 
before commencing to dig round the roots, 
for there is a tendency for the root-stock to 
become very* dry. As a rule, it is best to 
let the water trickle into the clumps for 
some considerable time, rather than pour 
a large quantity of water about them in the 
course of ft few minutes. When the plants 
are to be divided it is a good plan to, close 
by, have a tub of water into which the sec¬ 
tions can be put as they are removed from 
the parent stock. This will ensure every 
piece being properly soaked before it is re¬ 
planted. Large sections may be planted in 
permanent places at once, but, in the case of 
very small divisions which have but few roots, 
a tetter plan is to plant them in good soil 
in a shady border for a year, or, better still, 
pot them singly and stand them in a moist 
greenhouse until root-growth is active. 
Whether whole plants or sections are being 
planted, it is a good plan to mix a quantity 
of leaf-mould with the soil placed about the 
roots, for that is a great incentive to root- 
action. Raw manure is not, however, re¬ 
commended, and if any is used it must be 
placed far enough away from the roois that 
they cannot enter it before they have 
thoroughly recovered from their disturbance. 
A good surface-dressing of well-rotted 
manure will do good by keeping the ground 
beneath cool and moist. Should the weather 
bo dry, a good syringing or hosing overhead 
occasionally will do a great amount of good, 
but after one good watering at the roots, suc- 
eessional waterings must be given with care 
until the plants have recovered from their 
removal, for, although when growth is ac¬ 
tive, they require abundance of water, too 
much is not conducive to vigorous growth if 
given before the roots are in a condition to 
take advantage of it. 

Plants which are not to be removed may 
be greatly assisted by having their old 
branches cut out and by being well soaked 
with water, after which a few applications 
of cow-manure-water at intervals of two or 
three weeks will do good. A top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure may be given also, but 
fresh cow-dung, as sometimes advised, is not 
recommended, for it has the disadvantage of 
drving into hard cakes, and. so preventing 
rain from entering the ground beneath. 

D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Oso Berry ftfuttallia ceras!formiiO.--I en- 
olose n niece of Nuttnllin cerasiformts. which wn« 
stated bv a writer in Gardening Illustrated to bear 
mate nnd ferrate flowers on separate plants, and. as 
I explained when I previously sent some specimens, 
this is not the case, ns both pistils and st -mens are 
trowin' 7 on each individual flower, and the germs 
appear to be swelling ns if fertilised. I could not get 
It nnder the name of Prunus califomica. Why is it 
called a Primus at all? Is it not more nearly re¬ 
lated to a Spiraea thnn a Plum?— David Williams. 

ffn the case of Nuttallia cerasiformis. male 
and female flowers are borne by different 
plants, although in each case rudimentary 
Srrranc 'of lh* uppcWit'd £ex ard present in the 


same flower. The specimen sent for examina¬ 
tion is from a female plant. No doubt 
stamens have been noticed in the flowers, 
but if they had been examined it would have 
been seen that the anthers and pollen were 
not properly developed. Possibly a male 
plant exists within a short distance of the 
plant in Question, or the flowers have been 
fertilised oy insect agency from pollen of a 
plant growing elsewhere. The ovaries in the 
flowers sent appear to be swelling. From 
what can be observed from the remains of 
stamens, they appear to have been of the 
usual immature kind. From a knowledge of 
this shrub extending over a quarter of a 
century, 1 do not remember ever having seen 
flowers on the same bush bearing perfect 
male and female organs. Botanists place the 
genus between Prunus and Spiraea. —D.] 


VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES FOR EXHIBITION AND 
TABLE USE. 

Some time since there was good reason to 
hold that a distinct difference existed be¬ 
tween the sizes of vegetable samples put up 
for exhibition or for competition, generally, 
and those most fitted for table use. Many 
years ago size too often, irrespective of 
quality or appearance, did characterise the 
examples set. up for exhibition. Some of the 
earliest teachers of a tetter aspect of fitness 
were the late ^Ir. G. T. Miles, of Wycombe 
Abbey, Mr. II. W. Ward, then of Longford 
Castle, and others, who were oft competitors 
with vegetables at the shows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at South Kensington. 
They did much in their exhibits to show how 
well quality with tabic fitness could be com¬ 
bined. 

To-day, when vegetable competitions are 
so very plentiful, and rich prizes are offered 
I for collections, judges generally have set lip 
a standard of high excellence in relation to 
vegetables, and it is rare that there are seen 
products that offend what may be called the 
canons of good taste in relation to modern 
requirements. A high-class or first-prize col¬ 
lection of, say, twelve dishes or kinds as 
presented at any great vegetable show has 
invariably for a background centre a pyra¬ 
mid of Cauliflowers, seeing that nearly" all 
vegetable competitions take place when those 
producIs are in season. With the^e there is, 
to make an imposing effect, a special tempta¬ 
tion to select large heads—6 inches to 
9 inches across the white curd. Size with 
these is esteemed a weakness, and heads 
seldom exceeding 6 inches of solid, white, 
rounded curd are commonly seen. These 
are flanked on one side bv Celery, and on 
the other bv Leeks, both rather large if fully 
grown, and blanched pure white. But Leeks", 
if apparently large, are not cooked or pre¬ 
sented at table whole, but are cut into short 
lengths, and thus cooked. These are just as 
tender and delicious, if large, as small. All 
depends on the blanching, and on that the 
award. Celery when presented at table must 
be well blanched and tender, yet it should 
be solid and crisp. Just so must it be when 
exhibited, and if then, having all its outer 
stems on, looking large, when those are re¬ 
moved and the stems prepared for table, no 
one then esteems them unduly large. 
Carrots occasionally err on the large side, 
but are never so excellent as are those a 
good size smaller, a.s being then also so much 
handsomer. Beets are very rarely presented 
too large, but Parsnips are sometimes so— 
indeed, rather long than large—but the Par¬ 
snip is a somewhat coareo-textured veget¬ 
able at the test. Onions always occupy a 
prominent central position in a collection, 
and certainly the modern Onion exhib : t does 
seem very large as compared with the 
examples of forty years ago. But we have 
advanced in Onion production since then, 
and the superb Ailsa Craig bulbs, 60 com¬ 
monly seen now, ranging from 20 oz. to 
30 oz. in weight, wonderfully solid, hand¬ 
some, and perfect, have to be recognised as 
valuable contributions to our vegetable diet, 
whether baked, stewed, or otherwise pre¬ 
sented. Potatoes are rather large now— 
indeed, as a rule, effort id inlacfe to harmonise 


these tubers in size with the other dishes; 
coarse ones are never :>een, even from coiti’ 
gers, where prior judgments have taught 
them useful lemons. Tomatoes, also sl«»y» 
a telling didi in a collection, are not at all 
above the size customarily selected for table 
use. All select the handsomest, rounded, 
most solid, and freshest of fruits, of good! 
even size. Runner Beans hare during the 
past generation greatly increased in length, 
but have lost nothing in tenderness or io 
fitness for table use, even if 12 inches in 
length. As these are—short or long—never 
sent to table whole, no complaint can be 
made against them. The 6ftme may be said 
of Peas, because only the contents of the 
pods go to table. Whilst much finer than 
were earlier pods, yet the product is of % 
rich marrow texture, and of delicious quality 
when cooked. Where Cucumbers, Vegetable 
Marrows, Turnips, or Mushrooms are em¬ 
ployed, these are invariably selected for the r 
freshness, medium size, evenness, and fitofti 
for table use. Most certainly it must be ad¬ 
mitted that when products are exliibited they 
should, without being unduly large,.yet dwa 
the very test qualities of each kind. 

_ A. D. 

SOWING ASPARAGUS SEED. 
The seed of Asparagus is usually sown early 
in April, but, with much rain, in heavy land 
it is as well to defer sowing till the soil tf 
in a workable condition. Asparagus is such 
a popular vegetable that it should be much 
more grown in small gardens. 1 am aware, 
iu many instances, the soil is by no meata 
congenial, and, unless deeply cultivated, 
well manured, and sweetened by exposure, 
it is impossible to get good results. N* 
matter whether the plants are obtained from 
a distance or home-grown, the most im¬ 
portant point is a suitable root-run forth* 
production of good growths. I have at time* 
heard complaints that the variety was the 
cause of failure, but this is not the ca»e. 
The varieties are very limited, and mosil.T 
good when grown under good conditions. 
What is oFten fatal to the growth of good 
heads is that they are far too crowded m 
their permanent quarters, nnd good result 
are impossible. In beds that are sown the 
plants left are often much crowded, and this 
is the forerunner of evil. After-thinning 
should be rigorously done when the plant i* 
sufficiently strong. Another evil is that the 
rows are much too close. In good toil 
deeply-cultivated beds arc not necessary. 
Much tetter plant or sow on the flat, g v ;>? 
ample room between each plant, and mining 
a row after every fourth row to allow work¬ 
ing between, feeding, and cutting. 

The after-culture of the plant is simple. 
There is no need for the large quanriii« of 
manure which are often placed over the beds 
in the early autumn. Heavy dressings of 
manure are harmful, especially in heavy 
soils, as they rot the crowns, causinp uie 
blanks one oFten sees in old beds. Feed 
when the plant is in active growth. Sas or 
similar foods applied at any time, say, fro® 
the early autumn till March, retards grown, 
keeps the roots cold, and weakens the plan ?. 
Even in a light soil I would advise plenty 
of food, but only when the roots are 
It may be said, and with reason, i" 1 * 
Asparagus roots are always active, but no* 
.so active that they need food from Octol)*r 
to March. I have always found I got 
better results by giving copious s «PP lK ' 
of liquid food and quick-acting w r * : ^ e * 
from April to September. From April >o 
June salt in showery weather is benefit*, 
and w hen cutting ceases, at the end of » 
in a light soil I have found that, if theph* 
are given a mulch of spent manure, ^ » 
three or more inches in thickness, and ** 
tiliser, say, twice or three times aurins 
summer, this well watered in with the a * 
much good will result. If hqnid-tttt 
from stables or cowsheds can be given »t 
cutting has ceased, and the top growths #i 
protection from high winds, the P Ian ~ 
be robust and continue so for ® an y J j 
If seed is sown either in the n 

quarters or even for transplanting, it » _ 
to drop it at certain distances apart j- 
the row, then thinning ia “lyjJ 

Fox lifting c-r- transplanting this advice ^ 
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Medful, provided thin sowing and early 
thinning are carried out. An open, sunny 
niteis w*t for Asparagus. In dealing with 
iday soil deep culture is quite as important, 
but with the second spit mix liberal addi¬ 
tions of burnt garden refuse, wood-ashes, 
fine old mortar-rubble, or anything that 
lightens and assists root-growth. With all 
tolls incorporate at the start, plenty of good 
manure as the trenching proceeds. In open 
fields, "hen the plants are given plenty of 
room, one may often see much better Aspara¬ 
gus than in gardens the soil of which is over- 
manured and the plants crowded. 

_W. E. K. 

THE WEATHER AND CROPPING. 

At the time of writing (March 27th) we have 
bad the novel experience of four days’ con- 
aecutive fine, dry weather, and there can be 
no doubt myriads of crops, large and small, 
have been got in wherever the soil admitted 
of such being done. Whilst we look with 
hope for a long extension of dryness, accom¬ 
panied as it so far has been by much genial 
sunshine, the coming Easter time is a period 
when much good work in cropping is done on 
allotments or in small gardens, and if it con¬ 
tinues dry over that time it will be a bless¬ 
ing indeed. It may 6eem odd that anyone 
should dwell with special emphasis on four 
days’ fine, dry weather in March, as generally 
it is a dry, breezy month, and most favour¬ 
able to ground working and cropping. But 
the parsing winter has been an exceptional 
one, not only in the matter of rainfall—for 
even the first three weeks of March quite beat 
tlve record—but the rainfall has been so con¬ 
tinuous and persistent, hence it has been all 
through the time almost impossible to get two 
'lawconsecutively dry. Gardeners have had 
tiw other course open to them but to wait 
patiently. Those having frames or green- 
biuses could raise many things under glass, 
»fkl have thorn ready for planting out in due 
course, but ns to sowing seeds under ordinary 
•-oriditions, that was impossible. However, 
ttiiiee who did wait have been rewarded. 
After all, the last week in March is far from 
being a late time for cropping, whilst the 
several inches of the porous surface of deeply- 
forked soils dry rapidly, the rays of the sun 
w withheld penetrating quickly, and 
'bus by waiting the soil is perhaps several 
degrees warmer than it was a week or two 
previously. Probably there will be a big out¬ 
break of insect or ground vermin life, and 
f** m* will have to be watched and 
«^troyed. So wet a winter has no doubt 
^aerated slugs and snails freely. A. D. 

SUMMER CAULIFLOWERS, 
in boxes or frames where either 
manure-beds or glass-heated structures are 
{; command, there is not much difficulty in 
•ung a supply of Cauliflowers in the early 
summer. There are several stocks of the 
Hrf early Cauliflower that are dependable 
(i r Hrly cutting. Outdoor autumn-sown 
uuiiftowm, even in selected sheltered 
came through the recent spells of 
r-- '?* a ^ er badly, which proves the 
, c - v ^ depending entirely on such sowings 
early-summer supplies. They are too 
\ J to- withstand" very cold snaps unpro- 
‘ bjiowball b a capital stock of early- 
m<er Cauliflower. Extra Forcing is also 
^ ue ^ ie I have 
•Jn 16 : Vhlte , Q u ^ n > a vigorous, hardv, and 
variet y> which seems to defy 
•in,* , ,^‘ignum Bonurn on some so'ls 

hut in other cases it dis- 
elected early strains of 
* ”i n k>&nt now offered are a great gain 
a „ ie ori pnal Autumn Giant, and which, 
n ln a (j' ame 0 n a gentle hotbed early 
L u l 1 ^ considerably to link up 
th^i^cen the early summer and 
tumn eorts. For early sorts a sheltered 
tta J f? cces6ar hy 6et apart, and when 
tbilf If^ rea(1 hed a good size, they, 
h . ‘ €re spells of frost, need 

1 P ro ^ c tion to carry them 
mu * t • ^ 6-inch or 7-inch flowerpot, 
piw* atm ? a t and removed during the dav. 
ST„ a J p, T shelter in event of shafp 
‘P"»g frost.. The Early Dwarf Erfurt was 


at one time a highly popular stock. Since, 
however, so many new selections have been 
sent out, one does not see so much import¬ 
ance attached to this once-favoured variety. 
The old Early London has fallen out because 
of the introduction of more reliable kinds. 
This was often a disappointing Cauliflower. 
AH summer Cauliflowers are liable to be¬ 
come' discoloured and to have twisted 
“ curds,” and for this reason special culture, 
frequent sowing, and close cutting of the 
matured heads are necessary. A strand of 
matting tied round the upturned leaves will 
protect the heads. Leaves broken and folded 
over the head do almost as well. Light 
dressings of salt are excellent for these 
Brassicas in summer, as they both cool 
the heated surface and add moisture to the 
soil. The very early Cauliflowers must be 
brought on without check, or they will dis¬ 
appoint by “buttoning.” W. S. 

THE LATE BROCCOLIS. 
Frequently the late Broccoli® escape 
severe weather when grown in an open, ex¬ 
posed position, and earlier ones aro killed. 
This season, as far as niv experience goes, the 
late varieties are fairly plentiful, and though 
not large in many gardens, the heads are 
most welcome at this period of the year, when 
good vegetables are on the wane. I think 
those kinds which eke out the season, such as 
Model, Late Queen, and June Monarch, are 
of exceptional value, not only for their close, 
compact growth, but for their hardiness. The 
first-named is too well known to need describ¬ 
ing, indeed the same may be said of Late 
Queen. The last-named has now' been in 
commerce nearly forty years, and is, I may 
say, a greater favourite than when first intro¬ 
duced in 1873. Doubtless its popularity is 
greatly increased by its self-protecting 
qualities, hardiness, pure white curd, and 
good quality, which is equal to that of 
the best Cauliflowers. The June Monarch is 
a great favourite in the north, and is grown 
under various names. On a north border, 
even in the south, I have had this welL into 
June. 

I have seen it slated that no matter what 
attention is given to culture one cannot de¬ 
pend upon late Broccoli for a certain season. 
Of course, climatic conditions greatly affect 
the plants. On the other hand much depends 
upon sowing and planting out. In no case 
should the seed be sown too soon or the seed¬ 
lings allowed to remain long in the seed-bed 
to get weak. I prefer sowing in late April or 
May, according to the locality, sowing thinly, 
and planting out as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough. Should the land when the 
seedlings are ready he occupied by other 
crops, far better prick out a few inches apart, 
and later on transplant to their permanent 
quarters. This makes the plant hard and 
sturdy, and better able to withstand extremes 
of weather. Plants grown thus rarely get 
much injured, and to keep them as late as 
possible I have lifted with a good ball and 
planted on a cool border. W. 

GOOD MAIN CROP PEAS. 

Of varieties there is no lack. Each of our 
leading seed bouses has its own specialities, 
and I may add they are mostly excellent, 
both as regards cropping and quality. For 
summer crops there must be good culture, a 
deeply-cultivated soil, a rich root-run, and 
no crowding in the rows being all important. 
On a poo^ thin, gravel soil more attention 
is required to get. good results. I have 
found it a good plan to get out trenches, 
filling in with decayed manure and some of 
the top soil taken out of the trench. I am 
aware in a wet season plants grown thus 
have a tendency to run away, but. this mostly 
applies to the very tall varieties. I have a 
great liking for what are termed the dwarfer 
summer section, ranging from 3 feet to 5 feet 
high. Of these there is a good selection, 
most of them cropping freely and of excel¬ 
lent flavour. It is quite easy, by deferring 
sowing till earlv June to get late crops. By 
this 1 mean that the same varieties are re¬ 
liable for a late summer supply. In a poor 
soil resting on gravel Marrow Peas are at 
times failures owing to their roots lacking 
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food, and no matter how much moisture is 
given, it runs away so quickly that little 
benefit is secured. Given a good deep loamy 
soil and thin sowing there is a good return. 

I lay stress upon feeding and room in the 
row\ The varieties to select from are 
numerous. Eureka, Magnum Bonum, Main- 
crop Marrowfat, Satisfaction, Matchless 
(Perfection Marrow), and Royal Jubilee are 
all medium growers, but noted for their 
robust habit and good cropping. Others, 
such as Alderman Selected—a superior 
variety to the older Alderman—Autocrat, 
and Selected Gladstone, are of excellent 
quality. Edward VII. is also a splendid 
3 feet Marrow, and the older Ne Plus Ultra, 
where a good dwarf stock is obtained, is a 
most reliable variety. Any of these, sown 
now and every three weeks till June, will, 
if well fed, give a full summer crop. A lew 
varieties, such as Autocrat, Alderman, and 
Ne Plus Ultra, are noted for their con¬ 
tinuous cropping, though, as regards the 
last-named, the pods are not so large as 
those of some of the Marrows. Another 
point worth attention with these medium 
growers is to mulch between the rows in a 
dry season. This is a great gain, and any 
spent manure or even strawy litter will bo 
suitable, as this retains the moisture. I 
have noticed that when the plants are helped 
in this way the yield is much better and the 
quality also improved. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus. —Readers who may wish to 
have a good bed of Asparagus will find it is 
not yet too late for both sowing and planting. 
But seeing that the question of waiting two 
years longer for any produce if a bed be "made 
by seed-sowing at once, rather than be root 
planted, it is far wiser to purchase strong, 
two-year-old roots at a cost of from 6s. to 7s. 
per 100 rather than to wait until the seed- 
raised plants become as strong. If a bed be 
fully prepared by deep trenching and manur¬ 
ing, 4 feet wide, and of such length as the 
garden quarters will admit of, it is well to 
have the surface somew hat raised, and to have 
broad drills or furrows 20 inches apart drawn 
down the bed to receive the roots. The drills 
should be about 4 inches deep. Into these 
the strongest selected roots should be placed, 
with roots spread out flatwise. In view of 
strong growth in later years 18 inches apart 
is desirable. Thus fifty plants in double rows 
of twenty-five each would suffice for a bed 
38 feet long. It is Jhus seen that purchased 
two-year-old selected roots, really costing 
little, yet represent a far wiser outlay than 
does sowing seed.—A. D. 

Peas Superlative and Incomparable.— 

Two most excellent varieties of Peas, both 
for amateurs nnd professional gardeners to 
sow' at the present time are those named. 
Both are of medium height, and do notj 
therefore, require stakes of extra length ns 
is the case with some varieties, and which is 
a consideration where Pea-sticks are not easy 
to obtain. Superlative is the older of the two 
varieties, but both are comparatively recent 
introductions. When sown together thev 
come into use in the order in which thev are 
placed. In both instances the plants attain 
a height varying from 3 feet to 4 feet the 
haulm very robust, foliage dark greeu| the 
pods most plentifully produced. In the 
case of Superlative the pods are very lon<> 
broad, pointed, and of a beautiful deep-green 
colour, each containing from eight to nine 
large Pens, which are of a delicious flavour 
when cooked. The pods of Incomparable 
are much broader, are produced in pairs, and 
contain on an average from eight to ’nine 
large Peas, which leave nothing to be desired 
in regard to quality when sent to table. As 
both have such vigorous constitutions the 
6eed should be sown thinly, and in drills 

drawn with a hoe about 9 inches in width._ 

A. W. 
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I he Index to l olurne XXXHI. of Gakdkxixo Iuas 
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the price of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., pottfris\ 
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POULTRY. 


STOCK TURKEYS. 

Turkeys do not appeal to nearly so many 
people as do ordinary fowls, and this for 
several reasons. For one thing, they cannot 
be kept successfully in confinement, hence 
those who have only a limited space available 
for poultrv are not recommended to keep 
them. As' a matter of fact, the turkey is 
essentially the farmers’ fowl, and it is to such 
that those remarks especially Apply. I have 
on several occasions come across cases* where 
an attempt was l>eing made both to keep 
adult turkeys and rear young stock in confine- 
m'ent, but in no instance, so far ns I am 
aware, lias the attempt met with success. 
There is no doubt that when the conditions 
are favourable, and the poultryman under¬ 
stands his work, turkey raising is one of the 
most profitable branches of poultry-keeping. 
The demand is 60 great at Christmas that ex¬ 
cellent prices are procurable. Of course, in 
order 10 participate in the best prices, it is 
necessary for the' birds to he large and of 
good quality. There is quite a craze nowa¬ 
days for big birds, and a much higher price 
proportionately is obtainable for the heavy 
specimens. While not more than nineponce 
per pound may be secured for a bird weigh¬ 
ing ten pounds, ns much as eighteen pence 
may easily be obtained for one which turns 
the scales at twenty pounds or so. The im¬ 
portance, therefore, of large size needs no 
further emphasis on my part. One of the 
reasons why a prejudice exists—and a pre- 

i 'udice does undoubtedly exist—against this 
iranch of poultry-keeping is that turkeys are 
commonly supposed to be extremely deiicate. 
This is certainly sometimes the case, but 
whenever it happens it is due to some fault 
either in the management of the birds or else 
in the situation of the place. Turkeys cannot 
stand much dampness, and it is merely court¬ 
ing failure to attempt to rear chickens on a 
very heavy clay soil, or in a low-lying, damp 
situation. I have often seen turkeys being 
reared under such conditions, but never, so 
far as my memory serves me, have I seen 
them thriving satisfactorily. In order to 
achieve successful results turkeys must have 
their liberty, and they must not be kept amid 
unfavourable surroundings. 

There are two chief faults in the manage-, 
ment of turkeys which oftentimes lead to 
failure. For one thing, immature parents are 
frequently employed. A fact which many 
poultry-keepers seem to ignore is that turkeys 
do not attain to full maturity until they are 
three years old. It is, therefore, a mistake to 
use both parents younger than this. A orife or 
two-year-old cock may be used, but if such 
is the case he should be mated to three-year- 
old hens; if, on the contrary, the cock is 
fully matured, the hens may be in their first 
or second season. Both parents should not 
be less than this ; if they are, the chickens 
will probably be delicate and difficult to rear. 
The other common fault is that in-breeding is 
practised. This is a great mistake with any 
class of poultry ; above all, it is a foolish pro¬ 
ceeding in the case of turkeys. To ensure 
strong and vigorous chickens the parents 
should be quite unrelated to one another. Be¬ 
cause one union with the male bird is suf¬ 
ficient to fertilise all the eggs of a clutch it is 
often imagined that a turkey cock can attend 
to a very large number of hens. This is not 
so, however, and it is a mistake to run more 
than six or seven hens in one breeding pen. 

To encourage turkey eggs, and they are now 
wanted in order that early chickens may be 
hatched, the stock birds should be fed 
generously upon nourishing foods. One can 
afford to‘feed them well, because such ex¬ 
cellent prices are obtainable for the finished 
article. Soft food should be provided first 
thing in the morning, and a suitable ration 
for use at the present time consists of three 
parts barley-meal, two parts middlings, one 
bran, and half a part lean meat. This should 
be made into the consistency known as 
crumbly moist, and fed to the birds warm. 
In the afternoon, wheat, barley, or buck¬ 
wheat should bo provided. Green food, grit, 
and pure drinking water are all necessary. 

E. T. B. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Letting a furnished house (C. M.). —If, 
as you say, you let your house to a tenant 
whose tenancy began at daybreak on the 
lOih, and if the house was let for one year 
less one day, it is obvious that the tenancy 
would expire at daybreak on the 9»h. I do 
not see what the fact, of the tenant being 
permitted to go into the house two or three 
days earlier has to do with the matter, if, 
as I understand, this was done with your 
concurrence. — Barrister. 

Notice to leave by groom - gardener 
(ft. P.).— 1» Ike absence of any particular 
agreement you must act according to what is 
customary, and although your wages are paid 
weekly you are not entitled to assume that a 
week’s notice will be enough. As a matter of 
custom I believe that a month's notice is 
applicable to your profession, because you 
come under the description of “domestic” 
servant. 1 would therefore advise you to give 
a month’s notice unless you can arrange 
otherwise with vour employer. Probably the 
best plan would he to talk it over with him 
and come to a mutual understanding. He, if 
he is a reasonable man, will appreciate your 
position and needs.— Barrister. 

Need for gun licence (Under Gardener ).— 
Yes ; an air-gun is liable to be taxed like any 
other gun, and if you carry one you must have 
a 10s. licence, which will be dated on the day 
it is issued, and will expire on July 3lst next. 
If you do not get a licence you will be liable 
to a penalty of 40s. The only way's in which 
you can claim exemption, as far as I can see, 
are : (a) by using the gun only in the curtilage 
of the house, which is a very indefinite area, 
and would certainly not cover the right to use 
the gun in a large orchard ; and (b) by using'or 
car ying the gun for the purpose of scaring 
birds or killing vermin bv order of your 
master, and only then provided he himself 
has at the time a gun licence or a game 
licence in force.— Barrister. 

Compensation for market gardeners 
(O. Jl\ ft .).—The position of *a market gar¬ 
dener in regard to compensation is exactly 
the same as that of a farmer, provided that 
when he took the holding he made a written 
agreement with the landlord that the hold¬ 
ing should he let or treated as a market, gar¬ 
den. A market gardening tenant who was in 
possession of a holding on January 1st, 1896, 
need not, however, trouble himself about the 
written agreement. In addition to the im¬ 
provements in respect of which the ordinary 
tenant farmer is entitled, to be compensated, 
a market gardener can also get compensation 
for certain items which are set out in the 
third schedule to the Act of 1908, and these 
are:—(1) Planting of standard or other fruit- 
trees permanently set. out; (2) planting of 
fruit-bushes permanently set out; (3) plant¬ 
ing of Strawberry plants; (4) planting of 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, and other vegetable 
crops which continue productive for two or 
more years.— Barrister. 

Sheep trespassing in garden (J. G. ft.). 
—I am afraid that if you leave your front 
gate open so that sheep parsing along the 
highway can come in and do damage quell as 
you describe there is no remedy against the 
owner, because unless you can prove that 
they were being negligently or improperly 
driven along the road you cannot recover. 
The case is practically on all fours with that 
of a hull entering a china shop. P^vidcd the 
animal is being properly driven along the 
public highway the mere fac-t that his natural 
perversity, or the fact, of his being attracted 
by a looking-glass in which he sees another 
bull, or some such reason causes him to make 
his wav into a shop and do damage, is not 
sufficient to render his owner liable. There 
must, be clear negligence of a wilful sort, 
such, for example, as would be provided by 
proof that the animal had been improperly 
treated by being beaten or otherwise driven 
to desperation. What I should advise you to 
do in order to prevent further annoyance is 
to have a spring put on your garden* gate so 
that it will close automatically. That, surely, 
wiuld be far cheaper and less troublesome 
than for yon to have the constant annoyance 
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of passing cattle coming into vour garden 
! doing damage.—B arrister. 

Wild birds’ protection (Frail Garin*). 

—The general close time for wild bird* w 
from March 1st to August 1st, and daring 
that period any person guiliv of shooting, or 
snaring, or after March 15th having in bis 
possession any bird comprised in the 
schedule will be liable to a penalty of £1; 
and any person shooting or snaring or ofto 
ing for rfale any wild bird not mentioned in 
the schedule will be liable to & penalty of 
fw>. The owner or occupier of land, however, 
may by himself or by any authorised person 
kill and take wild birds not mentioned in the 
schedule without incurring any penalty. 

Power is given to the Home Secretary to 
make orders varying or extending the doe 
time for wild birds in any county and to 
exempt any part of a county from the opera¬ 
tion of the Acts in regard to any particular 
wild birds. Similarly, the Home Secretary 
may make orders affecting the working ot 
the’ Act- in any particular place during any 
year. A6 a large number of these orders are 
made varying the close time in different, 
parts of the country, the best thing you can 
do is to ascertain from your local police 
authorities what particular orders are in 4 

operation in your neighbourhood.-Bia- ’ 

KISTEK.___ Zm.CS uv 

BIRDS. 

- -c. 

The garden aviary in spring. -The birds „ 

are busy building now, and those who have . 
an outdoor aviary should at once prepare v.i- 
for the breeding season by first having a 
thorough clearance out of old rubbish, fol¬ 
lowed by a limewashing of the interior and 
a cleansing of all perches and nesting-boxes, 
pans, etc. Perches may well have a good 
dressing of paraffin, which will go ft long way 
toward checking the increase of lice, which 
arc a veritable plague in the aviary, and dn 
more than anything else to prevent successful 
rearing. All birds—British and foreign alike 
—will derive benefit now from an occasional 
dose of some good tonic, such as Parrish’s ,. 

chemical food, given in the drinking water. 

Watch for fine days and let the birds have a -w . 
bath, also see that a corner is provided .... 

where a heap of red sand mixed with fine . 

road-dust can be at the disposal of the birds 'ir 
-to dust, themselves in. Green foods will now 
be obtainable more plentifully, and of these 
the birds should receive constant fresh sup¬ 
plies. Do not overcrowd the aviary. Let 
each pair of breeding birds have plenty o 
room, and do not let the nesting-places be 
placed in such close proximity to one 
another os to encourage fighting. Study toe 
natural habits of the various birds you keep- 
and see that when the young arrive they go 
plenty of the sort, of food they live upon in 
their wild state.—F. W? 
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BOOKS. 

“NATURE S OWN GARDEN.”* 

This is a big and pretentious book, costing 
! £1 Is., evidently compiled in order to carry 
off a number of drawings by a lady. The 
temptation of the three-colour process leads 
to the increase of ccrtour books, unfor¬ 
tunately no wrong in colour as they can be. 

However good the original drawings, the re* 
production of them in false colour does® 0 
add to our enjoyment of the flowers. Many 
of these plants have been figured in the 01 
books in their true colours bv Loudon, 

Baxter, and others, so that we gain not ^ 
by caricatures of them, so to say. Ibe 
Dandelions facing page 20, and anotne 
cut of Marsh Marigold, facing pag« 
are examples of what we mean by 
absence of true colour in the re r\':f 
duction. If plants arc figured m w 1 
they should be true in colour, and that tn k.,^:, 
is possible we have seen in old books, 
would be much better to reproduce them i k 1 1 . 

black and white. At the same time ** . 

pleased to see that the letterpress m ** 
printed, and the paper used ifi not the cuy* 
loaded stuff 60 popular at the present day. 


fc,.' 


• " Nature’* Own Garden, ' b* M*od V. C3*rk* 

J. M. Dent end Co , 29 and 30, B*dford-*tw*t, WC. . 
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GARDEN WORK. j border is ft grand Rose in a cool-house. It 

- j is still the best yellow Rose, but of rather 

Outdoor garden.—There has been ft con- delicate constitution, even more 60 than in 
iiderable demand for climbing and Rambler ^e P ast — at I think so. Liquid' manure 

Bcses for arches, and the pergola idea is ma y ke given to nil flowering plants with 
growing. Plants established in pots may be abundance of roots. I think there is Borne 
planted at any time during summer, and it is advantage in varying the stimulants occaeion- 


fonvenient to have all climbers in pots, as 
new gardens are being made at all seasoDs. 
It is only a question of mulching and water¬ 
ing when required. It is somewhat risky to 
move large specimens now- unless they have 
lisd some preparation in previous years, 


j ally. Soot-water gives a dark colour to the 
foliage, and potash and superphosphate add 
the fibre or firmness to the growth. The 
double Primulas are useful for cutting, and 
are best propagated by earthing up the bases 

r ___ j _ with rough Peat, chopped Sphagnum, and 

There is no difficulty in moving large" trees sharp sand pressed firmly round the base and 
and ahrubs that have been transplanted a kept reasonably moist. When roots have 
yeirorco ago, and the roots pruned a little ! F° rme d, the rooted portions can be taken 
to ensure a compact ball with plenty of off and potted separately, placing in a 

u fibrous roots. Violas may be planted now, I oioderately warm pit or frame, ventilated as 

‘i ’: but if the position is a dry and porous one [ n «c«6<sary to prevent damping. Seeds of 

!•£' bun a layer of cow manure in the beds to Chinese Primulas, including the semi-double 
bold up the moisture and encourage the roots varieties, should be sown now or shortly in a 
■ downwards. All kinds of flower seeds may heat, covered with glass, shaded with 

be 6own now if the land is in suitable P a P €r > and kept reasonably moist. Cannas, 

condition. Many Wallflowers are small, Begonias (tuberous and others) should receive 
" - especially where sown late, and if cut back I attention now, the tuberous section potted 
they will* make good plants for early flower- on an(1 the fibrous-rooted section increased 
ing nest season. There is no better time than by cuttings in heat. Heaths and Epacrises 
the present for sowing all kinds of hardy should be pruned into shape as they go out of 
' plants, or to propagate by division. In some bloom. If Camellias require any pruning now* 
_ gardens Carnations are sometimes grown in I le the time to doit. Acacias also will require 

iwfo TIiMK nl.nl. -_O • I _. •!, , Anma nriiriinnr 


pots. Three plants in an 8-inch pot will make 
a nice specimen. Sweet Teas may be gown 
for succession. 

Fruit garden.—So far ns this immediate 
district is concerned I do not think the frost 
has done much harm, but the blossoms are so 
numerous that a little thinning will be bene¬ 
ficial. The Pear-trees are very full of 
blossom, and half the flowers may be thinned 
with advantage. Years ago we experimented 
m thinning the blossom-buds in n small w ay, 
»nd if time had permitted we should have 
carried the matter further, as we thought 
there was some advantage in it; hut there is 
alwajs a pressure of work in the spring. 
Peaches and Apricots on south walls will 
wnefit from a 6oaking of water occasionally 
if the weather continues dry. Peaches under 
» double thickness of fishing-nets are quite 


some pruning. 

Greenhouses (top-dressing).— There are 
times when a top-dressing is pretty well equal 
to repotting, but the materials composing the 
top-dressing should be suited to the needs of 
the plants. Pretty well all soft-wooded plants 
will be benefited by a top-dressing of loam, 
leaf-mould, and a little artificial manure, 
something that will act quickly, such as 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, about 
2 lb. to the bushel. The roots will soon find 
it, and its effect will soon become visible. If 
liquid manure is given too often 6ome harm 
may be done, but moderate top-dressing will 
be beneficial without any risk of souring the 
soil. If hard-wooded plants are top-dressed 
at all they must be dealt with in a very care¬ 
ful manner. Good peat, with just a slight 
flavouring of guano, or something that does 


safe, and as the trees get plenty of ventila not contain lime in any form, will often nave 
lion 111* .xi. 8 - f UI venuia- • • i nr „. r a i;h 1« tlm 


giving a larger shift. A little of the surface 
may be removed when top-dressing is given. 

Stove (shade). — Recently-potted plants 
must have shade on bright days, and enough 
J moisture in the atmosphere to make the con¬ 
i' ditions for growth suitable. Do not use the 
' syringe if the water is hard or contains lime. 
It is better if the water is of the same tem¬ 
perature as the house, but I do not regard 
this as absolutely necessary. I have used 
town water direct from a tap in the house, 
and the plants thrive with it. If they did 
not I should make an alteration, and I have 
known others working under similar con¬ 
stable garden.— Sow Marrow Peas in djtions. Ventilation must be given when the 
trenches, with a thin laver of manure mixed thermometer approaches 80 dogs., but plants 
with the soil in the bottom of the trench. The wi U not thrive at this season in a draught. 

Recently-potted plants will not require much 
w ater till the roots have entered the new soil. 

Lata vineries. —The late Vines are now 
growing freely, and tying down, thinning, 
and stopping sublaterals will soon need atten¬ 
tion. vines in eool-hcuses show the bene¬ 
ficial effects of last year’s sunshine. Black 
Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, and Sweet- 
waters will ripen well without artificial heat, 

I but late Grapes, especially Muscats, Gros 

_ iIJ<llM 1 Column, and Alicante should have a little fire 

p°P of »et and Carrots if not already done, heat till the weather is settled in June, as it 
> arsnips sown now arc not quite so large as is better to push matters a little now than use 
yearly-sown crop, but they are of better 1 much fire heat in the autumn. The roeaiy- 
and not so hard and coarse. Make I bug is the worst peet in the vinery, and when 
plantations of Globe Artichokes and it enters a house it is difficult to get rid cf it. 
bm new beds of Asparagus. Yearling ; It will soon be moving now if it is in the 
Pwu are best for permanent beds. Give 1 house, and it is a good plan to keep a small 
TO of room. The old-fashioned grave-like bottle of methylated spirit* and a camel s- 
favour > a « they are too much hair brush handy. 

Ciulifl* an< ^growth is spindly and weak. I Melons In frames.— The Cantaloupe Melon 
B ;; S r8 m , a y be sown tfiinljrin ehallow, does well in a frame placed on a genial hot- 
10 Li* tenches, and the plants thinned to bed This was grown a goed deal in the past, 
e or , 12 belies apart, and when large and produced large fruits. For some reason 
if nJfl U P an d mulched and watered it is not so much grown now. The flavour 

Dl»nt« €6 ff r ^‘ ® ow Celtuce and other salad rnay not be so gcod as that of the more 
oft€n - recently introduced hybrids, but the plants 

Conservatory. --Roses in pots and planted are hardier and are not so subject to disease 
til * rc Plentiful. Marechal Nie} in a good or insects as the more delicate varieties. The 


growth is hardj? and clean, 
li studding may soon begin in a moderate 
ont; i sufficient thinning has been done, 
tore must be one good shoot left at the base 
of each bearing branch and a good leader. 
, l€ad , er raa y be pinched when a foot or so 
•j growth hn6 been made. The young shoots 
b^ thinned. If Figs are grown in 
J P° rous border against a south wall, when 
jj ** alh « r water and mulch will lie 

P Hi- Strawberries in low, damp eitua- 
iwm sometimes suffer from spring frosts, 
specially Royal Sovereign, which flowers 


»ua way i« to prepare all the trenches now 
dsow the Peas in succession as required, 
renches should also be* prepared for Celery 
j brek*. Of course, Turnip-rooted Celery 
J * not require trenches. Cardoons may 
rather wider trenches, and be planted 
bI*!?* 8 apart in lh * tenches. The earliest 
P, f s ar< ; ral ^d in small pots under glass, 
in u F cr °ps the seeds may be inserted 

patcies in the trench, three seeds in a 
E?.'™ to be removed. Sow main 
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red-spider is a troublesome pest on the 
foliage, hut it generally appears when the 
plants have been neglected as regards 
moisture and ventilation. All fruiting plants 
delight in a firm root-run, and I think good 
Melons cannot be grown when firmness is 
absent. The best compost for this is a rather 
heavy loam, slightly enriched with pot¬ 
ash and phosphates. The grow th must be 
kept thin and the fruit* set when ready. 

Various fruits. — The Cape Gooseberry 
(Physalis edulis), the Guava, and the Passicn- 
frnit (Passiflora edulis), are useful when many 
dishes of fruit are required. I have worked 
in gardens where uncommon fruits were 
grown. Everybody did not eare for them, 
but they extended the dessert. At the game 
time and place we fruited the Banana, and it 
! generally ripened about the time of the 
shooting, when a large dessert was required. 
Many of the visitors who had been abroad, 
and saw the Bananp, ripening, could 
appreciate it. It is net difficult to grow'. 

! Bananas require warmth and moisture. Tne 
best flavoured Passion-fruit was obtained in 
the stove. It also fruited freely in the con¬ 
servatory. The Cape Gooseberry will grow 
well in a moderate temperature. The Guava 
I is an evergreen and fruits freely in a cool- 
1 house in a bed of turfy loam. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May Gth .—Mulch and water have been used 
for recently-planted trees and ehrubs. Several 
large shrubs that will have to be moved next 
year have been root-pruned to prepare them 
for removal. A little good soil was placed in 
the trench to encourage young fibres to 6tart 
from the pruned root*. Mulched Sweet Peas 
under glass. This saves watering and adds 
strength to the plants and size to the 
I blossoms. 

May 7th.— Disbudding Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines moderately. Shall look over these 
| trees several times yet. Shall leave the nets 
on a little longer, as fishing-nets admit air 
freely. In looking over the trees Tobacco- 
powder is used where necessary. Tomatoes 
are being planted in cool-houses. Many of 
the plants have been shifted into 5-inch pots, 
and are showing trusses of blossoms. Sub¬ 
tropical plants for bedding have been shifted 
into 5-inch pots to get strong. 

May Sth .—Filled the cracks in the clay on 
grafted trees. Hardy plants are being 
planted, its the soil is in good condition for 
planting now’. Everything is well watered, 
and a little old Mushroom manure placed 
round each plant as a mulch to check 
evaporation. Bedding plants in frames are 
exposed during the day to harden them. 
Calceolarias are being planted out. 

May 9th .—Several thousands of tender 
annuals are grown in boxes, as this saves 
room and the plants do equally well, and in 
some instances better. \Ve used to grow 
large numbers of Lobelias in small pots, but 
now- we use boxes from our fishmonger and 
the plants move well. Petunias and Verbenas 
are started in pots, as they move better out 
of pots. Marguerites also are grown in pots. 
Chrysanthemums are at present in cold 
frames exposed during the day. 

May 10th.— All early-sown hardy annuals 
are thinned as far as possible in showery 
weather. All vegetables are thinned before 
they become crowded, and the hose is in con¬ 
stant use. When the surface is dry Peas are 
sown in succession, as required. Cauliflowers 
and Lettuces are sown thinly and the main 
crop not transplanted. Only the thinnings are 
moved. Lettuces are planted on Celery 
ridges. 

May Uth. — Dwarf French Beans and 
Scarlet Runners have been planted in long 
rows for main crop. Positions have been 
made for Vegetable Marrows. The plants are 
sheltered for the present in a frame, Roses 
are looked over often to destroy grulxs by 
pinching them and dusting Tobacco-powder 
over green-fly. If the dry weather continues 
mulch and water will be used. Beet for main 
crop is being sown. Large root* are not re¬ 
quired. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in- 
serteJ in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should he clearly written oil one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-streety Holbom , London, li.C, Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are rajuired in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent tiich should be on a separate piece of paper, /is 
Gardening has to be sent to press sane d<i\ s in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, florrer, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leai'es and points of shoots are useless ). Xot 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should i>e numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and siie of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. 11 'e hare 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
l eing unripe and otherwise poor. IT* can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Crossing plants M. A. D.) 

‘ * you nre intenvted in. vm* promise 


-If you will tell ii? 


, Your 


ossing _ 

definitely the plant 

von some information of n useful character 
que-tinn is mu« )i too vague ns it jitund*. 

Larkspur disease <L. II. 11".» -The di.-c.ve on 
1 h> Larkspur is the mould known .is Car.o*pora Del- 
pliinti, and you should at once collect nud burn every 
atom of it. even to the extent of rooting up nnd 
♦.liming the entire plant. If possible, apply a lighted 
v*i*p of straw or paper to tin* plant where it .stand*, 
and in this wav prevent tin* distribution of the 
mature spores, subsequently destroying the plant and 
not a little of the Mirfaee .soil around by burning. 

Irises diseased (\tr». M". Duro Uoare ),—Your 
Irises have U< u attacked by a fungus common to the 
Iris. You ought to have moved the plant* to frrMi 
quarters immediately you noticed signs of the di-.a e 
Cut off nil the diseased parts and plant in fresh 
quarters nil the pieces that are not hi any way 
nffpeted. Do this .u* soon after blooming n» you can. 
or you may do so at once. Iris.-* should he dhuM 
and given fr«-li quart r* every third year at leant, 
as the .soil gits impoverished, thus causing ditcuic 
and failure. 

Beeds germinating IS. P. Rowland*).-The lime 
greatly depends upon fne quality of the aeeds. their 
freshness, how harvested, how kept, and other aueh 
1 hing<. The M»eds of Aubrietia* and blue Primroses, 
jf good and fre^h, germinate in a few weeks, the first 
named oQen in a month. Auriculas may come in two 
months or nine, depending very much on their sec¬ 
tions. Border Auriculca usually spring up quickly. 
It is impossible to suggest, since so much bangs upon 
so little—age of seed and vitality in particular. Keep 
all coal and uniformly moist. but not wet. Shade so 
that frequent watering*^irc not needed. 

Increasing Fandnnus Veitehi (T. C. Clare).- 
You fay nothing a? to what conveniences you li.ivo 
for rooting the suckers, and unless you have a pro¬ 
pagating frame with a brisk bottom heat, it is use¬ 
less for you to attempt Increasing this plant. Assum¬ 
ing. however, that you have the convenience for root¬ 
ing the suckers, then you may detach them now, take 
off a few of the bottom leave*, and put each singly 
into small pots filled with a mixture of half lo.im 
.m l land, and stand in n brisk bottom heat. When 
well rooted they may be potted on. using the same 
compost as recommended above and giving them a 
stove temperature. 

Daffodils, lifting (Rothervood) -Thoee could not 
♦*> now lifted with impunity, as growth is not more 
than half completed. Allow the leave* to fully 
mature, and then in July lift, separate, and plant 
thinly in a fresh site in well cultivated soil. The 
drier the soil conditions the greater need for gonerou* 
treatment nnd more frequent transplanting. In cool, 
moist, clay soils the Daffodil remains good for year* 
without attention, but not so in lighter soils, which 
more quickly Income exhausted. Do not plant in 
•• clumps in good soil these thing* will do that 
readily enough. The sparse blooming may lie due to 
impoverished soil and the great heat of 1911. We 
could not say definitely without knowing all the parti¬ 
cular*. 

Raisin* Caladiums from seed nr M Crow¬ 
foot) -Caladiums can Ik*, nnd are, rni*cd in consider¬ 
able number* from seed, ns it is in this way that the 
new varieties are obtained. Of lnte years a firm in 
Brazil ha* raised and distributed many new Cal a 
dium*. some of which have become very popular. On 
the other hand, some of these Brasilian varieties are 
coarse and ineffective, nnd there are undoubtedly far 
too many oi them. Within the last decade or no an 
amateur in the South western district of London has 
raised some beautiful and very refined varieties. 
Many of the older kinds are of continental origin, 
while the Ar *1 of the golden-leaved form* was raised 
by the late Mr. C. K. Bause. when at Chiswick, in the 
Ute sixties. The flowers of the Caladium are pushed 


up just ofter the leave*. They are short and in no 
way rdiowv. but of the usual Arum shape. It Is not 
at all n difficult mutter to convey the pollen of one 
flower to another. 'I lie seed, when ripe, should be 
sown with as little delay o* possible, for. in common 
with many Aroids. It docs not long retain its germi¬ 
nating power. A ringulnr feature in connection with 
the flowering of Caladiums is that, as far as wc know, 
the popular little Cnladtum nr pyrites has never been 
known to flower, although for hybridising a con*ider- 
aide price has bten oth red for a flowering example. 

Flowers for entting (C. H\>. The conditions are 
too exacting, and flowers suitable for cutting in the 
colours you name nud in a border shaded by Oak- 
tr.es arc not numerous. Daffodils, of course, would 
do quite well in spring, and, provided your sail i* 
inclined to nioi-.t clay, may go on for years, but in 
light soils the same plant* w«.uld require to be an¬ 
nually transplanted, probably, and the soil ranch 
enriched The Snake'ahead Fritlllary (Fr.tdlaria 
Melcagria) in variety would succeed qu.te well and 
prove useful for cutting, but the flowers are of purple 
and white, which an* outside your requirements. The 
Crown Imperials embrace orange and yellow shades, 
an I in the cut state an* imposing and useful In the 
boldest arrangements Quite Dear, they may prove 
at times n little object ionahlc. Ixia*. we fear, would 
not do much under the tree shade, sunlight and 
warmth being so much to them. The Day Lille* 
(flemeroeallu Hava. II. fulva, H. Thunbergl. and II. 
Dumorttern might all do for a time, much depending 
upon the amount of shade and the soil. Yellow’ 
Spanish Irises are al o worthy of attention. Of early 
>• llc.w fluwtrs. the Doroniciunt are useful. In a chsc 
of tins kind fuller particulars n# to soil, the amount 
nml den- ty of the *lt*ide, the nearness Of the trees 
to the border, and whether the plants are likely to 
suffer from drip or from the roots of the tree# arc 
alwu)s helpful to the framing at a useful reply. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Injury to Holly-leaves (Mr*. Adam *).— The 
mark? on the Holly- leaves you send u» have been 
caused hy the gnu* of th-* Hoi!v flv (Pliytomyxa 
Aquifnlin). The fly lays her eggs between the skins 
of I he leaves, nud feeds on the interior of the leaves, 
thus catiMUg the >kin to become di* oloured at that 
part. I h« re is nothing to t<e done but pick off the 
infested leav.-e and burn them, but iri the rase of a 
la'pc tree that is impracticable. The trot , are. of 
cour-e. rendered unsightly, but we are not uwaie that 
tliey ure materially injured. 

Conifers in tubs < ITm II Lewi*). — Conifer* in 
pot* or tubs that nr«* suffering from lack of nourish¬ 
ment may. with advantage. I** given a rtmiulant of 
some kind in order to restore them to their normal 
state A mixture of dear manure-water, not too 
strung, and soot-water combined will he of great ser¬ 
vice. The soot greatly n.s<Uts in deepening the tone 
of the foliage The better plnn is to u-c the manure- 
water in a moderately weak state at first, when it 
can bp easily imreaecd in strength If necessary. Kail 
ing the above named stimulants, one of the numerous 
highly nmi entrated manures row so much used may 
be employed. Ac these are very powerful, the instruc¬ 
tions supplied xs itli each should be carefully followed, 
as an excess may prove injurious. 

Portugal Laurels dying ( B. M. Beilin).—Your 
Laurels have l»een attacked by a fungus known M 
8 Le reran rugo.-uni. When onu* a plnut ha* been 
attacked there i* very little chance of saving it. 
Th- affected lira riches should be cut out and nt once 
burned, but if there ore nigus of the disease all over 
the plant, then the in>t way is to grub it up nnd 
burn it. You sliuuld lit once go over all the bushes 
and take out any branches winch seem unhealthy or 
have any signs of the fungu* on them. Spraying' the 
biiehcs would not be of the slightest use in killing 
the fungus, but spraying the healthy bushes with 
some fuugieide at the tunc the fungus spore* arc 
floating about in the air would kill tho*e which 
settled on them. It m difficult to say when that is. 

FRUIT. 

Vines in bloom (.V.).—Whilst the Black Ham¬ 
burgh Vines are iu bloom the temperature of the 
house should Ik* kept n little higher than usual, and 
the atmosphere drier, and nir should be admitted at 
the top of the Iioum* on all favourable o’caioons. It 
i» a good plan about-mid-day to give the Vine rods 
ft sharp blow or two With the lurid This W II catMM 
the distribution of tho pollen and ensure a good net. 
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Peach-leaves blistered <C\ Gouldburn )-Your 
Peach-tree leave* are *ufferiDg from A.hat i» tom 
as blister, which h due to cold, cutting vund* 
never find this trouble on tree# under cla-a. Ju 
only remedy i* to pull off the h»d Icnw or that 
portion of them which I* affected before the Niger, 
become big. With more genial wevtlxr, the trr« 
will cease to produce su:h leaves, and the rub**™ 
growth will be healthy, though in *ono> teawov fi* 
damage done is sufficient to ruin the crop Tht oah 
reined) is to grow the tree* on a wall that has ihi 
least exposure to such wind*. Pcmhc* *re malb 
grown on the warmest wall* in the garden, with u* 
result that they start early into growth. TWv* 
get, from warm, balmy days, change* to frort c- 
cold, biting winds, which Injure the leave* and rjuw 
them to blister. This has evidently happened in jour 
raw, lienee the trouble. We do not reply to qiKnu 
by post. See our rule* to correspondent*. 

VEGETABLES. 

Wireworm destroying IB. V firIIi»V-Tou mu- 
not do better than try sas-litne, applying tin* it it* 
rate of 2 bushel* to 3 rods of ground, putting it <to«ti 
in heaps and then spreading it evenly over the *nI 
Let it lie thus for a month, and then dig it in. Yon 
must not crop the ground so treated for at ka*t 
three* month*. Kape-cake is alto a good trap Borv 
small pieccB Just below the soil to attract the tiry- 
worme. You might hIm> bury email slice** of M»- 
gold*. Turnips, Potatoes or Carrot* below the ir- 
face, a small akewer being stuck into each piece to 
show where U is buried. These trap* rbotiVJ 
examined every morning. Vnporite and aptente an* 
also gcxnl remedies, digging these into the soil »o-ord- 
ing to the instructions given with each. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

A. S .-See note on “Pond weed »nd copper sul¬ 
phate,*' in this issue, page 2*1.— A. Goei.-lt t> very 
difficult to give a satisfactory answer. «o mu.h <! 
pending on vour business capabilitiei and vour In » 

U*d’.'e of the trade.-Buckfiunt.-Frooi our own tv 

perionee we should say that the du.-t which i- h*- 
preenated with the tar lodge* on the leatei of tli<* 
plant? and causes the injury. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.- Mr*. 4<pin*I!.-l. Jfrrrla 
jairanioR f! ill : 2. The Orange B.ill-tr;e (fiuddlrj 
glotiosu); .3, Berb.rix ,*p., ple.sm? nerd in llowfr. 4, 
Corydalis lutea: 5. Kindly v-nd in flower.—.Vorllr 
Oion - Regret we are unable lo name the plant from 
the dried up specimen you »<*nd u <~-J. Jmjtl.-l, 
Blood root (Sanguinaria can«iW 2 *U»: 2 . Corydal* 
so I Id a : .H. Tim Spurge Ln"rel iDaphne l.aureoiv 1 - 
L. C. Abbott .—Skimmia Js|>onica <true) often krujwti 

a? Skimmia oblata.- Prince*» dc Rohan.—Male cat 

kin* of the common or the Hop Hornbeam, but *<■ 
think the common one. This latter i& Carpimw Bftu- 
Iu*. the Hop Horntveam is Ostrva carptnifolia.— 
Mr* Bottomley.— Rone flower*: Lonicrra tabrn'i; 
yellow flowers: Iavnii. v era Xylostenm. 

Names of fruit.— Fred Frunkfin.-Appl* Lcnl 
Burghloy. _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Amos Perry. Enfield. Middlesex .^-Lift of Bert ad 

Border Plant*. 

Ernst Denary. Erfurt.— Catalogue of VrgttaWtmi 
Flower Seed*. 

John R. Box, Croydon .-Garden Guide of Stt4*. 
Begonia*, etc. 

Char. Lew in Cirtis. Chatteris, Cambridge. 
Potato Li»t for 1912. 

A. W. t; a maun, Ltd., Holborn. H.C.—Horfirufiirral 
Catalogue. 

CtARKNCB ELLIOTT. Six Hills Nursery, Stevenigr - 
Li*t of Rock and Hardy Plant*. 

Books received.—" Gardening for the Iimoratit.' 
hy Mrs. C. W Earle and Misa Ethel Cate. Price U. 
m*t. Macmillan and Co.. St. MartinV-*trwt. Lowk«- 

-'* Annual*: Hardy and Half hardy.” With right 

coloured nlatns. Pneent day gardening scries. 1 < 
and K. C. Juek, «’>7, Long Acne, WC.— "British 
Orchids: How to Tell One from Another." By Cel 
J. S. K. Mackenzie; illustrated by Miss A. Pon*™i) 
Unwin Bros, 27. Pilgrim-Street. K.C. 

You have missed 

One of the purest pleasures of Jifc 
if you do not know the delights of 

Rock Gardening on Bees’ Plan. 

It is not like the fleetinff joys of summer, gone with the 
first breath of frost. There is unbounded interest tna 
pleasure in the rock garden from one year’s end to 
other. Jack Frost loves the Alpine plants. He puts 
most delightful frills round the edges of the leaves, a?®- 
leaves iike it. A good many bluvh quite ctimson in 
nutumn, and retain the colour until spring. 

It is a mistake to think that you cant s |* rt 
Gardening unless you have a large garden ana * 
brickbats. You can rommence on a piece cl K 

§ feet square, without any stones at all. 

8/6 sent to Bees will pm you ,n possession 
oiled ion of 25 first-iaie plants and their Catalkigti 1 . 

I Is ) on how to start w ork, or you may nave tne * 
nt gratis post free. * 

BEES, LTD.-175b, LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Andrcsace sarmentosa.-Tlm ia one of 

the most free-flowering of its family, anti is a 
little more easily grown than most of them. I 
have never seen it in such healthy groups as 
at Friar Park, where it is quite free in 
groups,-W. 

Aubrietia Peter Barr.— I have a nice plant 
cl this high up on one of my rock garden 
mounds, in a poor, hard soil, and fully ex¬ 
posed. It is at present a picture, with its 
’rod-sized, deep purple flowers of the richest 
hue, and quite full of bloom. A friend in 
England tells me that it is the same in his 
garden, and another, who visited my garden 
the other day, and who has an opportunity 
of seeing all the new Aubrietias, was de¬ 
lated with this variety.— S. Arnott. 

Magnolia Bronzon.-Th is is believed to 

r? Italian hybrid, and is a fine, stately 
ftind. It flowered with me after M. Yulan, 
*uich had been touched by frost, and 
eseaped the frost. A bud in the house in a 
V! 6 * i« fine to see. and the bush itself lias 
roomed very well. I got mine from a 
nursery on the Continent. I do not know if 
it is in any of our shrub nurseries, but it 
deserves to be so. We hope to give an illus¬ 
tration of it soon.—W. 

Blue wood Anemone (A. Robinsoniana) 
UWW Azaleas.— At Brook House, in Sussex, 
w other day, j gaw a c fi arm | n g effect 
< this growing under Azaleas, a good 
of using beautiful spring plants which 
come inU) bloom before the main occupants 
0 the beds. And it is well not to plant 
Mjeas too closely. Some of them have very 
« net and good forms, and keeping them 
rather open shows them to better effect.— 

Androsace pyrenalca (April 27th. page 

- )• I gave this in mv book, “Le Plantes 
A pmwet leur Culture,” page 73, as a chalk- 
.1 J’* 1111 , as it grows on silicons rocks 
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centage of trees only comes true from seeds. 
It may, however, be increased in a similar 
manner to ordinary varieties of Apple by ■ 
grafting or budding upon Apple stocks. As a 
change from the usually-planted flowering 
trees, it is well worth selecting, whilst where 
collections of the various kinds of Pyrus are 
encouraged it ought certainly to form one of 
the number. 

Exochorda grandiflora (the Pearl-bush).— 
This handsome shrub is now in full bloom, 
and forms an object of great beauty. 1 
planted it some nine years ago, when it was 
but a small specimen. Now it is a round- 
headed bush, some 8 feet in height, and as 
much through in the widest part. The soil is i 
a heavy loam, in which it both roots freely 
and makes an abundance of young growth 
each season, which never fails to flower. It 
is flowering more profusely than usual this 
year, a fact which is due, no doubt, to the 
thorough ripening the wood received last 
season. I have seen it recommended some¬ 
where as being a suitable subject for grow ¬ 
ing against a wall, and can well imagine that 
it would then succeed even better than it 
does as a bush in the open. Jf not formally 
trained it would, I feel sure, form a delight¬ 
ful object when in bloom. It may not be 
generally known that the Mock Orange does 
well when loosely trained against a wall. 1 
have a portion of an old stone wall so 
covered, and the plant will, in a week or ten 
days’ time, be in full bloom. A. W. 

Rhododendron intricatum. The intro 
duetion of this pretty little Rhododendron 
from China a few years ago was the means of 
adding a new colour to the flowers of the 
genus as represented in British gardens. In 
this case they are blue or lilae-Wue, and 
though small individually, they are produced 
freely enough to create a tine effect. Of J 
quite dwarf stature, it forms a compact little 
bush from a few inches to 9 inches or 
12 inches in height, although it is impossible | 
so far to judge of its ultimate stature. The 
leaves are each scarcely more than one-third 
of an inch long, including the stalk, and 
they are curious by reason of the surface 
being covered by tiny excrescences, the 
underside being pitted to correspond. Several 
flowers, each one about •£ inch across, apjioar 
in small terminal heads in April. Specially 
suited to the rock garden, this charming little 
plant will doubtless become very popular ns 
it gets better known, and for any garden whore 
dwarf rock-garden shrubs are encouraged 
it ought certainly to l)e secured. Being one 
of the kinds which root well from cuttings 
there need be no reason why a stock of plants 
should not be quickly obtained. —D. 

Cornus Nuttalli.- An opportunity occurs 
at the present time of seeing blossoms of 
this western North American Dogwood, for 
two plants in the Cornus collection at Kew 
are each producing a few blooms. Though 
beautiful as individual flowers, they offer but. 
a faint suggestion of the glory of a well- 
developed specimen such as one sees de¬ 
scribed in American publications. It there 
forms a forest-tree, usually 40 feet to 60 feet, 
but sometimes 100 feet high, with a trunk 
up to 2 feet in diameter. Sargent, in his 
"Silva of North America,” describes the 
flowers as being jnore beautiful and con¬ 
spicuous than those of any other tree of the 
Pacific States. As is the case with the other 
so-called flowering Dogwoods, the most. 
Conspicuous part is not the flower proper, 
but the four attendant bracts, which in the 
early stages are yellowish-green, but white 
when old. A further period of beauty 
occurs in autumn, for, previous to falling, 
the leaves assume brilliant orange and red 
shades. Unfortunately, Cornus Nuttalli has 
not proved to be so amenable to cultivation 
in this country as one could wish, therefore 
it is a very rare plant. It is, however, well 
worth persevering with, for if it can be got 
to bloom freely it will be a decided acquisi¬ 
tion to any garden.—D. 

Prunus sorrulata.— This Japanese Cherry 
is one of the most ornamental of April and 
May-flowering trees, and as it may bo ob¬ 
tained in a variety of forms, a selection of 
half-a-dozen kinds will give a most effective 
display. Of rather curious habit, it is 


noticeable on account of its long, stout, hori¬ 
zontal branches, which are thickly set \vith 
short spurs, from which the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in great profusion, branches eaeh 
8 feet or 10 feet long being frequently 
covered with flowers from end to end. In 
some cases the flowers are single, in others i 
double, whilst the colour ranges from white 
to pink and red. one form having yellowish | 
white blooms. The greater number of varie- I 
ties is renowned for the size of the flowers. | 
Some good forms are (lore pie no, Watereri, j 
flore luteo pleno, James II. Veitch, and | 
earnea plena. The variety James H. Veitch 
is worthy of special mention on account of 
the rich colour of its red flowers and the 
pretty reddish-brown tint of its young leaves. 
As these trees require no more care than 
the common wild Cherry, there is no reason | 
why they should not lx? found more fre- 
quentlv in our parks and gardens. Avenues 
formed of such free-growing kinds as 
Watereri and James II. Veitch would be most 
effective when the trees reach a good size. 

Rhododendron Luscombei. The aim of 

some of our foremost raisers of garden 
Rhododendrons has been to procure varie¬ 
ties with shapely, conical trusses of flowers, 
such as are found in the various varieties 
which tontain a large percentage of li. i 
catawbiense blood, anil they have been in¬ 
clined to l<M»k askance at kinds with loose 
trusses which do not come up to their 
standard. There are, however, numerous 
very lovely varieties belonging to the latter 
class, ami they are well worth attention ' 
when a selection is being made. R. Lus- 
combei belongs to this number, and when ! 
seen at its best in April it. is a charming | 
object. A hybrid between R. Fortunei and 
R. Thomsoni, its flowers are intermediate in 
character between those of the parents, for, 
whilst the wide mouth is suggestive of R. 
Fortunei, the tubular shape of the lower part. | 
resembles that of R. Thomsoni. A fully- 
expanded blossom is nearly 3 inches across 
and the same in length, the colour l>eing j 
deep pink. Four or five flowers usually ap 
jear together in loose trusses, but more or j 
css may be found. Its early flowering some¬ 
times proves its undoing, for the blossoms j 
may fall a prey to a night’s frost. For this 
reason it. is as well to give it a sheltered 
corner where it will be well shaded from 
the east. — D. 

Note from Bucks.—T am glad to see your 
note in last week’s issue about Clematis 
aipina. It is strange bow seldom one sees 
it in garden.^ for, besides being perfectly ! 
hardy, it is a very easy thing to increase. I 
have got dozens of plants scrambling up i 
Hollies and other shrubs, and they are just ! 
coining into bloom. Do you grow Adlmnia | 
cirrho,sa, syn. Coryclalis fungosa? It climbs 
up to the top of Rhododendrons, etc., 7 feet 
or 8 feet high. The foliage is extraordinarily 
pretty, quite like a Maiden-hair Fern, anil 
the flowers are also pretty. I see Nicholson 
calls it a biennial, but I find the best way is 
to treat is as an annual and nvi<e every 
year from seed, which ripens well. I am sur¬ 
mised to see complaints about Iris retieu- 
ata not flowering well this year. Mine were 
better than I have ever seen them. I planted 
some I. iberiea laM autumn, and, to my great j 
joy, have got several blooms. VVhat a lovely 
thing it is. Also I see one or two blooms of 
Susiana are coming, but I doubt there being 
any results next year. In the meantime, it. is 
great fun trying things. Then I see you 
talk of Caltha polvpeiala as being absolutely 
hardy. I must try it. I always thought, 
judging by the price, that .'t must lie miffy. 
More and more I find what a lot of damage 
the frosts we had on the 10th and 11th (6 dogs, 
and 9 degs.) have done to our things. Many I 
Azaleas are ruined, and all sorts of things 
cut.—R. Y. 

Lachenalia Nelsoni. —As shown at a meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
March 26th, this Lachenalia well proved its 
right to be regarded as one of the best of the 
genus, and a delightful flowering bulb for the 
greenhouse. Another recommendation is 
that it can be purchased at a comparatively 
cheap rate. The Lachenalias are among the 
many South African bulbs that might with 
advantage be more often grown than they now 


are. The Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianaa, andcucli 
' like are nil delightful for greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, and furnish a decided breakaway from 
the usual occupants of that structure. A mis¬ 
take frequently made in connection with all 
these bulbs is that, being included in the 
nurserymen’s autumn lists of bulbs, the pur 
chasing of them is often put off too late, as 
they, the Laehenalias especially, need to be 
potted in the first half of August. If they 
are kept, as often happens, in dry paper bags, 
till long after that time, they naturally 
deteriorate, and consequently the floral dis¬ 
play is inferior. Another point of great im¬ 
portance w here the<-*e bulbs are grown is to 
remember that their cultural requirements 
do not end immediately the flowers are over, 
as when this happens it is necessary to build 
up the bulb for another season’s display. 
Owing to this they must have a good light 
place assigned them, and lie as regularly sup¬ 
plied with water before they go naturally to 
rest ai3 they were previous to flowering.—X. 

New Zealand Flax.— Apropos Mr. Buchan 
Hepburn’s experience of Phormium tenax 
flowering with him in East Lothian, local cir¬ 
cumstances (possibly variety) appear to make 
a wide difference, inasmuch as for 6ome years 
1 have had under observation two noble 
clumps of P. tenax on the Ulverton-road, 
Dalkov, a "pet” spot on the Dublin coast, 
which, during that time, have not flowered, 
and ns with these so with numerous smaller 
clumps common enough here, in contradis¬ 
tinction to P. t. Colensoi (the Powerscourt 
var.), which flowers annually. Mr ex 
perience of lifting 1*. tenax was at the Irish 
International Exhibition in 1907, when a 
quantity in the grounds had to be trans 
planted, all of which flowered that year, but 
have not done so since. Apropos Mr. Rogers' 
note re the economic value of the flax, and my 
previous note, replying from memory of the 
discussion I had with the i\ew Zealand Com¬ 
missioner in charge of the exhibits at the 
Irish Exhibition, and in which specimens 
were shown from the raw to the manufac¬ 
tured article, it has only thus far been 
availed of for cordage and ropes, including 
ship’s cables. The finest sample shown, how¬ 
ever, wns hand prepared by the Maoris, who 
take infinite pains by pounding the leaves on 
stones in running water to bring it to the 
finest and silkiest stage it is capable of—too 
costly a method for general use, and com¬ 
pared with which the mni’liine-niade article 
is conn-*?, and also far inferior to Manila 
hemp.—K., Dublin. 

Apple Calloway Pippin. -Through the 
kindness of a gentleman residing in the 
north I have quite recently been the reci¬ 
pient of some typical fruits of this very old. 
but valuable, late-keeping Apple. Some 
little time back the merits of Galloway 
Pippin formed the subj.et of some iK>t<* 
which appeared in this journal, and all that 
was then said in its favour I am now in & 
position to endorse. The fruits sent ine arc 
quite firm, and the flavour excellent, ant, 
from their condition, I can quite under¬ 
stand, ns the donor informs roe, that it is an 
Apple which will keep till the end of May- 
The late Dr. Hogg, in "The Fruit- ManilaI, 
erroneously states that it is in use till 
end of January. He also describes it ** , 
kitchen Apple, but the quality is so gwx 
that it is worthy of being classed as a defse 
fruit.—A. W. 


- Some time ago I wrote a note con- 

‘rning this local Apple — sometimes- 
link in mistake, called Croft-an- Rign ' 
hich I referred to its keening qualities, n 
pril 16th I saw a well-kept lot o ti¬ 
pple, firm, well coloured, and sound, aw 
f appearance the fruit will keep for a co 
derable time yet. The flavour is very 
► late in the season, but, of course no 
iual to that which the Apple 
xnuary and February. The fruii« i in ij 1 
on were grown in the gardens of Mr • 
ornel, at Broughton House, K 
•ight, who has one of the finest epw * 

' this old Apple which I have »een- 
bleak, exposed position the Ga ) 

ippin has no equal, an<i , ex . 

nres to be better ltoown to be plan 
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named, it forms branches 2 feet to 3 feet 
long, the branches and leaves being covered 
with grey hairs. The large, scarlet flowers 
are peculiar by reason of a black or dark- 
purple blotch which occurs on the upper 
petal. Four to seven flowers are borne to¬ 
gether from the leaf nxils, the flowering 
period lasting from Anril until late autumn. 
People who have hitherto been unable to 
grow this plant satisfactorily would do well 
to try the following method of culture: — 
Treat it as a biennial. Seeds may be sown 
any time between March and May in Light 
loamy soil in a warm greenhouse. Atthesame 
time sow seeds of the Bladder Senna (Colu- 
tca arborescens) singly in small pots. When 
seedlings of both are a few' days old cut the 
Clianthus off just above the soil with a very 
sharp knife or razor. Pare a little off each 
sido to form a wedge-shaped cut. Slit a 
young Colutoa down between the seed leaves, 
and insert the Clianthus scion in the form 
of an inverted saddle graft. Stand in a close 
and warm case, and the union of stock and 


included in the genus Sophora. “ The Dictionary 
of Gardening ” gives it as a variety of 8ophora 
tetraptera, whereas in the “ Kcw Hand List ” it is 
regarded as synonomoud with that species. Whether 
such is the case or not. it La certainly more generally 
known as Kdwardsia grandiflora. The flowers, which 
never open to the same extent as in many of the 
Legnminos®, are yellow. Their pendulous nature 
gives to a specimen in full bloom a very graceful 
•appearance. To see this at its best it is necessary 
to go to the extreme West of England or to some 
equally favoured clime, where it will stand outside 
without injury. In the southern counties of England 
it may be grown outside against a wall. —X. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Two epscies of Clianthus are met with in 
gardens, one being a native of New Zealand 
and the other of Australia. As the common 
name implies, the flowers are of a very 
showy character, and rank with those of the 
most gorgeous members of the Pea family, 
to which they belong. Both have a scandent, 
or trailing, habit, but in many respects they 
are different in character and require dif¬ 
ferent methods of culture. 

Clianthus puniceus is a New Zealand 
plant, which forms slender branches, 15 feet 
t*» 20 feet long, with elegant, in any-parted, 
Vetch-liko leaves. The bright-rod flowers 
are a couple of inches or so long, and are 
berne several together, in drooping clusters, 
from the leaf axils. Of peculiar shape, the 
lower petals assume a beak-like character, 
which has led to the adoption of the common 
name of Parrot’s-bill flower in New Zealand. 


SPRING FLOWERING MAGNOLIAS. 
The various spring-flowering Magnolias form 
an important group of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, for in nearly every case the flowers 
are large and showy, whilst they usually 
appear in great profusion. Unfortunately, 
they cannot lie recommended for every gar¬ 
den, but from the midlands southwards and 
in the western counties they may be planted. 
It is not so much severe frost in winter that 
is to be feared, as frosty nights during the 


Clianthus puniceus albus. From a photograph in the Glasncvin Botanic Gardens, April, 1912. 
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raise from’ ls aot a difficult plant to 

he rooted whilst cuttings may also 
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l’ w ne\er ^°"* V ani * ,nt -erestmg plant, it 
dl ®cultr niJ 0 i me on account of the 

ClJ lfimion Of ex P €rienc * with its 

0Q - 0f waller grow th than the last¬ 


flowering season and the early |>eriod of 
grow th, for it is at this latter time that plants 
are most susceptible to injury. As a-rule 
they are planted in the open garden in the 
south of England, Wales, and Ireland, but 
in less favoured localities it not infrequently 
happens that they are grown on walls, where 
they frequently give good results. The time 
of flowering commences in March and con¬ 
tinues until May, though it varies a few 
weeks in different localities and different sea¬ 
sons. 

Planting. — Special care must be taken 
with the planting of Magnolias, for if the 
roots are injured they are apt to die back, 
and the trees suffer accordingly. The roost 
suitable soil for them is well-drained, 
moderately rich loam, but excellent results 
may be obtained in sandy loam, especially if 
a little peat is placed about the roots at 
planting time. Late spring is a good time to 
plant, but care must fye taken to keep the 
bushes or trees well watered until they are 
well established. 

Propagation may be effected by grafting 


scion will take place in about ten days. 
Harden off and grow on in a greenhouse. In 
September place the stronger plants in wire- 
baskets, 18 inches in diameter, using a com¬ 
post of fibrous loam, leaf-mould, a little 
rotten manure, and sand. Be careful wilh 
watering throughout the winter, and about 
the middle of February give a little more 
heat—say, a maximum of 50 degs. By April 
the plants ought to be growing rapidly, when 
a more airy and a fairly sunnv position may 
be given. * Plants grown after this manner 
have been known to carry from forty to sixty 
heads of flowers at one time and to have 
blossomed continuously for seven mouths. 
Several varieties of this species are known, 
but. generally, they are inferior to the type 
in decorative qualities. Although it is pos¬ 
sible to keep plants through a second winter, 
it is not advisabe to do so, as young ones 
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upon etocke of M. acuminata or by layering. 
Seeds are sometimes obtainable, and" when 
this is bo plants may be raised. Such plants, 
however, take longer to come to a flowering 
age than those raised in other ways. 

Magnolia Campbelli.— Tlii« is one of the 
finest of all the species, but unfortunately 
it is also one of the most tender, and 
good examples are few in number. Notable 
ones are to be found in the gardens at 
Abbotebury Castle, in Dorsetshire, and at 
Leonardslce, in Sussex. Attaining the 
dimensions of a large tree, 150 feet high, in 
its home in the Himalaya, it grows upwards 
of 40 feet high iii this country. The deep cup¬ 
shaped flowers, which are bright rose or 
almost crimson in colour, may bo as much as 
9 inches or 10 inches across. For the south¬ 
west counties it is a tree welL worthy of more 
attention. 

M. conspicua, a Chinese and Japanese 
tree, which is sometimes known under the 
name of Yulan, is perhaps the best known of 
the early-flowering kinds, for it has long 
been an inhabitant of our gardens, and 
numerous old trees, 15 feet to 20 feet high, ; 
are to be seen in the vicinity of London. The 
cup-shaped, glistening, white flowers are each 
4 inches to 5 inches in depth, and frngrant. 
Unfortunately a frosty night followed by 
bright sun in the early morning turns the 
edges of tlie petals brown, therefore, when 
selecting ft position for the tree it is ad vis- j 
able to choose one where shelter is afforded 
from north and east. 

M. Kobub. This Japanese specie? grows 
into a moderate-sized tree in its native 
country, but it has not been in cultivation in 
the British Isles long enough to have attained 
any great size, though trees 15 feet to 18 feet 
high are known. Boih leaves and flowers 
closely resemble those of M. stellata in i 
general outline, though there is no multiplica- I 
tion of petals as in that specievs. 

M. obovata. —Many names have been 
given to this Chinese species, one of the com 
monest being M. purpurea, which denotes 
the colour of the flowers. Growing into a 
large bush, 8 feet high and 8 feet to 12 feet 
through, it produces its reddish - purple 
flowers freely during late April and early , 

May. . . . 

M. 8AUCIFOLIA.—This species has only j 
been in cultivation for a few years, but it is 
exceedingly ornamental. Forming a bush of 
moderate dimensions, it bears rather small, 
narrow leaves and white, star-like flowers 
each inches across. The narrowly obovate 
petals are six in number, and the flowers are 
very fragrant. 

M. STELLATA has become very popular 
during the last fifteen years or so, for 
although it has been known for a much longer 
period its merits escaped general notice for 
many years. Growing into a largo, shapely 
bush, it flowers with great freedom from its 
infancy. The glistening, white, star-shaped, 
fragrant flowers are composed of many nar¬ 
row- petals, and averaged sized blossoms are 
about 3 inches across. It is a native of 
Japan, and a pink-flowered variety is some¬ 
times imported from the same country. A 
magnificent bush might have been seen in full 
flower near the Ferneries at Kew during the 
last week of March. 

Hybrids.— A number of hybrids which are 
said to have originated by the crossing of M. 
conspicua and M. obovata are known. This 
parentage is doubtle-s correct as regards 
some of the forms, but it is questionable 
whether at least one other species has not 
had a share in the production of the hybrids, 

M. Soulangeana is one of the best known 
of tJie hybrids, and visitors to Kew have for 
many years past been used to seeing a large, 
well-grown tree in the Azalea Garden. That 
particular specimen has not failed for the 
past twenty years to produce a wealth of 
blossoms each spring. flowering usually 
about a fortnight later than M. eonspicua, it 
keeps in bloom for a longer period. The 
ground colour of the flowers is white, but the 
outside of the petals is flushed with purple. 
M. purpurea is probably a parent of this tree. 
Other showy trees claiming similar parentage 
are M. Norborti, M. Soulangeana nigra, M. 
speciosa, M. spectabilie, and M. Alexandria. 

t I 


M. Lennei. —Although the parentage of 
this is usually given as M. conspicua and M. 
obovata, the general appearance of the plant 
-and the size and shape of the flowers suggest 
that one of the parents is more likely to be 
M. Gampbelli, for the flowers have much of 
the sha|>e of those of that species, whilst the 
jietals are very large, thick, and fleshy in tex¬ 
ture, and very highly coloured. It seems to 
have been originally noted in Italy, and to 
have been a natural hybrid. 

M. rust ic a YL. RUBRo must be classed 
with the last-named, for its highly-coloured, 
shapely flowers are somewhat similar in 
appearance, though the bush is of stiffer 
habit. It haa been suggested that it was 
raked from seed of M. Lennei. D. 

TIIF STRAWBERRY TREE (ARBUTUS) 
AND ITS FORMS. 

There are several varieties cultivated in 
gardens. 

A. Unedo comtacta, of dense, close habit, 
is well described in the varietal name. A. U. 
iutegerrirna (often called A. rotundifolia) has 
rather rounded leaves, not toothed. A. U. 
microphylla has leaves shaped and toothed 
like the type, but very much smaller. A. U. 
quercifolia, as the name implies, has leaves 
bearing some resemblance to those of an Oak. 
A. U. rubra (A. Croomei) is by far the hand¬ 
somest of all the varieties, bearing pendent 
clusters of rosy red flowers iu early winter 
and continuing in beauty for six weeks or two 
months. There appear to be. two plan is in 
cultivation under this name, as plants have 
been received at Glasnovin ns A. U. rubra 
with flowers much inferior in size and colour 
to those of the true A. Croomei, which is re- 
referred by botanists to A. U. rubra. 

A. hybrida. This is the designation for a 
series of hybrids the produce, of A. An- 
drachne and A. Unedo. There are nome four 
or five forms known in gardens under dif¬ 
ferent names. The leaves, as a rule, are 
broader in proportion to their length, and 
less constantly toothed than in A. Unedo. 
A. Milleri bears large clusters of attractive 
pink and white flowers, and throughout 
December a bush at Glasnevin, 5 feet- high, 
was covered with flowers. A. photiniaefolia 
is a fine form, bearing large handsome leaves 
resembling those of Photinia. Other good 
forms are A. magnifica and A. Rollissoni. 
All flower freely when quite young, and form 
collectively a most useful net of ornamental 
evergreens. In 

A. Andrachne the leaves are up to 5 inches 
or 0 inches long, oblong, nnd scarcely 
toothed. The flowers are greenish-white, 
appearing in early spring. In winter the old 
hark peels off. revealing the newer, ruddy- 
brown bark below. Young plants may need 
some protection in cold districts, otherwise 
this species grows freelv in the open. 

A. canariexsis reaches a fair size in the 
Canary Islands, and it is proving hardy in 
some of the milder counties of Ireland.--J. 
Besant, Irish Gardening. 
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HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS. 

At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 16t.li, a magnificent group of 
cut Rhododendrons was contributed by 
Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, of Tremough. In 
the extreme west of England these Rhodo¬ 
dendrons thrive remarkably well, and their 
beauty at this season is surprising to those 
whose experience of hardy Rhododendrons is 
limited to the colder districts. Several 
species were represented in the group 
referred to, as well as some fine hybrids 
raised therefrom. Particularly noteworthy 
among the species was Falconeri, whose 
magnificent leafage is attractive at all 
seasons. This has very large, compact flower- 
heads, while the individual blossoms are 
creamy white, with a dark stain at the base 
of the interior. Of Rhododendron arboreum 
were noted the typical kind with its rich 
crimson flowers ; R. arboreum roseum, of a 
delightful shade of deep pink; and R. 
arboreum roseura crispum, in which the edges 
of the segments are unusually crisped. Other 
species shown in grand condition included R. 
niveum, w ith round heads of peculiar purple- 
coloured flowers, and leaves remarkable for. 


their white tomentum underneath; the rich 
blood-red R. Thomsoni grandiflorum; R. 
Aucklandi, which in itself a grand Rhododen¬ 
dron, has proved of immeasurable value to 
the hybridist; R. Nuttalli, with very Urge 
trumpet-shaped flowers, in colour white, with 
a yellow centre ; ami K. barhatum, remark 
able for its rich crimson blossoms, while the 
leaf stalks are in most individuals at least 
furnished more or less with large hairs. 

Of the hybrids were noble flowers of one of 
the finest of all hybrid Rhododendrons- 
namely, Gill ’s Triumph, the result of a crow 
between R. Aucklandi and R. Thomsoni. In 
shape and 6ize the blooms partake strongly of 
the Aucklandi character, while in colour they 
more nearly approach the other parent. A 
now variety first shown this season is Cor- 
nubia, which was given an award of merit on 
March 5th. This is a cross between R. 
arboreum and R. Shilsoni, and the bloom* 
are very brightly coloured. Gill’s Goliath, 
showing markedly the influence of R. Arnk- 
Jandi, has large, rich, pink flowers. The 
delicionsly-fragrant A. fragrantissimum, one 
of the hybrids of R. Edgeworthi, and the pale 
yellow R. Broiightoni aureum, were also well 
represented. X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Tan Oak (Quercus donsiflora).— 1 This is 
one of the rarest of the evergreen Oaks, for 
there are very few specimens in .European 
gardens, although there are two examples in 
the Kew collection. The species is a native 
of parts of western North America, being 
met w ith from southern Oregon to the south 
of California at elevations ranging from •*>» 
level, or thereabouts, to an elevation of 
4,000 feet. Jopson, in “ The Silva of Cali¬ 
fornia ” (pp. 235-238), describes it as a com¬ 
mon tree 40 feet to 100 feet, and ofien 
150 feet high, with a trunk 1 foot to 4 feet in 
diameter, freely distributed amongst Red¬ 
woods (Sequoia sompervirens). A picture of 
a treo growing in an open position is given. 
T his represents it as a large, round-headed 
tree with a short trunk. Grown amongst 
coniferous trees, however, it is said to assume 
a more pyramidal outline, with a straight 
trunk carried right to the top of the tree. Its 
leaves are its chief recommendations here, 
for they are covered with a dense white felt 
when young, and even old leaves are grey on 
the under surface. The wood is useful for 
furniture and various other purposes in 
America, but the chief a?fot of the tree is 
its bark, which is in great request for 
tanning. A great deal of waste of wood is 
said to occur through harvesting the bark, for 
the greater number of trees are left to rot on 
the ground after the bark has been collected. 
Jepson mentions an interesting item in regard 
to the acorns—which, ov the way, take two 
summers to mature—for it appears that they 
have been used by the North American 
Indians for grinding into a coarse kind of 
flour which is made into bread. On this 
account the tree has been given the name of 

Squaw Oak. Unfortunately it is less hardv 

than the Holm Oak, and can only be expected 
to thrive in the milder parts of the country.- 
D. 

Wilson's Barberry.-Not the least interesting 
among .‘-pring-flowering shrubs is Berber*. W’lUoui. * 
distinct and valuable variety, and of a dvari 
bushy habit, the yellow flowers being succeeded . 
herrks of a pleasing shade of coral-pink iu auturwi. 
The shrub is of a naturally branching nature, ind 
one. fault is that it tends rapidly to form a *1}®*"* 
which is aggravated by pruning when otwropu 
made t-o reduce it to something resembling ora \' 
The foliage is armed with spines nearly an loco 
which, to some extent, prevent the owtattgM* 
birds on the fruit. 11. Wilsoni is well worthy of nw® 
extended attention.-K. 


Flowering shruns in spring.-* lhM 

ber having seen spring flowering shrubs so line a* ' 
are this year. Undoubtedly, the heat of la*t . 
thoroughly matured the growth. Lilacs, flow p 
Currants, enrlv Rhododendrons. rf^ u ^*'/, a 2 rt ;*nne 

lias are grand, cv a’so are the 

Jasmine and the Wistarias. The last-named!* to 
ceedinglv beautiful, and the Laburnum* prom 
be equally so.-Boirne Vale. . ^ 

Double-flowered Cherries. -The di«< <(jr 
ties of the Japanese Cherry are valuable p*- 
the embellishment of the «pr^ 

In some gardens in Bournemouth. t he J‘®|* “, r |[ 
of blossom on many trees growing under the 
blue green branches of the Pme*. Astt > . . ^ 
what difficult matter to cultivate «f 

flowering shrubs satisfactorily 
Pine-tree*, it Is well worth uotmg thnt thc 
flowered Cherry succeeds so well.-G. u- 
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AND FLOWERS. 

OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PLANTING EARLY FLOWERING 
' CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

_ time has arrived when the early-flower- 

Wk. outdoor Chrysanthemum may be eafely 
■BdN- Many grower# have already put 
BBweii rooted* plants that have been har- 
^Eed off preparatory thereto, and at the 
tine of writing, notwithstanding cold and 
■png winds, these appear none the worse. 
This proves that early-flowering plants are 
often unduly coddled. Some of the beet 
mots that I have seen this season are the 
of the division of the old stools. These 
pieces are ideal. The old plants were 
from the open border immediately they 
to make free growth, and at that stage 
i of such sorts as Mme. Marie Masse and 
Uports—and there are many other sorts 
which may trace their origin to this excellent 
tHriety that can lie lifted and divided with 
the greatest ease. The divided portions were 


long as the house was freely ventilated the 
young plants continued to thrive. I have 
seen huge batches of plants in small pots 
growing in this fashion until the planting-out 
time in May. The plants so grown have 
never done so well as one might expect them 
to do considering the.y have been grown in 
pots. The fault lias been that the growth has 
not been sufBcienily hardened ofF preparatory 
to the actual planting, and from close observa¬ 
tion 1 am convinced that the^e stronger¬ 
growing, outdoor Chrysanthemums do not I 
take kindly to cultivation in pots. They need I 
a free root-run, and for this reason a different 
system of dealing with the plants in the early 
part of the year is essential. Latterly, the 
cold-frame treatment has been observed in 
several establishments with distinct success, j 
The cuttings have been inserted either in j 
boxes or in shallow beds of 6oil made up on J 
the side benches of low-pitched houses, and 
rooting has been both rapid and satisfactory. 
So soon as the young plants begin to show a 
disposition to grow- away freely, and all | 
danger of really severe frost is over, the , 
plants are lifted and replanted in cold frames 


I the rows, and the rows should be a similar 
I distance asunder. Abodt Z feet will meet the 
, needs of the pompons. Groups in the hardy 
border are most effective if the size of the 
' group varies in proportion to the size of the 
j border. Plant in groups of three, six, or 
more plants, confining each group to one 
variety. Selections have been given in these 
pages from time to time in the earlier months 
of the year, and to these the reader’s atten¬ 
tion may be very well directed. When order¬ 
ing plants from the specialist, would-be 
growers would be well advised to request 
them not to shake the soil from the roots, as 
so many of them do, because of the extra cost 
for carriage. It would be far better to pay a 
little more in order that the soil should be 
retained. E. G. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK GARDEN AT PADDOCKHURST. 
The illustration is part of an addition to the 
rock garden at Paddoekhurst, Sussex, com- 
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dibbled into a cold-frame, and in a short time 
wy became well rooted, so that the lights 
could be removed entirely after a week or 
*°. Under such treatment development was 
u u L nt * a 6turd y 1°^ plants resulted. 

ucn the same treatment might be very well 
accorded to cuttings rooted in orthodox 
«hion. It used to be the custom with 
^toyfianthemnm specialists to root the 
cu tings in a fair amount of heat in shallow 
toss. Under this system of culture the root- 
fj*** ra P I( *> but unless the rooted cuttings 
re carefully tended they became weak and 
i, P*°®pects of a successful issue consider- 
’•* * €s, ^ n «d. As soon as convenient the 
J Plants were potted up individually into 
u. bO'®. and 6tood on the side 

greenhouse. When the plants 
8 icely established they were removed to 
1 conditions that prevailed in the 

)0Us€s tbat evcr y Chrysanthemum 
hiTL 141 ln ,. . ^ ^ a >’ s constructed to grow 
ofJ 8e k* XhibUi - blooms in. A thick layer 
covered the floor of these glass 
bohrf>«U reS ’ 80 ^ at * n way a coal, moist 
provided for the plants, and so 


in rows, a few inches asunder, with a similar 
distance between the plants in the rows. The 
frames are shallow, and a few days after the 
transplanting is completed, and the young 
plants have recovered from the check, then 
air is admitted, and is increased day by day 
when possible. By these means it is possible 
( to remove the frame-lights from the plants 
during the day throughout the latter part of 
1 April. At night the frame-lights are re¬ 
placed, but air is always left on. 

Early-flowering, outdoor Chrysanthemums 
grown in this fashion are invariably sturdy 
and short-jointed when planting has to be 
done. The plants may be lifted with a 6plen- 
; did mass of roots and soil, and may be trans- 
I ferred to their permanent quarters forthwith. 

Thoroughly prepare the beds and borders 
beforehand. The surface soil should be well 
j broken up and be made nice and friable. 
Where early-flowering Chrysanthemums are 
grown to supply cut flowers it is a good plan 
to plant them in rows in a quarter of the gar¬ 
den specially set apart for them. The 
Japanese and smgle-flowered sorts should be 
planted about 3 feot, or rather loss, apart iu 
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pletea about three years ago. The position is 
open, on a natural slope running from the 
mansion, subsoil clay, rocks local sandstone. 
The rock garden lies at the head of a beauti¬ 
ful wild garden, and contains some of the 
best rock and alpine plants, amongst which 
are Saxifragas in variety, including the lovely 
S. longifolia, Aubrietias, Arabia, Sedume, 
Primulas, Campanulas, Dianthus, Phloxes’ 
and Viola gracilis, with a large variety of 
bulbous plants. The shrubs and plants in¬ 
clude Cot-oneaster congesta and C. horizon- 
talis, Rosemary, Daphnes, Berberis, Acers, 
Cytisus, Cistus, and Hederas. The group 
most prominent is Myosotis palustris 6emper- 
florens. H. McCulloch. 


The White Wood Violet (Viola sylvcstris alba) 
—Under this name there is in some rock Gardens a 
very pretty, but fast-spreading, little white Violet 
useful for many of the rougher parts among taller 
subjects and for covering places through which spring 
bulbs spear. It is of dwarf habit, and flowers vorv 
freely. It seems to have an equal liking for sun or 
shade, and is quite at home on poor, hard soil 
apparently enjoying that better than a medium of a 
richer nature, in which it grows too vigorously and 
does not blooia quite to frecly.-S. Abno^M Tl TrSn 
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ROSES. 

ROSES IN MAY. 

At the time of writing there is every pro¬ 
spect of healthy growth, but that dretuled 
disease mildew is, unfortunately, in evidence 
since a few days of easterly winds, cold morn¬ 
ings, and bright sunny days. It is during 
such changeable weather that I generally 
notice a rapid spread of mildew. A prompt 
and early use of remedies is essential, and I 
would strongly advise readers to syringe at 
once, even if no disease or enemies are ob¬ 
servable. If the washes do not harm our 
Roses when affected by these pests,surely they 
cannot do so otherwise, and it seems a folly 
not to keep the whole clean from the first. 
A weak solution used freely does much 
towards clean and healthy growth from the 
commencement. Without this we can 
scarcely look forward to good flowers. Some 
of our most experienced growers syringe 
almost as much when disease or insects are 
absent as when their plants are infested, 
and I am convinced there is a good deal in 
favour of such practice. This regular syring¬ 
ing leaves the foliage in a condition un 
suited for the deposjt and spread of fungoid 
diseases, but, unless done frequently, the 
younger and more susceptible growths are 
liable to attacks. Even if one uses nothing 
but Cvllin soft soap at the rale of about one 
ounce (o a gallon of water, the effect is very 
evident. 1 have great faith in this soap as 
a general wash for Roses, and ain already 
using it freely ujhui plants in sheltered 
corners and uoon walls where the growth is 
fairly forward. As dwarfs and standards 
push into young growth they should have 
the breaks with a tendency to grow towards 
the centre of the bushes cut away. They 
would only c?owd the middle of the plant, 
and could not come too any degree of perfec¬ 
tion. A great, deal more might be done 
towards securing good plants and flowers if 
this disbudding of shoots were more closely 
attended to. A liunilver of new breaks in 
excess of what the plant can well develop 
is not advisable, and rather tends to waste 
of energy. May is a month when the hoe 
can do an immense amount of good, so one 
can scarcely' use it too freely at any time 
when the soil is suitable for working. It is 
also a good time for fortnightly sprinklings 
of artificial manures where a very rich soil 
has not been provided. Choose rainy 
weather when possible, and hoe soon after 
application. The persistent hand-picking of 
maggots must be seen to early or the points 
of growth, if not actually flower-buds, are 
likely to be eaten out. A little care in band- 
picking. combined with the syringing, will 
generally keep these enemies down, and it is 
only early in the season when maggots are 
so troublesome. Towards the end of the 
anontb, especially if it has been at nil dry, 
Roses at the foot of walls will need plenty 
of liquid-manure. Too often this is not 
applied in time to accomplish the most good. 
It is when the plants are full of growth and 
carrying a heavy crop of bloom-buds that 
stimulants are most beneficial. Tho same 
applies to strong growers turned out under 
glass. ________ p - u - 

AYRSHIRE ROSES. 

THERE are few Roses that equal some of the 
oldest varieties in the Ayrshire and Hour- 
sail It. sections. For draping arch, pergola, 
old building, or tree-stump none are more 
reliable. They are also good for hanks and 
any rongh, unsightly pieces of ground. One 
of their greatest recommendations is extreme 
hardiness. Although they can be put to so 
many uses, and pruned or not, as may be 
desired, I do not think they are seen to 
better advantage than when allowed to grow 
quite informally over old buildings. I 
would never grow these Roses upon stocks 
of any kind, except in the ease of extra 
tall standards as weepers, when they are 
equally ns good as a largo number of the 
Hybrid Wichuraianas. Ayrshire^ root as 
freely as any Roses I am acquainted with. 
When planting against trees, or in any soil 
already freely permeated by other roots, it 
will be found wise to sink a largish barrel 
in the ground and plant in this, supplying 


a good compost. Digging out a hole and 
filling in witii prepared soil are a good help, 
it is true, but, in the majority of cases, the 
surrounding roots that were cut away (hiring 
excavation will sometimes completely occupy 
the new soil before the recently-planted stfb- 
, iect can make a fair start. The use of A 
barrel checks this for a long time. If pruned 
down close when first planted they will need 
no further attention than the periodical 
cutting out of old and poor wood as it may 
appear. 

One of the be*!, and perhaps most gener¬ 
ally grown, is Felieite-Porpetue. a creamy- 
white of fairly good form and borne in i in - 
suense trusses. This is also one of the nearest 
to really evergreen Roses we have. Dundee 
Rambler is of much the same shade, but 
little removed from being single. The purest 
white with me is Brunonis, while in Elegans 
and Amadis we get the deepest colours— 
almost a purplish-crimson. Other really 
good varieties arc Mine. Darblay, Leopold ine 
d’Orlcans, and The Garland. . P. U. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

THE PEA MOTH 
(Endopisa nigricana). 

This moth is well known in Central and in 
South Eiiro|>e. It is found over Britain to 
Perthshire, and also in Ireland. The cater¬ 
pillars of the moth are the cause of the so- 
called worm-eaten Peas. 'The moth is a 
widely-distributed one, and the damage done 
is frequently great. In 11)11, from different 
parishes in England—some of them noted for 
their Pea growing—complaints came to the 
Board of Agriculture regarding loss due to 
the ravages of the caterpillar. One corres- 
pondent wrote that while “ Peas without 
| grubs were selling at 110 shillings a quarter, 
similar Peas infested by the caterpillar 
fetched only 85 shillings a quarter.” An in¬ 
teresting point in the communication was 
that, during the past summer, whereas most 
of the samples grown on land that carries 
Peas oneo in ten years or so were infested, 
there was not the slightest trace of the insect 
on land, somewhat remote from other Pea- 
growing fields, in which it was known that 
PeasJiad not been grown for eighty years. 

The moths flv at the time of flowering of 
the Pea ; the caterpillars live in the pods, 
and when full fed leave the jvods and creep 
a little wav into the soil. The caterpillar is 
destructive to both field and garden Peas. 
One or two other leguminous plants have 
been named as possible host plants, the seed 
in each case being sought while still forming 
in the pod. 

Aihji.t insect. — The fore w ings or the 
moth are dark-brown or black, and have a 
metallic sheen or gloss; at the front margin 
of the fore wings short white strenks or 
spots may be seen ; there is a very faint, eye- 
| like mark towards the apex of each fore¬ 
wing this mark containing within it small 
black streaks ; near the hind margin, about 
the middle of the wing, is a curved white 
streak; fringes to the wing resemble the 
ground-colour. 'The hind wings are pale- 
brown or bronzy-brown, with white fringes. 
The underside of all four wings is pale and 
with a leaden gloss. The antenna? are black- 
brown. The motli measures 15 inch in 
I length, and from \ inch to r & inch in spread of 
wings. 

Larva. —The cnicrnillar is sixteen-footed, 
and measures A inch when full-fed. The 
colour is a very pale green or vellowi.sh- 
whito; the head is brown*or blackish, and 
lobed ; on the upper surface of tho joint be¬ 
hind the head is a dark horny plate ; the 
segments of the body have a number of dark 
dots or warts, each of which carries a bristle - 
like hair. 

Life history.— The moths are found fly¬ 
ing in June and July (some may be found in 
flight in August). The females lay their eggs 
on the young Pea-pods. The same female 
may lay “one or two or three” eggs on a 
pod. The * caterpillar on hatching eats 
through the pod in order to reach its normal 
food—t.f., the seed or Pea. The tiny en¬ 
trance-hole heals up, so that externally the 
pod may appear quite undamaged, while in¬ 
side, the Peas are being attacked by tlie cater¬ 


pillar. Some Peas are gnawed, others more 
or less destroyed. Caterpillars may be found 
at work from July onward*. The caterpillar, 
on attaining its full size, leaves the pod &nd 
passes a little way into the soil, where it 
spins a web round itself, and so passes the 
winter. In the next spring pupation lakes 
place, and the adults appear in due course. 
Tasclienberg states that infested pods ripen 
earlier than those not infested, and open 
slightly, so that the full-grown caterpillars 
can creep or press themselves out. The 
caterpillar may eat its way out of the pod. 
Correspondents sometimes confuse the work 
of tills caterpillar with the destructive work 
of the larva of the Pea-beetle, described in 
leaflet No. 150. The following distinction* 
may prevent confusion Caterpillar of Pea 
moth: Caterpillar has sixteen legs; pupa¬ 
tion in soil; the Peas are irregularly gnawed 
externally; the attacked Peas are often 
woven together by silk threads, and there is 
a marked granular excrement. Grub of Pen- 
beetle : Grub legless; pupation in Pea; the 
Peas are eaten internally; there is no sign 
of spun threads and the hollowed Peas ap¬ 
pear clean, without external excrement. A 
closely-allied species, known as Grapholhhi 
or Laspeyre&ia dorsana, isTarer in Britain. 
It is found in the North of England, and in 
Scotland has been taken ns far north as 
Inverness. Its caterpillar is longer than that 
of E. nigricana, and is orange-yellow in 
colour. On the continent it appears as a 
pest on Pens, with a life-history resembling 
that of E. nigricana. In Britain wild species 
of Lathyrns have been named as host plants. 

Preventive and remedial measures. ~ 
The time when this peet of the Pen can be 
mo^t advantaeeously fought is when the 
ca/terpillar is in the soil for its winter rest. 
Where possible a thorough raking or deep 
booing of the soil as soon as it is free from 
Peas would turn up and destroy many of tho 
caterpillars. A field attack should lie fol¬ 
lowed by deep ploughing before winter. The 
collection and burning of infested pods, and 
the firming of the soil at the foot of the plants 
to hinder the entrance of the caterpillars, 
have also been recommended. When Fein 
are “shelled” for cooking, all larvre found 
should bo destroyed.— R. S. McDougai. 
M, A., D.Sc., in the Journal of the Board nf 
Agriculture . 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Gooseberries. - My Goo^herro 

flowered abundantly, but arc alt falling off now. like 
the enclosed. Can you give me the reason ?~SlN- 
E LOWER. 

[The Gooseberry flowers were in a very 
dried-up condition when they reached us, 
but, after examining them with a magnifying 
^lass, wo have no hesitation in saying that 
injury from frost was the cause of their fail¬ 
ing in such a wholesale fashion. Early- 
morning frosts were very prevalent (hiring 
the greater part of the past month, and «e 
fear much damage has been occasioned by 
them in many parts of the United Kingdom ] 

St. Mark’s fly. I shall I* glad if you will in¬ 
form me, through the columns of your paper, tno 
names of the specimen maggots enclosed in ; ,oX - 
You w ill note that, with the exception of two, which 
are of a dirty mole colour, the maggots arc of a 
whitish-brown hue. In addit ion to the names. I snail 
be glad if you w ill say whether they are injurious to 
plant life or not.—X. Y. 55. 

[Tho dark larvae are those of a two-winged 
black or red-fly, called St. Mark's fly, which 
is harmless. They usually feed on decaying 
vegetable matter in the soil, hut sometimes 
occur in great numbers and attack the roots 
of various plants. The whitish - brown 
creatures are the chrysalides of beetles, and 
in this stage it is difficult to identify them 
with certainty. They probably, however, are 
the chrysalides of the Raspberrv-weevi 
(Otiorrynchus), the larva* of which often do 
liarm to the roots of cultivated plaids, an 
the perfect beetles frequently eat foliage am 
even bark of various plants like Raspberries, 
young Apples, Vines, and so on.] 

Queen wasps.— At the present 
queens are on the wing prospecting for n v ' 
ing quarters, and, owing to the compari 
slowness of their flight, they may be in w . 
instances knocked down and destroyed, v 
ing the week ending April 27th forl.Y«« 
queens have been accounted for in . 
gardens, whore Jh surroundings are pa 
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tultfly favourable for wasps. For a con- 
l > Oriole number of years I have noted the 
persistency with which queen wasps frequent 
certain places. Vineries are specially 
‘ favoured by them, owing, no doubt, partly 
to the heat and partly to the odour of Vines 
ia flower, Melon pits, wooden Rose trellises, 
ind Ampelopsis on walls; but the place 
where most captures are made is in the 
vicinity of boxes of bedding plants put out 
to harden off. It is seldom that one goes 
near these latter without adding to the bag. 
During summer all the boys in the neigh¬ 
bourhood have standing orders to report 
nests seen on their way to and from school. 
-K. B. T. 

Red*8pider.—Whore the above is locally 
troublesome the hot weather experienced 
through April has necessitated constant 
watching and remedial measures to keep 
vouBg foliage in a healthy state. Where this 
r.aa not done trees and bushes have a very 
deplorable appearance. Gooseberries, both 
cordon and bush, were affected quite early 
in the season, wood and foliage alike swarm- 


ables and flowers susceptible to attack, like 
French Beans and Violets, should also be 
well syringed. Keep the plants well on the 
move, and if necessary give a mulch of fresh 
horse droppings and water heavily.—E. B. S. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE WINTER SWEET. 

(Toxicophl.ea spectabilis.) 

This handsome Cape plant, known also avs 
Acokanthera spectabilis, bears, as will be 
seen by our illustration, compact clusters of 
white blossoms, which, in the case of well- 
grown plants, are produced freely. As a 
I winter and spring-flowering greenhouse plant 
| it well deserves attention, its blossoms, which 
are sweet-scented, being produced in succes¬ 
sion for many weeks at a time when really 
good white flowers are scarce. Years ago it 
used to be grown in a few establishments, but 
became, somehow, lost to cultivation. In habit 
of growth and general appearance it bears 


is more, it 6eems to fulfil the exacting require¬ 
ments of the market grower, for it nas made 
its appearance in Covent Garden. With so 
many promising new Primulas, and tie 
vastly-improved forms of the older species 
that we now possess, the members of this 
genus promise ere long to play even a larger 
part in our gardens and greenhouses than 
they have hitherto done.—X. 


PROPAGATING DRACAENAS. 
Sooner or later Dracmnas get leggy. First- 
class culture may minimise this to the extent 
of maintaining a healthy crown of foliage. 
Plants with bare stems from 1 foot to 2 feet 
high are not favourably regarded for decora¬ 
tion, and those who possess 6uch specimens 
would be only too glad to bring the leaves 
down near the pots. This is easily enough 
done, and now is the time to do it. Those 
who have bottom heat may go boldly to work 
and take off the top bodily as a cutting. 
There is no danger if the warmth is constant 
and proper attention is given. Put it in a 
small pot with three sticks round, so that 



A flotvering shoot oj the Winter Sivcet (Toxicophlcca spectabilis) (syn. Acokanthcm spectabilis). 


j“g with the pest, and the young foliag 
bemgof a succulent nature i6 very 6U6ceptibl 
^ attack. It is, fortunately, not a difficu! 

thoroughly clean the trees if take 
'A Med when the enemy makes its appeal 
Soap*6iuls applied forcibly an 
thoroughly in the form of spray will effect th 
purpose, and if a little paraffin is added th 
^trance will be effectual and the foliage b 
mparatively immune from further attacl 
» bove , red-spider, in common wit 
0 r g&rden enemies, is far more prevaler 
liv^ me ^ ian ol hers; indeed, I hav 
in districts where it was comparative! 
n£ 0 *”’ of its first objects of attac 
HiJ? ^ y° lm g foliage of the commo 
puts on a sickly appea: 

"'M ®how that the und< 
ewmr °. is fiWftrn1 i”g with th 
troiiKii jk, €n thto Rio gardener he 
O'd * ,^ €a d both outside and under glas 
v an< \ treea thereon, especially th 
ceivp ’ A ectar . ln «» and Cherry, should r< 
ture drenching with the mi: 

commended for Gooseberries. Vege 


some resemblance to a Posoqueria. Ihe soil 
best suited to its growth is a mixture of equal 
parts of loam, peat, and leaf-mould, to which 
a little sharp sand should be added. It may 
be easily increased either by means of seeds 
or cuttings. Seedling plants, however, are 
never satisfactory, on account of the rampant 
habit which thev assume previous to flower¬ 
ing. Healthy cuttings of half-ripened wood 
taken off in autumn and inserted in sharp, 
sandy soil under a bell-glass, will, under 
favourable circumstances, make bushy flower¬ 
ing plants the following spring. 

Primula malacoides.— With regard to the 
query on page 225, whether any trouble or 
inconvenience had been caused by handling 
the foliage, as sometimes happens in the ease 
of Primula obconica, I may say that I have 
never found any ill effects therefrom. What 
is more, I cannot learn of anyone who com¬ 
plains of any trouble from it. Primula mala¬ 
coides is of especial interest from the 
rapidity with w’liich it lias come to the front, 
for it ip already grown by uiousamjs. What 
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the leaves may bo tied to keep the head in 
place. In from a month to six weeks roots 
will be made, aud by the middle of the 
summer the pots will be fairly well filled 
with fibres. Do not repot, but give plenty of 
water as soon as the soil is becoming filled 
with roots. The following year, if shifted 
into pots one or two sizes larger, these 
crowns will make fine specimens, with a big 
spread of foliage in comparison with the size 
of the pot, which is a great advantage when 
plants are needed for decoration in the 
dwelling. Having thus secured the top, the 
next thing is to make use of the stem. When 
the crown is cut off the soil should be 
slightly on the dry side, and in a general 
way syringing twice daily will give enough 
moisture until young growths appear. When 
the young shoots are from 1 inch to 2 inches 
long they can be taken off with a little bit 
of the stem, iust enough to form a heel to 
the cutting which gives them greater rootine 
powers. Put singly into thumb-pots in very 
sandy soil and placed on bottom heat or 
under a hand-light in a warm-house; they 
will root freely. Each cutting should be put 
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into a small pot, as there is no check when 
they have to be given a larger root-run. 
From a good-eized specimen that has been, 
perhaps, several years in an 8-inch pot, quite 
a nice lot of young plants can be secured 
during the spring and summer month* 

I have occasionally cut I he stem up into 
pieces half an inch long, t nd have succeeded 
very well, but the propagator’s expert hand 
is needed for this method. These old plants, 
when cut down, make fine sjjecimens if pro¬ 
perly treated. If the stem is shortened to 
within 9 inches of the pot, and the young 
shoots that form are allowed to remain, in 
the course of two or three years a fine bush¬ 
like specimen will lie formed. This is the 
method employed by those who exhibit fine- 
leaved, warm-house tilings. The simplest 
method of increase, and the one usually prac¬ 
tised, is cutting away the tap root which 
Dracaenas make, and which can be taken off 
without in any wav injuring the plant. Cut 
into pieces each l inch long, and given con¬ 
stant warmth they soon make roots. This 
can Ik? done every other year, when the time 
comes round for repotting. Amateurs who 
grow this class of plant should make a 
practice of raising young plants now and 
then. In course of time the old ones get too 
big for room decoration in a general wav, 
plants in 6-inch pots being large enough. 
Dracaenas are among those fine-leaved plants 
that may, however, he maintained for several 
years in good health by feeding liberally and 
giving an abundance of moisture in the 
growing time. When used for room decora¬ 
tion they should be frequently sponged or 
taken out and well syringed. By fleet. 


CYRTA NTH US ANGUSTIFOLIUS. 

(Reply to F. P. Harris.) 

The name of the enclosed specimen is 
Cyrtanthus hugustifolius, a pretty, free- 
flowering bul \ The genus Cyrtanthus, 
though limited to ,'outh Africa, is a fairly ex¬ 
tensive one, and some of the members of it 
form quite large bulbs. There is. however, a 
group of small-grow ing kinds of which, beside 
U. august ifolius, may be noted— McKeni 
(white),lutescens (pale yellow),and Macowani 
(red). They nil require the same cultural 
treatment, and in the case cf the whole of 
them the flowering season is not limited to 
any particular period of the year, for though 
the greater number of blossoms is, as a rule, 
borne during the spring and autumn, yet no 
decided line can be drawn in this respect. 
Their cultural requirements are not at all 
exacting, and potting when necessary is best 
performed somewhat late in the spring, after 
the main crop of blossoms is over. Annual 
repotting is, however, by no means essential, 
as we have had them keep in good condition 
for two or three years without being dis¬ 
turbed at the roots. In this ease, however, 
they were potted in a soil of a lasting nature 
—namely, good yellow loam lightened to the 
necessary extent by thoroughly decayed leaf- 
mould and sand. When the pots are full of 
roots an occasional dose of weak liquid 
manure during the summer will be beneficial. 
They need much the same treatment as a 
Pelargonium, being well suited for green¬ 
house culture. At no time must they be 
thoroughly dried off, for though they pass the 
winter in a state of partial rest, yet the soil 
should at that period be kept slightly moist, 
although, of course, much less water will be 
required than during the summer months. If 
the seed i« artificially fertilised (a very simple 
matter) seed is readily produced and quickly 
ripens. This is indicated by the bursting of 
the capsules, which remain open, and the 
black seeds hang suspended therefrom. When 
this occurs they should be gathered and at 
onre sown in some sandy soil. Iri the warmest 
nart of the greenhouse they will begin to push 
iin their Grass-like leaves in about a fort¬ 
night or three weeks, and grow away freely. 
As soon as they are large enough these seed - 
lings should be potted singly into thumb-pots, 
and bv the following spring will, in all 
probability, be large enough to be shifted 
Into pots 4 inches in diameter, in which they 
may be allowed to flower. We have had them 


in bloom in eighteen months from the sowing 
of the seed. The different kinds above re¬ 
ferred to readily intercross with each other, 
and in this way a pretty and interesting series 
of various colours can be easily raised. The 
receipt of such characteristic specimens, and 
6o carefully packed, gives us pleasure to 
acknowledge, for so many of our oorre- 
spendents s^em to think that a tiny scrap is 
quite sufficient. 

H1PPEA STRUMS. 

These, which are still in most gardens re 
ferred to as Amaryllis, are now either in 
flower or rapidly approaching that stage. 
Though their blossoms are not very lasting, 
they are magnificent when at their best, and 
for decoration, either under natural or 
artificial light, they are greatly valued. An 
interesting feature is the fact that the 
varieties which now show such a wide range 
in colour and other particulars have 
originated from comparatively few species, 
so that the present day race stands out 
markedly as a testimony to the skill and per-’ 
severance of the several hybridists who have 
devoted their attention to these beautiful 
plants. Though the rich scarlets and 
crimsons appeal strongly to many, there is 
now a tendency to favour those of more 
subtle lints, and in this way some delightful 
shades have been obtained. 

A great stride lias of recent years taken 
place in the white varieties, the green centre 
having lieen almost eliminated and the 
shape of the flower considerably improved. 
The variety Snowdon, which was given a 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on April 19th, 1904, showed a 
great improvement on all existing varieties, 
and aroused a deal of attention. Since then, 
however, numerous white flowers have come 
to tiie frout, one of them Queen Mary— 
gaining an award of merit last year. With 
regard to 

The culture of the Hippeastrume, con¬ 
flicting opinions prevail. The old plan, and 
that which is still followed by some, was, 
after the plants had been ripened off in the 
autumn, and kept dry during the winter, to 
take them in hand towards the latter part 
of January or in February, shake them 
quite clear of the old soil, and repot in fresh 
compost, after which they were given a little 
water in order to encourage root action, in¬ 
creasing the supply as the new' growth de¬ 
veloped. A good deal of correspondence 
took place a few years ago on this point, the 
opponents of this annual potting contending 
that if the roots were sound it would be much 
better to allow them to remain undisturbed, 
and repot, if repotting were needed, directly 
the blossoms were over. On the other hand, 
the advocates of this annual potting held 
that it afforded an opportunity to examine 
the state of the bulbs, and if any of the roots 
were bad they could then be cut away. The 
weakness of this latter theory is that if the 
bulbs had been properly treated'very few 
would be in ill health, and this could be 
ascertained without such drastic treatment 
as shaking them clear of soil and bruising 
many healthy roots in the process. 

There is now certainly a greater tendency 
to repot in alternate years, or in some in-, 
stances once in every three years. In this 
case the plants are divided into batches, the 
whole of each batch being potted when its 
turn comes. With regard to the time at 
which to repot the bulbs all do not agree, for 
while some repot early in the year, while 
still dormant, others carry oiu this operation 
directly the flowers are over. The advantage 
of this is that the roots are not disturbed 
prior to flowering, and when they are potted 
the roots are very active and quickly take 
possession of the new soil. When an 
interval longer than a year elapses between 
the repotting it is essential that the com¬ 
post be of a good lasting nature, such, for 
instance, as will not go sour however long 
it may stand. Yellow loam of a fibrous 
nature is the main ingredient, and a very 
suitable compost may be made up of two 
parte loam to one part good, well-decayed 


leaf-mould, or failing this, peat, to half a part 
of sand. After flowering the plants will 
need to Ik? kept somewhat warmer than be¬ 
fore in order to encourage their growth, but 
it is by no means necessary to keep them in 
such great heat as oik? sometimes reads in 
notices of their culture. I have had the 
greatest success by growing them during (be 
summer in a cold frame facing south. 
Throughout the growing season the eun 
beat i6 husbanded by shutting up the frame 
early, and aftenvnrds, in order to ripen the 
bulbs, full sunshiue and plenty of air are 
given them. 

Raising seedlings is a very interesting 
occupation, ns in the first place the organs of 
reproduction occupy such n prominent 
position that the prevention of eelf-fertilis»- 
tion ami the fertilising of the flower by the 
pollen of another nre very easily carried out 
The seed, as a rule, ripens in June or Jolv, 
and if sown at once and placed in a warm 
greenhouse it germinates very quickly, lit 
a structure wheie a minimum temperature 
of 55 deg*, is maintained the seedlings maybe 
potted off if large enough, say in the month 
of Ocb ber. Throughout the winter they 
must lx* kept growing, and in spring 
will Ik' ready to shift into pots 4 inches in 
diameter. As the season advances the 
strongest mav lx? potted into a larger size, 
and by the following spring all may be put 
into the pots in which they arc to flower 
namely, from b\ inches to 6 indies in 
diameter. One frequently reads of seedling 
Hippeastrums flowering in eighteen months 
from seed, but as a rule two and a half years 
must be regarded as the time required in 
which their value can be proved. K. R. W. 
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NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Prunus triloba after blooming. What b the 
proper treatment for I’runus triloba in liter 
forcing? When and how should it be pruned w a- 
to ensure good bloom next year? Should the plants 
Ik removed from the pots when putting them out in 
a border, mid would the same treatment apply to a 
plant growing in the open air aud which has not been 
forced?— Japan. 

[Immediately after flowering the sheets 
should be shortened hack to good stout,eyes. 
Generally speaking, three parts of the shoot 
may be cut away, but. of course, in doing this 
tho future shape or the plant must be borne 
in mind. If you wish to flower the plants 
under glass another season they must be en¬ 
couraged to make as good a growth afi pos¬ 
sible, while it is very essential that the shoots 
are well ripened. In order to ensure this 
we should advise you to plunge the pots up 
to the rims in an open, sunny spot. Thepou 
should not be covered, os it will be very 
necessary to assist the growth by occasional 
doses of liquid manure during the growing 
season, for if this is not done the shoots will 
be poor and the display of bloom meagre. 
Some cultivators prefer to force the plants in 
alternate years, in which case they may b? 
turned out of the pots and planted in the 
ground, lifting them carefully and repotting 
in the autumn before they are required. 
When kept in pots it is most evssential that 
they are not at any time allowed to suffer 
from want of water. Plants ,in the open 
ground may be pruned in a similar way it it 
is especially desired to keep them within 
bounds, or they can be allowed to go without 
pruning unless a few of the branches show 
signs of outgrowing all the others, when they 
must be shortened back.] 

Tulips in bad health.— I note that two cor 
respondents have been seeking advice re¬ 
specting their Tulips, which, according to 
the reply given, were infested with the Tulip- 
mould. It is not 60 stated, but 1 take it- 
that it was the early-flowering Dutch Tulips 
that were alluded to in both cases as being 
so affected. If correct in mv surmise d 
would be interesting to learn if they were the 
carefully-selected bulbs or such as we wld 
by the trade in this country, or whether they 
were purchased at one or other of the 
numerous sales held in the autumn snd 
winter, when the Dutch growers 
their surplus at very cheap rates. Wi» 
either or both of your correspondents kindly 
say?—Q uerist. 

Original from.. . 
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FERNS. 

BASKET FERNS. 

Some Ferna are seen to the beet ad vantage 
when grown in baskets and suspended from 
the roof of the greenhouse or conservatory— 
those with long, drooping fronds especially 
w. The most striking among the latter are 


DavaJlias. With basket Ferns, and, indeed, 
when other plants are used, a mistake is 
often made in selecting ornamental baskets 
those with much twisted wirework—losing 
sight of the fact that it is a well-grown plant 
which should please the eye and not the 
handiwork of the craftsman. The basket, 
in trie first place, should be strong and 
durable not likely to rust away easily—and 


as the most fibrous peat and loam, and fine 
c-harcoal should take the place of sand. To 
use very fine compost is a mistake, as this 
is quickly washed away by repeated water¬ 
ing. The baskets in the first place should 
be lined with good tough ground Moss, pack¬ 
ing it round evenly so as to prevent the 
escape of any of the compost. In making 
up a basket for Adiantums, the lower half 




pi.vlla Rloriosa Gvmnogramma Bcliizo- 
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the best shape is that of a half globe. In 
size the baskets may be made to suit the 
wish of the grower. I have used baskets 
each as much as 3 feet across for Adiantum 
cuneatum. In the latter case perfect globes 
of foliage are obtained. Much smaller 
baskets are necessary for a single specimen. 
The next matter to consider is the kind of 
compost to use. This should, as far as pos¬ 
sible, |be of a coarse and tough nature, such 
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of the basket, having been neatly li n *d w i t i 1 
Moss, insert among the latter even sections 
of divided plants, or those turned out from 
small pots. Just the crowns should pro¬ 
trude through the Moss. Then pack the 
compost firmly round the roots, so as in 
wedge them in, as it were. Having filled 
the hnver half, proceed to me** up the top pan 
and fill in in the same way. If levdi&iUd 
plants are used, a cp^iplete balhof fronds will \JQ| AT 
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be quickly furnished—that is, if the basket re* 
commended is used. The results are not so 
good if flat-bottomed baskets are employed. 
It is best to do what watering is required 
through a rose can. Copious and frequent 
waterings are required during the summer, 
or the fronds will assume a sickly colour. 

_R. P. 

FERNS FOR COVERING WALLS. 
(Reply to J. Low.) 

There are few positions where Ferns are 
seen to better advantage than when used as 
a covering for a wall in a shady position. 
There are various methods of doing this. 
Cork pockets may be used, or earthenware 
pots made for hanging against walls answer 
the purpose. Perhaps the best way is to 
cover the whole surface of the wall with 
rough peat and other soil, fixing it up with 
wire netting. Only quite small plants can 
be used to start with when this method is 
adopted, but with ordinary care they soon 
get established. 

In making a selection of suitable Ferns 
for the purpose, the space available is the 
first thing to consider, and in planting, care 
should be taken that the small and choicer 
sorts should not be placed where they will 
get smothered by the more vigorous-grow¬ 
ing sorts. Among the betst for the purpose 
are the Adiantums of the Capillus-Veneris 
type. Davallias, Nephrolepises, and some 
of the Polvpodiums may he recommended. 
There are also others, where plenty of space 
is available. We may mention Sienochlmna 
scandens, which spreads rapidly even if 
grown in pots, and given a good start it will 
cling like Ivy, and the bright-green pinnate 
fronds are very effective. Pteris moluceana 
does not spread so rapidly, but for an ele¬ 
vated position on a wall it is a very fine 
Fern. Of Adiantums there are few better 
than the old form of Capillus-Veneris. The 
varieties imbrientura (which has very broad 
pinnules), grande and magnifieum may be 
recommended. A. R6simile is one of the most 
rapid growing, and where the rhizomes can 
spread freely they soon cover a good space. 
A. Moorei (amabile) is also worthy of note, 
but, unfortunately, it is deciduous, and this 
is rather against it where a good appearance 
is required to he kept up throughout the 
year. Most of the Davallias will do well, 
its they do not require so much root-room 
as most Ferns. The varieties of the dissecta 
type are perhaps the best, ns the rhizomes 
spread rapidly. D. Mariesi, though deciduous, 
is a desirable variety. It remains dormant but 
a very short time, and the new fronds will 
generally start before the old ones are ofT. 
D. Tyermanni has rather small fronds, hut 
the silverv-grey rhizomes are very con¬ 
spicuous. Where space will admit, Davaf- 
lias should be freely used, ns they give a 
variety of shades and always have a bright 
fresh appearance. Next to these the Nephro¬ 
lepises are the most useful for walls. N. 
pectinate. is the smallest growing and one of 
the best, though not quite so hardy as N. 
philippinensis, which is more erect in growth 
and of a deeper green. N. exaltata, now so 
extensively grown for market, is one of the 
best where plenty of room can be given. 
The crested varieties of N. davallioides are 
very pretty, but arc inclined to get too dense 
for walls. All of the Nephrolepises require 
a little looking to and thinning out ns the 
young plants spring up. Goniopnlebium sub- 
auriculatum requires a warm position, and 
will make drooping fronds fully 6 feet long. 
The dark bronzy fronds of G. appendicu- 
latum give a variety in colour. Of Polypo- 
diums there are a number suitable for the 
purpose. The amall-fronded P. pnstulatum 
spreads freely and forms a dense mass of 
deep green. P. glaticum (Goniophlebium), 
which has small ovnto fronds of a pale 
glaucous green, is very useful. This must 
not be confused with Phlebodium giauenm, 
which more resembles P. aureum, but has 
smaller and more drooping fronds, and is 
also a good wall Fern. 'Ihe Platyceriums 
never do better than when growing against 
a moist wall. Although they will grow on 
a piece of wood, they do better where they 
can root into some rough peat, but should 
be placed where they do not get loo much 
moisture. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

CAMPANULA STEVENI. 

What wonderful plants come to us from the 
Caucasus! The latest, and one of the very 
best Cauoasicau plants which have recently 
come my way is Campanula Steveni. 1 
flowered it last summer for the first time, and 
was delighted with its beauty, and have since 
been delighted with its good habit and free 
growth. It resembles C. abietina more 
nearly than any other species that I know, 
and forms the same close tufts of leaves and 
crowded shoots, without running about to 
any great extent, and the leaves are of much 
the same shape and texture. The flowers and 
flower spikes, too, are almost identical w ith 
those of abietina. Slender 6 inch to 9 inch 
tapered stems, are freely hung with large, 
deeply-cleft bells, but instead of the rich 
reddish purple of abietina the bhx^soms of 
Steyeni are of a soft and shining lavender- 
blue. My original plant lived last year in 
quite ordinary loam on the rock garden, a 
solitary specimen, and one of the most telling 
and pleasing plants that flowered with me in 
June. It now exists as some dozens of 
smaller sjieeimens in pots. 1 have found it 
particularly easy to propagate, both by 
cuttings and division, and a good thrifty 
“doer.” If I have one fear it is that it may 
develop that tendency to flower itself to 
death which is sometimes a drawback to 
abietina, though some folk have told me that 
abietina resolutely refuses to flower with 
them at all. A year or two ago I had a patch 
of abietina 6 feet across, and such a soLid 
mass of purple w as it that when the head of a 
certain horticultural college saw it 6he mis¬ 
took it for an Aubrietia. It struck me that 
this lady was perhaps more erudite in matters 
of colour than in botany. But that glorious 
patch of abietina died out in the centre like a 
coral island, leaving a circle of surviving 
green and a central iagoon of brown. But 
both species nre so easily increased by- 
division that fresh colonies may always be 
started in case the old ones die out. The coil 
that 1 would recommend for either of these 
Campanulas is light Joam, though it can 
hardly be said that, either is really very fas¬ 
tidious. Since flowering Campanula Steveni 
I have secured plants of its rare white 
variety. 1 have not yet flowered it, but such 
is the grace of the type plant that its albino 
should be exceedingly pretty. Campanula 
Steveni is a notable acquisition to the rock 
garden, and will undoubtedly become a very- 
great favourite, though, of course, it is 
scarcely known at present, and I predict this 
in spite of the fact that it flowers at a time of 
year when it is in comjietition with the 
largest number and the most beautiful of 
alpine plants. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage, Herts. 


SOME INTERESTING FLOWERS IN 
COTTAGE GARDENS. 

One occasionally meets with remarkably good 
things in old cottage gardens, especially 
when, in addition to a love and knowledge of 
his work, the tenant hns the advantage of a 
good soil. They are not always plants that 
would be recommended as specially deserving 
cultivation, and yet the fact that the culture 
is a pronounced success prevent© the sug¬ 
gestion that they might make way for other 
things. This note arose from a very fine lot 
of Crown Imperials (Frittilaria imperialis) I 
saw lately in cottage gardens respectively at 
the north and south base of the Surrey Hills, 
the foliage and flowers alike vigorous and 
exceptionally fine, and the colours very 
clearly defined. In one case the bulbs had 
been in their present quarters for many 
years. I have not 6een the new- variety, F. 
chitralensis. Probably its distinct habit and 
the absence of any objectionable odour may 
lead to its being largely planted in suitable 
places. What a favourite plant is the old 
London Pride, and now that the small, hardy 
fernery has become a popular feature in small 
suburban and cottage gardens it is very often 
used in connection with the Ferns, the mix¬ 
ture of its graceful spikes with the young 
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fronds being very pleasing. Another garden 
promised an exceptionally fine display of 
Heuchera eanguinea. 1 never saw more 
vigorous plants. Growers who have not given 
this a trial in pots will find it very useful for 
tiie greenhouse stage, especially where very 
little glass is available for raising and grow, 
ing plants. In yet another garden, growing 
in deep, rich-looking soil, I saw a fine 
group of Orchis maculata, of which the owner 
was very proud, telling me that for the last 
three years he had obtained extra good 
flowers. The British Orchids are not com¬ 
mon plants in gardens, hut are unique in 
beauty w here they do well. Of all our native 
plants these should he protected in the rcofl 
rigid manner from the clutches of the objec¬ 
tionable hawker. It is extremely interest¬ 
ing to find in some gardens under considera¬ 
tion the old crimson and white Clove Carna¬ 
tions flourishing in a remarkable manner, the 
foliage clean and healthy, and disease prac¬ 
tically unknow n. There are few more beauti¬ 
ful flowers when doing thoroughly well. A 
fine display of the Madonna Lily is also often 
to be 6een in these old gardens, and in their 
case, as with the Carnations, the absence of 
disease is very noticeable. It is seldom, in¬ 
deed, that one sees it in either form—the 
attack on the bulb, which is fatal, or on the 
foliage, which is detrimental, a6 it disfigures 
the leaf, and by checking the growth renders 
the floral display much inferior to that of a 
healthy plant. 

It is regrettable to find that in many, in¬ 
deed iu the majority of places, these gardens 
are suffering from the effects of the motw 
traffic. There are few ronds, even fairly well- 
made by-lanes, that have not been found by 
the motorist. Very fast travelling n prac¬ 
tised, and in dry weather, clouds of dual are 
flying in all directions, transforming the 
fresh, bright, green forage into a dirty white, 
and destroying all the beauty of the garden. 

E. B. 8. 

HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Gentiana septemfida.— Next to the Gen- 
tianella this may be considered the most satis¬ 
factory member of the genus to deal with- 
it is apt to suffer in a time of drought, but 
deep culture and the choice of position will 
do much to counteract the effects of a pro¬ 
tracted spell of dry weather. Unlike its rela¬ 
tive, G. aeaulis, it sends down long thong-like 
roots, and for that reason the ground before 
planting should be broken to a depth of 
15 inches and well sweetened. The Gentian 
is one of those things that are only satisfac¬ 
tory when grown on the let-alone principle. 
Thoroughly prepare the ground, plant either 
in late autumn or not. later than mid-March, 
and you will have nothing more to do in years 
to come than keep weeds down and give an 
annual top-dressing of decayed vegetable 
matter. Isolated plants do not fully convey 
the beauty of this Gentian; the massing of 
half-a-dozen or more healthy plants is neces¬ 
sary if one wishes to realise its decorative 
worth. 

Morina longifolia.— Handsome iu a cer¬ 
tain way, and very distinct, this needs con¬ 
ditions very similar to those above men¬ 
tioned. Stagnant moisture at the root in the 
resting period robs it of much of its natural 
vigour, at the same time a very dry condition 
of the soil in the grow ing time has the 6anie 
effect. For this reason deep culture is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. I once lost a nice Jot ot 
plants through not recognising this fact- 
They were on ground slightly elevated above 
the level, and did very well for a coup.e ol 
years.' Then came a very dry summer, an 
they were never again any good. Watering 
would, of course, have saved them, but ai 
hardy flower grower* know that in i 
hot, dry season something has to go^Thw* 
are, of course, gardens so well equipped Ui» 
the hose can be directed on every growing 
thing, but in the generality of gardens water 
has to be carried, which makes the work ve 
laborious ; in fact, in summers like the pa* > 
it is impossible to give the nece^ary am° u 
of moisture. In the case of things like ui 
Morina, deep culture will do much to enaa 
them ig-imet in jury, and if a mulch of decay 
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f rew, more air was admitted to the frame, and 
ay and night fot the past fortnight the light* 
have been opened fully 6 indies, and now, in 
; the earliest days of April, the plant* have 
been given even more airy quarters prepara¬ 
tory to full exposure. The seedlings are well 
I rooted and sturdy, and are quite a contrast to 
1 plant* raised in a heated structure. Very 
: little water is required by Sweet Peas when 
raised in cold-frames in the manner indicated 
1 above, and if thi6 more hardy method of 
treating tho plauts were followed the growth 
| of the plants would be far more satisfactory. 

■ In the course of a week or fortnight I hope 
| to plant outdoors the Sweet Peas raised in 
this way, and it should be au easy matter to 
gather blossoms in the latter part of June, 
and possibly earlier.— I). B. Crane. 

Corydalis thalictrifolia.— Authorities tell 
us that this is not very hardy, and should 
have a warm, sheltered position. I received 
a plant from a north of Engand garden last 
summer, and, small though it is, the plant 
has survived the winter in a dry but not 
sheltered position on a rockery with an 
almost southern exposure. The parent plant 
had proved hardy, but it ought to be ex¬ 
plained that, although the garden is in the 
north of England, the district is a mild one, 
the climate being tempered by the sea. 

This Corydalis has very beautiful foliage, 
reminding one, as the name would indicate, 
of that of the finer Thalictrums or Meadow 
Hues. The flowers are a soft yellow. Some 
experience on the question would probably 
be useful, as many seem to be inclined to 
relegate C. th&lictrifolia to the unhealed or 
the cool greenhouse. So far as I have seen 
of this Corydalis, it has mostly been under 
glass.— S. Arnott. 

Pyxldanthera barbulata _A nice plant of 

Pyx id an tiier a barbulata, the Pine Barren 
Beauty, Pyxie, or Flowering Moss of its 
native home in the United States of America, 
reminds one of the difficulties experienced in 
its cultivation. It is well worth the care it 
calls for, even if that should not be suf¬ 
ficiently rewarded by a really fine specimen. 

When it is of good size a plant of the Pine 
Barren Beauty is lovely, with its Moss-like 
growth of evergreen leaves and its delightful 
white flowers, generally tinged with rose. 

One of the difficulties experienced with it lies 
in the proper supply of moisture. It loves 
sand, and unless this is not only kept moist 
but comparatively warm by sun, the Pyxi’- 
danthera fails to bloom satisfactorily in the 
north, at least. This is rather singular, as 
its native habitats are the dry Pine Barrens 
but there we would probably find that the 
roots penetrate into moisture underneath the 
dry, loose sand on the surface preventing 
much evaporation. With us, as generall? 
tried, the sand becomes too dry, and the plant 
shrivels up. In the sunnier south more 
moisture may be given, 1 am very hopeful 
that the moraine, now being largely experi¬ 
mented with, may solve our difficulties in cul¬ 
tivating this lovely little plant.— S. M. D. 

play on all late eprinu-flowerino plants mi* ^« C r,^ Ls 
more r.o than the ^ubrietias^ 10 ! Rawa 8 ffenU V ^Kl<vUnre 
hank the other <l*y, possibly about 4 foot in i 
Planted with some halfldozen vtriet ea in mSi' 
about 6 feet long that ran one into the other 
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well. They also form a beautiful carpet in 
colours for beds of seedling PolyanthiS -E. B^R 

Narcissi failing to flower.— Nearly every year 

become too thick, and do not ripen, consequently 
they do not flower I have observed that where the 
most failures have occurred the bulbs have been left 
in the same place for years. Iu such circums»,ino«. 
it is best to take up the bulbs when tbo leaved IfihcJ 
and replant them.— Townsman. incr 

Pyrethrums from seed. -Pyret hr urns, part leu- 
larly the ample sorts, are so useful for cuttinu that 
no garden should b? without some of them It j* net 
generally reeoptii<ed that they are easily raised from 
seed, which may be sown in a cold-frame now In m v 
light soil, planting out the young seedlings into their 
permanent quarters later. Plants thus raised will 
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tgeuble matter can be given early in the 
nniMr a protracted spell of heat and 
fought will not be eeriously felt. 

AXEMONB APENNINA PALLIDA. 


tage gardens. I know of a garden of this 
typo whore large clump* of Fritillaries an¬ 
nually make a fine display, and as they have 
not been disturbed—or, indeed, given any 
special attention—for over twenty years,* it 
would seem that comparative neglect docs 
not interfere with their powers of increase 
and blooming. Perhaps the finest display is 
made by F. M. prmeox, usually a fortnight 
or more in advance of the other varieties, 
but the narrow-leaved sort, F. M. angusti- 
folia, is also very pretty, while F. M. alba, 
if not pure white, has but few dark mark¬ 
ings, these varying to some extent in indi¬ 
vidual flowers. There is also a purple 
variety, very distinct, which I am unable to 
name, this last being planted in a piece of 
rough Grass, which is never mown, but in 
which it seems to be quite at homo. I have 
frequently thought that the later-flowering 
varieties of the Snake’s hcad Fritilary might 
associate well in Grass with clumps of the 
Summer Snowflake. — K. Bright. 


^_ When the 

> topical blue A. apennina seeds,which is some- 
Kiea freely, though with me, at least, very 
sparingly. the pale-hued form is apt to crop 
up from eelf-eown 6ceds. I fancy that one is 
Jmn to get it sooner or later when the white 
mriety is grown in near proximity to the 
fjjpe. It is pretty, and if possible should, I 
think, be placed with its parent, as the 
fiflicate shade of blue suffused with white is 
jkiler displayed and Appreciated when in 
ekso Mweiation with the intense blue of the 
’Jbjbic&l form. 

' Gladiolus byzaxtinus.—I cannot help 
Wishing that some of the pain6 that have been 
JUhen with other sections of this family of 
vdr flowers had been bestowed on im- 
pronng the early-flowering section. I do not 
mean as regards beauty of flower, for we have 
■|»onje the early-blooming kinds some very 
^beautiful shades of colour. It is perfect 
hardiness that I have in mind—the hardiness 


IN A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 

The illustration shows a herbaceous liorder 
dividing flower and vegetable gardens, and 
fronted by si bqwling green. The back of 
border consists of Penzance Briers. Del¬ 
phiniums, Foxgloves, etc. The Delphiniums 


Port of herbaceous border at Springhalt , Ruthcrglen , Lanark 
photograph sent by Miss L. //. Paterson. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE RIBSTON PIPPIN. 

There would undoubtedly bo a considerably 
greater output of market and garden-grown 
Ribstons could growers only be assured of 
immunity from canker. I have recently had 
sent me by a gentleman who is an enthusiast 
in Apple culture some grafts, with the remark 
that his stock of Ribston is a specially good 
one. There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
old Ribston Pippin, when presented in good 
condition, has few rivals some, indeed, 
would claim it had none—in its season. Rela¬ 
tive to this expression of opinion bearing on 
the distinctness and superiority of the 
Ribston, I am led to ask what should explain 
it unless it be the influence of 6tock, or soil, 
or both, on the one hand, or the progeny of 
a carefully-chosen seedling on the other? It 
is pretty well known that in some soils there 
is a crimson suffusion over the surface of the 
fruit, while in others more russet prevails. 
It is equally true that the Ribston is found 
here and there doing well and cropping 
annually. I saw last autumn a splendid crop 
being gathered from orchard trees where no 
signs of canker had been seen for years. The 
trees being healthy, and the locality a 
favourable one, the fruit was of fino size and 
the colour good. I am persuaded that if 
scions were procured from healthy trees and 
grafted on to a vigorous stock, there would 
be a pleasant prosj>ecfc of success. It. is an 
Apple, if left to fully mature before being 
gathered, that will keep well into the winter. 
Like all others, it will shrivel if picked too 
soon. It usually has a ready sale at any time, 
but it would be very acceptable in the early 
weeks of the new' year, and which is quite 
possible if the gathering and storing have 
been carefully done. Now that the season of 
grafting is with us I purpose removing the 
heads of some inferior varieties of Apples 
and regrafting with the grafts of some of this 
clean stock of Ribston and noting the result. 

West Wilts. 

APPLES ON LIGHT SOILS. 

Many people are under the impression that 
good Apples cannot be grown on light toils. 
This is a mistake. I am convinced many 
light roils aro more manageable than those 
of a still, clayey nature. Added to this, the 
trees are more fruitful and live longer. For 
the lost fifty yearn I have had much to do 
with fruit culture in widely - separated 
counties, and soil of a varied character. 
Were I asked to name a soil best 6itiled to 
fruit culture I should say a red sandy loam. 

At three different periods I have had to 
do with fruit on light soils—one in west Nor¬ 
folk, another in north. Hants, now in west 
Surrey—and in each I have seen better 
Apples than on the heavy loams in the west. 
When at Wisley, a vear or so ago, I could 
but notice the fine, clean growth the Apples 
and Pears were making. When in west 
Norfolk there were many fine trees which, 
gave fine crops in orchard and garden. 
Seldom have I seen finer Pears and other 
wall fruit than were those grown at Lynd- 
ford Hall. I have also found that many 
Pears had a higher flavour than those of 
the same kind grow’n in the west. During 
my eleven years at Farnboro’ Grange 
(north Hants) I planted many kinds. When 
I took charge there I found' in an orchard 
trees of Hanwell Souring, Hambledon 
Deux ans, King of Pippins, and many 
others. These must have been thirty years 
old. Now they give good profitable crops. 
Some twentv-five years ago Farnboro’ Hill 
was noted for its fine Pears and Apples. 
The late Mr. Wildsmith used to say he never 
6 aw finer fruit than was grown there. 

Here, in west Surrey, there is abundant 
evidence that good Apples can be grown on 
this light sandy soil. Where the subsoil 
is sand trees do better than where this is 
gravel. At Windleeham there are many 
fine trees both of Apples and Pears. In 
the nursery gardens in the middle of the 
village are some very large Pear-trees givinjr 
huge crops gome four years ago a friend 
(a fruiterer) took me to an. orchard where the 
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trees were from 15 years to 20 years old. 
On these I saw some of the highest-coloured 
and best Apples I have ever seen. During 
t|ie past four years l have been watching the 
behaviour of Apples here in Camberley, 
and, moving about, 1 get opportunities of 
seeing irees in many gardens. Last season I 
have seen quite as good crops as 1 saw in the 
west of England. 

Regarding the treatment of a light soil, it 
is of the utmost importance it should be 
deeply trenched, giving the roots the best 
soil with plenty of manure added. When 
the trees come into bearing they need plenty 
of feeding. In the early stages they may 
grow strong, hut this is an advantage pro¬ 
vided growth is not excessive. I should not 
advise planting poor growers. In almost 
every old garden of any size you find one or 
moix 3 trees of Blenheim Orange, and in 
every instance the trees are cropping well. 

I can point to trees that have given three 
to four bushels of fruit of tlve finest size and 
colour. In an adjoining garden to my own 
are trees of Bramley’s, Cellini, and Lord 
Suffiekl, all doing well. Bramley’s, during 
the past four seasons, lias given from three 
to four bushels of the best fruit. In a 
garden I often visit is a tree of Mere de 
Menage, and each year it gives many 
bushels of finely-coloured fruit. Many other I 
kinds are doing equally well here. 

In my own garden, Gladstone gives 
abundant crops of fine, highly-colon rod 
fruit. Pott’s Seedling, Warner’s King, 
Stunner, Seaton House, and Baumann's 
Red Reinnotte are all doing well. Welling- 
! ton bears freely and shows no signs of 
canker. When in the west, on a heavy soil, 
Wellington, Lord Siiffiold. and Cellini 
j suffered very much from canker. 

Wilts. J. Crook. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Late vineries.— The Vines in unheated 
j houses have broken very strong and shown 
many bunches. The disbudding, or thinning, 
j should have been done, and the young 
shoots stopped one or two leaves be¬ 
yond the bunch, and linked down to be 
away from the glass. Vines with over- 
| crowded foliage cannot be expected to do 
their best. With bright, sunny days like the 
present there should be an increase in the 
atmospheric moisture. A damping down, as 
the gardener terms it. is a great support to 
the foliage in the middle of a hot day, hut 
will not be required in dull weather. This 
may be a small matter, but will tend to sup¬ 
port the foliage and keep off red-spider, 
especially when combined with judicious ven¬ 
tilation. 

Early Peach-hou6e.— The fruits in the 
early-house will now be approaching the 
ripening period, and if any more feeding is 
necessary do it at once, as this, if carried too 
far, may injure their flavour. Of course, if 
there are dry spots in the border, moisture 
must be given, but tlie man in charge will 
always have the condition of the borders, like 
the sailor has his chart, in front of him, and 
know exactly his position. Night ventilation 
in a small way will l*e useful when the fruits 
begin to colour. This need not interfere with 
the usual closing at 4 o’clock, as I think two 
or three hours’ extra warmth with a genial 
atmosphere will add a good deal to the size 
of the fruit. .A crack of air along the ridge 
from 9 o’clock onwards will be helpful. 

Raspberries failing {Pass fern).-Your Rasp¬ 
berries have, no doubt, been attacked by the Rasp¬ 
berry stem-bud caterpillar (Lampronia rubiella), a de¬ 
structive pest, and one very difficult to exterminate, 
ir you will kindly refer to our issue for July 9th. 
1910, page 410, you will there find the reprint of a 
leaflet Issued by the Board of Agriculture. In which 

h (? tofy of thb insect is detailed and the 
methods of prevention and remedies to adopt set 
forth. In the issue of July 23rd, 1D10, page 452 in a 
ffP'i " M- H. further remedies are gi.Tlu 
Usherf post-free, Vor Sd!"** C “ be ha<1 thc 


VEGETABLES. 

LEEKS AND CELERY. 

It is a great advantage to growers of these 
tw o crops that it is quite easy to raifewUr^e 
stock of plants by sowing seed thinly in 
broad, shallow pans, or in boxes, under. 

? lass, thus being independent of weather 
ar. Probably all those gardeners who Want 
both fairly early in the autumn do thusniw 
plants, as very few care to Trust to outdoor 
sow ings, because growth is slow, late, and un¬ 
certain. All growers know that if very «uly 
Celery or Leeks be needed for use or for ex¬ 
hibition, and the latter causes the primary 
demand, there is danger if the seed be»«i 
too early ; the plants, even with the greatest - 
care later in culture, may bolt prematurely to 
flower, and ooce such happens with either 
the plant is useless. Whilst bolting cannot 
be hidden in the Lctk, it has to be sought for. 
in Celery, for, as a rule, the defect doe* 
not evidence itself until a good size liaabert 
attained and blanching is well forward. Hot 
many fine-looking Celery plants placed on the . 
exhibition table have come to grief whenthi 
centre has been exposed to view. But then, 
such troubles chiefly arise when sowings art 
made in February. There is no danger el 
such results when seed is sown in April, 
even very early. A little warmth accelerate 
germination and growth rapidly, hence, when 
the seedlings later are dibbled out intooth^ 
boxes 2 inches apart, gradually pushed <a 
under glass, then hardened off, strong,sturdy, 
well-rooted plants 60011 make up for late w* 

ing- 

The practice of blanching Celery by nteaaj 
of paper bands is common and pretty vet 
understood. Really very fine plants, boanti 
fully white, solid, and clean, are readilj 
secured. At the International Hortieuliuri 
Exhibition this month good growth will a 
doubt be 6een, and the blanching is doubt 
lee© begun. Under glass, where, of course, «1 
such vegetables must be grown tohavctbei 
ready for that exhibition, all forms of bland 
ing must be very artificial. Those who plu 
Leeks and Celery outdoors in trenches in du* 
course can blanch with soil, and if they 4 
not. secure such fine examples, at least tbtj*,. 
are more crisp, tender, and sweet when i*n 
sumed. A. D. 

THE HERB GARDEN. 

Herbs are a necessity in the kitchen depart 
ment, and are, theiefore, in request to 
greater or less extent in most establishmeiil* 
The quantity and number 'of kinds grow 
vary, for some cooks require twice as ®uv 
for making up and flavouring their soups aat 
dishes as others, but the commoner kinds 
such as Mint, Thyme, Pot Marjoram. Sage 
Winter Savory, Tarragon, and Chervil » 
generally represented by rows of fair lengtl 
or by beds of good size. More often than no 
herbs are relegated to some out-of-tbe ** 
corner of the garden, and have but so*® 
justice done them in the way of cultivation 
Grown under these conditions the preduo 
cannot be other than of an unsatisf*<MC 
nature. To grow them properly the 
should be broken up and replanted at u> 
least every third year. Take Mint. for^. 
stance. A bed of it will, of course. Is* ’ 
longer than the period specified, but fa 
earliness, productiveness, and the quality® 
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the green tops, there is no comparison 


toh 


Idrawn between that yielded by old beds nw 
such ns are periodically replanted. Tarrxgo® 
Sorrel, Winter Savory, Thyme, and Sag® 11 ' 
also other instances where it pays to tre» 
the plants generously both in regard lo w 

and position, and the greater the demand i 
more uecessary is it to pay attention to ui^ 
details. Even in the interval, or where 2 
necessary to replant, the beds should w 
a good surface pressing of manure t® 
spring, in addition to the annual twjwg r 
which in so many cases is all the atte > 
they have bestowed on therm ft » T ‘ 
late for breaking up Mint, but if donejv 
and tlie roots replanted in some n[» 10 . 
soil, in a warm or sheltered ^ 


., ’will’ a gxt* ncojuflt c/ themed** 1 
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gasoil. Any surplus roots left over from the 
planting may l>e put into boxes and forced 
lo help tide over the period of scarcity which 
' k ill arise until the roots in the newly-planted 
Lai begin to grow away freely. Tarragon 
may now also be divided and replanted. If 
(.pare roots of this are potted up and at ten- 
Un given in the way of watering during the 
summer, they will, when placed in warmth 
another season, force mOTe readily and give 
hr better returns than do freshly-lifted roots. 

Both common and Lemon Thyme and 
Winter Savory may bo divided and re¬ 
canted if the plants are not too old, ami 
l*ot Marjoram, Sorrel, Balm, Penny-royal, 
»nd Chamomile should also he treated in 
'the a&me manner. Fennel will stand for 
" u - : several years, but it is best to raise fresh 

dock from seed occasionally. Sage and 
Rodman*, unless the plants are Overgrown, 
pay for lifting and transplanting every other 
tear or so in well-manured ground. These 
; may be increased by propagation of the side 
- 1 tbootR-pieees taken off with a heel root 
readily under cloches or hand-lights—or from 
seed, borage, Sweet Marjoram, Bush, and 
Sweet Basil and Summer Savory should be 
> treated as annuals, and raised from seed, 
the present jnonth being a good time to 
A «*<vr. For this purpose pans or boxes are 
the best, and after sowing place the latter in 

* cold frame. When the plants are large 
. \ • enough they must then be hardened off and 

finally pricked out on a w arm border. Ex- 
vru-. eeptiou must l>e made in this case to Borage 
- ; and Chervil, which are best sown outdoors 
in drills 1 foot apart. To keep up a constunt 
t «wppljof the last-named it is a good plan to 
hiw seed on three or four occasions from 
April to mid-September. The plants from tiie 
Ii't sowing will then stand the winter. 

Such are the kinds of herbs generally in 
demand, but those not mentioned—some of 
which, bv the way, possess medicinal virtues 
may, if they arc required, be treated in the 
Mine way in respect to cultivation as the 
above. That is to say, those of a perennial 
nature may be increased by division or from 
cuttings, and the others raised from seed. 

___A. W. 

NOTES AND PE PLIES. 

The Carter Spinach.—This is so distinct 
^regardsearliness from the older kinds that 
*: ** of great value for first, supplies, and later 
"n its large leafage makes it a favourite for 
. general work. The old Prickly Spinach still 
las admirers, but as regards cropping and 
'Hdy the newer Carter is much superior. 

Iy varie ty in a trial of many kinds received 
*ti award of merit from the Royal Horticul- 
, . Society for its large, succulent leaves 
it* good growth. As a summer Spinach 
w most valuable. .Sown on a north, cool 
^rder it is a considerable time before it runs 
J" ^d. In some respects it resembles a good 
orm of Uie Victoria, but is earlier, and a few 
.' s pnn in time is mast important to those 
k> have to supply vegetablevs in quantity. 

* •' £ rower ® use the Spinach Beet for 
^ imer supply ; jj U ^ the a i )0V e, grown on a 
,i “ or ^ e, y j* of much better quality. At 

t!nrii,r aS<m IS to eovv thinly, so that 
dunning la not - • - • 


POULTRY. 

THE CARE OF MONTH OLD CHICKENS, 
It is often imagined that when chickens have 
reached the age of a month or five weeks all 
their troubles are over, and that after this 
period they can in a large measure look after 
themselves. There is some truth in this im 
pre-ssion, but it is not altogether correct. 
Month-old chickens have certainly passed 
through the most trying 6tage in their career 
- namely, during tlie time they are from 
week to a fortnight old- but there are other 
critical periods which have to be faced. As a 
matter of fact, although month-old chickens 
are fairly independent, and can look after 
themselves to a certain extent, at the same 
time they require constant care and atten¬ 
tion, without which their growth is likely to 
be slow and their future usefulness lessened 

The. dry system of feeding chickens, so ex¬ 
cellent a method, and so superior in many 
ways to the moist, should not be continued 
alone after chickens have reached the age of 
a month. A combination of the dry and the 
moist methods should be employed. If 
chickens are fed on dry grains only after they 
are a month old their development is very 
slow, while the formation of the new feathers 
is greatly retarded. More than this, if the 
chickens are intended for fattening the effect 
of hard-grain feeding is to make the flesh 
hard and the crops small, both points against 
the bird so far as their marketing is con 
cerned. First thing in the morning, and again 
about 2.30 p.m., the chickens should receive 
a meal of soft food, the remainder of the day 
lieing spent by them in scratching in the litter 
for the small grains, of which they are so 
fond, and which give them such splendid 
exercise. The warm mash may consist of bis¬ 
cuit-meal, ground oats, barley-meal 
middlings. The first-mentioned is the best, 
but it must be used sparingly, as it is rather 
an expensive food. Whatever food is sup¬ 
plied it requires to l>e given in a crumbly, 
moist condition. Sloppy food must lie 
avoided, ^ince it causes all sorts of troubles, 
especially diarrhoea. 

The exact time when the hen shows signs 
of wanting to forsake her eggs, or in the case 
of artificially-reared chickens when the lamp 
may be dispensed with, varies to some extent 
with the variety and with the weather. Some 
broods are better if they are given their in¬ 
dependence when four or five weeks old ; 
others require the hen or artificial heat till 
they are considerably older. Whenever tlie 
change is made, however, it is advisable to 
move the birds to quite new quarters, and a 
small “half-way” house is extremely useful 
for this purpovse. Such a house I propose to 
describe in a coming issue, for it is a very 
important item in the modern poultry- 
keeper’s equipment. . 

Growing chickens must be provided with 
good and abundant shelter. During the next, 
few weeks protection^ 


necessary in dry weather.— 

.—With Marrow plants 
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needed from cold winds and rains; 
later in the season it is from the sun that the 
birds require shelter. Too “«ch «un » m 
bad for growing chickens as too little, and if 
they arc exposed to the glaring hen ©> e i 
mer their growth is retarded and they are 
less hardy. If there is no natural shade some 

Ararat-, 

make good shelter. wn , nv chickens is 

The development of * tbe fact that 

seriously retarded owig ^ to grow up 
cockerels and pullets ar _ mistake for the 
together. This is affected 

growth and the ,1€a ^ t1 . 1 • * g The pullete 

when this state a. rrie dbvthe cockerels, 
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mingle. The age at which this separation can 
take place depends on the breed. I have 
seen a white Leghorn cockerel which clearly 
showed his sex when he was under five weeks 
of age ; on the other hand, I have 6een a buff 
Orpington cockerel whose sex was undis- 
tinguishable until he was fourteen weeks. 
Immediately the sex can be determined, how¬ 
ever, the division should take place. 

E. T. B. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Arnib 30 th, 1912. 

An excellent exhibition throughout, remark¬ 
able also by reason of its extent and variety. 

In these respects, indeed, it might have been 
regarded as a record, due chiefly, perhaps, to 
an abnormally early season, which, rushing 
along the best of the May-flowering and other 
late-flowering Tulips at a great rate, has com¬ 
pelled the association of these with flowers 
such as Auriculas and others that usually 
appear weeks in advance. The outstanding 
exhibits of the meeting, and the admired of 
all, were the gold-medal groups of vegetables 
from Reading and the Roses from Canter¬ 
bury. Never, perhaps, have these high 
awards been more worthily bestowed. Of the 
highest merit, too, were the great banks of 
Tulips from Sir Randolph Baker and Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons. For the rest there were 
rock gardens and hardy plants galore, the 
latter embracing one or two new hybrid 
mossy Saxifrages and the delightful new 
Deutzia longilolia, a recently - introduced 
species from China exhibited by Miss Will- 
mott.. Among high-class novelties, lewisia 
Howelli was quite a notable plant. 

Roses. —As already intimated, the gold- 
medal group of these from Messrs. Mount and 
Sons, Canterbury, was one of the features of 
the exhibition, the display rendered the more 
imposing by the method of staging adopted. 
Generally speaking, the varieties were 
arranged in bold, semi-circular, cone shaped 
groiqjs, with occasionally more fan-shaped 
masses to relieve the least idea of monotony. 

In this way scores, or occasionally one hun¬ 
dred or so, of handsome flowers were seen in 
a mass, the whole making up a feast such as 
is rarely seen. Mrs. John Laing, the richly- 
coloured Richmond, Mrs. Goo. Shawyer, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Lady Hillingdon, the 
white-flowered Frau Karl Druschki, and 
others were seen to advantage. These con¬ 
stituted, as it were, the principals, smaller 
groups being arranged throughout. It was a 
really magnificent exhibit of Roses. Messrs. 

B. It. Cant and Sons, the Old Rose Gardens, 
Colchester, also showed some very good 
blooms, such, for example, as Lady Reay, 
Claudius, Elizabeth, the so-called pink 
Druschki, and Rose dir Barri. Goldfinch 
and Austrian Copper, among others were 
also fine. From Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons. 
Waltham Cross, came towering examples ot 
Tausendschon and it* white sport, the latter 
in every way a worthy companion to it. Some 
well-flowered examples of Juliet were re¬ 
marked in this group. Ellen Poulsen and 
President Vignet (rich scarlet) are 
novelties. Messrs. Frank Cant and to.. 
Braisw ick Colchester, had a small exhibit of 
Roses'' in which Fortune’s Yellow and masses 
of Rambler sorts were seen. 

Rothschild (rid* "',™^n m8roon). Wlut« 

Countess of fathom (ci- f ,be splcn- 

Wonder, " h '“ ^^“M^Kinnon. Mr- C. 
did new «' ar J c ‘„ n Wn lden. had come very 
Englemann. b “ fl ^ r c ”l NorthclifTe, Sunstar 

attractive markings), and 

(yellow with , f , B r 0lt , Guernsey, staged 

Carola. Mr. H. Burne . ^ , Scar- 
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in large coloured marked. Messre. 

ing commercial o°rUb had quite a 
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sumptuous gathering of Carnations, Fair- 
mount, My Favourite, Gloriosa, Lady Aling- 
ton, Baroness de Brienen, and White Wonder 
being among the more conspicuous. Messrs. 
Win. Wells and Co., Limited, Mersthnm, had 
a couple of stands of the new White 
Wodenethe, a variety of fine proportions, not 
a little fragrance, and good keeping qualities. 

Tulips .—We never before remember to 
have seen the late-flowering Tulips so abund¬ 
antly shown in April, and their earlier 
coming has not added lustre to their great¬ 
ness. In some instances the flowers were 
considerably undersized. The finest collec¬ 
tion, probably, and which contained about 
one hundred varieties, came from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, who made a most 
imposing display. Bronze Queen, Bacchus, 
Andre Doria (rich crimson), Edmee, Clara 
Butt, Louise de la Valliere, Leopold de 
Rothschild, Queen of Brilliants, and William 
Pitt (deep scarlet with fiery margin), were 
among the best in a superb lot. Sir Randolph 
Baker, Bart., M.P., Blandford (gardener, 
Mr. Usher), also had a very handsome lot 
beautifully arranged, and in which light and 
dark-shaded flowers were proportionately dis¬ 
played. Rich and telling in variety, too, was 
the superb lot from Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
and here, too, an extensive piece of tabling 
was devoted to these flowers. Moonlight 
(Cottage), clear yellow,was charming, and the 
several vases of it constituting the group had 
a very telling effect. Velvet King (award of 
merit), Grand Monarque, Chameleon, Clara 
Butt, Baronne de la Foil nave, and Baronne 
de Goldstein were also remarked in this 
group. Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Col¬ 
chester, had an excellent group of Tulips w ith 
Irises, the former largely embracing lavender 
and allied shades, as Rev. H. Evvbank, 
Electra, Dream, Remembrancer, Erguste, 
and the like. Pink-flowered varieties were 
also prominent. Grenadier was also in this 
group, the stock having been secured by 
Messrs. Wallace. Messrs. R. II. Bath and 
Co., Wisbech, also had a splendid stand of 
these flowers, such giants of the race as Clara 
Butt, King Harold, Mine. Krelage, White 
Queen (not a pure white flower by any 
means), La Tulipe Noire, Suzon Giant (a 
very handsome flower), and the Sultan being 
remarked in a thoroughly representative col¬ 
lection. Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin, 
Kidderminster, had quite a small group of 
the best, including Anthony Roozen, Ingles- 
combe Yellow, Clara Butt, Mrs. Moon, and 
others. Messrs. Walter Ware and Co., Bath, 
contributed a few fine things, Grenadier 
(orange-scarlet, award of merit), Clara Butt, 
and Inglescombe Yellow being the chief. 
Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, in¬ 
cluded quite a host of Tulips in their hardy 
plant exhibit, which was also of considerable 
extent. 

Greenhouse flowering plants.— The mast 
no-table exhibit of these came from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
who displayed an almost unique gathering of 
Cinerarias, showing fancy, self, and Cactus 
sorts in considerable force and variety. The 
Pompadour, for example, has striped petals, 
blue, rose, and white occurring m longitu¬ 
dinal lines. Matador and Antique Rose were 
others, and there was quite an array of 
Cactus-flowered sorts, such as Feltham 
Beauty and its varied progeny in many 
shades of colour. There were some sixteen 
varieties staged. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, had some vqry interesting new 
Holland plants, Boronias, Acacias, Correas, 
Metrosideros, and others. Blue Hydrangeas 
and the new white Mme. Mouillere wore also 
remarked. An excellent assortment of 
Sweet Peas came from Mr. Breodmore, Win¬ 
chester. Messrs. II. B. May and Sons, Ed¬ 
monton, had a superbly-flowered example of 
Asparagus Sprengeri, the new white 
Hydrangea Mme. Moulliere, IT. Mariesi (with 
rose-coloured bracts), Stocks, Verbenas, and 
the like. Messrs. J. Parker, "Whetstone, had 
a group of Pteris Parked, a variety capable 
of much wear and tear, we think. Messrs. J. 
Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., had 
Strcptocarni and Caladiums in variety. 
Messrs. H. J. Jones and Co., Limited, 
Lewisham, staged a capital lot of Pelar¬ 





goniums, A. Ixvvett (scarlet), Queenswood 
(fine pink), Medusa, and Arabic being noted 
in an .extensive lot. Mr. P. Ladds, Swanley, 
had many plants of the salmon flowered Paul 
Crampel and the recently-certificated Am¬ 
brosia, of delicate pink ejiade. Messrs. H. 
Canned nnd Sons, Swanley, Kent, showed 
fancy and other Pelargoniums in pots. Mr. 
W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon, also 
showed Pelargoniums in basket groups, in 
company with Verbenas of a fine habit of 
growth. Devonshire Lass (violet and white) 
was very showy, and there were others of 
distinctive shades—pink, and so forth. 
Sweet Peas were very finely shown, for 
April, bv Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, Ftta Dyke, Inspector (pale orange), 
Edroin Beauty, and Mrs. Cuthbertson (rose 
and white) being some that at once caught 
the eye. Messrs. Thomas Rochford and 
Sons, Broxhourne, had the somewhat re¬ 
markable exhibit of four distinct varieties of 
the Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa), 
hearing ouch distinctive names as Silver Star, 
elegant is* ini a aurea, glauca, and Mme. 
Storey, the last-named 01 a dark-green colour 
and with a certain plumose density of the 
branclilets which renders it very distinct. 
The white and gold-tipped varieties are 
singularly charming plants. 

Hardy shrubs. —A prominent group in this 
section was that of Rhododendron Pink 
Pearl, from Messrs. J. Waterer and Sons, 
Bagshot, Surrey, the finelv-flowered plants 
presenting a gay picture. Messrs. J. t’hea.1 
and Sons, Crawley, had quite a variety of 
beautiful flowering shrubs in association with 
their rock-garden exhibit, some of the best 
being Exochorda grandiflora Alberti ^splen¬ 
didly flowered), Prunus Cerasua J. 11. Veitch, 
P. sinensis rubra plena, Cytisus pnrgans, 
Olearia stellulata, Pyrua Mains Scheidcckeri, 
P. M. Riversi, p. M. Neidwctzkyana (an Ex¬ 
ceptionally dark form), with Azaleas, Ber- 
berises, nnd others. Mr. L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, displayed Clematises, Accra, 
Ceanothus, and others in variety. Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Ilighgate, also had 
a good display of Hydrangeas, Cytisus, 
Azaleas, Wistarias, and the like. , 

Hardy plants. These, for the most part, 
were good and numerous, and we regret onr 
inability to do justice to them. The rock- 
garden exhibit from Mr. M. Prichard, 
Christchurch, Hants, was certainly one of 
the best arranged and similar to those pre¬ 
viously noted. Some exceptionally good 
things were I^ewisia Howelli (the bnft-yellow- 
flowers striped with red), while Primula 
Forrest i, Daphne Cncorum, Silene llookeri, 
Gentinna Verna, and the pretty Scutellaria 
indica japonica were all remarked. Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had very show’)- 
masses of Phloxes nnd Saxifrages on roek- 
work, the former embracing the lending 
varieties of P. eubulata with some others. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Ilighgate, 
N., had particularly good specimens of 
Anemone sulphurea, Mortensin primuloides, 
Silene Hookeri, the rare Primula purpurea, 
and the interesting and rare Preonin Witt- 
manniana. In one ol the annexes Messrs. Barr 
and Sons showed a nice hank of alpines in 
variety. Messrs. G. and A. Clark, Limited, 
Dover, displayed Tulips nnd alpines. Misses 
Hopkins, She pperton-orf-Thames, had a 
prettily-arranged rockwork group, in which 
Phloxes, Primulas, Violas, Auriculas, and 
other plants were seen. The Burton Hardy 
Plant Co., Christchurch, Hants, arranged a 
pyettv bank of alpine flowers, on which 
Silene Hookeri, Ramondins, Viola pedata, 
the rarely-seen Campanula Saxifraga (with 
‘;int bells of purple), and Primula 
sibirica and P. Voitchi were seen. Messrs. 
G. Jackman and Sons, Woking, staged effec¬ 
tive masses of Iris pumila" among many 
plants. Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Llangollen, 
North Wales, showed a great variety of 
Mossy Saxifrages and some good hybrid 
kinds, two of which secured awards of merit. 
The Guildford Hardv Plant Nursery had an 
extensive exhibit of the best things, Ourisia 
coccinea, TriUiums, Primula Veitclii, 
Anemone sulphurea, Edraianthi, Sedume, 
and others being remarked. Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons showed a particularly good group 
of Anolmsa Dropmore variety‘and Opal in 
pat grown specimens. St. Brigid Anemones 


from Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., Ireland, mmi 
A uriculae and other plants from Phillips ami 
Taylor, Bracknell, a combined paved court 
and wall garden from Messrs. Piper, Bays g# 
w ater, good hardy plants from Messrs. Fells ' ; 
and Son, Hitckin, an extensive group of 
alpines and shrubs from Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Heston, a delightful lot of Primulas, Violas, 
Saxifrages, with Pentstemon Scouleri, which 
Mr. H. Ilemsley, Crawley, displayed in con- 
j 11 notion w ith rockwork, constitute conk* of 
the loading groups in this interesting section 
nt this sea.son of the year. 

Vegetables.- The gold medal collection of 

early vegetables and salads, from Messrs. ' 

Sutton and Sons, Reading, was one of the 
features of the show, an exhibit whose high 1 
merit certainly attained perfection. Than 
this exhibit, nothing finer, more complete or 1 
diversified, or more attractively displayed 1 

could he desired at any season of the year, 
w-hile for the present early date such' ex- • ' 
liibits, meritorious and educational as they 
undoubtedly are, deserve an even greater 
meed of praise. During recent yearn much 
has been said and written about intensive 1 
and other methods of vegetable and salad 
culture during the winter and spring months. . 
though we have yet to see anything to equal 
the vegetable products that the Messrs, 
j Button are constantly bringing to these 
I meetings, which, while not new, sene to 
emphasise in no unmistakable manner 1 
phase of culture which the British gardener 
has made his own for many years pa*-;. 
Hence, such exhibits, apart from their merit 
or suggestiveness, abundantly demonstrate 
that in this, as in other ways, the British 
cultivator is capable of holding his o«n 1 
against all comers. We can hardly give a 
complete list of all that was shown, though :inR 
such items as Early Giant Peas, May Queen 
Potatoes, Satisfaction and Princess of WaU 
Tomatoes, Reading Giant Asparagus, climb¬ 
ing French Beans, Flower of Spring anti 
April Cabbages, Twentieth Century Mush- 
rooms, and First Crop Cauliflower were ail 
of superb quality. The central portion of 
the exhibit was wholly composed of Sutton’s 
Masterpiece and Dwarf Forcing French --- 
Beans grown in pots, and, we might almost 
add, on the spot, so perfectly conditioned 
were these things. Very fine vegetable pm- 
ducts, too, came from Messrs. James Veireh 
and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, whose dishes 
and basket groups of Gold Waxpod French 
Beans, Lettuce Petite Noire, Model Broc¬ 
coli, Bcaconsficld Cabbage (a well-hearted 
sort of acute conical outline), and Ewly 
Forcing French Beans were excellent. Mush¬ 
rooms, Radishes in variety, and Cucumber 
of high merit also found place in tie collec¬ 
tion. 

A complete list of awards and medal* 
appears in our advertisement columns. 


BOOKS. 


“THE HARDY PLANT YEARBOOK. ^ 

1912.”* 

This is a thin volume with a showy cover and 
not much inside it besides the portraits of 
gentlemen who write in it. This American »*: 
practice of illustrating advertisements, etc., I| 
with portraits is growing in our country. tr «ii 
T here is really little or nothing in the book- ^ '> 
The battle for hardy flowers was fought ^ 
ago, and not by inserting a few photograph*. ^ 
of human beings in a thin rolurne. It J 
fought out in the Chronicle, the Field> : t? 

the old Carden ; also in many years’ work in • - , 
this journal. The fight went on for yeajs» 
spite of the laughter and enraging of tw i ; 
bedding-out men. who thought the ngnter ^ 
mad, There ore (low twenty nurseries todeaJ ( 
with hardy plants worthily, where there -.3 
only one thirty years ago. M >., • ^ 


Weed in lawn (L. /J. IF.).-The vh'dj 
you send smalt seedlings, quite withered 
arrival, appears to be a Potentilfa, and by rojw? 
and tho frequent use 0 / the daisy-rake to PKj* 
its seeding might soon be reduced. It may ,® 
ever, that the species, which we cannot r™™ 1 * 
Its present state, is indigenous to your 
you will find a greater difficulty in g~“ “ 

* "TTh! ller^r n*ri Ynr Bo.*. IMi" * 
Hardy Plant .Society (Burnley). 
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QARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— If the dry weather con- 
the most important work is to mulch 
lad water all recently-planted things. All 
Oiergreens should be damped with the hose 
or garden engine in the evening of hot days. 
All arrears of herbaceous planting and seed 
lowing should have attention, and if the dry 
Wither continues moisten the soil before 
•owing 6eeds, and 6hade afterwards till the 
j k weds germinate, unlese rain comes. This is 

• busy time in the garden, and everything 
Aould be closely watched to meet all re¬ 
quirements. Newly - planted Carnations 
should be mulched and water given if neces- 
i sary. All details are important. If not done, 
new beds of Violets should be planted. We 
find positions alongside east and west walls 
suitable. The ground should be manured and 
properly prepared. We find the best position 
for the best Russian Violets is open places 
imong the shrubs. Clumps of Lily of the 
Valley also, if the soil is good, may do in 
ahady spots where the trees are not thick and 
dense. I know a wood on a gentleman’s place 
in Norfolk where there are more than 
100 acres of Lily of the Valley and Blue Bells. 
It is a perfect paradise in spring and summer. 
In looking over several new attempts at rock 
gardening the effect of a few 6mall Conifers 
on the salient positions gives elevation, and 
lifts the place up, 6o to speak. Groups of 
Savin, prostrate Juniper, and Yuccas are 
useful in adding special features. These are 
special features that may be introduced where 
there is scope enough. 

Fruit garden.— The principal work now in 
the fruit garden is to fight insects and mil¬ 
dew. Apples will soon require spraying ; the 
larvae of the codlin and other moths will be | 
found attacking the young Apples, and should 
be dealt with promptly. The importance of 
this, and the way of doing it, are pretty well 
understood now. The big-bud in Black Cur¬ 
rants and Gooseberry mildew nre both giving 
trouble, and will soon spread if neglected. 
Another matter that is becoming tirgent is 
the rapid spread of American blight, 
especially in the villa garden. When the 
garden is isolated it mny be possible by per¬ 
severance to clear it out, but where there are 
eeveral gardens near each other some sort 
of compulsion will be necessary. I have 
known a garden cleared by constant use of 
methylated spirit and a small brush,'but this 
pert will spread from one garden to another 
pear, and the thing then is hopeless. There 
i good prospect of a fruit crop, or rather 
, , 13 an abundance of blossoms, but on 
ooking closely at them I cannot help think- 
n 8 the blossoms of the Apples are not so 
«rong « formerly, and this, I think, in some 
s ut!!j U u € j 1S ^ U€ excessive roasting the 

hiM- ^ *** summer in dry districts. Dis- 
tinJi D ^ raa * v ^ commenced now, and con- 
m as opportunity serves till finished. It 


2 ! k? ** not to remove the protecting 
J us t yet, but everything seems 
writer this season. 

£ ar <len.—The main crops of 
will k/ J T W1 ^ now bo in, and successions 
nin , c p .tod suitable intervals. Tur- 
olLl* pin ? c Jb Lettuce, and other salad 
rLL? 118 ^ 60wn from time to time as 
Celery trenches should be pre- 
&od *haV UCC j M, '°? ns plants are ready, 
bettu(v.« € and I?°‘ stur€ be necessary. 

t*een t? do well on the ridges be- 

10 ke*n J€ ma * n Principle now is 

thinning J? 1 ^mgs moving, especially in 

< '»ion g orops" S ir gela M € |’ and *° win * Buc ' 
the ' . wou ^ ^ unpardonable if 

0 £ berthinm. r - n ^^leeted to sow the Peas and 
aaybeJ?, 1 ; aueoe «’*°n- Scarlet Runners 
^7 ^ a nd dwarf Beans in suc- 
»od the '^-seeded Scarlet Runner 

planted thi* m French Beane may be 
ebould be n R . nc * a $ a ‘ n in Jl,ne - Sites 
Amatos* fiL, ? J or Vegetable Marrows. 
»b.» 'f harden^ and planted out 

l«oce thev ^ iant€ ® on * south wall or 
month if ou ? the middle of 

poanibl. , Wea ^ r ,a su, table, as^il is 
P * nbIe to shelter such thitfTW 
Digitize:: by 


Tomatoes and Marrows. Early Potatoes nre 
now coming through. I have generally had 
an early border of Potatoes in front of a 
forcing-house, and sewed mats together to 
cover hoops over the Potatoes. The mats 
were taken off in the morning and put on 
again at night. This I have found better 
than running risks with imperfect covering. 

Conservatory. —This is a suitable time to 
retub large specimen Bamboos, Palms, 
Camellias, etc. Plants look better in painted 
tubs than in pots. Well-made tubs are very 
lasting. Specimen Oranges look belter in 
tubs, which are coming more into use, and 
when standing on the terrace the plants are 
not so likely to be blown over by the wind. 
It is probable there will be quite a number 
of American Aloes in flower this season, as 
the ripening effect of last summer will have 
pushed them into bloom. The last few days 
have been hot under glass, and shade will be 
necessary for flowering 6tuff, Palms, and 
Ferns. If the plants are in a large, lofty 
house, well furnished with climbers, other 
shading will scarcely be necessary. Azaleas 
are going off fast with the dry atmosphere 
and w'arinth. Floors of all plant-houses 
should be damped several times a day in hot 
weather. Agapanthuses and Aloes in tubs 
may be moved outside now and partially 
sheltered for the present. Pelargoniums are 
coming forward and may have liquid manure. 
Good bushes of Oleanders and Hydrangeas are 
useful, though not of much value for cutting. 
For cutting there is abundance of Lilies and 
other flowers, including Sweet Peas, Roses. 
Carnations, etc. What we are looking for 
now is something to come in autumn and 
winter. 

Stove (winter flowers).— There is an in¬ 
creased demand for bright flowers in winter, 
and cuttings of such things as Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias, and other things that will make 
nice bushy plants by winter may etill be taken 
and inserted in sandy soil in a brisk bottom 
heat. Begonias are' very useful in winter, 
and if cuttings are struck early, pushed on 
for a time in a w T arm-house, and then moved 
to a pit, close to the glass, and the neces¬ 
sary pinching given, a very useful lot of 
plants can be obtained. Among Begonias, 
Gloire de Lorraine seems to have ousted 
many of the old varieties, some of which we 
used to find very useful in the conservatory. 
B. insignia, B. fuchsioides, and some others 
would last some time in the conservatory. 
The Justicias also were useful, and among 
climbers Hexacentris mysorensie was in 
tereeting with long, drooping flower-stems. 

Greenhouse (Cyclamens).— Some growers 
have a special time for sowing the seeds. If 
new seeds are sown as soon as ripe, and har¬ 
vested, this will be somewhere about June. 
Sow in box$e of good loarti and peat. Icnf- 
mould, and sharp sand. Make the soil firm 
and cover a quarter of an inch. Keep 
boxes in a reasonably warm place, shade, and 
keep reasonably moist. Prick off into boxes 
of similar compost when large enough. 
when ready, but before giving a shift see 
that the roots have reached the sides of the 
pots, and have occupied all the soil. Keep 
the cor ms well up so that they rest nearly 
on the surface. If sown in warmth I do not 
think it matters when The second season, 
after a rest, shift into 6-inch pots. 

Early vinery (feedln*).-Most gardeners 
give a stimulant to give size to the berries 
after thinning, and a little •S,“®* h £"(j gi4 je r . 
potent nature after stoning. pxm? rience 
able extent we are all guided f 1 ) • P* n 

Some depend upon top-dressings. with an 

addition of a special manure surface the 
nff When the roots are near the suriace ut 

necessary support can be where 

effort. I ; 

the border could not be ro d /' UlrbanTO 
disturbing the . roota ’ " ^nson, but a 
would not be given at . • ^ there nre 

special Vine manure of be 

several suitable on covering with » 

sprinkled over the sur . » ^ ii m e or 

1 ® 3335 E£ 


root-run. tre 


Vineries (ventilation).— This is very im¬ 
portant work. As soon as the early Grapes 
begin to colour a little air should be left on 
all night to ensure a free circulation, but the 
ventilation should only be given along the 
ridge, and a very small crack will suffice till 
the weather settles down. Lean-to vineries 
with ventilators in the back wall should have 
a covering of scrim or hexagon netting 
fastened on the opening to check the cold 
currents which rush through on the north 
side. Some young people think it is a 
waste of time to visit the ventilators often. 
That is the best way of giving air, as the 
gardeners term it, because in no other way 
can proper control be kept. I believe in 
closing and damping down about 3.30 in the 
afternoon, and then giving a little air about 
8 o’clock or 9 o’clock. When Grapes are 
ripening less moisture may be ueed, but not 
altogether stopped. 

The value of a cool north-house.—I think 
I never remember Azaleas rushing through 
their blooming period so fast, ami gardeners 
have been put to all sorts of shifts to keep 
things hack. This early flowering has been 
due to the heat of last summer. There has 
been an abundance of bloom, but both early 
and late varieties came with a rush. Although 
there has been a glorious feast of colour, it 
has been too short. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May nth .— We are getting the tender bed¬ 
ding plants, except the sub-tropicals, out of 
the houses as fast ns possible, but not 
leaving them altogether unprotected till they 
have become hardened. As fast as the spring 
flowers fade and cease to be effective the beds 
will be cleared. Bulbs laid in a trench to 
ripen, and the beds prepared for the summer 
flowers. Chrysanthemums are now for the 
most part outside. 

May Otli .—Evergreen shrubs have been 
pruned into shape, but only what is necessary 
for that purpose is done. As we only use old 
fishing-nets for the protection of wall trees, 
there is no linrm done if they are not re¬ 
moved j net at present. Disbudding is being 
done on Peach and Apricot walls, and in 
some cases the young fruits are being 
thinned. Early Strawberries look promising; 
raised beds have been watered. 

May 7th .—There is a good deal of water¬ 
ing to do now. In addition to the thousands 
of plants in small pots waiting to go into tho 
beds and borders, all recently-planted hardy 
things must have water. A dry 6pring is 
always a trying one to the gardener. In the 
vegetable garden the hoe will do useful work 
in keeping the moisture in the ground. Keep 
a close watch upon Roses and other plants 
subject to insects and mildew. 

May Sth.—Celery must have plenty of 
moisture from the time the seeds are sown 
till it is established in the trenches at any 
rate, and shade at. the beginning will he 
necessary if wo wish to avoid checks. Sow 
Marrow Peas in succession ; Scarlet Runners 
also, and Dwarf Kidney or French Beans will 
be planted in succession as required. Salad 
plants are sown or planted as required, and 
tied up to blanch as growth extends. 

May 9th .—Planted a bed of New Zealand 

• - sunny border. Planted 

under liand-lighte and 
addition on cold 
nights Tomatoes are hardening in eM 

Stocks and Asters also » r . la ° VI J c f the 

SSS’SpS ApplX are «ccmng attention 

put out tender plants xvftt£rin? is 

if well hardened, bn‘ t he 'vor | < 0 flpr lng 

very heavy. The beds just clear ^ 
flowers have had a rl i, P wliich is forked in 
manure and burnt before planting, 

and the surface V Was, 

bnr very*1 it Oe manure has been, | fr „ n 


Spinach on a warm, sunny b ° rd «\ 
Vegetable Marrows 
sheltered with mats 


If 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queri es and an supers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening jree of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Fumival-strect, Holborn , London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper, when more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, /is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf , flower , or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Crown Imperial (Fritillarla imperialis) 
buds dying off (V. de C.).- The withered buds 
might be due to the unusual heat of last year, the 
dry spring and summer materially shortening the 
reason of growth. Those you planted last autumn, 
and which have flowered well, had, in all probability, 
been grown under better conditions by a specialist. 

Xochia scoparia (•/. R. B. Ou>en).-U you pur¬ 
pose growing the plants in pots, then shift those you 
refer to into larger pots os required, but if you wish 
to use them in the flower garden, then harden them 
off well and plant out in the open air about the 
middle of May. If the pots the plants are now- in 
are full of root*} you may give them n shift, and thus, 
by the time you wish to plant out, the plants will be 
much stronger and no check to growth will have 
been given, which would happen if you kept them in 
the small pots. 

Daisies falling (M. de C .).-The Daisies appear 
to be suffering from some fungu* about their roots 
or jn the soil near the surface. What is the actual 
cause It is not possible to say without knowing all 
the circumstances. Probably a little lime mixed with 
the surface soil and lightly pricked in would prove 
to some extent helpful and a deterrent to further 
attacks. The employment of chemical manures, such 
«s potash, nitrnte of soda, and sulphate of ammonia 
is not to be recommended generally. Artificially com¬ 
pounded manures are much safer, and a light sprink¬ 
ling round about the plants and well watered in would 
prove sufficiently stimulating and be much safer 
generally. 

Malformed Fuchsia blooms (J. Powell) -It i.s 
no uncommon thing for Fuchsias to produce abnormal 
blossoms, and we have frequently had examples like 
■the one you send brought under our notice. In your 
case some of the anthers have become petnloid-that 
is to say. they have become partially transformed 
into petals On dissecting the flower, it shows sign* 
of a fusion of two blooms. While it is decidedly 
singular we do not consider that the beauty of the 
blooms is increased by the change. In a general way 
these abnormal qualities are not permanent, but 
nature is sometimes so erratic that one cannot say 
what may happen in your case. At all events, it 
would be* as well to keep your plant under observa¬ 
tion. 

Water Lilies in tubs (W. S. B.).-Water Lilies 
do well in half casks buried m the turf and half 
filled with loamy soil and water. Now is a good time 
to plant On the lawn the half casks might be sunk 
level with the surface, thus giving the leaves and 
flowers of the Water Lilies the appearance of grow¬ 
ing out of the ground. Of course, the strong varie¬ 
ties of the Marliacea type are much too vigorous for 
this mode of culture, hut there are many of the less 
strong growing kinds that answer well when grown 
in this wav. If you have a seriee of tubs the best 
wav to keep the water clean would he to have a 
small pipe laid from one tub to the other through 
which the water could run and thus always keep that 
in the various tubs In motion. 

Growing the Cotton-plant (D. IT. H.).-The 
seeds should be sown early in the spring, either in 
well-drained pots or pans. They need light soil,-say. 
eaual part* of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
sand As soon as the first rough leaf is developed the 
voune plants must be potted singly into small pot*. 
In a brisk, moist heat they will grow rapidly, and 
floon need shifting into larger pots. They will flower 
in pots from 6 Inches to 9 inches in diameter, the 
blossoms being yellowish and much like those of a 
Mallow. The most attractive stage is when the seed- 
pod*, which succeed the blossoms, burst, and expose 
the cotton contained therein. They reach this stage 
towards the latter part of the summer. You say 
nothing as to what convenience you have for growing 
the plants. The Cotton is seen at its best in a stove 
temperature /rtf* in * J?ood, light position. The 
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plants, when laden with partially bursted pods, are 
decidedly ornamental. 

-Seeds of Cotton should be sown In a mixture 

of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and Imj placed in the 
stove. They soon germinate, and the young plants 
grow away quickly. They may be shifted on when 
necessary, till by the flowering period they will be in 
pots 6 inches, 7 inches, or 8 inches in diameter. When 
the pots are full of roots an occasional stimulant will 
he useful. As soon as tire Hibiscus-like flowers open 
the atmosphere of the house should he kept fairly 
dry, otherwise many of them will fail to set. When 
the numerous pods open, and the cotton in the in¬ 
terior is disclosed, a well furnished specimen is de 
eidedly attractive. The Irest results are obtained 
when the seed i* sown early in February, as this 
allows the plants a long growing season. The plant* 
rarely winter well. 

FRUIT. 

Injury to Pear-tree leaves (A Kerry Sub¬ 
scriber).— The leaves of vour Pear-tree have been 
attacked by the Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon as 
you noticed the leaves you should lime picked off all 
those that were infested and sprayed those left with 
paraffin emulsion, seeing to it that the insecticide 
reaches the undersides of the leaves. In the autumn, 
when all the leave* have fallen, it is advisable to 
spray the tree with the caustic alkali solution, so 
often referred to in these pages, and the recipe for 
making the same given. You will find nn article deal¬ 
ing fully with the Pear-leaf hlister-mite in our issue of 
March 11th. 1911, a copy of which can he had of the 
publisher, post free, for ]Jd. As regard* the Vine- 
leaves. it is very hard to say as you give us no parti¬ 
cular* as to your treatment of the same. If one may 
judge by the leaves you send, the trouble lies at the 
roots. On one of the leaves sent we find traces of 
mildew, and it may be that this, coupled with poor 
root-action, i* the cause. 

VEGETABLES. 

Scarlet Runners as biennials (Frank Staple- 

ton).— It is quite true that Scarlet Runner-roots, 
being fleshy or tuberous, can sometimes be kept in 
the ground all tlu- winter, growth breaking up afresh 
in the spring. .Still, very few trouble to preserve 
them in that way. and. as they are tender, frost soon 
destroys them, even if slugs and other vermin do not 
prey on them. The simple way of sowing the seed 
every year gives such excellent results that it is by a 
long way the best plan to follow. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

De la Shree. Your Roses are covered with mildew, 
but, as you give us no particulars, it is impossible 

to say what may have canned it.-C. /{ Landell.— 

” Orchids for Amateurs,” which can be had through 
any bookseller, and ” Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 

from this office.- L. R .—The best time to move 

hardy Heaths i* at any time between October and 
April. In your case you will have to break up into 
small pieces to get rid of the Bishop-weed, so as to 

make .sure that every bit can be cleared out.- 

A. Hartland .—The Agapanthus always flowers freely 
when pot-bound, and, no doubt, your plants w ill in time 

do likewise.- E. Weston.— 1, By all means have the 

alleys between the beds filled up, and in this way 
grow the Asparagus on the level. This mode of 
culture is all the more necessary seeing your soil i* 
n dry, sandy loam 2, Yes; you must nail the Ceano- 

tlius to the wall, but only the principal shoot*.- 

Fungus. —Hoc reply to ” L. H. W.,” re “ Larkspur 

disease,” May 4th, page 2MJ.- Kingfisher. — Your 

double Peach-leavcs are suffering from what is known 
as blister. See reply to “ G. Gouldburn,” in List 

week’s h*ue, page 286.- S. Hobbs.—See reply, on 

this page, to “ Frank Stapleton.” re ” Scarlet 

Runners as biennials.”- Merryn .—There is no doubt 

that the fungu* is due to the decaying roots of the 
Fir-trees you refer to. and your oiily remedy is to 
clear out the whole of the infested soil and replace 
with fresh. Your Rases will never do any good until 


you do this.- H. .V. Bootft.-rnfortunately, tou 

give us no paYUculars a* to your Phloxes, but Iron 
the pieces you send we are led to suppose that the 
plants have been growing jn the same place for some 
time and that they want fresh quarters, tbs soil 
being evidently quite exhausted. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-.Viw Tpnrhitt.-l, The B.rd 
I Cherry (l’runus Padua); 2, Rhyncospermum jasmin 
oides (syn. Traohelospermiim jasminoidea).— P. P. 
Harris.—C vrtanthus angiotifoliue. See article on 

page 294.- A. T. H’<jterJiou«.-Erci!la sp\nl&, 

known also as Bridgcsia spieata.— Walter Rabbit/ 

Or oh us vernus.-Sigma.-1. Cupressus Lawroniato: 

2, Picea alba; A, Thuja giganteu; 4, Thuja oriental's 

aurea.- W. S. B.—l, Cirlogyne sp., too far (poe to 

name with any certainty; 2, The Cape pood fltmr 
(Atonogeton dlMachyon); 3, Spiriea prun Jblia; 4. Ber- 

htris Darwini.- Kerry Subicriber.-l, Ajupa repUth 

variegAta; 2, Variegated Ground Ivy (Xrpela 
Glcchoma variegata; 3, Tradescantia rehrina.— 
H'filter Evans.—I, Vanda teres; 2, Coplogyne *j»ecics: 
A, Dendrobium Pevonianum; 4. Olearia Gunnlana.— 
Hiss A. Vleydell Bourerie— Narcissus flutter anJ 
Eggs, very late flower*. There is the sweet-scented 
Gardenia-flowered Narcissus poeticus. We do not 
reply to queries by post.—,4rhna*W.-We cannot 
undertake to name Camellias, as in order to do so 
with any degree of certainty one must be able to 
visit a large collection and compare the flowers.— 
M. E. Compton Stansfield.-The Garland-flower 

(Daphne Cneorum).- F. W. if.-Pyrus Malus flori- 

bunda.-S. R.— 1, Triteleia uniflora lilacina; l 

Sedum carneum; 3, Arab* albida fl.-pl.; 4, Saxifraga 

otespitosa.- T. W.— 1. The African Hemp (Spar- 

mannia africana); 8, Piplacus glutinosus; 4. Leopard's 
Bane (Doronicum plantag/neum).— C. h. ff.-l, 
Forsythia viridissima: 2. Kerria japoniea fl.-pl.; 3. 
Berber)* Darwini; 4, The Bird Cherry (Primus Pad*). 

- G. Loir.—1, Pyrus Malus floribunda; 2. Ribea 

Aureum; 3. Skimmia japonica; 4. Lonicera tatarka. 

- R. T. Mill.—I. Thymus lanuginosa: 2. Variegated 

Ground Ivy (Nepeta Glechoma variegata): 8. Oralis 
eernna; 4, Saxifraga Cnmposi (syn. 8. Wallace!).— 
Mrs. G. Goring.—The large blue flowers are Seilla 
liispanica, syn. 8. campanulata; the other two, colour 
forms of the common Blue Bell (Seilla nutans).— 
F. J - 1. Saxifraga musceides; 2. Saxifraga pranulatx 
fl.-pl.; 8, Sedum album; 4. Sedum acre aureum.— 
H. E J. — ]. The flowering Currant (Ribes rubrum'; 
2. Auhrietia violacea; 3, The Nodding Star of Beth- 
lehem (Ornithogalum nutans); 4. Pyrus Malus flori- 
hunda. _ . 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

C. Gibson and Co.. Leeming Bar. Bedale.-Rrr^- 
ceous and Alpine Plants, Early-flowering Cnrytanlhc- 
murnt. etc. . , . 

Bf.es. Ltd., Liverpool.—Liif o/ Guarantestei Pmu 
for 1912. 

Chablesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, Sussex - 
List of Orchids. . 

Barr and Sons. 12 and 18. King-street, Cornu 
Garden. W.C.-bwt o/ Hardy Perennials, etc. 

R. 8. Banks, Snainton, Yorks-Spring Catalogue lor 
1912. 

E. B. Hawthorn AND Co., Reading .-Catalogue oj 
Bungalows, Stabling, Portable Buildings, etc. 

The Conrad and Jones Co., West Grow, Peimm- 
vania.-Neir Floral Guide, 1912, combined with 
How to Grow Roses. _ 

Prize Competition.—-4 very large number of 
essays has been sent in, and time has been needed 
to go through them carefully, in order to award 
the prizes. UY hope, however, to announce the 
names of the successful competitors in our hut 
dated May IS. 


SHEER. 

Loveliness 

and a fine contempt for 
COLD, SNOW, FROST, 
HAIL, or RAIN are but 
two striking 
characteristics of 

Bees’ 

Alpine Plants 


THE ALPINE GARDEN is the most interesting of all phases of Gardening Vnlike 
many high pleasures, it is not denied to the man with a limited purse. For 8 6 The Bees 
will send you their nucleus Collection of 25 Guarantested (guaranteed and tested) Alpine 
Plants, together with a Catalogue of thousands more, from 4d.-each, Write now, LEST 
YOU FORGET. 

BEES Ltd., street; Liverpool. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Crevillea rosmarinifolia.— This little bush 
» flowering freely in the open air at Brook 
House, Sussex. It is distinct ami pretty. Soine 
of the hardiest plants from the Antipodes 
are worth & place under our grey skies. 

Fendiera rupicola.— I saw this plant look¬ 
ing pretty the other day, but cannot nay 
whether it was grown in a nouse or not. Per¬ 
haps some of your readers will kindly tell us 
al:ltk about its value for the open air.—W. 

Sedum Rhodiola rubrum. — The great 
family of Sedums hns more in it than we have 
rrt shown in gardens. This is a form of a 
well-known plant, and an effective one on a 
rough bank in not too 6mall a group. It comes 
to ns from Sir Frank Crisp. 

Schizocodon soldanelloides ilicifolium.— 
A angularly pretty plant, w ith a fringe which 
reminds one of the Bog iiean, and behind 
that & very bright colour. Perhaps some 
leader will kindly tell us what to do with this 
brlliant rock plant. It comes from the 
Dkiuntains of Japan. 

Primula longiflora. — A beautiful rich 
purple kind, related to our Bird’s-eye Prim- 
r«e, but much deeper in colour, and larger, 
think I have seen it on the borders of Italy 
&nd Austria, on high mountain ground, and 
E ear the margins of streams. It is said to be 

°t easy cultivation.—W. 

Variegated Daphne. —Someone sends me a 
^negated Daphne, which is no doubt meant 
, or jx 8 art kw. It Is a beautiful alpine 
J° ’ ^ am so surfeited with the variegated 

riT «ts and other variegations in London 
,y Council gardens that I have a dread 
»** ^negation in any form, and the last place 
should look for it is in a rock garden, 
^rc, on the other hand, natural tints and 
*wars are ever weleome.-W. 

Pyrus Malus Niedwotskyana.-This Crab 
A ,* er,T 18 extremely well this season, and 
n ,Li° ng x, branches ’ wreathed in the deep- 
b t ms ’ bav€ been lovely in the 
L. interesting Crab at all 

, n j deep-coloured bark in winter 

mu *t pur I^ ls ^ giving it distinctness 

.( bloom, while the colouring 

1“!'™* >* ““Per*. I fin'' it tokos me 
established sufficiently to induce 

a » flower freely.-S. A. 

nh A V ii P J nk ;? owered form nf Oxalis ennea- 

Heria a f ' ^ arence Elliott, Stevenage, 
v.ili’ a special journey to the 

•wand in quwt of the t which 

lemur*!!! * ?°^ rs - ^ as j ust brought in a 
beaut ‘. fu l f° r 'n in which the 
pink, the colour as the 
but wiUvT 11 f^nging to a pinkish-white, 
j-.j - ^ 0 f the blooms a soft pink. 

JW b * v *mnll plant Mr. Elliott 
're* n U8 ’* now ^ orm promises to be as 
« nowe ririg as the type, and will afford a 
contrast when planted near it. A 


peculiarity of Oxalis enneaphvlla—this also 
being present in the new form—is the 
fragrance of the flowers. 

Yilburnum Carles!.— Many lovers of gar¬ 
dens must have had much pleasure already 
from the Viburnums, beginning with our old 
friend the Laurustinus, which adorns so many 
gardens in warm, sheltered parts of the 
country. This one I had great pleasure in 
seeing in flower the other day at Wakehurst 
Place—a. little plant in the open air blooming 
freely. It promises to be a first-rate garden 
plant. The kinds now coming from China 
and Japan will add much beauty to our 
shrubs.—W. 

Phlox setacea Brightness. —In a good col¬ 
lection of the varieties of Phlox setacea this 
is one of the most pleasing of its colour at the 
present time. Less free, possibly, in its habit, 
so far as regards spreading, it is very com¬ 
pact and neat, and is covered with its lovely 
bright rose flowers. These fully warrant the 
name of Brightness. 1 find that these 
Phloxes do better fairly well up than in the 
lower parts of the rock garden, and that they 
stand the winter better when on poor soil 
than in a richer compost. Brightness is, I 
believe, one of a set of charming varieties 
raised at Newry by Mr. T. Smith. It should 
be grown by everybody who admires the 
alpine Phloxes.—S. Arnott. 

Spring foliage in the hardy borders.— 
I fear that the spring tints of the young 
growth of hardy plants are not sufficiently 
appreciated ; and yet, in their way, they are 
quite equal to the autumnal display of ripen¬ 
ing foliage. The bronzy leafage of the 
Spiraea japonica, the vivid purple of the 
stems and leaves of Preomes, the graceful 
stalks of Enimediums, and the delicate and 
various shades of green provided by Asters, 
Epilobiums, Salvia glutinosa, Centnureas, 
and Solidagos, with here and there colonies 
of Polyanthus and Narcissus pocticus, form 
a picture which has a beauty of its own. I 
think that the effect is best in the “gloam¬ 
ing”—that is, just before twilight sets in, 
for during the day the sun somewhat de¬ 
tracts from the appearance of the beauty of 
the foliage.—K. B. T. 

Wanting rain.— The cry raised so widely 
for rain sounds strange when the long wet 
winter we so lately passed through is remem¬ 
bered, vet heavy gluts of rain, whilst 
saturating the soil, yet have the harmful effect 
of beating it hard, hence, when a few days 
drying wind and sunshine come, the surface 
gets baked and hard. That has been the con¬ 
dition of the soil recently in many gardens. 
Rather than wait too long it is wiser to use 
the water-pot. and give over night a limited 
area of ground a good soaking, as in that case 
it would be possible to break it up fine, and 
to sow or plant it next day. If, bo long as the 
dry winds prevail, and rain refuses to come 
that practice were followed daily, very much 
in the wav of cropping could be done that 
otherwise would not be possible. In many 
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places where seeds were sown early, and the 
fine surface of the soil got later hard beaten, 
the seeds find it very difficult to come 
through.—A. D. 

Primula Cockburniana. — Among the 

numerous Primulas now in cultivation none 
gives more pleasure than P. Cockburniana, 
whose whorls of orange-scarlet flowers are 
very attractive and enduring. A hybrid be¬ 
tween P. Cockburniana and P. pulverulenta 
(I think) came into my possession in the 
autumn of last year, but it shows at pre¬ 
sent no signs of blooming. The hybrid is 
very strong-grow ing, more so than either of 
its parents, and I was told by the donor that 
the blooms were of a delicate shade of red, 
not whorled, hut produced in spikes. I have 
been unable to trace thi9 hybrid in trade 
catalogues, and should it he known to any of 
the correspondents of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated I should feel gratified by their in¬ 
formation.—K. 

Pyrus sikkimensls. —This distinct species 
belongs to the Apple section of the genus, and 
is distinguished from other species by the 
short, stiff, spiny growths which appear from, 
the trunk and branches. Growing into a low 
tree, it forms rather long branches,Which are 
less lavishly clothed with branchlets than the 
majority of the Apples. The flowers, borne 
in late April and early May, are borne in 
clusters, the stalks being longer and more 
slender than is usually the case with allied 
species. Pink-tinged in the bud stage, they 
are almost white when fully expanded. In¬ 
dividual blossoms are nearly 1 inch across, 
and very regular in outline. The fruits are 
each about ^ inch in diameter, very hard 
even when ripe, and green and brown in 
colour. By including a plant among other 
Pyruses it has the advantage of prolonging 
the flowering season, as it is somewhat later 
than many of the spocice, whilst its special 
peculiarities make it decidedly interesting.— 

Spring-flowering plants.— On page 255, 
issue April 27th, “ West Surrey” says it 
would he interesting to many if readers 
would give their experiences as to how these 
plants have bloomed this spring. I have 
noticed the plants in many villa gardens, and 
I think that they are not so satisfactory as 
usual. I refer to those plants which were not 
properly transplanted Inst venr while in a 
young state. Plants in gardens which were 
well attended to ns regards early transplant¬ 
ing arc as good as in past years,'and in many 
instances better. I have contended for many 
years past that spring-flowering plants used 
for the furnishing of the flower beds are not 
cultivated so well as they deserve to be in 
their early stages of growth. Too many of 
them are left in their seed beds and only 
removed from them to be placed in their 
flowering quarters. In the circumstances 
such plants cannot be satisfactory, and no 
amount of good culture in the beds will make 
them so. A spindly Wallflower, with a big 
tap-root, and few fibrous ones, cannot jta$E6 
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the place of one bushy in form, with a mass 
of fibrous roots, the result of growth in firm 
6oil after timely transplanting ; and the more 
unfavourable the season the more marked 
will the poorness of the plant appear.— 
G. G. B. 

- In response to inquiry from “West 

Surrey,” concerning spring-flowering plants, 
1 have found all old plants flowering unusu¬ 
ally well this spring—Primroses, Poly¬ 
anthuses, Myosotis, and Alvssum all being 
good. But the young-plants and cuttings are 
small, and among the old plants the best 
are those in partial shade and total shade 
in summer. Old herbaceous plants, such as 
Lupins and Larkspurs, are coming verv 
strongly. The plants of Wallflowers, though 
blooming well, are rather weak. —Francis G. 
Baily, Newbury, Colin ton, Midlothian. 

Apple Allington Pippin.—1 have just 
finished using the last of the fruits of this 
variety, and they were ns firm and sound ns 
when "first gathered. The flavour is, perhaps, 
not so good as it was a month or so ago, 
but seeing how far advanced is the season 
there is nothing to cavil about in this respect. 
When first put into commerce it was sup¬ 
posed to be a midwinter variety, but its sub¬ 
sequent behaviour has proved it to be a late 
keeper, but how late I have never previously 
been able to determine. However, last year’s 
abundant crop has enabled me to piit the 
matter to the teat, the result being as stated 
above.—A. W. 

Apple Blenheim Orange in May.— Mr. 

Alfred Parsons sends us from Russet House, 
Broadway, a box of Blenheims in fairly good 
condition, considering the long time the true 
season for this Apple has gone past. We 
have long thought the Blenheim the noblest 
English Anple for cooking or any purpose, 
finding its own sugar. If one could only get 
it to keep it would mean a great deal for our 
markets. Cellars in which these Apples we 
speak of were stored, and the abolition of the 
old way of keeping Apples in dry lofts and 
rooms, may help us. Properly gathered and 
put behind a north wall or in a cool, dark 
cellar, this Apple might be preserved for a 
couple of months longer. We understand 
that in parts of the country not far from that 
in which this Apple arose more than one 
kind of it i6 found. Probably it is a varia¬ 
tion from .seed, and among such one might 
perhaps get one of unusual keeping quality. 

New Pelargoniums.- The decorative sec¬ 
tion of Pelargoniums is not at the present 
time grown to anything like the same extent 
as a generation ago. At the Horticultural 
Hall, however, on April 30th, a fairly exten¬ 
sive group was shown. Noteworthy among 
them were King George V., light reddish- 
salmon, with a maroon spot in the upper seg¬ 
ments, a prettily crisped flower ; Lady Lans- 
downe, a pleasing shade of lilac with a white 
centre; Lady Enrdley Wilmott, blush, 
feathered with crimson in the upper petals; 
Duke of Portland, rosy-scarlet, with a large 
blotch of maroon, light centre; and Sir F. 
Bridge, light salmon-red, with an almost 
black blotch on the upper segments, each 
lower one having a small spot of the same 
tint. Beside these was one very striking 
semi-double of the zonal class. It belongs to 
that section with strong woody stems, and a 
bold habit of growth, of which section the 
salmon-coloured King of Denmark is a well- 
known example. The name of the newcomer 
is The Speaker, and the colour an intense 
fiery salmon. As flowers of this tint are very 
popular, it will, in all probability, soon be ex¬ 
tensively grown. A decorative variety noted 
on another stand was Black Prince, with 
flowers of a dull blackish-purple, except a 
very narrow, light-coloured edge.—X. 

Spring-flowering plants In the south of 
Scotland.- Mv experience of spring-flower- 
ine plants i-n this locality is quite different 
from that of “West Surrey.” Possibly here 
and there exceptions may occur, but these 
are isolated cases, and in the majority of 
instances the display has been and is, con¬ 
siderably over the average. All the usual 
bulbs. Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, Chiono- 
doxas, and Narcissi bloomed profusely, and 
the present display of Tulips, Hyacinths, 


Anemones, the later types of Narcissus, pro¬ 
minent among which is N. poeticufl, is good. 
Lily of the Valley, just expanding its bells, 
is plentiful, and owing to the prevailing fine 
weather fully a fortnight earlier than usual. 
Wallflowers came through the winter well, 
and liave been now (April 27th) in bloom for 
over three weeks, while Forget-me-not, both 
in the garden and in grass, is literally a sheet 
of blue. Primroses and Polyanthuses, in 
addition to the hardy types of Primulas, have 
' seldom been better. Among shrubs may be 
mentioned Pyrus japonica, iviiododendrone, 
Deutzius of 6orts, Kerria japonica, Lilacs in 
variety, many Berberists, Wild Cherries, 
Mahonia, and the ornamental Pears and 
Crabs, all at the present time in full bloom, 
and very free. The various Ribes and 
Daphnes were equally good in their season, 
while the display will lie continued by 
Choisya ternata, many kinds of Azaleas, aud 
hybrid Rhododendrons, Scarlet Thorns, and 
Moutun Pieonies. Owing to the absence of 
spring frosts of any severity the last-men¬ 
tioned have not had the foliage injured. It 
will be interesting to have the experiences of 
other readers of Gardening Illustrated 
| on tliis subject.— Kirkcudbright. 

Apple Scarlet Nonpareil. Your notes and 
beautiful illustration of Scarlet Nonpareil, in 
1 the issue of May 4th, page 273, are very in¬ 
teresting. As an amateur who delights in 
fruit culture (I have about fifty varieties of 
Apples), I consider Scarlet Nonpareil equal 
to Cox’s Orange at anv rate, in this district 
—also James Grieve, which I prefer above ali 
others. It has a splendid flavour, is a good 
grower, and wonderfully prolific. I grafted 
this variety last season, and its growths are 
now 3 feel and 4 feet long, and blossoming 
freely. It never fails. My soil is loam on 
clay, situation south slope on a hill. I have 
fifty Pear-trees. Each has set freely, in some 
cases heavy crops. Of Knight’s Monarch and 
Bergamot d’E*peren every blossom has set. 
I must endeavour to thin them out, but the 
size of the trees makes it almost impossible. 
Doyenne du Comice, which previously I have 
found rather shy, is loaded. Conference and 
Louise Bonne never fail. I gathered Goose¬ 
berries on April 29th, a record, and have an 
enormous crop. Currants (Red, White, and 
Black) and Plums are also well set. Early 
Apples also are setting freely. There is every 
promise of this being a record year for all 
kinds of fruit.— Hugh Jones, Tudor House, 
Monken Hadley, New Barnet , Herts. 

Asparagus Sprengeri in flower.— At the 
Horticultural Hall on April 30th a large 
plant of this ornamental Asparagus, thickly 
laden with blooin, was shown. In this stage 
I it attracted a good deal of notice, for it fro- 
! quently may be grown for years without 
! flowering so freely ns the specimen exhibited. 
The flowers are in colour whitish, against 
which the red anthers are very noticeable. 
Individually they nre small, but borne in 
dense, crowded racemes. The long, trailing 
sprays, studded for the greater part of their 
length with these pretty blossoms, suggest 
j that they might be useful for table decoration 
and similar purposes, but their decidedly 
unpleasant odour is against their use in this 
way. If the atmosphere of the house is, 
during the flowering season, kept fairly dry, 
a good crop of berries will often set, and 
1 these, which are about 1 lie size of Peas, be¬ 
come bright red when ripe. The seed so 
| obtained germinates quickly, and young 
plants can be readily raised therefrom. There 
is a variety of Asparagus Sprengeri with 
l variegated leaves, a poor thing which, at a 
| little distance, looks like a plant of the 
j normal form eaten up with thrips. The seed 
I of this produces a good proportion of 
variegated plants.—K. It. W. 

A new Deutzla (D. longs folia).—Between 
the numerous Deutzias that we have of late 
years received from China, and the many 
: hybrids rised by M. V. Lemoine and Son, of 
I Nancy, the list of these pretty flowering 
shrubs is now an extensive one. The latest 
I addition is I). longifolia, which was given an 
j award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 30th. It was shown by Miss 
1 Willmott, and is one of the many new plants 


that we owe to Mr. E. H. Wilson during bis 
several visits to China. Like most members 
of the genus, it forms a freely-branched bush, 
whose shoots are disposed in a graceful arch¬ 
ing manner. The flowers, which are borne in 
rounded clusters, are of a very distinct blush- 
mauve tint, that is when firet expanded, as 
after a time they become almost white. A 
very desirable feature is the fact that they 
remain fresh for a considerable time. The 
attractiveness of the flower is enhanced by 
the central cluster of yellow etamene. The 
plant exhibited had been grown in a pot, but 
there is no doubt, it will prove a valuable 
addition to our hardy-flowering ehrube. As 
shown, the specific name of longifolia did not 
9eem a particularly appropriate one, but I 
understand it was bestowed upon this Deutzia 
by Professor Sargent, who had doubtless 
specimens more developed than the small but 
attractive plant shown. Apart from its 
beauty a* a hardy shrub, this Deutzia should 
also, when distributed, prove very useful for 
forcing, while its value to the hybridist is 
likely to be considerable.—X. 

Platytheca galioides. Of the numerous 
hard-wooded plants that are at this season in 
flower in the greenhouse, one of the most dis¬ 
tinct is this Platytheca. When in bloom it i» 
very pretty, while, what is also of consider¬ 
able importance, it keeps up a eucession of 
flowers for a long time. It. is a very slender- 
growing. Heath-like shrub, that needs during 
its early stages to be freely pinched iu order 
to ensure a bushy plant. The wiry stems are 
clothed w ith very narrow leaves arranged in 
regular whorls with usually eight or ten 
leaves in a whorl. The blossoms are eaueer- 
shaped, and hang by long and slender stalks. 
Their colour is a pleasing shade of purplish 
blue. They are borne on the upper parts of 
the shoots, which continue to lengthen and 
produce fresh flowers for a long time. Like 
m. ny other hard-wooded plants, this Platy¬ 
theca needs, after flowering, to be cut back 
hard, in order to ensure a bushy specimen 
for the following year. As soon as the new 
shoots make their appearance it should be 
repotted, using for the purpose good fibrous 
peat and sand. Firm potting and thorough 
drainage are very essential, while care must 
be taken not to bury the stem of the plant 
deeper than it was before. Careful water¬ 
ing at all times is of great importance. Con¬ 
ditions suitable for greenhouse Heaths mil 
suit this Platytheca well. It is also known w 
Tetratheca vertioillata and Tremandra ver- 
ticillata.—K. R. W. 

The mutilation of trees.— It would seem 
that the strong protest entered from time to 
time by tree and shrub lovers against the 
Above practice has little effect on loe*l 
authorities and some private ownere. It lo 
annually assuming a more ncu{e form, as a 
walk through the suburbs of large towns wil 
abundantly testify. It is, however, not «o 
much the actual appearance of the mutuM* 
trees as the effect, of the practice on the eary 
expansion of the leaf, the size and quality o 
the foliage, and the effectual bar to fruii u- 
ness to which I should like to call attention. 
This last is very apparent in a season w nn 
the promise of fruit, especially Apples, where 
the blossom w as not expanded when we ia 
the sharp frost, is so good. With hardly an 
exception standard trees are simply a raass0 
bloom—truly a beautiful sight, but not ! 
from where I write there is a small ore art 
of bush trees mutilated in the winter in 
most extraordinary manner, where hardr 
sign of flower appears. One would think 
evidence would be sufficient to convince ew 
the most unobservant; but no. the ( ’*j 11I) 
are that the operation will be repeated 1 • 

year in an exactly similar manner. Inc e 
mental effect of such mutilation is «4 U • 
apparent on purely ornamental trees, 
looking at 6ome Limes and Horse Ches 
that had been hacked in a very . 
manner, and found them quite a fortmg 
hind trees of natural lmbit. f lhe cr0 ” 
growths will be very weak and flimsy, &0 , 

foliage not more than two-thirds the ns 
size. A row of the common Acer, 6C€D ’ 
was in even worse plight.— E. B. 
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positions. Not so long ago it was almost 
universally cultivated under glass, and an 
idea seemed to prevail that it was not hardy 
enough. Gradually, however, the greater 
daring of some keen gardeners has broken 
down this, and the Wistaria is finding its 
way into many good gardens. I saw some 
fine plants the other day which were full of 
flower-buds. Time is often required to in¬ 
duce these glorious plants to bloom, but 
when established they do admirably in the 
south of Scotland.—S. A. 


trees. To begin with, none but really good, 
shapely trees should be selected, and the 
trunks must be strong enough to support 
themselves without the aid of stakes, for it 
rarely happens that a weakling, planted in an 
avenue, forms a really good tree. Then the 
trees must be as regular as possible in height, 
for when those of varying heights are planted 
together, the irregularity is likely to become 
even more noticeable as time goes on. The 
proper w'orking of the ground previous to 
planting is important', and if the ground 
should be at all poor, or badly drained, steps 
must be taken to rectify the fault. For large- 
growing trees, holes 10 feet in diameter 
should be excavated to a depth of feet,, 
then the bottom should be well loosened. 


THE WILLOW-LEAVED PEAR 

(PYRUS 8ALICIFOLIA). 

Upwards of 130 years ago this handsome- 
flowering Pear was introduced to British 
K&rden$. A native of the region about the 
Levant, it is also said to be found in various 
parts of southern Russia, and, according to 
Loudon, occurs as far north as Siberia. 
Forming a tree 20 feet to 25 feet high, it is 
usually met with as a round-headed speci¬ 
men. with a short, stout trunk, the accom¬ 
panying illustration of a tree growing in the 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, giving an ex¬ 
cellent idea of a mature specimen. The 


SOME DESIRABLE AVENUE TREES. 
In addition to the usual trees, such as Elm, 
Lime, Oak, and Plane, which one associates 
with avenues, there are others which might 


The Willow-leaved Pear (Pyvus salieijolia) in the Botanic Gardens , G'asncvin 
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t?L • ^ ar d» green fruits ripen in October. 
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ives are each H inch to well be tried. Some, doubtless, are already 
— —ly more than half an in use to some extent, but it is seldom that 
ar * greyish or silvery in | an avenue of what one might call one of the 
decidedly ornamental. The rarer species is seen. The reluctance of 
~ „f most other Pears, are people to plant an untried tree for the pur- 
7 ar ^ borne freely in April, j p 0Se can readily understood, for the forma¬ 
tion of an avenue of imposing proportions is 
expensive, and the planter naturally expects 
that the tree he elects to plant is tolerably 
certain to prove a success, therefore the 
changes are rung on a few well-tried subjects. 
Two trees, Sequoia gigantea and Araucaria 
imbrieafa, were at one time recommended for 
avenue planting. Both, however, have turned 
out to be failures. 

Before referring to likely trees it may not 
be out of place to direct attention to a few 
details regarding the early culture of avenue 


When this is being done the removal of poor, 
and the addition of good, soil is easily accom¬ 
plished. The addition of large quantities of 
manure to the ground is not to be encouraged. 
After filling the holes to within 9 inches of 
the top they must be left for several weeks to 
settle before planting is attempted. When 
planting the trees, care must be taken to keep 
the surface roots near the top of the ground, 
for shallow-planted trees are always likely 
to succeed better than those which have their 
stems buried, even to the depth of a few 
inches. Another important item in the for¬ 
mation of avenues is to allow plenty of room 
between the trees, for many * avenues 
have been spoilt by the trees being 
too close together in the lines and by 
the avenue being too nar>pf$i 11 a I llhan 
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most satisfactory avenues are those where j 
every tree is seen as a specimen. Attention 
to pruning will be necessary for many years, 
inasmuch as it applies to keeping a good, 
clear leading shoot to each tree, the thinning 
out of overcrowded branches, and the 
shortening of those branches which appear to 
outgrow others, and threaten to weaken the 
leader. This pruning must, however, be done 
with care, for careless pruning may lead to a 
diseased condition or the premature death of 
a tree. The coating of all wounds with gas 
tar will serve as a protection against the 
attack of fungus spores. 

The size at which trees may be planted also 
deserves consideration. As a rule deciduous 
trees mav be used much larger than evergreen 
trees. Those from 10 feet to 15 feet high are 
a useful size, although trees 20 feet or 25 feet 
high are sometimes planted. Evergreens, 
however, unless they can be moved with a 
considerable hall of soil attached to the roots, 
thrive more satisfactorily when placed in per¬ 
manent positions before they attain a height 
of 6 feet, and in the case of some Pines before 
they are 2 feet high. 

In selecting trees one must naturally be 
guided largely by the part of the country 
where the avenue is to be formed, and in the 
following notes allusions are made to trees 
which have special qualifications for certain 
positions. 

The Horse Chestnut (^Esculus Hippo- 
castanum) is used for avenue planting to some 
extent, the famous avenue in Bushev Park, 
Hampton Court, being one of the best known. 
It is peculiarly suitable for the purpose, for 
it is of good habit, has ample foliage, and 
showy flowers. The attraction which its 
fruits have for children is against it for public 
parks, ns the trees arc likely to be broken to 
obtain the Nuts. Where this is the case a sub¬ 
stitute may be made of the non-fruiting, 
double-flowered form. Where less space is 
available than is necessary for the common 
Horse Chestnut, the red-flowered IE. carnea 
may be planted, or, better still, its variety 
Brioti. It may be mentioned that M. carnea 
is better suited for smoky towns than JE. 
Hippocastanum. Amongst the 

Oaks are several kinds which would be 
likely to prove satisfactory. Notable ones 
are Quercus rubra, Q. velutina, Q. coccinea, 
and the famous Knap llill variety, which 
takes on brilliant tints in autumn ; Q. con- 
ferta, Q. Cerris, and Q. Mirbecki amongst the 
deciduous kinds ; and Q. Hex, the common 
Holm Oak, of the evergreen section. I he 
last would be likely to prove more satisfac¬ 
tory in the midlands and south than in more 
northerly parts of the country. Being a 
difficult tree to move, it should lie planted 
during late spring, early May being a good 

‘T.LU rETiOLAlus and T. dasyslyla nro two 
Limes which might well he used more 
frequently than at present. Both are hand- 
some, and their leaves keep green later in 
autumn than those of the common Lime, 
which is generally used for avenues. Of the 

MAri.ES, Ac^r macrophyllum, A. rubrum, 
A dasvearpum, A. platanoides and its variety 
Schwedleri, and A. Pseudo-plataniis are 
amongst the best. They are likely to thrive 
in most parts of the country except in very 
smoky centres. 

The Beech and its copper and purple- 
leaved varieties all form good avenue trees, 
the common one being specially fine when 
fully matured. Robinia pteudaeacia, good 
as it may be for street planting, is not suit¬ 
able for an avenue which is expected to last 
for many generations, for it often begins to 
deteriorate after it 1ms attained an age of 80 
years. For decorative effect, fully-matured 

Planes have much to commend them, but 
they are rather formal when young. Ihey 
are more suitable for general planting in the 
south than in the north, although in certain 
places in the north good results are sometimes 
obtained. The true Platanus occidental!*, 
from N. America, is not hardy enough for 
avenue planting in this country. P. orientalis 
and P. acerifolia are the most likely to 
succeed. 


Fr AX IN US EXCELSIOR and F. americana 
may be used, although the Ashes are less suit¬ 
able for avenue planting than many other 
kinds of trees. Juglans nigra and Liquidam- 
bar styraciflua are two decorative trees suit¬ 
able for the south. Several species of 
Cuprossus, notably C. Lawsoniana and C. 
nootkatensis, with C. niacrocarpa in the 
south and west counties, may be used, but in 
the case of the former species it is necessary 
to select a kind which is of free, upright 
growth and not a mixture of varieties. Thuya 
plicata can be used, especially where space is 
limited, for its narrow, pyramidal habit is 
retained until late in life. These Conifers 
thrive most satisfactorily in places where soil 
and atmosphere are naturally moist. Whether 
the Maiden hair-tree (Ginkgo biloba) will 
prove suitable can only be known by experi¬ 
ment, but everything points to its being a 
likely subject. Cedrus Libani, C. atluntica, 
and the glaucous variety of the last-named 
are good avenue trees, but they are not suit¬ 
able for cramped surroundings, and ought 
only to be used where plenty of space is avail¬ 
able. Various 

Pines might bo introduced into avenues, 
although until fairly well matured their 
appearance is le?-s imposing than that of some 
other trees. Mature Pines, on the other 
hand, provide a very desirable feature. 
P. sylvestris, P. Laricio, P. Pinaster, and P. 
insignia for the warmer, maritime counties, 
are four of the most likely kinds. 

Yew avenues are to be found in some 
places, but the dark foliage of the Yew has a 
rather depressing effect, and it is not suitable 
for a wide, bold avenue such as one associates 
with a carriage drive. 

The Tulip-tree (Liriodcndron tulipiferum) 
would form an exceedingly interesting avenue 
tree, and there is no reason why it should not 
prove a great success in the midlands and 
south of England. 

Where space is limited use might well be 
made of some of the smaller-flowering trees, 
such as the double-flowered Thorns, double* 
fh'wered Cherry (Prunus Avium fl.-pl.), 
Almond, Wild Pear, Mountain Asli, and 
Catnlpa bignonioidea. T). 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cydonia or Pyrus Sargenti. -This is very 
fine this year again, but one can hardly say 
that it is finer than usual, ns it is one of the 
freest and most reliable of all the Cydonias, 
and one who has cultivated it since its intro¬ 
duction into this country is able to speak with 
some degree of confidence regarding it. It 
is of comparatively dwarf habit, and can 
either be put against a wall, grown in nlmost 
bush form, or planted on large roekwork. In 
either way it is charming with its crowded 
flowers of almost cardinal red, and to closely 
together on the branches ns to leave no space 
between them on the upper portions. It is 
not too fastidious as to position either, as a 
good plant on a north-west wall with me is 
always full of flower. It has been in its pre¬ 
sent position for seven years, and, allowed to 
grow unchecked, it is not more than 5 feet 
high.—S. M. I). 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lilacs diseased. —My Lilacs have been attacked 
for years past by a peculiar disease, which puzzles me 
very much. Some of the young shoots, looking most 
vigorous and healthy to-day may on the morrow be 
found limp and hanging. On examination, a diseased 
ami apparently withered brown patch will be found 
and all beyond it soon withers and dies. I herewith 
send you some specimens of the disease, and will be 
much obliged if you will tell me its nature, and. if 
possible, the proper steps to take for its cure.— 
0. U. M. 

[The Lilac shoots are attacked by the fun¬ 
gus Botrytis cinerea, which attacks under 
moist conditions, and when growth is “soft,” 
a very large number of different plants.. The 
spores are almost ubiquitous, for the fungus 
grows also in a large amount of all sorts of 
decaying vegetable matter. Spraying will do 
little to keep it in check, but we think it 
would be well to prune out all the dead and 
dying shoots and burn them. Possibly the 
plant is grow ing in a too moist situation.] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW GARDENING. 
Seed-sowino.— Window gardeners who h&vs 
not the convenience of a constantly-heated 
glasshouse in spring may raise a good many 
things which demand for their germination 
a somewhat higher temperature than that 
which prevails in a cool greenhouse or 
frame. The window of a constantly-heated 
apartment may, if so desired, form the pro¬ 
pagating department for a small garden. As 
an instance of what may be done in th:» 
way, 1 may mention that for several year* 
all* my Tomatoes have been raised in the 
dwelling. Although I have glasshouses and 
abundance of frames, it happens that I hare 
no constantlv-heated place in February aad 
March when I want to sow. Sometime* I 
got a neighbour to raise them, but m they 
wore pricked out iu boxes and allowed to 
remain so until 1 wanted to plant out, there 
was the inevitable check when they were 
separated. It occurred to a member of the 
household to sow in the w indow of a living- 
room, and, quite contrary to my expecta¬ 
tions, seed sown early in February came up 
well. Lust season about two hundred plants 
were raised in this way, the sowing com¬ 
mencing e,urly in February and being con¬ 
tinued up to the .middle of Marcn. Th® 
seed is sown in small pots, and as the season 
advances and the young plants begin to make 
their rough leaf they are taken where they 
get. more air. In my ca>e the earliest let 
is in this condition in the beginning of 
March, and a* this would be too early to 
put them in a cool-house, I make up a mud 
hotbed w ith about half ft load of dung, which 
keejjs them going, and I can shift these into 
4} pots so that by the end of May I have 
so/ne strong plants showing bloom. The 
later sowings are not shifted, but by the 
end of May make nice plants, ready for 
planting in a cool-house or in the open an. 
Amateurs who need a dozen or two plMta 
for use in this way should sow in March, a’ 
by the' time the roots are working frMy y 
weather will be warm enough for J**®*? 
go into their permanent quarters or be-Mrd- 
oned off in a frame for the open sir. M*i': 
kinds of seeds may be raised in a similar 
way. Half-hardy annuals, such m heim. 
Baisoms, Stocks, etc., are more sa ^ 
under cover than in the open ground, where 
thev are liable to the attacks of birds M 
slugs. Lobelias are easily raised, and 
be large enough for window-boxes. The 
arc many things too numerous to mention 

that can be increased in the dwelling- 
think every w indow gardener who 
command a hotbed or constantly-heiW 
glasshouse should try seed-raising m 
way. It is interesting and profitable. 

Primula denticulata.— I remember t • 
time when this species was much used • 
room and greenhouse decoration. A 
present time it is, in a general way, no* J 
found in the outdoor garden, where, h 
ever, it onlv occasionally finds ideal eo 
tions. It- is a lover of moisture, and a cer¬ 
tain amount of shade is indispensable. - 
good many years ago I grew a num r • 
this Primula in a trade establishment- . 
were given very free drainage, and jny 
structions were, as soon as they beg, 
grow freely, to water them every time l 
into the house. This Primula is well a p 
for culture in an unheated apartment- 
fact, it must not be kept m room 
fire is frequently used. Artificial 
causes the leaves to draw up and ‘ 
weak and flabby—the freshness of th P 
is destroyed. After blooming, ^ 
into the open air in a cool, ipihad> P* • 
Many make a practice of pUnJan* 

I replacing in poU about the rowWj»o^ 
Member. This system 1ms its ad ^f nal 
' labour is economised, as only an . 
watering is necessary if the we at he , 

dry, and, owing to the roor £, € £ €U j 0 f 
run, the foliage develops a higher _8 
luxuriance, and the plants flo^r 
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rook, ALPINE, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

ROMULEA BULBOCODIUM. 

O.M of the many spring-flowering bulbous 
plants which find a txmgenial borne in the 
rock garden is Romulea Bulbocodium. The 
plant has rush-like foliage, some 6 inches 
high, while, rising from amongst this are 
numerous pale-lilac flowers, with yellow 
centres, and of a satin-like texture, delicately 
Voted on the outside with golden-brown, 
atriped with blue. As will be seen from the 
accompanying illustration, the flowers are 
very conspicuous when open, while as even¬ 
ing approaches, or on dull days, they close. 
Coming «o early os February and the first 
few days in March, this Romulea is very wel¬ 
come, and its flowers are particularly attrac¬ 
tive when open in the sun. With'me this 
plant thrives well in ordinary gritty soil and 
a sonny position. In one place I have it 
among a small plantation of Sedum Sieboldi, 
and, as that Stonecrop is a deciduous one, 
the Romulea looks well springing from among 
the small, shell-like buds of the Sedum's 
early growth, while long before the Stone- 
cwp shows its attractive glaucous-grcen 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

THE ACAULIS GROUP OF GENTIANS. 
In reference to Gentiana excisa, mentioned 
at page 255, you could perhaps refer to the 
following notes I published in 1884, in my 
“ Bulletin do 1’Association pour la Protection 
des Plantes,” of which I send you a transla¬ 
tion due to my friend Sir Henry Yorke. 

H. Con rkvon. 

Gentiana Clust is distinguished by its 
leaves, which are lanceolate, pointed and 
coriaceous, by the lanceolate sepals of its 
calyx attached to the corolla and which arc 
in no wise contracted at the base, and are 
separated by a sharp sinus. The flower is 
of a fine dark blue, free from all green gpo.a 
in the throat. Its habitat is among the cal¬ 
careous rocks of the Alps mid of the Jura, 
at an altitude of from 4,500 feet to 6 000 
feet. 

Gentiana anoustifolia has oblong 


its* 8 * 
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Romulea Bulbocodium . 


senana major, and B. Gloria. In addition, 
you might plant # Gvprtophila cerastioides, 

Campanula muralis, Acantholimon venus- 
tum, Achillea argentea, A. Heuteri, A. 

Clavebna*, *Aubrietia Dr. Mules, *A. 

Lavender, Campanula Stansfieldi, ’Phlox 
Nelsoni, ’Coronilla iborica, and Diantlius 
alpi mis. None of these are rampant growers, 
though those marked by an asterisk might 
be regarded as free. If, therefore, you desire 
to fill large areas, it will be necessary to 
colonise the majority freely in the spaces at 
your disposal.] 

Saxlfraga Faldonside. —This is one of the 

prettiest of the hybrid Kabschia Saxifrages 
of the Boydi se.t, and was a seedling raised 
by Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Faldonside, Melrose. 

It is a better grower than S. Boydi, and has 
flowers of a nice primrose-yellow. It re¬ 
quires ample drainage, and some cultivators 
find an open soil with plenty of lime and 
grit and raised above the ground level the j 

best for this and others of ibi class. These linear oblong leaves tapir7ng"7orMm7d^ 
slso require plenty of sun, and in some wet tance towards the base, smooth, and shining 
districts protection from excessive rainfall «„ the upper side, while the lower side ami 
by means of a sheet of glass raised about that of the sterile rosettes are sliirtitlv chan- 
6 inches or 8 inches above the plants. When nelled. The divisions of the calyx always 
eo treated, S. Faldonside is a free-flowerer more or 1 ms spread out, are oval, sharply 

acuminate, and contracted at the ban?. The 
flower is large, of a beautiful sky blue, the 
throat marked with five spots of green. Un¬ 
doubtedly the most beautiful plant of the 
group, this species grows in rocky spots 
amongst the limestone mountains of the 
Grande Chartreuse group between Chumbery 
and Grenoble, where it is fairly common. 

Gentiana Kochiana (syn. G. excisa). 
Ihis has large flat spread out leaves elliptical 
or broadly oblong, the teeth of tho calyx 
oblong, detached from one another, more or 
less contracted at- the base, separated bv 
truncated sinus ; the flower dark blue,marked 
at the throat with five spots of a blackish 
green. It is common in the pastures of the 
Alps and of the Jura. 

Gentiana alpina is recognised by its small 
leaves of a pale, almost glaucesccnt green in 
rosettes curved inwards towards the centre 
of their length, also by its almost non¬ 
existent stalk, by its dark-blue flower, smaller 
than in the preceding species, from which it 
is easily distinguished by its underground 
stolons, which are elongated and filiform, 
terminated bv rosettes spread on the ground. 
This sjiecies is most often met with on virgin 
soil, at an altitude of from 7.500 feet to 
6.000 feet. It grows on the rooky pastures 
of the Alps, but is not to be found in the 
Jura. 

Of these four plants Gentiana angustifolia 
is in all respects the most ornamental owing 
to the size of its corolla and the brightness 
of its colouring. It is also, I think, the 
one that adapts itself most easily to cultiva¬ 
tion, in consequence of its habitat being less 
exclusively alpine. Though it grows on the 



(soon to crimson under the summer and a good doer, but top-dressing at intervals summits of our mountains, it is also tho one 
•unshine) the foliage of the Romulea has should not be forgotten.— Sax. which is found lowest down towards the 
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withered and the bulbs have gone to rest. 

Reginald A. Maldy. 


Alyssum saxatile cltrlnum.-It do« not 

in the least detract from the beauty of the Culture.—T hose who w ish to devote tliem- 

common Alyssum snxnti e, or Gold Dust .to mJws ^ the cu j ture of t | Wie pIant< , th<J foN 

VOTES AND REPLIES. «*.*»“* n eludedTn gardens." ! ° wing aro fion, ° of lhe " a - va to about it. 

Float* lor rock work.-I have a border running denia de c aim > - $ Gentians may be propagated bv seeds or by 

**■*? front ot my hour-c and greatly exposed lo At this season it is very fine, especially n <bvision, but the seeds have always given mo 
JJJkiy?' wnn,e f*..v*l? Poetically a fl it associated with the dark purple flowers of m<ire satisfactory results than stools truns- 
•*» 6J.V, ‘ l LTn'.mL Topi "dTu'vIH?? .?k£t such Aubriotias , M "'7’ ^*‘* r l ,laJlt f <l fr0IU O'® mountain. For some rearon 

su * ta l ,Ic plant*. They must bo able to Prichard's Al., or Purp*e Robe, ana neeom or other the^e stools, after having recovered 
be n , ot n,or * lhaD 0 Incbc* high, and pan 7 e< ] by masses of the double Arabia, from their removal and made growth the first 

to be Xtirely rovered.’ V/iU you* 1 kindly «ive Everyone seems pleased with Alyssum cit- year, usually die the second, after having 
• li t ot about tweotv suitable and first-class riuum and its pale yellow flowers, hnrdly, flowered very feebly. Plants grown from 
j;“" u l , ,or Erowing under the above conditions. 1 iufitifvimr the term “citrinum,” yet seed usually do much better. This is prob- 

*£i$Z iSE&'sT- agptf .vsjpsz %*t 

(The conditions nmiunl .» Mm,vhat _ . . __.. ,,„...„,V_V 00 Will which thuy liava to make thrir home, and 
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-in fact, it is better 
In the autumn the 


particularly if the soil contained much grit Marigolds or Cnlthas. 9 p'r«a o^Svoruinf'Bf'veitch- 
Md wa< Afnnl,. .. 11 1 _ 1. Q®. ; «. IMinaria in variety. SeneCKl V 1 ' 1 -"” 11 *: 


over with a little mould 
not to cover them at all. 
young plants should be nricked out into pot* 
well drained with small pebbles and filled 
with peat soil. In the case of Gentiana Clusi 


fT grained, would be such Snxi- ^'"primula Tapoiiica. F. ....... ftn{1 an gusuioiia, mm, or iragments of lime- 

llng ^lata.lantoscana superba. Host!, J? e n rn ; Leh ns \l«nwjidas. Onocte*. andeJtifJfcSffi *tone, should be used for the drainage. For 
NcMesm, c. minor, Aixoon rosea. Helena- tVrU). Soxifrngn gninub a plena, and 8. pclt.ita being ag ^ j or 

km*, Rochelitna, •kpiculata, *a. alba, Bur- among the more importnut. x o y 
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mix a little marl— i.e., earth containing car¬ 
bonate of lime—-with the peat soiL The pote 
should stand during the winter in a place 
facing the north, where the snow lies the 
longest. They should be protected with dead 
leaves, or, better still, sheltered in frames. 
In the spring the seedlings may be planted 
out in the rock garden. Ihe same method of 
cultivation applies to G. verna. As regards 
Gentiana bavarica, in consequence of the ex¬ 
ceptional conditions under which it grows, 
the plant requires an altogether special 
method of cultivation. Its tufts, which are 
thick and well covered with flowers, form 
one of the prettiest plants of the Alps. It 
grows on the banks of little streams, either 
between the stones or in the wet Moss, and 
to be successful with it, it is necessary to 
place it in a spot as similar as possible to its 
native habitat. An ordinary flower-pot, with 
a hole in the bottom, filled with peat soil 
and covered with Moss, should be placed in 
a broad and not too deep vessel, which 
should be kept always full of water—a deep 
soup plate answers this purpose admirably — 
the water will be drawn up by capillary at¬ 
traction and the soil and the Moss will be 
kept constantly moist. Seeds of a year old, 
and sown on the Moss between April and 
June, will soon germinate. In the winter, 
place the pots in a frame and reduce the 
moisture, or else plunge the pots to the rim 
in a spot facing the north. In this case 
watering will not be necessary, the natural 
moisture of the soil being sufficient to main¬ 
tain the plant in good condition until the 
beginning of March. The pots should then 
be put into the plates and kept constantly 
moist. This mode of cultivation has always 
given me verv satisfactory results with nil 
alpine plants that grow by the water's edge. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Erica 'mediterrakea.— This in my garden I 
have in two colours, the usual one and the 
white. I used to be afraid to try these 
Heaths, from being told that they heeded 
peat. Whether that is 6Q or not I grow my 
plants of Erica mediterranea in loam, and 
they are quite healthy and thriving. 

The Spring Adonis. — It has been a 
pleasure to see the bright little Adonis ver- 
nalis opening to the sun for 6ome days. It 
seems to be a wonderfully acaommodating 
plant, as, although I have been informed that 
it likes a fairly good nnd heavy soil, a plant 
which came to me, and had to be put into the 
soil without an opportunity of setting it in its 
permanent position, has done very well. It 
is in a'dryish soil, and has flowered before I 
had an opportunity of moving it to where it is 
intended to go. It is dwarf, as one might 
expect under the circumstances, but it is 
thriving and flowering well. I wonder why so 
many people do not possess this old- 
fashioned. beautiful plant. A bright spring 
flower is this Adonis, and it makes me desire 
to own such as Adonis wolgensis. Who can 
tell me about this? 

Bishop Weed (ASgopodium Podagraria).— 
This is one of the banes of a hardy flower 
garden. It is difficult to get together a num¬ 
ber of hardy plants without at the same time 
having one or more plants with bits of the 
roots of Bishop Weed among them. The 
plant may die before there is time to estab¬ 
lish it, but it is questionable if the weed ever 
does. Some of the clumps of hardy flowers I 
have received have had Bishop Weed among 
them, and a dreadful source of trouble they 
have been to me. I am not singular, as the 
other day when I was in a big garden I was 
horrified to see the leaves of the Bishop Weed 
appearing in a Lily of the Valley bed. I had 
an experience with a Trollius I had got from 
a friend, and which, to my horror, was matt-ed 
with Bishop Weed. This spring 1 have 
broken up the Trollius and have taken out 
every bit of the weed I could find, but I am 
not satisfied that I have vanquished the 
enemy. 

TROLLIU9E8.— I came across a colony of the 
ordinary yellow one, Trollius europmus, 
growing by the side of a stream, and I 
thought how happy and thriving the plants 
looked there, and what fine flowers they had 
compared with those of the same Globe 
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Flower in my garden. Some of my friends 
seem to desp*ise these Globe Flowers simply 
because the common one grows wild in this 
neighbourhood. It surprises me to see how 
many people can go into fits of enthusiasn} 
over some new and rare plant which has but 
little beauty, but which they profess to 
admire a profession due to the rarity and 
not to the beauty of the flower—while they 
despise our many beautiful native plants. 

Trillium sessile californicum. — I 
should like to urge upon other amateurs the 
claims of the Trilliums. This one, which is 
not so plentiful as the others, is now doing 
nicely with me in a low, moist, partly-shaded 
place in the garden. What has anyone to say 
about the cultivation of Trillium erythro- 
carpum? The catalogues tell us that it is 
pure white with a crimson blotch—a descrip¬ 
tion which makes oue long for it. Is it easy 
to grow ? 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

DAFFODILS FOR EXHIBITION. 

Will you kindly inform me if, with a view to ex¬ 
hibiting next y«ar,*lt is better to leave my Daffodils 
in the uround without any removal, or whether, when 
the foliage has died down, it would be better to lift 
them for a time? If so, how long?— Cornwall. 

[Whether Daffodils intended for exhibit : on 
should be allowed to remain permanently 
planted for a time or be lifted each year 
would depend very much upon the varieties, 
though mo4 of all, perhaps, upon the soil 
and other local conditions. Hence, in the 
absence of definite particulars, one can only 
reply to the inquiry in general terms. For 
example, strong-growing varieties, such as 
Sir Wat kin, Emperor, Mine. Plemp, Wear- 
dale Perfection, Lord Roberts, Empress, 
grand is, and incomparabilis Beauty, when 
grown in cool, moist soil, present a greater 
stature and vigour if left alone for a time, 
and would be good for three years at least. 
On the other hand, the same varieties in a 
light, sandy, and much-drained soil would be 
on the downward course in the same period, 
Unless in the original planting special pre¬ 
cautions were taken. A cool, uniformly moist 
condition of the soil is preferred by the 
Daffodil, and where this is not present 
naturally the soil should he deeply prepared 
and old cow-manure buried low down as a 
sort, of moisture-retaining medium, as also a 
moderate enricher of the soil. The white- 
flowered Daffodils and those others which 
lose the majority or all of their roet-fibres 
each year are those least suited for per¬ 
manent planting, and conversely those of the 
poeticus race, whose root-producing capabi¬ 
lities go on more or less continuously, are 
those which suffer most by lifting and drying 
off. The lifting of the bulbs of the Daffodil 
is to commercial men an absolute necessity, 
and amateurs, unfortunately, are gradually 
drifting into the belief that it is necessary 
for them to do the same thing. In special 
circumstances, as for exhibition, it may be so. 
though generally, and for garden decoration, 
it is not so. Frequently, however, the ama¬ 
teur exhibitor who can indulge in the speciali¬ 
sation of a few* varieties lifts his stocks of 
bulbs each year, though it may be as much 
for promoting increase as for other things. 
The great thing to avoid where the finest 
flowers are required is packed clumps of bulbs, 
much finer produce resulting from large, firm 
bulbs growing in comparative isolation or 
with abundant room. For example, bulbs 
that, have developed into huge clumps, even 
in the most congenial soils, are not calcu¬ 
lated to afford blooms of high exhibition 
value. They w-ould probably lack character, 
size, form, or some other very necessary 
attribute. At t-he same time, long periods 
out of the ground are harmful. A great ad¬ 
vantage that lifting entails where the re¬ 
planting is done in good time is that, afforded 
by a complete change of soil, and if only a 
few yards removed from the old position, it 
will almost alw-avs concede a favourable 
point. W'here lifting is contemplated, the 
work should be begun in early July, and the 
replanting done a month ’ later. Con¬ 
ducted on these lines, there should be no loss 
of stature —a great attribute of the Daffodil, 
from the exhibition standpoint—while firm¬ 
ness might well be added to the flower. The 
drying off should be conducted in an airy, 


open shed, the bulbs being thinly laid out in 
boxes where no sun can reach them. To 
lift them and place them in pots and leave 
them there is one of the things of which the 
amateur is sometimes guilty, and it is entirely 
wrong.] 


BLUE BELLS. 

It would be difficult to conceive the wild 
Scilla nutans and its compeers hispaniea and 
patula becoming the subjects of a fashion 
or a craze—the lot of the Daffodils. But 
there is in all these Scillas very great beauty, 
and especially of grace, whiefi should make 
I them more favoured than seems to be theirs 
1 at present. Possibly the lack of popularky 
| is largely due to their being termed merelr 
Blue Bells. The blue form does grow wild 
so abundantly that it- may be on that ground 
; esteemed common. But who that has dived 
deep into our woodlands where Nature is 
kind and the hand of the robber is stayed, 
and has there seen huge areas of those truly 
beautiful flowers, making to the tall trees 
a great carpet of azure-blue, but must admit 
that, waved gently to and fro by the wind, 
the effect has been most charming and diffi¬ 
cult for any other flower to excel. One of 
the most beautiful masses of Blue Bells I 
! ever saw was on the steep side of a wood¬ 
land slope at Castle Hill, Bletchingley, 
Surrey. It was a wonderful piece of colour¬ 
ing, and gave great delight. In planting a 
wild garden—and these Sequills always 6eem 
most at home in masses beneath trees-not 
only the blue but the various colours, 
white, rose, blush, lilac, and other shades of 
the hispanica and patula sections should be 
planted also—not in too great quantity, hut 
here and there a clump of one or other 
diverse hue, as though there by accident or 
naturally, the blue-flowered varieties takng 
chief place. 

Assuming that the soil where planted has 
a fair natural depth and the bulbs can be 
buried 6 inches into it, and not too crowded 
at the first, then each year the carpet will 
swell, and bulbs increase until the breadth 
would wear a very natural aspect, making 
foliage freely, that in its decay each yevr 
acto as a manure for the bulbs. That is 
materially aided by the decaying lea/age 
from the trees overhead, and thus, as is son 
in nature, the buds increase very freely. 
Clumps in shady garden borders will do well 
algo if the soil has been well prepared at the 
first and digging over or about the clump* 
when at rest is not permitted. A. D. 


SCENTED FLOWERS. 
Where practicable, clumps of Nicotian! 
affinis and Heliotrope should always be intro¬ 
duced close to the house, and if there :e no 
chance of planting out, a few pot plants of 

both, and indeed of anything else that emits 

an agreeable perfume, will be very accept¬ 
able. So far as the flower garden is con¬ 
cerned, provision should always be made for 
one or tw T o beds of scented plants, and if care 
is taken in the planting the combination will 
be effective. Specimen plants of the Tobacco, 
of Aloysia, Eucalyptus citriodora. and Helio¬ 
trope will furnish the larger materials and 
Pelargoniums in variety, Musk, and the gold 
and silver ^hyme the carpet plants. In 
case of Pelargoniums it is remarkable tha 
this one family should provide us with such 
a variety of scents, peppermint, orange, 
lemon, almond, and something nearly akin to 
cinnamon. The cultivation of these Pelar¬ 
goniums has largely increased of late years. 
Many of the varieties w ith finely-cut folwge 
are very acceptable for the flower-basket, in 
the case of all scented Pelargoniums it » 8 
good plan to put three or four cuttings into a 
3-inch pot; they can be planted just as they 
are without any pulling to pieces, and vu 
start straightaway and furnish the dwb 
quickly without any check. The vanegatio 
of Lady Plymouth will help, with the glaucou 
foliage of the Eucalyptus, to afford a pk* sin » 
contrast to the various shades of green, an 
nice sprinkling of Heliotrope will help to g 
variety. Where the quarters occupied ifo 
year bv Nicotian* affinis have been un < * 
turbed the plants will in all probability c 
up thickly and itrohgly if the frost has 
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penetrated deeply enough to destroy the 
root*. If a supply of Stocks is at hand, or 
preparations have been made for securing the 
game, they can be presently used in connec¬ 
tion with the scented foliage, the crimsons 
and purples with Lady Plymouth or varie¬ 
gated Prince of Orange, and the white flowers 
with the many different shades of green 
foliage both large and finely cut. If planted 
with the Wrongest of the Pelargoniums, care 
ahould betaken that the Stocks get sufficient 
room for the development of each plant. 

AUTUMN-FLOWERING HARDY 
CYCLAMENS. 

The autumn-flowering Cyclamens hpv© a 

r al claim upon our admiration, as they 
n at a time when low-growing hardy 
flowering plants are not too numerous, and 
give little trouble when once established. 
The most reliable of these autumn-flower¬ 
ing Cyclamens is Cyclamen neapolitanum, 
ofuimes called C. hedermfolium, a charm¬ 
ing little flower of varying colour. There 


decay before it has formed proper roots and 
j is established. C. africanum, a glorified 
form of neapolitanum, is, I find, not so 
hardy. __& Aunott. 

BLUE TUFTED PANSIES. 

| Tufted Pansies of blue and kindred shades 
I have been vastly improved in late years, 

I although quite an interesting list of the older 
blue kinds, that are still grown in many 
j gardens, could be very easily compiled. Last 
j season was a very trying one, the abnormal 
heat causing quite a large number of southern 
growers to look to northern growers for the ( 
! replenishing of the stocks they had lost. I ' 
know of many most promising kinds that 
were completely lost. This is not a question ' 
of constitution, for in these same gardens old i 
and vigorous kinds that have been preserved 
to us in the cool, moist climate of the north 
country were lost along with those raised in 
recent years. 

Under the beading of blue tufted Pansies 
one may 6afely include varieties bearing 
mauve-blue, lavender-blue, heliotrope-blue, 


slightly rayed. Blue Due ness is regarded by 
some with favour, because of ite beautiful 
pale-blue flowers. Kitty Bell may well be in¬ 
cluded in this list, although its flowers are 
more lavender than blue, perhaps. It is a 
free-flowerer, and the plant has a good con¬ 
stitution. Soft mauve or mauve-blue aptly 
describee the flowers of Maggie Mott. Few 
tufted pansies have been grown to such an ex¬ 
tent as this, and this is easy to understand 
when one considers the sp.endid constitution 
and the free-flowering habit of the plant. 
Ophelia is a distinct bluish-mauve or helio¬ 
trope-mauve coloured sort. True Blue, sent 
out many years ago, is remarkable for the 
colour of the flowers, which are, however, of 
very poor quality. The colour is a tone of 
deep blue—almost a metallic-blue—and the 
flowers are heavily rayed. Admiral of the 
Blue is too lanky to become popular. The 
colour of the large, rayless blossoms is a 
beautiful deep blue, set off w T ith a neat, 
bright-yellow eye. Blue Ring is an old and 
popular 6ort. The colour is dark violet-blue, 
but the flowers have a Clark blotch in the 
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Cyclamen neapolitanum under the Japanese Rose. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott, Dumfries, N.D. 
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*re various shades of purple, rose, or 
"kite, and there is hardly one of inferior 
wour among them. The flowers appear 
before the leaves, and look charming at the 
, a tree or under some bush, where 
ue dainty blooms, showing amid the Grass 
or greenery, delight everyone. Nor is 
wir beauty solely due to the flowers, as 
Cf3 j bave departed there appear, and 
gradually increase in beauty, the pretty 
fflarb.e and zoned leaves, which remain in 
auty all the winter and well into spring, 
r w ?f e variaWe in form, and the late Rev. 
h' Dod grew, at Malpas, some with 
JW intereetingiv-shaped leaves. Cycla- 
w neaj>olitftniim is easily grown, but scenes 
« Mleci ft soil of a free nature and with 
«• lime in it, although the lime is not 
*entml. Corms can be purchased in early 
iumn or summer, and will flower the same 
; V *? P‘ an ted. I prefer to plant about an 
J. be J 0W 6urface, and where tne 
/mate 13 to put the larger conns, which 
develop a hollow place on the top, side- 
I T' *° the excessive wet may not 
in the hollow and cause the tuber to 




and other kindred tones of colour. Bridal 
Morn is described by some as a lovely sky- 
blue Sower. It is* certainly very blue, 
especially the young blossoms, but pale helio¬ 
trope-blue is a better description of the 
colour. Early iirtlie season it is very beauti¬ 
ful, and the plants bloom very freely. It is 
essentially an early-flowering sort. Of mauve- 
blue sorts there is now quite an interesting 
series. Blue Gown is an excellent tufted sort, 
but the plants I fear are losing their constitu¬ 
tion. Blue Tit is another small-flowered, 
mauve-blue 6ort that, when well established, 
yields a wonderful display of dainty raylcss 
blossoms. A charming light-mauve self is 
John Quarton. Some people would describe 
the colour as mauve-blue. It has a splendid 
constitution, and flowers for a long time. A 
dull, bluish-mauve is Lady Marjorie. Quite 
distinct is Chas. Jordan. Scotch growers 
rightly set a high value on this excellent sort. 
The form of tfle flower is good, and each 
bloom sUnds up well above the foliage. As 
an early-blooming sort a special note should 
be made of this, the flowers of which are 


centre, which detracts from their value in the 
estimation of many modern growers. Archie 
Grant is much the same. Some growers 
describe the colour as purple, and others as 
1 ric !» indigo-blue. The flowers are large and 
well formed Royal Blue, a more recent in- 
i traduction, ha® been exhibited in the couth 
during the last year or two. Unfortunately 
[hi® variety suffered last year, and there hi 
little chance of any stock being distributed 
j during the present season. Th! flower® are 
deep, rich blue, with an effective orange- 

£! 7’ *7 ?°‘P h hM » fine tuf&d 

habit. Individually, the flower® have little, to 
commend then, but in a mass the effect it 
good. Magnificent and John Shiree two 
good sorts, are seedlings from Blus r^ tW ° 
with larger and deeper-coloured flowers ’ 
__ D- R Ceane. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES 

The Spring Satin Flower.—it ; A * * 

one w ho appears to succeed with Sisv^nnV®* 7 

grand.florum, the Spring Satin P 

named on account of the TOtin-likejSiCof 
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its petal*. It is in dome places, rather a shy 
bloomer, though in others it flowers regularly 
and profusely. Even in the border it is ex¬ 
cellent in certain gardens, while in others 
even special consideration fails to induce it to 
bloom with any freedom. Some effort is well 
repaid, as it is a charming plant with its long 
grassy leaves, above which rise such fine 
pendent, purple bells. The white variety is 
also delightful, and when the two are 
associated the effect is lovely. One cause of 
disappointment with 6ome appears to be the 
position, as. although S. grandiflorum is so 
early and 60 hardy, it apparently appreciates 
a fair amount of sunshine. A plant I have in 
a shaded nook of rockwork has always 
flowered poorly, though in the same place for 
some time. Still another point which ex¬ 
perienced cultivators insist upon is that this 
Sisyrinchium objects to being crowded up by 
other plants, and even dislikes to be car¬ 
peted by low-growing subjects. A shehered 
corner on the rockery, in light peaty soil, will 
answer admirably for this lovely Satin 
Flower. It id inexpensive to buy, and I 
should not hesitate to plant it now or at any 
time until late autumn. With a little careful 
watering it will do all right, and will lie 
better established if planted early than left 
until autumn. It is often in bloom in 
February in mild places, and then or later 
constitutes one of the charms of any garden 
where it succeeds.—S. M. D. 

Primula cilfata purpurea. While we are 
told by some that Primula ciliata is a form 
of P. viscoaa, the Kew “Hand List”—cor¬ 
rectly, I think, accepts it as a distinct species. 
It is a handsome, hardy Primula, affording us 
several fine varieties, of which purpurea is a 
valuable and pleasing one with good purple 
flowers of a hue which has in it no trace of 
the aggressiveness we find present in 6ome of 
the purple flowers. I find it very easy to 
grow, responding to more liberal treatment 
than planting on the higher parts of the 
rockery would afford. With me, at least, in 
a dry soil naturally, I see that it likes a fair 
amount of moisture all summer, and that it 
will tlirive with P. frondosa and some others 
in a peat bed with a few stones about, and 
where it can be well watered in spring and 
summer should the weather be dry. 1 know 
tli is is not the orthodox treatment, but there 
it is, and thriving and flowering well.—S. 

Arnott. 

Hybrid Cerberas.— It is not so very many 
years since the typical Gerbera Jamesoni was 
looked upon as a comparatively rare plant, 
and now the various hybrid forms in whose 
production it has played a very important 
part are exceedingly numerous. The colours 
of these range from White to crimson, through 
all sorts of intermediate shades. For cutting, 
these .Gerberus have caught on. as they 
possess two very necessary qualifications 
which enable them to be used in the light, 
open arrangement of blooms now' so popular. 
Next, many of the flowers are of some of 
those subtle pinkish or salmon-pink shades 
now so popular, for the vagaries of fashion 
have much to do with the demand for certain 
flowers. While these garden varieties of 
Gerbera are delightful under glass, there is 
nothing, 1 think, for a sunny border out-of- 
doors to equal a good form of the typical 
G. Jamesoni, whose brightly-coloured blos¬ 
soms absoutelv glow in the sunlight. At the 
Horticultural Hall on April 16th a magnifi¬ 
cent group of cut flowers of various hybrid 
kinds was shown. They were loosely de¬ 
posed in tall vases, and in that way their 
charms were seen to the greatest advantage. 
Thev arc readily raised from seed, which 
germinates very quickly, but the young plants 
require careful treatment during their 
earlier stages.—X. 

The preservation and Improvement of 
beautiful natural spoto.-In certain pnrts 
of the heaths and commons that form such a 
nicturesoue feature on the slopes of the 
Surrey Hills, the lords of the manors seem to 
bo exercising their rights by forming en¬ 
closures and making plantations of larch 
The trees will in time be profitable, and if 
properlv placed, add to the beauty of the hills, 
but I notice in many places a general CAear- 


ance is not made tor some distance round 
them, ns the Gorse, Heather, Whortleberry, 
Bracken, and other things come close up to 
the post and w ire fences ; consequently if one 
of the periodical fires occurs there would be 
no hope for the young plantations, and what 
is to-day a mass of delightful greenery 
would to-morrow be a blackened mass. It 
hardly seems advisable to go to the trouble 
and expense of such planting unless an area 
of considerable size is cleared round each 
plantation to arrest the progress of the fire. 
Spaces so cleared and sown dow n would soon 
be gay with the many beautiful wild flowers 
that in their respective seasons are peculiar 
to such districts. It is possibly almost too 
much to expect that alterations in such spots 
should be carried out from a picturesque as 
well as from a utility standpoint, and yet 
there is no reason why the two should not be 
combined. The Gorse in the height of its 
beauty—such a special feature of our waste 
places—would be safer if enclosed with a 
bro:.d belt of greenery, and so would large 
breadths of Bracken and the common Broom. 
Iu districts where sand, or sandy gravel, 
rather than chalk furnishes the subsoil, Rho¬ 
dodendron ponticum flourishes, and occa¬ 
sional large breaks are a change from other 
things, and a welcome shelter for game, 
whilst on the banks the Whortleberry would 
give its bright green foliage and purple 
berries, w hien attract in their season a goodly 
army of trippers. In places where there are 
no Larch plantations occasional clumps of 
the Birch might be substituted. In situations 
under consideration there is probably no 
English tree more suitable tor the purpose. — 
E. B. S. 

An early-flowering Tufted Pansy. — Long 

lx-fore any other Tufted Pansy was in flower plants of 
Mrs. K. A. Cade, the bright yellow rayle*» variety, 
wore in full hlos.-om. Years ago. when there was 
scarcely any rayless yellow Violas in existence, a well- 
known Scotch trade grower suggested that raisers 
should devote themselves to raising varieties that 
come into blos>om early. The raiser of the variety 
under notice selected the plant from no fewer than 
3,000 seedlings, and the wisdom of his choice has been 
proved over and over again since. 1 have seen masses 
of this free-flowering sort in country gardens bloom¬ 
ing freely during *|h*IIs of fairly mild weather during 
the winter. 1 had a nosy of blossoms sent to me dur¬ 
ing Christmas week from an Oxfordshire garden, and 
even from the reputedIv cold soil of an Essex garden 
blossoms have been gathered during the same period. 
The flowers are sweet-scented, and are borne on long 
footstalk*.—C. A. U. 

The hardening of bedding plants. During 
the next few weeks it will be found needful to shift 
from the greenhouse to the cold-frame many half- 
hardy things for summer bedding. It is well to bear 
in mind how important it is to afford such plants 
sufllcient air, both day and night, in the confined 
space of a frame, otherwise if this is not attended to 
these structures become overheated, .and the plants 
become anything but hardened. Every opportunity 
ought, therefore, to be taken to freely ventilate 
frames both day and night, and thus when the time 
arrives for planting out, the plants and seedlings will 
he hardy enough to stand outdoor conditions.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

Crocuses in the Oras3. West Surrey” has a 
good word for these when grown in the Grass. His 
note on page 255, April 2“tb, will draw the atten¬ 
tion of many readers to the fine displays of Crocuses 
as seen this spring in many public park*. 1 think 
that Narcissi, Blue Hells, Primroses, tind even Poly¬ 
anthuses, should be grown more extensively in the 
Grass in suitable position* than they are at"the pre¬ 
sent time even. In one part of the public gardens 
of Bournemouth the Narcissi have never been so 
beautiful as this spring, and the bulbs have been 
growing in the same place, undisturbed, for a number 
of years.—B ourne Vale. 

Tulip Xeizerskrcon. — Otic of the showiest 
Tulips of the earlier type is this rather gaudv- 
coloured variety. It is very effective when massed 
in large quantities, especially when viewed from a 
*hort distance. Keizerskroon ha* !>een very fine dur¬ 
ing the present spring, individual flowers, by actual 
measurement, being 4 inches in diameter when ex- 
parided.—K._ 

TOBACCO AS AN INSECTICIDE. 

The warfare that has to be carried on con¬ 
stantly in fruit and Hop plantations against 
insect pests renders a supply of cheap pre¬ 
ventive or curative material "a matter of im¬ 
portance. The treatment of these pests has 
been the subject of elaborate inquiry at Wye 
College, the Woburn Fruit Farm, and other 
centres, and it has been established that 
nicotine is the most effective remedy known 
for several of the worst insect enemies with 
which fruit and Hop-growers have to con¬ 
tend. The price of the commercial nicot ne, 
however, is a serious hindrance to its use, 
the usual charge being 15s. per pound, 
which runs into a cost three or four times 


as great per gallon as that of the better 
known but less effective soft-eo&p 
Quassia mixture. 

In the spring of 1910 the authorities at 
Wye College obtained permission from the 
Treasury to grow experimental plots of 
Tobacco with the view of ascertaining 
whether the nicotine could be extracted for 
insecticidal purposes, and, if so, at what 
cost. The report ujxm the experiments in 
the first year indicated that the plan con 
ceived for the provision of a convenient and 
cheap supply of Tobacco extract was per¬ 
fectly feasible. The cold and wet summer 
was an adverse factor, and the low yield of 
80 lb. nicotine per acre may have been due 
to this circumstance. At that rate of pro¬ 
duction the cost would still have made nc> 
tine an expensive dressing, but it was shown 
that if the return could be raised to any¬ 
thing from 100 lb. to UK) lb. farmers could 
obtain from their own land nicotine at a 
price under 5s. per pound. The experiment 
were repeated last year, and the summer 
having been much more favourable the yields 
were larger, in several instances rising above 
150 lb. per acre, which worked out at a cost 
of about one-fifth of the price charged by the 
chemist. The process of using nicotine for 
the spraying of trees, bushes, or Hops, or in 
the dipping of sheep, could be simplified a* 
w’ell as cheapened if it were permissible far 
the farmer to grow his own supply. The re¬ 
port issued from the college, and which gives 
elaborate details on the method of cultiva¬ 
tion, manuring, and harvesting, explains the 
process of extracting the nicotine and the 
preparation of the insecticide, which infor¬ 
mation will be valuable should the obslaciee 
be removed that stand in the way of every 
fruit-grower becoming his own chemist in the 
matter of insecticides. 

The Treasury' are naturally jealous of the 
State interests* and are not prepared to relax 
the existing restrictions upon-Tobacco cul¬ 
ture until they are satisfied that the national 
purse will l>e properly safeguarded. The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, when 
approached on the question by a committee, 
expressed sympathy with the object, but 
made it clear that no concession could be 
given that would incur danger to the 
revenue from tobacco. If the cultivation of 
Tobacco in England were legalised—as cou.d 
be done only by an Act of Parliament-- 
there was a risk that quantities of it would 
l>e used for illicit purposes. Of course, 
Tobacco grown for nicotine extrac.ion wou.d 
have to be exempt from duty, and toequahee 
matters it is- proposed to admit duty free 
Tobacco extract from abroad, subject to the 
same conditions. The next step was to de¬ 
vise a scheme that would secure the approval 
of the Treasury concerning the possibility of 
fraudulent use. A committee was appoinied 
to consider the question, and a series of pro¬ 
posals, advocating among other things the 
use of a denatuTrant, were submitted to the 
Treasury. The committee undertook to 
satisfy the chief Government chemist that & 
denaturant would be employed which would 
make the leaf unfit for smoking, and the ex¬ 
tract unsuitable for a purpose oilier than 
that intended. Numbers of materials were 
tried as denat-urants, and the results were 
conclusive. Turpentine was perhaps tW 
best, but it is too expensive, and those re¬ 
commended by the college authorities are 
sulphur and sulphate of copper. They con¬ 
tend that spraying with these materials, 
either on the green plants before cutting 
on the dry leaves, rendered the Tobacco u*' 
less for* illicit purposes without in any way 
affecting its value as an insecticide. "he 
chief Government chemist has the matter 
under consideration, and pending bis 
eion negotiations are at a standstill. Prob¬ 
ably another difficulty, not referred to in 
the report, is exercising the inind of tee 
Government Department. If the plan °* 
growing Tobacco for the supply of cheap 
nicotine is to be adopted on as extensive* 
scale as is compatible w-ith the recommenda¬ 
tions of the college some form of supervision 
would have to be provided, aJid the Board 
of Inland Revenue may hesitate before giving 
tfieir sanction to a departure which would 
increase theif duties' without bringing anj 
return in increased revenue.— ThiTiM- 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION ALMA WARD. 

THI8 ifl one of a numerous host of varieties of 
tbe perpetual-flowering class which has 
recently come from America, and destined, as 
1 imagine, to please the few rather than the 
many in the not'very distant future. The 
flower, as shown in the picture, is of quite 


not calculated to be of an epoch-making 
character on this side of the Atlantic, though 
it has won many honours in the land which 
gave it birth. Weil grown, it is pleasing and 
effective, the fragrant flowers being produced 
on long stems. E. H. J. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Quite recently a writer jn Gardening 
Illustrated called attention to the value of 


bloom profusely. In some of the public 
gardens—notably in Regent’s Park—large 
bushes of Fuchsias are employed for summer 
decoration, and from their old and gnarled 
stems some of'them must be of considerable 
age. Not only are Fuchsias available for 
this purpose, but I know' of no other class 
of greenhouse plants, unless it be Pelar¬ 
goniums, that can be advantageously put to 
1 so many uses, for, apart from their value 
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Carnation Alma Ward. 


yge size and fulness, and in this respect is 
^ equal of a large number. The individual 
PJtaja, too, are large and flaky generally. 

Me not over numerous, the latter are quite 
*good attribute in this modern type of flower. 

Jn petal texture the variety is lees good than 
splashing# of pinlc colour, 
j lc ® ' n the early opening stages are more or 
** BU ffiwed, and disappear almost entirely 
4 maturity, render ^ distinct fjjom idhy Ii ij-y 

n 


old plants of the different varieties of 
Fuchsia for the outdoor garden during the 
summer months. There is, as stated by 
your correspondent, a tendency to look upon 
young plants as best suited for the purpose, 
vet such is by no means the case. \V hen 
planted out during the summer, young plants 
are in some cases*at least, more apt to grow 
strong! V than to flower whereas old speci- 
jnens will, if at all favourably situated, 


out-of-doors, they form either large or small 
delightful bushes for indoor decoration, 
while as roof and rafter plant# they are un¬ 
surpassed. Next, those of a loose habit of 
growth are first-rate subjects for growing in 
suspended baskets, for furnishing vases 
and window-boxes. One advantage pos¬ 
sessed by Fuchsias over most other green¬ 
house plants is that thejui^H be wintered in 
almost any | ^||(?t il ure ! that,is safe fiom..jjrqst, 
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aa they pass that season in an absolutely 
dormant 6tate. Their easy propagation and 
simple cultural requirements also stand them 
in good stead. 

Last summer was by no means so favour¬ 
able for Fuchsias out-of-doors as the two 
preceding ones, for a fairly cool, moist 
summer suits them best. The original species 
from whence the garden varieties of to-day 
have sprung are natives of the Andean 
region of South America, where a consider¬ 
able amount of atmospheric moisture pre¬ 
vails. Hence, when the season is very hot 
and dry they are apt to suffer. Not only 
is the foliage then liable to be attacked by 
red-spider, blit many of the flowers drop pre¬ 
maturely, and even if they open the dark- 
coloured varieties in many cases 60 on fade. 
For growing into large plants and placing 
outdoors during the summer some varieties 
are better than others. As a rule, those 
with single flowers are preferable to the 
double ones, as they bloom more freely and 
from the less weight of the blossoms- are 
less affected by strong winds. The large- 
flowered forme, though in the greenhouse 
they are admired by many, do not bear this 
ordeal so well. Among those that boar dark 
flowers, T have found particularly suitable 
for growing into largo plants for placing out- 
of-doors during the summer Abd-el-Kader, 
Wave of Life, Scarcity, Charming, Valiant, 
Marinka, and Monarch. Among the light- 
flowered varieties, Amy Lye. Mrs. Marshall, 
Lady Ileytesbury. Hose of Castile, Mrs. 
Rundell, and Lord Beaconsfield are good; 
while of those with white corollas, Mme. 
Cornellison (semi-double), Flocon de Noige, 
and Cadmus may be recommended. All the 
above, with the exception of Mme. Cornelli¬ 
son, have single flowers. A few of the beet 
doubles, with white corollas, for the same 
purpose are Ballet Girl. Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh, Mrs. E. G. Hill. Molesworth, and 
Mme. Jules Chretien. Of the dark-flowered 
varieties, Phenomenal, Comte Leon Tolstoi, 
and Avalanche are good. 

Not only are these Fuchsias exceedingly at¬ 
tractive when they ore large, well-furnished 
specimens, sunk in the Grass, blit they aJeo 
form very showy bods either by themselves 
or associated with other plants. I prefer 
them bv themselves, under which conditions 
some of the smaller-growing varieties are 
very useful, either to form a groundwork 
from which large specimens, thinlv disposed, 
spring, or as an edging to a bold group or 
mass of the larger kinds. Two pleasing 
varieties of smaller growth are Alice Hoff¬ 
mann, with a white corolla, and Mrs. Ida 
Norvack, a dark flower. Varieties such as 
Cloth of Gold, Meteor, and Regalia, with 
yellow or bronzy foliage, are often pegged 
down for edging. Two variegated-leaved 
Fuchsias, both of which I have known for 
about forty voars, are still the best of their 
c [,u», and both are especially valuable for 
outdoors in the summer. They arc gracilis 
variegata and Sunray, the former of slender 
growth, its small leaves heavily margined 
with creamv yellow’, while Sunray is of 
larger growth and the foliage irregularly 
marked with cream, which takes on a red¬ 
dish tinge when exposed to the sun. Of the 
original species, Fuchsia fill gens is one of the 
best for outdoor decoration. A good deal 
of attention has within the last few years 
been directed towards some hybrids raised 
in Germany, of which I have tried Heinrich 
Henkel and Furst Von Wernigerode in the 
outdoor garden, but neither of them has 
given satisfaction. Such also appears to be 
the general experience. 

For tho decoration of the greenhouse, 
either as large or small plants, the choice 
of varieties is endless, and where so much 
depends upon individual taste no useful pur- 
pose will be served by a long list of names. 
As roof plants, the best varieties are those 
of a loose Rabit of growth, as in these the 
flowers are seen to the best advantage. A 
few good varieties for tins purpose are 
General Grenfel, Monarch, Lord Roberts, 
Mr« Rundle, Olvmpia, and The Shah. The 
variegated-leaved Fuchsia gracilis, above 
alluded to, also makes a delightful roof 
plant, the tiny, slender, bright-red blossoms 
being borne in great profusion. 

Hardy Fuchsias.—I n the more favoured 


parts of the country some of these attain the 
dimensions of good-sized bushes, but even 
where they are cut to the ground, or nearly 
so, during the winter they are very beauti¬ 
ful towards the end of the summer and in 
early autumn. Good old well-known kinds 
are Raccartoni, gracilis, globosa, and coral- 
lina or exoniensis. Some very pretty and 
interesting hardy varieties were raised many 
years ago by the late M. Lemoine, of Nancy. 
For a long time their merits did not seem 
to be generally recognised, but within the 
last two or three years I have met with them 
much more frequently. Prominent among 
them may lie mentioned Elysee, of upright- 
growth, with a profusion of single, deep- 
coloured blossoms; Drame, a long flower, 
very distinct in appearance; Enfant Pro- 
digue, a semi-double, dark-coloured flower ; 
Americana elegans, a delightful little plant, 
like an attenuated but free-flowering form 
of Fuchsia gracilis; and mvrtifolia minor, 
with small,dark,globular flowers, that are so 
numerous as to weigh down the rather 
slender branches. That old variety, with a 
white corolla, Mine. Cornellison, which was 
sent out about fifty years ago, is in most 
districts entitled to be looked upon as hardy. 
Certainly, it is by far the hardiest variety of 
that colour. X. 

NOTES AND IMPLIES. 
Covering back wall of greenhouse 

(Dummy ).—Seeing the house is so narrow, 
and that the Tomatoes will in all probability 
be trained up under the roof, we think you 
had belter abandon all idea of growing any 
kind of fruit-tree on the back wall, as the 
shade cast by the Tomatoes would, to say the 
least, lie inimical to their well being. The 
only thing, if you 6till desire to cover the wall 
after perusing the above, is to employ some 
kind of flowering plant that will endure the 
shade, and which needs but little warmth 
during the w inter. Taking, everything into 
consideration, we think Camellias would 
answer best, ns the shade would in their ease 
be beneficial during the summer months, and 
in tho winter it would only be necessary to 
employ sufficient artificial heat during severe 
weather to keep out frost. These could be 
planted out in a border 2 feet in width and 
2\ feet in depth, made up the whole length of 
the house at the foot of the back wall. The 
compost for this should consist of equal 
parts of good turfy loam and peat, witfi a 
liberal addition of coarse silver sand and 
some charcoal broken to the size of Walnuts. 
Some 6 inches to 9 inches of drainage would 
be required to form the base of the border, 
which may consist of broken brickbats with 
crocks or potsherds on top, and turves cut 
thin laid over all to prevent the compost 
from entering and choking the drainage. 
After the Camellias are planted the border 
could be edged with stones and the interstices 
planted with Selaginella denticulata or Pilea 
niuseosa, either of which would look neat and 
attractive at all times. With regard to the 
Camellias we refrain from making any selec¬ 
tion of varieties, ns so much depends on in¬ 
dividual tastes. The double sorts are very 
beautiful, but the flowers are forma] in 
appearance. To our mind the semi-double 
varieties are the most effective, and certainly 
the most useful in a cut state. Two plants 
would suffice for the covering of a w all 11 feet 
in length and 7 feet in height. 

Hard-wooded plants.— These are met with 
far less frequently than was at one time the 
case; still, a pleasing group, consisting 
almos-t entirely of hard-wooded plants was 
shown at the Horticultural Hall on April 
13th. Especially noteworthy among the 
specimens shown were the Bottle Brush- 
plant (Mehroeideros floribunda, syn. Calliste- 
mon Salignus), of which some large examples 
laden with blossoms were very striking; 
Erica Wilmoreana and Erica candidissima, 
two beautiful greenhouse Heaths; Boronia 
megastigma, more remarkable for the deli¬ 
cious fragrance of its blossoms than for any 
other feature ; Boronia heterophylia, whose 
rosy-carmine flowers are much showier than 
those of the preceding; Eriostemon niyo- 
poroides, a neat shrub, with a profusion of 
white, starry flowers; Cytisus elegans, in 
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its silky foliage and lighter-yellow blowout*, 
quite distinct from the well-known Cytisus 
racemosus ; Acacia Drummondi, with cylin¬ 
drical s-pikes of pale yellow flowers, one of 
the best of the smaller-growing kinds; 
Acacia armata, whose golden blossoms are 
equally effective on small as on large plants; 
and Acacia spiralis, a bold, showy, rich, 
yellow-flowered kind. With these *u 
shown a large mass of the white-flowered 
Hydrangea Mme. Moulliere, which enjoy* 
the almost unique distinction of having been 
given an award of merit in two consecutive 
years by the Royal Horticultural Society. 

—K. R. W. 

Mitrarla coccinea. -It is not often that 
one meets with this in bloom so early in the 
year as April 30th, yet 6ome flowering 
examples of it were shown at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on that date. It is interesting a* 
being quite a shrubby member o( the Ges- 
neriaceous family, to which, at least out of 
bloom, it bears but little resemblance, in¬ 
deed; one might then take it for a Fuchsia. It 
forms a loose-growing specimen of a serai- 
scandent character, whose slender shoots we 
clothed with small ovate, deep-green leaves, 
which are retained throughout the year. The 
flowers, suspended by long slender stalks, 
are of an inflated, tubular shape, bright 
scarlet in colour, and each about 1 inch or a 
little more in length. In most parts of Eng¬ 
land it can only be regarded as a greenhouse 
plant, although in the extreme west, and in 
many parts of Ireland, it does well oilt of 
doors. Apart from the milder winter*, the 
large amount of atmospheric moisture which 
prevails in these districts is greatly in favour 
of the Mitraria. A fairly moist soil, *itk » 
liberal amount of peat, suits it best. It root* 
from cuttings -as readily as a Fuchsia. Th* 
Mitraria, which is the only member of the 
genus, is a native of Chiloe, a small island 
off the mainland of Chili. It was, I believe, 
discovered by the late Mr. Charles Darwin 
during the historical voyage of the Beagle, 
but w as not introduced till some time after. 

By the help of a few sticks it may be grown 
in bush form, or it can be trained up * pillar 
or other support.—T. \Y. 8. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium cnmlidwn).- 

Time w as w hen it was no uncommon thing to , 
6ee large hatches of this Lilv forced into 
bloom in the spring, and employed for green¬ 
house decoration, or for cutting. With the 
advent of Lilium Harrisi a change, however, 
set in, and the practice of retarding differed 
bulbs, to which Lilium longiflorum lend* it¬ 
self so readily, has led to this species com¬ 
pletely usurping the position that the i 
Madonna Lily occupied. Lilium eandidifltfi- 
however, freely represented just now in the 
greenhouse at Kew. and it i6 much admired 
The spikes of flowers, as well as the foliage, 
are in good condition, so that the disease 
would not appear to have given any trouble 
in that case. At one establishment that I 
am well acquainted with this Lily used to be 
forced in very large numbers, although it* 
culture has now, from a commercial stand- 
point, been discontinued. The bulbs were 
grown in a good loam of a rather heavy 
nature, in which they did well. For polling* 
the bulbs were liFted in August and 
once into some good loamy compost. Tbq 
were then plunged in the open ground up to 
the rims of the pots, and were watered when 
necessary. The result of this was w™ jj* 
bulbs soon became quite established, and ‘ 
basal leaves were pushed up. In early eprong 
they were gently forced into bloom. * 
bulbs employed were of such a size tM 
6-inch pots were necessary for them.— a. 

Lapagerlaa.—The blossoms of the Lip*- 
geria are never teen to better adva 
than when they are depending from the to 
of a greenhouse or conservatory. bu . 
to be said, concerning these lovely c ’ . 

that many peop)« who *»**££ 
attain any great success. I tninK j 
be attributable mainly to vrong ^ 
planting. I have noticed when p 
been grown in pots, and left for» i**JZ 
without being shifted, that «om 
exhibit a lack of vigour, the ^ 
yellow and eventually dropping off. 

- 'OrWrgT 
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cases that have come under my notice this 
has bead traced to a stagnant and sour con¬ 
dition of the 6oil. The only remedy, after 
the plants have done blooming, is to repot 
8^Ku6i»g a compost of loam, brown 
fibrous peat, and charcoal, which tends to 
beep the soil sweet-. When La pager i as are 
|i9bted in beds or large tubs it is important 
HE they should be well drained, otherwise 
they do Very little good, and a good supply 
of ground charcoal mixed with the soil will 
Mp matters considerably. Anyone who has 
hid an experience of these beautiful flower- 
iog plants which has not been entirely 6atis- 
tworv, should look to the roots, and repot 


is preferred, they should be provided with 
copper-wire handles, about 12 inches in 
length, so as to bring the plants well up to 
the roof-glass of the house. The baskets, 
etc., should be well drained to quite half 
their depth with broken crocks, using as a 
compost hard, coarse Osmunds fibre. When 
potting, press the material around the base of 
the pseudo bulbs moderately firm, and a few 
heads of living Sphagnum Moss may be 
pricked in over the surface, merely as a guide 
to watering. For the first two or three weeks 
after potting afford no water to the plants, 
but when the new growths show signs of 
pushing, slightly sprinkle the surface of the 
compost, using a fine sprayer or fine-rose 
watering-can. Even then the beginner must 
use discretion, for if the soil be made too wet 
the tips of the young fleshy roots decay, and 
the health of the plant suffers. When the 
roots have a firm hold of the sides of the pot 
water may be gradually increased, and when 
thoroughly well established an abundance of 
water should be afforded till the bulbs 
mature and the leaves change colour and fall 
off. At that time the quantity of water 
should be considerably lessened and gradually 
discontinued. One of the principal conditions 
of success is to grow’ the plants on as 
quickly as possible, 60 that they will finish up 
early in the season, and therefore have the 
full benefit of the late summer and early 
autumn sunshine to ripen the pseudo-bulbs. 
Grow the plants in the warmest house, and 
in the lightest position available. When at 
rest, keep the plants in a moderately cool, 
dry greenhouse, and where they will get all 
the sunshine possible, and only wnter at the 
root when the bulbs show signs of shrivelling. 
Well-ripened bulbs rarely need water during 
the resting season. Do not allow any plant to 
carry more than one spike, and never let the 
spike remain on the plant too long.] 
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wondered at when we consider the immense 
range over which the plants are found in 
their native habitat. Some are found in 
Japan, and in many other places down to 
New South Wales in one direction, also from 
the Fiji Islands to Southern India in the 
other. Calanthe veratrifolia is the species 
upon which the genus was founded, and the 
first Calanthe introduced into British gar¬ 
dens. The earliest mention of it occurs in the 
Botanical Register for 1823. Other species 
belonging to this section are C. macroloba, 
very similar to the type, but the flowers are 
rather larger. C. ma6uca has light purple 
flowers, C. Textori white sepals, the petals 
and lip being white stained with mauve- 
purple, that becomes paler with age. The 
sepals and petals of C. 6tnata are brownish- 
red, striped, bordered, and tipped with 
yellow, lip bright yellow. Other varieties 
include C. furcata, C. brevicornu, C. curculi- 
goides, C. natalensis, C. pleichroma, C. 
tricarinata, C. japonica, etc. The natural 
hybrid, C. Domini, will always be regarded 
with interest as being the first hvbrid Orchie 
that flowered. It bloomed for the first time 
at Exeter in 1856. The parentage is re¬ 
corded as C. masuca and C. furcata. The 
flowers are each 2 inches in diameter, and in¬ 
termediate between those of the two parents, 
the flowers being a light mauve purple suf¬ 
fused with white, the lip rather deeper i» 
colour. The yellow C. Sieboldi, from Japan, 
is also of the evergreen section, but it is not 
a very desirable plant. 

The proper time to repot these plants is 
about three weeks after the flowers have 
faded. Being strong, free-rooting subjects 
they require rather large pots, and a good 
depth of compost to root into. The pots 
should be about one-fourth filled with drain- 
vhich place a little rough SpW- 
or » "hat is better, 


The Swan’s Neck Orchid (Cycnoches chlorochilon). 


normal green-leaved kind, or its sturdy- 
growing glaucous variety, is at least question- 
With it were shown some well-fur- 
nshed examples of the variety Silver Star, 
*uieh received a similar honour three years 
a go> In this the white markings are far more 
c ^»rlj’defined than in the yellow one. With 
r* present-day taste for plants of a loose and 
■n ormal habit those of an extremely sym¬ 
metrical character, 6iich as Araucaria ex- 
f€ls,a > are much less appreciated than they 
**re at one time. Seedlings are disposed of 
>n quantity, but these are always more apt to 
p hare at the base than those propagated 
ton cuttings. -X. ' 

Be ? oni » Glolre de Lorraine.— While 
nhfimi fl . n , and experienced gardener, under 
w many years ago, the disease of Lor- 
tw W* Was referred to. While agreeing that 
doubt a disease which attacks this 
my friend expressed strong doubts whether 
I* , nt /"Pposed to be diseased was so in reality. 
,ie 8a *d. were injured by thrips. and 
t,,e f° lia 8 c dropped, the grower 
of far* ihat disease had begun, when, as a matter 
luviT^ “ght and periodical fumigations would 
oniu them to health. This appears to be 

tinnUK * J, n t I ,e those who cannot dis- 

btirri# i-"® ^ &casc * and the hint may be worth 
to mind.-K. B. T. 


these plants in a thriving condition for long 
together. This is mainly due to insufficiency 
of bright sunshine during the autumn to 
thoroughly mature the newly-made pseudo- | 
bulbs. Without sunshine at that period it is 
almost imjiossible to afford them, sufficient 
water to enable the pseudo-bulbs to keep 
plump during their long season of rest. 

Another cause of failure is affording too much 
water at the root during the early stages of 
growth. 

If your plants have not yet started into 
growth they should be fixed in small pots 
with broken crocks, and for the present keep 
them rather on the dry side. The outside of 1 
the pots may be damped occasionally to in¬ 
duce the young shoots to start. In a very 
short time they will commence to grow, and 
immediately the young growths are seen faded, 
pushing out from the base of the pseudo-bulbs 
,hould be potted. Before doing so 
U dead roots and decayed parts, 
erial whether Teak-wood baskets, I age, over w 
is or pots be used, but whichever 1 num Moss, < 
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loam, placed grass side downwards. For com- j 
poet use three-parts of turfy yellow loam, 
one-eighth of leaf-mould, or well-rotted 
farmyard manure, to which add a moderate 
quantity of coarse stiver sand and some 
small broken crocks. Mix these ingredients 
well together, and if thought necessary a 
little chopped Sphagnum Moss may be added. 
Pot each plant moderately firm, and in just 
about the same manner as one would a 6tove 
or greenhouse plant, making the soil level on 
the surface, and allowing 6pace for water, 
which must be given freely nearly the 
whole year round. After the plants have been 
repotted they need rather careful watering 
till the new roots are growing freely, when 
abundance of water is necessary. These 
plants require a moist, shady position, either 
in the Cattleya or intermediate-house. If at 
any time the points of the leaves turn black, 
give the plants less water at the roots for tl 
few weeks, and, if possible, place them in a 
trifle cooler a temperature. They delight in 
plenty of fresh air at all times. When the 
plants commence to push up their flower- 
spikes a top-dressing of good, fibrous loam 
and leaf-mould would be very beneficial.] 


FRUIT. 


THE PEAR CROP. 

The fruits have now become sufficiently de¬ 
veloped for a pretty correct estimate to be 
formed of the probable yield. The blossom¬ 
ing was one of the most profuse on record, 
and the branches on all forms of trees with¬ 
out exception were literally wreathed with 
flowers. Had time and labour allowed, many 
of the flower trusses might with advantage 
have been removed ere the blooms expanded, 
but the extra strain on the energies of the 
trees has not in the slightest degree proved 
detrimental nor prevented a good set. Fortu¬ 
nately, the weather during the blooming 
period was bright and dry, and though cold 
at night, with a few degrees of frost on two 
or three occasions, the blossoms sustained 
no harm. The bountiful crops of fruit which 
set is, therefore, very clean looking, there being 
a complete absence of any deformity, and it is 
now, under the influence of warmer condi¬ 
tions, swelling apace. So far, I have de¬ 
tected but very few symptoms of the larva of 
the Pear gnat-midge'being present, and the 
fruits attacked are, as is usually the case, 
on trees of Duchesse d’Angoulerne and Pit- 
maston Duchess. Why this pest should 
affect these two varieties more than others I 
am at a Loss to explain, but such is the case, 
and has been so fer several years past.. As far 
as caterpillars are concerned, but very few in¬ 
deed have, up to the time of writing, been 
observed. The foliage, which is healthy and 
vigorous-looking, is very free of the Pear- 
leaf blister, while the young growths are 
clean, there being not a trace of aphis pre¬ 
sent. If all goes well, orchard standards will 
for once in a while yield a good return, and 
among them varieties such as Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Beurre Hardy, Beurre Superfin, 
and a tree of Jargonelle, which during the 
past ten years has not borne a peek of fruit, 
must be specially mentioned. In the garden 
it is pleasing to see trees of the very choicest 
kinds carrying such an excellent lot of fruit, 
and in this instance there is every prospect 
of much thinning having to be done later on. 
The late-keeping kinds are in equally as good 
case, and fruits of the stewing varieties pro¬ 
mise to be very abundant. The fruits, being 
protected as thev are by an abundant leafage, 
are, unless a frost of unusual severity for the 
time of year should occur, practically safe. 
Therefore, if favoured with suitable summer 
and autumn weather conditions, there is 
every Likelihood of this year’s Pear-crop prov¬ 
ing one of the best for several years pa,st. 

With every prospect of the trees being so 
fully laden, growers must be prepared to 
give, as far as it lies in their power, every 
assistance in the shape of mulching, feeding, 
and watering also, if the summer should 
prove a repetition of that of last year, not 
onlv to sustain their energies, but to ensure 
the fruits becoming fully developed and so 
that they shall ripen to perfection after¬ 
wards. This amount of attention is, of 
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course, more necessary in the case of the 
midwinter and very late sorts than in the 
ca^e of the autumn and late autumn-ripening 
varieties—that is, if any discrimination is to 
be made between them—but the benefits to 
be derived therefrom are so great that it 
should, wherever possible, be extended to all 
alike. ___ A. W. 

RIPE VINE SHOOTS. 

TnE value of thoroughly matured Vine 
shoots will be appreciated by many growers 
during the present year. The great heat of 
last summer ri|>en€d the shoots of Vines as 
they have not been ripened for many years 
past. 1 am referring to those Vines that are 
growing in houses which are only slightly 
heated, such ns amateur cultivators possess. 
Vines forced fairly early in the year always 
have a chance to mature the current year’s 
wood, but not those that arc started almost 
naturally in rather dull, cool seasons. I 
have seen many Vines this year, and all, as 
well as my own, have shown more bunches 
than usual, the majority ot the shoots having 
two or three bunches on them. Do not be 
tempted to leave too many bunches on the 
Vinos, as an over crop will damage the 
prospects for several years to come. I know 
one grower who allowed nine bunches of 
Grapes to mature on a young Vine of Madres- 
field Court, and. although well treated after¬ 
wards, it took five years to bring that Vine 
hack to its normal good health. Extra strong 
6hoots are not tlie best if they are immature, 
so that a. too rich root-run must not be given. 

Vines under glass are, to a great extent, 
under the control of the gardener, and he 
should first endeavour to build up strong rods, 
which will in turn produce strong side 
shoots, but such as are firm and not too pithy. 
Then he must 6ee to it that the 6hoots are 
well ripened, and this can be accomplished 
by judicious ventilation nnd firing at all times 
when necessary. The sun’s beat is the best 
of all, and it can be utilised to the beet 
advantage when the side shoots of the Vines 
are not over-crowded. Have the rcof just 
covered with large main leaves, but pinch off 
while small, and regularly, all sub-lateral 
shoots. G. G. B. 

MANURE FOR VINE BORDER. 

I HAVE n very fine promise of Grapes in my vinery— 
fruit well set, top bunches be^un to t>e thinned. I 
should like to pive the border—an outside one—a 
dressing of artificial manure to help to ripen the 
fruit. When should I put it on. aud what is best to 
use? The Vines are Black Hamburgh.— Pelargonium. 

[Had you mentioned the kind of soil the 
border in question consists of, we could then 
have given you a more definite reply as to 
the best kind of manure or mixture of 
manures to use fqr the purpose named. An 
application of a mixture consisting of one 
and a half parts of muriate of potash, one 
and a half parts superphosphate of lime, and 
two parts of best bone-meal is generally 
attended with good results. To obtain the 
greatest benefit from the employment of 
these ingredients the border should receive 
the first application when the Vines are first 
started. Seeing, therefore, that your Grapes 
are in such an advanced stage, and taking 
into consideration that bone-meal is slow in 
its action, we think you would do well to sub¬ 
stitute three parts sulphate of potash for the 
muriate, and one and a half parts sulphate 
of ammonia for the bone-meal. This, when 
thoroughly mixed, you can apply occasionally 
—sav, when rain is falling or water is needed 
—at the rate of 3 oz. per square yard super., 
from the present time until the Grapes are 
on the point of colouring. The ingredients 
should be strewn on the surface in the pro¬ 
portion named, and either be raked or lightly 
forked in. The previously-named mixture 
you could employ another year, for a change, 
at tho rate of 2 oz. per square yard, when 
starting the Vines, and half the quantity | 
after the thinning of the berries and again 
when they finish stoning. If not acquain*ed 
with the mixing of manures of this descrip¬ 
tion, your better plan would be to purchase 
one of the advertised Vine manures and 
apply according to directions. This you 
could obtain from any horticultural sundries- 
inan.J 


NOTES AND liEPLm. 

Treatment of cordon Currant* and Goose¬ 
berries. I should be glad il you will give me your 
advice as to proper method ot sutumeipniniBg 
cordon Red Currants and Uoosfcberry-trcw. 1 liave a 
good many 1 grew myself as an experiment, tad in, 
up to now. very pleased with them. They are, ope* 
cially the Currants, full ol bloom, but very full of 
young shoots of this year'e growth, quite‘a lot of 
them 6 inches to 8 inches long. 1 cut or pinched iU 
side-shoots back to about 1 inch in the autumn. H'Sl 
you give me your advice when I ihould pinch tbae 
side-shoots back, or should I cut some of them ol 
altogether, so us to throw growth into top runner,u 
if left so thick they will quite shade the Iruit.'Tb* 
cordons are about 3 feet in height. Will you abo 
tell me if it is & good plan to transplant Apple and 
Pear cordon-trees fairly ©ften-say, every two or 
three years-so that rank growth is checked?-J obs 
Stidston. 

[The correct way to 6uramer-prune Currant 
and Gooseberry-trees grown as cordons is to 
cut back early in June all spur and side- 
growths to four buds or leaves, and to leave 
the leaders intact if the trees have not filled 
their allotted space, otherwise they should 
be treated as the foregoing growths. With 
regard to the thinning of the young shook 
on the spurs—which, by the way, is a com¬ 
mendable practice too seldom adopted—il 
these are very numerous you may reduce the 
number to one-half or one-third by pullingcr 
snapping out bodily all the weakest and those 
placed in awkward positions first, and then 
thin out the remainder until you have a suffi¬ 
ciency left to form, when shortened back 
spurs for future fruiting. This combiurd 
reduction of growths and summer pruning 
may also be adopted with advantage with 
regard to Currants (red and white) and 
dessert Gooseberries, grown in bush form. 
The effect is to greatly strengthen the wood 
retained and induce the leadens in the ease 
of eordons to extend more ouickly, while the 
quality of the fruit is greatly enhanced as a 
result of its receiving the full influence of 
sunlight nnd air. 

Respecting the frequent lifting of Apple 
and Pear-trees to induce fruitfulness, it is 
good practice to do so, but once that object 
has been attained it is then no longer neces¬ 
sary, and should be discontinued. Of esurse. 
should a tree or any of the trees again revert 
to the production of strong growth, then lift, 
them by all means to give (lie needful check, 
but once this is accomplished there should bs 
no necessity to continue doing it.] 

Green Gooseberries. — These are both 
abundant and much earlier than is usually.the 
case. Green Gooseberry tart and Whitsun¬ 
tide are generally associated together, at any 
rate it is so in most country districts, but in 
some seasons the berries are barely large 
enough for use when the festival falls due. 
This year, they are, on the contrary, ready 
for gathering some three weeks in advance, 
and by the time Whit-Sunday is here the 
berries will be quite large, and should beverr 
plentiful. There is an excellent crop of fllJ 
varieties, in spite of the rather 6evere frost* 
which 'occurred on several mornings i» suc¬ 
cession about the time the trees came into 
flower. The cold north-easterly wind has 
rather browned tlve berries where they were 
exposed, but this has not in any way retarded 
their sw-elling. The fruits are now of just the 
right size for bottling for winter use. 
may, of course, be used for this purpose when 
larger, but they are then never eo tender, 
neither are they 60 good in flavour as when 
smaller. Some pre'er the hairy varieties for 
this purpose, but from an experience extend¬ 
ing over many years I think it matters little 
whether they are hairy or smooth, the great 
thing being to perforin the bottling befera 
the skins become tough and the berries too 
large. There are no visible eigne of cater¬ 
pillar on any of the bushes, neither has there 
been for several years past, a fact doubtless 
due to the persistent changing of the soil an 
applying lime to it beneath the bushes 
winter for several years in succession.-* 
A. W. ______ 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

— The Index to Volume XX XI II. o/OiWl 
traibo is rune ready (pnee U., p°* 

Birutnui C ue for the earn* volume 

l« &i"by pool l«.lkU The Index and BnuhnjJM " 

be obtained from any neireagmt, or /'<>'# .w 

17, Furnical Street, Loudon, JS.C. If ^ er . .y*, 
the j>ri;e of Urn Index ruid Binding Cat*'»• 
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iETABLES. 


LE FROM THE OI'EN 0 ROUND. 
HU vegetables are more useful than a good 
; brtadihof Seakale, not forced in any way, 
but covered sufficiently so that the new 
ptitiw are well blanched. Root* grown 
specially for late supplies give a good return 
for years provided ample food is given and 
allowed between the rows to secure 
Ht growth. I have found I obtained 
Ji belter results by occasionally forming 
^plantations and destroying the oldest, as 
the latter, after a few seasons, give smaller 
crown growths, splitting up into numerous 
section*, and, of course, being less profitable. 
Seakale is often, in old gardens, left many 
wars in the same position, but it is by no 
ineans so profitable as by annual planting 
splendid results are secured and at small 
cost. There is no better time to plant than 
March and April, according to the locality, 
if root cuttings are employed. Earlier plant¬ 
ing is common with strong or prepared roots. 
The crop, no matter when the planting is 
done, well repays deep cultivation and ample 
food if the soil is poor. It is also well, when¬ 
ever poesible, to have soil that is of an open 
nature, as Seakale is by no means fastidious, 
and will thrive almost anywhere. For open 
ground supplies the top 6oil must be well 
worked and sufficiently fine for covering the 
crowns. 

It is best to have the roots in an open 
position. A space of 3 feet between the rows 
;s none too much, as this allows of earthing 
up. The plants in the row should be 12 indies 
apart, and if the planting is done when the 
root cuttings have started into growth it is 
an eaey matter then to reduce the numerous 
shoots or eyes at the crown to the strongest. 
Plant firmly. The crowns should be just 
under the surface soil. The first year’s growth 
will be fairly good, but in the three or four 
following seasons it will be very strong, 
provided the plants early in the growing sea¬ 
son are gone over and all useless side shoots 
removed. The plants should get occasional 
dressings of salt during the growing season. 
These answer a double purpose. They give 
flavour to the Kale and keep the surface soil 
free of weeds. Other valuable foods arc 
guano nnd fish manure. These, applied a-s 
►urface dressings in showery weather, are of 
great benefit, and when liquid manure can 
be given from cowyard or stable it is equally 
valuable. H 

Raising from seed is much less practised, 
»nd for open ground supplies is not nearly 60 
profitable, but where there is any difficulty in 
getting root cuttings, raising from seed is 
very simple. Seed should be sown in deeply* 
dug land any time in April, or in the north 
e ir!v in May. Sow very thinly in rows 2 feet 
apart, and when large enough thin to 9 inches 
<> r 12 inches, according to space at command. 

I have sown at a distance of 15 inches be- 
* WD th? rows, and thinned to half that 
d^tance in the row', and late the next winter 
r*r early spring lifted the seedlings and made 
Permanent plantations for late supplies. 

1 growers adopt this plan largely to get 
tools for forcing. As regards the blanching, 
«toeh depends upon the soil and its freedom 


from the 


various pests the plant is subject to. 


Tothe tender blanched heads slugs are very 
P* rt ial. and they sadly disGgure the growth. 

previously noted, a well-worked soil is 
^seotial. I have grown this vegetable with 
i4; r success in a stiff soil, but more labour 
wentailed, and 6ueh land well repays liberal 
’tossing*of burnt garden refuse, wood-ashes, 
or sand-anything that will lighten and make 
; *9" porous. Previous to earthing-up it 
to dress the surface over the crowns 
“lifted ashes or wood-ashes, and lime 
' ;r f 001 mixe( T- This keeps slugs and snails 
bay during the blanching period. 
or kt* supplies I do not advise covering 
w crowns too early, as the more exposed 
J, . ar€ the better. It is important when 
lining up that sufficient soil is used to pre- 
• rit any growth being exposed, as the least 
*'D act with the light, greens and spoils the 
PI*arance of the heads. In earthing up use 


soil liberally, and do the work early in the 
year and when the soil is fairly dry, bringing 
it to a ridge at the top and making quite 
smooth to throw off the rain and snow. When 
the heads are cut, level the ridges down, give 
the soil a dressing of manure or a quick-act¬ 
ing fertiliser, and later on reduce the growths 
to the strongest, and give one or two dress¬ 
ings of salt in the early summer, and liquid 
manure if available in a dry summer. 

E. K. 

-Seakale blanched by means of fine soil 

or ashes heaped over the crowns, or by pots 
made specially for covering them, is now 
nearly ready for use. As the produce is used 
the portion of the root or stock showing 
above ground should be cut off level with it. 
In due course growths will be emitted which 
should be thinned down to two or three, 
leaving the strongest to form crowns for 
another year. This advice is applicable in 
all cases where the plantation is to remain un¬ 
disturbed for another season, but if the for¬ 
mation of a new one is contemplated the 
roots, as the cutting of the Kale proceeds, 
should be dug up, and the strongest of the 
thong-like portions, of which there should 
be an abundance, made into cuttings some 
6 inches or 8 inches in length. If the plot of 
ground selected for the new plantation is 
ready, as it should be, the cuttings may be 
planted without further delay. The rows, 
to facilitate early forcing, in case this is to 
be carried out on the spot, and to make pro¬ 
vision for the requisite quantity of ashes, or 
whatever material is used to blanch the 
growths being accommodated between them, 
should stand 4 feet apart, the cuttings being 
in groups of three, each group 3 feet asunder 
in the rows. The groups should be disposed 
in a triangle, with a distance of 9 inches be¬ 
tween each cutting. Plant so that the tops 
are level with the soil, and cover with finely- 
sifted ashes or sand to prevent the young 
growths being eaten by slugs. After the 
growtlia have been thinned, as mentioned 
above, the chief thing to be done is to keep 
the soil well stirred and free of weeds. Once 
the plants begin to grow freely an occasional 
light sprinkling of nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, or even common 6alt —neither of 
which should Ik? allowed to come into contact 
with the leaves -will prove of the greatest 
assistance townrds securing fine, well- 
developed crowns. The stimulants named 
may be used at any time, but the effect is 
more marked when they are applied in 
showery weather. A. W. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 

In spite of the winter having been so wet, 
Globe Artichokes have passed through it re¬ 
markably well, and are already making excel¬ 
lent growth. As all danger of frost likely to 
harm the growths is now past, the 6traw, 
ashes, or whatever material may have been 
used to preserve the stools from injury should 
be cleared away, when deficiencies can be 
made good before the ground is manured and 
dug over. The best way to effect this when 
suckers were not potted up last autumn and 
wintered in a cold pit with this end in view, 
is to open out the soil at the side of as many 
of the old stools as may be necessary, and 
detach the requisite number of suckers with 
plenty of roots and soil attached to them. If 
planted forthwith in soil taken from between 
the rows which has been enriched by annual 
manurings, they soon grow away and become 
established, especially if well supplied with 
liquid manure after warmer and more genial 
weather sets in. If the soil is heavy and 
difficult to work it would then be better to 
place some old potting compost about the 
roots, and if sufficient can be spared to 
entirely fill the holes the plants will then 
make all the quicker and more robust growth. 
An entirely new plantation may also be 
formed now by means of rooted suckers. For 
this purpose choose an open piece of not too 
heavy, well - manured, and deeply - stirred 
ground, and arrange for the rows to stand 
4 feet apart and the plants 3 feet asunder. In 
some establishments where Globe Artichokes 
are very much in demand it becomes neces¬ 
sary, in order to keep up the supply, to form 


a new plantation every three or four years. 
After the requisite number of suckers has 
been taken off, the ground between the stools 
should be manured and pointed over. 

Of the two varieties I grow—the purple 
and the Apple-shaped, the heads of which are 
green and not pointed, as are those of the 
purple variety—I find the former the earlier, 
and the Apple-shaped the hardier and better 
appreciated of the two. The plants are also 
of somewhat dwarfer habit, and produce a 
greater number of heads than do those of the 
purple kind. A. W. 

METHODS OF PLANTING POTATOES. 
Very much discredit attaches to the old and 
once popular way of planting potato sets—by 
using the dibber. Yet where the soil is very 
light and porous, aiul is all the better for u 
little treading, the method has its merits, 
especially in cases where time and labour are 
short, and a breadth of ground has to be 
planted rapidly. To use the dibber on ground 
that is at all damp and stiff is folly, as the 
pressure on the soil made by the dibber and 
the treading are inimical to the welfare of the 
crop. But when a dibber is used it should be 
steel shod, have a dibber base below the 
tread 6 inches long, and that should be in the 
lower part, 2} inches wide, and at the top, 
just beneath the tread, 3 inches thick. One 
of the gravest objections to dibbing in sets is 
that the point or base of the dibber is too 
pointed and narrow, allowing the tuber to 
hang suspended in the hole. If the steel-shod 
portion of the tool were so formed ns stated, 
then all sets of rersonable size would fall to 
the bottom freely. It is objected that the 
pressure of the dibber on the sides of the 
holes made is harmful. That is, in quite 
light, porous soil rather gain than loss. Be¬ 
sides, the moulding in of the sets with a hoe 
readily corrects that defect, if it be such. 
Certainly no well-6prouted Potato sets should 
be planted with a dibber, as there is grave 
danger the sprouts may become broken. Only 
late sets that so far have made no sprouts 
should be thus planted. For early varieties, 
and especially those which have pushed 
strong sprouts, the old-fashioned, if slow, 
way of planting as the digging of the ground 
proceeds, is good. That is a very safe way 
of planting these sprouted sets, but it is wise 
to then lay them somewhat on their sides 
that the erect sprouts do not in that position 
bear the full weight of several inches of soil. 
Where there has been time to throw up a 
breadth to be planted into ridges and fur¬ 
rows, the former some 33 inches wide, then 
when planting time comes drawing a deep 
drill with a hoe down each furrow, usually 
allows ample depth for the tuber. The sets 
may he covered rapidly with the aid of a fork 
with soil from the ridges. A. D. 
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VEGETABLES AT THE INTER¬ 
NATIONAL SHOW. 

How far vegetables generally may be pre¬ 
sented at this great exhibition the day of 
judging will alone reveal, but there are a few 
classes which should be well filled, because 
the time of year admirably fits these subjects. 

These classes are Cabbages in variety. Let¬ 
tuces in variety, and salads in variety.'Whilst 
in relation to the latter a house, frnme, 
or glass for protection will be needful to 
bring the same to perfection,and some others, 
such as Endives, Chicory, and Dandelion’ 
will need darkness and blanching, there is 
yet a wide rage open for products such as it 
may not be difficult to obtain at the end of 
May. Beets, if well preserved, or Turnip- 
rooted if grown in a frame, Celery, neces¬ 
sarily quite new. Cucumbers, Tomatoes, 

Lettuces, various blanched vegetables, Mus¬ 
tard and Cress, Watercress, Radishes in 
variety, and many other things which are 
liberally included as salading. Now. as to 
Lettuces, those from both outdoors in frames 
or from under cloches might be legion there 
are so many of them at least under various 
names, but as the schedule does not insist on 
proper naming or the staging of duplicates 
the exhibitor has but to fill hia allotted space 
as completely as possible. Still, it is hoped 
no one will be induced to stage duplicates 
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dividualitiee, which, nre pretty well known, 
but Cabbages have far less marked distinc¬ 
tions, and there is grave danger that from a 
breadth of Flower of Spring, London Market, 
Offenham, or some others that heart in 
readily at the end of May, it may lie possible 
to manufacture several named varieties. We 
have a few Cabbages which have marked 
characteristics, of which Winningstadt is 
an excellent example. However, we hope to 
see a good display of Cabbages all the same. 

__A. D. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A weedy Asparagus-bed. - My A-prunpus-hed 
(from which I am now cutting) is infested with Sjx :ir 
Grass, aud it is impossible (without injury to the 
Asparagus) to eradicate tins pot. The Asparagus is 
about five or six years old. May I. without fear of 
Injury, dig up nnd replant in the autumn, thus 
getting the Grass roots removed entirely, or what do 
you advise to ensure a clean IkM, without in any way 
checking the free yield?—W amjertomaN. 

[We fear there is nothing to be done, short 
of destroying the bed, tiiat will lead to the 
clearance of the “spear Grass,” ns the roots 
of the latter ramify so in nil directions. What 
we advise you to do is to at once prepare a 
suitable site for a new bed, and to sow seed, 
os the planting of roots is quite out of tlie 
question for this season. A season will thus 
be gained. You will not, as a matter of 
course, be able to cut from this bed until the 
third year. In the meantime the old bed will j tics, 
keep yielding, and by dint of perseverance 
the “spear Grass” can lie kept within 
bounds, at any rate, sufficiently so until the 
produce of the new one is ready for cutting, 
when the weeds can then lie got rid of. This 
will necessitate the taking out of the 
Asparagus roots also, and as they will be of 
no further use for planting the liest way 
would be to defer cleaning the hod until the 
winter, and utilise them for forcing.] 

Asparagus.—My bed*, three to six years old. nre 
well made, and salted in the early spring, 'there w 
a great tendency every year, hut especially this year, 
to a large number of weak, thin, spiky shoots. Can 
you tell the cause of this?—A. E. B. 

[The weak, spindly shoots you complain of 
are, doubtless, sent up by young crowns, 
which are present in the beds as a result of 
the seed on the growths of the older or per¬ 
manent crowns having ripened and fallen or 
been shaken off before” the tops were removed 
each autumn. These old tops should always 
be cut so soon as they turn yellow arid before 
the berries are ripe enough to fall. Should 
this occur, the berries get mixed with the 
soil on the surface. Many of the seeds then 
germinate the following year, and form 
crowns above the legitimate occupants of the 


let their names be ever so diverse. Cabbages 
would come from the open ground at that 

date. The putting up of a large collection by ttqfpttt nr pits 

any one producer would primarily depend on HU AIL, UM-h UL ull Iva. 

the varietal sowings made the previous There is no better duck for supplying the 
autumn. It seems doubtful whether the most spring market than the Aylesburyas its 
skilful cultivator could exhibit Cabbages ' great characteristic is its extremely Tapid 
raised from a February or March sowing growth. Every spring thousands and tens of 
under glass. Lettuces have their iu- thousands of ducklings arc despatched from 

Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire to Lon¬ 
don, weighing from five to five and n half 
pounds when only about eight weeks of age. 
This is at least a fortnight earlder than the 
Pekin, and four weeks earlier than the Koucn 
—a point of the utmost importance when 
prices have reached their maximum or nre on 
the decline. It is not surprising under these 
) conditions that the flesh of Aylesbury duck¬ 
lings lacks flavour, and is oftentimes quite 
! insipid ; it seems, however, that this does not 
affect the price so long as the birds can be 
marketed out of or very early in the season. 
When birds art 1 allowed to develop slowly they 
possess extremely fine flesh, white, and of an 
, excellent flavour and texture. Aylesbury 
ducks are by no means first-rate layers, arid 
several of the other breeds surpass them in 
this respect. The ducks, however, usually 
commence early in the season, a very impor¬ 
tant matter where early ducklings are 
wanted ; the eggs are of a medium size and of 
a good quality. A very distinguishing feature 
of the Aylesbury is its shape, which closely 
resembles a boat, the keel, or breast bone, 
being almost parallel with the ground, giving 
great depth of body, and consequent large 
quantities of flesh. 

The Pekin is often confounded witli the 
Aylesbury, and at first sight they closely re¬ 
semble each other. There nre, however, 
several important points in which they differ, 
outwardly as well as in their economic quali¬ 
ties. Whereas the Aylesbury is boat-shaped, 
the Pekin is upright, the legs being set more 
towards the front of the body ; the beak of 
the Aylesbury is flesh-coloured, while that of 
the Pekin is a bright yellow ; and in plumage 
the Aylesbury is dead whdte, whereas that of 
the Pekin shows a slight canary tinge. The 
head and beak of the Aylesbury are in a 
straight line, while the head of the Pekin 
curves sharply down before reaching the 
beak. The great value of the Pekin lies in 
its excellent laying powers, and an this .re¬ 
spect it is superior to all other breeds of 
ducks, with the one exception of the Indian 
Runner. The eggs arc fairly large, and once 
tho ducks have commenced to lay they con¬ 
tinue well into the late summer. The table 
properties of the Pekin cannot bo called first- 
class, owing to the yellow flesh it possesses. 
Yellow flesh never sells well an England, or 
on tho continent of Europe, and while it is 
merely a question of fancy, yet it has to be 
regarded when supplying the market. 

At one time the Rouen was immensely 
popular, and was to be seen everywhere, but 
during recent years the Pekin and Aylesbury 
have iu a largo moasuro taken its place*. 
Perhaps the chief reason of this diminished 


bed greatly to their detriment. When from I popularity is that it is so extremely slew a 
any* reason seed has been allowed to become grower, being, as already stated, quite a 
dispersed over the surface of the beds in month longer than the Aylesbury in attaining 
this manner the seedlings should be looked ^Iing size. The flesh qualities of this brded 
for the following spring, and pulled up ns particularly good ; the meat is tender and 
Boon as they are visible. In some seasons I juicy, of a fine flavour, besides which the 
an abundance of seed is produced, the tops, birds lend themselves readily to fattening, 
w-hen well laden with them, then being de- soon attaining a great weight ; an adult drake 
cidedlv ornamental.] usually averages about 12 lb., and a duck 

» ♦ straining from 8 to 10 lb. The ducks, as a rule, nre 

Tomatoes ( &)• k 8 rather late in commencing to lay, but thas 

have given up training the,r plant* to single can b to sora<3 extent 0 8 verc0m >’ h ettrIv 
etems We have been^trying th > eyatem for hat( . hing and suitable feeding . on £ th ^ 
eeveral years with advan ag . plants are however, they lay a large number, most 

„et out 2 feet apart in rows on each aide of a J atr 6 aina 1>oing 6uper ; 0 r * thia ? espact to ’ either 
epan-roo.ed house. Two sterns are led up , Pekin or the Aylesbury. 

Without Stopping, and most of the side shoots n ie onIy withdn lhe Ia6t } ew that the 

that used to be rubbed off are now allowed to j n( j ian R unnor } lafl been bred at all exten- 
grow till each one shons a cluster of fruit, 9 i ve jy j n tljis country; in fact, it is ebmpara- 
and are then stopped. This answers very tively a new breed. Its great value lies in its 
well with Sunrise and other medium-sized wonderful laying powers, no other variety 
varieties, and adds a 8 00( ] *° *be weight j producing nearly so many eggs in a season, it 

of the crop. Me generally place a mulch of being no unusual thing for the ducks to lay 
manure on the surface in me way of support, almost continuously for eight or nine months 
as this saves labour in watering. Some arti- The edible qualities of Indian Runners are 
ficial manure may be given if necessary but poor, and they cannot be recommended for 
some caution ^ advisable, as we want to keep j marketing purposes. For one thing, they are 

I extremely small, an adult drake weighingonly 


the plants healthy. 


about 4 lb., and a duck about a pound less. 

If one is keeping ducks to supply one’i own 
table tlvey answer well, but there is no t,y 
demand for such small birds on the general 
market. E. T. B._ 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Mulch and water ire 
much in demand now for many tiling, 
especially those recently moved, and if much 
watering is done without the mulch stir the 
surface the following morning below the j**--- 
moisture has evaporated. When the bulbs *;.»<. 
and other spring flowers are over clear the 
l>eds and prepare them for the summer 
beddere. There is an increasing demand for 
hardy plants, and the planting of these must 
not be delayed if they are wanted to fiercer 
this season. If hardy flowers are not well done 
there is not so much economy in the change 
as some think. At the same time, a few 
groups of the best hardy things, including 
choice flowering shrubs and trees, will be 
appreciated by most persons who love their 
gardens, though there will, I think, be alwavs 
room for a few bright-flowered tender things, 
including scarlet Pelargoniums. Psumiesare 
grand plants in a mass; both flowers and 
foliage have much decorative value. Perhaps 
one of the grandest plants in the garden » 
Magnolia grandiflora, against a warm, lofty 
wall. The finest specimen of this plant I 
have 6een was growing some years ago on 
Powderham Castle, in North Devon. J was 
told it was 70 feet high, and laterally covered 
a good deal of space. I have seen large speoi- J 
mens in Worcestershire and elsewhere, but it 
does better in the west than in the east If 
maggots appear upon Roses or any other 
plants pick them off or 6pray with diluted 
nicotine or Quassia extract. This will destroy ^ W 
all soft-bodied insects. 

Fruit garden.— The work of fighting in¬ 
sects, especially the larvre of the destructive 
moths and saw flies, is incessant. Useful 
leaflets treating of this subject may be 
obtained free from the Board of Agriculture. 

The most important work for the fruit grower 
now is to keep the trees dlean and give the 
necessary nourishment, and if we get another 
dry summer, which is iiot unlikely, watercon- 
stantly. Some stimulants will pay to use for 
well-cropped trees. Disbudding i6 the work 
next to hand, especially ns regards Peaches -- 
and Apricots. Disbudding is not practised 
much upon other fruit6, simply because time 
cannot be spared for it. Otherwise the num¬ 
ber of weakly shoots upon trained trees 
generally might be reduced with advantage 
now. The thinning of the fruits is another 
matter that should have serious attention this 
season, as from present appearances there 
will be many fruits to take off, as I notice in 
my own immediate neighbourhood Pears and 
Plums are set thickly. Thin the growth of 
Morello cherries on walls, and Grape Vines »^ 
always produce more shoots than can w 
dealt with. Grapes in the open air are not 
thought so much of now as thev were in the 
early part of the last century, before gla»be¬ 
came cheap. Nevertheless, open-air Grape* 
make excellent home-made wine, but that ■ 
now appears to be, if not a lost, a neglected ^ 
art. Strawberries are hooking well, and murt - ^ • 
have nourishment to set and swell the crop. 

Vegetable garden.— Prick out Broad* ^ 
Sprouts raised under glass, and when fitronjj 
plant out a bed for autumn, ns they v 
always in demand when the Peas are over - 
Sow Long Beet to succeed the Turnip-wo 
variety. When beet is sown early the r . ^ 
are hard and tough. A sowing of I 8ICT *r f 
may yet be made. Though the roots may 
be so large as those sown earlier, they ^ 
be better flavoured and not so hard. 1 ^ 

have a dry summer the treDch 
Scarlet Runners, Cauliflowers, ana Ja e 
will be an advantage. The right dep ' * 

Celery trenches will depend upon to 
dition aud quality of the soil; ntaer Jrak/Jl 
trenches are an advantage in J 

but a foot or even less will be deep 
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titer this dat« will be better in trenches. 
Mike a last sowing of Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers in •hallow trenches. Thin to a foot 
ipirt, and plant the thinningsat wider inter- 
ttk elsewhere. The plants not disturbed, if 
Hbed and earthed, will produce close, 
while hearts of moderate size. Pot off Capsi- 
|p and Bidge Cucumbers. They are best 
1 i under cool conditions. Lettuces may 
iaown thinly, and a part left without trans¬ 
iting; lay a mulch of short manure be¬ 
lts the rows. 

uervatory. — Pelargoniums, Poses, 

, Hydrangeas, and Carnations will fur- 
| charming groups, and Palms, Bamboos, 
^fferns will supply the setting. Lily of 
the Valley also is abundant, and if retarded 
jHnu are obtained a supply of sweet flowers 
*> had pretty well all the year round, 
and Pink Spiraeas are good now, but 
|ijnk Spiraea when forced loses colour, 
is are over, and the plants should have 
I, shady house for a time till the growth 
„ ished, and then have two or three weeks 
in t cool-house to harden the young wood, 
and early in July be placed outside to ripen. 

; ■ ' J sH® wan ^ cnre thousands of imported 
Koa'f ■ Aaleas die every year. Those who only buy 
jmsin the market do not value them much, 
tfdfiy well the same thing happens to the 
ftlths and other hard-wooded plants. Sow 
PiAnulas and Cinerarias, and make ft further 
lowing later. Prune Acacias, Eupatoriums, 
tnd other plants which have finished flower¬ 
ing, Shift Bouvardias when ready into 5-inch 
pots, or larger if fine specimens are wanted. 
Fnchsias can be moved into larger pots, and 
young shoots pinched as soon as the roots get 
to work, and liquid manure given when the 
roots take possession of the soil. 

Ferns, Mosses, and ornamontal Aspara- 
gus.-Young Ferns in store-pots and boxes 
should be pricked off into boxes when large 
enough, and kept close and shaded till estab¬ 
lished, and when large enough shifted into 
5-inch pots. There is a large demand now /or 
email Ferns of various kinds in small pots for 
table decoration. Young seedling Asparagus 
Sprengeri, and A. pluinosus are useful in 
•mall pots and larger plants in baskets. Seeds 
may be sown now. Grevilleas, Aralias, and 
Cyperus alternifolius also may be sown to 
raifie young stock for winter. Pans may be 
filled with Club Mosses and grown in the 
*hade. Fern spores may be sown now in 
pots, and the pots 6tood in pans with water 
in, as it will not be wise to w ater Fern spores 
from the top. Fill the pots firmly with rather 
heavy loam, as it will contain less conferva 
or other foreign growth. Water the pots be¬ 
fore sowing, and scatter the spores thinly 
on the damp soil without covering of any 
hod, but keep close and shaded. 

Vines in pots to bear next year.— When 
»dl grown and ripened it is quite possible to 
force young Vines the second year from eves, 
but it is more often done by shifting on cut- 
nicks in spring into 11 inch or 12 inch pots 
now and training them near the glass. Pinch 
the leader when 6 feet or so long, and 
huurwh them with rich top-dressings and 
uqoid manure as required. The potting com¬ 
port should be good loam fortified with 
®ware, wood ashes, crushed charcoal, and a 
^ old plaster and bone-meal. These sub- 
t| Wlc ® 8 *^1 on ly be required in small quan- 
to keep the compost open and sweet, as 
n mope help is required rich top-dressings 
iquia stimulants may be given. A good 
timo < ^2, j^one in this way at the right 
, ‘bo drainage must be free and open, 

• CU ^ to 8 ive aJ l food required 
n the drainage is not free. , 

tu! d ‘ W and mea 'y-bug on Vines. -If 

difBcnlt r'^g in the ,lmr 7 !t is 
watphfnin* 0 Ce £ r out without constant 
<k^inek? Ven fiU PP° sin g the winter 
there Jni!f ** as possible 

onlyujf.rS insects left, and if there is 

tatthaMW** 0 t le 7’ Permitted, breed 60 
Mtain A« e ' incs 80011 badly infested 
far ■. umjn 8 Ibore was a clearance made 
'ben the Iaefc wintor * *ny l«ft 

active. q„i!!i! 8 ar) d warm will become 1 
P ur in gome form is the remedy 


for mildew, and the form in which we use 
it now is through Campbell’s vapouriser in 
the form of vapour. It spreads among the 
foliage and leaves no stain. In all our 
troubles we want to study the cause. Mealy¬ 
bug, of course, is introduced into the house 
usually on stove plants, and mildew generally 
comes through errors in ventilation, water¬ 
ing, or in some other cultural matter which 
involves a check to growth. 

Orchard-house. —When the pots are full of 
roots, top-dressing, combinedi with liquid 
stimulants, will give the necessary stimulus to 
growth. Peaches and stone fruits generally 
will use up a good deal of nourishment if the 


various ways. Begonias, when the plants are 
strong and well established, make a nice 
change. We usually fill these boxes and keep 
in a cold pit for a time, and when the 
weather is suitable fill the windows all at 
once in 6ets or sections. Some boxes are 
filled altogether with white and pink Ivy-' 
leaved Pelargoniums. The idea is to break 
away from the common practice of filling all 
the boxes in the same monotonous way. 
There is a big-demand for Paul Crampel 
Pelargonium, 

May —The routine work is very often 

neglected whilst the bedding out is in hand, 
but we are making an effort by working over¬ 


drainage is right. Disbudding or thinning I time to keep all things moving. The labour 
the shoots will probably now be finished, I unrest is creeping into the garden, and I am 
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and the young fruits, at any rate, partly 
thinned. It is the custom with many growers 
to leave the final thinning off till the stoning 
period is somewhat advanced. Occasionally 
a fruit may fall during the stoning time, 
especially if there is a deficiency of lime in 
the soil. I have generally given a little 
potash and phosphate in the w ater during the 
stouing, and finished with sulphate of 
ammonia. Of course, bone-meal is mixed in 
the potting compost. The ventilation is im¬ 
portant, and night air in a small way is bene¬ 
ficial, always avoiding cold currents. 

Filling spare frames.— There are gener¬ 
ally a few spare frames when the bedding 
plants are turned out. Some of these are 
usually given up to Melons and Cucumbers ; Questions.— Queries and answers are in - 
others, later, will be wanted forgrowing young I - - 

winter-flowering stuff, such as Primulas, 

Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and other things that 


afraid there is trouble looming in the near 
future. 

May 25th-.— Planted a good bed of Brussels 
Sprouts and late Cauliflowers. Planted 
Tomatoes on fences and spare walls in good 
aspects. Finished disbudding Peaches and 
Nectarines. The garden engine will lx* used 
often till the weather changes. Divided and 
repotted Bamboos. We find them useful for 
furnishing. Specimen Palms also are being 
repotted, and young Palms shifted into larger 
pots. Vases and tubs are filled in various 
ways for standing about. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


will require protection. Young Tree-Carna¬ 
tions v^i.11 do very well in cold frames for a 
time. Cucumbers and Melons should have a 
little bottom heat to start them, and that 
means making up a moderate hotbed, pressed 
down firmly so that the heat may be steady 
and not too hot at first. By and bye the sun 
will do a good deal of the work. In watering 
Melons avoid pouring too much water round 
the main stems, as that sometimes brings 
canker, and the best roots are worthless. 

Cucumbers In frames.— Market growers 
as a rule do not ventilate or shade cucumbers. 
They are grown in a saturated atmosphere 
and fed liberally, but ordinary people want 
their Cucumber-frame to supply them till the 
frost comes in the autumn, and, therefore, 
must adopt less rushing methods, and must 
ventilate and possibly shade a little in hot 
weather. Lockie’s Perfection and Telegraph 
are good varieties. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

May 20th .—We want rain badly. When 
sowing seeds of vegetables and flowers outside 
we moisten the soil first and shade after- | 
wards, and then every good seed grows. The 
thinnings of young plants, both flowers and 
vegetables, will be delayed for a time in the 
hope of rain coming. Early Peas have been 
mulched with manure on each side of the 
rows. Early Potatoes on the warm border 
are earthed up and sheltered. 

May 21s (.—Removed all coverings from 
wall trees, and washed with the garden 
engine with clean water, as we have used 
Tobacco powder and the trees are free from 
insects, and a good wash with clean water, 
which has been exposed to the sun, will be 
beneficial. Trees trained on south walls are 
watered when necessary. Divided and 
replanted several strong plants of Pampas 
Grass, mixing a little short manure with the 
soil and a mulch on the surface. 

May 22nd. — Pelargoniums, Verbenas, 
Petunias, and other plants which have been 
well hardened by exposure are being planted 
out. Tender things will be held back for a 
time till the late Tulips are over. 


in Gardening free of charge if corres- 
i pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— AH who ivish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should alivays be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from sei'eral correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to native only four varieties at a time. 
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the production of flowers for cutting are 
planted in the reserve garden, so that the 
beds in the flower garden may not be out 
from. Roses budded last season have been 
cut back to the buds, which are starting into 
growth. . 

May 23rd. -Window-boxes are filled in 


Gentian not flowering (.4i/xfotrn).-Thc most 
probable cause is the great neat and drought of 1011, 
which kept hosts of plants at a standstill for weeks 
on end and killed many others outright. Encourage 
as good a growth as possible by watering, liquid- 
manure, and mulchings of rich soil worked well into 
the tufts of the plants. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations (Q. Q .).—The 
following are all good of their kind, though the 
novelty lists include not a few others worthy of trial, 
which every market grower should prove from time 
to time:—Enchantress (pale pink), Beacon bearlet), 
White Wonder, White Enchantress, Mrs. C. Ward 
(cerise), and May Day (salmon-pink). 

Passiflora edulis (Afr». Eleanor Pain ).—You say 
nothing as to the temperature of the house in which 
you are growing the Po&siflora edulis, but we fe;ir 
that the house is too cold. To succeed in fruiting 
this plant with any success it must be grown in a 
stove temperature. You will find an article dealing 
with this plant and 1*. quadrangularis in our issue of 
March, 18th. page 161, a cony of which can be had 
of the publisher, post free, for l$d. 

Dividing the Agapanthus (Eniale ).—The best 
time to divide the Agapanthus is in the early spring, 
before the plant starts into growth. Seeing, how- 
f ever, that your plants are growing in the o|>en air 
1 lants for and flowering freely, we should be inclined to leave 


them alone and feed them from the surface with top- 
dressings of rotten manure, .with, if the weather is 
dry, frequent soukings of water to wash the goodness 
of the manure down to the root*. A sandy loam 
answers best for the Agapanthus. 

Treatment of P.ose (Floral).—Vale?* you cut the 
blooms for decoration it would certainly be wise to 
semi - prune, as your friend suggests. You will 
realise the force of this when you note bow lanky 
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ie primary shoot, as shown in Fig. 1, has become. NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. Turner, 83, Burlingfon-road, Small HfiiJi, 

tie blind shoots you show in Fig. 2 arc probably - Birmingham ; F. L. Gribble, 19, Windsor- 

ie result of growths below where you last pruned. Names of plants. -C. D. S. C.-I, Japanese Star > i>~ nar th 

tns fear of efficient pruning is often the cause of Anise (I)lieiuni Anisatum). also known as flliclum rell- rono ' enariQ * 

ich flowerless growths, and shows how the main eio>um; 2, Azalea amccna; 8, Skitpmia japonic* 

>w of sap takes to the top of any plant. \ou (true), often known as Skiinrnia oblata.- Mrs. DIPTIIDPC ac bi amto hi 

ou d do well to eut the shoots shown in Fig. 2 Chichester .—Viburnum odorntisdmum. decidedly un- KlUIUKtO Ur rUAIsTo IN 

milar to those on Fig. 1. Unfortunately, many common, not hardy in the cooler parts of the ROOMS, 

de or Lateral growths of the Catherine Mermet , country.- S. G. Fi/fon.-Spirtra prunifolia.- 

nnily are seriously affected by fumigation, and this Slater .-Iberia tiarrexiana.- Mrs. Stock .-Acer - 

jght have caused the blindness. Niphetos, too. is palmatum atro piirpurcum.- Mrs. Nicholson.-A I vy e offer each month from 

ten ruined by over-fumigation. verv poor, unhealthy specimen of Carnenteria ca!i- i ' 

Phloxes falling (B. A. D .).-The shrivelled con fornica. Try the plant in the open air on a wall. HOW to October, a First Prlie 01 

ition of the leaves is evidently due to drynesa at having first thoroughly cleaned it. as it '* a. Guinea for the best ohotoaranh 


the primary shoot, as shown in Fig. 1, has become. NAMES 
The blind shoots you show in Fig. 2 arc probably 
the result of growths below* where you last pruned. Names of 

This fear of efficient pruning is often the cause of Anise (Illiciun: 
such flowerless growths, and shows how the main j gio-oim • 2, / 
flow of sap takes to the top of any plant. You (true), often 
would do well to cut the shoots shown in Fig. 2 Chichester —V 
similar to those on Fig. 1. Unfortunately, many common, not 

side or Lateral growths of the Catherine Mermet country.-_ S . 

family are seriously affected by fumigation, and this Slater. — Iberia 
might have caused the blindness. Niphetos, too, is 1 palmatum a 
often ruined by over-fumigation. verv poor, un 


PICTURES OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 


the roots and poor soil, and we "should advise you to ''*dh red-spider and mealy-bug. —— Mr#. llardcastle.— 
give the plants a thorough soaking of water and at Spirwa arguta .—— B. bourse .—Staphylea colchica.—— 
the same time give a good mulch of manure. You ( • Lychnis diurna; ... Erigeroni phi lade lplii- 

•wiy nothing as to the soil in which the plants are cus; 3 - Heuchera eanguine-a.—— Mrs. Lethbrtage.— 
growing, and it may be that it is very poor and quite Flowers too crushed to identify; 2, Habrothammis 
unsulted for the growth of I’hloxes, which require a slogans Newell!.— — II. S. — The Buffalo C urraiit (Ribes 


unsuited for the growth of Phloxes, which require i 
deeply-trenched, well-manured, rather heavy soil. 

Spot In Carnations OF. G. L.).-Your Carna 
tions are suffering from a di-ease known as “ spot.” 


aureum).- A. V. E.— Specimenr very poor and dried 

up. but they seem to represent Narcissus biflorus.- 

Maybee. — Tulipa Oesneriana rasea (-yn. Blue Star).-- 

Gloster .—The Nepaul Laburnum (Piptanthua nepa- 


We offer each month, from 
now to October, a First Prlie of 
a Guinea for the best photograph 
of piants in rooms, or groups for 
indoor decoration. 

The photographs should be 
silver prints, and not less than 
6 inches by 4 inches. Small, 


too much water being a sure forerunner of this lensis).--£. A. G. .s’froud.-Looks like a Bruns'ebia. COlOUrtOSS, feeble photographs 
trouble Do not water the plants until really necie- or Francteeea, as it is usually called, but without cannot be renroducod with am/ 

wiry, and then use every care that the foliace is not compuri^n cannot lie *ure. If so. It will thrive in n cannor reproduced With any 

wetted in the operation, using a long-spouted can for mixture uf loam. peat, and sand and in a structure ; advantage . Post • card Dhoto • 

the purpose. We should cut off the worst patches, wit} , a minimum temperature of 60 digs.- Albert . , 

and then dust the whole of the plants with a mix- Simms .-Should like to see a better specimen, with graphs are also useless. 
ture of soot and sulphur, washing this off after a some () f the bark of the tree. 

couple of days, laying the plants on their side, and c _._ . „ . 

syringing with clean water, repeating the dose even Sangumra. Apple not reeog- 

twioe or thrice. Give the plants abundance of venti- ' ' .... . ___ 

lation on fine days, and the night temperature should 

be from 40 degs. to 50 decs., according to the CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 

weather. Place the plants in the lightest petition. - 

allowing plenty of space between each one, over- C . S . Daniels and Son. Wvmondbam. Norfolk.- 
crowdmg being another cause of Carnations going A Few rhoice plant$ for the G * rdr „. 
wrong in the way yours have done. Moss. 11. Corrkvon, Floraire, Genera.—Fourteenth 


Apple not recog- 


CATALOOUES RECEIVED. 


Pigs in the open air (R. D. O'Brien ).—All fruits. Dahlias for 1012. 


Name of fruit.- Snnguinea .-Apple not recog- The Royal Gardeners' Orphan Fund.-The 

-- annual festival of the Royal Gardeners’ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. Orphan Fund took place last Wednesday, 

_ May 8th, at the Hotel Cecil, when Sir Edwin 

C. S. Daniels and Son. Wymondham, Norfolk.- Durning Lawrence presided over a large com- 
4 Few Choice Hants for the Garden. pnny. Mr. Edward Sherwood, treasurer, in 

responding to the to«t ot the fund, tM 
J ah. v hitch AND Sons. Ltd.. Chelsea. S .W.-Llst of that there were now 132 orphans on the fund 


C. S. Daniels and Son. Wymondham, Norfolk.— 
.4 Few Choice Hants for the Garden. 

Moss. H. Corrkvon, Floraire, Genera.—Fourteenth 
Catalogue of Hants , 1912-1914. 


at once lie pulled off. as, if left, they never come to j lion*, etc 


iverpool .—List of Bedding Plants, 


maturity the year following. The Rose i«s evidently BEF.S, Ltd., Liverpool .—List of 
not worth keeping, and we should not hesitate t-o Dahlias, Garden Sundries, Tools, etc. 

throw it away at once. ' - 

Black Currant-mite (Ethel ).-Your Black Cur- Books received.—** The Guild 


The Guild of the Garden 


rants have, unfortunately, been attacked by the mite. Lovers.” by Constance O'Brien; with a coloured 
for the destruction of which no real remedy has yet frontispiece and sixteen plates. Price 3c-. 6d. G. 


been found. If the swollen buds, such ns you send, 
are not very numerous, you may do some good In- 
picking them off. but if these buds are present in 
quantity then the only way is to pull up the bushes 
and burn them. 

VEGETABLES. 

A sprouting Broccoli (//. E. Tupper ).—We know 
of no white-headed Broceoli on this side of the 
Channel under the name of Everlasting. You do not 
»av whether the heads of the variety you de<eril>e 


-„- its. Dahlias for 1912. and fourteen -waiting to be admitted, while 

Irrespective of size, that form in the autumn should ^.^IL Bath, Ltd., Wisbech .-List of Dahlias . Carna- * maller grant5 wer€ to others and £i 0 

itly Bees, Ltd., Liverpool.-Lhrf of Bedding Plants, for apprenticeship in a number of eases. The 

to Dahlias, Garden Sundries, Tools, etc. invested funds produced an income of about 

£375, almost sufficient to meet the manage- 

’nr- Books received.—** The Guild of the Garden m43n t exuenses ro that nraetieillv all the eub- 

ite, Lovers.” by Constance O'Brien; with a coloured ™ent expenses, m tnat practically au inesuo 

yet frontispiece and sixteen plates. Price a--, iki. G. scri pt tons went direct to the orphans. Lient.- 
nd. Routkdge and Sons, Ltd. — ” The Rose Annual for Col. IT. Mark Lockwood, M.P., responded for 

by 1912.” _ _ t j le visitors. Mr. B. Wynne, the secretary, 

Ihes Destroying pond weed. -In your issue of May announced that the total of the subscriptions 

4th. in an article on pond weed, it is stated that that evening amounted to £1.0o6, including 

I copper sulphate, in the pro|»ort:on of one to f inn Guinea* from the chairman of 

1 .non.iiofi. dragged through the pond in a porous bag. P ; ts 1 UU guineas lrorn me cnairmi , 
low will help to « r.nlieate the weed. Am I to understand £100 from Mr. N. N. Sherwood and his eon. 
the that, applied in this way, it will not injure Water £50 from Messrs. Sutton, and other large 

Z ISV. • um *r An exoeltmi r ,opmm.» 


Destroying pond weed. —In your issue ot May 
4th, in au article on pond weed, it is stated that 
copper sulphate, in (he pro|*oit:on of one to 
l.ooii.oon. dragged tlirough the pond in a porous bag. 
will help to eradicate the weed. Am I to understand 


ere white or purple. We have sprouting Broccoli found when applied in this way it burnt the foliage provided. 

with heads of both colours. Most probably the one of the plants. I can keep the weed down to a certain - -- - — __ 

yon have seen is the White Sprouting or Bouquet extent by continual raking, but this method does not _ _ _ _ . 

variety, as that carries, when ready for use, several reduce its growth.—F. Marshall. RFFS ? 

email heads, which make the heads large clusters. -- 

* R r ?,? t „,r t l ''liL V ,m iC oi’l, t T° BScon*"^* to e K. ' Rhododendron Pink Pearl. -Can anyone tell A I I A R A N TESTED 

a J.o^nun o i,!ir iustaniitnow if In< ' w!| y this Rhododendron should not be coming U U M 11 M 11 I COI&L/ 
raised from seed sown each year, just about now. It , : , t| . ? It , _ rv wur , v ♦»,„ 


Rhododendron Pink Pearl. -Can anyone tell 

me why this Rhododendron should not he coming 


raisc-u irom seed suwn eacu year, jusi attwut. now. n . • . ? It , n . lir i v 4i 1(1 

you cannot get it elsewhere write to Messrs Hutton. ^^ioSed magenta Jolour. The ^nt ^ ^ly‘Xut 


of Reading, for their Bouquet. If you have not 
grown it, get seed of Purple Sprouting at the snrnf 
time. We can realise that in your soft, humid 
climate a sprouting Broccoli would grow very much 
stronger than with us. The only member of the Cab 
bage tribe that is at all everlasting is the strong- 
growing Thousand-headed Kale. That can be pro¬ 
pagated by mean* of cuttings set in September. 
They will root, make iturdy plants, and carry sprouts 
for several years. 


fashioned magenta colour. The plant ia only about 
seven years old, and last year threw up perfect heads. 
The plant is growing in n good open space, not 
shaded by trees. Dees the colour revert, or is it 
something to do with the soil?— M. A. C. 


[rowing Thousand-headed Kale. That can be pro- Dahlias wanted.— Can nny reader tell me where 
>agated by mean* of cuttings set in September. I could procure two old double Dahlias—Condor 
I’hey will root, make iturdy plants, and carry sprouts (buff) and Ovid (purple)'/ They were very beautiful, 
or several years. 1 but I caunot find them in any list now.— GhiKla. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Painting a creosoted fence (T. P.).-It is oh 
vious that any question which relates to the coating 
over of a creosoted fence against which fruit-trees an 
planted, and which it is feared may suffer injury 
from the exhalation* from the creosote, must be 
for a lime matter for experiment or conjecture, 
seeing that no one seems in a position to give experi 
ence in such a case. It seems very unlikely that any 
one would creosote a wood fence against which ii 
was purposed to plant fruit-trees, seeing how very 


COMPETITION ARTICLES. 

List of Prize-winnerb. 

The following ie the full lis-t of prize-winners 
in our recent competition : — 

1. Mr. Wm. Tee, Victoria Cottage, Heytea- 
bury-road, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

2. Mr. F. Reynolds, The Gardens, South- 


harmful to vegetation creosote is. We should much ; field Park, Loughboro’, Leice 
prefer to coat a fence with hot Stockholm tnr. „ v f „ o l ..., 0 , v r 


prefer to coat a fence with hot Stockholm tnr. « v f „ o t ixr . ^ , 

and work into that a good quantity of lime, as that LEGO, \N arter Priory Gardens, 

should rapidly harden the tar, and leave no exhnln York. 

tion. If you coat your fence with the oil and lime CONSOLATION PRIZES 

as advised, certainly boil the oil, and use it hot, and _ 

if the lime will not mix, then smother the fence Messrs. E. D. Smith, The Lodge, Gordon 
whilst the cil ia still wet with lime. No doubt the | Gardena, Gravesend ; E. J. Thompson, 12, 

the best X corrJcti'vi*. Ut ~ “ aliV ' !ed «*""* ' Gravylelt, Loughboreugh ; A. J. Froude, 

__ 1 Hon. Sec. Sugar Wafer Sweet Pea Society; 


(Guaranteed and Tested) 
14-inch 

LAWN MOWERS 

COST 

14s. 

Just think for a moment what that really mnns to you if 
you ure & buyer. Up to now. if you tonight ^n»Ka¬ 
rate machine, it would cost you at Past double that 
“H^wr is it," yovi (.sk yourself, "that Bees can 
bett or machine for half the money to w 

Really, there is no secret about it 1^« nit out i 
contract to the makers, unil got the usual . 

instead of putUnK it in their pocket, they are ,^'Xwtu 
advertising by offering the mathinestoyou atalo su 11 
an introduction. ,, i» y no 

You won t lie miihd if yon hoy this trachine, 
catchpenny, but a solid, workmanlike article. 

EVERY MACHINE 15 CUARAHTESTED- 
EVERY MACHINE IS SOLO “ON APPROVAL TERNS. 

Your money will be refunded in full if you ^ 
feclly satisfied with the machine after trial. 

Bees oan also supply a 12 - inch machine tor 13;• 

Grass Boxes, either site, 3 - 

Carriage.— I/- up to 100 mile*'. 16 over KM 
Order at onee-stock limited-or write for the 

I NEW SUNDRIES CATALOGUE, 


SHORT REPLIES. 

A. Boake».-l, Write to Mr. A. C. Roffey, St. 
Andrew's Villa, 55. Church-road, Croydon. 2. The 
secretary is W. fl. Pickford. 5, Brunswick-rond. Glou 
cester. *3. C. II. Curtis, Secretary, Adelaide-road 

Brentford.-IF. J. Young .—Write to W. Atlec 

Burpee and Co., Philadelphia.- E. Kiugan .—The 

only wav is to persevere in digging it out wherever 


Sutton, Surrey ; F. Bennett, 18, Ewhurst- 
roatl, Crofton Park, S.E. ; Mr. II. II. 
Daniels, 18, Rothesay-road, South Norwood, 
S.E. ; B. W. Lewis, 30, Weybridge-road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey; F. W. Mnrsh, 
Riverston, near Brightetone, Isle of Wight; 
R. S. Halley, Priory Villa, Perth ; W. A. 


it appears.- G. W. P.— Instead of using runners Masterman, Palm Lodge, Torquay ; A. 

from your own plants, which are quite worn out Weatherill, Belle Vue. Barnsley : ‘j H. 
iudeina by the pieces you Bend us, we should strongly , ^ V J n , 

advuse^yo’u to get healthy runners, and treat them I Cocken, Ilorence, Woodward-road, Dul- 
well during the summer.- Leithen .-See note on | wich ; Mrs. Cope, Fulhampstead-place, 


well during the summer.- Leithen.- See note on wich ; Mrs. Cope, Fulhampstead place, 

‘•Queen wasps.’* under " PesU,** In coming issue.--— Berks; Misa L. Paeley, Beechcroft, Botley, 
Mayfield. Sussex.— We have received a letter with IT , TT i • i iv , j 

this postmark, but have failed to roaster the con- Hants; H. Kitley, Stoneleigli, W yrlev-Toad, 

tents of same. - R. M. Courtauld.— The probable Wilton, Birmingham ; W. T. Porter, Rivers- 

reason te drynew at the roots. Try what a good dale, near Ware, Herts; Wm. Stanford, 117, 

eoaking ot water will do.-//. Taylor.— Kindly send \xr __, -.gV-,, U. . » -tir -» 

epecimens of the insects you refer to, and we will dr V\ jrley-road, >V llton, Birmingham ; W. J. 
our best to name the aame for you. Shaw, Schoolhouse, Erragie, Inverness ; J. H. 


Go glc 


Soci^y » gratis ami mat free; which 
ick-road, want in the garden at prices and In qua)' ? 

l^Uuin-l It yon are , buyer of 

Norwood*, BEDDING PLANTS, 
dgc-road, DAHLIAS, 

Marsh. CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

t .\ eht A ’ VIOLAS, 

uay ; A. BEGONIAS, _ ArT * c D1 ANTS 

; J. H. TOMATO & VEGETABLE PIWJJ 

ad, Dul- ROSES (including Sunbura 

f a< ^,P^ c€ » oak for Illustrated List. „ r *ier, tf» 

t, Botley, | n f aot> you require ANYTHING f J 
rrley-Toad, to Bees. g T0 D0 SO. 

»W. “""Tiii 

&7ik BHS, Ltt.,«», Mill St, 
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Awmone rubra .. 

Apple Norfolk Beefing 
Apolci, cordon .. 

A«, the Manna 
Anbrietia Moerhrimi 
Ataltu, Indian.. 

Beam failing .. 

Bejojiia cocdnea 
AW root .. 

Bridal Wreath, the 
lirartenthalia apiculi- 

falia . 

Carnation Mrs. H. Bur- 

oett .319 

Carnation White House 319 


Ctlsia Arcturus and C. 

cretica. 

Cherries, Japanese 
Cherries, lnlo .. ..322 

Chrysanthemums, cul¬ 
ture of. in small pots 324 
Chrysanthemums, Jap¬ 
anese, half - a - dozen 
early-flowering for a 
small garden .. .. 324 

Chrysanthemums, late- 
flowering hardy .. 324 

Chrysanthemums—stop- 


320 


323 


ping the plants in May 324 
Cineraria Pompadour .. 325 
Climbers, beautiful .. 328 
Columbines(Aciuilegias) 330 
Coprosma Baueriana 
variegata .. 326 

Cornua .Florida in Ireland 319 


Cress, the Violet 
Cucumbers, cultivation 
of, in frames for ama¬ 
teurs . 

Cytisus purpureus as 
dwarf plants 
Erica australis .. 

Ferneries, hardy,. 

FemB, raising 
Fern, the Parsley 
Figs failing 

Flower garden, scarlet 

in the.330 

Flowers, hardy, among 

the . 

Forsythias for effect 
Garden, cropping a 
Garden work 
Geraniums, dainty, for 
the rock garden 
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Haberlea Ferndinandi 

Coburgi. 

Hydrangeas, blue 
Hydrangeas, well-grown 
Illiciuni religiosum 
Tnearvillea grandifiora 
in the greenhouse .. 
Lathyrus pubescens .. 
Madrona Laurel, the .. 
Magnolias, grouped 
Monster a deliciosa 
Morisxa hypogcea 
Onion soup 

Peaches failing to swell 
Pear-trees not fruiting 
Pentstemon Bridgesi .. 
Phloxes as tub plants .. 
Pimclia ferruginea 
Plants, watering 
Platystemon calif omicus 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Cornus florida In Ireland.— I enclose a 
small 'branch of what I bought os Cornus 
fiorida rubra. The bush is about 9 foot high, 
uid \s covered with bloom. As in “ The English 
Flower Garden ” it is said that thi§ hardly 
ever flowers in th-e British Isles, I thought 
it might interest your readers to know it has 
Holered here so freely this year. It is 
planted on a dry bank, facing south. I have 
bad it abont four years.— R. Bence-Jones, 
Litttlan, Clonakiltij. 

Platystemon californlcus. — This little 
annual is good enough to sow itself in our 
borders, and flowers very well early in May. 
It is one of the best of annuals, good in form 
and flower, and passing our winters as in its 
own country. 

Anemone palmata.— Tliis beautiful plant 
I always associate with rock gardens and 
N gardens, but I have for a few years had 
a in a narrow border in ordinary 6oil. and 
|md it gets on very well. It is handsome 
jus^now associated with Anemone sylvestris. 

Pyrus Maulel.— This shrub, which is now 
pretty well established in our gardens, is a 
worthy associate of the Japan Pyrus, and, 
though dwarfer and of a different colour, is 
quite hardy md charming. The two 
together, perhaps, combine all that is best in 

lowering shrubs in May. 

Rubus deliciosus. — A bush of this is very 
enective, perhaps more so than any white 
«ower that we have. It is a very hardy plant, 
M very amenable to simple cultivation. Per¬ 
il^ 8 ? 1116 of our clever raisers, under the 
lendehan dispensation may be able to get 
new colours from it. 

Japanese Wistaria.— This runs up to a 
Rat height on buildings, but I have it now 
®°* Cr on a not very high pillar, on which 
},„iA ke8 , ratber a bushy than a climbing 
bit, and is a mass of beautiful flowers. It 
Quite distinct from the old Wistaria, and 
rJtfl precious. The rosy form I have not 
yet flowered.—W. 

Veronica glauca.— This little Veronica, 
Ui * happened to have in the flower- 
,i. 5 a . V€ar or two ago, 6ows itself about 
» ’ and is quite pretty. It has a 

mLi ^ €8€I °blance to our common Ger- 
, r Speedwell, but is distinct and very 
c fln CtlV€ ’ its starry, white centre. It 
Pa.t ni Il la we ^ wortb growing.—W. 
rnatlon White House.—Opinions seem 
tiL? J Pe S apdiB g tbe value of this Carna- 
div’ o k ln v 8°°^ c °lhction I saw the other 
\*rv * f 110 Trees and Malmaisons are 
n :.. Cultivated, a poor opinion 

Uih^^g much-praised variety, 
nr * under similar conditions • other 
a ^ Ues extremely fine.-S. M. D. 
inSS*" 1 nem ? rosa cornublensls.—In an 
article in Gardening Illus- 
rtZf. Hj v 4th ’ P a 8 € 200» “An Amateur 
nenrnmc ' ^ ower ®”. refers to Anemone 
a var. cornubiensis. As I am trying 


to form a collection of the varieties of A. 
nemorosa and have not previously heard of 
this variety, I should be glad if he will inform 
me, if possible, where it can be procured.—R. 
KiDSTON, Stirling. 

Cordon Apples.— For small, well-kept, and 
well-cultivated gardens this is certainly the 
best and most economical way of growing 
•Apples, as the trees do not talc© up much 
room. They are handy and can easily be 
looked after as regards pruning, cleaning, 
feeding, etc., while the sap is so concen¬ 
trated that very fine Apples result. There 
i 9 a wealth of bloom in many places this 
year. Two cordon Apples I have—Lord 
Grosvenor and Cellini—have seventy trusses 
of blossom between them.—W. H. Lewis, 
Wallington. 

Haberlea Ferndinandi Coburgi.— Like a 
charming miniature Gloxinia, fairer and 
prettier, if anything, tliis rare and beautiful 
species has rounder leaves than the others, 
the flowers of a rosy-purple hue. It comes 
from Sir Frank Crisp, who grows it well in 
his rock garden. It is, I suppose, a native 
of the Balkan country, a rich store for future 
rock gardeners.—W. 

A note from Straffan, Co. Kildare.— 

Mr. F. Bedford, of Straffan House Gardens, 
writing to us May 9th, tells us that the fruit 
crops promise well all round, although the 
blossoms were hard hit on the last, morning 
of April, when 6 degs. of frost were 
registered. Pears will require nine out of 
ten taken off, and Apricots will require 
thinning. In April, he tells us, there w T as 
1.39 of an inch of rain. 

Carnation Mrs. H. Burnett.— In a large 
collection of Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
I saw the other dav Mrs. II. Burnett is 
highly spoken of. The true test of a plant 
is its value where cut flowers are in constant 
demand, such ns in the garden alluded to. 
Here Mrs. H. Burnett is valued highly, not 
onlv because of the beautv of its large, de¬ 
lightfully clove-scented, salmon-pink flowers, 
but also because it is so reliable and such a 
good doer.— S. M. D. 

Forsythias for effect.— I have been much 
struck this spring with the beauty of the 
Forsythias in bloom in various gardens seen 
from the road, often even in small gardens. 
As there are several kinds in catalogues, I 
should be grateful if you will tell me the best 
kind for effect.—Y. S. 

[For graceful growth and flower beauty 
combined F. suspensa is the best. Of stiffer 
habit, but more remarkable in wealth of 
blossom, is F. intermedia spectabilis.] 

Illlcium religiosum. —This dainty shrub is 
very seldom seen in British gardens. It is 
reputed too tender for any but Cornish and 
Irish gardens, but I have found it come un¬ 
scathed through six winters, without any pro¬ 
tection. It is, therefore, quite hardy on the 
west coast of Scotland, and worth attention 
from those who weary of ll\e monotony of 
repetition in shrubberies. Its evergreen 
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foliage is decorative at all times, and its 
ivory-white blossom comes in ApriL with a 
delicate aromatic perfume.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monreith. 

Pentstemon Bridges!.— A very pretty kind, 
with large bloesome of a lavender-mauve 
colour—a feeble way to describe the beauti¬ 
ful colour. I often ask why our gardens do 
not show more of the beauty of the Rocky 
Mountain Pentstemons. They are many and 
varied, but not all hardy. It would be well 
worth while to know the hardiest of them, 
Tliis comes from Friar Park, and is admir¬ 
ably grown.—W. 

Anemone rubra (Lamarck) or Pulsatilla 
rubra is a form of Anemone Pulsatilla grow¬ 
ing in the Auvergne and on the high levels 
of the Haute Loire in France. It reaches 
to Chermieux in the department Isere and in 
the neighbourhood of Lyon. I sent it, many 
years ago, to Sir Frank Crisp, and I am glad 
to hear lie succeeded with it. Strange to say 
that Pulsatilla with the dull flower, superb 
in its unique colour (brown velvet) exerts an 
influence on the other forms of Pulsatilla, 
so that if you plant a P. rubra in a bed 
where you grow the common one, after two 
or three years, every one of the true Pul¬ 
satilla will assume the dark-brown velvet 
colour. I repeated this experiment at 
Floraire.—H. Correvon. 

Saxifraga Comet.— One is glad to see 
that this new hybrid Saxifrage has received 
an award of merit from the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. I was very favourably im¬ 
pressed with it when Mrs. Edwards showed 
it at the Temple Show of 1910, and am not 
surprised that it has been viewed with 
favour now. It is a pleasing Saxifrage, and 
is probably one wliieh will flourish best in 
a moist place. The evidence of one parent, 

S. granulata, is apparent, and one would 
almost infer that the conditions suitable for 
granulata would answer well, especially as 
the other one, like other Mossy Saxifrages, 
prefers a cool and shady place", though not 
under trees.—S. Arnott. 

The Athionemas.— Rock gardens are 
often made to grow plants, such as the 
Aubrietia and not a few others, that thrive 
in the open ground on any level soil. But 
there are some plants like the above which 
cannot easily be made at home in any way 
so well as on a well-formed rock bed or rock 
garden. I have three kinds in flower now in 
a sunny border above a low stone retaining 
w r all, with plants between the stones, the 
border, a few’ feet wide, being a continua¬ 
tion of the wall. There is no shade near. 
Last summer I tried and killed some kinds,so 
the aim is now to get sun-loving plants, and 
of these there must be not a few, natives of 
sunny eastern regions like Persia.—W. 

Spiraea arguta.— This is the earliest of 
shrubby Spiraeas to flower, and one of the 
most beautiful. It began here on April 4th 
this year, against April 12th, 1911. It is still 
(May 6th) in great beauty, covered * kith 
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of dark foliage crowned with the many fine 
rose,clustered flowers. During the tune men¬ 
tioned one plant in a free loam has reached 
a height of nearly 5 feet, and another, which 
is on the top of a part of my rook garden, 


small pota. » if inlarg^'o^Timifch^^ k """" “ Cwno.. » mag,, S- 

of sale would be greatly lessened thereby * V ™ vwty '- " ith . lar ^’ clusters 

X iitx-eueu inereuy.— 0 f fjch carmme-coloured flowers.-W 


r D ,V“ L11C lv P 01 a P urL or my rock garden, Rhododendron Pink Pearl. -If it were not * —k««www».- uns preuy soutn 
fully ex{x>sed to all winds and‘in hardy, stony tb ‘ a t we have w ithin the last few vo.ars seen Ainer ‘ can nieml^er of the Pea family is just 
soil, is not more than 2 feet high,* but is eo much of this delightful Khododendron, the fl J )wor,n P. fr<? ely in the greenhouse at 

equally beautiful, though it blooms rather magnificent group of it which Messrs .him * u ‘ w - 11 is trained over the end of the struc- 
later than that in a more sheltered place. Waterer and .Sons of Bngshot put un at the ^ ure - where, planted out in a prepared border, 
Jhe taller plant is the handsomer of the Horticultural Hall on April diiih would have '* 6061,18 i ur,t at hon, °- T1 '^ lavenderhlue 

two, and sprays cut and taken indoors are aroused an immense amount of enthusiasm flowora are v ^ r . v from those of tlieir 

very ornamental. E. australis a., o _ , 01 cmnusiasm. ass ,. P ; ntrs u -na.i. * 1 ^,, f . . ........ 


If it were not . L * th Y™* PUbescens. This pretty South 
w vo.ars seen American inember of the Pea family is just 


very ornamental. E. australis does not re- | As it was, it formed a cent re ’of at a i ss <> ci » t < , s, to which they form a very pleasing 

quire peat, and neither of the plants referred and no wonder, for the plants eomnosim? the f hange * A w cll-marked feature of this mein 

to have any where they grow in this garden, group were os near perfect ^ ,K ‘ r of 1Va familv is the pubescent 

■ , RN 7 Y^mead Dumfries.. L. What iTmo^ ^Jy ^ *'\*™*** f the leaves' and young shoot. 

Celsla Arcturus and C. cretlca.— These I most attractive stage- that is to t>av. while a bough it has l>een grown out of doors in the 
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are useful for greenhouse decoration during good percentage of the flowers was « Y . n,or c favoured parts of the country, this 

the summer months, and, what- is more, then j panded others were but partially oncned* nnd Latb . vrufl niUfifc in most districts be looked 

period of lx>aiity is a fairly long ono. Tin vho riclilv-col.mrod buds wore also nlrniifnl u, ’ on as a for lh « grronhoiiM. In this 

emaller growing of the two i, C. Arcturus. ; The brightly tiiited 1 ,,l s of tl,"u v arb »« r< -' s ' x ’ 0 ' H is «» * »« with Lathvni. 

vVfhich forma a branching plant vv.th .pike, | wtll as <>f Uny o hors -plcdeus. known popularly « the Pridi .1 

11,0 • 8ec 5: IU '' whleh '? b -'li a flower of a deewr tint ti. n i, T! ^ California. ]„ son,e of Ihe continental seed 
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flowers are° noleh^Tifrg^*, ^bei^Tg^nearly^ J h °“ gh n “ m «°« v » r ^i«i claiming parent- ehe* it ‘ 7^ 

couple of inches across, and of a rich yellow from 1 ‘ or Auckland, have V. ,° 10 veryfw 

colour with a purple centre. This, as a rule ra,sod " ,tlun T^rs. none of them t r tn ' T : * T ’ ** M "b? 

produces a lirgo central spike knd a few ,avo cau 8 ht °V llke 1>,,,k 1>oarl - Diffowm ZT Z v n° 7 t 

supplementary ones, and has not the branch tl,eo . rM * ,av€ been put forward .as to its y J?'"* ,,la,lt f ? P0W 

ing character of the preceding. A group of ° r, 8 1 . n > a1tbo,, f? b < b « latest list of “Plants L « 1 'ght buoyant. atm^phere m main- 
a dozen or so forms a striking feature in th< ^ r f ,ficatod h Y the Koval Horticultural , y dur j n « ^nter and early spring th* 

greenhouse. They oa*i both be readily rai«e<’ 6ociety " givt * s ns i,fi parent age-Cvml.ia aT id young shoots are very liable to be 

from seeds, andjare easily grown. ‘At tin I crossed with^ George Harrty. Many, however. 577?^'777i; K. xvluoh, onco^it has got a 

Tiion that K. ' ’ ~ ^ ~ 1 ‘‘ V 
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to a fine form of Celsia cretica under the Whether these theories lie correct or not we 
name of “ Cliveden variety.” It was in bave a really delightful Rhododendron —X 
T.’lTu''S T 'T, to ordinary form, | Rehmannia Kewensis. - Tim 
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from seeds, and are easily grown. ‘At tin I crossed with George Ilardy. Many, however , . , by nuldew, which, once it has got a H 

meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society I a , re incli »ed to the opinion' that R.’ w difficult to get rid of.-X. 

on April 30th an award of merit was given ^ffithianum itself was directly one parent. Apple Norfolk Beefing.— Th : s famous 
to a fine form of Celsia cretica under the Whether these theories be correct or not we though singular-looking, Applc-i.r., as far 
name of Cliveden variety.” It was in ' ia '£ a really delightful Rhododendron.—X. as appearance is concerned—is novr in us?, 

every way superior to the ordinary form, Rehmannia Kewensic m • and giving great satisfaction from a cooking 

the flowers being larger and more richly RehnZiiia “urul-fu fi Ch, "*“ of view. Like reveral olher aorta.aaeh . 

coloured, while the purple centre was more u i w known a -Sf el'nii V *' ‘ 1 ic ,' s «* French Crab or Easter l'inuiti, NortlKrn l) 

dearly defined.-X. “nUodncLon exfon i^eK ’ * 0 ° n “V ! ta Owning, etc., Norfolk BecfinViskillonMl \ 

The Madrona Laurel (Arbutus Menziesii). =1"' ..ffi -keeping varieties in cult;- 1 

The large specimen of this growing near the greenhouse ' or w»n«irv77v U i e P ant f< ’ r '’^'on, and not only is it an excellent oookr j 
Broarl Walk at Kevv is flowering with re- well nn r r n ‘ 1 ' ^^"^‘titm, ns and a sound keeper, but the fruits, which are 

marknble freedom this year, almost every viaurmu L ,5 P ,,r P° so f- . I»w V ‘U, in from medium to large in nize, are very firm f 

branch lxeing terminated by a head of white 7c b roa< 1 a °I as much and heavy. The peculiar reddish-brown ^ 

flowers. In this condition it is a verv shiwi _ , " , 10 * e as[>eet of the pluni lxeino colour of the skin, which in a season of i 


branch being terminated by a head of white fw 7 n ' P i < 'i roa< 1 a ,KM K b t °I as much and heavy. The peculiar reddish-brown 

flowers. In this condition it is a very showy snm i \ 7 " . 10le jts[>ect of the plant being colour of the skin, which in a season of | 
tree, whilst it. is always interesting from its , ,at *o»Rk>ve-like. This varies some- abundant sunshine assumes quite a blackish 

habit of shedding its bark each year in large V% a " 1<?n . ru, . secl lrorn soe<l, and of it there hue, is not particularly attractive, but it, is 
plates, nfter the manner of the London i. 6 a .' er y pleasing variety known as Pink l’or- such that it always arrests attention. It is 
Plane, but in an exaggerated form. The °° ,Ion - A more recent introduction is from this curious mixture of colours, o: from 
Madrofie or Mndrofia Laurel is found in Itehmannia Ilonryi, n dvvarfer-growing plant the somewhat slight resemblance it has to 1 
California and in various islands off the Nvl th dull, w hitish yellow flowers. This is in the colour of beef, that the variety derives its . 
coast of British Columbia. It is there said (tself of no great value, but a hybrid between nai ue. However peculiar the c,dour may be. 

to 1>C one of ihe mr.«i tioniillfi.l *„r at.. it and R. cllinenaia nlc/, L._ it. line O fiftr. nnen wViif’h will 


coast ot British Columbia. It is there said OI no great value, but a hybrid between nowever peculiar me colour may uy- 

to be one of the most beautiful trees of the and °h>nensis, also known as glutinosa, ^ ba5 a fl r *u, crisp, juicy flesh, which will 
forests, sometimes rising t-o a height of baj3 raised at Kew, and given the name ei * b€r Ix>il or bake most admirably. The 

100 feet, with ft trunk 3 feet to 4 feet, and of Kewensis. This branches freely from the variet y i« to he met with much more fre- -- 

occasionally as much as 7 feet, in diameter. b as«, after the manner of R, Ilenrvi and the in old orchards than in those of 

Although it is never likely to assume those flowers, which are creamy-white have a Hr^e m<ire recent formation, which is to be tie- 

preport!ons in the British Isles, it is prob- an <* conspicuous dark crimson blotch on the P lor€f1 ’ wherever Apples lire in request, 

able that it will outgrow its relative, the upper segments. While this hybrid Reh «<> long as they may be forthcoming, several 

European A. Unedo, when planted under mannia is of considerable value from >>n trees of it should be found- room for, so Uw 

similar conditions. Unfortunately, it is mental point of view, it is not on this account th ° SU PP , « V shoul(l l>0 P Tolon ? f<1 f far a '^ 

rather tender when young, for it is inclined alone that it claims attention for bv inter " lh]e ‘ Ib 18 what n,:vy 6tno,lv 1 7 77^to 

to form strong, sanpy shoots, which stand the crossing those different u ;T consistent cropper, for it seldom fails to 

winter badly. Although sometimes badly cuT sible "hatafiJe .TiS *7“^ bear. In some seasons it yields very 
lt is rarely killed outright, and stands better flowers may he ultimately obtafned° f 1717 abu ndant crops. Young standards on tk 
after it has attained the age of four or five different forms anm»nr' V i * A ^ 1 1€ Crab stock need a few seasons in which t 

years and the annual grow th is less vigorous, ■tow _K It \Y ° ^ very easy to got established before they bear well. On 

For this reason if _ * fl » row --A. It. W. _.. x>nrt^r and W& 
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years and the annual growth is less vigorous. ■'»row._K It w ° ° ver ^ easy to get established before they bear well. On ® 

Tor this reason it is inadvisable to place 1 _ * Paradise the trees fruit earlier and tt® 

young plants in rich soil.-D. I . B ®8° n, a coccinea.— This Brazilian species freely while young. The habit of growth* 

Well-grown Hydrangeas.- Quite a num- ? r Begonia is well worth more attention than what may bo termed spreading rather 
ber of Hydrangeas was shown by Messrs V 8 1 Ua - V re , ceivC8 - It is of strong growth, upright, and the trees require P le ®J 

H. B. May and Sons, of Edmonton, at the h?us almost Bamboo-like habit of push- «pace in which to develop properly. ^ T • 

Horticultural Hall on April 30th. They con- vigorous shoots from the base of the also l^e grown as a pyramid, but. next 


rarauise ine irecs umt — , - 

Begonia COCCinea.—This Brazilian species freely while young. Tlie habit of 
Begonia is well worth more attention than what may be termed spreading rather n 
usually receives. Tt. ia -xu nnriotf. ih p tref>s renuire pl^y 


£*■ Ma y a ud hone, of Edmonton, at the • 0it ^ujriooo-like habit of push- apace in winch to develop projKi<>- * .* 

Horticultural Hall on April 30th. They con- ».i g V P vl 8 orou s fi-hoots from tlie base of the also be grown as a pyramid, but. next 
eisted of that old and well-known variety ir7m' f A ^7’ r(1 J pg to , tbe amount of root- of a standard, I consider the best ® , inj . 

Thomas Hogg, with white flowers; the mas l ^ l6 l K) ^ a f of The plant, these which to grow it is as an open, p 

shoots, which branch out towards the upper Sfo 
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FRUIT. 

MO.VSTEBA DELICIOSA. 

A \ 0 BLBfi plant than Monster a dciiciosa, or 
Toraelia fragrans, as some call it, we could 
not name, either for the stove, greenhouse, 
or the subtropical garden in summer. 
Apart from its stately aspect, it bears large 
succulent fruits possessing a luscious Pine¬ 
apple flavour. In some gardens it is, like the 
Banana, grown specially for its fruits, and 
is considered a choice addition to the des¬ 
sert. Though the gigantic stature of this 


gardening illustrated. 


I a ? u f ly . P lac€d in a 'l bouses devoted to 

I tropical plants. • 

When grown in these hot, moist stoves it 
develops rapidly, and its singular perforated 
foliage, together with the quaint forms 
which it often assumes, strikes the un¬ 
initiated with wonder, and when studded 
vutu its cone-like fruits it certainly presents 
a highly ornamental api>earance.* A high 
temperature and dense shade are, however, 
by no means necessary for its welfare; it 
enjoys a light, somewhat airy position, and 
when so placed it assumes a more shrubby, 
compact, short-jointed habit. It should 


Monstcra deliciosa in flower in the garden of Mrs. K. E. Potts-Chatto, 
The Daison, Torquay. 


a portion or tlie whole of the back wall 
trellis, or, what is preferable, it mav be 
trained round forked tree -stumps, a system 
which suits it admirably. It mav be tfroWH 
in a tub, but preference should bo*given to 
planting it out in. a good body of fibrous 
peat and loam in equal proportions, and 
which should rest upon a good drainage of 
brick rubble. Thus pieced, unlimited sup¬ 
plies of water may be given in hot weather, 
and the fruit will be fine in quality and 
abundant. 

PEACHES FAILING TO SWELL. 

I have two trees—a Peach and Nectarine— In Jato- 
house. Some of the roots are outside. The Peach¬ 
tree has not come or. well. Borne of the fruits arc 
nearly as big as Walnuts, tfie majority, however, 
being much smaller-about the size of Horse beans, 
ihe Nectarine, under the same conditions, has plenty 
of fruit, all of one size, and looks well. Can you give 
any reason why this is so? The trees are rather old 
Owing to birds pecking out a great many of the buds, 
there was a Jong interval between the setting of the 
fruit.—P each. 

[The fact of the fruit on the tree in «ques- 
tion being of two different sizee, or in two 
widely-eeparated stages of growth, rather 
points f<> the conclusion that it is in an un¬ 
healthy mid debilitated condition. We are, 
of course, assuming that it is a portion of 
the tree which is carrying these less-sized 
fruits, although you do not say so, and not 
that boil) large and small fruits are distri¬ 
buted generally all over the tree. When 
aged trees begin to behave in this fashion 
it is a sure sign that incipient decay has set 
in, and it is generally the caH 3 that one of 
the main branches first betrays its presence. 
The flower-buds on the affected portion will 
sometimes open in advance of those which 
are on perfectly healthy wood, and in other 
instances they are later in expanding. This 
will also explain the flowering at. two dif¬ 
ferent periods, as it were, of your tree. We 
cannot imagine for one moment that the fact 
of birds being allowed to peck out the buds 
influenced the expansion of the flowers in 
any way whatever, and think the reason to 
be as we have pointed out. 

In a ease which came under our notice a 
few years ago, where the tree behaved in 
precisely the same manner, the removal of 
the affected branch remedied matters for a 
time. In this instance the fruits lagged be¬ 
hind until the stoning period was passed, 
and were eventually the first to ripen, but 
they were only aWit half the si?e they 
should have been, and v< re deficient o’f 
flavour. On investigating the matter it was 
found that a portion of the stem was dead 
from the roots upwards, and the disease had 
spread to the branch alluded to. Had the 
latter not been taken away it would have 
died. Many of the main roots, too, were 
also either dead or in a dying condition. We 
have also 6een the same tiling happen to 
other trees. In one case the dead portion 
formed a kind of strip some 4 inches in 
width and wound round the stem corkscrew 
fashion. In another, it commenced at the 
front and passed round one side in an up¬ 
ward direction to the back of the stem, 
when the whole of the branches nearest 
to this point became, so to speak, partially 
paralysed. We think it likely, if you 
examine your tree, you will find that either 
the stem or a main branch is affected in a 
similar manner, and the roots are in an un- 
unsatisfactory state also, if you dig down to 
them. There is no cure for the complaint, 
and the best thing when a tree begins to 
fail from this cause is to root it up and plant 
a healthy example without further delay.] 


hibiui (t^’f 8Uch a * U assu . m€5 ^ its native 
seen in Lw 0re5 ^ M ex * co )» can only be 
in those a, 7 S hothouses, as, for example, 
sively to which are devoted exchi- 

grow'n to naff 03 *- ^ r °i < hh it may be 

tltfr/* Ctl * n • ln 6ma ^ houses, pro- 
H is never if 6 su ® c:ent heat and moisture, 
less it i s ’ nuever. seen to advantage un- 
to wjLfor ^^ r°°hs have free 
it c ‘*n clinu *4 ’ ^ delights in places where 
pliant branohl? 8 or twine its 

“ u Ppori anrl , roan d the stem of a tree for 
^ dip’ and ^ €r€ its thong-like roots 
P Wd ramif y a water tank, which 


always find a place in sub-tropical arrange¬ 
ments, OvS it does well in sheltered nooks or 
similar situations throughout the summer. 
Although the Monstera will thrive in a low 
temperature, it will not develop its true 
character as a fruit-bearing plant unless a 
brisk growing heat be maintained during 
the spring and early summer months. The 
elements of success in order to obtain fruit 
are heat, light, and moisture, and, provided 
these conditions are supplied, success, will be 
ensured. Any form of training may be 
adopted which will bring the plant well up 
towards the glass. It may be made to cover 
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Could you tell me through your most useful otter 
whether l’cnr-trees require any special soil or treat¬ 
ment? I have several extremely henlthy-lookina 
specimens in the garden, which make good growth 
year after year, and which practically hear no fruit 
I have had them root-pruned about every three years' 
and mulched every autumn, with no result One In 
particular, an espalier, has been a mass of bloom 
both last year and this. Not one blossom set 
year, and now, on examin p 

thing has happened again, with the exception of 

three which 1 m,d are swelling. Every otKlm 

has turned yellow, and is on the point of f-.m . 

Can it be that there Is a scarcity o i ‘V\ L t! ' 

insects, which are so useful m 

soms, or has it anything to do with mStw , s : 

winds, etc.-or is it that there 

in the soil? The soil is loamy clay, rather inHhllli) 

to be heavy, but «1« ays well v 
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cular tree has been in the garden about eight years, 
and it has never had more than ten Tears (it i* a 
Pitmastoo Duchcas), and usually none at all. It 
looks so particularly healthy that Jt is most disap¬ 
pointing.— \Y\ W. T. 

[Pears 4<> best on a warm, deep, and well- 
drained loam of medium texture, but for 
every instance where Buch an ideal soil exists 
there ano numberless cases where it is only 
of average fertility, and some times of but 
very ordinary quality. Yet Pear-culture is 
frequently seen carried out in a very suc¬ 
cessful manner under such circumstances. 
That your 6oil can hardly lie at fault is 
evidenced by the trees making such excel¬ 
lent growth and flowering in such profusion. 
By your remarking that the trees have been 
root-pruned about every third year, we take 
it they aro on the free or Pear stock, as, on 
the Quince, such drastic treatment could not 
possibly be needed. How was the root-prun¬ 
ing carried out? Were the roots operated 
on on all sides of the tree, and were tap-roots 
searched for and severed? We are led to 
make these observations because it appears 
very strange that the trees should recover 
so quickly and then require to be dealt with 
in like manner again after a lapse of but 
three years ! If all of the strong roots, in¬ 
cluding the tap-roots or such as grow down¬ 
wards and penetrate the crude, cold, and 
ofttimes sour subsoil, were cut through at 
the first operation, it is next to impossible 
for the trees to have become so exuberant 
as to need root-pruning again in so short a 
period. The autumnal mulchings mentioned, 
too, would have been much better withheld, 
as these are required only in the event of 
the trees carrying a full crop of fruit, and 
then they are best applied in early summer. 
We lay stress on these matters because it. is 
quite possible—nay, probable—that, the 

existence of some very strong main roots, in¬ 
cluding tap-roots, is the reason why the trees 
fail, to set fruit.- Tap-roots alone would in¬ 
duce non-setting of the blossoms, and if, 
after reading the above, you arrive at the 
conclusion that wc are correct, the remedy 
is obvious. The great thing in such cases is 
to shorten back the generally few in number 
of these strong roots, and to encourage the | 
formation of those of a fibrous nature in¬ 
stead, by laying out the portions retained 
horizontally and as near the surface as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. Tap-roots should be 
cut off as clo^e to the tree os possible. 

Other contributory causes to non-sett ng 
are frosts, cold winds, and an absence of 
sunshine, which prevent bees and other in¬ 
sects vis-iting the blossoms, also nn over-pro¬ 
duction of bloom. When the last is the 
case, the energies of the trees become so 
overtaxed by the time the flowers are fully- 
expanded that not a single fruit, or, at the 
best, but few, will set. That the failure must 
arise either from the first, or the last-named 
cftU50fl _most probably the former—we feel 
convinced, as Pears have in so many in¬ 
stances set unusually well this season.] 


NOTES AND JiEPLIES. 

Late Cherries. —There are few places in 
which dessert Cherries are not held in 
almost more favour than any other fruit dur¬ 
ing the time they are in season, and, this 
being so, it is just as well wheiv planting, 
even if it be only a few trees, to choose 
sorts ranging from Knight’s Early Black or 
Black Tartarian to Biggareau Napoleon and 
Florence, and to secure nearly a two months’ 
Supply. If the two latter can have a posi¬ 
tion on a south-west to west wall, so much 
the better. These, as well as other varie¬ 
ties, fruit successfully in cordon and bush 
forms, but under the latter conditions it Js 
extremely difficult to protect from birds, 
unless some special shelter is provided. On 
a wall, provision can be made for spring pro 
tection against frost and very cold storms of 
sleet in the shape of tiffany or a double 
thickness of half-inch mesh netting. I always 
used the latter, and very seldom failed to 
secure a crop. I do not know a later Cherry 
tlian Florence. From a quality standpoint 
it is hardly equal to the best, and yet it 
gets very sweet if allowed to hang, which it 
does remarkably well if, as above noted, it 
js given a position where it docs not get the 
direct rays of the sun during the notteet 


part of the day. I never found the growth so 
vigorous as with Bigarreau Napoleon—-in¬ 
deed, little more than half the size, either 
in length or substance. Fruit-buds were pro¬ 
duced at the base of the stopped 6-hoots in 
great abundance, and a heavy crop invari¬ 
ably followed—indeed, the heavy annual 
crops were doubtless responsible for com¬ 
paratively little growth. — E. B. 8. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 

RUGOSA ROSES. 

This section of Roses is generally the first 
to flower, May often finding them in full 
blossom. Not only are they exceptionally 
hardy, but they are scarcely ever, if at all, 
attacked by mildew or red-rust. For hedges > 
they are invaluable, their sturdy habit and : 
formidable thorns making an almost im¬ 
pervious fence. They can also be cut at will 
without any appreciable loss of blossom. 

By no means their leavst charm lies in the 
beautiful colour of the foliage, together with 
large and very showy heps, or fruits. These 
vary from the size of ft small Medlar to that 
of large Currants, and so long as the birds— , 
especially game birds—leave them alone 
these berries arc a decided ornament in the 
Hose garden. 

With the exception of a slight break during 
July, when most Roses are in full beauty, 
they carry a few flowers throughout the cea- 
son, in addition to the large main crop pro¬ 
duced so early. Most of the hybrids are 
equally ns perpetual in blooming as the | 
majority of the class named Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and several of them more so. Rose 
a parfuin <!e l‘Hay is a thoroughly good 
autumnal bloomer, dark purplish-crimson, 
and very sweet-scented. It is just what one 
might reasonably look to as a cross between 
R. rugosa and II. P. General Jacqueminot, 
which is given by the raiser ns its pedigree. 
Another grand hybrid is found jn the well- 
known Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. This pro¬ 
duces shoots 8 feet to 10 feet high, armed 
with an immense number of strong prickles, ; 
which are very persistent and firm during 
growth, but generally fall off during winter. 

It has handsome foliage, rather more subject I 
to mildew than the other hybrids, but not 
badly attacked at any time with me. It bears 
a very large, full, and well-shaped flower until 
I fully expanded, when it is flat and quartered ; 
colour, clear satiny-pink with silver edges, 
and certainly one of the sweetest-scented 
Roses grown. It has produced two sports up 
I to now, one being considerably lighter in 
colour (Mme. Lucien Villeminot), more con¬ 
stant in blooming after the first glut, and not 
[ possessed of quite such thorny wood. The 
other sport is named Nova Zembla, and is 
almost white. Iu all other respects Nova 
Zembla resembles its parent. As pillar Roses 
these are grand. I have also been much im¬ 
pressed by some plants that were fan-trained 
by the side of a walk, where they, in a re¬ 
markably short time, formed a dividing hedge 
between kitchen and flower garden. 

Mme. Georges Bruant is almost white with 
me. This is semi-double, and a most per¬ 
sistent bloomer. Unfortunately, the flowers 
have a tendency to droop, and so do not show' 
their beauty quite as much as might be. The 
purest of all whites is Blanc Double de 
Courbet, the flowers of which are borne in 
clusters and 6emi-double, but much larger 
than those of Mine. G. Bruant. It is a per¬ 
sistent bloomer, and one frequently finds its 
highly - coloured berries upon the plants 
simultaneously with its pure white blossoms, 
the whole making a very pretty flowering 
shrub for the border. Indeed, there could be 
few better flowering eh runs for the mixed 
border than these rugosa Roses. Their habit 
is better suited for 6uch a position than most 
strong-grovving Roses, while they are as cer¬ 
tain to thrive and please a 3 any other flower¬ 
ing shrub I am acquainted with. Atropur- 
purea. is a very distinct and striking shade of 
blackish-crimson in the bud stage, opening to 
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clear maroon-crimson. This also carries extra 
large and highly-coloured berries. Fimbriata 
was the result of crossing the white type 
I (rugosa alba) with Mme. Alfred Carrier*, 
and is only a little removed from being single. 
This is white, slightly tinted with blush, and 
distinctly fringed at the edges of the petals. 

It is a good doer and free bloomer. Four 
years ago we had a distinct break of colour 
among those Roses in Daniel Leseur, & pale 
pinkish-yellow, with coppery-pink buds. It is 
quite distinct from any other Rose, & good 
bloomer, full and large, but not of such com¬ 
pact growth as the rest in this class. There 
is a good drooping form of the old white 
sent out from Cheshunt under the name of 
rugosa alba repens. This is really good upon 
rockeries and when grown in standard form. 

Rugosa Roses do not like Btiflf, clayey soils, 
a light and rich loam being mast congenial to 
them. At the same time almost any soil, 
even if poor, will grow these very accom¬ 
modating Roses. R. s. calocarpa produces an 
immense amount of berries, and this, with 
alba, rubra, and atropurpurea, are well worth 
growing. U.S. 

NOTES AND JiEPLIES. 

Roses failing.-I am pending you foliage and 
cuttings from Hoses (H.P.) Beo Cant, Captain Hay 
ward, and Duke of Teck. I planted these, on ft.’- 
cember 2nd outdoors. They apparently throve well 
during the winter months in spite of wet weather. 
Some few weeks back I noticed leave* beginning to 
curl up and wither, and when touched they crumbed 
like dust What is the disease, cause, and remedy - 
The eoil is elnyey. I dug it well before planting, 
and, having no manure, I put a little artificial 
manure in the soil wciJ below the roots and thick!; 
covered tfie ground later with horse-manure, digging 
it in in spring.-J. Stevenson. 

[It appears to us that you planted the Rost* 
and neglected to prune them. This is wronc, 
especially in the case of the Roses you men¬ 
tion, during the 11 ret season from plant ng. jj 
It is very evident from the wood you^end 1 
that it was the growths upon last season's 
wood that were frost-bitten, and equally cer ^ 
tain that no disease is present. The mild f 
and wet weather would, naturally, encourage 1 
tiiis growth. We would suggest you now ji 
prune the plants back hard and so induce 
a useful summer growth. If you watch our 
“ Seasonable Notes ” from time to time, hints 
that wo trust will be of service to you will 
appear.] 

Rosa Sfgantea,— It will be remembered 
that when this Rose was discovered in Mani¬ 
pur in 1882, and six years later was intro¬ 
duced into English gardens by means of 
seeds .sent by the late Sir Henry Collett, who 
found the plant in the Shan Hills, Upper 
Burma, it was described as by far the largest 
flowered and the most robust grower of #11 
wild Roses. The hope was entertained that 
it would be a valuable addition to garden 
Rosea, but it has proved disappointing, for, 
although the plant has grown to a very large 
size, and lias been quite at home in sunny 
greenhouses and in such places m the 
Riviera, it has flowered indifferently—indeed, 
so far us we know, this is only the third 
occasion in this country, the first being 1D 
the Duke of Northumberland’s garden aj 
Albury Park, Guildford, in 1903, the second 
at Kew two years ago, and now again in the 
same establishment. The stem of the hew 
specimen is about 5 inches in diameter, ana 
it carries many long shoots, extending to a 
length of so-me 50 feet and armed with red- 
brown straight prickles } inch long- The 
flowering shoots are usually unarmed, and 
they bear elegant, glossv-green leaves, each 
consisting of five or seven leaflets. Re 
flow ers are borne singly from the apex of to¬ 
ri pened 6mall growths, and they have long* 
tailed sepals, fine, large, broad, wide-spread¬ 
ing petals of the purest white, and a cnjster 
of brown stamens. The flower, which » 
about 5 inches across, is more like a b;g 
white Clematis than a Rose. The fruit o 
R. gigantea is Apple-like, U inches a 
diameter, smooth, bright yellow when r^ 
and, according to Sir George Watt, «dio*€- 
being sold in the bazaars of Manipur ata • 
There arc not maav places in the Rns*' 
Islands where this Rose is likely to * a . cce V* 
in the open air, but it is worth ft P* RC€ 
large conservatories .—f ield. 
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MOIUSIA HYPOG^A. 

Tnrs is at once one of the prettiest, most 
ir,terming, and. withal, perhaps the most 
fugitive plant that I know among alpine 
vegetation. It is just one of those plants 
whose sudden going appears almost inex- 

£ Iicsble, unless, indeed, the moraine faddists 
ive a card up their sleeve which has 
jet to be played. A native of Sardinia and 
Corsica, of comparatively easy culture so 
long as it decides to remain, it is, none the 
less, tantalising because of a tendency to 
“leave without notice,” and this on quite a 
wholesale sort of principle. Curiously 
enough, the plant does not appear fasti¬ 
dious—for a time—but when that time ex¬ 
pires it is a veritable “Will-o’-the-wisp,” 
and one is drawn to it all the more—even 
though nonplussed at times—because of its 
vagaries and peculiarities. Still more curious 
is the fact that it belongs to the Crucifera?, 
whose members generally are among the I 
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I existing Aubrietia, and then (lie flood-tide of 
new varieties set in. A. Moerheimi has, what 
all the new ones do not possess, a neat-grow¬ 
ing habit, there being about it none of the 
Iankiness and loose habit which detract from 
such varieties as Fire King. We can hardly 
have too many good Aubrietias, and yet they 
are becoming as numerous as the red Mossy 
Saxifrages, whose name is legion. — S. 
Arnott. 


SAXIFRAGA ARETIOIDES 

PRIMULINA. 

I have an idea—though for the moment I 
cannot produce the evidence—that some 
time last year I read in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated of two forms of the above-named 
plant. I know but one, and that is choice 
and raye, as it is distinct from all, even in 
these days of legions—names, at least, if 
not distinctive members of this all-important 
race of alpine plants. I am led to refer to 
the matter now because of the increasing 
evidence from day to day that the typical 
S. aretioides is being sent out for the above. 


peduncles, too, are of a much paler green, 
and about inches high when fully grown. 
The colour of the flowers is true primrose— 
that of our native species—and though there 
are many ye How-flowered Saxifrages there is 
no other just like this one. In both plants 
the habit of growth—without going into 
minute distinctions—is somewhat similar, 
that of the typical species being usually the 
larger. Differences of soil and methods of 
cultivation in diverse localities may so 
modify and alter these that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish the one from the other, 
unless the plants were in flower, when no 
grower of Saxifrages would hesitate for a 
moment. S. a. primulina is said to be a 
hybrid (S. apiculata x S. aretioides being 
cited occasionally). I know nothing defi¬ 
nite as to its parentage, however, and should 
rather imagine it to be a seedling variation 
of the typical kind. It was raised by the 
late Mr. James Atkins, of Painswick, very 
many years ago, in his garden in the Cots- 
wolds, which, if small, was a veritable para¬ 
dise of choice alpines. The finest specimen 
ever seen in this country of the above plant 
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Morisia hypogcea in a pan in Captain Greer s garden , Curragh Grange , Co. Kildare. 


most easy to cultivate and retain, and fre- 
2* nU y difficult to get rid of. Hence, to lay 
wwn hard-and-fast rules concerning its cul- 
wvation is not easy. Its yellow flowers aie 
mong the earliest of the year, and often 
pp^arin midwinter, and, in all probability, 
ton the cultivator has solved the difficult 
m <>re complete winter rest, then 
ar’ ?™ babl y.’ disappear some of the 
fficulties which beset such plants as the 
c now m mind. Meanwhile, the picture 
toalM for itself. The plant is obviously one 
Iwo 7 *?*? 11 and experiment, rather than 
cultivator should be deterred bv its 
idiosyncrasies. E. H. Jenkins. 


I know at least of four instances of this, one 
of these being at Kew, where the plant was- 
received Iasi year. It. is in these circum¬ 
stances that T am wondering whether the 
type species might have been the second one 
to which allusion is made. So far as can 
be made out, the whole of the plants of the 
false variety have emanated from one source. 
No one objects to paying a long price for 
a healthy bit of a rare plant, but disgust is 
writ very large upon the faces of amateurs 
and others who are deceived in this and 
similar ways. Nor is there the least hope 
that the thing will remain long undiscovered. 
The two plants are so distinct that no one 
who has ever seen the true primulina could 
ever forget it, much less mix them up. The 
typical S. aretioides produces its greenish- 
yellow—erroneously called “g° lden , . b y 
Nicholson—flowers on sturdy, half-inchhigh 
peduncles. The petals, usually separated to 
their bases and only slightly reflexing at 
their tips, present a flower of the sub-erect 


tototla Moerheimi.— As yet we have no 
jcjHolOMed Aubrietia to surpass A. Moer- 
imt 'w v. 10 ? 1 * s 1° flower at present, 

th* * l 8 ood pieces looks delightful in 
derf»wl^ ar j €n and on the wall. It is won- 

^ ^ kfl'euce made in these flowers in i meir wps, *• -- --- 

h and tbe variety we now possess, campanulate order. On the other hand, b. 

^ st€rdR y since A. Hendersoni a. primulina has usually well-rounded flowjers 
' led as a great improvement) upon any I with fairly well imbricated petals. T1 k 




was the result of about sixteen years or so of 
cultivation, when the plant completely filled 
a 6 inch pot and carried between eighty and 
100 sprays of flowers. In this condition the 
plant- was exhibited by me, and received an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society a dozen years ago/ Unfortunatelv, 
during a long protracted illness my precious 
plant was lost, though its unique glory and 
beauty will never fade from the memory. 
Hampton Hill. E. H. Jenkins, 


Bruckenthalia splculifolia.— The lovely 
Ileath-like Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, a 
native of south-west Europe and Asia Minor, 
is but seldom seen in rock gardens. It is 
a neat-growing small shrub, generally from 
6 inches to 9 inches high, with flowers of a 
pale-purple colour. A half-shady place and 
rather dry, peaty soil are the best condi¬ 
tions for it. It is worth taking this Brueken- 
thalia into consideration when adding plants 
to the garden, especially os its flowering time 
is generally July, a month when rook plants 
are not at their best.—S. A. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


STOPPING TI1E PLANTS IN MAY. 
The majority of growers of large exhibition 
blooms stop their Chrysanthemum plants 
during late March and early April to obtain 
second -crown buds during August, this 
ensuring the development of large and hand¬ 
some blooms of good form and beautiful 
colour by November. As most growers are 
aware, however, there are several varieties 
that yield better exhibition blooms from a 
first-crown biul selection. Generally speak¬ 
ing, all plants intended to produce exhibition 
blooms which have not been stopped or 
manipulated in any way hitherto should soon 
be making their natural break. These plants, 
of course, are being grown to develop first- 
crown buds, which, so soon as they appear, 
are to be retained. The chances are, a fair 
proportion of these exhibition Chrysanthe¬ 
mum plants will not develop naturally what 
is known us the break bud within the pre¬ 
scribed period, and unless they are dealt with 
forthwith the chances are the plants will be 
of little use for exhibition. It is common 
knowledge that unless plants of the better 
exhibition Chrysanthemums — that are to 
develop their handsome blooms from a first- 
crown bud selection—have been either stopped 
or have developed the “ break ” bud by the 
third week in May, litile or no reliance can 1 
bo placed on them for exhibition during the I 
usual period ki November. For this reason 
steps should be immediately taken to act 
upon the advice here tendered The 
121st May may be taken as an average date 
on which to stop all plants that have not 
made a natural break. Of course, there are 
exceptions, but as an average date it will 
answer the purpose of growers who may Ik* in 
doubt as to what they should do with their j 
plants. In many instances it will be quite ! 
safe to rely upon plants stopped at the end of I 
the third week in May to develop their first- 
crown buds by the third week in August. 
Three months from the date of stopping, the ( 
majority of Chrysanthemums should see the 
first-crown buds develop, and buds that show 
at any time after the middle of August, and ! 
before the end of that month, invariably do 
well. Growers of exhibition Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, if they are to succeed, know only too 
well how important it is to have every bloom 
possible available on a given date or within 
a given limited period. Many growers know 
only too well how they have bad several 
really magnificent exhibition blooms just a 
week too late for the shows. These remarks 
apply with equal force to plants procured 
from the Chrysanthemum specialists rather 
later than is desirable. 

It i6 quite a common practice for growers 
to acquire the less expensive novelties after 
the first rush of orders has been executed. 
Many excellent plants may be obtained in 
this Way. The chances are the plants have 
been propagated during the late winter or 
early spring, and that being so they will not 
make a break naturally until much later. 
These late-struck Chrysanthemums may lie 
made good use of for the succeeding autumn 
shows by stopping the plants during the 
period above mentioned. In stopping the 
plants it is only necessary to just pinch out 
the point of the growth. They should not be 
cut back an inch or two, ns growers were 
prone to do years ago. This come what dras¬ 
tic treatment is quite unnecessary. It is a 
good plan, howeVer, to keep the plants on the 
“drv side ” for a few' days after the stopping 
has taken place. This causes the wound to 
heal up quickly and also induces the plants 
to develop lateral growths in the axils of the 
leaves. So soon as new growth is observed 
the plants should be potted on if ready for a 
shift, or they may have a copious .application 
of water, sufficient, in fact, to moisten the 
soil and roots throughout. 

Sorts that do better when stopped during 
the second week in May are the following: 
Algernon Davis, Dorothy Gouldsmith, Hon. 
Mrs. Lopes, and similar varieties in the 
Japanese section. Of the incurved Chrysan¬ 
themums that respond to a similar period of 


stopping, there are Bonita, Frank Hammond, 
Miss Doris Cox, Miss E. Seward, Nellie S. 
Trelfall, and a few others. On the other 
hand there are certain sorts that are seen to 
advantage from a firet-crown bud selection 
when the plants are stopped in early June, as 
follow's: Japanese: Beatrice May, Beecham 
Keeling, Bessie Godfrey, British Empire, 

, Chrysanthemiste Montigny, C. II. Totty, 
David Ingamells, F. G. Oliver, Florence Pen- 
ford, F\ W. Lever, George Milcham, 1908, 
Henry Stowe, Lady Crisp, Lady Ilopetoun, 
Leigh Park Bronze, Leslie Morrison, Mag¬ 
nificent, Mary F’arnsworth, Master David, 
Molchet Beauty, Merstham Blush, Miss Annie 
Nichols, Miss Dorothy Oliver. Mi6s Maud 
Jefferies, Mrs. C. Beckett, Mrs. F. J. Duck, 
Mrs. Henry Perkins. Mrs. II. Barnes, Mrs. 
R. H. IF Marsham, Mrs. Walter Jinkq, Nor¬ 
man Davis, President Viger, R. C. Pulling, 

) Splendour, and others of similar character. 
A few good incurved sorts may be treated 
similarly, such as Buttercup, Fanny Lennox, 
Embleme Poitevine, Geo. W. Matthews, 
Miss Nellie Soirthani, Mrs. J. Hygate, Mis. 
W. Higgs, Mrs. J. Wynn, and William 
Biddle. E. G. 

CULTURE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
SMALL POTS. 

Is most gardens it is possible to obtain an 
abundant supply of Chrysanthemum cuttings 
at this season, but how few growers do so. 
We are much indebted to growers of market 
Chrysanthemums for all they have taught the 
ordinary cultivator in the" way of improv¬ 
ing upon old and often obsolete methods of 
culture. Stock th.at was thrown on the rub¬ 
bish-heap years ago is now utilised in aJl 
market gardens where there are the neces¬ 
sary facilities and accommodation to grow 
the plants satisfactorily. In the past ven-r 1 
visited, during the Chrysanthemum season, 
the market gardens of some of our largest 
growers, and one of the most interesting 
things I saw was the plants rooted late in 
the spring and early summer, grown on sub¬ 
sequently and flowered in 5-inch pots. In 
one establishment early and 6emi-earlv 
flowering varieties were done in really 
wonderful fashion. The firm in question had 
taken the trouble to make a careful selec¬ 
tion of the better kinds, so that the varieties 
represented the early and semi-early kinds 
at their best. It was their practice to insert 
the cuttings when obtainable, beginning their 
propagation in the closing days of May. and 
concluding before the middle of ‘June. 
Many growers stop their decorative Chrys¬ 
anthemums during the short period above 
mentioned, and, as they usunllv remove a few 
inches of growth when stopping them in 
orthodox fashion, excellent cuttings are ob¬ 
tained. Old stools that have supplied cut¬ 
tings for the earlier batches are again brist¬ 
ling with numerous shoots, and thevse root 
readily enough. It. is the custom to root 
the cuttings Ln shallow boxes of light and 
porous soil. Half loam and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of silver-sand or clean road-grit, 
make an excellent compost if the ingredients 
be passed through a sieve with a $-iiich mesh 
and the heap of soil thoroughly mixed before 
using. Drain the shallow boxes carefully 
with rather flat crocks, and fill in the soi'l 
level with the sides of the box. Level the 
surface, and afterwards sprinkle a small 
quantity of silver-sand on the surface. Then 
insert the cuttings, 1$ inches to 2 inches 
asunder, observing a similar distance be¬ 
tween the rows. Label and water in. and 
after allowing them to drain stand the boxes 
on the side benches of the glasshouses, shad¬ 
ing the cuttings from the sun until rooted 
An occasional light sprinkling with clear 
water will possibly suffice to keep the soil 
A U 4 S *i I ^° :6t enou ^ 1 to encourage root-action. 
At this season the cuttings soon root, and as 
soon as this takes place growth immediately 
starts, and is very rapid when the plants are 
°*\ C€ established. Before the young plants 
get too large and their roots matted, they 
should be potted up into small sixties (3-inch 
pots), one plant in each pot, using soil 
of a richer and more lasting character than 
that used for propagation. Hot rather 
firmly, subsequently standing the pots in 
cold-frames and keeping them somewhat 
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close for a day or two. Later on the lights 
should be entirely removed, and when ihe 
plants are established absolutely hardy treat¬ 
ment should be accorded them. So soon as 
these young plants attain a height of about 
6 inches the points of the shoots should be 
pinched out. This will cause lateral shoots 
to develop, and these should be grown on fc> 
the terminal buds. Plants treated thus are 
very easily managed, and, provided their re¬ 
quirements are met from time to time and 
they are carefully tended in regard to water¬ 
ing when the pots are full of roots, the re¬ 
sults will be in every way satisfactory. I do 
not recommend any other buds than those of 
a terminal kind being retained, as this kind 
of bud alw ays opens kindly, the colour of the 
blooms is good, and the form of the flowers 
leaves nothing to be desired. Also, when 
terminal buds are retained the grower may 
limit the number of buds, if he so desires, 
or he can allow the plants to develop the 
whole of them. It is a good plan to thin 
out the bud6 to three on each shoot, but if 
large flowers are desired, one bud only on 
eacli shoot should be retained. 

If early and semi-early Chrysanthemums 
are grown, these should be seen in perfec¬ 
tion during September and October. The 
final potting into 5-inch pots should be done 
only w hen the plants are quite ready for the 
shift. Use rich soil of a lasting character, 
and pot firmly. During the summer stand 
the plants on beds of sifted ashc? or coke 
breeze of sufficient depth to prevent the in¬ 
gress of worms through the bole in the 
bottom of tile pots. Space out the plants so 
that air may circulate freely between them, 
and also that the sun may exercise its ripen¬ 
ing influence. It is a good plan to arrance 
the plants in batches with a wide path all 
round each batch. 

Varieties of the early and 4 semi-early 
Chrysanthemums that succeed under this 
system of culture are : Carrie (deep yellow), 
Normandie (delicate pink), Chas. Jolly (rosy- 
pink), Roi des Blancs (white). Leslie (yellow), 
Nina Bliek (reddish-bronze), Polly (deep 
orange). Provence (bright pink), Ethel (prim¬ 
rose), Ethel Blades (chestnut). Blush Beauty 
(blush), Champ d’Or (canarv-vellow), Mrs. 
W. A. Hobbs (rosy-carmine), Claret (brislit 
claret), Pride of Keaton (reddish-rose), Lillie 
(pearl-pink), and Goacher’s Crimson (crim¬ 
son). _C. H. H. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Half-a-dozen Japanese early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums for a small garden. 

Some readers may be in doubt ns to what 
varieties are suitable for small gardens. The 
following varieties are excellent:—A good 
white variety is Roi dee Blanc6, especially 
beautiful in freely-flowered sprays; the 
flowers are of small to medium size, and in¬ 
valuable for cutting. Goacher’e Crimson is a 
splendid crimson variety; the flowers large 
and developed quite freely. Normandie is one 
of the most distinct and refined of its kind; the 
colour is a pleasing tone of pink, and the 
form of the flowers charming. The plant is 
free-flowering. Nina Blick lias a splendid 
constitution, and the flowers are large and 
full, and of a bright, almost scarlet-terra¬ 
cotta colour. A good yellow is essential in a 
small collection, and this is to be found in 
Leslie, a flower of beautiful form, and the 
plant blooms freely. Mrs. A. Willis (or Nat 
Wheeler) is a distinct flower in point of 
colour. Some describe it as yellow, shaded 
and striped red. It is a plant that flowers in 
the greatest profusion, ana is very reliable. 
—E. G. 

Late-flowering hardy Chrysanthemum:. 

—There are now so many fine varieties of 
hardy Chrysanthemums blooming from the 
end of July onward, that it is to be feared 
many of the older and later-flowering kinds, 
formerly extensively grown, have been over¬ 
looked. Certainly, those late-blooming sorts 
do get frosted in some seasons before flower¬ 
ing, unless protected by scrim, but their 
value in certain years was amply demon¬ 
strated in 1911. When,owing to the drought, 
the newer varieties finished blooming early 
in the autumn, such kinds ns Mme. D**’ 
granges, George Wermig. Sceur Meltfne* 
O. J. Quintus, White Quintus, and Mrs. 
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Cullingford proved of much value. The only is provided for a few weeks the young 
objection to 0. J. Quintus and White growth is not able to stand against the direct 
Quintus is their height, but for free-blcora- rays of a powerful sun. In the open a couple 
icg they are reliable. Other varieties which of skeleton frames are erected. On the top 
here need protection, as a general rule, but and south side of this is hung tiffany until 
" ~ the appearance of the plants indicates that 
the foliage may with advantage be exposed 
to full light and air are very useful. Such 
an arrangement i6 preferable to placing the 
plants where they are naturally in the shade, 
such as under a north wall, as this position 
is not so conducive to building up stout, 
bardy foliage and plump flower-buds. In 
the matter of autumn housing, get the plants 
under cover in good time, not later than the 
first week in September. They might remain 
safely out-of-doors in some seasons until the 
end of the month, but it is a risky experi¬ 
ment. 

Enemies. —So far as the enemies of the 
Azalea are concerned, thrips must be 
reckoned the worst.. Red-spider will attack 
them, but only when there has been un¬ 
warrantable neglect with the water-pot. 
Both spider and thrips have their special 
seasons and places, and where the latter is 
locally troublesome, as on outdoor fruits, the I 
Azaleas will require careful watching, and 
may want two or three vigorous applications ! 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


h in the gardens at Straff an House , Co. Kildare. 


Azalea Pauline Mardner. 


hon ot foliage in spring, a similar catas¬ 
trophe to the buds in autumn, and a severe 
Citation of thrips. Azaleas want a n : ce, 
g«mal warmth for a time after flowering to 
the growth, a Peach-house or vinery 
! D * or k suiting them admirably; it may, 
However, be specially noted that it is a 
S«nial warmth, and not any very great 
of heat that is wanted, particularly 
. Uie plants are to stand outside through 
summer months. With warmer weather, 

. * ruit in the houses approaching the 
I»mng stage, come increased ventilation 
atinos phere again, just what are 
u ° r ^ e . Opening of the wood. It 
. ( ^ there were in all gardens 

iv.fl size one or two light, airy structures 
.# A Co , u ^ ^ l,se d for the summer housing 
w n ^ut, filing these, they have to 
nLu v , I8 , M 80011 a< » the weather will 
w l ,lc h is not, as a rule, until June 
win<u . aov ^nced, and all danger of biting 
t«mn*r!f» Assuming that the outdoor 

& 13 propitious, the only thing tc 
from rtc! •? v<?rv bright sunshine. Daiigei 
thonoht 1S * 3 ’ about, the last thins 

mnvnbfi ° * • ^ nevertheless, must b< 
that if S?“ n *’ * or ^ mus t he remembere< 
hiv f ^ an l s come from fruit-house 
heayilv J? a j 607116 ^ ,me heen somewha 
aeed, and unless something simila 


with the syringe during the time they are 
out-of-doors. 

The variety Pauline Mardner we figure 
to-day bears beautiful flesh-pink double 
flowers, and, as may be seen by the illus¬ 
tration, blooms very freely. 

SALVIAS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
In the majority of cases young plants of 
Salvias will in'the beginning of May be 
re>ady for planting out in their summer 
quarters, from which they can be lifted on 
the approach of autumn. W hen planted out 
in ordinary well-cultivated garden soil, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cineraria Pompadour. —This strain of 
Cinerarias, to which an award of merit was 
given on April 30th, shows a decided break 
away from the numerous varieties in culti¬ 
vation. The plants shown were of sturdy 
growth, and the flowers large with broad 
florets, in fact partaking in build a good deal 
of the character of the florists’ varieties. The 
distinguishing feature is, however, the colour¬ 
ing of the florets, whose ground colour is in 
all cases of some light shade, with longi¬ 
tudinal stripes of blue. As shown, there was 
a good deal of individual variation, but the 
markings remained the same. One can well 
remember the time when striped and parti¬ 
coloured flowers were exceedingly popular, 
but at the present day 6elf colours reign 
supreme. For this reason, a generation or 
more ago, these striped Cinerarias would no 
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doubt have been thought very highly of, but 
now, whether they will be much grown is, to 
eay the least, problematical. At all events, I 
heafld some admiring their uncommon mark¬ 
ings. They come, 1 believe, true from seed, 
so that this section will no doubt before long 
be generally distributed.—X. 

Coprosma Bauerlana variegata. — Of 

greenhouse plants with variegated leaves this 
js one of the best of the shrubby kinds, as it 
branches freely, and the dark-green glossy 
leaves have a broad and clearly-defined 
margin of creamy-yellow. It sported from 
the typical Coprosma Baueriana (a native of 
New Zealand) over forty years ago, when 
variegated-leaved plants were all the rage. 
Being readily propagated from cuttings, it 
was soon grown in large numbers, and in 
some cases was extensively used for the 
flower garden. There is another variety — 
picturata—but in this the variegation, wli ch 
as limited to the centre of the leaf, is much 
less clearly defined. In striking cuttings of 
these Coprosmas, it is most important not to 
allow them to flag after they are separated 
from the parent plant, otherwise the rooting 
is greatly retarded. There are very few sub¬ 
jects to which this caution anplies so much 
as to this Coprosma. The Himalayan 
Luculia gratissima is, however, one of them. 
An advantage possessed by plants such as 
this Coprosma, which need only the protec¬ 
tion of a cool greenhouse, is that they can 
be used where the more tender warm-house 
subjects would quickly suffer. Two other 
greenhouse plants to which those remarks 
equally apply are Eurya latifolia variegata 
and Neriuin Oleander variegatum.—X. 

Plmelia ferruginea.— This is one of the 
prettiest of the’ Pimelias, all natives of Aus¬ 
tralia or New Zealand. The nomenclature 
is, however, in a very confused state, so that 
the correct name is in many cases difficult 
to substantiate. Many of the Pimelias are 
very beautiful flowering shrubs for the green¬ 
house, and in the olden days, when hard- 
wooded plants were extensively cultivated, 
some of them were much in favour. One of 
the neatest and most attractive is that a.t the 
head of this note, which, if stopped freely 
when young, forms a neat, much-branched 
little bush, clothed with tiny leaves. The 
flowers, which are borne in compact, globu¬ 
lar heads, are of a deep reddish-rose or rosy- 
red colour, at a little distance not unlike the 
clusters of Daphne Cneorum. Of the other 
Pimelias, one of the most distinct is P. 
spectabilis, a larger grower than the preced¬ 
ing. In this the flowers are more or les9 of 
a blush tint. Very essential points in the 
culture of Pimelias are. effective drainage, 
firm putting in a compost largely consisting 
of peat and sand, and careful watering at all 
seasons. In potting, particular care must be 
taken not to bury the stem of the plant 
deeper in the soil than it was before.— 
Incarvillea grandiflora in the green¬ 
house.— This showy Chinese Incarvillea 
proves very amenable to pot culture, and a 
number of examples treated in this way and 
flowering freelv are employed for the cm- 
I>ellishnient of the greenhouse at Kew. 
Considering its lowly stature, the blooms are 
large, and arrest attention by reason of the r 
rich carmine colour relieved by light mark¬ 
ings. The pinnate leaves, too, are very- 
handsome. and as an edging to a group of 
taller subjects this Incarvillea is most effec¬ 
tive. While I. grandiflora can be grown out- 
of-doors in mamy places, its value in the 
greenhouse is on this account none the less. 
In shape the flowers bear a considerable re¬ 
semblance *to those of a Bignonia.— K. R. W. 

Tho Bridal Wreath. -For blooming under 
glass, young plants of Francoa ramosa are 
always "more satisfactory than old specimens, 
and the present is a good time to make a 
sowing for next year’s display. A light, rich 
soil is necessary, and as the seed is very 
minute it reouires merely to be pressed lightly 
into the soil and shaded until germination 
takes place. Prick off when quite small, and 
pot off when necessary, afterwards placing 
the young plants in a cold-frame. During 
winter only sufficient heat to keep frost away 
should be given ; and in spring, place in 
pots 6 inches in diameter and transfer to the 
greenhouse.— Kbt. 


QARDEN FOOD. 

SPINACH. 

Unlike Asparagus, Spinuch was not known 
to the ancients, but seems to have come in 
at a later middle age from Persia or the 
East. It is one of the plants that have 
been rescued from the wild state for the 
benefit of our kitchens ; and in the case 
of recent new kinds, a number of use¬ 
ful ones have been found, better, indeed, 
than the original plant. Of both the prickly 
and the smooth-seeded kinds t here are now 
kinds of first-rate garden use, and for the 
cultivation or these our climate is very en¬ 
couraging. Other kinds of plants are some¬ 
times used for Spinach, such as the New 
Zealand Spinach, and in very hot seasons 
or in'poor soils these may be useful, but, 
generally, the true plant is the best. The 
cookery of the Spinach is, if anything, more 
important than its cultivation, and we may 
say that in English cookery it is neglected. 

Spinach requires very careful washing 
before it can bo used. Throw the Spinach 
into plenty of cold water, and wash it several 
times until there is no grit nor earth left. 
Touch it as lightly as possible with the 
hands while doing this, so that the veget¬ 
able does not lo*e its crispness. Two pounds 
of Spinach will be required to make quite a 
small dish, as it reduces very much in cooking. 
Put it into a saucepan with only the water 
which hangs on the leaves. Cover with the 
lid and cook slowly until tender. It will re¬ 
quire from twenty to twenty-five minutes, 
and must be stirred occasionally with a 
wooden spoon. AVhen ready, turn it on to a 
sieve and press the water out of it. Pour 
this water away, and then sieve the Spinach, 
or, if this is too much trouble, chop 
it very finely with a knife. Melt a small 
piece of butter in a saucepan, heat the 
Spinach in it, and add a little Lemon juice 
and more seasoning if necessary. 

SriNACH au ORATIN.— Three tablespoonfuls 
of cream, 1 oz. .butter, pinch salt, and same 
of Hungarian pepper. Stir until it boils, 
then add 3 oz. Parmesan cheese. Take it 
off the 6tove, place the Spinach in a gratin 
dish, and ixmr the sauce over. Sprinkle 
with 6ome breadcrumbs over and put in hot 
oven for a few minutes. 

SriNACH devilled. —One pound ; wash in 
several waters, and boil in little water five 
minutes. Press well all water from it. If 
required very dry, wring in a cloth. Butter 
a gratin dish, and take the leaves separate 
and lav in dish. Between each leaf sprinkle 
two tablespoonful.s of cream, a teaspoonful 
of French mustard, and n little salt mixed. 
Fill the dish and sprinkle some breadcrumbs 
on top and pieces of butter. Put in oven to 
get thoroughly hot. 

Spinach with herbs.— Chop a small 
Onion very fine, and fry in some butter, add 
a little chopped Thyme and Parsley, and two 
tablospoonfuls of cream, one of Parmesan 
cheese, add Spinach and make hot, put it in 
a flat dish and sprinkle some breadcrumbs 
over. Put in hot oven for ten minutes. 

Bird’s-nest sriNACH.— Make a puree of 
Spinach, rather stiff. Make it rich with 
plenty of butter or thick cream. Poach some 
small eggs, and fry some fingers of bread or 
Potato a golden brown. Dish Spinach 
moderately high, and place the eggs in centre 
and arrange fingers of bread crossed, so as 
to look like sticks. Serve hot. 

Spinach tatties.— Take one pound of 
Spinach leaves, pick and wash them well, and 
after this blanch them by plunging them for 
fiveorsix minutes in boiling water,drainihem, 
and place them in cold water, remove, press, 
and strain, to get rid of as much moisture as 
possible. Chop them up, place in a stewpan 
a pinch of salt and sugar, \ oz. of butter, 
and I oz. of flour, and after stirring this for 
a few minutes add the Spinach. Stir for 
five minutes, then add I pint of milk, stir for 
a few minutes longer, and then add \ pint of 
milk, stirring steadily until the liquid is 
almost dried up. Remove from the pan, and 
pass through a sieve, then return to the fire 
and add a small pat of butter and keep very 
hot .' Have ready the required number of 
pastry patty cases. 


Spinach a la creme.—W ash the Spinach 
in several waters, so as to prevent its be;c 2 
gritty ; put it in a saucepan on the fire, with 
a very little water and salt; when done, 
strain very dry, and chop it up very fine! 
Warm 2 oz. of butter in a stewpan, put the 
.Spinach in, stir till the moisture quite evapo¬ 
rates, then add a very little salt, a tinv pinch 
of sugar (a very little nutmeg, if liked), & 
pinch of flour, and one large tablespoonful of 
cream, and let the whole simmer for a 
quarter of an hour. Then put through a 
6ieve and keep hot. Iu the meantime, frv 
in fat some bread cut into fingers about 
2i inches long and \ inch square, and plant 
them in little rows all over the Spinach when 
dished. 


onion sour., 

Onion soup and the Empress or 
Austria.— “ When we had finished our visit 
to the markets,” says M. Paoli, in “My 
Royal Clients,” “I invited them, in ac¬ 
cordance with the traditional custom, to 
come and have a plate of ‘soup & l'Oignon’ 
in one of the little common eating-houses in 
the neighbourhood. Delighted with ibis 
modest banquet, they described their ootwg 
to theEmpre«6 next day, and sang the praises 
of our famous national broth, which she had 
never tasted. * M. Paoli,’ she said, enthusias¬ 
tically, ‘ I must know what 60 up a l’Oignon 
is like. Mr. Barker lias given me a mo6t 
tantalising description.’ ‘ Nothing is easier, 
ma’am ; 1 w ill tell the people of the hotel to 
make you 6ome.* ‘Never! They will wnd 
me up a carefully-prepared soup which won’t 
taste in the least like yours. And I must 
have it served in the identical crockery. I 
want all the local colour.’ Here I must make 
a confession. As I had it at heart it was a 
question of patriotism. No less that the Em¬ 
press should not be disappointed I thought it 
most prudent to apply to the manager of the 
hotel, who, kindly lending himself to my 
innocent fraud, prepared the Onion 60 up and 
6ent to the nearest bazaar for a plate and soup- 
tureen of the ‘local colour' in which the im¬ 
perial traveller took so great an interest. The 
illusion was perfect. The Empress thought 
the 6oup excellent and the crockerv delight¬ 
fully picturesque. True, we had chipped it 
a little with that object in view.”— Extract 
from “ My Royal Clients,” by Xavier 
Paoli. 

Onion soup a la BouRGEoisE.-Skin the 
Onions and out them in half. Cut up the 
halves into very thin slices, which fry in 
butter until yellow. Put into water and boil 
for twenty minutes. Add 6alt and pepper and 
pour into a soup tureen containing some thin 
slices of bread. Instead of wnter, milk can 
be used. The soup can be thickened with 
brown sauce or flour, or with a mixture of 
cream and yolk of egg, if desired. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

\n over-estimated vegetable.-I do not 

nk so many people would have Potatoes 
•ved daily and give up 60 much space in 
?ir gardens to them if they seriously con- 
erea the question whether the Potato is 
really desirable vegetable. The mcd’ca 
»feseion are mostly convinced it lfl . 60 
sious that it is one of the first things the' 
'bid to their patients. I have not grown 
t&toes in my own garden for ronnyy** 1 ^; 
e two small rows, just to serve as 
tatoee (by way of concession to m. 
xlener’s conservative prejudices). Coil 
? ntly, I have room for a much gre«tf 
*iety of vegetables and salad plants ■ 
st email private gardens can P*™.’ 
nk gardeners go on planting Potatoes 
ait, because they are comparatively si™ 1 
uble to grow, but they are neither 
e nor easy to cook. « 
jwfi,” nor are they frequently*"™^ 
1 digestible as diet. I should like to ^ 

carefully-considered opinion of o*. 

it readers on this point.—PR* 801 • 

ndex and Binding Cases S» 

Ac Index to Volume AT XXlII. of GaRDKMM/ 
ibd is now ready (price 3d., 
ding Cite for the savu i rotum* w * CaM a n 

3d., by post 1*. 9 d.\ The Index and 

btainsd from any newsagent, or l0 ^ iT> 

Fumival Street, London, E.C. Jfo™ coif/rtf. 
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good a^'iL Tlle e( J ect wa « wonderfully 
S 8 cl th J n o° ne hard fr « 5t came and 
^^sUf a ] Y n r rl T kinds » including 

^ early kind’ \ "iv . 1 am not 60 fond of 
ttaettmL 0 t \ *°f ^iq reason that they 
*hich do not M J* Tt Irost, and those 

?* W in the <en<T Thlf S ° ear J y £ ome off 
k indeed h- *u •„ 1 R^neral effect mav 
»y Ike illustration, There being 


freelv, except M. glauca, which in its native 
country inhabits deep peaty deposits, as I 
have seen it. This I had no means of ob¬ 
taining, but even that has lived and bloomed 
without having its true wants met, as I 
think it will only do well in peat soils. The 
best I ever saw of it was Knowl© many 
years aso. I have tried the evergreen Mag¬ 
nolia of the Southern States, but without 
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are grouped together, filling a little vale to 
themselves. I have no faitn in the dotting 
practice by which most gardens of the 
country are disfigured, and always say: 

“Keep things together.” 

P.S.—As I write I see a tall, beautiful 
kind opening as the other kinds have passed. 

I think it i6 M. Fraseri, but will note later 
on. ungwal from 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. i no silver-sand, peat, or leaf-mould about, I I 

was * n doubt when planting them, and merely 
GROUPED MAGNOLIAS. used the ordinary brown soil of the place, 

I kavj this year had the best bloom of Mag- skimming certain of the rides for turf, and 
oolitf I ever saw, owing, no doubt, to the planting without much confidence of tile re¬ 
fine ripening weather of last summer and suit. But it has turned out very well, and j 
to March and April being pretty free from I almost every kind has taken to the soil I 


GROUPED MAGNOLIAS. 

I ha vi this year had the best bloom of Mag 


any success, as it wants a warmer place. 
M. stellata does very well, and is very hardy 
and early. Most of my plants of it and the 
other kinds were from layers, so that., on the 
whole, the plantation was very satisfactory, 
seeing that it was in ordinary soil. 

It will be observed that the Magnolias 
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NOTES AND HE PLIES. 

Shrubs failing.-! shall be glad if you can kindly 
tell me what is the matter with the foliage of the 
two enclosed samples. In the case of the Choisya 
ternata the centre of the shrub and leaves in various 
positions all over the plant are dying. It has been 
extremely healthy for years, and the only thing that 
1 can think of to account for it is that it had a 
severe shaking in some recent high winds. The other 
specimen—Krica tetralix—has been in rude health 
until some recent fine weather came following on a 
very wet winter, when it began to go rusty, and is 
rapidly getting worse. Possibly, the trouble in both 
cases is bacterial. 1 al<so enclose a spray of Rhodo¬ 
dendron hirsutum, every other plant of which in a 
bed is going wrong. Possibly the trouble is bacterial. 
Can you kindly assign a cause and suggest a remedy. 
—Windermere. 

[There is absolutely nothing on the shoot* 
sent that will account for their death, and 
we do not for one montent think that the 
bacterial suggestion is one that need be 
brought in. Many shrubs are suffering this 
season in a somewhat similar way, and we 
have no doubt but that the unusual condi¬ 
tions with which they have had to contend are, 
at any rate, to a large extent- to be blamed. 
That and the mild winter, which kept plant* 
growing on until nearly January, then the 
following severe frosts and the cold, biting, 
drying winds, and later the almost e*ntire 
drought have all been against them.] 
Japanese Cherries. - r l 'lie suggestion, in a 
recent issue, that several varieties of these 
double-flowering Cherries be planted as 
avenues is an excellent one where there is 
amp’e space. Otherwise, where spice is 
limited, it is wisest to plant in clumps, but 
not. in doing so, to crowd them. C. 
Watorori and C. J. II. Veit oh have similar 
growth, sending out- l ing branches alnv s. 
horizontally, hence they need ample head 
room. With the c e ns a foil mnv well be 
planted the old Double White, which is also 
a strong grower. Where planting an avenue, 
to avoid monotony, I should associate with 
the Cherries, planting them alternately, the 
double crimson, pink, and while Thorns, as 
these also make good growth. They flower 
after the Cherries, so that the period of 
bloom is all the longer maintained. One 
large tree, probably some twenty years 
planted, near Surbiton Station, of C 
Watereri is, each April, a mast beautiful 
object. One wonders, on seeing such a fine 
tree, this variety and J. 11. Veitch arc not 
more commonly nlanted in villa gardens. 
There is yet a wide field open to planters 
in new districts to produce charming effects 
from flowering trees.—A. 

Beautiful climbers.— On the long wall 
facing ca*fc at Hampton Court Gardens, 
Polygonum baldschuanieum has broken 
strong from the hard wood low’ down, but 
all its tliin top-growth is dead. That is rather 
a gain than a loss, because all the dead wood 
is now being cut away, and will make room 
for the younger shoots. This climber, with 
its profusion of white, feathery-like bloom, is 
quite a feature on the wall in these gardens 
during the late summer and autumn. Less 
hardy or gross of growth, yet more beauti¬ 
ful w'hen in bloom, is Solarium jasniinoides. 
The woody stems of those plants have to bo 
mat-ted over during the winter, as they need 
some such protection. When kept unin¬ 
jured and they break strong in the late 
spring, the plants are soon furnished with 
foliage and flowers, and once in bloom they 
go on flowering until the frosts come. Both 
plants are admirable to furnish the top of 
a wall, and, indeed, later in the year are 
much at home clinging to the massive stems 
of a Wistaria. We want more of this free- 
growin.cr class of climber in our gardens, 
especially to clothe wall tops, old tree 
stems, or similar objects.—A. D. 

Cytisus purpureus as dwarf plants.— 
One so often sees this grafted on to tall, 
naked stems of Laburnum in order to form 
standards that its merits when grown as a 
dwarf shrub are apt to be overlooked. It 
then forms a freely-branched bush that 
reaches a height- of 18 inches to 2 feet, whose 
slender shoots dispose themselves in a grace- 
fullv arching manner. These branches are 
studded throughout the greater part of their 
length with Pea-shaped blossoms of a light- 
purple tint. While nearly all the Brooms 
have flowers of some shade of white or 
yellow, this, owing to its distinct colouring, 
stands out very noticeable among them all. 


It is a native of Eastern Europe, and has to bo careful tliat the plants from which they 
been long grown in British gardens. This are taken have not been growing in close 


been long grown in British gardens. This are taken have not been growing in close 
Broom may be planted in the forefront of proximity to such as Nephrodium mode, 
shrubberies or in situations where shrubs of Pteris tremula, and P. cretica. 
dwarf habit are desired. From its lowly Comtost for sowing.— Before preparing 
stature it is, as may be surmised, well pots or pans for sowing spores the soil should 
adapted for rookwork, a position where some be thoroughly cleansed from worms and other 
of the more procumbent-growing members of insects. Many growers go to 6ome troubleia 
the family are just at home. Apart from preparing a mixed compost, but this is quite 
any other consideration, the Purple Broom unnecessary. Some good loam pressed firmly 
is said to have played a part in the produc- into the pots, with asprinkling of sand,crocks, 
tion of the strange Cytisua Adami, whose and chaj-coal over the surface is quite equal 
Laburnum-like flowers are of a dull-purplish the best preparation that can be made, 
colour. This is reported to have originated xh<} crockfi and charcoal should funded 
In- grafting CyLtMis purpureu. on to a plant g n< . lf the po ta are well wsked i D «i« 
of the Laburnum. Strange to say, the ^ th « epor eVare sown very l.ttk .««!• 
flowers reverting o both these last-named • ... . ‘ mirv ,., d in 


up fine. If the pots are well soaked in water 
before the spores are sown very little water- 


u utnu wwm! . ing will be necessary, and in no ease should 

(often appear on the same specimen as the * eurtace be watered The seed-nets need 

intermediate form Adami.—K. 11. W. the surface be watered, ibe seed pote need 

_ not occupy valuable space. If covered with 

glass they may stand under the Btage, pro- 
vided light and warmth are sufficient. 
Although they should not be exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, it is quite necessary 


HARDY FERNERIES. 


A COLLECTION of hardy Ferns forms an lm- to give them the full benefit of all the light 
portant addition to a villa residence, and, obtainable. In sowing the spores it is better 
when tastefully arranged, the plants may be to BOW t} )inIy> for overcrowding is frequently 
made to assume as natural an appearance as tho caiMe 0 * f failure> It ie difficult to lay 
in a wild state It is very difficult to lay down rbl€ with wgar(t to sowing, for in 


down rules for the construction of a fernery, instances where what appear to be good 

so much depending on the position it is to re<J abundant poor result* ire 

occupy and the space at command. A shady, 0 » buincd whi f 6 with oth * r £, wh ich prod™ 
secluded nook— not one that can bo seen ’ . , .. ’ ■ 

from the window, of the house or from the 8 C or <’» «P»nngIy, there » no difficulty » 
flower gnrden-should bo selected. It should ff tlln S a 8°°^ crop of teedling*. From 
11 L 0 be sheltered from rough, boisterous Onychmm auratum. which produces «por«. 
winds. Moisture, too, is essential. Anything or what appear to be good eporea. in great 
like straight linos in the arrangement should abundance, it is rare to get a good batch of 
be avoided. If the space to be occupied be seedlings, while in 0. japomeum the fiperes 
long rather than wide, it should be broken apparently, very sparse, yet there is do 

up here and.there into miniature dells and difficulty in getting seedlings, 
recesses. The plants should in all cases be — 

allowed sufficient space to develop, and if the The Parsley Fern (Cryptograms!, crap) 
fernery could In- traversed bv a narrow path B row » frwl . v > n » suitable envirosnient, dciug 
so that the plants can bo examined it will be "<■*! "> » eharly and rather moist position 
all the better. If anv stones arc employed vsdiere the soil is loamy and rather gritty. A 
they should be placed in as natural a manner little peat is much appreciated by this in- 
as possible, and yet possess a certain amount teres ting Fern, and a few fiat stones placed 
of artistic arrangement. on the exposed side of the plants add 

Soil.- Anyone who has ever searched for materially to their well being. Formerly C. 
Ferns in their native haunts mu$l have crispa was common in the StewArtry of 
-noticed that, they do best in a light, sandy Kirkcudbright in a wild state; but it is now 
soil, and this mu^t. form the bulk of the almost extinct owing to the ruthless manner 
staple in which the Ferns nre to grow, in which it has been lifted and taken away- 
Ocoa-nut-fibre mixed with loam I hove found in most instances to die.—K. Bbight. 


The Parsley Fern (Cryptogramma crisp) 
1 grows freely in a suitable environment, (King 
well in a shady and rather moist position, 
where the 6oil is loamy and rather gritty. A 


answer admirably, the fibre retaining the 
moisture without becoming sodden. For deli¬ 
cate sorts, a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, 
ami loam, with a, dash of silver-sand, may 
bo made up ; but hardy Ferns will do quite 
well in good loam. 

Arrangement. In arranging the p’ants 
do not separate the evergreen from (he deci¬ 
duous kinds, but so dispose them that- when 
the fronds of the latter die down in the be¬ 
ginning of winter there would still remain 
some plants to interest the grower. Plant, 
therefore, in plenty, such as Blechnums, 
Scolopendriums, Polystichums, and Polypo- 
diums. In planting, take care to keep the 
crowns well above the soil ; but they should 
be made firm. Dwarf-growing Ferns with 
fine fronds should have the most sheltered 
nooks, and if any water exists in the fernery 
do not forget to plant the Royal Fern. 

C. P. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Liver of sulphur for spraying.-V ha' j 5 ^ 

correct proportion of water per ounce for oiiiun.’ 
liver of .sulphur for spraying to stop shot-hole luiigw 
on Peach and Apricot?— H. J. H. 

[If liver of sulphur (potassium sulp1p.de) b? 
used for spraying against shot-hole fungus. U 
should not be stronger than 1 oz. to 3 gallons 
or 4 gallons of water. We do not, however, 
recommend this for spraying Peaches, for 
the foliage is very likely to suffer damage 
by it. Ammoniacal copper carbonate is 
better, and can generally be used wi.li 
safety. It is made by mixing 5 oz. car¬ 
bonate of copper into a paste with a Mtie 
wate.r, adding three pints of the stronge-' 
ammonia, which should give a solution hiv¬ 
ing a deep blue colour, and then dilute the 
liquid with 45 gallons of water. Gather up 
all fallen leaves and burn.] 


RATCsTvn tt’frvq ail raiwn leaves ana ourn.j 

(RErfv to w L H I Tulip-fungus (V. Can'o, ,L-TW T* 

(UKply to W. L. H.) are attacked by the too-well-known Tulip 

The springtime is undoubtedly the best sea- fungus (Selerotinia parasitica). The spores« 
son for raising seedlings, as there is then less this appear to attack plants most easily 
risk of losing the young plants from damping they have been weakened by frost. 
off while in tljp'seed-pots, besides which they is known, but the fungus forms black, n* 
have time to get well established before the masses, called scleTotia, by which it ° ve 
following winter. To succeed in raising passes the winter. It would he well to 
Fern spores, it is of the first importance that move all decaying leaves os soon and wc 


masses, called /scleTotia, by which it ov • 
passes the winter. It would he well to 
move all decaying leaves as soon and a> c * 


• ern spores, n is oi tne nrst importance tnat move nu uecaying uo , 

the epores should be collected at the proper plotely as possible, dig up all ^ 


time, for Ferns are much like other plants in 
respect to shedding their spores as soon as 
ripened. Even with 6ome of the most pro¬ 
lific Ferns it is only when the fertile fronds 
are taken at the right moment that really 
good crops can be secured. Fern spores col¬ 
lected in the autumn are generally more 
reliable than those taken during the winter or 
early spring. Those grown in a rather drier 
atmosphere than is usually recommended are 
most reliable. In collecting spores of the 
slow’-grow ing and choice sorts it is necessary 


picieiy as possime, twg uy , 

clean them thoroughly of earth, and aes - 
for these little black resting bodies, wf^n 
vary from the size of a pin’s head to 
of a Pea. If it is desired to plant them ag*- 
next, season, a new site should hs cno9ft. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.'*— A'w Edition, 11 th, rrVU **' .a. ,ji*r 
tions of all the best plants, tmt.arn 
culture and arrangement, illustrated 
medium Sco, 15s.; post free, lot. 6d. ^ U 

Flower Garden ” map also « 

S vote., half vellum, H*. net. Of aU _ ^ lW [. 
from the office of Gardboxo lU#PSTa* T * ,> » ■ 
street, London, E C. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

5i _ 

, str . ; BLOOD-ROUT. 

fgjs beautiful plant should be hai’dy in our 
-ivv, fotmtn', but is‘not often been. I have had 
difficulty in dealing with both roots bought in 
0 iircountry ami brought from America. I have 
yr . no peat for it, but it seems to succeed in 
~ i; : r other soils, and perhaps some of our rerulers 
..:,t till tell us bow to deal with it. W. 

tiK: * ~ 

AMONG the hardy flowers. 

ai '" Thi Nootka Lupin.— This is a neat little 
* >r 'Xapin, which few people evidently know any- 
th ug about. This Lupin comes, I have been 
j 5 * k>ld, from the Nootka Sound in the far north 
•‘^ ■of America, and is interesting as coming 
liK from such a part, where I hardly thought 
*r: Lupins would have existed. It bears blue 
flowers, in nice spikes, on a plant from a 
foot to a foot and a half high w ith me. Then 
it flowers before any other perennial Lupin 
c: which I have ever seen, so that it comes in 
v-r nicely when we have not much of its cliar- 
r * 1 icter in the garden. When I saw it firs-t it 


coming. I had some in pats this year which 
were very slow, but they are showing little 
plants now. They have not germinated so 
freely as seeds saved from my own plants 
last autumn and sown as soon as they were 
ripe. They do best with me if sown shortly 
after becoming ripe, and I have a better 
proportion of seedlings. Of course, the 
trouble of keeping young seedlings over the 
winter is greater than that of packets of 
seeds, so that the drawbacks, as well as the 
gains, must be taken into account. 

Asperula hexaphylla.— This I saw in 
the shape of cut flowers in the house of a 
friend, and it was recommended as a good 
plant for cutting and for the flower border. 
It grows about a foot or a foot and a half 
high, has a number of neat little leaves, 
which are in whorls round the stems, and 
a multitude of small white flowers. I was 
told that it grew as well in shade as in sun, I 
and that is an advantage to many people. 
Some 6eeds bought this spring soon germi¬ 
nated. 

Hei.ianthemum Mrs. C. W. Earle.— I , 
see a writer says that this Sun Rose should j 
either be called Helianthemum amabile or 


A NEW VARIETY OF THYMUS. 

I have in my garden a variety of Thyme 
which I believe to be quite distinct and new. 
Kew has pronounced it a variety of T. 
chamoedrys, but I should be greatly interested 
to learn more definitely if it is an already 
known variety—known, I mean, to botanists. 
As a garden plant it is almost certainly new, 
and it is, undoubtedly, a very desirable 
acquisition. I came by it quite by accident. 
I was plant-hunting in Corsica in early 
I spring, cycling from Vizzabona to Ajaccio, 
and had stopped to have lunch at the head of 
the Vizzabona Pats. It was bitterly cold, 
deep drifts and patches of snovv lay around 
on the mountain slopes, and an icy wind was 
blowing. At a'bend of the road I scrambled 
up a stone slide to a fairly sheltered spot, and 
sat down upon a green tuft to eat. The 
hotel had given me the usual “sandwiches” 
—viz., a loose paper parcel tied with white 
cotton, containing hard-boiled eggs, an 
Apple, and a split roll enclasping slices of 
rather declamatory sausage. As I ate I be¬ 
came aware of a smell of seed-cakes. I am 
particularly fond of seed-cake, and was glad 



The Blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis) in Mr. E. A. Btnvles ’ garden at Waltham Cross. 


i a, P°° r an( l as I had a dry border 
! ; K ; u 1 ? ,t ! l " e11 to put it there. Though 
i„. r ‘ 'J 8 a-' 1 unusually dry month, it 

f suffered, and is flowering 
a * 1'ke this better than some of 

^ other and taller Lupins. 

io! a? 18 <JRANDI | ? tORA.—Is there not a good 
u, n . ^aggeration of this plant, which has 
Arthi* ° Ut nA an im P rov °d variety of 
if 1 ‘P’ n& ?. r albida? It looks to me as 
a, , rc if any, improvement on 

r, ‘ lld . l 7 ? ne > an( l I have been disap- 

»tch Ur 41 1 *’ ^ fl °" erS ar0 n0t 

fc V JW *L? 8r .P lal th «y can make any betier 
fi bril I ) ,e r ordinar y ones on a well- 
U 1 ar, J looking on my “large- 

wrxjintm '* wlt h «ome considerable die- 

i",m n Can this °" in s **>« 

whJLT U , r€d havin 8 l>e on a seedling? 
Anb-ff"l'*° has. grown this new 
r, “ ? n V' e hls experience. 

fwm u!ii Ea f R0M SEEDR - — Columbines 
» mln J ^eds seem to be rather slow of 

*oald havf’i a,K i 1 t lave thinking they 
Ii a ^ Cen hotter of a little .soaking. 
Mt«d !lr ,j uncertain when such seeds were 
•tinned - ar o ^^etimes pretty hard- 

- mus t he more tedious in their 


| venustum plenum. This Sun Rose was the 
first to come into flower with me this year, and, 
I possibly owing to the sunny, dry April, I had 
two or three blooms open before that month 
ended. It was quite a pleasure to me to s.e 
these fine crimson little flowers. They hold 
up their heads so well, and do not seek to 
hide their beauty, as do those of some of the 
other double Sun Roses. 

Iberis Little Gem. —Inspired by a note 
in this paper some time ago, Iberis Little 
Gem was bought, and is in flower as I write 
this, after having been in bloom for a con¬ 
siderable time. It is quite a lady’s plant, 
so neat is it, and should surely meet the 
tastes of others of the flower-lovers who 
enjoy a small plant we can either put on the 
rockery or plant near (lie front of the border. 
In some cases miniature plants are no im¬ 
provement on their original parents, but 
Little Gem should surely make a way for 
itself. It makes with me a beautiful little 
bush, neat, compact, yet not etiff, free- 
flowering in spring, and evergreen during all 
the vear. A worthy little plant indeed, and 
very well named is this perennial Candytuft, 
with white flowers. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 
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to think that the hotel had provided me with 
the delicacy. But not a scrap of seed-cake 
was there in my parcel. Yet I distinctly 
smelt it, and continued to smell it stronger 
and stronger every minute, until at last I 
found that -the green tuft I was sitting on 
was a species of Thyme, and a veritable dis¬ 
tillery of essence of seed-cake. With ouch 
good effect had I sat on that plant that the 
air was aromatic for yards round, and the 
smell followed me For the rest of the dav. Of 
course, I collected roots of this delightful 
herb, on whose fragrant green I had lain so 
heavily, and it now covers a bank in mv 
rock pardon, and forms a patch even larger 
than its parent. It would accommodate two 
or at a pinch three, for lunch. It is a very 
vigorous grower and perfectly hardy. The 
flowers, like those of so many of the Thymes 
are in dull crimson heads, but, of course the 
great attraction of the plant is its delicious 
aromatic smell of Caraway seed Th« 
slightest touch of it scents Qie hand with th« 
refreshing, pungent fragrance, and to walk 
on it is to scent the sir for yards around As 
a carpeter it ts a really first-rate plant, and it 
may be used for cloth,n 3 dry han^gj 
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rock garden and for planting in the crevices 
of old flagged walks. Some day I mean to 
plant a whole lawn with prostrate Thymes — 
the white, the crimson, tne woolly varieties, 
and this Corsican variety, too. Such a lawn 
might not stand much heavy traffic, but it will 
be delicious to walk upon and lie upon, and 
it will never need any mowing. There will 
be no turf in it at all—only a fragrant carpet 
of Thyme. Clarence Elliott. 

Stevenage. 

DAINTY GERANIUMS FOR THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 

The hardy Geraniums afford us an ample 
choice of flowers for the garden, but there are 
a few which are really rock-garden plants, 
and which never look so well as there. Some 
of these are choice enough for the most fas¬ 
tidious cultivator of alpine flowers, and are 
accepted by the keenest connoisseur ns first- 
class plants, unless, it may be, that he is a 
specialist in certain alpmes, such as Saxi¬ 
frages, and has no room to spare for other 
plants. 

Geranium aroenteum. — One of the 
choicest, the Silver Cranesbill, should be on 
almost every rockery in the land. It does not 
do well with everybody, it is true, but. a little 
consideration for its preferences will sur¬ 
mount any difficulties. It likes a dry position 
well up on a rockery, and prefers lime in 
some form. A little lime rubbish mixed with 
the soil will do wonders for it, and along with 
this some good loam, peat, or leaf-soil, and 
a little grit and sand, with a few small stones 
among this compost, will answer well. In 
parts of the country where the winter rains 
are heavy a sheet of glass overhead w ill be a 
help, but this is rarely necessary. A little 
soil put about the crow ns if they become hare 
will be helpful. As it is rather difficult to 
divide, as little division as possible should be 
attempted bv the amateur. It. grows about 
6 inches high, and has lovely silvery leaves 
and soft, rosy flowers wiih deeper-coloured 
vein in gs. 

Geranium cinereum.— The Ash-coloured 
Cranesbill, so culled from the appearance of 
its greyish leaves, is but little inferior to G. 
argenteum, which it much resembles in its 
general appearance. It is of about the same 
height, and bears flowers of a somewhat 
similar shade, and marked also with deeper 
veins. It is altogether an easier plant to grow 
than G. argenteum, and has no preference 
for lime, although I do not think that it 
objects to it. It" is a charming plant, which 
appeals to everybody, and may well be culti¬ 
vated even by those who cannot succeed with 
the Silver Cranesbill. It is amenable to the 
same treatment, but is easier to increase by 
division or may be raised from seeds. 

Geranium sanguineum.— Tbia is a well- 
known native on many parts of our coast, but 
its hue is rather aggressive for present-day 
taste, while it is not 60 neat by any means as 
the two already named. It is taller and more 
trailing, but is easily grown in any poor, 
sunny place, where it is much prettier than in 
a rich soil. I have seen thousands of plants 
growing in practically pure sand. The white 
form, G. 6. album, is a much prettier plant, 
which was found in Scotland, the whole of 
the plants in commerce being the progeny of 
the one discovered in one of the southern 
counties. It is a lovely flower, and excellent 
for the large rockery, though hardly com¬ 
pact enough for the choice rock garden. 

The Walney Island Geranium.— 
Botanists seem to agree that this lovely plant 
is simply a variety of Geranium sanguineum, 
though for garden purposes it is quite dis¬ 
tinct. Its name is often given in catalogues 
as Geranium lancastriense, but apparently 
its proper name should be G. sanguineum 
lancastriense. This is of but little moment 
to the cultivator, who has in this little plant, 
originally from Walney Island, Barrow 7 , a 
charming form, growing best in poor, dry, 
stony sou, and making a close growth of neat 
leaves and giving an abundance of blush 
flowers with deeper veinings. I have many 
plants in my garden, all from one which came 
to me many years ago, and have had the 

gitized by Google 


utmost satisfaction with this little gem. Why and the plants pricked out into a place into 
nurserymen 6ay it is getting scarce is a puzzle which a little gwd loam hag been dun. They 
to me, as in my garden there is no difficulty may then be left until autumn or spring be- 
in retaining it. fore being shifted into their final quarters. 

Geranium Traversi.—A glorified Silver Young plants secured from seed bloom tix? 


Cranesbill may be the most appropriate beet. Aquilegias last a long time 


description 'of Travers’s Crancsbi 


and are very suitable for vase and table 


Zealander, with rose or white flowers—for decoration. For town gardens the? are of 


there are two forms—but it is less hardy than 
ita European sister, and wants, in many 
places, at least, winter shelter from rain. 
Taller than G. argenteum, with finer foliage 
and with bigger and more handsome flowers, 


special service, and I recommend themtoaev 
who have not tried them.—T ownsman. 

8carlet in the flower garden.-Wuhoot 

doubt the most formidable rival to Zona] 
Pelargoniums, Begonias, or other older 


Geranium Travorsi may be said to be the scarlet-flowered plants is the Glory of Zurich 


summum. bonum of the beauty of this section 
of the race. A dry, sunny place, with some 
lime rubbish, will suit it best. It can be 
divided or raised from seeds. 

Geranium sessiliflorum.— It is a descent 
indeed from the rare beauty of Geranium 
Travers.i to this minute species, but it is an 
interesting little plant, hardly rising above 


Salvia, that can bo propagated 6o freely from 
cuttings, and which may be seen now at the 
florists in such quantities in 60-sized p.>, 
each- plant, dwarf, bushy, and carrying a 
scarlet-lined flower-scape, that it is no merer 
for surprise to find it lias become very popu¬ 
lar. It flowers very freely on old, dwarf, 
bushy plants during the summer, but young 




, , ~ ~ i * i n „ t*' or less, make literally a mass of scarlet ia 

*■*»"*, curK T ,ttl *7v‘‘ ,S ,V “ the autumn. It will 'take «*,- time to e„- 

but seldom catalogued by the nureerjman, „ , displMe thal favol , ritP , Paul Cruft 

who generally has a keen business eye for the p cl 7 nl ' um in ,h« earn,!™ of 

attractive. In this ease I cannot quarrel with thosc b >vho like £ soc in their M.. bta 
bun, but all the same, I like this dainty little of oo)our , f ^ BMS fc toned down »,« 
Cranesbill._ S^ARnott. c f a few white Swainsonias or ull 

ivrnn TPP avn T>vnr Ivc Antirrhinums, so much the better. Of all 

J\ ul A»3 A.v 1J lit, i ljitj <>. Begonias, none has given us richer eok>ur 

Phloxes as tub plants.— The culture of t j mn j ia « the double-flowered Lihmt 
spring and summer flowers in tubs is rapidly When that is blended with dwarf plwisof 
increasing in favour, and of later-flowering livery hue it makes a brilliant mass ol 
things amongst hardy plants, besides the best colour. Scarlet Verbenas, both from cut- 
varieties ot Chrysanthemum maximum, tj n gs and from seed, give good nu*:« of 
CEnotherns, herbaceous Lobelias, and early- colour also, though, again, better if t--ned 
flowering Chrysanthemums already rccora- down with some taller pale-hued forms or 


tings and from seed, give goad maw ol 
colour also, though, again, better if t-!ied 
down with some taller pale-hued forms or 


mended in Gardening Illustrated, Phloxes silvery Grasses.—A. D. 
are very effective. The special tubs of Oak g a j n an j growth.—Although there had 
and Teak are, doubtless, the best from an previously been very light showers, yet the 
artistic standpoint, but the initial cost is 6 p r i n g drought of April and early May 
heavy, and ordinary casks sawn ncross the nofc rca p v broken round London until the 
centre answer the purpose very well, and Jo inst., when at night, some mild, heavy 
last several seasons if the outside is painted f € ]j ? and the soil to a depth of tf 


(green is preferable) or oak varnished. Be j 0fust o j nc bes was thoroughly moisten^ 
somewhat sparing of holes for drainage, or Tbftt rJv i n f a U proved to be a great boon to 
the plants will dryout very 7 quickly. The after- „ ardener s j n enabling them to get the sol 
preparation of boxes consists of a thin layer broken on the surface and to allow 

of crocks, about. * an inch of rough ashes a minted seed-sowing and the planting out of 
thin layer of horse-droppings, and, for soil, wint€r Greens, Cabbages, Lettuces, wd 
three parts good loam and one of well rotted various oi t )€r plants to proceed. D*ns 
manure. The number of shoots may be re- bad j n€odod the rain, as, whilst deep-wot* 
stricted to five or six, staking out these a - * c or trees> or shru bs had greatlv 
little to allow plenty of room for the heads ^' from the winter rains, Gri>s 
of bloom. After treatment consists in keep- w * hallow r!M>tint?< von? soon fft!» 

ing the foliage healthy and vigorous, feeding the * ffoct J of a few weeks’ drought. Law* 
liberally as soon as the flower-spikes appear, ^ occupy large areas, and caa- 

and removing decaying flower-buds promptly ^ be ’ ^tered thoroughly, modi 

to give back buds a chance to come through. ul * T w can be. To nrienw 

Tf these things receive careful attention, the 1 d in H planting their flower-bed* for 
flowering season will _ be long sustained. * mer r he rain has come as a boon, 


to give back buds a chance to come through. w ot so can be. To fudenei* 

Tf these things receive careful attention, the 1 d in H planting their flower bed* for 
flowering season will be long sustained. th | Summer the rain has come as a too, 
Partial shade is beneficial during the hottest alth b the WO uld like to see more of it.- 
part of the day, especially in summers like . n B ; 
that of 1911. I have tried, in all, ab>out a A _._ * . . a; 

score varieties Three of the be?t for the The Prophet Flower (Arnebiaecl . 
purpose are Tapis blanc (white). Miss Pem- This unique among the hardy ** 
berton (salmon-rose), and G. A. Strohleim plants, and its tubular go.dcn-yellow flow 
(scarlet).—E. B. S. are freely produced in spring, and at \ivt- 

The Hooded Blue Violet _Viola eucullata. vaU during the early summer months. The 

or obliqua, of some, is but little cultivated at appearance of the blooms is much enhances 
present compared to what was the case some by *bc black blotches—five in number-upo 
years ago. No doubt its foliage is perhaps a eftch flovV€r > these gradually fading **« 
bit too plentiful for the quantity of bloom, but until they disappear. A. echioides gw**™ 
when seen in good condition, with the flowers 5n ordinary garden soil, and reaches a height 
showing well from among the leaves, it is bv a ^ >out ' 1 f 00 *- Occasionally I have e*n 
no means to be despised. At present there is Prophet Flower lalx>lled in colleciiow- 
one of the forms with flowers of striped blue correctly-as Macrotomia cch.oidc*. 

and white in bloom on one of my rockeries, ^ ut I prefer the name at the head of this 

and it is quite pleasing, though the Bpring note.— K. Bright. 

has recently been too dry for what is con- A hvbrid Primula (pane 30S).-For the Wornu* 
sidered a moisture-loving violet. I do not tlon J 0UT corr ^ on <fc nt ..‘I H- wh J> Kp 
think it ln« fi.in. i . i ° ,, 0t P acc 803- conccrtmin a hvbrid Prumilt betwn r. 

tnnik it has ever been bel ter during the Cockburniana and P. pulverukuta. I may W 
numher of years I have cultivated it than at hybrid was raised bv Messrs. Veikh. whopve 1 
present. In moist places, which it afferts nt Jh® name of Unique, and as such it may be to« *; ? 
home in North Ameripn it i auecis at n trade catalogs. It w.v given an award ^ 
tbnn u - : \ 19 Tnuch bl gg« r hy the Royal Horticultural Society cn MaySth.IX 1 .. 

inan ncre » but when it is from 6 inches to an< ^ ^ wo y^rs later an improved variety obtained t 

9 inches high, and has a number of flowers similar honour. The flowers, however, are bem id 

to* i«plM n i <aV “’ U “ b - V n ° “ Moseley ««-!*-»* 

of the newer Tufted Parties. The flower? ae 
columbines (Aquilegias).—From a Raw large and of good form, and freely developed «rj n 
ing made in April, 1911 I hnvo n t season. The length of flower-stalk i» a trait uj 

plants that are nna ° a number of their character which adds very materially to ^ 

i* tb^ Wf e Rowing for b.oom. Now val ^ of the plant. The colour h rich yellow ar.d 


by the Royal Horticultural Society en May 2Sth. !>• 
and two years later an improved variety obtaiafd * 
similar honour. The flowers, however, are tone in 
whorls.—X. 

Tufted Pansy Moseley Perfectlon.-T!ih * 
one ot the newer Tufted Pansies. The flower* 
large and of good form, and freely developed early n 
the seapon. The length of flower-stalk is a ut 


U ih w , 6ho '\ ul S [01 ' bloom. Now v *'}* ot the plant. The colour is rich yellow, w 

Z H feet time to raise them. They are next a,th< ™P h in tbe r.pring the blossoms are sligbi;! 
to no trouble, os all that is nece^arv- i 1 rft y«d, the rays as the warmer weather comes di 
the seed shall be ©own in nnv ^ ls tb at appear. For years past there has been a keen def.» 

- w sown m anv ordnmrv on the part of growers for Tufted Pansies that come 

into flower earlier than the majority, as really «tU 


eo l on Z T 6 ? Wn m an y ordinary garden ™ M o re 
1 ° n grol,nd re the sun can refeh it 


»^ring 
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VEGETABLES. 

I CULTIVATION OF CUCUMBERS IN 
FRAMES FOR AMATEURS. 

(Prize Competition.) 

The firs* essential in the frame culture of 
- Cucumbers is the material for the necessary 
. This should consist of about equal 

ffl parIS 0 f f red h stable-manure arid last season’s 

£ iV es, the amount required being governed 
fcj ijb bv the size of the frame to be used. For 
Wiw , QUBpIO' say die frame is 6 feet by 4 feet, 
tffofe: 1 For one and a half to two loads of 

uH-;:,-. manure and the same amount of leaves will 
be ample for a capital bed, that, if properly 
: inr will give a steady, lasting heat up to 

sliwfln , tic lime when warm weather may reasonably 
be expected. Having procured the materials, 
Mmfcv. ibout ihe middle ox March, which will be 
Lr *. . quite early enough, thoroughly mix them 

cal!'r: , together, seeing that the whole is nice and 
iir - moist, but bv no means wet. Throw the 
i b . manure and leaves up into a heap and let 
, Ihem remain so for, say, a week, then turn 


ifftlU 1 


w4- 


them, (lamping any part that has become dry 
as the work proceeds. At the end of 
another week repeat tiie process. This turn¬ 
ing and damping may 6eem a lot of unneces 
ary work, but it is of the utmost import¬ 
ance, the object being that all tho material 
should be in such a condition as to have 
the same appearance all through, then every 
part will do its proper share of the work. 
If, on the other hand, parts of it are wet 
while others are dry, fermentation will be 
imperfect, the heat will soon give out—per 
haps at the time it is most needed—and suc¬ 
cessful cultivation be quite out of tho ques 
lion. 

Formlvg the bed.—A t the end of the first 
week in April it will be about right to make 
op the bed. Begin by marking out the space 
1,1 8n open, but sheltered, place, if possible 
facing south. Allow a margin of 18 inches 
all ronnd oyer and above the size of the 
frame. Drainage is a most important point, 
and means must be used to secure it. For 
this it ia a good plan to place a common 
copse faggot in the middle of the bed. Hav- 
*ng marked out- the space, proceed to build 
np the fermenting material, commencing on 
the outside, keeping to the mark, and in¬ 
clining slightly inwards as you gain in height, 
h should be firmed with the Fork, so as to 
jnwe a fairly staple structure, but not 
aten or trodden down. When you have 
a foundation of about a foot, place the 
nggot m position* and continue to build 
until the whole of the material is built up, 
finishing °ff neatly and slightly higher in 
inidd e of the bed. Put on the frame, 
'er with the light, and allow it to remain 
°[, fiev ?. ra J days. By that time a n ce 
' armth will hare been obtained. Then put 
fiin i? «?wing the bed with from 
ches to 9 inches, the best compost for 
l 2 U ^ be,n 8 mellow, turfy loam, 
n shouh be in a state that I call comfort- 
‘ *° j * ouck —that neither too wet 

hr Jr dr - V ’ and bpoken U P fio that the 
S pieces are about the size of egg-s. 
' er 18 avoid anything of a 

j, av J rilnk nature, it j s a good plan to 
in diff* * 0r , four sWcks I’ll rust into the bed 
^ _ ijtrent places. Bv drawing these from 
nrettr tlR1€ ' <>l / enabled to ascertain 

tur ‘ n ac , curat ^ 1 y it« state ns regards mois- 
ill.u ^P^ure. This will have 

aiidfh!k 8 i U P tbe tbir(1 wc<>k in April, 
u , ^ should be in the right condition 
If f plants or for the seed to be sown. 
f-Hir wJ? 0n tbe ^ a,tter » ftow throe or 
*11 w!!' S , Ul * of the bed. If 

CsrcfnllJro ?, nd Moorish, well and good. 

Pot 1 ^ Vh 0?ie LTin-i are not required, 
agiino a and e ' row on as a safeguard 
'tam tkf Clde ^n‘ Suppose you do not want 

help \ friend ' 1 perhap6 come in ba,nd y 

°ut\lanu €Ver ’^ eeT1 .Welded to put 
*av,^ow i) and ^ tb ) nk tb ' 6 is the better 
month nr J 6 8ee , <1 * * m * l r in 8ina11 P°ts. a 
fin* L . ^ ek ? Previously, or about the 
coma>st Pi Mar £ b ns>ng some nice mellow 
or botuj „ j tbem in a warm greenhouse 
dated Wo *u w 50011 118 they have gerrai- 
* *«P them «p to the light, oftfify " 

Digitized by 


become drawn and weakly, and on no ac¬ 
count allow the soil to become dry, or it 
will give the plants such a check that they 
will never properly recover. If a nice, coxn- 
fortable temperature is kept up they will 
grow away, and soon become nice plants, and 
require a shift. Do not let them remain a 
day too long in the small pots, as starvation 
is fatal to success. 

Planting out.— If well managed, strong 
plants will be available when the bed is in 
a right condition to receive them. I like to 
plunge the pots in the bed for a day or so 
before planting out, so as to accommodate 
the plants, as far as possible, to their new 
quarters. If given proper attention, one 
good plant will be quite enough for this 
size frame. Shading will be required on j 
bright days, a light application of white 


wash on the glass being, in my opinion, the | f b ^make 
best thing for amateurs to use. Having ,n " nnr nA ‘ n ' tM 

started well with a good bed and a strong 
plant, the regulation of the temperature and 
moisture are the most essential paints. For 
successful cultivation the night temperature 
shoud not go below 60 dogs., and if it can bo 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Seakale.— One evidence of the slowness 
with which newer, or better, methods of cul¬ 
ture are adopted is found in Seakale culture. 
Still in myriads of gardens is the old method 
continued of planting roots in permanent 
beds, covering them up in the winter with 
pots or tubs, and coating these round with 
long manure and leaves to help generate 
growth and blnnching, and although very 
good Seakale is so obtained, it is a simul¬ 
taneous crop coming in all at once, and 60 on 
cut and over. Apart from the antiquated 
style of blanching shown, the practice is a 
most untidy one, and entails on the gardener 
a large amount of labour. How simple is it 
to raise a stock of even several hundreds of 
strong roots from seed or cuttings, to lift 


in good soil at any convenient tune, to ob¬ 
tain a crop of fresh roots and crowns whilst 
there is for blanching through the winter nil 
these trimmed but well-crowned roots, which, 
blanched a few at a time, will give a supply 
of beautiful Seakale over three or four 


grown, tliis better method alone should be 
adopted. It is cleanly, and much of the work 
of trimming lifted roots and making root- 
cuttings can be done under cover on wet days. 
—D. 


maintained at about, that point, so much the J months.^M herever Seakale is in demand, or 
better. While 80 dogs. by day is generally ~~ ~ * ““ "** 

regarded as perfection, on many days the 
glass will probably register a number of 
degrees above that, but with judicious ap¬ 
plications of air and moisture no harm will 
follow. Tt will be necessary to damp all 
woodwork and the bod at least twice a day 
if the weather is at all bright. This, how¬ 
ever, may be reduced to once on dull days, 
when it is probably best to damp down at 
shutting-up time. The soft water used for 
this purpose, and also for watering, should 
be of the same temperature as that of the 
frrune the plant is growing in. This is 
easily accomplished by having a vessel always 
standing in the frame, refilling as required. 

When the plants have made three or four 
true leaves remove the point of growth, and 
the result will be four or five strong side- 
shoots. When these have made four or five 
leaves pinch out their growing points, after 
which there should be no more stopping 
until you have a show of fruit. Tra : n the 
growths evenly all round over the bed so 
as to expose the foliage to the best ad¬ 
vantage, and avoid overcrowding, as this will 
only bring weakness, and, consequently, a Joss 
of good fruits. Stop each growth at two 
joints bevond the fruit, and regulate the 
number by removing all that are deemed 
superfluous, otherwise, by allowing a lot to 
develop at the same time, the constitution of 
the plant will lie weakened, the fruiting 
properties seriously impaired, and it will be 
difficult to bring it into bearing again, and 
then only after a considerable lapse of time. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 14th, 1912. 

Despite the nearness of the great Inter¬ 
national Show, there was gathered together 
on the above date a display of much excel¬ 
lence, if less rich in outstanding features 
than some of its predecessors during the past 
weeks, for the moment, the May-flowering 
Tulips held sway, dwarfing into a peculiar 
insignificance those of the old English florist 
type, which wore on view at the same time. 
Tliis, however, is as much due to the manner 
of showing as to aught besides, and while it 
is well that, the florist Tulips still fascinate 
the few, it is a thousandfold better—better 
for gardens aiul lietter for commerce—that 
those May-flowering Tulips should fascinate 
the many thousands who sec them from year 
to year. That they are of great value there 
can be no two opinions. Unfortunately, 
however, wo have not space to enlarge upon 
their greatness, no room to give them their 
duo meed of praise. As garden plants of 
tho highest merit, however, we commend 
them to all, confident that they will acquit 
themselves well if given fair play. For the 
rest, flowering shrubs and alpines were on 
every hand, together with excellent Carna¬ 
tions and much besides. Orchids and veget- 
Tf, on the other hand, the thinning of both aides were in the minority. Sweet Peas and 
fruits and growth is well managed, care . Roses were very beautiful, and displayed 
to remove all surplus fruits in a excellent cultivation. Novelties were not 


being taken 

young state, the life and bearing will be pro- I numerous, 
longed. As the season advances it may he markable, 
necessarv to cut. out all unfruitful wood, 1 
but the less of this the better. 

When in full bearing an occasional appli¬ 
cation of weak, clear liquid-manure will be ' 
beneficial, as will also a ton-dressing of some 
good chemical manure. I like to mix the 

artificial manure with several times its bulk j .. __ _ _ _____ 

of nice, fine soil, scattering it thinly and given to a collection of vast extent, but to , 
evenly over the bed and watering it in. If j a comparatively small group, rich in colour, 
dull, cold davs are the rule, air and water beauty, and novelty, and richer still in the 
must be applied with care. Avoid chills and excellence which characterised the oultiva- 

- 1 :— u —« wofr»Iifii 1 ow rm f.ho i tlon c f ^j ie va . v i e (j €S throughout. Despite the 

fact, too, that the flowers were greenhou.se- 
grown, there was still preserved to them 
much characteristic beauty wedded to a re¬ 
finement and charm not always theirs in the 
open air. In vigour, too, they were quite 


and, generally speaking, not re- 


Swcet Peas.—We have but to sav that one 
of the collections of these—that from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh—gained one of 
Ihe two lending medal awards granted on 
-this occasion to give our readers some idea 
of its merit and worth. Moreover, the high 
award of a Silver Gilt Flora medal was not 


stagnation, keeping a watchful eye on th 
state of the bed as regards moisture. If 
neglected, it often happens that, wliPe Ihe 
top soil is nice and moist from the da ly 
syringing, underneath it is ouite dry, a con¬ 
dition to which failure is often traced. 


Hard-and-fast rules cannot be laid down, remarkable, nnd for length and strength of 
If certain details are kept- in mind as to j «tem it is doubtful if we shall see anything 
airing and application of moisture (the most, better during the year. word of praise is 
important points), the amateur mud he p, the manner of their display, and if 

guided bv circumstances, and adapt his re- I consistent skill had been at work in the past 

sources to meet the situation. | weeks, consummate art followed to the end. 

There are many good varieties on the ' so . th a fc the race was not lost, as it were, in 

market, but, withal, for amateurs T think the last lap. Wo enlarge upon the all- 

tliat. a* good form of Telegraph will give, | round excellence of this exhibit, which cmn- 
perhaps, the best, results, provided seed has j tained such object lessons to exhibitor, 


been obtained from a reliable source. 

Wm. Tee. 

Victoria Cottage. 77e\/feshurg-road, 
|^N r eu?/wrf, I.de of W ight. 


gardener, and decorator alike. Some of the 
beat varieties were Dobbie’s Scarlet, Dobbie’s 
Lavender, G. Herbert, Melba (fine: salmon), 

Thomas Steven^ [SKlOl S AT 
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Miller (pale crimson-pink). Afterglow, in 
blue and purple, was conspicuous, an ex¬ 
ceptional colour combination catching the 
e-ye at every turn. Another good collection 
of Sweet Peas came from Mr. C. W. Bread- 
more, Winchester, in which Lavender George 
Herbert, Marjory Linzee (rosy-pink). Dusky 
Monarch, Duzzler (said to be the finest 
flame Spencer ever ofTered), and Mollie Clegg 
(a giant lavender-mauve Spencer) were 
among the more important varieties. 

Greenhouse flowering plants.— One of 
the more important exhibits under this head 
was that of a table of herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias from the St. George’s Nursery, the 
collection exceedingly rich in variety and 
the flowers well marked, though the plants 
were not characterised by great cultural ex 
cellence. They were, however, freely and 
abundantly flowered, their meagre habit 
suggestive rather of an eye to a good seed- 
crop following. The strain was a good one. 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London Wall, 
had a varied display of annuals and cut 
flowers of Dahlias, the latter quite out. of 
character at this season of the year. Mr. 
Vincent Slade, Taunton, Somerset, showed a 
collection of single and double-flowered 
Zonal Pelargoniums in varieties that “we 
know’ by experience are capable of produc¬ 
ing a far better display. Short steins and 
comparatively 6mall flowers do not denote a 
cultural excellence, which in those plants is 
so easily attained. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, arranged a capital table of 
well-grown plants in variety, including 
Salvia Pride of Zurich, Swainsonia ga’egi- 
folia and S. g. all>a. Hydrangea Mme. 
Mouilliere, Verbenas Miss Willmott (pink), 
Prince of Wales (violet), and Favourite 
(blue). Heliotropes Argus, Mme. Rod riq ues, 
and Mme. Andre wore also noted among the 
many good things shown. Messrs. Stuart 
Low arid Co., Enfield, had a miscellaneous 
exhibit of new Holland plants, Boron ins. 
Metrosideros, and others, Mr. Phillip 
Ladds, Swanloy, exhibited square blocks of 
Hydrangea Mme. MouiJHere, Erica ventri- 
cosa variety, with Salmon Paul Crampel, 
and Ambrosia Pelargoniums, among many 
plants. 

Carnations.—There were some parti¬ 
cularly fine groups of these, the most repre¬ 
sentative collection coming from Messrs. 
Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgnte, N. In 
this we remarked some very handsome vases 
of the crimson-maroon Countess of Latham, 
a large, fragrant-flowered sort that ie sure 
to become popular because of its size and 
freedom. Mikado, White Enchantress, 
White Wonder, May Day, and many of the 
leading sorts were seen upon this stand in 
excellent condition.- Messrs. Young and Co., 
Cheltenham, had another excellent lot of 
flowers, and here, again, a maroon-crimson 
—Duchess of Devonshire—raised by this 
firm was conspicuous in the centre of the 
group. At present, for fragrance and fine 
form, this variety is incomparable among 
crimsons. Hon. Audrey Neeld, White X cr- 
fection, and Mikado were, all good in this 
group. Messrs. All wood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, had an exhibit of Carnations in 
which flowers, art vases, and haberdashery 
appeared to play an equal part, and we con¬ 
fess to not admiring the mixture. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, arranged ex¬ 
cellent vases of these flowers, R. F. Felton, 
Baroness de Brienen, and Lady Alington 
being some of the more conspicuous. Plants 
of the Ma 1 maison-flowered Princess Juliana 
also attracted attention. From Guernsey, 
Mr XI Burnett sent some admirable flowers, 
notably R. F. Felton, White Wonder, Mrs. 
W B. Clodc, Pluto, Mikado, and Beacon, 
the whole being arranged with excellent 
judgment and skill. White Cliie-f is a superb 
kind that will be distributed next year. 

Flowering shrubs.— There were several 
good exhibits of these, that from Messrs. 
Wra Cutbush and Sons, Higbgate, N., being 
one of the more extensive Here we saw 
handsome masses of Rhododendrons Pink 
Pearl and White Pearl in conjunction with 
big flowering bushes of Azalea mollis in 
variety, Wistaria, Rambler and other Roses, 
Hydrangeas, and the like. Adjoining this 
was a select group of Lilacs, Acer*, and the 
graceful Wistaria multijuga alba from Mr. 


Charles Turner, Slough, the well-flowered 
plants of the last-named being very pleas¬ 
ing. Some of the Lilacs in this group, too, 
were very handsome, notably Marie Iveino ne 
(fine double white), Mme. F. Morel (a fine 
double dark variety), and Michael Buehilcr 
(of almost clear lavender-blue and of great 
size). Souvenir de L. Spath, single-flowered, 
has enormous 6j>ikes of deep vinous-crim¬ 
son flowers. It is, perliaps, the darkest of 
them all. Messrs. Paul and Sons, Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, had a wonderful collec¬ 
tion of Lilacs, some three dozen or more 
varieties being shown in fine condition, 
affording a splendid opportunity for com¬ 
parison, where, as in this instance, 6ueh 
representative material was staged. Among 
singles, Marie Legrnve (pure white), alba 
grandiflora, and Souvenir de L. Spath (with 
its huge clusters of deep vinous-crimson 
flowers) were the most effective ; and among 
double-flowered snrts, Marie Lemoine, Mme. 
A. Ohatenay, and Jeanne d’Arc were very 
fine. We have never seen these things more 
handsomely or effectively displayed. 

Hardy plants. —These, if we exclude the 
Tulips and flowering shrubs, were less 
numerously show n than on some former occa¬ 
sions, and there was a considerable falling 
off of rock garden exhibits. The group from 
Mr. (Jr. Reuilie, Keston, was, as usual, of an 
interesting character, such good plants as 
Ijewlsia Howelli (more reddish in colour 
than previously seen), Erinacea piuigcns 
(though not in flower), Calochortus Ben- 
thnmi (rich yellow), and Coronilla vaginalis 
being at once remarked. Crinodendrcu 
llookeri and Andromeda Catesbtei (with 
axillary clusters of erect, white, even-shaped 
flowers) were also in the group. Mes-rs. 
Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, Berks, had 
quite a good lot of alpine Auriculas in can- 
junction wi ll Phloxes, Oxalis enenphylla, 
and a fine, bold group of Trollius Grange 
Globe (one of the handsomest of its set). 
Messrs. Thomson and Charman, Bushev, 
Herts, associated with a pretty rockwork ex¬ 
hibit such useful plants as Ramondias, 
Haberleas, Trilliums (a.ll shade - loving 
plants), with Primulas Unique and Veiichi. 
Anthvllis montana and an exceedingly dwarf 
and pretty pink Dianthus D. subaeaulis were 
also noted in the group. Mr. James Box, 
Lindfield, showed Anemones of the St. Brigid 
set, also some masses of vellow-flowered 
Ranunculi, with Poppies and other plants. 
Mr. Amo.' Perry, Enfield, who appeared for 
the first time this season, had quite a blaze 
of the Oriental and other Poopies in which 
he specialises so largely, though of far 
greater interest, perhaps,'was the series of 
hybrid Irises, which formed part of the col¬ 
lection of the late Professor Foster. Tulips 
were also well shown. A basket of Lily of 
the Valley, grown in the open at Tulse Hill, 
w T as shown by Mrs. Cutter. Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech, showed Pyrethrum Queen 
Mary. Messrs. Peed and Sons contributed 
a bank of alplnes in variety, and which made 
quite a nice display. Misses Hopkins, Sliep- 
perton-on-Tharnes, likewise had a pretty, im¬ 
provised rock garden exhibit, with many 
plants of interest thereon. Messrs. G. and 
A. Clark, limited, Dover, Mr. L. R. Rus¬ 
sell, Richmond, and Messrs. W. and J. I 
Brown, Stamford, were all exhibitors of ' 
hardy flowers in variety. Quite a display 
of Spanish Irises, in the best-named varie¬ 
ties, came from Mr. R. d’E. Ray, Sutton 
Scotney, who arranged these flowers in 
vases on a wholesale sort of plan. Messrs. 
J. Cheat and Sons, Crawley, had a particu¬ 
larly nice bit of rockwork, planting it freely 
and well in the background with the choicer 
shrubs, and arranging colonies of alpines— 
Aquilegia cocrulea, Viola gracilis, Saxi¬ 
frages, and Incarvillea grandiflora and others 
—in the more prominent positions. Mr. M. 
Prichard. Christchurch, Hants, had a nice 
group of hardy-flowering subjects, dominated 
bv Seilla nutans in variety, Eremuri, Pvre- 
thrums, and Flag and other Irises. Incarvillea 
grandiflora, the creamy-flowered Rehmann ; a 
Henryi—not hardy, we presume—and (Eno- 
thera ovata were all remarked in this group. 
Mr. Leslie J. Greening, Richmond Hill, had 
a rockwork exhibit in a not good position for 
such things, though the planting was in¬ 
genious and of a varied character. Splendid 


Poppy Anemones, particularly of Royal 
purple and blue shades, came from Mam 
Reamsbottom and Co., Kings County, Ire¬ 
land. An exhibit teeming of merit and in¬ 
terest, chiefly of hybrid Irises from the late 
Professor Foster’s unique collection at Cam 
bridge, was staged by Messrs. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester. The majority were und:r 
number or with their parentage appended. 
All, however, were beautiful, some fantastic, 
others weird or grotesque, almost in quaint, 
unusual combinations of colour. There were 
others, however, as the bold and hand*>me 
pallida dalmatica, Mist, Queen of May. 
Canrice, and others. I. Susiana, I. filifolii, 
and I. Korolkowi Leichtliniana were all re¬ 
marked in a really delightful gathering. The 
Burton Hardy Plant Nurseries, Christchurch, 
Hants, arranged a rather pretty rock-garden 
exhibit, on w hich we remarked such good 
thing* as Primula sikkimensis, P. Yekein, 
P. Cockburniana,the brilliant-scarlet Ouraia 
cocci ne a, Lithosperruums, Edelweiss, ard 
others. 

R086S.—These were not numerously dis¬ 
played, though the collection from Messrs. 
Mount and Sons, Canterbury was ideal, and 
of some magnitude to boot. Great massrt 
of such as Mrs. J. Laing and Frau Karl 
Druschki were superbly shown; and, in 
smaller numbers, the handsome Phirisv* 
and orange-coloured Lady Pirrie also com¬ 
manded attention in a glorious lot of flowers 
Messrs. Frank Cant.and Co., Braiswick Ro* 
Gardens, Colchester, were the only other 
exhibitors of these flowers, showing the new 
velvet - crimson Edward Mawley, Evelvn 
Dauntesey (ploas-ing pink), Miss Alice de 
Rothschild (of almost Marechal Kiel colour 
ing), Lady Roberts, and many good Rambler 
and other nearly-allied sorts.* 

Tulips. -There w as a great feast of these 
flowers, the leading growers bringing of thrir 
best. The handsomest lot came from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., whose 
splendidly-arranged bank was the admira¬ 
tion of all. Variety, too, and colour were 
almost without end. In so large a lot 
can only select 6omo of the best, such w 
the golden-orange-coloured W. T. Ware (a 
cottage kind, the like of which we have never 
seen before), Black Chief, Velvet King. 
Clara Butt. Dom Pedro (superb in old god 
and bronze), Salmon King (of rich roe 
scarlet hue), and Baroness de la Tonnage 
were some others in this grand lot. Quite a 
good second to the above was the collection 
from Messrs. R. II. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, 
and here, again, the flowers were in superb 
form and great variety. Rich, t-oo, was 
collection from Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons, Limited, Belfast, and here wc noted 
Monument, Moonlight, In 2 lescoral>e Yellow, 
and Parisian Yellow. Clara Butt, The 
Fawn, and Rev. Harpur Crewe were, alike, 
meritorious. A new Tulip. Walter Winara, 
was exhibited by Mr. W. Win ana. Pluekley. 
Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, Dublin, put up 
a fine representative gathering, as did al» 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, and Messrs. J. Jefferies and Sons. 
Cirencester. We regret that space will not 
permit our giving these in detail. 

Orchids.— The collections of those were not 
numerous, Mr. H. A. Tracer, Twickenham, 
showing Cattleyas, Odontoglossuras, and 
Dendrobes ; Messrs. Hassall snd Co., South 
gate, N. t staging similar things with Onci- 
dume. De B. Craw-shay, Sevenoaks, had a 
bright and interesting lot of Odontiodas, 
showing great variety. Mr. R. G. Thw&ites, 
Streatham, had a nice lot of Odontoglossu®'. 
Mr. C. J. Lucas, Horsham, showed 
Cattleya Apollo (palest orange). Mrs. Nor¬ 
man Cookson, Wylam-on-Tyne, had 6-ontf 
nchlv-eoloured Odontogloss-um crispurn; Md 
from Sir Trevor Lawrence came the pW» v 
pink and orange-flowered Dendrobium L* 
digesi, which was much admired. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The only exhibits 
before this committee were Cabbages 
Asparagus from Wisley, and the some*na* 
unusual exhibit of a crop of Mustard gm ffn 
on an old doormat by Mr. A- A. Humphry 
122, Victoria-street, several crops hating 
previously been grown on the eame article. 

A complete list of the certificate®® 
medals will be found in our advertise® 
columns. ; J from „ 
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garden work. 


Outdoor garden.—It is rather too soon yet thinned. The plants t 
i" iWrlo plant out the realty tender things, but planted on the north si< 
tit light may be taken off all plants harden- cool po-sition. Lettuces 
ipg in cold-frames during the day and re- thinned, and some plants 
Lfboed at night for a, few days longer. We without disturbance, and 
itt never absolutely safe till the end of the placed between the rows. 
«ontb. With thousands of plants in small f asfc [ s a goo< ] Radish 
pots the watering is very heavy, and we shall \Vater the drills and sow 
i(Kffhd to reduce their numbers. Calceo- PnnMruafft , u 

Lobelias, and well hardened Zonal ®.° J . 8ervator y* ,^ ini 
IMuyoniume will be moved shortly—in foot, r ,1 )K - v ; and ! Je s l |oot3 
. KLiu .re going out now, and a lot ol f'.f™ ™ u ^ "owde< 

to stuff (Steels. Alters, etc.) may be 1°^’ \ fe "' ° th f 
■pitoted at once. .All spring flowers should jf ft . lo han R aKnlt l< ? tld 
fernered to a cool, shidy border, and the Baskets of hanging plant. 
M- top-dressed and prepared for the and baskets may be filler 
, aLrlwering things, ft is better to P lanta : Ba * k f* «“«* * 
well tread the beds after being dug over f 0I,e }*} well later. At p 
before planting anything, as the plants do brought on in the viner 
not late kindly to loo£ soil. There are " he . re ther f ar0 "? r " ,th 
positions in large gardens where a group of Azaleas arK 60,116 °f fj 1 ® 
iupet Ms can & placed, and tffo skme P lants ar « ov f r ’ and . «'» b 
may be said of sub-tropicals, though it is hous ? to . make their gro' 
better to wait till the second week fn June “ al , mnd ? ne « of other pin 
before these beds are planted. Groups of aiK . 01< ; r F*^ ar g° n 

Cannaa in sheltered places may be arranged W1 eoon be in bloom, i 
later. Climbers may be planted out of pole g la °cful plants when well 
on areli ee and pillars or on the trunks of abundant, and pink and 
trees, as a garden without climbers is too co ™ in S in . 8UCCess . , 1 on ‘ ] 
stiff and formal, though formality and flat- , not „ c f , ,, ’ as / 
naw are finding favour in some places again, colour well, but they do 
Plants in tubs and vases are interesting, and ^ ,€ or ' 

the rockery idea is growing, if a suitable P lar ! 8 require repotting, t 
position is chosen. Hardy edgings should do , 1 ^ * P r v er ^ubs * or 
be planted. I think the grev-llaved plants ^"8 cheaper, 

are coining up again. Such things as Ceras- °* n f xt ? lont ^ 1 some of tl 
tium and Santolina incana make very neat nm » plunged out in a si 
edgings, and are easily kept in order. The Stove (stock for Winl 
variegated variety of Euonymus radicans Most of the soft-wooded 
makes a neat edging. ” stufF must be raised in a 1 

Fruit garden. --Spraying with insecticides earliest cuttings of Poinset 
« «ry important work, and it is necessary ! n g- al >d further relays of < 
i» be in time. Those who object to use the takcn ' The best courae ,1 
arsenical washes may use paraffin or kero- ale , re . ad ^’ ,’J f° .V 35 ® 1 ? t H 
«« •mulsion, and there is much value in leaf-mould in thumb pol 
d «», ooft water which has stood in the sun ho ‘om-heat, and keep c 
a few hours and applied forcibly through Afterwards more out of he 
He garden engine, to be repeated in the and wh “ h«dencd a little 
evening occasionally in warm weather. It P 0 * 3 ' What applies to I< 
nil be an advantage, if the weather con- to "’Oj 1 ot the same class 
bnnesdry, to give a soaking of water to ?. taTt * d as “things in her 

Peaches and Apricots from time to time l 'T ln a ^arm-house, sh 

"hen necessary. The thinning of the young J 3013 a8 reqmred, and earl, 
rad* where thickly set should have alien ? a coo ( 1 P! t ; " 

»”■ « the fruits removed may be used for ( the ,eA t distressed, and n 
bds, even when small. All covers willlmve t l on .: CaJad.um. and G1 

hen dried and packed away, and this will d,, * ted , on , to , Iar 8 3r ft> t3 . 

gne more space for working at disbudding ^1°, ’ 

“ d -'Praying, but where Tobicco powder ha? stulT at " ,e last shlft ' 
wen ducted over the first insects there has Greenhouse (giving sti 
jot wen much trouble. There mav possibly may be. termed a growing 
#>me blistered foliage on Peaches in ex- forward plants for the coni 
powdI situations. Exposed walls can be pro- the present time it may be 
.Jed by wind-breaks of Reeds placed at goniums, Fuchsias, Balsan 
angles with the wall. The check of Kalosanthes, Perpetual Cari 


May 20th .—Finished thinning young wood 
on Peaches on walls, and gave the trees a 
good soaking of water. Planted a good bed 
of Brussels Sprouts. They were planted in 
drills and well watered. Prepared stations 
for Vegetable Marrows. The plants are well 
hardened and will be planted out and 
sheltered with handlights. Tomatoes have 
been planted out in vacant places on wa'ls 
and fences. Surplus plants will bo planted 
in open, sunny positions and trained to 
stakes. 

May 21st .—Pelargoniums and other plants 
sufficiently hardened by exposure will be 
planted out now as fast as possible. 
Window-boxes have been filled with Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums, Marguerites, Lobelias, 
and yellow Nasturtiums to hang down. Beds 
of Asters have been planted in reserve 
garden for cutting. White and mauve 
colours are the most useful. Filled wire- 
baskets with Ferns and various suitable 


'®f etab e garden.—In good gardens an J 

«el mada 10 < 3 htain a constant £ k 'f. ar . 

eceseion of French Beans, and plants in a Peas . 
P vliere a little varmth can be given ' 3 « 1 7.“« r 
close behind those in pots in the forc- fia > m " d “ 
g^koows. I have seen the climbing French , 

Mir out and trained over wires a . 

thn 8 , laS f:, come early, and when ® 

cm' u outside the plants indoors 

Th<» N ' €&re d out and Tomatoes planted. Work 
p ea? C0ur6e e «n He adopted where early under gl: 
dwarf ^ rown , M n ^ er fl-nd I have had cession i 

ooing well between rows of grower u 
ire j n a oool-house. When Tomatoes roots. V 
itanL ; u ea ^y in April the Beans can be measure, 
fkirUff n aox€s ’ M transplant very well, the root- 
m,DQe y 3 may be started in boxes and understo< 
tr«nrWi° U ^ m iddle of May into com par at 

Konn*« . T Jl ose w Ho planted Scarlet course, < 
wisr.n ( M i , farrow in trenches last and regul 

^ doeh? Un<1 .^va-ntoge of it, and will, importan 
it ' re P e ^l it again this season, espc- cropping 
u the soil is of a d rv nniwna nalnrh ' IV if.h hoa 


>rking in the tlark ; but when 
—its texture and drainage—are 
the feeding of the Vines is a 
[ Y easy matter. There are, of 
r matters, such as ventilation 
D n of the temperature, which are 
Overcrowding foliage and over¬ 
mire thought and judgment, but 
‘ well -nourished roots in a well- 
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Spinach. Shifted on Fuchsias to make apec-i in pot* has been roconijwndfd i- One half should Ik? 

niPHA far Ut** Klrwrwmin.T Tlii.in.>/1 turljf loam, broken Up U itll the hand*. but not *lft«<i. 

mens for late blooming. Ilunned climbere tho 7 oUw . r ha)f a mi ^ urc n f pent. crwd.rd charcoal. 

in conservatory, and replaced plants which ,, nfl ahout | b> lo lfie bushel of iron filing*. It U 
have ceased to be effective with plants from generally *uppo«*d that the blue c< lour Is due to soil 
other houses. Made a further sowing of which contains iron. 

Newly-mc.de rock garden (L. E. Keller) — Just 


Turnips, Lettuces, and small salad plants. 
The drills are watered and the seed sown in 
the damp soil and shaded with branches or 
mats. 

May fltth. — Used weed-killer on gravel 
paths when dry. Sowed seeds of Aral!a 
Sieboldi and Grevillea robusta. These are 
useful for decorative work. Shifted a num¬ 
ber of Dractona australis into tubs. They 
are useful for decoration when large and 
may be plunged out in the summer. Placed 


what might be plnntod advantnproudly would depend 
n<*f a little upon the nrrnngpment adopted, more par¬ 
ticularly in relation to the space* or pocket* allowed 
for tiie plants. Unfortunately. you pot* us no idea 
on the point, and any list of plants we might g.ve 
would he of the speculative order. In the somewhat 
extended arrangement to which you refer there 
should l»o room fur a ron-idcrable variety of plant*, 
the euccoM of which would dc|>end ns much upon 
their distribution as uj«in the right selection. We 
could, of course, generalise, and tell you that such 
genera a* Campanula. Anhrictia, 8.ixifrr.ua. Aly.--.sum. 
Polygonum, Sedum. Achillea, Columbine, Phlox, and 


port to prevent loss from wind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


nmall uhalro* vnniia TL v,-* others could Ik* drawn upon very hugely for the pur 

small stakes to secure >ouiig shoots oi noses though thin would not 1* of a helpful nature. 

budded la.*4 year, and winch will need sup- Even though you had a comprehensive hid of plant* 

Im fore you. a knowledge of their habit* of growth Is 
highly desirable to prevent confu-x n. It i* possible, 
ton, that you require free-growing subject* of a showy 
character only, and if you will give us M>n>c idea of 
your requirements we will endeavour to comply with 
your request. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Manna Ash fFrnxInus Ornu*) (F. C. Jlnrrop) 
—This is the name of the specimen you send us. It 
is a native of the Mast and Mediterranean regions, 
and there are several varieties. II is an effective 
and hardy Ire** in England, and even —a* In your case 
—in London garden* it ie effective and hand-ome. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening jree of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 

77, Fumival-street, Holborn , London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Pen usher. The 
name and address of the sender are. required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, ,4 s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt 
H ? e do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All u ho wish their plants 
o be rightly named should send fair 
each—the stem, leaf, /fairer, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. 0) 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and site of^ the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. U’e have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases formed fruit, due probably to bad retting. 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake ~ 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


FRUIT. 

Tigs falling (.4. S. V Kindly mt what you 
mean by “a tank’ In which y«»ur Fig tree is grow¬ 
ing Have you made any provision for draiuape, ns. 
if not. wc fear the soil hg« gut waterlogged, hence 
the yellowing and the falling of the Figs'.' It may 
he that the plant I- growmg too strongly. In which 
case the only thing to do is to root-prune it. 

Raspberries failing (.4 B. SI ) Kindly send us 
some further particulars as to your treatment of the 
Raspberry-bed you refer to. Ihd you rut out the old 
caties after fruiting la-1 year. and. if so. how many 

be ri g h,lyn am rd ,hou,i send Jair o, £ &»+ .KliT.',1® 

*— — ** ' ,,,AW “ t.ited condition, due probably to l:v k of fieipne. If 

you will kindly give u* the information we ask fur, 
we will then do our best to help you. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beans falling (//. .V f? ). It is not at all stir 
pn«mg that ynnr Bears fail when the poor roil in 
which you grow them i* taken into account. It is of 
the poorest description, with no fibre in it. and quite 
umsuited for plant growth. Another probable reason 
is that, if wc may judge from the plants you tend us. 
they ure far ton thick, this causing them to be 
spindly and wo«k. The Strawberry is only a mal 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 



The Violet Cress <Ionop*idium acaule) (F. S. f.V 
— Thia will grow aimowt anywhere, and we cannot 
understand your failure with it. Yes; the plant* 
will bear transplanting. Lift the seedlings in little 
tufts, and prick them into 48 pots, or, If yon have a 
rock garden, into a vacunt space theriou. It eow* 
Itself freely. 

The white-fly (Alcurodoe vnporjaorum) rF. W. P ). 
—This i* very troublesome to destroy in greenhouses. 

It may be killed by Tobacco-smoke, and ns the in 
sects are on the backs of the leave* it is very diffl 
cult to reach it in any way else. The plants attacked 
may, with advantage, be syringed with kero^ne emul¬ 
sion. GUhurst compound, Tobacco-water, or any mild 
insecticide. 

Watering plants (Mitt Cunningham ).-The soil in 
the pans is best watered and allowed to drain lie^ore 
sowing the seeds. Cover with a sheet of glass, and 
shade until the seedlings appear, when the alluding 
should be removed, and the plants gradually exposed 
to light aud air. Greenhouse plants are t»est watered 
in the winter in the morning, and In the summer 
months in the lute afternoon, but no hard-and-fast 
rule can he laid down. The best way is to carefully 
examine each plant, and water when necessary. 

Acacia lophantha (Mottonian).—This plant I*. as 
a rule, used Tor dotting through large beds of Pelar¬ 
goniums and Verbenas, its graceful habit of growth 
and Fern-like foliage effectually relieving the glare 
of such plants. It is also a capital plant for green¬ 
house or window decoral ion. uniting In its habit the 
delicate green of the Fern with the graceful look of 
the Palm We should advise you to use your plants 
in the flower garden. Plants of the size you mention 
can easily be had in C-inch pots, and arc then very 
useful as indoor plants. 

Ten-week Stock damping (C. B. TJoward).- 
Your stocks are suffering from what is known as 
•• damping," which often happens because the growth 
is too slow owing t-o the want of ample light and 
sunshine. Try dusting the plants with sulphur, and 
do not water for a few days. We should advise you 
to at once sow thinly in a pan. The seedling* can 
remain in the pan until they are strong enough to be 
handled, when they run be pricked out thinly into a 
frame, and remain there until you plant them out 
where they are to flower. 

Blue Hydrangeas OFm. Davey).— These are very 
popular, but there is always a large amount of un¬ 
certainty about obtaining the flowers of the right 
colour, even when, as far as our knowledge goes, we 
adopt what Is considered the best means to secure 
the object in view. The following compost for plant* 


Cropping a garden <G. G. C.).— You give u* a 
very meugre li*-t indeed of vegetables you have put 
into your garden. You stem to have neither Parsn ps. 
Carrot*, Onions, nor lb-et, and in your northern dis¬ 
trict it ehould not lie too late to make sowings of 
these yet. Later you should plant out in a warm 
position Vegetable Narrow plants, and against a wall 
or fence Tomnto plants. .More Peas may yet be sown, 
and once a fortnight just two or three sowing* of 
Dwarf Kidney llealts. Spinach, if desired, can 
he sown, a* also can Lettuces and Radishes fre¬ 
quently. Your primary crc|*, to get out later, must 
be Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Brussel Sprout*. Savoy 
Cabbage*, and curled Kales. These are all hardy, 
and of the utmost value as winter products. White 
Turnip seed should be sown in small breadths, once 
in three weeks, up to the end of August. Asparagus, 
Seakalc, Khubnrb. and Celery are all first-class garden 
vegetables, but med special knowledge to grow them 
successfully. However, you will c that of later 
crops you have a wide selection of which good u-e 
should be made. 


NAMES OR PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.--/. Reginald. Bycro/f.-Tbe 
Judas tree (Cercis 8i?»quajtrum). --Ret. J l XfUdl. 
—We cannot, without eotnpxriwn, undertake tojuro- 
late-flowering Tulip-, the varieties being to Dt/m-.rou 
and so much resembling each other—it. B. C«ur»j 
— Specimen with greenish flowers i* the Spurge 
Laurel /Daphne Laurie In>; the other, which had qu t-e 
fallen to piece*, is evidently an Azalea. Ate should 
like to have another MncifUen.—.4. f«*a*a.-l, 
Photinia aerrulata; 2. The Bird Cherry iTnmta 

Padus).-Sigma.— 1, Cedrus atUntica; 2,’Cup^ia 

(Ketinospora) pi-ifera plumo-a.— J. If.-Scills per;- 

viana.-F. //mop—The Manna Adi (Trihita 

Ornu#). See note ea this pace.— IT. Hm/uIm.-I, 
The Mountain Knapweed (Cmtaurca mootanih 
Ceutaurea montana rubra; a, Staphyle* rolcblci — 
Angelina. — Seilla peruviana 

Name of fruit.- taon.-Apple*: Well preterved 
fruit* of L?mon Pippin. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Geo Coouvo and Sons. Bith.-fom hi Pen. 
Clrmuti*. etc.: Lift of Brddinq Plnnii. 

Wm. PHlLl.lP*. 138, St. Michael* HU, Bridal.- 
List of Fertilnrr*. 

A. P. Joiissvin, Btoceferry, Hull.—Lilt of ffrfrt- 
houses, etc. 

ARTIU'R 8. RfTcniE AND Co.. High street. BeHn‘ - 
Aummcr List of Bedding Planh, Gtrdrn Rtqtmlti, 
Bte Appliance* for IM2. 


Book received. -E. 

Woivd, Kent, booklet re 


A. White, LtJ., P:4d*i 
* Ahol ” Specixlitie?. 


PICTURES OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 

We offer each month, from 
now to October, a First Prize of 
a Guinea for the best photograph 
of plants In rooms, or groups for 
Indoor decoration. 

The photographs should be 
silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless, feeblo photographs 
cannot bo reproduced with any 
advantage. Post • card photo• 
graphs are also useless. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


.4. B. M.-We do not know the Broccoli to which 
you refer. See reply to “ II. K. Tuppcr,” in our l#*ue 
of May 18th. page 31*. - South Stafford. —8oe article 

on " Hippea*truniH." In our i-Mie of May 11th, page 

294.-John Stidninn —Certainly syringe your tree* 

occasionally after the fruit ha« set. and if the 
weather i* dry water freely over the manure, so na to 
wash the goodm-* down to the root-. The Straw¬ 
berries, Kaaplierrle*. etc , may al*o receive frequent 
supplied of water if the weather is at all dry. The 
last part of your query w as answered in our issue of 

March 18th, page 314.- A. T.— Anything In the way 

of decayed manure or leaf-soil will answer for mulch¬ 
ing, and if the weather is dry, water freely. 2. Cut 
the bents off with a #eythe before using the lawn 
mower, which will, if used weekly, keep them in 

check.-.4. It. C .—Any hardy-plant nurseryman 

could supply plants of Nepeta Mussini.- Seencrof t. 

— You will find an article re growing Raspberries in i 
our is#ue of November 19th, 1910, a copy of which ! 
can be hud of the publisher, pest free, for lid. In 
the i.«aue of July 8th. 1911, page 400. tliere is a reply 
to u query re Rasplierries, which may meet your 
case.— -M. T. B.—You may cut your Aucubas at 
once. In the event of dry weather following, give 
the plant# a good mulch of rotten manure, and water 

£*ly* They will soon break Into growth again.- 

B A. Lanc ».~The failure Is evidently due to the age 
of the plants and the exhaustion of the toil. In order 
to guard against such failure happening, it is advis¬ 
able to divide the plants frequently and give the 

pUnt# some fresh soil-J. D. A.— Your Irises have 

been attacked by a fungoid disease. Bee reply to 
Mrs. W. Duro Uoare,” in our issue of May 4th. 
page 286. * 
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COST 
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want in the garden at pncea and iu quality »' u 
you. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The variegated Kerr la is blooming with 
great freedom this year; in' fact it is simply 
smothered with its small single blossoms. My 
plant has been in position some fifteen years, 
and is now only 4 feet high and as much 
through, which shows how 6low of growth it 
is. In rich soil it would grow more rapidly, 
but it would not bloom with so much free¬ 
dom. It is a good thing for small gardens, 
or where the soil is light and poor.— 
Byflrm. 

Sweet Peas in blodm.— My first Sweet 
Pea blooms opened to-day, May 13th. Is | 
rot this remarkable, and indicative of a 
peculiarly early season? The varieties are 
Asta Ohn and Etta Dyke. These were 
planted in October and wintered in a 
draughty old, cold greenhouse, and planted 
oot a month ago. I lost several boxes 
through February frost; being damp the 
roots got frozen.—J. H. Rees, liclpringham 
• oarage, Lincolnshire. 

Iris Susiana.—This is now in flower here, 
h has been planted nine years. My 
empl°y €r is delighted with it. It is planted 
on the eouth slope of the rock garden in very 
poor soil, and has had no protection what- 
winter. It bears three large and 
wightful flowers. I have a dozen other 
pianted two years ago. These have 
not flowered, though they have had every 
and protection. The tree Pteonies have 
grand this spring.— Charles Oakford, 
I'llf ^ ar< ^ cnt > Boulton Priori/, Fair ford, 

Oelacour’8 Japanese Hawthorn (Raphiol- 
P* Delaoouri).—These shrubs generally do 
... ,, JTe *°il or country, having here 
r T a half-dead look, but Delacour’s 
apauese Hawthorn has stiff little leaves, 
bmra r. 8 ? 1 . tbe y would face any winter, 
ariA n 8boot *> ai, d abundant rosy buds 
W 0 ° rS ?T €n on 6mab plants. The young 
m v jn_ j. re ! lbe tbo ^ of an evergreen oak, 
Kvid L h! P u Dt i. a - di6t ! nct bronz y nwe. It is 
that ** !9? rid rais * d in France, and in 
case ^ than its parents—a rare 

-AW?” Cr#p in thB south 01 Scotland. 

p*. P rl * ° Ut 01 dan S €r from frosts, the 
IT# sot as it would be a record. 

d‘l B of. the beet I have any reeol- 
orr-hird ’‘"1 1118 4< ) ua *'>' good on all trees, 
f'terallv iS”’ *n‘ '■ arieti< « bein 8 

and vicomuJ • e Kl11 necessitate early 
choice LriM lnnin i g ’ a11 eventft among 
10 PUTiblp but wiU be disposed 

the trouble entailed. The 

10 protect ths 0 :^- 8 r° f foba 8 e do much 


^*ai,BElOHT Ung frUit fr0m late frosta ’~ 


ti 


4 ul t l K, '« r,kroon -i" 

^roelf'V, & I?I erence to Tulip 

^ntthe W * differ, but this is 

variety I should think of grow- 
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ing. and it is strange that a flower of such 
crude colouring should lie so popular. Lot 
anyone compare the effect of a bed of 
Keizerskroon with that of a bed of Dusart, 
Prince of Austria, or Pink Beauty, among 
the early kinds, or of La Merveille or Orange 
King, of the late varieties, and I do not 
think he will want to grow Keizerskroon 
again.—C. W. Caulfield, Stanford-le-Hopz, 
Essex. 

Wallflowers.— It is curious the way the 
dark-coloured kinds have behaved this 
season. The flowers of a very large per¬ 
centage of the dark kinds have come striped 
with yellow. I notice this in stocks of 
Vulcan and Blood Red. I believe it arises 
from the drought of last summer. The 
flowers of the plants that are very vigorous 
are of the most lovely rich colour, while 
those that are stunted and starved-lcoking 
produce striped blooms. Recently, I heard 
through a seedsman that he had had many 
complaints. Have other readers had the 
same experience?— West Surrey. 

May-flowering Tulips.— Probably owing 
to the favourable conditions for ripening ex¬ 
perienced last year, and perhaps partly to 
the mild and genial spring, May-flowering 
Tulips are earlier than usual. T. Gesneriana 
major, as usual, is particularly fine, and, 
of the many varieties, Enchantress, Loveli¬ 
ness, King’s Court, and Calliope are worthy 
of note. The last-named, a beautiful silvery- 
pink, in a large group is very striking, the 
erect stems, almost 2 feet in length, carry¬ 
ing superb heads. T. retroflexa adds a wel¬ 
come shade of yellow, and the Parrot Tulips, 
for richness of colouring, leave little to be 
desired. T. fulgens, in large clumps in the 
hardy borders, is already showing its vivid 
colour, and, altogether, the display of these 
late-flowering Tulips is noteworthy.—K. B. T. 

Tropaeolum azureum may be seen occa¬ 
sionally in good condition, but it may also 
be classed among neglected plants. It was 
introduced from Chili in 1842, and probably 
had its period of popularity. It seems 
strange that a plant of such distinctive beauty 
should ever have been consigned to the limbo 
of obscurity, but even in my young days, 
when I had much to do with the big London 
and Continental flower shows, I never came 
across it. Although my knowledge of indoor 
plants was extensive I never heard of it until 
I came across a couple of plants in the Royal 
Gardens at Stuttgart. Later on I found it 
fairly plentiful at Messrs. Haage and 
Schmidt’s, at Erfurt, and brought home a 
couple of bulbs from which I raised a good 
many seedlings, some of which showed a 
slight variation in colour.— Byfleet. 

Clematis for the house. — I am an 
abandoned lover of Clematises, and thought, 
so far ns 1 already knew’, nothing could add 
to their charms. ' But I have just had the 
pleasure of arranging the new rosy form of 
C. moniana with the old form on the table. 
It forms the most graceful combination I 
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have seen ao far this yenr. The flowering 
branches are gathered free and long, and the 
mixture of white and rosy blooms is charm¬ 
ing in effect. Clematis flowers also live a fair 
time in the house, and hang down from 
mantelpieces and such surfaces for a long 
time in a peculiarly graceful way. The ones 
I have tried in this way, apart from the mon- 
tana forms, are those of the Viticella section, 
but cut in free branches failures are rare 
with all kinds if a fair amount of woody fctoin 
be taken with the flowers.—W. 

Hardy annuals-sowing too early.— It is 
generally advised that the bulk of annuals 
be sown not Later than the middle of April, 
in order that they may bloom towards the 
end of June—a time there is no scarcity of 
flowers. While annuals are very handsome, 
many of them are very fleeting, and rapidly 
become untidy. When they begin to show 
signs of deterioration they are, as a rule, 
cleared out; consequently, their stations are 
vacant throughout September, and, indeed, 
until the end of the season, just when bright 
clumps of annuals would be appreciated. 

Last season I deferred sowing Shirley 
Poppies, Mignonette, Nemopliila, Saponaria, 

Eutoca, Clarkias, and Godetia until May 
15th, and had every reason to be satisfied 
with the result. These subjects saved the 
situation to a certain extent, as, owing to 
the drought, many of the border plants 
bloomed prematurely; and this year I am 
repeating the experiment on a more exten¬ 
sive scale.—K. B. T. 

The Scarborough lily In bloom.— It may 

perhaps interest some of the readers of 
Gardening Illustrated to know that. I 
have at present, May 10th, a Valotta in 
flower. The bulb is three years old—that is 
to say, I took the bulbil off one of mv other 
plants three years ago. The bulb is at pre¬ 
sent exactly 8 inches in circumference at 
the widest part. This bulb received exactly 
the same treatment as many others, which, 

I may here remark, were taken from the 
same stock, which treatment was fairly rich 
soil and a minimum temperature of 40 decs. 

Whether this bulb will flower early next 
year or not I do not know, as this is its first 
year of blooming. I presume it is a freak, 
or, perhaps, one might call it a sport. 

Would it be worth while experimenting with 
the young bulbs produced from this plant 
to see if it were not possible to raise an 
earlv-flowering Valotta? Perhaps some of 
your readers have had a similar experience. 

—Henry Hill Brownrigo. 

Late-keeping Apples. -Even the best of 
late keepers, whilst retaining a nice plump 
appearance and firm flesh, yet seem by the 
late spring to have lost most/if not nil, innate 
flavour. I have been using, and still hnve, 

Annie Elizabeth very firm and fresh, though 
these fruits were gathered early last October. 

They both eat and cook well. Several collec¬ 
tions of well-kept Apples may be seen at the 
International Horticultural Exhibition now 
being held at the Royal Hospital, Chel£a, 
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but their edible qualities are of doubtful 
value. We are now, in shops and stores, 
almost entirely dependent for good eating 
Apples on New Zealand fruits, but these are, 
of course, dear. Generally it is of little use to 
expect real table quality in Apples some 
eight months after they have been gathered. 
Our existing varieties do give us a long sea¬ 
son—the longer the better the fruits are 
finished on the trees and then wintered. 
Thus we have every inducement to grow good 
late keepers as well as midseason ones, thus 
helping to prolong the winter supply.—A. D. 

A pretty yellow-flowered Rose (Rosa 
Hugonis).—Amongst the many hardy Chinese 
shrubs that have found their way into 
English gardens within the last twenty 
years, Rosa Hugonis has made many friends. 
Opening its blossoms during late April and 
early May, it is in advance of most species, 
and ivS effective either in shrubbery or Rose 
garden. A mature bush may be 9 feet or 
10 feet in diameter, and 7 feet or 8 feet high. 
Its small leaves are of a pleasing green, 
whilst amongst them the soft-yellow flowers, 
each 1^ inch to 2 inches across, are borne 
with great freedom. R. Hugonis, however, 
does not always appear to assume the same 
habit, for whilst some plants develop into 
rather dense bushes, others have a much 
lighter and looser character. The latter type 
is the more free-flowering, whilst, the former 
produces the more perfect plants. Requir¬ 
ing no elaborate method of culture, it may 
be grown with no more attention than the 
ordinary Sweet Brier. Division of the 
clumps forms one means of increase, whilst 
layered branches and seeds may also be used 
to increase the stock.—D. 

Apple Northern Creening.— This is another 
of those good old late Apples which cannot 
be surpassed for keeping qualities. It is in 
use at the present time, and cooks splen¬ 
didly. Those who like a brisk-flavoured 
Apple for eating will find Northern Green 
ing very palatable at this time of year. I 
has a white, juicy flesh, and is very agree¬ 
ably flavoured. During the past ten years 
this variety has never failed to bear. It may 
be cultivated either as a standard, bush, or 
pyramid, the trees yielding equally ns freely 
in one form as another. The habit of growth 
is what may be termed upright or compact 
but with proper attention to pruning and a 
little assistance in the way of training the 
heads of the trees can be kept sufficiently 
open for sunlight to exert, its due and bene¬ 
ficent influence on the fruit. In these days, 
when there is so much seeking after some¬ 
thing new and novel, the merits of these good 
old Apples are apt. to be overlooked. My 
faith in many of them, including the one 
under consideration, is so great that were I 
about to plant a new orchard I should not 
hesitate to include them among the varieties 
selected for the purpose.—A. W. 

Two beautiful Cacti. — Speaking from 
memory, it will, I should say, be necessary 
to go back many years for a parallel to a 
couple of Cacti being given awards of merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, as hap¬ 
pened at the meeting on May 14th. Both of 
them were exhibited by Mr. A. Worsley, of 
Isleworth, and both were very much admired 
by the numerous visitors. The first—Phyllo¬ 
cactus Coopermanni— is, as indicated by its 
name, a cross between the brilliantly- 
coloured Phyllocactus Ackcrmanni, an old 
species, introduced from Brazil in 1829, and 
the creamy-white Phyllocactus Cooperi. The 
variety Coopermanni is a magnificent flower 
of an orange-salmon colour^ tinged with 
scarlet and shot with violet in the centre. 
The flower is very large and the petals un¬ 
usually broad. The second to gain the award 
is Cereus amecamensis, presumably a true 
species. It is apparently of a rambling habit, 
a shoot some 4 feet or so in length being 
shown. At one joint there were four buds 
and one expanded bio m, and at the other the 
same number of buds, 60 that it would appear 
to be unusually free flowering. When ex¬ 
panded the bloom is of an absolutely pure 
white, except a slight green suffusion in the 
centre, and a diameter of 8 inches or 
9 inches. The petals are unusually pointed, 
feeing two such charming flowers as these 


makes one wonder why Cacti are now so 
rarely met with in gardens, probably because 
they are not suitable for cutting, as this is 
the standard by which, at the present time, 
everything is judged.—X. 

Double-flowered Tropaeolums.— Some of 
the double flowered forms of Tropoeolum 
majus are free - blooming, quick - grow ing 
climbers for the greenhouse. At Kew just 
now the variety Crippsi, whose flowers are 
yellow marked with scnrlet, is very effective 
as a rafter plant. While it is of quick growth, 
it is by no means coarse, and when the 
twining shoots are allowed to grow naturally 
it has u decidedly pretty effect, and continues 
to bloom throughout the entire season. There 
are others of this class, of which the best 
known are, perhaps. Beauty of Darmstadt 
and aurantiaca plenissima, both of which are 
equally suitable for the snrne purpose as the 
above named. These Tropneolums are propa¬ 
gated from cuttings, honcc they never grow 
so vigorously ns seedlings. For draping the 
roof of a greenhouse, or for similar purposes, 
this is a considerable advantage. For winter 
blooming the single-flowered forms are pre¬ 
ferable to the double ones, and in a green¬ 
house where a temperature of 50 dogs, to 
60 dogs, is maintained they will bloom 
throughout the entire season. Before zonal 
Pelargoniums were for winter flowering 
grown so much as they are now, these 
Tropmolums (forms of '1. Lobbianum) were 
extensively cultivated in order to supply cut 
blooms.—X. 

Magnolia Soulangeana.— Two bushes of 
this hybrid Magnolia have been beautiful for 
several weeks past, the last of the flowers 
having faded within the past few days. 
Ow ing to the bushes being sheltered from the 
north and east., the frosts which occurred 
during the second week in April inflicted but 
little injury on the flowers then open, and 
then it was the edges of the petals only that 
were slightly damaged. These two examples 
have in previous years always yielded a suf¬ 
ficiency of flowers to make them conspicuous 
objects on the lawn, but this season they 
have surpassed themselves, every twig on all 
of the branches being surmounted with a 
flower. A place should be found for this 
beautiful Magnolia wherever spring flower¬ 
ing shrubs are appreciated. It is not in any 
way exacting in its requirements, as it 
succeeds in almost any kind of soil. The 
chief thing to observe is to plant it so that it 
will enjoy shelter from the bitter cold winds 
which usually prevail at the time the flowers 
begin to unfold. This should consist, if pos¬ 
sible, of tall-growing evergreen 6hrubs, so 
that the rays of the sun shall be intercepted, 
or that the sun will not shine fully upon 
them until the temperature rises and* frosts, 
which so often occur in early spring, have 
been dissipated.—A. W. 

Rose Climbing Cramoisie Superieure.—A 


Rose I am very fond of and among the first timber The plants referred to are in 
to bloom this year is this, and certainly it is loured situations, but, so far as 1 
the most effective. It is the old Cromoie e theyreceive no protection during the wi^r. 
Superieure grimpante. 
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I grow it in various 
ways, but most successfully, as regards 
effect, by planting it with a Holly. When I 
plant a Holly I put a young plant of this 
Rose in near the stem, and sometimes the 
Holly gets the mastery, but sometimes this 
beautiful Rose grows well in that way where 
it is safe from the over attentions' of the 
pruner. Grown on walls or pergolas it 
would, of course, have to be over-trained in 
that way. In my way of planting it it hangs 
out of the Holly-trees in shoots 5 feet long, 
bearing great masses of flowers waving freely 
in the wind. The quality of the red is very 
beautiful in the distance. It should always 
»e planted on its own roots, as all Chinas 
enould It is an old Rose, and one often 
sees it in a bad state in cottage gardens, 
because it has been neglected and ill-treated 
in favour of the more fashionable beauties 
I once said to Mr. George Paul 
that this Rose alone was worth all the 
Ramblers, and he agreed. Some people 
ail to get the true plant when they a*k 
for it, but it ought- not to be so in'good 
T - ,e * rowth vigorous, andU 
should be easily struck from cuttings. It is 


safe among the Hollies, but, probably if 
it had not been planted in that nay it 
would not have lasted so long in the uId&I 
Rose Quarters ; and so I recommend this w&v 
to all lovers of this Rose. It also does well 
on a pergola, and gives fine colour late as 
well as early in the year. It is not w good a 
Rose to cut for the table, as some faint 
stripes of poor colour disfigure some of the 
blooms, but the outdoor effect of colour is 
superb, all the more so if grown in the free 
and picturesque way described.—W. 

Old plants of Tufted Pansles.-Last year 
I obtained a collection of these, and though 
the conditions were none too favourable, a 
the ground is of a stiff, clayey nature, and 
slopes sharply to the south, yet on the whole 
they did well. With the continuous rain of 
the winter the 6oil was reduced to the con¬ 
sistency of 6oft putty, and some varieties 
began to die off. None were, however, lost, 
and those that suffered most had recovered 
and were in full bloom by the commencement 
of May. As soon as the soil was sufficiently 
dry I stirred it up with a small hand-fork all 
around the plants, and gave a top-dressing of 
good, rather fine soil. Enough was given to 
cover up the old stems, which quickly rooted 
and, as above stated, pushed up new shoots 
and flowers. They are now so full of life and 
vigour a s to leave no doubt that they will 
continue to flower throughout the season. In 
my wet, sticky soil the whites and clear 
yellows suffered the most. The least in¬ 
different to its surroundings was J. B. Riding, 
with flowers of a peculiar rosy-purple colour. 
Though I cannot say that the colour appeals 
to me, yet the plant is so robust, and flowers 
so freely, that I shall always find a place for 
it. While these Tufted Pansies are, a? » 
rule, struck in the autumn and planted in the 
spring, my old plants have done so well m to 
induce me to look with more favour upon 
them than I have hitherto done.—X. 

The Wistaria In the South of Scotland. 

Regarding the note on this subject-page 30.' 
—no one, I think, in the southern count:« 
of Scotland need be under any misappre 
hension as to its hardiness. I have known 
many old-established plants of Wistaria f r 
a considerable number of years, both in dis¬ 
tricts near the sea, and in situations furth<r 
inland, where conditions are not quite so 
favourable. In all instances the plants hi* 1 
come through the severest winters unscathed, 
notably that of 1894-95, when so many valu¬ 
able shrubs succumbed. In these garden? 
there is a fine old specimen, the history of 
which I can trace for nearly forty years, 
and another fine plant exists in the grounds 
of St. Mary’s Die, near Kirkcudbright. 
Over twenty years ago, I recollect a good 
Wistaria on a wall at Mollance Garden?, 
near Castle Douglas, which was at that tun# 
of considerable age. At the present time the 
plant here i6 in full bloom, and, as a general 
rule, it flowers a second time in late Sep- 


i 


Wistarias are not difficult subjects to in¬ 
crease—at least, I have never found 
difficulty in propagation when a youngpl^ 1 
was required. The method followed is layer* 
ing, and when properly done, and the 
attended to, roots are soon emitted, and -J 
planted in suitable soil and in a favourable 
position, young plants soon cover a consider¬ 
able space.—K. B, T. 

-- I notice a paragraph in your 

of May 18th, “Wistarias in the South ot 
Scotland,” and I should like to mention 
that the Wistaria does well in the Weet« 
Scotland, It is at present in bewf'M 
bloom on the south wall of my . 

Achnashie, Rosneath, Dumbartonshire. ^ 

plant has been in its present position for 
fully twelve years, and has often flowereo 
well; but this year it is particularly good- 1 
may add that on the same wall there w 4 
plant of the double yellow Banksian w*’ 
at present covered with flowers, a niMWfi* 
cent sight. It began flowering on April 2«h, 
and is now a mass of bloom. It was in 
present position for many years before 1 
got any satisfaction out of it" It has nerer 
been so fine as this year.—R, S. 
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FRUIT. 

THE LEMON IN N. DEVON. 
lH. 4 VEMked my mother, Mrs. Basset, who is 
eighty-three rears okl, about the old Lemon- 
tree here. She tells me she thinks it was 
planted by her grandfather, and remembers 
rt when she was quite a child. When her 
father came here to live, on his father’s 
death, the Lemon-tree was already here. It 
must be nearly eighty years old. We put a 
light over it if we expect frost, but I do not 
think it is really necessary to do so. The 
Lemons from it are excellent and full of 
juice. Orange-trees live through the winter 
here unprotected, as do many other sub- 


growth, will generally be a complete success. 
Young plants with one well developed crown 
will be reliable. It is, of course, possible to 
have a compost too rich and light, and the 
blossoms may fail from root exhaustion from 
that cause alone. There is some advantage 
in feeding the roots from beneath by standing 
on turves or pans of compost. 

THE COMMERCIAL CULTIVATION OF 
THE LOGANBERRY. 

The Loganberry, a cross between the Rasp¬ 
berry and the Blackberry, was raised origi¬ 
nally in California, and 60 named by the 
raiser, Judge Logan. It is a fruit of much 
the 6ame colour and character as the Rasp¬ 


boiling and preparation of the preserve. As 
a dessert fruit the Loganberry is delicious, 
being sharper and more refreshing in flavour 
than the Raspberry, but for this purpose the 
berries must be allowed to become perfectly 
ripe on the canes. In its half-ripe and firm 
state it is rather acid, and for this reason, if 
the fruit is cultivated for dessert, a market 
fairly close at hand is desirable. It has be¬ 
come especially popular in its fresh state 
among mining populations, where a fruit with 
some acidity is much appreciated. The 
Loganberry has only been commercially culti¬ 
vated on any large scale in this country 
during the past five years. Several growers 
now have areas of five, acres in full bearing, 
and as these yield up to 4 tons of fruit per 
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An old Lemon-tvce in the gardens at Watermouth , N. Devon. 


plants. It is an interesting and very berry, but is far larger and much more pro- 
*“ti.ul garden. Edith Curzon. lific. Many berries measure inches in 

»<tfermo«/A, Berrynarhor, S.O. N. Devon length. In flavour it is somewhat more acid 

—_than the Raspberry, but it resembles the 

Strawberries In m- . Blackberry in that'the core or plug remains 

SSlon.-Ttue us in thc rru j t „l.en the stalk is removed The 

* dinner 8 ard€ , ncr - To have fruit is admirable stewed. Its chief use, 

b* unplealni 0Ut ® trawb€rrie « however, has been for bottling, one firm of 

every demann Ji € gardener, and to meet preservers alone having, in the season 1909, 


. - wunc 

* UD plensant for the 


1 * T ^ry r deman!i 10r iri€ g ard ^oer, and to meet preservers alone having, in the season 1909, 
V \M vision of suitahU^f 110 * a lar 8* P r °- purchased some 10 tons for this purpose only, 

suitable W* i At ' thl « 6€a5on every other manufacturers are planting large 

‘tapes uul ZL 11 fitt€d Wlth ehelv€e or I acreages to supply their own future require- 

P lu W(l in L may ^ ° UUid€ wit!v ihe P ote nient* The fruit is also largely used for 

portant to and l fc ls 8 en « ral ly as im- i jam, the preserve being very popular; it has 

forced tmiu a V t r th€ 6paC€ the • shown a tendency, however, to become can- 

grown 1 th09e alto 8 cth€r outside. | died after keeping for a time, but this can 




I acre, an appreciable quantity is now avail¬ 
able, and the Loganberry may be said to be 
fairly established in this country as one of 
the hardy British fruits. In some instances 
Hop-growers have utilised their Hop-yards 
for the cultivation of Loganberries, the poles 
and wires being adaptable for the purpose. 
The period of fruiting of the canes is a lengthy 
one; the writer from his own plantations 
picked fruit in prime condition from the 
middle of July to the end of August. Pick¬ 
ings should be made two or three times a 
week, according to the weather. 

Cultivation. —The canes (which should be 
strong and well-rooted, and for preference 
only one year old) should be obtained from 
some source to be relied upon as to purity 
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and genuineness of stock.- They must be 
planted, if possible, in November. (In the 
case of rooted “ tips,” the planting may be 
done in April.) The rows should not be more 
than 80 yards to 100 yards in length, 8 feet 
apart, and plants 8 feet from plant to plant; 
thus, 650 to 700 canes or rooted tips are re¬ 
quired per acre. “Tips,” or rootlets, are 
obtained by laying the tips of the canes of 
established stock plants in the soil and allow¬ 
ing them to root. When rooted, they are 
severed from the parent, and transplanted 
either into permanent plantations or into a 
bed, where they develop into canes, or “ year¬ 
lings,” as they are termed in the trade. No 
system of wiring is necessary the first year, 
though some experienced growers prefer to 
put up their wiring before planting; this, 
however, is not absolutely essential, as the 
old and young canes may both conveniently 
be tied to a stout stake. Where canes have 
been planted in the autumn, some fruit may 
be expected the summer following; many 
market growers, however, adopt the same 
method as with Raspberries, and cut the 
original canes back to within a few inches of 
the ground shortly after planting, in order 
to concentrate all the strength in the new 
growth. The first year after planting, a crop 
such as Potatoes, Beans, or Tomatoes may 
be planted between the rows ; the spaces be¬ 
tween the Loganberries in the rows may also 
be utilised if desired. After the first year a 
thorough system of wiring is absolutely es¬ 
sential to success. The posts at each end of 
the row should be stout (railway sleepers do 
very well); they must be well tied down to 
blocks under the soil, and well strutted. All 
timber used should be well creosoted or 
tarred. All posts should be 6 feet out of the 
ground, with 2 feet or 3 feet underground, 
and there should be six wires a foot apart, 
the first 1 foot off the ground, the sixth at 
the top of the post; holes should be bored 
through the posts when in position, and the 
wires should run free, so that they may be 
strained with some system of strainers from 
one end. The posts should be 15 feet to 
20 feet apart. The whole work must be 
thoroughly and strongly done, the weight of 
fruit and'foliage being very heavy when in 
full bearing, and the wind resistance very 
great. The 

Old canes should be cut out and burned 
immediately after the fruit is gathered, and 
the new canes tied up to ripen. It is advis¬ 
able, if possible, to have all the canes run¬ 
ning in one direction, preferably not facing 
the prevailing wind. The rows should be 
ploughed or dug each autumn, and hoed or 
horse-scuffled to keep down weeds in spring 
and summer. As with Raspberries, plenty of 
manure, both stable and artificial, is desir¬ 
able in order to obtain the best results. The 
greatest difficulty in Loganberry culture 
arises from the mass of young wood thrown 
up in the spring. A number of methods have 
been tried; possibly the best is to drive 
stakes into the ground near each plant, one 
at each side of the wire fence, and tie the 
young wood up to these. It is desirable only 
to leave seven or eight shoots from the base ; 
a larger number than this is unmanageable 
and not necessary. The young wood should 
be tied to the wires in the early autumn with 
soft twine, one cane along each wire. The 
fruit should be picked before it is quite ripe, 
and despatched in chip baskets containing 
not more than 6 lb. each. Oiled paper 
should be put at the bottom of the basket. 
The Loganberry plant lasts a long time with 
proper cultivation, and experience appears 
to show that it is not very susceptible to 
spring frosts. It has, however, two foes, 
which have recently made their appearance, 
and in some cases caused considerable 
damage and anxiety to growers—the Rasp¬ 
berry beetle (Byturus tomentosus), and also a 
blotch, presumably a fungoid disease, which 
attacks the cane, for neither of which has an 
entirely satisfactory remedy been forth¬ 
coming In conclusion, it should be said 
that the Loganberry is a gross feeder, and 
requires plenty of nourishment and attention. 
—Geoffrey H. Cooper, in Journal of the 
Jloord of Agriculture. 


APPLE TREE IN BAD HEALTH. 
Would you kindlv tell mo what has pot hold of this 
Annie? 1 do not know the name of the Apple. Hie 
tree is very old. an coal er. I also enclose a piece 
of pood blossom.-II. V., Srdletcombe. 

[The leaves of the specimen growths sub¬ 
mitted are, we find, infested both with, the 
Apple-mildew (Podosphirra lemotricha) and 
Apple-scab (Fusieladium dendriticum). Until 
the fruits are set and swelling freely you 
caji do nothing, but as soon as they reach 
this stage, spray the tree at once with a 
solution of liver of sulphur (sulphide of 
j potassium). This you can purchase at a 
cheap rate from your nearest chemist. To 
make it you miust form some kind of esti¬ 
mate of the quantity of solution that is 
necessary to give the tree a thorough spray¬ 
ing. As there is but. one tree, probably 
three gallons will suffice. Therefore, in 
three gallons of hot water dissolve i lb. 
soft «oap, then add 1J oz. of liver of sul- 
I phur, ami use at once. If possible, choose 
a dry, dull dav, or otherwise defer the 
spraying until late in the afternoon, as the 
! solution might injure the healthy leaves if 
it be a-pplied while hot sun is shining direc.lv 
j on them. Three sprayings at the least, and 
, at weekly intervals, will be necessary to 
eradicate the mildew. 

This remedy should also prove effective 
against scab, but should you find that this 
fungus still increases, indication of wh : ch 
i will be given by the spreading of the dirty, 
dark-brown patches on the upper surface of 
the leaves, accompanied with a twisting and 
curling of the same, then spray o-nco or twice 
with, Bordeaux mixture. When the infected 
leaves fall, as they doubtless will ere long, 
gather them up and burn them. Keep the noil 
beneath the tree clear of plant-grovrth of any 
description, st r it frequently, and dust 
occasionally with fresh-slaked lime. The 
Bordeaux mixture you can obtain ready for 
use from any dealer in garden sundries. AH 
that you have to do is to dilute and use it 
according to instructions sent with it.] 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

Now that these trees are in free growth, both 
care and judgment will be necessary in tlun- 
ning out and stopping the shoots. Where 
forethought is used in the work, autumn or 
winter pruning can be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. However carefully the disbudding of 
the various shoots may have been done, it 
will be found on making a start to train in 
the current season’s growth that there nre 
more than are really required to cover the 
wall space without overcrowding. Why re¬ 
tain two shoots all the summer, only to find 
that on training the trees next spring only 
one is required to fill in a certain space? 
The workman should have this in his mind 
at the present when dealing with the new 
wood, which should be trained or laid in 
now and onwards, so tha-t the foliage on one 
shoot does not overlap that of the one below. 
There is one point, however, that it is 
well to remember, and for the time being 
may soem to favour crowding of the shoots, 
that is to retain a promising growth at the 
base of each shoot now developing a fruit. 
The amateur may not think this is necessary, 
seeing that the fruiting shoots are healthy 
and look like making extended growth ; but, 
in a general way, it will be found better, 
and tend to keep the trees nicely furnished 
with fruiting wood if the shoots bearing the 
fruit are cut out directly the fruit is 
•gathered. This will considerably relieve the 
•trees of unnecessary and useless wood, ns 
space will bo available to lay in the new 
growth retained at its base. This pruning 
directly the crop is cleared is not practised 
so generally as it should bo with Peach and 
Nectarine trees (and this includes trees grow¬ 
ing under glass), but it should be remem¬ 
bered how much better it is to do so at that 
season than to wait until the foliage has 
fallen. 

As regards the stopping of shoots, this 
refers chiefly to those which are too gross. 
These, if left unchecked, would tend to rob 
the others, and eventually unbalance the 
specimen. Moreover, they‘would be, in all 
probability, not only too gross to be fruitful, 
but may not mature' properly in the autumn, 
and suffer from the effects of frost. Further. 


to allow these to make unchecked headway 
during the summer would mean hard prun¬ 
ing back next winter, which, in turn, would 
favour still stronger growth the following 
season. This should be avoided by timely 
pinching back now, and should the succeed¬ 
ing or secondary growth show a tendency to 
too much strength the second stopping may 
be necessary. Sometimes these strong, 
sucker-like growths are emitted from the old 
wood at the lower part of the trees which 
have become bare of fruiting wood, in which 
case they may be made to serve a very useful 

E urpose in clothing that part with new wood 
y resorting to the stopping described above. 
In other instances they may be made, by 
hard pinching, to form spurs, which indue 
tame will furnish fruit. In any case, such 
strong growths should be dealt with while 
in a young state, and not allowed to extend 
until they require the use of a knife to 
shorten them back. 

Insect life in the way of green-fly and red- 
spider must be kept down by copious syring¬ 
ing. The latter is the more serious to 
combat, but when the roots are kept freely 
supplied with moisture, and the syringe 
applied morning and evening during bright, 
drv weather, the foliage may be kept clean 
and healthy through the hottest seasons. 
The crops of fruit and the foliage will be 
greatly benefited by an occasional free appli¬ 
cation of manure-water ; but, by chance, if 
there is anv fear that the border has been 
allowed to become too dry, this should follow 
a soaking of clear water. During a season 
like the last a slight mulching over the roch 
will prove beneficial. A bad practice is to 
heap a thickness of rank manure on the sur¬ 
face of the border and water heavily. Ths. 
with subsequent trampling over, churns the 
ground into an uncongenial condition, mik¬ 
ing it repulsive to surf ace-roots, wheu 
should alwnys be encouraged. H. P. 


NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Peach-leaves blistered.-Would you kindly tell 
mo what you think is the matter with the encKKM 
Peach-lea ves? They are from a tree (Grot Mignonw 
planted in 1911. The tree is on an old brick wail 
lacing west, and has every attention. Is there roj- 
thing it can be sprayed with that will do it good; 
It had a net over it in early spring. It is now 5 fcu 
high. Will it stop the fruit from coming to anything! 
—Penzance. 

-Will you be kind enough to state name and 

cause of my Peach-tree-leaves buckling up. What do 
you advise me to do to cure the evil?— 
Franklin. 

[The Peach-leaves in both cases are suffer¬ 
ing from what is known as blister, which is 
due to cold, cutting winds. We never find 
this trouble on trees under glass. The only 
remedy is to pull off the bad leaves or that 
jiortion of them which is affected before the 
leaves get too big. In the course of & fe ff 
weeks the trees, given more genial weather, 
will cease to produce such leaves, and the 
subsequent growth will be healthy, though 
in some seasons the damage done is suffi¬ 
cient to ruin the crop. The only remedy m 
to grow the trees on a wall that has the least 
exposure to such cold winds. Peaches are 
usually grown on the warmest walls in in® 
garden, with the result that they start early 
into growth. Then we get from balmy, 
warm days changes to frost or cold, biting 
winds, which injure the leaves, and cause 
them to blister as in the case of the speci¬ 


mens sent.] 

Fruit-trees falling.-I shifted four riWjM}! 
standard Apples in February. They broke into WK 
but now they seem to be going off. ond Ul ®* e * , 
drying off and curling up. I have given them* 
good soaking of clear water at the roots tms crj 
season and sprayed the tops. They are in J*** 1 "} 
of soil. What can I do to help them? A frwM « 
mine had exactly the same thing happen in anoint 
district.-W ells wood. 

[Apple-trees, and, for the matter of that, 
any kind of fruit-trees, will, if lifted so I« 5 
as February, behave in the manner 
scribed, unless the greatest care is **- T ‘ 
cised in the lifting and in giving them cloa? 
attention afterwards. The buds expand, w 
leaves develop, but, owing to the rooifl hav¬ 
ing been so recently disturbed, they 6oen 
collapse, unless the trees are frequent 
syringed, the soil about the roots kept 
—especially in a season like the P re f en ‘T 
and the stems, which should be encased 
hay-bands so soon as the lifting is 
moistened occasionally. This tends to p 
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vent the bark from shrivelling, and this, in 
turn, euables the trees to retain their leaves 
until fresh roots arc emitted, when they will 
put forth both new leaves and growth. Hay- 
banding the stem has been the means of 
saving many a tree, which from some un¬ 
avoidable circumstances could not be lifted 
at the proper time, and this is what we ad¬ 
vise you to do with yours at once. Also 
syringe the heads frequently every day, see 
that the soil about the roots is always moist, 
and damp the hay-bands every other day or 
so. This will enable them to retain a cer¬ 
tain amount of vitality. In the meantime 
new roots will be formed, after which loaves, 
and. finally, a certain amount of growth will 
be produced. By the timo another season 


master the syringe was a very negligible 
quantity, the rods not being damped over 
more than half a dozen times from start to 
finish. If spider showed, light fumigation 
was resorted to, but it was seldom needed. 
I hose two men competed annually against 
each other at one of the most important 
Scottish shows, and, had a record been kept, 
it would have shown tlia-t their successes 
were just about equal. This is just one of 

I the points which is apt to puzzle the thought¬ 
ful young gardener, who sees equally good 
results from different methods of treatment. 

1 The fact of the matter is, I suppose, that 
the middle course is the safer ; but where 
water is hard, or where soot is liable to find 
its way into the tanks, I should certainly 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ORCHIDS. 


ontoglossum Uro-Sktnneri (Burjovd vav.). From a pholog aph in 
±>ir Trevor Lawrences garden at Bur ford, Dorking. 


doubiws ’ bave **- 

ln vi ) n ®nes.—In my younger 
opinion as !', onder at tbe , differences of 
vineries a * 0 U56 °* tiie syringe in 

under two 0 °f lrne Iwor ^° f l successively 
»n<j thfir in Grape-culture, 

posed The ^ ,<X % W<?re diametrically op- 
^ the the rods 

1 ■**' »«„ ’ lht Pl v U,e e - vmi 8 e going twice 

fringing las Vln ? s Ca!nc mto flower. 

*u stopped until thinning 

^i^ 1 began t lCn renewed until the 
cut the wrmJ? 00 °ur. When the crop was 
to foliji " a8 7 P u t to work again until 

T] r c was the 

o'her pegt s i 1 ."‘th red-spider, weevils, or 

,,0ft ( 'f &ir’roo^ in U H d t0 ascnbe the forma- 
f Jt .V n these vineries to the ex 
* of the syringe. Under my next 


withhold the syringe unless absolutely neces¬ 
sary. —K. Bright. 

Watering inside fruit borders. —The 
borders in vineries and Peach-houses dry 
very fast now, and in such weather this 
rapid drying of the borders gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to give extra nourishment, and it is 
certainly needed where the drainage is in 
good condition. This rapid drying of the 
borders may be met in several ways. A 
mulch of manure on the surface is one way, 
and, I think, a good one. I have occa¬ 
sionally mulched the border with clean 
straw, and poured liquid-manure over the 
straw when necessary and left the straw on 
the surface to check evaporation and pre¬ 
vent dust rising later in the season when 
heavy waterings are no longer required. It 
would be rather dangerous to use fresh 
manurfe as a mulch on inside fruit borders. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM URO-SKINNERI 
(BURFORD VARIETY). 

This fine variety was exhibited by Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., at the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 30th, when the Orchid Com¬ 
mittee unanimously awarded it a first-class 
certificate. It is * undoubtedly one of the 
finest varieties of this old but well-known 
species. The original species was first dis¬ 
covered by Mr. G. L [ re-Skinner, who sent 
plants to Messrs. Veiteh, of Chelsea, in 
lsi>4. Mr. Skinner stated that ho found it 
growing on rocks at a considerable elevation 
near the village of Santa Catarina, between 
eighty miles and ninety miles from Guate¬ 
mala. It. Ls a strong-growing plant, and for¬ 
tunately has a robust constitution, the large 
green pseudo-bulbs and broad foliage being 
quite distinct from those of most other 
species. Like most oilier Orchids, O. Uro- 
Skinneri varies considerably in the 6ize and 
colour of its flowers, some varieties being 
very richly tinted. T he sepaLs and petals of 
the variety figured are chestnut-brown 
mottled with green, lip 2 inches across, 
crisped and waved, pale rose mottled with 
white. When well established and in good 
health it bears from ten to twenty flowers on 
spikes each from 2 feet to 3 feet long. The 
best varieties of this plant, when in good 
health, are very effective, and of all the other 
Odontoglossum species can least withstand 
the evil effects of a dry atmosphere. If 
placed in a cool, moist, and shady corner of 
the Odontoglossum-house it grows very 
rapidly ; in fact it is rarely inactive, forming 
very lurge, succulent pseudo-buds and fresh, 
thick, green leaves. This Odontoglossum 
grows freely in a mixture of Osmunda fibre 
and Sphagnum Moss, in about equal propor- 
tions. tthen preparing the compost it is 
advisable to cut both materials up rather 
roughly, mixing them well together and add¬ 
ing a moderate quantity of small crocks to 
keep the soil porous. Being a free-growing 
plant the pots should be of sufficient^size to 
allow for two or three season’s growth. Good 
drainage is essential, therefore the pots 
ohould be filled to nearly three parts of their 
depth with clean crocks. When potting, pack 
the soil around the rhizome and base' of the 
bulbs with moderate firmness, and keep the 
plant a trifle elevated above the rim of the 
pot. 

The best time to repot is just when new 
roots are seen pushing out from the base of 
the plant. After root disturbance very care¬ 
ful watering is necessary, as if too much 
water be given both roots and young growths 
are apt to damp off. Keep the surface of the 
soil just moist, to induce the Sphagnum Mom 
to grow When in vigorous growth afford the 
p ant plenty of water at the ro 9 t, only 
allowing the soil to become dry when growth » 
is completed. Even then over-dryness at the 
loot should not be carried too "far If the 
house in which the cool Orchids are grown is 
k«pt rather warm insect pests are almost 
ei re to attack this plant, therefore it. is 
advisable to he always on the alert for them 
especially small thrips, which, when once 
established on a plant, soon cause the foliage 
to become unsightly, and for a long time 
growth is greatly checked. At this season of 
the year these insects multiply fast, and 
when any are found it is advisable to vaporise 
the house at once, and as regards the growths 
of such plants as O. Uro-Skinneri, to puff 
*ome strong snuff occasionally down into the 
centre of the growths, which will soon drive 
them out, when they are easily destroyed by 
the fumes of the vaporiser. * W'oodlice are 
also very fond of the roots of this plant 
They may easily be trapped by placin ' 
hollowed-out pieces of Potato or Apple upon 
the compost, carefully examining at night 
and m the early morning. It is also a good 
p an to examine the surface of the com post 
after each watering, as oftentimes the water 
will induce them to come to the surface 
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ROSES. 

ROSE NOTES. 

We have several Roses in bloom now (May 
18th), and those upon warm walls are con¬ 
spicuous even if of indifferent quality. 
Owing to the changeable weather I fear few 
of our quite early bloomers will be so satis¬ 
factory as we might desire. Gloire de Dijon 
Mme. Falcot, and the Old Monthlies, or 
Chinas, were in flower early in May. Scotch 
and Austrian Briers are quite showy. Seldom 
have insect foes been more troublesome. 
Easterly winds and a changeable atmosphere, 
followed by cold mornings, have been very 
trying to young growth. Apparently the only 
way in which we can help is to surface 
cultivate (which certainly gives the birds a 
better chance by exposing and disturbing 
insect pests), and giving repeated washings 
with some reliable insecticide. These are loo 
often used too strong, more especially when 
the plants are so badly affected as at present. 
This is altogether wrong, and not in- j 
frequently does as much, or more, harm than 
the insects themselves. A freer use of weak 
solutions would be better, as wliat is most 
wanted is cleanliness, both from dead insects 
and atmospheric impurities, which arc so 
prevalent during dusty and dry weather. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate the value 
of these thorough washings under the con¬ 
ditions prevailing while 1 write (May 18th). 
Much staking and tying will now be needed 
among maiden plants, otherwise the first 
shower, combined with wind, will cause many 
buds to break out. More than usual care is 
wanted when applying the first tie, as the 
Rose growth is apt to break out should one 
attempt to draw it towards the stick or other 
support too closely at first. Suckers are very 
prevalent upon the stems of standard Briers 
planted last autumn, and one cannot well cut 
these away too soon. At the same time care 
should be* taken to leave the two or three 
strongest breaks at the height the head of 
the future standard Rose is desired. Select 
these as opposite to one another as possible, 
which will allow the heads to develop better. 

Now that Roses are in active growth is 
about the best time to apply artificial 
manures, most of which are of little value 
except when the plants are able to assimilate 
them at once. If not able to apply artificial 
manure just previous to a shower, I would 
certainly afford a thorough watering, which 
will carry the food to the roots. Hoeing is 
-also important as soon as the watered soil 
will permit. While on the subject of water¬ 
ing I would advise a less number of applica¬ 
tions, but do these freely enough to really 
soak around the roots. Mere surface 
moisture is of little use. It is the same with 
liquid manures. Give these freely and not so 
strong as many do. If the same strength were 
given in double or treble the quantity of 
water generally used the effect would be 
better. Climbers and other Roses in 
sheltered positions are often much drier at 
the roots than we imagine, and it is here that 
copious waterings do 60 much good during a 
drv, early summer, and while the plants are 
in full growth. 

Roses, and stocks for budding that were 
inserted as cuttings last autumn, will now 
benefit by frequent hoeing. Anv cracking 
away and consequent drying of the soil are 
especially harmful to these. If mulching is 
adopted by all means have the ground free 
of weeds and slightly loosened before apply¬ 
ing any manure. Unless the flowers are 
wanted for exhibition I do not care for a 
quantity of unsightly manure around the 
plants. Mulch early in the spring, and lightly 
dig the manure in, applying artificials during 
the growing season, or helping the plants by 
free application of liquid manure. P. U. 

Bose Beve d’Or.-One of the most valuable 
ClimbixiR Roses, Reve d’Or, Is already showing a rich 
promise of bloom, and its prettily-tinted foliage and 
6tems make it very interesting in the late spring 
months. Like Mme. Berard and W. A. Richardson, 
this Rose succeeds beet when lightly pruned, and it 
will cover a large space of wall in a comparatively 
short time. Indeed, the luxuriance of its growth 
under suitable conditions is its one drawback. It is 
a very profu^ bloomer, and the flowers of a pleading 
shade of colour, especially when half expanded. — Kbt. 
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ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

Constant syringing and special care towards 
the fuller development of growth call for 
attention here, and I fear w*e are too npt to 
overlook the need of this when out flowers 
can be had from the open. Unless we obtain 
suitable wood we cannot reasonably look for 
good results when forcing the plants another 
season. To place them in the open too early 
is not wise, and I much prefer to finish the 
grow th more under cover. This is especially 
the case with climbers in pots, which should 
be freely and carefully fed until the end of 
August. The main thing here is long rods, 
and to get these well matured. Standards of 
the VVichuraiana Roses, etc , w ill also need 
feeding, but on no account would I use 
strong doses of manure. It is far better to 
spread the quantity over a larger number of 
applications. A considerable amount of 
centre pruning ean be done among the heads 
of these, cutting away most of the wood that 
has already flowered, and thus allowing more 
room for the young rods that should now be 
pushed up. These ean also be treated more 
uniformly for some time yet under glass. 
Considerable advantage is found in battling 
against insects and mildew* while the plants 
are under cover, frequent washings and occa¬ 
sional fumigations being more effective than 
could possibly be the case in the open, and if 
due care and promptness are' used these 
enemies should never gain the upper hand. 

A slight shading will be needed, and more I 
moisture in the atmosphere than many i 
afford. If this can consist of moisture from 
fairly strong manures so much the better, j 
I am of opinion that the foliage of Roses 
feeds largely upon the ammonia arising from 
manure water scattered over dry walks, 
benches, and walls. But this must be from 
animnl manures. To use artificials is waste¬ 
ful, nor do we obtain the effect I allude to. 
That this has a great tendency to keep the 
foliage clean I am convinced. 

A little flowers of sulphur mixed with the 
various washes does much good. If kept well 
stirred wo shall find an even dusting of 
sulphur left on the growth after syringing. 
Dusting in the ordinary way cannot leave so 
even a sediment, nor does it affect the under¬ 
side of the leaves to nearly the same extent. 

Young plants grafted during the past 
winter and spring are now being shifted into 
larger pots, this time affording a much richer 
compost than could be given while very 
young. The forwarders! should make quite 
nice plants by the end of the season. Dwarf 
Polyanthas and free-growing Teas and tlieir 
hybrids are doing well where planted in the 
open. Indeed, the strongest of the former 
section are in flower and quite showy in many 
instances. These beds will be full of blossom 
until frost arrives, and most of the plants 
will be l£ feet high, and as far through. 

__ P- u. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Red-spider on Gooseberry-bushes.—I enclose 
leaves from a Gooscberry-buah, un<I wish to know 
what the disease is and the remedy. The bushes, 
apparently, become attacked suddenly, and fn a week 
look dead, I had several taken up and burned. Has 
it anything to do with the soil? The garden is old, 
but well cared for.— M. Yolng. 

[The Gooseberry-leaves arc attacked by 
the Gooseberry red-spider, which has done 
serious damage this year. Watch should be 
kept very early in the season—even in 
February—for the appearance of this pest, 
which hibernates in the soil, and prompt 
measures should be taken for its destruction. 
The best treatment is spraying with sul¬ 
phide of potassium (liver of sulphur)—1 oz. 
to 2 gallons of water. Spraying with water 
is better than nothing, for the pest is much 
more rapid in its increase in dry than in wet 
weather.] 

The Vine-weevil (Riverside ).—The insect, 
specimens of which you send, is the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrynchus eulcatus). The 
grubs of this are very destructive to the 
roots of Vines, Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, 
Begonias, and many other soft-rooted plants. 
The only way to kill the erubs is to pick 
them out of the soil. The weevils, as vou 
say, only feed at night, hiding themselves so 


carefully during the day that it is very diffi¬ 
cult to find them. They may be caught, how¬ 
ever, if you can find on what plants they 
are feeding, by laying a while cloth und/r 
the plant during the day and when it hw 
been dark about an hour throwing a bright 
light suddenly on the plant. 'This frightens 
the weevils, and they fall as if dead, when 
they may be easily collected. If they do not 
fall', give the plant a good shaking and 
examine it well. It i« sometimes useful to 
tie round the stems a small quantity of hay, 
which should be examined every morning. 

Wasps and wasp destroyers. - It is 
gratifying to notice that the oft-repeatd 
advice given in Gardening Illustrated in 
connection with the above is at last bearing 
fruit, and that many responsible for the 
government of urban districts and parishes, 
as well as private owners, are awakening to 
the advisability of doing everything possible 
to eradicate the enemy. At the same time it 
is rather amusing to find that the daily 
papers that chronicle such proceedings pose 
as pioneers in that they were the first to 
demonstrate the great advantage that would 
follow such drastic measures, lias any cor¬ 
respondent. when wasps are very trouble¬ 
some, found any benefit from so-called 
destroyers? I mean the liquid compositions 
placed'on fruit. It is not, I think, claimed 
that the composition is of a deadly or even 
of an injurious nature to the ins.ecte on t y that 
it is distasteful to them, and that having once 
been in its vicinity they will not again ven 
ture near. I have placed it on ripe fruit both 
under glass and outside, and have never 
found any lessening in numbers. I wondered 
it my composition had lost ite^ strength, or 
if it really were of no practical use. ikm 
is no better w ay of coping w ith the evil than 
to search diligently for nests and destroy 
soon as found. As the wasp has Us favoume 
fruits, so it has its favourite meat, and tin* 
appears to be liver, so much so that butcher 
keep a small portion of the same by the Bide 
of the block or counter, and consign it with 
its contents at intervals into a bo * Io ] 6C *V 
ing water. It is the realisation of the damage 
done to different commodities that 
brought the business element in districts H 
co-operate with gardeners in battling wi 
the enemy.—E. B. S. 

Black-fly and Broad Beans.-ln many 
gardens last summer the Runner Bean was 
badlv attacked while in quite a 
by black-fly, and in most instances it could 
traced to the Broad Beans growing CiOee • 
which developed the insect wholesale. » 
would be w ise to keep a close watch on th 
latter crop just now, and pinch out th« t P- 
where the parasite is noticed. The topping o 
this Bean is generally done directly a * 
of pods has formed, but by this time, in®* 
seasons, they have become infested witn t« 
fly. An early start in topping may * * 
much trouble later, and I would not besiu 
doing so while the plants are in flower, 
the view; of avoiding the evil complaine • 
As a further precaution di 

placed in a basket as collected and ’ 
and not thrown down between thei row , 
sometimes done. Although in the 
the Runners being attacked, watclieliou. 
be kept on the Parsnip crop, as thl f* ,0 °' 
frequently a prey to black-fly. In r 
more trouble is found in eradi ca? 
being chiefly on the under-side of the ■ ■ 

it is rather difficult to dislodge. The » 
plan is to syringe the rows sever 
-bile the plants are in a young s F . 
me approved wash, which woul P 
e insects gaining a foothold, and 
liage somewhat repulsive to the - 
me pest is generally found a tta c » F 
lints of growth on the Cherry. b« > jt 
so endeavour should be made to P ^ 
it in the early stages and thus 
treading to other crops.—R. P* 

"The English Flower Gordon and Bom« 
rounds."—AfUT Edition, llth, g#r 

>rw or all the best plants, 

Hurt and arrangement, wu&rdf* gngllsb 

edmm 8vo, 15s.; post fret, If*- **•., botind >» 
lower Garden may also * Witten <* 
vole., half vellum, t!,s. net, 0/aU 
oin the office of Gardkninq IUAfiTEAttP, , 
reel, London, E.C. 
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soon form a dense, low tuft of deop-green 
Rush-like leaves. The flowers, which bear a 
considerable resemblance to a rather small 
white Crocus, are borne during the latter 
part of the summer and in early autumn. If 
the flowers are pulled (not cut) just as they 
are on the point of opening, they come away 
with fairly long stalks, and last a long time 
jn water. Zephyranthes Candida may also be 
successfully grown in pots or deep pans, in 
which case it must have the protection of a 
frame or cold greenhouse during the winter, 
always bearing in mind that it is evergreen 
in character, and must not be dried off at 
that season. It is a native of the La Plata 
district of South America, and in some parts 
is said to grow in such profusion that at the 
flowering period the ground is quite white 
with the pretty blossoms. 

Zephyranthes carinata. —'This, flowers 
of which you send us for name, is the finest 
of all the red-flowered kinds. The flower- 
stem of this will, in a vigorous example, reach 
a height of about 1 foot, and is terminated 
by a flower quite 3 inches across, and of a 
deep reddish-rose tint. It is a native of the 
West Indies, but is naturalised in many of 
the warmer regions of the world. A few 
years ago its culture was taken up in Ber¬ 
muda, and quantities of very fine bulbs were 
sent to- this country therefrom, but, from a 


species which was introduced from Mexico in 
1824, but is not much grown. The flowers 
are greenish-white, tinged with red on the 
exterior, and less attractive than those of 
most of the others.] 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


the zephyr flowers. 

(Zephyranthes.) 

Yob *o very kindly responded to my inquiry for in- 
fennat on a few weeks since, re Cyrtanthus angusti- 
folitts, that I *m prompted to again trouble you with 
a few Bowers from bulbs sent me from Japan, and 
vlHch I And succeed very well under similar treat¬ 
ment 1 give to the former. Will you kindly give me 
correct name and treatment, and say if you think 
either of them likely to live outdoors in a sheltered 
position in our mild ciimate?-F. G. Harris, Kingt- 
hndgt. Devon. 

[The Zephyr flowers are low-growing, bul¬ 
bous plants, some of which are not very 
amenable to cultivation. 

Culture.— The cultural requirements of 
(lie Zephyranthes may be summed up in see¬ 
ing that the pots prepared for their reception 
nre clean and well drained, the compost in 
which to plant the bulbs consisting princip¬ 
ally ofloam and sand, lightened, if the loam 
is too heavy, by a little well-decayed leaf- 
mould. This soil is of a lasting nature, hence 
animal repotting is not necessary, for, like 
their ally, ValloU purpurea, the different 
Zephyranthes do not like being disturbed at 
the roots when it can be avoided. Through¬ 
out the growing season they need a liberal 
amount of water, which, as they go to rest, 
must be lessened and finally discontinued 


or sprinkling with tepid water. Shade from 
bright sunshine, as the plants require but 
very little air at this stage. In about six or 
eight weeks they will fill these pots with 
roots, and will require potting into what 
gardeners call small 48’s. The soil for this 
potting should consist of two-thirds good 
fibrous loam, one-third leaf-soil, sharp sand¬ 
stone or mortar-rubble broken in small 
pieces, some crushed bones or dry cow- 
manure, w r ith a little charcoal and silver 
sand added. This compost should be broken 
into small pieces, according to the size of 
the pots. Shade during bright sunshine 
until well established in these pots, w-hen no 
more shading will be required. Be careful 
not to overwater them after repotting, and 
keep the plants clean and healthy, with a 
moist atmosphere, sponging them if thev 
should get an attack of red-spider. A 
temperature from 50 dogs, to 55 dogs, by 
night will be high enough, rising to 60 degs. 
with sun-heut, when a little air should be 
given ; but avoid cold draughts, or they will 
receive a check. The plants will not require 
anv further potting, but after thev get well 
rooted in these pot4 thev should be kept 
growing with occasional waterings of weak 
manure-water and soot-watcr. 

The flowering tots.— The following 
January they should be put into their flower¬ 
ing pots, which should be 6-inch and 7-inch 
pots, according to the size of the bulbs. Use 
the same compost as before recommended, 
only rougher than before, sifting the fine 
from the loam, and using the rough, fibrous 
part. Avoid injuring the roots, but work 
the compost down the sides with a flat stick, 
and pot firm. Plunge again in the prepared 
bed, as advised before. They should be kept 
growing, and not allowed to rest until they 
flower, which will be three years—perhaps 
some will not flower until the fourth season. 
I have flowered seedlings the second year • 
but, as a rule, they take from three to* four 
years. Grow on during the second year 
without checking them, giving them, when 
established, weak farmyard-manure and soot- 
water. If chemical manures are used, they 
are best used in a liquid state, as the roots, 
being thick and fleshy, are easily injured if 
care is not used in their application. The 


Zephyranthes carinata. 


keeping them during the winter commercial standpoint, it was, apparently, 
At the same time they must not • not a success, as these large importations 
t-water seem now' to have stopped. Under cultiva¬ 
tion in this country it flowers, as a rule, 
about midsummer. Another name for this is 
they can Z. grandiflora. 

’ Zephyranthes Lindleyana. — A small, 
bright rosy-red flower, with the exterior of 
the tube greenish. It is a native of the moun¬ 
tainous districts of Mexico, and can only be 
grown as a greenhouse plant. 

Zephyranthes rosea. —This, which is a 
native of Cuba, has been often confounded 
w ith Z. carinata, but it is altogether a smaller 
plant, and does not grow so freely. 
Zephyranthes texana.— Though very dis- 
rers is tinct, this is not so showy os some of the 
others. The flower-stems are very slender, 
native and the small starry blossoms are vollow-ish 
all its inside, and of a kind of coppery-red tint on 
s are the exterior. It blooms in the summer, 
eulti- Zephyranthes Treati.e.— A good deal in 
ver as the way of Z. Atamasco, and, like that, also 
tional a native of Florida. It flowers, ns a rule, in 
snrinn. but is not very amenable to culti- 


jiuite dry. „„„ nrtUJ<; luuv uicy mu 

. P arc hed up by close proximity to hot __ 

P'P«, but kept as far therefrom as possible, 
«Mistent with safety. The best time to pur¬ 
chase the bulbs is in the winter, as 

be sent by post at little expense, and, 
'tea potted, will, with the return of spring, 
commence to grow. Full exposure to sun- 
s during the latter part of the summer 
wa early autumn is very necessary for the 
lorcugh ripening of the bulbs and oonse- 
fjjient production of blossoms. All of the 
I T€ b® grown in an ordinary green- 
wwewith n minimum winter temperature of 
4,1 <%• to 45 degs. 

A list, of a few o' 
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following spring the seedlings will flower, 
and the period of waiting will be repaid, as, 
for brilliancy and attractiveness, they are 
unsurpassed. A good form of Amaryllis 
should have a stout, erect flower-stem, carry¬ 
ing three or four flowers, with petals of 
thick substance and slightly reflexed at the 
tip. The nearer they approach a circular 
outline the better, with stout, healthy, green 
foliage. It is marvellous, considering the 
hundreds of varieties there are in commerce, | 
that there is not more range of colour. They J 
seem to exteud from white, through pink, 
to crimson and scarlet. Perhaps Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, of Chelsea, have done more to in¬ 
crease the popularity of the Amaryllis than | 
any other firm, and last April they had 1,100 
different sorts in flower at once, a good many 
of them seedlings, the striping, shading, and 
parking® of the flowers being wonderful. 

When the seedlings are in flower, select 
the best. The stock of these can be in- ! 
creased by offsets, which can be detached 
from the parent plant at notting-time—in 
January—and put into small pots using a 
little more 6and in the soil to induce root- 
action. Plunge them, and grow on as ad¬ 
vised for seedlings, when they will flower in 
about two years. After the seedlings have 
bloomed do not neglect them, for herein lies 
the secret of the following year’s successful 
flowering. They will require more water and 
feeding at this stage of growth, and let I 
them have the full benefit of the light and 
sunshine, giving more air on bright days, so 
as to get them thoroughly ripened, as, un¬ 
less the bulbs are well ripened and after¬ 
wards have a period of rest, they will not 
flower satisfactorily the following year. 
About August, when the leaves begin to 
show signs of decay, gradually withhold 
water, and as soon as the leaves turn yellow- 
water should be withheld altogether. From 
the end of September until repotting time 
in January they do not require any water; 
but should be kept in a light, airy place 
where they can be freely ventilated and un¬ 
shaded, a temjierature from 40 degs. to 
45 degs. suiting them when at rest. 

Potting and growing on.—I n January, 
the bulbs having had a three months’ rest, 
will be ready for work again. The roots 
should be shaken right out of the old soil 
and repotted into a fresh, sweet compost, as 
advised for the final potting of the seedlings. 
Before potting break off any offsets that are 
attached to the bulb, and by this means in¬ 
crease the stock of any particular variety. 
Pot the bulbs into 6-inch, 7-inch, and 8-inch 
pots, according to their size. Do not pot 
too low. See that the nots are properly 
drained. After potting plunge the pots to 
the rim in a prepared bed of tan or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, or, failing these, sifted ashes. 
Some growers plunge in leaf-soil and let 
them root into it. I have never practised 
this method. I generally lift the plants out 
of the plunging material when the leaves and 
spikes of flower are well advanced, so as to 
embellish the conservatory or greenhouse. 
The fermenting material in early vineries 
affords a good substitute for a proper plung¬ 
ing bed; but, under whatever conditions 
they are grown, they should be plunged 
when starting. The temperature of the 
house or pit should be from 50 decs, to 
55 degs. by night, rising to 60 degs. with eun- 
heat, when a little air should bo ^iven. I 
think the Amaryllis is often subjected to 
more heat than it really requires, and, con¬ 
sequently, suffers. The Amaryllis can be 
started in heated pits, and afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to an ordinary greenhouse. After 
potting your bulbs and plunging as advised, 
they will not require any water at the roois 
for some time, just sprinkling or syringing 
on bright days, to keep a moist atmosphere, 
until the leaves and flower-spikes begin to 
appear. Apply water then gradually, in¬ 
creasing it as the leaves and flower-spikes 
develop. New roots having commenced to 
form in the new soil as soon as repotted, the 
pots will soon be full of roots, and an occa¬ 
sional watering of weak manure-water can 
be given them. The plants will flower in 
March and April, some of the strongest 
bulbs throwing up three spikes, the majority 
two, and some one. The flowers last longer 
when the temperature is not too high when 


the flowers are opening. They will require 
shading from bright sun when in bloom, or 
the sun will affect the colour of the flowers. 

Resting the bulbs.— As soon as the 
flowers are over the Leaves quickly perfect 
their growth, and continue to add strength 
to the bulb. When all of the plants are 
treated under the same conditions the bulbs 
will, of course, flower about the same period. 
By repotting earlier than January, or by 
watering them and not rei>otting, you can 
get them into bloom earlier. Some growers 
do not shake out their bulbs and repot them 
annually, but rely upon feeding to get good 
leaves and flower-spikes ; but it is a good 
plan to shake them out, as you then can 
sever the offsets from the parent bulb, and 1 
think that the leaves and flower-spike de¬ 
velop better together. One can also extend 
the flowering season by retarding the bulbs, 
keeping them cool for a longer period, and 
letting them start naturally. For a small 
private collection it. is, I think, better to have 
all in flower together, as you can then com¬ 
pare varieties, and, if you want to hybridise, 
you have a better selection of pollen. 

Hybridising.— Amaryllises are very easy 
to cross-fertilise if you select vour pollen at 
the right time, before the flowers begin to 
fade. Study the quality of those selected. 
For cross-fertilising it is a good plan to keep 
to self colours when fertilising. If not, you 
may get too many washed-out colours. If 
the flowers are fertilised properly the seed- 
pods will soon swell and the seeds be ripe 
about July, when they cian be sown as soon 
as ripe. I have had 150 seeds from two 
single pods. 

Pests. —Fortunately, the Amaryllis is not 
subject to insect pests. Red-spider can 
generally be kept down with a moist atmos¬ 
phere. If any red-spider should appear, the 
plants should be sponged with 6ome soapy 
water or favourite insecticide. 

The main points in the culture of the 
Amaryllis are : Plunging when starting 
them into growth, thorough development o-f 
growth, well ripening of the bulbs, and care¬ 
ful attention to watering and feeding at 
the proper time. F. Reynolds. 

The Gardens, Southfield l'arlc, 
Loiujhboroutjhy Leicester. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Acacia pendula. — Under this name 
(which, as applied to a greenhouse Acacia, 
was, at least to me, a new and not parti¬ 
cularly appropriate one) a very pretty mem¬ 
ber of the genus was noted at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on April 
30th. It forms a freely-branched specimen 
of a somewhat open habit, while the leaves 
are narrow and rich green in colour. It 
is altogether a more graceful plant than 
Acacia arinata, to which in flower it bears 
considerable resemblance. While the 
majority of these Australian Acacias are in 
reality trees, some of the species may be 
successfully flowered in a comparatively 
small state, and this is one of them. Their 
value as greenhouse plants is enhanced by 
the fact that they are not at all particular 
in their cultural requirements, the most deli¬ 
cate being the pretty little Acacia Drum- 
mondi. They may all be stood out-of-doors 
during the summer months, the main essen¬ 
tial at that time being to see that they are 
not allowed to suffer from want of water, 
for, unlike many subjects, insect pests 
trouble them but little. They may also be 
wintered in a structure with a minimum 
temperature of 40 degs., although 5 degs. 
higher would be by most preferred.—X. 

Azalea Charles Enoke.--A custom which 
may be said to have originated with that 
now well-know T n variety Hexe, of growing 
greenhouse Azaleas as small plants on their 
own roots and in pots about 4 inches in 
diameter, has extended considerably of late. 
Thousands of the variety just named must 
be disposed of in a single season, each plant, 
though but a few inches high, being, when 
at its best, a mass of rich carmine-crimson 
flowers. The variety at the head of this 
note—Charles Encke—is also grown, though 
in less numbers, in the same way. In this 
the flowers, which are somewhat thin in 
texture, are white and pink, disposed in a 
more or less striped manner. In the green¬ 


house at Kew there is & batch of the in- 
tensely rich crimson-coloured variety, 
Vuylstekiana, grown in a similar manner! 
thi first time I have noted it so treated. The 
grafting of Azaleas has been so universally 
followed for many years that it is quite the 
exception to find them on their own roots, 
though there is no reason why ibis mode of 
culture should not be followed, as they are 
not at all difficult to strike, and will *grdw 
away freely afterwards. Cuttings must be 
formed of the young shoots, and be dibbled 
firmly into well-drained pots of very sandy 
peat,* covering them afterwards with a bell- 
glass, or, at all events, placing them in an 
airtight propagating-case. A temperature 
somewhat above that of a greenhouse is ne¬ 
cessary to their well doing. Years ago, before 
we imported so many Azaleas from Belgium, 

I once visited the nursery of Messrs. Iverv, 
of Dorking, which w as long noted for its 
Azaleas, and 6aw the entire propagaiing- 
house filled with pots of cuttings. Now 
grafted plants from abroad are so cheap that 
nearly everyone buys them.—T. W. S. 

Allamanda neriifolia.— For email houses 
where the large growing kinds, such as 
Allamanda Schotti and others of this class 
would be inadmissible, A. neriifolia can be 
recommended, as it will flower profusely in 
a dwarf state. A number of plants grown in 
this way formed a notable feature at the 
Horticultural Hall on May 14th. What i« 
more, its flowering period is not limited to 
this particular season of the year, but it 
blooms more or less throughout the summer. 
Like the other members of the genus, this 
Allamanda is a native of the tropical portion 
of South America, and was introduced over 
sixty years ngo. It is evergreen in character, 
while the flowers, borne in clusters, are in¬ 
dividually between 2 inches and 3 inches in 
length, and about the 6ame across the ex¬ 
panded mouth. The colour is deep yellow. 
Equally free flowering in a small stale, but 
the blossoms are not borne till the end of the 
summer, is Allamanda grandiflora, a more 
slender and looser-growing plant than the 
preceding. The blooms are much larger and 
more spreading, while the colour is a bright 
canary-yellow, very distinct from that of any 
other species. Now that specimen stove and 
greenhouse plants are but little grown, Alla- 
mandas are met with in fewer numbers than 
formerly, still, for clothing the roof of a large 
structure A. Schotti is unsurpassed, and as 
small bushes in the stove the two 6pecu» 
above mentioned have no rivals.—X. 

The Australian Fuchsla.-Looking over 
a collection of hard-wooded plants lately I 
was attracted by a number of well-grown 
specimens of Correa cardinalis. It ewms a 
pity that many of these fine plants are now 
entirely neglected, for when well grown they 
are a source of much pleasure. The variely 
mentioned is one of a somewhat numerous 
family known ns the Australian Fuchsia, 
although they are not even remotely con¬ 
nected with that popular family. Their 
drooping flowers, tubular in form, and the 
general appearance of the plant, were 
probably responsible for toe name. Cutting* 
strike readily, and if grown on steadily, useful 
plants can be secured in a couple of season?. 
C. splendcns, a white variety, is also good, 
but C. cardinalis, with bright-red flowers 
slightly tipped with green, is very effective.— 
Kbt. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums in spring.— 

Some two-year-old plants from which cuttings 
were taken last season are now blooming 
freely. Having been used for propagation up 
to October kept them stocky. Ihrougn 
winter they made 6ome growth in ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, and with the re tun 
of brighter days they quickly formed flower 
buds. Helped with occasional doses o 
liquid manure they are now full °f 
trusses of bloom.—B yfLebt. 

The hardiest Grevilleaa.-As far a.s my 
enee extends, the hardiest of the (/realms ^ 
rosmarinifolia, an appropriately-named ^' c 5' ary 
leaves are very suggestive of those of the Ro-» J 
with pretty, soft-red flowers; and Creviljeat »u.p 
also known as Orevillea juniperma. with ri^ . 
leaves and soft-yellow flowers. In the 
of London both these may be classed 
which Is more than can be said ot tbe other o 
of this extensive geaus.-W. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


not exacting as regards soil. In most in¬ 
stances their propagation is effected by 
means of seeds, though a few kinds may be 
increased by division. 

American Si*ecies. 

A. ALNIFOLIA, a species from north-western 
America, forms a large bush or small tree 
with rather stiff, upright branches, clothed 
with broadly oval leaves, which are serrated 
round the upper part. The white flowers are 
in rather dense racemes, 1^ inches to 2 inches 
long, from axillary budis. Blossoming some¬ 
what later than the common June'-berry, it is 
at its best during late April and early May. 


cakes. In addition to the common namea 
already mentioned it is sometimes called 
Snowy Mespilu6, Shadbush, Indian Pear, and 
Sugar Plum. Its scientific names are even 
more numerous than the vernacular ones. 

A. CANADENSIS VAR. OBLONGIFOLIA is a 
well-marked variety, and is sometimes called 
the Swamp Sugar Pear. It differs from the 
type in several important particulars, for in¬ 
stead of inhabiting dry hill-sides it is found 
in moist or swampy ground, and instead of 
growing into tree form it assumes the habit 
of a spreading bush G feet or 8 feet high, in¬ 
creasing in diameter by means of suckers. 


trees and shrubs 


THE JUNE BERRIES. 

(Amelanchier.) 

Dobing the early part of April the common 
N. American June-berry (Amelanchier cana¬ 
densis). of which an illustration accompanies 
this article, is one of our most conspicuous 
garden trees, for at that period its branches 
are laden with snow-white flowers, and year 
after year it blossoms with the greatest free¬ 
dom. There are, however, a number of other 
kinds of Amelanchier, some of which are 
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oblong leaves and usually solitary flowere, 
which are larger and more shapely than those 
of the majority of the species. It. thrives in¬ 
differently in this country, and is not in 
general cultivation. 

A. rubescens, sometimes called A. 
utahensis, forms a somewhat loose shrub at 
least 10 feet high, with rather small, oval 
leaves and short, few-flowered racemes of 
white flowers, which appear during late April. 
As in several other kinds, its blossoms are 
II a w t ho r n -s ce n ted. 

Asiatic and European Species. 

A. asiatica forms a bush 10 feet high, with 
oval leaves up to 2 inches or 2£ inches in 
length, and small racemes of white flowers. 
The fruits are larger than those of most 
species, and they are deep purple or almost 
black in colour. A native of western China, 
Japan, etc., it is sometimes called A. cana¬ 
densis japonica. 

A. vulgaris is the common European 
Amelanchier. Found ns a large bush or small 
tree up to 20 feet in height, it may lx? dis¬ 
tinguished from other kinds by the downy 
under surface of the leaves. The individual 
flowers are larger than these of the majority 
of the species, those of the better forms being 
rather more than 1 inch across. As a rule it 
is at its best during late April and early May. 
The mature fruits are black, or aJmost blnck. 

I). 

THE COMMON BROOM AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

Were it not that the Common Broom 
(Cytisus 6coparius) is a common wayside 
plant in many parts of the country, there is 
little doubt it would be belter appreciated in 
gardens than is the case at present, for 
although glorious masses are sometimes met 
with, it is not used to such an extent ns it 
might bo when it is considered that it re¬ 
quires little in the way of cultivation, and 
that it thrives admirably oil dry, sandy banks 
where little else would grow-. So well does 
it adapt itself to unfavourable conditions that 
it is one of the few shrubs that can be estab 
lished upon tlie waste heaps which are such 
eyesores in the neighbourhood of collieries. 
In some places it thrives luxuriantly on rail¬ 
way banks, and large areas which would 
otherw ise be barren wastes arc made beauti¬ 
ful by its golden blossoms in May or June, 
according to the district. In addition to 
the type there is a number of varieties which 
are likewise very ornamental. Andreanue is 
perhaps the best known. Of similar habit to 
the type, it is quite as free flowering and 
equally vigorous. Its distinction lies in the 
fact of the two side petals of each flower 
being of a rich reddish-brown colour, which 
is peculiarly effective. Although it cannot 
be relied on to come true from seeds, a cer¬ 
tain percentage of each batch of seed, 
approximately 30 per cent., conies true, and, 
curiously enough, those may be selected fairly 
correctly in the seedling stage, for those seed¬ 
lings which nre destined to bear brown and 
yellow flowers usually have their seed-leaves 
stained with red on the under surface, the 
seed leaves of other seedlings being green. 
Some plants may bear flowers even deeper in 
colour than those of the type, others resemble 
those of the parent, whilst 6ome have a faint 
brown hue. the remaining plants bearing 
ordinary golden blossoms. A curious varia¬ 
tion is one named Firefly ; in this the highly- 
coloured wing petals nre present, and the re¬ 
maining petals are sulphur coloured. The 
Moonlight Broom is a form of the Common 
Broom, the varietal name in this instance 
being siilphureus. Of dwarfer habit than the 
type, its chief distinctive character is its 
cream-coloured flowers, which, in shade, have 
been likened to pale moonlight. It is a very 
attractive plant, A certain number of seed¬ 
lings comes true from seeds, but it is usually 
propagated .by grafting upon stocks of 
Laburnum or from cuttings. Pendulus is a 
form with prostrate brandies and exception¬ 
ally large flowers. Excellent for planting 
about on rockwork, it is also a first rate sub¬ 
ject for grouping in positions where a tall- 
Jrrowing kind would be out of place. 


Tivo varieties which are not worth general 
cultivation are the variegated leaved foliifl 
variegatiH and the double-flowered flore 
1 pleno. Both may be regarded as mon¬ 
strosities. 

An item to remember in the cultivation of 
this class of Broom is that left untended they 
soon become leggy, whilst they resent being 
pruned into old and hard wood, therefore it 
is necessary to prune the younger shoots 
hack each year, after flowering, from the 
time the plants are placed in the nursery, 
rather than leave them several years un- 
I touched and then prune them hard. Brooms 
also dislike root disturbance, for, as a rule, 
the branch growth is out of all proportion to 
the growth of the roots, therefore place them 
in permanent positions whilst quite small, 
and if any plants appear heavy in the head 
reduce the branches a little and securely 
stake them in order that they may not be 
blown about. Finally, do not keep the plants 
too long, for they are naturally short lived. 
As soon ns signs of deterioration are noticed 
burn the bushes and start again with young 
stock. 1). 

AVENUE TREES. 

In reading the interesting and instructive 
article by “D.” in the issue of May 18th 
(p. 30.')), anent suitable’species of trees to 
plant for the formation of avenues, I find no 
mention made of the “hoary” Poplar 
Populus canesceus. It may not lx? gener¬ 
ally known that this variety of Poplar lends 
itself admirably for the purpose mentioned 
by “ D.and it has the merit of achieving 
the desired effect much more quickly than 
some of the species of trees named by “D.” 
It also attains a great height, and an avenue 
l of it is, when the trees nttain age, very im¬ 
posing. and forms quite a feature in 
the landscape. There is just such an avenue 
here, bordering the sides of a carriage drive 
in the park, many of the trees in which have 
attained to a height of over 100 feet, and are 
visible at a long distance. The trees, planted 
in double rows on either side of the drive, 
which is straight for the greater part of its 
j length, stand about 35 feet from each other. 
The two outside rows have their stems clear 
of branches for about 15 feet up, and the two 
inner ones some 50 feet. The stems are clean 
and well developed, the average circumfer¬ 
ence at 3 feet from the ground level being 
6 feet. Being so regular in size, and stand¬ 
ing as they do in long straight lines, the 
j stems remind one of nothing so much ns the 
i columns in the nave of a vast cathedral, and 
the branches being interlaced overhead, and 
forming as they do so complete a canopy, 
the latter may be likened—to carry the 
simile still further—to the vnulted roof of 
that part of the edifice alluded to. The 
avenue, viewed from either end, at once im¬ 
presses the beholder with its fine and noble 
proportions, but it is not until some part of 
the drive has been traversed that the im¬ 
posing effect created by the serried rows of 
1 symmetrical-shaped trunks, and the arching 
i overhead mingling of the branches, stands 
fully revealed. A .W. 

(Jodinylon Pari:, Ashford, Kent. 
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1I4RDY AZALEAS. 

i The different hardy hybrid Azaleas are, 
among other features, rcmarknblc for the 
I wide range of colour that is to be found in 
the blossoms, as they vary from white to 
vivid scarlet, through all the intermediate 
shades of yellow, orange, salmon, and orange- 
scarlet, as well as different tinls of pink. In 
some of the older varieties the segments of 
the flower nre narrow-, thus forming quite a 
lloneysuckle-like bloom, but in the more 
recent hybrids the blossom are, as a rule, 
larger, and the petals broader, this being to 
a certain extent owing to nn infusion of 
mollis blood. The light and informal outline 
of a hardy Azalea is very pleasing, while 
when at. its best a bush of it is simply one 
mass of bloom. l he pleasing fragrance of 
the blossoms is also another point in favour 
of this beautiful class of shrubs. It is diffi¬ 
cult to understand why these Azaleas are not 
more often planted, for that, they are greatly 


admired is shown every year at Kew, where, 
during the flowering period, the Azalea gar¬ 
den is the one great point of attraction for 
the visitors. They are seen to the bed 
advantage when planted in bold masses or 
groups, especially if a judicious selection of 
colours is made, and with the later-flowering 
hybrids that we now have the flowering sea¬ 
son is considerably prolonged. 

By many peat is considered absolutely 
necessary for the well-doing of these hardy 
Azaleas ; but such is by no means the caw, as 
they w ill often thrive in loam, especially if a 
liberal quantity of leaf-mould is incorporated 
with it. Lime in any form should be 
especially avoided. In common with many 
of their allies. Azaleas are very impatient of 
drought, hence they should not be planted 
where they are likely to be parched up during 
the summer. To the planter, Azaleas, in 
common with many other ericaceous plant?, 
possess one very desirable feature, and that 
is, owing to their dense mass of fibrous roots, 
oven large, established plants can be trans¬ 
planted with little or no check; indeed,they 
can, as a rule, be depended upon to flower 
well even the first season after transplanting. 
Another feature possessed by these Azaleas 
claims at least a passing notice, and that is 
the bright tints assumed by the foliage of 
many of them in the autumn, for the leaves 
die off richly coloured with crimson. 

Several varieties with double blossom* 
have been brought prominently forward of 
late years, but the only advantage over the 
single kinds is that the blooms do not drop 
quite so quickly. 

NOTES AND liEPLIES. 

The Japanese Cuelder Rose (Viburnum 
tomentosum).—Amongst the many Vibur¬ 
nums this is certatnly one of the roost 
ornamental, whether seen in its typical form 
or represented by one of its varieties. Of 
dwarfer stature than our native Guelder 
Rose, it may be planted in positions where 
that shrub would be out of place, whilst it 
forms an excellent subject either for shrub¬ 
beries or for specimen groups or beds. 
Mature plants may be noted between 4 fed 
and 6 feet in height. They are, as a rule, 
well clothed with branches right to the 
ground, and are easily distinguished from 
the common kind by their oval, ribbed 
leaves. The white flowers are borne in flat¬ 
tened heads during late May and June, a con¬ 
siderable number of small, cream-coloured, 
fertile flowers being attended by a smaller 
number of sterile flowere, whose large, 
white segments make them very conspicuous. 
Pretty, however, as the type is, its beauty 
is eclipsed by that of several of its varie¬ 
ties. V. t. Mariesi lias the same arrange¬ 
ment of flowers in a larger head, whilst V. t. 
plicatum, like our common “Snowball-tree, 
bears nothing but sterile flowers in large, 
rounded clusters. V. t. plicatum grand- 
florum is a glorified form of the last-named 
variety. All are excellent for specimen bed*, 
and each one blossoms freely year after year, 
Good loamy soil is necessary to ensure to? 
best results, while an occasional surface 
dressing of well-rotted manure is appre¬ 
ciated by the plants.—D. 

Azalea mollis J. C. Van Thol. In looking o]pr 
a collection of the Afferent forms of Azalea mwa. 
I was particularly struck with this variety. tneP 
minent feature being the rich colour of the ■ 
which are of n deep claret-red tint. A^ocuted. 
some of the light-tinted forms, its richness of 
ing was brought out In a marked manner, 
planting Azaleas for a permanent M the 
forms are well worth the somewhat higher pnet 
one iins to pay for them, as they are sure top. 
satisfaction, whereas mixed seedlings are, to < ) 
least, doubtful.—X. 

Fondlera rupicola.-This native of 8outh-««fl jo 
Texas, New Mexico, and surrounding districts, u. _ 
might be imagined, essentially a sun-lover, a • 
such, would feel the benefits of the mu** J* 
last year. In the neighbourhood of bowon » wa 
be regarded more as a plant for a s, r{™ y J*n 
as a shrub for the open ground. On /J t j, c 

Orchid-house at Kew it has flowered annual!) mr 
last few yeare.—K. R. W.______ 

Index and Binding Cases 

—The Judex to Volume XXXI1 /. of i 

thaikd is now recuiy (price 3d., potl fretWt 
Binding Case for the same volume u aUo^asauaeu^n^ 
1*. 6d.,by post la. 9 dL\ The Index and BindmW** 
be obtained from any newsagent, or frointhtr ^ 
17, Fumival Street, London, B.C. If «"***“? 
the price the tiniest irruf Binding Cateuti-.P 0 * 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

OXALIS BNNBAPHYLLA ROSEA. 

It was mv good fortune, in February, 1910, 
ta collect Oxalis enneaphylla in its native 
Falkland Islands. But I had a super fortune 
,t the same time of which I was not then 
aware. I heard rumours of pink varieties of 
0 enneaphylla occurring at Port Darwin 
gud though 'it was too far for me to go then 
to collect for myself, a friend telephoned 
icroK and had a consignment of roots sent 
round to me at Port Stanley by schooner. 
They were collected at random, for the plant 
was at that time going to rest, and the flowers 
wm over. But I kept the Port Darwin 
plants apart from those which I myself col¬ 
lected at Stanley, on the bare chance that the 
rosy rumours I had heard were correct, and 
that there might be colour varieties among 
them. For the last few weeks I have been 
enjoying daily thrills as these plants have 
come into flower, for although the majority 
have given the typical pure white blossoms, 
& few have developed flowers of a most 
exquisite soft rosy-pink. The buds before 
fully expanding are about pie colour of a 
China Rose; wheu fully expanded they are a 


Floral Committee of the International Horti¬ 
cultural Exhibition, now being held, and was 
given an award of merit.— Ed.] 


NEW FORMS OF THE MOUNTAIN 
CLEMATIS 

(C. MONTANA). 

Three forms of this old and popular Clematis 
are now in bloom with me on a north¬ 
west wall. They are seedlings raised by 
Lemoine, of Nancy, .from whom I got 
them. They are larger in blossom than the 
rosy form introduced a few years ago, and 
of most delicate colours, not easy to describe. 
They promi.se to be among the best hardy 
climbers, and their names are perfecta, un- 
dulata and lilacina. A blue form I have 
long wished for. In its own country it might 
be possible to find one, just as the precious 
blue Wood Anemone was found among the 
pale, common kind. It is to be hoped we 
may soon have good plants on their own 
roots, though, no doubt, the stock of the 
wild montana will suit them l>ettor than a 
wholly different form. But the'layer is w hat 
we should finally seek. So nowj travellers 
and raisers, please look for an azure-blue 
form. W. 


should be taken in lifting. If the transport 
of a considerable amount of soil is not pos¬ 
sible, the roots should be preserved quite 
intact. Have ready some long, damp Moss, 
or, failing this, some rough hay that has 
been well damped, wrap this carefully Tound 
the roots, and tie lightly, but firmly, so that 
there is no danger of slipping off. This 
should be done immediately the plnnts are 
lifted. On no account allow the roots to bo 
exposed to the influence of sun or drying 
winds, pack closely in open boxes, and damp 
the foliage. Attention to the careful pre¬ 
servation of the roots is quite as essential 
in encasing with Moss and tying up as in 
lifting the plants—a matter, bv the way, that 
often hardly receives deserved attention. 
One occasionally gets small things whoso 
roots appear to have been enclosed in a lump 
of heavy loam, and so mutilated by the 
squeezing that the plants make no headway 
at all until the second year. If it is not pos¬ 
sible to plant for a day or two after the 
tilings arrive at their new home they should 
be moved from the boxes, the Moss well 
saturated with water, and, a shady corner 
having been found, laid in until the oppor¬ 
tunity for planting arrives. 

When planting it is neither necessary nor 
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shade paler, soft, and satiny, and then they 
to an even softer pink, and so 
f °se for the petals to fall. The pink colour 
in flowers too often just fails to be entirely 
Phasing, but in Oxalis enneaphylla rosea it is 
* wholly satisfying pink, soft and pure, and 
greatly enhanced by the extraordinary 
winy texture and perfect form of the 
lossonis, which again are in exquisite 
armony with the blue-green of the crinkled 
a'cs. It is curious that not one of ail the 
p ants which I collected at Stanley has given 
pink flowers. All those are of the purest 
]r lte ». w hilst quite a proportion of the Port 
>f«in plants has turned out to be pink. 

.,compared my 0. enneaphylla rosea 
un the almost equally rare 0. adenophylla, 
anti though, of course, I may be prejudiced— 
ope not—I rather prefer the former. The 
ooknir :s purer and less stripey, not quite 60 
cep, perhaps, and without the central dark 
Jc, yet on that account more chaste. The 
petals, too, are broader and rounder, form- 
ng a more perfect trumpet. In adenophylla 
«e trumpet is slightly cleft. On the other 
n<l, my plants of adenophylla are .flower- 
y more freely than ever I have seen 
enneaphylla flower Clarence Elliott. 
Metenage, Herts. 

[This beautiful form was submitted to the 




j THE SUMMER REMOVAL OF GARDEN 
FLOWERS. 

One of the most regrettabLe features in con¬ 
nection with summer removals, so far as 
small houses and gardens are concerned, is 
the difficulty of transferring favourite flowers 
from one place to another, the owner of the 
same feeling this all the more keenly if he 
has taken a real interest in his garden and 
can boast of a collection, however small, of 
good things. The difficulty, however, is 
hardly so great as may at first appear. 
Naturally, things will suffer, and the summer 
display be hardly a success, but if the opera 
tion is carefully performed they will estab¬ 
lish themselves* in their new quarters, and 
! be ready for division and replanting in late 
autumn. I have just had occasion to assist 
in the lifting and packing of thoroughly eood 
forms of Chrysanthemum maximum. Cam¬ 
panulas, (EnoLheras, Phloxes, Sunflowers. 
Starworts, Saxifrages, and other things, and 
note a few items in connection with the 
same, if they may interest those similarly 
situated. The first point is to choose small 
clumps that have only been in their present 
quarters eight or nine months t.c., that 
were moved Iasi au-tumn. Pieces from old- 
established clumps can never be satisfac¬ 
torily moved in early summer. Great care 


advisable to remove the Moss, as it forms 
a capital protection for the roots until they 
make a start in their new quarters. If 
plants in transit are to be expovsed and the 
weather is hot and dry, they will travel all 
the better if half-circular hoops, covered 
with stout paper, are fixed to the boxes. A 
considerable amount of trouble, it may be 
said ; but it is gratifying in a new home to 
see old favourites that could hardly be re¬ 
placed without trouble and expense. ‘ In con¬ 
nection with this subject, it. may be well to 
give the reminder that a batch of seedlings, 
if only on a small scale, is always handy. 
There are so many things that can* be raised 
in this wav easily and expeditiously and 
transferred in seed-pans or boxes with little 
trouble, or, if already pricked out, relifted 
and paeked away in very small compass. 
This is specially desirable if the owner has 
been experimenting a little with some of his 
favourite flowers and has a fancy that among 
his seedlings he may have something that is 
really good. e! B. 8. 


-- wiwun, —ujio OI Uie 

most delicately-scented of our hardy annuals 
Mathiola bdeornis, is worthy of a' placo in 
every gArden. Sown in March, April, or 
May, and well thinned, the plants make good 
tufts, and their perfume when in bloom is 
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very enjoyahle when the sun has gone down. 
I wonder if any of the readers of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated have noticed that this 
plant rarely produces seed in our climate. 
1 can only recollect seeing a plant in seed 
on one occasion, curiously enough so far 
north as Midlothian. 1 have regularly lo »kcJ 
for seed-hearing plants, hut, except upon that 
occasion, my search has been in van. 
Another finely-scented member of this 
family is the Un known M. tretis, hut this 
variety needs cool greenhouse treatment. 
Formerly, it was frequently met with, but it 
now seems to be alimast entirely neglected.— 
K. Bright. 


NOTES AND PEP LIES. 

Imperfectly-developed Narcissus blooms.- 

With nfiT’it e to tla' N.irLi.-aiis biuomw which 1 cn- 
clo«e Iier»-wdh, the plants U-.ir.ng th««c flower l.uds 
«re crow inn in gr,i-« «»n j«or Mdl, and haw *-v 
j*wd tu a coud d* at of northeast wind diinn,! the 
present month. Must of the fluwir- flowing in th s 
part of iny garden arc showing a tiinjemy Hut to 
develop. .-i rul 1 diould like to know whether you cull- 
Shier tins due to bojI, temperature, or insect 
attackr—K. J bti.txD. 

[The failure of the double white Poet’s 
Narcissus, flowers of which you send us, is 
more or leas prevalent each year, nnd is due 
to a variety of causes. 'Ibis Narcissus is a 
gross feeder, and, therefore, t-honM he well 
manured. It prefers being planted deeply in 
the soil, not levs lliun G inches, and prefer¬ 
ably at 8 inches. A strong, almost tenacious 
soil is that mi^t suited to its growth and 
flowering. In light fail*, in conjunction with 
shallow planting, it is usually a failure. The 
bulbs are impatient of removal, and especially 
resent being drhxl ofT. When replanting is 
contemplated tins should be done in July, if 
possible. In digging in the manure cow- 
manure and 6uot are l**st if your soil is light 
—keep it 4 inches or G inches below the bulbs. 
The root -fibres of this kind are almost por- 
jciual in cliuracier. Bulbs that lime blood 
romo time and flowered in the same spot have 
impoverished the soil, and failure is cure to 
follow. In such a cbm* a winter mulching of 
manure would be helpful. It is not puf- 
ficiently recognised that by reason of its late 
flowering the autumn is approaching before 
the bulbs are fully ripened olT. It is not 
generally known that the flowers that should 
appear in May of the present year are really 
formed and exist in embryo in midsummer of 
the previous year. It is for this reason that 
every support should be accorded the bulbs, 
so that the grow ing season may be prolonged 
as much ns possible, thereby ensuring ihe 
fullest development and the proper formation 
of the buds at this time. Not a few regard 
the "blindness,” ns this failing is called, as 
the result of the climatic or atmospheric con¬ 
ditions of the moment, but the true cause is, 
more probably, insufficient development in 
the previous year, as. even though blind, all 
the other parts may be g< oil, and, ns such, 
are produced by the bulb in its season. All 
you can now do is to encourage vigorous 
growth by mulching with manure, giving also 
a good dressing of soot, and, at leuat, weekly 
applications of liquid manure.] 

Pansies— removing spent blossoms.— 
The rather long spell of dry weal her, ami 
this after the extraordinary drought of last 
summer, is testing the Pauses severely. 
There lias been a great disposition to wat-r 
the plants, and in a few exceptional ca^s 
watering has been done, but chiefly in the 
case of the more recently-planted specimens. 
Fortunately, iny Tufted Pansies were put 
out much earlier thnn usual, and the flower¬ 
ing quarters had been well prepared. The 
quarters had been trenched during the 
winter, and a heavy dressing of good manure 
incorporated at the time. The surface soil 
having been left in the rough, broke up 
freely when lightly forked over preparatory 
to planting. The early planting enabled the 
Pansies to get well established before the 
somewhat long spell of dry weather ensued, 
and all that lias been done since is to give 
the bed a weekly hoeing. This hoeing lias 
kept the weeds under, it has aerated the 
soil, and has promoted growth, and plants 
treated in this manner are growing freely. 
Spent blossoms, however, have already de¬ 
veloped quite freely, and this has proved a 
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tax on the rather small spring-planted speci¬ 
mens. The removal of all sjicut blossoms is 
now being carried out, and the plants have 
already benefited. Spent blossoms must be 
rigorously removed it the plants nrc to be 
maiiita ued in good health. — D. B. C. 

The Narcissus-flowered Anemone. One 
can never prnise too highly the charming 
Anemone narcisaiflora, one of the most beau¬ 
tiful of our Windflowers. It is an exiiu site 
border plant. It is delightful in a bit of 
woodland, whore it ot»u be naturalised, 
though not of rapid increase; while there 
are many part* of the rock garden in which 
it will flourish. Variable in height, accord¬ 
ing to the soil and other conditions, it is 
good almost everywhere, except in a poor, 
dry soil. I have grown it for many years, 
and find it one of the mo4 satisfactory of 
the loss-known Anemones. It may be raised 
from seeds or increased by division. It 
varies little, save in height, and this \% ap¬ 
parently, due to soil nnd climatic conditions. 
From G inches to 12 inches high may be 
taken as the average. Some eight or ten 
years ngo some plants were sent from British 
Columbia which it was thought might supply 
a different form, but my experience is that 
they were the same as the eastern American 
form of tins Windflower. — 8 . A knott. 

Climbers. -It is Bn advantage sometimes 
to go over climbers on walls about this tune 
and remove any weakly growing shoots, in 
order that the plants may have every chance. 
Possibly, at pruning time some oT the unne¬ 
cessary shoots were missed, and to leave 
them now' will not add to the improvement 
of either wall or fence. This applies parti¬ 
cularly to Hoses, Clematises, nnd, indeed, 
a)! robin', growing creepers, and the sooner 
the weakliest shoots are removed the berter. 
The training of climbers, particularly those 
on walls, is not always recognised as a ne- 
eesMty, but a comparison between plants the 
shoots of which are trained out with a cer¬ 
tain amount of method and plants left un¬ 
touched will reveal what is meant, and de¬ 
monstrate that with a little trouble every 
week a wall or a fenee may be'made to look 
very beautiful. Every few davs one who is 
desirous of making the mest of a wall should 
devote a few minutes to giving the shoots a 
lead in the direction it is desired they should 
take, mid by this means one is able to fill 
more quickly the space it is intended to 
cove r. —Woo DB a bt w i ck. 

Anchusa italica Opal and A. I. Drop- 
more variety.— These are, without question, 
decided acquisitions to our hardy blue flower¬ 
ing plants. Not only do they cunimenee to 
bloom early in the season, but if the old 
flowering-items are cut away a succession is 
kept up for a considerable time. Lust sum¬ 
mer, probably owing to the deep descending 
nature of their stout, somewhat succulent 
roots, these Anclmsns were, with me, very 
much le>s affected by the drought than many 
other plants; in fact, they bare up bravely, 
and continued to bloom more or less through¬ 
out the summer. Mention of blue-flowered 
perennials at once suggests the various Del¬ 
phiniums, but in none of them is the flower¬ 
ing period spread over so long a time ns in 
the Auchusas. This is a very important con¬ 
sideration wlmre space is limited. Speaking 
in a general wav. these Anchusas appear 
to be of a somewhat biennial nature, for, 
grown from root-cut tings, they do not attain 
their normal vigour till the second year, and 
then, nf.cr a season of blooming, their strength 
is greatly impaired, even if they do not die 
outright. My experience is that you do not 
get a good crop of blossoms from the e.une 
plants in two consecutive years, but this mav 
not be the experience of everyone. At all 
events, pieces of the roots produce young 
plant 4 * so readily and so quickly attain (Inver 
ing size that a stock can soon bo worked 
up. A splendid and much-admired group of 
each of the«e Anchusns was shown at the 
Horticultural Hall on April 30th.—X. 

Supporting shoots of Cypsophlla panl- 
culata. -Every year one meets with people 
who, in their endeavour to grow this, over¬ 
look an important point the supporting of 
trie growing shoots in their early stages. 
Tho-e who have plants under tlieir care 
should see that this is no longer deferred. 
Each shoot ought to have a good stout Make, 


spreading them out carefully in order that 
there may be no overcrowding of the spray* 
at the time of blooming. Frequently, people 
growing this for the firrt time do not recog¬ 
nise early enough the necessity for tying up 
the shoots in this way, and it is not until the 
shoots, weighed down with rain, or, blown 
about bv rough winds.snap off at the bottom, 
that they realise that such attention i$ im¬ 
portant. For years now I have in the early 
season tied up each shoot separately, and 
later placed a piece of thick cord round the 
bush to prevent its swaying over.-Lii- 
HUR8T. 

Polyanthuses in shady positions.— Last 
reason I made two plantations of Polyan¬ 
thuses, one in the full sun, the other on the 
north side of an evergreen hedge. Those in 
the sun looked rather woebegone iu autumn, 
and threw up comparatively poor trusses, 
and were in every wav inferior to those in 
shade. Those who grow this fine Gpring 
flower should try and find a place where the 
plants get morning and afternoon nun only. 
The Polyanthus blooms later than the Prim¬ 
rose. and is, therefore, more liable to bate its 
blooming period shortened by the emu rays. 
In a north position the blooms retain their 
freshness and delicacy of tint much longer, 
and the blooming time is prolonged. >\hen 
most things were this 6ea^on showing the 
effect of eun nnd drying winds the Polyan¬ 
thuses in the shade wore wonderfully fresh, 
nnd show ing absolutely no signs of distress.- 
Byfleet. 


Anthemls cupanlana. -This is very pleas¬ 
ing just now, as it is, indeed, at almost any 
season. When not in flower the silvery, neat 
leave* are highly pleasing, and when in bloom 
it gives a great number of its while 
Marguerite-like flowers for months at a time, 
especially if the blooms which arc over arc 
cut off. Although a good border plant.it i» 
most at home on the large rockery, especially 
as it must have a light soil and a eunny. 
sheltered position. This does not mean that 
it must be fully exposed to the sun. as it looks 
charming when showing below a shrub, such 
ns a tree like Rose, but the place must be 
warm, as there is undoubtedly n tendency to 
tenderness on the part of this Antberais. It 
seeds freely with me, and self-sown plants 
have appeared pretty frequently during the 
time it has been in my garden.—S. Arnott. 

Scarcity of stock of the Violettas.- The in¬ 
fracted drought of hu-t summer and early autumn ie*< 
it * mark on many of nur cliocer hardy flowers, snaiiw 
Vio'cttas (miniature-flowered Tufted Pansie>ihaw Pil¬ 
fer id severely. It i* not ddflcult to undfr-taml th 
position of all .lira when one recall* the fact that ti** 
plants are of alpine origin. To lie subjected to 
tropical heat for a somewhat lengthened {i*riod « 
these plants were during last sea-on wan ewe|»t<« 
ally trying. To these facts murt be nttribuud the 
dearth of stocks everywhere in the Vnitcd hirpMn 
at the present time. Many charming thing* wj 
been lost, and only a very scanty stock remain* « 
several others.—D. li. Crank. 

Plants in villa gardens.-A correspondent of 
Oarpkmxo ll.T rsTRATt.D thinks that plants in un» 
gardens are this year less satisfactory than wwi- 
A gr« at deal of tins is, no dould. due to trie <Jr7 
spring. the plants being absolutely starved. W 
practice too often obtains, not only in villai gardens, 
but iu others of far greater pretentions, of hcupnu 
tlie soil up iu such a fushicn that almost enry <mr 
of ruin run* oil. In seine bed* l hue son in 
season nearly all the rooU of the plant* n>"‘t &• 
atmve the surrounding soil. and. treated In tnu nn 
natural fashion, small wonder that they are unwt-*' 
factory.—W. 

Tufted Pansy Pred Williams.-Tl.i* ** 
Tufted Pansy has the large flower* of tlie flaw «im 
times called “show Tufted Panics, M which nrc »*«• 
ally of little use for the garden, and have frcfj'»eiii 
none of the tufted growth which mate* the n»w<®| 
“ Tufted Pansy ” so appropriate. In the variety 
Williams v« seem to have one which meet*.the re¬ 
quirements of those who like large flower* and n FjWj 
tufted growth n* well. I saw a mass of it in a socu 
garden the other day. and the effect was really pone, 
the large flower* of good blue or purple lisng mi 
little alvove the close-growing foliage.-8. 

Carnation Baby Castle. -Though a Food m*) 
people have given up Rahy Castle iu prefrrrK* 
larger-blooming sort.* 4 , there are itiJI to be lew 
those who cling to this old variety for the bonier 
owing to its delightful colour, It* freedom of blow¬ 
ing, and the ease with which it may be f/ 0 * 11 
tho;.e who do nut pretend to be expert*. It* coww 
is verv telling, and plant* bland the winter faiuj »*•“ 
Ollt-Of-doorS.-LEAHlRST. 

Iris La Charmante.-This varioky, raised £ 
Mr. Caparne, is very pleasing, and quite judiflt" 
name appl.ed to it. It is now nicely in flower. »rw 
the white and delicate pearly-blue shadings «r* <**■ 
lightful. It is almost a pity that there ar<*» 
many name* among the lrise* and so great • 
of plant-* with hut little real distiuctnesx-P. A. 
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Larded Cabbage.—A piece of smoked 
bacon or salt pork, ■when boiled with Cab¬ 
bages, acquires a very pleasant flavour. 
When the meat is thoroughly cooked remove 
the rind and dish with a garnish of the 
Cabbages, first drained of moisture and 
chopped not too fine. Prepare, wash, and 
cut in two, and leave to soak for about fifteen 
minutes in salted water, the hearts of four 
small Savoy Cabbages. Boil for ten minutes, 
then drain and lay on a napkin. Take out 
the hard cores, add salt, and tie up the two 
halves together with string. Line a casserole 
with slices of bacon and lay the Cabbages 
on top. Add one Carrot, one Onion stuck 
with three cloves, and add a bunch of 
chopped paivley. Fill up with broth, and 
finally a layer of 6tout, buttered paper. 
Place on the fire, cover the casserole, and let 
gently braise for at least one hour. Then 
take out and strain on a sieve, untie tho 
halves of Cabbages, and press out in a nap¬ 
kin the superfluous broth. So, they can be 
used to garnish any piece of meat, or be 
served as side dishes with Spanish 6auce. 

Braised Cabbage a l’Ati.emande.— Re¬ 
move the outer leaves of two Cabbage hearts, 
also the hard cores, and after having divided 
into quarters and washed the Cabbages, 


leaves will be seen pushing their way through 
the dried foliage. Careful watering during 
the resting period is of great importance, for 
many losses occur through too much 
moisture at this season. This can be guarded 
against when the plants are given frame pro¬ 
tection, but when planted out a sheet of glass 
should be fixed overhead to throw off the 
water. Slugs are particularly fond of the 
plants, attacking both foliage and flowers, 
and if some preventive measures are not 
taken these pest's quickly ruin them. 

E. C. Pooley. 


rook, alpine, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 


mountain SANDWORT (ARENARIA 
MONTANA) AS A WALL PLANT. 

Many of your readers must know this as a 
«xk1 hardv plant for the rock garden or the 
Fronts of borders. I have tried it on a wall, 
ind it is one of those plants which reward 
me most for that attention, being free and 
graceful in habit, no trouble to cultivate, and 
it never dies out. W. 


MERTENSIA ECHIOIDES. 

This beautiful little Boragetfort quite rivals 
the Gentian in the intense blue of its flowers. 
It should be more grown than it is, for flowers 
of such a shade of blue are none too plenti¬ 
ful. The colour is met with in such plants 
as Lithospermum prostratum, Gentians, and 
Phacelia eampanularia. The small flowers 
are borne on arching stems, which rarely 
exceed a height of 6 inches or 9 inches, and 
the plant, when doing well, flowers freely. A 
half shady and rather moist shelf in the rock 
garden should be selected for this Mertensia. 
A mixture of sandy loam and peat will be 
found the most suitable rooting medium, and 


GARDEN FOOD, 


CABBAGES. 

I have been reading in a certain book that 
the Cabbage w'as first raised in England by a 
certain Sir Anthony Ashley, but the truth 
is that the Cabbage, in its many varieties, 
now so important in cultivation all over the 
western world, is a variety of the wild plant 
of our eea cliffs in many districts, and the 
various and very distinct forms have all been 
raised from that in different countries. For 
the perfect culture of these our cool climate is 
particularly favourable. They are, perhaps, 


Arenaria montana on a wall . 


chop not too fine and put into a casserole 
containing two or three large Onions. Add 
salt and pepper, and mix the whole together 
and boil with a piece of butter added for 
fifteen minutes, stirring the while. Add a 
wineglass of vinegar and some spoonfuls of 
broth. Let simmer until quite done, and 
serve. 

Cream of Cabbage. Boil in salted water 
two Cabbages, each cut into four parts, and 
when quite cooked and drained chop fine and 
put into a casserole with a piece of butter, 
salt, pepper, and a pinch of grated nutmeg! 
Put the mixture on the fire and let the water 
evaporate by stirring with a wooden 6poon. 
Lastly add one glass of cream. 

Stuffed Cabbages.— Take a Cabbage 
heart, remove the outer leaves, and boil in 
salted water for about ten minutes. Drain 
and let cool. Then take out the core. Have 
ready some sausage meat seasoned with fine 
herbs composed of chopped Shallots in 
butter, Parsley, and chopped Mushrooms. 
Stuff the inside of the Cabbage with these 
and cover the outside w’ith slices of bacon 
attaching these with thread. Put the Cabbage 
into a casserole with a Carrot, two Onions 
pierced with two cloves, and a bunch of 
Thyme ; season with pepper and salt, and 
braise gently for one hour and a half. Serve 
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the Cabbages in a vegetable dish -when done, 
and after removing the fat from the broth 
pour it over the Cabbages. 

Pickled Red Cabbage.— Take one Red 
Cabbage heart and remove the outer leaves. 
Cut in four and chop with a large table knife. 
Place in a large basin and sprinkle with 
ealt. Leave so for two or three days, 
stirring from time to time. Then drain off 
and put into an earthenware vessel with 
some peppercorns and two or three leaves of 
Sweet Bay. Then fill up with boiling white 
vinegar and cover hermetically. The Cab¬ 
bages will be ready for use in about a fort¬ 
night. Cold vinegar can be used with 
equally good results. 

Braised Red Cabbage.— Cut the Cab¬ 
bages into quarters, rejecting the outer 
leaves and hearts. Then carve the quarters 
in fine slices and wash. Then cut up three 
Onions, butter them, and when slightly 
cooked add the Cabbages, these having been 
first boiled and drained. Fry the whole for 
some minutes and add a small glass of 
cognac and two of red wine. Season with 
pepper and salt and let cook gently for two 
hours. Then serve. 

Cabbage soup. —Take two Cabbages, re¬ 
move outer leaves, and cut in four, removing 
the hard centres. Put into a saucepan of 
water and boil over a brisk fire for fifteen 
minutes. Drain and put them in a saucepan 
with fresh water. Add a piece of salt bacon 
and a breast of mutton. Add Onions, 
Carrots, Thyme, and two cloves. Add a 
little salt and let simmer for at least two 
hours, then take out the meat, if cooked, and 
drain the Cabbages. Pour the broth, having 
removed the fat, through a fine strainer, into 
a soup tureen into which broad has been 
previously put. The bacon and Cabbages are 
served apart. Bone the breast of mutton 
while hot, and put between two plates for the 
next day’s use grilled with bread-crumbs. 

Brussels Sprouts au Beurre.— Having 
washed and trimmed the Sprouts let them 
soak for fifteen minutes in salt water, then 
drain and put into boiling water. When 
cooked drain anew and add melted butter. 
Add salt and pepper, and lastly a spoonful or 
two of Bechamel sauce. 

Brussels Sprouts and Chestnuts.— Pre¬ 
pare the Chestnuts and put them into boiling 
water, but without actually boiling them, so 
as to remove the second skin. Then cook in 
broth with an Onion and Thyme. When 
cooked, mix carefully, so as not to break 
them, with the sprouts cooked as in the 
recipe for Brussels Sprout 3 au beurre. 

A German Cabbage dish.— Take half a 
Red Cabbage, remove the outside and 
bruised parts, divide into halves, and take 
out most of the hard core. Shave into slices, 
slanting the knife so that the slices will be 
short, the result being al>out a quart of 
shredded Cabbage, which should be allowed 
to stand in cold water for a short time. Melt 
a tablespoonful of butter, add a small slice of 
Onion, half a teaspoonful of salt, and half a 
saltspoonful of pepper. When the Onion has 
eooked for a few moments in the butter, odd 
the Cabbage with only as much water as 
drips from it; cover closely, and let it 
gradually heat. It must be watched so that 
it will not burn, and eooked slowly until 
pearly tender. Then add two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar and a teaspoonful of sugar, and 
cook for ten minutes longer, the cooking re¬ 
quiring from twenty to thirty minutes in nil. 
Serve in a pretty round dish, garnishing with 
Potato Roses, the Germans considering the 
combination of Cabbage and Potato a 
specially good food. A broad-surfaced kettle 
is the best to use for this method, and nn 
asbestos mat may be slipped under it to help 
matters. If, in spite of all precautions, 
vegetables burn, they must lie removed at 
once to another kettle, leaving the burned 
portions behind. The addition of water only 
serves to make matters worse. As Red Cab¬ 
bage spoils quickly,- it i6 better to use soon 
after cutting._ 

Spoiled French Beans.— The markets and 
restaurants of London are now very ill- 
served by the growers, who mistake size for 
quality, and 6upply Beaus as long as the 


hand, but tough and useless for the cook, 
lined as they often are with a scaly mem¬ 
brane. They “bulk up,” no doubt, and soon 
fill the baskets, but what is the good of the 
plan if it stops the true use of the green 
young Bean in giving us one of the best 
green foods? In the Paris market such pro¬ 
duce would be unsaleable, as it should be 
here.—W._ 

VEGETABLES. 

MUSHROOMS FAILING. 

(Reply to Hortus.) 

The sample of spawn sent is full of 
mycelium, and is altogether in excellent con¬ 
dition. Such being the case, the cause of 
failure has to be sought lor elsewhere, and 
judging by the sample of manure taken from 
the beds, which accompanied the spawn, it is 
this which is at fault. In the first place it 
| is too wet, and it should not be so dark in 
colour nor in such a state of decomposition. 
Its general condition conveys the impression 
that it has not been properly prepared by 
being turned frequently and in having the 
excess of moisture expelled by fermentation 
before the bed was formed with it. The time 
required for this process to be effectual takes 
from ten days to a fortnight, at the end of 
which period the manure should be sweet and 
in a medium state of moisture. If too wet 
or too dry failure ensues as a result of the 
mycelium being unable, under 6uch con¬ 
ditions, to permeate the manure. The making 
of a bed, too, with manure obtained from 
horses which have frequent doses of physic 
is also fatal to success, as the drugs in the 
droppings either prevent the mycelium from 
running or kill the spawn outright. When it 
is known that horses are periodically dosed 
with medicine the manure should, so long as 
this is being done, be kept apart, and on no 
necotmt be employed for the making of 
Mushroom beds. 

As regards the sample of soil submitted it 
is in too coarse a state for the casing of a 
Mushroom bed. It should either have been 
chopped down to make it finer in texture or 
otherwise rubbed through a $-inch-mesh 
sieve. We find nothing of a deleterious 
nature present in it. Reducing the soil to a 
fine condition, as recommended, will make it 
less porous and more retentive of moisture, 
with the result that the bed requires water¬ 
ing less frequently. The presence of the iron 
stove in the house must, when in use, exer- 
I ciee a baneful influence on account of the dry 
| heat emitted by it. You will, therefore, be 
wise to remove it as you suggest, and make 
other arrangements for heating the struc- 
ture. A well-constructed Mushroom-house 
requires but little additional warmth, derived 
by artificial means ; in fact, sufficient only to 
maintain the temperature between 55 degs. 
and 60 degs. in the very coldest weather. 

| Unless the house is of large dimensions a 
| 4-iiicli flow and return hot-water pipe usually 
suffices to keep the temperature at the figures 
named. By this you will gather that we con¬ 
sider this to be the best method of heating 
such a structure, and this may be effected 
either in connection with an existing 
apparatus or by means of a small inde¬ 
pendent boiler. 

The supposed Mushrooms are a species of 
fungus and unfit for consumption. They 
should be destroyed as fast as they appear; 
in fact, the better way would be to clear the 
1 bed out altogether in ease they should 
inadvertently be partaken of. The mycelium 
of the fungus has, without doubt, been intro¬ 
duced either in the manure or the soil used 
for the casing of the bed, and has not 
originated, as you suppose, in the spawn. In 
future see that both manure and soil are clear 
of dead wood or any foreign matter likely to 
contain the spores of, or to lead to the breed¬ 
ing of, fungus. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Cucumbers in frames —The end of May 

is early enough in a general way to attempt 
growing Cucumbers in frames. In the mean¬ 
time one may, as the frames become vacant, 
be making preparations in getting together 
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sufficient stable-manure and seeing that it is 
turned several times to permit of the rank 
heat escaping, and in partly covering the bed 
W'ith good loam in which the Cucumbers 
may be planted. During May, and often in 
early June, we sometimes get extremes of 
temperature, so that in that event it is best 
to cover the frame with mats, etc. Cucum¬ 
bers ought never to be checked in the 
slightest, and to this end they ought Dever 
to be given cold water or stimulants until 
the chill has been taken off. Moist and warm 
surroundings ought always to be encouraged. 
—WOODBASTWICK. 

Early vegetables. — The drought ex¬ 
perienced through nearly the whole of April, 
accompanied by cold nights and an occasional 
frost, has been responsible for the restriction 
of early vegetables, and at present (May 1st) 
they arc making very slow progress. This 
particularly applies to Carrots and Lettuce, 
which are sown or planted outside ns early 
as possible to succeed those raised under 
cover, and so prevent any break in the 
supply. Frame Carrots should have plenty 
of water, and the pulling made with dis¬ 
crimination in economising as much ns pos¬ 
sible in numbers, and selecting daily the 
largest roots, remarks which ako apply to 
frame Turnips, also a very popular early 
vegetable. The early Long White Forcing 
Turnip, introduced a few seasons back, i6 now 
largely grown, bunches of nice-6ized roots of 
excellent quality being on sale in the majority 
of good shops from the middle of April. When 
the thinning of frame-sown Lettuce,like EatIv 
P aris Market, or Golden Queen, takes place, 
it is advisable to plant a fair-sized batch under 
a south wall. If protected with a bit of tiffany 
when the nights are cold the Lettuces will be 
ready some time before anything 60wn 
planted in the open and quite unprotected. 
The outdoor picking of dwarf Beans may alw 
be anticipated if the first sowing is made on 
a south border in shallow trenches. A lew 
benders may be placed at intervals along Inc 
trenches, over which protective material can 
be placed nightly.—E. B. S. 

Spring Cabbages.-I have just been look¬ 
ing over a huge breadth of Flower of Spring 
Cabbage, which should be ready for cutting 
by the end of April, yet out of the m* 
number not one bolter was to be seen- 
evidences the value of securing real y 
stocks of varieties that can be relied upon. 
Such a bneadth-and over the who e area i 
did not see a missing plant-shouldJ*jP* 
sent a good return, remembering 
that all the growth of the breadth has been 
made through the winter months, when t- 
other crops would so develop, ho 
a complete clearance made than the 8 . ’ 

having been ploughed, is ready to 
seed Potatoes, Dwarf Beans, Lettuces, * i 
some other quick-growing crop, thus uu 
ing the soil to its fullest value. Pos* 
as Daffodils are lately grown.also, UJ* 
may follow the Cabbages in the autumn- 
However, the striking fact remains that 
have Cabbages which are very forward^ 
the time of year, yet every plant comes q 
true.—A. D. 

Early Rhubarb In the open.-Of late m* 
there have been several kinds put on 
market, but it is difficult to surpass * jjV 
stock of Early Albert, In a garden I 
charge of there is a big bed of Hus kuid, 
during the past three seasons this has g 
a splendid crop without being forced m 
way. This season nice sticks were pm*M « 
the close of February. To obtain this w 
bed is forked over about the close of the y 
to remove weeds, etc. In early January 
bed is covered 5 inches or 6 inches thick wi 
long straw manure, and when the grow 
begins to show some of this is placed! over • 
I am inclined to think the reason of its M j 
a week or so earlier than usual arises U 
the drought and heat of last summer, causi g 
it to ripen very early. Many make a m 

take in pulling far too long, thus inducing 

plants to make late growth. Many think 
kind is as good as another. The large, co 
kinds are worthless compared to the 
kinds, and I never could understand * . 
judges at shows favoured the large, coarf 
sticks. ~ West Surrey. 
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nature, despite much excellence of execution 
and the employment of a mass of valuable 
material. The idea, however, was bold 
throughout, and as we have remarked, quite 
distinct. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., had a rockwork arrangement 
of a totally different type, while employing 
York limestone for the most part. Numerous 
plants were employed. Primulas, Rodgersins, 
Onosmae, Irises, Heucheras, and Ferns 
among them. Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, 
Chislehurst, and Messrs. Jackman and Skins, 
Woking, each had good and distinctive 
arrangements. Guildford Hardy Plant Nur¬ 
sery had some good and choice subjects in 
their nicely-conceived rock garden. Celmisia 
spectabilis, Polygonum sphaerostacliyum 
hybridum, Senecio abrotanifolius, Rodgersia 
tabularis, Swertia perennis were a few of the 
more conspicuously placed groups. Mr. II. 
Hemsley, Crawley, had a rather imposing 
piece of rock gardening, using the Sussex 
sandstone rather freely. Viola bosninca, 
Pentstemon glaber roseus, Shortia, Onosma, 
Primula, Edelweiss, and Saxifraga were 
among many things employed. Misses Hop¬ 
kins. Shepperton-on-Thames ; Fells and Son, 
Hitchin ; Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, who 
occupied some 4,000 feet; Tucker and Sons, 
Oxford, all had more or less imposing dis¬ 
plays of rock and water gardens combined. 
Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Darlington, had 
lovely groups of Primula Cockburniana and 
P. sikkimensis, of Saxifraga Aizoon rosea, 
Daphne Verloti, Orchis toliosa, and other 
plants. Messrs. Baker, Wolverhampton, had 
a superb rock and water garden, the whole 
arranged’ with taste and skill. Edraianthi, 
Sarracenias, Cypripediums, Trilliums, and 
Primulas in delightful array. Phloxes, Saxi¬ 
frages, and the like were beautiful and in 
•sensible groups, telling in effect. Cathcartia 
villosa, with rich golden cups, was here also, 
and much eke of interest or charm. Another 
extensive and elaborate piece of work cover¬ 
ing some 6,000 square feet was that from 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, and 
here, too, an example of rock, water, and 
wall gardening was carried through with 
much taste and skill. The plants employed 
were legion—Funkias, Phormiume, Astilbes, 
and the like about the water portion, and 
alpines galore, and of many choice and 
interesting sorts in the other parts of the 
arrangement. Of quite distinctive character, 
and embracing rock and formal gardening 


I other subjects delighting in full sun. At the 
left side on entering, rock and alpine gardens 
abound, and are in perfect taste, Dianthi, 
Onosma, Yucca, Silene Hookeri, Thymes, 
Saxifrages, add the like appearing in pro¬ 
fusion. Running down almost to the water’s 
edge are seen moisture-loving Primulas, such 
as P. Bulleyana, pulverulenta, and japonica 
more particularly. Trolliuses, too, were de¬ 
lightfully placed, though not better, perhaps, 
than a rather long stretch of Epimeddum 
seaming and garnishing the well-chosen, well- 
placed rocks, which were such a feature of 
the whole. The rock employed is Purbeck 
limestone, and we know of nothing better or 
more picturesque or beautiful. It is without 
doubt the finest example of rock, water, and 
terrace garden ever seen at an exhibition. 

Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
occupy some 17,000 superficial feet with a 
Japanese garden complete in every detail, 
lanterns, plants, water, and the like showing 
great skill and much excellent work. Two 
very fine examples of rock gardening have 
been arranged by Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son, York, the whole occupying some 
5,000 square feet. Here, too, much taste has 
been displayed, and a great number of choice 
and rare plants employed. The most striking 
plant, perhaps, is the New Zealand Ranun¬ 
culus Lyalli, whose pure-white, glistening 
flowers of 2 inches across above the shining 
peltate leaves are quite remarkable. Pingui- 
culas, Celmisias, a grand lot of Orchis 
foliosa, Ramondias, Haberleas, and Daphnes 
were among the more beautiful subjects, a 
very interesting lot of Saxifrages being also 
remarked. Another notable rock garden and 
allied exhibit was that from Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, who employed 
York weathered limestone in a very telling 
manner. This group was 4,000 square ieet 
in extent, and in addition to the rock garden 
were borders of herbaceous plants and 
another wholly devoted to Lilies. Of these 
alone there was a great feast, 6uch things as 
Parryi (rich-yellow), Martagon album, Hum- 
boldti magnificum, Browni, and Grayi being 
remarked in abundance. A great feature of 
the exhibit, too, was the fine colony of Cypri- 
pedium spectabile, a hundred or more of 
flowering plants constituting a glorious sight. 
Sarraccenias and the like were also good. 
Very benutifully designed and deftly plunted 
was the rockwork by Mr. Maurice Prichard, 
and here again the Purbeck limestone was 
employed with excellent results. The most 
fascinating portion, however, was a bit of 
moraine gardening at one end, and in which 
all manner of delightful plants were to be 
seen. For example, the lovely white Heli- 
chrysum frigidum, Silene Hookeri, Thalic- 
trum pubescens, Oxytropis uralensis, Aren- 
aria vema plena, Omplialodes Lucilise, and 
Androsace arachnoidea were among those 
catching the eye at once. Campanula 
Stevensi, frail and beautiful, and Edraian- 
thus pumiliorum were other alpine aristo¬ 
crats not to be overlooked. Saxifrages 
abounded, while the water garden portion 
had its complement of Irises, Funkia6, Phor- 
miuras, Primulas, and the like. The arrange¬ 
ment was singularly neat and in good taste. 
Of great beauty and interest, too, was the 
perfectly natural arrangement of grey York 
limestone and alpines set up by Mr. J. Wood, 
Boston Spa. It was one of the GOO-feet com¬ 
petitive groups and was ideal of its kind. 
Here we saw Trilliums Armeria crespitosa, Iris 
lacustris, I. cristata, the rich golden Cath¬ 
cartia villosa, Aquilegia glandulosa, Saxi¬ 
fraga paradoxa, and many others in delight¬ 
ful array. Instead of being the work of a few 
days, this exceedingly restful piece of work 
might have existed for many years, so 
entirely devoid was it of newness of incon¬ 
gruities or recent work. There were not 
visible, indeed, even the marks of friction on 
the stones, while the work of planting showed 
that the operator was in closest sympathy 
with it all. Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, had a 
rather distinct arrangement; cave, cascade, 
and waterfall, with pool, the rocky 6ides 
copiously planted with alpine vegetation. In 
this direction the work was probably a little 
overdone, the banks, too flowery for 
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A8 these lines are going to press there is pro¬ 
ceeding nt the Hospital Grounds at Chelsea 
the greatest horticultural event of modern 
times, an event which has aroused not only 
world wide interest, but which has been 
directly responsible for the gathering together 
of a mass of material the like of which, under 
one roof, as it were, has never before been 
seen. This is so in almost every phase of 
horticulture, and whether it be of flowers or 
fruit, or the products of the vegetable 
garden, the exhibits are of the highest merit 
and excellence. Orchids naturally occupy a 
large place in 6uch an exhibition. Trees, 
shrubs, and fine-foliaged and flowering plants 
unmistakably play their part. Ferns are 
represented in a way we have never before 
h*d. Forced fruits of all descriptions attract 
the attention of all, and great pyramids and 
hanks of flowers are on every hand through¬ 
out the length and breadth of an exhibition 
that, whilst constituting one splendid whole, 
is of greater magnificence than we had dared 
venture to dream of. In a word it is colossal. 
So much so, indeed, that many issues of our 
paper would be required to give it in detail. 
Hence the thing savours of the impracticable, 
if not the impossible. Nor is it only in the 
directions indicated that the exhibition is of 
snch vast importance, since no mention has 
been made of the many acres of open-air 
6 pace devoted to rock and alpine gardening, 
and which constitute so fine a feature of the 
entire exhibition. Of rock gardens alone 
there are between thirty and forty, and if we 
mv of the whole that they are well done, we 
are compelled to 6ay that not a few are very 
suggestive, and that others eminently correct 
and natural in detail and execution, will do 
more to place this phase of gardening in the 
very front rank oF popular esteem than all 
the books that have ever been written upon 
the subject. We say this advisedly, having 
witnessed the growth and development of 
hardy-plant gardening in its varying aspects 
these many years, having seen it through its 
days of probation and crudest elementary 
practice till it has reached to its present 
high-water mark of excellence and un¬ 
exampled popularity. Hence we are in¬ 
terested, as we believe many of our readers 
to be, in this work, and refer to some of the 
more important aspects of it accordingly. 
Any word picture, however, must of necessity 
be inadequate and incomplete of a subject of 
which a big volume ought to be written. 

Rock gardens.— These, as we have said, 
are on a vast scale, some of them covering 
several thousand square feet, the Finest of 
them all, whether for magnitude, perfect 
work, and its all embracing character, being 
that arranged by Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
-?•» Colchester, the winners of the Queen 
Alexandra cup for the best outdoor exhibit in 
the show. The conception of a liberal mind, 
the work has been carried on through many 
*eeks and brought to a most successful issue, 
the planting and arranging conducted on 
a somewhat elaborate yet perfectly natural 
P an. The general idea embraced a combined 
u ii <? n( ! , water garden in the foreground, 

1 n Hanking sunny and 6hadv banks at right 
«n<i left, and in the distance'an old English 
errace garden with flower border beyond 
v 8 ar ^ €n and woodland be- 

:> ’ To achieve all this, and to obtain 

height and depth, much 
h “ J**n neocssnry, and of a 
f,. 1€re J ias been “something attempted, 
^th‘„g dons.” With natural garden 
hash*! around » a rather uninteresting spot 
an{ * conv erted into an 
pools nr ^ agcinat * n g whole. The water- 
plied fr! at var -V‘ n g Mels, and are kept sup- 
arwl f * a ^°. unta ‘ n the terrace garden 
\l r °w y casca <te to the left The 
with hardnir att€r are ln geniously planted 
into the wLdf™?’ and - above > ae on€ enters 
L 'li<* and d P° rtlon ’ a PPear Foxgloves, 
i« for’ 8 nn.i°^ er P[ ante - The opposite bank 
Errace tjardon n - g and above, on the 

garden, is a border for Calochorti and 
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R. Farrer brought from his Craven Nurseries, 
Clapham, Yorks, a lot of alpines overwhelm¬ 
ing in interest, beauty, and variety, some of 
which we may be able to refer to on a future 
day. Sir Everard Hambro, K.C.V.O., 
Hayes, Kent, also sent a rich collection of 
alpines with flowering shrubs, our regret 
being that it is quite impossible to refer to 
these in detail. 

In a future issue we hope to refer to some 
of the collections of herbaceous plants and 
bulbs, not a few of which were of very con¬ 
siderable importance. We hope also to deal 
with the stove and greenhouse plants more 
fully, and also with the fruit and vegetables. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— 1 Those of 
our readers who know the old exhibition 
ground at Regent’s Park will fully under¬ 
stand the advantage of undulating ground 
for the successful display of flowering plants. 
The different exhibitors have done ail that is 
possible in the way of throwing up their 
groups, but the question of dealing in the 
best manner with a level surface is a diffi¬ 
cult one. A second feature is that the inter 
national portion of the exhibition is more 
apparent in the title than in reality, for 
though there are French, Belgian, and 
Dutch sections, the exhibits, which are for 
the most part limited t-o a comparatively 
few exhibitors, cannot be taken as giving 
one a good general idea of the countries 
concerned. Stove and greenhouse plants are 
extensively staged, especially in the non¬ 
competing groups, in which our leading 
trade exhibitors vie with each other in show¬ 
ing their very best. Some of the amateurs’ 
contributions, too, in this section are also 
very fine. The magnificent group, princi¬ 
pally compo^d of fine-foliaged plants, which 
Messrs. Veitch have arranged in the large 
tent, comprises all the best of this class, 
while the large specimen plants from Messrs. 
Cypher, of Cheltenham, form quite a unique 
feature in London shows, though repre 
sented freely enough at the previous Inter¬ 
national in 1866. Of plants that can be 
raised from seeds, such as Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, Petunias, Sohizanthus, Ncme- 
sias, and such things, brilliant displays are 
furnished, among otliers, by Messrs, button, 
of Reailing, James Carter and Co., cl 
Raynes Park, and Messrs. Webb, of Stour¬ 
bridge. Such exhibits as those of Messrs. 
Cannell, of Svvanley, and Messrs. Stuart 
Low', of Busli Hill Park, Enfield, are note¬ 
worthy from the fact that they contain a 
much "greater variety of subjects than are to 
be found in most of the groups. These and 
the Zonal Pelargoniums of Messrs. Page and 
Ladds go to make up a wealth of colour, to 
which the masses of Ferns, especially those 
set up by Mr. H. B. May and Sons and 
Messrs. J. Hill and Son, both of Edmonton, 
form an admirable foil. In one of the 
smaller tents Messrs. Veitch have an exten¬ 
sive exhibit of the various flowering plants 
for which the firm is so famous. Among 
the most important of them are Cannas, 
Hippeastrums, Gloxinias, Streplocarpus in 
grand variety, Cinerarias of all sections, 
Kalanchoe flammea, and their new Kalan- 
choe Excelsior, Calceolarias, and others, 
while their. Fuchsias formed quite a domi¬ 
nating feature. The plants are trained at 
an angle corresponding with the roof of a 
greenhouse, and are about 12 feet in length, 
and absolutely laden with blossoms. 
Tuberous Begonias, especially those from 
Messrs. Thomas S. Ware, of Fellham, and 
Messrs. Blackmore' and Langdon, of Bath, 
are magnificent. The bulk of them con¬ 
sists of double flowers, very few single 
ones being &hown. Hippeastrums from various 
sources, mostly shown in the Orchid tent, 
form quite as dazzling a feature as the more 
aristocratic Orchids themselves. 

Orchids.—The Orchid lover will find a 
veritable feast of good things, for there is 
such an unparalleled collection of the very 
finest. Perhaps the greatest interest is 
centred in the group exhibited by Sir George 
Hoi ford, which stands forth as an example 
of cultural excellence and effective arrange¬ 
ment. In addition to other prominent 
amateurs, nearly all members of the trade 
are fully represented. A notable feature 
of the present show is the conspicuous 


part that the various Cochlioda- hybrids 
now play at this season of the year, 
their gracefully-disposed spikes being of im¬ 
mense service in the arranging of groups or 
masses. 

Roses.— We have not space to enter into 
details of these, one of the most prominent 
features of the show, hence we can say little 
more except that all the principal Rose- 
growers in the trade are represented, and 
that by the finest of their produce. The 
Ramblers are, as might be expected, here, 
there, and everywhere, now forming a back¬ 
ground for other subjects ; next, when grown 
in different ways, as a group by themselves 
or associated with Roses of other sections. 
Perhaps never before has so extensive a use 
been made of the members of the dwarf Poly- 
antha class, of which, used as an edging or 
a carpeting to taller kinds, there must be 
thousands in the big tent alone. 

Trees and shrubs.— Of the vast numbers 
of these arranged in various places out-of- 
doors, we hope to have more to eay next 
week, hence our remarks will be confined to 
a few of the more prominent groups under 
canvas. It is difficult to find words to fully 
express the gorgeous displays of Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons, while a fine bank of Lilacs 
embraces All the best varieties in this useful 
class of plants. New Chinese trees and 
shrubs are freely represented. In this short 
resume it is quite impossible to notice one 
tithe of the various exhibits, hence we trusL 
that none of our readers will feel aggrieved 
at their names not being mentioned. At the 
same time, we hope next week to give a more 
detailed account of the show in general. A* 
far as can be learnt the various competitive 
classes do not seem to have aroused a very 
large amount of Interest. 

Fruit and vegetables.— Of these, eon- 
sidering the season, there were some fine 
exhibits. Mr. L. de Rothschild (gardener, 
Mr. J. Hudson) had a very fine arrangement 
of fruit-trees in pots, including Peaches, 
Nectarines, Figs, Plums, Loganberries, etc. 
Strawberries, too, were well shown, the 
alpines more particularly being noticeable, 
while festooning a Bamboo pergola were 
fruiting Vines. For Messrs. Laxton’6 
arrangement we have nothing but praise, the 
exhibit taking the form of a crescent with 
trees in fruit, as Peaches, Nectarines, Logan¬ 
berries, etc., as a background, flanked by 
Straw berries in pots and baskets of gathered 
fruits. Among the Strawberries very fine 
was King George V., a new variety, the re¬ 
sult of a cross between Royal Sovereign and 
Louis Gauthier, the value of which lies in 
the fact that the fruits come in earlier by 
a week than Royal Sovereign. The fruits 
are large, highly coloured, and it is evidently 
one that will be largely grown. The Earl, 
also new, is also a handsome fruit, very dark 
in colour and of excellent flavour. In this 
section the Oranges sent by Messrs. T. 
Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, who do 
these so well, were excellent. All interested 
in fruit-trees should pay a visit to the col¬ 
lection of trained trees show r n by Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. This is a most 
interesting exhibit, the various forms of 
training being well done. One mode of 
training which struck us very much was the 
happy way out of the difficulty of completing 
a wall planted with oblique cordons. It is 
often very difficult to complete a wall of 
such, but the difficulty is easily got over by 
employing half a horizontal-trained espalier, 
which, planted at. either end, with the 
branchesof same trained to meet the cordons, 
fills up the blank space that one often sees. 
Here, too, was to tie seen the Mistletoe bear 
ing the berries of last year and the embryo 
fruits of this. Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, have some excellent samples 
of trained fruit-trees, as al c o a collection of 
very well-kept Apples. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, Messrs. 
J. Carter and Co., and J. Veitch and Sons 
also show some excellent vegetables. 

Space prevents our referring in more de¬ 
tail to many exhibits, which we hope to deal 
with in a coming issue. We also hope to 
give a complete list of the awards in our 
next issue. 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. - Any of the usual 
bedding plants, where the beds are ready and 
the plants sufficiently hardened, may be 
planted out now. If the beds have been 
recently dug, tread them over before plant¬ 
ing, as the plants get established sooner in 
firm soil. At the time of writing the ground 
is very dry, and some people are waiting for 
rain before planting, but on heavy soil I 
would rather plant when the surface is dry, 
and if damp we should U6e light boards to 
avoid treading on the beds when wet. If any 
Gladioli are still unplanted get them in at 
once. Brenehleyensis is eoraeiimes held back 
for late blooming. Hyacinthus candicana 
may yet be planted. This looks rather 
pretty among purple Heliotropes. Beds of 
Ranunculi are nice now, and the flowers use¬ 
ful for cutting. The beds may be filled later 
with Begonias. Dahlias may safely go out 
now if- well hardened and watered till rain 
comes. This has been a very trying season 
for recently-moved trees, and if neglected 
many will die. Damping the foliage in the 
evening will be very beneficial. 

Fruit garden.— Disbudding, watering, and 
spraying will be important work now. 
Apricots and Peaches must have water if the 
weather continues dry, and we shall scarcely 
have rain enough now to moisten all the 
roots of fruit-trees on south walls. The 
watering should be a vehicle to carry 6ome 
nourishment to the roots, either through a 
mulch of manure or something added to the 
water. A farmyard will be a very useful 
adjunct to the garden now, and if required 
in the absence of the farmyard tank, there 
is plenty of artificial manures on the market, 
all more or less useful. Apple-trees, where 
the scab has been troublesome in previous 
years, should be sprayed with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. Disbudding should be finished, not 
only in the ease of Peaches and Apricots, but 
Figs and Grapes. Vines may want attention, 
and if the borders are well drained a mulch 
of manure will be helpful, and probably 
water will be wanted also if we do not get 
rain. Strawberries cannot have too much 
water now, and it should contain some 
stimulant. No quarter should be given to 
insects. If there is curled foliage on Apricots 
or Pears the maggot should be crushed by 
the finger and thumb. 

Vegetabla garden.— There is yet time to 
sow long-rooted Beet, as the moderate-sired 
roots are the best both in texture and flavour. 
Beet transplants very well in suitable 
weather, and in my experience transplanted 
roots have a refinement in 6hape that is 
absent from those not disturbed. To keep 
up a succession of Turnips small sowings 
should be made. In dry seasons I have 
found a mixture of salt and guano scattered 
thinly along the drills a great help both in 
getting rid of the fly or beetle, and encourag¬ 
ing the growth of the roots. All Peas should 
be mulched. Manure fresh from the stable, 
laid on each side of the rows and watered 
occasionally, is very helpful in swelling 
off the Peas, and keeps off the insect*. 
Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, and Ridge 
Cucumbers may be planted now. Capsicums 
and Chilies also may be planted in a warm 
position and watered when necessary. Con¬ 
tinue to prepare trenches for Celery. Turnip- 
rooted Celery is planted in drills on the sur¬ 
face. The drills may be drawn with the hoe. 
The final bed of Brussels Sprouts may be 
planted for autumn use. Plants for winter 
and spring use may be set out a little later. 
Asparagus is plentiful now. I think it is 
better to cut everything that comes till the 
20th of June. 

Conservatory.— Do the watering early in 
the morning or in the evening, with a further 
look round during the day. Ventilation, ex¬ 
cept during windy weather, should be very 
free, and a little air should be left on all 
night along the ridge. Roses, Ramblers and 
others, in the shape of strong plants in large 
pots, and strong Ramblers trained to wire 
frames, are very effective. Standard Tea 
Roses in pots are also very useful to stand 
amongst lower things. Shade is very neces- 
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eary now. Tbe grouping system ia most Gatis- 
faclory. Well-grown Fuchsias elevated ace 
very effective. Liquid manure may be given 
Ui<» a week to all things which have filled 
iho pots with roots. The plants in baskets 
must be kept moist. Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are very showy in wire baskets. 
Bamboos in tubs are useful as backgrounds, 
and Palms and Ferns will fill shady corners. 
Arches spanning the paths covered with 
Heliotropes, Fuchsias, or ltosee are very 
attractive now. Clianthus puniceus in a 
shady corner is very conspicuous. It is rather 
subject to red-spider if the roots are per¬ 
mitted to get dry. It makes rather a pretty 
plant in a 6-inch pot. Double Petunias, when 
nicely grown, are useful. They should be 
neatly staked and not crowded together. 

Stove (stopping and training).— Among 
plants intended for the winter flower¬ 
ing, Coleus thyrsoideus is a very useful 
winter-flowering plant, easily rooted from 
cuttings in spring. It forms neat bushes if 
the leaders are stopped. This is quite dis¬ 
tinct from the bright-leaved section of the 
*ame family, and is grown for its bright blue 
flowers. Allaraandas and other summer 
climbing plants are now growing freely, and 
should be trained so that the end of the 
shoots may be near the glass to develop the 
flower trusses. These stove climbers make ex¬ 
cellent specimens trained on wire balloon- 
shaped trainers. Allamandas were popular 
exhibition plants in the past, and if the 
flowers are gummed they travel well and are 
useful for cutting. Stephanotis floribundre 
makes a good specimen on a globular or 
conical wire trainer. Lapagerias make nice 
plants trained on umbrella-shaped trainers, 
with loose sprays of flowers hanging beneath. 
This house must have shade now. Roller 
blinds are best, as full light may be given 
when the eun disappears. 

Hard-wooded plants.— These—both New’ 
Holland and Cape—plants require very care¬ 
ful handling now, especially in watering. No 
plant of any size should be watered without 
tapping the pot, as I think this is the best 
test for ascertaining the condition of the soil. 
If stimulants in any form are given they must 
he weak and clear, and should only be given 
to plants which have filled the pots with 
roots, and which it ie not convenient to repot. 

A little weak, clear soot-water is good for 
Azaleas Camellias, and New Holland plants 
generally. Many growers do not hold with 
g'^rng stimulants to Heaths, but Genistas 
grow and flower better with a little weak 
stimulant when pots are full of roots. In re- 
P° mg this class of plants keep the collars 
/ i U ^‘ L ^ Za ^ ae or Heaths are buried too 
< ‘I P will die. It will soon be 
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Ventilation will be given to meet the rising 
temperature. Very moderate fires will be 
required, and there are times when fires may 
be dropped for a time, or, at any rate, the 
fires may bo banked up early in the morn¬ 
ing. The second crop will be forming on the 
young wood. Do not use cold water either 
to syringe with or at the roots. With a 
tank in the house the water wiLl be warm 
enough, but unless the water is pure, better 
not use the syringe, as if hard water is used 
through the syringe a film of Lime is de¬ 
posited on the foliage, which cannot be re¬ 
moved. Liquid-manures should be given 
when help is required, and this may be com¬ 
bined with rich top-dressings. This is better 
than trusting altogether to strong liquids, 
as the roots will occupy the top-dressing. 

Orchard-house. —Vines in pots intended 
for next year’s fruiting should be stopped 
when they have made 6 feet or so of growth, 
pinching all laterals to one leaf, and per¬ 
mitting no further growth in that direction, 
as we want all the strength to go into the 
main leaves. Train them near the glass for 
that purpose. Feed well with rich lop-dress¬ 
ings and liquid-manure. Give stone fruits 
in pots rich mulchings, and add 6ome 
muriate of potash to the water. Plums and 
Cherries should be stop|>ed when four or five 
leaves have been made, but Peaches and 
Nectarines should be permitted more de¬ 
velopment. If Apricots arc grown in pots, 
stop the same as the Plums, and pinch Figs 
when five leaves have been made. If the 
fruits have been partially thinned a little 
more thinning may be done when the stones 
are formed. The crop must be in propor¬ 
tion to the strength of the trees. Ventilate 
early and late, but leave a notch of air at 
night. 

Tomatoes In cool-houses. —There is yet 
time to plant Tomatoes in cool-houses. Last 
year we had a good crop of Tomatoes after 
early Sweet Peas, as the flowers do not pay 
after Sweet Peas come in in the open air, 
and as the ground is broken up deeply and 
manured for the Peas, the Tomatoes may be 
planted without any further preparation, ns 
they do best in rather firm ground. A good 
many people are going in largely for Toma¬ 
toes in the open air. 

Cucumbers In spare houses.— We have 
had good crops of Cucumbers in rather large 
houses without fire-heat. Ridges of good 
soil are formed, about 2 feet apart, on the 
surface of the borders. No ventilation is 
given, but the atmosphere is always kept 
moist from damping floors’ and borders. 
The leaders are stopped when about half¬ 
way up the roof, and the growths kept 
reasonably thin and all shoots stopped one 
leaf beyond the fruit. E. IIodday. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 3rd.— The planting out is taking up 
most of the time now. Begonias and other 
tender tilings are being hardened by ex¬ 
posure. Several beds have been pre¬ 
pared for Cannas ; the soil has been deep¬ 
ened and enl-iched. The Tufted Pans : es did 
w’ell last year over a layer of cow-manure 
about 8 inches or 9 inches in the ground, 
and the beds are prepared in the same way 
are I a S a ^ n ’ and ^ ie . v are now doing well. Ivy- 
1 leaved Pelargonium Mme. Crousee is planted 
against standard Roses. It usually does 
well in such positions. 

June 4th.— Late Tulips are pretty well 
over, and the beds w’ill be cleared directly 
and prepared for Begonias, with a few 
Balsams as dot plants. The summer Cypress 
(Koehia) is planted among white Verbenas. 
This plant is becoming popular—at least, in¬ 
quiries are being made for it. Variegated 
Maize is used in a similar manner. Standard 
Fuchsias and Heliotropes are useful for 
breaking up a flat surface. 

June 3th. —We are busy now Grape-thin¬ 
ning in late-houses. Knowing the constitu¬ 
tion of the Vines, there is not much work 
left for the second look round, though, as a 
matter of course, a second look round is 
given, as there are usually tight places to be 
relieved and small berries to be cut out. 
We have purchased another lot of tubs for | 


large plants in the conservatory, as Palms, 
Indiarubbers, Bamboos, and Dracaenas show 
better in tuba than pots. Continental tubs 
are cheaper than English, but the English 
tubs are better made. 

June Glh. —-The weather appears now to be 
settled, and the subtropical beds are being 
planted. The sites for tnoae are in sheltered 
positions and within reach of a good supply 
of water. Planted several trenches with 
Marrow Peas and Broad Beans. Celery also 
is being planted in trenches as land becomes 
vacant, and Lettuces also are being planted 
on the ridges. The depth of soil seems to 
suit them. Finished thinning shoots on 
Peaches outside. 

June 7th. —Whenever it is necessary to sow 
seeds of any kind, especially small seeds, the 
beds are soaked with water on the previous 
evening, the seeds sown on the following 
morning, and the beds shaded with mats or 
canvas. Small salads are sown in the shade, 
and covered with Rhubarb loaves, which 
keep in the moisture. As soon as the seeds 
germinate the coverings are removed. 

J une 8th. —A coal-ash bed has been pre¬ 
pared, in a partially-shaded spot, for Azaleas 
Camellias, etc. The Chrysanthemums are 
being placed in the flowering pots, and this 
is work that usually takes up much time, as 
one cannot handle several thousands in a 
day or two. For providing a lot of flowers 
for cutting, many of the early varieties are 
planted out and lifted in the autumn. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street , Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
use<l in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, ds 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.-^// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent . ’ ; 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from sei'eral correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Failure of Sweet Williams ( Subscriber , Co. 

Tipperary).—\our plants have been attacked by stem- 
eelworm*. The best thing to do would he to pull up 
tho e badly attacked and destroy them, and try to 
encourage growth in the others by the use of a little 
sulphate of ammonia placed round the plants. 

Pansies dying off (IF. Mullins ).-We can find no 
trace of any insect at the roots. Have you grown 
your Pansies in the flame place for several seasons in 
succession? If so, we fear your soil has become what 
is known as “ Paney sick,” the. plants dying off one 
after the other without there being the faintest trace 
of any insect. Those who grow Tufted l’ansies on 
a large scale invariably change the position of the 
plant6 every year. 

Lupins failing (E. V. E.).-Lupins take a great 
deal out of the soil, and. like all leguminous plants, 
are very dependent on nitrates for their well l>eing. 

Can it be that the soil is exhausted, and that it is 
dry where the roots are. although it looks moist on 
the surface? We should advise you to try what a 
heavy mulch of rotten manure will do. and if the 
weather Is dry, to give frequent soakings of water to 
wash the goodness of the manure down to the roots. 

Tufted Pansies attacked by wireworm 
(Canterbury ).—Your plants, from what you say, have 
evidently become a prey to wireworms. which attack 
the plants just below the collar and under the surface 
of the soil, a plant, seemingly quite healthy and fresh 
in the morning, being quite dead by the afternoon. 

A good plan to catch this pest is to insert here and 
there under the surface of the soil pieces of Potnto 
or Carrot, and the wireworms, having a l ; king for 
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•uch, are easily attracted to the bait. If these are 
examined frequently the wireworms may le caught 
boring into the bait. A dressing of gas lime in the 
autumn to any ground in which wireworms ore pre¬ 
sent, and allowed to He till the spring, may be dug 
in, and will destroy the pest. 

Lily of the Valley bed, making ( Subtcrilrr, 
Co. Tipperary).— Early autumn is the best time to 
make a fresh bed. When preparing the fresh site 
have the ground deeply trenched, adding as the work 
goes on plenty of manure and leaf-soil, if you can 
get it. l)o this in good time, so as to allow the 
ground to settle before planting. Seeing the bed you 
already have is so full of Gout-weed, you will haw 
to pull the Lily of the Valley to pieces to clear this 
pest out. Do not form the new bed on the site of 
the present one, as even the smallest piece of the 
Gout-weed will grow, and very soon spread all over 
the bed. Keep the crowns well below the surface, 
and plant firmly. Yes. a mulch of manure is very 
beneficial during the winter. 

Late-flowering Trumpet Daffodil (A. V. E.).— 
The most reliable and cheap sort would be N. grand s. 
which is one of the latest of the Trumpet Daffodils 
to flower. In this respect it is equalled ouly by 
N. bicolor, which is small-flowered and dwaif. N. 
Nelsoni major and N. Queen of Spain have shortened 
trumpets, and are also late flowering. The majority 
of the Trumpet Daffodils are midsenson in point of 
time, though such as Emperor, Glory of Leiden. 
Monarch, and Weardale Perfection come in the order 
given a little after the rest. You do not say what 
you already possess, otherwise a more definite answer 
could have been given. If, however, you are seeking 
merely for a late-flowering trumpet variety, regard¬ 
less of section, any of those named, if you do not 
already possess them, would be worthy of attention. 

Show Pelargoniums, propagating (R., E**cr). 
—The usual time to take and strike cuttings of show 
Pelargoniums is directly the flowering season is pact — 
say. early in July. Judging by your letter, however, 
your plants arc too tall and weak to flower. As (if 
we read aright) there will be no bloom this season, 
you may cut them down and insert the cuttings at 
any time now. The old plants will make good speci¬ 
mens for flowering another season—that is, if you cut 
them down hard-so that the new shoots arc pushed 
out near the ground, ns it is most essential to keep 
these Pelargoniums dwarf and bushy. After being cut 
down, the old* plants should be kept almost dry. 
giving them an occasional sprinkle till the young 
shoots make their appearance, and when these are 
about half an inch in length the plants must be 
turned out of their not*. shaken quite clear of the 
old soil, have any straggling roots shortened back, 
and be repotted into small pots. Then, placed in a 
frame or in a good, light position in the greenhouse, 
they will, if kept watered, quickly root and grow 
away freelv. A soil with a liberal proportion of loam 
and firm potting are most essential to the successful 
culture of these Pelargoniums. In preparing the cut¬ 
tings take care that they arc cut off cleanly at a 
joint,’ and do not remove any more leaves than are 
absolutely necessary. Pots 4 Inches to 5 Inches in 
diameter are very suitable for the cuttings. These 
pots should f»e quite clean, and drained to one-third 
of their depth with broken crooks. A suitable com¬ 
post. for the cuttings is equal parts of loam, loaf- 
mould. and sand, passed through a sieve with half an 
Inch mesh. The cuttings must be inserted firmly, 
placed on a shelf in the greenhouse, and given a 
moderate supply of water. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Anipelopsis Hoggl (J. J ) -This Is one of the 

several synonvms of the Poison Ivy of North America 
(Rhus Toxicodendron), an exceedingly dangerous plant 
in a warden, for whereas some may handle it with im- 
i,unity, on the other hand, many are badly affected 
bv it* even to the extent of blood poisoning setting 
in If you have anv plants we should advise you to 
grub them up and burn them, exercising great care 
when doing so. 

Lilac after forcing (Mostoman).-lilac that has 
been forced needs a season to recoup itself—that i> 
to say. two batches should be grown and forced in 
alternate year*. This is the mo>t satisfactory way. 
but at the same time fair results may be obtained 
when annually forced. In the care of your plants, 
directly the flowering season is over cut back the 
long thin shoots to the stoutest buds, and keep the 
plants under glass, but with an increased amount of 
air till all danger from fro*t is past, ns. though 
hardv enough when grown naturally, the leaves pro¬ 
duced on forced plants are too tender to resist cut¬ 
ting winds. When safe, stand the plants out-of-doors 
in a spot fully open to air and sunshine, and see that 
they are regularly supplied with water during the 
arowin" season. Occasional doses ef liquid-manure 
are also of great service. If the pots are plunged 
they will not need so much water as if standing on 
the ground. The result of such treatment is good, 
sturdv well-ripened growth, which will produce a fair 
amount of flowers, but not equal to that of plants 
which have had a season to recover from the strain of 
forcing The same treatment will answer for the 
Viburnum. FRCIT . 

Pear-leaves, injury to ( I <'hn R Your Pea, 

tree leaves have been attacked by the Pear-Jenf 
blister-mite. As soon as the attack is noticed in the 
soring the infested leave* should be pricked off and 
the rest sprayed with some Insecticide, as paraffin 
emulsion. Be sure that the insecticide reaches the 
undersides of the leave*. It would be well, also, 
when the leaves have fallen, to spray the tree with 
the caustic alkali solution so often referred to in 
these pages, and the recipe for making the Karrx 
given. An article dealing fully with this pest will b< 
found in our issue of March 11th, 1011, page 138, a 
copy of which can be had of the publisher, post free, 
for lid. 

Silver-leaf on Plum-tree (.Fred Franklin ).—Your 
Plum-tree leaves have been attacked by " silver leaf,” 
tor which we know of no cure. The best plan is to 
root out and burn any tree so soon as it becomes 


zed by 


badly affected with this disease. If you intend plant¬ 
ing another Plum-tree In the same place, then we 
should advise you to remove the old soil, ns tliere is 
just the possibility of the root-system being con¬ 
taminated if you do not do so. If you plant any 
other tree barring a stone fruit, you need not remove 
the soil, hut see to It that every particle of the 
Plum-tree roots is removed, as such, if left, would 
breed fungus a* they decay. A dressing of lime given 
a few days in advance of planting is said to do good. 
Use fresh lime, and incori>orate it with the soil by 
forking or digging it in. It might be worth your 
while trying the lime remedy, and if you do. we 
should be glad to know what result follows it* use. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Weeds on garden paths (Perry Antell. B .4.) — 
You will find salt only a temporary remedy against 
weeds iu walks. A liquid weed killer will. If obtained 
from a reliable firm, mix readily with water, nnd 
when applied effectually accomplish Its purpose. This 
opinion is based on actual experience, ns we use a 
good quantity each season with satisfactory results. 
Instructions are always sent with the poisonous weed¬ 
killers as to the mixing, etc., which should be im¬ 
plicitly followed out, particularly by those unac¬ 
quainted with their use. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

S. A. IF - You will find an article dealing with the 
various combinations that may be used in the fill ng 
of window-boxes in our issue of July 22nd. 1911. 
page 434. A copy of this can Ik* bad of the publisher. 

post free, for IJd.- F. II. Well*. — Write to Jeyes’ 

Sanitary Compounds, Ltd.. 64, Cannon-street, London, 

K.C.- -We*t Somerset .—Your Pear-tree leaves have 

»*•< n attacked by the Pear-leaf blister-mite. See reply 
to “ A Kerry Subscriber,” in our issue of May 11th, 

pace 302.-W\ M. Crowfoot .—Seeing that Solanum 

giganteum conies from India, it will Ik* advisable to 
grow* it in the greenhouse. The Solanum generally 

used for subtropical bed* is S. robust urn.- J. J — 

Cantna huxifolia is now considered synonymous with 
C. depondens. and can be had of any nurseryman 

who grows greenhouse plants largely.-Bookman.— 

Write to Hnrhette and Co.. 18. King William street, 

W.C.-De la Shore. —It is quite impossible to say 

what is the matter with the leaves from the serai* 

you send us.- Mrs. W. R. Young.— See reply on page 

351 to ” E. V. E..” re “ Lupins failing.”- Dian- 

thu*.— Work the soil in among the young shoot*, and 
encourage growth by frequent watering if the weather 
is at all dry. We know nothing of the invention you 

speak of.- Mrs. Eleanor Pain. —We are sorry we 

omitted the year. The reply should have read: 

March 18th, 1911, page 161.- Mrs. C. Marr .—We fear 

you would not succeed with water-plants, and the 
better way would be to do os you suggest. Among 
the stones surrounding the basin many rock work 
plants could lx* grown well. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

The North London Steam Hotncnrnui Woks, 
Holloway-road. London, N -Catalogue of Rmtit 
Work. Summer-houses, etc. 

Wv. Watson and Sons. Clontarf Nurseries, Dubl'c. 
—List of Summer Bedding Plants. 

C. S. Daniels and Son. Wymondbam. XorfoT- 
A Few Choice Plants for the Garden. 

The Whins Garden, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucki - 
Thc Silver List. 


A brick-tiled path. -Can any reader tell me cl 
any method of restoring the colour of a red brick- 
tiled path which has become a sort of dun blue- 
brown colour, supposed to be caused by the sulphur 
in the bricks? la there anything In the *aj o! 
chemical washes that could restore the clear rd:- 
Miss Robins, The Hall. Southborougfi. 


When You Buy Dais 

You want to feel quite certain that you are 
getting what you pay for—plants true toname 
and description. It is heartbreaking to find, 
when the plant comes in bloom, that one has 
been carefully tending a practically worthless 
seedling or out-of-date variety. 

INSURE YOURSELF 

against disappointments. You can do so bv — 
buying Bees’ Guarantcsted (guaranteed anil ^ ^ 
tested) Plants. They cost no more than the 
ordinary plants. Besides Dahlias, Bees, Ltd, 
offer Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, and the 
whole run of bedding plants at very reasonable 
prices. You are invited to write for a Cata¬ 
logue ; it is gratis and post free. 


BEES, LTD., 

175b, Mill St., Liverpool 
EVERY PART OF BEES’ 

GUARANTESTED MERSEY ■ 

LAWN MOWER* 


VAXES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— A. If. Crowcom'be.—l. Exo¬ 
chorda grandiflora; 2. Cytlsua purpureu*.- E.A.F.S. 

—I, Woodwardia radicans; 2, Adiantum Legrnndi; 3. 

Tradescantia zebrinn.- Danes. — 1, Cytisus hirsutus; 

2. Cornus alha; 3. Please send in flower.- F. W. 

Briscoe .—Eupatorium ngerato ; de5.- Nerard.— Kerria 

japonica 11 pi.- M. D. H.—l, A variety of the com¬ 

mon Ash, should like to see more complete specimen; 

2. Specimen insufficient.- Miss E. Fulford. — A dried- 

up, poor specimen, but evidently a Lithospermum.- 

F. G. Harris .—The Zephyr-flower (Zephyranthea cari- 
nata). Many thanks for excellent specimens. See 
further reply to your query in this issue, page 341. 

-TV. Boss.— I, Acer palmatum atro-purpureum; 2, 

Eucryphia pinnatiftda; 8. Tho White Beam.- 

S. May.— 1, Phlox setacea var.; 2. Arenarin montana ; 

3. Phlox subulata.- Xeeard .—We have received a 

letter with this tiom de plume, but no specimen of the 

climbing plant to be named was enclosed.- W. H. D. 

Chads .—The Cockspur Thorn (Crataegus Crus-galli). 
If. W\ Daltrey.— 1, The NepauJ Laburnum (Piptanthus 
nepalensis; 2, Telluma grandiflora; 3, Stanhylea col- 

chiea.- George Fidler .—Rose is probably Mme. Lam- 

bard.- A. Woodhead.—l, Pyrus Malus floribunda: 2, 

Acer enmpestre.- Mrs. Bollard. — 1. Limnanthes 

Douglasi: 2, Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.; 3, Veronica 

gentianoides pallida; 4, Corydalis lutea.- F. J. M.— 

1. Next week; 2. Specimen insufficient.-L. C. 

Abbott .—Mespilus Bmithi (syn. M. grandiflora). 


PICTURES OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 

We offer each month, from 
now to October, a First Prize of 
a Guinea for the best photograph 
of p/ants in rooms, or groups for 
indoor decoration. 

The photographs should be 
silver prints, and not less than 
6 inches by 4 inches. Small, 
colourless, feeble photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage. Post - card photo¬ 
graphs are also useless. 

The photographs should be 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
June 1 . 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Dianthus Lareschi.— A pretty little pink, 
something like the Cheddar pink, but smaller. 
This enormous family, so full of beauty, de- 
t-mes the attention for a lifetime of an 
enthusiast to tell us all about its varieties; 
— beauty, and culture. From Friar Park. 

« Andre’s Broom.— It is said to be unlucky 
* y, to bring flowers of Broom into the bouse, so 
* one must enjoy this handsome variety out- 
St U ofdoors. 1 chanced 6ome seed of it in a 

_L kneed, disused quarry planted with various 

nr Al Limea, and a sprinkling of it Im6 come true 
among the common Broom.—W. 

■ s ® Ribes Lobbl. —’This pretty little flowering 
Currant comes to us from Friar Park. It is 
!HV curious and nice in colour. I do not quite 
like the idea of bringing many Conifers into 
the rock garden, but rather like to see some 
of the true alpine and mountain shrubs, 
which are characteristic of such ground, and 
many of which are beautiful.—W. 

J4 1 Cerbcras.—I have read the accounts of 
Gerbera, and should much like to know if 
growers of this lovely African Daisy have 
anv difficulty in securing plenty of blooms 
atone time. To my mind, the one drawback 
is that only two, or at the most three, blooms 
come out at once, and under these circum¬ 
stances one would be unwilling to cut them. 
—Gerbera. 

The old China Blue Polyanthus.—I have 
wen watching Gaiidenino Illustrated 
carefully for several weeks to sec if anyone 
"ould answer the query re the old China 
Blue Polyanthus. I also possessed it, and, 
*! a5 ' I also mourn its loss. Will no lover 
or old-fashioned flowers come forward to 
help us? It is quite distinct from the blue 
Iolvanthua of to-day.— A. Bayldon. 

Viola Florairensis. — This rich little 
purple Violet comes from Sir Frank Crisp’s, 
and seems to take its place in beauty with 
many things of that fajnily that adorn 
our gardens. Though the hardy old horned 
olet is very useful, the new purple form 
■s extremely good in effect, and as easy of 
u| ture. In case of failure with the afpine 
joets this form is a great gain in good- 

coloured rock plants. 66 6 
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^ californicus.— A meadow 

w th e , n ^ r b° my garden, and is mown 
prised 


the usual time for Kay, and I am sur- 

r. A Al_;_ 1 , 1 i 


bhia pretty annual has 
j,, v j lfted itself in it. The seeds may 
haw . k- k ° wn across the terrace, or per- 
om nf °T soil may have been talken 
Drwj. - 8f rdcn ’ but in any case it is very 
&nd withaland3 <> ur 

o( C K U, .f ^ nei>rum -A good specimen 
T ulu« W 1 ou ^ 1 . European species of Convol- 
krmed a # n °i te i afc the Chelsea show. It 
high , reel >’'b r anclied bush, about a yard 
W*hed d wi>l mU °u t-h r °ugh, the stems, 

""■'UMoSri SSf ka . T< *> . so 


them, at a little distance, quite a silvery ap¬ 
pearance. The flowers are pinkish-while, of 
a deeper colour outside. This speeie3, which 
is hardy only in favoured localities, is said 
to have been introduced from the South of 
Europe as long ago as 1640. 

A white alpine Rose (Rhododendron 
hirsutum album).—Usually I am rather shy 
of white varieties of plants in which the 
natural colour is different, bat this little 
white alpine Rose charms me, partly because 
it reminds me of pleasant days .spent on the 
sharp slopes of the mountains of Tyrol, 
where it abounds. The flowers are most 
delicate in form, and it is a very good rock 
shrub from Friar Park.—W. 

The Blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis). 
—“W.,” May 25th, page 329, inquires about 
the cultivation of the Blood-root. This does 
not require peat. In South Devon,* in light 
leaf-mould, on an open red sandstone subsoil, 
it flourishes in a north aspect in shade of trees 
high overhead. If a patch is lifted, the beau¬ 
tiful leaves, followed next season by their 
charming flowers, are sure to appear in the 
old site, though every plant seemed to be 
lifted. They seem to require the same 
treatment as" Primroses—viz., moisture and 
light shade.—A. Bayldon, Dawlish, Devon. 

The bad colours of Rhododendrons.— 
The vogue for these shrubs has been such 
that little care has been given to good colours 
among them, bad purples and other weak 
and ugly colours being far too common. I 
am now putting on the fire-heap, root and 
branch, some washy white and other kinds, 
so bad in colour that they are not worth a 
place even in underwood. All the more 
need to get well rid of such, as there are 
good colours to be bad in this fine group of 
shrubs, so important for our country, which, 
of all other northern lands, best permits of 
their healthy growth in the open air.—W. 

Lithospermum prostratum.— Last sum¬ 
mer a large, straggling piece of Litliosper- 
mum prostratum looked as if it were going 
to die, as the foliage turned yellow, or, 
rather, golden. I mentioned this to Mr. 
Amos Perry, who said the plant was prob¬ 
ably starved or unhealthy. It is now in full 
flower, the blooms of exactly the same 
colour as those of Heavenly Blue. Ihe plant 
is about fifteen years old, and has produced 
several seedlings. I believe Lithospermum 
Heavenly Blue originated in Dr. Lowe’s 
garden at Wimbledon, and has been in Mr. 
E. A. Bowles’ garden for more than twenty 
years.—E. Charles Buxton. 

A pretty Deutzia (D. Veitchi).—This i 
Deutzia, which was given an award of merit 
at the International Exhibition, is a very 
distinct Chinese species, and one that pro¬ 
mises to be a good flowering shrub for the 
open ground. As an example scarcely in full 
bloom was shown, it would appear to be 
somewhat later in flowering than some of 
the Deutzias. It forms a freely-branched 
bush, about 4 feet high. The flowers, which 


with silky hairs as to give I are freely borne in clusters, are of a deep 
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pink when fully expanded, but rich rose 
in the bud state. Individually, they are fully 
an inch across, with a conspicuous central 
tuft of yellow stamens. As the various 
Deutzias have of late years been much em¬ 
ployed by the hybridist in the production of 
new' varieties, this distinct novelty should 
prove a decided acquisition. - K. R. W. 

Daphne caucasica. -It is a curious and a 
precious race is the Daphne. Some of them 
we have not yet in cultivation, hut among 
them there are several beauties. This comes 
from Sir Frank Crisp, and it pleases me 
very much. The colour is an ivory-white, 
with a very free little truss of bloom, and is 
fragrant, with long and graceful leaves. I 
hope our rock gardeners will find it easy to 
establish. The rarer Daphnes are now 
coming to the grafting stage, which will, 
perhaps, be not much in their favour.—W. 

Geranium grandiflorum at Friar Park,— 

This is variable in the size and colour of the 
flowers. Some forms are, indeed, little, if any, 
better than good varieties of G. pratense, 
while others are greatly superior to that 
native plant. At Friar Park, Henley, one of 
the best forms I have met with is admirably 
grown, and, trailing over the rockwork, the 
rich purple-blue flowers were exceedingly 
fine. Purchasers of this fine Cranesbill are 
advised to see it in bloom before buying it, 
so that a good variety may be secured.—S. 

Arnott. 

Schizocodon soldanelloides ilicifo- 
lium. —In reference to the note regarding 
this plant, in your issue of May 18th, 
page 303, we have a fine specimen on the 
rockery here, alongside Schizocodon sol¬ 
danelloides. Though naturally a weak plant, 
it will flourish if planted in the shade on 
the flat in equal parts of peat and leaf-soil, 
a little loam, and a portion of chopped 
Sphagnum. After planting, surface with 
silver sand, and give a good watering. It is 
also essential to top-dress this plant several 
times a year.—C. W. H., Friar Park 
Gardens, Henley. 

Rhododendron Pink Pearl changing 
colour.— “M. A. C.” (May 18th, p. 318) asks 
what is the cause of Rhododendron Pink 
Pearl not coming true to colour. I had the 
same experience last year, and found it was 
CAused by the soil becoming impregnated 
with lime. I had all the old soil removed last 
autumn and renewed with Hampshire peat, 
which I firmed thoroughly round and under 
the plants. The flowers this year have come 
perfectly true to colour, and" I shall repeat 
the operation in two years’ time, as I believe 
it takes this time for the lime to work into 
the peat.—H. K. 

0xall8 enneaphylla rosea.— Mr. Clarence 
Elliot is fortunate in having found this lovely 
plant. It is so good, indeed, that one thinks 
an award of merit is hardly good enough for 
such a beautiful plant, which 1ms all the 
charms of foliage and form presented by, the 
typical O. enneaphylla, but witlv tbtf 1 Hieioifvs 
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of a rose-pink shade. I agree with Mr. 
Elliot in thinking that it is finer than O. 
adenophylla. Now that it has been found 
that the lovely O. enneaphylla is so easily 
cultivated the variety rosea is likely to attain 
to great popularity, and to become one of the 
favourite rock-garden plants of the day.—S. 
Arnott. 

Robinia mimosaefolia. — More attention 
might well be paid to the foliage of trees 
that come into the backgrounds of our flower 
gardens. For years 1 have grown, and with 
much pleasure, the above variety of the com¬ 
mon False Acacia. It is Fern-like in leaf, 
fresh and cool in colour in the hottest days, 
and easy to grow. AIL who see it admire it, 
and yet it is rare in gardens. It should be 
easily had in nurseries, but sometimes I have 
had the common parent plant sent instead — 
a poor substitute. It also should not be 
grafted, as, if so, the stock will kill it in 
time. It is best put as a relief among Rho¬ 
dodendrons and other shrubs, growing as it 
does from 10 feet to 15 feet high, and so 
showing well above them. It is, although 
hardy, a bit fragile, and trees of it perish 
now- and then, so one has to renew with new 
plants on own roots.—W. 

Clianthus punlceus.— “ D.’s ” article in 
your issue for May 11th prompts me to for¬ 
ward a spray gathered from a west wall, 
where it has been in bloom for six weeks. 
When judging at a spring show at King.s- 
bridge, South Devon, in the second week in 
April, many fine sprays were exhibited in two 
collections of hardy-flowering shrubs. I say 
hardy, which no doubt it is in the western 
counties. In less favoured counties the plant 
requires greenhouse treatment, and quickly 
falls a prey to red-spider if not kept well 
syringed during early spring and throughout 
the summer months. I have not met with the 
white-flowered variety out of doors, but 
doubtless it can be found in Cornwall among 
other semi-tropical plants. Such spring 
flowering trees and shrub# as Laburnum. 
Weigelas, Crataegus, Wistaria, and Clematis 
montana are, or have been, a mass of 
blossom.- J. MAYNE, Budleigh-Salter ton. 

The Connemara Heaths in variety.— One 
of my best effects of the lovely May days is a 
free group of the several forms of this—the 
usual purple form, the rich, dark form, and 
the white. They were a mixed group of very 
young plants I found in Mr. Sloeock’s 
nursery, and I put them in without much con¬ 
fidence as to result, but they at last have 
given an effect worth repeating. They grow 
in ordinary loam—what they call brown soil 
Darley Dale way. It is best to use the above 
English name for this, as the name hns been 
changed so by botanists that it cannot always 
be traced even in their books, some, like Mr. 
Sargent, in his manual, omitting the 
synonyms. I prefer Linnaeus’s name (Erica 
Daboeeii) if I use any Latin name. I never do 
use a Latin name if I can help it. Irish 
Heath will not do, as that name may be 
applied to other Heaths which abound there. 
—W. 

Oxylobus arbutifolius.— Little more than 
a year ago I received from France a shrub 
under the name of Oxylobus arbutifolius. 
whose great recommendation to the heart of 
a horticulturist was that it had not, so far, 
flowered in Europe. It arrived—a small 
plant with dark evergreen leaves arranged in 
pairs, and was placed in position to give 
relief to ft small alpine meadow filled with 
Gentiana aeaulis and G. septemfida. It grew 
rapidly, but trniled its branches much after 
the manner of Veronica chathamica, so much 
go that in order to prevent its encroachments 
removal to another part of the garden became 
necessary. In the cold snap of February the 
frost overcame it, but most of the tw igs 
which were taken off at the time of replant¬ 
ing last autumn, and which were put into 
open ground there and then, have not only 
survived, but a week ago one of them had 
produced a flowering branch with white 
blossoms, much resembling Baccliaris Pata- 
gonica, or a small edition of white 
Eupatorium. As a rambling shrub for a 
rocky slope it is quite attractive. Its general 
habit and persistent foliage alone make it 


worthy of such a position. I have been 
unable to trace it in any of the gardening 
dictionaries, and can only conclude that it is 
something new from China. Have any of 
your correspondents anything to report of it? 
—Rev. T. A. IIvde. 

Lilac pruning. — Pruning of flowering 

shrubs is too often overdone, but where good 
varieties of Lilacs are grown it is worth 
while attending to them in the way of cutting 
off the faded flowers and giving at the same 
time some opening pruning. The small 
spray tends to prevent the ripening of the 
wood of the best shoots. The reaaon the 
Lilacs about Fontainbleau and other parts of 
Fiance show such noble bloom is that they 
are usually pruned with some care after 
blooming time, and so prepared to ripen good 
flowering wood for another year. What neg¬ 
lected Lilacs come to we have many example® 
in our country in over-crowded shoots and 
miserable flowers. Grafted Lilacs are a 
wasteful delusion, and growers should insist 
on having plants on their own roots.—W. 

Zonal Pelargoniums at the Inter¬ 
national Show.— In the class for 150 square 
feet of Zonal Pelargoniums, variegated- 
leaved varieties excluded, the three exhibits 
made imposing mounds of colour of the most 
brilliant description, and indicated the great 
strides in the development of the^e popular 
greenhouse plants in recent years. To the 
surprise of many, the third prize was 
awarded to the group that should, I think, 
have been placed first. The first-prize ex¬ 
hibit represented about six varieties only, 
the plants well-grown, healthy specimens, 
nicely flowered, and set up in attractive 
fashion. The second-prize exhibit repre¬ 
sented three smaller mounds of three novel¬ 
ties recently distributed, with a few extra 
plants to fill lip ; while the third-prize dis¬ 
play included no fewer than about thirty 
varieties in well-grown, freelv-flowered speci¬ 
mens, in a beautiful array of colour. Surely 
a group containing so many varieties was 
entitled to more consideration ! No one was 
more surprised with his success than the 
winner.—C. 

Chrysanthemums in flower in late May. 

—The National Chrysanthemum Society 
would have been well advised to have re¬ 
frained from offering their gold and other 
medals for competition at the International 
Horticultural Exhibition at Chelsea recently. 
As many of my friends surmised, the com¬ 
petition served no useful purpose. There 
were only two exhibits. Apart from the 
merit of being able to produce Chrysanthe¬ 
mums out of season, there was nothing of any 
practical value in the competition. Except 
for a few handsome specimen blooms of the 
Japanese variety Queen Mary, the flowers— 
good though they were for the season—were 
poor and somewhat dull and dow'dy. From 
my point of view, I regard the idea as mis¬ 
directed energy. No doubt it was clever of 
the growers to get so many Chrysanthemums 
together in the latter part of May, but when 
one remembers the magnificent displays got 
together in the autumn of each year, with a 
gold medal for a maximum award, it certainly 
does seem to be putting a low value on this 
same medal to offer it for a comparatively 
small display in May.—A. H. 

A pretty Calceolaria (C. Veitchi).—This 
Calceolaria was well shown at the Inter¬ 
national, when it was given an award of 
merit. It is of hybrid origin, having been 
raised by Messrs. Robert Veitch and Son, 
of Exeter, between Calceolaria alba, a com¬ 
paratively weak-growing species with white 
flowers, and an albino form of the garden 
variety Golden Glory, which was also raised 
at Exeter, and is now extensively grown. 
Strange to say, the progeny much exceeds 
in vigour either of its parents, forming os it 
does a bold, bushy specimen from 3 feet to 
5 feet in height, and bearing a great profu¬ 
sion of milk-white flowers, which have, when 
first expanded, somewhat of a yellowish 
tinge. The foliage bears a considerable re¬ 
semblance to that of an enlarged form of 
C. alba, the leaves lanceolate with much- 
serrated edges. It promises to be of con¬ 
siderable value for the decoration of the 
greenhouse or conservatory, while in Devon’s 


favoured dime it stood out unharmed durm* 
the last winter. This Calceolaria can be 
readily raised from seeds, and plants ob¬ 
tained in this w ay grow with unusual vigour 
A second variety, the Bronze Age, was also 
shown, and very pretty it is. Of a pleasing, 
loose, open-habit of growth, it bears in pro¬ 
fusion good-sized flowers of a bronzy-crim¬ 
son hue, though in colour there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of variation. In some the 
lid of the pouch is or a deep-yellow tint.—X. 

The Rosy Xthionema (/E. grandiflorum) 
is a lovely rock flower, and the most vigorous 
of its race so far as I have tried them. The 
other kinds are too delicate and fragile to 
thrive except on the rock garden, and that a 
good one, but this I grow among the Roses 
nud Carnations, and its colour in early sum¬ 
mer surpasses that of other rose-coloured 
flowers in its brightness and depth. It is 
hardy, not “miffy,” and can be increased 
from cuttings or seeds. It may take its place 
in the choice mixed border as well as in the 
flower or rock garden. Growers of alpine 
plant® should procure good stocks of it.—W. 

Cytisus Andreanus prostratus. lt is 
some years since this variety of Andre's 
Broom was first exhibited at the Temple 
Show, and I was glad to 6ee it again shown 
by Mr. Russell, of Richmond, at the Inter¬ 
national Horticultural Exhibition, although 
it was not exhibited in the fashion which 
would have commended it most to the public 
frequenting the exhibition. In several plants 
it was in the form of a standard, and the 
branches were not sufficiently developed to 
show the drooping character to the beet 
advantage. One or two others were, how- 
ever, more representative of the value of this 
variety for such purposes as hanging over a 
terrace or rock garden. This variety is of 
really prostrate habit, and will droop finely 
over large rocks, while the colour is that of 
the true andreanus.—S. A. 

Oriental Poppy Perry’s White.— This was 
one of the most distinct of the many fine 
Oriental Poppies shown at the International 
Horticultural Exhibition, and it well deserved 
the award of merit given it. It marks, like 
some lovely fringed varieties, also from Mr. 

1 Perry, a distinct step in the way of varia¬ 
tion of colour in those fine Poppies. Perrys 
i White is not a dull w hite, as one might expect 
to find in this Poppy, but a really good one. 
The question ns to w hether the elimination of 
the black marks at the base of the segment* 
should be secured or not by raisers of seed¬ 
lings is a debateable point, but one can hard y 
contend that those on Papaver orientals 
Perrv’s White do not add beauty by their 
contrast with the whiteness of the rest of the 
flower.— S. Arnott. 

The Leptospermums.—No new plant at¬ 
tracted so much attention during the recen 
show at Chelsea as did Leptospermum 
scoparium Nicholi, the only subject to o=? 
given a first-class certificate by the Mora 
Committee. The typical Leptospermum 
scoparium is a well-known evergreen shrun, 
native both of Australia and New Zealand, 
and was introduced into this country over a 
century ago. Like the other members of ti» 
genus, the flowers of this species ore 1.^ 
colour, w hile in the variety Nicholi they a 
of a rich carmine-crimson hue. A v * 
flowered example, shown by the Rev. A. • 
Boscawen, Long Rock, Cornwall, 
glowing mass of colour in the subdued i'g 
of the great tent. Two other distinct vav 
ties from the same exhibitor were Ln P 
manni, of more upright growth than the p 
ceding, with rosy-red flowers; and I** 1 
weni, of a loose, graceful habit, and fl°* e 
larger than those of the type, m coo 
white, with a red centre. The bright- . 
unopened buds of this are very pretty, 
a class, the Leptospermums are among 
hardiest of Australian plants, and in . 
treme west of Great Britain, as well as 
many parts of the Sister Isle, they are j - . 
valued as outdoor 6hrubs. In 
districts they form very ornamental o ] 
in the greenhouse or conservatory, on 

vantage being that, though they ... 
dimensions of. good-sized bushes, they > 
where space is limited, flower freely 
small state. 


Go gle 
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and other things, that where the shoot* were thinned 
out earlier there is an improvement manifest. It is 
not too late now to move in this direction, cutting 
away any that are weakly and overcrowded; in fact, 
overcrowding with the subjects mentioned is a source 
of failure. Mulching the roots with good rotted dung 
is likely to improve the flowers later, and it is well 
to bear in mind that staking should be done whilst 
the shoots are young, not permitting them to sprawl 
across the borders in any fashion. Three stakes at 
least to a clump are essential if one is not disposed 
to go to tho trouble of supporting each shoot 


few of the more notable varieties in this ex¬ 
hibit. It was an excellent idea to group thee© 
two exhibits on the grass outdoors, with tree© 
for a background. The effect was distinctly 
good. The second exhibit represented a mass 
of blossom, but on close inspection it was 
seen that the plants had been lifted and 
packed tightly into baskets, etc. There were 
too many lots of Moseley Perfection in this 
group, and a week after the exhibit had been 
6et up the blooms were shrivelled and the 
appearance of the whole display not by any 
means attractive. The result of this com¬ 
petition has proved most conclusively that if 
these plants are to lie shown as growing 
specimens they must not »e lifted, but must 
have been grown in the boxes, baskets, etc., 
for a month or two at least previous to the 
show. There should have been four exhibits 
in another class for twenty plants, in distinct 
varieties, but only three of the entrants 
staged an exhibit. For the first few days the 
first-prize exhibit was attractive enough, but 
after that it was of little interest to the 
public. These exhibits were staged at the 
south end of one of the long tents, where it 
was very dark, and where it was not possible 
to see the real charm and beauty of this sub¬ 
ject. The first-prize exhibit was set up 


plants and flowers. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Mr J Crook, of Camberley, knowing now 
arc. is my likiug for Pansies, sent me, a day 
or irto since, al°,x full of the most beautiful 
flowers gathered from his breadth of 1,000 
seedlings, raised from a sowing made last 
July, planted out in October, and now 
gloriously in bloom. In the box were a really 
superb blotched blue, the finest I have ever 
geen, a glorious golden self, and many deep, 
riel/ hues, the. colours of which, in these 
Fancy Pansies are so difficult to describe. 
What a gain is it to our gardens that we have 
in these hardy flowers such grand seed 
stocks ! Too much, so far as applies to the 
/ace of giant-flowered Fancies, which we see 
cel up in boxes, the plants separately mossed 
and carrying wonderful flowers, have the 
reed atoeka been in the hands of the few 
growers of these for market sale. People pur¬ 
chase those plants, but they seldom thrive 
when planted out because grown all the 
winter in frames, and ill a compost one-half 


NARCISSUS BICOLOR MME. PLEMP 
IN THE GRASS. 

This, I find, is one of the best for this pur¬ 
pose, as may be seen by the illustration. 
Many people make two mistakes in planting 
Daffodils in the Grass. One is in planting 
mixtures instead of grouping the varieties 
separately, which makes them much more 
interesting. The other mistake is found in 
planting in straight lines and in round or 
oval puddings, which make one wish that 
they were not there at all. Avoid planting 
with dibber or bar. Lift the turf with the 
spade, break up the soil, put in the bulbs, 
and replace the sod. Planted in this way 
there will be fewer failures and disappoint¬ 
ments. During the past fourteen years 1 
have planted tens of thousands of Daffodil 


Narcissus Mine. Plemp in the Grass at Straffan House , Co. Kildare , 


bulbs in the Grass in this way 
never had a single failure. 

Fredk. 1 


>pen all the winter, then they trans- TUFTED PANSIES AT THE INTER- 
fely, and do well. But the best way | NATIONAL SHOW , 

up a stock is to obtain high-class seed A few interesting exhibits of Tufted Pansies 
it thinly in shallow boxes that have were set up by various specialists at the 
ed with good, fine soil. If that be recent International Show, and considering 
the end of July or early in August the scarcity of stock last autumn, in conse- 
me is afforded‘for the seedlings to quence of the drought of 1911, much credit is 
>og, and be dibbled out either direct due to those growers who succeeded in keep- 
flower, or otherwise 4 inches apart ing so many good varieties and representing 
«ery-bod, where, shaded and gently the better sorts on the occasion referred to. 
the plants will grow strong and The competition in the various classes was 
t finely in October. very unsatisfactory, however. Only two firms 

n«y is not at all a difficult plant to exhibited in the class for plants set up in a 
likes good, deeply-worked soil, and space 100 feet square. That which received 
blooms profusely, but over a long first prize well deserved the award. A visit 
nv thus raised from seed that show to the show a week after the plants had been 
silence can easily be increased by staged 6aw them still looking very fresh and 
t under a hand-light in September, beautiful. The plants were grown in rather 
g and dividing the plants, replant- deep, green-painted boxes, and were well 
ooied piece. There are no other established and flowering quite freely. Kath- 
ts which give such superb colours leen (claret and white, fancy), Moseley Per- 
int Fancy Pansies do. A. D. fection, rayless yellow), Acme (purplish- 

--- crimson, very good), Lady Knox (primrose, 

to herbaceous plants.—A deal may rayless), A. S. Fraier (white, edged helio- 
»t present to ensure the success of ravless), and Gladys Finlay (white, 

erbaceous plants. I have noticed parti- . mnrain of mirnle-bluel were a 

*son, among-t Phloxes, Dolphimums, ' with broad margin of purple Diuej, were a 
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flowers, etc. Considerable carelessness was 
noticeable in the naming of varieties, and 
such misrepresentation can only lead to 
trouble sooner or later. That beautiful pale 
lilac, rayless self, Florizel, raised by the late 
Dr. Chas. Stuart, oF Chirnside, N.B., was 
labelled Kitty Bell, and in the same exhibit 
Ophelia, a heliotrope-blue, was ticketed Blue 
Perfection, or some such name. This mis¬ 
naming of varieties is a very serious matter 
to the public. At least three different 
specialists staged their blooms in unattrac¬ 
tive sprays—quite out of keeping with the 
beautiful character of these flowers. In the 
heat of the tent the blossoms seldom last very 
long when set up in sprays, and tin's arrange¬ 
ment is very artificial, to say the least. 
Tufted Pansies should be exhibited either as 
growing plants, nicely established and flower¬ 
ing freely, or else they should lie arranged in 
pans filled with sand and water, with a few 
pieces of foliage as an embellishment. 

D. B. C. 

PlOW TO GROW SWEET PEAS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

(Prize Competition.) 

At the present time there is no question as 
to the immense popularity of the Sweet Pea, 
seeing the great amount of pleasure one can 
get out of a few yards or clumps of the 
flower, and what a quantity of bloom can be 
cut. covering a period of three or four 
months, and sometimes over. The Sweet 
lVa is very accommodating, and will grow 
in almost any kind of soil, and with proper 
and liberal cultivation will produce fairly 
good blooms. With a moderate dressing of 
manure and deep digging one can produce 
very fine flowers for the house; but to take 
premier place on the show bench requires a 
different mode of cultivation. For the 
grower who has not much ground, to enable 
him to give the Peas a change of situation 
every year, the most suitable method to 
adopt is the trench system. H is essential 
each year, if possible, to give fresh soil or 
material to fill the trenches with, and th : s 
is best done by getting a load or two of turf 
from an old pasture or the top spit from 
same, or, again, turf parings from road¬ 
sides. This should be stacked a short time, 
if possible, before using. When making up 
the stack have a layer of turf, a layer of 
good farmyard manure, a sprinkling of bone- 
meal, and a dressing of not lime. When 
the time for filling up the trenches comes — 
early in December, if possible—lake out the 
trench 18 inches wide and about 2 feet deep, 
put' in a good layer of fresh farmyard 
manure, and dig into the bottom of the 
trench and tread firmly, adding a good 
sprinkling of basic slag, then turn your 
attention to the compost, chopping it up 
roughly, and to every four barrowsful add a 
7-inch potful of basic slag and the same of 
dried blood-manure, adding to the whole 
any wood-ashes or bon fire-refuse you can get, 
and turn the whole over until thoroughly 
mixed. Fill up the trenches to within 
3 inches of the top, then give a top dressing 
of superphosphate and sulphate of potash, 
treading the whole firmly, and fill up the 
remaining 3 inches with a finer compost, to 
which add a good dressing of soot and well 
rotted manure, chopped up finely and all 
well mixed together. Should turf be diffi¬ 
cult to get, ordinary garden soil may take 
its place. This completes the work till 
planting-out time. 

Varieties to grow.— The next important 
part is selecting and buying the different 
varieties to grow. This is where we are all 
inclined to err—viz., in the growing of too 
many sorts. The majority of growers make 
up their minds to grow only a certain 
number of varieties, and, as a rule, when 
planting-out time comes, they find the 
number just about doubled. It may be well 
at this stage to give a list of a first-class 
dozen varieties which should carry the exhi¬ 
bitor well into the front rank of winners. 
They are: Mrs. Hugh Dickson, Sunproof 
Crimson, Nubian, Elsie Herbert, Nett a 
Jenkins, Thos. Stevenson, Etta Dyke, Her¬ 
cules, Isabel Malcolm, Edrom Beauty, John 
Ingrnan, and Elfrida Pearson. Before sow¬ 
ing, all seeds should be chipped—that is, a 


tiny bit of the skin should be removed with 
a sharp knife which enables the Pea to 
start into growth almost immediately. On 
or about Uie first week in February is a 
good time to sow, either in pots or boxes, 
according to choice, in a comport consisting 
of two parts of loam, one of sand, and a 
little leaf mould. There is no doubt that 
stronger plants are got from seed sown in 
l>oxes, but they are more difficult to handle 
at planting-out time, and generally receive 
a check owing to the roots getting broken. 
They are much easier handled in pots. T. P. 
seed-raisere, B. and M. pots or ordinary 
3-inch pots, with one seed in each of the 
former and two or tliFce in the latter 
answer well. The seed should braird in 
a cool greenhouse in from 8ix to ten 
days. When an inch high, remove to 
a cold-frame, and keep close for a few 
days, then gradually admit air until they 
are fit. to be exposed altogether. Cover the 
frame with a piece of netting to keep birds 
and eats out. The plants should be quite 
fit for planting out by the third week of 
March, and if weather permits and the 
ground is in good planting condition, hare 
it done as soon as |K>ssible. 

Training the plants. —The erection of 
the fence for training the Peas on will now 
have to be considered. Procure stakes or 
young larch poles 12 feet long, point them, 
and drive them a good 2 feet into the centre 
of the trench in a straight line, and 8 feet 
apart. This gives a height of about 10 feet 
for training purposes. Wire-netting, 4 feet 
wide, with a 3-inch mesh, is as good and 
more lasting than any form of trainers. Put 
on (lie top strand of netting first, then the 
under one. This leaves about 2 feet clear 
from the ground. We may take it that 
everything is now ready for 

Planting out. —This is best done in a 
double row 9 inches between the plants and 
G incites between the rows. In planting use 
a flat trowel, and allow the roots to go down 
the full length, spreading them nicely out, 
taking care when covering the roots to press 
the soil gently but firmly altout them. When 
the planting is finished, nice, brandling Pen- 
sticks, 2.\ feet high, are put in on either side 
of the lines. These s rt rvo a double purpna«—. 
protecting the young plants from cold winds 
and probable snaps of fros!. as well as pro¬ 
viding the necessary material for the young 
tendrils to cling to. After the plan.s are 
well started, the shoots, which are some¬ 
times very numerous on strong-growing 
varieties, must be thinned out, leaving two, 
three, or four stems, according ns the variety 
is a weak or strong grower. Should a plant 
not show signs of breaking. 6top it, which 
will make it break away at once. Some 
growers advocate the ono-stemmed system, 
but this has a tendency to give coarse, gappy 
flowers, which, I am glad to note, all good 
judges are leaving severely alone and going 
for well-placed flowers of good quality rather 
than the spread-eagled monsters shown so 
extensively two or three years ago. As the 
plants grow- they are regularly disbudded— 
i.e., all side-shoots and laterals picked off 
as 6oon as they appear—which, naturally, 
throws all the vigour into the stems selected. 
A great point, to note is always to keep the 
stems regularly tied up, so that they may not 
get broken with the wind or rain, as* this 
would mean a heavy check, and w-ould take 
the plant a long time to recover from, and 
make new growth. The 
Feeding and watering require careful 
judgment, and are important points in the 
culture of the Sweet Pea. If it is a wet 
season, feeding must be given in as dry a 
state ns possible, such as sprinkling super¬ 
phosphate, soot, or fertiliser along the rows 
and letting the rain w ash them in, or, again, 
in a dry season, feeding must be given in a 
liquid state (and that only after a good 
watering with clear water). Above all, do 
not overfeed. The grower must use his 
judgment as to whether he is getting a well 
ripened haulm or a coarse, overgrown one, 
as the finest quality of flowers can only be 
got. on the former. Three times in a fort-, 
night is often enough to feed, and that alter¬ 
nately with farmyard manure-water, soot- 
water, and superphosphate (or one of the 
many fertilisers advertised), being careful to 


use all three in a weak state-farmyard 
liquid, one to ten ; superphosphate, 1 or. to 
a gallon of water; soot-wateT in a clear 
state. Bhould you feel that your plants arc 
in need of a sharp stimulant, they having 
the look of being at a standstill, which some¬ 
times happens during the growing season, 
give them some sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda at the rate of \ or. to a 
gallon of water, which will give them the 
necessary fillip; but on no account must 
these manures be used too freely, as they 
induce a too-rapid growth, and it is impos¬ 
sible to get well-ripened haulm if the grovrth 
is too quick. R. S. Haliby. 

Priory Villa , Perth. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Adonis and Trillium.— Several well-estab¬ 
lished plants of Adonis, with a few bulks of 
Trillium, make a very pretty combi nation.. 
It was one of those garden effects which 
come about bv chance, and which are fre¬ 
quently more pleasing because they are un¬ 
studied, and, therefore, more in accordant 
with nature. Both these hardy plant* need 
time, and intensely dislike disturbance, m 
that they make good companions. Prepare 
your ground well, put in good, sound, 
healthy roots, and your work is done fur a 
decade. Something, of course, has to be 
done—weeds have to be kept under, and a 
-top-dressing of leaf-mould or decayed vege.- 
able matter applied annually. Wiih ths 
slight amount of attention, the longer they 
remain the better they get. In a general 
w ay. (lie Adonis is a poor thing until it has 
been in position three years. 

Linakia hkpaticasfolu has at length 
found its right place. Thoughtlessly putting 
it in near companionship with other dwarf 
habited things, after a couple of seasons it 
started making its home with them, and try¬ 
ing to choke the life out of choice, dov- 
growing Saxifrages and other alpine?. In- 
Siduou.sly working, by means of slender 
underground stems, it made its way into 
hearts of companion plants, which had tob* 
liked and cleansed and the invader de¬ 
ft t roved. Tiny pieces left have, I see, 
worked their way on to a low piece of brick* 
work, or it may be that seedlings sprung up 
there. Anyway, it is where it can do no 
harm, and where it affords pleasure. Ths 
may be a distinct species, hut it seems to 
me to be nothing more than a very corapio, 
free-flowering form of the Kenilworth by 
(Cvmbalaria). Never by any chance pu; i’- 
in the rockery. Put it. where is can rove 
over an old wall or sofne stones. It is n) 
fit companion for alpines generally. 

Tiarrlla cordifolia. — A very fre J , 
rather light soil and plenty of room to 
spread are conditions necessary for the per¬ 
fect realisation of the wishes of this hardy 
plant. Small specimens dotted among 
stronger-growing things do not impress. It 
is one of those things that must be mossed 
in order to fully realise its quiet beauty. 
Shelter and partial shade are necessary, 
otherw ise grow th is stunted and the flower- 
heads do not develop properly. 

Pyrethrums.—I am now realising that, 
from want of work done at the right time, 
my show of Pyrethrums will be poor. I 
grow a bed for cutting, as they come in ^ 
just the right time, between spring and 
summer, when flowers suitable for cutting in 
quantity are n-ot too plentiful. Daffodils 
are things of the past. Roses arc not in. 
Last year I could cut in quantity, and the 
blooms were fine and large, but this year 
the plants look lean, and, to all appearane?, 
the blooms will be comparatively small- I 
iniKst reserve ground for them, give it a gool 
coat of dung, and transplant in August. By 
so doing they will become established by the 
end of the autumn, and will not suffer from 
the moving. Transplanting in late autumn 
and winter is dangerous, and earlv-6pr:ng 
planting does not give the time for the root* 
to get a sufficiently firm grip of the soil 
before blooming time arrives. 

Irises in groups.— Two years ago about 
a score of a variety of Iris germnirea 
planted in a very dry spot at the foot of wj 
evergreen bodge. Now I see that there wui 
lie sever®}, hundred flowers on these plwus, 
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making a very pretty garden picture. The 
ground has not had a particle of manure for 
years, which shows how valuable this class 
of Iris is for very dry, poor soils. 

Byfleet. 

NOTES AND BEPL1ES. 

Calceolaria polyrrhlza.— This is evidently 
a hardy plant which “ has come to stay,” and 
it is one which will be in indreasing favour 
with those who delight in spreading masses 
in their rock gardens more than those who 
only prize choice little plants which will not 
occupy more than 5 inches or 6 inches of 
space. Calceolaria polyrrhiza, though from 
Chili, is as happy in our gardens as it is pos¬ 
sible for it to be at home. It soon makes a 
big mass of small leaves, dying down to the 
roots in autumn and springing up each year, 
the 6 inch or 8 inch-high, stems bearing 
curiously-shaped yellow flowers spotted with 
a deeper colour. Though it is only a few 


evidently a little variable, one larger- 
flowered form I have being decidedly superior 
to the one which first came to ray garden.— 
S. Arnott. 

Annual Lupins in the borders.— It is well 
known that Lupins are averse to transplanting, and, 
consequently, another method is adopted. Early in 
May seeds are sown singly in pots 3 inches in 
diameter, placed in a cold-frame, and planted out 
when strong enough. I consider the plants grown in 
this way do better than when sown where they are to 
flower, and danger from bird*, which are fond of 
the 6eeds, is by this method reduced, while the stems 
are stout enough to withstand the attacks of slugs.— 
Kbt. 

Irulas.— Among Inulas with which I am ac¬ 
quainted, for size and beauty of flow'er I prefer Inula 
glandulosu and I. (Jculus Christi. The former is 
taller, and is, therefore, more useful for cutting. It 
is, of course, a matter of taste, but I value I. glandu- 
losa more than its variety I g. flmbriatn. Like many 
other things, the Inulas arc responding to the 
summer-like weather we are at present (May 10th) 
experiencing, and to-day I noticed, in a south border, 
the flowers on a clump of I. glaudulosa on the point 
of expanding This variety grows about 2} feet in 
height, while I. Oculus Christi is, approximately, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

TUFTED PANSY MAUVE QUEEN. 
The heat of last year was ruin one to these 
charming plants, which at one time were 
thought to be so ea-sy bo grow and so endur¬ 
ing. Among the kinds that escaped is this 
one, which I find useful for cutting for the 
house, as well as very good out-of-cloors. 

W. 

SEASONABLE FLORAL ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS. 

There is now an abundant supply of flowers 
for indoor decoration. Any hardy flower 
garden worthy of the name should provide all 
that is necessary for room decoration in the 
late spring and early summer, and only where 
a change in the character of the decoration 
is desired should it be necessary to draw 
upon the resources of the glass-houses. 


Tufted Pansy Mauve Queen in Japanese bronze basket. 


years since it was first offered by the trade, 
it is now fairly plentiful. I once, soon after 
it came into commerce, showed a spreading 
plant of it to a nurseryman, who was quite 
amazed at its freedom, and said that he had 
en making every effort to increase his 
Plants, being afraid that it would be slow of 
increase and would take some time to form a 
sufficient stock to sell. That is not the case, 
na my little plant of a few years ago is now 
a good-si zed mass. It seems immaterial what 
c/v^ 1 ) 11011 savc evidently likes a 

fill ,1 P ■ ’ ^ plant belonging to me has 

tn a u U Pu* 8 Penary space and has spread 
8 a y, showing, however, a distinct tendency 
m«r£ r r \ n ***« diction of shade, creeping 
fihn.Ko t * V . amon 8 the undergrowths of 
artiftoi i S’ * ounc * to <1° well in an 

quite and in border will thrive 

mean* . . a k°- Ite spreading so freely by 
out a un< krground roots would point 
choir* ni rni i n ®. to avo *^ siting it down among 
it v,il|PJ! a k ,, f or advance is amazing, and 
on choke some of them up. It is 


1 foot less. Inulas seem to appreciate a fight and 
free soil, but in dry weather they require an occa¬ 
sional drenching. —K. B. T. 

Flowering plants on dry borders.—I took a 
note last year from visits paid to several gardens in 
different localities as to what plants stood best dur¬ 
ing the hot summer on borders naturally dry. and 
amongst the fist 1 found that, in annuals. Oodctins, 
Antirrhinums. Seneeioa, Tagetes, Clarkias. Eschschoit- 
zias, and Godetias, generally speaking, stood the heat 
and dryness best of all, but 1 think that I am right 
in saying that in tuberous-rooted plants there were 
few to excel Begonias, particularly on beds that had 
been mule he d.—W ood bast w ick. 

Cortusa Mathioli.-Thia is a useful little plant 
for the rock garden. It rarely exceeds 8 inches in 
height. Its woolly foliage is not without beauty, and 
its red flowers have been in evidence since late April, 
and will continue for some time yet. Later in flower¬ 
ing and much taller, C. M. grand;flora makes a useful 
border plant. This variety reaches a height of nearly 

2 feet, and produces tali scapes of magenta flowers 
during late June and throughout July.—K. B. T. 

A hybrid Primula.-The hybrid Primula 1*. 
Cockburniana x P. pulverulenta. referred to by •• K." 
in the recent issue of Gardening Illustrated, is, 
doubtless, Primula Unique.—F. J. Fletcher. 

Anemone nemorosa cornubiensls (R. Ki<1- 

stone ) —I obtained my plant from Mr. T. 8mith, 
Daisy HiU Nurseries, Newry, Ireland, and I have no 
doubt he can supply it still.—A mateur. 


Go sle 


Owing to the early season many subject® 
that are usually at their beet in late May are 
already over. May-flowering Tulips have 
rendered signal service during the last few 
weeks, and the more one sees of these 
beautiful flowers the keener is one’s 
appreciation of their value for cutting. 
When grouped in masses of one colour or of 
one variety in the outdoor garden, these May¬ 
flowering Tulips are especially noteworthy. 
In the Midlands and the North there is liale 
doubt that it will be possible to utilise these 
flowers for some little time yet. For bold 
and handsome displays these late-flowering 
Tulips are unequalled at this season. Bowls 
and large trumpet vases are well adapted for 
displaying them to advantage. To shorten 
back the stems 6eems nothing short of sacri¬ 
lege. I have so frequently seen this shorten¬ 
ing of the flower stems carried out that I 
have never hesitated to condemn the prac¬ 
tice, and would urge all readers of Garden- 
inq Illustrated, who wish to make the 
most of their flowers, to refrain from follow- 
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ing such an undesirable practice. Hand- 
baskets filled with a vessel containing "water, 
or water and Moss, may be utilised to display 
these Tulips effectively. Crowding of the 
blooms must be avoided if artistic floral pic¬ 
tures are to be created. Each flower should 
speak for itself. As the stents vary in length 
it is a good plan when making a simple 
decoration to arrange as many blooms as it is 
proposed to place in a vase, etc., in one hand, 
keeping the end of the stems together, and 
then carefully placing them as a whole in the 
receptacle. So soon as the hand releases it6 
grasp of the stems the flowers invariably 
settle down in position quite naturally, and 
owing to the varying length of stem the 
flowers are naturally adjusted. More 
elaborate methods may, of course, be 
adopted, such as placing each individual 
flower in its proper place, but there is then 
always a tendency to get a somewhat formal 
and extremely orthodox arrangement. I have 
seen arrangements that suggest they have 
been turned out of a mould, and they Arc then 
anything but pleasing. Numerous little speci¬ 
men glasses, tubes, and earthenware bowls 
are to be found in most homes, and these are 
well suited to dispose one, two. or three 
blooms effectively, hut do not unduly shorten 
tlie flower-stems. In the ease of the early- 
flowering Dutch Tulips, I use their own 
foliage, but in the case of the May flowering 
species this is hardly to bo expected. Any 
hardy foliage, from the hedgerow or else¬ 
where is utilised, and when this is not avail¬ 
able recourse has to he made to Asparagus, 
Ferns and foliage of a tender kind. Readers 
who cannot grow iheir own flowers can get 
ample supplies from most local florists. I 
have never seen so many flowers in the 
florists’ windows a.s there have been during 
tiiis spring, and their cost has been so low 
that persons with the most slender purse 
could not complain. 

What is more delightful than a good hunch 
of Wallflowers? These flowers have been, 
arid are still, very beautiful, and one can cut 
and come again with a bed of good propor¬ 
tions. They must not be left in the water too 
long without being replenished, however, 
otherwise they get very unpleasant. Frequent 
renewal of the water and a fresh gathering of 
flowers every two or three days are most im¬ 
portant. The blood-red and yellow flowers 
should be about equally balanced for the best 
effects. 

Irises of all kinds are now very fine. Their 
soft and pleasing tones of * colour are 
especially refreshing, and vases well placed 
in dwelling-rooms are much appreciated. 
Irises should be gathered witli a good length 
of flower-stalk, and if a few pieces of their 
own foliage can be acquired 60 much the 
better. Although large receptacles display 
these Irises very effectively, I prefer to 
arrange just a few’ blooms of one colour in 
some of the smaller receptacles, of which 
there are so many to choose from nowadays, 
ltather narrow, deep, earthenware vases, not 
by any means large, answer the purpose very 
well, and bronze ware is ideal. For some 
lime past small and moderate-sized vessels 
have been used for displaying eha-3te sprays 
of blossoms of the double-flowered Rock 
Cress. Being of such simple culture, and 
yielding such a profuse display, apart from 
its value in the open air, this double Rock 
Cress must be regarded as especially useful 
just now. Forced Roses and perpetual- 
flowering Carnations also abound, and these 
flowers need to be used more sparingly in 
consequence of their cost. Length of 6tem 
here plays an important part in a successful 
decoration, and the grouping of colours 
should be observed, unless the decoration be 
confined to one colour or one variety only. 

D. B. Crane. 

NOTES AND HEPL1ES. 

Window-boxes In smoky neighbour¬ 
hoods.— What mav be done towards bright¬ 
ening the surroundings of a house is never 
better demonstrated than the window- 
boxes in some smoky and poor locality fre¬ 
quently do. A house I remember to have 
been last year was thus beautified by boxes 


on the windows filled with Fuchsias, Helio¬ 
tropes, and Netnesias. There are other an¬ 
nuals which appeal to people who have not 
much to spend in the adornment of the ex¬ 
terior of their homes. Such are Tropseolum, 
Marigold, Canary Creeper, Snapdragon 
(which blooms continuously for months), 
Asters, and Stocks, the last of which, 
together with Mignonette, cannot be for¬ 
gotten when sweetness is taken into account. 

I was much struck last year by a bright dis¬ 
play made with a few Begonias planted in a 
box on a sunny window-ledge, and those who 
have an eye for later beauty cannot but re¬ 
gard with favour the early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums, many of which are dwarf and 
suitable. - Townsman. 

ROSES. 

THE AUSTRIAN BRIERS. 

(Rosa i.utea.) 

The Austrian and Persian Briers are this 
year exceptionally good, probably owing to 
the well ripened wood produced during the 
dry summer of 1911. These Brier Roses never 
fail to flower freely provided well-matured 
rods of the previous season ere secured. 
When first planted it has been found better 
to cut back hard, as very poor results are 
obtained except from well established plants. 
A slight thinning out of shoots as soon as 
they have flowered is all that is necessary. 
They are not particular as to soil, and, like 
the Scotch Briers, will probably do better 
upon a poor soil than any others. It would 
1 x3 difficult to find any more strikingly- 
coloured Rose than the Austrian Copper, 
with its dazzling tints of reddish-copper 
throughout the petals. Austrian Yellow is 
the purest deep yellow Rose grown. Both of 
these are single and rather fleeting, but their 
attraction is undoubted, and although only 
flowering well once in the season, their being 
so early and unique makes them jxjpular. They 
are ulso among the oldest known Hoses. 
Austrian Copper is a supposed sport from 
the Austrian Yellow, and was sent out by 
Willoek in 1833 or 1838, authorities differing 
about these dates. In 1830 we had from 
America llarrisoni, a semi double, >nnd 
probably the best pale yellow. A more j 
double, larger, and deeper golden-yellow is 
f^und in Persian Yellow. Grown upon tall 
standard Brier stems, it is difficult to imagine 
a more showy feature during the latter part 
of May than these Roses, which I have often 
seen with growths, eacli 3 feet to 6 feet long, 
completely covered throughout their entire 
length with trusses of from throe to seven 
flowers, which causes the slender growtiis to 
droop over in a most graceful fashion. 

_P. U. 

MAY ROSES. 

Roses on warm and well-sheltered borders 
are unusually early this season in some dis¬ 
tricts, those quite in the open—with the 
exception of a few singles and the Scotch 
and Austrian Briers—having received a set¬ 
back by the prevailing cold winds of late 
April and Early May. 1 have seldom seen 
Gloire de Dijon, Sir Charles Lawson, 
William Allen Richardson, and Reve d’Or 
better during this month. Upon low walls 
and fencevS, also, many of the shorter growers 
are fast coming into full bloom. Marie van 
Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Safrano, Mme. 
Falcot, and George Nabonnand are good 
among the Teas. Such Hybrid Teas as 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Lady Faire, and 
Vicomtesse Folkestone are also in full 
bloom where sheltered. Carmine Pillar and 
Una are two early single-flowered Roses that 
have come into full blossom during the past 
week (May 23rd) ; and, altogether, the early 
part of June looks like taking up its well- 
known name of the month of Roses. My 
maiden plants are backward, probably be¬ 
cause these are grown in more open posi¬ 
tions as a rule, and have also to make the 
whole of their Rose growth from a single 
dormant eye or bud inserted last summer. 
After the erratio weather of early April, I 
am rather surprised to find so many fairly 
presentable blooms upon the plants so early 
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as this. Indeed, I have seen a surprisingly 
small number of green-centred anti mal¬ 
formed blooms, when we consider the un¬ 
favourable season. Sunburst is very taking 
[ in a cool-house as I write, and it w 11 cer- 
j tainly be a good Rose under glass* but it 
does not appear of so deep a yellow to me 
as those I saw last year, and I am a little 
afraid it is somewhat changeable, although 
nob so much so as Prince de Bulgaria and 
Mrs. Aaron Ward. Other Roses that change 
in colour very much, ev^n upon the I'.ame 
plant and often the same truss, are Lady 
Roberts, Mme. Lambard, William Allen 
Richardson, Rainbow, Anna Olivier, Beaufe 
Inconstante, Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, 
Mme. Jean Dupuv, Hugo Roller, and 
Fortune’s Yellow. It is distressing to note 
how terribly almost all lto>e growth is 
affected by* aphis where washing was 
neglected. Cyilin soft-soap, at the rate of 
1 oz. to a gallon of water is more effective 
when the soap is boiled for a few minutes 
before adding extra water. Another cheap 
and effective wash, as recommended by the 
Rev. J. H. Pemberton, consists of one and 
1 a half pounds of Calvert’s carbolic soap 
boiled in six gallons of water, afterwards 
using this solution at the rate of one in «x. 
Upon no account would I wait, until the 
j enemy has established a sound foot ng. 

Besides killing and preventing the breeding 
! of insects, this early and weekly washing i< 

, of great benefit to the foliage. No fear of 
| harm need be felt when using these two 
simple and efficient washes. P. U. 

TREATMENT OF POT ROSES. 

The earliest batch of forced pot Roses, such 
as were started in October or November last, 
should soon need a little rest—that is, if 
they have been doing well from the first. 
We shall doubtless have received a fair 
second crop from these by now, and it 
would be too exhausting to force them any 
longer without some rest. Look over the 
plants carefully, and remove any weak or 
superfluous shoots, thus letting in more air 
and light, which are all-important to secure 
well-matured wood, without wh.eh it is of 
little use attempting extra early foieng of 
the same plants another season. Water 
should not be withheld yet, and avoid 
draughts as far as possible. Arrange the 
plants in two batches—the riper by them¬ 
selves. You wilL then be betier able to treat 
both as they need, especially as regards 
water. Some will not be ripe enough, and 
must still be encouraged if a number of 
healthy growths is pushing from near the 
base of the plants. The ripest batch may be 
stood in the open early in June, affording 
them shelter from wind, but giving as much 
light and air as can be had without draught. 

If the pots are about three parts plunged, or 
some material such as lawn mowings placed 
among them, they will not dry so quickly 
from wind and sun. Stand the pots upon a 
firm bottom, and let a fair sprinkling of 
soot be spread over first. This will prevent 
the entry of worms from the surrounding 
soil. We must remember that these early- 
forced plants are practically in the same 
i condition as would be the case with ordinary 
i open-air-growm plauts in the late autumn, 
and should try to give the conditions pro* 
j vailing at that time—not much moisture at 
! the roots, but a thorough overhead damping 
: nt, night, to take the place of autumn dews, 

I will do good. They should be fairly w* 11 
ripened by September, and may then ^ 
overhauled again, one of the main points 
> being to correct any errors of drainage* 
Some few will need repotting, but do no 
overpot. It will be better to remove some 
of the top soil so far as practicable withou 
much root disturbance, and mulch wi 
richer compost. They may stand in the same 
position for another month, when e . 
should be pruned and placed in a cool pit o 
unheated house. During an average seaso 

new growths will start at the end of Novem¬ 
ber, when a little fire heat, increased as ■ 
weather gets duller and colder, will re 5,11 
in a few good flowers by Christmas and o 
wards. Do not syriDge so v* 

spring, but keep down insect pests by sng 
fumigations followed by syringing. ^ ^ 

Original from 
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pieces about 2 inches or 3 inches square, and 
if dry, damp it an hour or two before it is re¬ 
quired. It must then not be burnt on an 
open shovel, but in a receptacle prepared For 
the purpose. Such can be obtained from 
horticultural sundriesmen, but a home-made 
appliance may be made by punching a few 
holes around the lower part of an 8-inch 
flower pot, or, better still, a small pail. The 
holes in the sides should extend up about 
3 inches from the bottom, so as to allow the 
requisite amount of draught. In order to 
fumigate the structure two or three live coals 
should be put in the bottom, and on this a 
handful of Tobacco-paper or cloth that lias 
not been damped. Then on this place the 
prepared cloth or paper, and as 6oon as the 
whole is thoroughly alight put a layer of 
damp Moss on the top, which will check any 
tendency to burst into a flame. Before 


resembles Solandra guttata. The best-known 
species is, however, Solandra grandiflora, a 
rambling or climbing plant of exceedingly 
vigorous growth, that needs full exposure to 
the sun, such as in the Cactus-house at Kew 
(where it is trained to the roof), to induce it 
to flower freely. The flowers are each about 
6 inches long, of an open trumpet shape, and 
in colour ivory-white and greenish-yellow, 
with a slight purplish tinge in the bud state. 
From this, S. Hartwegi differs in its more 
open shape, while the colour is a deep yellow 
outside and somewhat paler within. A 
notable feature is the presence of a prominent 
green rib on the outside of the centre of each 
of the five segments. In the interior this is 
replaced by a brownish-purple stripe, which 
stands out very conspicuous against the rest 
of the flower. Although the blooms of this 
Solandra are thick in texture, so ns to sug¬ 
gest good lasting qualities, they are really 
very fugitive, as their period of beauty lasts 
only about a couple of days. It is readily 
propagated by means of cuttings, and the 
young plants so obtained grow rapidly, but in 
order to flower it well a good-sized struc¬ 
ture is required.—K. R. W. 

Verbenas in pots.— Within the last decade 
or so there has been a decided revival of the 
Verbena, not so much, perhaps, for the flower 
garden as was at one time the case, but as 
bushy decorative plants in pots 5 inches in 
diameter. This is the size so generally em¬ 
ployed by the market grower. At the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on May 14th, Messrs. II. B. 
May and Sons, of Edmonton, put up a 
limited selection of the best varieties, each 
kind being represented by a group of a dozen 
or more plants, sufficient, in fact, to show 
their general elTect. At one time mildew used 
to play havoc with Verbenas, but the varieties 
of to-day seem to possess a more robust con¬ 
stitution. At all events it gives much less 
trouble than it formerly did. Chief among 
the varieties represented were Adonis 
(scarlet-crimson, with a 6niall but con¬ 
spicuous pale-yellow eye); Favourite (rich 
purple, white eye); King of Scarlets (self 
bright scarlet) ; Miss Willinott (rich rose) ; 
Princess of Wales (self purple); and Victor 
(purplish rose, large white centre). In order 
to obtain flowering examples of these Ver¬ 
benas a good plan is, when potting off the 
cuttings, to put three around a thumb pot and 
to shift them into larger pots without dis¬ 
turbing the roots. A light and buoyant 
atmosphere is very necessary, as in this Vay 
sturdy growth is ensured, and this serves to 
ward off the attacks of mildew. Another 
point is to see that the young growing 
plants are kept clear of aphides, as these 
pests often do a good deal of damage to the 
tender, unfolding leaves before their presence 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE PRIDE OF TENERIFFE 
(Echium simplex). 

LiST October I sent you a photograph of a 
plint grown from seed 1 brought from 
Teneriffe four and a half years ago, but, un¬ 
fortunately, you did not think the print 
capable of being reproduced with advamage. 
My second plant is now in bloom, and is a 
very noble specimen. An authority on horti¬ 
culture tells me it is Echium simplex, and, 
as far as he knows, has never flowered before 
in this country. The flower is pure white, 
and each sprig strongly resembles the Viper’s 
Bugloee, except in colour. The plant lias 
been growing in a conservatory all the time, 
and was only tqkcn out-of-doors to be photo¬ 
graphed. My gardener tried leaving two 
plants under the shelter of a wall for the 


The Pride of Teneriffe (/T. 
ci photograph lent by 
Ashcott Hill y Somerset. 


but they wcto both killed by frost, 
tne experiment w as not repeated. 
i i l# TT .„ ( m RS-) R- Moss King. 

- molt IIill f near Bridgwater. 
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Another disadvantage to continued watering 
is that it washes the food out of the soil, 
unless the plants are occasionally given 6ome 
stimulant in the water. Even then the 
plants are not so healthy and vigorous as 
when the pots are protected in some way, or 
plunged. Many things it is not safe to 
plunge, unless there is some means to pre¬ 
vent worms getting into the balls. Many 
years ago, when I had charge of a big collec¬ 
tion of hard-wooded plants, I found it paid 
to protect the pots from the sun. This 
especially applied to Heaths and New Hol¬ 
land plants. There are many ways of pro¬ 
tecting the pots. A very simple one is to 
drop one pot into another, filling in the space 
with Moss or anything to keep out the air. 
It is astonishing how long a plant will remain 
moist when put into a larger one if the space 
between is filled in with soil. 1 have seen 
two boards placed one on eacli side of rows 
of Chrysanthemums, filling in between with 
straw.—J. C. F. C. 

Kalanchoes. -Among the different subjects 
that have made great headway in gardens 
within the last decade or 60 must be included 
the Kalanchces, as one at least of the num¬ 
ber, the scarlet-flowered Kalanchoe flainmea, 
is now extensively grown, and has alreadv be¬ 
come a popular market plant. Of the several 
hybrids, one raised at Kew between the white- 
flowered K. Benti and K. flam'moa is very 
pretty. There is also a superior form of this 
known as Excelsior, for which Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea, received an award of 
merit two years ago. This, which figured 
prominently at the recent International Ex¬ 
hibition, is a taller grower than K. flammea, 
while the flowers, borne in good sized heads, 
are of a bright carmine-rose tint. Beside 
these there is another striking species— 
Kalanchoe I)yeri, a tall, spare-growing plant 
that reaches a height of 3 feet to 6 feet. The 
flowers are white, Jasmine-like, much larger 
than those of any of the other®, and borne 
during the early months of the year. Kalan¬ 
choe flanimea, being a native of Somaliland, 
requires, at least during the winter and early 
spring mouths, a temperature above that of 
an ordinary greenhouse.—X. 

The Bottle-brush flower (Metrosideros 
floribunda).—The above name is that by 
which one of the most striking of all the Aus¬ 
tralian members of the Myrtle family is 
generally known in gardens and nurseries, 
but botanists tell us the correct one is Callis- 
temon Salignus. At all events, the popular 
name is a very appropriate one, ns the 
arrangement of the flowers, with their long, 
slender filaments, are in shape very sugges¬ 
tive of a bottle-brush, and this, combined 
with their vivid colouring and the profusion 
in which they are borne, renders the plant 
one of high decorative value. Added to this, 
it is not, at all particular in its cultural re¬ 
quirements, as it will succeed under much 
the same treatment as Azaleas and other 
hard-wooded greenhouse plants. It will 
thrive in a mixture of one-third loam to two- 
thirds peat, and a liberal sprinkling of silver 
sand. Like many others of its class, firm 
potting is very essential. The Bottle-brush 
Flower may, during the summer, be stood 
©ut of doors ; in fact, full exposure to sun¬ 
shine before it is taken under glass in the 
autumn is most essential towards the forma¬ 
tion of flower-buds. There is a variety with 
creamy-white blossoms, but it is not much 
grown. Both the typical kind and its variety 
are not difficult to strike from cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots, taken in the spring, in¬ 
serted into well-drained pots of peat and sand 
made very firm, and covered with a bell- 
glass. They do best in a warm greenhouse 
temperature till rooted. These Bottle-brush 
Flowers formed a very bright feature at the 
International Show’.—X. 

Pelargonium Mrs. I*. H. Popham —Late last 
autumn Mr. Victor Slade, of Taunton, showed this 
variety at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, when I thought It exceedingly pretty. In¬ 
creased acquaintance with it has confirmed my pre¬ 
vious opinion. It is one of the Ivy-leaved section, 
hut. instead of the blossoms being double or semi¬ 
double, as in most of the varieties now grown, they 
are in this form Quite single. The flowere are of good 
shape. and in colour bright rose, with a clearly-de¬ 
fined blotch of crimson In the upper part.—K. R. W. 


GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIEND8. 

TOMATO-LEAF RUST 
(Cladosporium fulvum, Cooke). 

The destructive disease known as Tomato- 
leaf rust, due to the parasitic fungus Clados* i 
porium fulvum, Cooke, was first described 
by Dr. M. C. Cooke, from specimens re¬ 
ceived from North Carolina in 1883. Its oc- j 
currence in this country was recorded by j 
Plowright in 1887, when it proved very de- j 
structive to Tomatoes grown under glass in 
two different districts. Curiously enough, 
the fungus was not observed as a source of 
injury to Tomatoes in the United States 
until the year 1888. It is now a well-known 
pest, attacking Tomatoes in France and Italy 
also. 

Description.— The leaves, stem, and oc¬ 
casionally the fruit, are attacked. The 
fungus usually first appears on the leaves, in 
Hie form of small, scattered spots, which 
gradually increase in size and encroach on 
each other, until almost the entire under¬ 
surface of the leaf becomes covered with a 
minutely velvety, dull rust-coloured layer, 
consisting of the spore-bearing portion of 
the fungus, the spawn or mycelium being 
embedded in the tissues of the leaf. The 
presence of the fungus is first indicated by 
the appearance of pale yellowish patches on 
the upper surface of the leaf, corresponding in 
position to infected areas on the under sur¬ 
face. These yellowish patches increase in size, 
in proportion to the spread of the fungus on 
the under surface, and gradually change 
through brown to almost, black, often with 
a tinge of purple. The fungus forms long, 
rust-coloured, afterwards blackish streaks on 
the stem, and more or lo-s* circular, scat¬ 
tered patches on the fruit. When the fungus 
shows a rusty tinge, the leaves w ilt and soon . 
die, and as a rule the disease spreads 
very quickly. This, to a very great extent, | 
is due to the usual method of spraying hori¬ 
zontally, so that the spores are forcibly I 
driven from one plant to another. If by any 
means the water could be allowed to fall 
from above, after the manner of a steady I 
rain, numerous spores would be washed on 
to the soil, where they would germinate and 
perish, instead of being lodged on the leaves 
of healthy plants, where they set up new j 
centres of disease. 

Preventive and remedial measurer. - 
Spraying with fungicides is of very little 
avail unless commenced the moment the 
disease first shows on the foliage. The 
reason for this is that no fungicide is a cura¬ 
tive agent; neither will it kill fungus spores. 
All that a fungicide can do is to form a film 
of some substance on healthy leaves, and act 
as a poison to any germinating fungus spores j 
that happen to alight on the leaf. Success 
in this direction depeuds entirely on the 
method in which spraying is conducted, the 
object being to cover the entire surface of ( 
every plant with the fungicide. To accom¬ 
plish this object even approximately, re¬ 
peated sprayings are absolutely necessary. 

If the plants are young, half-strength Bor¬ 
deaux mixture may be employed. When 
flowers and young fruit are present, a solu¬ 
tion of liver of 6ulphur, 1 oz. in four gallons j 
of water, should be used.— Leaflet No. 2G2 of 
the Board, of Agriculture, and Fisheries. 

THE PEAR GNAT-MIDGE. 

I sham, be much obliged if you will favour me with 
your views as to the cause of the enclosed specimen 
Pear showinir. as you will observe by cutting it open, 
a disease. What is the insect inflicting it, and what I 
steps should be taken to combat it? 1 may say that 
the tree in every part has been attacked. —0. W. 
Page. 

[The Pears are infested with the larvre of 
the Pear gnat-midge (Diplosis pyrivora), a 
troublesome and destructive pest, to subdue 
which no real remedy has yet been dis¬ 
covered. The female insects, which usually 
appear about the time the Pear blooms, 
deposit their eggs by means of an ovipositor 
in the nectaries of the flowers, both when 
open and in an unopened condition. By the 
time the eggs hatch, the fruits are formed, 
and the resulting maggots feed on the interior 
until the internal organs are consumed, when i 
decay sets in. By this time the maggots are 
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I full fed, and escape by a hole in the side of 
the fruit, and secrete themselves just under 
the surface of the 6oil beneath the tree, Here 
they 6pin cocoons, and in due couree the 
adult insects appear, as nas already been 
stated, in the spring. An infestation ii 
always shown by the fruits assuming 
abnormal proportions. In many eases they 
split open and are very much malformed, and 
are always discoloured by the time the mag 

? ;ots make their escape. The possibility of 
uture attack can be greatly discounted if 
the precaution i6 taken to pull off every fruit 
on the tree having a swollen or distorted 
appearance and burning them ; also to gather 
up and destroy in the same manner any fruits 
that may have fallen to the ground. Then, 
as the maggots spend the remainder of tb« 
season in the cocoon stage, the soil should be 
well scarified at frequent intervals, breaking 
down all lumps and clods to as fine a tilth 
a® possible, with a view to exposing the 
cocoons for the benefit of insectivorous bird*. 
Dusting the soil, on each occasion when it is 
stirred, with fresh slaked lime would also 
assist in reducing their numbers. A good 
dressing of kainit may be given in the 
autumn, as the caustic properties of this will 
kill all cocoons with which it femes into 
contact. The only other remedial measure 
you can adopt is to remove the soil bodily 
beneath the tree to the depth of several 
inches, and either burn or bury it deeply else 
where. Replace it with fresh soil, obtained 
from as remote a portion of the garden as 
possible. You may also give the tree two 
sprayings next winter of caustic alkali eola¬ 
tion. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Brown scale on Ivy leaves (Ji. F.). -The 
filthy condition of the leaves is due to the 
brow n scale and mealy bug, which you will 
find on the* leaves. Your only remedy is to 
strip off every one of the old leaves and burn 
them, then syringe freely with paraffin enrol- 
sion or quassia extract and soft soap. The ' 
old stems and shoots should be examined and < 
any insects found scraped off. Then, in the | 
course of a few days, spray again to make 
sure of destroying any that escaped the first 
application. Continued battling with such 
pests is the only way to clear them off. 

Insect pests.— Two years ago, for the firm 
time, I had a visitation of the white-fly, 
which is sometimes so troublesome to 
Tomato-growers. It came on two or three 
plants in the middle of the house only, wd 
by constantly picking them over I prevented 
it spreading. I did not see a fly in any oilier 
part of the house. When I cleared out the 
plants in late autumn I found a good-6ixcl 
Sow Thistle, and this was covered with fl} 
and I fancy this must have been the plague 
spot, for I have a strong idea that in year* 
gone by I have seen white-fly on Thistles in 
the open ground. For the future I intend 
to make abort work of any Thistle that ap- j 
pears, and I would advise your readers who I 
may grow Tomatoes to do likewise. It b , 
the same with Nettles. A clump of these in 
some neglected, corner may in a hot 6uranwr 
be the cause of a bad attack in the vinery. 

I have seen clumps of Nettles outside » 
garden almost red with spider. The common 
Physalis is another bad neighbour to viiu^ 

It is, if possible, worse than the Nettle, m 
I do not believe is ever quite free fro® 
spider. It is not often that I g*t S P'“ 
on my Vines, but last summer several wy* 
badly hit, and this season they are bwwu 
little fruit. It was my own fault; I ahouin 
have cut down a clump of Physal’fi » 
was growing near one of the ventilators, 
which I could see was becoming in • 
For the future not a plant of it . 
allowed to exist. All who grow W 
Daisies know how liable they are 
ruined by the leaf-miner. I have j - 
covered it on Dandelions in va.no P 
of mv garden, and probably this 15 
A bad attack in the greenhouse W 
owe its origin to an infested 
either inside or in the vicinity. 
grow anything that is liable to 
by the miner should keen a fim j 

and destroy every Dandelion they 
—BY FLEET. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


not much good soil for rooting, it being 
planted near a walk. It faces the first stone 
pillar of the pergola, and, therefore, £n joys full 
sun, and of late it has been a mass of beauty. 
I have long thought this to be one of the 
best plants introduced for generations, and 
it is surprising with what facility it grows. 


of 'soil the flowers are much larger. What 
may be done with this noble climber 
in the way of bowers, airy summer-houses, 
tree garlands (the natural way of the 
climber), curtains of loveliness against 
houses, and other ways, it would be difficult 
to suggest the value of. I have never failed 


JAPANESE WISTARIA (W. MULTI- 
JUGA) AGAINST STONE PILLAR OF 
PEBGOLA. 

I have tried this fine plant in various posi- 


The Japanese Wistaria (TV. multijuga ) against a stone pillar of pergola. 


There is a white as well as a blue variety, I in any way, though the soil is not the I 
and also a rose-coloured one. In some places and warm one that we think best for 
whefe I have the plant in better condition I exotic climber. \\ 
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NEW BRAMBLES. 

Explorations in China during the last few 
years have added to our gardens a very large 
number of hardy trees and shrubs, some of 
which are of purely botanical interest, whilst 
others possess decorative qualities which 
warrant their inclusion amongst select 
ornamental subjects. Of several families 
which have received large additions from 
these introductions, the Bramble or Rubus 
family is one of the foremost, and a large 
number of new kinds is available. The 
various species differ widely in habit, some 
having vigorous, upright branches, 15 feet 
high, others growing into sturdy clumps 
3 feet to 4 feet in height ; some producing 
long, slender shoots which require support, 
and others, again, rarely rising more than 
a few inches above the ground. Several 
have distinctly ornamental foliage, the prin¬ 
cipal interest in others being their white or 
bluish bark. Peculiarity of habit marks 
some kinds as being quite different from that 
of others previously in cultivation, whilst 
the fruit of a few sorts suggests that with a 
little improvement they would be able to 
compete favourably with our garden Rasp- 
l>erries and Blackberries. In the hands of 
the hybridist the finer fruiting forms may 
also have a bright future in store. 

Meanwhile, they are planted for their 
decorative qualities, and there are numerous 
positions for which they are well suited. A 
pergola planted with the stronger-growing 
kinds and those with long, slender branches 
might b* 1 made very effective. Grouped in 
shrubberies or in the wilder parts of the 
garden they nre very showy, whilst they may 
also be used in conjunction with other shrubs 
in the formation of general shrubberies. A 
word or two is necessary regarding cultiva¬ 
tion, for, although the' Brambles are not 
fastidious ns to soil, the best results are only 
obtained when good, rich loamy soil is pro¬ 
vided, for, as a rule, they are gross feeders. 
The removal of the old branches ns soon ns 
the flowering or fruiting season is over is 
very necessary, for, as in the case of the 
Raspberry, such shoots usually die, and if 
left untouched s]>oil the appearance of the 
bushes and interfere with the new' shoots, 
which grow up strongly from the base. It is 
very necessary that such young shoots should 
develop in a free and unrestricted manner, 
for it is from the most vigorous branches 
that we may expect the best leaves and most 
ornamental bark. A peculiarity about the 
leaves is the habit those of many kinds have 
of apeiiig the shape of the leaves of some 
other shrub or tree, and in the ensuing notes 
reference is made to several such cases. 

Rubus lasiostylus.— 1 This is one of the 
best-known of the various new Chinese 
kinds. Of vigorous habit, it grows from 
8 feet to 12 feet high. The Raspberry-like 
stems are clothed with whitish bark, which 
makes the plant very conspicuous in winter. 
There are many forms already in cultiva¬ 
tion, differences in stature, habit, and fruit 
being noticeable. The yellow fruits of the 
better forms are juicy and palatable. 

R. BIFJ.ORU8 VAR. QUINQUEFLORUS is a 
glorified form of the Whitewashed-slommed 
Bramble of North America. Growing at 
least 15 feet high, the stronger stems are as 
much as 4j inches in circumference at the 
base. The white bark is quite as showy as 
that of the American kind. White flowers, 
each about £ an inch in diameter, appear in 
May, and are succeeded bv yellow fruits, 
which are not unlike those of the type. 

R. bambusarum is an evergreen with long, 
slender branches, which require the sup¬ 
port of a post, trellis, or bush. Its three- 
parted leaves are very distinct, for each 
narrow segment is dark green above and 
greyish beneath by reason of a dense mass 
of woolly hairs. * Flowers and fruits are 
borne in large heads. The latter are black 
and small. 

It. FI.AGELMFLORU8 is another elender- 
branched species. The leaves in this case, 
however, are not divided into leaflets, but 
are extremely handsome by reason of their 
irregular green margins and bronzy centres, 
the whole upper surface having a pretty 
velvety finish, the underside being pale buff. 
For decoration it is quite one of the hand- 
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somest, although, unfortunately, it is not the layers are well rooted, which usually 
one of the easiest to grow. I takes about two years, when they must be 

R. corchorifolius differs from the pre- cut away frojn the parent stock to start on 
viously-mentioned kinds bv reason of its | an independent existence. - Pmtnt-day 
bushy habit. Growing about 4 feet high, its j Gardening. 
principal point of interest lies in the si mi- J 

larity between its leaves'and those of the BOOKS« 

common Kerria japonica. __ 

R. NIVEUS is one of Uic most vigorous of ,.yj NES AND VINE CULTURE.”* 
the newer sorts. Growing at least 15 feet, 

high, its strong stems are remarkable for THE favourable opinion expressed by eulti- 
their spines, which are pale brown, rather vators many years ago, when the first edition 
short and stiff, and completely surround the of the above-named work was published, as 
branches. The three-parted leaves are orna- to its then being the most exhaustive and 
mental, but the flowers are not showy. practical treatise on the subject, bolds good 

R. CHROOSEPALUS. — The most noticeable at the present day with regard to the filth 
features about this species are its long, edition just published. Ihe work haa o! 
slender-green branches and ornamental Vine- necessity been considerably enlarged and 
like leaves. added to since it was- first issued, but this, in- 

R. trianthus, an upright-growing kind, stead of detracting from, ha* further eu- 
attains a height of 8 feet. The secondary hanced its value, with the Fesnlt that it now ^ 
branches, which are spreading and graceful, j forma a complete monograph, with which IBM 
bear good-sized, w hite flowers in May, and | interested in Grape culture shouldbi*l 
ovate leaves, which have two well-developed 'equipped. If nothing-else served, "\nxs 
lobes at the base. and Vine Culture” will alone keep alive nod 

R. flosculosus grows about 10 feet high, perpetuate the memory of its author, the late 
and forms rather slender, brow nish stems, Mr. A. F. Barron, who, in addition to beiftgp 
which produce large quantities of small, one of the highest authorities on all mailers 
black fruits in July and August. relating to the growing of fruit, was for ninny 

R. Swinhoei is chiefly remarkable on ae- )’<»« superintendent of the Royal Homed* 
count of its leaves resembling those of the tural Society s Gardens at Chiswick. 
Hornbeam, otherwise it has fewer attrac¬ 
tions than several other kinds. 


It. OMIEN8I8 forms a strong growing bush 
at least 12 feet high. I Is leaves somewhat 
resemble those of a Pelargonium in shape 
and colouring. The centres are marked with 
brown, and the margins are green. 

R. Giraldianus is of trailing habit. Its 
branches frequently attain a height of 
15 foot, and they are conspicuous by reason 
of their white bark. The Rose-like leaves 
are pretty. 

R. Veitchi also has Ro-se-like foliage. It 
forms very strong, sappy shoots, which are 
apt to be injured by fros-t during winter. 

R. PARViFJ.oRUS.- This has been in culti¬ 
vation for a longer period than the other 
kinds. Its branches are slender and spiny, 
and they grow together in a tangled mass. 
There is nothing attractive about the flowers, 
but the red fruits are very conspeuous and 
pleasant, although somewhat ac d. It will 
probably prove useful to the hybridist. 

R. IUENAEU8 is remarkable for i.s long, 


slender prostrate branches, which bear and conscientious manner, and that both we 


heart-shaped leaves each about 5 inches 
across. To- be seen at its best it should be 
allowed to scramble over an upturned tree- 
butt. 

These are some of the more distinct kinds, 
but there are very many more species, which 
may be obtained by anyone who contem¬ 
plates extensive planting. D. 


The publication has passed through revcril 
editions, so great has been the demand for 
it, the last, or fourth, being issued wine 
twelve yeare since, during which period the 
lamented death of Mr. Barron occurred. We 
learn on referring to the preface of this, the 
fifth edition, now lying before us, that as the 
fourth had become exhausted Mre. Barron, iu 
deference to the wishes of her many friend*, 
consented to the preparation of nnother, a 
concession which all who enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of her late husband will g 
appreciate. To Messrs. W. P. Thomson, lor 
many years associated with the late Mr. 
Barron in the management of the B.H.8. 
Gardens at Chiswick, and A. Ward, of Godin- 
ton Gardens, Ashford, Kent, wasentrusted - ®* 
task of performing such revision uf the last 
edition as was found necessary, and making 
the needful additions to bring the new one 
up to date, and render it as complete a* i**Y| 
eible. After making a careful compafison, I 
and in perusing the various chapters com¬ 
prising 6ome 211 pages, we must 6ay that thia 
has been accomplished in a most praisewortl 


to be congratulated on the result of their 
labours. 

Space will not admit of, neither is it J 
sary to enter into a detailed description of 
the new edition ; suffice it, therefore, to® 
that all readers who already possess any 0 * 11 
of the former editions will in this edition P* 

, that additions to the subject matter occurJ> 
and there in the different chapters, and tntt 1 
| that devoted to the subject of the “Vine m 
an Ornamental Plant” has been greatly «* 
j tended, and is now more fully illustrated* if 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Layering Rhododendrons. Layering ««« 4S , __ 

sometimes resorted to for Rhododendrons jiu^r^ionV^ of the i 

which it IS desired to grow on their own varieties of ornamental Vines that have Jteei.J 
roots In the United States the garden [discovered by E. H. Wilson when trareliMM 
Rhododendrons, when grafted on R. ponti- | for Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons. A gred * 
cum, do not thrive so well as the same m * ny excellent illustrations have also bwn 

varieties do when they are from layers, added in other parts of the book, among them 

Nurserymen in this country who grow- for the , being several new varieties of Grapes and the 
American markets, knowing this, layer | n€w Copped Hall Grape bottle, a most useful 
certain kinds to meet the requirements of i invention for the preservation of late Grapes 
American customers. Probably many of the | after they have to be removed from the Vines, 
garden Rhododendrons would grow and last The classification and descriptive li*t of 
longer in this country if, instead of being varieties of the Grape Vine have also been 
grafted on R. ponticuin, they were raised ! 
from layers or cuttings. It is not unusual for 
Rhododendrons that- have been grafted to lose 
their health after a time, as many other 
grafted plants do, in consequence, no doubt, 
of some defect in the 6tock. Rhododendrons, 
as a rule, are easy to layer, the younger I 
branches being thin, pliant, and horizontal, 
so that it is not difficult to peg them down. 

EvenHarge branches, several years old, may¬ 
be taken. They should be partly cut through 
and split in the way that other layered' shrubs 
are treated, and when they have been pegged 
firmly, and the soil placed about the fixed- j 
down portion, nothing more is needed until 


vanuiiuh oi me “"*'• . , . 

revised and brought up to date; and last, bu 
by no means least, a very complete and new 
index has been substituted for that given in 
previous issues. Sufficient has been eaifl o 
prove the new edition will rank equally wi i 
if it does not surpass, its predecessors in re 
gard to its being of the utmost value fro® 
educational, as well as a practical, P 01 ®*® 
view'. The book is well printed and attr • 
tively bound, and it ought to 
very large sale. Vrr 


* “Vines and Vine Culture,'' by A.F *, y, 

F,dition, revised and enlarged. 

Ijondon: Joumd ft/ Hcrticulturt Office, 10. 

Si rand. W.C. To be had also of Mrs. Barron, 
Court-road, Chinrich, W , md »U bookseller* 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ERINUS ALPINUS ON THE MORAINE 
BORDER. 

I have this lovely little plant in various 
positions—(1) on a wall three hundred years 
old, where it is naturalised, so to say, and 
unis no encouragement to spread about; 

• (2) on newly-built, dry stone walls, where it 
Ukes atones; (3) on newly-formed, rough 
•lone walls built with mortaV, and no earth 
behind the plants as in the dry retaining 
*ill; (4) on roof of a summer shelter 


harmful one. But what a tough, old fetish 
to knock the sawdust out of! It is harmful, 
wasteful, and nasty in other ways, too. Many 
are under the filthy delusion that to enjoy 
the Rose you must plaster the soil thickly 
with the spoils of the pig-pen or cow-house 
every winter. I have had for over twenty 
years in the same place Roses which, having 
been given a well prepared soil when first 
planted, have never once since been top- 
dresvsed with manure. Other things, too, are 
overdone with and defiled by manure. How 
many kitchen gardens are soddened masses 
of humus ! Good culture, good soil, and the 
right use of other aids should carry us far 


Alyssum saxatile compactum and one of 
Cheiranthus alpinus have been placed close 
together, and the association has not been 
unwelcome in point of colour. On a low 
rockery they have formed a nice back¬ 
ground to Erica australis, planted in front. 
The Alyssum is practically over as this is 
written, but the Cheiranthus and the Erica 
will be fine for a while yet.—S. Arnott. 

^THIONEMAS. 

These are invaluable in the rock garden. 
They revel in dry positions fully exposed to 
the sun, where they will form small bushes, 
with wiry stems, bearing dense heads of 
blossom. Being deep rooting, these plants 
resent disturbance, and when once estab¬ 
lished they must be left alone. A good 
depth of soil is necessary to obtain healthy 
growth. A mixture of sandy loam and old 
mortar rubble will be found most suitable 
for their well-being. It is also beneficial to 
cover the surface of the soil with pieces of 
old mortar or limestone chippings when 
planting. This prevents any undue mo : s- 
turc lying about the collars of the plants dur¬ 
ing late autumn and winter. Although the 
iEtliionemas are hardy, so far as cold 
weather is concerned, vet they frequently 
succumb to the damp. It is important the 
soil should be made very firm when plant¬ 
ing, and every space between the plan s 
should be filled in tightly with soil. /Eihio- 
nemas are readily raised from seeds, which 
should be sown during the latter part of 
May. Pots or pans will be found most use¬ 
ful, and after the seeds are sown they are 
placed in a cold-frame. When the seedlings 
attain sufficient size to allow them to be 
handled, they are pricked into pans or boxes, 
and given cold-frame treatment until they 
become well established, when they are 
potted up singly into small pots. The soil 
for potting should be open and free, con¬ 
sisting of loam, leaf-soil, sand, and mortar 
rubble. This will be found to suit the plants 
admirably, and, provided the necessary car© 
as bestowed upon them, nice little plants will 
result from the first season’s culture. Natur¬ 
ally, they are of slow growth, and do not 
flower much until they are two years old. 
Hence, it is advisable to afford them pot- 
culture until they can be transferred to their 
permanent quarters in the rock garden. 

There are several species of /Ethionema, 
among which may be mentioned the following 
as well deserving cultivation :—M. cordatum 
forms miniature bushes, bearing den^e heads 
of pale-sulphur blossoms ; M. cordifolium in 
similar to the preceding in growth, but has 
beads of rose-coloured flowers ; yE. grandi- 
florum is slightly taller than the two men¬ 
tioned above, and the wiry stems make a 
neat little bush, which is clothed with spike* 
of rosv flowers; yE. pulchellum is similar to 
grandiflorum in foliage, but it bears flowers 
of a more purple colour ; and JE. saxat'-le 
has rosy-purple blossoms. Other species are 
** iberideum (white), yE. jucundm 


JE 


jucundum (pal© 


pink), and -flS. luceuium (white). All these 
are indispensable to the rock garden, and 
are well worthy of a place in the choicest 
collections. E. c. p 00L EY. 

Graton Gardens. 


Erinus on newly-formed dry wall. 


^j€i of old Horsham stone, where it takes 
w : co “ e ' va y among Ho use leeks and 
.vPV, ^. lf on morabie border, as 
kf lustration. The border is 
f t* L °/l ^ rce P ar * s broken sand- 
• aw the rest very poor, stiff soil, 
ttonie , ^ aut umn 1 sprinkled some 
4m d r Wd ’ shaken off the seed-bear- 
| n*vYiV rom ,, growing near. The 

«i Iri ™ *? 11 ' “ rc 8«*n »'I »><> winter, 
3 V korj * ,n . P lc turesque bloom in their 
I.V ’whit* e I’ kere anf l there a tuft of 
i*;; among them. (6) Sowed 

i,m ^r bouse 6t ° ne fl °° r within entrAnce to 

bote heavily-manured soil to 

notice -hu? ! nf k a,, d "ants is a doubtful 
m the case of rock plants a I 


with many tilings we wish to grow. Per¬ 
force, we shall have to think of them, as 
th© cheap masses of manure that have 
hitherto been available will soon be much 
lessened by the coming of the motor and the 
motor-waggon. 

The seed of this precious plant is sold 
by most seed-houses. In view of its value, 
the various colours should be sold separately 
—purple, rose, and white. YY r . 

The alpine Wallflower. — Cheiranthus 
alpinus has been making a fine patch of 
colour in my rock garden for some tune, and 
has been greatly admired. The clear-yellow 
flowers, with the black, unopened buds in 
the centre, look very attractive in large¬ 
sized heads. By chance, a big patch of 
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A pretty rook garden effect.-The student 
of plant association will find manv subject© 
to interest him in the rock garden of Sir 
I'rank Crisp at Friar Park, Henley, and one 
which struck rae as very pretty indeed was 
that of Hyacinthus amethystinus growing 
| th ™ u 8 h a carpet of Spirma decumbena. Thl 
' 60 blue flowers of the Hyacinth contrasted 
well with the green foliage and while 
j 1 blo f so - ms of the Spiraea, and the two together 
j looked well among the rockwork. Thev 
I happy together, also, and this 

is not always the case when two plains are 
i thus associated, as in many instance* the on© 

| ArN 0 *tt^^ nC ^ t0 in ^ Ure other.—S. 

“The English Flower Garden and u n », n 

Grounds.’’-AVu, Edition, nth rlvwed Home 

1 J® 

8vo> 15&. .’ voft fret k# cj %• 

Flower daSWF ££'!& ^ n Sl\ab. 

* volt, half vellum, the. net. m 
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Witioa, judges often find when heads are cut 
they Lave bolted. Too early cowing con¬ 
futes in a measure to this, and only those 
•'to have special demands for Celery in July 
{"? trouble to bow so early as 

ternary. It ia a mistake to encourage large 
7 P* 8Ufs in the seed-bed and preparatory 
fwens, because tiie-e transplant badly. 

•' j roe prick out their Celery into deep frames 
■'_ «oUand manure. I prefer boxes that are 
^ more than 2 inches deep, or in the case 
h'r r "atchee, shallow beds made on a 
outdoors, in each case using 
caved or flakey manure for drainage. 
;; n ,r d l dantfl can he lifted when the 
[, a i- , ar f rea <ly* and replanted with good ; 
»jU' 60l t ai ! dl<)ots ' which quickly take 
die fh<. 0n neu ’ site and scarcely feel ! 

IxrhoT^- 0 ^ 0 * revels in moisture, go it { 

iDiNf 1 Vfr ? von€ t0 l>€ar ln fuind that w ater i 
prcDar.f^r and fr€t l U€Iltl y applied in the , 
boxes" r * 6 a 8 cs » whether in the open or in J 

drarf^r« • n ! U * 1 ma d€ between tall and I 
^ired nf It ^ *J£ ordin g to the purpose re- 

SS^SZ ? e l i tUsr p rovid<? mcst 

• n trench and subsequent earthing ^ 


up too early. The plants develop more freely, 
are hardier, and keep longer in the ground 
when earthing is deferred tvs long as it is Bafe 
i to do so, and cold frost spells do not threaten. 

W. Strugnell. 

WINTER CABBAGE. 

Winter Cabbages do not find general favour, 

! but I think there are few vegetables more 
useful, especially when, as during the past 
i winter and early spring, good green veget¬ 
ables have been 60 scarce. By winter Cab- 
i bage I do not mean the young shoots or 
sprouts that are made after the spring 
cutting. With such excellent Cabbages for 
all seasons of the year there is no need to 
leave the old slumps too long on the ground. 
There are not many forms bf w hat are termed 
the true winter Cabbage, the best being 
Christmas Drumhead, St. John's Day, 
Favourite, and the Drumhead Colewort. I 
prefer the first named for use after Christ¬ 
mas, as, being of a firm growth, and dwarf, 
it is remarkably hardy and almost frost¬ 
proof. St. John’s Day is of a more conical 
growth, but excellent for late .autumn and 
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i of comparison I could but ask ray querist why 
he asked such a question. Then I learned 
that there are at the great International 
Exhibition classes for six dishes and three 
dishes of Potatoes, and it was purposed to 
stage old, but admirably preserved, tubers in 
one of those classes. I would not commit my¬ 
self to any reply, or desire others to do go, 
seeing that so much may depend on the ex¬ 
cellence and appearance of the old tubers, 
and of the size and general excellence of the 
new ones. Looked at from the cultural point 
of view, really good new Potatoes grown in a 
frame, in pots, or in boxes in houses, evidence 
higher-class culture than do old tubers 
| saved over from last summer. The chief 
merit attached to them is that some eight 
j months afier being lifted they have been 
wonderfully well preserved. If we took stock 
I of the matter from an edible point of view 
without doubt the new Potatoes would secure 
most favour. When we have been eating last 
summer’s grown tubers for nine months’it is 
| no matter for wonder if, even though new 
tubers may be immature or imperfectly 
ripened, we turn to them in a cooked et^ie 
as a great relief from the nidh!at0ny 
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Emus in moraine Lorder, mainly of broken sandstone, sown in the early autumn of the past year. (See fage 363.) 
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VEGETABLES. 

RY FOR SUMMER AND WINTER. 
£ OOP of prime importance is Celery, for in 
■H households there is a daily demand for 
it f<£salad and flavouring soups. Many con- 
" Celery one of the wholesomest and most 
hie vegetables the garden can supply, 
perhaps it is as a salad that it is most 
rally used. It is, perhaps, economical, 
ngh not commonly practised, to adopt a 
[tee of culture for these particular pur- 
1, It seems a waste of effort to provide 
Jinest heads simply for flavouring, or per- 
even for cooking. Smaller heads Guf- 
fiifor this. When strict economy has to be 
;ised the outer stalks and portions that 
not well blanched will give the required 
favour. 

order to produce Celery of the highest 
■tljty in summer the grower often sows a 
^ seeds in February, growing the plants 
ly through their varied stages, ns on this 
_snd very much the success of the work 
Bite ultimate issue. During the month of 
when Celery is required for ex- 


up for blanching, and, moreover, there is 
often as much edible material in the dwarf as 
in the taller “stick,” judged from even a 
salad point pf view. 

Fairly deep trenches, good manure, mulch¬ 
ing in summer to preserve natural or applied 
moisture, and careful earthing are a few 
salient points that go to decide the question 
of utility and quality. Instead of earthing up 
the steins in summer, brown paper bound 
closely round the plants will answer for 
blanching. There is less danger of injury by 
the use of paper than soil which sometimes 
gets into the heart, setting up early decay. 
In light soils which dry quickly there is much 
advantage in deep trenches. I often plant 
Celery after Brussels Sprouts or late 
Broccoli, then the next season the deep 
trenches which have served so well for Celery 
do equally well for nmincrop Teas. It may, 
j or may not, be nece-sary to add anything in 
i the form of artificial manure to the trenches 
! after the Celery is cleared, and before they 
are levelled down. \\ hen this course is taken 
a stake should be placed in the centre of the 
old trench as a guide for Pea-sowing later. 

Celery for w inter use should not Ik? carihed 


early winter. Favourite is a 6inoIl Cabbage 
I with few outer leaves, and remains good for 
many weeks after it is full grown. Drumhead 
I Colewort, as its name implies, is closely re- 
J lated to the Colew’ort, being a cross between 
the Rosette Colewort and the late Clirist- 
| mas Drumhead Cabbage. It is not large, but 
of excellent quality, hardy, and good for early 
1 winter supplies. It is important to sow only 
! to get a strong plant before the hot weather 
sets in. In the north I would advise sowing 
in May. In the south June is quite early 
enough provided there is a good eced bed. 

1 When planting out give an open position in 
rows 13 inches to 2 feet apart, according to 
1 the variety, then plants will give a good 
return from November to April. 

W. E. K. 

OLD AND NEW POTATOES FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

Recently a question put to me, which at the 
moment I regarded as purely problematical, 
was : “ Which should find most favour for ex¬ 
hibition, old or new tubers?” It is so rare 
that any competition would offer the chance 
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the old tubers. Generally, too, old tubers 
have not been very good. That was largely 
due to the severe drought cheeking tuber 
production in the summer, and compelling 
the breadths to create tubers after rain set 
in in the autumn. With suck conditions no 
doubt all will show young tubers if possible. 
Already we have in the markets and shops 
Canary Island Potatoes, small, white, and 
very attractive. These, at 2d. per lb., find 
a ready sale, and are very pleasant eating. 

_ _ A. D. 

NOTES AND HEPLIES. 
Potatoes at the International.- There 
were but four classes devoted to these, but it 
was very evident that in many cases anticipa¬ 
tions as to competing had been falsified. 
In one class there were some sixteen entries 
but only three lots were exhibited. Some of 
those were poor. It was very absurd to ask 
a competitor in such products to send in liis 
entry nearly four months before the show. 
Why such should have been required passes 
comprehension. There was a class for six 
dishes, one for three dishes, one for a single 
dish, and one other for a single dish of any 
variety not in commerce. In the first named 
of these single-dish classes a very pretty, 
white, round sample of medium size took 
precedence over a dish of large, old, 
and somewhat exposed samples of King 
Edward VII. The others were, though new, 
very poor. In the case of any variety not in 
commerce, a very handsome sample of an 
oval white, named Sutton's White, came 
easily first, but the judges had to accept all 
those shown as being what the comjiotitors 
declared them to l>e. It was a foolish class, 
seeing that tubers of any white variety, no 
matter how old, if good, could have been 
shown as quite new. Judges could have no 
other proof than the name.—A. D. 

Spinaches.— Although readers of garden¬ 
ing papers are often advised of the greater 
merits of other varieties of Spinach, it is 
surprising how closely the old Dutch Round 
and prickly varieties are adhered to and 
sown. Just now on allotment and in cottage 
gardens rows of plants in most cases of the 
round-seeded Flanders, quite thick and 
already becoming drawn, can be seen. These 
will be cut presently, stem and leaf, and if 
cooked, leaves may be selected for that pur¬ 
pose, or the whole may be cooked as it is. 
When an autumn sowing is made, it is, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the prickly-seeded 
variety of the summer sowing. For the 
summer, everyone should make two or three 
sowings at intervals of a month, and quite 
thinly in the drills, of the Longstander or 
Carter, which furnishes large, rather thick, 
rounded leaves. The plants in this case 
should be thinned out to not less than 
G inches apart in the rows, the leaves as 
wanted only being gathered. For an August 
sowing to stand the winter, sow in the same 
way Viroflay or Viotoria, which is a large- 
leaved variety. These Spinaches much excel 
in quality the perpetual Spinach.—A. D. 

Carter’s Forcing Lettuce.— An exhibit of 
this Lettuce was a great feature at the meet¬ 
ing of the Roval Horticultural Society on 
March 19th. What made it more valuable were 
its excellent quality, full heart, and splendid 
colour, there being no waste whatever. There 
were no details as to how this Lettuce had 
been grown, but from the examples staged 
very little heat had evidently been employed. 
The plant is of close growth, and evidently 
an excellent forcing variety. Some of the 
early Lettuces are very soft, and do not heart 
anv too freely, and if grown in heat they do 
not keep long. This new variety appears to 
be very firm, and should, therefore, be an ex¬ 
cellent frame Lettuce for first supplies. It 
is stated to be equally good for first crop in 
the open and for this purpose it should find 
much favour with those who require early 
Lettuces in quantity.—W. 

a rnrioDB Radish. -The Radish I send you grew 
in A mv garden, and It puzzles me how it could have 
gf *he ueculiar way that it has. You will see 
Kw rfSiiishK tied in a perfect knot, 
wt. u the root that took the freakish course, or 
was it the top? What could have caused the freak? 
—William Cox, 44, Perrynroad, Acton, W. 
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THE DUCKLING TRADE. 

The counties of Buckinghamshire and Bed¬ 
fordshire are the centre of the duckling 
industry of this country, and the bulk of the 
birds which find their way to the London 
markets during the spring and summer comes 
from these districts. It is often imagined 
that there must be some special characteris¬ 
tics of soil or climate to account for the excel¬ 
lence of the ducklings ; so much 60 , in fact, 
that until a few years ago a general opinion 
seemed to prevail among farmers and others 
that it was of little use their attempting this 
branch outside these two counties. While 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire are un¬ 
doubtedly excellently situated for this par¬ 
ticular branch of poultry-keeping, there are 
scores of other districts equally so. 

Duck raising is a branch of industrial 
poultry-keeping which appeals very widely. 
It appeals to the farmer, to the smallholder, 
and even to the allotment holder or cottager. 
For the breeding stock a certain amount of 
land is required, but so far as the actual 
hatching, rearing, and fattening arc con¬ 
cerned, a very small space suffices. There are 
many men in and around the town of Ayles¬ 
bury—which is the centre of the centre, as it 
were, of the duckling industry—who rear and 
market a large number of ducklings, and yet 
who possess very little land. There is one 
man in particular whom I think of as I write, 
who for some years past has reared and mar¬ 
keted upwards of 2,000 ducklings on rather 
less than half an acre. There are several 
other points besides this one which should 
appeal to poultry-keepers generally. For one 
thing, the overturn of capital is rapid. If a 
suitable breed is chosen, and if the birds are 
given proper care and attention, they should 
be ready for killing when they are two 
months old. Allowing another month for 
hatching, it means that only three months 
elapse from the day the eggs are set until the 
ducklings are ready for killing. The man 
who can turn over his capital in three 
months stands to make a much larger profit 
than the man who turns his over but once a 
year. Then, too, ducklings are extremely 
hardy, and unless the conditions are very 
unfavourable indeed the percentage of mor¬ 
tality ranges low. If due attention is paid to 
the question of feeding economically, duck¬ 
lings can be reared for about Is. 6d., or at. the 
most Is. 9d. each, and considering the value 
of good' specimens early in the season a very 
large profit may be made. 

Owing to the fact that the town of Ayles¬ 
bury has for so many years been famous as 
the centre of the duckling industry, the Old 
English White duck has become known the 
world over as the Aylesbury. It is the best 
breed there is for the spring trade, being 
vastly superior in this respect to either of its 
two rivals—the Pekin or the Rouen. The 
feature which makes it so eminently suited 
to this work is that the ducklings develop 60 
quickly. Under good treatment they can 
almost be seen to grow. Thousands of Ayles¬ 
bury ducks, each weighing from lb. to 
5$ lb., and not more than eight weeks of age, 
are marketed every spring. No other 
variety can approach them in this respect. 
The Pekin, in many ways a valuable breed, 
takes quite a fortnight longer to attain to a 
killing size, while the Rouen, the largest 
domesticated cluck there is, takes fully a 
month longer. T-he importance of this matter 
is very great, for when prices are declining 
I have known a week or ten days make as 
much as eighteenpenee or two shillings 
difference in the value. The flesh of the 
Aylesbury is neither 60 full nor so rich as 
that of the Rouen, but this rapid growth far 
more than compensates for this. F\>r the 
early spring trade the Aylesbury is un¬ 
rivalled. In shape it closely resembles a 
boat, having a long, straight keel and a 
deep body. It is fine in bone and the flesh 
is of excellent colour. 

Ducklings require little brooding, and 
unless the weather is very severe they can 
dispense with artificial heat or with the hen 
at the end of a week or ten days. The plan 


which is followed in the Aylesbury district fa 
to place them at this stage in a large ban, 
divided into compartments bv means of 
L-shaped boards, 1 foot or 15 inches high. 
The ducklings are placed into flocks ol 
about twenty-five, each flock occupying one 
compartment. As they increase in size the 
boards are rearranged and the compart¬ 
ments made larger. They are given onlv & 
small space, for it is undesirable to allow 
them to have much exercise. The less they 
have the more rapidly do they grow, and 
the finer is the quality of the flesh. They are 
never allowed their freedom unless it be on 
the day previous to killing, when a swim 
cleanses their feathers and makes plucking 
easier. The utmost cleanliness is essential, 
and the bedding requires renewing even- 
second or third day. Boiled rice is a 
favourite food in the duckling centres, and 
certainly, judging by results, it is an admir¬ 
able one. It needs very careful preparation, 
however, for otherw ise it does the birds more 
harm than good. To one part of rice three 
parts of water should be added, and the two 
allowed to simmer on a fire till all the 
water is absorbed. During the last three 
weeks of their lives, when they are being 
fattened, some tallow greaves should be 
added. E. T. B. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
May 22nd to 30th. 

Orchids. -The King’s cup for Ibe finest 
exhibit in the show w as awarded to the group 
of Orchids contributed by Sir George Hol- 
ford, Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucester. This 
collection w as remarkable for the large size 
of many of the specimens, their grand con¬ 
dition, and the effective way in which they 
were staged. The finest varieties in their 
respective sections were shown, too, not a* 
single plants, but in scores. It is impossible 
to mention a tithe of the good things 
exhibited, the Dendrobiums, Cnttleyas, 
Lnelio-Cattleyas, and Odontoglossums being 
almost endless. Fine as it was, this group 
did not stand out without serious rivals, 
notably the collection set up by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, in 
which, as might be expected, the choicer 
hybrids figured largely. A notable feature of 
this exhibit was the manner in which the 
pure white Phalamopsis Rimestadtiana was 
associated with the bright-coloured Odonto- 
dias, the vivid tints of many of these last 
serving to intensify the spotless purity of the 
Phaltenopeis. In the collection of Messrs 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, the same 
Phalnenopsis w as used with good effect, being 
in this case interspersed with the 6carki- 
flowered Renat.hera Imsehootiana. a pleasing 
combination. This exhibit was also remark¬ 
able for its numerous forms of Miltoni* 
vcxillaria, and hosts of other good things too 
numerous to mention. Messrs, Mansell and 
Hatcher were also well to the fore with» 
splendid group; in fact they were the only 
competitors in the nurserymen’s class for a 
group of 500 square feet. Like the others, 
they had undoubtedly brought of their very 
best. Other nurserymen, such as Mewr*. 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park: 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells ; Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten¬ 
ham ; and Mr. Harry Dixon, Spencer Park 
Nursery, Wandsworth Common, each con¬ 
tributed a dazzling bank of glorious flower.*. 
Of amateurs, one can but mention the collec¬ 
tion of Vanda teres from Mr. L- « 
Rothschild, the groups from J. Gurney 
Fowler, who has worked so hard to bring the 
exhibition to a successful issue; Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, and Mr. F. M. Ogilvie, The Shrub¬ 
bery, Oxford, the last-named being awarded 
the first prize for a group occupying 
500 square feet for amateurs only. Several 
foreign exhibitors were represented, among 
them being M. Charles Maron, Brunov. 
France; M. Grier, Amiens, France; • 
Dietrich, Brussels; M. Peetew, Brow*: 
and M. Lambeau. Brussels; the hybrids Trom 
the last named being particularly fine. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— Whve 
the Orchids were all gathered together in one 
tent, the stove and greenhouse plants 
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mattered throughout the entire exhibition ; 
indeed, competitive groups in the same class 
were, in come instances at least, staged in 
different tents. This entailed a large amount 
«[ running about. As Messrs. Veitch’e group 
of fine foliaged subjects, lit up by a few 
flowering plants, obtained the Duke of Port¬ 
land’s Cup for the best exhibit in the show, 
Orchids excluded, it behoves us to refer to it 
somewhat in detail. The group, disposed in 
the form of an ellipse, had as a centre lofty 
and graceful Palms and tree Ferns. Around 
this central portion were grouped ideal speci¬ 
mens of ihe better varieties of Crotons, 
Dracaenas. Marantaa, Dieffenbachias, Medin- 
illa magnifies, Caladiums, Nepenthes, Rex 
Uegonias, decorative Ferns, and a ho6t of 
other charming, fine-toliaged plants. A few 
flowers served to lighten up the group. They 
consisted mainly of Kalanchoes, Anthurium 
Seherzerianum, Cannas, and a striking lot of 
Ihe brilliantly-coloured Clianthus Dampieri. 
The Crotons from Messrs. Fisher, Son, and 
Sibray, Sheffield, formed a feature of the 
large tent, their brilliant colouring rendering 
them conspicuous at a long distance. Messrs. 
J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, had a mag¬ 
nificent group, in which some three or four 
competitive exhibits combined to form one 
harmonious whole. To old-time gardeners 
the huge specimen flowering plants brought 
up reminiscences of bygone days, while the 
exhibit of 400 square feet of fine foliaged and 
flowering plants was remarkable, not only for 
the high character of the plants composing it, 
but also for its 6uperb arrangement. Mr. 
L It. Russell, of Richmond, also exhibited a 
fine group of fine-foliaged plants, while in 
some of the competitive classes of this sec¬ 
tion he was very successful. In front of a 
row of tall Roses, Messrs. H. Canned and 
Sons, of Swanky, put up a representative 
collection of the best greenhouse flowering 
plants, while the contribution of Messrs. Cut- 
bush, of Highgate, was made up of a splendid 
variety of subjects arranged in their best 
Myle. 

All the nbove (and many others) were dis¬ 
posed in the large tent, but in 6ome of the 
smaller ones most interesting exhibits of 
greenhouse plants were to be met with. An 
extensive exhibit put up by Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, contained a 
splendid assortment of the best flowering 
subjects, particularly noteworthy among 
them being the Streptocarpi, Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias, Cannas, Cinerarias, and Kalan- 
fboes, all showing evidences of the best pos- 
fcible culture. That the prizes for tuberous- 
rooted Begonias were awarded to Messrs. 
Mackmore and Langdon, Twerton Hill 
Nurseries, Bath; and Messrs. T. S. Wore , 
snd Co., Ltd., Feltham, is a guarantee of the 
wellence of the display. Space prevents us 
giving anything like a detailed list of the 
different subjects exhibited, but we must not i 
pxvs over the extensive and magnificent dis- J 
pbys of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
wading; Messrs. James Carter and Co., 
Haynes Park; and Messrs. E. Webb and ! 
-on*, Wordsley, Stourbridge. Generally 
'peaking, much the same kind of subjects 
w er« represented in these three collections— 
namely. Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Petunias, 
jVmemaa, Phlox, Stocks, Scbizanthus, Nico- 
'anas, Begonias, Clarkias, Primula obconica, 
weptocarpus, and others. 

Klppea8trum8.— It is questionable if a 
•ner lot of Hippeastrums (or Amaryllis, as 
,h *y still are to the majority of gardeners), 
ever been brought together. The 
R 'p J 5 ? ^ ieor g € Holford and Messrs, 
j' • and Sons, Aigburtli Nurseries, 
^'*rpool, contained 6ome magnificent 
'*ers, while other highly meritorius conce¬ 
pt were sta 8^ by Mr. W. B. Kenrick, 
gbaston, Birmingham; Messrs. Webb, of 
otoarbridge; and Messrs. William Bull and 
8od «, of Chelsea. 

,J uc ^ a8 *—A novelty at a London exhibi- 
<>n was half-a-dozen magnificent specimen 
rrt , 5la f; ?h° wn by Mr. Jules Friedlander, 
did'It Park, Reading. Not only 

,- 8 ^ ow ^e highest cultural skill, but 
v care must have been employed to .get 


them to the exhibition in the perfect state in 
which they were staged. The varieties con¬ 
sisted of three light kinds—namely, Jubilee 
Queen, Amy Lye, and Mrs. Bright, with the 
dark ones—Elegance, Brilliant, and Mrs. 
Jules Friedlander. Of new, or comparatively 
new*, plants, placed before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee, two of more than ordinary interest 
were Leptospermum scoparium Nicollhi and 
I Calceolaria Veitehi. 

Ferns.— A vast number of Ferns was em- 
1 ployed for the carpeting and edging of 
different groups, while two grand collections 
were staged. That from Messrs. If. B. May 
and Sons, of Edmonton, was certainly one of 
the finest groups that has ever been brought 
I together. An extensive variety of the very 
best kinds was shown, aiiu they were repre¬ 
sented in many cases by magnificent speci- 
i mens, while they were so arranged that the 
| prominent features of each were fully dia- 
! played. Messrs. J. Hill and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, also showed some perfect specimens in 
the competitive classes. Hardy Ferns from 
Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, made an attractive 
bank, while very select hardy Ferns were also 
shown by Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Enfield 
Chase. From across the Atlantic Mr. W. A. 
Manda, New' Jersey, sent several Ferns, the 
most striking being the new Polypodium 
Mundaianum, evidently a plumose form of 
P. aureum. It should prove a grand decora- 
l live kind. 

Roses.— These were so numerous and 60 
good that it is quite impossible to know 
where to commence and where to leave off in 
j any notice of them. As might be expected, 
Mr. George Mount, of Canterbury, occupied 
a foremost position ; indeed, his group of 
j Roses was awarded the cup for the second 
1 best exhibit in the show, Orchitis excluded. 

Apart from the Ramblers, which were so con- 
| spicuous everywdiere, this group contained 
splendid examples of such ns Mrs. John 
Laing, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Frau Karl 
Druschki, and Ulrich Brunner, All of which 
were as near perfect as possible. The prac- 
! tiee of grow'ing some of tile Rambler Roses 
as tall standards is evidently on the increase, 

I many fine examples of these being met with. 

I Grown in this manner they afford a decided 
breakaway from those trained in pillar 
shape, which was at one time almost the only 
way followed in the case of Ramblers in pots. 

I With regard to the other groups one can only 
' say that all our prominent rose-growers were 
represented, and that, too, by magnificent 
examples of their very best. The little 
Polyanthas seem to be making great headway 
in popular favour, and as an edging to the 
larger groups, or as an undergrowth to the 
tall standards, they were very much in 
evidence. A good deal of interest was, from 
a Rose point of view, centred in the French 
tent, ns in this was exhibited the variety 
; which obtained the cup for the finest new 
Rose in the show. It bears the name of 
, Mdme. Edouard Herriot, and was shown by 
I Mons. Pernet Ducher, who gave us the Lyon 
Rose. At the time of our visit the light in 
J the tent was none too good, but the colour of 
I the flowers appeared to be of an orange- 
apricot tint, with a vermilion suffusion to 
wards the centre. It is apparently a Rose 
whose principal value will be when in the bud 
state, as in this condition its colour is very 
striking. The American variety, Sunburst, 
which has aroused a great deal of interest, 
was well represented in this group, as also 
was Mons. Pernet Ducher’s now well-known 
variety, Rayon d’or. 

Trees and shrubs.— As far as colour is 
concerned the first place must he assigned to 
the Azaleas and Rhododendrons, which, in 
the lar"e tent, formed dense masses of varied 
hues. Messrs. John Waterer and Sons. Bag^ 
shot, exhibited a magnificent collection of 
Rhododendrons as large bush specimens 
standard*, and dwarf*. Th« most affect 
varieties in cultivation were there well repre¬ 
sented, and in every respect it was a splendid 
exhibit. One felt sure of » fi "« ^P 1 !? ? f 
hardy Azaleas from Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert, Southgate, an anticipation which was 
fully borne out, the condition of the plants 
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and the selection of varieties being equally 
good. Lilacs from Messrs. Paul and Son, 

Cheshunt, and Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, supplied a decided change in colour. A 
group of 400 square feet of fine foliaged and 
flowering trees and 6hrubs put up by Messrs. 

Fisher, Son, and Sibray, of Sheffield, con¬ 
tained a remarkable collection of the choicest 
subjects arranged in a highly artistic 
manner. Fine foliaged rather than flowering 
plants formed the bulk of this exhibit, in 
which Acens, Oaks, Vines, the variegated 
Di morph an thus, Aucubas, and many others 
stood out prominently. 

Chinese trees and shrubs.— Large ex¬ 
hibits of these were made by Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs,'Alderiliam, and Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Chelsea, while a smaller group was 
shown by Mies Willmott, of Great Wnrloy, 

Essex. An award of merit was given to two 
of these Chinese shrubs—namely, Hydrangea 
Sargenti, shown by all three, and the rose- 
coloured Deutzia Veitehi, from Messrs. 

James Veitch and Sons. 

Out-of-doors collections of trees and shrubs 
were here, there, and everywhere. Apart 
from their huge exhibit of Rhododendrons in 
the main tent, Messrs. John Waterer and 
Sons, Bagshot, showed Conifers in great 
variety, Hollies equally numerous, Japanese 
Acers, etc. Mr. L. R. Russell, of Richmond, 
had also a fine collection of hardy auhjects, 
some of them in flower, and in addition a 
large and characteristic group of hardy Bam¬ 
boos, which he does so well. Oilier ex¬ 
hibitors, all of which well merit notice, were 
Messrs. Cutbush, Highgate ; Messrs. Fletcher 
Bros., Ottershaw, Chertsey; Messrs. John 
Jeffries and Son, Cirencester; Mr. R. C. 

Notcutt, Woodbridge, Suffolk ; Messrs. W. 

Fromow and Sons, (phiswick ; Messrs. Jack- 
man and Son, Woking; Messrs. Paul and 
Son, Cheshunt. 

The clipped trees so much shown are 
admired by some, but wherein their licauty 
lies it is impossible to say. 

Alpine and herbaceous plants. — The 

month of May—if we may accept the evidence 
of the Temple shows for some years past— 
would appear to be exceedingly rich in flower¬ 
ing members of both of the above-named 
hardy plant groups, and if it is not so in very 
truth the signs of the times plainly indicate 
that the hardy plant specialists have learnt 
the lesson of how' to coax their flowers into 
an earlier awakening .than is their wont, and 
still retain much, if not all, of that which is 
best and most characteristic of them severally 
as well as collectively. To do this from the ex¬ 
hibitor’s point of view is legitimate enough, 
and certainly less deceptive in its way than 
the placing of a few dozens or hundreds of 
Trillium roots in a refrigerator &o as to have 
them into condition for a mid-July show. 

This is the worst thing of the kind we have 
known, and we do not appreciate Trilliums in 
July any more than we admire Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Dahlias in April or May. For¬ 
warding alpine plants in frames, or by other 
means, is, however, no more wrong than in¬ 
carcerating Tulip flowers in a cellar for a 
fortnight. Both are done with an object in 
view ; both are a means to an end. And if 
that end is finally accomplished, and the sub¬ 
jects placed before the public in presentable 
form, unbereft of their beauty or charm, we 
have naught to say in condemnation of the 
dodges and devices that go to make the 
exhibiting of such things possible at a given 
moment, in face of the difficulties of the 
weather and the season. We have watched 
the development of hardy plants for many 
years with interest; we have seen them ex¬ 
hibited—good, bad, and indifferent, as nlso 
a stumbling block to progress—over and over 
again, and have condemned the worst of them 
for such ill-considered work. To day, how¬ 
ever, we see the same things, in a different 
way, on a much higher plane, elevated, as it 
were, to their proper rank, grown for wlmt 
they are and what they are worth, while pre¬ 
sented in sensible, characteristic groups that 
not merely take the eye but command atten¬ 
tion by the naturalness of their disposal and 
by a suggestiveness quite possible of 
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lion in the garden. To day the plants are 
known and understood, and being grown 
accordingly we rejoice at the fact, realising 
what a meed of pleasure is in store for those 
who engage in their cultivation in the right 
spirit. The show now so recently closed lute 
unmistakably played its part in no half¬ 
hearted manner by what it h?s done in this 
connection, and given the opportunity of a 
lifetime, the specialists of these plants have 
come in their batallions. as it were, to make 
a show at once worthy of the occasion and of 
the great hosts of plants of which they are 
as the caretakers. To the hardy-plant men 
no such occasion has over before presented 
itself, and to their credit be it stated that 
they have risen as one man to show the world 
horticulturally the wealth and the beauty of 
their wares. It is in these circumstances that 
we have no space at our command wherein 
to do justice to the endless variety staged, 
and we have, therefore, to content ourselves 
by calling attention to a few of those we re¬ 
garded as the more important. Without 
doubt one of the richest and most extensive 
collections of alpines in the non-competing 
section was that sent by Sir Everard 11am- 
bro, K.C.V.O., Haves Place, Hayes, Kent, 
whose gardener, Mr. J. Grandfield, attains 
to such perfection in the cultivation of these 
plants. Rich in alpine vegetable life, the 
group contained in its 300 feet or so a vast 
assortment of the choicest, the collection of 
Saxifrages in and out of flower being a sort 
of eye-opener to the student of these things. 
Flowering plumes of such as S. Cotyledon 
pyramidalis and S. longifolia variety wore 
there by the score, and by their fleecy 
elegance added a charm to the whole. 
Jatikaca Heldreichi, Erinacea pungens, 
Ramondias, Primulas, and And rosaces were 
all superbly shown, and gained for their 
owner the Somersetshire County Cup. Next 
in importance to this, although of the com¬ 
petitive order, and on a smaller scale, was 
the remarkable feast of alpines from the 
Craven Nurseries, Clapham, Lancaster (Mr. 
R. Farrer), the collection being singularly 
rich in choice, well-grown, and well flowered 
species. The gem of the lot was, of course, 
the lovely Daphne rupestris, and crowned 
with its exquisitely beautiful pink flowered 
heads, was simply irresistible. We saw 
nothing in the entire exhibition that fascina¬ 
ted us more by its indescribable beauty than 
this lovely Tyrolese alpine, and though Mr. 
Farrer has shown it before he has never sur¬ 
passed the specimen we have in mind for its 
splendour. Haberleas, Androsaces, Ramon- 
dias,' Trilliums. Cypripediums, together with 
a lovely lot of Wahlenbergia (Edraianthus) 
6erpyllifolia major, whose royal-purple bells 
strewed the earth, gave the beholder seal, 
vivid, life-like pictures of such plants amid 
mountain scenes, coupled with all the sug- 
gestiveness of how such things may be 
utilised in the garden. We welcome exhibits 
of this kind because of their instructive 
character, and not leas so their infinite 
charm. This exhibit naturally won in a 
canter in the 100-feet class, Messrs. Artindnle 
and Hon, Sheffield, coming second with a 
well-arranged group of really choice things. 
In the 50 feet class, Messrs. Thomson and 
Charman, Bushey, excelled, having a fine 
example of Lewisia Howelli, with Dianthuses 
and Primulas. Mimulus radicans w f as quite 
beautiful, though closely associated with its 
prostrate leaf-tuft, at ground level. In a class 
for a group of Primulas in flower, Lord 
Northcliffe to6k the lead with quite a num¬ 
ber of species, and there were n#anv other 
groups of much interest. 

In the bolder herbaceous plants nothing 
appealed more forcibly than the splendid 
croup of Lilies from Messrs. Wallace and 
Cb., Colchester, whose group, rich in such 
species or varieties as Hansom, auraturo, 
Browni, excelsum, tenuifolium, and Golden 
Gleam, also contained a particularly fine lot— 
the only one of its kind in the exhibition, we 
believe— of the new Chinese L. myriophyllum, 
a noble Lily indeed. Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, Langport, presented a vast collection of 
Pyretlinims and Paconies; Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., staged a huge 


collection of Irises and other hardy flowers. 
Messrs. Bunyard and Co.. Maidstone, had an 
imposing array of Oriental Poppies. Pyre- 
thrums, and Eremuri. Mr. W. J. Godfrey, 
Exmouth, had a gorgeous display of 
Poppies in variety. Messrs. Ifarkness and 
Son, Be lale, Yorks, wore responsible for 
Troliiuses, Yerbascums, and Lupin.}. Mr. 
Prichard, Christchurch, staged a particularly 
effective lotcf Eremuri, Pyrothrums, Poppies, 
and Ixias, while Messrs. Krelago and Hon, 
Haarlem, set up on two sides of the tent in 
the foreign section such an array of Eremuri 
that has never before been seen in any single 
exhibit in this country. The towering in¬ 
florescences were there in their hundreds, 
and all we can say of it is ihat it was a great 
and imposing display. 

Carnations and Pinks.— It was in the 

very nature of things that the great Inter¬ 
national Show contained truly representative 
gatherings of the Carnation family, and, in¬ 
deed, we found them, border and perpetual- 
flowering, as well as Malmaison kinds, con¬ 
stituting a display of these justly-popular 
flowers. Pinks, both of the laced, Border, 
and perpetual sorts, were also in evidence, 
and not unworthily, and we hope that the 
| exhibits of these latter will have the effect 
of popularising and extending the cultiva- 
| tion of a section of plants whose garden 
value is of infinite importance in these 
J islands. The Perpetual-flowering Carnation 
i group, which attracted a vast amount of 
attention, was that from Mr. C. Englcmann, 
Saffron Walden, who, a« winner of the mag¬ 
nificent Worcester vase, scored a great 
success. The effort, too, was worthy of a 
great occasion, for the group was not merely 
rich in variety and novelty, it was also mag¬ 
nificently displayed art being wedded to 
beauty in an unmistakable manner. Pillars, 

[ baskets, and columns were the order of the 
day, and in these much of the flower 
splendour of these plants was to be seen. 
Elecktra, Sunstar, British Triumph, and 
Lady Northcliffe, novelties of the highest 
merit, wore all to he seen, not in ones or 
twos, but in hundreds, and in perfection to 
lxwvt. There wore, of course, many others, 
but these may be accepted as the pick of the 
lot. Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
hail some especially meritorious flowers in 
the border section, great, massive blooms, 
i whose very weight and finish were patent at 
a glance. Some of the finest were the spot¬ 
lessly pure-white Mrs. Henwood, Hercules 
(intense maroon), Elizabeth Shiffner (pale 
orange with buff), and the pure pink-flowered 
Miss Willmott. Mr. Douglas also had some 
good Pinks, but in the competitive class was 
beaten by Mr. G. H. Herbert, Birmingham, 
who staged a remarkably good lot of plants 
I in pots, laced varieties and self-coloured 
sorts being alike admirable. Mr. Herbert, 
likewise, had a magnificent lot of four-year- 
old plants of his self-coloured perpetual- 
flowering Pink Progress, which, carrying 
some four-score flowers each, made a great 
show. Freedom and pro fuse ness of flower¬ 
ing were marked characteristics of a lot 
that had no equal in the exhibition. Mr. C. 
Bliclc, Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent, 
excel unmistakably in the competitive class 
| for pot-grown border Carnations, and his 
j examples of King George and Queen Mary, 

I seedling varieties, contained in the presenta- 
j tion basket of these flowers at the time of the 
| coronation Inst year and named by Her 
Majesty, were certainly ideal of their kind. 
Queen Mary is a pink-flowered sort, after 
Ladv Ilormione—one of its parents—and has 
a gloriouslv-rich and powerful perfume. Mr. 
Bliclc exhibited these with many odiers, of 
I which Caradive and Victory are some, both 
| in the cut 6tnte and in growing plants, the 
latter well demonstrating their vigour and 
freedom of growth. Mr. C. F. Raphael, 
Shenley, exhibited a superb lot of Malmni- 
eons, His Princess of Wales, Duchess of 
Westminster, and Lady Coventry being very 
fine. Quite one of the mos-t unique of these 
exhibits was n magnificent lot of Malmaison 
Carnations springing out of a glorious 
setting of St at ice profusa, from Mr. Leopold 
do Rothschild, Leighton Buzzard (gardener, 

| Mr. Jennings). Its originality and daring 
are only equalled by the contrast, which 
fascinated all beholders. The Statice was 


particularly well flowered and rich in colour, ^ 
the bold examples—not weaklings or feeble 
bits—rising to 3 feet high, constituting & 
margin and groundwork on a lavish scale to ^ 
superbly-grown Malmaisons in many kinds. < 
Mc>srs. Win. Cntbnsh and Hons, ifighgate, 

N., also had a most efleetivc and imping 
group, employing great banks of the be*; 
border Malmaison and other sorts. Cecilia, 
among lxirdcr varieties, was grand. Me^rs. 

Stuart Low and Co., Enheld. had a table 
group of their best, such as Princess Juliana 
(a Malmaison of orange shade), being among 
those seen in pots, Baroness de Brienem 
Cleopatra, and others being remarked. The 
exhibit took the form of two separate 
groups, one being entirely devoted to Mai- 
rnaison sorts, the other to the Perpetual- 
flowering varieties. Messrs. Young and Co., 
Cheltenham, had a fine lot of their m 
and powerfully-fragrant, crimson-flowered 
Duchess of Devonshire, in company with 
Hon. Lady Neild, and many other notable 
sorts. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., Men 
tham, had a big display of the large and 
pure white Wodenethe, which, in addition 
.to size and purity, attracts bv its fragrance. 
Messrs. Allwood Bros, exhibited 6'ime of 
their specialities in Wivelsfield Wonder and 
Geisha, whale Mr. Dutton and Mr. C. 
Waters were among other exhibitors of the^e - „ri 
flowers. Guernsey was well represented by 
Mr. Burnett and by Mr. Bertie Bell, the 
former staging Mrs. C. F. Raphael to perfec¬ 
tion. the latter showing the new Corona- e- : 
tion in exellent form. 

Fruit and vegetables.- In addition to 
those to whose exhibits we referred in our 
i.ssue of June 1st, the King’s Acre Nursery 
Company, Hereford, set up a group of fruit 
trees in pots 1 consisting of Peaches, Figs, 
Gooseberries, and Currants, as also Apples 
and Pears. Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, had, in addition to their trained 
trees referred to in our last iesue, a very fine 
exhibit of fruit trees in pots, the trees being 
healthy and clean and carrying good crops of 
fruit. Messrs. Storrie and Storrie bad fruit 
trees, fine foliaged and flowering plants, h 
mixture which we did not admire. In the 
competitive classes for twelve dishes of fruit, 

Mr. N. F. Barnes, gardener to the Duke o! 
Westminster, was first; Mr. Prime, gardener 
to the Marquis of Salisbury, being a clow 
second. For nine dishes, His Majesty the 
King (gardener, Mr. MaeKellar) took leading 
plode. In the class for a decorated table of 
fruit, Ilis Majesty the King again took the 
premier place, the flowers consisting prin¬ 
cipally of Odontoglossums with Smilax be- 
hveen the various dishes, the Duke of West¬ 
minster being placed second, the flora 
decoration in this case being, in our opinion, 
better, but the various fruits not quite »o 
good as in the first prize collection. For 
twelve bunches of Grapes Lady Wantage 
(gardener, Mr. W. Fyfe) was first, Peacne* 
and Nectarines were very good, the pru<s 
going respectively to the Duke of Portland 
and the Trustees of the Duke of St. Alban*. 

In the vegetable classes, such well known 
growers as Mr. E. Beckett (gardener to the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs), who won the cup offered 
by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, and 
Mr. J. Gibson, Welbeck Abbey, showed of 
their best, the twenty-five dishes shown by 
the latter being excellent in every way. 


KNIGHTHOOD FOR MR. H. J. VEITCR. 

G ardeners the world over must feel 
fied that a Knighthood has been conferred^ .... 
Mr. Harry James Veftch, head of the well* ^ 
known Chelsea firm. This distinction W y 
certainly been well earned, for the name < 
Veitch is, where gardening is carried on. * y 
household word. To Mr. Veitch we owe 
many of our best new plants, the firm having t 
sent travellers all over the world. The M ° ^ 1 

new plants we owe directly to Mr. , 3 
would be a long one, even if on . F ^ 
enumerated those that have come to us ; . 
during the past few rears from China throng 1 ^ 
Mr. E. H. Wilson.' We are pleased to fin* F, 
that horticulture has been so honoured, an ^ 
a more fitting recipient it would, in < llir y 
opinion, have been difficult to select, ■ 
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QARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden. The drought is having 
nerious effect upon all garden crops, and 
recently-planted trees, shrubs, and hardy 
plints mu6t have attention till the change 
comes. A mulch of manure will be valuable 
now, and if manure in sufficient quantities 
ia not available, keep a loose surface by 
hoeing. This alone will check evaporation 
and keep the roots comfortable. Bedding 
out will De in full swing. 1 do not think it is 
wise to wait for rain before planting, as the 
soil fills in round the roots better when 
fairly dry. Give a thorough soaking after 
planting,’and run the hoe through the sur¬ 
face next morning. Roses are coming for¬ 
ward, and those budded last year must have 
support, as the wind may damage the young 
growths if not staked. The flowers on the 
maidens are very fine, and there is a fresh¬ 
ness about them that is sometimes absent in 
the case of older plants. Good bushes of the 
white and yellow Scotch Roses are always 
interesting, as they are not particular 
about soil, and spread into huge clumps. 
There is a demand for good plants of 
various species in tubs. Agapanthuses in 
tube may be placed outside. The brightest 
things in the garden are the Oriental 
Poppies. They come ns a flash and then dis¬ 
appear. They should be kept in the back- 

S ound, as they are not front-row plants. 

ollyhocks are splendid for distant effect. 
Scarlet and pink Thorns and Horse Chest¬ 
nuts are very effective for a time. Sweet 
Peas in tubs, if well nourished, are also 
charming. 

Fruit garden.— If they are to do their 
best, Strawberries and Raspberries must 
have water, and the water should contain 
some stimulant. Probably the Straw¬ 
berries and Raspberries have been mulched 
with manure. Fruit-trees on dwarfing 
stocks must have a mulch also, as Pears on 
the Quince, and Apples on the Paradise, will 
not swell their fruits without some extra 
support. Apples and Pears in our district 
are, for the most part, carrying good crops, 
and those who want the fruit to remain on, 
may, after removing the deformed fruits, 
give a soaking of water fortified with some 
stimulant. The farmyard cesspool will come 
in handy now. Animal manure of any kind, 
with soot, will make a good and stimulating 
drink for all kinds of fruit. Some of the 
test of the forced strawberries may be 
Panted oat to produce an autumn crop. 
Plants of Royal Sovereign that were forced 
jarly, and that retain some vigour in the 
lokage, will be most suitable. I expect all 
bund or fruitless Strawberries have been 
cleared off and burnt. If the Black Currant 
mile has been very troublesome the only sure 
ttmedy in bad eases is to grub and burn. It 
®ay be possible when it first appears to get 
. ‘fijby removing the big buds and prun- 
ingnnrdwith a top-dressing of good manure, 
nen a fruit-tree or busli has reached the 
inanition stage it is ready to make a home 
«r any evil things which come in the 
atmosphere. 

Vegetable garden.-I am told Tomatoes 
wjgplimN largely outside this season, 
rythmg depends upon the weather. They 
i pay very well if the weather in Septem- 
j: 19 8 ° lta ble, as that is the time when the 
' *!? ^ ecom6s troublesome. Strong plants 
ci/ now 0,1 a s0l,t h aspect, either 

im* or fence. I have seem good crops 
, u n ,. on P] an t« in a coal-ash path alongside 
u ’ “’^8° Cucumbers and Vegetable 
mannt! 8 ma * V g0 out now » but do not pl ft n fc in 
tin’ as growth will not bear fruit 
bet-or S 16 * a ^ en ou b of it. There is no 
Marr con, P°st for Tomatoes and Vegetable 

manur^ good loam > ver J slightly 

• r ’, raixod "ith a dash of soot and wood 
and aV, 1€ 6lt€ 6 kould be broken up deeply, 
a imiUv, 118 ? me P ro 8 re6fi bas been made given 
H®?°[ ® a JMe on the surface. Old 

ing m^ia^ d M br0 i kCn ll P™ k€ 8°° d lnulch ~ 
tin a ’ ^ Us broom beds may be made 

I ^wn2-« el ? t i ng a shady position. 
am<MiD fi n .^ r pbfic beds made in ridge form 
tZ 8 i he fru,t in the orchard Every 
now should be dove ted to eur 
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face stirring. In weather like the present 
weeds are easily got rid of, but the man with 
the hoe should not cease his labours when tho 
weeds disappear. The trench system for 
many vegetables will give the best results, ns 
it affords scope for watering and mulching. 

Conservatory.— Night ventilation may be 
given now with advantage, more or less 
according to the temperature. In windy 
weather only a little ventilation along the 
ridge will be required, but there are calm, 
mild nights when nearly full air may be 
given. When many plants are in flower avoid 
the blossoms in syringing. With free ventila¬ 
tion and a moist genial atmosphere there will 
not be much trouble from insects. If there 
are only a few insects, spraying with diluted 
nicotine will answer, but if many plants are 
infested use the vaporiser. There was a 
time when the gardener used Tobacco-paper 
and a pair of bellows, but now, with proper 
appliances and materials, insects should not 
be permitted to give trouble if dealt with 
promptly. There is plenty of flowers now 
without forcing, in fact the retarding-houses, 
so far as flowers are concerned, are as valu¬ 
able as the forcing-houses. Shade is neces¬ 
sary to prolong the beauty of the flowers. 
Roses and Carnations are good and abundant 
now. Azaleas will soon be ripe enough to be 
placed in a sheltered position outside. Old 
Fuchsias may be planted outside now, as 
young plants will take their place. 

Creenhouse. -This house will require a 
thin shade. I should prefer a roller blind, 
but blinds are expensive, and soon wear out, 
and summer cloud will answer the same pur¬ 
pose at less than half the cost. The stove is 
getting too crowded, and the greenhouse very 
ofien has to take the place of the stove, or 
rather has to relieve its pressure in summer. 
There are plants coming on now that w ill t>e 
useful in the conservatory by-and-bye—Bal¬ 
sams, Celosias, Bouvardias, Gloxinias, Achi- 
menes, Coleuses, Asparagus in variety, Arau¬ 
carias, Amaryllis, and if there is a division 
across the centre, and one-half cold for a few 
hard-wooded plants, such as Erica ventricosa, 
E. Cavendishi,ete., Diosmas, Statices, Olean¬ 
ders, Pimelias, Polygalas, Tremandras, etc., 
it would be more useful now, and later could 
be cleared. 

Vineries (sublaterals).— Trust principally 
to the main leaves. If they are substantial 
and well developed they will do the work 
better than young, soft sublaterals, which 
check the flow* of sap to the principal foliage. 
The best way of dealing with sublatcrals is to 
remove all below the bunches and 6top all 
above to one leaf, and permit no further pro¬ 
gress. There may be cases later on, when 
Grapes are colouring, when a few more 
leaves will be useful, and in such oases a sub- 
lateral or two may be left to develop, but do 
not overcrowd foliage. 

Watering outside borders.— The watering 
will, to a large extent, depend upon the 
drainage. A well-drained border gives the 
grower a better chance of supplying moisture 
and liquid nourishment. Vines carrying 
a good crop in a season like tlie present 
must have moisture. Inside borders depend 
entirely upon the grower, but outside borders 
get what water falls from the Clouds, and 
nourishment may be given by rich surface 
dressings. 

Late vineries (Crape-thinning). -No one 

without seeing the Vines can say what should 
constitute a crop, but one may say roughly 
that every foot of main rod should carry 1 lb. 
of Grapes. This is often exceeded without 
injury if nourishment is given freely. The 
same* knowledge that enables the grower to 
estimate the crop will supply some guide to 
the Grape-thinning. We do not want loose, 
straggling bunches. When the bunch is laid 
on the dish there should be firmness enough 
to keep it in position. The worst Grapes to 
thin are Alicantes, and the best Black Ham- 
burghs. The experienced person does most 
of the thinning at one operation, but it is 
well to go over them a second time, as there 
may be tight places to ease and small berries 
to cut out to make the bunches perfect. If 
the bunches are large the shoulders may need 


support. Do not handle or rub the berries. 

If the hands perspire wear thin gloves, and 
tie a thin cloth or handkerchief over the 
head to keep the hair from touching the 
berries, as that causes rust. 

Tomatoes (feeding).— The fruit is now 
ripening in early houses. The pot system 
answers well for early crops, and if the pyis 
arc plunged there is less labour in watering; 
but I prefer to plant out later crops, ami 
mulch the beds or borders with short manure 
—not manure from the stable, as the 
ammonia from fresh stable-manure may 
injure the foliage and spoil the crop unless 
full air is given night and day. To keep 
Tomatoes healthy they should never be 
altogether closed. Do not overcrowd. We 
plant in rows 2 feet apart, and take up a 
second stem. It used to be thought neces¬ 
sary to change the soil often, but we have 
dropped this, as it was found to be too ex¬ 
pensive. When these Tomatoes are done 
a layer of ashes is placed on the sur¬ 
face, and the house filled with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and when the Chrysanthemums are 
over the borders are trenched and the ashes 
worked in. The ashes tend to keep the soil 
sweet, and the Tomatoes do well in them. 

Melons (canker). —Overwatering close to 
the stein is one cause of canker. Deficient 
ventilation early in the morning is another. 

The soil in which Melons are planted should 
be adhesive and fresh, a little bone-meal, 
old plaster, and wood-ashes added. If there 
is any danger of wire-worm, dress with 
vaporite, I lb. to the bushel. Liquid-manure 
can l>e given when necessary. Keep the 
growth thin, and keep the main leaves 
healthy by ventilation. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

]?j-tracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 3rd. —There has been a nice rain, 
and that has eased off the watering, so that 
more time can be given to planting and 
other routine work. There is a lot of peg¬ 
ging down to do. Verbenas, Petunias, 
Ageratums, and Heliotropes are being 
pegged down before the growth gels stiff and 
brittle. Some Roses are attacked by mildew, 
and we are syringing or spraying with 
diluted liver of sulphur. 

June jth. —Planted a group of beds with 
Begonias, with a few dot-plants interspersed 
of the summer Cypress or Kochia. Pansies, 
Wallflowers, and other biennials have been 
sown. Dahlias have been planted. The 
dwarf varieties make nice groups. In plant¬ 
ing tall varieties the stakes are driven in 
first and the plants set out at the foot of 
the stake, and a tie will secure them. 

June 5th .—Planted out Brussels Sprouts, 
Cauliflowers, and other green crops in deep 
drills. Sowed Lettuces, Turnips, Chicory, 

Endives. These, if sown before June, often 
runs to seed prematurely, but the plants will 
stand from June and July sowings. Celerv 
is going out in succession.* Peas and Scarlet 
Runners are sown in trenches. Leeks also 
have been planted in trenches. 

June C>th.— Planted several groups of 
Cannas in sheltered part of the lawn. Wo 
mulched and watered Peaches and Apricots 
on walls, and the trees are in good condi¬ 
tion. The fruits have been partly thinned. 

The early Pears on walls have been gone 
over, nnd some of the clusters of Peais 
thinned. Planted several beds of sub- 
tropicals and a group of carpet beds. 

June 7 th. —Planted out remainder of 
Tomatoes on a sunny border, and trained to 
stakes. Now that the bedding plants are 
outside, one of the cool, span-roofed houses 
has been prepared for Cucumbers, which 
usually do well planted in June without fire 
heat, kept close, and the atmosphere 
saturated. The Apple trees and Plum-trees 
have been sprayed with insecticides. Sowed 
Primulas of several kinds in boxes. 

June 8th. —Planted out some of the earlv- 
forced Strawberries to obtain fruit in 
autumn. Now that rain has fallen. Lettuces 
and other things are being planted out, and 
more Turnips are being sown. All spare 
frames and cool-houses are filled with some¬ 
thing useful. Box edgings Dave been clipped. 

All Peas arc staked in good-Jiroe (pip the 
Peas to have something to cling to; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation lie may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Hot 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Crown Anemones, lifting (Dane*).—Lift ony 
time- in Julv or .as soon as the flowering is over, and 
replant during Octolwr. keeping the roots meanwhile 
in dry soil in a well ventilated shed. Do not put 
the tillers into l>oxes and shut down the lid as is 
often done, as this will probably ruin the whole of 
them. 

Roses with green centres (Aton Chichester 

(Colonel) and Slreatham) -The green centres in the 
flowers von send are Usually caused by a check of 
some kind. such, for instance, as a spring frost. 
Where it is possible t-o detect these green-centred 
blooms, it is a good plan to remove them early nnd 
encourage the smaller buds. Another cause may be 
that the soil in which the plant is growing is ex¬ 
hausted. in which case a mulch of rotten manure and 
frequent heavy waterings would do much good. 

Lilies diseased (Kerry).— Your Lilies have, un¬ 
fortunately. been attacked by that terrible disease 
(undoubtedly of fungoid origin) which has destroyed 
the Madonna and many other Lilies in many gardens 
in which at one time they did well. Various remedies 
have been tried, but up to the present time none 
of them seem* to have given satisfaction. Spraying 
the plants with a 2 oz. solution of sulphide of potas¬ 
sium dissolved in 3 gallons of water has been recom¬ 
mended. at the same time removing and burning any 
decayed foliage. Lifting the bulbs and shaking them 
up in a bag of sulphur have also been recommended, 
while lifting and baking the bulbs in the sun have 
in some cases proved efficacious. Tins last plan we 
tried in the case of a very badly affected bulb, and 
found no traces of the disease the following year. 

TREES AND SIIRUB8. 

Buddleia globosa, increasing (/7op**).-Cut- 
tings of the ripened wood taken in the early autumn, 
inserted in pots of sandy soil, and put into a cold- 
frame kept close and shaded, will soon root. 

Pruning the common white Jasmine 
(.If. E. C. S.).—This Jasmine does not. as a rule, re¬ 
quire much pruning, but when it is necessary, then 
late summer or early spring is the best time. It 
being a summer-blooming plant, pruning should 
always be done after the flowering is over. Simply 
take out all the old wood and cut back the more 
vigorous shoots. Save as much of the young, vigorous 
wood as you can. and nail such carefully up to the 
wall, when it will soon cover the apace. A mulching 
of rotten manure with severnl soakings of water 
would also prove beneficial if you find that the soil 
in which the plant is growing is exhausted. 

FRUIT. 

Pear-tree not bearing (Sunflower).- Do not 
throw the Pear-trees away. Follow the instructions 
given to “ W. W. P." in our issue of May 25th, 
page S21. and no doubt the trees will in time bear 
freely. The roots of your trees have evidently gone 
down into the cold clay subsoil, and the trees will 
never do any good until root-pruning is carried out 
and they are encouraged to make fibrous roots on the 
surface. 

Currant-bushes in bad weather (F. Mortice). 
—Your Currant leaves ure suffering from blister 
caused by cold weather, and they have also been 
attacked by green-fly. Your only remedy now- is to 
syringe the trees freely with Quassia extract, 
paraffin emulsion, or Abol, seeing to it that what¬ 
ever insecticide is used it is made to reach the under¬ 
sides of the leaves. With warmer, mor# seasonable 
weather the young leaves will come all right—that is. 
if you see to it that green-fly is got rid of. If the 
weather is dry, mulch the bushes well with rotten 
manure, aud water if necessary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying woodlice (Wimbledon).-Cut some 
Potatoes In half, scoop out a little from the centre. I 
and lay them down the cut side under. The woodlice 


J Vkitch and Sons. Ltd., Chelsea.-Hardy Or**, 
mental Trees and Shrub*. 

W'HITF.LEGGE and Page. Chinlehurst, KeiA.-Hardj 


crawl under the Fotato. nnd may be found in scorca CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 

in the morning. Another good plan is to wrap a | - 

boiled Potato in dry hay. put it into a small pot, j vkitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelfea.-Rardy Onu- 

and lay the pot on it* side. The woodhee can then Tree* and Shrub*. 

lie easily destroyed in the morning by dropping them , whitf.legge and Page. Chialehurst, Ked-Bardi 

into a pail of boiling water. You should thoroughly l Herbaceous and Alpine Plnnfi. 

drench with boiling water any places where you Wm. Fells and Son, Hitctiin, Herts.—Cafolow of 

think the woodlice are. ! A \p ine and Hardy pj anf ,. 

- k TrcKER and Sons, Ox!ord.-Li*t o/ Hardy Plant*. 

SHORT REPLIES. Thomas McKenzie and Sons, Great Biucs*lck- 

-. I street, Dublin.— Flower and Vegetable Seed* and 

Cardboard.- Apply the manure, which should be Sundriei. 
well rotted, in the autumn, letting it lie on the sur- j 

fare till the spring, when it may l*e worked into the Books received.- A Var s Gardening. • by 
Roil with a short toothed wooden rake or an old Basil Hargreave. Fully illustrated. T. Werae 
hirch-broom. Apply the guano in the early spring ! Laurie, Clrnord s Inn, London. Price 8s. net.— 

when growth is on'the move.-H. W.-Your Irises | " The Single-handed Gardener ’ Over 100 illustn- 

have fallen a prey to the fungus now very common, tions and eight plates in colour. Messrs. Temple 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Sec reply to “Mrs. W. Duro Iloare." re "Irises Press, Ltd., Rosebery-avenue. Prkels.net. 
diseased, in our issue of May 4th, page 286.---- - 

R. Williams. —See reply to " J. Stevenson.” in our j PT1 AD A VlTPCTm I I 

issue of May 25th. page 322, re “ Ros-.s failing."-] VjU AlvAIN 1 Ibvj I L/U . . 

A\ Y. Z.-The difficulty you have with your Mush- ! _ , _ _ _ 

room-hod is evidently the same as that of " llortus, IjoKfkgk) llgk|K||A|C||| 
a roplv to whoeo query you will find in our issue of K|]DC fCQD ||T|rl|| K||PDP 

June l.st, page 348.- A. li. Bi»n.-You say nothing |inij|] II^Q|J LI I ill llUUUUi 

as to whether you have any wall space on which to ■■••HIM 

grow the fruit-trees. We fear that havinR formed v „ , , 

the full sized tennis-lawn, which for a .single-handed ycarRl>w ^ 

f'-ime should 1 „. -w lone and 27 feet wide and with strongplants established In pot*. We can give jou the 

game should he ^ a / ld , cream of the most popular older ranetie*. in6in.pot*, it 

f«'.r a double-handed game ,8 feet long and 30 feet the TeTy low ^ of ls> e4ch These are npleudid 

wide, you will have very little space left for flowers value. We can make you a very special offer of the 

and vegetables. If you have a wall all round, then following 

on this you may put the fruit-trees, using the borders NEW AND RARE VARIETIES, 

in the frout of these for the growing of flowers, established in 4{ in. pots, well grown, hardened, and healthy. 

Ro*ps. etc.- Kerry .-The best thing yon could do • . \ 

would be to unfasten the plant thin out all the weak Alexander Hill Gray .. 3 6, I^lieHolland .. .. 50 

and useless wood, and bring the shoots down to the AltmarkeT.10 Mabel Drew 36 


GUARANTESTED!! 

Bees’ Beautiful Roses. 

Now is the time to fill up any vacancies in year Rom Ws 
with strong plants established in pots. We can give jou the 


NEW AND RARE VARIETIES. 

established in 4{ in. jiots, well grown, hardened, and healthy. 

s d id 

Alexander Hill Gray .. 36 i T,e*lie Holland .. .. 50 
Altmarker.10 Mabel Drew . 3 6 


bottom of the trellis, refastening them thereto so as Arthur R. Goodwin Is! k 1 6 Madame Lern Simon 1« 

to hide the naked stem.- J. M. C. li — Specimens of | Horothv Ratcliffe ..3 6 Mrs, AlfredT.te 10 

insect so knocked about and dried lip. owing to the Edward Mawlt-y . ..3 6 Mrs. Amy Hammond .. 36 

loose packing, thr.t it is quite impossible to say what Frau Anna IIinneT .. 1 0 j Mr*. E. C Allen . 36 

it j,. - G. t Jones.— Your Dahlia has evidently Frau Karl Diuschki Mr*. Frank Workman.. 36 

sustained a che k in some way. probably an attack „ Y f)* ow . -u. Mrs. Jos. H. Welch 3 6 

of green fly. Cut it down, and it will, we think, very Frau Obermieter P.sque 0 Mrs. Sophia Neate 
soon start into growth again.--C P. Wunne -Yom j. L / Mock ;; 1 2 ” cl 

best plan will be to put in a dram, and when ties Juliet .y 6 8ou». deSiell*Grsy .. u9 

ha* lieen done you must then take away the sour Kleiner Alfred .. ..0 9 Sunburst .. .. . 16 

and inert soil, put in plenty of broken bricks, suhsti- Udy Hillingdon Is 6J.&2 0 White Killarney . 1# 

tute fresh soil, and plant the Wi>tnria. which should wotv rtrvR rTTAVANTfv> ttotiafaetinn or 

jlo well Uni,* you do thta. we can hold out little »«** °°^to “ . “ 

i»f5°^e a 3 .?r*, k2 c , o e prof"JhVM BEES, Ltd., 175b, Mill St, Liverpool. 

had of the publisher, post free, for lid.- S. B. D.— ULLU ! ““'I l,uu J ,nm Ui, J M,W T ,W " 

We regret that, owing to the meagre information you 

give us. we are unnble to assign any reason for the | /f F/OWOTS WGflt 0/1 Sfr/nG. 

dying of the cordon Gooseberry-bush.-Grange-— ' ’ 

You may rut out any thin and weak wood, but the And Wanted to be trees, 

final pruning must be done when the leaves have *v rn .,lA e) 1P ivn l1ev v'crlit 

fallen . - E. 111. Lazrnby- The leaves of your A 0 Olie COllld flit Vie matter tgJU 

Almond-tree are suffering from " blister." see reply Belter than the BEES 

to " Penzance"’ and " Franklin,” in our issue of TT ., 

June 1st. page 33R. H ho$e every verve is strung 


If Flowers went on strike, 

And wanted tJ be trees, 

No one could put the matter rfgjit 
Belter than the BEES , 

Whose every verve is strung 
To make plants finer grow; 
Their motto is not MINIMUM, 

But MAXIMUM, you know. 

A most laudable strike, and one that should 
be continuous in gardens, is that for maximum 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. not ^USIMUM, 

Names of plants. -Mr*. N. Lucy.- Creeping , But MAXIMUM, YOU know. 
plant, Helxine Solieroli: variegated plant, Nepeta 

Gleohoma variegata. — G. F. 11.-1 Tcllima prandi- ^ most laudable strike, and one that should 
flora; 2, Kngtron mucronatus; 3. Muscnri comosum , .. , „ ’..utU, Mavimnm 

monstrosum : 4, H rod i tea congesta. — Miss A. Dley- be continuous in gardens, is that for mflXUMl 
dell Bouverie .—Achillea nlpina.—.Y icholas llersey.— results in every department. Now, to know 
M uscari comosum rnonstrosum — Cardboanf.-The , what, and where to buv seeds and plants 

common Balm (Melj.ssa officinalis).- L. Hysiccll.— , ’ .’ , ; c ,i,, CP n arK 

l. Genista pilous; 2, Kalanchoe flammea; 3, The blue and how to sow and grow them is thre p 
Daisy (Agathwa coelestis); 4, Saxifr.aga granulata of the battle. If jou buv BEES Seeds you 

fl.-pl.— Hop**. -The Orange Ball-tree (Buddleia • this knowledee ’with the minimum 

globosa).- MD* F. L. Clark.—Dragons (Arum can gain mis jraomeugc wau 

Dracunculus).- llenry E. Joly.— Iris grnminea. -j amount of trouble, and easily procu e 

5. D. B —l. Spirica arguta; 2, Pernettya mucronata mum quality at minimum prices. Therefore, 

var.- Frederick, Fordwich.—l, Heva carnosa; 2. Hn vnnr minimum nart HOW while it 6trik6S 

Gesnera var.; 3 nnd 4. Please send in flower, as we ao vour minimum part now, wane 

cannot name from leaves only.- Thanks.— We can- you, and send tO*u&y to 

not undertake to name Roses.- G. Barry.— _ - - 

Kvidently a Broditea. please *end complete speci- I 

men.- A. Donovan.— Specimen dried up. but is. we j Q^CsWl lalMil 

think, Anchusa officinalis.- Eva II. Hutton.—1. Den- * , 

drobium suavissimum ; 2, Dendrobium Picrardi.- j eu M S II C+ I illPfnOOl 

Mr*. Philip llarbord. — Abelia tr flora.- Florence 1 I ODj III Olij _ 

Mills .—The Groundsel-tree (Bnccharis patagonica). —--— 

- Chas. Greenwood.— Alielia triflora.- Boyne.—1. C\/CDV DADT OP BEEb 

Cennothus dentatu*; 2, Cratregus Pyracantha; 3, tVtn I 'Mn I v' ** 

Seilla j»eruviana; 4. The German Catch-fly (Lychnis (1HARANTESTED MERSEY 

Viscaria).-//. A. Barker.—Erica australis. I UV 


PICTURES OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 

Wo offer each month, from 
now to October, a First Prize of 
a Guinea for the best photograph 
of plants in rooms, or groups for 
indoor decoration . 

The photographs should bo 
silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 inches. Small, 
colourless, feeble photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage . Post - card photo¬ 
graphs are also use/ess. 

The photographs should be 
sent in not later than Monday, 
duty 1. 


you, and send to*cfay to— 

BEES, Ltd., 

175b, Mill St„ Liverpool 
EVERY PART OF BEES’ 

GUARANTESTED MERSEY 

LAWN MOWER 

j can be replaced If broken. Therefore, which 

American machine*, which are not piMa^w • , 
are useleBa when disabled through a rti&ht 

([{S’ 14-Ml Ml UN IH 

Costs 14“ 

and i* guaranteed to give witi8f*ction, or ,OTf Wom-j^^^ 
refunded in full. You can have a U-inch m»cD.n ^ 
Hoxes, either size. 3s. each. Carnage, la up w 
j 1* 6d. over 100 milea. 

Do you want A SPADE, 

A PAIMF CLOVES, 

A WATERING CAN? 

lest you forget. - 

BEES, Iitcx-f 

175b, Mitt 5t., UVERPOO . 
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THOUGHTS ON EXHIBITIONS. 

I have had a great deal of pleasure and 
learned much from shows in the course of 
a long experience of them ; but now I begin 
to doubt if they are not overdone and if 
should not learn more from good 
gardens than from shows. The fuss, the 
labour, and the excitement in the hot days 
have to count, and the question is : Do we 
gd the full value for it? Among the 
various objections to shows is the enormous 
over-multiplicity of detail collected in one 
*»ch show as has just taken place at Chelsea, 
in which tilings of all times and seasons and 
uses are gathered together to make a big 
display. It is quite impossible for the 
ordinary man to take in the many distinct 
Ivssons intended to be taught, because the 
m;ws of detail is too great; and trying to 
represent everything in season and out of 
season at one time is bound to end in 
failure. It is quite impossible to show 
many things out of season—for example, the 
true clothing for rock gardens, some of 
which were very well made, but the plants 
jvere not there to clothe them properly, and 
hopeless they often are when disrooted at 
this season of the year. 

Displays teach nothing to the general ob- 
8er J er > which cannot be done except by 
milhonaries. Orchards in tubs and enor¬ 
mous clouds of Orchids teach very little, 
except to a few. If we allow anything and 
tterything to be shown in a great affair of 
this kind, there is great temptation to ninny 
ln the trade to show too much—more than 
Wn he shown in the best state for the time. 

However, one cannot find fault with the 
K nt • * rran g €ra€n ts without suggesting 
~r mi 8‘ 1 h be more instructive, perhaps, 
as one or two subject* thoroughly well 
\T al ri ^ 1 scason for them. Take, 
example, the Rhododendrons, for which 
is » Perhaps, the best suited in 
rope for showing them in perfection. 

iu it'Lfcv, whi ' h ma y ^ di?P!*y«d 


Iff 


perfect bloom in summer, and shown 
best conditions thov wnulrf La a. 


£ *hen in 

conditions they would be 
cLt .4 d lesson as showing what our 
212 c * n do in the way of these, the 
uv* * V€ rgreens. Other countries would 
vuch rt> * n c . u lture and kinds, and 
the ij\ <x “ l b ltl0 p mi gbt be international in 
lamiiu, f ense . of the term. A few allied 

? -wry £ 5 .“' 

* ni &t mtfaV Rn exhib ltion which 

lit ^uch of - g00d ^pression, and teach 
Jt show, A ^f al international fruit 

*1 ®f tfw noriU te l Us a ^° u t the fruits 
!r " »t the season when 

\tt hardy tmiu ***** in »tttumn. The 

wo„i/ r f nce abn€ * fairl y «***- 

W So of * 4 d fonn a wondrous eight. 

>• Alneric ?; Canada > a ^d th< 

V u ^ )lte r rld generally, if means 
86 -bey should be, to secure the 
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eentation of these great countries. It will 
be seen that this idea, fully and well done, 
must exclude all the miscellaneous collections 
of other things which would only confuse and 
weaken the effect. The fruits of the Pacific 
coast alone, of North America and Canada 
would make a noble show, and our own 
southern colonies, with their rapidly-develop¬ 
ing orchard crops. Such a great and useful 
exhibition need not be confined to the fruits 
alone, but well show modes of culture and 
even pictures of interesting phases of 
orcharding, as the Tangierine orchards in 
Algeria, with their great sheltering fences of 
eastern Cypress, the vast Muscat vineyards 
of California, and the orchards of the New¬ 
town Pippin, both in its old home in Albe¬ 
marle County and in Oregon. Such a very 
interesting example of cultivation as the cider 
orchards in Normandy and Britain might well 
be included, pictorially or otherwise. 

Another noble exhibition need not be inter¬ 
national, as no nation could do it save our¬ 
selves—that is, hardy flowers in all their 
splendid variety. The various rock gardens 
shown at Chelsea illustrated only one phase 
of the subject, and no one can doubt that if 
the hardy-plant nurseries and growers of 
Britain were to put forth their efforts we 
might have a show that would have a good 
effect on the country generally, and also on 
other countries who are still steeped in the 
barbarism of mosaiculture. Flowering shrubs 
and trees would take their due place, and all 
beautiful plants of the open-air garden make 
a good effect. It should bo wholly in the 
open air, and there should be ample time to 
make it through the autumn and winter. Also 
the cool gardens that warm countries could 
not show—from Heath gardens, water gardens, 
to Rose gardens, and gardens of American 
plants, of which the finest are in Britain. 
The opening of such an exhibition should lie 
at the season of bloom, and it might last in 
attraction during the whole of the fine 
season. R- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Boissier’s Soapwort (Saponaria Boissieri). 
—Our gardens are already indebted; to some 
of these plants, but this is a new one, which 
comes to us from Sir Frank Crisp, and no 
doubt is a good rock-garden plant. It has 
pretty, soft, pink flowers, and is called after 
one of the botanists to whom we are indebted 
for good work in European plants. 

The Lancaster Cranesbill (Geranium lan- 
castriense).—This easily-grown and charming 
dwarf plant is classed as a form of G. 
sanguineum, but the growth is so different, 
being much dwarfer, that it deserves a 
separate name. As an edging and carpet 
plant it is precious in colour and in every 
way. It is also a good rock-garden plant, and 
not so delicate as many alpine plants when 
grown under lowland conditions.—W. 
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Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety . 

Saponaria Weinmanni- 

ana . 

Screen, a back-garden 
>en kale, forcing 
Seed sowing, outdoor .. 
Soapwort, Boissier's .. 
Sweet Peas, thrips on .. 
Turnips for winter and 
spring use 

Vines, shy, on the long- 
rod principle 
Viola eornuta atropur- 

pmea . 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing . 

Wistaria, pruning 
Yarrow, Wilkzech's 


Daphne caucaslca.— One is pleased to 
observe the appreciative note by “ W.” (page 
353) regarding this beautiful white Daphne. 

It is a very distinct-looking plant of erect 
growth, which I noted at Friar Park, and it 
is evidently one worth the consideration of all 
who admire these shrubs. 1 had not met with 
it before, and it is one of the best of the 
many newer and; rarer plants in Sir Frank 
Crisp’s garden.—S. Arnott. 

Wilkzech’s Yarrow (Achillea Wilkzechi).— 

At this season of flowers the silvery-leaved 
dwarf Yarrows bear so many pretty blossoms 
that they are welcome on the rock garden, 
which is also all the better of their foliage in 
winter. This comes from Friar Park. The 
flowers are large and pretty, but of its habit 
I know nothing. The dwarf forms of the 
Yarrow are more numerous every year. They 
deserve prettier names than the above.—W. 

Rhododendrons at the Botanic Cardens, 

Regent’s Park. —A magnificent display of the 
choicest varieties of this hardy shrub, sent 
from the nurseries of Messrs. J. Waterer and 
Sons, Bagshot, is now on view in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. A visit to 
such an exhibition will be well repaid, 
especially by those who contemplate planting, 
as here a selection may lie made of the finest 
varieties, and a good' idea of their colour, 
habit, and relative time of flowering obtained, 
all matters of importance to planters. 

Pffiony Nymph. -This is a rather early and 
beautiful semi-double variety, which all 
lovers of choice flowers should endeavour to 
possess. It is withal a good doer and a free 
bloomer, and, therefore, calculated to afford 
pleasure both when cut and in the garden. 

The guard petals are white, the central tuft 
of petaloids being of a primrose-yellow tone. 

There is a fragrance, too—that of the scented 
Pieony generally—which one does not get in 
other flowers. The plant has a distinct, tall, 
and graceful habit all its own, and is devoid 
of that lumpiness of flower so characteristic 
of the double Chinese Preonies.— H. H. M. 

June blossoms In the orchard.— The one 
fault, if any, of the Apple-trees so fair in 
flower is that in warm days like those in the 
past weeks, they so soon'pass out of bloom. 

I am, therefore, enjoying all the more the 
sight of a beautiful Apple-tree in fresh bloom 
in early June. In ordinary years it would be 
a week or two later. The tree came among 
some cider Apples from Normandy. There 
they have kinds that bloom late. I regret I 
did not keep the name of this kind, as lovers 
of Apple bloom might care to plant these 
June-blooming Apples to prolong the season 
of orchard beauty.—W. 

Eremurus Tubergenl.-This was the most 
remarkable novelty among tuberous-rooted 
plants seen at the International Show and 
may be likened to a form of E. robustus with 
clear yellow flowers. The giant spires in 
deed are very suggestive of Urn latter kind 
and .f as early flowering as thb,ft robdstra 
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race, it will be equally welcome both in the 
garden and the exhibition tent for the variety 
it will afford. Later in the season come the 
yellow-flowered E. Bungei and E. Shelfordi, 
whose bronzy-yellow are a combination of the 
tints seen in some of the H. T. Roses, and 
which, if very' charming, are beyond descrip¬ 
tion. For vigour and stature, however, E. 
Tubergeni is just a yellow form of E. 
robustus, and as such nothing could be finer 
or more desirable.—E. J. 

ytthionema grandiflorum.— The largest of 
a charming group of rock plants, I wish I 
could find any word to give a fair idea of its 
splendid rose-colour in May. It would adorn 
any rock garden, but is good in ordinary soil 
and a gem for the mixed border. I have 
grown it for years, and with increasing 
success every year. It is one of the plants 
that the now numerous nurseries devoted to 
alpine and rock flowers might well increase 
and offer healthy stocks of.—W. 

Saponaria Weinmannlana. — This is 
rather a pretty Sonpwort, which may appeal 
to lovers of rock plants, as it differs consider¬ 
ably in shade of colour from the popular 
Basil-leaved Soapwort, S. ocymoides. It is 
of a kind of pale rose, and looks well when 
seen in a mass, as at Kew r , where it has been 
very pleasing in the rock garden. Apparently 
it is a garden hybrid, and shows some signs 
of the blood of S. cmspitosa. One would take 
it to be a hybrid between that species and 
S. ocymoides, but its habit is in the way of 
that of the latter. I also saw it in Sir Frank 
Crisp’s rock garden at Friar Park, and it 
appeared in 6onie of the rock gardens at the 
International Horticultural Exhibition. It 
apparently enjoys the same treatment as 
Saponaria ocymoides.—S. Arnott. 

Annual flowers, sowing in autumn.- The 
note bv “ K. B. T.” in the issue of June 1st 
(p. 335), does not strike the right note, which 
is not late sowing in May. All late spring 
sowings of annuals are poor in growth and 
short-lived. Annuals often look wretched 
grown in this way. The best way to sow 
these flowers is their natural way in autumn. 
Some of my beet flowers now were sown in 
autumn—Collinsias and Platvstemon among 
them. In this way they bloom well and 
long—often longer than perennials—and 
therefore are useful for the flower garden. 
More kinds live well through the winter than 
is commonly thought. I sowed a full collec 
tion once as a trial in autumn, and was sur¬ 
prised at the number that survived, sowing 
themselves year after year.—W. 

The Blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis). 
—In reply to “ W.’s ” note (p. 329), I do not 
find that this requires pent, although I have 
grown it in peat and also in loam. In the 
loam it does quite as well as in peat, and 1 
have seen it flourishing in a very heavy loam, 
almost approaching clay. Although a native 
of woods, it always looks best with me in at 
least partial sun, where it opens more freely 
and keeps open for a greater portion of the 
day than when under trees. There is some 
variation among the plants, and the small 
flowered forms are considerably inferior to 
those with larger blooms. The latter are 
sometimes offered as S. canadensis grandi- 
flora, and there is also a variety, which I pro¬ 
cured some years ago, called multipetala, this 
having more numerous but narrower segments 
than the ordinary one. It is by no means 
more beautiful, and is only suggested for 
those who want a variety. In all dry weather 
in spring the Blood-root is all the better of 
good soakings of water.—S. Arnott. 

Hydrangea Sargentlana. — Several 
species of Hydrangea have of late years been 
introduced from China, and of them all this 
is one of the most distinct. The stems are 
stout and erect. The large and handsome 
leaves are very hairy on both surfaces, the 
upper one being of a deep velvety-green. 
The flower-heads are brood, but the large, 
white, sterile bloojns are limited to a few 
around the outside of the cluster, the small, 
fertile one9 being of a bluish colour. From 
a flowering point of view, it is far from the 
showiest of the Deutzias, but, as above 
•toted, it ie a distinct and striking species. 


An uncommon feature is the large scale-like 
hairs with which the stems and leaf-stalks 
are clothed. It was given an award of merit 
at the International. 

Blue and yellow Flaxes (Linum).—The 
colour of the blue Flaxes is so good that I 
grow a good many both in beds and borders, 
most charming among the blues being the 
Narbonne Flax (L. narbonnense); but all are 
good, hardy, and easily grown. The yellow 
Flaxes are not so free, or in any case not so 
common. The little Tree-Flax (L. arboreum) 
is a bit tender in inland districts, so I was 
pleased to see the true bell-flowered Flax (L. 
campanulatum) in fine bloom in a friend’s 
garden the other day. He got it in that 
ancient home of choice garden flowers, 
Comely Bank Nursery, Edinburgh.—W. 

Uthospermum intermedium. — These 
plants are beoming very interesting. Some 
of the. latest and hardiest already adorn our 
rook gardens, but this being a little tender i6 
not much used. These plants want sandy and 
hot soils. Every rock gardener will soon 
have his moraine now, and the next thing to 
desire is perhaps a bit of the desert. In 
Egypt, when I looked over the expanse of 
desert, thinking of nothing but the fine air, 
and looking only for gazelles, I happened to 
*ee one of these plants struggling in the sand, 
and invisible until I got quite close to it. 
Treated so, it is very likely to give good 
results. The flowers of thfe species are, like 
those of so many others, charming in their 
rich blue colour.—W. 

A back-garden screen.— An effort was 

made last year to hide a bit of ugly tarred 
fencing some 20 feet long by 4 feet in height, 
and just now (May 20th) the effect at the end 
of the back garden is decidedly pleasing. 
Rough mounds of stone were formed in the 
centre and on the ends, and the soil- 
ordinary garden enriched with manure. 
Stout poles, some G feet high, were placed in 
the little valleys between the mounds, and 
I/onicera Halleana planted. This has fur¬ 
nished the poles, and promises a brave show. 
The valleys and mounds were planted respec 
lively with bold clumps of Polystiehum and 
Scolopendrium, interspersed with clumps of 
Ixjndon Pride and corms of Gladiolus 
gandavensis, the whole faced with a winding 
border of Saxifrage Wallacei. It is evident 
the Ferns and Saxifrages are appreciating the 
soil, as I seldom have 6een better clumps or 
spikes of bloom.—E. B. S. 

Daphne rupestrls.— I first had this beauti¬ 
ful Tyrolean species in my keeping about the 
year 1876, and the not-at-all-bad) little 
specimen charmed all who chanced to see it 
at flowering time. The species is without 
doubt the finest of the early summer jewels 
of the rock garden, and quite unique among 
the miniature-flowering shrubs suited there¬ 
to at that or any other season of the year. 
So beautiful indeed is this Daphne that one 
feels incapable of adequately describing a 
plant which fascinates all beholders at a 
glance. One cannot, however, but remark 
upon the wax like texture of the almost 
cherry-pink blossoms in clustered heads, 
nearly hiding the tufts from view.’, or their 
fragrance. This treasure of alpine places— 
and in modified degree of gardens—is to the 
miniature mountain shrub what Omphalodes 
Luciliae is to distinctly herbaceous alpine 
plants, and the twain possess a beauty and 
charm which are incontestable. This lovely 
Daphne was as a veritable “Koh-i-noor” in 
a choice lot of n)pines shown by Mr. Farrar 
at the “International.”—E. II.* Jenkins. 

Viola cornuta atropurpurea.—I know of 
nothing more beautiful or decorative than a 
handful of the long-stemmed flowers of this 
plucked with a portion of the growth and 
loosely dropped into a low;, white, ornamental 
bowl. The flowers are of a clear violet- 
purple colour, and, well set up on the stems 
above the dark-green leafage, adapt them¬ 
selves most admirably to the low, ornamental 
bowl one has in mind. Even the smaller-sized 
bowls—those of jam-jar size or thereabouts 
—are delightful for placing here and there 
in rooms, while the colour contrast of bowl, 
flower, and fresh green foliage is as good as 


could be desired. In summer time, too, iwh 
things are cool-looking and refreshing to & 
degree, and but require to be more widely 
known to be fully appreciated. In the garden, 
in light soil, the plant is a good carpeter and 
a true perennial, a four-year-old patch being 
just a bed of flowers. As a cut-and-come- 
again kind of plant it should be grown by all 
who delight in beauty in the garden and in 
the home.—E. J. 

The Blue Bindweed (Convolvulus maun- 
tanicus).—Using this in various waye, I often 
fail to find it in nurseries, and wonder the 
men abandoned to the propagation of 
variegated Privet and the many too facile 
“ bedding ” plants offered to us in spring do 
not name it in their spring lists. Liking it 
always, I was pleased to see it wild among 
the rooks in the mountains of North Africa. 
In borders it sometimes endures the winter 
through, but others perish in my cool soil. 
Some will die and some revive in the name 
border, hence the constant need of keeping 
up a young stock. Apart from the charm of 
its colour, it has not a trace of the rampant 
coarseness of many of the Bindweeds, and for 
vase or rock or wall is a jewel.—W. 

The shrubby Potato (Solanum crispum).- 
A group of this has been fine in effect of late, 
quite in the open, with a bit of shelter from 
the north and east. The plants are about 
10 feet high, and seen against a group of 
Laurel—the true Laurel, not the hungry, 
evergreen Cherry that wrongly takes that 
classic name—is very fine. Changes in whit 
people who love long names call nomencla¬ 
ture are to be dreaded, but if anyone be 
needed it is that all gardeners should call 
always the Sweet Bay by its true name- 
Laurel. This is all the more to be desired, 
perhaps, because it grows so well in much of 
our country, without the tubs and housing, 
without which graceless care it may not be 
enjoyed in much of Northern Europe or 
America.—W. 

Rose Marechal Hlel.-I enclose herewith a 
Mareehal Niel Rose, grown in an open farm 
garden in Perthshire, 500 feet above tea 
level. I am led to believe this Rose seldom 
flowers outside, and the circumstances under 
which this one has bloomed are rather extra¬ 
ordinary. It was planted some fifteen years 
ago against a wall, and some ten years ago 
the farmer had a new house built with garden 
adjoining, and the old garden was allowed to 
go into disuse. This Rose-bush was allowed 
to remain, as it was not thought worth re¬ 
moving. During all those ten years it has 
never been pruned or dug about, and, 
remarkable to say, it has eight or ten nice 
buds upon it at present. Unfortunately, they 
have not escaped the ravages of worme.- 
A. W. Henderson, Rustic Bank, Bridgt of 
Allan. 

[A very beautiful bloom of this Rose 
received with the above note.] 

The Chequer-tree (Pyrus torminahe).- 
Chancing across a fine specimen of the above- 
named tree the other day, it occurred to D « 
how seldom this species of Pyrus, 
better known by its popular than botamca 
name, is to be met with. It is generally re¬ 
garded as a fruit-bearing tree, or used to 
so in years gone by, but it is also a 
deciduous subject, and may be advantageous 
employed for the embellishment either 
park, shrubbery, or pleasure grounds, 
distance it might easily be mistaken to 
Sycamore, but a close inspection at on 
dispels that idea, as the leaves are corner 
ably less in size, while the flowers, wbie 
white, are produced in erect trusses, aw 
in racemes and pendant as is th* c *f e ! M 
Sycamore. The tree to which “ 

made is round-headed and some 
40 feet in height. The stem if 
branches up to a height of 7 feet, wh • 
extend on either side to a distance o ' 
which gives a diameter of 60 feet for 
spread of branches. The fruit wh k ,Uno 
time was much esteemed, is of 
value at the present day, and 18 . , w0 f» 
seen, and then only in the *b°P ^ 

fruiterer living in a district wb_ 
tree®, are found grom^-A* *• 
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portions of the rock garden, and a consider¬ 
able stretch of the spacious lawn beyond. 

In the rock garden first formed there are 
the evidences of excavation, mound and bank 
having been formed in this way to establish 
diversity of form and aspect, while impart¬ 
ing an importance not otherwise easily at¬ 
tainable to the whole. On the summit of 
this rockerv and extending its full length 
centrally a pergola has been erected, readied 
bv steps from either end, and, despite its 
rather unusual position, it does not appear 
incongruous, while affording a pleasant re¬ 
treat and commanding an extensive view of 
the surrounding country. The pergola is 
freely planted with some of the choicest of 
the Chinese ornamental-leaved Vines, ns well 
as Roses and Clematises, C. montnna Wil- 
soni, C. m. rubens, and C. orientalis tangu- 
tica being numbered among the latter. One 
special advantage of this pergola pathway— 
itself furnished with low-growing vegetable 
life—is that the occupants of the upper por¬ 
tions of the rock garden on the two adja¬ 
cent sides are the more readily seen and 
inspected, hence these higher parts are not, 
as is often the ease, given over to tilings of 


primuloides and M. echioides were in parti- 
cularlv good thrifty patches, and evidently 
much at home. Ranunculus amplexicaulis, 
endowed with larger cups and purer white 
flowers than are usual, appealed to one 
rather strongly, as dad the exceptional pro¬ 
fusion of flower-buds. In such condition, 
surely no alpine of fairly easy culture could 
be more desired than this, whose early com¬ 
ing is also a great gain. The association of 
grey, glaucous leaves and snow-white flowers 
on 6-inch-high plants, too, is very pretty. 
Saxifrages and Sempervivums were both in 
strong force, and the most distinctive kinds, 
some extreme forms of the latter presenting 
quite a picturesque appearance. Then there 
were the forms of the cobweb sect : on of the 
llouseleek family, snugly ensconced in dryish 
places to bring out their best attributes. Of 
Saxifrages there is a very considerable host, 
sufficient, indeed, to embrace that long 
season of flowering having its Alpha in S. 
apiculata, and its Omega in S. Cotyledon 
in its many and varied forms. Between these 
extremes is a continuous procession of species 
and varieties, and hardly a day passes with¬ 
out one or more in flower or in bud. The 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


where bardy-piant gardening in its every 
phase is freely indulged in, and constitutes 
tbs best index to the tastes and desires of 
jt« owner. In hardy plants the garden is 
rich indeed, a richness that will presently 
be increased a hundredfold when the saplings 
have become trees of maturer years, and 
when the baby colonies of choice alpines have 
spread into tufts and cushions. The garden¬ 
ing here is quite young—some of it, indeed, 

• as an extensive piece of rock gardening com¬ 
pleted laet winter, evidencing in its infancy 
the one defect of newness. In another direc¬ 
tion, and where an even more extensive piece 
orrockwork is to be 6een, this sobering in¬ 
fluence has already been accomplished, and 
here the enthusiastic alpine lover may see the 
plants of his choice in freedom and profu- 


s,on - and, withal, 
gardening is one < ' 

At the same time it ** «. 

being so liberally indulged in. 
hese rock gardens mere repetitions. 
&re they as diversified os it 
conceive, equally by design and 
meiit, hence they afford an even 
pleasure. They are not 
*idely 6epa rated- 
one haud, and 
other, each 
Thus It r 

the other, 'and the eye 7 ’ 

£^T by - th4 ” yi 

® a nner of the 
and their 
In the 


grosser growth, but possess their quota of the 
good things such a garden may justly con¬ 
tain. 

To dwell in detail upon the great variety 
of alpine vegetation in this portion alone 
would occupy far more space than is at my 
co-minand, and to give a list of the subjects 
would be but to create a mere catalogue of 
names. The free-growing subjects, however, 
were all in sensible groups, Phloxes, Aubrie- 
tias, Heaths, Achillas, Campanulas, and the 
like, some in flower and others full of pro¬ 
mise for the near future. Such as Asperula 
suberosa was among the gems of the moment, 


pretty pigmy kind, S. diapensoides, was 
nicely in flower, while S. Aizoon rosea has 
an importance of its own. A chief value of 
the variety, apart from the pronounced flower 
colour which gave it fame, is the rich crim¬ 
son colour of the peduncles long before a 
blossom expands. Thus it is that this pretty 
encrusted sort is abundantly endowed in 
foliage, stems, and flowers, and to tho^e who 
plant for effect the fact will not be lost sight 
of. There is a similarly fine contrast of leaf 
and stem seen in some of the S. cochlearis 
varieties, which are endowed with this leaf 
and stem quality, and the pLanter should bear 
it in mind by bringing the groups near to the 
line of vision, where the fuller exposure will 
reveal the colonies of the plants at (heir full 
worth Groups of S. Cotyledon have done 
remarkably well, and are full of promise for 
the future. In the summer rock garden these 
and allied forms are practically alonn 


ideally placed. Rock 
of the features of the place, 
it is but a phase of what 
' Nor are 
ns mere repetitions. Rather 
it were possible to 
’ environ- 
greater 
contiguous, but 
a Daffodil orchard on the 
x Bamboo garden on the 
in its turn arresting attention, 
possible to pass from the one to 
eye, taking in the re- 
„ „ ‘V: , is readv again 

garden No. 2 is reached The 
making of these rock gardens 
surroundings is also of interest, 
it on , € ' n6 *' anc e tne rocks grow out, as 

* rom .^ € en( k an< * one side a 

cious pond in which aquatics find place, 
th! h’gh bank and side opposite to 

portion constituting a home for 
. holder of waterside vegetation. 

T . 7 ® *nd of this garden a Japanese 

sh*]i° U8 1 ^ been erected beneath the 
* r , j tre€8 ’ anc * ^ rom out this quiet, 

9 stored spot may be viewed the pond, 
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when going through the rock gardens was 
the apparently studied utility of the positions 
accorded to many plants, the? surest evidence, 
perhaps, of thoughtful work. 

Mv visit was a little too late for the beauty 
of the Daffodil orchard, though such as the 
Queen of Spain and some odorous forms still 
lingered behind, while the feast from flower¬ 
ing shrubs and herbaceous plants was not 
yet. The rock gardens, however, are at the 
time sufficient, while the infinite interest 
which the plants afford is the best proof 
that the hungry in this direction will not be 
sent empty away. No mention has been 

made of the Roses, which, on the gracefully 
undulating lawns, aro here by their 
thousands, beds of them splendid to look 
upon if only for the stored-up energies of 
their fine growth. A notable feature of the 
place, too. is a fence of Penzance Briers, and 
oilier Roses, such as Una, maerantha. Jersey 
Beauty, Papillon, and the like, a thousand ! 
or more being employed in this way alone. 

Sparrows, Herne Hall, the property of Mr. 
J. Walter Smith, J.P., is situated at Bushev 
Heath, on the high ground between Harrow 
and Watford, and affords a delightful pano¬ 
rama of the surrounding country. Within 
its own sphere the place is rich indeed, and < 
though young, as already intimated for \ 
Mr. Smith came there but live years ngo- 
thorc is the evidence of much work accom¬ 
plished and the richness of a harvest tJmt 
shall presently reach to nearly a hundred¬ 
fold. In gardening affairs the Kdv of the 
house, obviously, takes her full share, asso¬ 
ciating herself with work of a practical , 
nature, which, while displaying a mastery of 
detail, also reveals that keen gardening in- j 
stinet which, when employers and employed j 

as here unite is calculated to bring the i 
fullest success in its train. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Tub International Horticultural Ex¬ 
hibition. I suppose that even the budding 
amateur gardener is all the bettor of a visit 
to such a great show as that I saw at Chelsea 
the other day, but at present the feeling is [ 
that it was almost impossible to assimilate 
tlie many hardy flowers that one saw, so as 
to gain a true impression of their beauty or 
otherwise. For my part. I am almost be¬ 
wildered as to what to add to my garden— 
there were so many things which appealed to 
me. I was much disappointed with the fact 
that, almost every one of the rock gardens 
showed at least a little pond—a thing that a 
great many of us cannot, for various reasons, 
have at all. If we want to grow a Water Lily 
or two we need to put them into tubs or little 
tanks. I wish the exhibitor© bad shown a 
little consideration for the amateur with little 
space. 

Habranthus PRATBNSI8. —It would be a 
favour if any readers who have tried this 
would give us some information about its 
hardftiess. 1 was struck with the bright 
scarlet colouring of the flowers, but I have 
been told that in my district, which is one 
without any extremes of heat or cold, it is 
not likely to be Jiardy. Now this is just a 
point which 1 should like cleared up before 
buying bulbs. If anyone grows it outside, 
perhaps he will kindly inform us us to what 
soil and situation suit it. 

Pentstemon Scouleri.- A friend gave me 
a plant of Pentstemon Scouleri, which is in 
bloom just now. I am delighted with it, and 
have a wish for more of these low-growing 
Pentstemons. I think the colouring of this 
plant is very fine, being described os “like 
pale purple Snapdragons.” The habit of the 
plant is not the same as that of the Snap¬ 
dragon, and the comparison only really 
applies to the bloom itself. I grow it on my 
rockery and on a flat part there in sun, where 
it thrives and flowers. 

Incarvillea grandifi.ora.— I bought a 
plant of Incarvillea grnndiflora, after having 
seen it in a nursery, and it is in flower as I 
write. It is a showy and delightful plant in 
mv estimation, but I find that I made a mis¬ 
take in planting it where I did. This is not 
because it is no,t. doing well (it has bloomed 
twice with me), but because it alw ays blooms 
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with its face to the sun, and where I put it 
the back of the blooms is towards the path. 
I have been told that it is not a long-lived 
plant, but this makes me all the more un¬ 
willing to move it in case it might die. Some¬ 
times the maxim to “ leave well alone ” is 
necessary. The border in which I grow it is 
a dry oue, with a good deal of sun. The point 
of a long life or a short one for Incarvillea 
grnndiflora is an important one, and I would 
like some information as to this. 

Globe flowers. Unless I missed them, 
there were no white Gloin? flowers, or Trol- 
liuees. at the International Exhibition, and I 
have been wondering if there is a whiter one 
than that I have had for a time under the 
name of Troll ins etiropacus albidus. I rather 
like this, though the tendency seenr.s to he to 
wish to have deeper instead of lighter- 
coloured Globe-flowers. The flowers of this 
are of a kind of creamy yellow ; in fact, it 
would be better to cull them cream only. It 
is quite a nice flower, and I have a good plant 
of it now growing in a low place, where it 
gets as much of the moisture as possible in 
a garden where there is not too much of that 
commodity naturally. This year thin has 
l>een lovely, with its wreaths of largo, single, 
rather creamy white flowers in fine sprays. 
It is quite a beauty in the border, and I saw 
a big plant against a wall in a friend’s garden 
the other day. I like it best as a bush, and 
not against the wall. 

Primula pulverulenta. I am not sure 
that I quite like the colour of Primula pul- 
verulenta, ns I have it in mv garden, and I 
have plants of its reputed sister, Primula 
japonica, which have their blooms a little leas 
aggressive in their notes. It is certainly a 
fine plant in many ways, and a great matter 
for an amateur is an easy plant to grow. I 
put it in as good a place as I had- a low', 
moist one (I say “moist” in a comparative 
ternse, as I have no really moist place), and my 
plant of last year has thrown up a fine spike 
of mealy stems and several whorls of flowers. 
The colour of the flower is sometimes called 
“deep crimson,” but I fear there is a tinge of 
magenta about it. 

The dry season. The drought of the past 
few weeks has already dwarfed some plants. 
It is surprising, however, how little the 
Pyrethrums seem to have Telt it, or to be 
reduced in height by the want of rain during 
their coming into bioom. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


PRIMROSES AND COWSLIPS. 
Primula vulgaris (Primrose). —This gives 
many garden forms—in fact, few plants have 
received more attention from hybridists. Per¬ 
haps the most notable success was the intro¬ 
duction of Wilson’s Blue, which has given 
rise to many others. Other noteworthy 
forms of this species are the old Double 
White and Double Lilac, and of more recent 
date a most delightful plant has been given 
us in the Double Pompadour. This plant is 
harder to manage than any of the species. I 
find it does best with annual splitting up of 
the crowns. It likes Limestone soils or re¬ 
tentive situations, for on sandy soils it fails 
to live very long. Another beauty, and yet 
a rather difficult member of this section, is 
the Double Yellow', a plant at one time much 
more common than now'. It is a deep, clear 
yellow’, and is often confounded by nursery¬ 
men with the Double Sulphur, which is by 
no moans so good a plant. Evelyn Ark¬ 
wright, a glorified form of the common Prim¬ 
rose, is a truly delightful plant when well 
grown. I have found that it loves more 
shade than the type, and its true value is 
fully shown when planted against a dark 
background. Others of importance are 
Croussei, a double rosy-plum ; purpurea 
plena, a violet-coloured form. Carnea plena 
is a beautiful salmon old rose variety which 
is rare, and when planted in full shade gives 
a colour otherwise unknow n in the Primrose 
family. Botanically, there is one other 
which should be noted here—a variety, brac- 
te-ata, which is a remarkable plant. The 
petals are green and leaf like on the outer 
margin, while the tube of the flower retains 
the original Primrose colour and form. I 
found this plant in a hedgerow near Kildare 


last season, and I think this is a rare experi¬ 
ence. The culture of this spties and its 
varieties is easy. Excepting tiio6e above 
mentioned, they do not like exposure to the 
sun in the hot summer months, as the rooi 
stock becomes dry and hardened, giving to 
a result weaker growth later on. A good 
sign of health is when tire old leaves are 
quite green when the new ones have made 
their full growth, after which they may be 
expected to die away, and can be cut off 
when cleaning up the borders, but it is a 
fatal mistake to cut off the leaves during 
the summer months, as a new growth se.fi in 
and the all-annual duties of the plant ae 
upset.. They like decayed leaves mixed with 
a fairly retentive soil. When the root seek 
gets above the soil the plants should be taken 
up. divided, and replanted. 

P. officinalis (Cowslip).—This is useful 
for stony banks in the wild garden or wood¬ 
land, where it generally seeds and became* 
at home. In some parts of tlie British Lies 
it is rare, and in these districts it may be 
found to want more care. The same trea*- 
ment as is given to the vulgaris section will 
suit it. There is a form in which the calyx 
develops a leafy growth extending beyond 
the flowfs proper; this is known as Jack-in- 
the-GrtvIn gardens it has quite a charm 
of its u-vn, and is worthy of ciillivaton. 
From this species all the multi-coloured 
Polyanthuses have sprung, including a very 
fine* blue variety named Blue Beauty, and » 
very fine form. Ladhant’s Brilliant.—W. II. 
Payne, in Irish Gardening. 

THE BLENDING OK COLOUR IN 
MIXING. 

Although the advice in connection with tlie 
summer planting of the flower garden ns to 
the avoidance <. f mixing plants that neither 
harmonise in habit nor colour has often been 
given, the tendency towards such planting is 
still seen, and it may be well to vnee again 
offer the suggestion that mixing can only be 
satisfactory when thorougnly well thought 
out and practised. The possibility of mixing 
and grouping with the best results may be 
illustrated in the case of Campanulas, that in 
their many varieties at different seasons of 
the year blend happily and give most satis 
factory results either in their tall or dwarf 
forms, or in the many different shades of C. 
Medium, the well-known Canterbury Bell 
If a block of bright colour, as represented bv 
Paul Crampel Pelargonium. Glory of Zurich 
Salvia, or some of the Calceolarias and 
Begonias is required, by all means have it, 
but let the very glow'ing colours be massed 
separately in tlie one bed, and white with 
blue, rose, and pink in various shades be repre¬ 
sented in the mixtures. Thus a bed that is 
to bo a study in blue and white could be 
planted with Heliotrope and white Cen- 
taurea, finishing with a broad edging of 
Bridal Morn or Maggie Mott Viola and 
Alyesum maritimum. Here we have the rofier 
shades of blue intensified by the intervening 
white, and with the exception of the 
Centilitres, nil scented flowers more or less 
pronounced. Verbenas in variety, pegged 
may be deemed advisable, also represent 
many different shades of blue. In rose or 
rose pink there is nothing at present to equal 
Major Hope Begonia. -It is the centre of 
attraction wherever planted on a groundwork 
of the Alyssum above mentioned, and,relieved 
by occasional plants of Grevillea robusta, it 
will probably be one of the most popular 
features of the garden. Verbenas Miss Will- 
mott and F. A. Beaven may also be recom¬ 
mended to represent different shades of pink. 
The best dwarf rosy-pink, summer-flower ug 
plant (the latter qualification as differ.ng 
in season from the dwarf Phloxes) I h 3 ' e 
grown is Viola William Kiel, a Tufted Pansy 
in the true sense of the word alike in habit 
and 1 in size, profusion, and well-sueUme 
flower. I wrote above that the brilliM* 
scarlet Pelargonium Paul Crampel was seen 
to the best advantage alone, and this applw' 5 
to all the family. Certainly there 
varieties that may be placed together, 
no other family can be associated with them 
satisfactorily, and the blending togelbtf ! s 
difficult either in contrast or shading. It u 
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only when the bronze, tricolor, yellow, ami 
silver-leaved varieties are need that the con¬ 
trast is effected, and this is a question of 
foliage and not of flower. There are very few 
varieties of Fuchsia that need to be excluded 
from a family group on the ground that they 
are not in harmony with their brethren. I 
saw a raised bed last summer that had been 
extremely well planted with Fuchsias in 
variety, the whole being finished with an 
edging of the variegated form of F. gracilis, 
which, planted at an angle, drooped well over 
the piles. 

These suggestions as to mixing are not in¬ 
tended to convey the impression that such 
planting should be done in a patchy style - 
alternate plants of white and blue or oilier 
shades, as the case may be. Sufficient of each 
should be planted to show r the true character 
alike of habit and shade, unless when a few 
tall things are employed to relieve a flat sur¬ 
face. The note, however, is mainly directed 
against the too common practise of huddling 
stove, greeuhouse, herbaceous plants, and 
annuals into the one bed. E. B. S. 


tori 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spanish and English Irises. In a herbaceous 
rder that has got very much out of hand, and will 


Pink Cloriosa. —Hardy Pinks are very 
great favourites of mine, and I am parti¬ 
cularly pleased with this comparatively new 
variety, which is now flowering with me for 
the first time. It has been shown several 
times during the present spring at the meet¬ 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society, but, 
no doubt owing to the fact that the plants 
had been brought on under glass, I was not 
at all struck with the colour of the blos¬ 
soms. Now, out-of-doors and in a sunny 
spot, the colour is quite different, being of 
a charming lilac-pink, quite an uncommon 
hue among hardy Pinks, and a very pleasing 
one. The flowers are large, somewhat 
toothed at the edges, and not much given 
to splitting, though some of them show this 
undesirable trait. It is, apparently, of good 
constitution, and as my plants are young, I 
hope another season to have a fine display 
of it. This Pink was raised in Saxony, and 
was first distributed in 1908. Another form 
from the same raiser—Delicata—is a good 
deal in the same way, but. paler, and, of the 
two, I consider Gloriosa the better.—X. 

Single Petunias.- In the flower garden 
these are much superior to the double- 
flowered forms, which do not stand rain and 
wind. Four delightful varieties were shown 


equally trustworihy with the Godcuae were 
Eschscholtzius of sorts, Linum grandiflorum, 
Nasturtiums, Indian Pinks, Marigolds, 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, Alonsoa Warsce- 
wiezi, Lavateras, Scabious, Tagetes, Mesem- 
bryanthemum tricolor and Portulacaa.—X. 

Hardy Pinks. -In a garden, recently, I 
admired some of the old hardy Pinks, 
although much lacking that variety we used 
to be familiar with. The prettiest was the 
sweet-scented Mule Pink, which, in full 
bloom in a long row, made charming effects 
with its myriads of resy-pink, double flowers. 
How well is this old plant worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion in gardens tvs compared with many newer 
i things with strange names, over which some 
i persons now run mad. If to the old Mule 
Pink be added the crimson variety, Napoleon 
the Third, a valuable combination is made. 
But after all, it is the old race of garden Pink 
that is most favoured. In this case there 
were the white Mrs. Sinkins found every¬ 
where, and the much less common red Pad¬ 
dington Pink, one of the best of the whole 
batch, because, whilst so sweet-scented, the 
flowers do not burst their pods, as is the ciiho 
with so many others. How rare are the old 
Anne Bolcyn and various others we used to 
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Others' that proved 


cultivate, but which now seem lost to 
gardens. Possibly there are in some places 
collections of those old pinks. With the in¬ 
troduction of the large, richly-perfumed 
Ernest Ladhams came numerous other 
varieties, some good, some not, but how 
seldom do we see any appreciable number 
of varieties in gardens.—A. D. 

Tufted Pansies from seed. -Most people I know 
who crow Tufted Pansies propagate their stocks of 
plants'from cuttings, but T would Ilk; to mention 
just now another method by which it is possib e to 
work UP a stock of plants at much Ices cost and little 
more trouble It is by sowing seed. If this is done 
Zw and the Plants pricked out in good time .many 
of them will commence to bloom tins autum , 

gpsgsSs- 

Armeria ^aucheana. ^Thls^ 

I brightest of all the> Thriif ^ nd^tn wJ rdpQ va]l!0 ficm 
I edgings, as ‘rime after time I have bought 

earijwt ies The flowe ” of which wore 

flr 7T" J the •'deepest red ” of those of any of the 
sa,:d to be the every case they have proved 

dw.irf Thrifts. but « ^ j t does not come quite 

o°f th? oTdin^y Armeria mnritim. In colour, 

_s. arkoit. Original frer. 
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JUNE ROSES. 

Since I penned a few notes for May we have 
had quite a sharp frost or two. This is not 
surprising when we bear in mind how fre¬ 
quently late May and earlv June are very 
cold after a few weeks of genial weather. 

I think it was in 1893 that wo had a sharp 
frost in early June, when the buds of Roses 
were frozen through. At the time I refer 
to, we also had Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
very forward—the last with quite hard 
stones—and these were completely ruined. 
On May :23rd we had 5 dogs, of frost here. 
The following mornings were also accom¬ 
panied by sharp white fronts, and it is need¬ 
less to say tender Rose foliage has now put on 
quite a different appearance. As usual, the 
damage is much worse upon walls facing 
east and south-east. Such a position being 
open to the full influence of early sunshine, 
is by no means so safe during spring frosts 
as one where the growth can thaw more 
steadily. A very old-fashioned remedy is to 
water or syringe with cold water the whole 
of the growth, doing this before the sun has 
thawed the foliage and caused frosts to 
vanish. Plants treated in this way, and 
side bv side upon the same wall, have passed 
through the ordeal in a remarkable manner 
when compared to those not so syringed. It 
is these sudden atmospheric changes that 
induce heavy attacks and rapid spreading of 
mildew, and I would make a point of syring¬ 
ing with some wash directly the atmosphere 
has got wanner. 

The maiden growths upon the standard 
Roses are growing rapidly, and will now he 
running grave risk of breaking out unless 
secured in some way. There are two 
methods of doing this, and both have their 
advantages. To place against the stem a 
Make that is sufficiently long to secure the 
Rose growth and Brier stem, also to be deep 
enough in the ground to ensure rigidity is 
desirable in some ways. But this means 
more labour and expense, while the fact or 
the whole plant being Miff against any wind- 
waving is ny no means so safe as when the 
stem and Rose-head can sway a little with 
the wind, as it does when “top sticks” alone 
are used. In fastening these top sticks the 
bottom end should be slightly shaved off 
in a slanting direction, but not. to a point. 
Be sure the stakes are tied as firmly as pos¬ 
sible to the Brier-stein, placing the slanting 
Mde of the stick against the stem. As the 
string expands with drv weather, the stick 
will sink a little, and still hold itself tighter 
than if it had not been shaved off in the way 
suggested. Although the string can be tied 
more easily when damped, I would prefer to 
use it quite dry, otherwise it sooa gets too 
loose to be secure. On the other hand, if 
used dry, wind and rain will cause a de¬ 
cided tightening of the strine. and this at 
the very time when most needed. I would 
like to warn against any tight tying of 
Rambling and Wiehuraiana Roses. Tluvse 
having a natural tendency to droop, will re¬ 
sent compulsory upright growth, and will 
often force themselves out of the union with 
stock through their efforts to attain a more 
normal position. By all means secure them 
a little at the base, but after that allow the 
growth to develop naturally. The shoots, 
when larger and more liable to chafe one 
another, I would make a little more se¬ 
cure but let them have freedom now. 
Most varieties of Roses, when grown as 
maidens, more especially as dwarfs, will pro¬ 
duce a good flower upon the primary shoots ; 
but unless this bloom is really wanted, jt 
will be better to bead or pinch out the tip, 
and thus induce a more stocky bottom as a 
Groundwork for next season. Horace Vernet, 
Y^nis Van Houtte, Gustave Piganeau, 
nuclU of Bedford, A K. Williams, and 
Etienne Level are half a dozen from the 
Hvbrid Perpetual section that, are largely 
crown as maidens for the sake of the first 
flowers • but neither of them, nor, in fact, 
many others that I could name, is of any 
permanent use in the garden To develop 
these extra good flowers all side buds should 
be trimmed away as soon as they can be 

^With the recent spell of cold nights, there 


w ill be an increase of green-centred buds and 
blooms. These are generally caused by the 
outside petals being too much affected by 
cold to open fast enough to allow the centre 
to develop. Remove all such buds as soon as 
discovered. I always cut such affected shoots 
back about half way, which 6eema to induce 
a stronger break, and certainly keeps the 
plant in better form. 

Although so early in the season, I have 
noticed a more than usual large number of 
Rose-chafers or Rose-beetles about. This is 
the large green and metallic-shaded beetle 
that ranks among our most 6howy British 
insects. The very fine and dry summer of 
1911 seems to have suited their breeding, 
and I found quite an abnormal number of 
grubs when turning over the ground be¬ 
neath some old Roses late last autumn. 
These feed throughout the summer and 
autumn, and emerge as beetles early in the 
following summer, when they are destructive 
to both Rose-bloom and foliage. Autumn 
and midwinter digging is a grand preventive 
where these pests abound, turning over the 
soil not only exposing them to frost but 
helping our feathered friends to a meal. 
Most of the grubs will be found at a depth 
of 7 inches to 8 inches, so that any ordinary 
spade or spud will expose them. Night 
searching is the most effective when catch¬ 
ing the beetles themselves. Give the 

branches a smart tap, and then search the 
gTound over beneath as soon as possible. 
They are not often found feeding during the 
daytime. There is quite a number of 

Roses which change so greatly in colour, and 
often in form, even upon the same truss, that 
we frequently receive complaints of sending 
out \<rongly-namcd plants. With the pre¬ 
sent erratic weather this peculiarity is more 
pronounced than usual. T have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the much-lauded 
| Sunburst must be added to this list. It is, 
nevertheless, a most beautiful Rose, and one 
which I feel sure will be largely grown, both 
i under glass and in the open. From recent 
I communications with the raisers I am assured 
that it is only the first flowers of Sunburst 
that are so remarkably deficient of the 
deep and warm yellow so much admired in 
this sterling novelty. It is evidently hardy, 
a good grower, and one which carries its 
flower-buds remarkably upright, always a 
great feature in my choice of a Rose. * The 
Marnnn Cochet forms and Mrs. Edward 
Mawlev, with several more, are among our 
most magnificent Roses, but they sadly fail 
to show themselves to the best advantage, 
because of their tendency to droop. But 
such heaw and slowly-developed blooms 
upon so thin a growth could scarcely be 
otherwise. In a natural state these are seen 
best when cultivated upon short standard 
Briers, thus keeping the flowers cleaner from 
] rain and ground splashing. 1\ U. 

ROSE BUDDING. 

July is generally the month for this opera- 
I tion, but as the season is so forward, and not 
a few will be doing the work earlier than 
usual, I refer to the matter now. It is not 
so much the time of year that needs con¬ 
sideration as catching both stock and Rose¬ 
bud in the moat suitable condition. In the 
case, too, of several new and scarce varieties, 

| we are compelled to bud at the time such 
buds are available, and no set date can be 
chosen. I have frequently budded from mid- 
June until early in September, but the latter 
date does not always allow' the bud to set 
firmly enough to pass through the winter 
unless a rather extended growing season 
follows. I do not care for coarse-growing 
stocks. When rampant, there appears to be 
so much sap that the bud is flooded, and for 
this reason I do not believe in manuring or 
forcing the stocks as some do. A strong¬ 
growing and rapidly-swelling stock also has a 
tendency to grow over the bud and smother 
it, the Rose-bud itself scarcely growing after 
insertion, and never at a correspondingly 
quick rate. Medium-strength stocks also set 
earlier and firmer, and are better able to pass 
through the winter. A little observation will 
show that a seedling Brier stock that was 
little larger than an average knitting needle 
when first planted will swell to a cirenmfer- 
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ence of 2j inches upon highly-cultivated soil, 
and this is by no means 60 good as when the 
6tock grows less and makes firmer wood. 

Do not attempt any budding until the bark 
lifts easily, and be sure the bud itself is in a 
suitable condition. The stock will lie avail¬ 
able much longer than the Rose bud, and we 
must catch the latter as opportunity offers, 
more especially in the ease of new varieties. 

On no account should there be any bruising 
or forcing when raising the bark of the stock 
to make room for the Rose-bud, nor should 
the bud itself need any force to remove the 
small portion of wood covering the 6eat of the 
eye. It is a great factor towards success 
w’hen we can do the work without undue dis¬ 
turbance of the sap, both upon the Rose hud 
aud the stock. Quickness is also advisable, 
never allowing the sap to dry up by exposure. 
Nor should there be any delay in tying in the 
bud. The average amateur does not tie in 
firmly enough, nor take enough c&re to keep 
the tie close to the back of the eye or bud, 
and so secure its being close down upon the 
wood of the stock. At the same time we must 
not bruise by too close tying. Never use an 
eye that does not show its seat prominently. 
"When the Rose bud is either loo old or too 
young you w ill find a hollow instead of & 
seat or heel, and without the latter very few 
buds will live. Always bud dwarfs as low 
down upon the roots as possible, and the 
shoulders of standard Briers as near to the 
main stem as can be done. I am a strong 
believer in the selection of buds, and would 
alw ays use from healthy plants, making even 
a further selection of buds from beneath a 
well-finished or highly-coloured blossom. 
Like bus a tendency to reproduce itself in all 
phases of propagation, and I feel we do net 
sufficiently recognise this when budding 
Roses. Should the stocks not lift readily a 
free watering often helps them if done & few 
days before the operation. P. U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES, 
Turning out Roses from pots. -It often 

happens that a number of pot Roses from 
which the crop of forced flowers has been 
obtained is now of little future service under 
glass. Unless the plants are young and 
healthy enough to pay for future use in pots 
I would certainly advise their being turned 
out into a prepared border or bed. Most of 
the Teas and others usually grown under 
glass are more or less constant bloomers, and 
will afford a really good late summer display 
if turned out now r . Failing this, they will 
make an excellent autumnal show. Nothing 
could be more suitable for late autumn dis¬ 
play than some of the dwarf-growing Polyan- 
thas that have already done good service m 
pot plants, and it is surprising how quickly 
tires© recover after careful planting from 
pots. They must be freely watered until the 
roots have had a chance to penetrate into the 
fresh soil. I believe that half of the sucee<* 
depends upon judicious watering during the 
first few weeks after planting out. Not only 
do th© plants thrive better, but a consider¬ 
able amount of labour that would have to be 
expended upon them if kept in pots i6 saved. 
Of course, I do not mean we should turn any 
out that are intended for early foiling again, 
but there are always some going past their 
best as pot plants, aiid these should he 
planted out now, replacing with younger 
growing stuff from time to time. They will 
pay for liberal treatment. These same pot 
plants will now be carrying a fair quantity of 
semi-ripened wood that will root freely if 
inserted in sandy loam and kept quite clcse 
for a few weeks.—P. U. 

Early Roses In the South of Scotland - 
It w’ould now be possible (May 16th) to cut 
a fairly good basket of Gloire de Dijon Row, 
and Ileve d’Or in a day or two will be 
smothered with half-expanded buds. Tb* 
earliest flowers of Gloire de Dijon were cut 
exactly ten days ago, a record in this garden, 
so far as I am'aware. Fellenberg and Thalia 
are rapidly advancing, and buds on Hybrid 
Tea Roses in borders are becoming pro¬ 
minent. The foliage is clean and heai:h r . 
and present appearances point to, not only 
an early, but a successful Rose season. - 

V B m 
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rock, alpine, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK CRESS 

(Arabis). 

Vry few members of the somewhat exten¬ 
sile genua Arabis are considered worth the 


siderable beauty on sturdy stems, each 
3 inches or 4 inches high, and shares with 
the above named the honour of having re¬ 
ceived an award of merit. Of quite a dif¬ 
ferent character from the double white form, 
it is still a gem for the rock garden, dwarf 
and free, as the picture shows so well. A. 
Billardieri rosea is another having pinkish- 


cerns propagation, the great thing to avoid 
being too much damp. The commoner sorts, 
indeed, may be dibbled over the surfaces 01 
beds or set in lines with little or no pre¬ 
paration, the majority taking root in a few 
weeks. The species having coloured flovvers 
are worthy of more care, though in according 
these frame culture at this stage a rather 
airy condition should be indulged in. The 
form of A. lucida mentioned is an exception, 
and whether in the garden or under propa^ 
gat ion seems to delight in a greater degree of 
moisture, or, at least, a deep and cool soil. 
The plant, too, associates itself more nearly 
with the soil than the others mentioned, and 
has not the wiry stem and soft leaves which 
| characterise the others. E. H. J. 

PRIMULA MARGINATA MRS. HALL 
WALKER. 

i This plant originated from a batch of 
| seedlings of P. marginata, in which pollen 
! from P. acaulis Wilson's Blue and P. lati- 
folia cterulea was used. The flowers are 
deeper in colour than those of P. marginata, 
and of more perfect shape. Prom the same 
batch of seedlings came other marginata 
varieties—i.e., R. H. Beamish and Mrs. H. 
Q rcor _^ach of which is very beautiful. P. 
marginata Mrs. Hall Walker grows very 
strongly when planted in peat and in a shady 
place. * The entire plant is very mealy, and 
the edge of the leaf, instead of being silver, 
is deep gold in colour. It is interesting to 
note that the first batch of seedlings from 
I\ marginata Mrs. Hall Walker has come 
true. ^ • p- E- 4INE - 

Tulhj Nurseries , Kildare, Ireland. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 




Arabis aubnetioides in Capt. Greer's garden , Curragh Grange , Co. Kildare. 

^ gardener who delights in coloured flowers, and the twain are dainty as 
jbfv € Mofeverythmg. Usually, even by the t well as uncommon. Moreover, they so adapt 
«peciaUst« wh° grow these things for sale, themselves to very dry situations, to \y or or 
seme half-dozen or 60 species and varie- stony soils, that' they are worth attention 

r. &r ,° numerated, and these all too 
^3 7 ** cnb « d - The facts, I think, 

Ior themselves, the majority, from the 
ilk: * P° lnt of view, being unworthy of a 

Bfjti', thought. There are exceptions, how- 
*i T ®' n rA i,’ ™ Pere ^ there in a large and com- 

• S enu< * appears a species or variety 
. run ^tention, a plant capable of playing 

.W ra 1 wall t. P\ a y* n g that part exceedingly 
A ‘ j Ust 6l l c h an one is the double white- 
S red uT aT1<st - v of Arabis albcda, wli oh, 
a ^ ozen or 80 years ago, re- 
an awar d of merit by an almost 

• 1 imou.s vote. At sight it was patent to all 

Rnn.,1 ' vas a plant destined for great 
^ vj an '» an d the fact that it has since 
Bhv , f, ro " n , by its thousands is the best 
^ tw ,• P r °ph e * s for once were right. 

• Pj^bcular variety has a mo-re pyrainid- 
i?’, t ,| , ne ^ s pihe of flowers than the typi- 
_ an d while of somewhat taller 

L, ’ 1S also °f more importance to the 
f •JJf Pe [- Hence the doubling of its flowers, 

J; .7 0,s a monstrosity by the botan'st. 
u. r ,^ f V€n !t a warden value of its own. 

-^ ar ^ ener8 » to<> > have taken up the 
i** Ui V ^ :on 2 ! ^ ,e Pf an ^» *<nd the sign is not a 
ln j 2 ne ; Porfeefly hardy, free of growth 
tJl ln , 0 " e nng, a, g 00( j carpeter of the soil, 
one which may be increased to almost 
»iika ! nl ; ila flowering is contemporary 
•nrin ^ 4 j Adding and other Tulips in 
• 7or . "bich, in certain circtira- 
B is th 11 ^o^titutes so good undergrow th. 
a* 6 ’ 7rom mxQ y P 010 * 6 °f v i ew > 


NOTES AND 11EPL1ES. 

! Fungus on Melon and Cucumber plants.— 

I encluM* a fungus tint lias grown on my Melon and 
1 Cucumber plants. The specimens sent are oft a 
Melon plant, and I shall be obliged by your mform- 
1 ing me tlm came of it. The soil lor the Melons was 
' -lR-oallY prepared with lirue and Vaponte. and the 
frames ‘were all cleaned and lirnewashcd before the 
plants were put out. The soil for Cucumbers was 
1 similar to that, for Melon-. I have never had any 
trouble before with it in thirty year*’ experience.- 
Henry E. Lacon. 

[The “fungus” you send is really not a 
fungus, but a still lower organism belonging 
to the group called slime fungi, or Myxo- 


2i«v~jns£&; sb I*. mg&jrt, t ssuss 

ee-flovserin'T should be made much gata has " bite . vav ’though quite the in- 
wf,of growth will take root, and distinct 111 , ^V, name d * from the 
banir ^ UD S r y* or stony soils or rock ferior of those • ^ albida vane- 

ir ,W rta. ‘5. '“..r r «««- 


, -,ntn Mrs Hall Walker. From a photograph in 

Primula marpuata Mrs. HaU^ ^ 

mve«te6 Part of the life the organism spend, 
.u i.rm „f a creeping, slimy mass of 


a plant, ine © food consists of 

plant ‘h» n ?“ ““‘huined pXbly. in this 
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slimy mass creeping over the stem and 
suffocating the plant, not from robbing it of 
food. Some powdered quick-lime would be 
the beet thing to sprinkle over the masses, or 
Bordeaux mixture might be used, or even a 
very weak solution of copper sulphate, so 
long as the Melon itself was not touched. 
The organism is known as Fuligo.] 

Quinces failing. -Some of our Quinces are poing 
off. and I send specimens to see if you can suggest 
any remedy.-J. C. G. 

[The Quince appears to be attacked by the 
brown-rot fungus (Monilia fructigena). 
Spraying with Bordeau mixture and pruning 
out diseased shoots in winter are tne best 
means of cheeking it. The fungus affects 
almost all sorts of soft fruits, Chernes, Plums. 
Apples, Pears, and so on, all being affected 
by it, especially Plums. The spraying is 
best, done just before the buds burst, and 
again after flowering.] 

Caterpillar on Apple-tree. In a mutch box 1 
send you herewith is a sort of caterpillar, which I 
found on nn Apple tree, half coiled up in a leaf, on 
■which were a number of green-fly and also hundreds 
of corpses, which led me to believe that the cater¬ 
pillar is the larva of the ladybird. Would you kindly 
say if this is so?—SEKRSCRorr. 

[The caterpillar is. unfortunately, not that 
of the ladybird, but of one of the small moths 
that attack the apple. The shed skins you 
see on the leaf are those of aphides, which 
naturally shed their skins several times 
before they come to maturity, but there has 
apparently been some insect at work devour¬ 
ing them, though it is gone now. The lady¬ 
bird larva is one readily known from its 
curious shape, rather active movements, and 
bluish-black colour with black dots on its 
body. The head, or rather thorax, is wider 
than the hinder end of the body.] 

American Gooseberry-mildew. 1 enclose a 
few diseased Gooseberries. Will you kindly inform 
me if the disease is American mildew, and whether 
there is any cure? The bushes nre very vigorous, 
and I think four years old. Wc have only two 
dozen, and there are no neighbouring gardens.— 
N. W. 

-I am sending by this post a packet of preen 

Gooseberries. Will you kindly let me know if the 
grev stuff with which they are covered is Gooseberry 
blight? My garden is in Ireland. The trees are 
beautifully green and healthy-looking, and I have a 
great number of them. Is there unything to stop it, 
or must I burn the lot?—H. E. K. 

[The Gooseberries are very badly attacked 
by American Gooseberry mildew. Notice 
must be given to the Board of Agriculture at 
once. There is no spray that is likely to be 
of any great use in this case, and it is prob¬ 
ably best to uproot and Durn the bushes when 
they are 60 badly affected as these appear to 
be. The officials of the Board will, however, 
see your plants and will give instructions as 
to the course to pursue.] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(“W. M. C.”) 

In these pages attention has often been called 
to the beauty and usefulness of the early- 
flowering, outdoor Chrysanthemums, that 
never fail to brighten the garden from early 
September till the fro«t6 cut them down. Of 
course, these September-flowering kinds can 
hardly be regarded as the “old-fashioned 
Chrysanthemums that one finds living all the 
year round in cottugc gardens, growing 
vigorously, and making great clumps of 
flowering plants in the autumn,” to which 
you refer. These early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums to which we have referred 
are not “ old-fashioned,” for they have only 
come into prominence since the early 
nineties, but they have completely trans¬ 
formed our outdoor garden since they came 
into being. We can only assume that the 
kind of Chrysanthemum that you desire in¬ 
formation about is that which comes into 
bloom after these September-flowering sorts 
are over. 

At the outset we wish to point out to you 
that growers in the United Kingdom are 
entirely at the mercy of the weather prevail¬ 
ing at the fall of the year. In some seasons 
fairly open weather* continues well into 
December, and in such these Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are much appreciated, and rightly so. 
Somewhat severe frosts, however, are often 
experienced long before the end of October, 


in which case the display is placed in con- i NOTES AND REPLIES. 

aiderable jeopardy. For this reason it is im- Rotting Chrysanthemums. - If large 
portant that the varieties we recommend in flowers are wanted cuttings will have b«n 
this reply should be planted in a warm struck in December or not later than the 
border, w here adequate protection from cold ^ginning of January, but some varieties are 
and boisterous winds can be provided, and j llt€ j n niaking good cuttings, and we have 
where the risk of damage is less in conse- ^ a k© them when they are to be had. If 
quence. From the fact that the soil of your quality is wanted, and for exhibition, strong 
garden is fairly good, though somewhat cuttings taken early are necessary, but for 
heavy and retentive, you should have no quantity of cut blooms, especially at Christ- 
difficulty in getting outdoor Chrysanthe- IIiag , we have found the advantage of potting 
mums to grow' satisfactorily provided it is on fj,© 0 f l a6 t year’s plants, pinching 

well drained. You would be well advised to j n May, and nourishing with rich top 


beginning of January, but some varieties we 
late in making good cuttings, and we have 
to take them when they are to be had. If 


mas. we have found the advantage of potting 
on the best of last year’s plants, pinching 
back in May, and nourishing with rich top- 


incorporate in your rather heavy soil a dressings when the plants require help. Plants 


liberal dressing of burnt refuse, leaves, and j n 9-incli pots may do with top-dressing and 
any material that will assist to lighten such, liquid manure alone without repotting. 
It is late to advise such work to Imj done, hut stand on a coal-ash bed and give plenty of 
it is not too late if good results are desired room f or development. Spray with dean 
next autumn. . water in the evening of hot days. Sprinkle 

Planting may be done from mid-May on- the ashes between the plants at the Mice 
wards, and provided plants can be acquired time, 
in small pots, the planting may be done with- 

in the next week or two. Should you propose ORCHIDS. 

to purchase plants in the immediate future, - 

refuse such plants unless they can be MEXICAN L.EL1A8. 

delivered in small pots, or just as they are 'p HEtSEf after their long rest, are beginning to 
shaken out of these small pots, with roots and g rovv again, and every encouragement must 
hall of soil intact. Plants in this condition ^ g ; V€n t j 1€m make strong, healthy 
go ahead as soon as planted, and develop into breaks. Those which were potted in early 
fine pieces long before the flowering period. flpr j n g w j]l be rooting freely, but any which. 
We have just planted a fairly large quantity through various causes, were not potted, or 
of plants, from which all the soil had been | 1JM j not t 0 pus h forth their young 

shaken from the roote. The plants have now roo t Sf will, with the extra sunshine of the 
been in their permanent quarters for about i^t few weeks, be doing so now, and must V 
three weeks, but owing to the state in which po tted without delay. Shallow, well-drained 
they were received they have suffered a p arwJ ar © suitable receptacles. For the 
serious cheek, and have not yet made any potting compost pure Osmunda fibre only 
progress. It. is cheaper and better in the end £ 1 ,©^ ^ US ed. Plants to be potted should 
to pay more for plants in pots, and something ^ave the old compost carefully shaken aw 
additional for carriage, so long as they are an< j a p bulbs cut away, leaving about 
delivered without disturbance of the roots. four behind each leading growth. Use p3E^ 
Plant firmly, allowing fully 3 feet between 0 f sufficient 6ize to accommodate them for at 


water in the evening of hot days. Sprinkle 
1 the ashes between the plants at the wtee 


ORCHIDS. 

MEXICAN L.EL1A8. 

! These, after their long rest, are beginning lo 
grow again, and every encouragement mu*t 
be given them to make Btrong, healthy 


four behind each leading growth. Uee pans 

of sufficient sire to accommodate them for at 


each plant. A good, hardy, outdoor Chrysan- i ea6 t three years. Careful handling is neees- 

.. * • i i />n _... ft (_* .._tlu 


themuin should fill up a space 9 feet square. 6ar ,, ^ preserve all living roots. Place the 
Should you prefer to plant your Chrysanthe- c f t be pseudo-bulbs on a level with tlw 

mums in a space specially set opart in the r j m G f po t > au d press the comport firmly 
garden for them, plant in rows, observing a anion g the roots. Shade them for a v«k 
distance of about 3 feet- between each plant , or two until the young roots have got a hold of 
in the row, w ith a similar distance between the new compost. Assuming that these plants 
the rows. We have seen magnificent results | j iave been rested in a cool-house, they must 
from Chrysanthemums treated in this fashion | now ^ brought into the intermediate one. 
and in the flowering season the effect is very M any amateurs find a difficulty in flowering 
striking. these beautiful Orchids, insufficient light in 

In the subjoined lists we first mention a few maiiv eases being the cause. Once they arc 


good semi earlv Chrysanthemums that come understood they are among the eariett 

1 _ n _ • _1_. _ _1 in ... J m i n _ 1_*W>r 


Co gle 


Many amateurs find a difficulty in flowering 
these beautiful Orchids, insufficient light in 
many cases being the cause. Once they are 


Orchids to grow. The flowers begin to open 
about December, and continue during the 
early months of the year, w hen Orchid bloom 
is scarce. For cutting they are invaluable. 


; irenameiit no uwtuucu 
I very soon gets dry. The plants must 
[>itTS. — Free- thoroughly examined once a day, and any 
rd H. Crane, found dry should be dipped in a pail of clean 
feet; Perle rainwater. On bright days freely syringe them 
4 feet; J. overhead two or three times. A temperature 

miner, snort V... dnrintr the growing W*' 


into flower in early October, and remain in Q r ehids to grow. The flowers begin to open 
bloom during the greater part of that month. a bout December, and continue during the 
The second list contains varieties that should €ar ] mont ) ls 0 f the year, when Orchid bloom 
succeed the first series, and this latter list j j a scarce< p or cutting they are invaluable, 
includes varieties that have been grown out- t ‘j^ ir brilliant colours showing to gw* 1 
doors for many years. The object in making a( j vanta ge under artificial light. From no* 
the soil in your garden less heavy is to ensure unti j ^ flowers open the plants must be 
the plants passing through the winter success- p i aC€ d in such a position that they get all the 
fully. Plants in heavy soil are sometimes 6Unfi hine and light possible. Under such eon- 
saved by inserting a fork under the old ditions, if the plants are healthy, strong 
clumps after flowering, and slightly raising flow€r g p j k€s result. . 

them above the garden level. In this w ay It mugfc not forgotten that under such 
they pass through our trying winter season treatmen t ^ devseribed above the compost 
unharmed. very B00n gets dry. The plants mujt » 

October, or semi early sorts. —Free- thoroughly examined once a day, and any 
dom, rosy-purple, feet; Hownrd H. Crane, found dry should be dipped in a pail of clean 
chestnut, shaded orange, 4 feet; Perle rainwater. On bright days freely 6yringe them 
Chatillionaise, creamy-white, 4 feet; J. overhead two or three times. A temperature 
Bannister, lemon yellow and copper, sport 0 f 60 degs. by night during the growing sea- 
from the last named ; L’Argentuillais, deep 60n j s quite high enough. So long as the 

chestnut, 3 feet; Leslie, buttercup-yellow, atmosphere is kept moist and plenty of fresh 

flowers from late August till November, air admitted these plants are perfectly happy- 
2A feet; Mrs. W. A. Hobbs, rose and car- 60 on as the flower-spikes are 

mine, feet; Perle Rose, pearl -pink, 2 feet; Advanced, syringing should be stopped, but on 
Betty Spark, clear rosy pink, 3 feet; White no Accountallow the roots to want for water. 
Quintus, white, 3 feet; Cranford Pink, pink, During dull days the flowers take a confer- 
3 feet; and La Neva, white, 2* feet. a bJ e time to open, but any forcing should be 

Late October and November sorts.— avoided, or the plants will be liable to start 

Source d’Or, terra cotta, 3 feet; Soeur into growth again. Do not allow the fl°*^ 4 

Melanie, white (hybrid pompon), feet; to remain on too long after they have opened. 
President, rosy-carmine (pompon), 3 feet; arid for the plants’ future welfare they » 
Wm. Sabey, canary-yellow (pompon), 2\ feet; best cut. Afterwards remove them to * Jig 

Empress of China (syn. Cottage Pink),' position in a cool, airy house, and water on 

bluish-pink (very old-fashioned); Julie to prevent shrivelling. Admit plenty of 
Lagravere. dark crimson, late ; Lizzie air when the outside conditions are WJ®* 

Adcock, rich yellow ; La Triomphant, pink able, thereby allowing them to have ufc- 

and white; Yellow La Triomphant, yellow well-earned rest. -v 

(sport from last named); Ladysmith, rose- The varieties which are mostly met wit 
pink (single), fine bush; Caprice du are anceps and autumnalifi, of the ion* 

Printemps, deep rosy-pink ; and Kathleen species there being many varieties of Pf : ‘- 
Thompson, chestnut and gold. F n Lmnin • 


feet; arid for the plants’ future welfare the 
I feet; best cut. Afterwards remove them toa g 
Pink), position in a cool, airy house, and wateror j 
Julie to prevent shrivelling. Admit plenty of 
Lizzie air when the outside conditions are wo 
, pink able, thereby allowing them to have UK 
yellow well-earned rest. -.v 

, rose- The varieties which are mostly met 
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BERBERIS GUIMPELI. 

Tfff Berberries may be divided into two sec- 
!:■ tioM-thoae with compound leaves, which are 
popularly termed Ash Berries, or Mahonias, 
and those with simple foliage. These latter 
may again be 6ub-divided into evergreen and 
4 ho- deciduous kinds, a good example of the 

f, , , former being B. Darwin i, w hile of those that 

Jose their leaves in winter the best known is 
the Common Barberry (B. vulgaris), a very 
pretty shrub when the branches are freely 
studded with their drooping clusters of yellow 
blossoms, and still more showy when these 
floKere are succeeded by bright scarlet, seal- 1 
iflg-wax like, oblong shaped berries. Bor- j 


Laurel of the United States (Kalmia Iati- 
folia). K. glauca is of a somewhat upright 
growth, which reaches a height of 1 foot or a 
1 little more, the oblong-shaped leaves, about 
I * * nc h l«ngth, being bright green on the 
| upper surface, but glaucous beneath. This 
Kalmia is not vigorous enough to hold its own 
in a mixed border of shrubs or in similar 
' positions, but succeeds best in a peaty com- 
I post, or where the soil consists principally of 
vegetable matter, and which is not, even 
i , nn 8 summer, very dry. Such conditions 
j also suit Ledums, many Heaths, Cassiope, 
some of the Andromedas, and others. Like 
j all the members of the genus, this Kalmia is 
a native of North America, and was intro¬ 
duced about the middle of the last century. 
The next to flower is 


is said to reach a height of 15 feet to 20 feet, 
is here more often 6 feet or 8 feet high, and 
remarkably handsome when in flower. It 
does not bloom till most of the Rhododen¬ 
drons and Azaleas arc past their best. Of 
this there is a dwarf variety (myrtifolia), 
which is of more compact habit and smaller 
in all its parts than the type. With regard to 
the 

Cultivation of the Mountain Laurel little 
need be said, as it succeeds under the same 
conditions ns the different Rhododendrons, 
and, like them, does well in soil of a peaty 
nature, provided it does not get too dry. As 
with Rhododendrons, however, this Kalmia 
often flourishes in a stiff loamy soil. Where 
the soil is of too stiff and adhesive a nature 
' iflueh can be done by mixing with it a 



Berberis Guimpeli. From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers ’ garden at Haslemere. 


font h ’ which we fi ^ ,rc to-day. bc- 

orlm 6 r me * ?Ct,on as B - vulgaris. Its 
2 ;l CCOrd , ln S 10 th « K * w list, seems to be 
Sliruta ” ’• v ‘/ €rea * *n “Catalogue of 
Vilmtrin V t T € co i Iection of Mona. M. L. de 
is j,;. ’ a Barres, its native country 

XV\* 0Hh Am « rica - ln “Cycle. 

find th.t^ nCan . Hortl culture ” (Bailey) 
B. eineniilf ^ 18 conwdcred synonymous with 

u . kalmias. 

Pictures^m day * 0 * Ma >’- orw of the brightest 

covered is then thickly 

pmk eoloared ltS flo harmin ^T bri 8 ht * purplish- 
shrub whir.), * ® 0W€rs - It is a beautiful 
should bli I8 , aot 8 rown half eo much as it 
quite difff’ro, ? t 8 beautiful, though 

nt from the commoner Mobntain 

Digitized by ^ T Q( 


K. ANQU8TIFOLIA, a little upright shrub, 
reaching a height of 1 yard or so. Each leaf 
of this is about 1£ inches in length and three- 
quarters of an inch broad, usually light green 
above hnd pale beneath ; but in this respect 
there is a certain amount of variety to be 
found among them. The flowers are not 
more than half the size of and much deeper 
in colour than those of the Mountain Laurel, 
while there are also some very deep-tinted 
forms, the richest being known as rubra and 
superba. Beside© these there is also a very 
dwarf variety (nana), which i© valuable as a 
small rockwork shrub, or for associating with 
Heaths or similar subjects. The third to 
mention is the Mountain Laurel, 

K. latifolia, an evergreen 6hrub, which, 
from its 6ize and cultural requirements, is 
fitted to associate with the Rhododendrons 
and similar subjects. This species, which in 
soraf oXthe shady ravines of North America 




quantity of leaf-mould. In chalky soils it is 
use.ess to expect success in the cultivation of 
the different Kalmias. X. latifolia is often 
used for flowering under glass, and there is 
no reason why the smaller-growing kinds 

T h L U < ?L n - 0t n e US€ , d for t,ie 6ame purpose. 
Like their allies, the dense fibrous character 
of their roots is a great advantage when they 
are needed for forcing, as they can be lifted 
and potted without injury. They must not 
however, be forced too hard, otherwise the 
display will be but 6inall. In a general way 
those Kalmias may bo increased by seeds 
which should be sown in moist, peaty 6oil. As 
they are very minute, a good plan is to sow 
them in pots or pans and shelter them in a 
frame during their earlier stages, otherwise 
they are apt bo die off should the weather be 
exceptionally wet or very hot auddbyil iTOfT 
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FRUIT. 

THE NEGLECT OF FRUIT IN SMALL 
GARDENS.. 

In occasional peeps at country gardens of 
medium size, in connection, that is, with 
houses a little above the cottage type, one is 
struck with the very small portion devoted to 
fruit, and where a few trees exist they are 
often practically valueless owing to the fact 
that either they are unsuitable for the pur¬ 
pose or have been so long neglected us to be 
incapable of producing fruit of fair quality. 
What is the use, for instance, of keeping old 
standard Fears producing only small, hard 
fruit that never ripeno, or standard Flume 
and, Cherries from which the owner may 
gather an ocasional crop if he cares to go to 
the expense of protecting from birds? There 
are some good varieties of Apples in many of 
these gardens, but the trees are often in a 
deplorable condition- either far too thick or 
in a partial state of decay, and the fruit, con¬ 
sequently. much below its true form alike in 
size and quality. I supposeby-and-bye owners 
will realise the worth of bush and cordon 
trees, and the advisability of planting them, 
but the oft-repeated advice seems a long time 
bearing fruit. The fact that in most cases 
such gardens are of very fair size, quite suf¬ 
ficient to provide for the wants of the family, 
should enable a small part to be set aside for 
the fruit so as not to interfere with the 
vegetable quarter, and to this might be con¬ 
signed the various bush fruits, as well ns the 
Apples, as the latter are acquired. It is 
better to keep Goose berries and Currants 
within bounds ; just sufficient annual pruning 
to ensure free picking and fruit of good size 
and quality. Down the centre, between the 
rows, a row of different flowers might be 
planted to furnish in their respective seasons 
a supply for the house. DalTodi»s, Doroni- 
eums, Spanish Iris, Pyrethrums (single), 
Pinks, Stocks, Asters, etc., are a few things 
suitable for the purpose. The soil through 
the centre should be broken up deeply, and 
care exercised in treading when pruning the 
bushes or picking fruit from the same. 1 
think any little extra expense and trouble to 
provide a supply of fruit for the family are 
well repaid alike from ft health and an econo¬ 
mical standpoint, and there are very few 
homes where flowers are not welcome. A 
special point in the selection of Apples is to 
avoid planting several varieties of any parti¬ 
cular season ; rather choose the best in early, 
mid-season, and late. It is far better to have 
a supply from September to the following 
March than a glut at any one particular time. 
I noted earlier that the planting of Pears, 
Plums, and Cherries in gardens under con¬ 
sideration was hardly advisable, and this is 
certainly so from a profitable standpoint, 
although if required for home consumption a 
few might be tried as cordons, the necessary 
protection under such conditions being so 
much more easily effected. Plums like Czar 
and Victoria are'specially valuable when the 
w ants of a large family have to be considered. 

E. B. S, 


SHY VINES ON TIIE LONG ROD 
PRINCIPLE. 

Phis mode of pruning and training Vines is 
almost out of date, the spur system having 
taken its place, and yet there are certain 
varieties of Vines at the present time voted 
J IV w hich might, and would, soon redeem 
their character if treated upon this principle, 
especially in short-roofed houses. When 
gardeners of the past generation wished for 
extra large bunches of Grapes they invariably 
cut down an old rod and trained up one or 
moce young canes, whilst others who followed 
up this semi-extension system cut out all the 
oldest rods annually and allowed others of 
the preceding rear to take their places. In 
some houses where the run of rafter exceeded 
20 feet, a certain number were allowed two 
and three years’ grace in order to keep the 
whole of the trellis covered with foliage and 
fruit, but it is questionable if the weight of 
v ’ that now obtained 

sle 



from spur-pruned Vines as grown in modern 
houses. 

This question of weight against weight, 
however, matters little, as I do not advocate 
a general return to a system so liable to lie 
abused by overcrowding, but having noticed 
that some varieties are most prolific on young 
canes, and almost, if not positively, barren 
upon old, hard-spurred rods which have 
carried full crops in the preceding year, it 
has occurred to me that disappointment might 
often be avoided by adopting this mode of 
management. The tone and vigour of old 
Vines would lie greatly improved by the de¬ 
velopment of young wood and foliage, the 
Grapes would attain their best 6ize and 
colour, and when cut the lower parts of the 
rods might be divested of their spurs, or, 
being superfluous, they might be cut out 
altogether immediately after the fall of the 
leaf in the autumn. All Vines fruit well on 
the long-rod system, hut some, although they 
break strongly, too strongly from hard- 
pruned spurs, do not show a bunch on their 
whole length, or if they do make an effort the 
abortion invariably runs out into a tendril. 
Immature wood, some may say, is at the 
bottom of the mischief, but this is not my 
definition, for whilst admitting the import¬ 
ance of getting the wcod ripe, I can adduce 
instances of Vines started in December, with 
the spring and summer before them, proving 
perfectly barren the following season. Being 
very strong growers, and possibly cramped 
for room, the buds near the base of each 
shoot are imperfectly formed, whilst the 
fourth or fifth mav contain all the elements of 
a large and perfect cluster; but then the 
knife comes in. all sorts and sizes must be 
pruned alike, the bunch-bearing buds go to 
the fire, the incipient buds .produce gross 
shoots, but they are fruitless, llainburghs. 
Muscats, and the majority of varieties, will 
stand this close-home pruning, but when we 
find ourselves dealing with the old Barba- 
rossa, Buekland Sweetwater, Duke of 
Buccleuch, Gros Maroc, and some others, we 
may be gainers bv keeping our knives in the 
sheaths and harking back to the old system 
adopted by our forefathers. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach leaves unhealthy (J. Bond).— The 
leaves have been attacked by one of the “shot 
hole” fungi (Cercospora cii cnmcissa), a com¬ 
mon pest in orchard houses. Pick off and 
burn the affected leaves, and collect and burn 
any leaves that full. It would also be well 
to remove the surface soil to the depth of 
an inch to make sure that no spores are left 
anywhere near the trees. As soon as the new 
leaves begin to expand, spray the tree w ith an 
ammoniocnl solution of carfxmate of copper 
made as follows: Take 1 oz. of carbonate 
of copper and make it into a thin paste with 
a little water ; then add slowly 11 pints of the 
strongest ammonia. When all the copper 
carbonate is dissolved a clear blue liquid 
should result. Dilute this with 9 gallons of 
water and spray the trees three times, or 
ofteuer if necessary, at intervals of a week. 

Pear-trees not fruiting. -Will you please in¬ 
form me the best way to c.*iu*c Pear-trees to fruit? 
They were planted four years ago, when they were 
about two years old. Two of them out of seven had 
two l'eare each on them last year. This year they 
have none. They are very healthy, stems and 
branches perfectly smooth and clean, and make a lot 
of wood. They face east, and are nailed to a creo- 
soted boarding, 5 feet high ; soil deep, heavy loam. 

I note in your issue of 25th inst. an article on “ Pear- 
trees not fruiting.” which seems to correspond with 
my trees, except that mine do not blo c som. If you 
think so. then you need not trouble to reply more 
fully than is necessary.—J. D. D. 

[The fact of your Pear-trees being in sueli 
a vigorous state of health, and of their fail¬ 
ing to produce fruit, proves that they eland in 
need of being lifted and transplanted next 
autumn. If this is carefully done, and the 
strong roots shortened back somewhat, and 
then relaid out with the less-sized and 
fibrous roots in a nearly horizontal position, 
it will administer the needful check and in¬ 
duce the formation of fruit-buds another 
season. Seeing the staple is heavy, and of 
good depth, a fair quantity of old plaster or 
crushed mortar rubbish may with advantage 
be intermixed with it before the replanting 


of the trees takes place. This will tend to 
check exuberant growth, and cause such as ia 
made to be much firmer in texture. In tk 
meantime, 6ummer-prune the trees, say early 
in July, and again when necessary during 
August, cutting back all growths not required 
for the extension of the trees both in a 
vertical and horizontal direction, to four 
leaves to form spurs in the first instance, and 
to one leaf only at the second pruning. The 
lifting can be done early in November.] 
Cropping a Peach-tree.-A Peach-tree, lo fwt 
each way, m a cokl-hou*c, has about & full crop- 
100 —on the tree. The fruit, however, is unevenly dis¬ 
tributed-thick in plarcs and then areas with no 
fruit. How should I thin out? I want, of courw, 
as good a crop as I can get, and shall not have a 
full crop if I thin further. Some of the shoots h»v« 
three and four Peaches on them. There are mildew- 
spots on tioroe of the fruit. What is the best remedy 
for this? Your early and vaJuad information will 
greatly oblige.— East Anglian. 

[The number of fruits mentioned would not 
form an excessive crop for a tree covering an 
area of trellising equal to 10 feet square, as 
most cultivators, unless extra fine fruits are 
required for any particular purpose, gener¬ 
ally leave one fruit to every square foot of 
truining space covered by the branches of 
Peach-trees. Care is, however, taken, when 
performing the final thinning, to see that the 
fruits are evenly distributed, and it is the 
invariable rule to leave not more than one on 
a shoot. If this number is exceeded the 
fruits, when fully developed, are, ns a result, 
but mediocre in size, the shoots being unable 
to support and allow of two or more attaining 
the dimensions that a single specimen would 
do. There is, therefore, no alternative but to 
thin the numbers of the fruits down to one on 
every 6hoot carrying tw o, and to two in every 
instance where three and four are present on 
a shoot. What you w ill lose in point of num¬ 
bers w ill be more than compensated for in 
regard to an increase of size and enhance¬ 
ment of quality in the remainder of the fruits 
when they ripen, and you will, in fact, be the 
gainer in the long run. With regard to the 
mildew attack, you cannot, if the fruits are 
of any size, make use of anything other than 
flowers of sulphur, which should be dusted 
over the infested fruits after the latter have 
been moistened by syringing them with clean, 
cold water. In the course of a few days the 
sulphur may be washed off by vigorously 
spraying the trees.] 

Sand for Muscat Crapes.-Those who 
have to deal with a heavy and consequently 
moisture-retaining 6oil in which Muscat 
Grapes are grow ing know well that this is not 
the beet kind of material to produce the 
finest crops of well-finished bunches of 
Grapes. This variety is more partial to soil 
that approaches sand than any kind of Grape 
that I know. Therefore, for the better and 
easier cultivation of Muscat Grapes, light soil 
is to be preferred to that which is heavy and 
retentive of moisture in which the roots are 
not nearly so active, therefore do not aesimi- 
late nearly so much moisture. When heavy 
borders are constantly deluged with water 
the soil becomes sour, the roots do not work 
freely, and the foliage is liable to be scorched 
by sudden bursts of strong sunshine. I have 
to deal with a heavy class of soil from which 
the fibre quickly decays, leaving the remain 
a mass of inert matter, unless charcoal or 
old lime rubble is freely mixed with it. I 
have lately been in the habit, when renewing 
the surface of the border early in spring, to 
add next to the roots on the old border a 
covering of sharp silver sand a quarter of an 
incli thick, or clean grit from the roadside 
will do. Over this some soil is laid, and a 
mulching of p-artly decayed horse manure- 
Again, when the border inside is watered 
after the bunches are thinned and the berries 
swelling freely, another sprinkling of sand » 
applied, first removing the mulching so ns to 
get the sand on the surface of the soil to 

which the roots should be encouraged to find 

their way. The increase in the number of 
roots, and the manifest improvement m 
foliage and general appearance, warrant me 
in saying that Muscat Vines are partial to 
gritty matter for their roots to ramble in, nod 
as it tends to make the soil more porou*, 
extra assbUtinoe can be given to the roots in 
the ehtp* of nt intent*.— M. 
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a little and often rather than a heavy dress¬ 
ing at one time. This is best done in showery 
weather, and is all that is necessary except 
to keep the surface well stirred with a hoe 
through the summer. 

When the growth is finished, about the end 
of October or early in November, the leaves 
i ne roots may then 


rumps FOR WINTER AND SPRING growTh is ne^r at a , 
USE. X us© f or the purpose 

As b rule there is no great difficulty in 6ecur- an( *. devoid of any 
ing a good supply of Turnips for winter use. during the past ten v 
Breadths of sufficient area to meet the de- severe frost have beer 
manda in each individual case are sown from wor ^h mentioning. Ti 
die middle of July to the middle or end of 60 V€ . r y raan y ways th 
August. If the weather is favourable growth a '^ time of year c 
ie quick, and if this is further accelerated by ventenoe, to say the 
occasionally dusting the 6oil with soot, and he the case if se< 

bv sprinkling a little guano between the rows at the Periods named, 
when rain seems imminent, the roots attain K°n devoted to the c 
tgood size ere winter seta in. So long as the £!7 en *° . ^h°6e raised 
weather remains open they may be left w here varieties I use 

grown, but if there are indications that a | p^ en 'hopp^d Stone, I 
spell of frost is at hand they should at once hall. Another excelle 
U? pulled and clamped like Potatoes. Some as t° r ear v eowi 

growers do not care to run any risk in the_ 

matter, 60 pull and store the roots at the . 

latter end of November or early in December. bHAKALL 

Turnips so grown and stored keep well (Prize Cob 

enough all through the early part of the Sow the seed in a rich 
winter and until the turn of the year, when 1 foot apart, and thin 
they begin to deteriorate both in quality of apart, that is, if a stoc 


will begin to turn yellow. — 
be taken up, and all roots trimmed so that 
they will go into a 12-inch pot, or a box of a 
similar depth may be used. A 12-inch pot will 
hold about twenty crowns. The w hole stock 
intended for forcing may be taken up and 
potted or boxed at once, and brought into 
heat as required for use. It is better to bring 
it on gently at first until it has nicely started, 
say 1 inch, a6 it comes stronger. I prefer 
pots, as they are cleaner, sweeter, and not 
so unsightly when in the greenhouse. I 
always use the pots that have grown 
Tomatoes in summer, and the 6ame soil, too, 
when put through an inch sieve, does very 
well to shake down amongst the crowns 
when potting. The pots being all of one size, 
I turn one pot upside down upon the other and 
put under the greenhouse stage. In this wav 
they do not occupy the room wanted for 
other plants. It is not absolutely necessary 
to have a greenhouse in which to force Sea- 
kale, as it can be brought on in a warm 
cellar or any out building where there is any 
warmth. It may also be cut twice, and if 
brought on gently the second time it will 
produce some useful stuff. It should then be 
thrown away, but if only cut once it may be 
planted out again and given a year’s rest, and 
then be forced again. I prefer to cut twice 
and then throw away, and depend upon 
young plants, which are more satisfactory. 
The accompanying illustration shows a pot of 
strong crowds ready for cutting grown 
exactly on these lines. 

Belle Vue , Barnsley. A. Weatherill. 


Seakale forced in a pot. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. F. Weatherill , The Gardens , Belle Vue, Barnsley. 


fie<>h ami flavour, and finally become useless, 
fuere is therefore a long interval before 
turnips are again available unless there are 
pits or frames in which an early and quickly- 
roaturing variety can be forced, or otherwise 
to precaution is taken to make some late 
sowing in the autumn for the purpose of 
•applying roots during the first three months 
the year. Of course, mere is the risk of 
FJ severe weather setting in and spoiling 
w crop, but in nine cases out of ten they 
pass through the winter uninjured, in fact, 
> J a ^ e ^arly always growing, and by the 
* . ta€ .v ar « required the roots are very 
€r and juicy, and ouite larcp enough for 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


BOOKS. 


Outdoor seed sowing.— The rain which 
has been so general has made seed sowing of 
all descriptions in the open ground quite 
easy. The rain has been fairly warm, and 
the temperature of the soil and moisture are 
very favourable to germination. Sowing the 
seeds thinly in broad shallow drills enables 
the 6eedlinge to grow rapidly and strong, 
hence by a little extra care so very much is 
gained later. Spinach, Turnips, Chicory, 
Endive, Lettuces, Winter Cabbage, Savoys, 
Coleworts, with Rndishes may be got in at 
once with every prospect of their making 
quick growth. If still there be places where 
the soil is dry certainly give the drills a 
liberal soaking just before sowing the 6eeds, 
and cover up with fine dry soil, which should 
not be watered lest it bake hard, but rather 
be shaded by giving it a thin coat of the 
grass cuttings from a lawn-mower, as by the 
time seeds have germinated that is withering 
up. Those who have seed© in hand are 
favoured, as they may sow at once, whereas 
those who have not may lose some three or 
four days at a critical time. Leaving seed- 
getting till the last moment is a hand to- 
inouth policy not good in gardening.—A. D. 

Protecting Potatoes. -Where first early 
varieties have been planted on a warm border 
the special object necessarily was to secure 
very early growth and tubers. It may not be 
needful to furnish such breadths with any 
protection from frost, but the risk i© too 
great, and either there should be erected 
over the breadth, and some 2 feet from the 
ground, a rough framework over which mats 
or other good coverings can be enst at night, 
or there should be at hand plenty of dry litter 
or Fern for covering, although that is less 
satisfactory, and if it becomes wet is rather 
a danger than a protection. But w here early- 
sprouted tubers were planted in the open 
quarters, overhead protection with mats is 
not possible, and it is but a very temporary 
protection to heap over early growths fine dry 
soil, as that is effective only for a few days 
at the best. That is a case in which a thick 
sprinkling of Fern or strawy litter is helpful 
for a week or so, but the tender tops, if un¬ 
harmed, will grow through that. Planting 
early Potatoes, well sprouted, quiie early 
always entails much risk. If a breadth when 
several inches in height gets cut down by late 
frost there is no hope it will recover and pro¬ 
duce a fair crop.—A. D. 

Lettuce La Petite Noire. —I wonder if the 
Lettuce described in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated is identical with 
the small Cabbage Lettuce grown in French 
gardens in such quantity at the present time. 
A good many years ago I worked in Paris 
and had the opportunity of seeing the 
French maraicher at work, and on my re¬ 
turn to this country I had the idea of grow¬ 
ing this Lettuce. It happened that in an 
English catalogue I saw this variety offered. 

T got some seed and grew some, but the damp 
punished them so that I came to the con¬ 
clusion that this Lettuce was not suited for 
this country. From that day to this I have 
never seen mention made of i-t, either in 
any list of in any gardening paper. A well- 
known English firm offers seed of all the kinds 
in use in French market gardens, but I find 
no mention of La Petite Noire.—J. Corn- 
hill. 

Spinach Beet. — Though what may be 
termed a catch crop, this is worth room in 
all gardens where there is a demand for 
Spinach for colouring, or as a vegetable. Of 
course, though a Beet, its root is not the 
edible portion, but its leafage, and this, 
though somewhat inferior to the best summer 
Spinach, is an excellent substitute. To get 
the best leafage the plants should have ample 
room-15 inches to 18 inches between the 
rows, and be thinned to half that distance in 
the row. The land should be well manured 
and deeply dug. For late summer supplies, 
say July and August or September, a period 
of the year the Summer Spinach fails in dry, 
hot weather, sow in May, and for winter use 
in July and August, and thin early to get as 
strong plants as possible.—F. 


“SWEET VIOLETS AND THEIR 
CULTURE.”* 

The Violet in garden or literature is ever 
popular, and the fact that the above-named 
treatise has reached its third edition is the 
best proof, perhaps, that the book, modest 
as it is, has met a want. If, however, we have 
a fault to find, it is that it is too modest, 
or, rather, shall wc say that fuller cultural 
details would have been much more wel¬ 
come. What this modest little booklet con¬ 
tains is eminently practical and useful, and 
what has been left unsaid is probably due 
to a misconception of how much—or how 
little—the amateur gardener knows of such 
things. Just as the small, unconsidered 
trifles are those which tend to make “home” 
in our everyday life, so do the little things— | 
those minor details the gardener knows so 
well and practises daily without thought, 
and which the amateur or beginner knows 
not of and is so eager to grasp—go to render 
booklets of the kind we have in mind of the 
highest possible value. The author of 
“Sweet Violets” is an eminently practical 
ardener, and in assuming that his readers 
now so much and that little need be sa : d, 
he has fallen into a common error. In¬ 
stances of this are frequent, though one or i 
two will suffice. At page 13 occurs a para¬ 
graph on “ Feeding the Plants,” and a cer¬ 
tain artificially-compounded manure is re¬ 
commended, but as to how much should be 
given, or when, or how often, nothing is 
said. In prescribing for hie patients a 
doctor directs, not only what the dose should 
l>e, but how often it should be taken ; and 
a garden-book writer should do the same, 
if t.he book is to be of real servee. 
Precisely the same thing occure under , 
“Enemies,” at page 16, and there are others. 
The weakest point of all is the author’s com¬ 
plete silence on diseases, not a word being 
said on the subject. Good advice is given 
as to “ arranging cut bloom ” and sending 
the flowers by post. “Propagating and j 
Planting,” “Frame Culture,” and “Culture 
in Pots and Boxes,” also receive a fair 
amount of attention. The omission of that 
prince of single Violets, La France, from 
the short list given is rather curious in any 
“ revised ” edition on this subject. Comte 
de Brazza, page 15, is wrongly given as 
Comte de Brassa. This little book, ob¬ 
viously intended Tot the amateur, is open to 
much improvement on the lines indicated 
without greatly increasing its present number 
of pages or its sixpenny price. 

LAW AND CU8TOM. 

Removal Of Stile (Constant Reader).— The 
question is not whether the fence is on your 
boundary, but whether it is actually on your 
land, and whether it belongs to you or your 
neighbour. If the fence belongs to your 
neighbour then the ditch or depression on 
your side probably also belongs to him, and 
in that ease there is no doubt that he i6 
entitled to put the post in the ground where 
he has put it. You talk about your ditch, but 
I feel sure that you are mistaken in regard 
to this, because when a man plants a hedge at 
the boundary of his land he always plants it 
a little way inside his boundary, and he pro¬ 
ceeds to do this by cutting a ditch up to the j 
very edge of his land and throwing the soil 
upon his own side to make a bank along 
which to plant his hedge. It, therefore, 
seems clear to me that that is what the 
original owner of your neighbour’s land did, 
and, therefore, it looks ns though the ditch 
does not belong to you at all, and I should 
therefore advise you to look further into the 
claim of ownership you are making in respect 
of it.— Barrister. 

Right to have reference returned (C. 0 .). 
—If you handed to your employer a reference 
which was not specially addre.ssed to him it 
remains your property, and he ought to re¬ 
turn it to you. I cannot understand an em¬ 
ployer refusing to let his .man have a refer¬ 
ence back unless, of course, it was, as I say, 

• "Sweet Violet*.' by Richard Parker. Published by 
Messrs. Mitchell & Co , 1Fir«t Sussex Gazette, Horr ham. 


a private matter. If he refuses to return it 
to you I am afraid it will be a difficult aud 
expensive matter to compel him to do so, and 
the best course for you w r ould be to write to 
the man who gave you the reference and 
ask him to repeat it.— Barrister. 

Cardener’s wages (Inquirer obser¬ 
vations on the payment of wages during ill- 
ness apply to all contracts of eniploymen:, 
whether they affect gardeners or domestic 
servants, or workmen. In your case it dots 
not appear that your employers have refused 
to pay. You do not even say whether vou 
have applied for the wages. 'You say that 
some members of your family have been, and 
still are, doing most of your work, and \ou 
yourself are doing the rest. What, then, is 
your trouble? Go and ask for your wages. 

It will 6urely be time enough to take legal 
advice when they are refused.-B arrister. 
Contracting out of Compensation A :t 

(Compensation).—A contract whereby the 
workman relinquishes his right to compensv 
tion under the Act becomes invalid unless it 
is under a scheme approved by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies. I am afraid it won! I 
not be of any use, therefore, for the old aan 
to sign any such document, and the only 
course open to you, as far as I can see, istu 
trust to the man’s honour not to bring any - 
action against you. The danger of that i 
course, however, apart from the old man him¬ 
self, would be that if he were killed his de*/| 
pendents might claim compensation against 
you. I think, on the whole, if I were yon I J 
would see the insurance company again and I 
try to fix thiugs up with them tomehow.-H 
Barrister. 

Notice required to be given by head 
gardener (Reader ).—It depen ! 
upon the agreement made between 
plover and yourself when the contract of 
service was entered into. If it was to b? . 
governed by any particular notice on 
side, well, and good; if not, then it will 
governed by custom. I have never heard of 
a custom to the effect that a head gardener • | 
is only entitled to a week’s notice; and. ti 
default of proof of custom to that effect, 
you are entitled to l>e treated reasonably. t 
It would be unreasonable to give less tha*A 
a month’s notice, and as the cottage to live m 
is part of the payment, that would not have 
to be given up until the service noti 
pires.— Barrister. 

Relaying of drain.— if the local authority 
consider it necessary they are entitled, under | 
the provisions of the P ublic Health Act, w 
have the drain relaid through your premises, 
but provision is made for compensation to 
paid in respect of any damage done by wop 
carrying out of this work. My experience fit 
such matters is that there is very little satis¬ 
faction to be derived from quarreling wit 
local authority on a matter of this kind, i 
best plan would be to see their surveyor or 
engineer and arrange for him to go an m 
sped the place, and go quietly and fair v in o 
all the circumstances. Officials of Kw 
authorities are never anxious to go out oi 
their w av to provoke quarrels with resi eiu • 
and I have every hope that if you adopt u 
persuasive course you will get over your i 
culty somehow.—B arrister. 

Nuisance by neighbour’s t 

who keep animals must so keep them 
they arc not a nuisance to their neigh i -• 
You must take up a firm attitude on w 
matter and tell your neighbour that. 
the nuisance is stopped you will be ohug 
sue him for damages and for an injun 
to restrain him from allowing the musa » 
continue. If all you say is oojrect 6 v , 
think that it ia a matter which the P 
might very well take up. ^ou 
legal remedy available, and you nius 
any account do any harm to the-dog, 
will put yourself in the wrong altegetuer. 
Barrister. ______ 

Index and Binding Cases g* 

—The Index to l dlumc A XXIII. of Gabd ^ 

travel) is now ready (thrice S d., post 

Binding Coe for the (fc*** 

U. 6d. % by post Is. M.). The Index and Bind 

be obtained from any,newsagent, or 

17, Furnival Street , London, jf.C. Vjf*- { 

the price oj the Index and Bxndxng u **» r" 4 

Original frpm 4 
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AQUARJA 


shape. The floor of the house should consist 
of the ground itself. If ihe place is at all 
damp some gravel or earth should be placed 
within to a depth of several inches. This, 
well beaten down, forms the best kind of floor 
it is passible to have. If there is any danger 
from rats, fine mesh wire-netting should be 
stretched across the floor. It is a good plan 
to bury it in the earth or gravel. 

One half of the front of the house is 
boarded, while the remaining half is wire- 
netted, over which a sliding shutter can be 
drawn. In the house on the left the shutter 
is 6ecn closed, and in the one oil the right it 
is open. During warm weather the chickens 
are all the better and stronger if they are 
given plenty of fresh air; thus it is a good 
plan at such a time to leave the shutter 
partly or entirely open. Above the shutter 
there is a hinged board running the entire 
length, which provides the necessary fresh 
air when the shutter is closed. Fresh air is 
an extremely important factor towards suc- 


POULTRY, 


^ FUNGUS ON GOLD FISH, 

kityg* (Reply to “Anon.”) 

- IVhebe ihe rays of the sun fall directly upon 
an aquarium, not only is the growth of con- 
I&.sva fcrrae encouraged upon the inside of the 
glass, but the temperature of the water is 
raised too high for the health of the inmates. 
The average temperature of an aquarium 
I ftruiif should be about 00 degs. Hard spring water 
Rona’k. *• m y injurious. Changing the water 
2 ^ 1 ,.; frequently is another great mistake, as an 
iquarium properly eared for and arranged j 
! rarely Deeds a change of water, only so 

• v.J, rouch added from time to time as is needed | 
• ir ^ k ki make up for evaporation. You should have 
. cone clean river-sand at the bottom of Die 
’ , ** globe in addition to the stones ; in this should 
~ J be planted 6ome suitable water weeds (not 
Watercress), the roots of which can be tied to [ 
s atone to keep them in position. You must } 
be careful to give your Goldfish no more food 
^ Iban they can consume at one feed, or much j 
L ' : "' will be wasted, and become injurious at the ' 


A “ HALF-WAY ” HOUSE FOR 
I CHICKENS, 

j The age when chickens can be taken away 
from the hen, or when they can dispense 
with artificial heat, depends very largely on 
the variety, the rate at which they have de- 
veloped, and the prevailing weather. When- 
! ever it occurs a “half-way ■’ house should be 
provided for their accommodation, for they 
are too large to remain in the coop or 
| brooder, and they are too young to be placed 
j in an ordinary-sized house. It is a great mis¬ 
take to allow chickens to continue living in 
| their brooder, for it is too low to permit of 
good ventilation, and over-crowding is very 
likely to take place. A small house should 
therefore be provided for them, and it is such 
a house that I want briefly to describe. 

In the accompanying illustration a general 
idea of a very excellent form I have used for 
many years may be gained. Two houses are 
made quite similar to one anoiher, save that j 
the doors and trap doors are at different I 


be not less than f inch thick, with frame¬ 
work wood measuring 2 inches by I.J. inches. 
It is an excellent plan, and one that adds 
greatly to the comfort of the chickens, to 
cover the house wiih thick brown paper or 
unbleached calico. The outside should be 
tarred, and while still wet some sheets of 
thick brown paper or calico laid on, then two 
more coats of tar. The paper or calico be¬ 
comes almost a part, of the wood, and assists 
in maintaining a very even temperature w ithin 
the house. 

The cost of the complete structure, in¬ 
cluding the covered run between the two 
houses, is comparatively small, amounting in 
round figures to£2. For each house there are 
needed just over a square of matchboarding 
and about 75 feet of quartering. For the 
covered run another 75 feet of quartering jg 
required. Allowing for 2^ squares of 
matchboarding at 10s. per square, 225 feet of 
quartering at 6s. per 100-foot run, and the 
necessary calico, screws, wire-netting, and 


SOCIETY. 


ihe greatest horticultural event of this or 
any other time is now a thing of the past 
yet the exhibition was scarcely closed when 
the above-named society resumed its time- 
honoured fortnightly gatherings, that hold 
on the above proving that even an Inter¬ 
national show, great as it was, had not in 
any sense exhausted the resources of British 
horticulture. Groups of plants and flowers 
were on every hand. Hardy flowers were in 
splendid condition. Sweet Peas have never 
been more superbly shown at any season of 
the year, those from Marks Tey being parti 
cularly worthy of this remark.' The Orchids 
would have done credit to a good show at 
any time, the table of these from Wesionbirt 
making a really fine display. Carnations, 
both border and perpetual kinds, were grand 
while the novelties placed before the Floral 
Committee for awards were sufficiently 
varied and interesting to make quite a goodly 
show. The facts, as stated, are a great 
tribute to the almost endless resources of 
British horticulture, and equally so to the 
untiring zeal and enthusiasm of its many 
patrons. J 

Sweet Peas. —These, as we have said, were 
superbly shown, the collection from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, grown at their 
trial grounds, Marks Tey, Essex, being liu’e 
short of a revelation. One looked in vain 
for a weak vase of flowers, or even a few de¬ 
fective blooms, and neither was forthcoming, 
which is saying much in a gathering em¬ 
bracing some seven or eight dozen vases. 

We were very much struck, too, by the 
sensible and generous method of staging 
adopted, and which, while of t|ie simplest 
character, displayed every spray of flowers 
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/I half-way house and slid Icy. 


xniora of the water. Finely-crushed ver- 
is the best food for these fish ; small 
*orms and a little raw lean meat, 
iredded fine, may be given now and then. 

. ew waler snails should always find a place 
In an a ^ u w*ura, as they feed upon the decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter and upon the confervoe 


u muucr unu upon me comervre 

^ -f'l 0 *b« rv rise collect upon the glass, 
me their eggs afford excellent food for the 
_ One of the mest suitable for the 


the weather, to enjoy the benefits of a 
covered-in run. A trap-door opens from 
each house into this covered space, so that 
a capital exercising ground is always avail¬ 
able without the birds venturing into the 
open at all. Too much sun is almost, if not 
quite, as bad as too little, hence a shelter of 
this description is useful during the summer 
months. 

Each house measures 6 feet by 4 feet, and 
is 4 feet 6 inches high in front, sloping down 
to 3 feet 6 inches at the back. The sloping 
roof is important in order that rain may 
drain away immediately. A low house 
answers excellently for chickens, since they 
sleep on the ground and do not perch. As a 
matter of fact, it is a great mistake to allow 
chickens to sleep upon narrow roosts until 
they are from three to four months old, for 
I when younger than this their breastbones are 
l merely muscle, and very easily put out of 


- m <Y>t suitable for the 
'luarium is PUuorbis corneus, a handsome, 

. ? 8nai ^ usually to be found in elow- 

a( l uar ium never does well 
. an itnal and vegetable world which 
i oonU^ properly balanced. It should 
ing v of oxygen-yield- 

Im Kas! t i ^ allisneria spiralis is one of 
7 v r thls P^P 0 ^- A piece of rock-salt 
Prevent!, € f a ^ Uanum * 6 recommended as a 

Tmlt 2 the Iun r- Th « ^ uantit y 

the barium C £ U r e ’ d€p<?nd on the si?e of 

should but a P 1€Ce th€ size of a hen’s 
uL en °ugh for, say, ten gallons of 
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to the best advantage. The vases, indeed, 
constituted perfect bouquets, easily and 
lightly arranged, and with as little formality 
as is possible in the exhibition arena. The 
flowers, too, played their part—whether in 
the direction of refinement, handsome ap¬ 
pearance, or the freedom with which they 
were borne on the stents. Some of the moie 
imposing kinds were Brunnette, Dobbie’s 
Scarlet, Thomas Stevenson, Dobbie’s True 
Lavender, Marks Toy (a remarkable bicolor). 
Lavender George Herbert, and that very re¬ 
markable now break Afterglow, which is a 
strangely fascinating mixture of electric- 
blue, violet, and rose. In a great array of 
flowers, the eye continually returned to this 
showy and quite unique variety. That this 
magnificent group merited and received the 
high award of a gold xnedal was a matter of 
surprise to none. Another very handsome 
exhibit of Sweet Peas came from Messrs. 
E. W. King and Co., Coggcshall, Essex, who, 
w ith excellent flowers and a decidedly artistic 
arrangement, produced one of the most at¬ 
tractive features of the meeting. Many fine 
varieties were in this group, the entire 
range of “Anglian” Sweet Peas, in blue, 
cream, crimson, pink, and orange, l>eing 
remarked, in addition to Melba, Afterglow, 
Mrs. Reginald Hill (lilac-lavender), and many 
others. Messrs. S. Bide and Sons, Farnham, 
also arranged some three dozen or so vases 
of excellent flowers. 


Carnations. - These, if not numerously dis¬ 
played, were represented by quality of the 
highest excellence, both in the ]>erpetua]- 
flowering and border sorts. In the former 
section Mr. H. Burnett, Guernsey, was in 
grand form, and probably nothing finer of 
its kind or more imposingly displayed has 
ever been staged. The entire lot, indeed, 
was representative of the highest cultural 
excellence, and as such took a leading place 
in the awards. Mrs. C. F. Raphael (of 
almost giant proportions), White Wonder, 
White Enchantress (both especially fine), 
Scarlet Glow (rich and vivid in colour), 
Mikado (the best of the heliotrope shades), 
R. F. Felton (liandsome and telling in a 
large lot), Marmion, and the yellow ground 
fancy Mandarin were some of the best in a 
really superb gathering. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, arranged some good vases 
of these flowers, Lady Alington, Princess 
Juliana, and Baroness de Brienen being 
some of the foremost in a very good collec¬ 
tion. ]n border Carnations Mr. C. Bliek, 
Warren Nurseries. Hayes, Kent, came well 
to the front with an excellent lot of flowers, 
two of these, Queen Mary and Attraction, 
receiving awards of merit. Queen Mary is 
a seedling from Lady Hermione, remarkable 
for its size and powerful fragrance. In this 
latter respect it is probably unique. Attrac¬ 
tion is a flower of the purest white, large, 
shapely, and liandsome to a degTee. Donald 
MacDonald, Leslie, Bombadter, ami Thomas 
A’Becket were superb among the yellow 
fancies, while Salome (a mauve fancy with 
rosy markings) appeared a general favourite. 
Mr. Janies Douglas, Bookham, Surrey, also 
had an exhibit of border Carnations, his best 
variety, Margaret Lennox (award of merit), 
with almost golden-yellow ground and scarlet 
markings, being a finely-finished flower. 
Brunette (intense maroon) is of large size, 
while Elizabeth Shiffner (among the buff- 
yellow sorts) still holds its own. Agnes 
Sorrel (maroon) and Mrs. G. A. Reynolds 
(buff-orange) were also on view. 

Greenhouse flowering plants. - There 
were many good collections of these, a 
notable exhibit being that from Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons. Limited, Chelsea, 
who arranged a table of Cannes in the best 
varieties, hybrid Rhododendrons, standard 
Fuchsias, and Heliotropes among many other 
plants. The most striking thing in this ex¬ 
hibit was the large group of Cliamhus 
D am pier i, whose remarkable trusses of 
scarlet-crimson aud black flowers, against 
iioarv. pinnate foliage, rendered it highly 
attractive. And just as this was the most 
striking object in the group, so also wa6 the 
.pretty, well-flowered shrub, Eleeocarpus reti- 
culatus, the most beautiful and fairv-like ; 
its pure-white flowers are of bell-shaped out¬ 
line and droop from the undersides of the 
branches, the entire plant being thus prettily 
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decorated from base to summit. This was 
the only plant, to which the Floral Committee 
granted a first-olass certificate, and it cer¬ 
tainly merited the honour. In a recess at 
the northern corner of the hall Messrs. J. 
Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., had a 
sujierb lot of Gloxinias, the liandsome, well- 
developed flowers showing excellent cultiva¬ 
tion. The collection largely comprised 
named varieties, of which the spotted varie¬ 
ties Mrs. J. Peed and Ruth were no.ed 
examples. The entire group was particularly 
well done, and merited high praise. Strop- , 
tocarpi in some quantity came also from this 
firm. Messrs. Win. Cutbusli and Sons, High- 
gate, N., displayed a group of the newer 
varieties of Hydrangeas, of which the white- 
flowered Mme. Moullierc and pink General 
do Vibraye were the best. Blue-flowered 
varieties were also strongly in evidence. 
From Messrs. Cannell and Sous, Swanley, 
Kent, came superb collections of Cannas and 
Pelargoniums, with Fuchsias, the two first- 
named groujis being in considerable numbers 
and highly representative of their kind. The 
Canna group inode a most brilliant and effec¬ 
tive display. In the group from Messrs. 
II. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, we re¬ 
marked the pretty Pea flowered Swainsonia 
galegi folia and its white variety, while 
Ixora Williamsi and richly-coloured Ver¬ 
benas also played a prominent part. Messrs. 
Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, showed 
Dahlias in some variety, with Tufted Pansies 
in pans. These latter were very nicely done, J 
though we confess to having no sympathy for 
the enfeebled, uncharacteristic Dahlia 
flowers shown at this season of the year. 

A primary object of an exhibition of this 
kind is to elevate, not to destroy, to show 
of the best, not of the worst. From Mr. V. 
Pli:lli)>s, Crofton Court, Orpington, came a 
capital lot of Calceolarias, the well-grown, 
freely-flowered examples showing splendid 
cultivation. Some excellent bedding Pelar¬ 
goniums were staged by Mr. Phillip Ladds, 
Swanley Junction. Kent, his new variety, 
Champion, a seedling from Raspail, having j 
rose-coloured flowers with white centre, gain¬ 
ing an award of merit. It is certainly a very 
showy variety, the great trusses of flowers 
very compactly formed. 

Hardy plants. —There were many good ex¬ 
hibits of these, a large variety of Pmonies 
and Pyrethrums, with Poppies in true oriental 
splendour, making quite a gav scene. From 
Langport, Messrs. James Kelway and Bon 
brought a fine gathering together with a few 
handsome spikes of Delphiniums. Me.eor 
(crimson), Pride (maroon), and Heart's Desire 
(pink), among the Pieonies, were those which, 
attracted us most, and these were of the 
semi-double flow ering set, which, if some¬ 
what fleeting in the border, are elegant in 
the extreme. Near by, m a recess, Mr. 
Leslie Greening had a small rockery exhibit. 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, Ches- 
hunt, had a rather good display of Heucheras 
and Pseonies, the somewhat rare white- 
flowered Whitleyi, whose purity is enhanced 
by a glorious tuft of golden anthers, being 
very conspicuous in the midst. Messrs. 
Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, Berks, 
showed Water Lilies and Poppies in variety, 
Messrs. Reamsbottom, Geashill, King’s Co., 
Ireland, bringing a rich display of their high- 
class strains of St. Brigid Anemones. 
Messrs. VVTn. Fells and Son, Hitch in, were 
responsible for a showy group of Irises and 
Pyrethrums chiefly. Mis-ses Hopkins, Sliep- 
perton-on-Thames, displayed a neat exhibit 
of alpine and allied plants, 6uch as Dianthi, 
Onosma tauricum. and the new and richly- 
coloured Llovd Edward’s Aubrietia being 
remarked. Messrs. Piper and Son, Bays- 
water and Barnes, are comparatively new 
exhibitors in the hardy-plant section, and 
appear to be taking up the work in earnest. 
Quite a good novelty in their group—if 
with doubtful name — w’as Wahlenbergin 
gentianoides, a charming plant of graceful 
habit and pale Periw inkle-blue coloured bells. 
W. saxicola, Campanula pulla, and Pole- 
monium flavum, with long, tubular flowers, 
were also remarked in this interesting lot. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, had 
a showy lot of Pyrethrums and 1 monies, 
which they cultivate largely. Messrs. T. 8. 


Ware, Ltd., Feltham, had an extensive table 
of Irises, Poeonies, Pappus, Gaillardiw, 
Heucheras, Eremuri, and uther showy sub¬ 
jects. Iris ochroleuca was particularly fine, 
w hile among the alpine section we remarked 
a delightful batch of Silene Hookeri with 
rosy-pink flowers; Lewisia Cotyledon, red 
and buff-yellow; and the miniature carpeting 
plant, Mazus Pumilio, whose white, violet 
blotched flowers are not an inch in height. 
From Maidstone, Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co. brought showy masses of PyrethrunK, 
Poppies, Spanish Irises, and Peonies, the 
last a worthy display alone. Mr. G. Beuihe. 
Keston, Kent, had a 6raall group in which 
Heucheras, Orchises, Campanula Steveni, 
and the pretty reddish-flowered Viola bosniau 
were seen. Quite near Mrs. Lloyd Edward*, 
Llangollen, was showing fine basket groups 
of hybrid Heucheras, some of which were dis¬ 
tinctly bright and effective. Queen of Bow?, 

Edge Hall Hybrid Improved, and Queen 
Mary (scarlet) were among the best. Messrs. 
Veiteh and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, contributed 
pot-grown examples of Nemesi&s, Blue Gem 
and Orange Prince being conspicuous among 
many, and very compact. Mr. G. Ferguson, 
Weybridge, had a rather extensive assort¬ 
ment of white and blue Delphiniums. The 
“ w hites,” usually of a murky or creamy tint, 
have dark bee centres for the most part, ami 
a white Delphiuium w ith a black eye does mu 
greatly appeal to us. Mr. L. R, Russell, 
Richmond, set up a full table of alpiue plantr 
associated with rockwork. Baker’s, Wolver¬ 
hampton, brought Lupins, Poppies, hi 4 *, | 

and the like. Mr. James Box had quite 
a brilliant lot of these things, and the 
Poppies in particular. Mr. Amos Pern, 
Enfield, excelled with oriental Poppies, ami 
staged Lilies and the very fine Dictamm* 
caucasicus. New Chinese and other plantsvf . 
more than ordinary interest as opposed to 
great showiness were contributed by Bo\ 
Limited, Liverpool, th<?se including (halts 
adenophvlla, Primula yunnanensas, P. m*®- 
brauifolia, and P. pulchella, Wildenia Can¬ 
dida (not unlike a Tradescantia), DracM- ^ 
phalura bullatum (violet-blue, of considerate 
promise and much freedom), Iris Forresti 
(dirty yellow fknvers on foot-high scapes in» 
plant having the habit of I. gramin«v, 
Codonopsis Beesiana, and Uie very renurk 
able Roscoea cautlioides, whose yellow 
flowers are a great attraction. It was unfor¬ 
tunate that this important set of novelties 
was not in a more prominent position. 


Roses. —These were not up to their uwl 
standard in any ease, though such well known 
exhibitors are Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son. 
Colchester; Frank Cant, Colchester; 

J. Hicks, Huret, Berks; and Paul and Son. 
Cheshutit, brought large gatherings. In 
that from Messrs. Cant, Irish Elegance, Una. 
Mme. Melanie Soupert were prominen*. 
while in that from Messrs. Paul, 
favourites as Austrian Copper, Austrian 
Yellow, the old double-yellow Scotch. 
Irish Glory were all good. Mr. Hicks had a 
lovely vase of the yellow Harrmoni. Sun* 
Bernhardt (deep crimson shade) was also in 
capital form. 

Orchids.— It has but to be stated thateo®* 
ten or a dozen exhibitors of these came to tw 
front with excellent collections to show uni* 
the resources of the Orchid men were 00 
exhausted by the great International w how. 
Lieutenant - Colonel Sir George Holfor<- 

K. C.V.O., Westonbirt, Gkxs., had a lovely 
table of plants. Cattleyas, Laelio-Cattle)*^ 
Miltonias, and Oneidiums predominating. * 
gold medal was awarded this really fine lot 
Messrs. Haseal and Co., Southgate ; Stuan 
Low- and Co., Enfield; Sander and bon. * 
Albans; Charlesworth and Co., Haywan 
Heath; Cvpher and Son, Cheltenham: 8 
Messrs J. and A. MeBean were among 
who contributed to a great feast ot tu« e 
flowers. 


V.. 


md vegetables.— The only 
was that of Strawberries f > 

Laxton, Brothers, Bedford, •# 
heir new variety, The Q u tJ n ’ . 

) in conjunction with Bedn 
i and Royal Sovereign for comp** 
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800 and for testing for flavour. The fruite 
of the new aspirant for honours were not 
folly ripe, the committee regarding Royal 


No air will be given, but the atmosphere will 
be always moist from damping floors and 
borders. 

Peaches ripening should be gathered 
before they are dead ripe, 
required to prevent bruusing, 

Peaches show every mark i 
heavier than it should be. 

Pea-ch let the tips of th< 
fruit at the back, 


Sovereign ns of better flavour, and expressing 
gdesire to test the fruits of The Queen later 
odlrom the open ground. 

A list of the awards and medals will be 
found 'a our advertisement pages. 


and great care is 
as the skins of 
if the touch is 
In gathering a 
ic fingers grasp the 
as it retains its firmness 
there longer. Every grower knows that if 
the Peaches have to be packed they must not 
be left to get dead ripe, or they will be use¬ 
less at the end of the journey. Do not give 
water after the fruits are advanced in the 
ripening process. To retain the moisture in 
the borders long enough to finish the ripen¬ 
ing without watering, during the last week it 
is well to cover the borders with dry litter or 
rough hay. This will also keep down dust. 
Give air night and day at the finish. 

Pines. —This is excellent weather for the 
forcing gardener, but is not so good for out¬ 
side work. We can always tone down the 
heat of the sun by using a thin shade, and 
most tilings during a spell of hot weather 
will benefit from a thin shade during the 
hottest part of the day. The watering is 
usuallv placed in careful hands, ns pots 
plunged will only require water twice a 
week or so, nnd stimulants may be given to 
plants showing fruits. Successions of Black 
Jamaica and smooth Cayenne may have a 
shift into the fruiting-pots now. 

Mushroom-beds in the open air.— Some¬ 
times beds are made in an open shed. Wo 
have had good crops with mats or canvas to 
keep out the air and light along the sides* 
If exposed to the hot sunshine the Mush¬ 
rooms may become maggoty. E. IIobday. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— To have fine Roses the 
buds should be thinned. This has probably 
teen done. A mulch will be useful, and liquid 
manure from the farmyard tank, if available, 
should be given freely. Guano or Clay’s 
Fertiliser may be given in the water if there 
is noother supply handy. Verbenas and other 
loose-growing plants should be pegged down 
All plants which 


with hoe or fork 

Conservatory. —A general rearrangement 
usually takes place under glass in June. 
Some plants will be better outside in a 
sheltered position, with a careful person in 
charge of the watering. A dewing over with 
the hose or syringe in the evening, after a hot 
day, is very beneficial if tiie water is pure. 
Some of the hardiest Palms and other fine- 
foliaged plants may be plunged outside, also in 
a position sheltered from the wind. Climbers 
w r ill be a special feature in lofty houses. 
Mandevilla suaveolens is a very fragrant 
white-flowered plant. I have had it grow 
through the open lights and flower beautifully 
outside. In the rearrangement, which ex¬ 
tends to the stove am’ 


before the ehoots harden, 
require staking should have early attention. 
Kambiing Rotes 


irclies and pillars are 
rery bright. Paul’s Carmine Pillar has been 
for some time. Dorothy 
Crimson Rambler 


i blaze of coloui 
Perkins also is splendid. 

» rather subject to mildew, and this should 
be checked on its first appearance with 
sulphur in 6ome form. Liver of sulphur is 
perhaps the best remedy—half an ounce to 
the gallon in bad cases, dissolved in boiling 
water and used as a spray. Finish planting 


id other plant houses, 
specimens from warmer houses can be intro¬ 
duced to the conservatory, os most of the 
hardiest 6tove plants will do without fire heat 
in the warm summer months, and be all the 
Some of the finest 


making a brave show, and they are very 
effective in groups in the wild garden. 
Funkias make good edgings round beds of 
hardy plants. A garden without tubs and 
rvofl seems to have *’ * w * 
they are easily filled with Zonal 
leaved Pelargonium 1 

is a good tub plant, and really blue flow 
ire scarce, though Salvia j 
massing. We have had son 
more. 

fruit garden.— Outdoor < 
much grown now as they we 
their fruit, though they are 
their handsome foliage ; bn 
M for wine-making, and th 
Sweetwater ripen on a w ar: 


better for the change, 
specimens may be lifte 
their fellows to give 
minence. Do the wateri 
Stove (table plants), 
plants that were lifted al 
were in vogue for a short time, but they were 
stiff and formal. Now light and grace are 
called for in the way of small, feathery 
Palms, such as Cocos and others of small, 
graceful growth. Among coloured leaved 
plants, Crotons, Dracaenas, Cvperus alterni- 
folius, Pandanus Veitehi, Marantas, Cala- 
diums, Phrynium variegatum, and graceful 
Ferns are useful. Nothing larger than 5-inch 
pots are Uvsed. and many things are grown in 
quite small pots. The plants must be well 
grown and in neat condition. I have some¬ 
times used pans filled with Club Mosses as a 
base for Orchids and other flowers for a 
change. 

Work In the vineries.— This is a busy 
season for the gardener. He must rise early, 


‘thing lacking, am 
id Ivy 
The Agapanthus a’sc 
' " vers 

patens is fine for 
but w ant 


TEE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

June 17th .—Chrysanthemums are now 
being potted into the flowering-pots. All the 
late-blooming varieties arc grown in pots, as 
they do better with us thus. Some will ba 
repotted, and the bulk only top-dressed. 
Watering is a very heavy business now. 
Pansies, W T allflovvers, and other hardy things 
have been sown in moist beds and shaded. 

June 18th .—Greens of most kinds are being 
planted in drills and well watered. We 
generally plant late Broccoli in the old 
Strawberry-beds, making holes with the 
crowbar and filling the holes as the 
plant goes in with fine soil, watering in. 
They always do well under this treatment. 
The soil has been well stirred between late 
Potatoes, and the plants earthed up. If more 
than two stems are on each plant the weakest 
are removed, which is easily done. 

June 19th .—Staking and pegging are tak¬ 
ing up some time in the flower garden. 
When it is necessary to water plants in beds, 
it is done thoroughly, and the surface is 
stirred next morning with the Dutch hoe. 
Several beds have been planted with Roses 
grafted this season on Brier roots under 
glass. Mulch and water are used where ne¬ 
cessary. 

June 20th.— Sowed Chinese Primulas and 
Cinerarias. Our first batch for early flower¬ 
ing is pricked off in a shady house.’ Hardy 
Primulas and Polyanthuses of good strains 
are now ripening seeds. We marked the 
best plants for seed, and 6ha.ll sow as soon 
as ripe. There is some advantage in saving 
your own seeds if you have anything good, 


have not been properly cared for. The roots 
ekould be kept out of the bad subsoil. The 
young wood should be properly thinned and 
trained into the warm surface of the wall. 
1 have seen very good Grapes grow r n on the 
remains of the old city wall in Norwich. The 
ikbrifi of the old wall had found its way 
to the roots, and I have seen good Grapes 
grown on the cottage fronts of a village in 
Huntingdonshire. Nearly every house in the 
rilige had Grape Vines on its walls. They 
wore very well managed, 60 there must have 
a practical man somewhere in the 
^•lage. Finish thinning the wood of Peaches, 
•V'Ctarines, and Figs, and use the hose or 
Men engine freely every bright afternoon. 
Mulch the surface over the roots. Unless 
enough support is given the fruits must be 
j expect a first thinning has been 
Mow may be done when stoning is 
nnisbed if necessary. Autumn - fruiting 
K^pwrries must be properly supported and 
®ukhed with manure. Wnen we grew alpine 
• rawberri€8 largely we removed the early 


some training is necessary. Some varieties 
are worse to thin than others. In our ex¬ 
perience Alicante is the worst. Vines in 
unheated houses are doing well this season. 
The wood was well ripened last year, ajid 
there are many bunches to take off. The 
sublateral grow th is continually on the move, 
and must t>e promptly removed. Perhaps 
the medium way is best. This consists in 
rubbing off all sublaterals below the bunches, 
and stopping all above to one leaf. Inside 
borders, where the drainage is as free as it 
ought to be, will require a good deal of 
water containing some stimulant. We are 
usirfg a Vine manure supplied by the chemist 
and specially prepared, and it has been very 
satisfactory, and fairly cheap. We find a 
mixture of this kind better than guano or 
nitrates alone. During hot wen.ther aimos- 
pherie moisture is best supplied by damping 
borders and floors several times during the 
day. The ventilation should be in careful 
hands. 

Cucumbers without fire-heat. —Now that 
the bedding plants are cleared out there will 
be vacant houses to fill with something, and 
one or more houses can be filled with 
Cucumbers. We find a good variety of Tele¬ 
graph do well. Hills of good compost are 
placed 2 feet apart for the plants te> occupy 
at once. The house is wired specially for 
the purpose, and the plants will not be 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumival-street , Holbom, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. .As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
I advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Thripa on Sweet Peas (Pyramid). —Your Sweet 
Peas have been attacked by thripa, due, no doubt, 
in great measure to the dry weather and the lack of 
water at the roots. Lay along each .side of the row 
or rows a heavy mulch of rotten manure, and water 
freely. 

Fungus on Periwinkle (E M. Latenby ).—Your 
Periwinkles have been attacked by the Periwinkle- 
ruBt (Puccinla Vinca*). The only thing you can do is 
to pull up the Infested plants. If you could spray 
the remainder with Bordeaux mixture it would be, 
perhaps, useful, but it would not be easy. Continue 
pulling up any affected plants. 

Pinks failing (E. ll. Q'B.). -You tell us nothing 
as to the age of The plants. Evidently the trouble is 
due to exhausted soil and dryness at the roots. It i* 
too late to get any benefit from watering, so far ns 
the flowers are concerned, but it will save the plants 
and permit of your breaking them up and when well 
rooted making a fresh plantation. 

Abutllon inegapotamicum (syn. A. vexillarium) 
(L. W. R .).—This i*i the name of the plant you send, 
tlie bright-red calyx and spreading corolla rendering 
It very conspicuous and pleasing. It may be either 
grown' as small plants or is very effective trained on 
a wall in the greenhouse. It does well in a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sandy peat. The drainnge 
must be good, as it requires plenty of wuter when 
growing freely. 

Hair-worms (if. B.).-The specimens you send 
arc hair-worms belonging to the genus Mermis. 
These worms may often be found on plants after 
rain, and sometimes in great numbers, making people 
think that there has been a shower of them. These 
worms pass the greater part of their mature exist¬ 
ence in the soli. The life-history of these worms is 
not thoroughly understood, but it is certain that they 
pass a portion of their early life as internal parasites 
of insects. They are quite harmless to plants. 

Plants for fernery under trees (J. E. Kelsall). 
—If the situation is dry. any success that might pre¬ 
sently be ach-ieved would be the result of experiment 
based on a more intimate knowledge of the surround¬ 
ings. Where Foxgloves and Solomon’s Seal thrive, 
there also you might plant the Evening Primrose 
((Enothera biennis) quite freely. The Cow Parsnip 
(Heracleum giganteum), Saxifraga cordifolia pur¬ 
purea, Bclleborus oriental)* in variety, 11. Jividus, and 
others should thrive Certain of the Polygonums, 
Pet a.site 8 vulgaris, P. fragrans, Butcher’s Broom, and 
Wood Hyacinth might also be expected to succeed. 
Usually the best things are Saxifraga umbrosa, 8. 
rotundifolia. S. Geum, S. cordifolia, with Solomon’s 
Seal and the other plants named. Muacaris and 
Dog's Tooth Violets, among bulbous plants, might be 
added In all probability the position would be too 
dry for some of the plants you have tried, though 
there is nothing like experience gained on the spot. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Climbers for north wall (IP. M. Crowfoot).— 
The Clematis will grow and flower, but less well than 
in a westerly position. Ail the small Virginian 
Creepers will succeed, also Clematis Vitlcclla in Its 
various forms, Crataegus Pyracantha, Jasminum nudi- 
flornm, Lupinua arboreus, Kuonymus radienns varie- 
gatus. and the many forms of Ivy we now have. 

A Holly hadge (C. D. E.).-Kor such a position 
vou will mid nothing better than a Holly hedge. 
When plentifully supplied with mnnure and the 
around trenched deeply the Holly grows very fa*t. 
Procure strong seedling plants, and plant at about 
feet opart, early in October. Give a good mulch 
of manure in the following spring, and if the weather 
is dry water freely. 

Pruning Wi*tarlft (3f. E. C. S. and L. Orahame). 

Pruning should be done as follows: 8oon after mid- 
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jjhould be 


pinched 


back to within a foot of the main stems. These 
shoot.* will again break into growth from the buds 
Just behind where the shoot was stopped, and after 
growing a few inches they should again be pinched. 
This will cau<>e the formation of flower-buds at the 
base of the shoot first shortened. The following 
spring these shoots may be cut hack to within five or 
six eyes of the main stem, and the young shoots 
treated as above detailed. If there is any bare 
space on the wall which you would like filled, you 
can nail up one of the young growths, at the Bame 
time cutting it about half down in order to cause it 
to form flower-buds at the base. If your Wistaria is 
well furnished with flowering spurs, which are formed 
at the base of last season's growth, the young shoots 
may be cut back in November to within two eyes of 
the flower-spurs. In tins way they will develop more 
quickly when the sap begins to rise than if the long 
snoots had been allowed to remain. 

FRUIT. 

Pears dropping (R. Bradshaw ).—The failure may 
be due to bad setting, or bad weather would also 
cause it. In the absence of any particulars, we 
should imagine that the fault lies at the roots, 
which may have penetrated into the subsoil. If you 
find such is the case, then the only way is to lift 
the roots In the coming autumn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hot-water pipes, painting (Henry E. Lacon).- 
Larnp-blaek, mixed with boiled oil and turpentine, 
is the best paint lor hot-water pipes, and is quite 
harmless to plants. If turpentine chiefly is used and 
only a little oil, the pipes will not smell so strongly 
nor be ro long in drying. Well clean off any rust 
that may be on the pij**s before painting them. 

Moss and weeds in lawn (Cuaro ).-Seeing your 
lawn is in such a i>oor condition, the only remedy 
possible is to have it dug over deeply in the autumn, 
incorporating, aa the work goes on, plenty of good 
rotten manure. Let it lie for a time, so as to allow 
the soil to settle, then make it firm, level it, and 
turf it over with good turf free from weeds. If 
such turf cannot be had. then sow it down with 
good Grasa-seed, being careful not to use that from 
a hayloft, which is generally full of weed seeds, and 
causes no end of trouble. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


D. A .—The leaves of your Almond-tree have been 
attacked by the disease known as “ blister." See 
reply to two queries in our is.>ue of June 1st, page 

fiSH.- John J. D. Downing. —You may cut the hedge 

now, hut we would advise you to use a knife and not 
the pruning shears. For such a position you say, 
a Holly-hedge would have been preferable, as the 

Thuja is liable to get very bare at the bottom.- 

Canterbury. — We should be glad If you would kindly 
. send some specimens of the insect which you say is 
destroying your Pansies, and we will do our best to 

help you as to any way of destroying.- Canterbury. 

— Your Madonna Lilies have, no doubt, been attacked 
by the disease, which has proved so destructive of 
late years. See reply to “ Kerry," re “ Diseased 

Lilies," in our issue of June 8th, page 370.- 

W. Royall .—Dig up and burn all the blind Straw¬ 
berry-plants, and on no account save any runners for 

future planting from such.- )V. M. Crow foot.—You 

may plant in the open air In a bed of subtropical 
plants for the summer, but it is not hardy, and is 
best suited when planted out in a large conservatory. 

- V. S. T .—Kindly say what you refer to as " ash 

lime." Do you mean gas-lime? If so, no harm will 
follow if you incorporate it well with the soil and 

defer the planting until the late autumn.- M. P.— 

It is quite impossible to say why your Roses do not 
flower, as you tell us nothing as to what they are. 
It may lie that the pruning has been neglected or 
wrongly done. Kindly give us some Idea as to the 

sorts, and then we will do our best to help you.- 

E. M. A. Hodson .—Your Irises have, unfortunately, 
been attacked by the fungoid disease which haa 
caused such havoc during tne past few years. See 

reply to query in our issue of May 4th, page 28C.- 

Mrs. Legerton .—See reply, re " Peach-leaves 

blistered, in our icisue of May 4th, page 286.- 

Erin .—We suppose you mean the American Poson 
Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron), which is certainly 
poisonous, and ought to be banished from Bardens. 

- Anon. — The forms of Asparagus must be >hown as 

flne-foliaged plants. You cannot enter them in a 
class for Ferns. If you do so you will be disqualified. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND ntTJITS. 

Names of planta.-K. C. T.-l. Acens burharka 
probably; 2. Geranium, please send better sweimeo • 
8, Phlox stellaris; 4, Veronica prostratt. The (peek 
mens were very dried up and withered when received 
and in this condition it was verv difficult to name 
them whh any certainty .—Miu Christie.—The 
Mountain Everlasting (Gnaphalium dioicum).— 
Mitt Searle .-Rosa lutea Harmonl.—Paorr-Phi- 

celia tanacetifolia.- M. B. CoIvralL—Kindly send 

better specimens, too crushed to identify with ibt 

degree of certainty.- H. W. Baltry.-No. 2 is pip- 

tanthus nepalensis; 1. Next week.—Ckai. Csrlii.- 
Thallctrum aquilegifolium.—Spero.-The Lemon 
Verbena is Aloysia citriodora.—kin Brll.-Poly- 

? ;onum aipinum- E. A. CToydon.-Olearia Gunniiu 

syn. Eurybia GunnLana).— E. C. C. Tidiingtot- 

Scilla peruviana.- A Constant Reader.-Wt cannot 

undertake to name florist flower?.—Mrs. PovtU.- 

Olearia stelluljita.- L. W. R.-Abutilon megapoti- 

micum (syn. A. vexillarium). See note on this page. 
— Ballyduff .—The plant Is probably the Violet 
Creee (lonopsidium acaule), but without seeins * 
specimen it Is impossible to say with any certainty. 

- E. Murphy .—Cordyline australis.—H. M. B.-l, 

Pernettya mucronata; 2, Vaccinium corymbosum — 
A. T .—Your Rose is, we think. Mme. Lombard, but 
without comparing the flowers it is very difficult to 
name Roees with any certainty.—.Vofcib —lxioltrio® 
montanum var. tataricum; 2, Ornithogalum pyram:- 
dale. 


GUARANTESTEDII 

Bees’ Beautiful Roses. 


Now is the time to fill up any vacancies in your Row beds 
with strong plants established in pots. We can pvejt* the 
cream of ihe most popular older varieties, infira iou.»: 

the very low rate of It. each. These are splendid 

value. We can make you a very special offer of tk« 
following 

• NEW AND RARE VARMTHS, 

establifhed in 4| in. pots, well grown, hardened, and healthy 
s d id 

Alexander Hill Gray .. 3 6 Leslie Holland .. .. 

Altmarker.10 .Mabel Drew .. Jj 

Arthur R. Goodwills. A 1 6 Madame Leon Simon 10 

Dorothy Ratcliffe .. 3 6 Mrs. AlfredT*w 1* 

Edward Mauley.. .. 3 6 Mrs, Amy Hammond .. 3f 

Frau Anna Dinner .. 10 Mrs. E. C. Allen 3s 

Frau Karl Druschki Mrs. Frank Workman. U 
Yellow ..2 6 Mrs. Job R Welch )« 

Frau ObermisterPisque 10 Mrs. Mophia Ncate 10 

Jean Note.. .. 10 Rayon d'Or .. .. 3 5 

Jonckbeer J. L. Mock.. 10 SenateurMascurend «| 

Juliet .16 Sour. deSteUaGray .. OJ 

Kleiner Alfred .. .. 0 9 Sunburst.J’ 

1 *dy Hillingdon.. Is. 6d. A 2 0 White Kiilarney .. 1« 

NOTE OUR GUARANTEE: Satisfaction, or 
money retained In fall. 

Order eai ly. as stock of some varieties is limited. 

■EES, ltd., Mb, Kill St, 


IT IS NOT SODS TO 11 

A gift horse in the mouth (patience, 
mon, till the giver is awa’), bat a 
gift book is made and presented to 
be looked at inside and out. There 
is one which has been repeatedly 
offered to every one of you garden 
folk which will bear the closest in¬ 
spection, for there is not an old 
“ tooth ” in it that is not warranted 
sound and as good as new. Teeth in 
this instance mean Plants for Borders, 
Rockwork, Wild Gardens, and the 
like, and even the old varieties are as 
good and “ high bred ” as BEES ran 
make them. The new varieties are 
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PICTURES OF PLANTS 
ROOMS. 


IN 


IVo offer each month, from 
now to October, a First Prize of 
a Guinea for the best photograph 
of plants in rooms, or groups for 
indoor decoration. 

The photographs should bo 
silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless, feeble photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any 
advantage. Post - card photo - 
graphs are also useless. 

The photographs should be 
sent in not later than Monday, , y( 
July 1. UNW 


such lovely things you must get that 
gift book at once. Address— 

BEES, ltd., 175b, milSt., 


EVERY PART OF BEES' 

GUARANTESTED MERSEY 

LAWN MOWER 

can be replaced If broken. Therefore, don’t buy the cheap 
American machines, which are not guaranteed, sod whlrfi 
are uselese when disabled through a slight accident. 

BEES’ 14-lach MERSE? UH Ml costs Hi. 

and is guaranteed to give satisfaction, or your money sflD* 
refunded in full. You can have a 12-inch mschitie ifor 13a 
B oxes, either size. 3s. each. Carriage, Is. up w 100 mik*. 
Is. 6d. over 100 miles. 
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Do You Want 


SPADE, 

KNIFE, 

PAIR OF 0L0VES, 
WATERING CAN? 
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If you want___ 

r ou to write for Bees' 

you roMoi, . _ 
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Founded by IF. Robinson, Author of "The English Flovxr Garden.' 


INDEX. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS, 


Strawberry plants, fail¬ 
ure of. 

Sun Rose, alpine.. 

Sweet Com, growing ’.. 
Sweet Peas lor exhibi¬ 
tion, growing 
Sweet Peas in meadow 

Grass . 

Sweet Peas, training .. 
Tomatoes, black-spot in 
Tomatoes in a mixed 
greenhouse 

Turnips in dry weather, 

sowing. 

Viola eomuta Floraire.. 
Viola gracilis 
Week's work, the com¬ 
ing . 

Wistaria multijuga in 
the house 

Wrong way, the .. 


Carnation pipings .. 402 

Carpenteria ealifomiea 398 
Cattleya LoUdigpsi .. -402 
Chrysanthemums, Jap¬ 
anese, twenty-four ex¬ 
hibition .392 

Chrysanthemums — sea¬ 
sonable notes .. .. 392 

Clianthua puniccus 

albus .387 

Cratwgus pyrncantha, 

pruning.402 

Cyananthus lobatua .. 388 
Cypripetiium bellatulnm 399 
Daphne Mezercum fail¬ 
ing to bloom .. ..S98 

Dianthus Wenlock De¬ 
light .387 

Diostea juncea .. ..388 

Klaocarpus reticulatus 389 
Erica rentricosa.. .. 388 


Flax, the Heaih-lcarcd 393 
Flowers, cut, packing .. 391 
Flowers, hardy, among 

the .396 

Flowers, white .. .. 402 

French Beans in pots, 
ton-dressing .. 400 

Garden food .. .. 398 

Garden work .. .. 401 

Gerberas.387 

Hair bell, the Wall .. 387 
Helichrysum rupestre .. 387 
Hipireastrums .390 

Hybrid Teas, the ad¬ 
vance in the high- 

coloured.334 

Jasminum humile .. 388 
lsw and custom.. 400 

Lily of the Valley (For¬ 
tin’s variety} for forc¬ 
ing .397 


Plaly demon mlifornicnm 397 
Polyanthus, sky-blue .. 388 
Polyanthus, the old 
China-blue .. .. 387 

Pot-plants in season, 
favourite .. .. 391 

Primula Coekburniana 393 
Primula Unique, hybrid 397 
Pyrethrums 387 

RasptxTries failing .. 399 
Rhododendron Sniir- 

nowi .383 

Rockfoils, the silvery .. 388 
Roses at Chelsea .. 393 
Roses, Hybrid Perpetual 394 
Roses, thinning and dis¬ 
budding .394 

Roses upon walls .. 394 
Roses, weeping standard 31*4 
Statice prof usu .. .. 387 

Straw berry-plants, blind 400 


Lobelia tenuior 
Lotus peliorrhynchua ., 
Marigolds, French 
Marriage, a happy 
Mint failing 
Myrtle, increasing the.. 
Nemesia, growing 
Notes from a Scottish 

garden. 

Oak caterpillar, the 
Olearia macrodonta in 
south-west Scotland.. 

Pears, late. 

Pelargoniums for au¬ 
tumn blooming 
Pelargoniums, scented¬ 
leaved . 

Phy.locactus German 

Empress. 

Plants, stove and green¬ 
house, specimen 


Abclias, the .. .. 393 

Aachuss italics and its 
rsrieUes, increasing.. 402 
Anemones, Japan .. 397 
Anemone polyanthes .. 388 
Annuals, beautiful .. 388 
Apples, two fine.. .. 387 

Apple-tree in bad health 400 
Apple-tree unhealthy .. 392 
Asdeptas cunwaavioa .. 390 
Aster Stracheyi .. .. 393 

Aalew, hardy, at Kcw 398 
beech, purple, in bod 

health.402 

Botanical lingo, the .. 392 
Rrupnanii* buds failing 390 
Oxalpinia japonica in a 
Middlesex garden .. 387 
Calceolaria Veitohi .. 390 
Lumas, flowering .. 390 
Carnations failing ., 402 


Dianthus Wenlock Delight.— I think the 
most gorgeous double Dianthus I have seen 
is Wenlock Delight, raised by Lndy C. 
Milnes-Gaskell. I am told it is quite hardy 
and easily increased from cuttings. It began 
to flower in my garden about the third week 
in May.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed Dcrw, 
Bettvos-y-Coed. 

The Wall Hairbell (Campanula muralis).— 
This has another name 
jawbreaker—which I never use. 
dwarf race of Hairbells this 
vigorous wo have, the dense 
innumerable flowers arising a6 
even in self-sown tufts from walls. It 
rampantly, and is in no more need of 
garden than a w< 

one. It is invaluable as an edging 
flower garden.—W. 

The old China-blue Polyanthus.— If Mrs. 
or your former correspondent, who 


Clianthus puniceus albus.- In reply to 
the note from J. Mayne, Budleigh-Salter- 
ton, in the issue of June 8th, page 354, the 
white variety of Clianthus puniceus is quite 
as hardy as the red one. It flowers, with me, 
much earlier than the type, and is a much 
freer bloomer, the plant being quite covered 
with flower. My specimen has, like the 
others, the quite unnecessary protection of 
the gloss roof of the verandah. It flowered 
from the middle of March, and the lost 
“ claws ” are just falling. It sets large quan¬ 
tities of fertile seed each year.— A. Bayldon, 
Dawlish, Devon. 

Viola cornuta Floraire.— This is quite a 
nice variety of the Horned Violet, and is 
not only a neat grower, a perennial, but an 
almost perpetual bloomer. Its flowers are 
described by M. Correvon, the raiser, as 
lilac, but they are deeper than we usually 
associate with this description. It is an 
excellent rock-garden plant, and the fact that 
it is rarely out of flower will commend it to 
the many who like these tufted Violets.— 


an awful botanical 
Of all the 
is the most 
masses of 
edgings, and 
grows 
a rock 
•ell adorn 
the 


will pally benefit our art; but that is a , 
delusion. Gardening is not to be taught by Bayldon 
examination, out of books, or in any other 
* ay than by actual contact with the thing 
itself. What is proposed is the creation of a a ^ € *° 
certain number of examiners, which will do which Polyanthus 
no good whatever, and only lead to wasted all blue, like Wilson’s 
effort on the part of students and a great pale blui 
nicrcp °f what the French call papasseric. must 
It u hardly fair to find fault with the indeed, l... „ 

^•06fn€, however, unless we suggest wh&t pftdour.—M urray Hornibrook^ a ncij)toT\ } 
°nght be done, and that is, we think, to take Abbeijleix , Queen's Co. 

promising young men who have been well Sweet Peas In meadow Crass.— In come 
r med as foremen and apprentices and then way seed got into the meadow—not inten- 
nihpr €m test work in our own and tionally—and so we were surprised to find a 

nrdftiinT 0 * or \ nstanee » tbe market group of Sweet Peas in the long Grass. It is 

German ? / a r 16 ’ . growing of no t always essential for beauty that flowers 

dilinnfl V* * frui *' growing in the best con- should be grown fit for a show, and so we 
them hv .«? i coun ! nes > and so teach hope to scatter some seed in likely spots 
cm ♦*»,*!!? , exam pi e and contact what where they may face the winter and train 
ThesubjWtlLvWR ifltl WIly 60 We i' themselves. It is an amusing experiment, 
«nch r c hi i„ * n 5® way proposed and does not leRsen t he need for garden cul- 

t * technique of ture of thia quee n of annual flowers.- 
miT aw « absolutel y U9el<?fi « to the working T A>in a 

L ”?- r ’ of gardeners of our * ' . . . , , 

«H*rati°n are those who have never had any Two fine Apples.-I have just sampled 
^he kind. A mind that absorb Roman Beauty and Strawberry Pippin from 
|7 tecnmeahties of certain sciences may Australia, and they are superb. Of the two, 
anything but a good observer of the art Strawberry Pippin is the better flavoured, 
of fkJ n I - 8 ma . n y Phases. The vast extent somewhat like a Strawberry taste. The flesh 
ne*! , in 0l, r own day points to the in each case is of the right texture. None of 
n 2 f a , c 5 Uftl ^rk and observation of our home nurserymen appear to list these 
si(W and 2 ln ? t,lin s® bein £ the first con- Apples. The retailer informed me that he 
curwnf°?\ Be6ldefl > there is a mass of had seen some EngUsh-grown Strawberry Pip- 
ti C Al m* lt f ra ^ ure ’ often the work of prac- pins, but that they were not equal to the 
ra *n, to be kept in view. R. Australians for quality; perhaps not suit- 

----- able for England.—W. J. Farmer. 

N 0 TE 8 OF THE WEEK. Statice profusa.—It was^ impossible for 

mpestre —This is 
ro - k K? rd «" i » sh«?t 
|„. f '<fl»«ting-like blooms risin 
!owlr «n \ l i8 ^ ,ikc tli« o> 

Ijorw Ar,i mu - Cl ^° wn in France 
peei’ a ?f. w Probably a closel 
or<k r ‘ an > 1S ? ro ' vn in P°or soil on 
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inquired as to the old China-blue Polyanthus, 
will communicate with me, I may possibly be 
them news of it. I do not know to 
they refer. I have one 
Primrose, and another 
je, with a white edging to it. I think 
it must be the latter, which is very scarce 


Gerberas.— In answer to “GerberaVs** 
query, June 8th, page 353, ns to the diffi¬ 
culty of having “ plenty of bloom at one 
time” on the African Daisy, I have seen it 
in its native home in South Africa for several 
summers running, and even when per¬ 
fectly grown it never carries more than three 
to four blooms at a time, but it continues 
flowering for a long period. When you see 
a mass of Gerberas planted closely together 
they make a glorious show, the-eolop^c rang- 
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ing from pale orange to deep orange-scarlet. 
They are gross feeders, revelling in quanti¬ 
ties of well-rotted farmyard manure, and 
need strong sun and plenty of water. Of 
course, “summer” means, December to 
February.—A. Bayldon, Dawlish, Devon. 

Anemone polyanthes.— This handsome 
white Windflower, which was figured in 
Gardening Illustrated last year, has been 
growing with unusual vigour this season, and 
is now in full bloom. I measured it this 
morning, and found that it is 24 inches high 
from the soil to the level of the flower. It 
is a truly handsome plant which came to me 
from the late Max Leiehtlin. It is at pre¬ 
sent on a flat terrace of my rock garden, and 
is very beautiful with its pleasing foliage and 
its numerous white flowers, reminding one in 
their general arrangement of those of 
Anemone narcissiflora, though the reminder 
is a purely general one, and the plants are 
absolutely unlike each, other in other re¬ 
spects.—S. Arnott. 

Sky-blue Polyanthus.— My father tells me 
that he procured this many years ago, and it 
is his impression that in tlie late Mr. Ware’s 
catalogue of the then Hale Farm Nurseries, 
it w'as stated to be the 6ame ns grown in the 
seventeenth century by Parkinson. Four 
years ago I obtained a few roots from Miss 
Palmer (who called it The Quaker), Craven 
Lodge, Dromahair, Co. Leitrim, Ireland. 
They flourished for some time, but the dry 
weather of last summer was against them. 
Should A. Bayldon be unable to obtain any it 
is just possible that I might lie able to spare 
a small root in the autumn.—(Miss) Ethel 
WHITE, Peaschall, Springfield, Chelmsford. 

Phyllocactus German Empress.— It was 
scarcely possible for anyone to overlook this 
delightful variety at the International Show, 
so very profusely w^ere its charming rose- 
pink flowers produced. Smaller in size than 
those of the majority of its tribe, the flowers 
more nearly approximate to those of a variety 
of Epiphyllum truncatum in this respect. 
The flowers crowd the upper portions of the 
branches, the brightly-coloured mass being 
most effective. A few plants of the variety 
have more than once been seen at the Temple 
Shows, though never before have I seen it 
so good or so freely-flowered. It should 
prove an ideal plant for the greenhouse.—J. 

Cyananthus lobatus. — This delightful 
little alpine gave considerable trouble during 
the extraordinary drought last summer, 
especially on the east coast, where I had the 
misfortune to lose the whole of my stock. In 
my opinion there is no reason why it should 
not succeed. I have come to the conclusion 
it will not thrive in every district, and it 
should have ideal surroundings before satis¬ 
factory results are procurable. In books, 
damp, peaty soil is advocated, but then it is 
an open question whether it would flourish 
with such surroundings as we have to con¬ 
tend with. I have an idea it would thrive in 
dense shade, although this would tend to 
draw the plants. Perhaps some readers will 
be able to enlighten me on the subject.— 

COLCHBSTKRENSE. 

Beautiful annuals (the Nemesias).—It is 
now twenty years since the introduction of 
NemesiA strumosa, and since that time it has 
given rise to a charming and distinct race of 
late spring and summer-flowering annuals. 
At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 4th a delightful series of 
these attractive flowers was much admired. 
Among the varieties which stood out in a 
marked manner were Orange Prince, a large 
flower of a rich orange shade ; Blue Gem, 
with smaller flowers, and in a mass sugges¬ 
tive of the Forget-me-Not; White Gem, a 
beautiful purewhite variety; and bicolor, 
variable in tint, but in all cases with the lip 
lighter than the rest of the flower. The group 
was made up of other mixed varieties, the 
scarlet and carmine tints among them being 
very brilliant. This exhibit altogether fur¬ 
nished a good object lesson ae to the 
advantages of thin sowing of the seeds of 
annuals, as the entire group was made up of 
single plants, whereas a custom that often 
prevails is to grow several plants in a pot. 


The plants referred to had been stopped once 
or twice, and so treated delightful bushy 
specimens were the result. Plants grown in 
this manner are nfinitely more pleasing than 
when several are crowded together, while 
another important matter is the great 
economy in seed.—X. 

Olearla macrodonta In south-west Scot¬ 
land.— I find that the handsome Olearia 
macrodonta stands the winter well in my 
garden, but it is quite a revelation to those 
acquainted with our Scottish climate to see 
such a handsome specimen of this New Zea¬ 
land plant ae that at Corsewall, Stranraer, 
where Mr. Carrick-Buchanan has so many 
beautiful shrubs and trees tn the open, Tins 
is exceedingly handsome, and is fully 14 feet 
high, and of corresponding dimensions other¬ 
wise. It flowers freely every year. The 
Oleariae are increasing in favour among all 
who know and can grow them, and the suc¬ 
cess with which O. macrodonta is cultivated 
as a bush at Corsewall should stimulate 
many others who have a moderate climate to 
attempt it. In some places it is badly cut in 
winter. Mr. Carrick-Buchanan has several 
other Olearias not often met with, and it is 
to be hoped that he will test some of the 
others which arc now being offered by the 
trade.—S. Arnott. 

The silvery Rockfoils (Saxifraga Aizoon 
group).—I see Mr. Farrar, in his list, says 
these are “ nearly all of the easiest possible 
culture, the loveliest foliage, and the fullest 
flower in open rockwork, border, or moraine.” 
Quite true. I have grown them for years in a 
southern county as bold silvery edgings to 
flower beds, giving good effects in winter 
even. Nothing stops them save over-growth, 
when they mmst be divided. They remind me 
that rock gardens are often used for plants 
that do not need their advantages—great for 
plants that do. To be raised out of our often 
constant surface water, kept snug and away 
from the society of coarse plants, may be 
necessary for many fragile alpine plants, but 
is not so for many we see cocked up on often 
ugly “rockworks.” This is true of many 
mountain plants like the Aubrietias, which, 
while they adorn rocks in their own moun¬ 
tains, and grow freely on walls in ours, will 
also grow well on level ground.—W. 

Diostea Juncea. —When neither in flower 
nor leaf this curious Chilian shrub might 
readily be mistaken for a Broom, although it 
is really closely related to the scented Ver¬ 
bena. Growing quite 20 feet high, it has 
long, slender, secondary branches of a pen¬ 
dulous habit and bright green in colour. The 
tiny leaves are sparingly produced, but the 
white, lilac-tinted flowers, which appear 
twenty or thirty together, are borne fairly 
freely, and are showy. Late May and June 
see the flowers at their best, although in some 
districts they may be a few weeks later. It 
grows freely in ordinary garden soil, and may 
be increased from cuttings inserted in sandy 
soil under a hand-light during July and 
August. To obtain vigorous plants it is 
necessary to prune rather hard during 
the first two or three years, for if left un¬ 
checked the plants increase in height verv 
rapidly and become very bare about the 
bottom. D. juncea might be used as a group 
in a shrubbery, but is not a suitable subject 
for a bed.—D. 

Rhododendron Smlrnowl.— About twenty 
years have elapsed since this Rhododendron 
blossomed for the first time in the British 
Isles, but it does not appear to have ad¬ 
vanced very rapidly in popularity, for it is 
still rarely seen except in botanical gardens. 
The fact of there being so many showy garden 
hybrids to select from is probably the reason 
why this and other decorative species ure 
neglected, otherwise it would soon make 
many friends. A native of the Caucasus, its 
prinoipal attractions lie in its dwarf, com¬ 
pact habit, and shapely heads of large, rosy- 
purple flowers. When it first bloomed the 
suggestion was made that by crossing it with 
various taller-growing kinds’ a race of dwarf- 
habited plants, bearing large heads of flowers 
of various colours, might be obtained. 
Numerous crosses were made, but the results 
were not very satisfactory. R. Smirnowi 
may be readily distinguished amongst other 


Rhododendrons by reason of ite leaves being 
covered on the under surface with & dense 
grey felt. Its compact habit, coupled with 
its large leaves, is another good distinguish¬ 
ing feature.—D. 

Jasminum humlle.— It is seldom that this 
bushy Jessamine blossoms so freely as it is 
doing this year, some plants being quite ae 
well flowered as we are used to seeing J.nudi- 
florum in mid-winter. J. humile is a native 
of the sub tropical parts of the Himalaya, but 
it is quite hardy enough to 6tand open border 
culture in many parts of the country, whilst 
it may also be used as a wall shrub. In the 
open it is met with from 3 feet to 6 feet high. 
Growing against a wall it attains & height of 
12 feet. Its flowers are of a rich golden 
colour, and are borne in clusters from the 
points of short shoots formed during the pre¬ 
sent year, the flowering period being June 
and July. Glossy black truits, which ripen 
in August, succeed the flowers. As is the 
case with other Jessamines, it thrives in 
loamy soil and enjoys a sunny position. A 
great deal of difference is noticeable between 
the strength of various specimens, the 
brandies of some being slender and of others 
sturdy, whilst the leaves of some examples 
are several times larger than those of othere. 
For a group in the front of a shrubbery this 
plant is well adapted, whilst it may also be 
planted in a corner of the wild garden.-D. 

Scented-leaved Pelargoniums. - Three 
very interesting collections of these pleasing, 
old-fashioned subjects were exhibited at the 
recent International Show. In the first 

{ dace, the huge specimens from Gunners- 
jury, which have been often exhibited, were 
shown in good condition, and were much 
admired. Next, a group of about eighty dis¬ 
tinct kinds, many of them true species, and 
containing a large proportion of scentd- 
leaved forms, was shown by the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Aldenham House. These were all 
well-grown, bushy specimens, in pots 7inclw 
or 8 inches in diameter. Grown in this way, 
the distinctive characters of each could be 
well seen. A collection, particularly re¬ 
markable from the fact that it contained no 
less than 126 sorts, was contributed by M s* 
Troyte Bullock, North Coker House, Yeovil 
Compared with the specimens in the other 
two exhibits, the plants were email, but from 
such a representative collection many charm¬ 
ing varieties could be picked out. As th«e 
attracted more attention than the gorgeous 
displays of the Zonal and decorative flections, 
one could not help thinking that if a nursery¬ 
man were to make a speciality of these un¬ 
common Pelargoniums it would very prob¬ 
ably prove remunerative. A structure from 
which frost is just excluded is all that > 5 
needed for their successful culture.— 
K. R. W. 


Erica ventrlcosa.— This is one of the few 
greenhouse Heaths that are fltill grown in 
large numbers by those nurserymen^ who 
make a speciality of hard-wooded p-ant'- 
Pretty little examples, about a foot high' 
and as much across, may be grown in 5 mch 
pots, and at this season find a ready sale. 
Introduced into this country in 1787, Erica 
ventrlcosa was in the olden days very mne 
grown in the shape of large specimens, wbic 
were then so much appreciated. A huge 
specimen, in robust health, of the vane 1 
niagniflea occupied a conspicuous position 111 
Messrs. Cyphers’ group at the recent InW‘ 
national Exhibition held at Chelsea. Agrea 
number of varieties of Erica ventrico-n ha' - 
at one time or another, been recognised, h- 
between some of them at least there i« T * r . 
little, if any. difference. A bright coloured 
form bears the name of coccinea, but 
flowers are widely removed from a 
tint. Like all the other Heaths of this c * 
propagation by means of cuttings need* 
be verv carefully carried out—indeed, 
cultural requirements of these are bo 
exacting that they are seldom 
when grown with a miscellaneous eolke 
of greenhouse plants, unless they ar« 
hard-wooded subjects requiring the 
treatment. One advantage which ™ 

claimed for Erica ventricosa is that the ' 

soms, from th^r warlike texture, retain 
their freshness for a considerable tune.— 


! 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


EL/EOCARPUS RET1CULATUS. 

This Australian shrub received the high 
hooour of a first-class certificate from the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 4th. The specimens, shown 
by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons on this date, 


distinct from any other occupant of the 
greenhouse. The specimens shown were 
from a few inches to 2 feet in height, every 
one being absolutely laden with blossoms. 
It, however, attains a much greater height 
than that—indeed, according to the “Dic¬ 
tionary of Gardening,” it grows to a height 
of 15 feet. As a conservatory plant in a 
Large pot or tub and standing 6 feet or 8 feet 
high it is very ornamental. The flowers, 
moreover, are not its only claim to recogni¬ 
tion, as the berries which succeed them are I 
of a rich bluish-purple when ripe, and in J 


of small plants it is an advantage to give 
them a little more heat than that above re¬ 
commended for established specimens. 


PELARGONIUMS FOR AUTUMN 
BLOOMING. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have 
many plants which may be pressed into ser¬ 
vice for blooming in the greenhouse in 
autumn, we ought not to ehut our eyes to the 
fact that we have in Zonal Pelargoniums a 
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Elceocarpus reticulatus. From a photograph of a plant in Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons' nursery at Chelsea. 


- splendkl condition, and represent 
*gnifui shrub at its very Dest. 
a iy forms an upright stem, from whi< 
pushed out side branches, that assur 
tln>»S nOS ^i horizonta ^ 'direction, and a 
leave* d I srk ’8 r€en > oblong, lanceola 

] hese leaves are clearly netted, fro 
derii-oA 6 Pf c jfi c name of rebicnlatus 
\ bell-shaped flowers are droo 

on IK. j f€ t ! IU8 particularly conspicuo 
case «f ?K nd t re1 ** shoots, as in tl 

i ng feature aMj! 7 8tyrftx J a P° nica - A stri 
wav in r t°L P ur e--wliite blossoms is tl 

friLd W . hlC S the of th * pet*U * 

a character that renders it ve 


this stage they are very pretty. The colour 
of the berries has given rise to the specific 
name of cyaneus, by which it figures in the 
“Kew Hand List,” though generally known 
in gardens and nurseries as E. reticulatus. 
It may be successfully grown under the same 
conditions as a Pelargonium. It is not at 
all difficult- to strike from cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots, put into well-drained 
pots of sandy soil and placed in a close pro¬ 
pagating case in a gentle bottom heat. I 
have also raised it in quantity from home- 
grown seeds, but plants obtained in this way 
do not flower so freely in a young state as 
those propagated from cuttings. In the case 
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delightful variety of colour, the plants keep¬ 
ing up a succession of bloom during the 
winter in a warm-house, provided they have 
been specially prepared. There may be some 
readers who have never specialised with 
Zonal Pelangoniums, and, therefore, they do 
not know what a wealth of beauty there is in 
a well-cliosen collection. It is probable that 
some who read these lines may have more 
plants than they need for planting out or for 
potting on for present display, and I suggest 
to those that they use their surplus plants as 
a nucleus to form a collection for autumn and 
winter blooming. Such plants should be 
Original from 
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potted on in good loam, to which a little well- 
rotted manure and sharp 6and should be 
added, and transferred to a cold-frame, from 
whence they may be stood out in a sunny 
place in the open a little later for the rest of 
the summer, it is absolutely necessary that, 
if one desires late blossoms, the buds as fast 
as they appear must be removed. I well re¬ 
member the time when it was no uncommon 
thing to flower them in 8-inch pots, but for 
smnll houses and general decoration 5 inch 
pots will be large enough. There are many 
varieties that, in a warm house in winter, 
flower very freely, amongst such being F. V. 
Raspail (scarlet), Olive Carr (pink), Imogen 
(salmon). I/eonard Kelway (carmine), Nora 
(blush white), and W. Bealby (rosy-scarlet). 
Anyone who is disposed to take in hand 
a few plants .now, stand them outside 
where the sun will aid in wood ripening, 
and give them a little weak stimulant 
now and again, is almost certain to 
find by September he has a collection 
full of promise for blooming in the dreariest 
weeks of the year. Some amateurs are under 
the impression that to have a really good dis¬ 
play of Zonals for winter blooming a deal of 
heat is required. This is quite a mistake, as 
if only plants are prevented from blooming 
in the summer, and the wood well ripened, 
they will, as soon as they are introduced to 
the warmth of the house in the autumn, very 
quickly throw up strong trusses of bloom, 
and keep up a succession for many weeks. 

W0ODBA8TWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing the Myrtle. Will you inform me 
through your valuable ,paper when is the time to 
strike Myrtle cuttings, also the best way to do it? 

I have found them difficult to grow, and have been 
told they will strike in water.—M. K. L. 

[The proper time to put in Myrtle-cuttings 
is when the young wood has become fairly 
firm. Take the cuttings off at a joint, if with 
a heel all the better, and put about half-a- 
dozen into a 4 inch or 5-inch pot. The com 
post should be loam, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand. Place the cuttings firmly round the 
sides of the flower-pot and stand under a close 
hand-light, or, if you only have one flower¬ 
pot, put under a bell-glass. Put the small 
pot inside a larger one, and fill up the space 
between with coarse sand or fine gravel, rest¬ 
ing the rim of the bell glass on the sand be¬ 
tween the two pots, so ns to keep the air from 
the cuttings. The bell-glass should be re¬ 
moved daily, wiping the inside round with a 
dry cloth. A shady window will do in which 
to stand the cutting pots. When rooted, 
which will be in from a month to six weeks, 
they should be potted off singly, using the 
same mixture a6 was prepared for the 
cuttings.] 

Brugmansia buds falllng.-I would be much 
obligc<Tif you could say what is the matter with a 
Brugmansia. whose buds are falling off. It is a large 
plant, in a cool conservatory, looks very healthy, 
has fine, strong leaves, and has formed about eight 
buds on one bruneh. Now that the buds have grown 
about 4 inches long several have fallen olT. Poes this 

S lant require an enormous amount of water? It is 
opt quite moist, and syringed occasionally.—M. 
Breece. 

[While the Brugmansia needs to be well 
supplied with water, it does not require an 
“enormous ” amount. An excess of moisture 
at the roots may cause the buds to drop, 
while a very likely reason 16 allowing the soil 
to get too dry. Judging by your letter, how¬ 
ever, this does not appear likely to be the 
case w'ith your plant, still, are you sure it is 
not dry underneath? If it happens to be so a 
good soaking would in all probability prove 
a remedy. There is yet one more likely 
cause, and that is the structure may be kept 
too close, as the Brugmansia needs a reason¬ 
able circulation of air.] 

Lotus pellorrhynchus. — The common 
Bird’s-foot Trefoil (Lotus corniculatus), with 
its heads of rich yellow flowers changing after 
a time to orange, is well known as one of the 
prettiest of our hardy British plants. From 
this, Lotus peliorrhynchus differs widely, ns 
it is of a free-trailing habit of growth, the 
branches being freely furnished with divided 
leaves of a peculiar greyish tone of colour. 
The flowers,which arc freely borne in loosely- 


disposed clusters, are in shape somewhat like 
the beak of a bird, and of a scarlet tint. This 
tone of colour is particularly noticeable when 
nestling among the mass of distinct greyish 
leafage. This Lotus may be grown as a 
climlier in the greenhouse, but it is seen to 
the best advantage when the shoots are 
allowed to dispose themselves in a spreading 
or drooping manner. Within the last few 
years this Lotus has been a good deal used 
in the flower garden, either as an edging to I 
different bed-* or to form a neutral-tinted 
groundwork for brightly-coloured flowers. 
This Lotus is a native of the Canary Islands, 
and is sometimes known by the specific name 
of Bertholeti. A member of the genus that 
was at one time more frequently met with 
than it is now is L. jacoba?us, a rather up¬ 
right, bushy plant. The flowers, which in 
size and the way they are borne suggest these 
of the common Bird’s-foot Trefoil, are of a 
deep purple colour, almost black, though 
when raised from seed there is a certain 
amount of variation.— X. 

A8Clepia8 curassavica.—This is a terrible 
weed in many parts of the tropics, seedlings 
springing up in all directions. It is, however, 
in this country, well worth consideration as 
an ornamental flowering subject, and several 
examples of it noted at the International 
Show formed a decidedly uncommon exhibit. 

The flowers, w hich are borne in erect umbels, 
are of an orange scarlet colour. This 
Asclepias is said to have been introduced 
into this country in 1692. Cuttings strike 
root very readily, and the plants w ill grow in 
any ordinary potting compost. Within the 
last few years this Asclepias has been grown 
to a greater extent than it formerly was, 
being often used for summer bedding, 
especially as good-sized plants in mixed beds 
of miscellaneous subjects. When out-of-doors 
and fully exposed to the sun the blooms 
acquire a richer colour than they do under 
glass. There are several hardy species of 
Asclepias, the showiest of them being the 
Butterfly Silk Weed (Asclepias tuberosa), a 
native of North America. This, which blooms 
at the end of the summer, has heads of deep 
orange coloured flowers. -X. 

Hippeastrums. —It was appropriate that 
the prize essay on Hippeastrums should have 
been published at the time of the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition, where these gorgeous 
flowers were so freely represented. The sur¬ 
prising thing about the present-day varieties 
of llippeastruin is that such a wide range as 
now exists among them should have emanated 
from very few species, for although the mem¬ 
bers of the genus are fairly numerous, yet 
comparatively few of them have been used to 
any great extent by the hybridist. Though 
flowers of an intense crimson tint have alw ays 
been favourites of mine, yet I cannot help 
admiring the softer and more subtle shades 
that now' prevail among the newer kinds. In 
a flower exhibited by Messrs. R. P. Ker and 
Hons, Aigbnrth Nurseries, Liverpool, under 
the name of International, there is perhaps 
the commencement of a new race. This, 
which is of a warm orange-red colour, netted 
with white, has a metallic-violet suffusion 
(almost a blotch) towards the centre of each 
segment. Another flower, though by no 
means of good shape, is the nearest approach 
to a yellow that I have yet noted. The name 
is Ophir, and the colour is a kind of 
yellowish-buff. Apart from tlieir own in¬ 
trinsic merit such flowers as these may be of 
considerable value to the hybridist, who is 
always on the look-out for new and distinct 
breaks.—X. 

Specimen stove and greenhouse plants. 

—One feature at the recent International 
Show at Chelsea served to carry one’s 
thoughts hack to the days when the great 
summer show at Regent’s Pnrk was an event 
of the horticultural world, a time long since 
passed. It was the large-flowering 6tove and 
greenhouse plants shown by Messrs. Cypher, 
of Cheltenham, who, though they figure 


specimens, one cannot help admiring tk 
cultivators who keep them in such good 
condition, and turn them out, as it wen*, 
trained to the hour. 


Among the fimet 
examples were such well-known subjects as 
Clerodendron Balfouri. Ixora Pilgrimi, hora 
Williamsi, Bougainvillea Cypher!, Bougain 
villca glabra, Erica Cavendishi, Erica dc- 
pressa, Erica ventricosa magnifica, Staiice 
intermedia, Stephanotis floribunda, Axnka 
grandis, Azalea Model, Polygaia Dal- 
maisiana, Franciscea exiniia, and Anthurium 
Scherzeriauum. Each plant wa6 a model 
specimen, and from its uncommon character 
a good deal of interest was centred in this 
exhibit. Some smaller examples, equally well 
flowered, served to show that where 6pnc« is 
wanting for huge plants neat little bushes 
may without difficulty be grown.—K. R. W. 

Calceolaria Veitchl. -Viewed from the 
point of beauty and general utility, I should 
regard this hybrid as probably the most valu¬ 
able novelty seen at the recent International 
Show. It is the result of crossing the raiall- 
growing Chilian C. alba with an albino form 
of C. Golden Glory, the three-year-old plants 
of some 5 feet in height displaying extra¬ 
ordinary freedom of flowering. The plant it¬ 
self should prove an ideal one for the green¬ 
house, for certain associations in out-of-doors 
sub tropical gardening, and in many way* be¬ 
sides. Of the large number of specimens 
shown at the International nil gave similar 
evidence of a robust habit of growth. This 
excellent plant wn6 raised by Messrs. U. 
Veitch and Son, Exeter.—E. H. J. 

Lobelia tenulor.— There is a form of this 
Lobelia with pinkish flowers, but I much 
prefer the original species, with blossoms of 
a deep, rich blue and a conspicuous white 
eye. This Lobelia, which is a native of the 
Swan River district of western Australis, 
has long been know n in this country, but it is 
only within the last decade or two that its 
merits have become generally recognised. 
Belonging to the 6ame section as Lobelia 
Erinus, or epeciosa, Lobelia tenuior is 
altogether a larger grower, while the flowers 
also show a corresponding increase in size. It 
is a very desirable subject for greenhouse 
decoration, under which conditions a succes¬ 
sion of its pretty flowers is kept up for some 
time, while grown in suspended baskets it 
forms a delightful feature. An item of note 
is that while most of the leaves are entire, 
some of those towards the base are primate. 
—X. 

Flowering Cannas.— The value of these 
for the greenhoifse is very great, and good 
collections figure largely at the various ex¬ 
hibitions held during the summer. Thev 
formed a notable feature at the International 
Show, and at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on June 4th they were 
largely in evidence. The specimens, grown 
in 6-inch pots, were each carrying splendid 
I spikes of massive blooms, which bid wr to 
maintain a display for a long time. Where 
eo manv are good, it is a difficult mater 3 
make a selection, but the following may ) 
taken as among the very best: —A.. Ortm«> » 
dark velvety-purple; Baron de Rich » 
chestnut-amber; Black Prince, ™ - 
maroon ; Frau E. Kracht, rosy -salmon* 
Furst Weid, the beat rich crimson; ^ 
Van der School, light 
purple; King Humbert, or»MM»™■ 
Niagara, scarlet. margined g°W;^ , 
scarlet and orange ; 1 be G»*»« » 
rich yellow, with 
imson spots, » P* nd . 
Wiineim Tell, yellow of drfferen ^ 

and William Saunders^deep sesriet, ^ ^ 


gardia, 

Baroda, 


fine flower. These Cannw, iA . 

them at their best, need . for p0 -, 

ment. Not only are they v f €ftlu ie 

culture, but they also form a * lr, ^ m< r.- 
if planted out-of-doors during t 
K. R. W. ____ 

"The Bntrliah Flower ^^ 

Grounds.”— -Netc Edition, llt Jll t V aw l $hrut*, 
tiom of all the best on 

culture and arrange* .'Th® 
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who, though vuey ujjurc I culture a<\a arru>vjwy-~*' —y"TH® - { i. 
largely at «ome of the provincial shows, 8 ^i 5 J^J^£S , aUo be *r 

rarely bring their specimen plants to the 1 rsr»#3£ » 

Metropolis. Although opinions may differ / ro m (ii« Garow® 0 1u 

with regard to the beauty of these huge street, London, E.C. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WISTARIA MULTIJUGA IN THE 
HOUSE. 

I u( never tired of praising this fine hardy 
climber, and in thi6 ease we took a spur or 
two into the house, with the result shown. 
It 6«ema in no way difficult of culture, and 
lasts & good while in the house, and almost 
♦rranges itself. W. 

PACKING CUT FLOWERS. 

Veky much depends upon how the flowers 
ire handled and packed. The two cardinal 
points are firm packing and using a box 
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destination at a desired time, keeping the 
flowers in a cool and rather dark place mean¬ 
while. Never pack flowers and fruit 
together, nor is it well to place heavy, 6olid 
flowers in the same box as those of a fragile 
character. For a few button-hole flowers 
small, light, tin boxes, from 6 inches to 
8 inches long, 34 inches deep, and about 
4 inches wide, are admirable. Then there 
are the light wooden boxes used for sweets, 
etc., and which are easily obtainable for a 
penny or so each. Always use shallow boxes. 
More than two layers should be avoided. If 
more are wanted tie two boxes together. 
Loose packing is the cause of most failures. 
Pack the flowers in one at a time, taking eare 
that each bloom or spray rests firmly against 
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nation in a pleasing form, and at the best 
fade very quickly. 

Many Roses and other flowers can be cut 
when in the bud stage, and will open freely 
as 60 on as unpacked. Such charming Rose© 
as Lady Battersea, Irish Elegance. Madame 
Ravary, Lady Roberts, and most others with 
long buds and few petals, may be packed in 
quite a hard condition of bud, and will open 
beautifully and perfectly free from any 
bruising when immersed in water directly 
they are received. A large number of ouch 
buds can be packed closely in a small box. 
Far too many flowers are sent without due 
thought that their beauty will not be lusting 
enough to please for any length of time, and 
1 it would be better to send much younger 


€n °ogh without unnecessary weight. 
, r< * taxes must be exceptionally 
, i u°/ an ^ ^ ut small consignments 

>gnt flowers. It is at the corners where 


the other, and if you cannot fill the box put 
a good wad of crumpled-up paper to com- 
1 plete it. Damp the box slightly in summer, 
----- -v v-oxlitrio vyiKic j both inside and out, and tie paper firmly 

taxes fail, and light wooden boxes are over the whole. This will keep the contents 
much Monger in this respect than cardboard 1 airtight and prevent much injurious evapora- 
«». Cardboard boxes also fail quickly if at ! tion. The box should be lined with paper, 
J J 3am P> and it needs very careful packing , also damped slightly except m very cold 
foul this. Instead of heavily wetting the weather. Never make the mistake of oyer- 
thp Wei jf ? n{ ^ ^* a £ e I prefer to half immerse saturating the flowers. I have a great objec- 
of the stems in water for an hour 1 tion to the use of cotton-w ool for packing, 
to packing, thus affording an , and never use it except a small portion 
*i/1j *° ®taorb more moisture. This I around the bloom of subjects liable to bruise, 

tia/'f j UD ^ muc h tatter than cutting and Colton wool is almost useless when wet, and 
j « ,r *^ direct, unless it may be upon a cool I when dry it is a terrible extractor of any 
cat a m< i ** m<?rn,n g- In midsummer I would | moisture the flowers may possess. Do not 
"’Hadstandi “ “ 


ones, that will be developing to a great extent 

1 i . r —wo cAircuLiuiwiiiv I t* gwu »«u --r r~'i — - during the journey, and give friends all tlm 

‘ »nv hut -11--1- I -I.®- • 1 r.„ m „ w -Hoh.lv in «nmm-r. pleasure of which they are capable 

_ P. U. 

FAVOURITE POT-PLANTS IN SEASON. 
Tue appearance of certain flowering plants 
in quantity on stalls and in shops, and the 
rapidity with which they are purchased, are 
a sure sign of their popularity. Nothing 
very new is noticeable this year, the most 
popular being favourite varieties of well- 
known things. In Pelargoniums, the double 
or semi-double sorts, as being the most last¬ 
ing, are most in favour, and King of Den- 

_ n x 1UV1H , U . V _ „ „ , mark i« easily first, considerably more of 

fro. ?? I Md in " ater a11 day, packing them attempt to forward flowers that are fully I this being seen than any other. Raspail still 
r l ta tat post calculated'to reach their I open, as these very seldom reach their desti- holds second place, although some of the 


The Japanese Wistaria in a bronze vase. 
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Ivy-leaved run it closely. A feature in these 
pot-plants has been the appearance of 
tuberous Begonias in annually-increasing 
quantities. They are not the beet of things 
for rooms, or, rather, they want a little 
extra attention. A double orange flower, 
something like Laing’s Golden Ball, and a 
scarlet after the style of Zeppelin are 
favourites. The rosy-pink Major Hope 
makes a lovely pot-plant, but is still rather 
expensive. Batches of the dwarf form of 
Salvia Glory of Zurich, known as Fireball, 
are often seen, but it is doubtful if it will 
stand well in rooms, especially in a close 
atmosphere, and this applies to’ Heliotropes 
that are general favourites, but, unfortu¬ 
nately. somewhat short-lived, unless under 
specially favourable conditions. Marguerites, 
both white and yellow, are plentiful, and the 
foliage, as a rule, is clean and healthy. The 
large-flowered double Fuchsias, like Pheno¬ 
menal and Ballet Girl, are popular, but 
the flowers are hardly so lasting in rooms as 
the Mrs. Marshall type. The above, with 
the cheaper Ferns, represent the bulk of the 
plants coming within the reach of the 
majority of purchasers. It does not seern to 
l>e generally recognised that to bring plants 
to this state of perfection— i.r., to provide 
nice, bushy stuff with clean, healthy foliage 
and a nice display of flower in compara¬ 
tively small pots, a considerable amount of 
feeding is necessary, and the sudden 
abandonment of this will probably be fol 
lowed by the collapse of the plant. It is 
advisable to have on hand a small tin of 
non-odorous manure, and to give a little of 
this every other time the plant is watered. 

_E. B. S. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

At the International Show there were a few 
blooms of Chrysanthemums that only showed 
that this is not a very attractive subject out 
of season. In fact Chrysanthemum blooms in 
May should not be encouraged. But rather 
at that time and onwards growers should lx* 
thinking about potting the plants and other 
seasonable work. As early in the present 
month as possible the final shift should be 
given. Well-known exhibitors of the flower 
usually use pois 10 inches in diameter; but 
the amateur, whose garden generally is less 
open than that of the big growers, will do 
well to put the plants into pots one size 
smaller. Suitable soil is composed of rotted 
turf, which should form a third, mortar 
rubble or charcoal, and thoroughly rotten 
manure making the other portion. It is not 
at all necessary to provide a complicated mix¬ 
ture. The above is a sound, 6weet compost, 
in which the roots may be expected to run 
readily, and without abundant roots there 
cannot’ be satisfactory growth. The pots 
should be clean and the bottom just covered 
with drainage material. Over the crocks put 
a layer of the rougher portion of the soil, 
U,on ram it down with a blunt, stout 6tick. 
Previous to knocking the plant out of its pre¬ 
sent pot give a thorough soaking of water; 
the ball will then come away freely without 
damaging the roots. If the ball be not well 
moistened it may become dry after repotting, 
and a check given to the plant which it may 
not easily recover from. As the potting pro¬ 
ceeds, ram the soil in firmly and evenly all 
round, finishing by leaving a margin at the 
surface to take water. It is well to stand the 
plants pot-thick for a couplo of weeks, 
sprinkling the leaves only rather than giving 
waiter at the roots. The soil being moist of 
itself the roots will take to it better. For the 
summer quarters select as open a spot as 
possible, where all four winds may blow 
among the leaves; but fasten the sticks in 
such a manner that the plants may not suffer. 
It has eo often been told in the pages of 
G4RDKNING Illustrated that the proper 
training of these plants for show blooms is to 
have one stem from the first. Then that 
which is taking place now occurs; the tops 
of the plants break into side stems. Three of 
these are selected and duly trained upwards 
to the sticks. In turn they again show flower- 
buds, which may or may not, according to 


the period of the year, be selected to develop 
blooms. This year flower-buds seem to come 
earlier than usual, and at the time of writing 
(June 8th) I have seen early plants giving 
what are termed crown buds. The retention 
of these buds must not be thought of. 
Probably the plants of most readers are not 
in so forward a state. As I believe stopping 
the leaders is detrimental to the future 
flowers, I would not disturb the growth even 
for bush specimens. At the natural break 
allow all side 6tem« to grow instead of re¬ 
stricting the number, as in the case of show 
blooms, that is all. 

In summer give each plant ample space. 
This is important, and when the growth is 
satisfactory there is little danger from insect 
pests. Green-fly will perhaps cause trouble 
here and there, but a dusting of Tobacco- 
powder is all that is required. A few sorts 
are prone to a disease that seems strange, be¬ 
cause it is noticed in varieties tliAt originated 
in Australia. Mrs. W. Knox, Rose Pockett, 
Gladys Blackburn, Lady Talbot, and Kara 
Dow may be named. The leaves curl, turn 
yellow', and are otherwise unhealthy, and it 
is well to destroy such plants at once, for 
when so diseased it is seldom that the blooms 
are of any value. It is not advisable to use 
liquid manures, or, in fact, manures of any 
kind, yet. First get plenty of roots to the 
plants. Watering claims daily attention. 
The weather has, of course, a lot to do with 
this, and no one can say how often a plant 
shall be watered. After repotting, the need 
for moisture is not great, but as the growth 
develops there will gradually be more to 
feed. What w atering is done I like to do in 
the earlier part or middle of the day, and 
allow the soil to get on the dry side before 
night. Some have an idea that the soil 
should always be in a sodden state, but such 
a state w ill not tend to healthy roots, and the 
soil must get some chance to be sweetened 
by air if we are to obtain the best results. 

_H. S. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Twenty-four exhibition Japanese Chrysan¬ 
themums.-I have been watching the notes in 
Gardening Illustrated to find some information to 
assist me in deciding the best twentv-four varieties 
of Chrysanthemums for exhibition, but* without ( c*ult. 

1 enclose a list of tl.c various kinds 1 have, hoping 
you will be able to sele.t the above mentioned 
number from them.—C anterbury. 

[Although the varieties we mention in the 
subjoined list represent several of the very 
best sorts in cultivation, it must not lx 
assumed that there are not others equally 
good that are omitted from those given in 
your list. It must be understood that the 
twenty-four varieties we name are the best 
of those mentioned by you. Then, again, 
you should remember that the climatic con¬ 
ditions of each season vary. For instance, 
if we were to condemn certain varieties 
because they did badly last year, we should 
be doing wrong. The last season was an 
abnormal one, and many first-rate varieties 
failed for that reason. On the other hand, 
sorts that may have done extremely well in 
1911 may fail to achieve distinction during 
the flowering period of 1912. Many superb 
sort-s were seen in anything but proper form 
and condition in 1911, but as they are with¬ 
out doubt of the highest exhibition quality, 
they will, we expect, be seen again this 
year in splendid form. There are several 
sorts we aTe obliged to omit from the 
list we give that run the selected varieties 
very closely in point of merit, and you and 
others may think we are doing these sorts 
and their raisers an injustice in not includ¬ 
ing them. We recommend the following 
varieties : —Beecham Keeling, Mrs. Gilbert 
Drabble, Keith Luxford, W. Mease, J. H. 
Silabury, F. S. Vallis, Reginald Vails, 
Master David, Master James, Hon. Mrs. 
Lopes, Rose Ellis, George Hemming, Alice 
Lemon, Bessie Godfrey, Edith Smith, 
Frances Joliffe, Mrs. A. T. Miller, Mrs. 
R. H. B. Marsham, J. Lock. Mme. G. Rivol, 
Mrs. W. Knox, Mrs. R. Luxford, Mrs. Nor¬ 
man Davis, and Mrs. Geo. Mileham.] 

Chrysanthemums flowering in small pots 

(Hopeful).— Yes. Chrysanthemums may be grown satis¬ 
factorily and flowered in small pots. Cuttings In¬ 
serted in the late spring succeed better under this 
mode of culture thar those rooted earlier. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apple-tree unhealthy (W. S. 

Apple-tree leaves have been attacked by the 
Apple-tree mildew (Sphxrotheca Mali). When 
the disease i6 present in its worst form the 
only certain method of arresting its progress 
is to cut off and burn all the infested leaves. 
When the disease appears in a mild form on 
the scattered leaves tlx tree should be 
sprayed with a solution of potassium sulphide 
(liver of sulphur), 1 oz. dissolved in two 
gallons of water. On tlx first symptoms ol 
the disease spraying should be commenced. 
As in your case the tree was affected last 
year, you should have commenced spraying 
when the leaf-buds were expanding, h 
might also be advisable to try the caustic 
alkali solution, applying tnis when the trees 
are bare in the winter. Gather up all the 
fallen leaves and burn them. 

The Oak caterpillar. -I fear with all our 
spraying appliances and patent insecticides 
wo are yet helpless in destroying to any 
appreciable extent that widespread foe the 
Oak-tree caterpillar. In the course of a long 
ride through Surrey just recently 1 6awmanv 
thousands of Oak-trees entirely defoliated by 
the maggot, and there was no evidence that 
any effort had been made to check its destruc¬ 
tive force. The trees seen were those only 
on the roadsides, but there must have been 
vast numbers further back in the woods 
equally defoliated. Here it is seen what 
a problem this army of insects present. 
Their appearance now seems to be annual, 
and as each year’s attack greatly weakens 
growth, how greatly the trees must suffer 
eventually. It is true when the foliage is 
eaten the caterpillars disappear, and the 
trees make a new or summer grow th, but that 
is not 60 strong as is that of the spring. 
Our fruit-trees can never be safe from the 
caterpillar so long as this pe6t is seen in such 
vast quantities in our woods.—A. D. 

BOTANICAL LINGO. 

Dr. Stephen Paget makes 6ome remarks in 
the English Review on a movement of our 
time which may even invade the peace of our 
gardens with its long-worded obscurantism. 
Alluding to some books of the day he says: 
They are all very elaborate, very’ complete, 
very positive, and very much alike. They 
all Ixgin with the Cell, and they all have a 
great deal to say about Mendel’s famoiK ex¬ 
periments on the crossing of Peas. They all 
of them tend to a hard monism; that i6 why 
they display 6uch a strong family likeness: 
the 6ame point of view, the same assumptions, 
the same conclusions. First comes the invo¬ 
cation of the Cell, and we arc told to consider 
its ways and be wise. By the help of 
diagrams and photographs we are led step by 
step through t he w hole business of ficgmems- 
tion, polar bodies, gametes, chromosome, 
and all the rest of it. We read of ids and °* 
idants, and of long-named “entities.” Mendel 
and Weismann will not leave us alone; we 
begin to be a-weary of the Cell. Here, for 
example, is a paragraph taken At random 
from a recent text-book of high authority •- 
It has been mentioned that on VVetemann a 
thesis every gamete contains ids representing 
its parents and nil its immediate ancestors, wu 
other hand, according to the Mendelun wWj 
although all the essential characters ol the org^ 
are represented in each germ-cell, the Mwei 
characters, or allelomorphs, as they are cailw. 
each represented by paternal or maternal ids on 
and not by both, while the immediate ancestor; 
no representation at all. It has been 
the chromatin granules (which Wekoiara >«J 
with the Ids) arc the carriers of the Mendelb 
lomorphs. and that when these fuse together 
ing the conjugation of the chromosomes 
cedes the process of reduction, there is an eI - * 
of allelomorphs between the chromosomes. 

A man may well be forgiven if be faiU * 
see in this hideous tangle of words light o 
guidance. __ 
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arranged on a ledge about the level of the 
eye. Here the general effect was much 
prettier than in the case of plants as we 
frequently see them, set in the border or on 
low r rockwork. I was in a good garden the 
other day where a number of plants of V. 
gracilis had been bought through having been 
6 een in a ma6s at an exhibition, but it wasS 
not found of use where effective border plants 
were needed, as in this case, and it was being 
discarded. It i6, however, such a beautiful 
little Violet that many will be glad to know 
the best position for it in the rock garden.— 
S. Aenott. 


advisable to afford the plants frame treat¬ 
ment throughout the winter months, when 
they are easily kept on the dry side, as too 
much moisture frequently causes the dormant 
crowns to decay. In the following spring the 
crowns will commence to grow. The leaves 
lie flat on the surface of the soil, and when 
two or three have developed, the plants are 
put out into their permanent quarters. When 
a batch of seedlings is raised and managed 
in this way very few fail to flower the second 
season after the seed sowing. Occasionally 
the seeds germinate quickly, and when this 
occurs, and a fair-sized crown is built up 
during the first season, then flowers will 
appear during the following June or July. 

E. C. Pooley. 


LPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
1ATER GARDENS. 


ALl’INE SUN BOSE 

(Hilianthemum alpestrk). 

We ire all pleased with the beauty of our 
wmraon Helianthemums, which are so 
vigorous and free in almost any soil, and I 
mu delighted with this little species, which is 
ten- compact in habit. I have never had it 
Wort, and I hope our alpine nurserymen 
will begin to have a stock of it, because a 
nicer thing one could hardly have in the 
rock gnrdem__ W. 

PRIMULA COCKBURNIANA. 

This is one of the most interesting of the 
recently-introduced Chinese species. The 
•irange-Miarlet flowers are borne in whorls on 
slender stems, which generally reach to a 
height of about 9 inches. Sometimes an extra 
strong crown will produce a flower-stem 
K inches in height. This Primula is admir- 
»bly adapted for the rock garden, and a 
colony of about a dozen plants, when in 
blossom, produces a striking colour effect. 
The usual flowering season is during the 
latter part of June and the beginning of 


ROSES AT CHELSEA. 

We had been led to expect a great deal in the 
way of new Roses at the recent great show, 
but if we judge them from the standpoint of 
such magnificent old varieties as Mrs. John 
Laing, Frau Karl Druschki, Ulrich Brunner, 
Melanie Soupert, among others that were 
there also, 1 should 6ay there was nothing 
likely to ever create a great sensation—at 
least, among those that obtained awards. The 
one which won a valuable prize offered by a 
daily newspaper, for example, lias a pretty 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Heath-leaved Flax (Linum salso- 
loides).—In choice rock gardens this Flax is 
hardly ever represented, although it is fre¬ 
quently the case that they include the vellow 
L. arboreura or L. flavum, both good afpines. 
L. salsoloides is deserving of consideration, 
not only because it flowers for a long time— 
from Juno onwards—but it is highly pleas¬ 
ing because of its neat, evergreen foliage 
and pretty flowers, which are white, with a 
dark-purple zone or eye at the base, and 


ila family, P. Cockburniana delights in 
r shady position in a well-drained, yet 
Mil* The most suitable spot to select 
is a flat space above the ground level, 
every facility may be afforded for free 
gc. An excellent rooting medium, 


O' XUULlUg II i Vvl 1 Cl ill y 

eliould be at least 9 inches in depth, 
°1 two-thirds sandy loam and one- 
I^af-soii, thoroughly mixed. 

Unfortunately this species is but short 
, ' and d is necessary to raise young 
P<nit« annually to maintain a stock. After 
I the plants invariably perish ; in 

it is a true biennial in this country. In 
i. , our<?d spots it reproduces itself 
Ij.j-, ron J Mlf-sown seeds, but it is not 
tho i JT t0 depend on this. The seeds 
„.j gathered as soon as they are ripe 
fiiwlttirVf P?*® which have been previously 
«*<js n i * ai L ' ‘8^ e °il* After sowing the 
» handJidf* tbe P ,° U in & shad y corner, where 
W v nin \ Can ^ P^ aced OV€r them during 
* ashed to P revexit the 6eeds being 

always fr ° m t - h,s dan ^U the 

given f u |] germinate best when 

‘he winter, for it 
HieiollowinJ« Lhat the Jfodlinga appear until 
feient size fh Pnn ®' " hen these attain suf- 
Potted up «inJi„ ar€ transplanted, eventually 
during (he fir5‘ Vj ant ^ eare l u Uy grown on 
This species loses 
0 dunn g the autumn, and it is 


Aster Stracheyl.— With the spread of 
rock gardening, we find that the true alpine 
Asters are coming into more general favour. 
They form neat little plants, with sturdy, 
upright stems only a few inches high, and 
bear handsome blooms much after the style 
of Aster Amellus. Aster Stracheyi grows 
' only a few inches high—3 inches to 5 inches 
is the “ book ” stature, but this is frequently 
exceeded. The flowers, which are each from 
an inch to a little more across, are of a 
pretty tint of lilac-blue, and the leaves are 
of much the same character as those of the 
better-known European ally of this Starwort 
—Aster alpinus. A. Stracheyi requires a 
good, well-drained soil and n sunny place on 
a level terrace or corner of the rock garden. 
-S. A. 

viola gracilis.—To see the full beauty of 
this Violet it seems necessary to plant it con¬ 
siderably above the ground level, and I have 
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admired as being high and pointed in the 
centre, whilst the foliage and flower-stalks 
have desirable sturdiness. Ophelia is a 
prettily-formed variety, not over large, but 
the blooms are borne on strong stems ; 
colour, flesh-pink, with a deeper shade in the 
centre. This Rose, which is of British 
origin, should be noted, as it is not yet in 
commerce. In Sunburst we probably have a 
very useful forcing variety—that is all. The 
colour is light fawn with deeper-shaded 
centre. I was struck with the charming soft 
shade of yellow in a variety named Constance, 
which was among the new French sorts of M. 
Fernet Ducher. This should be a splendid 
thing for cross-breeding. II. S. 

THE ADVANCE IN THE 
HIGH-COLOURED HYBRID TEAS. 
While an ardent admirer of the lovely 
pinks, bronzes, yellows, and warm shades 
found in our present-day varieties of this 
important section, I am, in common with 
many others, very glad to sec the great ad¬ 
vance now obtained in the deep reds and 
crimsons that for so long were missing from 
this class. Beautiful as many of the dark- 
coloured Hybrid Perpetuals undoubtedly 
are, the majority of them, unfortunately, do 
not give such a long and free succession of 
flowers as is generally found among the class 
designated Hybrid Tens. Perhaps the most 
reliable of the Hybrid Perpetuals were 
Victor Hugo, Fisher Holmes, General 
Jacqueminot, and Hugh Dickson. But even 
these are not to be compared to the Hybrid 
Teas for freedom, although I must admit 
they are rather more intense in colour, and 
have a most exquisite perfume, that seems to 
belong in great measure to the dark Hybrid 
Perpetuals. In General McArthur we have 
a truly good dark garden Hybrid Tea. It is 
one of the most reliable Roses grown, and 
good all through the season. I find a de¬ 
cided improvement in the continued bright¬ 
ness of dark-coloured Hybrid Teas over that 
of the Hybrid Perpetuaf section, they having 
less tendency to fade, or assume that 
objectionable dull-purple shade too often 
found in dark Roses when exposed to much 
sunlight. Richmond and Liberty are both 
excellent under glass, and are more generally 
grown in this form. They are also capital in 
the open air during ordinary summers, but 
I think Richmond the more reliable on ac¬ 
count of its better growth and hardiness. 
When favoured with a dry summer and 
autumn we can find few more pleasing than 
Etoile de France, a reputed cross between 
Fisher Holmes and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
It is not a good opener during dull or damp 
weather, the petals balling in rather, but it 
is a capital Rose to last, and if it did not 
partake so much of the spreading habit 
found in Mme. Abel Chatenay, would be 
even more valuable. A Rose named Triumph 
somewhat rcsorubles O^ncral McArthur, but 
is, I think, a little darker in its shadings. 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot is one of the darkest 
of all. Of fairly strong, but rather erratic 
and rambling, growth, without making long 
shoots tliis is one of the most perpetual 
bloomers we have. The colour is deep- 
scarlet velvet, shaded with fiery-red, that 
deepens into dark velvety-crimson as the 
flower advances. It opens well, but is rather 
flat after the first-bud stage. I did not find 
it “brown” at all during the fierce sun of 
last summer. 

It would indeed be difficult to find any¬ 
thing more promising among dark Hybrid 
Teas than Edward Mawley, which up to now 
has developed no fault. It is of a deep, 
rich velvety-crimson, of grand size and form, 
and decidedly one of the very best for exhi¬ 
bition or garden work generally. A truly 
wonderful advance among dark Hybrid 
Teas, Lieutenant Chaure is a very deep- 
petalled Rose, one of the clearest velvety- 
crimsons, and with exquisite Hybrid Per¬ 
petual scent.. In Mrs. Arthur Coxhead we 
have a brilliant claret-red shaded with ver¬ 
milion. This is exceptionally free-flowering. 
Othello (Paul and Son, 1911), a new deep 
red -maroon, promises well, and has the 
merit of being very free in growth and 
blossom. Gruss an Teplitz, one of the first 
darks in this section, still stands by itself 


for general usefulness. This Rose, like 
Zephirin Drouhin, should be little pruned, 
only a judicious thinning when crowded 
being necessary. I fear that not a few 
readers have failed with these two grand 
Roses through overpruning. There is a very 
pretty dwarf form of Grass an Teplitz, 
now under the name of Alsterufer, a re¬ 
puted seedling, w r hich is really good, and 
more compact. A very bright little Rose is 
found in The Dandy, a glowing maroon-crim¬ 
son, of the most perfect shape, and exquisite 
for a coat flower. It also possesses the deep 
perfume of the ever-popular General Jaeque- 
minot and Charles Lefebvre—indeed, it may 
be well described as a miniature form of the 
latter. P. U. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

With the advent of the Hybrid Teas a great 
number of Hybrid Perpetuals has been 
ousted from the garden. It is true that the 
many beautiful varieties now found among 
Hybrid Teas are far more free flowering and 
lasting than the Hybrid Perpetuals, which 
6till retain my affection, for what can be 
more charming than a well-grown Charles 
Iiefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy 
Jamain, General Jacqueminot, Fisher 
Holmes, or Victor Hugo, among the dark 
kinds? Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. R. G. Shar- 
man-Crawford, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, and 
Baroness Rothschild are still unsurpassed in 
the clearness of their shades of pink. Not 
the least of their charm lies in the deep and 
peculiarly satisfying perfume found among 
many in this section, although a couple of 
the best—viz., Baroness Rothschild and Frau 
Karl Druschki are odourless. I hope readers 
will not imagine I have anything against the 
beautiful Reuses in any other section, but 1 
feel we are too prone to neglect the pick of 
what was, but a little while back, the lead¬ 
ing section of Roses. 

The purple and maroon-crimson shades | 
found in Prince Camille de Rohan, Abel 
Carriere, and Jean Soupert are very difficult 
to find in any other Roses, although I am 
ready to admit we are approaching them 
closely in Edward Mawley, Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, and W. E. Lippiat. The real point 
is to choose according to each grower’s own 
taste,and with the number of really beautiful 
Roses now available this should not be diffi¬ 
cult. Two or three years ago the National 
Rose Society published a list of “ the best 
eighteen fragrant Roses,” and twelve of 
these, selected by a large number of well- 
known growers, came from the Hybrid Per¬ 
petual section, and I do not think there was 
a single Tea or Musk Rose among them. The 
distinct perfume associated with Hybrid Per¬ 
petuals makes them worth growing for that 
alone. Half-a-dozen from other classes with 
extra fragrance are to be found in Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Mme. Paul Varin Bernier, Mme. 
Ravary, Socrates, L’Ideal, and Lady Batter¬ 
sea. 

ROSES UPON WALLS, 

The rather indifferent effect of badly-placed 
Roses has struck me forcibly of late. I am 
alluding more particularly to colour than 
variety. Near me are some plants of Mme. 
des Tartas against an old red-brick wall. One 
could scarcely find a more unsuitable Rose 
for such a position, not because it does not 
thrive or flower freely, for the plants have 
been really all that could be desired for the 
past six or seven years ; but I never 6ee it 
without feeling the colour of the wall kills 
more than half of the beauty of the Rose. 
Why do planters not take the combination of 
colour a little more into consideration? 
Dorothy Perkins upon a red-brick wall that 
it does not entirely hide also offends the eye. 
This is all the more noticeable when we find 
Gloire de Dijon, Madame Alfred Carriere, 
and Mme. Darblay, with other light-coloured 
varieties, doing well and affording a much 
better appearance upon other parts of the 
same wall. Yellows of various shades also 
show up well upon a brick wall, and at the 
time of writing I have quite a show of 
William Allen Richardson, Electra. Alberic 
Barbier, Gardenia, Robert Craig, and Aglaia. 
Near me is a splendid example of the yellow 


Banksian, which is carrying quantity of 
flowers well backed by its own deep-green 
leafage. On the other corner of the fame 
building is a plant of Electra, which, as ia 
too frequently the case with this charming 
and extra-early flowering Rose, has become 
almost denuded of foliage. From the other 
side of the house Vitie ineonstan* has 
encroached upon the wall occupied by 
Electra, and the contrast between the pale- 
yellow Roses and Vine foliage is very strik¬ 
ing. If we would study to place varieties 
more suited in colour on the wall or fence 
they are to occupy, an undoubtedly better 
effect w'ould be obtained, and I would suggest 
a few notes be made of any pleasing com¬ 
binations met w ith, and these stored up as a 
guide for future planting. One may often 
meet with such and yet omit to secure the 
same at the proper time for planting. 
Among a very old specimen of Gloire de 
Dijon that was fast failing, a plant of 
Clematis montana had been planted, the 
original intention being to cut out the Rose 
as the Clematis progressed. Evidently the 
planter w as not aware of the rapid growth 
made by the Clematis, and the present result 
is a very pretty combination of buff yellow 
Roses peeping out from among a mass of star- 
like blossoms, the whole well backed by 
foliage. I fear, however, that being younger, 
and 6o strong-growing, the Clematis will 
bring about an even more rapid decay of the 
Rose. A. It. U. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 
Weeping standard Roses.-Moro than one 
contrivance i6 now upon the market for sup¬ 
porting and spreading out the long rambling 
growths, which almost invariably carry large 
trusses of bloom throughout their whole 
length. In place of the manufactured article 
I have come across several ingenious devices 
which answered the purpose admirably. 
Strength is the main point to be studied, 
there being considerable weight to support 
when the plants are in full leaf and blossom. 
Select the longest growers, such as Dorothy 
Perkins, Evangeline, Hiawatha, and Gar¬ 
denia, in preference to the closer-growing 
hybrids, of which Alberic Barbier, Electra, 
and Mrs. Alice Gamier may be given as 
examples. Others not belonging to the Wich- 
uraiana and Hybrid Polyantha sections may 
be utilised so long as they produce a sufficient 
number of trailing rods. Alice Gray, The 
Garland, Felicite Perpetue, Gracilis, Leo¬ 
pold ine d’Orleans, Reve d’Or, and Mme. 
Alfred Carriere are suitable varieties. 
Whether as a specimen upon the lawn or for 
filling up a small recess these weeping 
standards are very showy.—I. C. 

Thinning and disbudding Roses. ~T1k 
term “ disbudding ” i6 usually applied to the 
thinning out or removal of any small buds 
around the principal one. This is done to 
give more strength to the remaining flower, 
and few extra good specimens can be obtained 
without such help. To thin out the side buds 
of our extra-free blooming varieties, far too 
often detracts from their beauty, while it 
always lessens the show. A far more im¬ 
portant operation, also known as ‘dis¬ 
budding,” lies in removing crowded growth 
as soon as they form, and before the plan 
has become exhausted in the effort to *• 
velop them. Crowding cannot fail to j> 
harm, and much more attention might w* 
be paid to keeping the centre of the P* D 
clear during the growing season. There 
be little benefit from allowing young gro> 
to block up the middle of any plant- J- 
wood will only be cut out at pruning; ^ 

meaning much waste of energy as ’ 
weakening the remainder of the plant, ua 
a little attention is directed here i we ^ 
to get several unnecessary pientv of 

up the centres of our Rose bushes. 
air and light is essential, and " ’ of suC h 
in the correct proportions the t ^ 
free-flowering varieties as P***' j oW j cer- 
Betty, and Molly ^barman Crawlow ^ 
tainly do themselves more wtM. A ^ 
mass doe* not appeal trow* 

when the full beauty of the mdivid 
can be seen.—A. R- 8* 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 

A HAPPY MARRIAGE. 

A FEW years ago, in my constant pursuit of 
the charms of Clematis, 6ome plants came in 


for which a good place was not ready, and by 
chance I said, “ Put them under and against 
the Magnolias.’' Forgotten wholly since, one 
fine afternoon last week I was among these 
trees, thinking that their flowers were too 
soon passed, when a noble, half-hidden 


column of large Clematis flowers was seen 
among the rich foliage of a Magnolia. Soon 
a few more plants were found in flower. 
How many were planted I forget, but here 
the proof was clear that the dense and ample 
foliage of the summer-leafing Magnolia did 
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not in the least mar the health of the 
Clematis. The kinds were not of the free 
Viticella race, but the nobler forms, like 
Nellie Moser and La France. And so, after 
Magnolia, another noble race of flowers in 
the same place ! The shade of a bush or tree 
is helpful to' these climbing plants, the 
native home of the kind being the copse 
thicket, in which they clamber up, but for 
the most part live in shade. W. 

NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 
During April and May the rainfall was 
much under the average, and the nights were 
somewhat chilly, but on the whole satisfac¬ 
tory progress was made. The absence of the 
frosUs usually associated with late April and 
early May was all in favour of fruit-trees in 
bloom, and as a result the set all over is 
highly encouraging. At present appearances 
point* to crops, in most instances, over the 
average, the one disappointment being the 
comparative scarcity of Plums. Bloom upon 
these trees was scanty, probably an after 
effect of last year’s drought; but one is glad 
to say that most of the varieties have at least 
a sprinkling of fruit, and several, notably 
Pond’s Seedling, Victoria, Kirke’s, and, 
curiously, Coe’s Golden Drop, have quite a 
satisfactory display. Peaches and Nectarines 
have seldom shown a better promise out of- 
doors, while Cherries, Apples, and es]>ccially 
Pears, leave nothing to be desired. Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, and Raspberries are 
heavily cropped. 

Bedding out is now practically finished, 
and seldom have plants been put out under 
better conditions. Rain fell most oppor¬ 
tunely for this important work. For many 
years’the older bedding plants, Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums, and the like have been dis¬ 
carded, as it is quite possible to make nn 
equally effective display with half-hardy 
annuals, which last over a prolonged season, 
and, as a rule, succeed well. A few beds of 
Begonias are, however, retained, but they 
entail no particular labour except in spring. 
Considerable use is made of self-coloured 
Antirrhinums, and it is not surprising that 
these valuable plants are now attracting more 
attention than was the case some years ogo. 
Tagetes and Dimorphotheea aurantiaca 
supply good shades of yellow, while the dwarf 
Asters are invaluable’ Formerly Heliotrope 
was included, but with the improved strains 
cf Ageratum now’ to be bad I have returned to 
my old allegiance to that plant. Hybrid 
Nieotianas and Tufted Pansies from late 
struck cuttings, along with Lobelia, are also 
u*ed, and among the many varieties of the 
latter I find nothing more satisfactory than 
Barnard’s Perpetual. In the hardy-plant 
borders growth has been strong and healthy, 
but not gross. Several borders were over¬ 
hauled during early spring, but owing to the 
dry weather the plants have not done so well 
a/was expected. However, by the use of 
tall growing annuals—Larkspur, Lavatera, 
Malope, Sweet Sultan, and the like—the 
deficiency will be made good for the Reason. 
Pyrethrums are particularly good, while the 
Day Lilies are making a brave show in con¬ 
junction with Irises. In this connection it 
may be of interest to state that, induced by a 
note in Gardening Illustrated, I removed 
some clumps of I. orientalis (ochroleuca) from 
a somewhat moist and shaded position in 
heavy soil to a more sunny place in lighter 
quarters. This has proved entirely success¬ 
ful and whereas formerly the clumps did not 
flower at all freely, they are this year full of 
buds. Romneva Coultcri came through the 
winter well, and is very vigorous, but I fear 
Incarvillea Delavayi has succumbed to damp. 
Hemerocallis Thunbergi I have seldom seen 
better, and the earlier types of Gladiolus are 
very fine. Tritomas of all kinds are shaping 
well, Clematis recta is already showing 
flower, while Tradeseantia virginrea is very 
telling. Hollyhocks are very strong, as are 
Verbascums and Asphodels. Of the latter I 
prefer A. luteus to A. ramosus, ns being both 
neater and more interesting. Shrubs have 
been very bright, and at present Scarlet 
Thorns. Rhododendrons, and Azaleas are in 
good order, and as instancing the mildness of 


the winter, only the other day I came across 
a Holly on which the berries had scarcely 
been touched by the birds. 

Vegetables are proving satisfactory, and 
despite the forebodings of seedsmen, seeds 
have germinated regularly and well in nearly 
every instance. Owing to the high price of 
Peas these were sown more thinly than Is 
customary, but this has proved an advantage, 
the plants being quite thick enough in the 
rows, and yet room is available for their 
development. Very little trouble lias been 
experienced so far with pests or vermin, 
although the great number of queen wusps 
was distinctly noticeable. 

Kirkcudbright. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster alpinus.— It is rather a pity that the 
alpine Aster is so liable to the attacks of 
slugs. However often we may visit our plants 
and kill the slugs there are generally some 
which escape our notice. Autumn and spring, 
I think, are the worst seasons. These little 
dwarf Starworts are plants we should not be 
without. I grow three varieties. These are 
the ordinary one with flowers of a pretty 
violet colour, set off with a golden eye, then 
there are the white one, and my latest 
acquisition, the pretty rose-coloured variety 
called ruber. It is not new, and no doubt 
most of those interested in hardy flowers 
know all about it, but it is pretty. I like the 
early-flowering alpine Starwort, both because 
it is pretty and useful near the front of 
borders as well as on rockvvork. But for tlie 
bane of slugs these alpine Asters would be 
invaluable, their iieight ranging from 9 inches 
to 12 inches, and flowering from June on¬ 
wards. 

Aster Beauty of Colwall.— The num- 
l)er of Starworts flowering in autumn is abso¬ 
lutely appalling to those of us who have only 
little gardens, and who cannot afford to be 
continually disposing of our old plants in 
order to make room for new ones. It is ques¬ 
tionable whether a double Starwort is a gain 
or otherwise. It is not yet too late to secure 
Aster Beauty of Colwall, of which I had a 
small plant given me last year, and which 
gave me a few flowers. These were of a nice 
violet and quite double, and thus quite a 
change from the single Starworts. 1 rather 
liked it, and yet the liking was not unmixed 
with a feeling that the single varieties are 
prettier for cutting, and much more graceful. 

Heucheras.- I was delighted to see so 
many fine Ileucherns at the Chelsea Exhibi¬ 
tion, which was much too vast for a tyro to 
grasp, as there were so many new things to 
me. These Heucheras interested me, as 1 
have had trouble with Heuchera sanguinea, 
which is rather a worrying plant to so suit 
that it will give a decent quantity of flower. 
A spike or two on a plant a foot across is 
hardly good enough. There would appear to 
be about as many recipes for flowering II. 
sanguinea as there are for treating the 
Gentianella. I fear, also, that they are about 
as uncertain, though it is hardly safe even to 
whisper such heresy. 

Melittis Meliss’ophyllum. —At Kew this 
is grown in the rock garden, where it looked 
very pretty, though _ it is called a border 
plant. It would possibly become taller in a 
rich border, but a plant about 1 foot or 
18 inches high Seems a delightful thing with 
its drooping flowers of white and purple. I 
notice it is recommended for the margins of 
shrubberies, but it is nice enough to be put 
in a good place. It is said to prefer a peaty 
soil, but one of my hardy-plant friends, who 
knows it well, and to whom I spoke about it, 
says he grew it splendidly in common garden 
soil for years. 

The French Willow (Epilobium angusti- 
folium).—On seeing a mass of this plant in an 
old garden, where its purple flowers, on 
graceful-liabited plants, made quite a brave 
show’, I obtained a piece, and for a time re¬ 
joiced in its possession. So much did I like 
it that the pretty white variety, E. angusti- 
folium album, was added. Then my sorrows 
began, for I found that the two wanted to 
take possession of the little border in which 
they were planted, and it took me all my time 


to keep them in bounds. Now they are get in 
rings made from old, large drain-pipes, go 
that they cannot eneroaeti on other plants. 
They are not so vigorous, perhaps, but 
division and fresh soil every two years should 
induce them to do as well as can be expected, 
and to give me pleasure without the fear of 
their destroying other plants. 

The ’Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

GROWING SWEET PEAS FUR 
EXHIBITION. 

[Prize Competition.] 

Having grown and exhibited Sweet Peas for 
the past ten years I think the methods 1 have 
adopted will be of interest to the beginner 
with these beautiful flowers. I will divide 
this article into three parts: First, prepara¬ 
tion of ground ; second, what sorts to grow; 
and third, raising the plants and their sub¬ 
sequent treatment. 

Preparation of ground.— In September 

1 select the site for the Sweet Peas, usually 
a piece of ground II yards by 5 yards (nearly 

2 poles). This I trench all over to a depth 
of 3 feet, working well-rotted farmyard 
manure into the boitora 2 feet and leaving 
the top as rough a6 possible for the winter. 
Starting again as soon as the ground is fit to 
get on in February, I dig the top over and 
work in 14 lb. of bone-meal. About a week 
later I dig it over again and work in about 
a bushel of soot. The last week in March I 
go over it again and give it a good dressing 
of lime, about a bushel to the piece. 1 then 
level it and it is ready for the plants. 

Varieties to grow.— My advice is, grow 
the best, and buy from seedsmen who have a 
reputation for bolding good stocks of English 
seed. No one w ill regret paying a little more 
per packet when he sees the flowers. In my 
opinion the following are the best dozen 
Etta Dyke (white). Sunproof Crimson 
(crimson), Mrs. Hugh Dickson (cream-pink), 
Clara Curtis (cream), Elsie Herbert (picotee), 
Edna Unwin (orange), Nellie Jenkns 
(lavender), Arthur Unwin (rose and cream), 
Afterglow (purple), Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes 
(blush), Stirling Stent (salmon), Tennant 
Spencer (mauve), or Flora Norton Spencer 
(blue). 

Raising the plants and their treat¬ 
ment.— I do not go in for autumn sowing, as 
l have not enough convenience to winter the 
plants. I grow all my plants in forty-eight 
pots, and prepare the soil as follows: Three 
parts good garden loam, one part coarse 
sand, and to each gallon I add a 60-potful of 
lime. 1 fill the pots to within 1 inch of the 
top with the compost and then stand all the 
pots in a frame. 1 6ow my 6eed« on the first 
of February as follows : Having chipped all 
the seeds to assist germination I press four 
seeds into the soil of each pot and fill to the 
top with soil, which I press down firmly. 1 
generally get about 90 per cent, to germinate. 
When the plants are well through the ground 
loosen the soil in the pots, as this helps them 
a lot. Take the light off the frame daily till 
April l6t; after this keep it off entirely. In 
this way you will get the plants nicely 
hardened off ready to put out about the 
middle of the month. This I do when the 
ground is fairly dry, A6 it is 60 much better 
to get about on. I shake every particle of 
soil from the roots. This allows all the roots 
to be laid out straight. I make a hole deep 
enough to allow the roots to go down into the 
ground, and press the soil firmly round the 
stem, giving each plant a twig and a dusting 
of soot to keep away slugs. I always put my 
plants 12 inches apart in the rows and 
18 inches between the rows. This &lk>" s 
plenty of room to hoe between the plants, « 
there is nothing to beat keeping the top 
loose. During May and June I syringe tw 
plants weekly with weak soot-water, and am 
not troubled with green-fly or streak- * 
only chemicals I use are phosphate of potae 
and nitrate of potash mixed, 1 ox. to the va 
run twice a month. This 1 find gives ep*; 
did results. In conclusion, I may say eve 
Sweet Pea grower must take for h:w ®° 

“ Hard work and plenty of it M if he mten 
to be successful. 
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Staking.— When the plants have got hold 
of the twigs referred to above I put in the 
tall sticks. I find Hazel sticks much the 
b«st. I always allow my plants two stems if 
possible, picking out all side 6hoots till the 
plants are 2 feet high. Then I allow each 
6tem to throw one side shoot. I find this 
very useful should anything happen to either 
of the original shoots, such as going blind or 
being broken by accident. On the above- 
mentioned plot I grow three double rows. I 
get nine posts, 3 inches square and 12 feet 
long. These I put firmly in the ground to a 
depth of 3 feet, three at each end and three 
in the middle of the plot, at equal distances 
apart. On each of these posts I put two 
cross pieces 20 inches long, the one 18 inches 
and the other 48 inches from the ground. 
From the end of each cross-piece I stretch 
wire, and when I stick the Peas I tie each 
6tick in two places. By this method I find 
the sticks do not move in the strongest wind. 
This is a great advantage, as nothing spoils 
Sweet Peas 60 much as being blown about, in 
addition to which the flower stems do not get 


blotchy. Among the dwarf varieties of the 
French Marigold I find nothing to equal 
the compact and bushy single variety known 
as Legion of Honour. The taller, double 
variety I have occasionally used for cutting, 
and it lasts fairly well, while, if cut at a 
good length, it forms quite a change from 
the usual subjects, and does not, contrary 
to what might be expected, give off a too 
pronounced odour.—K. B. T. 


PLATYSTEMON CALIFORNICUM. 
This is one of the prettiest annuals of that 
great annual country of the Pacific coast, 
N.W. America. It sowed itself freely with 
me in a light loam, and in almost neglected 
ground, but when I brought it into the garden 
and sowed it occasionally in autumn the 
effect in spring was very pretty. I sow in 
September or early October. The plants get 
strong through the winter and flower well in 
April, May, and June. The culture is so 
simple, and the plant so charming, that it 
should not be forgotten. Ferhaps associa- 


1 they may snap and loss arise in consequence. 

! When the growths are not dealt with as sug- 
| geeted they are liable to become somewhat 
i unruly inside the stakes, the tightly-clinging 
tendrils strangling the shoots, so to 6peak.— 
D. B. Crane. 

Hybrid Primula Unique.— Since making 
i inquiry in these columns regarding a hybrid 
j between P. Cockburniana and P. pul* 

| verulenta, I have had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing the plant in flower at the International 
i Exhibition, where it was well shown in a col- 
I lection of Primulas. Apparently a strong 
grower, the colour of the blooms is sufficiently 
j distinct to warrant its name of Unique ; and, 
as I was informed by “ X.” in a recent issue, 
they are produced in whorls, not on spikes, 
as a neighbour who last autumn gave me a 
plant told me. In another collection I much 
admired a charming batch of P. sikkimensis, 
whose delicate sulphur-coloured flowers were 
very effective. This is a fairly easily to grow 
variety, taller than many of the types of 
Primula, and perfectly hardy, but, like 



Platystemon califovnicum from seeds sown in autumn. 


•"■fled about eo much.-A. J. I-'roude, I/on. 
c Cfe ar y> Sugar Wafer Sweet Pea Society. 

At one time French 
Biro ' . were ver 7 P°P l, Iar, and a good 
wluV handsome flowers was highly 
e(I - in some instances they still have 
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Lion with the Wood Forgcf-mc Not, or other 
blue flowers, might be worth trying. It 
belongs to the great Poppy family, but is 
much more refined in effect than most of that 
race._ w - 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Training Sweet Peas.— The growth of the 
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| some others, rather impatient of too much 
| moisture.—K bt. 

Lily of the Valley (Fortin’s variety) for 
forcing. —While this is very much larger in 
spike, bell, and foliage than the older and 
more extensively-planted variety, I prefer 
the latter in many respects. Fortin’s Lily of 
the Valley appears to be essentially an out- 
of-door variety—at least, my experience is 
J that it forces very indifferently and has a 
tendency to go blind. It may, perhaps, give 
I better results if grown cool, but where early 
spikes are needed Fortin’s variety is of 
little value. From inquiries I have made, 

' I find that my experience is not singular. 

This drawback is to be regretted, as it is 
equally fragrant and, oilt-of doors, quile as 
thrifty as the older Lily of the Valley.—K. 

Japan Anemones (L. Grahame ).—The secret of 
success in the culture of these lies in preparing at 
first a deep, rich soil, and leaving the plants alone. 

After the plants have become established, heavy 
mulchings of manure, with, if the weather is dry, 
frequent soakings of water, are necessary. By plant¬ 
ing some on a north border with others on a warm 
one. the season of bloom may be considerably pro¬ 
longed. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 

LETTUCE AND ITS USES. 

Our country and climate arc so favourable 
for the culture of this plant that it behoves 
us to make a good use of it. Its common 
use does not want any explaining, and the 
fresher and simpler that is the better. Those 
who have gardens should have it in its best 
state always. The most usual wav of spoil¬ 
ing it is with vinegar. To goo<l Olive-oil 
there can be no objection, but if any aid is 
desired a squeeze of Lemon is the best. If. 
however, vinegar is thought desirable, it 
should be sparingly used, and be only the 
best Orleans. There are some who eat it 
without, any additions, and, perhaps, that is 
the best way of all. The use of salad dress¬ 
ings as understood by the ordinary cook 
should be avoided. It. is best not to wash 
it, supoosing i.t to be gathered fresh from the 
garden. All one need do is to thryw away 
a few of the outer leaves. For market Let¬ 
tuces washing is necessary, and drying after¬ 
wards. 

What is most needed in our country is to 
emphasise its value a»s a conked vegetable. 
It is grown in such quantities that it can 
always be got when other vegetables are 
scarce, and for people who tire of the Bras- 
eica race it is a lighter and pleasanter food. 

Braised Lettuce with Green Peas.— 
Wash, trim, and blanch six or eight firm 
Cabbage Lettuces, braise them in some well- 
flavoured stock, take up, drain, and trim 
again, and put into shape. Reduce the stock 
to a glaze, put in the Lettuces, and, covered 
over with a buttered paper or a stew-pan lid, 
finish in a moderate oven for ten minutes. 
Glaze each head with reduced stock or else 
a little dissolved meat glaze. Dish up on 
croutons of bread about the size of the 
Lettuces. Dress in a circle. Have ready 
some green Peas cooked in salted water, 
strain, and put in the centre of the dish. 
Place a piece of fresh butter on top, and 
serve. Another way is to shred the Lettuces 
and cook them with the Peas in salted water, 
then drain. Toss in a saute pan over the 
fire for several minutes, using fresh butter. 
A dessertspoonful of flour is then sprinkled 
in and stirred. Moisten with a little stock, 
and finish with two pats of butter. 

Lettuce Timbales.— Trim and wash the 
Lettuces, boil fast, till tender in slightly salt 
water, drain off the moisture, and chop very 
finely. Molt 1} oz. butter in a stewpan, 
add the flour, stir for a few minutes to cook 
the flour, then add the chopped Lettuce. 
Moisten with gravy, stir with a wooden spoon 
till the whole simmers, and cook for a few 
minutes. Remove the pan from the fire, and 
let cool. Add by degrees yolks of three eggs 
and whites of two and the cream. Fill up 
some well-buttered plain dariole or timbale 
moulds, stand them in a saute pan half filled 
with boiling water, and poach in the oven 
for from thirty minutes to thirty-five minutes. 

Shredded Lettuce and Peas.- Shred the 
Lettuces and cook them with the Peas in 
slightly salted water, then drain and toss 
in a saute pan over the fire with a little 
fresh butter. Add a teaspoonful of flour, 
moisten with a little stock, and finish with 
two pats of butter. 

Braised Lettuce.— Trim, and wash, and 
blanch the Lettuces. Refresh, and drain, 
and press out moisture. Line a casserole 
with bacon slices and place Lettuces 
thereon and fry well, add Parsley and two 
Onions, with cloves, stock, and salt, cover 
over with bacon slices, cover over the cas¬ 
serole, and braise in the oven for fifteen 
minutes. When cooked, drain over a 
colander, pressing lightly. Shape the Let¬ 
tuces, and place underneath each a piece of 
bread fried in butter. For sauce, use the 
broth, first having removed the fat, a half 
glass of Madeira, and some melted butter. 

6 Stuffed Lettuces.— Prepare as above 
and drain by pressure. Cut the Lettuces in 
halves, take out the middle parts, and in¬ 
troduce a fine mince of sausage meat and 
Mushrooms; then tie up the whole with 
thread. Put into a flat casserole lined with 
bacon slices, a Carrot, two Onions, and 
cloves, and Parsley. Moisten with broth 
slightly salted, cover over with bacon slices, 


and braise for three quarters of an hour. 
When cooked, drain and put into a veget¬ 
able dish with the addition of a littlo 
Madeira sauce and the broth deprived of its 
fat and reduced. 

Fried Lettuce hearts.— Prepare and 
braise the hearts as in the last recipe, and 
drain out all moisture. Trim to the same 
form. When cool, roll in breadcrumbs, and 
then in beaten egg, and breadcrumb again. 
Then fry. 

Lettuce garbure.— Braise and strain. 
Fry thin slices of bread, and place them in 
an earthenware stewpan. Arrange a layer 
of Lettuce on the broad, and repeat the pro¬ 
cess until the stewpan is full, so that a layer 
of Lettuce is on top. Moisten with slock 
defatted and reduced, and brown in an oven. 

Lettuce chiffonade. —Take the large 
loaves of small Lettuces, remove the ribs, 
and pour over a dozen or so of chopped 
Lettuce leaves dipped in butter. This is an 
addition to soups and is cooked at the same 
time. 

Cream of Lettuce. Braise as before and 
drain, then mince, and put into a casserole 
a piece of butter, first melted, and thickened 
with flour and cream. Add the chopped Let¬ 
tuces to this sauce, and cook for ten minutes. 
Sea^in and servo in a vegetable dish sur¬ 
rounded with croutons of fried bread. 

Lrttuce soup. —Trim and cut in two some 
Cabbage Lettuces. Wash and drain, and 
put into a casserole with two Onions and 
cloves and Thyme. Stew in white broth and 
a piece of butter. Add a handful of rice 
and seasoning. When cooked, drain and 
pound with nee and rub over a sieve, then 
pour on the broth. Boil, stir, and skim. 
Add cream and a pinch of sugar. Serve 
with croutons, as before. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE ABEI.IAS. 

The Abelias are pretty shrubs, but compara¬ 
tively unknown in English gardens, although 
they have long been introduced. The rea-on 
why they are not known is probably because 
they have the reputation of being tender. 
In the neighbourhood of London and south¬ 
wards, however, they are hardy when 
planted against a wall, and a few shrubs pro¬ 
duce a prettier effect when in bloom. The 
dwarf A. rupestris is hardy enough to be 
grown unprotected, and it is peculiarly 
adapted for the pock garden, where its 
flower-laden slender shoots can fall over a 
rocky ledge. 

There are only about four or five species 
of Abelia, and they are found in widely dis¬ 
tant parts of the world -namely, Northern 
India, China, and Japan, and two or three in 
Mexico. The following are all species worth 
cultivating: — 

Abelia trifloba, a charming shrub, is a 
native of the mountains of Northern India, 
between 6,000 feet and 9,000 feet above the 
sea, where it forms a small tree or shrub, 
according to the elevation and situation of 
the locality. The fragrant Abelia is no ex¬ 
ception to this rule, but although it has been 
in cultivation in this country for many years, 
it is rarely seen outside of a botanic garden, 
but anyone who has once seen it covered 
with a profusion of its fragrant and pretty, 
though small, flowers will be anxious to 
possess it. In this country it forms a hand¬ 
some, slender-branched, deciduous shrub, 
flowering in May and June. The long, 
slender, fringed calyx lobes crowning the 
seed-vessel give the plant a very pleasing 
appearance for months after the corollas 
have fallen away. The name triflora does 
not at first sight appear to be an appropriate 
one, but it has reference to the three-flowered 
branches of the inflorescence. 

A. uniflora. —The name uniflora is inap¬ 
propriate, inasmuch as the peduncles are 
frequently two or three-flowered. In every¬ 
thing except structure this differs very 
widely from A. triflora. It has large funnel- 
shaped flowers with a broad tube, not un¬ 
like those of some of the smaller Javanese 
Rhododendrons, white tinged with pink, 
about 1£ inches long by 1 inch across the 
mouth, and borne on short stalks, 6o that 
the flower and stalk together do not equal 


— 

the length of the leaves. In habit thinbrub 
is low and bushy, with slendef, nsoallv 
opposite branches, and broadly lanceolate 
distantly toothed, rather thick, leathery’ 
dark-green leaves. 11 

A. FLO RIB UN DA is a greenhouse shrub, and 
the showiest species of the genua known. 
It is a dwarf, bushy plant, with small, ovate 
toothed leaves, usually less than 1 inch long! 
and long, narrow, tubular flowers of a 
bright purple-red colour. In this species all 
five of the sepals persist and are of nearly 
equal size, oblong, and fringed on the 
margin, and the corolla has a long slender 
tube, ns in Bouvardia; not broad, as iu the 
preceding species. The native country of 
this is Mexico, where it grows on the teak 
of Orizaba up to the altitude of 10,000 feet 
above the level of the 6ea. It was intro¬ 
duced into Europe through the Belgian 
nurserymen, and reached this country about 
the year 1847. For some time it bore the 
name of Vesalea floribunda in gardens. 

A. rupestris is somewhat in the way of 
A. crandiflora, but with much smaller flower? 
clustered towards the ends of the very 
slender, pendent branches; it has broad, 
persistent calvx lobes, all five of which are 
developed. Mr. Fortune found it amompt 
rocks on the Charooo Hills, China, and de¬ 
scribed it as a fine dwarf shrub. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Daphne Mezereum failing to bloom.-Will 
you kindly tell me what I should do with my jilants 
of Daphne Mezeroum? They scarcely bore any floweri 
this sprine, and the leaves, which are few in number, 
are now dropping off. Is this the time to remove 
them? It is possible the roots may have gone down 
into poor soil. I have had them a number of yean, 
and till now they have flourished.- Mrs. L. F. Beni*. 

[It is impossible to say with any degree of 
certainty the reason of your Daphne being 
in such a sorry plight, but the most probable 
cause is that it suffered so much from the 
heat and drought of last summer that it is 
now in a very poor state of health. The beet 
time to transplant it is in the autumn, but as 
it is now in such an unhealthy state we 
should be inclined to remove it now, taking 
care that it is planted firmly and well 
w atered afterw ards. If you decide to leave it W 
till the autumn it is very essential that it be 
kept watered during the summer. It may *' 
benefit by this treatment, in which case we f 1 
should not advocate removal.] <• J 

Carpenteria callfornlca.-I was rather 
| surprised to see numerous examples of this I *| 
Californian shrub at the International Ex- ! ^ 
i hibition. They were growing in compara- 
! tively small pots, and flowering very freely. 

In districts too cold for this member of the 
Saxifrage family to give us of its best, it may 1 i 
with advantage be treated as a pot plant. & 
and in this w ay it is very pretty. Where it jfr 
will not thrive as an open bush it may, bow 
ever, often be successfully treated as a wall ^ 
plant. Cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
put into 6andy soil in a close propagating 
case are not at all difficult to root, while 
where there is an established plant it may be 
readily increased by layers. A fairly light, 
warm soil seems to suit it best when planted 
out of doors. It has now been grown in our 
gardens for somewhere about thirty years, 
but must even now be looked upon as an un¬ 
common subject. The leaves are of a delight¬ 
ful shade of light green, and the flowers, each 
about 3 inches in diameter, are pure white, 
with a central cluster of golden anthers.-X. 

Hardy Azaleas at Kew.— Not the least in¬ 
teresting feature in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
at the present time is the hardy Azaleas in 
j the wilderness or pleasure grounds, where, 
on the left hand side-of the vista leading 
from the Palm-houee to the river, there is a 
colony of some of the finest varieties., backed 
by a group of Beeches and other trees to 
bring out the soft and rich colours of the 
Azaleas. This happy bit of planting to en¬ 
sure such an effect should be copied by those 
who have large gardens without the hardy 
Azaleas. Few features are so brilliant tf * 
mass of these in the late davs of May M 
early in June, when the Rhododendrons are 
in full beauty. The Azaleas at KewMW 
grown into large spreading masses, sw®*#* 
with bloom, which gives off a delictf .^ 
fragrance.—T. 
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through the crocks, without wetting the 
foliage, once or twice daily, according to the 
state of the weather outside. 

Established plants should not be repotted 
more often than is necessary, for, no matter 
how carefully the work is done, a few 
roots are sure to be injured, these being very 
brittle, and injury to the roots of this plant 
is more felt than by many others of the same 
category. The proper time for repotting is 
a few weeks after flowering. The pot in 
which the plant is growing should be care¬ 
fully broken with a hammer, and the stale 
or loose materials carefully removed from 
among the roots, leaving the drainage un¬ 
touched if it be permeated with roots. In 
some cnses it will be found that some of the 
fine soil will have filtered down amongst the 
crocks, and this may be shaken out previous 
to repotting if the plants are dry, as tL^ 
should be. Having done this, place the mass 
entire into a larger pot, filling up to about 
| two-thirds of its depth with broken crocks, 
j pieces of chalk, broken brick, or limestone. 

Pot each plant with moderate firmness, 
the following compost: Good fibrous loam 
freely intermixed with nodules of limest<_ 
and old mortar rubble, peat and Sphagnum 
Moss being dispensed with altogether. It is I and 


the more liable are they to lose their roots. 
It is necessary to sponge the foliage occa¬ 
sionally, but in doing so great care must be 
taken when cleaning the undersides of the 
leaves not to lift them too high, as the mid¬ 
rib, being very brittle, is easily injured. 


ORCHIDS. 


CfPWPEDIUM BELLATULUM. 

I'hi» distinct Cypripedium was introduced 
in 1888 by Messrs. Low and Co., and when 
ihe plint was exhibited by them, in the 
-ame year, at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, it was unanimously awarded a first- 
eiasl certificate. C. bellatulum has been im¬ 
ported from and is generally distributed in 
the-Shan States in very mountainous 
country. It has also been found in the neigh 
boinood of Arracan growing with C. 
Cbtfiwworthi. The plant grows on Low hills 
in loam among undergrowth, also ©n rocks 
to some extent directly exposed to the sun ; 


FRUIT, 


RASPBERRIES FAILING. 

F enclose a piece of Raspberry-cane taken from a row 
of canes of the kind which fruits twice a year. They, 
are very vigorous and healthy, having already made 
a quantity of new canes, of which 1 have cut out a 
good number. They were covered with blossom, 
which haa all turned out as enclosed. They have beteq 
planted three years, these being last year’s new canes. 
—John D.. Downing. 

[Owing to the material sent being in such 
they I a dried-up state we have been unable to 
1 determine whether the mischief is due to 
frost or to the larvae of the Raspberry beetle 
(Byturus tomentosus). When sending any¬ 
thing of this description for investigation the 
using | leaves or flowers, as the case may be, should 
be packed in a box lined with damp Moss, 
lone | after being wrapped in tissue paper. The 
specimens would then arrive in a fresh state, 
result, the determination of the 
cause of trouble would then, generally speak¬ 
ing, be an easy matter. 

If frost has killed the blossoms there is no 
remedy. On the other hand, it may be the 
maggot of the Raspberry-beetle which line 
caused such wholesale destruction, and this 
you can set at rest first by examining a few 
of the blossoms with the aid of a magnifying- 
glass, as either eggs or maggots just hatching 
out should be present in the base of the 
embryo fruit; and secondly, by closely 
observing the open flowers, when, if beetles, 
which are of a reddish-brown colour, are pre¬ 
sent, you will find them devouring the 
stamens and petals. Then act as follows. 
First procure an old sheet, or something of a 
similar nature, and smear the upper surface 
with tar or cart-grease. Lay this between 
the rows of and close up to the Raspberry- 
canes, and smartly shake the latter over it, 
when the beetles will fall and become 
trapped either by the tar or grease. This 
should be done in early morning, when the 
beetles are inactive. If you find the blossoms 
and fruits to have been, and still are being, 
so destroyed, it would greatly lessen future 
infestation if ull the flower trusses were cut 
off and burnt. Other means of reducing the 
numbers of this pest are to always cut out 
and burn the old eanes as soon as the crop 
has been cleared. Also see that nothing in 
the shape of pieces of dead wood are lying 
about the plantation, ns anything of this 
description affords hiding places for the full- 
fed larvaB when they escape from the 
damaged fruits, and where, if left undis- 
turbed, they spin cocoons, from which the 
beetles emerge the following spring. In the 
winter the canes may be sprayed with caustic 
alkali solution. 

Next spring be on the nlert, and as soon as 


is *'great difference in growing the plant 
under glass in full sunshine, and when seen 
growing ill its native habitat, where, even if 
t?xpo«M to sunshine, it is subjected to pure, 
frroh air at all times, which is almost im- 
powible under our methods of artificial culti¬ 
vation. The plant is of dwarf habit, the 
leaves are deep green, somewhat sparingly 
mottled with pale green above, dull purple 
beneath. The flower is about 3 inches 
in diameter, white, conspicuously spotted 


Cy priped ium bellatulum , 


ip or pouch sparsely not necessary or advisable to raise the plants 
n form and spots to above the rim of the pot, for if kept on a 
level, or just below it, they will do ju6t as 
this beautiful species well. As a rule, the plants seldom grow so 
ition from hybridists, well ns when planted a trifle below the rim. 
inct forms have been Plante of C. bellatulum grow best when 
of the crosses made suspended near to the roof glass of the 
possessed of more , warmest house. If the roof be a low one, 
ng than the parents, the plants may easily be elevated well up to 
ng to any collection. I the light if stood on inverted pots, etc. 
plants were first ini- Shade the plants at all times from the direct 
they did not readily rays of the sun. They enjoy plenty of light, 

1 treatment, one of but when exposed to the sun’s rays through I 
ire being that they the clear gla^s the leaves are apt to get 
and heavy compost, burnt and irretrievably injured. The greatest 
jrally do in hollows care should be taken in watering, in order to 
mestone rocks, the prevent water lodging in the axils of the 
lealthy when such I leaves or in the centre of the young growths, 
disregarded. Im- Instead of watering them in the ordinary 
irst be thoroughly I wav, it is a good plan to stand the pot in a 
dead portions, and I pail of tepid soft water, the water just coyer- 
that appear to be I ing the surface of the compost, allowing 
iiould Jbe carefully I each plant, according to the condition of 
nife. The nlants I growth, to remain in the water for several 
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January to March, but to have them in per¬ 
fection the fruits must never be gathered, if 
it can be avoided, until the first or 6eeond 
week in November. To prevent birds from 
pecking holes in the fruits the trees should 
be securely netted before the former attain 
any size. If the bark separates freely from 
the wood, budding may be done at the latter 
end of July, but the month of August is the 
better time, as the buds, if they “ take,” then 
remain dormant till the following spring.] 

Apple-tree In bad health.-1 send you enclosed 
some leaves of Bleuheim Orange Apple that are 
affected with some blight. There is no fruit. Is it 
the American-blight or what? It was noticed ten 
davs ago. What is the best treatment for it?— 
M. 0. W. 

[The leaves and fruit of the Apple-tree in 
question have been damaged, as a result of 
an attack of the fungoid disease known ns 
brown-rot (Sclerotinia fructigena). Cut off 
all dead and dying portions of wood, also the 
affected leaves and fruit, and promptly burn 
them. Then spray the tree two or three times 
at weekly intervals with Bordeaux mixture. 
In the winter spray with caustic alkali solu¬ 
tion, to which has been added a certain 
amount of iron sulphate. A preparation 
named the Woburn wash, which contains 
both chemical ns well as other ingredients, 
would answer your purpose admirably. This 
you can obtain from any dealer in horticul¬ 
tural sundries or from the makers, Messrs. 
W. Voss and Co., Ltd., Glengall-road, Mill- 
wall, London, E. Apply according to direc¬ 
tions supplied with it. Another plan would 
l>e to spray with ordinary caustic solution in 
winter, say December, then with a solution of 
iron sulphate early in February, or while the 
tree is still dormant, to make which dissolve 
4\ lb. of the sulphate in 1 gallojj of warm 
w ater, and afterwards dilute to make 9 gallons. 
After the tree has flowered and 6et its fruit 
in the spring, spray with Bordeaux mixture 
at one half of the ordinary strength. This 
precaution should be taken, no matter what 
kind of winter wash is used. Prepared Bor¬ 
deaux mixture is also to be had from the same 
source as the above. For consumers of small 
quantities it is much more economical and 
less troublesome when procured ready for 
dilution than when made at home.] 

Failure of Strawberry-plant®.-1 send you en¬ 
dow'd two Strawberry-plants having some disease 
which I cannot understand. It seems peculiar to one 
side of my garden, and shows in patches. Could it be 
eel-worm? The plants blossom all right, and then 
begin to fade away, and ultimately wither off.— 
SUBSCRIBER, Brookville, Wexford. 

[The Strawberry flowers have been 
rendered abortive in consequence of the 
fructifying organs having been devoured by 
the Golden or Rose-chafer (Cetonia aurata). 
This is a difficult pest to deal with, and in 
some seasons and certain localities is very 
destructive. Numbers of the beetles may 
often be caught simply by searching among 
the plants during the day, when they are in 
a very inactive condition. If the plantation 
is old it should be broken up when the crop 
is cleared, and when digging the ground at 
the time make careful search for he larvae 
of the chafer-beetles, which will, if present, 
be found in it some few inches below the 
surface, and where they are said to live for 
two or three years before passing into the 
pupal stage. In all probability the chafers 
are damaging some other crop in the vicinity 
of the Strawberry-bed, and you would, there¬ 
fore, be well advised to make further 
search for them. These chafers are more 
abundant in some seasons than others, and 
it is quite possible that you may not be much, 
if at all, troubled with them another year! 
Of remedies, in the way of washes or of any 
substance which may be strewn on the soil, 
we know' of none to recommend for use* 
while the plants are on the ground. When 
the plantation is broken up a good dressing 
of one of the soil fumigants now largely ad¬ 
vertised may be given and dug in. The same 
precaution should also be taken by you in 
future when preparing sites for the making 
of new plantations.] 6 

Blind Strawberry-plants (Perplexed).- Destroy 
every plant that docs not show bloom, as such 
never again become productive. Runners taken from 
such plants ere also blind. Not only should you de 
? vc 7 plant, but you should prociTre stro nc 
t unners for next reason s supply from ih& ^ 

plants that are now fruiting. PP y 1 m the other 
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VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES IN A MIXED GREEN¬ 
HOUSE. 

[Prize Competition.] 

Most amateurs like to grow a variety of 
things, and w ho does not attempt to cultivate 
the luscious and nutritious Tomato? In a 
mixed greenhouse, however, success does not 
always follow' the best-meaning efforts. I 
hope my experience in grow ing Tomatoes in a 
mixed greenhouse may be of benefit to other 
aspiring amateurs. Four years ago I erected 
a span roofed greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet, 
heated by an Empress oil stove. In June I 
procured a dozen sturdy Tomato plants. 
T hese I planted in 12-inch pots, using a good 
rich compost. I arranged the pots on the 
north staging near the glass. The plants 
grew well, but as new leaves appeared the 
older ones began to curl and shrivel up, and 
the fruits, though they set well, were very 
small. I found the plants required watering 
very often, sometimes twice daily ; in fact, the 
roots were quite dried up. The seeond year’s 
experience, with the pots arranged on the 
sunny side of the staging, was also disappoint¬ 
ing. The third year I procured a number of 
empty cases, about 12 inches broad and 
10 inches deep. These I arranged on slates 
on the staging and planted the Tomatoes in 
them 1 foot apart, in the same compost as in 
previous years. The result was a fair crop 
of nice, well-formed fruits. My objection 
to the cases was the room they occupied 
and their unsightly uppearance. Last year 
the cases (Orange-boxes do well) were 
arranged under the staging, but close up to 
it. The second board of tne staging was re¬ 
moved and the Tomatoes planted 1 foot 
apart. The plants grew splendidly, and re¬ 
quired wafer not oftener than every second 
day, and when at the proper stage liquid 
manure was given with perfect safety. The 
result was astonishing, clusters of from 
twenty to fifty fruits, of even size, perfect in 
colour and form, being produced at every 
joint, the lower fruits resting on the staging. 
While occupying scarcely any stage room, the 
Tomato plants afforded excellent shade for 
flowering plants—Fuchsias, Begonias, etc.— 
and as there were no boxes to be seen the 
general effect was very good. 

Twelve Tomatoes in inv vegetable collec¬ 
tion helped me materially in winning the 
challenge cup for vegetables, open to 
amateurs and professionals. 

W. J. Shaw. 

Schoolhousc, Erragic, Inverness. 

SOWING TURNIPS IN DRY WEATHER. 
It often happens, when the main crop of 
Turnips for the winter's supply requires to 
be sown, that the land is in a dry, rough, 
harsh condition, totally unfit for the germina¬ 
tion of small seeds. Some may say, wait for 
rain, and this I have sometimes done ; but 
I have never been altogether satisfied that I 
have acted rightly in doing this, for not only 
are delays dangerous, but frequently if we 
have a passing shower it is of no real benefit 
in the case of a porous 6oil. I find it to be a 
better plan to sow about the right time, and 
if the land be dry, and no immediate prospect 
of rain, to break down the soil so that the 
drills can be drawn, and, before sowing the 
seeds, well watered with liquid manure, made 
with guano and salt, about 2 lb. of each to 

. gallons of water, covering the seeds with a 

fin n 60,1 ai,d a6h€fl or burnt earth, 

hear! Iri T CH ^ Wll6n th * ™bbish! 

heaps are cleared up. This moistening of the 

with Vo h nid dn a,ld f i° r 6 ° Ine distan ee down, 
wilhhquui manure, has a wonderful effect 
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which « succession is required to be kept up 
are greatly benefited by ha™. t uJ' 
soaked with liquid manure at the time of sow 
ing; it enables them to make a start and 
when ram does come they have the f u )i 
benefit of it. Waiting for rain ie, in mo*c 1 
cases, I think, a mistake; even in plantine 
out Broccoli or Winter Greens two or three 
good waterings will usually be sufficient to 
establish them, drawing a little dry earth 
round the stems after the last watering to 
check evaporation ; and everyone knows how 
much cleaner and pleasanter the work can be 
done when the surface is dry. Although I 
have only mentioned guano and salt, nothing 
that has any value as a manure need come 
amiss. Soot in a liquid form, applied in the 
drills with the seeds, is very beneficial, ae the 
crop at once appreciates its presence. C. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Black-spot in Tomatoes.- 1 shall be mu ft 
obliged if you will favour me with your vi m u h 
the cause of the disease on enclosed Tomato. All I 
tlw plants look well, with plenty of fruit. 1 hnc 
only found two like the one enclosed. 1 noticed a 
few" green flies on the bottom leaves. Can I syrinr- 1 

them with a little soft soap? 1 have taken the plant 
out. of the house. Last year 1 syrinced on hot dap, 
closing about 4.30, and my Tomatoes did well.— 
li. I). 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by a 
fungoid pest known as “black spot," caused 
by moisture settling and banging on the 
undersides of the fruit. Like all fungi, this 
germinates very fast in moisture, and spores 
washed to the base of the fruits remain there 
and 60 on increase. The house in which your 
Tomatoes are growing should be freely i 
ventilated during the night. Water should be : 
given sparingly and plenty of air admitted 
during the day. Pick off and at once destroy 
all affected fruits. The best cure for this is 
made of 10 oz. of sulphide of potassium 
liver of sulphur dissolved in 2 quarto of heel¬ 
ing water, adding 2 gallons of water ami 
spraying the plants with this. Yes; von may 
syringe the plants as you suggest, in order to 
destroy the green-fly.] 

Top-dressing French Beans In pots - 
Gardeners are always glad when the forcing 
season of the above is over, so subject are 
they to introduce red-sp;der to other things, 
unless a house or pit con be devoted to them. 

In one detail of their culture (in pots) it n 
a question w hether the practice of top-dress¬ 
ing is not a mistake and may prove detri¬ 
mental rather than an assistance to the 
plants. This is especially so early in the 
year, when, owing to the lack of sun an 
short days, the stems of the plants are very 
delicate. III my younger days I have fre¬ 
quently seen, on turning out the plants, Mia 
tne top-dressing employed was quite free oi 
roots, these being chiefly in the rougher com¬ 
post covering the crocks. In such casfr, f r 
w hat practical use had the top-dressing w 
the plants been? None, I would consider, lo 
half fill the pots with compost in which 
the seed and then pile more compost wont 
the stems after the foliage is above the pro* 
of the pots some distance is risky, as there 
is the danger that its presence may, unkp 
very careful watering is followed, tend to 
damping off. It is seldom, indeed, one find* 
the roots coming through it to the surface. 

The plants, therefore, practically only gp 
the benefit of half the rooting medium, W 
roots continuing to descend. In ray opinion, 
giving a greater depth of soil in the jxd* 
beneath the seeds rather than above them 
would prove wiser. This is especially so, p 
pointed out above, with early work. In the 
open the plants are greatly supported bv 
drawing a ridge of soil up on either side of 
them, but in pots the twigs answer this por* 
pose.—R. P. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Casual employment (South Stafi)-^ 
would be safer to insure. The law is wry 
indefinite as to what con6tiLutes casual em¬ 
ployment, and different judges take different 
views. It would only cost you le. or 60 , and 
then you would be free from any anxiety, and 
from all risk 0 f Mr i 0U6 consequeoces.- 
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Outdoor garden.— The time to prune 
early-flowering shrubs, such as Lilacs, Phila¬ 
delphia, and others, is as soon as the flowers 
fall and the seed-pods are forming. Clear 
ont all weak, straggling shoots and leave the 
sturdy ones to flower next year. Pneonies are 
making a brave show’; first come the Moutan, 
or tree varieties, and the herbaceous kinds 
follow close. Large groups may be had in the 
wild garden. When well planted they will, 
with an annual top-dressing, go on for years 
without disturbance. Delphiniums may be 
worked in a similar manner if fed on the sur¬ 
face. Roses should be nourished now with 
liquid manure. Large plants on walls or 
fences, or climbing up the stems of trees, 
must be mulched and watered. Crimson 
Rambler, if neglected in this respect, falls a 
prey to mildew. Clematises and other 
climbers should have what training is re¬ 
quired in good time. Everlasting Peas 
planted near a tree, and tied to the trunk, 
are very effective. I have seen them planted 
and trained up fruit-trees round the margins 
of the shrubbery. Box edgings should be 
clipped now in showery weather. When 
dipped shrubs are admissible the Box forms 
pyramids and other shapes better than most 
things. We are in the midst of changes, and 
the recent International Show will offer sug¬ 
gestions that may be developed and ex¬ 
tended later on. The Japanese and rock 
and water gardens will form interesting 
adjuncts to large gardens where expense is 
no object if the labour unrest does not stop 
all improvements. 

Fruit garden.—Keep the young shoots of 
Peaches and Figs thin, but encourage the 
trees to extend by training on the leaders. 
Plums and Apricots may have the fore¬ 
right shoots stopped at the fourth or fifth 
leaf, and if the fruits are too numerous re¬ 
move some of the smallest where crowded. 

I have seen the advantage of acting liber¬ 
ally in the way of mulch to Apricots and 
other stone fruits when the crop is heavy. 
Apricots especially will pay for feeding, 
as without proper nourishment the fruits 
must be small. A close watch must be kept 
for insects and mildew, and the proper 
remedies applied. Most people know what to 
do. It is only a question of neglect if it i6 
not done. Of course, there are busy seasons 
when, in spite of all one can do, work gets in 
arrear, and the man who counts his working 
hours sometimes fails to overtake it, and then 
trouble comes. The late rains have had a re¬ 
freshing effect upon the fruit, especially 
strawberries. Some Apples and Plums 
*bich are heavily laden want support. In 
? ,cases a top-dressing of manure will be 
nelpful. This is specially necessary for 
Apples on the Paradise and Pears on the 
Voince. Raspberries require all the support 
which can be given. 

Vegetable garden. —Before earthing up 
e main crop of Potatoes I have found it an 
vantage when the plants have more than 
wo 6terns to reduce the number to two by 
p weakest. They come away 

nlJJ -r? 1Ven a to’ist n€ar toe base of the 
p , 1€ mos t important work now is to 
Rm« , and winter Greens, especially 
H r ^P rou f s * late Cauliflower, early 

Curl Ji ir Kalea of varioue kinds. The 

baJ *a ,! 16 , aIwa - ve Savoy Cab- 

montb °t U f b®. planted during this 

and wfc:. Br<K>c °li ma y be pricked out, 
cleared ft” H 16 ok * Strawberry-beda are 
burnt n „?L° 1 P lanla ca n be grubbed up and 
dZll e lan f th « ashes used as a top- 
and hJL, 4le , 8u !/face broken up with a hoe, 

S? Th! ?! de J or th « Broccoli with a crow! 
and’ .ill Broccolis do best in firm land, 
Thumb ln * Ilavc found Tom 

Planted in ^i, *T n in June and 

very useful u ? bout a ^ot a P art > make 
lut S2!u„! ? Jl earU in ' vintcr - Make a 
w anted Tf ft, °!i i i 0a< * Beans if they are 
^removal nfn° Ipl,in ' fly attacks the Beans 

if done?» th V Pper part of the P lants > 

anc*. If tl T . w ‘ 11 generally effect a clear- 
fiyrinjre lfc ma y ^ necessary to 

8 *»th an insecticide. Frewefc and 
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Runner Beans may be planted for succession. 
Scarlet Runners and Marrow Peas do best in 
trenches, with a little manure blended with 
the 6oil in the bottom of the trench. The 
trenches are better prepared early in the 
season. Sow salad plants in succession. 
Spinach substitutes will take the place of the 
real Spinach for a time now. 

Conservatory. —Retarded Lilies, especially 
Trumpet Lilies for cutting, are always useful, 
and retarded crowns of Lily of the Valley are 
easily forced—in fact, they will come without 
much forcing at this season if kept in a close 
frame and shaded a little in hot, bright 
weather. Most things under glass w ill require 
a thin shade during hot weather. Where the 
conservatory is well furnished with climbers 
they may afford enough shade. Orange-trees 
in tubs may be 6et out on the terrace now, 
and Camellias on a coal-ash bed on the north 
side of a wall. All plants which have filled 
the pots with roots may have clear soot- 
water, with a little manure added if neces¬ 
sary. A little sheep-manure and soot tied up 
in a bag and placed in a tub or barrel of 
water and stirred occasionally w ill last some 
time, and by careful feeding when necessary 
with top-dressing and weak stimulants re¬ 
potting will not be required so often if the 
drainage is right. Brugmansias in variety in 
tubs are thirsty plants, and stimulants will be 
useful, but good plants are showy in the con¬ 
servatory now', and if there are duplicates 
some may be plunged out on the lawn. Do 
the watering in the afternoon or early in the 
morning. Leave some ventilators open all 
night. 

Creenhouse (Intermediate or cool).— At 

this season one w f ants a vacant house to re¬ 
lieve the stove, as many of the warm-house 
plants will do better without fire heat. Palms 
growing on will do in a shaded house kept a 
little closer than the ordinary greenhouse. 
Most of the ordinary greenhouse plants will 
do quite well outside if well cared for as 
regards water. Zonal Pelargoniums for 
winter flowering will do outside on a coal-ash 
bed. They may be grown in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and all flowers should be picked off. 
The cool greenhouse may have more ventila¬ 
tion night and day, and will do well for 
plants coming into flower to supply the con¬ 
servatory as required. Heaths and hard- 
wooded plants will do outside in a partially- 
shaded, sheltered position, but not under 
trees. There are many plants that require the 
shelter of a glasshouse, very freely ventilated 
and lightly shaded during hot weather, and 
watered carefully. 

Stove.— All the plants which may require a 
little warmth may remain in this house, and 
those which can be grown without fire beat 
will be moved to the house provided for them, 
w'here the ventilation can be so managed as 
to suit them in accordance with the outside 
temperature. Rondeletia epeciosa major is 
nearly always in flower, and if any plant 
requires repotting now is the time to do it. 
Eucharis Lilies can be had in succession by 
resting the plants in batches. They are ever¬ 
green and are never dried off altogether. 

Ferns under gla83.— Almost everybody 
grows a few Orchids, and many are not diffi¬ 
cult to grow in pots and baskets, or on 
blocks. The chief requirements are abund¬ 
ant drainage and very fibrous material. Most 
of them at tlm season may be grown with 
Ferns, the Indian and Mexican species with 
the warm-house Ferns and the cool-liouse 
kinds vyith cool-hoii6e Ferns. The only 
reason for growing them in the fernery 
is thaL the Ferns form such a delightful 
setting for the Orchids when in flower, and a 
good crop of seedling Ferns is often obtained 
from the Orchid pots and baskets, as the 
spores scatter and grow' so freely. Ferns and 
Orchids want shade and moisture in similar 
proportions. 

Cold-frame. —It is well to have a cool, 
shady frame to spare for Cyclamens. The 
young plants in 3-inch pots, if w'ell rooted, 
will now r , or at least during this month, be 
ready for shifting into 5-inch pots. Another 
cool, shady frame will he wanted for Cine- 
and Primulas. If not already sown, 
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Calceolarias should be sown at once and be 
pricked off when ready. One-half to two- 
thirds of loam should form the staple, the 
remainder to be good leaf-mould and sand. 

Tomatoes as a catch crop.— Wherever 
there is any space to spare under glass 
Tomatoes may be planted. A Tomato-house 
at this season should never be closed 
altogether. The ventilation may be reduced 
about 4.30 in the afternoon, but if the plants 
are to remain healthy there must be no stag¬ 
nation in the atmosphere at any time now and 
onward ; the growth must be properly trained 
and thinned, and water enough given. A 
mulch of stable manure may take the place 
of artificials. 

Figs (second crop). —Where fire heat has 
been used the first crop will be ripening, and 
probably many have been gathered. The 
syringe may be used, but avoid wetting ripe 
fruit or decay will 6et in. Figs should be 
gathered a little before they are quite ripe, 
especially if they are to travel. Figs gener¬ 
ally pack best in green leaves. Fig leaves are 
used generally, and packed in single layers in 
shallow boxes they arrive in good condition. 

E. IIobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diar;/. 

June 2!,th .—The dripping June will, I 
hope, put things in tune. Most of the 
bedding-out has been done. It is never wise 
to get rid of all the spare plants when other 
work is done. There may be failures to pro¬ 
vide for, and any surplus may be planted in 
reserve garden to provide cuttings or pro¬ 
duce flowers, and we generally plant a large 
bed of Asters to lift to fill blanks if required, 
or to produce flowers for cutting. 

June 25th. — Winter Green! have been 
planted for earliest, supply, but others will be 
planted when land is vacant. Salad plants, 
including Endive, Lettuces, etc. are coming 
on in succession. Lettuces do well with a 
mulch of short manure between the rows. 
Late Peas and Runner Beans are always 
planted in trenches, as so treated the results 
are more certain. The earliest Celery has 
been supplied with paper collars to commence 
the blanching. 

June 2Gth .—Strawberry runners for forcing 
are now being selected and layered into small 
pots. Royal Sovereign is the kind selected 
for early work. Late varieties will be looked 
after by and bye. We still grow British 
Queen, as it produces fine fruits and travels 
well- Mildew is giving a little trouble on 
Roses. Liver of sulphur lias been used, and a 
further dressing will be given. Crimson 
Rambler is much troubled with mildew- 
more of late years than formerly. 

June 27th .—Shifted a lot of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums into 5-inch pots. These are intended 
for winter flowering for the conservatory. 
Paul Crampel does well in winter if the 
pots are full of roots and the wood fairly firm 
and ripe. A little warmth w ill bring out the 
flowers. We are still petting Chrysanthe¬ 
mums into flowering pots. The loam* is good 
and enriched with bone-meal and a little old 
manure. We always pot firmly with a blunt 
potting stick, and stand in an open position. 

June 2Sth .—Pruned Lilacs and other early- 
flowering shrubs. There are still staking nnd 
P € gg* n g to <to- Gathered seeds of selected 
Polyanthuses ; shall sow in boxes when the 
seeds have been dressed nnd cleaned. Grapes 
in the cool-houses are being thinned and the 
borders are moistened with liquid manure. 
Cucumbers and Melons in frames are gone 
over every week to remove surplus growth 
and the Cucumbers are cut before they get 
old. 

June 29th .—Mulched Vegetable Marrows 
and pegged out shoots. Tomatoes are 
examined and disbudded weekly, and leading 
shoots tied up. The fore-right shoots of 
Apricots and Plums have been shortened to 
four leaves, but Pears nnd Apples will be left 
for a time. Several wall trees which have a 
heavy crop may have a little done, but 
heavily-laden trees do not mnke much growth 
as n rule. We shall thin thej fruit •nbrtly, 
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though the dry weather has had some effect. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, llolbovn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required tn 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot ahvays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who irt'sh their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruit* for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Carnation pipings KG. II. R .).—These may be 
inserted from the t>nd of July. I’ink pipings could 
be inserted in June. Six pood border Carnations 
should include the old Crimson Clove. Jinby Castle. 
Lady Hermione, Countess of Paris. Daffodil, and Miss 
Willmott. Six pood Picotees are Nymph, Silvia. 
Grace Darling, Duchess of York, Mrs. Rudd, and 
Portia. 

Cattleya Loddigesi (Deck).—This Is the name of 
the flower you send. After flowering allow the plant 
to have a short rest. Keep it at the coolest and most 
shady part of the house, and afford only just sufficient 
water at the root to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling too much, or the roofs from perishing. 
A slight shrivelling in the bulbs will do no harm, us 
they readily plump again soon after growth com- 
mencea. 

Lotus pellorrhynchus (If. F. Salmon). -This is 
virtually a greenhouse under-shrub, therefore of 
perennial duration. The plant should be kept 
steadily growing all the winter. To dry it off after 
the manner of bulbous plants would mean to kill It. 
At the same time a certain degree of dryness in the 
winter has a very sweetening effect on the soil, .and, 
in turn, keeps up a healthy root-action. In all prob¬ 
ability your failure to flower it is the result of keep¬ 
ing it too dry at the roots. 

Increasing Anchusa italica and its varie¬ 
ties (Wyandotte).-Cut the roots into lengths of 
lj inches or thereabouts, keeping the ends that would 
naturally be nearest the crown of the plants always 
as the upper end. When the whole of the roots are 
cut into the above named length, take some well- 
drained pots, seed-pans, or boxes, and having put 
into whichever of these you have some very sandy 
soil, so arrange the pieces of roots that the top is 
just exposed to view. With the roots in posit on, 
fill the central portion with saudy soil, and water 
freely to settle the whole. 

White flowers (G. II. R.). -These, of the height 
you name and to make a succession to those you 
have, are rot numerous, the most serviceable plant 
of less than a foot high being Her Majesty Pink. 
Mrs. Sinkins is also a useful variety. Campanula 
persicifolia coronata alba, c. p. alba plena. C. p. 
Moerheiml are most valuable as white-flowered peren¬ 
nials, and quite suitable to the situation named. 
Hesperis matronalU alba plena, and Lilium candidum 
are indispensable subjects, but the latter may reach 
to 3 feet or 4 feet high. Perhaps you might like to 
include Stocks, Asters, and Antirrhinums in the 
colour named, and, If so, these would give a late- 
flowering also. 

Carnations failing (F. D. Lys ).-The Carnation 
stems huve been tunneled by wireworm apparently. 
There was no grub present in the plant, though its 
methods of work were abundantly clear. Earth¬ 
worms have nothing to do with such destructive 
work, the above-named pest being of a brownish or 
yellow-brown colour and about } of an inch long. 
8oot is quite useless, either ns a deterring or destroy¬ 
ing agent, since the pest works within the stems of 
the plant. The only thing to do is to trap them by 
facing slices of Carrot or Potato about the base of 
the Carnations, or you might try some of the soil 
fumigants advertised, keeping the powder away from 
the plant and its roots, in all the circumstances, 
the Potato-trap would be best. 

Growing Nemesia (Panyj/).-This ls * half-hardy 
annual, and may be sown in heat in March and trans- 
planted now, or sown in the open air . nc>w ' ^ 
‘grows from 12 inches to 15 inches high and produce* 
Lveral stems, each of which bears a head of bloom, 
but very little foliage. The plants raised in the open 
air will bloom freely from midsummer to Michaelmas, 
and if the weather U favourable, much later. The 
plants ought to do well in a south border, if you have 
ooe When setting out the plants, see to it that they 


have plenty of room, one foot between each plant 
be.ag none too much. The seedlings should also be 
thinned to the same distance apart. The failure of 
those you refer to is probably due to their being too 
thick, or it rnay be that at some time they have 
been allowed to get dry at the roots, hence the 
shrivelling of the leaves. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Purple Beech In bad health {Mrs. Grenfell).— 
The part with the pale-pink leaves is evidently dying, 
and this may be due to the aphides, colonies of 
which wc found on the healthy piece you send us. 
If the tree is a large one it will be difficult to clean 
it, but you might spray it to a considerable height 
if you have any kind or garden engine, using a solu¬ 
tion of paraffin emulsion, Abo!, or even soft soap and 
water alone. Have you noticed any traces of the 
Beech-fungus on the stems of the tree? If so, this, ( 
if not destroyed, would endanger the life of the tree. 

Crataegus Pyracantha, pruning {M. P.).—Yes, 
the cause is, as you surmise, improper pruning. The 
best time to prune this is when the berries have , 
all faded. These branches which have fruited may be 1 
cut out or shortened back as the shape of the tree 
will allow. Much of the old wood that has fruited 
may be cut out to make room for the young growth. 

If you bear in mind that the plant bears its fruit 
on the preceding year’s growth, you have the key to 
the proper system of pruning. It is very common to 
see all the branches at the top of a tree well laden 
with fruit and none at the bottom. This will not be 
if some of the lower branches are cut away or. 
rather, shortened back well to induce young growth, 
which will in due time both flower and fruit. 

FRUIT. 

Blind Strawberry-plants (Disappointed).—Cer 
tainly, destroy every plant not showing bloom. It is I 
quite certain, from what you say, that your plants i 
have gone blind, or, in other words, flowerless, and | 
will never again become productive. That the plants 
have thrown gross leafage is inevitable, because no 
force is being abstracted from the plants in the pro¬ 
duction of flowers. It is only to be expected that 
any runners saved from such plants will abo be 
blind, hence the necessity of saving runners only from ! 
such plants u» are now fruiting. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mint failing (Hy. Sidebottom ).—Your Mint has 
been attacked by the Mint cluster-cup fungus (Puc- i 
cinia Mentha). There is no cure for it, as the fungus 
is in the stems, in the lower part of which it passes 
the winter. The best thing you can do is to pull up 
and burn the plants, making a fresh plantation in ; 
another part of the garden from an untainted I 
source. 

Growing Sweet Corn (Lady Allison ).—In grow¬ 
ing this in your northern county very much will de¬ 
pend on the season. The best way is to sow in large [ 
CO pots, in gentle heat, in early April, harden off, and 
plant out in a sunny, sheltered position in May and 
June. In order to prevent the plants becoming root- . 
bound, you may shift them into 6-inch pots, and when 
they have filled these pots with roots, then you may | 
plant out as directed above. The Lima Beau will not 
succeed with you. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED, 

Jones and Attwood, Stourbridge.-Jonet'i Patent 
Devcdrop Sprinkler, Hose and Rose Fittingi, Heating 
Apparatus. 

Bees, Limited, LiverpooL-Cafalogur of Bedding 
Plants, Garden Tools, etc 

Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea.— Liif 
of Straieberries; List of Bulbs and Retarded Ptanli 
for very Early Forcing and Planting, 

The Igtham Alpine Plant Nirsert, The Fir?. 
Igtham, near Sevenoaks.-A Sote on the Pori 
Garden, by G. II. Addy, together with an Abbre¬ 
viated List of some Alpine and other Hardy Plant/. 

Boulton and Paul, Norwich.-Garden Frames, Pit 
Lights, and Wall Fruit-tree Protectors. 

Books received.-" Alphabetical List of Plants 
Growing in the Garden of the Late Sir T. Banbury, 
at Mortola,” compiled by Alwin Berger. Curator. 
West. Newman, and Co., Hatton Garden, London.— 

“ Dictionary of Botanical Names and Terms, with 
their English Equivalents.” By 0. F. Zumtner. 
G. Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London.—"The June 
Magazine and Circular of the North of England Horti¬ 
cultural Society.” 

PI0TURE3 OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 


Co gle 


SHORT REPLIES. 

irms voi 

hair-worms. See reply to “M. B..” in our issue of 

June l. r )th, page 38f>.- L. Q. IF.—Immediately after 

repotting shade will be beneficial, but if the plants 

are well established, then no shade is necessary.- 

A. J. Powell. — It is quite impossible to Bay from the 
scraps of leaves you send us what is the matter with 
your Apple-trees. In some seasons It Is not unusunl 

for blooms to develop on the young wood.- Hants.— 

The death of the plants is no doubt due to the severe 
heat of 1911. The roots must have got very dry, and 
the result is now as you find. In order to save the 
others give them several soukings of water, so as to 
thoroughly reach the roots, and mulch heavily with 
rotten manure,continuing the watering if the weather 
is dry. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Beclc .—Cattleya Loddigosi. 

See note also on this page.- Robert Greening.— 

Salvia llorminum.- C. L. T.—l, Iris sibirica; 2, 

Erigeron macranthus; 3, Thalictrum aquilegifolium; 

4, Astrantia major.- A. II. S.—l, Geranium pra- 

tense; 2, Geranium ibericum ; 3, Campanula grandis; 

4, Gladiolus byzantinus.- It. A.—l, Tradescantia 

virginica; 2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; 3, Cheiran- 

thus alpinus; 4. Helianthemum vulgare var.- 

W. G.—l, Pterostyrax hispidum; 2, Fabiana imbri- 
cata; 3. Arbutus Unedo; 4, Centaurea montana alba. 

-J. C.— 1, Enonymus japonicus aureus; 2, Limnan- 

thus Douglasi; 3, Weigela rosea; 4. Crataegus Pyra¬ 
cantha.- M. F.—l, The Tamarisk (Tamarix gallica); 

2, Lilium pyrenaicum; 3, Lilium pomponium vorum; 

4, Polygonum cuspidutum.- W. Clarke. — 1, Geranium 

ibericum; 2, Saxifraga Camposi; 3 and 4, Forms of 

Centaurea montana.- II. IF. Daltry.—l, Thermopsis 

fabacea.- Sibyl Wheeler.— I ris sibirica.-IF. J. 

Adams.— Sc ilia, peruviana.- Lady Hamilton. —Flowers 

too crushed to identity.- F. Marshall .—Cistus ladani- 

ferus maculatus.- J. Morris.— Fuchsia corymbiflora. 

- L. G. IF.—Pink Mrs. Sinkins.- Mrs. Beil.—White 

flower: Olearia Gunniana; pink flower: The Tamarisk 

(Tamarix gallica).- D. Nevcland. — Ozothnmnus 

rosmarinifolius.- S. A.—Flowers too much out of 

condition to be able to name with any certainty.- 

M. S. D.— Asphodel us luteus (syn. Asphodeline liitea). 

- Hampshire.—I, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Trades- 

eantia virginica; 3, Veronica rupestris.- Eva H. 

Hutton.—I, Thunia Marshalll; 2, Tnunia Brymeriana; 

3, Vanda Bcnsonise; 4, Aerides odoratum; 5. 8arcan- 

thus species.- Mrs. W. Watson. -One of the Hima¬ 

layan Rhododendrons, but, without flowers, quite im¬ 
possible to say which. 


We otter each month, from 
now to October, a First Prise of 
a Guinea tor the best photograph ^ 
of p/ants In rooms, or groups for 
Indoor decoration. 

The photographs should bo 
silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless, teeblo photographs 
cannot be reproduced with any | 
advantage. Post - card photo¬ 
graphs are also useless . 

The photographs should bo 
sent In not later than Monday, 
duly /. 

-i ijjjfitu 

National Ciadiolus Society.-A meeting 
of the National Gladiolus Society «a< held 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall on 
May 22nd, many foreign growers being prc- - n 
sent. The schedule for the autumn show to 
be held on August 13th, at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s hall, was then drawn op. 

A very fine collective exhibit from u * 1 ’ 1 
growers in Holland will be a feature of th« 
show. The question of awarding certificates 
to new varieties was discussed, and it 
finally decided that two forms of certificate 
should be in future awarded: 1. To good U., 
market varieties. 2. To good exhibition • 
varieties. The committee awarded a certifi- u n 
cate to Gladiolus Pink Beauty as a gwd s 
market variety. This w as raised and on this 
occasion shown by Firma P. Vos Mz. Sa«- 

senheim, Holland. This Gladiolus is a moet 
valuable variety on account of its early 
flowering. It was decided to consider new 
varieties for certificates on July *Wtn, 
August 13th, and August 27th, all of which 
dates are occasions of the Royal Horticul- ' 
tural Society’s meetings. In submitting 
varieties for certificates trade-growers arc - 
required to show six spikes, and must w 
prepared to put the variety on the market. 
Amateurs submitting new varieties are re - 
quired to show three spikes only. __ 

SEEDS S FOLLOWING PLANTS 

Should be sown NOW tor 
FLOWERING NEXT YEAR. 

Wallflowers, Blood-red, Cloth 
Eastern Queen (a pretty chamois-piDk. deepenini 
SmTon) ml5id?-Yo,i mj have 400 seedt.of ^ . i1 

separate, at Id. per packet; or 2,000 seeds for M. ^ 1%! 

Sllene pendula compacts.-A beautiful nxe-p ^ 

spring bedder, 1 500 seeds, Id. . , 

Sin eric Canterbury Bells. ^nfineUr?*, i *»w y 

Improved strain, blue. White, TO*©* BUXeO. 

Double Canterbury Bella in mixed coloan 
Cup and Saucer or Calycsnthoma Caster 
bury Bells* in all the above colours, *** m 
packets, 5cO seeds for Id.; 2,000 seed* for 3d. 

Myosotis Victoria and M. dlMitlflora.-^^, 

beat blue Forget-me-nots for spring beddmg, *■ 

2,000 seeds for 3d. 

Order Seeds at once LEST YOU FORGET 
Add Id, for pottage and ask for copg of btndritt la 1 

WRITE SOW. 

BEES, LTD, V ^ 

175b, mil £ii., LIVERPOOL tv 
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The Flaxes.—Linum narbonnense is by far 
llie best of the blue-flowering kinds, as its 
flowers last two or three days, and in the 
hottest sun retain their petals, while those of 
h. perenne fall in the afternoon.—M. Cor- 
BEV0N. 

Old China-blue Polyanthus.— I have a 
wall number of this raie old plant, and will 
Ik* happy to give all details to anyone wish¬ 
ing to know. I am a collector in a email way 
ol rare Primroses and Polyanthuses.—M rs. 

M. I). Abbott, liochenham, Passage 
Co. Coi t. 

Coronilla Valentina. — Lovers of rock 
gardens owe much to the Pea-flower family 
for its dwarf rock creepers, 60 pretty in 
colour and of good habit. This comes to us 
from Friar Park, and seems a good com¬ 
panion for others of this Coronilla group, 
kliich are well worth a place. 

Achillea Wilkzechi (p. 371).—This is one 
ft' the numerous natural hybrids of Achillea, 
which has been found in the Tyrol and re¬ 
ferred to lately in the Austrian botanic 
papers. It6eems to he a cross between atrata 
And nana, and flowers very freely. These 
hjbrids are very numerous in the Alps. I 
0nc4 a very beautiful one between 
macTophylla and moschata, which never 
f*eds but grows luxuriantly.—M. Correvon. 

Newtown Pippins In June. —Regretting 
, ^nce of my favourite Newtown Pippin 
>mm the breakfast table, and not hoping to 
^ it for months, 1 wrote to Lewis Solomon, 
in Covent Garden, for any good Apple. To 
mj surprise he sent me some of the New- 
from Australia. They are handsome, 

*nd with the fine flavour of the fruit-. I 
thought it was only in North America this 
Europe 00 ^ ^ 8 rown * ^ ft failure in 

The Bottle-brush Flower.-" X.,” at page 
’ 8th» speaks of the Bottle-brush 

^ wing able to be stood outside during 
tK' tl i Wr ' far hardier than people 

, Tt stands 10 degs. to 15 dege. of frost 
* n a .^ r ^ warm 60 I have one 
at has been in its present quarters some 
• 8 . y^ars, facing west, quite unprotected 
in wint er t There are now over a dozen of its 
, i ,nt flower-heads in bud, and othere will 
l*ter.— A. Bayldon, Dau'Hsh , Devon. 

^Amondlas.— 1 6hall be much, obliged if 
W U ’ °* a follow reader, could name my 
amondia for me. In every book of refer- 
nce only two varieties are given, and in both 
the flowers are violet. I bought mine 
Switzerland a good many years ago. One 
l€t y has often flowered, a clear lavender, 
e Marie Louise Violets; the other, a 
tin ver . v forge crown, has never flowered 
■ I 814 >’ €ar - Tt has had eight or nine flower- 
ads of a very pleasing tone of pink, with a 
h 7 ni nt of lavender through it, 

u stl " finite a pink colour. The hwqnder Grammar 
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ones have an old French lal>el—R. serbica, 
var. Nathalie—near them, but this may pos¬ 
sibly belong to some that have not flowered. 
—A. Bayldon. 

The Japanese Wisteria (Wistaria multi 
juga).—This has done well this year, the 
sprays being over 3 feet long, and hanging in 
groups of thirty or more. I give it a proper 
framework of fl inch Oak to ramble over, so 
that the blooms hang downwards quite free. 
This is the way the Japanese train it. It 
grows through a large hybrid Wichuraiana 
Rose, and has also taken possession of a large 
Apple-tree near to it.— A. Bayldon, Daw- 
U*h t S. Devon. 

-I fear my constant praise of this 

may be tiresome to your readers. But good 
ns it has been with me, better soil and con¬ 
ditions 6uit it better. At Cheveney the other 
day Colonel Borton showed me racemes he 
gathered at Redleaf 4fl inches long, so the 
views of Japanese drawings showing the cur¬ 
tains of this climber on the temples only tell 
us what we may enjoy at home. And some 
of us even thought the drawings impossible 
exaggerations.—W. 

Pink Clorlosa.— The note by “X.,” on 
Pink Gloriosa, on page 375, is both interest¬ 
ing and useful to lovers of the Pinks. It is 
gratifying to know that Gloriosa is of a 
better colour in the open than under glass. 
As it has been shown lately, the colour is 
certainly not attractive, and goes a long way 
to minimise the other and admitted beauties 
of this variety. It is, therefore, pleasant 
to learn from “X.” that we may grow this 
fine Pink in the open without feeling the 
jarring impression its colour from under 
glass gives one.— A Lover op the Pink. 

Geum coccineum Winchmore Hill variety. 
—Mr. Perry has in this Geum a very fine 
variety, one of the best, indeed, I have seen, 
and equal, if not superior, to Mrs. Bradshaw, 
which is fast becoming popular. It was 
well shown at Chelsea among the other hardy 
flowers from Mr. Perry’s nursery. The three 
finest of these scarlet Geums arc this variety, 
Mrs. Bradshaw, and Gibson’s Scarlet. Those 
who possess these need not desire any other 
of this colour, but some of the forms of G. 
Heldreichi will afford a still further variety 
of a different hue.—S. M. D. 

Grammanthes gentlanoides. — I was 
recently very much struck with a pretty 
little succulent looking plant with yellow 
flowers, and bearing the above name, which 
was totally unknown to me. On looking up 
the plant I found that the above is the cor¬ 
rect name of a plant formerly known as 
Grammanthes chlormflora, which was intro¬ 
duced from South Africa in 1774. It 
described as a very pretty half-hardy annual, 
of which seeds should be sown in a warm 
greenhouse in March, and transplanted when 
large enough. It is said to do well in light, 
sandy soil on the rockwork, and it was in 
just such a position that I met with it. This 
Grammanthes forms a sturdy plant, but a 
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few inches high, and on its flattened surface 
it is studded with pretty little starry orange- 
coloured flowers.—X. 

Hypericum fragile on moraine border. 

The dwarf plants of this genus, some not 
always hardy, are very interesting to rock 
gardeners. The above-named is in bloom 
now—a rich carpet of handsome yellow 
flowers and brown buds. Though the flowers 
are large the plant is quite dwarf. It is in 
broken sandstone refuse with a little poor 
soil, which may account for its fine state, as 
overgrowth in rich soil might lead to winter 
loss. It is charming for any poor spots in 
the rock garden, even looking well in wilder. 
-W. 

Potentilla Veitchi. —Here we have a shrub 
which has, undoubtedly, a great future 
before it, and, in my estimation, it is one 
of the choicest of the shrubby Cinquefoils. 

It is finer in every way than P. fruticosa, 

P. Fredrichseni, and the few others of fruti- 
cose habit, while the flowers are larger and 
prettier than those of the others. As I 
saw it the other day it was very fine. It 
grows 3 feet or 4 feet high, and'has pleas¬ 
ing foliage, practically evergreen, and Hand¬ 
some sprays of pure’ white flowers, which 
come in succession from May until autumn. 

—S. A. 

Rose Mme. Alfred Carrifere. —A good 
plant of this lovely Rose growing on an ex¬ 
posed south-east wall of my house tempts 
me to refer to it. Its praises have been so 
frequently sounded by those who grow Roses 
well and who have learned to appreciate this 
magnificent climbing variety, that one need 
give little more than a reminder. It is very 
hardy, blooms early and long, and gives 
plenty of its large white flowers, which are 
highly fragrant—a great charm in a good 
Rose—and it soon grows rapidly enough to 
cover a good space on a wall or an arch. An 
annual display of its flowers only increases 
one’s ^appreciation of this fine Noisette Rose. 

A pretty shrubby Mallow (Lavatera 
aasurgentiflora). — Some well - flowered 
examples of this pretty Mallow formed a 
notable feature in Messrs. Ye itch’s exhibit at 
the Horticultural Hall on June 4th. As 
shown, the plants were 2 feet high or there¬ 
abouts, each with three or four upright, 
stems. The flowers, which are each from 
3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, are of a pale 
satiny mauve tint, with a purple base, from 
which lines of the same tint extend to about 
half way up each petal. This Lavatera is & 
native of California, and is a first-rate sub¬ 
ject for the cool greenhouse. Like most mem¬ 
ber® of the Mallow family, it is of easy pro¬ 
pagation and culture.—X. J 1 

Zonal Pelargonium Champion.-Various 

Zonal Pelargoniums with pink flowers have 
been shown from time to time, and several 
of them have enjoyed some popularity. None 
of them, however, has caught on to the same 
extent as the universally-grown Paul Crumpet 
has don« among (ho ec^l^r^-kinde. 

URBANA-CHAMPAI 
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In the variety Champion we have, however, 
one of considerable promise, not only for 
pots, but also Tor the open air. It was shown 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on June 4th, when an award of merit 
was bestowed upon it. This variety is of a 
good free growth, and exceedingly frce- 
tlowering, while the trusses are large and 
bold. The flowers, which are moderate in 
size, are of a deep, rich rose-pink, a very 
telling colour. A small light-coloured centre 
adds to the beauty of the flower.—X. 

Colllnsias autumn sown. -These are in 
beautiful hloorn now as pretty as any plants 
of the open air. They w inter well and bloom 
far better than if sown in spring. It is the 
natural way of these plants to sow them¬ 
selves in early autumn, and, fortunately, some 
of the plants of that great flower land will 
endure our winters. The pretty C. verna 
beats me. It must be sown in autumn, but 
several trials have failed, whether from bad 
seed or not I do not know'. Perhaps some of 
your readers have done better with it.—W. 

Ceranium grandiflorum. — Two large 
clumps of this variety of Cranesbill are 
making a very fine show in the herbaceous 
borders just now. Not only are the very 
bright purple flowers extremely numerous, 
but they are individually large. The recent 
rains have been of the greatest assistance to 
the roots of the plants, and as a result the 
foliage is very fresh-looking and green, and 
the floral display looks likely to last For 
quite another fortnight. The plant is very 
hardy, it has a vigorous constitution, and no 
border of hardy-flowering plants worthy of 
(lie name should be without it. Ordinary 
garden soil suits itd requirements. A. W. 

Boissier’s Soapwort. Saponaria Boissieri 
(page 371), when growing in the garden, is not 
very distinct from S. oeymoides, the Basil 
leaved Soapwort. 1 saw it the other day in 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s garden, ami the same 
thing was observed there. What difference 
exists between this and S. ocymoides ap 
pears to be in the freer and more diffuse 
growth of the plants. It is, however, an 
excellent plant, and it may possibly be 
hardier Mian ,S. ocymoides, which is very 
liable to die off in certain soils and posi¬ 
tions in winter. At Monreith S. Boissieri is 
grown in the wall garden. I have it in the 
rock garden and trailing over stones. It is 
very pretty in either place, and, should it 
succeed where S. ocymoides fails, it ought to 
be worth securing. Its bright, yet soft pink, 
flowers are very freely borne.—Ess. 

Ixiolirion Pallasi. On a recent visit to 
the garden of Sir Frank Crisp at Friar Park, 
I was surprised to see Ixiolirion Pallasi pro 
editing a wonderful effect high up on the 
great rock garden there. ixwked at from a 
lower level the effect of the deep-blue flowers 
was magnificent, and enabled one to realise 
more than ever how fine this bulbous plant 
really is. In such a position it is much finer 
than when on t.he level, where it is almost in¬ 
variably planted. This is one of the finest of 
the Ixiolirions, though I question much if it 
is generally hardier than the others. My own 
experience of this and the other Ixiolirions 
is that they make growth rather early for our 
cold springs, and that they really want n 
little protection at that season. Probably 
tliis is not needed at Friar Park. — 8. 
Arnott. 

Barber's pruning. -The firms who bring 
the little shorn trees from Holland, and sell 
them to the fatuous amateurs who think that 
in disfiguring trees naturally beautiful they 
are doing right, may be interested to know 
they have sympathisers in the Eastern world. 
In Count Hochberg’s interesting book ou 
Eastern travel we read of a garden in Macao : 
“The house itself was surrounded by a 
moat, and in front of it a stone bridge ran in 
a zigzag half over this moat, and to a tea* 
house with hideous, colon red-glass windows. 
The whole moat was fenced in with very 
pretty glazed banisters, , and outside there 
was a large, cruelly-tortured garden, all little 
paths and sham rockeries with little steps up 
them, and banisters and fences (all mima 
tore) everywhere. Not one plant or bush was 
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allowed to grow os it wanted ; every single 
oi 4 e was pruned or twisted or tied with wire 
into curious shapes and forms, and so all 
were unhappy and half-starved looking—a 
garden that would make one mad in a week. 
The only really pretty thing in the place, bar 
the flower pots, was the inner wall surround¬ 
ing the martyrised garden, and dividing it 
from the outer vegetable garden, through 
which one came first, having passed the im¬ 
posing porch in the high outer wall/’—“An 
Eastern Voyage,” by COUNT Hochbero. 

Rose Anemone in Kent. I have this most 
beautiful of single Rosea on walls and 
trellises, and was surprised to see it grouped 
as an open-air shrub in Colonel Burton's 
garden at Clieveney, Kent. This short name 
is better than sinica Anemone, as it ie doubt¬ 
ful if R. sinica has had anything to do with 
its origin. Judging by leaf and flower its 
mother is Rosa lcevigata, the Cherokee Roc-e, 
probably crossed with a single red Rose. But 
it is said that the German raiser will not tell 
how he got it, and like Doyenne du Cornice 
Pear and other good tilings, it may have 
come by itself in Topsy’e way. Fine things 
have coine in that way even before the mean¬ 
dering about Mendelisin or the perpetual i 
puffing of Mr. Luther Burbank in the 
American mngnzines.—W. 

Utricularia montana. It is seldom that 
this Mountain Bladderwort is seen in such 
good condition ae it was at the Horticultural 
Hall on June 4th, when a group of grandly- 
flowered plants was shown by Mr. J. T. 
Bennett Poe. When in good condition, 
which is by no means invariably the case, it 
is a decidedly ornamental plant, while it also 
attracts by reason of its uncommon appear¬ 
ance. Owing to the fact that it requires 
much the same treatment ns epiphytal 
Orchids, and is usullly grown with them, this 
Utricularia is frequently looked upon as a 
memlier of that family. Such is, however, 
not the case, as it belongs to a totally 
different, class of plants. The Pinguiculas 
are members of the same order. A cultural 
commendation was worthily given to the 
above-named noteworthy exhibit.—X. 

Collinsia verna and its culture. Refer 
ring to the culture of this charming annual, 
Messrs. Benary, of Erfurt, write:- “The 
seeds of this must be sown from the end of 
August to middle of Septend>er in pans of 
light vegetable soil kept thoroughly damp. 
In a fortnight the seedlings will appear, and 
when they have made their first pair of leaves 
(besides the seed leaves) they should lie 
pricked out singly into pans, boxes, or pots 
into pots if they are intended for blooming 
under glass. From this time it is important 
to keep them cool and damp, and as near the 
glass as practicable, 6o that their growth may 
not 1m? drawn. If intended to bloom in the 
open ground they may be planted out in 
light, rich soil in partially shaded positions, 
or on a north or north west aspect, and they 
will require no attention but slight protec¬ 
tion during severe weather. Thus treated 
they will, in ordinary seasons, commence 
blooming early in April, and continue in 
flower six or eight weeks.” 

Halesia corymbosa,— Some difference of 
opinion exists as to the correct name of this 
shrub or small tree, for it is sometimes named 
as above and in other places Siebold and 
Zuccarini are followed, and the name of 
Pterostyrax oorymbosum is adopted. A 
glance at the flowers is quite sufficient to re¬ 
veal how it differs from the commoner 
Halesia tetraptera, the well-known Silver- 
bell or Snowdrop tree o? our gardens, for in 
the latter case we are accustomed to seeing 
white bell-shaped flowers terminating short, 
slender 6talks, whereas in H. corymbosa the 
cream - coloured blossoms appear many 
together in large panicles. Moreover, the in¬ 
dividual flowers are smaller and more loosely 
arranged. By reason of the leaves alone the 
plant is noticeable, for the larger ones are 
each 6 inches to 7 inches long, and 3 inches 
to 4 inches wide. H. corymbosa is a native 
of Japan, and thrives quite well either as a 
wall or border plant. Under suitable con¬ 
ditions it may be expected to grow from 


J5 feet to 20 feet high, with a spread of 
similar dimensions, therefore plenty of room 
must be allowed for development when a 
position is first selected. A fair amount of 
sun is essential to success, for if a good dis¬ 
play of flowers is to be procured it i« neces¬ 
sary for the wood of the previous rear to 
become thoroughly ripened. Although not a 
new introduction, the plant is seldom met 
with as a large example.—D. 

Wild Roses from British Columbia.-Mr. 

Kingsmill sends me a box of these quite 
charming in colour and fragrance. The 
American kinds of Wild Hoses 6urely are 
known, and are not so numerous as the 
European forms, and some of them are worth 
growing. It is surprising how much the 
northern world is trailed over by Wild Boses. 
Count Hochberg, in his book on Eastern 
travel, tells us that in the mo9t desolate parts 
of Cashmere, w here there was nothing else to 
admire, the yellow and pink Wild Roses 
charmed him. It is well worth the gardener's 
attention to give a little more thought to 
Wild Roses. Many of them are more beauti¬ 
ful than the hybrid Ramblers now so much 
talked about.—W. 

Ceum Mrs. Bradshaw. — This Geutn. 
which was given an award of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1909, is, 1 
consider, one of the very finest herbaceous 
perennials we have had within recent year*. 
It has been with me an object of great beauty 
for the last month, and judging by its 
behaviour <iuring lust year’s trying weather 
it is likely to keep on for a very longtime, 
Mine have well-shaped flowers, most 
brilliantly coloured, but 1 notice there is a 
certain amount of individual variation, 
probably the result of seedlings having been 
raised. At all events, those who have not yet 
obtained this Cieuni may do so with the full 
assurance that it will give satisfaction. It 
has l)een so extensively exhibited that it w 
now pretty generally known. K. R. W. 

Species of Spiraea.- The shrubby Spiraeas 
may lie arranged to sustain a charming dis¬ 
play over a long period. There is a type 
which prevails in several species, all of which 
bear long arching sprays closely set with 
rosettes of snowy flowers. Of these, S. 
arguta began flowering on April 4th. and was 
followed by Spinea Van Houttei on May 
15th. Scarcely had that species begun to 
fade before S. bracteata stepped in to con¬ 
tinue the display, which is now (June 10th) at 
its height; and S. flagelliformi6 is ready to 
take up the running in another week or to. 
If these four species flowered simultaneously 
it might not be worth while growing more 
Ilian one of them. The advantage of haring 
all of them is that the effect is prolonged for 
three whole months. All are perfectly hardy, 
content with sound loam and grateful for an 
admixture of peat or leaf mould. They are 
the very elite of their genus.-HEKBERl 
Maxwell, Monreith . 

Leptospermum scoparium.-The bean 1 1 - 
fid variety of Leptospermum ecoparium 
named Nicholli, and other good varieties, 
which were exhibited bv the Rev. A. T. Be* 
cawen at Chelsea, must have interested many 
people in this genus, and will surely lead to 
many experiments as to their hardiness. It» 
to be feared that some of us in the north who 
would fain cultivate L. e. Nicholli may w 
denied the pleasure, as the Leptospernuims 
which one knows are not too hardy, and do 
not always stand our northern winters. j* 
there must be some Scottish gardens in whicfi 
it would succeed. At Monreith Sir Herber 
Maxwell has. had L. ecoparium in the open 
for several years, and its hardiness there 
seems undoubted. It makes a large bus 
there, and looks beautiful with its gracefu 
foliage and prettv flowers. What the [* ne - v 
Nicholli will be at Monreith when it btanM 
remains to be seen, but it is to be hoped wa 
it will do as well as the type—and ^ 

reason whv it should not do so. 1 was 0 
learn that'Nicholii has found its way to Mon- 
reith, and one hopes for equal success t 
with it. Can any one tell anything oif ot 
Lepbospermums in the north? J" .* 
did not prove hardy with me.—S. ARK 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 


ADIANTUM FORMOSUM. 

This beautiful Fern, which is well shown in 
the illustration, is a native of Australia and 
Zealand, but does not appear to be 
widely distributed, being found in one locality 
only'in each country. The large, spreading | 
fronds are of a deep green with a bright j 
surface, and are produced freely from thick, 
spreading, underground rhizomes. Where 
space can be given it makes large fronds, 
and when- confined to small pots forms a 
compact plant. It should t>c potted in a 
rough, porous compost consisting largely of 
fibrous lo&tn and leaf-mould. For large 
specimens pans are preferable to pots, as 
the spreading rhjzomes require more surface 
room than depth. It may be recommended 
as one of the most useful Ferns for the cool 
greenhouse, while it also succeeds well in a 
higher temperature. Although nearly hardy, 


growing under more sheltered ones, say in a 
loose stone dyke, with freer root room and 
a little shaded. 1 have found specimens with 
fronds three or four times as long. The plant 
grows in small clumps of accumulated crown- 
lets, whence the fronds rise so as to form a 
loose rosette or spreading bunch. Each frond 
consists of a black hair like stalk, whence the 
common and botanical names, on each side of 
which is ranged a row of even and almost 
round or oval pinnae of darkish green, 
attached by a minute stalklci. The frond is 
narrow and of even width until near the top, 
when it tapers gradually to a point. From 
the nature oT its habitat it is, of course, often 
exposed to drought, which if excessive causes 
the fronds to curl up and appear shrivelled, 
but it lias marvellous powers of recovery, and 
given a good soaking rain sjjeedily recovers, 
and is none the worse. The only Fern which 
can bo mistaken for this is the 

Green Spleenwort (Asplenium viride). 
The growth, size, and general appearance of 
this are very similar, but it is clearly dis¬ 
tinguished by the front stalks being of a 


lucent green, and it has large thrice divided 
side divisions, which commence some distance 
up a longish bare stalk, whose length is 
largely determined by the depth of the chink 
in which it grows, and by the other vegeta¬ 
tion it has to push through. Roughly the 
fronds are triangularly shaped, about twice 
as long as the base is wide, and very hand¬ 
some in vigorous specimens. The divisions 
are sometimes acutely pointed, and some¬ 
times more bluntly, the difference appearing 
to depend largely upon dimatal conditions, 
blunter in the north than in the south. 
Large quantities of fronds come from France 
for bouquet work, and these are all of the 
“ acutum ” type, of which, however, marked 
examples crop up now and again even when 
“obtusum” is the prevalent form here. The 
next commonest Fern in many places is 
Aspi.enium Cetekach (Cetoracli officin- 
arum) or the Scale Fern. This is very dis¬ 
tinct from the rest of the family except in its 
mode of bearing spores, which, however, is 
rather masked by the fact that the hacks of 
the fronds are so densely covered with chaffy 







Adicintum formosum. 




the fronds get blackened if exposed to a low 
temperature while in a growing state. 


THE SPLEENWORTS. 

The generic character of all the Spleen- 
*orts is that the spore heaps are long and 
arranged herring-bone fashion on each side of 
the midribs, with a thin skin-like cover over 
tlw immature spores, springing from the 
lower 6ide. This is eventually hidden when 
the spores are ripe. Probably the most wide¬ 
spread of all is 

The Maidenhair Spleenwort (Asple- 
nium Triehomanes). This is a small growing 
species confined practically to rocks, old 
* a lls, or hedge banks of a roughly-con- 
itrueted 6tony character. It ie never found 
in flat, open soil, 6uch a6 is favourable to the 
growth of larger species. It is only at home 
M chinks and crevices, and in many parts of 
the country colonies occupy old walls, which 
are covered with hundreds of the pretty 
growths, whose roots are firmly anchored in 
the old mortar, often exposed to sun and 
wnd. Under such conditions the fronds will 
not exceed a few inches in lengtby-4^ut when 

Digitized by \jjQ0i 


bright green, as are the pinnae, which are 
more firmly attached to the midrib. It is 
furthermore by no means so common, and 
although equally a true rock species, it affecte 
moister situations and ascends to higher 
levels. I have found it in quantity near the 
top of Ben Lawers associated with the Holly 
Fern (Polvstichum Lonohitis), and also low 
dow n round the pits which form in weathered 
limestone. It i6 a much more difficult Fern to 
cultivate than Asp. Trichoniancs, though I 
have seen it doing fairly well in a London 
garden. The next, and a far more common 
species, is the 

Black Maidenhair Spi.eenwort (Asple- 
nium Adiantum nigrum). The common name 
is rather confusing in connection with the 
Maidenhair Spleenwort (A. Trichomanes), but 
is a translation of the botanical one. Visually, 
however, it cannot possibly be confounded 
with it. being a much larger Fern and very 
differently made. It has a jet-black polished 
stalk sometimes a foot or more long, frequents 
old walls in a more or less stunted state, and 
stone dykes with a background of soil in a 
jjvpre vigorous one. Its fronds are a dark, 

ue 


brown scales as to almost entirely hide the 
fructification. The fronds, too, are thick and 
leathery, of a dull dark green. They are only 
once divided into semi-oval, blunt-ended, 
smooth-edged lobes, attached to the midrib 
close together by a broad base. The frond 
has a narrow, lance-like outline with a very 
short 6talk. It grows about 6 inches high in 
small clumps, and frequents old walls for 
preference. It is never found growing on the 
ground, or anywhere, except in thoroughly 
drained positions, and even prefers the sunny- 
side. It i6 so curiously resistant to drought 
that on one occasion 1 obtained some epeoi 
men® of a crenate form in Asia Minor, which 
I placed in an envelope and then in a breast 
pocket, and forgot all about them until months 
later, when I found the dried and shrivelled 
plants in a discarded coat. I dropped the 
apparent ettbris into a pail of water over 
night, nnd found the plant as “fresh as 
paint ” the following morning. When planted 
they grew on as if nothing had happened 
Curiously enough there is an exotic form of 
this (C. aureum) which only, 
large 6izc, as it is nearlv a Toot: 
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I have been told grows in the soil under moist 
conditions. 

The Sea Spleenwort (Asplenium mari- 
num). This Fern, as its name implies, is 
entirely a coast one. It ie found in abund¬ 
ance on sea cliffs and in caves where access 
is difficult or in unfrequented localities. It 
lives well within the reach of spray, and even 
of waves in stormy weather. It i6 one of the 
few Ferns which are not quite hardy. Under 
culture a few degrees of frost kill it, but in a 
warm house it grows most luxuriantly, quite 
independent of saline baths. In a vinery I 
have 6een it form a bush 2 feet high and as 
much through, while seedlings of it were 
weed-like in their abundance. Normally its 
fronds are 8 inches or 9 inches long, very 
leathery, bright green, and lucent, with once 
divided side divisions, set apart on the mid¬ 
rib to form a somewhat narrow frond of 
a lance-like outline, commencing with a 
moderate length of stalk. Its position prac¬ 
tically indicates the species, as only the true 
Maidenhair (Adiantum capillus Veneris) ever 
keeps it company, and that only on cliff faces 
and not in the caves. 

Asplenium lanceolatum is also a coastal 
Fern, rarely reaching very far inland. It is 
very much like Asp. Adiantum nigrum, but 
the side divisions are not stalked 60 obviously, 
and the frond is, therefore, compacter and 
somewhat thicker in substance, and the stalks 
aro not so black. It is found in chinks in 
walls, and stone dykes near the sea. I found 
it once about two miles inland from Fal¬ 
mouth, growing in a hedge with Asp. 
Adiant um nigrum. It is in my experience by 
no means easy to grow, but after many 
failures I have succeeded in installing it in 
some soil wrapped round with living Moss 
and rammed into a tumbler w ith a little w ater 
in the bottom, into which a wisp or two of the 
Moss dipped and drew up a supply as needed 
by capillary attraction. The plant was all 
but dead when installed as an experiment, 
but started a fresh lease at once and i6 doing 
well. 

The rest of the family native to Great 
Britain are small grow ing plants of no decora 
tive value, and have done little in the varietal 
way. The prettiest is 

Asplenium fontanum, which, however, 
has only been found in a few places, and not 
at all, i believe, of late years in a wild state. 
It grows erect, about 5 inches or 6 inches 
high, with prettily-cut fronds, twice divided, 
and rather narrow, a little in the line of Asp. 
Adiantum nigrum, but more compact. Owing 
to the arrangement of the spore heaps on 
very short, lobes, they lose much of the lineal 
character, but the cover betrays the genus. 

Asp. Ruta muraria, Asp. 6eptentrionaIe, 
and Asp. germanicum may be bunched 
together as small-growing rock and wall 
Ferns of no cultural value. The first is 
plentiful on old walls in many places, it has 
once-divided fronds with small, often wedge- 
shaped sub-divisions, and forms tufts 1 inch 
or 2 inches high, though sometimes in shady 
jiositione as much again. The other two are 
so simple as to resemble stiff-looking Grass 
tufts rather than Ferns, and are only found 
occasionally in moorland dykes or similar 
locaJities.— Charles T. Druery, V.M.H., in 
The British Fern (Gazette. 


NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Ferns under glass.— Ferns must have 
shade and a moist atmosphere. If there is 
any doubt about the purity of the water, 
supply the atmospheric moisture by damping 
paths and stages frequently. If it is not con¬ 
venient to repot any plants which are pot- 
bound, place a small quantity of nitrate of 
soda in the water used for watering. Of 
course, young plants, or those recently re¬ 
potted, will not require stimulants, as there 
will be enough food for their growth in the 
compost in which they are potted. More 
loam is generally used in the compost for 
Ferns than was considered necessary' years 
ago, but the loam should be of good quality 
and* fibrous. One-half should be loam and 
the remainder leaf-mould and peat, with sand 
to keep it open and ew'eet. Ferns raised from 


spores, when large enough, should be pricked 
off into boxes, and when ready transferred to 
small pots. 

Xiygodium acandens.-In warm houses this valu 
able climbing Fern is now growing freely, and shookl 
have occasional doses of some stimulant to assist it. 
Weak soot-water will he found of as much benefit as 
anything, acting, as it doe*. not only on tlie roots, 
but assisting to keep the foliage healthy and of a 
good colour. The latter is a not unimportant point, 
as L. scanden-s has a tendency to be of a rather 
pale shade of green. -Kut. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CULTURE UF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

[Prize Competition.] 

With respect to the culture of Chrysanthe¬ 
mum*?, 1 was blessed with a heated house, 
cold he;use, and frame, the dimensions of 
which were respectively 12 feet by 8 feet, 
12 feet by 7 feet, and 12 feet by 6 feet. In 
my opinion it is essential to possess these 
structured if it id the ambition of the amateur 
to succeed to the highest honours. The next 
items of importance in connection with the ] 
growing of Chrysanthemums successfully are 
perseverance and time. The enthusiast must 
be prepared to commence his labours in 
November and continue to the following 
November. In the autumn I started by 
securing a sufficient quantity of turves, cut , 
about 3 inches thick, which I placed Grass 
side downwards with layers of horse-manure 
and old mortar in between, so that when the 
time came for final potting 1 had only to use 
a sharp spade and break down the heap, sub 
sequently mixing a little soot, sand, and 
some artificial manure. When thoroughly ; 
mixed the soil was placed in a dry shed and 
turned over three or four times before use. 

I started my cuttings in December, and when 
rooted potted off singly into 3A inch pots, 
then into 5-inch pots, and finally into 9 inch 
and 10-inch i>ots. Some of my finest blooms 
were, however, secured by striking cuttings 
in March and potting finally into 6 inch and 
7-inch pots. Of course, these plants required 
far more attention in the way of watering 
during the hot summer months, but there is 
no fear oT over-feeding, as the more you give 
the more beneficial it seems to the plants. 
As a remedy agaimst rust. I syringed the 
plants about three times with sulphide of 
potassium, a tablespoonful to three gallons 
of w ater. The la*t syringing alw ays took place 
on the day the plants were removed to the 
houses for blooming, the plants being laid 
flat on the lawn and thoroughly syringed. 

F. Green. 

The Beeches, Sica yt hiing Lawn, 

Soul ham pfon. 


THE FINAL POTTING. 


To give the final shift to late-struck plants 
that have not vet filled their present pots 
with roots w'ouid be unwise, as before a 
plant can be considered fit for the final 
potting it should have used up the food 
stored in the soil in which it is growing, and 
its roots should be running freely round the 
ball of 6oil. There may be a number of 
plants in most collections that are not suffi¬ 
ciently well rooted to justify the grower 
giving them their final shift. Such plants as 
these should be stood apart from the others. 
A week or ten days at this period will effect 
a great change in any Chrysanthemums that 
may at the moment be rather later in their 
development than is desired. 


- vAuwAiivii viu yofiiiur 

mums must get his plants into their flowe 
ing pots without delay if the resultin 
blooms are to be large and handsome an 
the buds are to develop at a sufficiently earl 
date. Plants intended for midseason d< 
corative uses should follow, and the lab 
flowering kinds should be dealt with las 
A suitable compost is the first consideratioi 
Opinions differ as to the quantity and qualit 
of the ingredients that should form a real] 
good compost. In any case, it should be < 
a lasting character. Good plants and beaut 
ful blooms are not obtained from Chrysai 
themums grown in soil lacking plenty < 
plant food. Loam should be used freelv 
this be of a fairly light character. Genei 


ally speaking, 1 would use of loam three to 
four parts, varying this according to it* 
heavy or light character. The loam, which 
should be of a fibrous nature, should be 
chopped up into small nodules, each about 
the size of a Walnut. The finer particle 
should he removed, and only the nodules of 
turfy loam used. Add to the foregoing one 
part of well-decayed leaf-mould, half a part 
of horse-droppings, prepared as for a Mush¬ 
room-bed, or, if this is not obtainable, the 
same quantity of well-rotted horse-manure, 
half a part of clean road grit or coarse 
i silver sand, and to each bushel of soil add a 
6 inch pot ful of charcoal or crushed oyaler- 
shells, and a similar quantity of boue-’meal. 
Some growers add a sprinkling of some ap¬ 
proved concentrated manure, and this is 
quite right when the compost errs on llie 
side of lightness of texture. Most important, 
however, is the question of the mixing of the 
compost. The heap should be made up 
under cover if possible, and should be 
turned over repeatedly. If the compost can 
be prepared a few days before it is actually 
required so much the better, as this enables 
the grower to turn over the heap ouce or 
tw ice each day until it is required. 

Pots of various sizes may be utilised for 
the final potting. Dirty pots are an abomina¬ 
tion, and militate against successful culture. 
For this reason give them a good soaking, 
and afterwards a thorough scrubbing, sub- 
sequently rinsing them in clean water, after¬ 
wards allowing them to dry in the open air. 
The crocks should also be washed. Oyster- 
shells make splendid crocks, and the root6 of 
the Chrysanthemums derive considerable 
benefit from them so soon as they reach 
i them. Flat or concave shells should cover 
the bottom of the pots, and broken oyster- 
shells should in turn cover the whole shells, 
and on top of the crushed oyster-shells a 
piece of turfy loam should be placed, bs this 
will effectually prevent the finer particle* of 
soil getting down into the drainage. A small 
quantity of the compost should then be firmly 
rammed into the bottom of the pots, aud on 
this the plant to be repotted should rest 
Strong plants may be placed singly in pot* 
measuring 10 inches, 9 inches, or 8 inches m 
diameter. Pompons, small flowered 6inglw. 
and many of the more pleasing of the small 
to mediuin-sized Japanese decorative sort* 
may be grown very successfully m pots 
8 inches in diameter. Any grower having a 
number of late-struck plants may, wh 
advantage, place three plants from 3-incti 
pots into a 10-inch pot, two plants from tie 
same size pots in a 9-inch pot, and odd plan * 
growing in thumbs and other small pots mav 
be treated similarly, and be placed in 8-mcb 
pots. I have seen magnificent results from 
Chrysanthemums treated in this fashion. w> 
as their culture in this way is so simple tie 
most inexperienced reader may follow tne 
practice with confidence as to the ultimate 
result. Care in potting 16 imperative, lurn 
out the plants 6o as to avoid damaging me 
roots. Remove tlie crocks carefully and then 
place each plant in turn in position, go tha 
the surface of the ball of soil is *h°“ 
2 incites below the rim of the pot. rill in 
prepared compost all round, ramming tin* 
firmly. Continue this until the surface v 
reached, then use the hands, pressing the soi 
so as to make it quite even and firm, babe 
each plant as it is repotted to avoid mistake'. 
Stand the plants in their flowering quarters, 
arranging them on boards, tiles, slates, or 
any material that will prevent the ingress 0 
worms. An open position away from trees i- 
the best, and if the plants can be arrange 
in quarters quite by themselves so much t e 
better. Row* running from north to sou 
are better, as the plants are then able o 
derive benefit from the sun from e&rly morn¬ 
ing till last thing in the evening. Stand tne 
plants 1 foot to 15 inches apart. Stake cten 
plant, if this has not been already done. » 0 
water will be required for a day or two unra* 
the weather be very hot and dry. Mben 
they are watered, however, they mo*! w 
moistened throughout, and to this end 
be necessary to fill the pots to the rims twice, 
and possibly three times. Arrange the pl»w 
in the rows in order of height In this way 
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they always look better, and they are so 
much better controlled. Those who have no 
available standing ground for Bummer 
quarters may arrange their plants on one 
aide of the garden paths. E. G. 


NOTES ~ND IMPLIES. 

Single Chrysanthemum Miss Rose is an 

old and almost obsolete variety which has 
been replaced by newer types. For indoor 
decoration, grown small and not overfed, it 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

CARNATION ATTRACTION. 

The fact that thi6 snow-white border variety 
obtained an award of merit by an unanimous 
vote when exhibited before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 4th last, should go a long way to prove 
the high excellence to which these flowers 
have now attained. Such varieties as the 
above, and King George, -which is also a pure 


Blick on the occasion referred to. Attraction 
is but one of a long line of superb flowers 
raised at Hayes during the last twenty-five 
years, and, like many of its predecessors, 
bears tlie imprint of progress. E. J. 

SWEET PEA NOTES. 

The genial showers of the past few days 
have been very beneficial to the plants. 
Those sown in the autumn are now (early 
June) about 3 feet up the sticks; and the 
spring .sown ones about half that height. 



Bordev Carnation Attraction. Front a photograph of floivers shoivn by Mr. C. Blick , Hayes , Kent. 


a beautiful object; and for late flowering j white, represent almost the last word hi this 
‘kide, I have seen nothing to equal it. type of flowers. Both, indeed, are beautiful 
rown within view of the public road, it and pure, while their broad eliapely, and 

i- -i _ x well-rounded petals render them, from the 

florists’ point of view, well-nigh faultless. 
That with which we are now most concerned 
is best presented to view by the central 
flower in the picture herewith, which is also 
suggestive of its size and other good 
attributes. No photographic illustration 
could, however, do the variety justice, much 
less create the good impression of the stand 
of its flowers as exhibited by Mr. Charles 


■s proved attractive to almost every 
fiser-by, and almost all my gardening 
«nds have applied for cuttings. Outside, 
tod that old-established plants are much 
€r than those in the first year from cut- 
'g®- It does not want coddling, and will 
care of itself. Even in poor, dry, 
rcoed soil, all it needs is a stake and loose 
n g- I see it is still supplied by some of 

5 torserymen.—W. D. 
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in a few days I shall be gathering first-rate 
blossoms. Even now one can judge of the 
newer kinds on trial and which were men¬ 
tioned in previous notes. Edith Taylor a 
deep-cerise tint, is equal in size to the best 
of the older varieties; and Melba, even in 
growth, is an improvement in the salmon 
apricot class. Mrs. Cuthbertson, again is 
first-class in what may be termed apple 
blossom shades. I note that these last two 
have already this season been honoured with 
awards of merit. A ffiw aVarfl ha* been 
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granted to Brunette, a 6elf-coloured choco¬ 
late or maroon. This variety is not yet in 
commerce, but it should be noted. Elfrida 
Pearson is a gain among the light, pinks ; 
it is a charming sort. 

Before this time last year there were 6igns 
of disease among the plants, but it is en¬ 
tirely absent at present. I am pretty certain 
that troubles have been brought on by culti¬ 
vators themselves, more especially in the 
too free use of water at the roots. The ele¬ 
ments seem kinder this season ; but, in any 
case, 1 do not intend to water. Nor do I 
care to put on a mulch, unless later there 
come6 a spell of hot, dry weather. The sur¬ 
face of the ground is kept loose by fre¬ 
quent hoeing, and the health of the plants 
would show that the practice this year is not. 
far wrong. If large flowers on long stalks 
l)e desired for show they can be obtained 
more by thinning the sterns than by feeding 
with manures. It may be that some little 
assistance in the way of stimulants is bene¬ 
ficial ; but there is a tendency everywhere 
to overdo this popular annual in that parti¬ 
cular. The sticks iu my case are fastened 
to stretched wires, and are alxnit 9 inches 
apart. In some case's, therefore, the 
strongest plants have two growths, and in 
others only one, so that all the sticks should 
be covered. All other stems and side growths 
are removed as fast as they appear, and the 
leaders are kept tied as they travel upwnrds. 
There is much in doing this training 
promptly, as at this period the growth is so 
rapid that it would soon get out of hand, as 
it wore. The flowers may be gathered before 
they develop fully. If this be done the early 
spikes will not take from the plants that 
which is required to finish extra-sized ones 
when wanted later for exhibition. By the 
end of the month the earliest shows take 
place, and if it is not stipulated that the 
flowers shall be put up in vases supplied by the 
different societies. T fancy there is some gain 
in the use of tall, light-looking glasses. 
These set off the blooms to the best ad 
vantage, and the only foliage required i« 
just a leaf or two of their own. 

Apparently, the culture of Sweet Teas 
tinder glass is better understood than it was, 
for this season really fine blossoms have been 
exhibited so grown. There has been sub¬ 
stance in them comparable to the best we 
sec in July. I should say very cool treat¬ 
ment has had something to do with it. Still, 
it is a mode of culture not advisable unless 
in large, roomy greenhouses. • H. S. 


DAHLIAS FOR CUTTING. 
Without doubt the new strain of Collarette 
Dahlias, flowers of which exhibited so re¬ 
markable an advance last year, will become 
formidable rivals to other sections for 
cutting. These are borne on stiff, erect 
stems, and in great profusion. They are of 
medium size, rounded, and well set up, all 
desirable features in flowers for cutting. In 
these respects they resemble the pretty 
double Pompons, which, because so rounded 
and double, everyone does not like, and the 
true singles, which are of good medium size, 
good form, and give many beautiful colours. 
But the new collarette strain gives colours 
that are much more varied, and because of 
the* strange combination of hues seen on 
some of them is even more beautiful. The 
introduction of “collars,” so called, really 
rings of short white or pale yellow florets, 
which stand out round the centres erect be¬ 
tween those and the ray florets, add a quaint 
feature which is specially attractive. Some 
persons having what are falsely described as 
“art” tastes, mav prefer the huge, flabby 
flowers of the Pmony-flowered section, very 
much because of their size and looseness of 
netals These may be regarded as showing 
more"'artistic form. Still, to me at their 
best they are loose, flaccid, and lackingform, 
which all flowers should have to some extent. 
In the garden they grow very tall, and need 
much room. The Cactus varieties still find 
favour as cut flowers, but as a rule these pro- 
duce somewhat weak stems, which cause the 
flowers to hang their heads. Very few, and 
hose so far not the best of flower pro¬ 
ducers, have stiff, erect stems. Had these 


varieties the flower-producing habits of the 
collarettes they would, in the production of 
flowers for cutting, be difficult to displace. 
Time will show us whether the single row of 
petals or florets, in the new strain creating 
the collar, will develop into the production 
of a double or treble ring, or finally into a 
close, compact cushion, such as may be seen 
in the Scabious. But at present the flowers 
are charming, and those w ho may desire new 
floral combinations in the house next autumn 
should put out at least a dozen plants. 

A. D. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Sun Roses.— How bright these are in the 
months of June and July! 1 have been 
gradually adding to roy collection, and some 
of those I purchased first are now good 
bushes. Some of my friends who love flowers 
grumble because these little plants are over 
before they return from business, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the double ones, and 
they say it is only on Sundays that they get 
the full benefit of their beauties. Probably if 
they got out of bed a little sooner they would 
have some reward for their self-denial by 
reason of the brightness of the Sun Roses in 
the morning. On a calm day, not too bright, 
they last ofttimes into the afternoon, but it is 
in the morning that they are at their best. I 
find that they do very well on dry 6oil and 
among stones, and that there they do not 
grow too rampant and give an enormous 
quantity of flowers. 

Papaver rupifraoum. — Some of the 
Poppies are evidently much too aggressive 
for small gardens, and I think we should be 
careful before we admit- some of them into 
small places unless we have time to cut off 
every seed capsule as it forms. Tlii« 
perennial Poppy is becoming rather a pest to 
me, as it seeds freely, and self-sown seedlings 
come up in great numbers. Then, if these 
once get hold they are difficult to eradicate, 
seeing that they make long tap roots, and if 
the top only is taken off they spring up 
again, just like some of the Thistles. It is 
rather a pretty Poppy, with its salmon 
coloured, flattish flowers, but I am sorry 1 
allowed it to seed and sow itself. The result 
is that I have too many plants, and much of 
my time is spent in keeping these down. 
Some of them appear in tufts of other plants. 
It is every bit as bad as the Welsh Poppy, 
which also has got quite a hold in my garden. 

Gypsophixa CERA8TIOIDBS. —An * amateur 
of long experience 6how’ed me the other day a 
nice plant of this Gvpsophila, which I could 
hardly believe was a Gypsophila at all, it was 
so unlike any other one I have ever seen. I 
was under the impression that it would be a 
trailing plant, after the fashion of Gypso¬ 
phila repens or prostrata. What, then, was 
my surprise to see a little plant with no 
trailing habit of growth, and making neat 
little veritable carpets on a flat bit of a 
rockery. My friend seems to grow it in dry 
soil in partial shade, and with some lime 
rubbish added. Its flowers, which are won¬ 
derfully large for such a tiny plant, are 
white, charmingly veined with dark purple. 
I have been told that it is not so frequently 
grown now that there are so many alpines to 
be had, hut it is much prettier than many 
which are oftener seen. It 6eeme that it is 
hardy, but that it must be top-dressed every 
now and again—at least twice a year if it is 
really to do well and live long. 

VkrbaScums. --I like the most of the Mul¬ 
leins, and several new' ones pleased me at the 
Chelsea 6how. I have already some plants of 
the biennial Verbascum olympicum, which I 
like, with its massive spikes of pretty yellow 
flowers and handsome, silvery-looking leaves. 
Then I have some plants of V. phoeniceum, 
which were given to me by a friend who had 
raised them from seeds. One of these bears 
a kind of terra-cotta flowers, another purple, 
and another white. I like the last best. Then 
I was 6ent a plant of V. Chaixi, which is of 
a kind of yellow, and is rather nice in its 
way, coming in half-way in height between 
V. olympicum and V. phoeniceum. I rather 
liked one called V. densiflorum at Chelsea. 

Pricking off seedlings.— Some seeds 


6 eem to have come remarkably freely, and 
these are enforcing upon me the oft-taught 
lesson that thin sowing is necessary. Some 
pots have been so full of little seedlings that 
the plants became drawn and crowded before 
they were ready for pricking off, and the 
losses among these have been much greater 
than among the seedlings which came tip 
very thinly. It appears to me that it is really 
more profitable to sow fewer seeds m a pot, 
and to leave the remainder unsown, or to 
give them away to somebody, than to pot 
them in too thickly. These seedlings, which 
come up so thickly and are crowded together, 
do not grow so well, nor do they seem to 
make such good plants afterwards. 1 sup¬ 
pose the reason is that they have a poor 
chance in their youth, and that it io difficult 
for them to make headway. The thinlv- 
raised plants have plenty of room to develop, 
and it is a pleasure to prick them off com¬ 
pared with the thickly-sown ones, which are 
so weak and flabby. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 
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P/EONIES. 

In all probability the majority of the many 
failures to grow these plants well is due !• 
errors of planting. An all-important item in 
the matter of Paeony culture is planting it 
the right time, and for this work no better 
time exists than the early autumn or late 
summer, by which I mean the end of Augu>t 
or during September. At this season of the 
vear the plants will still be furnished with 
leaf and stem, and, preserving these intact, 
it is possible to lift and transplant a very 
large-sized clump of one of these Ptcome> 
with the assurance that a good proportion 
of flowers will be forthcoming the year after 
There are many who believe that plantin': 
or transplanting may be done at any time 
while the growth remains comparatively 
dormant, but let- any such transplant a fa r- 
sized specimen in September with all its 
foliage intact and another in January with 
no foliage and note the results. The one 
planted in January will have many of its 
flowers blind in the ensuing year a-s a direct 
result of late planting. Nor is this all, since 
the same cause which has contributed to the 
blind buds will in all probability have pro¬ 
duced a debilitated condition generally of the 
plant, though more particularly of its too'*, 
that will not readily be overcome. A weak 
ened root-action in a Freony means a rela¬ 
tively weak growth, and from this an ob¬ 
viously weak bud at it-s base as the result. 
It mav be thought that I have restricted the 
planting season to very narrow limits, yet I 
regard a certain season quite as important 
for these as I would for certain classes of 
bulbs to be planted before root action com 
menced. The whole subject of planting 
Paeonies turns on a question of root*. or, 
rather, the time and the manner these ir* 
produced, and when these facts are more 
generally realised the easier will it w 
ensure the planting of these within reason¬ 
able as well as seasonable limits. In rccoui** 
two sets of roots are produced in the year, 
the chief being in early autumn, and it i*. 
therefore, to secure these intact that tn 
planting should be done before they 
forth. Planting done at a much later dat 
either sacrifices these roots entirely or - 
mutilates them that they are of little wu, 
and then the cry goes forth that P*°n 
are difficult to establish. In point- of • 
few things are more readily established * 
the work is done at the right time, but 
is rarely the case. Lifted and planed * 
growth has w'ell begun, and the plant n 
exist all the summer long on its 
sources, it is little wonder the plants de - 
for a year or two or are slow to m» 
start.. Next in importance to planting - 
Soil, which cannot be either too deep 
too rich for these gross-feeding and vigo 
perennials. Select a spot fro ®-, * 
roots of large trees and dig the 1 
deeply as circumstances will permit . 
or 3 'foot, if possible. Work u> 
of well-rotted manure end boDe-me > ,) 

mortar rubbish, and the like 
where this is plentiful end the ns ^ 
very stiff or wster-holding. So ' ,r “ “ 
soil is concerned, Pteowes ">U 
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almost any til at is deep ami well enrielied, 
iut there must be no etiut of manure, espe- 
! “ : 5ir rialij where hot sandy or gravelly soils 
abound. In these latter it will be found a 
fciSM, good pi an to slightly sink the surface of the 


by words. I am also at one with Mr. Bed¬ 
ford in his condemnation of the dibber or 
bar os suitable implements for planting. 
To these I would add the cheese-taster sort 
of scoop, which is not much better. More 
than once I have employed the mattock, 
which is excellent for ripping up the 6ods 
hero and there, and providing just the irre¬ 
gular openings that are so desirable. 

E. H. Jenkins. 


PLANTING DAFFODILS IN GRASS. 

page 355,' has done well 


I Mu. Bedford, page 355,' has done well 
I direct attention to the mistakes that are I 
’ „ ho plant Daffodils 

and to emphasise the point 

' ! _ 'i and practice. Fac 

, “speak loudci 
and certainly J ” 
could be desired than w 
give to-day shows so i 
gardening at Straffan. 
who attempt the plan 
jects in the Grass 
altogether by the 
cheap) of 
which a year or 
become flowerless 
else than leaves. 


often made by those w 
Grass land, t ' ' _ 
an example of his work 


fed below the ordinary level, so that the 
kte&r manure water may be given freely at any 
Ijppai'ijj time when needed. 

In arranging the plants plenty of room 
be given, or. if immediate effect is 
jt t,needed, let the planks be so placed that the 
dJr Ib> 1, ^ rDa * c on<?s ma . v ho removed two years 
iVisdtt-w hter. ^ or at a ^°. zen years the plants 
may occupy the one position, and in arrang- 
ing the beds or groups the Paeonies never 
’ 1 ' need be alone, when they associate so beau- 
# tj/ u ffy with the majority of the Narcissi. 

4bo Q 't the base of the plants these bulbs 
nj-thrive perfectly, and come and go each year 
wpsMv before the Pawnies have made much head- 
tfWDprvir. To the wonderful variety of colour in 
ifeiw: Ibe blooms may be added the welcome fact 


than words,” 
nothing more easy or natural 
hat the picture we 
well of this phase of 
Too frequently, those 
iting of bulbous sub- 
raiss the beauty-point 
introduction (because 
considerable masses of bulbs, 
two hence cannot fail to 
groups of little 
a is a vulgar one, 
whose only compensation appears to bo the 
hundreds or thousands of bulbs any parti¬ 
cular planting might contain. Such over- 


Mignonette dying off.-1 would bo much 
obliged if you would advise me what to do with tny 
Mignonette. I raise strong, young plants every year, 
then about two-thirds of the number wither away 
from the roots. I have dug some up, and generally 
find an insect (like the enclosed one) at the roots. 
The soil is manured each season, also has a good 
deal of lime put into it.—M. Breece. 

[We fear the dying off of the Mignonette is 
due, not to insect agency, but to an attack 
of a fungoid disease to which this, ns well as 
many other species of annuals, are, and have 
been for many years past, subject. The 
fungus attacks the steins of the plants nt 
ground level, after which, or in the course of 
a few days, the leaves begin to flag, and 
finally the plant withers and dies outright. 
When first observed the flagging of the plants 
conveys an impression to those unacquainted 
with the disease that water is needed, but 
they find that the plants never revive, how¬ 
ever liberally they may be supplied with 
water. The disease appears to be very viru¬ 
lent amongst Mignonette this season, for 
amongst a large number of plants raised from 
seed sown during April and May, and which 
we have recently inspected, quite 75 per cent, 
have been killed by it. The great difficulty 
is to know when the attack is first set up, 
but, unfortunately, its presence is not re¬ 
vealed until the plants are in a state of 
collapse, and then remedies are of no avail. 
The only step we can recommend you to 
take is, both now—if you are contemplating 
sowing again this season—and in future, to 
give the ground a dressing with one of the 
soil fumigants. It is also a good plan to 
change the site for Mignonette as frequently 


as possible when this disease proves trouble¬ 
some.] 

Delphinium seedlings failing. -In the middle 
of August, 1911, I sowed, in a cool greenhouse, some 
choice Delphinium seeds, which came on into four or 
five leaves. In the spring of 1912 they were put 


afterwards. Will you please give the names of a 
dozen of the best kinds of Pyrethrums. single and 
double kinds, that will suit the climate of South 
Wales?— Florist. 

[The failure is largely due to the work 
having been done at an unseasonable time. 
In August the growth of the Larkspurs is 
practically at an end naturally, hence by 
sowing the seeds at that time in a greenhouse 
you are forcing the plants into an alien con¬ 
dition. In all probability the seedling plants 
are only resting, and will spring up afresh 
later on ; or they may have fallen a prey to 
slugs, which are very fond of them. In 
future sow the seeds during the winter or in 
January or February, 60 that the growing 
season of the seedlings will be contemporary 
with that of established examples. When the 
seedlings are in the rough leaf pot them 
singly, and in May plant out in well-prep a red 
ground. Some good Pyrethrums are: — 
Doubles: Carl Vogt (white), J. N. Twcrdy 
(crimson-carmine), Ne Plus Ultra (blush), 
Progress (rich crimson), Aphrodite (white), 
Pericles (yellow). Singles: Hamlet (pink), 
James Kelwav (crimson-scarlet), Mrs. Bate¬ 
man Brown (finest crimson), Hebe (white), 
Alexis (amaranth), and Bassanid (cherry- 
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} large number of kinds have deli - 
ly fragrant flowers. Paeonies are in 
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The Daffodil in such a 


,luo of the 


the 


picture with all i 
natural associations. 

_’ ’ j is, to my mind 

and one does not look for, nor 
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terrace garden in every ejiatch 
the woodland offers, 
spot should be nothing more than an added 
beauty, and should never be so obtrusive as 
to obscure what there is of beauty naturally. 
Nor need it be so continuous as to become 
monotonous. Breaks, by the way, are not 
merely good as resting-places for the eye 
and tfie mind ; they afford also that variety 
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Interest in hardy flowers increasing. -In the 

" M ~“ J 1 " Gardeners’ 

---—-j were very 

but now at almost every monthly 
“■ . At the mcct- 

:1 Broad-street, 

— - D , June 4th last, 

flowers were set up by qirte 
■rs. The subjects represented 
s. Delphiniums, Geums, 


earlier days of the National Amateur i 
Association, founded in 1891, hardy flowers 
seldom exhibited, tut u;.v 
meeting hardy flowers are well show n 
ing held at Winchester House. 01c 
London, E.C., on Tuesday evening, 

pretty displays of hardy fl- 

a large number of members. 1 
included Pyrethrums. *Luplns, L„. 

Oriental and Iceland Poppies, Irises, Erigeror.s, Gail- 
1 ° 41 ” ‘ * and-other- 


«uu *iciuuu irises, tripe 

lardias. Pinks. Carnations, Pansies (Tufted 
wise), Roses, besides several other interest! 
-D. B- C. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE TRUE ARTICHOKE. 

This very handsome plant deserves a good 
place in the kitchen garden, and better cul¬ 
ture than is generally given to it. It is a 
perennial, but neglected, and in cold places 
may get killed, and hence needs protecting. 
In the south it does not need this, but it 
wants good, rich soil and occasional replant¬ 
ing, so that it will not get tired and produce 
poor heads. The French way of removing all 
the shoots in spring except the central one, 
known as “eyeing,” is a good one, and the 
heads should never be let get too big. If they 
do, the best way i6 to cut them off and throw 
them on the ground, and only serve those 
that are young and tender enough to cook 
well. As every form of garden food enables 
us to vary the table, all sorts of ways of eouk- 
ing this ought to be studied and adopted, par¬ 
ticularly the French way of using the heart 
of this vegetable. One form of using it is to 
eat it raw—what is called a la poivrade, but 
we have no experience of this use in England, 
and think it must be a peculiarly tender 
variety to bo used in that w ay. 

Artichokes a la Lyonnaise.— Trim off 
the bottom and stem of six Artichokes, 
remove any leaves that are hardened. Cut 
them into quarters and take out the choke 
with the point of a 6mall knife. Trim the 
tips of the leaves nicely, then rub each Arti¬ 
choke with* Lemon and put them nt once 
into a basin with water flavoured with 
vinegar. Blanch the Artichokes for five 
minutes and then strain them. Put them 
into a cooking pot (casserole) with 1 oz. of 
butter, an Onion minced finely, a bouquet 
garni, salt, pepper, and a gill of con¬ 
somme. Place the Artichokes in the cos 
serole and let them simmer gently till 
tender. When done, drain them and arrange 
on a dish. Mix a little Espagnole sauce with 
some of the Artichoke water, reduce it well, 
and strain. Add the juice of a Lemon and a 
little chopped Parsley, and pour the sauce 
over the Artichokes, and serve. 

Boiled green Artichokes.— Trim the 
Artichokes, that is, cut off the coarse leaves 
at the bottom ft« well as the stem. Next trim 
the pointed part of the leaves neatly with a 
pair of scissors. Plunge them into boiling 
water, seasoned with 6alt and vinegar or 
Lemon juice, and boil until the leaves can be 
easily pulled off. Drain them carefully, 
dish up, and serve with Hollandaise sauce, 
melted butter or a la vinaigrette. Some 
times the core of the Artichokes is taken out 
after it is cooked along with the choke, which 
can be removed with a small spoon. The 
Sauce is poured into the heart just before 
serving. 

Green Artichoke soup. Pull all the 
leaves off six or more Artichokes and remove 
the chokes. Trim the bottoms, cut in pieces, 
and put in a stew-pan with 1 oz. or 2 oz. of 
butter ; season with salt and pepper, add a 
bouquet-garni and two peeled and sliced 
Onions. Heat these ingredients over the fire, 
stirring well with a wooden 6poon. As soon 
a« the Onions begin to turn yellow’ add 
enough veal or chicken stock to well cover 
the Artichokes. Set the soup boiling quickly, 
and then put it aside to simmer for an hour. 
Remove the bouquet and drain the Arti¬ 
chokes. Pound them into a mortar and rub 
through a fine sieve. Return it to the stew- 
pan and gradually add the stock ; let it come 
to the boil, taking the precaution of keeping 
the soup always well 6tirred until it boils up. 
Let it simmer on the side of the stove until 
it is of the right consistency. Last of all, 
add a little sugar, a piece of butter, and a 
gill of cream. Croutons fried in butter 
should be served with the soup. 

Fried Artichoke quarters.— Cut young 
Artichokes into six pieces each, and prepare 
them in the usual manner. Then put them 
into a pot of boiling and salted water to 
blanch them for five minutes. Drain them 
on a cloth. Dip each piece separately into 
frying batter and fry in deep fat to a golden 
brown. They must be kept moving whilst 
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frying. Lift them out of the fat with a 
skimmer and place U> drain on a wire frame. 
Season with salt and serve on a folded nap¬ 
kin. Fried Parsley should be used as a 
garnish. 

Artichoke bottoms a la Bechamel.— 
Prepare the Artichoke bottoms in the usual 
manner. Chop equal proportions of Parsley, 
Mushrooms, and Shallots. Fry these for a 
few minutes in butter, add a small quantity 
of fresh bread crumbs, season with 6alt, 
pepper, and mix wfth the yolks of two eggs. 
Fill the hollow of the Artichoke bottoms 
with t-hie, and then put them on a baking 
sheet or saute-pan, into the oven (stuffed 
side up). Cook them for about twenty i 
minutes, dish up, and pour over with white 
Bechamel sauce. 

Artichoke bottoms a l’Italiennb.— 
Choose moderate-sized Artichokes, as near as 
possible of equal size. Prepare them and 
cook in boiling water slightly flavoured with j 
vinegar, until the leaves come off easily. 
Then plunge them into cold water. They j 
must next be drained and then all the leaves 
removed. The choke is next taken away, 
when the bottoms are neatly trimmed and 
placed in a sautc-pan containing Olive oil 
seasoned with pepper and salt. Place the 
pan in u hot oven and cook till they are done. 
Arrange the Artichoke bottoms in a circle in 
a vegetable dish. Cover over with Italian 
sauce. 

Artichoke bottoms au gratin.— Boil the 
Artichokes in salted water until the leaves 
can easily be pulled off. Trim the bottoms 
and fry them lightly in clarified butter. Stuff 
them with the following mixture, filling the 
hollow part: a few Shallots chopped and 
lightly fried in butter, four or five minced 
Mushrooms, a little Parsley and bread¬ 
crumbs. Salt these ingredients, add a little 
Cayenne pepper and some well-reduced Alle- 
mande sauce. Stuff the Artichokes with this 
mixture, smooth the top with a small knife, 
then sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese. 
They are then browned in a hot oven and 
served with Mndere sauce. 

Artichoke bdttoms a i,a Lucullgs.— 
Prepare the Artichoke bottoms and cook 
them as in the preceding recipe. Then stuff 
them with foie-gras mixed with two or three 
minced truffles. Put them next on a buttered 
fireproof dish and place on the top of each 
Artichoke a slice of truffle. Cover the whole 
dish with a buttered paper to prevent the 
truffles from getting dry, and cook in the 
oven. Then serve them, nicely arranged on 
a dish. 

Artichoke bottoms a la Provencals.— 
Prepare a dozen Artichoke bottoms aftd boil 
them in salted wafer. When they have been 
well drained, stuff them with a stiff Onion 
puree which has been put through a hair 
sieve and blended with the yolks of four eggs. 
Brush the top of each Artichoke bottom with 
beaten egg and put on an oiled baking dish. 
Then cook them in the oven and brown 
nicely. White sauce is served with them. 

Artichoke bottoms a la Jardiniere.— 
This Artichoke dish is usually sent to table 
as an accompaniment to a large piece of 
braised beef or veal. Carrots and Turnips 
should be cut to the size of large Peas with 
a vegetable knife. Cook them separately in 
salted water, then drain them and put into a 
eauceuan with a good-sized piece of butter, 
add a nandful of peas and the same quantity 
of French beans cut into small dice. Season 
these vegetables and heat them well in the 
butter, taking care that it does not boil. The 
Artichoke bottoms which have been pre¬ 
viously cooked are then filled with these 
other vegetables. If preferred, the bottoms 
may be garnished with one kind of vegetable 
only, and they are dressed in the same w ay. 

Artichoke bottoms with eggs.— Trim, 
blanch, and boil till tender six or eight Arti 
choke bottoms. Drain and place each, 
hollow side up, on a round of fried bread. 
Keep hot. Fry six or eight eggs in butter, 
trim, and place them in the fonds. Sprinkle 
with chopped truffle and serve hot. 

Artichoke bottoms a la Portuoaibe.— 
Select a dish of Artichokes of even size (not 


too large), Mid boil them in salted water. 
When cooke'd, drain, take off all the leaw 
and remove the choke. Trim the bottom^ 
until they are quite smooth and place them 
on a liberally-buttered baking dish. .Next 
choose some nice little round Tomatoes and 
scald them for a minute to get the akin off 
eaeily. Make a small round opening in each 
Tomato at the stalk, take out seed* and pulp 
with the handle of a teaspoon. Fill with the 
follow ing stuffing : Chop a few Shallots and 
fry them in butter until they are of a slightly 
yellow tint. Mince a few Mushrooms and a 
little Parsley, mix the whole, season with 
salt and a dash of Cayenne pepper. Last ed 
all. add a 6mall handful of 6oft breadcrumb 
and {he yolks of two eggs. Stuff the Tomato^ 
with this mixture, and put one on each Arti¬ 
choke bottom, so as to place the stuffing next 
to the Artichoke. Sprinkle the Tomato* 
with salt and pepper, and cook them in * 
hot oven. Arrange them, when cooked, in 
a vegetable dish, pour over some hot Tomato 
sauce, and serve. 

Artichoke bottoms a la Villeroi.-P re¬ 
pare the Artichoke bottoms as in the pre 
ceding recipe. Boil them in 6»lted water sea¬ 
soned with vinegar, drain them, and let th*m 
cool.* This dish is best if the Artichoke*ire 
small. Prepare a well-reduced Villeroy sauce 
and blend it with four yolks of egg*. Dip 
each Artichoke bottom into this, and thenm 
them on a tray to allow them to get quite 
cold. When the sauce is firm, roll each 
bottom separately in bread-crumbs, then din 
it into well-beaten eggs, ermnb it once more, 
using the blade of a knife to spread the 
bread-crumbs on it. Just before aervieg 
plunge the Artichokes into very hot fat and 
keep them constantly moving while frying. 
Take them out as soon as they are a nice 
browm colour; drain well and sprinkle with 
6alt. Place them in circular form on a Dap 
kin, and garnish the centre of the dish with 
Parsley. 

Fritters of Artichoke bottoms. —Take 
the bottoms of six or more medium-eiied 
Artichokes and prepare them as in the former 
recipe. When cooked drain them carefully 
on a napkin, then spread them out on a dish 
containing Olive oil and a few slice* of 
Onion. Season with 6alt, pepper, and a small 
pinch of mixed spices. Let them lie in this 
pickle for an hour, then let them drain. Re 
move the centre from each Artichoke with an 
Apple corcr, then dip into frying batter and 
plunge into a very hot frying fat. As soon 
as the fritters assume a nice golden colour 
take them out and drain them on a wire 
sieve ; then arrange them on a dish on a nap¬ 
kin. Serve with Tomato 6auce. 

Salad of Artichoke bottoms. -The 
Artichoke bottoms are first boiled, trimmed 
neatly, and then allowed to cool. They arc 
next divided into quarters and put into a 
salad bowl with a few fresh truffles cut into 
thin slices. Make a well-seasoned and rather 
thin mayonnaise and mix with it a littk 
chopped Chervil and a few Tarragon 
Pour this dressing on the Artichoke* and 
truffles, mix as you do ordinary salad, wing 
a w'ooden spoon and fork, and eerve. 

Artichoke bottoms a la Poloxaisi.- 
Trim the Artichoke bottom* and blawn 
them. Lay them in a 6aut6-pan containing 
hot oil and clarified butter, and season them- 
Start them over a brisk fire, and then pu 
the pan into the oven. In ten minute* turn 
them to colour the other side. Wb* n *** 
cooked through, let them drain, then arra^ 
in a circle on a hot dish, and sprinkle the 
with bread-crumbs fried in butter just- bc.or*-. 
serving.__ 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Peas and rice.— Cook some Peas tender-: 
and braise some Patna rice. Blanch o? e 
cupful of rice in cold water, then , 

under tap, drain on cloth, fry a httk c \P. 
Onion brown, add tho rice, and , 

add small bunch of berbs,half pint stock- , 
cook fifteen minutes. Add a tablespoon^ /;' 
grated Parmesan cheese, pot JJJf* ‘ 
five minutes, then add the Peas a 
very hot. 
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the minor trellising Chestnut. Light open 


interesting being the Japanese W. multijuga. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The 6oil at the back of the bench and wall Oak-work covers the 6tone seats. In winter 
was heavy and shaded by trees and shrubs— the covers are stored away. W. 


JAPANESE WISTARIA OVER STONE 
BENCH. 


not a very hopeful place for 6uch a plant. But 
after a few years the growth was vigorous, 


CREEPERS ON TREES. 

There is scarcely any tree that does not 


In & fanny place on the bowling green this I and this year the flowers were so numerous 
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•Jone bench was handy, and then came the , that under the roof they seemed a rain of | possess some especial beauty of its own, but 
‘nought of shading it with climbing plants, bloom. The main supports of the trellised a few may be improved, a? well as greater 
one at the moment that seemed most | canopv are of Oak, top cross-pieces Larch, ! variety obtained, if we select suitable 
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creepers. To a certain extent, creepers not 
only rob tho original tree of considerable 
root foods, but often crowd the growth and 
shut out the life-giving air and light. For 
this reason I cannot advocate their use upon 
really healthy trees. It is for the em¬ 
bellishment of old and worn-out specimens 
1 would use them; and here they are 
delightful. It is remarkable how well the 
apparently ungainly stems of these old trees 
lend themselves to numerous climbers. The 
formality too often seen where artificially- 
trained plants are used is almost invariably 
missing when these creepers are allowed to 
follow the natural shape of old fruit-trees. 
Another great factor is the little labour 
needed. It is often quite an undertaking to 
dig and root up one of these trees, especially 
when occupying awkward corners that are 
probably crowded with the roots of other 
subjects it is desirable not to disturb. By 
all means take out fair-sized holes before 
introducing any strong creepers. This will 
give them a much better 6tart, on which not 
a little depends when planting among other 
roots, which would severely handicap a new¬ 
comer without some such encouragement. I 
would like to warn against the too free use 
of evergreen creepers, more especially the 
Ivy, upon trees still in life. These quickly 
smother what little vitality may exist, with 
the consequent result of much earlier decay 
of the support. Unfortunately, this result 
is apt to occur at the very time the support 
is most needed. Deciduous creepers, on the 
other hand, do not choke so much, and allow 
of better ripening, al*o a more efficient rain 
supply during winter and early spring. 

A few of the very best are found among 
the Rambling Roses, and, fortunately, these 
flower at the very time our fruit-trees have 
done blooming. All of the strong climbing 
and creeping Roses will thrive in 6uch posi¬ 
tions, as also the Boursaults, Ayrshires, 
many of the Climbing Polyanthas/ various 
Ramblers, and almost all of the beautiful 
Hybrid Wichuraianas. I would give a word 
of warning here. The Hybrid Wichuraianas 
have now been so intercrossed that in several 
instances we have lost the long, creeping 
growths of the Dorothy Perkins type, so in¬ 
valuable for our purpose. Much depends 
upon a careful selection, both in the growth 
and colour suitable for the various positions 
and surroundings. A little help in the way 
of ties should be afforded at first, and occa¬ 
sionally a few longer branches may need 
Ihe same attention as growth progresses; 
but, as a rule, these growths will, naturally, 
select the most open aspect and adapt them¬ 
selves to pleasing artistic forms. Some of 
tho Clematises, Jasminums, and Honey¬ 
suckles are grand when used in this way. 
plant firmly and top-dress a little during 
winter or early spring. Small-headed tacks 
may be used to fasten the shreds, etc., in 
the" case of old tree-stumps. A few strands 
of dulled copper wire may be fastened 
around the sterns with but little trouble. As 
a rule, little of this will be needed if we 
secure a few of the main branches. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fabiana imbricata. Many instances of 
plant mimicry might be auoted, but among 
them all by no means the least interesting is 
this Fabiana, which, though really a near 
ally of the Potato, bears a great superficial 
resemblance to a Heath. It forms a shrubby 
plant of a rather upright habit of growth. 
The branches are clothed with small, scale¬ 
like leaves, and the white, tubular-shaped 
flowers are at this season borne in great 
profusion. It is a native of Chili, from 
whence it was introduced in 1838. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, it is more tender than many 
other Chilian plants, and though it thrives 
and forms a very handsome 6hrub in the 
mildet parts of the country, yet in many dis¬ 
tricts it must be looked upon rather as a 
greenhouse than a hardy shrub. It succeeds 
perfectly well under pot-culture. Cuttings 
of the partially-ripened shoots of the current 
season strike root without difficulty if they 
are put into pots of sandy soil and placed 
in a close propagating-house. Stopped once 
or twice they form neat, bushy, upright¬ 
growing plants, that will, when in pots 


5 inched in diameter, flower freely. They 
may, however, be grown considerably larger, 
till, in time, they will furnish a large pot 
or tub. In districts where it is hardy this 
Fabiana will flourish quite doee to the sea. 
—X. 

The Orange-Ball tree (Buddleia clobusa). 
—For many yeare this was the only Buddleia 
in general cultivation, for although several 
other hardy kinds were known, they were 
rarely included amongst garden collections 
of shrubs. Introductions of recent years 
have, however, added several very showy 
species, which people appear to be disposed 
to plant in preference to the older kind. 
However good the new ones are, B. globosa 
ought to be allowed to retain a |>ositioji in Hie 
garden, for it is still quite distinct from any 
other species, and is certainly very' showy. A 
native of Chili and Peru, it was introduced 
upw ards of a century ago, and in old gardens 
it has apparently been in cultivation for 
many years. Mature plants may be from 
8 feet to 15 feet in height, with a rather 
loose habit, although the density of a bush 
depends to a great extent on the amount of 
pruning it has received. The lance shaped 
leaves are conspicuous by reason of their 
pretty veining, but the beauty of the shrub 
centres about the inflorescences of deep 
golden flowers. The individual blooms are 
quite small, but they are borne fifty or more 
together in circular heads, several of which 
compose each infloresence. Generally speak¬ 
ing the plant is quite hardy, but occasionally, 
as in the severe weather of February, 1895, it 
is killed to the ground-line, but rarely out¬ 
right, except in the case of very young plants. 
No special culture is required, although 
light, loamy soil is most suitable. Propa¬ 
gation is easily effected by means of cuttings 
in July. -- D. 

The Swamp Honeysuckle.— Rhododen¬ 
dron viscosum, the Swamp Honeysuckle of 
North America, is the latest to flower of the 
numerous deciduous Rhododendrons, or 
Azaleas, as they arc popularly called, for it 
comes into bloom during June in the south, 
and further north in July, several weeks 
later than the various varieties of nudiflorura 
and calendulaceum origin. Growing 4 feet 
to 6 feet high, it forms a compact bush, and 
produces its white, rose-tinged, fragrant 
flowers freely. The blossoms are peculiar 
by reason of their being covered on the out¬ 
side with sticky, glandular hairs, from which 
the specific name has arisen. In addition 
to its own worth as an ornamental shrub, 
tho Swamp Honeysuckle has a claim upon 
garden lovers on accounl of its being one of 
the parents of the popular R. azaleoides, the 
other parent being the American evergreen 
R. maximum. This hybrid is extremely use¬ 
ful, for it blooms with great freedom, grows 
3 feet to 4 feet high, is evergreen, and the 
lilac-tinted flowers are very fragrant,. From 
quite an early age plants are ornamental, 
for they begin to flower when but a few 
inches high.—D. 

Escallonia langleyensis. The beauty of 

.his has been many times noted in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, and its value as a wall 
plant often commented on. Still, in my 
opinion, not a word too much has been said 
as to its merits, for 1 have a specimen trained 
to an ugly tarred fence which is admired by 
everyone. The numerous shoots, with their 
pretty neat foliage, not only hide the un¬ 
sightly background, but are now thickly 
studded with their pretty little rosy-red 
blossoms. The flowering season, too, is not 
limited to this particular time, but a 
scattered succession is often kept up till 
autumn is well advanced. Last October I 
had 6ome delightful bIos6on»6, and, strange to 
say. they were at that season richer in colour 
than those w'hicli expanded in the summer. 
Other desirable features of this beautiful shrub 
are its ready propagation, from the faet that 
it is not particular as to soil, and that it is 
one of the hardiest of the Escallonias. It is 
of hybrid origin, the seed parent being the 
pretty white-flowered Escallonia Philippiana, 
and the pollen bearer the bright red E. mac- 
rantha. The name of langleyensis i6 derived 
from the fact that it was raised in Messrs. 


Veitchs nursery at Langley, near Slough. It 
was given an award of merit on June 15th, 
1897, but there can be no doubt that it well 
deserves the higher honour of a firet-elaM 
certificate. Some of the Escallonias are too 
tender to be seen at their best within the 
London area, but this is quite hardy.-X. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

BLACK APHIS ON CHERRY-TREES. 
CorLD you tell me cause and cure for insect that 
has attacked Cherry-trecsy-AlRS. U. C. Cooke. 

[Your Cherry-trees have been attacked by 
black aphides, which appear in countless 
numbers on the Cherry-trees in spring, and 
the young shoots in a few days are covered 
with myriads. Towards the end of April 
the fully-developed black-flies may be seen 
hovering about the expanded flowers, and as 
they have young broods, and these again 
give birth to others, their number increases 
so freely that it would be difficult to count 
(them. In the case of the black-fly, preven¬ 
tion is better than cure, and if plants on 
which, they live are made distasteful to them 
by the application of some insecticide as 
soon as they make their appearance their 
numbers will be considerably reduced from 
the first. The flowers are too tender to 
admit of anything being used in the way of 
spray after the buds have expanded, bat 
such may be applied a day or two before, 
and, unless the weather is showery during 
the time the trees are in bloom, this, will 
in all probability act as a deterrent till the 
fruit is set and it is safe to wash the trees. 
It is not the quantity of liquid applied, but 
the way the work is done, that makes it 
effective, and it is necessary that every par¬ 
ticle of the foliage and wood should be 
wetted with the insecticide, for if any is 
missed the pest will survive, and in the 
course of a few days be as numerous as $ver. 
Morello Cherries and those on an eastern 
aspect are more subject to aphis than trees 
on south and west walls. If when first ob- 
served a weak solution be applied, this,'will 
probably arrest their progress, but ifdb«y 
are allowed to increase in such .now* 1 '* 
there will be some difficulty in coping filh 
them. It is the early spring broods that a» 
the most persistent; if they are kepi io 
check till the foliage is fully developedthe 
trees will usually outgrow the later blood, 
the weather being more favourable to jlaat 
growth. Jv; 

Of the remedies recommended for the de¬ 
struction of these pests, the simplest * » 
fine 6pray of Quassia solution. This,‘how¬ 
ever, cannot be applied to Cherry-trees .MW 
the fruit has stoned, for, no matter how the 
fruit is washed with clean water afterwards, 
it is sure to taste bitter. If a fine 6 P™y 
used as soon as the fruit is set, this win not 
affect its flavour, but if delayed until stoning 
takes place there is almost sure to be some 
trace of it in the fruit. On old walls it w 
a good plan to use a strong solution m 
winter, as there are many hiding-places for 
these troublesome little creatures to shelK 
in. We should advise you to cut on an 
points of the shoots that have suffered from 
the attacks of this pest.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hedgehogs In the garden.-For many 
years I have been troubled with slug?, wlm'li 
were very numerous, in my garden, sore 
200 feet long by 120 feet wide, enclosed m 
w alls. It w-as impossible for me to raise any 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums. Lettuces, Beans, 
etc., without having to pay heavy toll to 
them. Beautiful Funkia leaves looked .like 
sieves. I tried all sorts of remedies, 
slugicides among others. I put round my 
young Dahlias a ring of bran late in tne 
afternoon, and visited the same with • 
lantern at night. I killed every evening be¬ 
tween 150 and 300. After having reached 
17,000 I gave up. The more I killed the 
more there seemed to come. During a visi 
to friends in Normandy one of them sug¬ 
gested that I should try hedgehogs, 
brought over with me two, but one go 
drowned in a manure tub. I replaced it 1 
couple I got from England. What a tra 
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formation! I can walk all over the garden 
without finding a single young plant or shoot 
attacked. Not one young shoot of Dahlias 
(vre leave them in the open ground in winter, 
our climate being 60 mild) has been eaten, 
not a Strawberrv touched. Verily I consider 
hedgehogs worth, if not their weight in gold, 
certainly in silver. If my garden were not 
walled in they would certainly stray away, 
but it seems to me that people who have oniy 
hedges round their property might prevent 
the little beasts from escaping by some wire- 
netting.— PAUL L . . G . R., Alderney. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


and this gives them an ur.tftlv appearance. 
Keep them as cool as poesiow Sy day by 
shutting the heat off, and only turn enough 
heat on at night to keep up a temperature of 


greenhouse, and if the stage is an open one it 
is better to cover it with slates and a coat of 
ashes or spar. In this way more moisture 
can be kept about them. Treat a 6 when in 


45 degs. to 50 degs. Keep the stage nice and the frame, and give liquid manure once a 
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GROWING OLD CYCLAMENS. 

[Prize Competition.] 

Jr lias been said that the Cyclamen is some¬ 
what difficult to manage after its second year, 
and that few people find it worth while to 
soitlKT: keep the corras longer. I beg to differ, as I I shift if thought necessary 
< of ir hit 


force* 
4i’rtfcs 
.?fipui?> 
tiftJs. d 
•rs iWnr 


moist in the daytime by syringing freely, 
taking care not to wet the flowers more than 
can be helped. This is a wonderful help in 
keeping the plants clean and making them 
last in bloom a long time. All flowers when 
wanted for cutting should be removed by a 
sharp jerk, this bringing them clear away. 
When going out of bloom remove the plants 
to a light, airy 6 helf in a cool greenhouse if 
room can be spared ; if not, a light, sunny 
frame on a bed of ashes will do, and give 
enough water to keep from flagging. Do not 
dry them off, but-let them ripen oft gradually. 
When all the foliage has died down, which 
will be about the end of June or early in 
July, then take the oorms in hand for next 
year’s work. Pull off all old haves, turn out, 
and repot into same size pot, or give a slight 
but take care not 


An old Cyclamen bulb in bloom. From a photograph sent by 
Mr. F. Weatherill , The Gardens , Belle Vue , Barnsley. 


now from experience that the Cyclamen can 
j* grown for almost an indefinite period. I 
a ve some eorms from tw’elve years to 
^gnteeii years old, and 6 incites in diameter, 
J, 11 Sidl'd foliage and full of flower. The 
wooms are of good quality, in fact, I think 

lin' are as S' 00 ** 216 when the first-seed¬ 
ing corme flowered. 

-ke this article is intended to interest those 
t^ e €ady P 0 ^ 86 Cyclamen corms two or 


jeara old, and have not yet succeeded 


I" ® aa 8 g*ng them well afterwards, I propose 
10 my remarks to these. ' 


,< ji- , . 7 •'■“•wno iu mtjjw. My plants 
with s ^ a j € J^ arc h I 2 th) are a niase of bloom 
good foliage. ~ 

* rople, — ■ 


The treatment is very 


‘to over-pot. The compost should consist of 
two parts good loam, one part leaf-mould, 
one peek old cow-manure to a barrowful of 
soil, and a nice sprinkling of charcoal, sand, 
and a little crushed oyster shell. Remove all 
old drainage. Drain the fresh pots well, only 
rubbing enough soil off the old ball to enable 
you to vtork in, say, half an inch of new 
compost all round. Give one good watering, 
place in a frame facing west, on a good bed 
of ashes, and shade from strong sun. Keep 
plenty of moisture about them by sprinkling 
as often as necessary, but not to sodden the 
soil, as this would be fatal. Treated in this 
way they will soon show signs of breaking 


*rope, causes far less trouble than looking afresh, and when they have fairly started 
J? r 6 SS? I,n ? 8 ' and 1 better re- more air can be given, but not to cause a 

thin kU v an f s squire a lot of watering at 

PU Pport g6 w. h V.- n _ g . f° , much to P £ rcmth to 


Th ] J rgest P lant * ft re quite 2 feet 
blj n j/ / bouse should be provided with 
** * rawn down in the middle of the 
flay oval r * D 5 6 uns bi n « causes the blooms to 
if the plants do not require w ater, 


draught.. I always water with a rose, 
thoroughly wetting' the leaves. When once 
they get going they make rapid growth, and 
may be given weak liquid manure when the 
leaves begin to spread well over the pots. 
They may be kept in a frame until about the 
middle of October, when move into a cool 


Digitized b" 


Google 


week, varying it. Only use enough fire heat 
to keep out frost and keep the air in motion. 

If the foregoing details be carried out good 
results should follow. This is my treatment 
in brief, and, as the accompanying photo will 
show, I have every reason to be satisfied. 
The single specimen plant, over 2 feet 
through, Is in an 8 -inch pot, and carrying 
about 100 opened blooms, with more buds to 
follow. F. Weatherill. 

Belle Vue, Barnsley. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pelargonium Clorinda. -I shall be 


much 


obliged if you will give me your advice as to the 
I’elargonium 


treatment of the rented Pelargonium Clorinda. 
Should the plants be stood outside after flowering'/ 

How much should be cut back, and when repotted? 

1 had some good specimens two years ago, which 
were pruned severely hack like the ordinary Pelar¬ 
goniums, and none of them recovered. I have 
now another good lot. which has made very good 
growth and is now about to finish blooming. I 
should like to know the proper treatment.—S trath 
more. 

[We cannot understand why your plants of 
Pelargonium Clorinda all died after being cut 
back, for although it is as well not to prune 
back this variety quite so hard as the mem 
here of the decorative section, yet that all 
of them should die is certainlv unaccount¬ 
able. This variety does not need any special 
treatment—that is to say, when the flower- 
ng season is over it may be cut back into 
-liape (not too hard), and as soon as new 
shoots make their appearance it must be re¬ 
potted. The plants may, if you wish, be 
stood out-of-doors after they are cut down, 
but care must be taken that the soil does 
not get too wet, as this may prove fatal to 
the cut-dow’n plants. One point in your 
letter we can, however, scarcely understand, 
for you speak of your plants being about to 
finish blooming, whereas they should keep on 
for some time vet. It appears to us that by 
finishing thus early they are lacking nourish 
ment, and w« think that if you were to give 
them an occasional stimulant, instead of cut¬ 
ting them down, they would yet flower for a 
considerable time.] 

Varieties of Schizanthus.— When the two 
ejiecies of Schizanthus, S. pinnatus and S. 
retusus, which have given rise to the garden 
varieties of to-day/were introduced from 
Chili in the first half of the last century, the 
prominent position they would in time occupy 
in gardens was little thought of. Now they 
are everywhere employed for greenhouse and 
conservatory decoration, and at the exhibi¬ 
tions held in the late spring and summer 
months they occupy a prominent position. 

'"or specimen plants at this period the seed is 
sown in August or September, and the plants 
kept just free from frost during the winter 
montin. They are usually grown in bush 
form, but they are also seen to great 
advantage in suspended baskets, in fact they 
must be considered a-s among the most desir¬ 
able subjects for that purpose. They are 
sometimes known as Butterfly Flowers, a 
decidedly appropriate name, as'the blooms of 
some of them, both in their pose and mark¬ 
ings, suggest small butterflies. While seed 
is generally sown in the autumn it is by no 
means the only season available, as if left till 
the spring the plants so obtained supply ft 
good succession to those sown earlier. They 
also form a delightful feature in the open 
ground. In order to have these Schizan- 
thuses at their best they need liberal treat¬ 
ment in all stages of grow th, and at no time 
must aphides or green-fly be allowed to effect 
a lodgement thereon.—X. 

Ixias and Sparaxis.- What a charming 
feature these little bulbous plants make in 
the greenhouse at this seaso* ; indeed, they 
are so pleasing and so distinct from the usual 
occupants of that structure that it is sur¬ 
prising they are not more often met with. 
Complaints as to non-success in their culture 
are sometimes heard, and that, I think, is 
often owing to the fact that they are potted 
too late in the season. Thev may be obtained 
in a dormant state in August, and if, ns is 
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sometimes done, they are not purchased and 
potted till a couple of months later, it follows 
that 6uch small oulbs as these will deteriorate 
if they are, during that time, kept in paper 
bags in a dry warehouse. For general 
decoration it is a good plan to grow six to 
eight bulbs in a pot 5 inches in diameter, as 
treated in this way the plants, when in 
flower, form very effective specimens. They 
should be potted in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand, and placed at such a depth 
that there is about half an inch of soil above 
the top of the bulb. After potting the best 
place for them is a cold-frame with plenty of 
air. The protection of a frame is not neces¬ 
sary for warmth, but simply to keep off any 
very heavy rains which we sometimes ex¬ 
perience at that season of the year. In the 
frame they must be kept free from frost, 
hence they are often taken into the green¬ 
house before severe weather sets in. In any 
case a good light and airy position must be 
assigned them, otherwise they arc apt to 
run up weak, and this greatly detracts from 
their beauty.—X. 

Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander. Wo have 
had several forms of Marguerite with double 
or semi-double flowers within recent years, 
but this seems to be the best of them all. 
Iu this the centre of the flower is filled with 
a large hemispherical cushion like disc, 
which suggests some of the Anemone- 
flowered Chrysanthemums. In this particu¬ 
lar variety the habit of the plant suggests 
a closer affinity to the typical Chrysanthe¬ 
mum frutescens than the other forms, which 
are now so extensively grown. Some three 
or four years ago a variety of Marguerite 
in which*the semi-double disc had a pinkish 
suffusion was brought prominently forward, 
and described as a pink Marguerite it was in 
great demand. It proved, however, to be a 
disappointment to everyone, as the colour- 
and that was by no means always to be de¬ 
pended upon -was confined to the central 
<1 iso, the large guard florets, which formed 
the most conspicuous ))ortion of the inflores¬ 
cence, being pure white. The variety Mrs. 
V. Sander does not. suggest that for the 
flower garden it is likely to prove the equal 
of those forms that are usually grown ; but 
for greenhouse decoration or wherever good, 
bushy plants are required it is of service, 
while the long flower stem enables it to be 
n*ed in a cut state. It was first shown two 
years ago at the Temple, when an award of 
merit was bestowed upon it. —K. It. W. 

Musssenda Sanderiana. This was one of 

the new stove plants shown at the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition at Chelsea. It was intro¬ 
duced from Cochin China in 1909, and bears 
a good deal of general resemblance to the 
fairly well-known Musssenda frondosa. The 
yellow flowers are small, tubular in shape, 
and borne in terminal clusters. The blooms 
themselves are by no means showy, but each 
cluster is subtended by large, pure-white, 
leaf like bracts, which give to a flowering 
specimen a decidedly ornamental appearance. 
The whole plant is hairy, in which respect it 
resembles Musstenda erythrophylla. a free- 
growing species with large, rosy-red bracts. 
—X. 

Crassula coccinea.— We have now* several 
varieties of this Crassula in cultivation, 
some of which, with lighter-coloured blos¬ 
soms, being probably hybrids between this 
species and the white-flowered Crassula jas- 
minea. Of them all, however, I prefer a 
good form of the typical kind, with its heads 
of rich velvety crimson-scarlet blossoms. 
According to the “List of Plants Certifi¬ 
cated by the Royal Horticultural Society,” 
neither It, nor any of its forms, has ever been 
so honoured. As old as well as new plants are 
recognised by the committee, I venture to 
think that if a few good representative 
plants of the best form were shown, they 
could not well be given anything but a first- 
class certificate, and this would be a sur¬ 
prise to many, yet the honour would be well 
merited. Cuttings root readily enough dur¬ 
ing the summer ii given the same treatment 
as a Pelargonium, and, like many forms of 
this genus, a compost largely consisting of 
fibrous loam will suit this 'Crassula well. 
Some of our market growers turn out ideal 


plants of this. Though generally referred 
to as Crassula coccinea, 1 am by no means 
sure that this is the correct name, for it 
is aLo known as Kalosanthes coccinea, and 
in the “ Kew Hand List” it is referred to as 
Rochea coccinea.—X. 

A distinct race of tuberous-rooted Be¬ 
gonias. Under the name of Cactus flowered 
Begonias two distinct and pleasing varieties 
are now being put into commerce. The 
varieties are known as Red Cactus and Rose 
Cactus, this being the colour of the flowers. 
Less pendulous in growth than the strictly- 
drooping kinds, which are so valuable for 
growing in suspended baskets, these Cactus 
varieties are of a loose, informal habit of 
growth, a feature that will stand them in 
good stead for various purposes. These 
Cactus varieties arc decidedly promising.— 
X. 

ROSE8. 

NOTES AND 11EPLIES. 

Roses with scented foliage.— When we 
consider the above subject our thoughts 
naturally turn to the Sweet Brier. There 
are many distinct grades of perfume here, 
and also among the various hybrids of Sweet 
Brier and other classes. By no means the 
least pleasant feature of the Rose garden is 
the delightful fragrance ol foliage so notice¬ 
able upon a dewy inprning, or during an early 
summer shower. Of all the hybrid Sweet 
Briers I think Lady Penzance has the 
sweetest foliage. We also note a peculiar 
scent in the foliage of Scotch Briers, more 
especially when disturbed by wind or rain. 
There is a strong perfume also to the foliage 
of the Austrian Briers and some of the 
Rugosas, while a very distinct scent comes 
from Gloirc Lyonnaise. P. U. 

Rose Cloire Lyonnaise. —This beautiful 
Hybrid Tea Rose is, and has been for the 
past three weeks, making a magnificent dis¬ 
play with its large white blooms, which, on 
closo inspection, have just a suspicion of 
pale yellow colouring at the base of the 
petals. When fully expanded the flowers 
oftliines take on a pink flush. In the bud 
state and when half opened the blooms are 
then very beautiful. Freely as the variety 
flowers in the open garden, ft is, when used 
for the clothing of a wall of medium height 
—a purpose for which, by the way, it is 
eminently suited on account of its robust 
habit of growth—that the best results are 
obtained. With generous treatment, the 
plants will attain a height of from 10 feet to 
15 feet, and ofttiines the current season’s 
growths will measure as much as from 8 feet 
to 10 feet in length. I find the best way to 
ensure a maximum amount of bloom is to 
accord it the same kind of treatment that 
the Rambler Roses require to bring out their 
good points. If the young growths are 
merely tipped and a little of the oldest wood 
cut out annually it then blossoms early and 
in the greatest profusion, particularly when 
trained on a wall having a southern ex¬ 
posure. It is not by any means a new Rose, 
as it was either raised or sent out by Guillot 
as far back as 1884, but this does not in the 
least detract from its merits as being a first- 
rate Rose, whether trained on a wall or 
grown as a large bush in a bed in the open. 
—A. W. 

Rose Bardou Job.— This semi-double 
Hybrid Tea Rose is now making a brilliant 
show’, and blooming in great profusion. The 
glowing crimson colour or the flowers 
renders it a fitting subject for growing 
either in combination with a white or light- 
coloured variety, such as R. himalaica, 
the Noisette M. A. Carriere, or by itself for 
the clothing of rough w-alls, pillars, or any¬ 
thing of that description, where the growths 
can throw’ themselves about, as it were, in a 
semi-wild state. Grown in this way, the 
effect is then most beautiful, and far be¬ 
yond anything resulting from the adoption of 
any kind of rigid training. It is a Rose 
which responds to generous treatment, and 
the greater the quantity of young wood that 
can oe obtained each season the more pro¬ 
fuse is the flowering in the next. The 
strongest growths I leave full length, and 


»pur back the shortest of them, come half I 
way, and others to four or five bud* 
Whenever possible, some of the oldest of the 
wood is cut out. By growing it on this 
principle the plants can always be kept well 
furnished with flowering wood, and » bnl- 
Iiant display is always thus assured. Bardou 
Job was sent out by’Nabonnand in 1887, and 
I was greatly impressed by the first sped- 
men I saw of it in flower, the growths bavin* 
in this case been employed to cover the 
trellis work on the front of a balcony which 
i ran Pound the front of a bungalow -like build- 1 
iJig with excellent effect.—A. W. 

Rose Climbing Caroline Testout.— This 
Rose is blooming magnificently this season, 
the individual flowers not only being large 
and full, but beautifully coloured, the pale 
pink, satin-like sheen being highly developed. 

I have it trained on an arch spanning a wide 
foot-path. On the opposite side is a specs 
men of the Wichuraiana Rose Alberie Bar 
bier. The two completely cover the arch, 
and the grow ths of both, being freely inter¬ 
mingled and full of flower, a very charm-tig 
effect is the result. On another*arch close 1 
by a beautiful effect is obtained with Car¬ 
mine Pillar and Hebe’s Lip, the two being 1 
allowed to grow and mingle together.- 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 


ROCK GARDENING. 

It was refreshing to note at the R.H.S. ei 
hibition, at Vincent-square. on'June 18th. 
that a return is being made to the belter 
plan of showing alpine and other plants in 
pots ; yet 6ome seem still to prefer the per¬ 
fectly unmeaning and frightful masses of un 
related boulders, stuck about with perishing 
rock plants in incredible positions. It is, of 
course, possible, with half a-dozen stone--' 
and a basket of soil, to produce a beautiful 
and convincing effect, but how seldom this is 
achieved or even sought after! Surely there 
was far too much i ndiecri m i n atiug praise given 
to some of the rock gardens at the Royal 
International Show at Chelsea. To my mind 
the one rock garden there that was pre¬ 
eminent beyond all wa6 that in which the 
Yorkshire limestone, remarkable alike m 
colour and form, was employed, I believe, by 
a firm from Boston Spa. More than this, 
however, il was the entirely sympathetic dis¬ 
position of the rock-work that gave the little 
garden its captivating distinction. The 
grey, fretted stones were introduced into the 
ground with an art so subtle and delicate as 
to deceive, were it possible, the very elect, 
leading them to imagine that they had always 
been there, since creation itself. It was a 
piece of entirely convincing work, because 
the eternal principles of Truth and Beauty 
were evident in the very6pirit of its construc¬ 
tion. It was a most singular manifestation of 
fidelity to Nature, yet the comments upon it 
were few and meagre in both magazine and 
journal,-and it 16 certain the multitude passed 
by, to a great extent, without according to it 
the close attention it merited. It was most 
assuredly a work of high and genuine in¬ 
spiration. Is it not true to say that tin* * 
precisely the reason why it was not 6ing‘ 
out for immediate and wide-spread recog¬ 
nition? In the present rage for the ret 
garden—and one is continually meeting t 
most unlikely persons who say they nuis 
have one—it is of necessity to in6i*t o u 1 
true principles. Whatever mny be done _ 
other parts of the garden, here one ia bou - 
to fidelity to Nature, to seize her best impas¬ 
sions, however simple, for transf« r « n ^ ' 

representation, and to be content on y 
the highest achievements and the trues_ 

6 Rev. T. A. Hvpb. 

Sol, Ladbroke-grove, W. 

“The English Flower Gaxden and Home 
Grounds. -Eew Edition. Utk, rmsed. > 
Horn of all the best plants, 

culture and arrangement, illustrated o jfr gilsh 
medium 8vo 15s.; post free, K*- M. i' ^ m 
Flower Garden- W ? 

t vols., halt vellum, 14*. "ff; 17 , furw^' 

from the office at Gardmdcs iUPamWA 
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FRUIT. 


THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 

The abnormally warm and forcing weather 
aperienced during the spring months of the 
present year exerted a similar effect on the 
Strawberry to that which has occurred with 
most other garden crops, with the result 
that it is in a very forward condition. With 
roe the fruits on plants of Royal Sovereign, 
growing on a warm and sheltered border, 
ripened from a fortnight to three weeks in 
udvanpe of the usual time, and during a 
residence in East Kent of close upon eleven 
veare 1 have never been able to gather Straw¬ 
berries outdoors so early before. The warm 
nnd welcome rains came just in the nick of 
time to save a considerable expenditure of 
labour in the way of watering main crop and 
..run. late sorts. The berries will now swell to 
their full size, and unless untoward weather 
conditions should follow, both the yield and 
quality will be excellent in every respect. 
For many years past the variety alluded to 
above has fceeu largely grown for supplying 
the first and earliest crop of berries. There 
,: i* now a new aspirant to this position, which 

all who had the privilege of visiting^ the 
International Horticultural Exhibition, re- 
c jQff! willy held at Chelsea, would not fail to 
d turn no *' ce ™ exhibit of fruit staged by the 
Messrs. Laxton, of Bedford. The new 
unety is by them named George V., and 
judging by the appearance of the fruit on 
Mew, more is likely to be heard of it in the 
near future. It has been obtained from the 
• rowing of Royal Sovereign with Louis 
Gauthier. The fruits are as large as those 
of [he former-named variety, they are hand- 
wmely shaped, and are a bright-red colour, 
l'lie raisers speak in the highest terms, both 
as regards its flavour and cropping, and they 
further state it to be one week earlier in 
ripening than Royal Sovereign, which is a 
great gain. Another new variety, exhibited 
on the same occasion by the same firm and 
named The Queen, is also worthy of notice. 
Inis is the result of a cross between 
"aterloo and Queen of Denmark. In ap- 
pearanco it much resembles that old variety, 
resident, and is similar to, or perhaps a 
♦rifle darker in colour, than British Queen, 
rinle the flavour is 6aid to surpass that of 
! ^ last-named variety. It is said to have a 
Mgorous constitution and to be a free and 
ea; - v cropper. Both varieties appear to 
ptssees such exceptionally high qualities 
mat all that can should make a point of 
giwng them a trial. A. W. 

VINE FOLIAGE SCALDED. 

KtMiLT let roe k u° w what is the matter with these 
. 1 Vi!r Th : f 11 * 1 conies on this Vine every year 
an<1 J€ax the bunches shrivelled up 

Sriwtlt^EJm* Can >ou tfc11 m€ uhat t0 d0 to 

(The leaves bear unmistakable evidence 
" having been “scalded,” or otherwise 
the sun. This is generally the 
■ * °* \*ulty ventilation, but in some few 

f auces it js also attributable, first to the 
, w wing too near the roof glass, and 
clu». roof having been glazed with 

lam? 01 * orei P 1 This latter often con- 

*i ti a man y “fipecks” or “flaws,” 

» when the son is shining brightly, act 
^u(•pn£, 6 ? , aad a * a reeu ^ anything of a 
lean* nt *° r t€n ^ €r mature, such as Vine 
r I raw i * at ° nc€ becomes scorched. With 

°. trellis being too near the roof, 
f,.- & th * n occurs in consequence of the 

*ge coming into contact either with the 
o)verJ? r lfc .“ 60 near to ^ that it becomes 
w,th , condensed moisture; then, 
nhoilv ° 6Un ®^ ne ® directly on it, scorching, 
the o) n ° r 10 P a - r ^ tnevitably ensues. When 
difficult” C0Dt . ainfl but a “specks” the 
over wir“v, Cai v ^ overcome by touching them 
dinryyj • a brueb which has been previously 

601116 thick white kad and oil- If 

dune i. * are num€r ous tne only thing to be 
pl 3ce r€n \ove the faulty panes and re- 
Ueture , c e ?, r <S las5 of English manu 

too cW ♦ in tb€ trellis being 

and w u._ 0 *“• g^ a f« the remedy is obvious, 
20 i nc kj ie allow a clear space of 

Ctle8 **'*<*» the wires and roof, which 


will ensure a free circulation of air between 
the latter and the foliage. 

When the ventilation is at fault scorching 
generally occurs when the weather is un¬ 
settled and the atmosphere charged with 
moisture. At such times there are apt to be 
sudden gleams of intensely hot sunshine, 
which, unless vineries are promptly attended 
to in the way of ventilation, cause a very 
rapid rise of temperature and moisture to 
condense on the under surface of the roof 
glass. These beads of moisture also act as 
lenses, and the fact of the sun’s rays being 
thus concentrated by them on The leaves for 
a few minutes results in their being “ scalded” 
or “scorched.” The remedy when such 
weather prevails is to put on a chink of air 
at the apex of the house soon after such 
routine matters as syringing and damping 
have been attended to in trie morning. This 
will prevent an undue rise of temperature 
and condensation of moisture taking place 
until further ventilation can be afforded. On 
bright mornings a chink of air should always 
be given as early as possible. 

We have entered thus fully into details 60 
that you may form your own conclusion ns to 
which of the causes enumerated has led to 
the damaging of the Vine foliage, as we are 
unable to say, from merely inspecting the 
leaves sent, which it may be.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning cordon Gooseberries.— Will you very 
kindly tell me when and how to prune cordon (single) 
Gooseberry-trees? i planted some single cordons last 
autumn. They are bearing well and making a lot of 
new wood. 1 am told that unless carefully pruned 
the cordons will be spoiled, and. unfortunately, I 
have no gardener here who understands the culture 
of cordons.— William Hunt. 

[The pruning of cordon-trained Goose¬ 
berry-trees. is not- at all difficult. It con¬ 
sists in cutting back next month all side 
growth on the stems to four or five leaves 
to form spurs, leaving the leader on the t ps 
for the extension of the tree in a vertical 
direction intact. In the event of the outer¬ 
most bud on the cut back portions starting 
and making new growth, pinch the latter 
back to one leaf. In winter the spurs 
should be shortened or cut back to three 
buds, counting from the base, and the leader 
left from 1 foot to 1 foot 6 inches in length, 
according to the character of the wood— 
whether of moderate or vigorous grow th, and 
if it is well ripened. Proceed in this way 
each year until the trees have attained the 
height you desire them to, after which stop 
the leaders in the same manner as spur- 
growths. By this time the stems will, or 
should be, well clothed throughout their 
length with fruiting spurs, which should 
yield heavy crops of fruit.] 

American-blight on Apple-tree.- Kindly tell 
me the name of tne pest, sample cf which I send, and 
which I find on an Apple-tree 1 have. Is there any 
remedy for it?—L. G. W. 

[Your Apple-tree has been, we find, badly 
attacked by American-blight, one of the 
worst diseases the fruit-grower has to 
contend with, and which is now, unfor¬ 
tunately, very common. The best remedy 
you can employ at the present time 
paraffin emulsion. The steins and every por¬ 
tion of the branches found infested with the 
insects should be painted over with this, 
using a half-worn-out sash-tool for the pur¬ 
pose. The twigs and branches of smaller size 
should be sprayed with it, and,‘to be effec¬ 
tive, the spray must be applied with con¬ 
siderable force. To make the emulsion, take 
gallons of water, which put into an old 
saucepan or an old pail, and place on a fire. 
Put H lb. of soft-soap in the water, bring 
the latter to boiling point, then lift the sauce¬ 
pan or pail off the fire, and instantly add ten 
wineglasses full of paraffin, and churn it into 
a cream-like consistency with the eynnge. 
The resulting emulsion should be added to 
71 gallons of w'arm water for spraying, but 
for painting the stems and the affected parts 
of the branches, etc., it ne«d not be further 
diluted. You will not get rid of the pest 
one application-in fact, the trees should be 
frequently looked over, which will prevent 
the insects from increasing, and h ?ld them In 
check until, with the arrival of winter uiore 

drastic remedies can be used. Therefore, as 
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soon as the leaves are down, remove all loose 
bark on stems and branches, and apply a 
mixture known and sold as Woburn Wash in 
the same manner as we advise for the paraffin 
emulsion, taking the greatest care to work it 
into every part where the insects have bred, 
and have caused wounds and protuberance,* 
to appear and form on the bark. The soil, 
too, beneath the trees should be removed 
down to the roots, and then spray the trees 
thoroughly. This wash contains caustic soda 
in addition to paraffin emulsion, and it can 
be purchased ready for dilution from any 
dealer in horticultural insecticides, etc. Next 
season be on the alert, and should stray in¬ 
sects appear, which is not unlikely, destroy 
them by brushing them either with methy¬ 
lated spirit or undiluted paraffin. It is only 
by the exercise of perseverance and the 
application of the remedies mentioned that 
you can hope to clean the trees.] 

Gathering Peaches is an operation requir¬ 
ing judgment and great care, for if taken too 
green they lack the flavour a home-used 
Peach should possess; if allowed to hang 
until dead ripe their brisk, sprightly flavour 
is gone. Then, ns regards care, each fruit 
should be detached without undergoing the 
slightest pressure from the fingers or hands. 

The fruit borne by an over cropped or under- 
watered tree, unfortunately, often parts too 
readily, but when all things are right it hangs 
until dead ripe, as the tree is quite eapnble of 
carrying and finishing the crop. Good forced 
Poaches should weigh from 8 oz. to 10 oz. 
each, and as these should reach the table 
quite free from blemish they should be 
detached with a pair of Grape scissors, be 
placed on squares of tissue paper, and laid iu 
flat padded boxes or baskets, where they can 
remain until wanted for use. These remarks 
as to gathering apply to all Peaches, but their 
condition for market is a special business, as 
London fruiterers care not how hard they are 
provided they have size and a bright colour. 

Gathered and packed in this state they can¬ 
not easily be bruised, but quality under these 
conditions is another matter, for notwith¬ 
standing their coming up from the vaults 
without spot or blemish, the public do not get 
the piquant flavour enjoyed by those who eat 
their own fruit direct from the trees. There 
is no remedy for this, as buyers, as a rule, are 
guided by the eye; therefore growers may as 
well keep their fruit, at home, as dead ripe 
Peaches do not suit the trade.—T. 

Raspberries and moisture. -Few fruits 
suffer sooner than Raspberries from drought. 

Not only are the plants crippled for one sea¬ 
son, but caues for the next suffer badly, and 
a poor crop follows. Mulching and watering 
freely will be necessary to furnish fine, well- 
flavoured fruits, and it is advisable to go 
through the quarter, pulling up all sucker 
growths uot required for caues next season. 

By doing this now theTe is less demand upon 
the roots, and the mulch and water given are 
not wasted on useless growths. In the case 
of young plantations it is well only to allow a 
small number of canes to mature this season, 
as two strong ones are much better than 
double the number of weak ones. The plants 
welL repay copious supplies of liquid manure, 
and if a vigorous growth is secured during 
the next two months there need be no fear of 
a poor crop the following season.—S. M. 

Figs (second crop).— The first crop on 
forced Figs will now be ripening, and the 
syringe should be laid aside for a time, but in 
dry weather there must be some moisture in 
the atmosphere or the red-spider will soon 
be present. Ventilation must be free. The 
second crop will now be visible on the young 
wood, and as the first crop is gathered the 
syringe mu6t be used freely again. Brown 
scale sometimes gives trouble, but this may 
generally be got rid of by winter dressing 
with Gishur&t compound. Figs ore strong- 
rooting, gross-feeding trees, and rich top- 
dressings and liquid-manures may be given 
freely during the growth of the fruits. For 
early forcing I prefer the plants in pots, 
a« they can be brought forward in a warm 
house and moved to a cooler house to ripen 
the second crop. The same temperature as 
th« vin«rv will suit them.-E. g j na | from 
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VEGETABLES. 

SOWING LATE BROCCOLI. 

I have always found it advantageous to sow 
late Broccoli in May in the south, towards 
the end of the month. The late Broccoli 
is, in such a season as this, when good veget¬ 
ables are scarce, of great value. I consider 
Model, Late Queen, and June Monarch 
three of the beet we have for supplies from 
March to June. The last-named is not 
nearly so much grown in the south as in the 
north, but it is well worth room on account 
of its lateness. Though Late Queen was in¬ 
troduced in 1873, it is ©till as great a 
favourite as ever, and Model must be nearly 
as old. Many have sown their late Broccoli 
ere this, but 1 do not think there is much 
gain, as frequently the seedlings are left too 
long ill the seed-bed, and often get drawn 
and much weakened. I prefer to sow later 
and plant out as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough. This done, a sturdy plant is 
secured, and there is no check. Some may 
say, “ Why not prick out the seedlings when 
raised early, and get a strong plant. This 
is an excellent plan, but one at times, 
through stress of work, that is overlooked, 
and I consider the later-sown plants have 
the advantage. A rich seed bed, well pre¬ 
pared, an open position, and thin sowing 
are important points. I place much import¬ 
ance on planting in a young state, not allow¬ 
ing the plants to get drawn in the seed¬ 
bed. In a dry season it is an easy matter to 
assist the seed to germinate by well water¬ 
ing the bed and then covering over with 
mats. If this is done the seed comes up in 
a few days, and there is no time lost. 

C. R. F. 

SOME USEFUL KALES. 

The Kales of late have received some vain 
able additions. My note at this season is to 
point out their value early in the year. 
Though by many classed as a second-rate 
vegetable, the Kales, in my opinion, are 
among our most useful winter and spring 
vegetables, and when well grown little in¬ 
ferior to a spring Cabbage. For this pur¬ 
pose it is not advisable to sow too early, 
much, however, depending upon the soil, 
situation, and season. I always find the 
hardy Kales are quite large enough for all 
purposes when sown in May. It is a great 
mistake to sow early and leave the plants a 
long time in the seed-beds, so that they are 
drawn and weak. In this state they take a 
considerable time to form new roots, the re¬ 
sult being a weak plant and one that for a 
considerable time requires much attention. 
By sowing later in good soil and planting 
out in a young state, much hotter results 
are secured. For autumn supplies I would 
certainly advise sowing a month earlier, hut 
as my note chiefly refers to the newer forms 
or hvbrids, I have found that for home sup¬ 
plies excellent results are secured by May 
sowings in land that has been well manured 
for a previous crop. The seed-bed should be 
an an open position, and to get strong, sturdy 
seedlings the seeds should he sown thinly, 
so that each plant can develop properly. 

Kales require land that has been given deep 
culture. This is far better than an excess of 
animal manures. The growth once the 
plants have got hold of the soil is rapid, 
and this shows the importance of ample 
room between the rows to get good, sturdy 

S owth able to resist extremes of weather. 

ost of the Kales should have at least 2 feet 
between the row’s—more if room is plentiful 
—and half that space between the plants in 
the rows. It is also a good plan when replant¬ 
ing to draw drills, these greatly helping at 
the start if the weather is dry. 

Varieties.— The newer Kales, in addition 
to their hardy nature and usefulness, are 
equally good as regards quality. Sutton’s 
A 1 is a most valuable introduction. This is 
an upright grower, and in this respect some¬ 
what resembles a Brussels Sprout. The stem 
as packed, from the soil to the head, with a 
mass of deep-green, finely-curled, small 
heads. The plant is remarkably hardy, and 
may be classed as one of the best late-winter 
and spring vegetables we have. It is one of 
the latest to run to seed, and a splendid Kale 
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for exposed places or cold soils. It produces 
an abundance of sprouts from December to 
June. The Hybrid Kale is very good in 
every respect as regards quality, but it re¬ 
quires more room. It gives larger shoots, 
branches freely, and has a larger leaf. In this 
respect it somewhat resembles Couve Tron- 
chudaor Portuguese Cabbage, which is grown 
for the thick succulent mid rib. In the Hybrid 
Kale the mid rib, though smaller, is very 
prominent, and when cooked is delicious. 
This requires much room. The sprouts when 
cooked w hole are delicious, and distinct from 
the older Kales. Another of the larger- 
sprouting Kales I mean those which pro¬ 
duce large shoots of the Hybrid type is 
Favourite. This may be termed a superior 
Asparagus Kale. It produces sprouts in 
quantity in the spring, and is useful for its 
lateness and hardiness. This type of Kale is 
superior to the older Buda artd Asparagus 
Kales. The labrador Kale, grown many 
years ago, is one of the latest of all. The 
new Carter’s Drumhead Kale is a totally , 
different vegetable from those noted above, | 
and, as its name implies, is drumhead in 
all ape. This is a delicious vegetable when 
cooked. It has a solid, Cabbage like head, 
and is excellent for winter supplies. The 
Victoria Kale is a splendid introduction, of 
compact, growth, and remarkably hardy. 
After the heads are cut it provides a wealth 
of shoots with no waste. The plant, when 
well grown, is of erect, growth, and from 
18 inches to 2 feet in height. The Arctic 
Curled Kale is also noted for its finely- 
curled loaves and good quality. This is very 
dwarf and compact in habit, and produces a 
mass of curled leaves of a deep green colour. 
The new sprouting Kales are likewise of 
excellent quality, and useful for winter and 
spring supplies. W. F. 

PREPARING POTATOES FOR SHOW. 
With the approach of summer many of us 
will be looking ahead, scanning the schedules, 
and making up our minds what classes we 
shall enter in. I think the most popular 
amongst us amateurs is the Potato, and 1 
have noticed repeatedly how some dishes are 
spoilt by the preparation beforehand. I 
have been very successful with dishes of 
Potatoes, and although the main points lie 
with the tubers being true to character, 
uniform in shape, and free from blemish, a 
very essential point is in the “preparing.” 
This is the method I adopt, and 1 quite 
think that it is the means of adding one— 
perhaps the final point in the judges’ 
favour:—Lift the Potatoes as if they were 
eggs, being careful not to damage or even 
mark the skin with the fork. Pick up those 
of uniform size and shape, avoiding the 
largest. When the desired quantity lias been 
lifted, carefully lay them in a basket singly— 
not on top of each other. I say lay them in, 
because so many drop them in, which brenks 
the skin, and, consequently, spoils the dish. 
Put them away in a dark, dry place for a 
week before the show,, then wash them, 
using a sponge and clean water, allowing 
them to dry, and do not wipe them. The 
skin will by this method remain whole, and 
your Potatoes will have that glossy shine 
which improves your dish considerably. 
Place them carefully on the plate, name 
correctly, and leave them in the hands of 
the judges. 

I should ‘say do not even rub the dirt off 
when lifting. This will dry and come away 
quite clean with the sponging. By placing 
them in a dark place for the week the skin 
becomes hard and will not peel off with the 
cleaning. H. K. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making good failures of winter Spinach. 

—In many parts of the country the winter 
Spinach has fared badly, and this, I find, is 
worse in old gardens than in exposed land or 
well-drained soil. In many gardens Spinach 
is almost in daily demand, and though the 
Perpetual or Green Beet Spinach i6 grow n as 
a substitute, it is inferior to the ordinary 
Spinach. My note more concerns failure and 
how to make good the loss in the shortest 
time. To get good leaves as soon as possible 
I have often sown in cold frames. Grown. 


thus the plants yield a good return when the $ 
autumn- 60 wn failed entirely. I for many 
years made it a practice to sow an early lot of 
Spinach of the large leaved types in January 
or early February, in good soil in forty-eight 
pots, sowing very thinly, placing in a lem 
perature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. till the wed- 
lings were well abore the soil. The seedlings 
are removed to frames and grown as near ib> 
glass as possible, and in two or three week i 
planted out in rich soil on a warm border. 

The plants grown thus gave produce fexe 
three weeks or more in advance of the feed 
sown, say, in February in the open ground. 
Plants raised in pots as described can He 
planted on a slieltercd border between the , 
rows of early Peas or Cauliflowers, and are 
cleared before the Peas require the space. In 
planting draw deep drills, in which pla^ 
lilioral dressings of burnt refuse or wor*! 
ashes previous to planting. A heavy or wet 
soil is not suitable for these early plants. 
Given a rich root-run and suitable foil the 
crop 6oon turns in. Another plan istow» 
in shallow boxes, standing three in frame? or 
fruit-houses at. rest, growing here from sUn 
to finish. Thin sowing is most important. 1 
prefer sowing in pots and planting out for the 
earliest crop. Of varieties, the Sutton type ! 
of large, round-leaved is best, and this, nith 
the Carter Spinach and Long Standing ire 
excellent for early work.—B. H. 1 

Cottager's herbs.— The somewhat inclu¬ 
sive list of garden herbs mentioned by ,l A. IV." 
in the issue of May 11th,page 298. givesnun* 
of kinds or varieties such as it may be needful 
for any gardener to grow who has to satisfy 
the requirements of an exacting cook, who is 
constantly demanding various flavours in 
growth form. It is in such case that a good 
herb garden becomes very interesting, and, 
indeed, is to many not familiar with Bi.nl, 
Pennyroyal, Chamomile, Borage, and oth a r 
old flavouring and medicinal herbs, quite an 
element in herb education. The cottage or i 
allotment worker seldom grows other than 
about 6ix flavouring herbs, and only where 
he lias a large garden and the housewife put* 
faith in the curative effects of herb deooe 
t-ions arc medicinal herbs grown. I have rod 
with some really good herb gardens, but verr 
few-. The stock herbs are Parsley. «o easily 
raised from seed: Mint, but not always the 
true Green Spearmint; one or sometimes 
both of the Thymes ; Sage ; Pot Marjoram : 
and summer Savory. Fennel is occasionally 
seen, but no-t often.—A. D. 


Vegetable Marrows Dainty and Tender 
and True.— There is a tendency in 
gardens to grow huge Vegetable Marrow, 
but this is a mistake, as the quality is much 
inferior, and, when all points are considered, 
the yield is much lighter, as often one hug’ 
fruit requires as much sustenance as a dozen 
small ones. Dainty is an ideal Marrow tor 
private gardens, as regards size and quality. 
For market my note does not apply, a 5 here 
size is often the chief point. Dainty is a 
long fruit with a pale-green ground with 
darker stripes, its great merit lying in it« 
quality and enormous yield. It should net 
be allowed to get old, Dut be cut before the 
skin hardens or the seeds form. Coo ked 
whole it is perfect. Tender and True, a bn* 
variety quite distinct from the above, ww? 
prolific and of excellent quality 
young and cooked whole. It is » n “*** 
Marrow for a private garden, early, and R 
very free setter even in adverse seasonfi-- 
Chervll.— Where this herb is in demand U 
is well not to rely upon a single sowing,« ,! ' 
hot weather it soon goes to 6ecd, especially 
soil of a light nature. By sow ing at inter** ' 
of a month, until July, a constant supply 

be maintained. 7 favour sowing broadew 

beds 4 feet by 6 feet, as the plants need _ 
thinning, and make more satisfactory g r0 
when permitted to remain where « 
When put out in drills and thinned or ' 
planted, the plants are more prone 
succumb, especially if hot and dry 
ensues after thinning or hanjpWWg; 
Chervil, when well grown. i« asefulj^ 
niehing as well as for flavouring, a . 
a pleasant occasional change P 0 ® ' 

the bright-green cut foliage being v *7 
mental when so used —Kbt. 
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POULTRY. 




TWO VICES OF THE POULTRY-YARD. 

Feather-picking and Egg-eating. 
Feather-picking is one of the most annoy¬ 
ing vice® to which fowls are subject, and once 
it "obtains a firm hold it is often extremely 
difficult to cure. Although not confined par¬ 
ticularly to any class or variety of poultry, 

I have always found that the light, non- 
sitting races "are especially liable to contract 
this habit, and, generally speaking, it is 
mostly found among hens in their second sea- 
Kon. I have raTely experienced much trouble 
in this respect 60 far as yearlings are con¬ 
cerned. Fowls which are kept in close con¬ 
finement are much more frequent offenders, 
and it is comparatively rare to find birds 
enjoying a free range either picking their 
owu or another hen’s feathers. There are 
(several causes of this complaint, and in men¬ 
tioning the causes, the remedies, or, better 
still, the preventives, are suggested. Idleness, 
without doubt, frequently results in feather- 
picking. The birds having nothing with 
which to occupy their time contract the 
habit. Burying the grain in straw', prefer¬ 
ably within a scratching shed, suspending a 
root of Cabbage to w ithin a foot or so of the 
ground, or burying a piece of meat a few 
inches below the earth, which soon putrefies, 
the maggots from which corne to the surface 
and are eagerly sought after by the fowls, 
afford the fowls both amusement and exer¬ 
cise. The ingenious poultry-keeper will be 
able to think of other ways in which he can 
keep his fowls busy. Feather-picking often 
arises from the lack of something which the 
hew require, which they are able to find for 
themselves when they are enjoying a free 
range, for, as already pointed out, fowls at 
liberty rarely contract this habit. Just what 
it is that the birds want is not altogether 
easy to determine. It may be lime or meat, 
such as worms, grubs, or insects. In some 
I have found that the addition of meat 
io the diet has had the desired effect, 60 that 
undoubtedly sometimes this is the exciting 
cause. In passing, it may be observed that 
tbe habit of feather-picking quickly spreads 
among a flock of fowls. If the culprit can be 
caught in the act, and she is not of very great 
v alue, she should be destroyed at once, for 
otherwise the whole yard will speedily be¬ 
come affected. If there are any bare patches 
they should be washed in warm water, and 
tbe 6tumps of any feathers that remain 
should be removed. A little vaseline or Olive 
°'l, mixed with one-tenth part of carbolic 
af'd, should then be rubbed on the bare 
parts. A little bone-meal given in the soft 
food is also beneficial; the best proportion is 
* tablespoonful among a dozen adults once a 
day. Sometimes feather-picking is due to tbe 
presence of minute parasitic mites on the 
roots of the feathers, which irritate the fowds 
1 * n , Cause tliem to pick at their feathers in 
order to allay it. There are really two kinds 
f ’i feather-picking —namely, self feather¬ 
picking and the picking* of other birds’ 
others. The latter kind is due to one of the 
I have enumerated above ; the former 
entirely due to the presence of these mites, 
n !!!B lI pp n an d irritating the roots of the 
jjuuk They are mo6t prevalent during the 
, *P nn g and early summer. This form of 
k _ r -picking being contagions, isolation of 
* affected birds is of vital importance. The 
j rea(,il y yield to treatment with oil of 
‘<nes rubbed well into the infected area. 
*n better than the oil of cloves is one part 
creosote to thirty parks of lard or vaseline, 
of n: ' lATIK0 *.—Perhaps the worst feature 
6 complaint is that it may continue for 
ong time before being discovered. The 
Cl y ke T r ma y think that his hens are 
oL badl y- He is unaware of the fact 
deed l, r*f re P crha P a laying very well in- 
M ’ , ut tbat the eggs are being eaten. The 
Jo eoc ra f- t,C J T€at ment should be meted out 
Dick ^ C06 a5 . 40 those which feather- 

shon'ld k j 0 cu lp r it can be discovered it 
Able KJ a ^troyed, unless it is a very valu¬ 
tas * j 0f t«n egg-eating is only a bad 
’ and as such requires to be stopped at 


the very outset. If it is not, in a very short 
space of time the whole flock is likely to be 
affected, representing a very serious loss to 
the owner. The provision of too few nest- 
boxes is often responsible, in the first in¬ 
stance, for hens commencing to eat their 
eggs. If insufficient boxes are provided some 
of the hens have to lay in the litter, perhaps 
in the run, and temptation is thus put in the 
birds’ way. Out of curiosity, possibly, they 
peck at an egg, and finding the contents 
attractive the habit is acquired. Nest-boxes 
which are placed on the ground encourage 
this vice somewhat, and as a precaution it Is 
an excellent plan to raise the boxes a foot or 
so above the ground. An insufficient supply 
of egg-shell-forming material likewise is often 
a cause of eggeating. It is quite surprising 
what a large quantity of lime there is in the 
composition of an egg-shell. In a hundred 
2 oz. eggs there is no less than 22 oz. of pure 
lime, all of which has to be supplied to the 
bird in one form or another. The lack of 
this material causes the hens to eat their eggs 
in order more or less to satisfy their craving. 
There is no better w ay of providing the neces¬ 
sary lime than by the plentiful provision of 
broken oyster-shells. Oyster-shells can 
generally be procured for the asking, and it 
is quite a simple matter to break them up. 
In order to cure the vicious habit of egg¬ 
eating it is a very good plan to blow an egg — 
that is, to empty it of its contents by making 
a small hole at each end and blowing through 
it, refilling it with a mixture of Cayenne 
pepper and mustard. This is left in a pro¬ 
minent place in the house, and is naturally 
peeked at by the hens. I venture to say that 
if a hen tastes the contents she is extremely 
unlikely to repeat the experiment. 

E. T. B. 

Chickens with “ pip.” One is often asked 
how to deal with chickens suffering from 
“ pip,” which is a hard, horny substance at 
the tip of the tongue. Now', “pip” is not 
really a disease. It is, rather, the sign or 
symptom of a disease, just as a furred tongue 
in a human being is a symptom of liver 
trouble or indigestion. Many people think 
the little horny substance should be pulled 
off, but that is useless, unnecessary, and 
cruel. What the chicken wants is to have 
a very small dose of Epsom salts or castor 
oil and a change of food and ground. W T hen 
chickens show symptoms of this sort it is 
plainly evident that something is wrong with 
their feeding or their management; and 
what is wrong must be sought out and dis¬ 
covered. One of the very best things to 
give chickens when they are not up to the 
mark is solution of steel, which can be 
added to their drinking-water, and then 
they will dose themselves. It tends to pre¬ 
vent contagious diseases from spreading, 
besides acting as a good general tonic. Par¬ 
rish’s food is another excellent thing. This 
acts as a tonic, and at the same time en¬ 
courages the growth and development of the 
feathers, and in that way brings chickens 
on very rapidly. Little “extras” of this 
sort count for a great deal at times, and the 
successful chicken-rearer is t lie pian or 
woman who recognises that fact and acts 
accordingly.—F. W. 
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BIRDS. 

Canary not eating (Maud Pryce ).—The 
age of your bird is probably the real reason 
for failure of appetite, and it may be that 
nothing that you can do will remedy matters. 
On the other hand, many canaries live to 
greater age than yours has now attained, and 
it may be that yours will fully recover with 
the summer weather. Under the conditions 
named it would be good policy to give a 
generous allowance of Hemp daily, also 
Maw ; that is, so long as nothing else will be 
taken. But first try Parrish’s chemical food, 
given according to the directions with it. 
Seeing the age of your bird, you would do 
well to feed a little Hemp habitually when 
the appetite becomes normal. For a singing 
bird egg is best avoided altogether. If the 
bird is 'at all constipated administer a drop 


of castor oil. The seed sent is to be met with 
in most mixtures. It will not harm the bird 
if eaten. You had better, however, stick to 
Canary, Hemp, and Maw seed. Bird* in 
their prime usually thrive best upon plain 
Canary seed.—J. T. Bird. 

Parrot picking Its feathers out (R- 

Jeffery ).— The trouble complained of is 
probably due to the feeding not being quite 
right. Do you feed solely upon the food 
named ? If so, broaden the bill of fare by the 
addition of Maize boiled in milk three times 
a week, a little sweet biscuit about as often, 
and plenty of Nuts of various kinds. Sound, 
ripe fruit should al^o be given. In addition 
the bird should be given water to 
drink, also suitable grit, which is readily 
obtainable at the bird shops. How do you 
bath the bird? A light spraying from an 
ordinary toilet spray will be found to answer 
the purpose well. The bath should only be 
given when the air is warm, and at about 
noon. At other times it is beet omitted. 
Continue to give all the freedom possible, 
and fix inside the cage a piece of soft, non¬ 
splintering wood for the bird to exercise his 
beak upon. I am assuming that your bird 
is an African grey, or one that requires 
similar management. —J. T. Bird. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

June 18th, 1912. 

As might have been expected at a mid-June 
show, the hall was crowded almost to ex¬ 
cess with hardy plants of all descriptions— 
now of the boldest, as evidenced by the 
glorious displays of Ereinuri, Delphiniums, 
and Peeonies, or anon of not a few of the 
rarest or choicest alpines, which never fail to 
attract. Tufted Pansies, too, were superbly 
shown, and had evidently benefited consider¬ 
ably by tile recent rains, which in southern 
districts at this season of the year mean so 
much to these plants. Roses, too, were in 
great abundance, and of excellent quality, 
while almost their equal were very fine 
groups of Carnations. The outstanding 
feature however, was the superb collection of 
Sweet Peas the only gold medal exhibit of 
the meeting—arranged by the Messrs. Sutton 
across the western end of the hall, a really 
sumptuous gathering of all that was best in 
this highly popular race of flowers, admirably 
grown, and presented with skilL and dis¬ 
cretion. So grown and displayed, it is little 
wonder that these flowers attract the amateur 
and professional alike, and certainly no 
group of plants is capable of yielding so much 
for so little. 

Roses. These, as already intimated, were 
particularly fine, the most extensive lot 
coming from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
The Old Rose Gardens, Colchester. In this 
group, apart from the gay masses and clouds 
uf colour afforded by the Rambler and other 
nearly allied sorts, were many of the finest 
of recent productions, notably Sunburst, 
Sunbeam, the richly-coloured Rayon d’Or’ 
and St. Helena. In superb form* too, was 
tlie ever-graceful Irish Elegance, whilst Mar 
quise de Sinety and Mrs. A. Tate—the latter 
particularly good—call for special remark. 
The full table of flowers from this firm alone 
constituted quite a feast, as much because of 
the great variety as by the excellence of the 
flowers. Another excellent display of Roses 
came from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Sons, 
Waltham Cross, N., whose group was rich in 
such high class varieties as Juliet, which in 
more than one direction was seen to 
advantage. Warrior, Le Progress, Bianca 
Lady Hillingdon, and Florence Haswell 
Veitch, were others of note and merit in a 
really superb gathering of these flowers. 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, Ches 
hunt, had an interesting gathering of ehiefly 
single-flowered 6orts, some of which, because 
of their abundance, would be extremely 
attractive in the garden. One of the most 
charming was the new Pillar Rose, Effective 
from Hobbies, Limited, Dereham. It is a 
variety of great promise, its parents being 
Carmine Pillar and General MacArthur. It 
is of a rich crimson hue and oOgood size, *u 
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QARDEN WORK . 

Outdoor garden.— Dead leaves and faded 
Jwrtrs ehom'd be removed at least weekly, 
the mowing machine used weekly. Once 
jT^ek is scarcely often enough for the 
**' ,m player whilst the Gross grows fast. 
Jy annuals and perenniaLs sown now will 
germinate. The success of the annuals 
ds npon early thinning to 4 inches or 
ics, according to varietv. The rains 
hw had a very beneficial effect upon 
i fep Kythiug, and all plants which require 
|,k~ thinning should have attention whilst the 
ml is damp. Evergreen hedges may be 
7 cat in damp weather. Boses are blooming I 
TuH, this season, and budding may ne I 

' done as soon as the bark works freely. 
Showery weather is the most suitable. 
Sfrkiflg and pegging are in hand now. Car¬ 
nation should be seen to as the spikes run 
tip, Masses of Pinks of various colours are 
(forming, and cuttings may be taken as soon 
as the growth is firm enough. Most people 
strike these under glass, kept close ex¬ 
cept for an hour or no in the morning, 
abided from bright sunshine, and dewed over 
with a fine rose when getting dry. Lilacs and 
other early-flowering shrubs should be 
pruned now. Hardy Azaleas and Rhododen¬ 
drons should be cleared of seeds. Train in 
ill climbing plants, including Clematises and 
Boses. 

fruit garden.— Where fruit trees are 
heavily cropped some thinning should be 
done. Deformed and 6 mall fruits should be 
removed, at any rate from Pears, Apples, 
and Plum.?, as soon as possible. Summer 
pruning, so far as regards Apricots, 
Cherries, and Plums, should bo seen to 
now or shortly. Leave a few well-placed 
shoots to lay in, and some extension of the 
leaders should be encouraged if there are 
vacant spaces. Very often the trees are too 
closely planted on the wall, and in the 
autumn, when the leaves are falling, some 
rearrangement may be done with advantage. 
Peaches and Nectarines should have what 
further thinning of the young wood is neccs- 
«arv. There should be no insects on the trees 
now if the work has been properly done. 

The Strawberry plants required for forcing 
should be selected now, and the plants pre¬ 
pared should include a margin beyond actual 
requirements. The best early-forcing variety 
is probably now Royal Sovereign. Keen’s 
wedling has dropped out, and British 
tyjcen, though still one of the best Straw¬ 
berries grown, is losing caste because it 
requires special land to do it well. The 
runners should only be taken from fertile, 
healthy plants. 

Vegetable garden. —Now that the land is 
ttoist from recent rains, get all thinning and j 
transplanting done, and late Potatoes 
earthed up. A sprinkling of nitrate of soda 
will increase the size of Onions. Two or 
tnreeounces to the square yaTd will be bene- 
neial, and is best applied during showery 
weather. The depth of Celery trenches may 
war some relation to the character of the 
wil. The usual depth may be reduced where 
Msoilis inferior. There is some advantage, 
mnk, m working the manure into the com- 
jT 1 * ^ I have found this more suitable 
an fresh rank stuff. Cabbages may be 
wn now for planting a foot or so apart for 
i ter use. A good breadth of Turnips may 
«Own nnw m__‘ 
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in scattering a little salt 
drills with the seeds. The 
ninkL?f° W awa y f rom an attack of the Tur- 
• Ticker. Advantage should be 
< north borders for sowing and plant- 
iMm?* t P an( f Cauliflowers in succes- 
/ n grilling up late Potatoes let the 
ne sharply defined to throw off the 
q • ; nh winter Greens in drills 

Jn , ^ p ’ 10 catch the r n‘n that falls 
m 10 f& cditate watering if necessary. 

n °t crowd. Fewer 
nho^l /1 ? F€ r€( l u ' re d at this season, but they 
Schi*. S 8 °°d specimens of their kind. The 
L nul* w J* €n well grown is an interest- 
ire Fn i , an< * when this and other plants 
L.mul a 8 °°^ deal can be done with 
• manure. As Pelargoniums grr^ut of 
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I growth is ripe and firm cut down and put in 
the cuttings. I am rather sorry there is not 
the demand for the old show and fancy 
Pelargoniums there was years ago, when they 
formed such a conspicuous feature at the 
early summer exhibitions. Fuchsias are 
scarcely so popular as they were, though 
when well done they are grand plants for the 
conservatory. Hydrangeas are grand con¬ 
servatory plants, but the great want now is 
something to cut from, and Hydrangeas are 
not suitable. Carnations are always in 
demand, and the plants for winter flowering 
are now outside in cold-frames, exposed, 
laying a foundation for the future. Arum 
Lilies are now outside ripening. A good rest 
will be beneficial. Vallota purpurea, as soon 
as the growth is completed, may be placed 
outside «) ripen in a frame sheltered with 
glass for a time, and then fully exposed till 
the spikes are visible at the base. The 
African Hemp (Sparmannia africana) may 
come in among the odds and ends which most 
people grow. 

Stove (repotting).— If the collection of 
stove plants is large it will be a great, con¬ 
venience if another house can be spared to 
convert temporarily, not into a sove 
exactly, but to be made suitable by elude 
and moisture for plants which have been 
recently repotted. Very little fire heat will 
be required for the next two or three months, 
and a system of grouping can be arranged 
that will suit all things. Fine-foliaged 
plants, such as Caladiums, Palms, India 
Rubbers, and other things of a like character 
can be grouped together where the syringe 
can be used if the water is pure, but water 
impregnated with lime will leave the pre¬ 
sence of lime on the foliage. Some good will 
be done in having tanks to soften the water 
in the house. Of course, rain-water is best. 

Ferns In baskets.- -Among the Ferns 
specially adapted for baskets are the various 
forms of Nephrolepis. These will do in a 
shady house without fire heat in summer, but 
when the cold nights come in autumn they 
lose tone in a cold-house. The Elk’s Horn 
Fern makes a grand basket plant. Phle- 
bodium aureum will make a fine basket 
plant under similar conditions. The 
Maidenhairs w ill do well in baskets, the base 
covered with creeping plants. Panicum 
variegatum and Sedum variegatum form a 
nice contrast to a graceful green-fronded 
Fern. Woodwardia radicans makes a wide- 
spreading plant in a cool-house, w’ith the 
base covered wnth Sedum variegatum, the 
latter not pegged in too closely. Cissus 
discolor is a grand basket plant pegged in 
from time to time as the growth extends. 
All these will do in a shady conservatory in 
summer, and, of course, the various forms 
of Asparagus are very effective for covering 
the base of various flowering plants in the 
conservatory, and I have 6 een them msed 
outside. These can be raised in large num¬ 
bers if required from seeds sown in spring. 
The seeds can be purchased cheaply if the 
stock of plants at home is not sufficient. The 
flowers of the various forms of Asparagus 
have some decorative value. 

Work In vineries.— There is always im¬ 
portant w’ork to be done now, when "houses 
are coming on in succession. The crop in 
the earliest house is nowr ripe or ripening, 
and the character of the house will be taken 
into consideration in arranging the ventila- 


Therehre various ways of using sulphur for 
its eradication. Campoell’s sulphur vaporiser 
is a good one. 

8trawberry forcing.— The moment the la 6 t 
fruit is gathered one has to begin preparing 
for the next crop. Those who have large 
gardens, and can give up room for special 
rows of plants, 3 feet apart, for securing good 
runners, have a considerable advantage, as 
3 'oung plants, if healthy and strong, are the 
most suitable, and when one has to seek 
runners from a crowded plantation one is 
handicapped at the beginning, and in Straw¬ 
berry forcing it is important to start right. 
There must, of course, be good soil, of wdiich 
loam forms the staple. I once live^ in a 
district where the natural soil was very light 
and sandy, and the means at my disposal did 
not permit of buying loam from a distance; 
but there was a clay-pit near, and I found 
the advantage of drying some of the clay, 
breaking it up fine, and mixing it with the 
light, sandy staple. E. Hobday. 
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that where young hands fail, if they fail in 
anything, is" in not giving sufficient ventila¬ 
tion early in the morning. Of course, at this 
season, when Grapes are ripening, the houses 
should never be closed, and the same remark 
applies to all fruit-houses, including Tomato- 
houses. Cucumbers, if wanted in a hurry, 
are generally grown in a close-house 
saturated with moisture. Of course, no 
glass-house is altogether airtight, but Cucum¬ 
bers will grow fast in a temperature obtained 
by sun heat between 90 degs. and 100 dege., 
but Grape Vines, if they are to be kept 
healthy, must be freely ventilated, but do 
not open doors or give too much front air 
to cause a cold current of air, as that is a 
fertile source of rust and mildew. Mildew 
in badly-ventilated houses is a troublesome 
pe<d| but there are other causes for it, in 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 1st .—The rains are bringing up the 
weeds, and we are using the Dutch hoe when 
possible to save work in the future, and hoe¬ 
ing now, when the surface is dry, en¬ 
courages the grow th. Roses are very "fine on 
maidens. J. B. Clark is a grand Rose. We 
are making preparations for budding, and 
this and Frau Karl Druschki are two of the 
varieties we shall increase. Grape-thinning 
now is taking up a good deal of time, and 
cannot be delayed. We are taking out about 
tw’o-thirds of the berries, as we want large 
berries when ripe. 

July 2nd .—Potting off young Ferns from 
stores into thumb-pots. Aralias also are 
waiting to be potted off. They will grow 
very well under the shade of Cucumbers for 
a time. We have had them grow freely and 
give little trouble in shady frames kept 
close. Cyclamens are being shifted into 
o-mchpot*, and will be brought on in frames 
shaded from the mid-day sun and sprinkled 
in the afternoon w-hen the shade is taken off 
Good loam, leaf-mould, and sand are used. 

Jxdy 3rd .—Tying and staking are receiv¬ 
ing attention now. Carnations for autumn 
and winter blooming have been placed in 
flowering pots in cold-frame, well ventilated. 

The lights will be removed shortly, when the 
roots are working into the new compost 
Shortened the breastwcod of Apricots and 
other stone fruits except Peaches, the shoots 
of which are well thinned and laid in near 
the wall The young wood of Figs is laid in 
thinly close to the wall, but not stopped. 

July 4th .—Every bit of spare land is filled 
with green-stuff, Brussels Sprouts being re¬ 
garded among the important things. Late 
Cauliflowers are planted in different aspects 
to ensure succession. The same course is 
followed with Lettuces, only the thinnings 
are transplanted; others are left to come 

be,ng ®° wn thinl v and 
mulched with manure. We are anticipating 
dry weather by^and-bye. Sowed more P Peal 
for August consumption. We have also 
sowed more Runners, including the white 
seeded variety. ° i r 

July 5th. — Prepared a coal-ash bed for 
Azaleas, Genistas, winter-flowering Heaths 
and other greenhouse plants. Some of the 
best of last season’s Chrysanthemums have 
been saved for late flowering. Thev if 
managed properly, w ill produce* more floie^ 
suitable for cutting than young plants. Pos¬ 
sibly a ew may T>e placed in larger pots 
but most of them will be top-dre£ed *with 
good compost, strengthened with bone-meal 
and artificials They were stopped in May 
and are now breaking strongly. * ’ 

July Gth .—'Very little fire-heat is used anv- 
where now. Me have made a reduction if 
£30 in our fuel bill during the past year 
and the plants have not suffered in anv wav’ 

It is necessary sometimes to overhaul thinre 
and fuel is one of the heaviest items, a ?!d 
will be so in the future with the present 
unrest among the labour men, Strawberry 
plants for forcing are being selected. Pricked 

out Fan*, and ^p^RSIJY OF ILLINOIS 

urbana-champaBn 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rales: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. ds 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot ahvaysiie replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// tvho wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Sei'eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from sei'eral correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Saxifraga longifolia (Zenana).-It your plant 
has flowered, then you should save the seeds, which j 
ripen from the bottom of the stem upwards. The 
lower seed-vessels should l>e cut ofl first, leaving the 
unripe capsules to mature. Collect the seeds every¬ 
day as they ripen. 

Thunbergia alata (Bourne moufh).-»This Is a 
quick-growing annual suitable for the greenhouse. 

It is best sown in spring, and soon commences to 
bloom if given a sunny aspect. Care must be taken, I 
however, owing to its liability to red-spider, that it is | 
never allowed to get dry. It is very beautiful when 
grown in hanging baskets, but may also be well 
grown in pots. 

Alstromerias doing badly (S. A Petn).— 
Evidently the plants have been in one position for 
come years, resulting in the crowding of the tubers 
and the exhaustion of the soil. The only remedy is, 
when the tops have died down, to lift the tubers, 
divide them, if need he, and replant in well-drained 
soil into which has been worked a liberal quantity 
of well decomposed cow or stable manure, the former 
for preference, if your soil is light. During the 
summer a mulch of half-rotten manure is of great 
benefit to the plants. In the case of the Pinks, they, 
too, are too old, and the soil is quite exhausted. 
The only remedy is to make a fresh bed. 

Cyclamen seed-pods ( Waterhouse ).— 1 The more 
practical method if you desire to increase your stock 
would he to remove the seed pods when fully mature, ! 
and sow the seeds in a pan or box or any well-pre¬ 
pared place apart. To leave the pods where they are 
would be but to encourage a crowded condition of the 
seeds and subsequent seedlings, for the seeds vecetate 
quickly— i.e., in about two or three months after 
falling from the cnpoilea, and with considerable cer¬ 
tainty and freedom. So far as treatment is con 
eernrd, the plant n&ks for nothing beyond an occa¬ 
sional mulch of leaf mould, sand, and very old finely- 
sifted manure with some loam added. The seeds 
should be sown quite, thinly in very sandy, well- 
drained soil, and covered about a i of an inch deep, 
place the seed-pan in a cool spot, and, having well 
watered it after sowing, cover with a slate to stay 
evaporation. Treated thus, no more water will be 
required for a month. 

Hybridising German Irises (Q. V. .If ) - Those 
plants are so much visited by bees and so readily 
fertilised by them that a matter of the first import¬ 
ance is to early select the seed-bearing plant, and by 
a gauze covering render it immune from their visits. 
If this is not attended to, all your attempts may be 
in vain, as the bees, passing from flower to flower, 
almost invariably carry the pollen with them. 
Equally important, too, is the early removal of the 
anthers from the flowers. This should he done while 
the anther is voung. and before any pollen can have 
fallen—that is, before the pollen cases are fully 
grown Each flower has three .style arms or branches, 
a solitary anther being found in the arched portion 
of each To remove these, the lower, lip-like ap¬ 
pendage should be gently pulled down, when the 
anther will be easily removed by a pair of forceps. 
The style arms are terminated by the transverse 
stigma to which the pollen must be applied. If you 
do not know the parts of the flower, you had better 
examine a few prior to commencing operations. 

Propagating Delphiniums (Zenana).-These 
are most frequently increased by division, though 
^tt.ngs root quite well if of the right k.nd The 
right cuttings are such as break away from the root 
stock, and tU must be torn ofl or cut off so closely 
m to remove & portion of th6 root stock itself. The 
voung stems are hollow, and no real joints exist to 
supply a rooting base, hence the necessity for such 
cuttings as above mentioned. April is an excellent 
time for such work. If you require a limited stock 
we would rather recommend division as better supply¬ 
ing the want, for while we have rooted cuttings 


abundantly, the method was only adopted for kinds 
where division became difficult or impossible. In any 
case, lifting the plants is absolutely necessary, and if 
the plants ore two years old or more there should 
be no great difficulty in cutting these up so carefully 
ns to secure good roots to most of the top growth. 


NAVES or PLANTS AND FBUITS. 

Names of plants. -B. G. fl.-l, Berberii ml- 

E aris; 2, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 8, Saxifraga guau- 
»ta plena; 4, Anchusa italic*.— M.-l, Helianthe- 


Experiment by lifting a plant, shake away all soil. t mum vulgare var.; 2, Centranthus ruber; 3, Phil*, 
or even wash it clean away before attempting to cut. '*»**'**»« • 1 — 

Then, having determined the direction of the main 
roots, insert the point of a strong prunfng-knife and 
wrench rather than cut asunder. Especially avoid 
cutting headlong through a clump—nothing is more 
disastrous. 

TREES AND SHRUB8. 

Wistaria failing to bloom (AfinHer).-Judging 
from what you say, your Wistaria ought to have 
flowered by this time, and It i9 very difficult to say 

f iositively the reason of its not doing bo. Perhaps it 
ms been too liberally treated. We should advise you 
to wait and see whether it will flower next year, 
which it may very likely do. If not, then you may 
try the effect of a course of pruning, which will often 
result in a good crop of blossoms. 8ee reply to 
“ M. E. C. 8.” and “ L. Grahame," re “ Pruning 
Wistaria," in our issue of June 15th, page 880. 

Growths on Lime-tree leaves (S. S .).—The 
" blight ” on the Lime-tree leaves you send is galls, 
commonlv known as “ nail galls." and is caused by 
one of the mites belonging to the genus Phytoptus 
(P. Tilise). These mites are very long and narrow, 
and arc so small that they cannot be seen without a 
magnifying-glass. It is by no means uncommon. If 
the tree be a large one, it is difficult to suggest any 
remedy. The mites, no doubt, pass the winter on the 
trees, probably near the buds. If the tree could be 
sprayed when leafless with a paraffin emulsion or 
caustic alkali solution some good might perhaps lie 
done. | 

FRUIT. 


Pruning Dlack Currants (P. The pruning 
of Black Currents Is a very simple matter—in fact, 
they want ver> little pruning in the usual acceptance 
of the term. It is only necessary to cut away old 
and weak wood, replacing this with young shoots 
from the base of the bushes. It is the suckers that 
one wants, and if the^e are very crowded, thin them 
out. To do this you had better wait until the leaves 
have fallen, and then you can better see what must 
be cut away. Leave the bushes open, so that the sun 
and air may have access to ripen the wood. 

Scalding in Gropes (E. It. Walker). —Your 
Grapes are what is known as " scalded.” This, ns a 
rule, takes place, as in your case, when the berries 
are half grown. It is due to late or bad ventilation 
on a sunny morning, when the atmosphere inside the 
house and also the berries are saturated with mois¬ 
ture. Leave a chink of air on the house all night, 
and ventilate early in the morning, so as to have 
the berries dry before the sun strikes them In the 
morning. We should like to see a complete bunch, 
as, from what you say, we fear “ shanking ” - 
prevalent. 


delphus coronariu*; 4, Lonicera semperviim— 
W. E.—l, Chrysanthemum frutescens Etoile d’Or; 2, 
Epllobium angustifolium; 3, Muscari eomoMim non 

( strosum.- it. R .—The Cockspur Thorn (Cratsgia 

| Crus-gaIJi).- St. E. P. L.-8cilla peruviana.— 

Wheat-ear .—Lathyrus magellanicus probably, but te 
I should like to see a better developed specimen, shoe¬ 
ing the foliage and tendrils.— IT. U. D.-l, 
Euphorbia splendens; 2, Rhodochiton volubile; S, The 
Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 4, Lychnis dioic* 11 -pi. 

-1). T.-l, Campanula glomerata daburica; 2 , 

Hemerocallis flava; 3, Veronica spicata; 4, Baxifrapa 

hypnoides.-W. R. .8.-1, Lilium pyrenaicum; 2, 

| Knimediura pinnatum; 3, Aspliodelus Iuteus; 4, Irk 

sibirica.- S. L. G.—l, Tradeieantia Virginia; i, 

Achillea pt-armiea The Pearl; 3, Limnanthw 
Douglasi; 4, Lysimacbia nummularis aum.— 

G. E. Muscari comosum monftrosum; 2 and J, 

Roses fallen to pieces.—C. P.-l, Looks like Clio; 
2, The blooms had fallen to pieces.— Str$. E. C. Cor. 
—We do not undertake to name florist flowers; 
besides, it is on impossibility to name Pelargoniams 

from single pips.- G. H. R.-8o far os we can 

judge from the specimen sent, Lonicera semper- 

vlrens.- Mrt. Loughborough.- Salvia Heeri. It u 

really a greenhouse variety, and will not stand the 
winter at Dorking.—flora.-1, Eoonymus radioia 
vanegatus; 2, Berberis sp.. must have flowers; 3, 
Please send in bloom; 4, Cotoneaster microphjlla. 

- Olivia.-Cor nus sanguines.—.Yyaniat, Bmp - 

Climber: Smilax pseudo-China; white-flowered shrub 
Esoallonia Philippiana.— D. f. H -We cannot 
undertake to name Roses.—Bournemouth.-!, Atn- 
plex hortensis atrosanguinea; 2, Thunbergia alata, an 
annual. See note on this page.— H. WVitmordaid 
— 1, Tradeseantia virginica; 2 and 4, Please send in 
bloom; 3, Kindly send better specimen.— Pri/tilk 
—The blooms sent approximate to those of the well- 
known Anne Boleyn, that is the most we cun say 
from flowers that were hopelessly crushed. The 
bursting of the calyx is often due to local condition, 
or the season.— G. P. 0 .—Purple flower: Campanula 
glomerata; the other is the Masterwort (AstranU 
major). Both quite hardy. When sending flower* 
for name it is always advisable to affix number! to 
each specimen .—Bully duff.-The specimen to band 
was very much dried up. As far as we can male 
out, it is the Pearl-wort (Sagiua procumbensi. 
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Morello Cherry falling (Salmon). —As your trees 
showed plenty of fruit, which fell off while atoning, 
the failure, no doubt, is due to dryness at the roots 
of the trees. Trees against walls are very liable to 
get very dry at the roots, this ending in the collapse 
of the fruit at stoning time. You ought to have 
given the trees a heavy soaking of water, and applied 
a heavy mulch of rotten manure to retain the 
moisture directly you found that the fruit had set. 
It may be well to remind you that stone fruits badly 
need lime, which may be wanting in your soil. If 
so, we should advise you to clear off the old, inert 
soil down to the roots and add some old mortar 
refuse and wood-ashes with either a couple of pounds 
of fine-crushed bones or bone-meal, mixing this well 
with the soil which you fill in to take the place of 
that cleared ont. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


Injury to Oak-tree. -An Oak-tree on a temn 
at back of house, about 24 inches in diameter, mi 
lately developed a kind of wound, about 4 feet from 
ground, and gives of! a frothy matter (which, I sup- 

-, poae, is sap), smells as though fermenting, and run* 

is also as a dark patch to the ground. Several bee? art 

always round it. Will this in any way injure tu 
treeV-R. Hicks. 


PIOTURE3 OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 

We offer each month, from 
now to October, a Ft rat Prlia of cc ^ 
a Guinea for the beat photograph hv, 
of plants In rooma, or group* for 
Indoor decoration . 

The photographa should he 
silver prints, and not less than 
& Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless, feeble photographs 
cannot bo reproduced with any 
advantage. Post - card photo• 
graphs are also useless, 

The photographa should be /;• 
•ont In not later than Monday, ^ 
duly 1 . 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provl- 


Mr* Gen. Snryd If out* may judge from the leaves 
you semi, the cause is due to the fact that the 
foliage has been .severely attacked by aphides, which 
were prr^-nt on the leaves received. The only cure 
is to syringe the trees with an insecticide.—- 
M. linger — Unless the plants have plenty of good 
roots feeding will not do any good. The fault 

evidently lies with the cultivation.-Zenana—The 

only thing to do is tu write and tell the seedsman 
who supplied you. He will, no doubt, deal fairly with 
you. If from a reliable seedsman, we fail to see 

now such mistakes could have happened.- Oakes.— 

I lie injury to the- leaves and flowvr-huds is, no doubt, 
due to the frost to which you refer.- A. B. 

Grahame .—Sec articles re “ Clematises dying off," in. 
our issues of January 7th, 1911, and February 25th, ^ 1 « nuruuuiiuia oommitto' 

1911, which may help you as to the cause of the dent Society. —The monthly 
failure of your Clematises. Copies of these number* meeting of this society was held at the R". 

can be had from the publisher.- Edwin Ereshfleld. TWt ion It oral Hall Westminster. S.\V . ,m 

j -The only reason we can suggest for the malformed Horticultural . Hall, ” " Sl ’ p H 
buds you send is that the growth has been checked in Monday evening, June 17 th. , 

some way. Have you noticed any signs of mildew on Curtie presided. Thirteen new men'’* 1 " 
the plant?- -Bordon.- We know of no book such as -Ueied and four others nominate 

| you require. Johnson’s "Gardeners’ Dictionary ’’ \ ™ ere , CMK1 , ana Iour 
would help you. and we are always willing to answer Several members over sixty 
any queries on gardening matters you may care to withdrew their interest on their accounts s* 

send us.- 11. ./.—The only Clematis likely to sue- Wll . io n . fta ft0r eed to adverts lD 

ceed would be C. RKMitana or C. montana rubens. Is ^ a 8 r€ ^. , 0 f 

the Wistaria planted on the same pillar as that on the horticultural papers in the iwj* 
w-hich you intend putting the Clematis? If so, we ff M,tinc a laree number of gardeners to 
can hold out little hope of success, as the one or the ?! INational Inwraoee 

other must sutler.- D. F. H.-In such a position as the society tinder the xNationai um 

you refer to the soil of the border ahould be below Act. The amount of eick pay for tne m 

the level of the lawn, so that in very dry weather ! , V ji« ft a xq« a «neeial general meetings 

you can give copious supplies of water.-C. R. wa€ , ' A ® mittee meeting 

Lauder.— The best book on the subject is " The Fruit member© followed the commit! 

Garden," which you can procure through any book- and was well attended. A reeoiuuou 

seller.- Thirsk .-To attempt to transplant a Beech- pnablinc the eooietT to 

hedge of the height you name is very risky, and we a ® r ™ .. u> * 4 4 lot aRP^* 1 
should not advise your attempting to do so. It application to the Commissioners YY . 
has. no doubt, been many years In position, and under the National Insurance »ci, 

on this account the risk is all the greater. West emnowerimr the committee of mMiAg enien ' 10 

Sommet.—Your Vine-leaves have been what is known ^“P^ring the commmeo m s 
; as "scorched " See reply to " Euiale," page 415 . take ail T^Cviauury steps to secure 
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Week s work, the com¬ 
ing . 

Worms and newly-Bet- 
out plants 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Sheep's Scabious (Jasione perennis).— 
Theae modest flowers, not often seen in rock 

d ens, are essentially rock-garden plants. 

; of them require well-drained spots, and 
the best in cultivation is the above from Sir 
F. Chap, 

Veronica Lindsayl.—Those who live near 
the sea in our country enjoy the New Zealand 
Speedwells Inland they are not free from 
the attacks of the winter. Mine," that 
flowered well last year, were disfigured even 
in eo mild a winter as the last, but the above 
kind has taken no notice. Neat in habit and 
pretty in colour, it ia worth a place among 
# dwarf shrubs on rock garden or border.—W. 
Paonies.—Among hardy flowers there are 
few so beautiful as the herbaceous Pteonies, 
of the value of which for cutting we are re¬ 
minded by a gathering from Messrs. Kelway 
and Son, of Langport, every conceivable 
ahnde of crimson-purple, cerise, and crim¬ 
son, as also the more delicate shades of rose, 
OfW pink, blush, and flesh being included. Many 
UOOVi vai ? €t * e3 also combine two or more shades, 
while the fragrance in many o-f them is very 
"■ , pronounced. 

Thalictrum dlpterocarpum. — Among 
tfi s hardy plants which attracted my attention at 
r recent International Exhibition, I 
,f brought away a clear impression of tills, to 
roe unknown Thalictrum. It is of a light 
»nd pleasing character, and apparently from 
4 feet to 5 feet in height. The flowers may be 
described as rosy - purple, with yellow 
in fl uir y I was informed that 
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dipterocarpum is a native of China, and 
quite hardy, although it requires a warm and 
sunny position in the open.—K. B. T. 
Re*baptising Roses. —This is pleasant work 
°r the enterprising nurseryman, but not so 
*° ^e buyer. I bought a China 
se with an attractive name in France on 
fnl n n a ura t ro °t8—always a point with me in 
wirk^ °* a ^ na Rose. It has done well 
on ™ Ut an *^ 8°?^ foil or position, but I find, 
Zenki !*’ ** ** t^ le s ame as the good 

aria knA D ™ uhin ’ on « of the best of Roses, 
relink fl6V€ . ra . 1 na . mes - ° De comfort 
hieii m I n e ab0Ut ie—it is a proof of some 

fil gh quality in the Rose.—D. pf T. 

notiSr* U !!? er trees.— A short time ago I 
"omc verr 8 rou nds of a country house 
flower inJ c um P 6 °f Lupinus polyphyllus 
avenue Jf r* 6 Under the ^ense shade of an 
the whita rp 1 trees. An occasional plant of 
and 8* an ^ u P’ n r€ beved the monotony, 
sire th* * ^ rou P® W€re of considerable 

**VJV* \ ery « ood - None ° f th « 

Wntmrv s * ^ rawn °r weak—on the 
should t /7 €re fpecimens of all a Lupin 
of the rimt nd i C °* n8lder i n g earl y l«« fin g 
wliCaSfj!/ 6 €vd€nt that Lupin 
not pale n ? 08,l ' i()n ' The colour was 
d< *P blue.* b6€n ex P ected » but ° 


Stenarithium robustum.— This presents 
no special difficulty in the way of culture. If 
planted in suitable soil—a rich, moist 
medium suiting it perfectly—it will reach a 
height of 5 feet, and its panicles of pure- 
white flowers reach perfection during August. 
At first I planted it in a south border, which 
is rather light in character; but, even with 
regular waterings, the plants did not do 
themselves justice. Consequently, they were 
removed to a deeper and moister quarter, 
where, associated with Tritomas, they are 
perfectly at home. It is readily increased 
by division.— Kirkcudbright. 

Veronica Bidwilli. —Hitherto unknown to 
me, I have recently had much pleasure from 
this fine shrubby Veronica, which came from 
Wisley, quite a tiny plant, in the early part 
of the present year. Being so small, it was 
put in a pot 3 inches in diameter, and placed 
in an unheated greenhouse, where it made 
considerable growth and flowered profusely'. 
Of a semi-trailing habit, it looks likely to 
make a good rock plant, and it is literally 
covered with small blooms, rosy-white in 
colour. The plant has evoked a good deal of 
interest—indeed, many who have seen it ex¬ 
pressed a strong desire to grow it, which, 
considering its neat habit and charming 
flowers, is not to be wondered at.—K. B. T. 

Pear Beurr6 Ciffard.— In some seasons I 
have found Beurr 6 Giffard to be a very shy 
setter, but for once in a way this is not the 
case this year. The genial weather while the 
Pears were in bloom was doubtless re¬ 
sponsible for this satisfactory state of 
matters, and the crops have now been well 
thinned and ore swelling away well. I am 
perhaps singular, but I value Beurre Giffard, 
not for the excellence of its flavour, but for 
its value at a particular season of the year. 
Certainly it does not keep long ; but I do not 
think that this Pear deserves the dead set 
which is made against it in some quarters — 
I refer to Scotland. I shall be interested 
and obliged if readers will inform me in what 
estimation this Pear is held further south. 
—Kbt. 

Erigeron Fremonti.— In recent years we 
have had many additions to the Summer 
Starworts or Erigerons, and one of the latest 
appears to he Erigeron Fremonti, which I 
saw the other day in the garden of Sir Her¬ 
bert Maxwell, at Monreith. It may be 
thought that we had already quite enough 
of these Erigerons, but a look at E. Fre¬ 
monti will suffice to ensure for it a welcome 
to the garden. It is less than a foot high, 
and having what I am trying to describe as 
lilac flowers with a distinct shade of pink 
about them. It is not easy to convey the 
colouring in any more precise language, but 
the flowers are quite pretty in their colour- 
tones and in their appearance in other re¬ 
spects. The narrow-ray florets, which form 
such a pretty feature of the Erigerons, are, 
of course, present, and, taking it all in all, 
Fremont’s Summer Starwort ia a plant to be 
desired and cultivated in any good soil which 
is not too heavy.—S. Arnott. 
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Certificating plants.— At the recent show 
of the National Hardy Plant Society I read 
that a plant under the name of Wahlen- 
bergia vincceflora was given a first-class certi¬ 
ficate. At a previous meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society the Floral Committee 
gave an award of merit to Wahlenbergia 
gentianoidos. In order to save any heart¬ 
burning, I should be glad to know whether 
these two names represent one and the same 
thing, as, being a poor man, but very fond 
of such plants, I cannot afford to invest in 
both ana then perhaps find that I have 
bought the same plant twice over. On look¬ 
ing up Nicholson, I find that W. vincieflora 
is synonymous with W. saxicola. What is 
the origin of the name W. gentianoides? — 
T. 

Campanula pusilla Miss Willmott. On 

reading a somewhat glowing account of Cam¬ 
panula pusilla Miss Willmott in a trade cata¬ 
logue, I purchased a dozen plants last 
autumn. 1 planted them in a border, and 
they are now in nearly full flower. My first 
feeling was of keen disappointment, for they 
look poor, weedy things where they are 
growing. When, however, I picked some of 
the flowers and put them into small vases 
my opinion was at once changed. The 
flowers were described as being of the softest, 
shining-silvery blue, pale, luminous, and very 
lovely. I think if they were grown on a level 
with the eye this description would be quite 
justified. Undoubtedly, the border is no 
place for this Hair Bell, but to be fully ap¬ 
preciated it. should be grown on an elevated 
position.— F. S. C. 

Dianthus Spencer Blckham.— This is a 
beautiful, bright-flowered plant for the rock 
garden or border. Its parents are D. alpinus 
and D. barbatus, and it lias all the brightness 
and neatness of the former, with, perhaps, an 
added gaiety of colour, but with the tendency 
to produce the clustered heads of the Sweet 
William. It appears to be an easier doer 
than alpinus, which, as so many know, is not 
always amenable to cultivation. It has also 
the merit of being a true perennial, while its 
lessened stature betokens the influence of 
D. alpinus. It is only a few inches—some 
6 inches or so—high. It is not too parti¬ 
cular as to soil, but grows well in loam, a 
little leaf-soil and sand, with a slight mix¬ 
ture of grit, and in a sunny position. Mr. 
Spencer Bickliam, who raised it, has reason 
to be pleased with the flower which bears 
his name.—S. A. 

Heuchera sanguinea.— 1 “ An Amateur of 
Hardy Flowers” (p. 396) is not satisfied with 
his Heuchera sanguinea. My experience may 
be helpful to him and others. Some years 
ago I was disappointed at seeing my plants 
get leggy and barren. At last, in mid¬ 
summer, I lifted a plant, tore each branch 
from the central stock, inserted the branches 
in pots, and kept close for a few weeks, by 
which time they were well rooted. They 
were then planted out in various situations, 
and all flowered w T ell in the next and sucoeed- 
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ing years. Ever since, as soon as T see the 
stocks get woody, I follow this plan in the 
spring, obtaining some flowers the same year 
and free-flowering specimens a year later. 
One plant so treated in March, 1911, is at 
present bearing forty-seven flowering 6 pikes. 
-W. D., Mill Hill, London , N. 

The Bee Orchis (Ophrye apifera).—My land 
swarms at certain seasons with wild Orchids, 
but I am not near the chalk hills, and never 
looked for the kinds that live thereon. My 
surprise was great the other day when I saw 
a tall spike of the Bee Orchis on the fringe 
of a wood. In many years' tramping over tire 
ground I never saw one before, and thought 
the nature of the ground was against it, as 
there is no lime in the soil. How it came is 
the question. I am not very far off from the 
chalk hills, and the seed may have travelled 
on the wings of the wind. It ie to be re¬ 
gretted that these beautiful wild Orchids are 
not more easily grown in gardens. Perhaps 
the new moraine idea may help to that end, 
as it would be easy to form a small bank of 
the chalk-loving kinds, and the dwarf vegeta¬ 
tion of the moraine garden would suit them. 
-W. 


Prunella Webbiana rosea. There are 
some very fine Prunellas now, but none of 
them so beautiful os the rose coloured one 
known years ago as Prunella Webbiana, but 
now as P. Webbiana rosea. It is vastly 
superior in colour to the usual Prunellas we 
see, the flowers being of a nice rose-pink. 
The typical P. Webbiana, which is said to 
be a native of Austria, was figured in 
Maund’s “Botanic Garden,” but the illus¬ 
tration there shows that the colour of the 
flowers of the species is not rose, but purple, 
and, therefore, the addition of the varietal 
name of rosea is quite justified. It is not 
often offered nowadays, but it is occasionally 
to be met with in good gardens, such as that 
of Sir Frank Crisp, where it is doing well. 
It is of excellent habit for the border or the 
rock garden, and gives for a long time in 
summer a succession of its flowers in neat 
heads.— S. Arnott. 


Crambe cordifolia. — This, the heart 
leaved variety of Seakale, is a most effective 
subject for the wild garden. It is a native of 
the Caucasus, and, therefore, thoroughly 
hardy. It succeeds well in an ordinary or 
even a heavy, loamy soil, and when its leaves 
and enormous panicles of white flowers are 
fully developed a very imposing and telling 
effect is the result. The wild garden or the 
edge of a shrubbery, some distance removed 
from the flower garden and herbaceous 
borders, is the more suitable place in which 
to «row it, and it will even submit to a 
certain amount of shade without harmful re¬ 
sults follow ing. If grown in an exposed posi¬ 
tion the panicles, as they push up, should be 
tied to sticks, otherwise they are apt to get 
broken when the wind is rough. It is at its 
best at the latter end of May and in the 
early part of June. Propagation can be 
effected either by seed or by root-cuttings, 
as with the ordinary Seakale.—A. W. 

Primula Cockburniana. — Mr. Pooley 
(June 22nd, p. 393) says “the seedlings 
seldom appear until the following spring.” 
Here it is just the contrary. Fresh seed 
sown in September germinates freely in three 
weeks. The same seed kept for nine months 
does just the same. During the last- two sea¬ 
sons I gave my seed to five excellent and 
very careful gardeners, with the following 
curious results: In one case no seedlings 
appeared for six months, and then “required 
great care.” In two cases four or five seed¬ 
lings appeared. Two other gardeners never 
got° a seedling, and asked whether the seed 
was fresh. In March last I found three 
strong plants of P. Cockburniana 2 inches or 
3 inches below the surface, evidently from 
root cuttings. A well-known firm of nursery¬ 
men propagated P. Unique last autumn from 
root cuttings, which were sold at 6 s. per 
dozen instead of 3s. each. This is the way to 
do it.— E. Charles Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Jiettwa-y-Coed. 

Annuals by the wayside.— Beading in the 
issue of June 22nd of Sweet Peas in a 
meadow reminds me of a rather interesting 
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occurrence. In August of 1910, when going 
along a country road, I noticed a part of the 
wayside black and bare where, evidently, the 
fire of a traction engine or road-roller had 
been drawn. I happened to have a few 
remains of packets of annual seeds in my 
pocket, and scattered them over the bare 
place, covering them with a few handfuls of 
sand from the roadside. In April of 1911 
there was a fine display of Saponaria cala- 
brica, the only variety which had survived, 
and the 6 how lasted till well into June. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the majority of the 
plants were lifted and taken away by passers 
by, but a considerable quantity of seedlings 
made their appearance during the present 
spring. A fortnight ago, on visiting the spot, 
1 found, much to my regret, that not a single 
plant remained, these, too, having been lifted 
to adorn the borders of cottage gardens.— 
Scot. 

Rosa rubrifolia. —The main charm of this 
lies not in its flowers, which are single and 
comparatively small, but in the colouring of 
the stems and leaves. Its leaf-colour is diffi¬ 
cult to describe, and one is sometimes in¬ 
clined to think that its synonym of for- 
ruginea, adopted in the “ Kew Hand List,” 
though not apparently consistently followed 
in the labelling of the plants, is quite as sug¬ 
gestive of the colouring as the name of rubri¬ 
folia. It might be described as that of the 
bloom on a Grape, but even that fails to give 
an impression of the beautiful colouring, 
especially as it is seen on a large plant. The 
stems are also deep red, with a glaucous 
bloom on them, and the flowers are of a dark 
red also, and present a wonderful harmony 
with the leaves and branches. It is only 
when the plants are large that they display 
their full beauty. There is at Kew a plant 
labelled R. rubrifolia X., which has larger 
flowers than any other It. rubrifolia I have 
6 een, and these are also of a lighter shade of 
colour. It would be interesting to know the 
parentage of this.—S. A. 

Roses and lime. —During the summer of 
last year I observed some Brier shoots grow¬ 
ing on the top of the old wall of my kitchen 
garden. They were strong and healthy, and 
[ was greatly struck with the fact that the 
plants were thriving in such a position, 
the only soil consisting of old mortar between 
the bricks. My gardener budded two or 
three of them with the buds from rav Rose 
garden, and I have watched them with great 
interest, the result being that I have just 
cut a very fine specimen of the Lyon Rose, 
equal to, if not better, than any I have among 
my budded plants of last autumn, which are 
all in a good soil, in a specially-selected 
locality, and carefully tended. What infer¬ 
ence am I to draw' from this? As a novice 
in Rose-growing, it certainly shakes my faith 
in all 1 have read and studied as to the 
requirements of the Rose regarding soil, 
manure, etc. A good soil is evidently not a 
necessity. But does not the success of a 
plant growing solely in a slip of mortar 
about the thickness of my finger point to the 
fact that lime is a most important ingre¬ 
dient, and to be used liberally?—J. C. 
Tattersai.l, Charlton Place , Canterbury. 

Brunsfelsia calycina.— This is a beautiful 
evergreen greenhouse shrub from Brazil, and 
of quite easy culture. Its growth is a low, 
much-branching shrub, leaves very like those 
of the Orange, but of a paler green ; flowers, 
of the shape and size of a very large Prim¬ 
rose, produced not only from the terminal 
shoots, but from spurs the whole length of 
the branches, opening a deep rich violet, 
this gradually fading to a pure white. The 
duration of each bloom is from five days to 
seven days, the whole bush being attractive 
for five weeks or six weeks. It seems easily 
cultivated, cuttings striking fairly well, but 
slowly. In the case of a bush in my posses¬ 
sion it took four years from the cutting to 
abundant flowering. It set buds last year, 
but they all dropped. It is in a 10-inch pot, 
in 6 andy loam, leaf-mould, and some peat¬ 
moss litter, in a house only just kept above 
freezing. It is given plenty of water, both 
on the foliage and also at the roots, with 
occasional doses of chemical or liquid- 


manure. It is now making good growth 
under liberal treatment. It scarcely seems 
as well known as its merits deserve, bence 
this note.—E. A. G., Stroud. 

Rock gardens at the International Show. 

—The rock gardens were intereating, but very 
misleading, as nearly everything had been 
grown in pots specially for the occasion. It 
would be impossible to have auch a variety of 
plants in bloom at one time in a natural]; 
planted rock garden. I always think that 
rock gardens at any show are not instructive 
to people who know but little of the culture 
of plants. So are a great many other things 
at shows. I think it is far more instructive 
at any time to see a really good garden.- 
F. W. G. 


[We quite agre\ and think that a very much 
wore instructive and—from ei'ery print of vine- 
desirable form of exhibition might be organised. 
The comments toe published last week printed the 
tray in which such an exhibition could be organised. 
Plantations might be nuule in autumn and through 
the winter, and all the things shown exactly us 
they might be at the best seasons-tenter gardens, 
rock gardens , mixed borders, groups 0) shruU 
and flowering trees , and ei'ery charm of hanlx 
gardening might be shotvn - and could be shown- 
in no other miv so well. It umld have the best 
effect on the gardens of our country, and a t m 
beneficial one also on those of the continent of 
Europe, where they are still in the dreary stage ij 
mosaic culture and other stupid ways of fbu'tr 
gardening .—En.] 

“A Happy Marrlage. M -The delightful 
illustration in Gardening Illustrated the 
other week demonstrated very clearly what 
one might do in the matter of floral com¬ 
binations. The picture in question showed 
conclusively the adaptability of the Clema¬ 
tises for clinging to other trees. I have long 
been interested in this method of training 
Clematises, and have at the present time one 
which for the present, at any rate, seems to 
get along very well in and out amid the 
6 hoots of Rambler Roses. What the future 
will bring is doubtful, considering the strong 
growth of the Roses, but we might well take 
a lesson from the Magnolia-Clematis alliance 
to show with what happy results they maybe 
grow'n together. I have also seen Clematis 
thriving on Silver Birches, and well remem¬ 
ber my attention being called to a Dorothy 
Perkins Rose some years ago that had 
claimed the sturdy branches of an Elm over 
which its long growths, covered with pink 
clusters, were to be seen. We know, too. 
how that other climber, Tropteolum specio* 
sum, will often grow over Scotch Fire and 
any plant that will afford it space over wh.ch 
to climb.— Townsman. 


Tropaeolum majus as a wlnter*flowering 
plant. —Very few people seem to know the 
value of the common tall Nasturtium for 
flowering early in the year in the green 
house, giving an abundance of the bright 
blossoms which are then most welcome and 
which last for many days in water. The 
short side-growths are very free-flowering, 
and are very useful for cutting, the buds 
opening as freely in water as when on the 
plant. The plants may be raised from seed 5 
sown about the last week in August, or cut ‘ 
tings may be taken from plants which have 
flowered during the summer. Use an °P e "’ 
sandy compost, avoiding richness, 
would cause a rank growth. Keep in a ujp, 
airy position near the glass, and shift into 
large pots or boxes when the plants begin 
to grow freely early in the year, keeping 
the growths trained up the rafters. "'in 
the increasing light growth will be rapid, ana 
by March the plants will have covered a 

large space, and will be flowering freely- 
The shade given by them is never heavy 
enough to harm plants growing UE ^ n f a .v' 
Where roof-space cannot be spared, but tn 
conditions are light and airy, they do 


but although flowers were far more nun**? 
than leaves, they do not show well owi g 
to the colour difficulty.— H. C. Wood, " 
Gardens , New Place, Lingfield. 

[Many thank 9 for photograph, 
regret to say is oc|t sufficiently clear.—»DJ 
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FRUIT. 

THE BLACK CURRANT-MITE. 
pBOBiBLV many of your readers may be 
interested in the annexed illustration, which 
shows the work of the Black Currant-mite. 
It has wrought fearful havoc in Northumber¬ 
land, and is now being taken in hand by 
the County Council, who 6 end an expert to 
examine the bushes, and when cases of the 

r t are found the bushes are condemned to 
cut down, root and branch, and burnt 


hard lump like a Pea is seen. This en¬ 
larges and turns brown, looking like a small 
Oak-gall. If opened it is found to contain 
an infinitesimal grub, and the tree is doomed. 
The scourge onlv attacks the Black Cur¬ 
rant, the Red (Currants growing in close 
proximity are flourishing and full of fruit. 

The illustration shows, on the right, four 
stems taken from diseased trees, and on the 
left a normal piece of a stem from a healthy I 
tree (12 inches to 18 inches of stem are often 
covered with fruit). The berries are green, 
but nearly full-grown now. All the stems ; 


oesiile. This is no common pest, when a 
; i m& yy ecover in time if well cut back. It 
mail? 11 * , ^ the microbe is allowed to 
scourlt n nd €SCtt P € - I fc . will spread the 
BlaoJ r 1 around in readiness for next year, 
north Tw- ant * are lar g^y grown in the 
« ^ ear . ro "® aiJ d rows of trees 
burnt k d i/ or , ^ € i r fine fruit are being 
"ere nnt’ handreds - A few isolated cases 
^rinaentlv*? u §t and evi dently not 

ally not a ^ u ’ 1 1 h. The first sign usu- 

l«aves arp a tre ^ i6 nofc thriving, 

lo< *iDg cloS^uS^ Pu f xT uifc a PP earin g- On 
n L ^ i the firsfc buda should be 
8 111 an oral green ehap^ a round 
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APPLES FOR AN EAST WALL. 

COULD you give me the names of two varieties of 
dessert Apple, of fair size and good flavour, one mid¬ 
season and one late, which would be likely to bear 
satisfactorily fan-trained on an east wall, 8 feet high, 
exposed to morning sun. and partially sheltered from 
north and east winds? The border is about 2J feet wide, 
subsoil red sandstone, overlaid by a variable quan¬ 
tity of clay. I understand that Apple-trees, of which 
the roots are allowed to penetrate into a clay subsoil, 
become liable to canker. Is this the case? If so. to 
what depth would the subsoil have to be removed, 
rind would it be necessary to have the root-run cloved 
in with brick or cement? Any information as to the 
kind and proportions of 6oil and fertilisers, the time 
at which it would be desirable to commence prepara¬ 
tion of the border and to put in the trees, and the 
age they should he for me to get the best results, 

| would be much appreciated.—H. A. Baynes, Birken¬ 
head. 

[You have been correctly informed. Canker 
I does attack Apple-tree© when the subsoil is 
of clay and their roots get into it. To avert 
I such dire consequences it is the rule when 
the subsoil is of this description to interpose 
either a layer of concrete or one of brick¬ 
bats and mortar rubbish between the upper 
and lower strata, which prevent* the roots 
from penetrating the clay as well as render¬ 
ing the soil both warmer and drier. If both 
the upper and lower layers of soil consist 
; largely of clay it is then the rule to retnoie 
1 the greater part of it, in addition to taking 
the precaution already mentioned, and to 
make good the deficiency with compost of a 
more suitable nature. A large collection of 
fruit trees, of which we had charge some 
years ago, was, owing to the situation being 
low and the soil a retentive clay loam 
planted under similar conditions to those 
, thus outlined, and none could posetWy hav« 

I yielded better results than these trees did 
In this case the holes were taken o" 1 6 fort 
I in diameter in the open, and its eqmvalent 1 
I regard to wall trees. 3 feet 6 inches in depth, 

and the base was in every instance concreted. 

On this were placed 3 inches of rubble to act 
as drainage, which left a total depth of soil 
of 2 feet 9 inches for the trees to root into. 
The best of the soil oast out wm retmued, 
and the deficiency made good with the best 
obtainable in which to plant the trees. 

As far as we can gather from your note it 
, is but a few trees only you intend planting, 

I consequently we advise your a ‘"8 
measures detailed above to ensure that so far 
as lies in your power, the planting shall be 
attended ultimately with success. If the 
sandstone base mentioned is within 3 feet, 

I or thereabouts, of the surface there is no 
necessity to concrete ; a few inches in depth 
of brick rubbish will then suffice. On the 
1 other hand, if it lies at a greater depth than 
this remove the soil 3 feet 6 inches deep, 
place the best of it on one side near the hole, 
and discard the remainder. To the portion 
retained add some good turfy loam if you 
have or can procure it, some burnt soil or the 
residue of a rubbish fire, and about one bar¬ 
row-load of old lime rubbish or plaster to 
each cart of soil. Failing the loain, add a* 
mueh fresh soil as is required by taking some 
from the vegetable garden, and burn some of 
the rejected clay soil and add that to the 
bulk also. Mix all the ingredients thoroughly 
together, throw the compost into cone- 
shaped heaps adjacent to the holes, and cover 
them when rain appears imminent to keep 
the soil dry. Then put into each hole a 
9-inch layer of brick-bats with some lime 
rubbish on top, and ram all quite firm, or a 
6 -inch layer of concrete, just whichever may 
appear to be most expedient to you. When 
the latter is dry— i.e., if concrete is used- 
place on it 3 inches of rubble in two sizes, 
the lower of the size of road metal, and that 
at the top of ordinary gravel. This in turn 
should be covered thinly with oat or wheat 

_ _„_ JB .„ straw. All these preparations may be carried 

practically all the Black Currant-trees have as opportunity offers, any time during 

been condemned. Not only in market I the m onths of September or October, then 
gardens and others is the Black Currant everything will be In readiness when the 

_i. _ j„*:il -- i ji rri*,1 n i I. • . Hill© 


Eight inches of a normal Four stems from what was a splendid 
healthy tree from non - grove of fruit-hearing trees, all io he 

infested garden. burnt. 

From a photograph sent by Mrs. R. Sharp, Riding-Mill-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


in the illustration show their present appear- j 
auce and the great contrast. The figure 

shows the stems at about half their correct I . ... 

length and girth. In Corbridge-on-Tyne straw - All these preparations may be carried 


harvest at a standstill this season, but how 
soon can reliable young trees be brought 
into bearing? It would be well for all 
gardeners, north and south, to examine 
doubtful trees for the characteristic brown 
knob where a bunch of berries should be, 
and dostroy with no sparing hand. 

Mabtia. 


arrives for planting in November. When 
you receive an intimation that " 
have left the nursery, fill 

to within a foot or 9 iDchea of ^ 


the trees 
the holes 


ectioua 
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after having trimmed off all bruised and 
broken ends. Shake fine soil amongst the 
roote and tread the soil firmly after all of 
them are covered, and 6ee the trees are 
planted no deeper in the soil than they were 
in the nursery, the soil mark on the stem act¬ 
ing as a guide in this matter. The planting 
finished, then give a good soaking of water 
if the weather is dry, and mulch the surface 
with some long litter. We forgot to add that 
as your border is but 2£ feet wide the length 
of the new one, when constructed, should be 
12 feet for each tree. There w ill be no neces¬ 
sity to enclose the border provided the walk 
in front of it consists of gravel, stones, brick¬ 
bats, etc., and the whole is thoroughly con¬ 
solidated. 

If the sites for the trees are prepared in 
the manner described an opportunity would 
thus be afforded for growing Ribston Pippin 
under ideal conditions, and this is the variety 
we recommend you to plant for mid-season 
use. King’s Acre Pippin and Allen’s Ever¬ 
lasting are two first-class late sorts, either of 
which would suit your purpose. Diagonal- 
trained trees would be better than fan- 
trained examples, and if you can afford it, 
purchase what are termed “extra strong” 
trees, as these give the quickest return.] 


PEACHES ON WALLS. 

Trees on walls, especially those facing 6outh 
and west, are now making rapid grow th, and 
certain branches already are showing where 
there is a superabundance of sap. In the 
matter of disbudding Apricots, Peaches, and 
all vertically trained trees, the balance 
should be maintained by the thinning and 
pinching of these vigorous shoots first. It is 
not, however, a good plan to risk a check or 
too sudden exposure of the tender fruit by 
taking all the superfluous shoots away at one 
time, as a great number of these may be 
pinched at the third or fourth leaf, and 
finally removed later on ; then, in dealing 
with certain vigorous shoots which must be 
retained, suppression may be practised when 
they are 6 inches or even a foot in length. 
The first lateral, and in some cases the 
second, where there is room, may then be 
laid in with every prospect of their setting 
flower-buds and carrying fruit. Iu my own 
practice I thin the upper parts of Peach- 
trees first and leave the lower or more hori¬ 
zontal branches intact until the young shoots 
are in full and free growth. Trees which 
have been lifted and transplanted or have 
been weakened by heavy crooning also have 
more freedom as leaves make roots, and in 
all cases these operations are performed 
when the weather is mild. Many owners of 
Apricots do not make a point of disbudding 
and pinching—at least, to any great extent— 
but this is a mistake, which becomes ap¬ 
parent when sheets of breastwood must be 
cut away when the time arrives for expos¬ 
ing the fruit. When a tree is properly dis¬ 
budded, the young shoots should be about 
5 inches apart, with plenty of room for ex¬ 
tension in a straight line ; the operation of 
tying in by this means is greatly simplified 
and facilitated, the leaves have full ex 
po<mre to sun and light, the shoots, studded 
with perfect buds, become hard and brown, 
and the fruit attains its fullest size, colour, 
and flavour when ripe. Thinning the fruit 
js another important operation which should 
be carried on with disbudding and finished 
when the fruit has stoned. All inferior and 
badly-placed fruits, especially those which 
have set in twos ana threes, should be 
taken off first, then as growth proceeds the 
good ones may be further reduced, care 
being taken that those intended for the crop 
occupy the upper sides of the shoots. A 
Peach to every square foot of foliage repre¬ 
sents a heavy crop, but in order to secure 
this average over the old and young wood 
the Peaches will be much closer in the centre 
of the tree, as extension growths of the cur¬ 
rent year are fruitless. 

Mulching and watering.— Taken at all 
points, I question if good fresh stable-litter 
can be beaten for mulching, as it ensures a 
clean footpath, it absorbs warmth from the 
sun, and admits fresh air; it prevents water 
from running off the surface, and throws off 
ammonia, at all times beneficial to the foliage 


and obnoxious to insects, especially to red- 
spider. A thin layer laid on prior to nail¬ 
ing in may suffice until the fruit is set, when 
frequent additions on the little-and-often 
principle will produce a good hot-weather 
mulch by the time the trees feel the strain 
of the crop and feeding becomes necessary. 
Solid manure is often recommended, but in 
two or three ways it is objectionable, as it 
keeps the borders cold when genial warmth 
from the sun is beneficial, not only to the 
surface roots, but also to the opening and 
fertilisation of the flowers. The young 
growths, moreover, become gross and un¬ 
manageable, and it is a very unpleasant under¬ 
foot material in wet weather, which does not 
absolve the grower from daily attention. 
Then, as to watering, the Peach in a well- 
drained border is an everlasting candidate 
for more, no matter how copious the rainfall 
throughout the summer and autumn. South 
borders at the present moment are dry, and 
on a heavy soil even would take 3 inches 
of water with the greatest advantage to fruit, 
wood, and foliage. It is very simple work 
allowing the hose to run for hours and days 
upon receding borders, but rule-of-thumb 
work is as uncertain as It is misleading, a 
single crack or opening being equal to the 
conveyance of a brisk stream direct to the 
lower regions. To prevent this a semi-circu¬ 
lar dam should be formed 4 feet or 5 feet 
from the bole of each large tree ; then if the 
interior is slightly pointed up, the hardest of 
old balls may be soaked through by repeated 
charges of water; if tepid, so much the 
better. One thorough soaking upon this 
principle is w'orth more than a dozen surface 
driblets, as it reaches the lowest roots and 
prevents the spread of insects. Water 
through the hose or garden engine at the 
same time should be freely and frequently 
used for washing and refreshing the foliage. 

W. 

THE SYRINGE IN VINERIES. 

In June 1st issue (page 339) “ K. Bright ” has 
a very interesting note on the above subject. 
My early experience seems to have been some¬ 
what similar to his. I served my time under 
a Scotch gardener, who did not favour the 
use of the syringe in the vinery beyond the 
early stages of the growth of the Vines. I 
had other experiences, of course, under other 
head gardeners, and found that some of them 
favoured syringing, while others did not. The 
first vinery charge I had was in a large gar¬ 
den in a northern county. Here, syringing 
was the rule during the early stages of the 
growth of the Vines—until the thinning was 
completed—and the result was satisfactory 
in every way. I had duly noted the practice 
of these head gardeners and its result, and 
when I took up my first charge I followed the 
methods which I had found had the best 
results. The syringe was used until the 
young shoots had grown 1 inch long, then all 
syringing of foliage was discontinued. Grapes 
grown in such circumstances won many first 
prizes in good company. My next charge as 
head gardener w as a still larger one, and the 
vineries were extensive. Previous to my 
taking charge the garden engine had been 
used on the Vines morning and. afternoon 
throughout the whole season, except while 
the Grapes were ripening. The young men 
told me that the houses had been closed early, 
and that they could scarcely 6tand the heat 
while syringing the Vines. The use of the 
engine was discontinued, all syringing of 
foliage was stopped, and the houses were 
closed later in the day, and a low r er and more 
natural temperature" w as maintained. The 
leaves became more leathery, less warted, 
fewer air roots were produced, and the colour 
of the berries improved. The following 
winter the sour surface soil was removed and 
a good layer of fibrous loam put on. The 
syringe was only used for the purpose of 
softening the buds ; never after the latter 
buret. During my charge of ten years fine 
Grapes were grown on those Vines’ that had 
been condemned as worn out, and when I left 
they w-ere in a still more satisfactory con¬ 
dition, and many persons wondered at the 
simple treatment. 

Early forced Vines must be subjected to a 
rather close, moist atmosphere. This is 


essential; also strong fire heat, but amateur 
cultivators should remember that Vines will 
grow in the open in summer, and that a more 
natural growth of Vines, started late in 
March, will have the best results. 

Bourne Vale. 


JUDGING AT FLOWER SHOWS. 
Generally, I have found the simple^ 
methods in connection with the making of 
aw ards at flower shows to be at cottage,or 
rural ones, where the officials underhand 
their work. Somewhat similar conditions 
prevail also at better-class exhibitions. 
When the intending exhibitor sends into the 
secretary the list of his entries he has an 
entry number given him, and all his entries, 
in ever so many classes, perhaps, have that 
entry number in front of his name in the 
entry-book. Prior to the show entry-card* 
are prepared with the competitor’s name on 
the face and on the back the number of the 
class in the schedule he has entered in 
and his personal entry number. When he 
has staged his exhibits on the morning of 
the show he obtains his entry-card from the 
secretary’s tent, and places each one upside- 
down on the exhibit in the class he ha* 
entered in. When the judges come to make 
the aw ards, as their decisions are made they 
mark 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and so on, in pencil on 
the backs of the respective cards. Two 
stewards follow close behind, one of whom 
has the book of entries, and he records the 
award in each case against the name of 
the prize-winner in the book. The other 
steward affixes a gummed prize-label to the 
face of the card, which is now turned face 
upwards. Nothing can well be simpler, and 
it has the merit of enabling any anion* 
reporters speedy opportunity to record the 
awards for newspapers. In connection with 
very large provincial shows things are often 
of a rather more complicated kina; but,still, ( 
as a rule, very smooth and easy. At Shrew- I 
bury, for instance, where the services of some 
twenty-six judges are utilised in tw<* or 
threes, each set of judges is handed a small 
book, in wdiich on each inner page is marked 
class, but uot its number. Tnat is done by 
one of the judges as their work proceed*. 

On the left-hand margin of each page ate 
numbers, from one downwards, when an 
aw ard is made that is pencilled on the back 
of the competitor’s card, and his entry number 
is recorded in the judging book, whether 1st. 

2nd, or 3rd. A steward who accoropane* 
the judges has a corresponding entry -sheet a* 
a duplicate record also. He then affixes the 
prize slip and turns the card face upward* 

At the conclusion of the judging both record* 
are called over for comparison to see that 
they agree. The judges sign their books,pa^ 
them to the stewards, and their work is done. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
cumbrous way of recording awards by judge* 
than was in operation at the Internationa 
Horticultural Exhibition. There each set of 
judges was handed a cumbrous packet oi 
many quite superfluous recording cards. In 
some cases a first-prize winner’s number 
found on one card, and others on other ►:], 
cards. Judges were thoroughly puizkd , re¬ 
work on a method so foreign to habitual 
methods. _______ Pi 


NOTES AND BEPLIBS. 


Orchard-house. -The larger this bouse i* 
the better, especially as regards length and 
width. 1 do not think very lofty houses are 
quite so useful unless Grapes are grown, 
have had Grapes trained over the centra 1 
path without unduly shading the side bed* 
The advantages of having a roomy house u 
that there is not much damage from spring 
frosts even if there is no means of heating, 
and there is scope for obtaining a P**j 
variety of fruits, including a few Applet 
Tears. Plura6 and Figs do well under gl 
Gooseberries also can be successfully gw wn 
in pots. Whatever thinning is required oi 
both shoots and fruit should receive 
now. Of course, a good deal of sue 
been done, and the principal busir 
to give the necessary support a 
proper atmospheric moisture 
engine or syringe. Night ver 
moderate way is important.—E. 
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the same time, they must be shaded from 
bright sun. If these few items aie attended 
to, no trouble will be experienced with 
blooms failing to open or falling off. 

The Fuchsia.— If old plants are available, 
prune into shape, when they will break 
readily. Syringe them to encourage this. 
Pot up in compost consisting of two parts 
fibrous loam, one part decayed manure, a 
little leaf-mould and sand. Pinch out the 
points of the young growths to induce the 
formation of side-shoots. Pot on as required. 
In the final potting it is a good plan to put 
a good layer of well-decayed manure over tho 
crocks. When the plant roots into this, you 
can get as much out of it as you could pos¬ 
sibly wish. Do not coddle the plants, and 
give plenty of air. When in full growth 
Fuchsias will stand almost any form of 
liquid-manure three or four times a w T eek. 
Too much sun is not good for Fuchsias. If 
small plants are obtained the treatment is, of 
course, the same. Pot them on as required, 
care being taken never to overpot. 

Look at the advantages to the busy roan in 
adopting this method:—There is no winter 
firing, the Fuchsias being kept under the 
staging, a sack being thrown over them in 
the coldest weather; the Begonias, when 
dried off, being kept in paper bags indoors. 
There is practically no fear of insect pests. 
I have been growing these two plants for 
twelve years, and have never been troubled 
with green-fly or anything else. Very little 
tying-up is required if the plants are sturdily 
grown. If some of the Begonia blooms need 
a support, I use a stout piece of wire shaped 
like a shepherd’s crook. This serves the pur¬ 
pose admirably, is very neat, practically in¬ 
destructible, and the initial cost is very 
small. A grand show can be obtained at a 
small cost, and as the plants keep from year 
to year, 1 have not to purchase a new' stock 
every spring. I can increase my stock to any 
desired extent by cuttings of both Begonias 


others, a peculiarly curved limb, terminated 
by a shallow' cup-like bloom, some 3 inches 
or 4 inches in diameter. T’ 
work of a creamy tint, wl 
| almost hidden by irregular 
| purplish-chocolate. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


has a ground - 
i is, however, 
^rkingis of rich 
Just around the mouth 
of the tube the- colour 

It is a plant of easy propagation 
M , ' 'y in ordinary 

potting compost.—K. R. W. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


cons; 


to beautiful Chinese Lily, wmen nret j t€ns ified. 1, 
flowered in this country in 1904, was very f roin cuttings, and grows freely 
much in evidence at the International Show | • ~ 

at Chelsea, especially in the collection j 
of Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, who ; 
exhibited the specimens that received an GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR 
an-ard of merit. It belongs to the Browni | BUSY MEN. 

section, of which we have several forms in [Prize Competition.] 

,ur gardens, differing more or k«s from each | lN these da _ v9 of pressUTe there are many 
iher. This species is some\vhat in the way | w ho, being extremely fond of gardening, 

f leucantbum, but differs from it in the j wou i(j much like to have a greenhouse, and 

bsence of bulbils in the upper part of the j yet are without one, because they are under 
eme, which are also more slender than in [he impression that a greenhouse would take 
e other. A particularly notable feature, too long to attend to, and the trouble of 

>wever, is that from which the specific ! keeping the fire going in winter altogether 

me is derived—namely, the exceedingly | beyond the time at their disposal. Although 
merous leaves, which are densely crowded , there is a good deal of truth in this, yet the 
the stems. Compared with the other very busiest man can enjoy all the pleasures 
me they are also very narrow'. The of a greenhouse with very little trouble, pre¬ 
fers, which are funnel-shaped, and about ' vided suitable plants are selected. The 


Pari of a group of Lilium myriophyllum. From a photograph 
of plants shown by Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Colchester. 


but indifferent results. 
Crofton Park, S.E. 


Arietolochia elegans. 


Sollya heterophylla —This, the Blue Bell 
Creeper of Australia, is a great favourite of 
mine, whether trained to the roof of a small 
greenhouse, twined around a few sticks, or 
allowed to ramble over a dead Larch top or 
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to be but forms of one species. By whatever 
name it is grown it is well worth the atten¬ 
tion of the amateur with but a small green¬ 
house, as it does not lake up much room, and 
its attractive blossoms are freely borne. It 
will thrive in ordinary potting compost. 
Cuttings of the half-ripened shoots put into 
sandy soil in a close case can be rooted with¬ 
out difficulty.—X. 


DRY AN DBAS. 

Recently I had an opportunity of looking 
over a collection of Drvandras, and tho.se 
who are admirers of coloured foliage, and 
who weary of Coleuses, Crotons, Dractenas, 
Caladiums, and the like, might with ad¬ 
vantage take up the culture of this once 
well-known but now neglected family. 
Natives of Australia, their requirements re¬ 
semble those of hard-wooded plants gener¬ 
ally, the treatment *given to Libonia flori- 
bunda proving suitable in their case. One 
thing must be borne in mind : Dryandras 
resent over-potting—indeed, the majority 
of the plants I saw were healthy and 
vigorous in pots 7 inches in diameter. The 
compost used is mellow loam, leaf-mould, 
and silver 6and in the usual proportions. 
Among those noted were : — 

D. PLUM08/4, a very elegant variety, having 
a light, feathery appearance, with foliage 
white on the underside and bright green on 
the upjier part. This wa6 doing well in a pat 
6 inches in diameter. 

D. nivea, perhaps the most attractive of 
the collection, is densely covered with leaves, 
each about 6 inches in length, and divided 
into triangular sections, the colour being a 
vivid green on the upper portion and a uni¬ 
form pure white on the underside of the leaf. 
The plant referied to was about 2 feet high, 
and seldom, I was informed, exceeds that 
height. 

D. ARCTOTIOIPE8, almost 3 feet in heigh!, is 
also a taking plant.. In this case the foliage 
i,s divided also, and of a deep green on the 
surface, while underneath it is white and 
slightly tomento se. 

D. nervosa, the dwarfest of the collection, 
has the leaves dark green above and of a 
ruddy colour below, and the veins are very 
distinct on the underside of the leaf. 

Kbt. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Jacobinia magnifica.-This is an easily 
grown plant, whose showy flowers are valuable 
for various decorative purposes. It is a native 
of Brazil, and during the winter and early 
spring months needs the temperature of an 
intermediate-house, while it may at this 
season be kept in the greenhouse. Like 
(many of its allies, it is of upright growth, 
and any attempt to obtain bushy plants by 
stopping them will only end in failure, for 
it is only on the strong shoots that the large 
and showy heads of blossoms are borne. In 
this species the flowers, which arc disposed 
in a crown-like head, are of a deep reddish- 
rose colour. In the variety carnea they are 
more of a salmon-rose tint. This latter has 
been before now assigned specific rank. It 
is also sometimes known by the generic name 
of Justicia. Young and vigorous plants of 
this Jacobinia are far more satisfactory than 
old specimens, on which account annual pro¬ 
pagation is preferable. The young growing 
shoots, when sufficiently advanced to form 
cuttings, if put into a close propagating-case 
in a gentle bottom-heat, quickly root. Care 
must be taken not to leave them in the case 
too long, otherwise the young plants will 
become drawn.—X. 

Ixoras.—At one time many of the garden 
varieties of Ixora were grown as large speci¬ 
men plants, but though the interest in these 
has now* declined, there is no reason why they 
should not be still grown, as they bloom 
freely as bushy plants in pots from 5 inches 
to 7 inches in diameter. There are many 
varieties in cultivation, among the best 
being coccinea simerba, Dixiana, Prince of 
Orange. Fraseri, Pilgrimi, and YVilliamei. A 
strong family likeness runs through the whole 
of them, the flowers being of some shade of 
salmon or orange. The tall-growing Isora 
macrothyrsft, or Duffi, docs not flower so 


freely in a small 6tate. Ixoras are not at all 
difficult to strike from cuttings if these are 
formed of the half-ripened 6hoots and dibbled 
very firmly into clean, well-drained pots 
filled with peat and sand. They should then 
be plunged in a gentle bottom heat in a close 
propagating case. When rooted and potted 
off in a mixture of peat and sand the young 
plants may be returned to the case for a little 
time till the roots take possession of the new 
soil. The lights, however, should not be kept 
close. As soon ns they are established the 
young plants may be inured to the ordinary 
atmosphere of the stove, and have the tops 
pinched out in order to induce them to break. 
For subsequent pottings a little loam may 
with advantage be mixed with the peat and 
the plants freely syringed, n« they are liable , 
to bo attacked by thrips and mealy-bug.—W. | 

GARDEN FOOD. 

SWEET CORN. 

What is called Sweet Corn in America is 
varieties selected for garden use. Ln our 
opinion it is the best vegetable introduced to 
our gardens for many years. It is easy to cul¬ 
tivate, and comes in at a good season in hot 
years, when other good vegetables may 
be scarce. It is a wholesome and most palat¬ 
able vegetable gathered at the right time and 
well cooked. We find it very welcome cimply 
boiled if gathered at the right time. But in 
our country we are not used to having it, and 
are apt to gather the cobs too old. What is 
wanted is a happy mean when the Com 
is tender as Peas. There are excellent 
varieties which we have before described, 
and these will soon be eoming into use. 

Baked Corn. —Select nice fresh ears of 
tender Corn of as nearly equal size as pos¬ 
sible. Open the husks and remove all the 
silk from the corn ; replace and tie the husks 
around the ears with a thread. Put the Corn 
in a hot oven, and bake thirty minutes or 
until tender. Remove the husks before 
serving. 

Baked Corn No. 2.—Scrape enough corn 
from the cob (as directed below for Corn 
pulp) to make one and a half quarts. Put 
into a baking dish, season with salt if desired, 
add enough milk—part cream if convenient— 
to barely cover the Corn, and bake in a hot 
oven twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

Boiled green Corn.— Remove the husks 
and every thread of the silk fibre. Place in 
a kettle, the larger ears at the bottom, with 
sufficient boiling water to nearly cover. 
Cover with the clean inner husks, and cook 
from twenty to thirty minutes, according to 
the age of the Corn; too much cooking 
hardens it and detracts from its flavour. Try 
a kernel, and when the milk has thickened, 
and a raw taste is no longer apparent, it is 
sufficiently cooked. Green Corn is 6aid to 
be sweeter boiled with the inner husks on. 
For cooking in this way strip off all outer 
lni6ks, and remove the silk, tying the inner 
husk around the ear with a bit of thread, and 
boil. Remove from the kettle, place in a 
heated dish, cover w ith a napkin, and serve at 
once on the cob. Some recommend scoring 
or splitting the Corn by drawing a sharp 
knife through each row lengthwise. This is 
a wise precaution against insufficient masti¬ 
cation. 

Stewed Corn pulp.—T ake six ears of 
green corn, or enough to make a pint of raw 
pulp ; with a sharp knife cut a thin shaving 
from each row of kernels or score each 
kernel, and with the back of the knife 
scrape out the pulp, taking care to leave 
the hulls on the cob. Heat a cup and a half 
of rich milk—part cream if it can be 
afforded—to boiling, add the corn, cook 
twenty or thirty minutes ; season with salt 
and a teaspoonful of sugar if desired. 

Corn cakes. —To a pint of corn pulp add 
two well-beaten eggs and two tablespoonTuIs 
of flour; season with salt if desired, and 
brown on a griddle. Canned corn finely 
chopped can be used, but two tablespoonfuls 
of milk should be added, as the corn is le 69 
moist. 

Corn pudding.—O ne quart of corn pulp 
prepared as for stewing, one quart of milk, 
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all three eggs, and a little salt. Mix the corn 
are with a pint of milk, and heat it to boiling, 
ded Break the eggs into the remainder of the 
xits milk, and add it to the corn, turn all into 
hen an oiled pudding dish, and bake slowly until 
lose the custard is well 6et. 

Ted Roasted green Corn.—R emove the 
ung husks and silk, and place the corn before a a 
ttle °P* n grate or in a wire broiler over hot 
new coals until the kernels buret open, or bury 
iept * n bot without removing the hneks. 

Score the grains, and serve from the cob. 
iary Stewed green Corn.— Cut the Corn from 
ops the 00 b, an< * w ith tee back of the knife 6crape 
>ak. off a11 tee pulp, being careful to leave the 
nay hull on the cob. Put into a 6tewpan with 
aJK j half as much water as Corn, cover closely, 
jble? aml ate w g«nHy until thoroughly cooked, 
\y stirring frequently to prevent the Corn from 
sticking to the pan; add cream or milk to 
make the requisite amount of juice, and wa 
son with salt if desired. A teaspoonful of 
white sugar may be added if desired. Cold 
boiled Corn cut from the cob and 6tewed a 
• few minutes in a little milk makes & verv 
palatable dish. 

j lo Summer succotash.— This may be mad* 
cul- b y c o°lung equal quantities of shelled Bean? 
j iot and Corn cut from the cob, separately until 
n tender, and then mixing them ; or the Beans 
j at ' may be cooked until nearly 6oft, an equal 
and q uan tey shaved Corn added, and the 
j whole cooked fifteen or twenty minutes or 
."•f longer. Season with cream, and salt if 

slid <“• _ 

* is LETTUCE. 

om 

lent Cooking.— Lettuce is quickly spoiled if 
cooked in too much moisture, or by washing 
* it. Get it clean by using a cloth, and handle 
t Q f it as little as possible so as not to bruise it. 
pos _ Lettuce au gratin.— Cut Lettuce in 
halves and place in frying-pan with a piece of 
jsks butter and brown one side. Then pour one 
^ rn tablespoonful of cream over each Lettuce and 
. or sprinkle a little grated cheese and some 
fore brown crumbs over ; place a small piece of 
butter on each, and put in hot oven to brown. 
x> rn Serve immediately. 

; orn Lettuce and Onion.— Shred Lettuce fine 
p u t and Onion, put 6ome butter in frying-pan 
rec j and melt; put Lettuce in with the Onion 

lt _! sliced very fine, and fry 6ome few minutes; 
lj 0 t then add some nice gravy—about three table¬ 
spoonfuls—and place in oven a few minutes 
isk6 an d serve immediately. 
e j n Lettuce with cream.— Cut the Lettuce 
v ith half and place in a stewpan, and cover it 
ver. w *te cream. Season to taste and cover it 
down. Cook fifteen minutes and serve. 

? to " 

ring NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

Try Banana varieties In West Indies.— Mar- 
ie< L tinique is the one we export. We also grow 
1 China, a low-growing one, bearing large 

l to bunches of coarse fruit. This is the variety 
on. grown in the Azores, but we do not consider 
liter it good enough. There are many other vane- 
mer ties, but none are grown commercially. An 
and Apple-flavoured kind, with 6mall fiD«rs, is 
n a particularly good. Fawcett, when he was 
re at Director of Agriculture, some ten years ago, 
ring asked me to adjudicate upon the merits or 
larp otherwise of some fifteen varieties imported 
a is from India. This was by far the best-. Th*re 
neti- were red-skinned ones also, which found 
favour with some people, but I thought- them 
c f exceedingly coarse, and they had a (to m* 
raw nasty smell. In Barbados they have a 6maH 
vine kind, very sweet and delicate. I am told 
they call them “ Figs.” Martinique, grown 
'nife on P°° r an( f unweeded produces suco 

pave fruit.—W. J. 

The thoughts and feelings which the food 
wrvk ' ve P ar teke of provokes are not remarked in 
salt common life* but they, nevertheless, ha v « 
their significance. A man who daily see* 
cows and calves slaughtered, or who kill* 
ifuls teem himself, hogs “stuck.” hens “plucked, 
and e te., cannot possibly retain any true feeling 
ne ly for the sufferings of his own specie#. . • • 
ifuls Doubtless the majority of flesh -eaters do n.' 
less reflect upon the manner in which this 
comes to them, but this thoughtlessness* i 
pulp from being a virtue, ts the parent of ® aD ; 
lilk, viccfi.-qu 3 TAV.VpN STRUVE. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DISA LUNA. 

TRI8 ie a cross between Disa racemosa and 
D. Veitchi, and when first exhibited at the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on May Gth, 
1902, it received an award of merit. The 
flowers, each over 2 inches across, are larger 
r - than those of D. racemosa, and of a bright 
roee-purple tint, the interior whitish, with a 
b tinge of rose and a network of purple, the 
spikes,each about 2 feet 6 inches high, bearing 
six and seven flowers. Seldom is this lovely 
plant seen in cultivation in anything like per¬ 
il* flection, a fact doubtless due to attempting to 
grow it under unnatural conditions. The 
prevalent fault is growing it in too much heat 


grown on. The best plan is to carefully turn 
the plant out of the pot, when the young 
shoots can easily be taken off and be placed 
singly into small pots. The old specimen may 
then be repotted into as small a pot as pos¬ 
sible, placing it into a larger pot when again 
growing vigorously, and well rooted in the 
new soil. The pots should have a hollow 
piece of crock placed over the hole at the 
bottom, with just a few other small pieces to 
cover it. Over the drainage place a thin 
layer of Sphagnum Moss. The soil should 
consist of equal parts of Osmunda fibre (cut 
up rather fine), good, fibrous yellow loam, 
and Sphagnum Moss, with the addition of a 
small quantity of coarse silver 6and. These 
materials should be well mixed, and when 
potting the soil should be pressed loosely 



and inefficient atmospheric moisture, for 
seeing that D. Veitchi resulted from D. 
srandiflora, which inhabits Jofty elevations at 
tiw Cape of Good Hope, it will withstand 
quiie as low a temperature as any other cool 
Orchid. For some time past several nn® 
^pecimena have been in bloom in one of oir 
Trevor Lawrence’s cool Orchid-houses at 
Burford, where the plants, standing on in¬ 
verted pots, thrive admirably, being close o 
the door, thus getting plenty of fresh air eac 
time anyone passes through, besides plenty o 
Air through the bottom ventilators at nil 
time*. Established plants commence to make 
(reth growths soon after flowering, and 6ni ^ 
"foboots will be forming and l 

through the soil, which, v hen thc/1 ibvo 
roveral new leaver, should be 


around the baee of the plant. Pot the tubers 
much in the same manner as one would any 
bedding plant. After potting, 

elevate the plant! at (be coolest end of the 
€ lev are i i h can obtain its 

JTl share'of light but not sun. Keep the 
full ehare * ° st j ufi t moist. As the new 

6Ut j£L vuslx Z increase the quantity of 
g * r Similar ^treatment should be given 
water. d po tting, and when the 

J*s^sr■ 

Vs^v^aTtimes 1 : da^during the growing 


It should be remembered that Disas in their 
native habitat are subject to dense mists, 
etc. After an unsuitable temperature nothing 
is so inimical to the well being of this class 
of Orchids as the insects which infest and 
frequently disfigure them. Amongst these 
foes the small yellow and black tlirips are the 
most troublesome, for once these insects 
attack the plants they are not easily 
eradicated; the foliage soon becomes un¬ 
sightly, and for a long time growth is greatly 
checked. The foliage of Disas is very soft 
and tender, therefore easily injured if strong 
doses of any insecticide are U6ed. A safer 
plan is to dip the foliage into a solution of 
luke-warm, soft-soapv water, with a little of 
the XL All insecticide preparation added, 
always taking care to hold the plants down¬ 
wards, 60 that none of the solution touches 
the roots, afterwards thoroughly rinsing the 
leaves with clear, soft water. Dipping the 
plants in this solution will kill the insects 
but not their eggs, which can only be 
eradicated by sponging the foliage with the 
insecticide in a weak state. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Phaleenopsis Rimestadtiana.-I have two 
plants growing in the stove in teak baskets. The 
plants were removed into Cattleya-house when the 
flowers began to open, and the first flower began to 
spot. There is plenty of air through the day, but 
the house is closed at night. They have been kept 
on the dry side since showing flower.—E. G., Birken¬ 
head. 

[Keep the plants in the stove till all the 
flowers are open.] 

Vanda Parish!.— This, grown in Cattleya-house, 
is healthy, with good leaves. For the last two years 
it has shown a flower-spike, which has died off. * The 
flowers turned black before opening. It has plenty 
of good roots.—E. G., Birkenhead. 

[When the plant commences to push up its 
flower-spike it would be advisable to place 
it in the stove.] 

ROOM AND WINDOW. 


Sending cut flowers by post.— Every year 
the sending of flowers bv post increases, and 
every year proves that there are some people 
who have either unbounded faith in the post 
office or are content to consign flowers in 
flimsy receptacles and take the risk of their 
reaching their destination in proper condi¬ 
tion. An official at one of our busy post- 
offices once told me it was surprising how 
many frail cardboard boxes were used for 
packing flowers to be sent long distances, and 
it was not to be wondered at that accidents 
happened. The best boxes are those con¬ 
structed of light wood or tin with closely- 
fitting lids. Wooden boxes used by confec¬ 
tioners, or cigar-boxes answer very well, and 
may be purchased for a trifle. The best 
packing material is moss, and those who 
reside in the country can obtain this without 
much difficulty. Next to this, Grass or 
leaves may be used. Cotton-wool should be 
avoided, as it simply absorbs what little 
moisture there is in the stems. Packed 
fairly close together, with a sheet of tissue 
paper over them and the box tied down with 
a detachable label, flowers will generally 
travel any distance. Blossoms intended for 
transmission by poet should be cut first thing 
in the morning and placed in water and kept 
in a dark place until night. Roses, Carna¬ 
tions, and Sweet Peas travel uncommonly 
well, and come out at the journey’s end 
almost as fresh as when cut, and the same 
may be said of Pansies and a host of other 
flowers. A little trouble in the packing will 
ensure the safe arrival of blossoms and the 
thanks of the person to whom they are ad¬ 
dressed.— Townsman. 


Aspidistra failing ( Duappointed).-\on have 
either allowed the plants to become dry at the roou 
or have overwatered after repotting, ‘it is nnt w 
late to repot now. You wtfl probably tad when 
you shake out the plant, that the soil i s sour and 

X Tir 

& 8 d' y roM a11 lhe inert •*? «! 


i ns jungiisn r iower Garden and 
Grounds.”— Aew Edition, nth, revised with 
tiom of all the best plants, trees, and' shrubf^tkXr 
culture and arrawjement, illustrated on wood Cloth 
medium Svo, los. ; post free, 15s. (hi. “ Th a 
Piower Garden *’ may also be 
8 vols., half vellum, Us. net . Of all books/iulu 
from the office of Gardening Illustraikd Tt °, r 
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ROSE8. 

SOME CLIMBING SPORTS. 

Quite a number of Rose© apparently possess 
sporting proclivities, and pretty as'some of 
the more normal-growing sports are, I think 
we get the best results from a good climber 
sporting from some well-known and tried 
variety. ^ Take that beautiful Rose, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, for example. We all know 
that good as it is there is considerable diffi¬ 
culty in growing plants to any 6ize or age in 
the normal character first introduced. But 
when we oome to the climbing form we have 
extra vigour that lasts well and imparts more 
size and substance to the flower itself. It is 
the 6ame with Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
although I think the normal type in this 
instance is a little stronger. Caroline Testout 
has produced several sports, and the climb¬ 
ing form of this makes one of our best pillar 
Roses. Climbing La France and Climbing 
Lady Aehtown are very valuable additions. 
Climbing White Pet, Climbing Cramoisie 
Superieure, and Climbing Cecile Brunner are 
also useful among our ©mall-flowered Roses, 
and, fortunately, are as free and constant in 
blooming as the originals. 

Other good climbing sports are found in 
Climbing Lady Moyrn Beauclerc, Captain 
Christy, Liberty, and Papa Gontier. These 
are well worth growing. But when we come 
to Climbing Devoniensis, I’erle des Jardins, 
and Ni photos we find extra vigorous growers 
with an unfortunate tendency to tenderness, 
and not so desirable as some other climbers 
on account of this and their decided shyness 
in flowering, except it be in a few unaccount¬ 
able instances. 

The worst, form of climbing sport known to 
me is that from Captain Hayward, which i6 
a pity, for we all know how showy and 
reliable this Rose is in its normal form. I 
have no hesitation in saying the climbing 
form is utterly useless, and I have discarded 
it'long ago. An error is made in styling the 
extra strong breaks from Frau Karl Druschki 
distinct as a sport. 1 have always had plants 
growing from 8 feet to 10 feet or 12 feet under 
favourable conditions, and even the original 
plants from Germany have done the same, so 
this is not a distinct break by any means. 

There is a peculiarity among sports, the 
climbers frequently going back to the normal 
growth. Singular to note, there would seem 
no checking of this reversion with any cer¬ 
tainty, and I have found even the most care¬ 
fully-selected buds revert, and this when 
taken from the same shoot that supplied 
plants of the desired extra vigour. 

P. U. 

AMONG THE ROSES. 

After reading the notes of “ H. S.” at page 
393, I had another ciose look at Sunburst, 
of which I have many hundreds in various 
forms and stages of growth. I had already 
formed the same opinion as “ H. S.” upon the 
qualities of Sunburst, and it was now more 
than ever confirmed. I am in no way dis¬ 
paraging this Rose, but it seems a pity it 
should have been so highly lauded as a 
yellow. Not far from Sunburst was a batch 
of Miss Alice de Rothschild. I liked this 
Rose from the very first. My plants, both cut¬ 
backs and maidens, are in full flower, and 
they will make grand garden Roses. They 
are very free in growth. The large, well- 
shaped flowers of a deep, rich citron-yellow, 
about half-way between a pale and a highly- 
coloured Marechal Niel, are carried upright. 
It ha© been claimed as a good garden form of 
that popular yellow climber, and it has 
proved so up to the present. Unlike so many 
of our yellow Roses, this variety does not 
come paler with age, an unsatisfactory 
change too often found. Instead, it comes 
several degrees darker, and is a wonderful 
flower to last fresh, while it rivals Marechal 
Niel in fragrance. It has been good with me 
in all forms, and proved a capital forcer. 
Another good yellow seen better than usual 
is James Coey, sent out by the came raiser a 
year previous. It is very clear and 6\veet ; 


so, too, are Harry Kirk and Senateur Mas- 
curand, both of which open into more 
globular flowers, and are clear but quite dis¬ 
tinct yellows. The remarkably long buds of 
Lady Hillingdon are very noticeable, stand¬ 
ing boldly upright above handsome foliage. 
I had proved this Rose excellent under glass, 
but w as rather surprised to find it so good in 
the open, especially after the trying weather 
experienced. It opens freely and retains its 
long form well, but is rather deficient in num¬ 
ber of petals. I think I have mentioned Sarah 
Bernhardt in previous notes, but I must refer 
to it again. It is the most brilliant of scarlet- 
crimsons, shaded with deep purple and 
maroon-crini6on, grow ing strong enough for a 
pillar, and sweet scented. Some flowers I 
lately saw were as dark in their shadings ns 
a good Prince Camille de Rohan, although 
this is not always the case. 

On a recent examination the dwarf Polyan- 
thas were strikingly full and beautiful, not 
the least so being the flowers of some that 
were grafted during winter and early spring. 
Turned out of thumb-pots rather closely 
together, each variety showed up well in it© 
particular colour, Jessie and Mrs. Taft being 
exceptionally bright. Orleans Rose and 
Aennchen Muller are two clear rose shades, 
quite distinct from one another, and any 
other© in this section. These two are also 
remarkably clear under glass ; more so, even, 
than in the open. There were some bountiful 
flowers of Fisher Holmes, General Jacque¬ 
minot, and Xavier Olibo. Unfortunately the 
last-named is a very indifferent grower, and of 
little u4b after the maiden 6tage. Still, the 
charms of this, with Horace Vernet, Louis 
Van Houtte, Duchess of Bedford, and Alfred 
K, Williams, are so great that I am compelled 
to grow a few, although I cannot recom¬ 
mend them for general culture. The climb¬ 
ing Polyanthas and some of the earliest of 
the Hybrid Wichuraianas are beautiful with 
their healthy and shimmering foliage, back¬ 
ing up immense trusses of blossom ; and what 
a variety we now have in these sections ! 

P. U. 

TYPES OF RAMBLING ROSES. 
Recently I have come across several cases 
of confusion from the habit of calling most 
strong growers Ramblers. In mv opinion the 
true Ramblers are those of the Ayrshire, 
Boursault, and Wichuraiana sections.' These 
literally ramble, and find support of some 
kind or other where it exists ; if not, they 
ramble over the soil much the same as our 
common Blackberries when away from 
hedges or other support, gradually raising up 
a support from the older and deteriorating 
growths. Many of the climbing Polyanthas 
are also called Ramblers. The Hybrid 
Wichuraianas have been produced by cross¬ 
ing the old type from Japan with Teas and 
Noisette© chiefly, and while retaining almost 
the full vigour of long growths often 15 feet 
to 20 feet in length, they also keep the shiny 
and sub-evergreen foliage so characteristic of 
the original Wichuraiana. Dorothy Perkins 
and Hiawatha are two well-known examples 
of these, but they are increasing 60 rapidly, 
and varying so from widely different crosses, 
that one need not wonder at the difficulty 
the average amateur has in defining them in 
several cases. In addition to those men¬ 
tioned, we have quite a lot from among the 
Teas and Noisettes that are often called 
Ramblers. I allude to Gloire de Dijon, 
Reve d’Or, William Allen Richardson, Mme. 
Alfred Carrihre, Lamarque, Aimee Vibert, 
and Alister Stella Gray. Quite another class 
of Rambler is found among the Hybrid 
Briers, those known as Penzance Sweet 
Briers being of exceptionally strong growth, 
and forming stubborn hedges often 10 feet to 
15 feet high, with little or no support. If such 
as these are supported such supports should 
be substantial. Such climbing Polyanthas as 
the Crimson and Blush Ramblers' also need 
support, and if this can be of a substantial 
character very showy hedges result. The 
main use for Ramblers would seem to l>e 
upon archways and pergolas, or over the 
arbour and summer-house. They are also 
very picturesque when growing over the ends 
of old and rather unsightly outbuildings. 


Old tree-stumps, especially those of worn- $ 
out or unprofitable examples, can be put to 
no better use than as supports to these 
Rambling Roses, the proper planting of 
which has been treated upon in our issue of 
June 29th, page 411. ' J. X. U. 
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MULCHING AND EARTHING UP ROSES. 
By the time this note appears many of our 
Roses will be benefited by some form of 
mulch, all the more so should a spell of 
heat and drought 6et in. To mulch Row* 
in the rough way I have often seen certainly 
does not improve the pleasure of a visit to 
: the Rose garden. Nor can there be anv 
| reason for the objectionable resemblance to 
a dung-yard our Rose gardens are sometimes 
| converted into. All really necessary feeding 
can easily be afforded without this. Even 
the most enthusiastic exhibitor might well 
I grow hi© Roses under more pleasing condi¬ 
tion© than surrounding them with offensive 
manures, and these often in a crude stale. 
By all means cover any objectionable Jnulcb- 
j ings with a little fresh soil. Failing this. I 
would add a slight layer of Wakeley’s Hop 
manure. Thi9 is non-odorous, ami bv no 
means unsightly. It also benefits by feeding 
and keeping the surface free from too much 
j sun scorching. When the feast of Roses is 
over this ean be dug in lightly, and will be 
found a great help to stiff soils. Artificial 
dry manures may also be used to advantage 
now, and these are much better when ap 
plied just before or during showery weather, 
afterward© hoeing over the surface, and so 
mixing the manure more thoroughly with the 
I ©oil. 

Most of the earthing up will be among 
maiden dwarfs—those that are throwing their 
first Rose grow th from the buds inserted last 
season. A little old potting refuse that has 
had half a pint of superphosphate of ammonia 
and double the quantity of bone-meal mixed 
in a bushel of soil makes a capital mixture 
to place close around the base of these 
dw arfs. One good trowelful to each will b; 
i enough. Afterwards draw a little of the 
j surrounding ©oil around them and over this. 
Earthing up in this manner helps to keep 
both stoek and Rose softer at the point of 
union, and aids a more uniform swelling. 
It also forms a considerable support against 
j breaking out from the stock, and at the same 
time encourages the formation of Ro^e roots. 
I would carry out the same plan with grafted 
plants turned out from pots into the open. 
But in this instance opportunity should have 
been taken to plant deeper when first turn¬ 
ing them out, which cannot he done with 
I budded stock© worked the previous summer. 

| _J _ P. U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A Rose aport.—I have noticed a curious intt.ince 
of variation on a Penzance Brier in my garden. The 
flowers of the plant are a brilliant orange-vermilion 
in colour, but the end of one of the branches » 
covered with blossoms of a deep sulphur-yeiio*. 
though there is no mark or division between the two 
colours, and the yellow blossoms are quite as large 
and perfect as the scarlet ones. The bush » * very 
old one. Last year I moved it, and this year it ha* 
been quite a brilliant sight, and has thrown up nc? 
growths.—E. M S. 

[The variation in the Penzance Brier is 
what the gardener calls a sport, and ho® 
your description appears to he a good one. It 
may be perpetuated by budding, and if you 
have not the requisite stocks you should gets 
nurseryman or gardener to bud them for you. 
These things are ever of interest, and rome- 
times of value, and as they do not always 
reappear another year there is no time to 
loee.] 

Rose Lady Hillingdon. -Contrary to my 
former experience of this beautiful Ro«*> 
it, when replanted, has withstood the 
j remarkably well, and is now— June lvtn- 
l carrying a considerable number of blooms, h 
i© hoped that being now in a manner estab¬ 
lished this Rose may prove quite hardy, 
from the beauty of its flowers, especially wwn 
half expanded, it is a decided acquisition. 
StiU, I incline to the idea that north of the 
| Tweed, Lady Hillingdon is perhaps more 
suited for pot© than for the open, except, o. 
course, in exceptionally favoured 6pots.-~ 
| Kbt. 
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MAGNOLIA BROZZONI. 

I HirE found this a very free and beautiful 
kind. We have tried'ifc as buds in tbe house, 
and thev have opened well, and looked very 
beautiful- I got the nlant from Mr. K. 
Wozelenburg, Hazerswode, near Leiden, and 
be tells me that he bought it in France some 
fifteen years ago. and that it is probably a 
seedling form of Magnolia conspicua or a 
hybrid between this and 6ome other kind. 
It may be one of the Italian forms, as the 
plant is raised so freely in Italy; but, in 
any cii'C, it is a good garden variety, and, 

I tbiuk, one of great merit. W. 

THE MOCK ORANGES. 

It j$ fortunate that, with the introduction 
of the newer varieties of the Philadelphia 


and these do not bloom till the flowers of 
P. grandiflorus have passed over, conse¬ 
quently, the blossoming of the Mock 
Oranges is, with their aid, spread over a 
period of some seven to eight weeks, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the season. Several of 
the hybrids referred to have the advantage 
of being dwarf-habited, and arc, therefore, 
more suitable for gardens of small area than 
| are the more vigorous and commoner varie¬ 
ties. Some of them have double flowers, 
which are extremely useful and lasting for 
house decoration. A. W. 

Hydrangeas. —Within tbe last few years 
we have had numerous additions to the 
Hydrangeas previously met with in our 
gardens. China has proved to be fairly pro¬ 
lific in the members of this genus, and several 
have been introduced tiierefrom. Some of 
these appear likely to be more of botanical 
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garden varieties of comparatively recent 
introduction. The variety Thomas Hogg, 
which, as a white-flowered Hydrangea, has 
held its own for fully a generation, has now 
been, to a great extent, superseded by MLle. 
Emile Mouilliere, a variety of free, bold 
growth, and bearing huge heads of blossoms. 
It has already become a favourite market 
plant. A variety sent out about the same 
time by MM. Leinoine et Fils, of Nancy, 
under the name of Ornement, has also white 
flowers, which are curiously toothed around 
the edges. This feature was very prominent 
in some of the new varieties shown by 
French raisers at the International. There 
was a great similarity among them, but the 
following struck me as very good:—Direc- 
teur V r nillermet, deep pink, much serrated ; 
Ronsard, pink, white centre, regularly 
toothed ; Lilie Moulliere, rich deep rose, 
light centre; La Perle, white, much ser- 
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Flowers oj Magnolia Brozzoni. 


*ke blooming period of this 
.ui/ tfu l-flowering shrub has been consider¬ 
ed n'LJi 0n ® e< *' Formerly the varieties 
vuloar u re ^ r€sent ^ * n g ai *dens were P. 
Tl»f * lS> i' corona rius, and P. grandiflorus. 

former have passed out of flower, 
x f..u ; 8 ran djflorus is yet in bud, but given 
ml) u * s bright sunshine the flowers 
, en e *pand, for a time make a glorious 
a,, A r€n< fer the air in their proximity 
1 : 1 . *w WI *k perfume which is so much 
iKrr>J la ° f O ran ge-blossom. This last- 
all ir &n . et ^ 40 m y m ind, the best of 
] , . . e Mock Oranges for garden decoration, 
onlv 1 J8 * * , 8UC ^ a r °hust nature that it is 
c«n il ,r * or Panting where ample space 
»lvi k a hnvved it to develop properly. It 
than if 8 ad v ant age of blossoming later 

* . • eoronarius. To succeed it we have 

°nes hybrids, of which I have several, ; 


than horticultural interest, but in many cases 
i this has yet to be proved. A very striking 
one is H. Sargenteana, which was given an 
1 award of merit at the International. This 
has huge hairy leaves and stems, while the 
flower-lie ads, though broad, have but a few 
! of the large sterile blooms which form the 
showiest feature of the inflorescence. Beside 
this a variety of the North American 
Hydrangea arborescens has, under the name 
of grandiflora. been sent to us within the 
last few years. Its flower-heads are com¬ 
posed almost entirely of white sterile blooms, 
and the general effect is much like that of 
the Guelder Rose. This Hydrangea is 
already grown in considerable numbers. 
Beside these, some of the continental raisers 
have of late devoted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to H. Hortensia ahd its several forms, 
so that there is now quite a long list of 
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j rated; President Fallieres, huge heads of 
deep-pink flowers; and La France, white. 
Blue Hydrangeas were also much in evidence 
at Chelsea, but the colour is produced by 
artificial means in watering or otherwise 
| applying different chemicals, the composi¬ 
tion of which is kept a secret by those who 
make a speciality in the production of blue 
I Hydrangeas. Of forms with variegated 
loaves, the most recent is nivalis, with a large 
creamy blotch in the centre of the leaf, but 
it is very liable to revert to the green-leaved 
type.—X. 

Two good Mock Oranges.— At the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, on June 18th, Messrs. Veitch, 
of Chelsea, exhibited a very interesting series 
of Mock Oranges raised by MM. Lemoine et 
Fils, Nancy, France. Two of them were 
given awards of merit by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee—namely, Bouquet * Blanc, • a compact 
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yet gracefully-habited shrub, whose arching 
shoots are thickly furnished with semi-double 
flowers of the purest white. The other, Voie 
laetee, has large white flowers with con¬ 
spicuous yellow stamens. All the Mock 
Oranges honoured by the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society within 
the last twenty years have been raised at 
Nancy. These Mock Oranges, which inherit 
the dwarf character of Ptiiladelphus micro- 
phyllus to a greater or le^s extent, are all 
exceedingly useful for small gardens, as they * 
do not take up much room and the flowers I 
have not the heavy fragrance of the Euro- i 
pean species — 1*. coronarius. The Mock 
Oranges also bloom at a time when the bulk 
of flowering shrubs is past.- K. R. W. 

Spiraea canescens.— Spirrna canescens of 
Don is more frequently met with in gnrden 6 
as 8 . flagelliformis or S. flagellaris. but it has 
so many synonyms that it is rather difficult 
to include them all, and in writing of it now 
I am using the name 8 . canescens, the one 
adopted in the “ Kew Hand List.” It is one 
of the prettiest of the many shrubby 
Kpirmas, and, when established, is free- 
flowering and very beautiful in Jur.e and 
July. It is of slender, twiggy habit, growing 
eventually to a height of 6 feet or more, and 
giving a mass of its slender branches well 
laden with flat corymbs of white flowers. It 
is very easy to grow, and is perfectly hardy, 
apparently flowering even more freely in a 
poor dry soil, and with full exposure, than 
when in a richer compost and a more 
sheltered place.— 8 . A. 

Pruning Lilac (A/. E C. S.).-Thc best time to 
prune the Lilac is immediately after flowering. L ines 
give the finest blooms on the well ripened wood of the j 
previous year. Cot out all the thin and weak wood. | 
and so enrournge a strong and vigorous growth. If 
the branches are very crowded you may remove two or 
three, this assisting these left to perfect their flown- 
buds. Cut awav all the suckers if there are any. amt 
if you think the soil is exhausted, then give some 
good doses of weak liquid-manure during the summer, 
doing this after a heavy rain or after you have given 
a good watering. Do not on any account give the 
manure-water when the soil is dry. 

Cork bark. -Occasionally 500 lb. of cork bark are 
taken from a single tree in Spaiu. “Cork wood” is 
first harvested when the tree lias a circumference of 
about 1C inches, and thereafter regularly cury n ne 
or ten years throughout the life of the tree. The 
best hark, commercially speaking, is produced when 
the Cork-tree is fifty to one hundred years old. In¬ 
stead of injuring the tree, stripping the hark seems 
to add impetus to the growth ol a. new coat. 

Water In the garden.— It is a great mis 
take to only give driblets of water, more 
especially during the prevalence of hot sun 
and the accompanying drought. These 
driblets, no doubt, encourage surface roots, 
but directly they cease almost irreparable 
injury is done through the sudden and com¬ 
plete" drying up of such tender rootlets. 
Roses and climbers generally are often very 
dry at the roots, both by reason of the great 
amount of moisture such strong growers re¬ 
quire and from the fact that they are more 
often than not upon extra well drained sues. 
Added to this is the absorption of the wall 
jtrelf, also the protection from rain. Many 
of our climbers do not receive enough w ater, 
and would benefit if growers would bear in 
mind the positions and conditions under 
which they are often grown. Then we have 
such strong growers as Dahlias, Del¬ 
phiniums, Michaelmas Daisies, Ilarpaliums, 
Phloxes, and many more that will occur to 
readers, all of which would welcome an 
occasional soaking, more so if this could con¬ 
sist of weak liquid-manure. We are, I fear, 
far too prone to leave many of these grand 
old favourites to take their chance, no 
matter the season. In many cases, too, old- 
established plants are left from year to year 
without any extra attention. In most cases 
these gradually deteriorate. In addition to 
plenty of water they should have liquid- 
manure, which they will certainly repay one 
for. Much advantage is gained by slightly 
moving the surface soil as soon as the 
ground will allow after watering, and so 
avoiding the caking that so frequently takes 

plof'ffc.—p. U. 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Judex to Volume XXX111. of Gakdeninq Illus¬ 
trated is nou> ready (price 3d., post free 3 \d). The 
Bind!ay Case for the same volume is also available (price 
Id &#., by post lc. 9 d.). The Index and Holding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
17, Furnical Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 

1 fie price of the Index and Binding Case is 2f., ;>o«t free. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

RED SPIDER ON VINES. 

(Reply to G. Mills.) 

This is a troublesome insect, and difficult to 
deal w ith once it gains a foot ing. I is 
presence in a vinery is indicated by the 
leaves assuming a reddish-brown appearance, 
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may be applied the more readily. The houee 
will soon begin to fill with fumes, and by the 
time the painting of the pipes has been con¬ 
cluded the heat should be 6 but off. Early 
next morning, say 5.30, put on a chink of air, 
so that the fumes, if any remain, may escape, 
and wash off the sulphur from the pipes. 
Another method, and one that finds favour 
with many, is to close the house early enough 
on some fine day so thaf a temperature of 


which condition is brought about through the 1 95 degs. is reached, and then give every 


insects extracting the juices. If Vine leaves p ar ticle of foliage a thorough washing with 
become affected to any great extent with rod- c i €an water, forcibly applied with a garden 
spider they are unable to perform their en g I1€# This is generally repeated two or 
proper functions, and the health of the Vine days in succession, and is invariably 

Incomes impaired. 80 far as the current effective. A great deal, however, depends on 
season is concerned the effects of such a q 1c wa t €r , as unless soft water can be had, 
visitation are generally visible in the bad or ^j la ^ w hich is in general use is free from 
colouring and finish of the Grapes, particu- ]j m€ or 0 tlier deposits, it is best left alone, 
larlv black ones, which seldom get beyond a otherwise the fruit will be spotted and 
reddish, or foxy colour, as it is generally spoiled as far as appearance is concerned, 
termed, and ofltimes the berries do not swell 
to their proper size. 

Red spider is generally more prevalent on NOTES AND REPLIES. 

light and gravelly soils than on those of an _ Aanarain.-beatla.- Please Ml me tint 


effective. A great deal, however, depends on 
the water, as unless soft water can be had, 
or that which is in general use is free from 
lime or other deposits, it is best left alone, 
otherwise the fruit will be spotted and 
spoiled as far as appearance is concerned. 
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ngni. ami graven* 1 an on uhk« an The Asparagus-beetle.- Please tell me what 

opposite character, and those having such a , an U> done to an Asparagus-bed which lias bwn 


class of soil to deal w ith should ever be on suddenly attacked with these in;ccts and which a 
the alert to detect its presence in case it l°° ki * l g V€r J bad?— Minster. 
should put in an appearance. It is also more [Your Asparagus is attacked by the grubs 
liable to appear in earlv and second earlv of the “Asparagus beetle,” unfortunately a 
vineries than in the nudeeason and late very common pest. As we presume you have 
houses, particularly in cold, ungenial springs, finished cutting for the season, you 6 hould 
w hen a great deal of fire heat has to be used, spray the “ grass ” with a solution of paraffin 
On light and gravelly soils the insect often emulsion or Paris-green. The stems that are 
finds its way into a vinery from the outside worst attacked may be cut away altogether 
in hot, dry summers, and when such is the Mid burnt. Dusting the plants while wet 
case it is a good plan to use the hose every with dew with finely-powdered lime is very 
day on the footpaths and other dry surfaces useful. There is more than oue brood of this 
surrounding the vinery. Crcepeis, such as insect in the course of the season, so that it is 
Ivy, growing on walls adjacent to or on the most advisable to destroy the first brood as 
outer back wall of a vinery, are oLen completely as possible. As soon as the 
responsible for red spider gaining a lodg- ' Asparagus begins to show above ground next 


5 the vinery. Crcepeis, such as insect in the course of the senson, eo that it is 
g on walls adjacent to or on the most advisable to destroy the first brood as 
; wall of a vinery, are often completely as possible. As soon as the 
for red spider gaining a lodg- ' Asparagus begins to show above ground next 
tlier fruitful source of red-spider spring keep a sharp look out for the beetles, 


attacking Vinca is neglecting to maintain an 
internal moist atmosphere right up to the 
colouring stage by paying regular attention 
to (lie damping of floors, borders, and all 
other surfaces liable to dry up quickly, the 
syringing of back walls as far up as i 6 cafe, 
the keeping of the steaming troughs regularly 


and kill them if possible before they have 
laid their eggs. Their markings are very 
peculiar, so that if you have once seen one 
you can never mistake any other beetle for 
it. Each is about one-fourth of an inch in 
length, the head and legs arc bluish-black, 
and the fore body reddish-brown in colour. 


charged with water, and, last, seeing that in- The wing cases are yellow, and when closed 
.side borders never feel the want of moisture, there i 6 a central bluish-black longitudinal 
Outside borders seldom require watering band between this and the outside edge of the 
before May, but after then they should also w ing-cases. There are three bluish-black spots 
be watered whenever they require it. One °n each wing-case—one nenr the shoulder, 
other way of setting up an attack is by intro- another near the tip, and the third midway 
ducing plants infested with this insect, &o between the two. The beetles may be found 
that if necessary to take plants into a vinery on the plants all the summer. Some survive the 
sec that they are clear of spider, and all w inter, probably sheltering themselves in the 
other insects, too, for the matter of that. soil.] 

Remedies. As lias already been stated, Insects on Rose-bush.- 1 am sending yoo a 
the presence of red-spider is generally in- small box containing leaves from a pink R.iwh)tr 
cheated by the leaves turning colour. The R ™' .?° vere * with a black grub. Can you tell w 
ovr^rmn^l , , 77 what it is, nnd what should be the treatment? Alter 

experienced eye detects its presence before it quite a pood early start, all the leaves have fallen it 
ha« had time to work such an amount of mis- the bottom (it Is a pillar Rose), and it now looks 
chief, but, unfortunately, many are not aware miserable.—E. L. M. 

that they have it until a considerable amount [The “black insects” sent oil the Rose- 
of damage has been done. If taken in hand bushes are the pupae of the ladybird, and are 
as soon as detected it may he quickly killed certainly not harmful or the cause of the 
tJT by sponging every affected leaf with a colu- damage to the bushes of which you complain, 
tion ofXL All insecticide. This is a tedious The ladybird grubs, and perfect beetles, too, 


what it is, and what should be the treatment? After 
quite n pood early start, all the leaves have fallen at 
the bottom (it is a pillar Rose), and it now looks 
moat miserable.—E. L. M. 

[The “black insects” 6 ent oil the Rose- 
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business, but most effectual if persevered feed upon green-flies, and are among the best 
with. A good syringing with clean, Boft friends the gardener has. Probably your 
water should follow the sponging, and avoid Rose-tree has fallen a prey to mildew, or it 
wetting the bunches more than is necessary, may be that dryness at the roots is the cause 
When the foliage is badly affected, and of the falling of the leaves.] 

sponging as a means of eradicating the pest_—_ 

out of the question, the more drastic method . „ . , . ... riin , 

of killing either bv an application of dry A fl< > wer express. -A train jbicbWM 

sulphur or sulphurous fumes must bi ererv <lav in the year bet«een Toulo» *na 
adopted. The dry sulphur should be applied Pm.s is known as the node d«fc 
by means of a pair of bellows (such as is used tb « eut-flower emr«s This tn( m' ■ 
for sulphuring Chrysanthemums with) to the l' 011 ","* but cu . 1 P The 

undersides of the leaves, taking care not to ^\ rd , ?H Z *£. lZ\ C.raations 
let any more fall on the bunches than can be n f°A, titL. Tfnd 'a. Roman Hvac ntlie of 
avoided. This may be washed off with clean. o,houlc.indC««ui^nn« on A* 

it i t s'then’fo n und e H OU t rSe °' * iVl f" d '* flower stands of Paris in eighteen hours to® 

11 . f t , h€n foun d that some of the insects are t i ie tirm , thev wer€ cr owina on the shore* 

still alive, repeat the sulphuring and wash off of t j, e Mediterranean A good many are 
as before. To create sulphurous fumes, the ^d also to Se cities of Germany an 
pipes should be heated to such an extent Belgium, and even as far as Vienna And St- 
after 6 p.ra. that the bare hand cannot be Petersburg The packages are handled J 

heU on them, but do not actually boil the a special train crew that-sorts them onN^ 

water. When sufficiently hot, paint or smear mail matter. The speed a-t which this | 
the pipes with sulphur which has been mixed flower express ” runs is greater than a 
with some water and a little soft-soap, that it any other ilrwir ill Europe. 

UNIVERSITY 


A flower express. —A train which rims 
every day in the year between Toulon and 
Paris is known as the “rapide des fleurs - 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


«£i^ _ 

JyJJJ' habranthus pratensis. 

rat*,,' As recently this plant has been under a good 
,iW,' ^al of discussion as to its hardiness in our 
fr- Djrdeoe, I should like to give my experiences 
i±r with this beautiful Cmiian bulbous plant. I 
know of several gardens in this neighbour- 
-rV hood where the Habranthus flourishes, and 
W T here I have been very successful in growing 
, ^ * jt. it was introduced into this country in 


against wind frosts should these occur. No 
other protection whatever is given. The 
bulbs are allowed to remain two years, 
when they are Lifted and divided as soon as 
the foliage has ripened, which is usually 
about July, the small bulbs being grown on 
to flowering size by themselves. The soil 
here is a sandy loam, and the beds have a 
good quantity of leaf-mould dug in when 
being prepared, in the same manner as for 
Daffodil culture. We are situated 6ix miles 
from the east coast of Norfolk, and this year 


1 ^ 40 , and it seems 6irange that 6uch a fine have Habranthus growing in 6outh, south- 
plant should be neglected and comparatively east, and east borders. In the case of our 1 


GROWING SWEET PEAS. 

[Prize Competition.] 

Not having any glass, I secured some old 
window-sashes ana glass doors, and sowed 
my Sweet Peas early in January in 5 -inch 
pots, four seeds in a pot. After this, I set 
about looking for land, and eventually rented 
a suitable spot, which enabled me to grow 
two rows, each about 60 feet long. Unfortu¬ 
nately, when I got down 2 feet I had clay 
to deal with, and not only this but largo 
quantities of water. Perseverance, however, 
succeeded, and my trenches being 3 feet deep, 
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Growing plant of Magnolia Brozzoni. (See page 429.) 


of „J h€ t r<*nt time. The original bulbs 
t 0 m,. f jF® in these gardens were given 
of Ai/iK ran ^ a ^ €r ^ the late Rev. Nelson, 
the 60me f° rt y years ago, and 

Plant eatmeat as advised by him was to 
12 in„iJ n warm position * 10 inches or 

hen* ic ** e€ P’ treatment as practised 
The K 0 ,( afiim ple nature, and is as follows : 
<WnuT S v ar 1 Panted in September in 
btilLk^ k° r< k rs in rows 1 foot apart, the 
1 j 5 P ac€( * 0 inches apart in the 

Quii . 4 inches deep, which I find is 

of , enfc * * D autumn a top-dressing 

4 - ,^ ea hsoil, to a depth of about I 

cues, la given a<J a slight protection • 


s a slight protection * Wcstwic) 
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largest border I may say it is in front of a 
south-east wall, which is 5 feet high and 
planted with Pear-trees. The border, which 
starts 4 feet from the wall and is 12 feet 
wide, contains a large number of bulbs, the 
flower-stems being 2 feet high and carrying 
five to nine blooms, seven being quite com¬ 
mon. The plants are very healthy and 
strong and made leaves 2 feet in length, and 
this spring withstood frosts of 19 dees., 
°0 degs and 22 degs. on successive nights 
without injury. In May there were over 800 
spikes of bloom of a brilliant scarlet, making 
ablaze of colour. E. G. Davison. 

\ck Gardens , Norwich , A or folk. 


I started filling in the same with some very 
rough stable-manure in the bottom. Hav¬ 
ing obtained some fresh loam, a few loads of 
manure, leaf-mould, and road-sweepings, I 
completed filling in in layers, with a 
sprinkling of bone-meal and Clay’s fertiliser. 
The trenches were finished by the middle of 
February. Superphosphate of lime was 
sprinkled on the surface, and forked in a 
month before planting, which took place 
about the first week in April. I found the 
placing of black cotton along and across the 
rows far more effective than -J-inch wire- 
netting, as the birds would sit Upon the 
netting and peck off the tope of the plants. 
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while the row with the cotton remained in¬ 
tact. This article would not be complete if 
I did not refer to the staking of the plants. 
I believe there is nothing to beat Hazel- 
sticks. I secured twenty bundles of these, 
12 feet long, driving stakes each end and 
along the rows and tying the sticks to wire. 
Special attention was given to the syringing 
of the plants in the evenings. Horse-manure 
(five parts) and soot (one part) were placed 
in a sack and deposited in a 40-gallon tub. 
From this good material for watering was 
obtained, which was used when the plants 
were 4 feet or 5 feet High, and occasionally 
superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia 
were given. F. Gkekn. 

The Beeches, Swaythling Lawn , 
Southampton. 

EXHIBITING TUFTED PANSIES. 
The display of Tufted Pansies at the recent 
International Exhibition fell far short of ex¬ 
pectations. Doubtless, the drought of 1911 
was, in a certain measure, responsible, ns 
cuttings were difficult to obtain, and when 
obtained not of the best- sort. Towards the 
close of the exhibition the plants presented 
a sorry sight. This is the more to be re¬ 
gretted when it is considered how many 
visitors inspecting the exhibits of Tufted 
Pansies would go away with entirely 
erroneous views of their value. Generally 
speaking, the plants appeared to have been 
lifted but a short time before the show, and 
had never really settled down in position, 
while the great heat which prevailed further 
demoralised them. A little forethought on 
the part of exhibitors might, I think, have 
resulted in Tufted Pansies being a feature of 
the exhibition, and have given an impetus 
to their cultivation, which, when all is said 
and done, is not of an exacting nature. 

Having to make a bright and temporary 
display in a situation not very well adapted 
for such a purpose during the Whitsun 
period, I, after repeated experiments, have 
found nothing to equal Tufted Pansies ; and 
it appears to me that the method adopted 
would be eminently suitable to the needs of 
those who grow those plants for exhihiton. 
I claim no originality in the malter, hut I 
have never seen it followed in any other 
case. Briefly, it is as follows:—In late Sep¬ 
tember or early October, the cuttings are in¬ 
serted in a cold-frame, and kept moist until 
they are rooted. Thereafter they receive no 
water throughout the winter, nor are they 
protected in any way, excepting in unusu¬ 
ally severe weather. When the days begin 
to lengthen in February, they are regularly 
looked over, and water is given as may be 
required. About the third week in March 
a Celery trench. 3 feet wide, is opened, and 
a good layer of rich manure is forked in, 
and from 3 inches to 4 inches of light, rich 
soil placed on the top. Boxes which will fit 
into the trench are ready to hand ; and into 
these the plants of Tufted Pansies are placed 
4 inches apart eaeh way. These boxes are 
made with sparred bottoms, and of a con¬ 
venient length, and 5 inches in depth. They 
are not crocked or mossed in any way; in¬ 
stead, a layer of well-rotted manure is put 
in the bottom, and the boxes filled with rich 
soil. When filled with plants they are 
placed in the trench, and to prevent the 
bottoms coming into contact with the soil 
email cubes are placed at each corner, which 
bear the boxes just clear of the trench- 
bottom. In a short time growth is luxuriant, 
and the natural rainfall, as a rule, is suffi¬ 
cient for their needs. The blooms are kept 
regularly picked off until the end of April, 
and bv this time the roots have penetrated 
to the bottoms of the boxes and taken hold 
of the soil in the trench. By the time they 
are needed, the plants are massive and 
robust, with healthy foliage, and full of 
bloom. When taken from the trench, the 
check is so slight as to be scarcely notice¬ 
able, although the boxes are kept in a shady 
place for a few days, and, if turned out, the 
!>lants are like a' turf. As, however, the 
boxes are mode to fit certain positions, this 
is seldom done, and they fulfil their pur¬ 
pose in a marked degree. After their period 
of usefulness is over they are broken up and 
planted for the purpose of providing cuttings 


for the succeeding year, w hich I have never flower of any species but a monstrosity also! 
found them fail to do. L. Peloria has pretty spikes of yellow flowers 

It appears to me that this or a similar hut with five spurs on each, instead of the 
method would give much more satisfaction usual single one. It is very easy to grow, 
to those who exhibit groups of Tufted but seems to affect a dry and rather stony 
Pansies than the customary method, and, place. I have seen the common L. vulgaris 
being so thickly and finely rooted, they can growing in the shingle of the sea coast, and 
easily be tran.-Jerred from small boxes to I think it does as well there as anywhere, 
those of the necessary size, and that without so I am keeping Linaria Peloria in &tony 
any danger of checking the plants, and with- soil, where it i6 happy. 

[ out any danger of the plants or blooms Linaria ruRPUREA.— Among the plants I 
deteriorating for a considerable time. At should advise other amateurs to avoid is 
any rate, I offer the suggestion for the con- Linaria purpurea, which has but little to re- 
sideration of those interested ; and I 6end a commend it, and has a vile spreading habit 

sample of my favourite, Maggie Mott, grown which should secure its exclusion from the 

in Lilies manner for the editor’s inspection. garden, especially one with light soil, and, 

K. Brioht. more particularly, from the rock garden. A 

[Judging from the results as seen in the would-be generous friend sent me 6onw 
plants sent, the plan evidently answers well. P’ an te, and as I was told that it was an 
The plants were strong and vigorous, the ^asy plant for a roek garden or a border, 
flowers of tine size and excellent in colour. a ebare of the plants was given to each par^ 
The plan is well worth a trial bv those who " , re?ult that the rock garden has had 
contemplate exhibiting Tufted Pansies as to be overhauled more than once to try to get 
growing, the only true way of forming any n “ , , » , an( * in a , .P°° r border it has 

idea as to their value in the garden.—E d.1 1 wandered about, Making surtenam* i»d 

_ apparently finding it. It seeds plentifully, 

and also runs at the roots, reminding me of 
AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. another “old man of the 6ea” in the shape 
Bearded Irises. — Many amateurs are of Linaria repens alba. As for the latter, all 
greatly puzzled to know the differences the glowing descriptions in catalogue* of 
among what we broadly call the “Flag “ Lily of the Valley-like 6pikes of lovely little 
Irises.” We have had an idea that all white flowers ” fail to tempt me now. I had 
these Irises without a bulb are moisture- it once, and, like Edgar Allen Poe’s raven, I 
lovers, and we sometimes make a big blunder sa y “ Nevermore.” 

in planting them because of this. 1 eupjwse Lithospermum PROSTRATPM.-This lias 
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this is because wo see the common yellow been charming here for some time, and lodn 
Flag Iris grow ing in and by the sfde of as if it would be delightful for a long while 
streams. In consequence, too many of us to come. I have it planted on a little rockery 
have planted the Irises, often called German which faces west, and in a soil without any 
Irises, in places which are very bad for them, lime in it, and there it is undoubtedly 
They may live, hut they do not flower well, thriving so well that one is inclined to wonder 
and we thus rnis6 most of their beauty. A why so many people cannot grow it properly, 
friend of mine lias been dinning into my ears At first it made very little progress, and I 
for a long time that these plants generally was concluding that it was going to be i 
like plenty of sun and a dry place, and he failure when it became much livelier looking, 
persuaded me to adopt his plan and to plant and this year I am satisfied that it is quite 
a clump on a mound fully oj>en to the sun. happy with me. I have it in plenty of 6*oties. 
I did this, and this season have been some loam, and some sand, and in planting it 
delighted with a feast of flowers on a clump I made the soil about it pretty firm, 
which never bloomed in a shady and moist An Amateur of Habdy Flowers. 

place. Now, the point I want to find out is- 

if all the Irises of this class do like a sunny NOTES AND REPLIES. 

and dry place. The aforesaid friend says m i have 

that practically all the Flag Irises with little S.’RTtSftJ S*. 

‘ beards ” on the flowers do, and that most of slightly damp and partly-shaded situation. No* tw 
those w ithout this beard like 6ome moisture, leaves look healthy and strong, but during 
This beard is easily seen at the top of the JliVgi'w them'MgTmlniA 
tails. I am told that tins is an almost in- tect from wind durinR winter? The blossoms in 
variable rule, but that the common “ Ger- poor and very late.— M. Boger. 
man,” or blue Flag Iris, will 6tand more [The withering of the leaves and the poor- 
shade than most of the other bearded ones, ness of flowers are an indication of root In- 
I suppose the need for full sun will depend activity, this being caused in all probability 
largely ujK»n the amount of sunshine in each by the’uneongenial conditions of the coil ami 
district, but I think the question is well the Grass. In such places these plants never 
deserving of our thought and study. long remain strong, and never put on their 

Cushion Irises.—I have seen some of best form unless the position lias been 
these wonderful flowers, and though I am specially prepared. Were you in September 
told that they are very troublesome to grow, next to lift and freely divide the plants, re- 

I aru alw ays hoping that I may hear from planting them in soil prepared to a depth of 

someone who has been really successful with at least 2A feet, with good drainage, it » 
them, and who can grow them without any highly probable a better result would 
class at any season. This may he only the ensue Of course, it is just possible that you 
foohsh idea of a beginner, and may he have an inferior variety, which no amount of 

simply hopmg against hope, but I cannot cultivating could make" good. Winter m* 
help thinking that these wonderful flower* do not uf f uaUy harm th | t 0 j ittg e no much * 
may yet accommodate themselves to our d ^ f -y h At t he «une time . 
gardens. My experienced friends are in- ition KouU bn beet.] 

chned to smile at my enthusiasm. A friend 6 3 ^ . . . Ii(ed if 

who hails from across the Tweed tells me 

that I must trv for myself, and says that in . A f ew inc | lcs below the flower when m full 
his country they have a saying that every and hang down. I enclose some specimen!. TS* 
one “must dree her or his ain weird,” happens every year.—F ae-me-weu, Aberdeen, 
which he tells me may he translated broadly grUa-M'»"* ‘g 

to mean that everybody must try for herself has pone down with it. and others remain quw 
or himself. Yet how many of us have been upriplit and healthy. What should I do to cure o> 
helped bv the experience of others. st °P the disease?- Nairn. . , 

Linaria Peloria.-I have been much in- l w « are °P ini <> u tl! “ t ‘J* Tf,jL,! h 
terested in growing and flowering a queer, !° an attack of a fungoid charact » e 
yet pretty, variety of the common Toadflax investigations to this end have not co 
(Linaria vulgaris), called L. vulgaris Peloria. this view. At the outset it may be 
I daresay I shall be told that it is “a injury from frost or bail, either of ^ 

monstrosity,” and that it is “very bad might afford opportunity for the spores oi* 

taste” of me to say that I like this flower, fungus to vegeiate. The failing w 
It mav be true that this Toadflax is uncon- frequent when the plants are grown umc 
ventional—a thing which no self-respecting glass, where damp might probably prove 
flower should be, according to some canons of be a predisposing cause. Among plants i 
taste. Yet double, flowers, w r hich are the open border it is much less frequent r 
“ monstrosities,” are affected by some of however, you bave any more example l 011 
these critics. What is an enormously b : g might se'n^ a packed in Mess in » hn c*r 
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slightly screened position would be best.] 
Pyrethrums failing.-I will be much obMJ 

you can tell me why my Pyrethrums become 
a few inches below the flower when in full biw 


these critics. What 
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cardboard box, so aa to reach us in a quite 
fresh condition.] 

Ouriiia coccinea.-Will some experienced fellow- 
rardener tell me how to flower Ourisia coccinea? It 
rowi well in mv rock garden (North Riding. Yorks) 
planted at the water edge, some in partial shade, 
Kmt in full suu, but it bears very few blooms.— 
DCTROMA. 

[This lovely plant delights in a fairly moist 
eoiland full sun, though I have known it to 
succeed, making a le 6 e growth and a more 
abundant flowering, in soil comparatively dry. 
Its rhizomes should never be buried in the 
soil, but practically on a level therewith, 
while the extending parts, which are those 
which carry the flowers, should be in touch 
with rock or a very hard surface. Later on — 
end of August or mid-September—break up 
the plants freely and replant, placing the 
points of the rhizomes against rocks. We got 


worth growing, and certainly worth waiting 
for, and prefers a deep, rich, sandy loam and 
a fair amount of moisture during summer.] 


NARCISSUS II. C. BOWLES. 

One of the best of the new types of Daffodils 
is that which is known, in technical garden 
language, as the Giant Leedsi. They may 
be described to non-Daffodil people as white 
or very nearly like Sir Watkin, and they 
occupy an analagous place with regard to the 
old Leedsi forms Minnie Ilume and Mrs. 
Langtry that the above-named Sir Watkin 
does to Autocrat and Frank Miles. The 
oldest and best known of this new section 
is probably White Queen, an excellent show 
table variety, but rather too short in the stem 
to be of high decorative value in the garden. 
This is now being remedied by the introduc- 



Namssus H. C. Boivles. From a photograph in Mr. E. A. Baivlcs' 
garden at Myddelton House y Waltham Cross. 


cultural wrinkle thirty-five 
plant iif. gro ' v ’ ln 8 specimens of the 
r bizom € « P in i no . tl , n 8 that onl y thos « new 
gave any lowers.] th ° 6id<?s of the P° te 

m *y expect* ?■“ J0U tel1 1110 when I 

f°oe plant, i Mfolius to flower? I had 

& but tta5 jf o.|iS rl, V Jhey are now 1 foot 
doe* itreauirp ‘ g . n , bloora - What treat- 
A a -. Caiciton. qutre » 41111 13 11 worth growing?— 

"r* 11 5 ;° U mi sht with 
«>« or ei'i obtah * in 

^me establishes 8 th ^ plant tak<?s tim « to 
6 t *ge. Meanwhn^ a *u d r€acb the blooming 
^tornameUtal fnl- th€ i pl ^ fc ia one of thc 
P^ing on th£ 6 , ub j e cts, and worth 

fpeciaiiy.p r€ P°j n ,t alone. Grown in a 
lll « lawn, where V€r y e ff €C tive on 

toa ? **ch to 6 Lt he COur8<5 of y* a », ^ 
10 t> feet across. The plants well 

Digitized by ^tQ( 


tion of varieties with equally good-shaped 
flowers on longer stems. One of the very best 
is The Fawn, another good one is Thora, 
while a third is II. C. Bowles, the subject 
of the illustration. It is taken from a clump 
in Mr. E. A. Bowles’ garden at Myddelton 
House, Waltham Cross. It is a" superb 
bloom, and equal to the best for showing, 
while its fine, bold effect in a border is 
well brought out in the illustration. It is a 
late-flowering variety, with petals of much 
substance and well overlapping. It has a 
rather uncommon-shaped trumpet or cup, 
inasmuch as it is narrower at the base in 
proportion to its top than is the case in the 
majority of Giant Leedsi forms. This, too, 
can be seen in the picture, and readers will 
probably agree that it adds to its beauty 
and gives it a lighter look than it otherwise 
would have had. In constitution the plant is 
all tfca-t can be desired. Visitor. 
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Tufted Pansies. -There is no better way 
of treating these hardy plants that have 
flowered all the summer than by hard cutting 
of all their flowering stems at the end of 
August and placing a mulch of fine sandy soil 
about the stools. In a few weeks thick 
clumps of young shoots are found, very many 
of which are rooted. If these plants be, when 
the beds are prepared for the spring display, 
lifted, divided into several, and replanted 
rather deeper than before, they give the 
earliest flowers in the spring, and make a 
fine 6 how for a long time. If, however, a few 
of the clumps be broken up, each rooted shoot 
being singled out and dibbled into a frame, in 
good soil, for the winter, they make fine, 
robust plants to put out in May for a long 
summer-blooming season. I notice one cor¬ 
respondent complains of his Pansies dying off. 
That was a trouble to which I founa plants 
very subject many years ago, but always 
limited to spring-planted young ones, and not 
to those which had wintered out in the open 
ground. It was a mysterious complaint, 
always showing itself in the root stem just 
beneath the surface. It largely compelled me 
to rely on autumn-planted ones rather than 
spring planted. But I think it was a trouble 
restricted to rather stiff soils.—A. D. 

Dahlia Clare of the Carden.— Present-day 
enthusiasts in Dahlia culture sometimes 
wonder at the affection displayed by some of 
the older school for the old Glare of the 
Garden. Certainly, from their point of 
view, it has nothing to recommend it, but 
for massing it is one of the best. From the 
vivid scarlet of its small and neat blooms it 
rightly merits its name of Glare of the 
Garden, while the flowers are effectively dis¬ 
played on their erect and rigid stems, not, 
as is often the case in more fashionable 
types, almost hidden by foliage and with a 
tendency to top-heaviness. This fine old 
Dahlia is more adapted for cutting than 
almost any other of this popular flower. It 
does not grow to an excessive height, and 
can be cut in long sprays bearing a goodly 
number of blooms. Altogether, it is worthy 
of inclusion in every collection, and it is to 
be hoped that the day is far distant when 
Glare of the Garden is no longer found.— 

K. B. T. 

Pinks-yoting versus old plants.-l do not 

think it needs much to convince anyone of the value, 
from a blooming point of view, of young Pinks over 
old. There are many people, however, who still 
regard a bed of Pinks as a great asset in a garden 
owinc to the fragrance of the blossoms when massed 
together. 1 should, however, like to mention that 
sometimes when Pinks are permitted to grow 
together vear after year without being split up there 
invariably comes a time, usually after a long spell of 
rain during the winter, when the plants rot off in 
the centre. It is, therefore, always wise to grow 
on each year young plants, which arc easily struck, if 
cuttings arc taken after the plants have bloomed and 
dibbled firmly into sandy soil in the open ground. 
There is no question that blossoms from young 
plants are much finer and more satisfactory in every 
way. I would also advise those who grow Pinks not 
to plant them in the same position again. It is 
better to give them a change of soil.—L eahurst. 

Foxgloves.—One of the most interesting portions 
of my garden in early June is that where, in com¬ 
pany with Ferns, Foxgloves thrive. It is possible to 
sow at this time of the year, and have, from a small 
packet of mixed seed, enough plants for a long 
border, or a bed where the sun reaches it but little. 
Those who have shady conditions to contend with 
should not overlook these simple woodland blossoms 
that delight in moisture and a screen from the hot 
sun to have them in perfection. Once secure a stock 
of plants, and it Is hardly necessary to sow again, 
because from self-sowings one may get all the plant* 
needed.—W ooddastwick. 

Linaria hepaticaefolia.—“ Byfleet’s ” note re¬ 
garding this is a useful reminder of the care neces¬ 
sary in planting this and certain others of the genus, 
lest they become troublesome and injure other and 
choicer plants. L. pallida is another example of the 
same kind of thing, and it also should never be put 
among plants of a choice kind, or, for that matter, 
any position in which it will do harm by spreading. 

L. hepitictefllia is a rather over-rated species, but It 
is not the same as the smaller Linaria, grown long 
ago as L. hepaticeefolia, which is, I believe, called by 
some L. compacts, but which I have not seen for 
some time. It appeared to be a little tender.—S. 
Arnott. 

East Lothian Stocks.—Nothing has thriven 
better this year than East Lothian Stocks. Sown 
early in January, and planted out in April, the plants 
have made great progress and are on the point of 
flowering. The popular Ten-week Stock is all very 
well in its way, and can be had in a wider range of 
colour than the East Lothian Stock; but for dura¬ 
tion and hardiness the latter is much superior. If 
the winter Is not too severe, the plants generally 
withstand it. and give a renewed display : in! spring, 
just at a time when a display is appreciated.—K. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
AT MIDSUMMER. 

Few Chrysanthemum growers appear to be 
aware of the possibilities of cuttings inserted 
during the month of June. In most places 
March is the limit to which the period of 
propagation may extend, but such an idea is 
erroneous. I have seen magnificent Chrysan¬ 
themums that were the result of cuttings 
inserted in May, and the flowers have com¬ 
pared favourably with those cut from plants 
that were propagated during the winter. The 
cuttings at the present period are of com¬ 
paratively recent growth, and they are very 
healthy as a rule. Stock of such a character 
invariably roots quickly, and so soon as the 
cuttings are rooted they usually go ahead at 
once. With such free growth it is easy to 
understand that the results are first rate, and 
the wonder to ine is so few growers trouble 
to insert cuttings of the large - flowered 
exhibition sorts at the present time. Cuttings 
of the exhibition varieties inserted in shallow 
boxes of sandy soil in June will, after being 
potted up, give really pretty individual 
blooms on single stems if they are placed in 
5-inch pots at the finnl shift. 

The object of the present notes, however, 
is to call attention to the opportunity that 
nowr presents itself of raising pretty little 
plants for October, November, and December 
flowering. In most gardens stock of Chrys¬ 
anthemums is still obtainable. There is 
plenty of old plants that will provide an 
ample supply of cuttings, and in addition the 
tops of plants that are stopped, or the side 
shoots that will, a little later on in the rea¬ 
son, be available, should be inserted ns soon 
as possible. Very few cuttings will fail to 
root if ordinary care be observed. A quick 
way of raising plants at this season is to 
make up a bed of fairly light, sandy soil in a 
cold frame. The surface should be quite 
level, and also should be made quite firm. 
The cuttings should be dibbled into this pre¬ 
pared bed of soil Ln rows at a distance 
between the rows of rather less than 3 inches, 
and about 2 inches between the cuttings in 
the rows. Label, water in, and subsequently 
cover the frame with a light. The light 
should be shaded during bright sunshine, and 
a little air admitted at the same time will be 
beneficial. At all times keep the surround¬ 
ings ju6t moist. So soon as evidence of root¬ 
ing is apparent admit air slightly at firet and 
freely afterwards. In a little while after 
rooting has taken place, and the young plants 
are making progress, remove the frame lights 
altogether, and when the plants are well 
rooted they should be either placed in¬ 
dividually into 5-inch or 6-Lnch pots, or three 
plants into a 10-inch pot. Good results may 
lie had by placing three of the smaller plants 
in a 9-inch pot. Lift the plants carefully, 
keeping the mass of roots and soil intact. 
Any good soil of a lasting character will 
answer. When finally potted the soil must 
be made quite firm. 'Plants treated in this 
manner will come in very useful for conser¬ 
vatory decoration. If the aim of the grower 
be to produce large or medium-sized blooms 
retain the first bud that develops in the point 
of each plant. A much better plan is that of 
growing on these late-struck plants to the 
terminal buds, and then one large and 
promising bud may be retained, or three 
buds that are disposed equidistant on the 
plant may be treated similarly. In any case 
the more crowded of the buds in the cluster 
of terminal buds should be rubbed out, so 
that adequate room is left for the buds that 
are retained to develop. 

Any reader having a garden space that is 
sheltered, and that has a warm aspect, may 
with advantage plant outdoors a few of the 
late-struck plants. Some of them will bloom 
ouite satisfactorily outdoors, and the more 
natural conditions of culture will promote 
growth at. a more satisfactory rate of pro- 
h aTe8 6 The semi early or October-flowering 
varieties succeed remarkably well when 
treated in this fashion, beautiful blooms of 


medium size developing from such plants 
just a trifle later than usual. It is also a 
good plan to grow a batch of plants in this 
way with the object of lifting them later on 
in the year, before hard frost sets in. By 
these means the grower may ensure a 
splendid show of blossoms late in the year 
with the minimum of trouble and expense. 
By adopting this system of culture the care of 
the plants in pots during the summer and 
autumn months is lessened. Single-flowered 
Chrysathemums, as well as many of the 
better and prettier Pompon sorts, may be pro¬ 
pagated throughout July. A very simple 
method of ensuring a pretty potful of plants 
and a number of dainty little blossoms is to 
insert around the edge of a small pot three or 
four cuttings of either single or Pompon 
varieties that may interest the grower, or 
that are obtainable at the period above 
mentioned. When rooted, the young plants 
should be grown on, transferring them intact 
to a 5-inch pot for the final shift. A few- 
extra vigorous kinds are better when placed 
in a 6-inch pot. The plants will be dwarf, 
although grown on to terminal buds, which 
should lie slightly thinned out. E. G. 


VEGETABLES. 

TOMATOES IN THE AMATEUR’S 
GREENHOUSE. 

The amateur with his small greenhouse fre¬ 
quently finds that in growing Tomatoes there¬ 
in the plants practically reach the top of the 
house before anything like a good crop is 
secured, and there remains no 6pace for 
further extension of growth. This to some 
extent may be overcome by first restricting 
the plants to a limited root-run, either plant¬ 
ing them in a narrow border made up on the 
stage or confining them in rather small pots, 
trusting to future top-dressings to assist the 
fruit to swell; also in maintaining a firm 
rooting medium from the first, rejecting 
manure from the compost if the latter con¬ 
sists of ordinary good loam ; and, above all, 
in allowing the plants plenty of ventilation. 
As a rule the amateur’s greenhouse is seldom 
provided with sufficient ventilation, with the 
result that it becomes hot and stuffy, and 
quite unsuited for the well-being of the 
Tomato, which revels in plenty of sun and 
air. Failing these, and the conditions named 
above, the growth becomes elongated, QvS also 
do the flower trusses. The flowers, being 
weak in consequence, fail to set, and, as 
stated, the plants frequently reach the top 
of the rafters before any fruit is secured, and 
perhaps not even then. 

Perhaps a further mistake is made with 
the view of assisting the plants by closing the 
ventilators early in the evening after they 
have been subjected to a glaring sun 
throughout the day. It would prove much 
better were not only these left wide open 
during the night, but the door also. This at 
least would tend to induce shorter-jointed 
growth, especially if too much moisture is not 
given to the roots and the atmosphere kept 
dry, or partially so. A close, humid, and 
stagnant atmosphere is detrimental to the 
well-being of the Tomato. 

Those who raise their own plants should 
see that the vessel containing the seedlings is 
kept well up to the glass, as in their crowded 
6tate they would in a short time grow' up 
weak and spindly. No time should be lost in 
either pricking off the seedlings into boxes or 
potting the desired number off into small 
pots. In either case see that the roots are 
well lowered, or the stems gently twisted, 60 
that the 6eed-leaf is brought down to the 
level of the soil. This should be observed in 
each subsequent potting. In the first stages 
of potting the compost need should be of a 
light nature and passed through a small- 
meshed sieve, but afterwards 6oil of a more 
bolding character will be necessary, making 
this moderately firm about the root. Rich 
soil should be avoided, as this tends to pro¬ 
mote leaf growth and few flower trusses. The 
plants should be kept to a single stem. With 
the view to making the most of the root run, 
the plants, after being placed in their per¬ 


manent position, may be 60 managed that the 
firet cluster of fruit *ie produced close to the 
rim of the pots, or the border in which the? 
are. This is done by detaching the plants 
from the trellis if they have reached a foot 
or so in height with showing bloom, and 
lowering and training them along the top of 
the pots or border in such a way that the 
point of number three or four plant is 
brought up to take the place that should 
have been filled by number one. In this wav 
several feet of space are saved, and by the 
time the plants have reached thia stage (he 
pots or border should be fairly filled with 
roots, and other conditions being favourable, 
flower trusses should form near to the base, 
leaving the full length of trellis to be eventu 
ally covered with fruit. When a fair crop i« 
set, assistance can be given to the roots in 
the way of liquid manure or rich top-dressing. 

_ _ r. r. 

GOOD SUMMER LETTUCES. 
Some Lettuces during the summer months 
bolt very quickly, no matter how careful the 
culture and attention given, while others re¬ 
main good for a considerable time after the? 
are fully developed. A great deal depends 
upon the culture, soil, ana other details, but 
even then there are certain varieties which 
stand out as good summer kinds. 

Probably in most gardens the Cabbage 
varieties are the greater favourites, but this 
is a matter of taste, and there are excellent 
varieties of both types. I think the Cabbage 
varieties come first, as those of the Supreme 
and Ideal types cover the soil with their 
large heads and leaves and in this way help 
to protect the roots in a dry, hot season. I 
have had a light gravelly soil to deal with 
that made it almost impossible to grow some 
kinds during the summer. In such soils 
much may be done by mulching and surface 
dressings between the rows. Few vegetables 
require more food in the 6hape of well-de¬ 
cayed manure than Lettuces. To be good 
they should make rapid growth. Thin sow¬ 
ing is another detail that should not be over¬ 
looked. Early transplanting is also advis¬ 
able. This done, the check is not great, as 
is the case with larger plants. Many, for 
May and June sowings, can utilise borders 
on a cooler site than are used for earlier 
supplies. I have frequently in a poor gravel 
soil sowed the seed in drills, 12 inches to 
18 inches apart, according to the variety, 
dropping ft few- seeds at regular distances in 
the rows. It is then an easy matter to re¬ 
move those plants not required, leaving the 
others to mature. In a hot, trying time 
transplanting is a difficult matter, and * 
thus avoided. It is also advisable in a hot 
season to mulch between the rows. Old 
Mushroom-manure, leaf-soil, or even short 
strawy litter, will do much to maintain a 
damp’ cool root-run. As the greatest diffi¬ 
culty as regards bolting is in August and 
early September, it is, where a regular supply 
is necessary, a good plan to sow so that the 
seedlings can remain, and thus receive no 
check. I have referred to Supreme and 
Ideal as good summer varieties, and I would 
add Favourite, Heartwell, A 1, Standwell, 
Satisfaction (with slightly reddish leaves), the 
well-known Marvel, Continuity, and Long- 
etander. Even now the old Malta or Drum¬ 
head is a splendid hot-weather Lettuce. 0' 
Cos varieties there is no lack of good 
such as Monarch, Peerless, Mammoth Whitt*. 
Superb White, Jumbo (a very fine Lettuce, 
with splendid quality), Giant Cos, Far* 
White Cos, Imperial Cos, Alexandra Co*. 
Mammoth White, and the Kingsholme or 
Giant White, all well-known, reliable sum¬ 
mer varieties. Seed sown early in May. 
again three weeks later, and two swings in 
June, will give a full supply during Ju'b 
August, and September. "• 
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Worms and newly-set-out P ,ants *~ T } w £ 

weeks ago I bought from a seedsman 100 La 
Queen Broccoli. I planted them out my«* 
In the morning the whole 133 plants 
turned upside down by the worms, and lw J 
leaves buried. I replanted them, congratu¬ 
lating myself, a6 a student of Charks Dw- 
win, that my ground was in such goon 
heart. Again the same thing 
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Three times over I replanted those unhappy 
Broccoli plants. I may have thirty-five left. 
What ought I to have done? I should have 
advised anybody else to water with water in 
which a bag of soot had lain all day. I 
believe that would have been effective. 
In this case it was undesirable. Any editorial 
comment may be useful to my younger 
brother gardeners. I have never known the 
worms so persevering before.—A dam. 

ARTICHOKE CULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Tug cultivation of the Artichoke is a very im¬ 
portant industry in many of the departments 
: of France, and a very large revenue is derived 

by cultivators from it. This is notably so in 
the Aiene, about Laon, where the peaty and 
marshy soils produce some of the finest 
kinds/ la the Lot-et-Garonne its culture 
extends over a very wide area, and much of 
the produce is exported to Paris and abroad. 
The principal varieties grown are the Gros 
Yirt de Laon, Camus de Bretagne, Violet, 
Ifougt du Midi, Fete longue de Provence . 

At the preseiit day the Artichoke is culti¬ 
vated in all parts of France, including the 
northern, altnough it is very liable to be 
injured by frost. To prevent this the plants 
are earthed up before the winter, and in the 
event of very severe weather the eorih 
mounds and between the rows are covered 
with farm manure, leaves, and chaff. In the 
neighbourhood of Paris, where the Artichoke 
»much grown, especially the kind known as 
Vtrt de Laon, some growers adopt a plan, 
which is still rather unusual, in order to in¬ 
crease the size of the heads. Thus, when 
this Artichoke is about the size of one’s fist, 
the growers slit the stalk vertically and insert 
a small wooden wedge. The result is that 
the stalk gets no increase of size and the sap 
is absorbed by the head, which in that way 
attains to more than normal size. As the 
roots are very thick and long, it is necessary 
that the soil for Artichokes should be deep, 
rich, mellow, and well manured. 

LATE PEAS. 

Jl’NB is the month in which most of the Peas I 
intended for late supplies are sown, and 
more than ordinary care is necessary if the 
best results are desired, and even then much 
depends on the weather through September, 
mildew often sweeping off wholesale grand 
rows that a week previous promised valuable 
gatherings. Of course, much depends on the 1 
character of the soil, but the trench system | 
now finds favour with good Pea growers, I 
lough where the soil is deep and good, and 
he roots once get established, drought is not 
k especially if due care is taken I 

o sow moderately thin, and mulch with 
en manure. Early, and indeed second 
rn .,' *° W !W M a ru * € > bav€ sent down their 
* a f’ and are W€l1 established ere 
in drou 8 k * sets in, but Peas sown late 
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sorts—Ne Plus Ultra and British Queen. 
Their great height—8 feet in good soil- 
together with their enormous yield and 
delicious flavour—Ne Plus Ultra being the 
better of the two in the latter respect- 
renders them indispensable in all gardens 
where high-class late Peas are expected. 

_C. J. 

CELERY TRENCHES. 

The professional gardener is fully aware of 
the importance of providing in his Celery 
trenches an ample supply of good 6oil and 
well-decayed manure. To him it is all the 
same whether he plants in single, double, or 
even dense rows. It is often advised that it 
would be better to plant Celery on the flat, 
but the trench system has advantages in 
utilising space, and generally where well pre¬ 
pared permitting of a deeper root-run. Still 
farther, it lias to be credited to the trench it 
is helpful in retaining water, and in concen¬ 
trating it for the benefit of the plants. 

In all good-class gardens soil is so con¬ 
stantly trenched deeply that the labour of 
preparing Celery trenches is very limited, as 
the desired depth is always there. It is the 
amateur gardener or allotment worker who 
commonly prepares trenches badly, and in 
the end gets poor results. A trench rarely ex¬ 
ceeds from 10 inches to 12 inches wide. The 
upper and beet spit of soil is thrown out, a 
dressing of manure is cast in and forked into 
the subsoil, which is probably hungry and 
crude, and into that the Celery plants are 
put. Growth is very 6low and weak. Stems 
often come hollow and pipey, and the product 
when fully grown and blanched is, at its best, 
very poor. How much better would it have 
been to have thrown out the top spit of soil 
from the trench 10 inches deep on to one side, 
then the next 6pit of 10 inches of subsoil on 
to the other 6ide, then add a dressing of 
manure, which should be lightly forked into 
the bottom of the trench. On to that should 
be cast in the soil first thrown out, which is 
the best, a further dressing of manure being 
well mixed w r ith that. It is as w r ell to 
moderately tread the soil to render it fairly 
firm. 

When such precautions are taken, and well- , 
rooted, strong plants are put out and a good 
watering given, not only is a good start fur¬ 
nished but growth is strong and of the best. 
Plants to put out into trenches should never 
come direct from the seed-bed, but from a 
nursery-bed, where good mats of fibrous roots 
have been formed. Such plants rarely feel 
their transplanting, and soon become well 
established. D. 

NOTES AND BEPLIES. 

The garden Swede for winter use.— The 

garden Swede is much less used than it 
deserves, as bulbs may be had in splendid 
condition all through the winter and early 
spring months. This must not be confounded 
with the ordinary field Swede, being smaller 
and of more delicate flavour. This will often 
give a splendid crop when other Turnips fail. 
In hot, dry soils, resting on gravel, I have 
found the roots of great value in such a sea¬ 
son as last year, when the late Turnips were 
difficult to grow owing to the dry weather. 
Seed sown in May or June will give excellent 
roots. In the south I have sown early in July 
for a winter crop with every success, but I 
would in the north advise sowing in May, and 
a month later in the south, to get good roots. 
There are two distinct varieties—the white 
and the yellow. The former will be most 
liked, as many people do not care for the 
yellow flesh. Both are remarkably hardy, and 
will pass through severe weather merely 
earthed up or placed in a clamp. Sow thinly 
and thin early to get a strong plant, giving a 
little more room than allowed for ordinary 
Turnips.—F. 

Cucumbers and Tomatoes, feeding (£. J- C.). 
—When you see the white roots on the surface of the 
soil add a top-dressing of loam and manure well 
mixed, with a sprinkling of bone-meal. Do this every 
time you find the roots coming to the surface. Such 
top-dressings extend the rooting space, encourage 
fresh roots, and greatly help to the production of 
fruit. The Cucumbers, at the same time, require to 
be frequently pinched and the crowded shoots 
thinned out, so as to obtain a regular succession of 
fruit. T 
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ROBBERIES FROM GARDENS. 

There is a good deal of petty pilfering going 
on about the country from gardens, both 
public and private, and it would be well if 
something could be done to put a stop to 
this. Moat of the forms of robbery that take 
place from gardens are referred to and pro¬ 
vided against in the Larceny Act, 1861, and 
I propose, in the course of this article, to 
give particulars of some of the principal 
offences referred to there, and to detail the 
punishments provided for the same. First of 
all, there is the offence of stealing (cutting 
or damaging with intent to steal) trees, 
shrubs, or underwood growing in any park, 
garden, orchard, or pleasure-ground. This 
offence is divided into two parts. It covers 
J damage done to anything growing, not only 
in th© places already named, but in any 
land adjoining a dwelling-house. If the 
amount of damage done exceeds £1, the 
offence is punishable with imprisonment.; 
but if the amount of damage done is less 
than £1 (and so long as it amounts to one 
shilling at the least) it may be punished by 
a fine not exceeding £5 for a first offence, 
and for a second offence it can be punished 
by imprisonment with hard labour for a 
period not exceeding twelve months. The 
Act also provides for the punishment of per¬ 
sons in possession of stolen trees, etc., who 
cannot give a satisfactory account of their 
possession of them. The next offence is 
that of stealing or damaging with intent to 
steal, plants, fruit, roots, or vegetable pro¬ 
ducts growing in gardens, greenhouses, etc. 

This involves, on conviction, the possibility 
of the offender being committed to prison 
with or without hard labour for a period not 
exceeding six months or of his being fined a 
sum not exceeding £20 ; and upon the second 
or any subsequent offence he may find him¬ 
self committed to penal servitude. There is 
a variation of this provision of the Act for 
the purpose of dealing with people who steal 
(or destroy or damage with intent to steal) 
cultivated roots or plants used for the food 
of man or beast, or for medicine, or for 
manufacturing purposes, and growing in any 
land open or enclosed not being a garden or 
orchard or pleasure-ground. This involves 
less punishment. It is, of course, important 
to notice the distinction which the law makes 
between things that are cultivated for food, 
medicine, or manufacture, and things that 
are merely cultivated for ornament. Thus 
Mushrooms, Watercress, Clover growing in 
a field, flower-roots and things of that, sort 
are obviously wiihin the description of 
“cultivated.” A nice question arises, per¬ 
haps, in regard to Mushrooms which in the 
ordinary way are growing wild, but which 
may be, to some extent, at all events, culii- 
vated by the putting down of manure or some 
artificial fertiliser, and cases have occurred 
in which convictions have taken place for 
stealing Mushrooms, based on the assump¬ 
tion that they were cultivated because the 
owner or occupier of the land had contri¬ 
buted to their growth by this means. 

A question is frequently asked whether 
there exists any right on the part of one man 
to take fruit from branches overhanging 
from his neighbour’s garden or to cut off or 
take possession of roots or branches of trees 
encroaching upon his own land from his 
neighbour’s garden. The law in regard to 
this is more or less indefinite, and, so far as 
the taking of fruit is concerned, there is at 
least considerable doubt upon the point. On 
the other hand, it has been held that an ad¬ 
joining owner is entitled to cut off and ap¬ 
propriate the roots or branches of trees be¬ 
longing to his neighbour and which encroach 
upon his land. A good deal may depend 
upon the reason why the cutting and appro¬ 
priation have been committed. Many dis¬ 
putes arise between neighbours ns to*over¬ 
hanging trees, which one declares are a 
nuisance and injurious to his land or garden, 
and which the offending owner refuses to 
cut. There is no doubt whatever that a dis¬ 
tinction exists in law between the conduct 
of a man who deliberately appropriates the 
fruit from the overhanging branch©* of his 
neighbour’s trees aijd that of-a roan who 
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merely lops off overhanging branches which 
he finds are a nuisance to lnm or detrimental 
to the productiveness of his garden. 

_Barrister. 

POULTRY. 

DO POULTRY PAY? 

E seldom see an adverse poultry balance- 
sheet published, which is, 1 think, an edu¬ 
cational loss to those engaged in the pur¬ 
suit. It has been my unfortunate experi¬ 
ence in my first year of poultry-keeping to 
incur a loss, and my balance-sheet is as 
follows : — 

APRIL, 1911, TO APRIL, 19.2. 

DEBIT. CREDIT. 

„ , . £ *• d. £ s. d. 

Fowls *nd carriage 3 2 51 Sale of 646 eggs ..370 
*ixed_ stock and Sale of 17 Fowls .. 0 17 10 


help to build up the frame and give stamina. 
I can ouite understand how they go on satis¬ 
factorily up to five weeks arid then begin 
| to drop off.—J. Freeman. 

Pigeon (G. M. 1. —There was no trace 
whatever of foul play, as you suggest. The 
bird died suddenly of heart disease, brought 
on, no doubt, as it frequently is, by the extra 
exertion of feeding the young. You can do 
nothing to prevent this.—J. Freeman. 

White Wyandotte hen (L. de S.).—' This 
was a tuberculous growth. The hen is far 
better out of the wav, and you need not fear 
any others having the same, but, by way of 
precaution, give them all a dose of liver 
powder or some similar alterative medicine 
occasionally.—J. Freeman. 

BIRDS. 


carriage . 3 9 0 Value of manure 0 10 0 

Food and carrbge 6 17 91 Food in stock .. 1 10 0 

Miscellaneous e x - Lire stock, 22 {ft 2/- 2 4 0 

penses .. 0 7 10 Fixed Stock.. .300 

Reut . 0 5 0 Balance l-.u .. ..2133 


Canary losing its feathers.— We suppose 
; that the bird is quite clear of parasites, and 
that there are no red-mites in the crevices of 


£1 4 2 1 £14 2 l 

I purchased, to begin with, two broods of 
chickens—March-hatched—with hens (twenty- 
one chickens and two hens). Of these, the 
two hens and fifteen (cocks) were sold, leav¬ 
ing me with five pullets and one cock. A 
friend gave me a hen later on, and I pur¬ 
chased, in October, fifteen Loghorn-Orping- 
ton pulletvs from an advertiser, which were 
represented as March-hatched. These cost 

me 3s. 3d. each. I attribute the adverse 
balance mainly to these imported birds. The 
local lot were all mongrels, but laid well 
from September to the present time, whereas 
none of the imported birds started to lay ] 
until after Christmas, and the greater part 
never laid an egg until March of this year. 

I am forced to the conclusion that they 
could not have been March-hatched birds, as 
represented. No doubt there are honest 
■breeders, but a few, who by misrepresenta¬ 
tions, lead to such losses on the part of pur¬ 
chasers, are likely to do great injury to all 
those engaged in a similar business and to 
discourage the extension of poultry-keeping. 
If I did not know that the five raised at 
home had paid, I should certainly consider 
that poultry-keeping was an excellent means 
of losing money. I intend to continue my 
experiment for another year, and to report 
to you at the end of it. In my account I 
have not debited the birds with numerous 
Cabbages, as these cost me about nil. If 
charged for the result would be still worse. 
The birds were fed with sharps mostly in 
the morning, and wheat in the evening, with 
a Cabbage or two at mid-day. None died, 
and no trace of disease appeared. They are 
a remarkably bright and lively lot of fowls. 
They are kept in a bare-earth run. The 
houses are provided with wooden floors, and 
stand 6 inches above the ground. The wood 
is full 2 inch thick, and covered all over 
outside with felt. Very little maize has been 
given, and not much barley-meal. Dog bis¬ 
cuits were given very rarely after the chicken 
period was passed. No animal food, except 
a few worms picked up, was given. Had all 
the lot laid as well as the mongrels, I be¬ 
lieve they would have paid. I shall be glad 
of the comments, adverse or otherwise, of 
any of your readers, as my desire is entirely 
to give and obtain instruction that can be 
relied on. W. J. Farmer. 

Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arrnnjied with 
Mr John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Ieknield street, Bir¬ 
mingham, to make a general examination of dead 
poultry, pigeons, and other birds, also rabbits, at 
the nominal charge of one shilling for each, subject 
to the report appearing in Gardening Illustrated. 
Dead bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one shilling, 
and not to our office; and should reach him not later , 
than the Saturday before date of publication. Full 
particulars should be given as to the symptoms pre¬ 
vious to death, also now the birds have been fed, 
and any other information likely to be of use in 
advising how to prevent further losses. Letters 
should be sent separately. 

Ducklings (A. E. II. Owen).—Both died 
of atrophy-general wasting—due, in my 
opinion, to want of more suitable food than 
barley-meal and sharps. A fair proportion 
of meat should be given at this age. Try 
one or two feeds daily of granulated biscuit 
and meat. That is the type of food that will 


the cage. If there are any signs of bee, the 
necessary treatment is to dust well under 
the feathers with Pyrethrum powder, giving 
three applications, with a two days’ interval 
between each. Red-mites may be destroyed 
by soaking the cage in boiling water for a 
few seconds some time in the middle of the 
day. If it is the blood being wrong that 
is the cause of the trouble, try feeding the 
bird upon canary-seed alone, except, of 
course, the usual allowance of greenstuff. 
Mix half a teospoonful of salt in half a pint 
of spring-water, and with this anoint ligntly 
| —just making decently damp—once a day 
the portion of the skin that appears to be 
at all inflamed. Give your bird a daily fly 
round the room, and write us again if the 
trouble does not abate.—J. T. Bird. 

NATIONAL HARDY PLANT SOCIETY. 
The first exhibition under the auspices of 
this society was held in the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on June 19th, and from many 
points of view must be regarded a success. 
The fixture was arranged the day following 
the ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and not a few of the 
leading hardy-plant specialists, by a recon¬ 
struction of their exhibits, materially assisted 
the society on the occasion in question. At 
the same time it must be 6aid in justice that 
not a few of the competitive groups were of 
high excellence, and as such merited great 
praise. This was particularly true of the 
classes for collections of hardy herbaceous 
cut perennials, for those of Delphiniums— 
these were admirably displayed—and of the 
class intended to represent a border group in 
the garden. In each of these directions both 
the idea and the effort were praiseworthy, 
the entries alone proving that work remains 
to be done on these lines. In some other 
directions, notably the rock gardens on a 
ground space of 72 superficial feet, only the 
crudest work was 6een, and ns no award was 
made it was obvious that the judges looked 
for, and expected, something better. A no 
better fate was in store for “twelve alpines 
in or out of flower.” Mid-June is too late 
for showing the best alpines in flower unless 
an extensive assortment is grown, and not 
many of these plants are of exhibition 
attractiveness in leaf unless they are seen in 
specimen form, and particularly well culti¬ 
vated. The plants shown were of the poorest 
description and amateurishly displayed. The 
class for recognised hybrids, with examples 
of the parent species, brought no worthy 
response, and for such things, in hardy her¬ 
baceous perennials at len6t, the day is not 
yet. The gold medal for the best exhibit in 
the show was awarded to Messrs. F. Smith 
and Co., Woodbridge, whose collection of 
nearly 100 species and varieties, well grown 
and admirably displayed, reflected the 
greatest credit. The many items staged were 
in particularly good, sensible, fresh looking, 
naturally-disposed bunches, and so arranged 
| that the visitor might inspect them readily. 

If we attempt to criticise—and we do so in 
| no carping spirit—it would be to suggest that 
a dozen fewer bunches in the space would 
have so eased the arrangement ns to 
strengthen it from an artistic point of view. 


But for a technical infraction of the claw 
conditions this exhibit would have received 
the premier award for the best collection of 
herbaceous perennials, and which, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, went to Mr. F. Bouskell, Market 
Bosworth, who had a capital group. Messrs. 

G. and A. Clark, Dover, were the winner# of ■< 
, the gold medal for the border group with a 
particularly good and neat arrangement, 
single Pyrethruras, Iris oehroleuca, and I. 
t Monnieri being 6troug features. The finest 
assortment of Delphiniums came from 
Messrs. Blnckmore and Langdon, Bath, and 
we desire to see nothing litter. Messrs, 

R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, were & good 
second with an excellent group of these 
flowers in fine variety. The twelve vases of 
Pinks from Mr. R. Morton, Woodside Park, 

N., demonstrated that this keen amateur 
exhibitor has no liking for Pinks of the 
clumsy pod-bursting type, and because of 
the general excellence of the flowers and their 
neatness a higher award than a silver medal 
was, we consider, deserved. Several new 1 
plants came before the committee, the most 
notable being Wahlenbergia vincueflora, to 
which a first-class certificate was given. This 
fine plant had previously been given &d 1 
award of merit by the R.H.S. under the name 
of W. gentianoideg. It is a delightful and 
graceful novelty, with deep sky-blue flowers. 

It, was shown by the raiser, Mr. Reginald 
Prichard, Wimborne. A large number of 
non-competitive exhibits was 6taged by lead- • J 
ing hardy-plant specialists. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Now that the bedding- - r\ 
out is completed the usual routine work must 
be attended to regularly. This will include 
weekly mowing and at least fortnightly u* 
trimming of Grass edgings. Weeds also are 
rearing their heads again since the rains 
came. Fortunately most of the watering pots 
can bo laid aside so far as the beds are con¬ 
cerned, at least for the present, but the sur- . ^ 
face of beds and borders must be 6tirred 
frequently with the hoe, but do not use the 
rake, as the soil sets hard after it, and & hard 
surface cracks and lets out the moisture. 
Dahlias and Hollyhocks should be securely 
tied without making the 6takes too con- , 
spicuous. If fine flowers of Dahlias are 
wanted the growth must be thinned, and a 
mulch of manure will be useful to many 
things now, especially Dahlias, Roses, Holly¬ 
hocks, and Phloxes. Violets for winter 
flowering must have moisture, as the foliage 
i is subject to red-spider. If an old Mushroom 
I bed is broken up the stuff will be excellent 
for mulching many things. The keen propa¬ 
gator will begin budding when the weather i« 
suitable and the bark runs freely. Maiden 
Roses are wanted, especially by the exhibitor, 
as there are a beauty and freshness about the 
blooms from maiden plants that are absent 
from old plants. Layering is a very useful 
method of propagating plants that are not 
easy to strike from cuttings, and the work 
may be done now or shortly. Beds of Pinks ! 
of various colours are delightful, and the s - u 
choice varieties may be rooted under glstf 
when the growth is getting a little firm. j| iti 

Fruit garden.— Thinning and feeding are 
important work now. Very few of us do 
enough of it from force of circumstances, but 
I it is well to keep the matter in mind, foririj 
certain that an overloaded, badly-nourished 
tree cannot produce good fruit. Some old 
trees may cast off a part of the crop when the 
time of pressure comes, but younger trees try 
hard to carry the load even when it»ton 
much for them, and the next year there is no 
fruit. Insects, of course, must be promptly 
dealt with in the best, manner possible, and i 
there were more feeding and thinning done 
there would be less trouble with u* 60 ^ 
Where the water supply is abundant, a < 
water pressure enough to supply the ho*, 
that would be found useful in dealing ft’ 
insects. Summer pruning, at least as | 

stone fruits, should have attention, t 
young wood of Peaches and Nectarines®no 
be well thinned and laid on to the 
wall, j of'otkr trees should 
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b« trained m to prevent damage from wind, 
bat the end ol July is by most growers con¬ 
sidered etrly enough to shorten the breast- 
wood of wall trees and espaliers. Keep a 
close watch upon Strawberries. Net up the 
best beds and select good runners for pro¬ 
rating good plants for forcing. 

Vegetable garden. — Gather Peas and 
Beans before they get old unless seeds are re¬ 
quired. It is better to leave the seed-growing 
in the hands of the proper people, who give 
their whole attention to it. This need not 
prevent the gardener saving a few seeds of 
anything really good. As a rule winter 
Greens planted very late, especially Brussels 
Sprouts, are not of much U6e, and if the Land 
is not ready prick off the plants 6 inches 
apart, and leave them for a time. Trans¬ 
planting will give the necessary check to 
harden the growth. Late Broccoli is often 
planted after Strawberries without any 
special preparation of the land beyond a light 
topdreseing and a deep hoeing. Late 
Broccoli wants firm land, as if planted in 
freshly-dug land the growth is soft and 6appy, 
and a' severe frost destroys it. All Greene 
expected to stand the winter are improved by 
being transplanted, as it hardens and steadies 
the growth. Second early Peas are usually 
6own for a succession now, and if it is decided 
to make another sowing of Marrow* Peas Ln a 
warm position, sow second earlie® at the same 
time. In most places it is too late to sow late 
Marrow Peas after July comes in. It is best 
to continue the supply with early kinds only. 
If the crop of Beet is likely to be short in 
H |jjj consequence of seed failure, any plants which 
are standing too thickly may be transplanted. 
Make the holes deep enough to let the tap 
roots run down straight. Sow Horn Carrots 
and Parsley. 

Conservatory.—Now that many of the 
usual occupants of the conservatory can be 
placed outside with advantage more attention 
can be given to the climbers and the basket 
plants. Wall and pillar plants also will be 
appreciated. Arches over the paths, if well 
furnished, will be a nice feature. Fuchsias 
and Heliotropes trained over arches are very 
dressy, and they should not be trained in too 
closely, this applying to all climbers except 
those on walls, which look best when tied in 
reasonably close. A few good specimen® from 
the «tove may be introduced. Fuchsia® are 
not grown so much as they were, but trained 
w pyramids, 6 feet or 60 in height, they are 
ver y attractive, but should be helped with 
liquid manure as soon as the flower-buds are 
visible. Habrothamnus fasciculatus is a good 
plant for covering an arch or w all, and pro¬ 
duce* bright flowers in succession. Plumbago 

expend used to be a favourite in the con¬ 
servatory, but is not thought so much of now, 
m the flowers are not lasting enough for 
cutting, and the blooms mostly appear at the 
‘°P- and the main 6tem being naked detracts 
founts appearance. The Camellia is a grand 
Plant on the conservatory wall. The Citron, 
? r Lime, also used to be popular, and fruited 
‘ n a 8°°d border. All things should be 
^ * u|Iy watered, and a little stimulant will 


Flower® for winter.— Of course, Chrysai 
muma are a leading feature, and these ai 
on L now in the open air. The lai 
Wu ° r , mos t' P&rt is now being givei 
t}le P Iant * must have an ope 
u, and , n °k ? row ded. The usual way 
* n rows > easy access beir 

.1° T h p l ant - M& "y ot th « «“■' 

aF€ out and ^ ted in Sej 

Scarw’ l T P^ rllft P 9 in some instances earlie 
useful J * ? an<i Eupatoriums aTe vex 

p lante > aiid * r€ <*>* 

ear ! y \ n June ftlld lift€d j 
n y ami make bar .g* r plants in th 

<Wmr erowth - T€<iuir€d pinching is give 
things Er c *T m€r ' There are oth< 
times in ^ t which are son* 

tender ° Ut ln flum ! ner » but roost of tY 
lime, and ? r ° Wn ln P° t6 in h<?at for 
ventilated n if ^ ri P en g r °wth to a wel 
pit or frame. 

^rtb^^^* 01180 - —Tlii« usually occupies 
“ p * ct > atl(i « jetenlly a lean-l 


on the north side of a plant or fruit-house. 
This is a very useful house, and every well- 
arranged garden should possess one. At the 
present moment it may be used for Heaths in 
flower and Lilies, or any other plants we wish 
to keep back. It is indispensable to 
exhibitors, a® those who exhibit stove and 
greenhouse plant®, if they are to be success¬ 
ful, must have the means of keeping things 
back. And besides retarding, Ferns and 
Orchid® may be grown in the north-house. 
The house is not adapted for fruit culture, 
though I have seen good Plums and Peaches 
grown in the north aspect under glass, 
though I do not recommend it for the pur¬ 
pose. There should be the means of keeping 
out frost in winter. 

Vineries (mealy-bug).— If there is any 
mealy-bug in the house it will be moving now, 
even supposing it had a thorough winter 
dressing. I believe it is impossible to clear 
every insect out by winter dressing, and if 
only half-a-dozen are left there will soon be 
new stock bred, for the increase is very rapid. 
I suppose all gardeners who move about 
have had at 6ome time to deal with this pest, 
unless they can do as an old master of mine 
when I was a youngster dealt with them. If 
ever a plant came on the place with a mealy¬ 
bug upon it that plant was cast into the fire. 
There was not the same difficulty then, as 
fewer stove plant® were introduced, and when 
a new plant came in, it was kept under obser¬ 
vation for a time. Most of the Grape 
thinning, even in cool-houses, is finished now, 
and the inside borders will be kept moist with 
stimulating drink® when support is necessary, 
and perfect drainage is, above all things, 
necessary. 

Late Peaches.— Dry litter or hay may be 
placed on the borders to keep in the moisture 
and keep a falling Peach from damage. But 
Peaches which are looked over daily should 
not fall, as they ought to be gathered before 
they are dead ripe, especially if they have to 
be packed for travelling. Both inside and 
outside borders will require a good deal of 
moisture now*, and the water should contain 
some stimulant. The final thinning has 
probably been given in late houses now', the 
fruits left being fully exposed on the upper 
side of the trellis. As regards feeding, 
special manures are prepared by the horticul¬ 
tural chemist, most of which we have tried 
and found satisfactory, and those who have 
not had experience in mixing manures will 
find these suitable, and may give them at the 
rate of 1 oz. to the gallon when the fruits 
have formed stones. The ventilation should 
be free now. When the house is closed at 
4 o’clock, and damped down, a little air may 
be given along the ridge at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Tomatoes under glass.— No fire heat is re¬ 
quired now even in what are called early- 
houses, where the fruit is ripe or ripening, 
and the house should never be altogether 
closed night nor day, though, of course, night 
ventilation can be regulated in accordance 
with the outside temperature, but the plants 
will not remain healthy long without a very 
free circulation. The necessary support must 
be given in some form. I have found the 
advantage of a mulch of stable manure on the 
border®. The growth will be trained and 
thinned as required. As regard® varieties, I 
have never found any superior to Sunrise, 
seed saved from selected fruits from a healthy 
plant. I suppose no one would be so foolish 
or careless as to save seeds from diseased or 
unhealthy plant® of any family, though I 
think in Tomatoes and Cucumbers the effect 
would soon be seen. When, the fruits are 
ripening some shortening or reduction of the 
foliage will hasten the ripening. It will not 
be wise to do too much in this way. 

Cold-frames for plant-growing.— A cold- 
frame should always be retained at ths sea¬ 
son for various winter-flowering plants re¬ 
quired for the conservatory. These will In¬ 
clude Primulas of various kinds, Cineraria®, 
Cyclamens, and Calceolarias. It will be 
better if the frame can be turned round to 
face the north, as less shading will be re¬ 
quired. A shady frame also comes in useful 
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for growing young Ferns and other stove and 
greenhouse plants that may be encouraged 
to grow freely by keeping close at first, and 
later on they may have more ventilation to 
ripen the growth. Many soft - wooded 
things will do well under such conditions. 

Cucumbers (top-dressing).— As 6oon a® 
the young roots work through on to the sur¬ 
face a light top-dressing of turfy loam and 
manure will be useful, ns through the summer 
the compost should not be too light, as it 
encourages the production of soft spray, 
which if not thinned and stopped often is of 
no benefit to the crop, and it does not do to 
be always pruning and reducing growth and 
foliage. There must be abundant supplies of 
moisture, especially in the atmosphere when 
the house is close. E. Hobday. 

THE COMZNO WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from, a Garden Diary. 

July 8th. —Made up a cutting-bed in a 
shady frame. There are many shrubs and 
other things which may be rooted now in such 
a frame, and the bed can be filled from time 
to time, when the cuttings, which should be of 
the current year’s wood for the most part, 
are getting firm at the base. Anything that is 
difficult to root from cuttings will be layered. 
Rambling and other Roses w'ill be layered. 
Lifted ripe bulbs of Narcissi. Only choice 
varieties will be lifted to obtain increase of 
stock. Common kinds will not be lifted this 
year. 

July 9th. —Commenced budding Briers, 
doing standards first, as the bark works freely 
now. Plums and other stone fruits will be 
budded shortly. Sometimes, when a Pear, 
Apple, or other grafted tree fails, as some do 
fail, a bud of the right kind inserted will 
grow and prevent a complete failure for the 
year. We are increasing our stock of young 
Strawberry plant® at every opportunity. 
Sprayed Plum-tree® attacked by green-fly 
with Quassia extract. The young wood of 
cordon Apples and Pears has been stopped 
at the fourth leaf. 

July 10th. —We have pretty well filled up 
the ground intended for winter Greens, 
except late Broccoli, which has been pricked 
out and is held in reserve till the early Straw¬ 
berries are cleared off. The land w'ill then 
receive a dressing of soot and short manure 
hoed in deeply, and the Broccoli be planted. 
They do best in firm ground. Cuttings of 
Pinks are inserted under hand-lights in 
specially-prepared beds. I knew an old Nor¬ 
wich florist, many years ago, who was verv 
successful with Pinks, and he always placed a 
Rhubarb leaf under the bed for his cuttings. 

July 11th. —Made a good sowing of several 
kinds of Turnips. Shall sow again later. We 
find the Chirk Castle Blaekstone a good 
hardy variety for winter. It does not grow 
large, but in flavour it is superior to the white 
kind®. Veitch’s Red Globe is also a good 
winter kind, and will be sown later. Sowed 
more Lettuce® and Endives. All pods are 
gathered from Peas and Beans before they 
get old, as we do not save seed® unless* we 
have something very special. Planted out 
more Celery. 

July 12th. —Potted up a lot of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums for winter flowering into 5-inch pots, 
and placed thinly on coal-ash bed in the open 
air. Made a sowing of prickly-seeded 
Spinach. It come® in useful for autumn 
use. Shall sow later for winter. Possibly a 
plant or two may run to seed, but these can 
he drawn out in thinning. Most of the plants 
will stand, and the crop is very useful, more 
so than the usual substitute®. Sowed Radishes 
in cool, rich land. 

July 13th. —In the usual rearrangement of 
the plant-houses some of the specimen plant® 
arc brought from the stove to the conserva¬ 
tory, and a few of the large Palms are 
plunged in a sheltered glen with Bamboos and 
Ferns. Chrysanthemums are still being 
shifted into flowering pots and placed on coal- 
ash bed® in an open position. Foliage is 
sprinkled every evening, and the watering pot 
is in careful hands. Sowed a collection of 
Polyathuse® (saved from our own stock) in 
boxes in a cold-frame. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.- JoiHi9l3 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London , li.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Sei'cral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. U’e can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Delphinium (17 B. Greenwood). — The discoloured 
leaves hear no trace* or fungus, hence we can only 
conclude that the trouble is local, and probably due 
to insect life at the base of the affected stem or to 
injury from some other cause, of which we have no 
information. As it is of a disfiguring character, cut 
it out and burn it. 

Tufted Pansies, fungus on ( Mrt. Fenton, 
Fincnnton)—Your Pansies nave been attacked by 
the Violet cluster-cup fungus (Aceidium violie). All 
the plants in the same condition as that you send 
we should at once pull up and burn. As you say 
some of the plants are quite healthy, we should, after 
destroying tne infested ones, try what spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture will do. See to it that both side© 
of the leaves are thoroughly wetted. 

Roses for Bamboo trellis (G. II. 11 .).—You will 
find two dark and very sweet-scented climbers in 
Ards Rover and Grus an Teplitz. The former is much 
the stronger grower and with the larger flowers, but 
it doe* not bloom quite so profusely as Grus an 
Teplitz, although quite perpetual. For a yellow, 
other than William Allen Richardson, we would 
select R6vo d'Or, Mme. Moreau, or Mme. Hector 
Leuilliot. The last is a beautiful and free blooming 
yellow, with a warm carmine tint in the centre, but 
not so strong a grower as Reve d'Or. We have, in 
fact, placed the varieties a little in order of growth, 
the strongest being named first in both cases. 

Roses Mrs. David McKee and Mme. Hoste 
(IV. G. B. Johnston).—Mrs. David McKee is a beauti 
ful Rose, but only of moderate growth. We do not 
find it do well after the second year from budding, 
except in a very few instances. You would do muen 
better to grow Perle von Godcsbcrg, which is of 
much the same colour and is altogether a more reli¬ 
able grower. Perle von Godesbcrg is a sport from 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, with a much deeper 
lemon-yellow centre, a larger bloom, and considerably 
freer in both growth and flower. There are a couple 
of more yellow sports from Kaiserin A. Victoria, in 
Franz Peegen and Friedrich Harms, both darker than 
Perle von Godesberg. but of greatly inferior growth. 
When established, Mme. Hoste is really good in all 
respects, the flowers being carried boldly and upon 
upright sterna. It is also very free blooming. 

Treatment of Acacia dealbata (John Beck).— 
The Acacia, of which leaves are enclosed, is the 
Silver Wattle of Australia (Acacia dealbata). Its 
general season of blooming is in the early months 
of the year, and it is unusual for it to show a full 
crop of buds at this season. Iti order to give them 
the best possible chance to develop now you must 
not disturb in any way the root* that have gone 
through the bottom of the pot. Care must be taken, 
too, that the plant i* well supplied with water. 
Continue the treatment you have been giving, as. if 
you shut the house up close at night now, after 
leaving on a little air, the changed conditions would 
very likely cause the buds to drop. The probable 
reason that they did not open in the spring is that 
the temperature got too low and the plant thus sus¬ 
tained a check. In order to give it the best pos¬ 
sible chance the night temperature in winter should 
not fall below 45 degs. 

Planting flagatone path (Jf. R. Hearn).- The 
best times for planting would be early spring or early 
autumn, remembering always that the plants must 
be reduced to ©mall pieces to permit of a successful 
issue. The only plants your Jist contains that we 
would risk in such a pathway are the Antennaria, 
Houstonia, and Dianthus. In such plantings only 
the more miniature-growing subjects should find 
place, and those plauts in particular that do not 
mind being walked upon occasionally. It is quite a 
mistake to Insert plants whose normal height might 
be 9 inches or more, or others of considerable rarity, 
like Kamondia or Daphne rupestris. The paved path¬ 
way is bo place for such as these, any more than it 
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Is for the Potentilla or alpine Starwort, which your 
list contains. The paved way should 1 m? reserved for 
the miniature-growing Bed urns, for F.rinus ahd such 
diminutive Campanulas as pulhi. pusilLa in variety, 
and Mcutha Kequicni, and should not be given over 
to foot-high plants to obstruct or hinder the 
pedestrian. In these directions your list requires 
considerable modification and revision. 

Cutting down Clematis montana and C. 
riammula (T).— There is a considerable amount of 
risk in cutting back old-established plants of these 
climbers Into the hard wood, and, if the tangle is 
unsightly, it can be remedied by carefully thinning 
out all superfluous shoots and shortening back the 
main branches, leaving, however, a shoot or two near 
the top of each in order to keep the sap in circula¬ 
tion. If thi* is done in the spring the plants will 
recover from the operation better than if performed 
at any other time, although, of course, it will be at 
the expense of the flowers of Clematis montana, and 
a less amount than usual on the other. If once 
done, however, the plants can be readily kept within 
the desired bound* by a little judicious pruning each 
season after their flowering period Is over. 

FRUIT. 

Plum Green Gage (Winton ).—The position and 
soil you give are ideal for the Green Gage, one of 
the richest-flavoured Plums we have, ripening about 
the end of August. It is advisable, should the crop 
he a very heavy one, to go over the trees and thin 
the fruit, in order to increase the *ize of the indivi¬ 
dual fruits and also to obtain the rich flavour pecu¬ 
liar to this Plum. 

Apples cracked (V. G. L.).— The only reason we 
can suggest for the cracked specimen of Apple you 
send us is that the root* have gone down into some 
l>oor and sour soil. We should advise you, in the 
autumn, to have ttie tree root-pruned, at first treat¬ 
ing only one side of the tree. Cut off all downward 
roots, so as to encourage the formation of new and 
fibrous ones on the surface. A mulch of manure will 
at this time be very beneficial. 

Air-roots on Vines (Cornishman).— The pieces of 
growth you send are known a* air-roots. They are of 
the same character ns true root9, and only require to 
touch the soil to become such. They are produced 
from every part of the stein, frequently attaining a 
foot or more in length, and so give the Vines a 
strange appearance. Their presence betokens want of 
piof>er action in the roots. They are a sign of bad 
health, and are frequently the cause of shanking. 
Close warmth and moisture will induce the formation 
of such roots from Vine stems at any time. They 
are the result mainly of the roots being in a cold, 
wet. border, and to recover Vine* subject to air-roots 
the borders must be seen to. They will all die off as 
the wood ripens. 

Pears cracking (Tear tree).- When Pears crack 
in the way those you send have done it is clear that 
the roots have penetrated sour or crude soil, and 
fail to find the needful food element*. The only 
remedy is to lift the trees, carefully preserving every 
bit of lateral root, cutting clean off all downward 
roots, and replanting. Before doing that, throw out 
several inches depth of the under soil, and replace 
with fresh soii from the vegetable quarters, then 
replant, keeping the roots nearer the surface than 
before. Jf you can add some wood-ashes, bone-meal, 
and lime-rubbish, it will he an advantage After the 
soil ha* settled down, lay a mulch of long manure 
over the roots. It is very important that, having 
replanted, you top-dress from time to time, so as to 
keep the roots near the surface. 

Grapes mildewed (Ignara).— Your Grapes have 
been attacked by mildew, while there are also trace* 
of ” scalding.” Dust flowers of sulphur all over the 
Vines, washing this off after a few days with clear 
rain-water. If all the bunches are in the condition 
the one you send js, we can hold out little hope of 
the Grapes finishing properly. To guard against an 
attack next year you should, in tne winter, paint 
all the inside woodwork, clean the glass, and lime- 
wash the walls. Then dissolve £ oz. of sulphide of 
potassium in a quart of water, mix it with clay and 
sulphur to a thin paste, and brush this into the 
bark and every crevice about the spurs on the Vine 
rods, applying this dressing immediately vou see any 
further symptoms of mildew-. The most fruitful cause 
of this trouble is maintaining a cold, damp atmos¬ 
phere during a sped of dull, cold weather, also open¬ 
ing the front ventilator* when the wind is blowing 
from a north or easterly direction. A too dry condi¬ 
tion of the border will also cause it. 


the autumn, so as to get the plants esUbiiiM 
before the winter. 8uch plants will give you some 
nice fruits in 1913, and in the following year If ad 
goes well, should crop heavily.— I.ady Bufbr.-TI* 

Rose shoots you send have certainly not been cm 
with a knife, but. as to the cause, it is quite tmpot- 
sihle to say without seeing the actual plant#. Yoc 
should ask a practical man in your neighbourhood to 
examine the bushes.— C. Your Pansies hi it 
been attacked by wireworm evidently. Bee reply to 

” Canterbury,” In our issue of June 1st. page S5I._ 

Mrt. Courage. -at the soil in which the plants are 
growing you give us no idea, aud. if we may judge 
from the plant you send us, we should say that the 
failure is due to poor and dry soil.— Choi. Clarlu- 
1, You will find articles dealing with the Perpetual 
flowering Carnation in our issues of April 22nd. page 
288. and April 29th, 1911. a copy of each of which 
can be had of the publisher, post free, Jor 2Jd. 2, 

The book you refer to J*. we fear, out of print, 
but a good one on the same subject is "Vinos and 
Vine Culture.” fifth edition, price 5s. 6d. post tret, 
from Mrs. Barron. IS, Sutton Court-road, Chiswick. 
London. W.- Astoidet.— 1. Your plant* have, un¬ 

fortunately, been attacked by the fungus which hu 

E roved so destructive of lute years to the Madonna 
Ily. See reply to “ Kerry," re “ Diseased Lilies." in 
our Issue of June 8th, page 370. 2, The curious Fox¬ 
glove you refer to i* only a malformation, and is of 
frequent occurrence. We have had many such uni¬ 
formed flowers during the past lew weeks.— 

G. II. R.— We do not think you need anticipate any 
danger etich a* you refer to.—J. R. G.-"The 
Bulb Book,” by John Weathers, J. Murray. Albe- • 
marie-street. London. W\, should answer your pur¬ 
pose. This book was reviewed in the issue of- 

December 30th. 1911, page 772.— Seafield.-)’oa will 
find nn article dealing with the cultivation of CiBO 
Pseonies in our last i*sue, June 29th, page 4» — 
Berks.—We know of no hook devoted entirely to 
herbs, but you will find most of them dealt with ia Jajjjilj 
” The Vegetable Garden,” price I5s. John Murray, , 
Albemarle-street, W.— II. J.— You cannot do better 
than plant some of the many ipecies cf Omat#. 

There are also many Vines that would answer the 
foliage of some of these, taking on very rich coJoun ,, 
in the autumn. 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.-Arthur Woodi.-Tbe White 

Beam (Pyrus Aria).- Mr*. F. G. Bmnj.-Probdt.f 

Cheiranthus Marshalli.— Mis* Theodore Jmei.-m 
Blue Daisy (Agathma cceleatis).— M. tl. Hean- 
Deutzia crcnata fl. pi.— E. Murphy.-l, The Jeru¬ 
salem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa); 2, 8pir*a caneseeitt 

- Bonabel.—2, Corydalia lutea.— A. Rasci.-l 

Dielytra sp. probably, D. eximia, if we may judge 
from the poor specimen you send U3; 2, Specimen t« 
poor to name; 3, Chelone barbata.— W- j, Ca- 
taurea montana; 2, Thallctrum minus; 3, Lyfhtw 
chalcedonica; 4. Phlox setacea.—J. H. Jf.-l, Vinci 
minor; 2, Cerastium tomentosum; 3. Laraium mien- 
latum aureum; 4, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.--fl-*- 
1, Adiantum gracillimum; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum; 

3, Pteris cretica; 4, Pteris cretica albo-lineata.— 

S. R. Ii.~ 1. Diplaeus glutinosus; 2, Welgeto rosea: 

3, Mespilus Smithi; 4, Limnanthes Douglaji — 

T. IV. G.—l, Geranium F.ndressi; 2, Tiarella cordi- 
folia; 3, Heinerocalli* fleva; 4, Lilium croceum.-- 
L. Moir.—l, Muscari comosum monstrosum: - 
Dielytra eximia.— S. -Specimen insufficient.— G.r 
Ashton .—Ceanothus aziuvus.—T. J/., Wutmortlm 
— 1, Pteris serrulata; 2, Should like to see a com¬ 
plete specimen; 3, Pteris cretica albo-lineata: ♦ 
Specimen insufficient,— Vndervcood- 1. Bora go mt- 
flora; 2. Please send in bloom.—Jf., Grimiby — Taxo- 
dium distichum. — IV. ll. Morgan.-!, Digitalis fer- 
ruginea; 2. Hesperis matronalis; 3, Cosmo* bipn- 
natus; 4, Nemesia strumosa var.—Artm> Sm.-i 
Henbane (Hvoscyamus niger); 2, Epilobium angm.i- 
folium; 3, Veronica spicata; 4, Lysimachia nugtffc 

- Mariettc Benfi-y.-Sorry to say flowers had MM 

to pieces.-J. Shore.—1, Centranthus ruber; - 

Centranthus ruber albus.— Q. T. IF.—1, t* 8 ® 
flavura; 2, Gillenia trifoliata; 3, Centranthus 

4. Ononis rotundifolia; 5, Heuchera graciilima pM - 
ably, no flower remained, however. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

W. H. West and Co., Loughboro’, leicWte.-N* ^ 
All-in-one Staging Outfit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moss on gravel walks (0. CoutthauD.-Boll 
20 lh. of lime and 2 lb. of sulphur in 10 gallon* of 
water, and after it has settled pour off and use 
the clear liquid, or you may try one part of sul¬ 
phuric acid mixed in thirty parts of water, or, 
best of all. one of the many weed killer* now on 
the market, and which can be purchased from makers 
who advertise in our columns. When using any of 
the above be careful to keep the solution clear of all 
edgings, also clothes and boots. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

G. L. F. F. S.— So far as we can Judge without a 
careful analysis, there is no lime in the soil. In order 
to test the matter you should try a. few Rhododen¬ 
drons in it, and note the result. You could mix some 
peat with the natural stap-le. One thing, however, 
you must bear in mind is that, owing to the subsoil 
being so porous you will have to mulch the plants 

and water freely until they get established.- 

S. A. IV.—Your suggestion of filling the window-box 
with early-flowering Chrysanthemums is an excellent 
one. and we shall be glad to hear as to the result. 

- Mrs. R. T. Codd.—i. Jet the plants that have been 

raised from layers put down this year when fruiting 
was over. If you intend purchasing them, then get 
them in small pot*, and plant as early as you can in 


PICTURES OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 

_ '*3 

Wo offer each month, fro* 
noiv to October, a First Prize o 
a Guinea for the best photograph 
of p/ants in rooms, or groups tor 
indoor decoration. 

The photographs should I* 
siivcr prints, and not less than 
6 inches by 4 Inches. SmaH, ^ 
colourless, feeble photograp s 
cannot bo reproduced with any 
advantage. Post - card photo¬ 
graphs are also useless. 

The photograph • thouU W 
sent In not later than Saturday’ 
July 27. 1 1 from 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

XXXIV. Founded by IF. Ilubinson. Author 0 / "The English Flovxr Garden 
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Acetylene ja* refuse .. 436 
Jtthionema persicum .. <39 

ActinidiM.439 

A Istwmeri* gone wrong 456 
>i»dro»ce lanuginosa.. 440 
Apple* for exhibition, 

({rowing.442 

A'i*ragua tenuvfolins .. 440 
Beans, Broad, black fly 

00 .456 

Beans, French, orer- 

gToira.453 

Beech foliage browned 446 

Bcjonin.440 

Bog garden, making a .. 453 
Broom, the Spanish, in 

taunt. ,440 

Cabbage, late Savoy .. 452 
ftealpinia japonic* .. 439 
(ilceoiaria, a hardy .. 439 
Campanula unhealthy.. 456 
Carrots, grubs in .. 416 
Cauliflower-root*, mag¬ 
gots 00 .456 


Celery; overgrown 

plants.452 

Chrysanthemums .. 416 
Chrysanthemums. sin- 
gle, for the b irder .. 445 
Clay land, ridging .. 451 
Colchicum byzantinum .. 449 
Cordyline australis in 
south-west Scotland.. 440 
Crassuta or Kalosanthes 
coecinea.. .. .. 449 

Croquet-lawn, worms in 456 
Currant*, Black, un¬ 
healthy .456 

Cytisua Kitaibili.. .. 439 

Cytiaus sehipkaenai* .. 439 
Edraianthus croaticua.. 439 
Eremurus Shelford .. 440 
Ferns, crested ., .. 445 

Fern icalk, a .. .. 445 

Flax, a good yellow .. 439 
Flowers, hardy, among 

the .450 

Forget-me-not,theGreat 410 


INDEX. 

illustrations in italics. 


Frees!as the Beyond year, 

growing.453 

Garden food .. 4 14 

Garden work .. 455 

Genista tinetoria flore- 

pleno .439 

Gloxinias for amateurs 418 
Gramophone and the 
nightingale, the .. 442 
Grape notes .. 443 

Hairbell, Miss Will- 

mott's.439 

Heuchera brizoidej gra- 

cillima.450 

Hollies, Injury to .. 446 
Ixora lutea .. 449 

Lilies for a heavy soil .. 456 
Lilium candidum .. 451 
Lily, ihs Madonna, on 
chalk soil .. .. 410 

Magnolia pirviflora .. 410 
Magnolia, the Bog 440 

Meadowsweet, Henry's 
Bush .. .. .. 439 


Millipelcs.456 

Mnscari comosUid 431 

Nepbro'epis exaltati 
Rochfoull .. .. 446 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Cytisus Kitaibili.— A very pretty little 
rock Broom with large flowers. A group of it 
must be verv good in effect. It comes to us 
from Friar £ark. 

A hardy Calceolaria (C. polyrrhiza).—This 
is like a yellow blob on the moraine bank, 
but when one pulls it open it is very curious 
in shape. It is quite hardy and grows freely. 
-W. 

Umbilicus oppositifollus. — A distinct 
Stonecrop-like plant with drooping racemes of 
pretty little yellow buds and flowers. It is 
very promising for dry, hot parts of the rock 
garden, we should say. 

The Rosy Japanese Wistaria.—Will any 

of your readers say if they have flowered 
this? I have planted it without success. The 
other forms of the kind are eo beautiful that 
oDe likes to know of this.—E. K. 

Rose Rene Andre.— Near the “Ramblers” 
on a wall I saw this with pleasure, trailing 
about pillars with its varied, though often 
large, rose-lilac blooms. It is a charming 
Bose for pergola or wall, without a trace of 
me poor colour and wretched form shown 
by some of the Ramblers.—W. 

Rose Una.—I was fascinated with the 
w*uty of this in Colonel Borton’s garden at 
Iheveney, tossing about in various situa¬ 
tions over big bushes and w alls, in every case 
■reo as the crest of a wave, untortured by 
Owning and lovely in its form and abundance 
of bloom.—W. 

Rose Climbing Cramoisie 8uperleure at 
newry.—Mr. T. Smith writes me that he is 
^rprised how little this Rose is known even 
to Ireland, eo congenial to Roses of the China 
f ace. It grows freely at Newry on its own 
!J°V Dd on polyantha, which may suit 
W€ m certain dry soils.—W. 

Willmott’s Hairbell.—This prettily- 
cured, light-blue form of the well-known 
ampanula eiespito6a is in flower a worthy 
mpanion to the old plant in its white and 
Jin' ? rTn8, was probably the earliest 
P w plant grown in our gardens, and has 
l °ng remained the most faithful.—W. 

®*" ,8ta tinetoria flore-pleno. — This 
r*rv 1 me, an< * ®o rae gardens may be 
* e ‘Come and enduring on the rock 
!L * kut 1as all the fields about me have 
am f * er P antl tke kind in thousands, 1 
m n 0 t so much interested in it. It is, how- 

to cantvtt^_w any ° f itS genUS ’ “ nd 80 ea * y 

lhml?, P P dU , a Rue ( Ruta patavina).—An odd 
» 1 ln roc * [ garden, but there it 
flowora tik c * ose » yellow heads of 

ua 9 n ‘ , VVhen crushed the leaves may give 
ck™ d ? U . r J ik8 * den. One of the 
iofilid? l‘ h f ro , ek garden, however, is the 


J infinite 


near io ! ar,€ beautiful things it brings 
and 4h fi U8 ’ an ^ in ^ Jat variety there is now 
Prank C 1000,11 * or *' ie cur *°u«- From Sir 


Edraianthus croaticus. — A true rock- 
garden plant of the Hairbell order, with coft 
heads of good purple flowers in close heads, 
this creeps about in a nice way in the 
moraine or rock garden. It comes from Friar 
Park, where it and its fellows find the home 
they like. It is useless for mixed borders, but 
good for the new idea of moraiue garden. 

A good yellow Flax (Linum flavum).—The 
yellow Flaxes are attractive in midsummer, 
but in cold districts sometimes lost in winter. 
This is perhaps the hardier of the two kinds. 
It comes to us from Friar Park, and is a 
handsome plant, and well worth looking 
after, although, no doubt, the blue Flaxes, 
at the head of which is the beautiful Nar- 
bonne Flax, are the most attractive. 

Rosa Moyesi.— Of the beauty of the wild 
Roses there is no end, though the kinds are 
not always very distinct in colour, Thi® is 
the most striking among them I have seen for 
long—an intense brown-red-more striking 
in effect than the Copper Brier. It has a 
good habit, with graceful leaves and buds. 
The colour description is poor; it can only 
describe itself.—W. 

Blue Polyanthus.— I have been interested 
in the correspondence re. Blue Polyanthus. 
I believe there is a large lot of it here. I 
have had it for years as the old Irish Blue 
Polyanthus. The flowers are of a pale, slaty- 
blue with a whitish eye. It flowers freely in 
bunches as a Polyanthus does, and is quite 
hardy here on the east coast of Ireland.—L. 
Hei.y-Hutchinson, Co. Dublin. 

£thionema persicum.— My praise of 
grandiflorum of this group last week seemed 
the best word I could say for any of them, 
but the Persian species is now in flower, and 
very soft and lovely in effect. It is not so 
showy as ^E. grandiflorum, but flower® longer 
and is a most welcome rock garden or choice 
border plant. Mine is growing in a bed of 
Roses and also on the moraine border.—W. 

Actlnldlas.— These are hardy climbers, 
stately in stature, and ample in foliage—good 
additions to our climbers for wall, trellis, or 
pergola. The flowers are modestly hidden by 
the leaves, but gathered they are pretty in 
form, cream coloured, waxy, and numerous. 
In autumn the foliage has a rich yellow line. 
I have more than one kind, but have lost 
labels, and suppose the one now in bloom on 
west wall to be A. volubili®.—W. 

Omphalodes nitida.— For many years the 
Blue-eyed Mary of our gardens has been a 
patient charmer, growing almost anywhere, 
while O. Lucili® has been one of the saddest 
puzzles of the rock garden to save it from 
slugs and other enemies. With these we 
long thought we had all the plants of the 
genus worth growing. Now comes another 
distinct and good perennial, O. nitida, rather 
tall and with flowers of the purest blue. I 
have it in two places, and best in partial 
shade, but have not had it long enough to 
fairly judge. Those who are fond oF blue 
flowers should grow it.—W. 
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Cytisus schlpkaensls. — The Schipka 
Broom, disliked at first from its washy 
colour, is turning out belter as a summer¬ 
blooming rock shrub. We owe much to the 
dwarfer Brooms for the rock garden, but for 
splendour of colour and form, too, there is 
not among the larger kinds anything go good 
a® our native Broom. From Friar Park. 

Onosma stellulatum. — This charming 
plant resembles the old O. t&uricura, and may 
come very near it. In any case it is a first- 
class rock plant, and, like others, excellent 
for a warm, dry spot. There are so many 
plants of doubtful value brought in that the 
best way is to hold on to a good thing, and 
not trouble about the name until we have 
proved it to be good. 

Keen’s Seedling Strawberry. —I have 
been comparing this with some of the newer 
and more popular Strawberries, and much 
to its credit. It is a medium-sized, well- 
flavoured Strawberry, far better than some 
of the watery ones which are so easy to grow 
and market. It was raised by a market 
gardener at Isle worth, named Michael Keen, 
and, though old, is still one of the best.—W. 

C&salpinia japonica —This is now in 
bloom—tropical-looking foliage, fine in form, 
and crested by handsome yellow Pea-flowers. 

It is a hardy shrub, at least in our southern 
counties, and coming into flower when the 
many early summer shrub® are past, it is 
most welcome. I have not the best soil for 
it—probably a warm loam—but it thrives and 
blooms well, and is one of the moet valuable 
shrubs introduced for many years.—W. 

Henry’s Bush Meadow-sweet (Spirma 
Henryi).—In all the interminable roll of 
botanical names there are none more con¬ 
fusing to the gardener than those of this 
genus. The names are far more in number 
than the kinds, and among the smaller white- 
flowered kinds there are confusion and 
repetition. Henry’® belongs to the group in 
which the effect is most seen, but is distinct 
in habit and bloom. It is fragrant andi a com¬ 
pact grower.—W. 

Solanum Wendlandi In pots.-Tho se 

accustomed to regard Solanum Wendlandi 
simply as a vigorous-growing climber, for 
which a good-sized structure is necessary 
would be surprised to see at the Holland 
Park Show numerous examples, each from 
2 feet to 4 feet in height, carrving huge 
heads of their pretty lilac-coloured* blossoms. 

In this way they are invaluable for lighting 
up groups, especially those in which fine 
foliaged and flowering plants are combined. 

In order to obtain plants that will flower in 
a comparatively dwarf state, it is, in the first 
place, essential to take good, stout cuttings, 
such as would in time flower if left on the 
plant. Next, a thorough ripening of the 
wood in autumn is very essential. Con¬ 
sidering that it is now thirty years since 
this Solanum was introduced it is rather sur- 
prising that we do not meet with it more 
ort.n in gardens. X. 
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The Madonna Lily on chalk soil.—I have 
been driving about in the chalky lands at the 
foot of the South Downs, and had the 
pleasure of seeing many good examples of this 
Lily in fine health in cottage and other 
gandens, wholly free of the malady which dis¬ 
figures it in other gardens on heavy soil. I 
am asking your observant readers if it be true 
generally that a chalky soil favours this Lily, 
us if so the knowledge might enable us to 
make better preparation for it.—H. S. 

Androsaco lanuginosa.— This is one of 
the most charming and easily grown of its 
race. It is not unlike the glacier and moun¬ 
tain-haunting European kinds, but is amen¬ 
able to different treatment. I remember 
John Bain, in the College Gardens at Dublin, 
fised to have great tufts of it in his open 
borders. I have seen it with pleasure in 
many places since, and often successfully 
grown. This comes now from Mr. Frank 
Crisp’s, where it is.grown beautifully, like so 
many of its alpine brethren.—W. 

The Roses termed Irish Modesty, 
Elegance, and Beauty are ill bloom, and 
very pretty they are, both in hud and flower. 
It is a mistake to out them down or prune 
very hard. These Roses go a long way to end 
the idea that only double Roses are worth 
growing. They would do just ns well with 
the single names and without the adjective, 
as they are for all lands, though raised in 
Ireland. Good in form and free in habit, 
they are among the very best Roses for the 
picturesque garden.—W. 

Asparagus tenuifolius. — This pretty 
Italian Asparagus is proving quite hardy with 
me in a sheltered position against a wall 
with an almost due south exposure. It is 
one of the most elegant of the hardy scandent 
forms of Asparagus, and makes a nice sub¬ 
ject for clambering a short distance up the 
hare stem of some other climber on a high 
wall. Its nominal height is about 3 feet, but 
it will grow more than that., and looks very 
elegant with its pretty leaves and slender 
growth. It has not fruited with me.—S. 
Arnott, Dumfries. 

The Bog Magnolia (M. glauca).- I have 
the pleasure of gathering this very freely. I 
am not sure if it is the true species or a 
hybrid, but it flowers in July and is a wel¬ 
come addition to the Magnolia grove. The 
backs of the leaves are silvery, and the 
foliage is larger than that of the wild plants 
of it I saw in the bogs in New Jersey. In 
fragrance, wood, and all it is very welcome. 
If it is the true plant it wants peat, and the 
best I ever saw were in a peat oed at Knole 
years ago. But having no peat, mine have 
had to do the best they can in our brown soil. 
I think the Americans call it the Bay 
Laurel.—W. 

Pruning Shrubs. T am now rejoicing over 
the beauty of a great high bank of shrubs 
not pruned for many years. Spirrea, 
Syringa, Venetian Sumach, Weigelae, 
Ceanothus, Deutzias, and others arc all in 
fine bloom. I say so much, because many 
people overvalue "the pruning art. It was 
partly from the rough nature of the high 
ground that no pruning was done, and the 
trees showed their true forms and flowered 
all the better for being let alone. The time 
will come when dead wood must be cut out, 
and perhaps some kinds got rid of, but for 
twenty years I have let Nature alone, and 
do not regret it.—W. 

Cordyline australis In south-west Scot¬ 

land _ This Cordyline, which is much 

hardier than is generally believed, is now 
finding its way into many gardens where it 
has hitherto been cultivated only under 
irlass In the south-west of Scotland there 
nre some very good plants, which have been 
in the open for many years. The best of 
these are in Wigtownshire, where the climate 
tsZngenZl, and one of the finest at 
Corsewrail, Stranraer, on the shores of Loch 
Ryan. Some very fine plants are also to be 
5n Mr j A. A. Wallace’s garden, at 
wfryan^and in that of Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well at Monreitb. This Cordyline, when in 
The open, attains dimensions undreamt of 
bv those who only know it as a greenhouse 
i n Wigtownshire it flowers and ripens 
ft* seids freely. —S. Arnott. 


The Great Forget-me-not.— This bold 
form of the true Forget-me-not is a welcome 
picture in a basin in the house. So it is out- 
of-doors. Those with bog gardens or very 
moist borders have the best places for it. I 
have neither of these, and this year have 
planted it ns a carpet beneath a group of 
| Clematis trained on tripods in a hnlf-shody 
; place, and it has done very well. As it grows 
| thicker towards autumn, one must find some 
cool borders to replant it, as it is so precious. 

1 forget under what name it came to me. 
j For some years there have been taking 
names for improved Forget-me-nots, but on 
trial some were found not to belong to the 
true M. palustris at all. A name that may 
serve is the above.—W. 

Magnolia parviflora. It is pleasant to 
see this in midsummer long after the great 
galaxv of the spring-flowering Magnolias is 
past. The great danger of the late spring 
frosts, which so often hurt the noble blooms 
of the early Magnolia cannot affect a summer 
bloomer like this. Smaller in 6ize, it is by 
no means less in beauty with its delicately- 
formed petals and pretty boss of stamens 
and pistil. It is hardy, too, and content with 
our ordinary kind of soils, though planters 
will rightly give it the best they can. My 
form of the Bog Magnolia is also now in 
bloom, but it is not, I fear, the true M. 
glauca, but a hybrid none the less welcome, 
as it flowers well and is not so difficult as to 
soil as the “ Sweet Bay ” of the northern 
swamps.—W. 

Silene Elizabeth®. The flower you 6ond 
is Silene Elizabeth®. I w as able to compare it 
with plants of this species which I collected in 
Austria, and which are now flowering on my 
moraine—granite chips, sand, and only a 
suspicion of loam. I found the plant in the 
wild state in very loose shingle of a lime¬ 
stone formation/ I have been in the 
Pyrenees since I saw’ you at the Inter¬ 
national. Had a glorious time in spite of 
much cold rain and snow’. Found whole 
cliffs thickly covered with Ramondia. Also 
found Ranunculus amplexicaulis and a pink 
variety of it. This rosy Buttercup on 
quaker - grey foliage is very lovely. — 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

[A very showy, pretty Silene is S. Eliza- 
I bethae.— Ed.] 

Single Climbing Rose Leuchstern.- Two 

or three plants of this beautiful single Poly- 
antha Climbing Rose have been a source of 
pleasure for some weeks past. Those who 
are familiar with it know only too W’ell its 
value for the garden. I was induced to pur¬ 
chase a few plants several years ago, when 
it was shown so freely. For two years pre¬ 
vious to the present season the results have 
been fairly satisfactory, but during the 
greater part of June of the present year 
the effect has been excellent. The growths, 
which are robust, overhang in most delight¬ 
ful fashion, and aro covered with dense 
clusters of single blossoms of a bright rose 
colour, with large white eye. This Rovse is 
well adapted for pillars or arches, but in my 
case the growth is so abundant that it forms 
part of a dividing hedge, and is very wel¬ 
come as such. The overhanging growths fall 
from a good height, and their points touch 
the ground.—D. B. C. 

The Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum) 
in London. —Within ten minutes’ walk of 
Vauxhall Station there is a fine flowering 
example of this shrub, which has been beau¬ 
tiful for a considerable time, and bids fair 
to continue a good while longer. In common 
with most trees and shrubs, it is this season 
blooming earlier than usual, for July and 
August are generally its flowering months. 
At all events, in any selection of summer¬ 
blooming shrubs the Spanish Broom must 
have a place, os its large, golden blossoms 
are so showy and produced over a long 
period. In planting it is frequently asso¬ 
ciated with other shrubs, and, being of a 
rather upright habit of growth, it, as a rule, 
soon overtops its neighbours. The specimen 
above referred to, however, is standing 
alone, and the long, gracefully-disposed 
shoots form an exceedingly pretty feature. 
One caution to observe with regard to the 
Spanish Broom is that, in common with many 


of its immediate allies, it transplants badly, 
so that young plants are frequently kept in 
pots till they are planted in their permanent 
quarters. Seeds are freely produced, and 
plants can be readily raised therefrom.-X. 

Begonias.— Possibly a good many who 
grow the tuberous Begonias inside, starting 
them in heat, and who perhaps for this 
reason have never attempted them seriously 
in their gardens, may be interested to know 
that, when visiting a friend early in May, and 
putting the question to him as to what had 
become of his last years tubers, he told mo 
that he “had not looked at them since he 
placed them in a box in sawdust the previous 
autumn, in a shed.’’ Whilst I was there he 
fetched them out, and most of them were all 
right, and were just on the move. The same 
week he planted them out in a bed, and a few 
! days ago, on again visiting him, I observed 
they had made great progress, and, in fact, 
were just as forward as tubers of mine, which 
had been started in heat. My friend always 
follows this practice, though it is one, I 
believe, which is not generally adopted. 
From this it- will be gathered that these very 
brilliant-flowering plants, which revel in a 
sunny situation in the garden, are not 60 diffi¬ 
cult to deal with as some people inmgine.- 
WOODB AST WICK. 

A note from New Zealand. -I shall be 
much obliged if, through the medium of your 
plant-naming column, you will kindly inform 
me of the correct name of the enclosed 
specimen. Nobody about here seems to know 
the name. My plants, which were raised 
from cuttings three years ago, are now more 
than 3 feet high, and measure fully 5 feet 
across the top. Half the height of the plant 
consists of a more or less forked stem, stout 
and woody, surmounted by a perfect ms** 
of dense, fine, evergreen foiiage. The plants 
are never entirely without flowers, but they 
reserve their be6t efforts for the winter and 
early spring months. Just now they are 
covered with their bright yellow blossoms. 
Indeed, right from April to September the 
bushes seem to grow brighter and more 
dazzling each week. The plant seems to be 
hardy, too. defying wind, frost, or anv other 
ill-treatment. My garden is on a hill over¬ 
looking the sea. I regret the pressed sped- 
metis give such a poor idea of the flower. 
The petals, though distinctly separate on the 
growing plant, are wider and much closer 
together than the specimen would indicate.— 
Clifton, New Zealand. 

[The plant you send specimen of is Euryops 
abrotanifoliuo I). C. (Syn. Othonna abrotam- 
folia), a native of South Africa.] 

Eremurus Shelfordi.— In the mid June and 
early July garden I know of no plant of 
greater value than this. This is probably 
paying a high tribute to the variety, yetj* 
well deserved. One might be told, indeed 
that the majority of the Eremuri are div 
tinguished plants, and, indeed, it is tru *: 
Yet the one which, in my view, towers we 
above its fellows in the matter of colour and 
distinction is that named at the head of this 
note. The established plant is of great 
stature, and though not of the E. robiwtw 
order in this respect, it is far and away beyond 
that kind in superior colouring and good 
garden effect. A splendid inflorescence o 
the variety, 6ome 3 feet or more in leng h 
is a feature just now, and well support^do 
a 6-feet-long stem is handsome indeed. 1 
fine form—raised, I believe, at Shelford 
the late Professor Foster—is at ito W®* 
the forenoon, when, with the sunlight sui • 
mering through adjacent protective trees 
the northern and eastern sides, the fin* 
florescence presents a study in salmony- 
and buff baffling description. The effect * ' 
markable—almost unique. Tn&t it j* 
absolutely so is due to another very . 
able form, known as E. Warei, and * 1 
in the same colour range, the twain*de, e 
all comers. It is the coming of such plM 
as these—plants of fine presence and P* . 
hardiness well suited to the climatic * 
lions of the British Isles-tliat during^ 
years hardy plants have #J eI ? 
in every garden of note throughout the 
and breadth of the land.—E. H. J* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. ing. Those which bloom throughout spring Spirmas being hungry plants, it is necessary 
— form one division and the remainder the to assist them by giving the ground a 

SHRUBBY SPIRAEAS. other. In the case of the former the flowers generous top-dressing of well-rotted manure 

The various kinds of shrubby Spiraeas form are borne on w ood ripened the preceding at least every second year. Some kinds, such 
a showy and valuable group of ornamental summer, and they require little besides an as S. salicifolia, 8. Menziesi, and their 
ehrubs, 6ome members of which may be found ofccasional thinning, w hich must be done as varieties spread very quickly by means of 
jn flower between the end of February and soon as the flowers fade, 'lhe later-flowering underground stems, and it is necessary to 
the end of September. They are not, as a ones, however, bloom on the current season’s reduce the size of the clumps occasionally to 
rule, difficult to deal with, for, given good shoots, and are improved by rather vigorous keep them within bounds. 




an j tae . v both grow and blossom well, 
full * 18 tkafc they fail to produce a 

cro P flowers. Propagation, in most 
€1 ’- 1S €a «dy effected by cuttings, the few 
frnm 10n f being increased without difficulty 
, or % layers. One point which 
it h°' v€ve r, is pruning, for 

varion. if 0 j d ° to P run€ a11 kinda Mke. Th « 
tinct 'u ds ICa ' d i y ided into two dis- 
3 b y reason of their t imej^ofv flower- 
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pruning each year, which must be done 
during February or early March. This 
pruning consists in thinning old, worn-out, 
and weak wood right to the base of the 
plant, shortening the remaining shoots to a 
height of from 9 inches to 15 inches. This 
system of pruning is necessary if the best 
results are wanted, for if the plants are 
allowed to become thickets of old and weak 
wqod they do not blossom satisfactorily. 


The shrubby Spircens are widely dis¬ 
tributed, for 6ome occur in Europe, others 
are distributed through various Asiatic 
countries, such as N. India, China, Southern 
Siberia, and Japan, whilst the United States 
of America also supply representatives. A 
number of really good kinds has been grown 
for many years in our gardens, whilst there 
are other really good kinds: Hake made 
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Many of the kinds are suitable for specimen 
beds, 6ome may be grown as isolated plants, 
and with a few exceptions the remainder are 
excellent for groups in shrubberies. Several 
shrubby Spiraeas have attained considerable 
popularity of late for forcing, and large 
numbers of plants are grown solely for the 
purpose. 

Considerably over 100 kinds of hardy 
Spiraeas may be obtained. It is not, how¬ 
ever, desirable to refer to the larger propor¬ 
tion, but in the appended notes attention 
is directed to a selection of the best. 

Early-flowering Kinds. 

The Chinese and Japanese 

S. Thunbergi is the earliest one to 
blossom, and it is not unusual for a 
sprinkling of its small, starry, white flowers 
to be open in February, although it is at its 
best about the end of March. Apart from it6 
flowers, it is a charming shrub, for its thin, 
wiry branches are clothed with the daintiest 
of leaves, and a mature bush 3 feet high and 
4 feet through is very effective throughout 
the summer. 

S. arguta, possibly one of the twelve most 
useful flowering shrubs, is of hybrid origin, 
the previously-mentioned plant being one of 
its parents. Growing to a height of 4.J feet 
or 5 feet, it bears an abundance of white 
blossoms, which open in April. It can be 
recommended for forcing. 

S. cantoniensis, of which an illustration 
accompanies these notes, flowers in May, but 
for general planting it lias never become very 
popular. Introduced a century or so ago 
from southern China, it has been found less 
hardy than many of the other sorts. Now, 
however, it is thought that a hardier form 
has been obtained, so as there is no question 
about its decorative value we may expect to 
find it more generally grown. A form with 
double flowers is known, but it must be 
grown against a warm wall in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London if the best results are to be 
obtained from it. 

S. conferta and S. coNsncuA, blooming 
early in May. are a couple of showy, white- 
flowered hybrids which are general favourites 
for the outdoor garden and for forcing. 

S. decumbens, a European plant, may be 
profitably planted in the rock garden, 
for its prostrate branches rise little above the 
surface of the ground, but bear their heads 
of white flowers from short growths from 
almost every bud. 

S. trilobata is ft very showy, white 
flowered species from northern Asia, but it is 
surpassed in general worth by the more 
vigorous S. Van Houttei, a garden hybrid 
between S. cantoniensis and the last-named 
plant. The flowers of 

S. CANE8CEN8, though coming with the 
earlier of the summer-flowering kinds, are 
borne on short growths from the previous 
year’s wood, therefore it would not do to 
subject it to severe pruning in spring, A very 
ornamental shrub, its attractions lie in its 
gracefully arching branches, 6ninll grey 
leaves, and white flowers. At various times 
it has been known under many names, no less 
than twenty-four synonyms being attributed 
to it. 

8. discolor, from N.W. America, is 
another summer-flowering species which must 
not be pruned in spring. Differing in many 
respects from other kinds, it is met with ns a 
decidedly showy shrub, from 8 feet to If) feet 
high, with leaves more closely resembling 
tlio^e of the Neillias than of other Spirteaa. 
Its small cream flowers appear in large, 
elegant terminal heads late in July or early 
in August. There is a dwarf variety called 
duraosa. 

Summer-flowering Kinds. 

s. jAroxiCA may be given as a typical 
example of a summer-flowering Spiraea, 
which should be severely pruned in spring. 
Introduced from China and Japan many 
vears ago, it was not very widely grown until 
the variety Anthony Waterer appeared, 
eighteen years or twenty years ago. The free- 
flowering qualities of that plant, together 
with the rich red colour of the flowers, 

mr. Go gle 


directed attention to the type, and it is now 
in fairly general demand. 8. japonica grows 
1| feet to 2 feet in height, and bears very 
freely large terminal heads of pinkish 
flowers. A characteristic of the plant and its 
varieties is their habit of producing shoots 
with variegated leaves. There are several 
well-marked varieties, of which Bumalda, 
ruberrima, superba, and Anthony Waterer 
have better coloured flowers than the type. 
8. j. alba has white flowers, and glabrata is 
a more vigorous plant with larger heads of 
pinkish flowers. July and August are the 
best months for these varieties. 

8. longigemmis, of which an illustration is 
given on p. 443 is allied to S. japonica. A 
native of China, it was discovered in the 
mountains of Kansu by the Russian traveller, 
N. M. Prezewalski, about 1879. It grows 
3 feet to 4 feet high, and bears large flat 
heads of white flowers. 

S. Margarita is another of the 8. 
japonica set, growing 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
and flowering freely. 

8. Menziesi differs from the foregoing in 
producing its rod flowers in dense, upright 
heads. Of American origin, it attains a 
height of 3 feet to 4 feet, and is well suited 
for the shrubbery or the wild garden. 

8. 8ALICIFOLIA, a species widely distributed 
from eastern Europe to Japan, is a desirable 
kind, for it is of vigorous habit, grows 3 feet 
to 4 feet high, and bears its white or pinkish 
flowers in very large, flattened heads. There 
are several varieties, which differ from each 
other in the colour of the flowers or the size 
of the inflorescence. S. s. paniculata, with 
very large infloiescences, is j>erhnps the 
showiest. 

8. tomentosa is not unlike S. Menziesi in 
general appearance, and it is equally effec¬ 
tive. The flowers are red. Two remarkable 
species are noticeable in 

8. Lindlkyana and 8. Aitchisoni, the 
former a native of the Himalaya, the latter of 
Afghanistan. They differ from most Spirrcas 
in having long leaves divided into numerous 
narrow segments, and by bearing very long 
inflorescences from the ends of the branches 
during August. On healthy plants the normal 
length of each inflorescence is from 15 inches 
to 18 inches, but flower heads upwards of 
2 feet long are not uncommon. In the ca.se of 
S. Lindleynna tlie flowers are cream, whilst 
in Aitchisoni they are white. Mature plants 
may be 10 feet to 12 feet high, but as a rule 
they are kept somewhat dwarfer by spurring 
the branches which have flowered back to 
within a few eyes of the base. 

S. JiULi.ATA is a curious dw arf grow ing 
species of stiff habit, which is useful for the 
rock garden. A native of Japan, its general 
appearance is suggestive of its being a stunted 
form of 8. japonica. whilst its red flowers are 
also somewhat similar to the blossoms of that 
species. 

Although there are numerous other useful 
shrubby Spiraeas, those mentioned are suf¬ 
ficient to enable intending planters to make a 
good selection. D. 


The gramophone and the nightingale.— 

It is rather curious that in your last issue 
there is a reference to the decline of the 
number of swallows, and also in regard to 
nightingales. Now, in the part of Sussex 
where I live, there is this year a noticeable 
increase in the number of swallows ; and, in 
fact, in my farm-buildings and out houses 
there seem to be more this year than any I 
have ever seen before, and in the woods 
round my house the nightingales have been 
in such numbers that visitors sometimes have 
found that their song has been 60 trying as to 
prevent their sleeping properly, and, more¬ 
over, in the daytime there has been a very 
great number singing as well. I find that, by 
having a gramophone, with a record which 
reproduces the song of the nightingales, 
placed in the wood and allowed to play, it 
will bring a very large number round, which 
appear to 6ing against it, 60 that when I have 
visitors there is never any trouble in letting 
ihem hear the nightingales, as the gramo¬ 
phone record will cause numbers to compete 
with it,—S. F. Edge, Country Life. 


FIUJflT. 

GROWING APPLES FOR EXHIBITION*. 

[Prize Competition.] 

The amateur with & small garden may be m 
successful in growing Apples for exhibition 
as the professional with his fruit plantation. 
Where the latter has chief advantage is in 
the possession of a larger number of trees of 
the same kind from which to select his most 
perfect specimens. The finest fruit is grown 
on young trees, so that those who would 
realise the pleasure of winning in eompdition 
need wait but three or four years before they 
have sufficient fruit for their purpose. In 
selecting varieties, those required should 
bear large fruit of good shape and colour. 
Any of the various forms of trees may be 
chosen, but for all-round usefulness the bush 
will answer best. Well-shaped trees of three 
or four years’ grow th on the Paradise stock 
should be asked /or. The Paradise stock 
will bring the trees into bearing several 
years earlier than the Crab, and the fruit is 
usully larger, better coloured, and of finer 
flavour. The following brief list of varieties, 
given in the order of ripening, can be recom¬ 
mended : — 

Dessert.— Mr. Gladstone, Lady Suddey. 
James Grieve, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet. 

Kitchen. —Grenadier, Peasgood’s Non¬ 
such, Warner’s King, Lane’s Prince Allxir., 
and Bramley’s Seedling. 

Planting. — Place the order with a 
reliable nursery for delivery early in Novem¬ 
ber, and prepare the stations a week or t»o 
before the trees arrive. To do this die out 
the soil about 18 inches deep and 4 feet 
across. Break up the subsoil. Throw back 
6 inches of the test soil, and mix with it» 
couple of handfuls of bone-meal. Plant the 
trees as soon after their arrival as possible. 
The ends of the main roots should be care¬ 
fully trimmed with a sharp knife, making 
the cut in an upward and outward direction. 
Having slightly raised the earth in thecemre 
of the hole, place the tree upon it at a depth 
that will bring the junction of the stock and 
scion just below the level of the ground. 
Each root should be spread out tveparaidy, 
and some of the finest, of the soil carefully 
placed round them by hand. When the hole 
is half filled a little well-rotted manure and 
a few F handfuls of bone-meal should be added 
to the remainder of the soil. This will he’p 
to keep the roots near the surface and wiihin 
easy reach of extra nourishment when the 
crop requires it. Having filled up the hole, 
the soil may be made firm by treading. The 
subject of 

Pruning is a large one, and cannot be 
adequately dealt with here, as each tree and 
each cut should be considered separately, and 
mistakes are easily made. The beginner 
should get a reliable handbook on the sub¬ 
ject. It is not recommended to prune the 
tree at the time of planting, but before the 
sap begins to rise a few of the leading 
branches, if weak, may be slightly shortened, 
and any side shoots not required for the 
future formation of the tree cut back to 
about 2 inches. There is hardly 1 kelvtotew 1 
much grow th during the first year after plant¬ 
ing, but about the" beginning of August, or, 

if the summer has been dry, the last week in 
July, the side shoots should be cut back to 
three or four leaf-buds. The terminal bed 
on the spur will probably develop during the 
autumn into a flower-bud to bloom the follow¬ 
ing spring. Natural fruit-spurs will form m 
the ordinary course at a later period, bu 
fruit-bearing is much hastened by atentio 
to summer pruning. Should the tree be kh 
vigorous during the second and third year-, 
and produce much wood without flower-mu-, 
the leading shoots should be shortened 
half their length to induce the donnMrt e - 
-buds below the out to break. Thw^ 
be done about the middle of July. All « 
ing should also he abstained from. I 
much vigour is still shown, the too* 
be pruned. As soon as the 
dropped, open a trench about - e t, 

■ teepasro. 

necessary to reach any of the w<>:« ru • 
the subsoil. Cut back all.k 
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the first \ear should bo suppressed alto¬ 
gether, but a little may be allowed in the 
second year. If all lias gone well, fruit fit 
for exhibition may. be expected during the 
third year and onwards. 

Careful attention to the foregoing details 
is essential to secure good results, but. the 


water, and give this quantity to each tree 
three or four times during the bearing 
period. 4. When the fruits begin to swell 
keep the wood growth down. This will con¬ 
centrate a larger supply of sap upon the 
fruits. 5. Thin out the fruits when three 
or four weeks old, leaving one only on each 


following additional hints will be found to l spur, and retaining the largest and best 


Flowering shoot of Spiraea longigemmis. From Mrs. Chambers garden. 
(See page 441.) 
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shaped. 6. Support the fruits by nets so 
I that the eyes are uppermost, the fruits will 
then be coloured where it is most wanted, 
and the sap will flow into them with greater 
force because of their vertical position, and 
because the stalks will be prevented from be¬ 
coming stretched or twisted by the weight 
of the fruits. H. R. Daniels. 

I o/hesety-road, South Norwood, S. E. 


GRAPE NOTES. 

Mildew.— Good culture will do much to 
ward off attacks of this enemy of the Grape¬ 
vine, but in spite of all one can do, mildew 
sooner or later gets a foothold. During the 
past three or four years I have not been much 
troubled with this pest, but last autumn it 
found a lodgement in an inspected manner. 
Although the house appeared to be perfectly 
clean, 1 discovered a bunch hidden by foliage, 
and which had not been thinned, completely 
smothered with mildew. Of course, I re¬ 
moved it at once, but the evil was done, and 
during the remainder of the season I had to 
go over the Vine frequently and dust the 
affected parts. This season I 6ee that mildew 
has started in the same spot, and in no other 
place in the house, which shows that spores 
remained there, during the winter, w aiting for 
congenial conditions to bring them to life. I 
have syringed the foliage in that part of the 
house with XL mildew wash, which, however, 
must not be allowed to touch the berrievS, as 
from experience I know that it destroys the 
bloom. I am to blame for allowing this pest 
to appear this season. I ought to have 
dressed the Vines with soft-soap and sulphur, 
and washed the woodwork. This would have 
destroyed the spores in the resting stage, or 
would have caused any that survived to 
perish as soon as they came to life. 

Red-spider I consider to be the greatest 
enemy of the Vine, as unlike mildew/ it 
attacks the under surface of the foliage, and 
may, therefore, be working in a secret 
manner for some time before the grower is 
aware of its presence. As n rule, generous 
culture will keep it at bay. Vines that are 
well nourished and carefully tended are not 
attacked seriously, although a clump of 
stinging Nettles allowed to remain in the 
near vicinity will cause an attack in an un¬ 
suspected manner. Imperfect root action, 
caused by the roots having found their way 
into a cold subsoil, will lower vitality and 
render the Vines an easy prey. On the other 
hand, nothing will be more likely to cause 
disaster than dryness at the roots. In the 
case of inside borders it is a bad plan to allow 
them to become nearly, or quite, dry and then 
flood them. Moderate watering at frequent 
intervals will keep the roots well supplied, 
and will not make the soil cold. By pouring 
on a lot of water the temperature of the 
ground is lowered, thereby causing a check to 
growth. Anything that checks grow th renders 
the foliage susceptible to the attacks of insect 
and fungoid posts. 

Scalding.— dhe experienced grower is 
seldom troubled in this way, but the small 
amateur is ©fieri puzzled and annoyed to find 
that some of the best bunches have their 
beauty marred by the destruction of many 
of the best berries. Scalding occurs at one 
period of growth, and tnat is just when thev 
are forming seeds, or what is called the 
I stoning time. It does not matter how correct 
tlie cultuie may have been, the Vines may be 
in rude health, but they are just as liable as 
if they were in a semi-weakly condition 
Scalding comes from the action of the sun 
when moisture lias settled on the berries 
during the night. Those who grow largely 
for profit keep on a little fire heat, so that 
moisture cannot condense and settle on the 
berries before morning. The amateur, as a 
rule, does not fire regularly, and that is where 
the mischief comes in. At the same time 
early ventilation will do much to prevent in¬ 
jury In fine weather air should be put on 
not later than 6 o’clock, so that the moisture 
evaporates before the sun can strike them 
Lazy or inattentive ventilation is the cause of 
a lot of mischief. It sometimes happens that 
the early morning is dull and moist, and the 
vmery is kept closed. All at once the sun 
comes out and the temperature runs nn 
10 degs. to 20 degs. before air is put on. This 
sudden change when the bouse is shut up is 
very harmful—in fact, it is destructive to the 
production of really good fruit. If there is -i 
trace of red-spider about, this is just the wav 
to make it increase rapidly. From now on¬ 
wards it. is best to put on a little air early in 
the morning, no matter whai the weather 
maybe. This & - *■- ■* 
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ing that prevails when a glasshouse has been 
tightly closed during the night, and causes 
any moisture on the berries to evaporate. 

Byfleet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

A dark Strawberry.—Kindly tell me the name 
of a dark, sweet Strawberry that does not run to 
large leaves. My present one (believed to be British 
Queen), although under a south wall, has huge leaves 
and poor-coloured, tastele^ fruit. When shall 1 make 
a new bed?— Norman’s Bay. 

[We think that cither Keen’s Seedling or 
Vicomtesse H. de Thury would suit your pur¬ 
pose, as the fruits in both cases are dark- 
coloured when fully ripe and highly flavoured. 
Of the two, the former yields the smaller 
fruits, and it is not so heavy and continuous 
a cropper as the latter. Keen’s Seedling 
would comply with your requirements in re¬ 
gard to the production of the least amount 
of foliage, although the other variety named 
is not at all over-luxuriant. Another variety 
that yields dark coloured, rich-flavoured 
fruits is Gunton Park, but we are not pre¬ 
pared to recommend it in preference to the 
other two sorts already mentioned, neither 
are we in a position to state whether it would 
succeed in your soiL The fact of the variety 
you have yielding such an abundance of 
foliage at once disproves all idea of its being 
British Queen, because the leafage of this is, 
as a rule, rather sparse.] 


Raspberries and Strawberries failing.-1 

enduse spray of Raspberry, which had « >hmv 

of blossom, but much of which (ami also of Straw¬ 
berries) has not set, and there will be little fru t. 
The canes of the Raspberries were stroun, will 
rij>ened, spread out, tied to a trellis, and not 
crowded. Can you suggest a cause?—J. B. 

[The cause of the Strawberry flowers not 
setting is no doubt due to the Rose or Golden 
Chafer (Cetonia aurata), which insect destioye 
the fructifying organs of the blooms and ren¬ 
ders them abortive. The failing of the Rasp¬ 
berry flowers to set affords evidence of the 
Raspberry-beetle (Byturus tomentosus) having 
been responsible for this. At page 399 in our 
issue for June 22nd last you will find a reply 
to a querist on this subject, wherein the best 
means to employ for the eradication of the 
pest is treated upon. With regard to the 
Rose-chafer, if you will kindly refer to page 
400 of the same issue and date as that men¬ 
tioned above you will there find a reply to a 
correspondent in which this matter is fully 
dealt with.] 


Failure of Strawberries.-My Strawberries this 
year have failed. The plants have a great many 
leaves and excessively large ones with very long 
stalks. The plants bloomed well, but the fruit has 
not matured. The soil Is gravelly some feet down, 
but it is rich enough at the tep, as it has been well 
manured. A good deal of cow-manure has been used. 
Does the excef-B of foliage come from the soil being 
too rich, or would it be desirable to try another 
kind of Strawberry?—C. C. C. 

[The excessive amount of leafage and its 
over-luxuriant nature are doubtless duo to 
the fact of the soil having been too freely 
manured. Had the fruit set, the demands 
on the plants which would then have ensued 
would no doubt have somewhat checked their 
disposition to run so much to leaf. You do 
not give the name of the variety, conse¬ 
quently we are unable to state an opinion 
a8 to whether it is or not one that is given 
to yield a large amount of leafage or if a 
change is necessary on a future occasion. 
When about to form a new bed, it would be 
a good plan to dress the surface of the plot 
with dried clay or marl, which should first 
be pounded or broken down to as fine a con¬ 
dition as possible. This will not only render 
the gravelly soil more retentive, but it would 
then be of a holding and compact nature, 
and more suited to the requirements of the 
Strawberry. With regard to the infertility 
of the flowers, this condition has not, we 
think arisen through any structural defect, 
but rather through their having been 
damaged by the Roee-chafer (Cetonia aurata), 
which appears to have caused a consider¬ 
able amount of damage among 8tra«bemes 
tins season. These chafers are much more 
in evidence in some eeasons than others 
and. doubtless, the drv, warm condition of 
the soil last year, followed by a similar 
state of things in the spring of 
season, has had something to do with their 
being so numerous. We have already re¬ 
ceived several queries relating to failures 


which are attributable to this cause, and if 
you refer to page 400 in the issue of 
Gardening Illustrated for June 22nd last 
you will there find the matter dealt with as 
fully as is possible under the circumstances, 
for it is a most difficult pest to deal with.] 
Orchard-housa.— Plants in pots must be 
well fed with mulch and moisture, though the 
moisture should be reduced at the finishing 
stage or the flavour may suffer, especially in 
the case of Poaches. The ventilation must be 
free, and night air is required to ripen stone 
fruits properly. 


largely practised on the Continent. It ban the 
double advantage of conserving the flavour 
and making the food more digestible. Im 
only drawback is that it takes more time, 
and this is probably the reason why it hu 
somewhat fallen into disfavour in England, 
where careless cooks so often prefer to rush 
their vegetables on at the last moment. 
Braising vegetables in flavoured stock is 
another excellent method. The combination 
of stewing and steaming, and the added 
richness of the broth, all tend to make th.s 
method a very satisfactory one for veget¬ 
ables. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

GARDEN FOOD IN SUMMER. 

Most people instinctively turn away from the 
heavier foods, and especially from meats of 
various kinds, and look for lighter articles of 
diet. In the hot season the average person 
requires from 20 per cent, to 50 per cent, less 
food than during the winter. Less food and 
more water are the watchwords for summer 
time. Nature has foreseen this in giving us 
an abundance of fruit, beginning with Goose¬ 
berries and Strawberries in June, and then 
adding numerous varieties of the delicious 
Cherry, Raspberry, Straw berry, and scores of 
varieties of Plums, as well as the Greengage. 
Apples followr after the Cherries and Plums, 
and there is the luscious Pear, which makes 
one of the best of all fruits. 

VYe may well look upon most fruits ns 
drink foods. There is no water more pure or 
more pleasant to the palate than that 
which we get from ripe fruit. When fruit is 
taken freely, and made a large part of the 
summer diet, it has a cooling influence upon 
the body. The salts which it contains, as 
well as the pure water, have a cleansing effect 
upon the blood and the tissues generally. 

The summer is the season of the year for 
uncooked food—that is, fruits, salads, and 
nuts. The unperverted palate will always 
find the simple dishes appetising and sustain¬ 
ing. A little fruit with some wholemeal 
bread and butter, or simply fruit and toast, 
will make an ample meal .—Good Health. 


IMPROVED VEGETABLE COOKERY. 
Ignorance of the bare rudiments of veget¬ 
able cookery is the first great indictment. 
As a nation, we suffer enormously because of 
the cook’s indifference. Drastic* methods of 
scraping and peeling, and vigorous boiling in 
plenty of hot water, are the prevailing 
English attitude towards vegetables in 
general, whether roots or greenstuff, when a 
more familiar knowledge of the composition 
of some of them would help, perhaps, to 
correct such unintelligent treatment. Veget¬ 
ables are not only specially rich in caroo- 
hydrates, but exceptionally so in antiscor¬ 
butic salts. It is largely the presence of 
these salts in vegetables, together with 
certain acids in fruits, which make both so 
particularly acceptable in summer menus. 
Potatoes, for instance, are chiefly valuable 
on account of their vegetable salts and 
acids, and the greater part of these is lost 
in the peeling and subsequent boiling—the 
usual English method of cooking. Plunging 
the greens into vast quantities of hot water, 
the prolonged and vigorous boiling of the 
vegetables, even the customary lifting of the 
saucepan Lid, all tend to cause evaporation 
of the salts and acids, which, by their loss, 
create a marked deficiency of flavour. 
Green vegetables, on an average, contain 
90 per cent, of water. And yet we seethe 
them whilst cooking in still more water, 
though, for some unknown reason, we make 
use of the principle of conservation of 
flavour by cooking Spinach, as a solitary ex¬ 
ception, in a practically dry saucepan. 
There is plenty of other tender green veget¬ 
ables which might be cut up and cooked 
after a similar method. Stewing in a jar 
in the oven in very little Liquid, either 
stock or water, is far preferable to cooking 
in an open saucepan with enough water to 
cover. Haricot Beans are excellent cooked 
in this way. They should be soaked several 
hours beforehand, then 6te\ved in a moderate 
oven for several more. They could even be 
left aLl night to cook slowly. Steaming is 


Ail legumes are rich in nitrogen, and, 
unlike most members of the vegetable 
tribe, are, therefore, adequate substitutes 
for meat. But they are, unfortunately, 
very difficult of digestion. Much my 
be done to obviate this, however, bv slow, 
prolonged cooking (and soaking in tfie 
of dried Beans). Broad Beaus should be 
stripped of their pale outer skins whilst 6till 
hot before sending to table. Beans and 
Peas are also more digestible if served 
mashed, as in soups and purees. 

The second great indictment against us as 
a nation is the monotony of our vegetable 
selection. Vegetables which are used daily 
uiK»n the continent are utterly unknown, or 
else mere names to conservative English 
cooks, whose horizon is mainly bounded bv 
boiled Cabbage and Potatoes, and who Look 
upon all vegetables as mere accompaniment 
to the national roast, entirely neglecting to 
serve them as separate and important 
courses.—“ How to Cook Vegetables.’’ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The true word about cookery.-Onc of 

the groat cooks of the big London 
restaurants—and a very good cook—gives 
in the Daily Mail his wav of spoiling adidi 
of Strawberries—giving " it a fine name. 
This notion of cooks, that they can improve 
a sun-ripened dish of Poaches, Nectarine*, 
or Strawberries by any conceivable additon 
of their ow n is one of the most striking in¬ 
stances of human vanity and stupidity. Tlw 
best cook can make the carcases of animals 
and other uneatable things eatable, but the 
finest efforts of the best cooks could not pre¬ 
sent us w ith anything so fine in taste as a 
dish of well-ripened British Queen Straw¬ 
berry, a Noblesse or any other good Peach, 
a good Nectarine, a Doyenne du Cornice 
Pear, or a good Virginian Newtown 
Pippin, not to name other good things. So 
with the best vegetables, that may be eady 
spoiled by the cook, say our English Peas 
gathered young in right state. Simply 
boiled they are perfect, cooked in the 
French wav murdered. I give an example 
of the misplaced art of the cook.—W. 

White Cucumbers.— Mr. Talbot PalnKT 
sends us from Stream Place Gardens, near 
East Grinstead, examples of these larger 
and thicker than the Cucumbers grown with 
us. Cooked or eaten raw they are good id 

quality. Ihe Cucumber is grown to a vast 

extent in Eastern lands, and is an invaluab.e 
food to the natives in the great heats when 
flesh food would be hard to get and not etfy 
to use. In Egypt the Cucumber is eaten out 
of hand, as we eat a Pear. It is different 
in flavour from ours. In the vast range of 
countries where the Cucumber i6 used it 14 
known that there are various races, and wo 
suppose this white Cucumber is one of these. 
Our use of the Cucumber turns a useful am 
to garden food into a pernicious one 
plunging it in slices into a bath of yine? !ir * 
and one of the worst things to get into tn 
blood. _ 

I never stray among the village people 
of our windy capes without now and tnui 
coming upon a human being who 
as if he had been 6plit, salted, and dried, like 
the 6alt fish which has built up his arl ' 
organism. If the body is modified by the foe 
which nourishes it the mind and charset^ 
very certainly will be modified by it »»°- 

We know enough of their close connection 
with each other to be 6ure of that wit“ v ’ u 
any statistical observation to prove 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

FERNS. 

A FERN WALK. 

Thi illuitration shows a charming spot 
devoted to the cultivation of strong-growing 
Ferns under the shelter of the trees, but 
beautiful as it is, I should prefer the 6pot ir 
the *alka had been winding in and out, so 
that fresh beauties should be brought to the 
ere at every turn. This is not a situation in 
which to plant small-growing and delicate 
Fern, but for strong, robust varieties it is 
rerv well suited, and I often wonder that 
Ferns are not more frequently used beneath 
trees, the ground around which is often left 
hare. If water is abundant, the Royal or 
flowering Ferns might form magnificent 
groups. Not only the indigenous kind (O. 
regilii), but all the North American varieties 
might be used with advantage ; they should 
be massed, and not scattered about indm- 


mend, and that is the Maiden-hair Fern of 
our American cousins, Adiantum pedatum ; 
it withstands the severity of our winters well 
in our woodlands, and it is without excep¬ 
tion the most elegant Fern grown. Amongst 
these beautiful Ferns may be scattered seeds 
of the Foxglove, plants of which may be 6een 
in the engraving. It is just the place for it, 
and once get it established it will take care of 
itself. W. 


CRESTED FERNS. 

It is not all who admire the crested Ferns, 
many considering the natural forms more 
beautiful; but the great number grown for 
market would at once indicate that they find 
much favour with the general public. It is 
chiefly to those sorts which are grown in 
quantity that I intend to confine my 
remnrks; but before dealing with the 
varieties I would suggest the probable cause 
of this departure from Nature. It appears to 
me to be first brought about by unnatural 
conditions. This curious multiplicity of 


multifid growths. Among the most remark¬ 
able for this diversity of form that have come 
under my notice are the seedlings from 
Nephrolepis davallioides furcans. The Gyrn- 
nogramnias also vary considerably. In these 
the same plants vary from year to year. The 
first year the fronds may be only lightly 
created at the extremities of the pinnse, and 
later on they will become one dense mnss of 
muliifid growths. In the varieties of 
Athyrium Filix-foemina and Scolopendrium 
vulgare the fronds are more crested as the 
plants advance in age. This is not always 
the case, for I have seen instances where the 
young plants have been very prettily crested, 
this disappearing as the plants grew older. 

There are crested varieties of nearly all the 
popular Ferns. Adiantum cuneatum grandi- 
ccps is the prettiest of the crested Maiden¬ 
hairs, the fronds being longer and not eo 
wide as those of the type, and terminating in 
a branching crest, which is heavy enough to 
make the fronds droop over in a graceful 
manner. This variety should be grown sus¬ 
pended to the roof or stood on inverted pots, 



4 Fern walk. 


I art ne»r the fnont; the varieties are, as a 
fi low growing. It is by the 
... of Polystichums, and the 

b,ir er0U ?.. Tar *etiee into which these bave 
f i>, greatest effects can be 

planting each particular kind 
im r f° stature. One more gem 
ln j° Ferns is all I can recommend, 

driiJf Hart's-tongue (Scolopen- 

dIikv. j . ®nouId also occupy u front 
ifftfuiJ j- ln binding walks could be made 
^ an > n a straight line. There 
a In f? r ™ # exotic Ferns, however, 
U r L ! ^ ^ used, and I hare already re* 
Oin,„ i lwo genera—viz., North American 
Dhnr i Strulbiopteris. There is one 
however, that I would hi, 


crifluoately. Here also the Ostrich-feather i growth is most common in those sorts that 
' <ro (Struthiopterie) would form noble make periodical growths, or rather throw up 
the strong-growing varieties of the their fronds in 6ets. It seems to me that by 
W F « rn and the typical plant would also forcing the plants into new growth when one 
or ? banks, but it is the only species set of fronds lias finished growing, and the 
•“thegenus Asplenium which I would recom- ! next are not forward enough to use up the 
«*n(l to be planted in such a place. Blech- I sap, the extremities of the older fronds are 
n , u ® Spicant in its typical form I also would further developed. I have seen instances 
* - | wll€re t j ie fronds of the ordinary Ribbon 

Fern (Pteris serrulata) have started afresh 
and extended the length of their pinnae, and 
the crested forms will continue to branch out 
for a considerable time after the fronds 
would, under ordinary conditions, be fully 
matured. In most instances, after this de¬ 
parture from the natural form has once been 
made, the progeny will maintain the charac¬ 
teristics of any particular variety to a 
remarkable degTcc. I have seen whole 
batches of seedlings, consisting of some 
thousands of plants, where scarcely any 
variation from the parent could be seen. On 
the other hand, in some instances seedlings 
are very erratic, some reverting to the simple 
and others producing various forms of I 


that I would highly recom- I form 

Digitized by QOOSlC 


with plenty of room for the full development 
of the drooping crested fronds. A. excisum 
multi fid um is another good form, but rather 
I delicate. A. Luddemaunianum is a very 
1 curious crested form, but of no great beauty. 

The varieties of Pteris scrrulata are very 
numerous, varying from dwarf-tufted masses 
which grow only a few inches high to those 
which grow from 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
have broad-spreading fronds prettily tasselled 
at their extremities. That which used to be 
grown in the R.H.S. Gardens at Chiswick in 
years gone by is the best of the major 
varieties, but this does not come true from 
spores, or nt least very rarely. 

The varieties of Pteris cretica comprise 
some very distinct forms, P. c. nobilis being 
one of the best. In some instances it is diffi. 
cult to decide to which of the above species 
varieties belong, but those of the latter are 
generally more erect and stiffer in habit, be¬ 
sides maintaining the character of ’ the 
species, in having the fertile fronds thrown 
up on longer stalks, i^^ifwen fronds 

■" d WvAsi'rfcril.LlWI^ AT 
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the crested varieties of P. tremula are very 
remarkable. P. c. elcgans is one of the most 
distinct, at first sight closely resembling 6orne 
of the varieties of serrulata, the pinnae being 
much contracted and terminating in a heavy 
tuft of finely-cut filaments. The terminal 
ones are heavy enough to bear the fronds 
down, giving the plant a graceful outline. 
P. t. grandiceps is more erect in habit, and 
P. t. Smithiana is another very distinct form. 

There are many crested varieties of 
Gymnogramma. The best type of the Silver 
is G. Wettenhalliana, and G. Parsonsi the 
most distinctly crested Gold Fern, G. ehryso- 
phylla grandiceps being also very pretty. 
Among Nephrolepises, N. davallioides fur- 
cans is a most beautiful hern, and should be 
in every collection ; also N. exaltata plumosa, 
in which the fronds are narrower and very 
heavily tasselled at the extremities. N. Duffi 
may also be included in this list; it is a dis¬ 
tinct Fern, and one which I have not yet 
found to produce fertile fronds, although I 
have frequently searched among large 
batches of well-developed plants. Microlepia 
hirta cristata has spreading, finely-cut 
fronds, all the pinnae being lightly tasselled. 
This kind should be confined to rather small 
pots, but requires copious supplies of water. 

Among IJavallias there are, I believe, only 
two crested varieties, these being D. Mariesi 
cristata and D. elegans polydactyla, neither 
of which is remarkable for its beauty. I have 
6 een several good crested forms of Lorn avia 
gibba, but never a good batch of young plants 
of any variety. Woodwardia radicans cristata 
is another very pretty Fern which does not 
seem likely to increase freely. 

There are some pretty forme of Neph- 
rodium molle, which come freely from spores 
and soon make nice plants, but they are too 
soft and brittle to be of much value for 
market work. L. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nephrolepis exaltata Rochfordl. — The 

latest novelty in the extremely plumose or 
mossy varieties of the Boston Fern (Neph- 
rolepis exaltata) would appear to Ire reached 
by the variety Rochfordi, which was given an 
award of merit at Holland Park. The fronds 
are very dense, and the divisions so finely cut 
that they resemble a bunch of Moss. It is 
not many years since the typical Nephrolepis 
exaltata was the only form in general culti¬ 
vation, but now we have an immense number 
of varieties, some of which show ns marked a 
divergence from the type as it is possible to 
imagine. Still, of the"long list of names now 
to l>e met with it must be said that some of 
them resemble each other too closely.—X. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Injury to Hollies. -I am sending you in the ac ; 
rnnumivinc matchbox what is tu me a “new 
canJen pest. 1 noticed that the Holly lorries on my 
bushes we-e mysteriously disappearing, and on 
examination I discovered that nearly all the berries 
had been punctured. At first 1 was inclined to attn- 
hute the puncture and subsequent tailing o/l to some 
disuse, but on examining the berries mere closely 1 
eSly discovered that the centres of the hemes had 
been eaten away leaving nothing but the outer 
ikin By carefully examining the bushes I discovered 
a number of yellow-coloured maggots, almost iden¬ 
tic . I in colour to the berries. These maggots appear 
to l ave a kind of trunk, which enables them to eat 
out the inside of the berries completely, the trunk 
or long, thin neck being very much smaller than the 
body of the insect. You will notice the puncture in 

harries is of very small diarneter-not more than 
jihn.it l S‘ f inch diameter—whilst the body of the in- 
k more nearly 1-8 inch diameter. No doubt. 
the 1 insect will be well known to some, and it would 

interesting to some of your readers if you could 
Sfve its life fistory. It might be aptly termed the 
Soflv-berry maggot or Holly berry vampire maggot. 

1 noticed in the early spring that all my- HolIy- 
were infested with a small maggot, which ate 
oi uie tope of all the young leading shoots, and 
fmm which the bushes are only just beginning to 
recover lias this maggot any relationship with the 
ones I am now sending you? I notice one of the m- 

turned a brownish colour since it was put 
£ the matchbox.~H. W. WILSON. 

ri do not recognise this as a pest of the 
Hollv. It- appears to be the grub of one of 
the hover flies, and the one you note as 
having turned brown was eaten by the others, 
which suggests a carnivorous diet as being 
appropriate to the insect. I will try to breed 


it out and identify it, though at present I air 
inclined to think the puncturing of th< 
berries must be put down to some othei 
cause. —C.] 

Beetle eating Strawberries. -My Strawberries 
are infested with a beetle, a specimen of which 1 
enclose. They eat into the centre of the fruit, and 
are spoiling my best berries. Will you kindly tell mo 
how I can trap or kill them without danger to the 
fruit or people consuming It?— Beetle. 

[The beetle attacking the Strawberries is 
Pterostichus madidus, one of the ground 
beetles which, except in the Strawberry eea- 
sou, feed upon other insects and flesh. They 
should be captured by sinking tins or smooth 
basins with their rims level with the earth 
among the Strawberries, and baiting them 
with pieces of meat, such as “lights,” etc. 
The beetles may then be turned out into a 
pail containing paraffin or boiling water, 
which will kill them instantly.] 

Pine-tree shoots dying.-1 will be much obliged 
if the editor of Gardening Iu.i strated can tell me 
why the hading shoots of a Pine-tree are dying, like 
enclosed pieces. The tree seems very old, and has a 
rcmkI deal of dead wood about it, but it is very hnnd- 
*ome. standing by itself on a lawn, and 1 do not 
want to lose it. Would manuring all round the roots 
be of any help to it, or do you advise an expert to 
see the tree?—C. 

[ 1 he shoots of the Pine have been bur¬ 
rowed into bv the caterpillars of the Pine- 
moth, called Betinia buoliana. The chrysa¬ 
lides are in the burrows now. The only 
means of checking the pest is hand-picking, 
and if it is attempted it should be done at 
once, for the moths will be hatching out in a 
day or two. The moths may be caught with 
a net, but it is a troublesome business; they 
are orange and white and quite small. The 
damage done to old trees is rarely very 
serious, though several of the shoots are pre¬ 
vented from developing, but there is usually 
a sufficient number to keep the tree going. 
Only the ends of the shoots are affected by 
this pest. Many kinds of Pino are afFected, I 
including the Scots Pine.] 

Grubs in Carrots.- What can I do to prevent 
my Carrot* being eaten in thia way? Is it Carrot- 
mite?— H. F. F. 

[Your Carrots are attacked by the grubs of 
the Carrot-fly (Psila rosre), a small black fly 
about a quarter of an inch long, and measur¬ 
ing about half an inch across the wines. It 
appears in the spring, and lays its eggs in 
the Carrots just below the surface of the 
ground. There are two or three broods of 
this insect, during the summer. If the flies 
are noticed on or about the Carrots, the 
latter should be sprayed with paraffin emul¬ 
sion, or sand, wood-ashes, fine cinder-ashes, 
or sawdust should be soaked in paraffin-oil, 
and strewn between the drills with a view to 
keeping the flies away. Everything possible 
should be done to prevent the'soii round the 
roots from being disturbed, so that the less 
Carrots have to be thinned the better. The 
presence of the grubs is usually shown by 
the foliage changing colour prematurely. 
When this is noticed the roots should be 
examined, and those which are found to be 
attacked should be carefully removed, so as 
not to break them or leave any of the grubs 
in the 6oil.] 

Beech foliage browned.—I should deem it a 
favour if you could give me any hints as to the 
leaves of a Beech-tree turning brown. I have enclosed 
some for you to see. They have suffered in this way 
for the last three years. The side of the tree from 
which these leaves are taken is exposed fully to east, 
and is in a very damp soil, but on the other side 
of the tree the foliage is thick and healthy. The 
tree is nearly 100 years old.—T. H. 

[No doubt the combination of circum¬ 
stances you describe tends to cause the 
brow'iiing of the foliage of the Beech. East 
winds are generally the most drying, and 
would tend to dry the leaves, while the damp¬ 
ness on the same side of the tree, no doubt, 
causes the water to be taken in more slowly 
on that side, for the 6oil would naturally be 
colder. No fungus is to be blamed for the 
trouble so far as the foliage shows. Could 
you drain the ground on the waterlogged 
side?]__ 66 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE 
BORDER 

The note in the issue of Gardening Illub- 
tbated of June 29th last (page 407), refer¬ 
ring to an old variety uanied Miss Row 
should be of especial interest to Chrysanthe¬ 
mum growers, as it was to me. When I fiat 
saw this free-flowering 6ort it was growing in 
a Sussex garden, and the effect waa “err 
striking. The variety in question was one of 
the first of the semi-early or October-floner- 
ing single varieties, and as the plant was w 
free blooming, and came into flower a week 
or two earlier than most other singles, a high 
value was set upon it. For the latter half of 
October this variety is 6till appreciated. 
When the plants are grouped in the outdoor 
border, and a warm, sheltered quarter can 
bo allocated to them, there are few kinds to 
equal this fine old Chrysanthemum. Great 
strides have been made with the single 
Chrysanthemum in more recent times, hu«- 
ever, and quite a long list of varieties that 
come into flower in late August and during 
September could be compiled. For garden 
embellishment these early-flowering singles 
are 6uperb. In most instances the plants are. 
fairly dwarf and bushy, and without pinching 
the plants or manipulating them in any way 
they develop numerous branching growths 
and an immense crop of blossoms from ter 
minal buds. During the Easter holidays I 
lifted several plants and broke up the shoots 
into individual specimens. The majority of 
these shoots had roots adhering, consequently 
they were dibbled into prepared 6oil, placed 
in a cold-frame, and after being watered in, 
the frame was kept fairly dose until the 
rooted shoots were well established. Within 
a comparatively short time the frame lights 
were removed and sturdy, short-jointed 
growth encouraged by these means. Quite 
recently I have been lifting those plants from 
the cold-frames, planting 6oroe in the outdoor 
border, and placing others in pots for con¬ 
servatory embellishment later on. Two, and 
sometimes three, of such plants are accom¬ 
modated in a 9-inch pot, and w long as they 
are potted up into good lasting soil, and the 
latter is made very firm, their progress should 
be assured. It is difficult to ram the soil 
round about lifted plants without causing 
damage. Readers should remember that most 
of these plants lift with a fairly large mass of 
soil and roots, and three plants or less leave 
little 6pace between the roots when adjusted 
in the pots. A thorough watering should be 
given as 60on as they are potted up, and fora 
few days it would be wise to stand them in a 
partially shaded position. Subsequently the 
plants Ghould be given an open, epnuy 
position for the growth to get ripened as it 
develops, and that their future well-being 
may be promoted. Even at this protracted 
period plants may be acquired from the 
specialists, and so late in the season their cost 
should be considerably reduced. A few sorts 
that readers should grow are tbe following: 
Brazier’e Beauty (blush), Mary (reddish- 
salmon), The Carlton (rosy-crimson). Dr 
Ingram (terra-cotta), Eric (bronze on yellow 
ground), Marie Corelli (yellow), Snowstorm 
(pure white; green eye), and Gem of Mens- 
tliam (deep crimson). The foregoing 
in late August and September. Four for 
October are : Nellie Riding (reddish-bronK), 
Jessie Wallace (old rosy-salmon on Union 
ground), Pride of Meretham (reddidi-nunde), 
and Surrey (salmon-cerise). & ** 

Chrysanthemums. -During the past few 
Chrysanthemums have made rapid r? 

thanks to the weather, the plants are fairly fw it 
insect peats. The present time is one demaMWt.ii 1 
attention of those who have the plants ini band,« 
is needful every plant should have the requi 
number of stakes and the shoots tied out, ai .» 
is not done, some destruction is almost wretotou 
through birds alighting on them, ^ 

already beginning to make their preface !e»- * 
amongst plants in pots in particular * ® lV ® J?' 
their depredations. The best tune to. . 
onslaught on these pests is at night, when 
lamp one may do much useful work with a 
scissors. Old preventives, such as pieces of w* 
about the pots to lure them from the plants. »° 
not be overlooked row. -WooDBASitrict 
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ROSES. 


THE CHEROKEE ROSE. 

(Rosa L.uvioata.) 

This, the largest white wild Rose, comes to 
us from the charming garden at River hill, in 
Kent, where it grows on a 60uth wall quite 
freely. Here we have proof that it may be 
cultivated in our country, though the height j 
of Riverhill above the sea may help to keep 1 


R. laevigata looks splendid all through the 
winter, but looks tired about March, and 
then bucks up again. There must be quite 
80 buds on it. I lost my heart to your 
^ithionema. What a glorious colour.” 


ROSES UNPRUNED. 

In my neighbourhood I have watched for 
several seasons past a collection of several 
hundred Roses that are practically un- ' 
pruned—at least, in the way plants are usu- 


tliat the blooms are good enough for exhi¬ 
bition, although the petals are big, because 
this is notoriously a thin kind. There are 
others, however, which are producing flowers 
fit to exhibit in competition with those we 
term well grown through severe disbud¬ 
ding. Mildred Grant, for instance, is mag¬ 
nificent, and from a dozen trees it would 
have been possible to cut a dozen specimen 
flowers of large size and faultless shape any 
day during the past fortnight. Maman 



it f ie . w * n . t€r °°ld a bit. In any case, 
rJ lr °° ^ 18 n °k only in Devonshire 
ju a ' V €n ^°y great single Rose. Mrs. 
^rewrites as follows: — 

fatnnJ* r0W ^° 6a l tev ig a ta against the steps 
from S. nnin 8 down from the balcony in 
run L 1 j 1,0016 east and the branches 
beon °? t balustrades. It has 

looktnnr a 1 bout 6 * x years, and although 
\«ar ^ 6 P er >did, has never flowered till this 
and it j 


flowei 


; 16 now one mas6 of these perfect 


Warner' i 6 ’ n,CR Anemone is eqm 

^ autlful against a wall “ 1 

Digitizes by 


Anemone is equally 

mi* 


allv cut. The long shoots are shortened and 
decayed wood cut out. To give some idea 
of the height of the trees (dwarf-budded) 
after having been cut back in spring, a Frau 
Karl Druschki would be 2 feet from the 
ground, and other less vigorous kinds pro¬ 
portionately shorter. At the present time 
they are in full blossom, and are a sight in 
the way of Rose massing that will not readily 
be forgotten. The variety named is repre¬ 
sented in bushes a yard high, and as much 
in width, and furnished with hundreds of 
open and opening flowers. I would not say 


L/Ocnet ami \> lute Maman Coehet are 6uperl 
and Mrs. G. Sharmau Crawford, Mrs. Joli 
Laing, and Caroline Testout are a trio < 
pinks, a mass of beautiful bloom. Ilur 
Dickson is a first-rate crimson, light j 
colour, perhaps, fur this variety, but exce 
lent in size of bloom and freedom of flowe 
ing. 

The above are a few varieties only, sti 
they are the most, striking of all. The own. 
of the plants usc^j^pthill^ia-Tid. of cours 
then restricted his trees to a limited numb 

of iyWra 
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suits in a soil that is light and hungry, gave 
it up. Since then the Roses have been 
managed merely for cut flowers. Manure is 
dug in about the roois each winter and no 
water given during summer, yet the blossoms 
are far superior to those he produced with 
more careful culture. From the results then, 
I conclude that the trees were overpruned 
and too severely disbudded formerly, and 
maybe this is the case with most Roses. 
Pruning is always a difficult problem with 
amateurs. Here is an instance of striking 
success that might occur in many other cases 
if the pruning-knife were less used. 

__H. S. 

ROSES WITH A REPUTATION. 
When Roses of comparatively recent introduc¬ 
tion disappoint, it is sometimes well to think 
of those that have served us long and well 
—dtoses that years ago one saw on the exhi¬ 
bition tables, but which gradually had to take 
second place. Amongst such we find Fisher 
Holmes, the crimson-scarlet blossoms of wh'cb 
are yet to be seen in many a garden. In 
dark Ro?es we can etiII count our favourite 
Louis Van Houtte, whilst, amid brilliant 
crimsons, many still regard General Jacque¬ 
minot as almost indispensable. Horace 
Vernet, too, is still a grand flower, and has 
much to attract. We may also include 
among our dark velvety Roses'Prince Arthur, 
whilst the cherry-red blooms of Ulreh 
Brunner are to be seen even yet on exhibi¬ 
tion tables, notwithstanding its thirty years’ 
service. Dupuy Jamain has still a few ad 
mirers who look upon its bright cerise blos¬ 
soms with favour, particularlv in the autumn, 
when it is very reliable. The light, large, 
pink blossoms of Baroness Rothschild have 
been superseded in many places, but of this 
one may truly say it is good in form and 
colour, and comes well in the autumn. Two 
other old Roses have stood the test of time 
and are thought well of—viz., Alfred Colomb 
(bright red) and Abel Carriere (purplish 
crimson). Turning to climbers, we find 
Aimee Vibert (with pure white clusters), 
William Allen Richardson (orange-yellow). 
Gloire de Dijon, Fortune’s Yellow, and 
Bouquet d’Or (coppery yellow) still very 
popular. Most of these Roses have won their 
reputation owing to their robust habit and 
their all-round aitractiveness, and it is hard 
to know where to draw the line, because 
there are others, such as Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg and Gruss an Teplitz, that are 
of value, not only for their blossoms, bui 
for their foliage. Leahurst. 

ROSE NOTES. 

It is not everyone who has an opportunity 
of seeing several acres of Roses in full bloom 
at four o’clock in the morning, but those who 
have never seen these flowers at sunrise, with 
the dew on them, have yet to see Roses in 
their most perfect phase. The half-open buds 
appeal to me strongly, whilst delicate shades 
of colour have not been bleached by the sun. 
In the nursery visited, the better varieties 
are grown in huge numbers. For instance, 
here is a breadtH of three thousand Frau 
Karl Druschki ; and such as Mine. Abel 
Chatenay, Betty, Lyon Rose, and so on are 
to be found in similarly large quantities. 
The Hybrid Teas may now be termed the 
predominant, class of Roses, and it is cer¬ 
tainly here that we find the sorts which are 
the more popular now, and which are likely 
to be for some time to come. Those that ap¬ 
peared the more striking, and sorts that may 
be planted extensively, are Caroline Testout, 
well known as a charming pink ; Countess of 
Gosford, salmon-pink, nice in a mass, and 
exceedingly free; Dean Hole, salmon with 
red tint; 'and that beautiful saffron-yellow 
Duchess of Wellington. Few varieties can 
compare with Earl of Warwick, salmon-pink. 
It is fine for exhibiting as well as being 
first-rate in a mass. The new Edward 
Mawley has blooms of nice shape, but in the 
light soil where I saw it the velvety crimson 
was absent. Joseph Hill bears well-shaped 
flowers of a light salmon-pink shade: and 
Joseph Lowe is a great favourite of mine in 
its tint of rosy-carmine. Killarney doe6 not 
produce very double blossoms, yet it is one of 
the most effective ; colour, a flesh-pink shade. 

|o gle 


There is a white “sport” of this that should 
become much esteemed. La France need 
only be mentioned. A charming Rose is 
Mme. Melanie Soupert, salmon tinted 
yellow; so is Mme. Ravary, although not 
very double. The colour, however—bright 
straw-yellow—is striking. Marquise de 
Sinety, yellow with bronze shadings, seems 
quite one of the choicest sorts of recent in¬ 
troduction ; the foliage is bronzy, too, albeit 
the plant is not over vigorous. Mrs. A. R. 
Waddell is a gem ; reddish-salmon would de- 
scrilie its destinct shading. Another lovelv 
variety is Mrs. Alfred Tate, a coppery-red 
tint, which would be valued in floral decora¬ 
tions. Then Pharisaer, a 6ilvery-rose tint, 
is in every respect first-rate. A Rose of rare 
excellence, on account of its colour—a 
geranium-red—is Rouge • Angevine, but I 
could wish that it were more vigorous in 
growth. H. S. 

ROSES IN VARIOUS SOILS. 

Many people are still of the opinion that 
soils of a certain character are necessary to 
grow Roses. That this should be so is some¬ 
what strange, especially when we call to mind 
the widely different localities and soils the 
stands of Roses at our great exhibitions come 
from. I do not think there are many sub¬ 
jects so universally grown as Roses that will 
thrive upon so great a variety of soils. So 
long as they are treated generously, and 
with the same due regard to improving the 
soil bv adding any missing constituents Roses 
are partial to, we can grow them in almost 
any soil. It is this preparation of soil and 
attention to drainage that make the differ¬ 
ence between success and failure. Not n 
little also depends upon the selection of 
varieties and stocks most suitable for each 
soil or purpose. There is little difficulty in 
making any ordinary soil congenial to Roses, 
but some soils are naturally ideal for the 
purpose. If one’s soil is of a light and porous 
nature it behoves us to stiffen it by the ad¬ 
dition of some heavier loam, also to enrich 
it with manures of a stiffer character than 
would be advisable for clayey soils. For 
example, both pig and cow-manure are ex¬ 
cellent for a light soil, whereas horse-drop¬ 
pings and soot, because of their more open¬ 
ing nature, will benefit a stiff soil. If very 
wet, it must be drained, although bv no means 
so much of this is done as formely, experi¬ 
ence proving that more judgment in manur¬ 
ing often answers the purpose with better 
and more lasting effects. Should the soil l>e 
very shallow', and upon eidier chalk or stiff 
clay, it is well to move it more deeply than 
can be done by ordinary bastard-trenching. 
Either take away some of the inferior sub¬ 
soil and replace with loam in the case of 
clay, or improve this by adding crushed 
bones and good stable-manure. Once you 
have reached this clayey soil it should be 
moved deeply and the manure applied with 
no niggardly hand. Chalk must do removed 
altogether. The grand Rose beds at Warn* 
ham Court, and in more than one other in¬ 
stance that occur to me, are upon chalky 
soil that many would despair of successfully 
growing Ro-es in. A few years back I hacl 
to make a Rose garden at Brighton. Here 
the chalk was almost upon the surface, and 
few' subjects were growing well. The owner 
was, however, a thorough Rose-lover, and 
determined to grow some of the beautiful 
Roses he had been used to at Enfield and 
elsewhere. Expense being no object, the 
chalk was removed bo a depth of 4 feet, fill¬ 
ing up with stiff loam and manure. The 
result has been very satisfactory, and has led 
to the formation of several other Rose 
gardens in the neighbourhood. Unfortu¬ 
nately, expense is the great factor against 
such wholesale improvements in the majority 
of cases ; but, expense aside, it shows that 
Roses can be grown in apparently unsuitable 
spots, and by the 6ea. Where many fail 
with Roses upon our coastline is in having 
them too fully exposed to salt winds coming 
direct off from the water. Provided there 
is shelter from these, the atmosphere of most 
seaside places is suitable for Roses. As a 
matter of fact, some of our most noted 
growers are upon the coast, and these all up 
and down the country. P. A. 


INDOOR J»LANT8. 

GLOXINIAS FOR AMATEURS. 
[Prize Competition.] 

Many amateurs do not take up this plant 
by reason of its supposed difficult cultivation, 
and my experience will, perhaps, tend to re¬ 
move a lot of the misapprehension that 
exists in this direction. It cannot be ex¬ 
pected to get Gloxinias to perfection at the 
initial attempt. Still, one can look for satis- 
factory results provided the hints that 
follow are rememDered. It is a mis.ake to 
think Gloxinias require great heat. They 
can be grown to perfection in a cool-houre. 
Those grown in strong heat have not the 
sturdy grow th of ihose grown cool, nor are 
the blooms so erect and lasting. 

Seed germinates quickly if placed on & 
little bottom-heat, or it can be raised in a 
quiet corner of the cool greenhouse from 
April onwards, but the grow th up to a point 
is, of course, slower and the plants do not 
come into bloom so quickly. When the 
seedlings show' their first proper leaves prick 
them out into boxes about an inch spar,, 
place them on a shelf near the glass, shaded 
from sun, subsequently transferring them to 
other boxes or pots to blonm. Start the 
tubers in a w arm-house in February, and re¬ 
move to a cool-house after they have made 
decent growth—6ay, in April or May. Some 
can be grown entirely in the cool-house, and 
this gives a succession of bloom. Start in 
boxes, and, if small tubers to bloom in 48 
pots, put straight from the boxes into these 
pots, but with larger tubers give one shift 
in between. The soil should be very open- 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little prat and 
plenty of sand. Gloxinias like good feeding, 
but not before the pots are full of roots, 
and soot-water is one of the best fertilisers. 
It keeps the soil sweet after the use of other 
manures, and makes good colour and foliage. 
A fairly moist atmosphere is essential, but 
there is nonnecessity to overdo this. Con¬ 
stant syringing in a young slate is apt to 
make the soil sour on top, when one can 
never be quite sure whether the plants want 
water or not, while too much water is apt 
to spoil the foliage. On exceptionally hot 
and bright days a dewing from a fine-rosed 
syringe is sufficient, but not. of course, when 
the plants are in flower. Shading is gener¬ 
ally overdone. Let the plants have sun, 
without scorching or injuring them. They 
thrive on it, and have not that drawn look 
which those densely shaded have, but they 
must be gradually inured to this treatment. 
Too much pot room is unnecessary; size 
pots will grow one-year-old seedlings, and 
3*2 pots will grow- large plants subsequently. 

In timing for exhibition, allow six weeks 
from the time the buds are fairly showing 
until the first blooms expand. There is 
really nothing in timing so long as you make 
sure of getting the first blooms in good time. 
When they are in bloom the atmosphere 
must be kept drier. The greatest difficulty is, 
in packing them for exhibition,owing to tbdr 
large and brittle foliage, which covers the 
pot. The best method is a small box for 
each plant, and another way is to make Jodj 
boxes just wide enough to tightly hold 
several pots, which will carry them withou 
injury. The plants must not be put to 
suddenly, as the bloom will suffer the new 
year or the tubers be lost if not thorough*, 
ripened. Gradually withhold water, giving 
them an airy position. A cold-frAme win 
where they are protected from the autum 
rain and receive the full benefit of the > • 
until the foliage drops away. Store tbj® 
the pots as grown, placed on their 6iues 
the floor of the greenhouse. 

When the tubors are started in the *prmg 
several shoots will appear. Do not rub 
off, but. allow them to grow until twy ^ 
of a height to be pulled off. Dibble in 
seed box filled with light Mil and ««£“ 
with sand. In a shady part of tn 
they will root quickly and make . fl0 ^ * 
plants in 60 pots by show tune 0 . vL r 
croup or for autumn flowering, 
method is to take a leaf, cut it , 

pieces through the main centre • 
after filling a 60 pot full °f l ' u .. 

Band, gently press the end of mw 
the sand, giving a 
jng mobt, By ti e 
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and the soil dried off three nice email tubers 
AS Fvijv will have formed. 

aCictt Hybridising can be done with a brush, or 
a better method is to take a flower, and, 
after pulling the petals away, apply the 
_ . r , ‘' pollen to the pistils of another plant. When 
the pollen is ripe can be seen by the fact 
that it will begin to drop on the flower. If 
the cross “takes” the pod will begin to 
, swell, and if the plant is given a fairly sunny 

position the pod will ripen, when it should be 
. laid on a piece of paper in a box on a shelf 
nway from all draught until it opens and 
'.J.sheds the seed. It can then be stored until 
next spring for sowing. 

Just one more exhibition hint: Grow only 
one stem to each plant. You will not get 
^ quite 60 many blooms, but the size and 
quality will be much finer, the plant more 
compact than one with two or three stems 
straggling over the side of the pot, and far 
'F T more likely to take the judge’s eye. 

J. H. COCKEN. 

Woodward-road, Dulwich, S.E. 


Splrsea palmata.-Would you kindly tell me how 
’’ yv ‘- to treat Spinea palmata? I bought three roots from 

vzvar 


will be better in a cold-frame, where they 
may stand till the flowers are on the point 
of opening, when the forvvardest had better 
be taken into the greenhouse, w r here they will 
be much admired. Plenty of air and abund¬ 
ance of water must be given them during 
the growing period. The flowers are brighter 
coloured if allowed to develop at somewhat 
near their normal season than they are if 
forced.] 

Ixora lutea. —The Ixoras used to be popu¬ 
lar stove shrubs in British gardens, but, like 
many other ornamental tropical plants, they 
have gone out of favour, not because they 
are wanting in attraction, but owing to a 
| decline in glasshouse gardening. In tropical 
countries wdiere gardening is practised Ixoras 
I are still in favour, and we, therefore, gladly 
! call attention to a vellow-flowered kind, 
which is described and figured in the June 
number of the Botanical Magazine. The 
plant was introduced from the Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon, where is was known as a 
yellow-flowered variety of the popular I. 
coccinea, to which in general characters it 
bears a close resemblance. Its precise origin 
is not known, but it is probably a seedling 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 

COLCIIICUM BYZANTINUM. 

The common Colchicum autuninale is quite 
eclipsed in autumn by the larger species, 
which ought to be more largely cultivated 
for the decoration of the autumn garden. 
Those who know the noble Colchicum specio- 
6 iim and its varieties, or the handsome C. 
Bornmuelleri will realise the truth of this, 
and will 6eek to add to their gardens tbo 
best of the larger Meadow Saffrons. One 
would not, perhaps, place C. byzantinum on 
quite the same plane as C. speciosum, but it 
is, all the i>ame, a valuable Meadow 
Saffron, which should be in every garden, 
even though, like its 6ister-flowers, it is 
poisonous when eaten. Were we to ban all 
such plants there w'ould be many gaps among 
our favourite flowers. The flowers of C. 
byzantinum, as may be seen from the illus¬ 
tration, are large and handsome, and of a 
pleasing purple colour. The leaves, w'hich 
follow later, are large, broad, and unplaited. 
For the border, the Grass, or the wild garden, 
this is an excellent species, flowering in Sep- 



Colchicum byzantinum. From a photograph sent by Mr. S. Arnott, Dumfries, N.D. 


one, but the leaves 
I put in border with 


Holland, and tried to force 
Tun *d brown; the other two 
**rae result.-M. A. C. 

[Grown in the open air this is very hand¬ 
some when the conditions are favourable to 
llS t 1 development. It needs a deep, well- 
"orked, moist soil, with which some cow- 
manure has been incorporated, and, like 
most of the other Spiraeas, it may be grown 
quite a boggy spot, if the crowns are kept 
move the water mark. When grown in pots 
ie better way is to lift some of the strongest 
mow ns and pot them up for the purpose, or 
0 purchase some imported clumps which are 
nt here from Holland every autumn with 
•e other kinds that are largely grown by the 
i ut ?* g°°d clump of this Spinea, carrv- 
g three or four crowns, can be comfortably 
tcommodated in a pot 6 inches in diameter, 
U L S€d two-thirds loam to one- 

€a ^ °f well-decayed cow-manure and 
^rnould, with a dash of sand. The middle 
c 5 0V€m ber is a good time to pot this 
aDd ^ia the plants may be 

|ooa out-of-doors and w atered when neces 


sport or hybrid. In Hooker’s “ Flora of 
British India ”(1882) we are told of a yellow- 
flowered variety of I. coccinea. The habit 
of I. lutea is that of an erect shrub a yard 
or so high, with sturdy branches, opposite 
ovate leaves, about 3 inches long, and barge, 
loose corymbs of canary-yellow flowers, each 
an inch in diameter, the inflorescence sug¬ 
gests a large cluster of yellow Jasmine. Ihe 
plant is easily grown, as Ixoras generally are, 
and it may" be propagated from cuttings 
formed of* the one-year-old shoots .—The 
Field. 

Crassula or Xalosanthes coccinea.- With 
reference to “ X/s ” note on this flower, m your issue 
L# ♦»„. ooih ult it mav be of interest to your readers 
knowUiat inGlenny’s “Handbook o( the Flower 
Garden and Greenhouse.” published in 1850. it is de¬ 
scribed as ” Kalosanthes. formerly called Crassula. 
-R._ 
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Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

-'/he Index to Volume XXXIII. Gardkn.no Illus- 
traikd is now ready (price 3d., post jree 3\d \ The 
Binding Cose for the same volume is also available (price 
1 , Qd./by post is. 9 d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 

t -»*•'» nunu .»««_wv,a i yj purnioal Street, London, h.C. If ordered together , 

.• In the event of severe w'eaUj.eij, they the puce of the Index and Binding Case is 2s., post fne. I 
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cured as early as July or August from some 
dealers, and should be planted with the 
crowns from 4 inches to 6 inches deep in 
good soil. S. Arnott. 

Training Sweet Peas.-I have read Mr. 
Crane’s notes on this subject (page 397) with 
much interest, and they apply with parti¬ 
cular force where Sweet Peas are grown for 
blooming in large pots. It means that if the 
growths are to be encouraged they must be 
assisted often by tying up to the stakes. 

The best for them are Birch or Hazel, or, 
in fact, any rough, twiggy stakes to which 
the tendrils may cling. I know it is a diffi¬ 
cult matter with many to get these, and often 
Bamboo stakes are used. The one objection 
I have to the latter is that thev are so smooth 
that the grow ths do not readily cling to thorn, 
and it becomes absolutely necessary to tie 
up every few days. It is \vell nigh impossible 
to let them go a week at this time of tho 
year and then to expect the twisted tendrils, 
to conform to tying dow n without .some of 
them snapping off, but if plants arc gone 
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over every few days and tied even to Bamboo 
stakes they will eventually turn out all right. 
It should be borne in mind that one may 
commence feeding plants in large pots sifter 
the first buds show.—W oodbastwick. 

GROWING SWEET PEAS. 

[Prize Competition.] 

The first essential is good seed. You cannot 
grow fine blooms from poor seed, and it must 
be remembered that as the Spencer type is 
not nearly so free in seeding as the grqndi- 
flora set, growers must be prepared to pay a 
little more for their seed, a fair price being 
from 2s. 6d. a dozen seeds for latest novelties 
to 4d. for 25 of the oldest varieties. There 
is no doubt the autumn (about the middle of 
October) is the best time for sowing the seed. 
Seeds may be sown in shallow boxes, pans, or 
pots, and placed in a cold frame to germi¬ 
nate. The soil in which the seeds are sown 
should be light and porous, and should be 
well damped before sowing. The white, 
lavender and cream varieties like a lighter 
and drier soil than the others. The drainage 
should be carefully attended to. When the 
seedlings are about 3 inches high, they may, 
if desired be (and these in boxeo should be) 
transplanted into small pots and the pots 
buried up to the rim in ashes. Another very 
excellent way I have found is to place the 
seeds in rotten turves. They transplant 
easily, without disturbing the roots. This 
way is particularly useful for spring sowing. 
Seeds may, of course, be sown in the open 
ground in early spring. After potting, little 
moisture should be given, and the plants 
should be gradually hardened off, giving 
them plenty of air. They then grow sturdy, 
and are well able to resist disease. Never 
coddle Sweet Peas. 

The ground where the Peas are to be 
planted should be prepared during the 
autumn. Peas like a fairly heavy soil, which 
must be deeply cultivated. The plot should 
be trenched at least 3 feet deep, and the two 
top spits should be removed and the subsoil 
well broken lip and mixed with leaves, rotten 
turves, and plenty of well rotted manure. If 
clay, lime and ashes should also be mixed in. 
The middle spit should then be returned, 
well mixed with manure, and the top spit 
with less again, as the Sweet Pea is a deep- 
rooted plant, and likes to search for its 
nourishment. The trench should be left open 
for awhile, but should ho filled in in good 
time before planting, and the soil well trod¬ 
den down, as Sweet Pens cannot succeed in a 
loose soil. A top-dressing of soot and lime 
should be given a month before planting. 
Planting should be commenced at the begin¬ 
ning of April, and be done in show'ery 
weather. If the weather is very cold, it is 
better to delay a little. The best way to 
plant is in rows, the plants to be put in in 
pairs, and at least a foot, or better still 18 
inches between each pair. The roots should 
be very carefully arranged, spreading slightly, 
and the plants must be firmly planted and 
small twigs placed around them. Later on 
means of support must be provided. A large 
and successful grower in this district inserts 
a double row of posts about 2 feet between 
the rows, and about 6 feet from post to post. 
These should he wired at top, middle, and 
bottom, and cord stretched from pole to pole 
in between. As the Peas grow they should 
be carefully watched and tied up to the cord, 
as the tops, if heavy, are liable to snap off 
in the wind. 

When the plants are about a foot high, 
growth may be encouraged by weak doses of 
nitrate of soda, not more than three doses to 
be given at intervals of 4 or 5 days, using 
J 07 .. to 1 gallon of water and about H pints 
of the liquid to each pair of plants. This is 
the only time nitrate of soda should be used 
to Sweet Peas. The ground about the plants 
should be constantly stirred with the hoe, this 
helping growth and keeping the soil from get¬ 
ting dry. If we have hot weather, an over¬ 
head spraying with rain-water (if possible) in 
the evening is excellent. If the ground has 
been well prepared, artificial manure will not 
be required, but soot sprinkled round the 
plant* and hoed in, and soot water are very 
beneficial. If artificials are desired, there are 


several good ones specially prepared. These, their hardiness, and that while some people 
however, should be used with caution, and say they are quite hardy, others say thev are 
should be applied very weak and often, pre- nothing of the kind, and that they should be 
ferably in the liquid state, after a shower, lifted when the foliage has ripened, and kept 
Ordinary stable manure in weak liquid form dry until spring. Fortunately, they are not 
is also good when the plants are blooming at all dear, so that I am inclined to give some 
well. of them a trial, and leave them in the open 

The Sweet Pea is singularly free from pests, ground. The experience of any readers who 
although a sharp eye should bo kept for may have grown the Ixiolirions would be wel- 

green fly and the small green caterpillar. If come. I have been told that a good handful 

not numerous, both may be hand picked ; if of sand put about the bulbs when planting 
numerous, spray with any good insecticide, them is a great help. 

A serious fungoid disease known as streak Sebum Aizoon. —This old Stonecrop I do 
has lately made its appearance, and there not often see in my friends’ gardens. It k 

seems at present to be no cure. It always not what one would call a “ highly refined 

seems to be found in conjunction with eel- plant. It has, like the other Stonecrop?, 
worm, and precaution should be taken against thickish, fleshy leaves, and flat heads of yel- 
eelworm by sterilising the soil. In a small low flowers, on a plant about a foot or a foot 
way this may be done by putting red hot and a half high, a height which we do nut 
bricks into barrow loads of moist soil. Peas often find among the yellow Stonecrops. One 
should not again be grown in the place where of its good points is that it matters little 
this disease has appeared. Should a plant be whether it is given a dry border or a moist 


of its good points is that it matters little 
whether it is given a dry border or a moist 


found infected, it should at once be pulled place. Since I got it first it has given i 


up and burnt, to prevent the disease spread- a good many self-sown seedlings, and these 
ing. The disease has the appearance of have been flowering on dry banks, in ordinary 
brown streaks on the haulm. flower borders, and in shady places; in fact, 

The blooms should be picked daily, and it is just too easy if I let it seed, 
no seed pods should be allowed to form. It An Amateur of Hardy Fioweeb. 

is a good plan, later in the season, to cut - 

back some of the plants to a strong lateral RAMONDIAS. 

shoot. These will then give a quantity of In answer to Mrs. Bayldon (p. 403), thewire 
good blooms when the other plants have three distinct species of Ra/noudiit*, two of 
practically finished blooming. After cutting, which are eastern and one western. Of the 
the colour of most Sweet Peas is improved western one, pyrenaica, there are eererji 
by standing them in water in a dark place for varieties only distinguished by the colour of 
a few hours before they are required, either the corolla (white or pink). ‘This docs rot 
for exhibition or table. always come true from seeds, so that there 

F. J. L. Gribble. are only accidental forms. Till 1879 we 
19, B ' indoor-road, Penarth. knew only the Pyrenean one (R. pyrenaica). 


which are eastern and one western. Of the 
western one, pyrenaica, there are eererjl 
varieties only distinguished by the colour of 
the corolla (white or pink). This docs rot 
always come true from seeds, so that there 
are only accidental forms. Till 1879 we 
knew only the Pyrenean one (R. pyrenaica). 
which has never been found elsewhere tlian 
on the Pyrenees (south and north side). 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. on the Pyrenees (south and north aide). 
The Master wort. —The Masterworts are Suddenly, Prof. Pancic, of Belgrade, fouiid 
pretty, though, of course, not showy, and I one, then two other kinds of Ramondii, is 
have been trving to find out which is the Gio Balkans, no relatives of them haTing 
brightest -coloured of them. I doubt if the ever been found over the Alps or in anv 
names in nurseries are very reliable, but so territory between the west and the east c. 
far as I can learn, the brightest-coloured are Europe. This created a great sensation m 

Astrantia carniolica and A. helleborifolia. * l€ botanic world. The first of these two 

Of these, the Carniolian Masterwort is the Ra-n^nd'as (R■ «erbica) I got from the 

finer, in mv opinion, with its pinkish flowers, Botanic Gardens at Belgrade in 1884. 

but the Hellebore-leaved one U not at all dlff ? 1 rs , ("T P.vrena.ea m _,l 6 «.iJ 


uub uie ntJiieuuie-RiivTu une nut at ttu ., , , , * • , , i. . j_ 

dull, and has a good deal of pink or red in £»;*«. l«s mr 

its shading, Nieely arranged in glasses, these ® ^ ? J • 

Masterworts arenotto be despised for the c P £„ a P 2 ^LtiU q to 2J wnUnJU 
table but they should not be put where their dinmcterj deep v i ok t.blue; cut into 6« 


beauty will be spoiled by too brilliant bios- roundish ve rv smooth (acute i» 

soms. They grow well in any kind of border, pyrenaica), its flowers king flit, but slight); 
either in sun or shade, and that is a great cup-shaped. One year after came, from 
advantage. same source, R. Nathalie, which differ* 

Lilium elegans sanguineum.— Looking from R. serbica in its smaller leaves, mud 1 
through mv garden the other day, I found more round and entire, almost flat, wt 
that this Lily had opened a flower, and this hairy, forming a more compact rosette in W 
has been followed by several more. There flowers, which have only four petals or 
would appear to be a good deal of mystery lozenge-formed lobes, of which the colour :< 
attached to tho growing of some of the best much deeper and much brighter than in ill* 
of the Lilies, and that is likely to deter would- others (blue-lilac). A third Ramondia, named 
be growers from spending much money upon permixta, has been found by Dr. Petrowich, 
them. My little clump of three or four the director of King Milan, which seems to 
plants is very nice and bright, and is now be a cross or an intermediate form between 
giving a fair number of handsome flowers of the two first. All these three species aw 
a kind of crimson, spotted with deeper crim- found in perpendicular walla, on which the 
son. Its catalogue height is about a foot and sun never shines, and which are always vre. 
a half, and this is just about the stature of These two Balkan Raraondias were originally 
mine. I grow it in a rather dry, sunny bor- found on the Sutra-plana above rush, j 
der. There are apparently some finer and South Servia. They are found very low 
more expensive varieties of L. elegans, but I valley near the town of hish. V nr J® A 


found on the Sutra-plana above Nish, id 
S outh Servia. They are found very low lit 
the valley near the town of Nish. Curious to 


more expensive varieties oi Li. elegans, but 1 7 , 1 

think it is always well for a beginner not to the mountain Sutra-plana is for¬ 

spend too much money on new plants without °[ two summits, well separated one 

some sort of assurance that tliev will thrive. <)n ** ie o J ie ! s ism tbw 

I am now satisfied that I sha 1 bo able to other only R. Nathalie Since 18|9 tw. 

grow most of the Lilies of this set. Iiani .<' nd l a ?, hn ' <? ., l * en .^Velelo«*. 

Lilium monadei.phum.— This does not ap. ''f B nnfearia ” ml” it in 

once tQ tair hd ry UIy l ° B T 7 ^" Bulgarv, where it hM bfen found in ie®» 

once established and I have seen it doing man ® f, t ’ aces . Now Protfs5or Stribury has 
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once tQ tair k7 di(B ™ lt , Li, y 10 B ro ' v ' vhen Bulgarv, where it hM bfen found in 18Ki» 
once established and I have seen it doing mn ,? v j, ilc€6 . Now Protfs5or stribury has 

tbis L e gardens this year I have r ound t in several other places.-H. Comb 

this year seen a nicely spotted variety, and 1 y0N (] cneva 

am at a loss to know what name to give it. * ' - ---- 

Is this the one called Lilium colchicum or the NOTES ANt) REPLIES. 

one named L. Szovitzianum? Perhaps some Heuchera brizoides gracillima.-Thisi^ 
Lily expert will give us the information, handsome, free-flowering Alum Root, uecful 
which will possibly be welcome to others be- for cutting and also a good border plant, « 
sides myself. A pretty unspotted one which well as suitable for the large rock garden 
I have has just flowered. On the rock garden the stems, if left un^up 

Ixtolirions.— I have lately seen some ported, droop over the stones and look rcry 
Ixiolirions blooming freely, and have been at- pleasing with their gracefuUpravs of ch*™’ 
traeted by their pretty blue flowers. I am ing little pink flowers. In the bor<kri» 
told that there are conflicting accounts of better to gite the flowen a 
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little the next six weeks, but if only recently in- 
the stalled let them alone. Many of these things 
find are best if left undisturbed for several years, 
ally- though the cultivator should ever be on the 
Dorns alert and note from year to year the 
bout behaviour of the different kinds. Ifdeteriora- 
ra< b tion sets in an early lifting, together with a 
well- short period of rest in the dry state, will 
6 to frequently prove beneficial. Hence for the 
future be guided by results.] 

tbout UHum candidum. —I do not remember a 
For season when I heard of so many complaints 
loorm abol,t *he failure of this old and much-prized 

?n re- garden Lily. I have had several reasons 

n. I given as to the cause, one being the very 

e M. <;l r y summer of 1911, and the other the 

pink absence of rain in the early spring. Whether 
open these are the true explanations I am not 
l|a | , tj prepared to say, but the fact remains that in 
r a nd a good many gardens where one was accus¬ 
tomed to find many spikes of the beautiful 
• or white flowers there are very few this year, 
tion In one garden I know very well, it was 
ible. pointed out to me that possibly the cause of 
and several clumps refusing to flower with their 
bed, usual freedom was owing to adjacent trees 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER QARDEN8. 


PRIMULA HIRSUTA MRS. BEAMISH. 
This plant was collected in the Pyrenees 
during 1910. It is from a region in which 
only this form grows. I collected a few dur¬ 
ing 1902 in the same mountain on which, on 
my 1910 trip, I found several hundreds of this 
plant. The most beautiful coral-pink colour 
is only one of its charms. It gives fine heads 
of flower, covering the entire plant, and is 
only 2 inches to 3 inches high. The flowers 
are w’ell expanded, and the colour pervades 
the whole flower, with no markings in the 
eye, as is usual in P. hirsuta. It is a good 
grower in limestone soil, and, like all its 
tribe, it loves shade. I think this plant has 
a very flue future before it. 

W. H. Painb. 

Tully Nurseries, Kildare, Ireland. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making a bog garden.—I am anxious to make 
a sort of bog garden in a corner of my place, through 
which a stream runs down to a small lake. It is well 
sheltered, having trees all round, but is not over¬ 
shadowed. The soil is peaty, and grows Rhododen¬ 
drons and Ferns in great beauty and quantities. As 
rabbits are fairly numerous all round, I fear they will 
form a difficulty. I shall be most grateful to any 
reader for hints as to how to set about this, how to 
form it. what plants will thrive best in it, and at 
smallest expense. The climate is very mild ami 
moist.—D ine. 

[The first thing to do is to secure to the 
garden immunity from the rabbits, and hav¬ 
ing done this the road to success will be easy. 
You appear to possess an ideal spot for the 
purpose, hence all the greater need that you 
should shut out the rabbits. The best way 
would be to wire them out—i.c., so fix a 
small-mesh wire-netting above and below 
the ground that the pest could neither jump 
it nor burrow below it. In such circum¬ 
stances rabbit burrows are usually shallow', 
and finding that progress is impossible the 
pest will give the spot a wide berth in time. 
As to the form the garden should take, that 
is quite optional. Wo saw one the other day 
which was made up of Pear-shaped and irre¬ 
gular beds and ovals by cutting ditch-like 
drains to carry the w’ater from the higher 
ground to a streamlet which meandered at 
the feet of two declining banks. Presently 
the beds will become a feature by planting 
moisture-loving Lilies, Irises of the hevigata 
group, Calthas in the wettest places, Tril- 
liums, Primulas, Gunneras, Senecios, and 
other plants. Just- what would be suitable 
in your case would depend upon the size of 
the bog. Many Primulas could be raised 
from seed, and in this way groups and 
colonies could easily be formed.] 


Primula hirsuta Mrs. R. Beamish. From a photograph in the Tully nursery , 

Co. Kildare. 


re are very free to flower, and usually 
21 or years, provided the soil be well 
.cnect Summer watering, too, is most 
*nt;al, particularly in a year like 1911, 
n €ver * * n 8 the garden was dried up. 
nies are best increased by division in 
au *' umn - If the failure to bloom, 
e case of “ A. M. C.’s ” plants, follows 
‘ , ep ant j n & highly probable that the 
' "as done at a wrong season or that 
l um P? woro replanted intact. In the 
nee of fuller particulars, however, we 
onlv surmise the cause, but if the clumps 
intact, that alone wxmld be 
bring about the failure, and, 
i ‘“*<1 and divided at the right time, 
Pams may never flower again. You will 
. n artl cle dealing with the culture of 
w.es m our ksue of June 29th, page 408.] 

«5d 8< bfn i rn! :omo8a ? l -“ I should be if >' on 
n vl\ et i ler » the bulbs of Muscari 

r,,i wpUnted in th lfte . d wben the flowers are over 
“'kslDrMy tv he au , tumn - or should they be left 
fSSiite P Ia »ta. with their masses of 
'■ dnrin-Mh,/e inflorescence, have been most effec- 
armns the last Uo months.-E. M. S. 

°saion <? n , b i 1 'iS* havC been 6C ™ € time in 
eparate n ' (1 . ht ‘ co ™ € crowded, you might lift, 

’ ^ replant them any time^d^iring 
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water. The raine wash the finer particles of 
the eoil down into the furrows, and often they 
become mud-troughs, retaining water much | 
longer than would be the case had the surface 
been roughly dug than ridged and furrowed. 
Where stiff soils are trenched or but dug 
deeply in the early winter it is better to 
leave the surface roughly level than to ridge. 
On the other hand, smoothing or treading tne 
surface must be avoided until the Bpring. 

My earlier experience of these stiff soils led 
me, where the trenching was done in the 
autumn, to have it completed by the end of 
September, then to at once sow it w ith some 
green crop very thickly. Tares, with a few 
Oats, Rape, or Turnip are all good, but the 
first-named crop is best, as it renders two 
beneficent purposes. It breaks by the dense 
leafage the beating effects on the soil of 
heavy rains, which is good service, and it 
gives ill March a valuable, quickly-solublc 
manure for any crops, and which will suit 
all alike. Apart from those benefits, whilst 
on a fallow surface raiii6 beat down the fine 
particles of the soil, thus closing the pores, 
the action of a growing crop is through its 
roots, to keep the soil well aerated, and thus 
help to sweeten it. I have in the past, when 
the autumn was wet, gladly allowed a surface 
crop of Chickweed or Groundsel to grow, to 
play the part of a green manure. Very many 
times have I had occasion to deplore working 
stiff land in the autumn in order that work 
might be facilitated in tho spring, only to 
find that the early-worked soil was a body of 
run clay, and nothing could be done with it 
until it was first baked dry by summer heat, 
then softened by rains. But that meant the | 
loss of a season. On the other hand, ground 
left untouched all the winter with some sort 
of green crop on it, the worms working freely 
in it also, would work relatively well. 

I very much wish it were possible next 
autumn to have some simple experiments 
carried out on equal-sized plots of stiff, reten¬ 
tive soil. All should be trenched in Sep¬ 
tember, one plo-t left sharp-ridged to carry 
out the frost-pulverising theory, another plot 
being left rough dug but still moderately j 
level; a third plot sown thickly w ith Tares or 
Rape for digging in in the spring ; a fourth 
plot left to carry weeds. When cropped all 
should be served alike, but the object should 
be to test the merits of each method of deal- j 
ing with the soil. The ridging has the merit I 
of being old, and no doubt had value when 
our winters were much harder thnn they are 
now. when soft, moist ones chiefly prevail. 

A. D. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS AND GOURDS. 
In many gardens Vegetable Marrows are 
scarcely appraised at their proper value. At 
the time young Marrows are available there 
is, generally speaking, an abundance of veget¬ 
ables, and they are apt to be ignored except I 
where their value is realised. They are of | 
comparatively easy culture, and seed sown 
during the month of April in moderate heat 
will provide plants for setting out when 
danger from frost is past. Water ought to be 
withheld until the seedlings germinate, but 
when potted off ample supplies are necessary, 
and it is imperative that a regular and steady 
growth of the plants be maintained until the 
time for planting out arrives. While Mar¬ 
rows are of an accommodating nature as re¬ 
gard soil and treatment, it will be found 
that plants put out on raised mounds, turf- 
hills and rubbish-heaps, make more healthy 
and satisfactory growth than those planted 
on the flat. When the stems begin to run, 
and the leafage to grow on the level, there is 
always a certain amount of moisture under 
the shade thus formed, this shade preventing 
the sun heat penetrating to the soil. It must 
be borne in mind that Marrows appreciate as 
much heat as possible, and as plants on 
raised beds are drier and more exposed to the 
*un it is little winder that they do better. 
Given suitable conditions and favourable 
weather, plants reach a bearing stage in a 
comparatively short time. Here is the first 
danger for tbe inexperienced cultivator, for 
instead of using the first fruits in their young 
and tender condition, they are permitted to 


grow, thus not only becoming useless except 
j for seed ; but interfering with the bearing of 
| the plant throughout the season. IIow often 
; do we 6ee, and how often are some of us 
called upon to judge at village shows, huge, 
overgrown Marrows, which, although admired 
by the cultivator, are in reality valueless for 
the kitchen. The proper 6tage of use is when 
f the fruit is scarcely half grown. 

Marrows are, as a rule, free from diseases, 
j but occasionally, during exceptionally cold 
weather, they succumb to attacks of what is 
locally known as “yellows.” The stem and 
foliage take on a disagreeable shade of 
yellow, and the former speedily rots at the 
collar. As this is purely owing to unfavour¬ 
able weather conditions the loss must be 
borne, there being no cure for it. Occasion¬ 
ally a plant is found to fail owing to the stem 
gumming and splitting ; but I incline to think 
that this is caused by one of two causes ; in¬ 
sufficient firming of the roots at the time of 
planting, or more probably it is due to the 
soil being too light to suit the requirements 
of the Marrow. 

Gourds, while not so popular as the Mar¬ 
row’, are sufficiently useful to be included, 
even if only for covering unsightly spots with 
their massive foliage. Mammoth and Hun¬ 
dredweight are two varieties which may be 
grown to an almost incredible size, and occa¬ 
sionally a plant or two is devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of a single huge Gourd. This is easily 
accomplished by feeding, but, of course, for 
practical purposes the fruit is wasted. There 
are many very interesting varieties of orna¬ 
mental Gourds, which, when grown on 
trellises, look very handsome as they approach 
the ripening stage, and in their ease the 
fruits are not obtrusively large. Gourds, like 
Marrows, may be sown during April, and 
appear, in their early stages, to require a little 
more heat and more careful attention than 
| the latter. Kbt. 

CELERY : OVERGROWN PLANTS. 

The time has once more come round when 
hundreds of thousands of seedlings will be 
i raised in our gardens. It is not at all a 
difficult matter to grow Celery plants, but I 
feel 6ure that many amateurs grow them in j 
a compost which is too rich, and subject 
them to a temperature and atmosphere too 
t high and moist in their early stages of 
j growth. The result of this treatment is 
hollow stalks and “bolting” later on. I well j 
remember an old gardener, while engaged in 
judging vegetables at a show’ once, remark¬ 
ing on the fine appearance of some Celery 
staged, that “it looked grand, but was over¬ 
grown and the stalks were hollow.” He was 
quite right,. A high temperature for the 
1 young plants is not always responsible for 
• hollow stalks, but it frequently is when care 
in hardening off is not exercised. A compost { 
of medium richness, made moderately firm, 
and a temperature that will induce a steady, 
j sturdy growth arc the conditions that should 
| obtain, so that when the young plants are 
put out in the shallow trenches they will I 
| never droop. Inexperienced cultivators sow 
; the seeds too thickly. Loam and leaf-soil in 
j equal proportions, with a small quantity of 
I rotted manure and some sand added, form a 
I suitable compost both for seeds and young 
I plants. It as important that all seedlings 
be of the same size when first transplanted. 
The plants should not be subjected to any 
I bottom-heat after March is past. Sow seeds 
in February for the earliest supply, and 
again in March and May. 

Bourne Vale. 

PERPETUAL SPINACH, OR SPINACH 
BEET. 

This is an excellent and useful vegetable, 
which can be had all the year round by 
making sowings at three different times—one 
in April, one in July, and another in Sep¬ 
tember, devoting ground to it according to 
the demand. The Perpetual Spinach seems 
to grow luxuriantly on any so 1, and at all 
seasons of the year, and, being a gross 
: feeder, one can give the plants a good 
l quantity of liouid or other manure. Often, 
j in very hot, dry weather, the round-leaved 
or summer Spinach is liable to run early to 


seed ; therefore, it produces but few leaves, 
and those of only second quality. The per¬ 
petual sort, on the contrary, grows well in 
hot weather, and by feeding the plants 
freely with artificial manure one ia able to 
get from the spring (April) sowing alone a 
good supply during the summer and autumn. 
The second sowing must be made early in 
July, in order to give the plants time to get 
well established before winter, and from these 
one is able to have a good supply, in propor¬ 
tion to the size of the pieeeof ground aevoted 
to the crop. The September-sown lot cornea 
in well in early spring. This Spinach k ex 
ceedingly hardy, and often, when the 
ordinary prickly-seeded winter Spinach is 
killed it survives the winter. 

Ground for this Spinach is either dug 
deeply, or, better still, trenched, working 
into it at the same time plenty of rotten 
manure for the roots to feed upon. The6ee<l 
mav be sown broadcast upon the beds, or 
in rows, which afford a better opportune 
for keeping the ground free from weeds 
and, if need be, artificial manure can be 
6own between the rows, lioeing it in deeply 
with a draw' hoe. Bone-meal is one of the 
best manures for Spinach; it seems to in¬ 
vigorate the plants in a very short time after 
being used. Liquid manure from the far®- 
yard is, however, quite as good, only it re¬ 
quires to be oftener used during tbe season 
Two good dressings of bone-meal will earn a 
crop on for six months.—T. 

LATE SAVOY CABBAGE. 

The Savoy Cabbage is mostly grown as m 
early-autumn crop, but I think it is muefi 
more useful when grown for late supplies- 
say, from December to April. For that pur 
pose late May sowings are quite early 
enough if the plants are not allowed to re¬ 
main too long in the seed-beds. It at tunes 
happens that the quarters for these plants are 
not vacant, but this mostly happens with 
earlier lots, as the later sown often folio* 
the early Potatoes, and grown thus very little 
labour is entiled in preparing the ground 
if well dug for the previous crop. iW 
quality of late Savoys after frost or exposure 
to cold is much superior to that of those 
planted out some time in advance of whw l 
term the winter crop. For the earlier plant¬ 
ing the smaller forms, such as the green 
dwarf curled varieties, are more employed- 
These I do not advise for winter or earl) 
spring supplies. For late use Sutton t 
Year is a fine selection, and though one o 
the larger varieties, if sown in May or even 
early June in the south the heads; are m 
medium-sized and of excellent qualilv, Keep 
ing well into the spring. Latest of All i 
another fine type for late use, vrth & m 
head, but not at all coarse. It 
cellent succession to the Late Dnimne.v. 
which, sown late, is also a useful ranety I? 
winter use. Sown too early it splits badly 
Those who wish to grow a smaller var.fif 
for late use cannot do better than u. 
Reliance, ideal as regards size and quin y 
There are two forms of Drumhead, the is 
| variety being the better for winter work: #n- 
of more compact growth. 

NEW ZEALAND SPINACH. 
Would you kindly tell mo when k the right time to 
sow New Zealand Spinach for autumn and 
use? Am 1 too late now? 1 would be clad t«' W ' 
also, what I ought to do with a line of Spascn 
which sprang up very high, and went to 
spring months. I used a great deal of the 
and then had it cut down. It is now spnogW > 
again and going to seed. Ought 1 to have It tai<n -i 
and replanted in fresh soil, or is there any 
j preventing it going to 5 ced?-lGNox.uus. 

[It is somewhat late to sow, though 
now with good culture excellent results m 9 ' 
be secured, as this variety makes rjp 1( - 
growth in dry weather. This Spinach w 
quite distinct from the others, having a thick 
succulent, very tender leaf. The land forth*- 
crop must be Well enriched, as owing tow 
quick growth the roots require much fcov-i 
indeed, we have, to get a quick crop, grown it 
on old manure beds, and thus had t 
growths fit for use in a short time. For »n- 
early supply 6ow in pots or boxes i° 
and gradually harden off. Sowing should n 
this w ay be made late in March or early Apr 
plan ring oui u month or six weeks liter 
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n. uomw , * 

bad arranged a Japanese garden on a most 
sumptuous and elaborate plan, detail and 
association with things Japanese having 
obviously been carefully thought out. In 
this way Funkia, Lily, Acer, Bamboo, and 
the like were in plenty, the greatest feature 
of all being the lovely Japanese Irises, which, 
in their variety—blue, rose, lilac, white, 
violet, and richest purple—added greatly to 
the charm of the whole. Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, had rockw’ork on tabling, the variety 
of beautiful and rare plants attracting rather 
than the arrangement. Campanula Rad- 
deana, Patrinia palmata (yellow, a great 
rarity), Sedum sulphureum, and the now 
almost extinct, or rarely 6een, Campanula 
mirabilis, were among the more notable. A 
big bush of Desfontainea epinosa, with 
flowers of scarlet and gold, nobody could 
miss. 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Barnes, had a 
water garden arrangement in the open, and 
at the entrance of one of the larger tents Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had a superb 
lot-a great massed drift, as it were—of the 
beautiful new' Campanula Miss Willmott, a 
distinct and pleasing blue-flowered form of C. 
pusilla of great size. There were thousands 
of the flowers, a groat feast of a valuable 
plant. A small, nicely-arranged rockery 
bank came from Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, while Messrs. J. Cheat 
and Son6, Crawley, Mr. If. Hemsley, Craw¬ 
ley, and the Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on- 
Thames, also had pretty and effective pieces 
of rockwork well and freely planted. 

Herbaceous plants and cut flowers.— In 
the open, Messrs. John Forbes, Limited, 
Hawick, had a glorious display of Pent- 


1 to discover a weak 6pot. Indeed, exhibitors 
would appear to have 6et for themselves an 
ideal standard of merit, and spare neither 
effort nor expense in bringing about its con¬ 
summation. This much might have been 
realised anywhere in the exhibition, whether 
amid the rock and water-garden sections, the 
glorious displays of Roses or of Orchids, the 
graceful Ferns, the marvellous collections of 
Sweet Peas, herbaceous plants (more to the 
front than ever before, perhaps), and cer¬ 
tainly not least the magnificent collections of 
fruit trees in pots. ihe freshness of the 
exhibits, too, w r as a subject of remark, and 
remembering the ruinous dust which covered 
everything at the great International after 
the opening day, this was a great gain. Un¬ 
fortunately, the first day was dull, the heavy 
rains which fell during the afternoon doubt¬ 
less keeping many away. Our report of this 
great show lias no pretentions to complete¬ 
ness, and below will be found some of the 
foremost exhibits. 

Rock and water gardens. — If at the 

recent Chelsea Show there were in some of | 
these inclinations to garishness, and to the 
employment of a few unsuitable, or some¬ 
times impossible, plants, we mustsay they w-ere 
practically unknown at Holland Park, and 
we rejoice at the fact because of the greater 
educational value of the exhibits. Such 
exhibits tend also to a greater fidelity to 
nature, hence their reproduction as a whole 


rich in Lilies, Larkspurs, Verbascums, 
Phloxes, Gaillardias, and the like, the whole 
being well and effectively arranged. Messrs. 
W. and J. Brown, StamfoTd, had among 
many things the all-yellow Gaillardia, Lady 
Rolleston, and Ostrow'skia magnifica, whose 
giant mauve-coloured bells were a great 
attraction. Mr. Howard H. Crane, High- 
gate, N., had some seven dozen or so pans of 
Tufted Pansies and Violettas, their arrange¬ 
ment in wet sand keeping the flowers fresh 
and good a long time. J, B. Riding, Maggie 
Mott, Lady Knox (pale primrose), Royal 
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and Delphiniums, Perle Bleu (semi-double), 
R^v. E. Lascelles (fine blue and white), 
Tribonia (very distinct bronzy-blue and 
violet), Lord Charles Beresford (azure-blue 
with white centre), being remarked among 
many sorts. Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, who 
at the last exhibition here devoted a whole 
tent to a magnificent display of Delphiniums, 
this time occupied the entire side of a tent, 
occupying a space approximating to 2,500 
square feet with these flowers, a superb lot 
of hardy Ferns, Water Lilies, and other good 
things. Some of the finer of the Delphiniums 
included Blue Tendre, La France, Rev. E. 
Lascelles, Julia, Duke of Connaught (a lovely 
thing in hlue and white), and Carnegie 
(bronze-blue and mauve of handsome size). 
Dianthus Painted Lady, semi-double and 
powerfully scented, was also fine, Pinks 
generally being staged in large numbers. The 
water garden portion was exceedingly well 
done, such fine Water Lilies as Gladstoneana 
and Marliacea alba creating a rare display. 
Messrs. Carter, Page, and Co., London Wall, 
had some 250 pans of Violas and Pansies, 
showing a considerable variety in a most effec¬ 
tive manner. Mr. B. Ladhams, Shirley, had a 
notable display of Gaillardias, Sulphur Gem 
-floretssulphur-yellow against a great crim¬ 
son-brown disc —being very striking. Of 
quite a handsome type was Salvia superba 
(S. turkestnnica x. e. Sclarea). A superb lot 
of Phloxes came from Messrs. Gunn and 
Sons, Olton, Warwick, such as Le Mahdi 
(rich deep violet], George A. Stroehleim 
(scarlet), and Elizabeth Campbell (pink) 
lieing very fine. This firm also had great 
basket groups of Viola cornuta purpurea. 
Lilac Queen, and alba, and many fine Lilium 
auratum. Hybrid Phloxes came from Mr. 
George Arends, Ronsdorf, Germany, and if 
not now of great attractiveness, there are 
6urely possibilities in store. They are the 
outcome of crossing P. canadensis and P. 
decussnta, the medium-sized flowers of pale 
colours at present. Mr. Reginald Prichard, 
West Moors, Wimborne, had in the open, in 
by no means an ideal spot, one of the choicest 
lots of alpines in the show. Wahlenbergia 
vincteflora (gentianoides), W.6axicola (white), 
Saxifraga diversifolia (a modified S. Hir- 
culus with yellow' flowers), Diantlius jubatus, 
and the lovely P entstcmon californicus Blue 
Gem. The last-named merges into indigo- 
blue with bronzy shading, and is rendered 
doubly effective by the conspicuous crimson- 
brown at the base of the flowers externally. 
It is an undoubted gem of 9 inches or so, as 
shown. Quite the most, glorious exhibit of 
herbaceous Phloxes in the entire show came 
from Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewis¬ 
ham, the plants being in pots, superbly grown 
and flowered, and admirably displayed. The 
Phloxes, indeed, call for special remark, the 
plants, set on the ground in a bed some 6 feet 
or 8 feet in width, taking the form of an in¬ 
clining bank to the tent’s mouth, and fronted 
by a superb lot of Zonal Pelargoniums, made 
the most sumptuous gathering of these flowers 
ever seen at an exhibition. Iris, G. A. Stroeli- 
leim (scarlet), Mrs. Jenkins (pure white), Dr. 
Charcott (blue), Meteor (pink and white), and 
Frau Antoine Buchner (white), were a few of 
the leading Phloxes in a group of surpassing 
splendour and richness, and in which every 
variety was seen to advantage. Messrs. R. 
Vbitch and Sons, Exeter, had some rare 
things other than herbaceous, as Lonicera 
Hildebrandti, Abutilon vitifolium album, 
Cyrilla racemiflora, Desfontainea spino6a, 
and a superb bunch of Notospartium 
Carmichaeli®. with its rose-coloured flowers. 
Many other firms exhibited in this section, 
and we regret our inability to give them all. 

Boses.— Never, perhaps, have these been 
finer or in greater abundance, almost every 
firm of note being well represented. Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick, Colchester, 
had a particularly good lot. White Maman 
Cochet, Lyon, Gottfried Keller, and Hebe’s 
Lip being remarked. Fine baskets of Roses 
were the feature of a group from Mr. W. 
Easlea, Eastwood, Essex, Lyon Rose, Harry 
Kirk, and Duchess of Wellington being 
among good things. Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, The Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, 
had some lovely masses of Juliet and Rayon 
d’Or, the latter very rich in colour. Messrs. 
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Wm. Paul and Son, W T aUham Cross, had a 
grand lot of flowers in baskets, interspersed 
•by standards of many free-flowering 6orts. 
Juliet, Warrior, and Chateau do Clos 
Vougeot were among the best. Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough, staged a lovely lot of flowers, 
the fine exhibit exciting general admira¬ 
tion. The Ramblers in this group were very 
excellent, more particularly Ethel (pink) and 
Coronation (crimson). There was much taste 
displayed in the arrangement of the splendid 
group from Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
Rayon d’Gr constituting a great central 
feature. Juliet and Lyon were superb, while 
many Ramblers contributed their quota to a 
grand display. Messrs. Paul and Son, The 
Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, had one of the 
grandest displays, though perhaps this group 
contained nothing finer than a great mass of 
The Lyon, beautiful and refined, and admir¬ 
ably displayed. Messrs. George Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, had as a background some 
fine things in American Pillar, Queen Alex¬ 
andra, and Rubin, while in boxes were seen 
Juliet, Frau Karl Druschki in splendid con¬ 
dition. Quite a handsome lot of flowers 
came from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield, whose masses of Rayon 
d’Or, Lyon Rose, Richmond, and Killarney 
were fine indeed. Messrs. Hobbies, Limited, 
Dereham, had a most exquisite lot admirably 
set up. Varieties in the group were very 
numerous, a new single-flowered variety, 
Pink Pearl, with Effective (crimson) coming 
in for a large share of admiration. Messrs. 
Hugh Dickson, Royal Nurseries, Belfast, had 
a superb lot of flowers. Lady Pirrie and 
Leslie Holland being among the notables of 
the group. Messrs. George Jackman and 
Sons, Woking, were among other exhibitors 
of the ever-popular flower. 

Carnations.—There were many admirable 
displays of these in perpetual, border, and 
Malmaison varieties, the leading groweie 
bringing of their best. Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, Limited, had a fine show of Mal- 
maisons in pots in the best sorts. Unfor¬ 
tunately, these were upon a table which 
collapsed in the forenoon of the opening day, 
and, with other things, much of the beauty 
of the splendidly-grown examples was dis¬ 
counted. The plants were, however, of 
Messrs. Veitch’s well-known cultural excel¬ 
lence, and thoroughly representative of the 
group. Mr. Charles Blick, Hayes, Kent, had 
a select lot of border sorts, and his new 
pure-white Malmaison, Charles Blick, a most 
powerfully-scented variety. Cyclops and 
Skirmisher, among border sorts, were admir¬ 
able. Mr. James Douglas, Great Bookham, 
also had a neat, effective lot of border sorts, 
among which two, Jean Douglas (scarlet) 
and John Ridd (a superb yellow-ground 
fancy), received awards of merit. Mr. H. 
Burnett, Guernsey, had a notable lot of the 
Perpetual-flowering 6orts, showing a vast 
array of them in his well-known style. Mr. 
G. Lange, Hampton, had a particularly 
meritorious lot of superbly-filled vases, 
such as White Wonder, Gloriosa, White 
Perfection, and Scarlet Glow being arranged 
with skill. Mr. Englemann, Saffron Walden, 
Mr. B. Bell, Guernsey, Messrs. Stuart Low, 
and Co., Enfield, and Messrs. Wm. Cutbush 
and Son, Higligate, N., who arranged splen¬ 
did vases among Roses and other flowers, 
were among many who exhibited these 
popular flowers. 

Sweet Peas.— Of the diversity and rich¬ 
ness of the Sweet Pea as displayed a small 
volume might easily be written, hence our 
readers and the exhibitors alike will realise 
how impossible it is to refer to them in de¬ 
tail. For Sweet Pea exhibiting the cool and 
wet day was certainly not the worst, and we 
have rarely 6een such flowers or such 
wondrous collections. Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, had, perhaps, the most ex¬ 
tensive gathering, a formidable host, 
hundreds of vases of splendidlv-grown flowers 
in every shade of colour. Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh, had a magnificent lot, 

g reat, strong stems, and 6uperbly-fini«hed 
owers of high excellence. Finer than 
these it is not possible to conceive. Messrs. 
James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, were 
responsible for another grand lot—superbly 
staged flowers in endless variety. Robert 
Sydenham, Limited, Birmingham, Messrs. 


E. W. King and Co., Cogge shall, John K. 
King and Sons, Coggediall, Me&re. Bread- 
more, Winchester, and Sir Randolph Baker, 
Bart., Blandford, were among other exhibi¬ 
tors of a flower whose popularity is world¬ 
wide and whose rise in public esteem has no 
parallel. 

Fruit.— Pot fruit-trees were a great fea¬ 
ture, Messrs. James Veiteh and Sow, 
Limited, Chelsea, having a magnificent 
group, which included Peaches in at least 
half-a-dozen sorts, Nectarines the same, 
Plums 6uch as Jefferson’s Black Rock and 
Denniston’e Superb, with Gooseberries, Cur¬ 
rants, Figs, and others to make the collec¬ 
tion as complete as wa6 possible. For these 
and an admirable bank of 6tove plants, 
Messrs. Veitch received the Coronation Chal¬ 
lenge Cup. Messrs. George Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, also had a fine assortment in 
pots, the Green Gage Plums hanging in 
clusters on the plants, demonstrating" the 
value of protection in conjunction with hgh 
cultivation. James Grieve Apple was n 
fine colour; Pear Marguerite Marillat was 
seen in grand size, while Figs were particu¬ 
larly good and noteworthv. The Duke of 
Rutland (gardener. Mr.W. H. Divers)shoted 
collection of late Strawberries, among 
which were Gunton Park and Givon’s Pro¬ 
lific. Messrs. Laxton Bros., Bedford, had a 
superb lot of Strawberries in basket groups, 
The Earl being of deep colour and very 
richly-flavoured. In this respect it reminded 
us of Sir Joseph Paxton, though it is said to 
be a cross between Waterloo and Royal 
Sovereign. Laxton’s Perfection Red Currant 
is a wonderful thing for size and productive¬ 
ness. King’s Acre Nursery, Hereford, had 
a fine lot of pot-grown fruit, Apples, Plume. 
Nectarines, Peaches, Rigs, Currants, and 
other things. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, had a considerable variety of pot- 
grown Figs, with good examples of Muscat 
of Hungary and Appley Towers Grapes. 
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Sutton Rose Society’s Show.-One of the 

most successful shows held by the society 
took place on Saturday, the 29th June. The 
flowers exhibited were of uniform excellence. 
Messrs. Darkness, of Hitchin, carried off the 
nurseryman’s trophy, and secured first place 
in three of the four classes, the first for 
twelve blooms of any one variety being 
secured by Messrs. W. R. Chaplin, of Walt¬ 
ham Cross. Among the chief winners for 
amateurs were Dr. Lamplough, who carried 
off both the vice-president’s cup and the 
Mims challenge cup. Mr. H. J. Wettern won 
outright the Alexander Clark trophy. In the 
quite local classes Messrs. Brill, Dixon, and 
Matthews showed exceedingly well. The 
N.R.S. silver medals fell to Dr. Lamplough 
for Frau Karl Druschki, Mr. H. L. Wettern 
for Avoca, and Mr. de Ville for a fine bloom 
of Dean Hole. The National Sweet Pea 
Society’s silver medal was awarded to Mr. 

H. St. J. Cavell for an excellent vase of 
Elfrida Pearson. Sweet Peas, as a whole, 
were well staged, and the classes for them 
well filled, as were also the table decoration 
classes for ladies. The exhibition 
probably the largest ever staged by the 
society during the thirty-one years of i« 
existence. _______ 

POULTRY. 

POST-MORTEM. 

Cross-bred hen (Mrs. Greslty).- This hen 
had a very bad liver, which had caused W 
to practically waste away. The cause, «> ir 
as I could judge, was feeding too much on 
Indian Corn. Feed the others chiefly ° n 
oats, w ith some crushed bone, and plenty c 
green food, and give them all a dose €^^7 
Few days of some Uver powder.~J. FBH* v 
MAN. ’V' 




LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Dispute about footpath 
The best thins you can do under the citcbww^j 
is to ro to your solicitor, and let him 
with the gentleman, who appears to ^re u»w» 
with your rights. There are several point* wbw> _ , 

to be carefully Investigated before yaw 
tion and Tights can be determined.-B aMI™* 

Origin a-1 iyGrfJr; > V 
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' GARDEN WORK. 

— 

Outdoor garden.—There is always work 
wrong Roses. There are faded flowers to 
be removed and watering to do. A mulch, 
of manure will be useful, and if the manure 
is not available, water in the evening and 
stir up th-e surface next morning. A few 
Tufted Pansies among the Roses will be very 
attractive, but do not crowd, or, perhaps I 
might have written, do not overcrowd—in 
fact, nothing in the garden should be over¬ 
crowded. Hardy plants in groups are 
making a brave show now, and good-sized 
groups of annuals are bright and effective. 
They should, of course, be well thinned, as 
overcrowded plants soon fail. Sweet Peas in 
clumps are charming when well done, but 
there are complaints of disease in some 
e gardens, brought on chiefly through over¬ 
feeding. Ambition sometimes overleaps 
itself. Tufted Pansies are charming when 
«e!l managed. A layer of cow-manure 
9 inches or so beneath the plants is a great 
help in a dry time. Lavender hedges will 
soon be verv effective. Most of the Brooms 
are over, but the yellow’ Spanish Broom 
makes effective bushes. The early-flowering 
shrubs are for the most part done, and the 
wed-pods should be removed from Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and Azaleas. The Buck-eye 
(Pavia macrostachya) usually flowers in 
August. Groups of hardy Fuchsias will be 
effective later, especially along the south 
There are always charming little 
patches of colour at this season in the rock 
garden, and there are beautiful flowers along 
the edge of the Lily pond. Patches of 
rnmula japoniea on the margin of water 
, re there * s a little shade are charming. 
fUtt garden.—The most important work 
thmmn g and feeding the fruits, giv- 
<ng attention first to the trees on dwarfing 
22, * h ' ch hav 'e roots near the surface, 
5L“f l E«« on ^th walls, especially 
— borders are raised. Fewer horses 

W&jkntifff “?*’ and stable-manure is not so 
u V In ®° me P lac es Moss-litter-manure 
•an be bought more cheaply than straw- 

inb*hin»^ Ur ^li • and , 1 find ifc client for 
\ nd places where manure can- 
be bad I have raised a mound of soil—a 
, rfwwitaw era hankment—a yard or so 
8 ^ m tr€e to k€e P the water 

; : t root * m] \ benefit from it. If the 
>btvn ;A mois tu re it will make an effort to 
; Ind thi by 6t 4 nkln 8 d «eper into the ear.h, 
Hie vnnno ro °t"P r uning will be necessary, 
lijj t ? w ood of most of the stone fruits 

ientILT n / h ° r ^ ned back to four ^aves, 

» left ?£ l€r; b , Ufc Pears and Apples will 
b . tbe « nd of Jul > T - The Straw- 
, h 6 n€xt important matter. 

® bouid 1 have water if <i r y 

ie',Q{T a , nd good runners are 

&w] €C M d a 2 d aid in P 0 ^ 8 or on ra °uuds 
Ltt; 5011 ’ Sometimes they are laid on 
a t once, and I have had 
The m i^a* 1 wa y> an ^ it saves time. 

... K bo. well drained and firmly 

^inciLl 1 n^ d ? good loara f° rrn ing the 
{I ® ’ Rl ?* fruit m ust be netted up, as 
“J blr <« are hungry. 

JRffJf, ^rden.-The seeds to be sown 
r rench ft* 0 ude Turnips, Peas in succession. 

* viW*/- 1 *’ and ® car fot Runners may yet 
t n t 1 re ? c1 ^* To koep up aVuc- 
* boulrl ? ad P lant8 frequent sowings 
1 P refer to in shallow 
«at this season. Moisten the drills with 
n‘ n it / uquid-manure if available. Sow 
Irv ?'^ t^'uiy. and cover wiih fine, 

\ eav* ™ ’ Wd ® hade if possible. Rhubarb 
i« \ ff een , branobea will do. It will give 
K * * ™ le chanc ® if » few seeds of Lct- 
a* iin Uu*° Wn on a nor th border. The wise 
■' ^mmi? kS 4 OUt , for C001 fl P° t5 for a dry 
. U6€ °f them. As 6oon as 
8traw berries, which have to be de- 
)T 'J are cleared off, grub them with fork 
and burp them. Spread the ashes 
^ sr jpound with a little short manure 
»*!? ’f deeply, draw drills with the 
*, • °‘.,^ e ^oe, and plant late Broccoli, 

i m weR i n * Finish planting main 
# j?.. water, and shade. Tiiere is 

*f S“^tofiow a few early Horn Carrots, 
A 4 f urtaer sowing of Parsley may be 
• Keep the hoe going among the crops, 
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Conservatory. —The hardiest plants which 
have done flowering will be going outside 
into a sheltered spot on coal-ashes. In windy 
districts the pots should be partly plunged 
in ashes. This will not only keep them 
secure when the wind blows, but they will 
not require so much water. In dry weather 
damp the ashes between the plants. Erica 
Cavendishi is a favourite with most Heath 
growers. Some of the hybrids from Wil- 
moreana and Cavendishi are useful, affording 
considerable variety in colour between 
scarlet, orange, and pink. If Abutilons are 
pruned back now and plunged outside they 
will break and be useful in winter. Coprosma 
Baueri variegata, trained as a pyramid in 
a tub, will make a fine specimen 6 feet or so 
high. It is very useful in a cool conserva¬ 
tory, and may be taken indoors on party 
nights without injury. We have a number 
of specimen Bamboos in tubs, which are use¬ 
ful, but they lose tone if kept indoors long, 
though they soon recover when taken back 
to the conservatory again. Asparagus in 
variety is very effective in baskets or as a 
groundwork for flowering plants. Oleanders 
in variety are very effective when well grown. 
They do these well on the Continent, and 
have considerable variety. More might be 
done with them, and they are easily propa¬ 
gated. More might be done with annuals. 
Schizanthus in variety are charming. Sow 
seeds in September, grow’ quietly through 
the winter, and give a good shift early in 
spring. 

Stove (fine-foliaged plants).— There is 
much variety in fine-foliaged plants, in the 
stove especially. Crotons and Dracmnas have 
become so numerous as to be confusing. 
The narrow-leaved species are the most 
graceful, and small plants are best for table 
decoration. The variegated variety of Ficus 
elastica w r as thought much of when first in¬ 
troduced, but the foliage was not so hardy 
as that of the type, and it would not 6tand 
hard usage, and is not often seen now. 
Fittonia argyroneura is very pretty in a pan. 
Pandanus Veitchi is a grand central plant 
for decorative work, but the spines on the 
leaves are troublesome if a lady’s dress is 
near. Panicum variegatum is a pretiy 
Indian Grass, easily propagated from cut¬ 
tings kept close in heat. It. is good for 
decorating Fern baskets in summer, and I 
have seen it trained as pyramids. When it 
flowers the effect is graceful and pretty; 
though the bright flowers are small, they 
are numerous enough to be effective. 

Ferns under glass.— We ofien try experi¬ 
ments in a small way, and some time ago, 
in potting on a lot of Maiden-hairs, mixed 
a little soot with the potting soil for one 
half of them and left the remainder without. 
There is a marked difference now in the 
colour, those treat-ed to soot being much 
darker. Of course, everybody knows the 
effect of soot in water when used in a 
moderate way, but I have never seen its 
effect upon Maiden-hair Ferns when mixed 
at the rate of a 6-inch potful to a bushel of 
soil. Charcoal dust has an effect somewhat 
similar. Ferns, when the fronds are re¬ 
quired for cutting, must not be shaded too 
heavily, and should have light enough to 
harden the foliage, or it soon withers. The 
Maiden-hair is still the favourite for mixing 
with flowers, especially in bouquet work. 
Asparagus comes next to it. 

Work in the vineries.— Even the late 
Grapes in cool-houses are pretty well all 
thinned. I think I have never seen Grapes 
in unheated houses look so strong and well as 
they are doing this season. I ain attributing 
some of this improvement to the brilliant 
sunshine of the last and the present season. 
The rooting conditions are the same, but the 
bright weather warms the roots as well as 
the branches, dries the borders, and permits 
of more moisture being given, and the mois¬ 
ture can be used as a carrier to afford sup¬ 
port in the w’ay of stimulants. I have gener¬ 
ally found, in a dry, hot time, that too much 
water, unless it contains some stimulant, is 
a source of weakness rather than strength. 
This is the time to see to the condition of 
the borders and feed liberally. 

Crapes (ripe and ripening).- I have not 
seen many w^asps about lately, so I suppose 
the destruction of early queens will have 
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some effect upon the number later. But 
ripe Grapes are a great attraction to wasps, 
and it will be os well to cover open lights 
with hexagon netting. That will effeciually 
keep both wasps and flies out, and a bottle 
or two of sweetened beer will capture the 
stray ones outside. The ventilation is an 
important matter, as many of our troubles 
arise from want of care. When Grapes or 
any other fruits are ripening the upper or 
ridge lights should never be altogether 
closed. The old-fashioned gardener was very 
particular about air-giving, and there was 
very little trouble w’lth insects or mildew. 

Science is good when based on pract cc, but 
science alone will not grow good fruits. A 
good deal may be learnt from studying 
Nature. 

Tomatoes (mulching).—If Tomatoes are 
to bear heavy crops they must be well 
nourished with something a little stronger 
than plain water. Some people find fault 
with Moss-litter-manure, possibly because 
they have not used it. I have used it as a 
mulch for Tomatoes under glass for some 
years ; but it should not be used quite fresh, 
or the ammonia may injure the foliage. Mix 
it with dry soil, and turn it over once or 
twice till fermenting is done, and it will be 
satisfactory. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Carden Diary. 

July 15th. —Finished Grape thinning in 
cool-house. Shall give a second look round 
later. Nourishment will be given when neces¬ 
sary. Repotted Auriculas, and placed on 
ash-bed on the north side of wall. Pricked 
off Cinerarias and Primulas. Took advant¬ 
age of showery weather to prick off some 
hardy herbaceous seedlings of various kinds. 

The ground is laid out in 4 feet beds, and 
boards used to stand upon. 

July lGth. —We have a cutting bed in 
cold-frame facing the north for propagating 
shrubs and hardy plants, and cuttings are 
taken when the young wood is getting a 
little firm. To prevent damping the lights 
are opened for an hour or so early in the 
morning, and when the atmosphere is dried 
and sw’eetened the lights are closed again, 
and, when necessary, shaded. We are doing 
ft htUe budding, as the bark is moving freely 
and a few things, including Clematises, are 
oeinq layered. 

July 17th. —We are still layering Straw¬ 
berries, and shall continue the selection till 
stock enough has been raised. A certa : n 
number will lie potted on for forcing in 
6-inch pots, and the remainder will be wanted 
for planting new beds. We depend chiefly 
upon the old, well-tried kinds, but a new 
variety or two will he obtained for trial 
Sowed Cyclamen seeds in pans in warm- 

pK. The <K * dS W€re Saved ftom our own 

Juhj /SM.—Placed Azalea? out in the 

ar.r si’-irffA's 

cheaper than we can produce them hero but 
I am trying a few cuttings again £ 

'bushy plants are useful anH Vk . , 1 
easily under bell-glasses ’in iL \ h y 8trike 
cool pit shaded. 8 n 6and y in 

aecU 1 'off*,;™ '^r 8 Sharp ^ in ' 
remedy than spraying with ail, 1 ? i"° • be,ler 
A little summer pruning i, b^ ' t ? d , nicotin ' ! - 
"■« »«» in no hurrv Fo r but 

attach more importance to 11, mo "; e nt we 
Where the crop £ too h?avva„dSlr fruit 
“ Tl e . h , of m *nure. Topl v,th 

and^CblT^Th^reX 6 '"T Pa, ">‘ 

decoration on party nicht* gr °J vn . c niefly f op 
ful to form background'; 8 ’ ?t? d thc 5' Z 
A few leggy D g „ c “" n d ‘ n f-T—-V. 
been eut down to make c«Hi„ bbers >""« 
Chrysanthemums into flowri.”^' Shifting 
on, but the work!? ,?? ?° ts is el.fi 
We have discontinued fires ?? ar y finished, 
the present. ures everywhere f„ r 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paj>er. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should alway s be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from sei'cral correspondents single sfeci- 
viens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Silene picta (E. S. Buxton ).—The plant is Silent 4 
picta, an annual, and requires no special treatment 
beyond that meted out to mo^t annuals when well 
grown—viz., early and thin sowing of the seeds. 
The plant doe® not require n very rich soil, and is 
capable of pretty effects in the rook garden or on 
atony banks 


Coarse growth of Pansies (.White Wings).— 
Such coarse growth is natural to the Pansies you 
Tefer to, and if you wish to have plants of a dwarf, 
creeping habit of growth, and that will keep up a 
long succession of bloom, you should procure what 
are known as Tufted Pansies, of which there are now' 
ko many fine kinds. 

Orchids for nnheated greenhouse (J. R. G.).— 
There are numbers of hardy terrestrial Cypripediums 
and other Orchids that would do nuite well in such 
a place, but not many of the epiphytal kinds could 
ho grown with much success. Odontoglossum crispum 
and Cypripedium insigne are often attempted, but 
the results bear no comparison with those coolly 
grown, and to which heat may lx? applied as required. 
If you will make your requirements quite clear we 
will reply in fuller detail. 

Lilies for a heavy soil (J■ B. G .).—The best 
Lilies for a rather heavy soil should include any of 
the forms of L. speciosurn, L. testaceum, L. eolehi- 
cum, L. chalcedonicum, L. Martagon, L. M. album, 
and L. giganteum. The measure of success in such a 
case would depend on the depth and method of culti¬ 
vation, and whether the soil is fairly well drained. 
If the plants received some overhead shade during 
the hottest part of the day, many kinds should suc¬ 
ceed quite well, and. in any case, the pure-white 
Madonna Lily should be tried, seeing that it thrives 
and fails in light and heavy soils alike. 

Phloxes failing (Alpha). -You give us no in¬ 
formation whatever as to how Jong the plants have 
been in the same position, and, if we may judge from 
the pieces vou send, we are led to the conclusion that 
the plants'are very old and in poor, exhausted soil. 
If possible, vou should lift them in ttie autumn, or 
as soon as they show signs of growth in the spring, 
select any healthy growths round the outside of the 
clump, and replant in deeply-trenched, well-manured 
soil. Thloxes are gross-feeding plants, and must have 
rich soil. 


Propagating Pinks (E. P. B .)-The month or 
June and early July are as good a time as any for 
increasing by cuttings or pipings the many varieties 
of the garden l’ink. In not a few instances thfe old- 
fashioned piping is still used, though we prefer the 
ordinary heel cutting as making the more bushy plant 
in less ‘time. The piping is simply the young heart 
growth pulled from the shoot, the heel cutting em¬ 
bracing the whole of the current growth, which may 
be taken in the right hand and torn from the parent 
fchoot bv means of a sharp downward pull. No pre¬ 
paration of the cutting is at all necessary, and if 
inserted in a cold-frame in sandy soil roots will be 
formed in about a month. So soon ns it is seen that 
the heart growth is starting the lights may be re¬ 
moved and preparations made for planting out. By 
the end of August such cuttings will have made ex¬ 
cellent plants. If planted as soon as posable after 
rooting, flue, sturdy plants result for flowering well 
in the coming spring. No doubt the sod in which 
the plants are now growing will be very much 
exhausted, in which case it will be advisable to 
renew the soil as you suggest when you replant. 
Mrs. Binkins is the best white. 

Growing Freesias the second year (Freetia). 
—To grow Freesia bulbs so that they may be de¬ 
fended upon to flower well the second year, they 
need a good place in the greenhouse after the flower¬ 
ing season is over, proper attention in the matter of 
watering, a little liquid-manure occasionally, and as 
they show signs of going to rest exposure to full 
«un in order to ripen them. This will be about mid¬ 


summer or a little later, and when the leaves have 
all died oil stand them on a ®unny shelf and give no 
water. In August turn out of the pots, shake clear 
of soil, size your bulbs, and repot. We prefer to buy 
fresh bulbs each year, a® the difference In blooming 
between bulbs that have been grown several years 
on the place and imported bulbs is very considerable. 
The bulbs can now be had very cheaply. The be®t 
time to top dress the plants in the rock garden is 
the early spring- Instead of heaping up the so 1 
round the plants in the way you suggest, it is better 
to divide them and replant, adding some fresh 
material suited to the needs of the plants you are 
dealing with. 

Dividing Pyrethrums (A. If. E.).— There are 
two seasons in the year when Pyrethrums may be 
taken in hand—viz., the early spring (usually in 
April), when the young leaves are a few inches long, 
and again about mid-August, when, with the summer 
flowering over, fresh growth appears from the crown 
of the plant. At either or both of these seasons 
the plants may be divided with every hope of suc¬ 
cess. We do not quite follow your mode of treat¬ 
ment. as you say you would like to lift and divide 
within the next few weeks, and replant in October 
or Novcmtx'r. Why not plant straight away into 
their fresh quarters? Or, if this cannot be done, your 
best plan will be to pot up the divisions and stand 
in a cold-frame until, say, September, when they can 
I go into their flowering quarters. 

Alstrccmeria gone wrong (K. Af.).—Beyond 

telling you that it is one of the many inexplicable 
of Nature’s freaks, and that the usual inflorescence 
lias become foliaceous, we are afraid we cannot help 
you. Such things are unaccountable. The plant 
physiologist may regard it as a stage in evolution, 
though what the end may be it would be impossible 
even for him to tell. In both the animal and veget¬ 
able kingdoms freaks occur without apparent cause, 
and in plant life may be as a whim of the moment 
I or permanent. From the garden point of view, those 
i tilings are valueless and might be discarded. From 
your description, your Alstroemeria® appear to belong 
i to the A. chileosis group. 

FRUIT. 

Black Currants unhealthy (R. 5.).—The shoots 
of the Black Currant you send are attacked by green¬ 
fly, hence the had condition in which they are. Jlad 
i you syringed them with Quassia extract on the first 
i appearance of the fly the pest would have been de¬ 
stroyed. We would advise you to have this done at 
{ once. There are also traces of the Black Currant- 
mite, as evidenced by the swollen buds. 

Pear-leaf blister-mite (Arthur Mutum).— The 
leaves of the Pear-tree you send have been attacked 
by the Pear-leaf blister-mite. As soon next spring as 
the attack is noticed, the infested leaves should be 
picked off, and the rest sprayed with some insecti¬ 
cide, as paraffin emulsion. Be sure that the insecti¬ 
cide is applied to the undersides of the leaves. It 
would be advisable al®o, when the leaves have fallen 
in the coming autumn, to spray the tree with the 
caustic alkali solution so often recommended in these 
pages, and the recipe for making the same given. 

VEGETABLES. 

Black-fly on Broad Beans (A Subscriber).— Your 
Broad Beans have been attacked by what is called 
Black Dolphin or aphis. Pinch off all the tops on 
which the pest is as soon as you notice it, and syringe 
the plants with paraffin emulsion or Quassia extract 
and soft soap. 

Replanting Onions (A. S. Cates ton).—From in¬ 
quiries instituted, it apj>eam that some save the 
smallest of the bulbs when harvesting their spring 
Onions, and plant them the following spring, but, 
from what we ran gather, the results are not 
altogether satisfactory, and at the best the bulbs 
obtained by these means will not compare with those 
which result from the sowing of seed in autumn and 
transplanting the plants in spring. You can, how- 
ever, put the matter to the test if you wish by 
saving the very smallest in picklers of the Onions 
when the crop is stored, either in August or Sep¬ 
tember, for the purpose, and plant them next 
February. We are unable to glean any information 
whatever as to the young Onions being pulled and 
dried at this time of year for spring planting. 

Maggots on Cauliflower-roots (J. 77.). — Tt is 
the maggot of the root-eating fly that is causing 6uch 
destruction amongst the roots of your Cabbages. 
The best thing you can use at the present time to 
cope with them is one of the soil fumigants or soil 
sterilisers which are now so largely advertised. These 
are to be procured either direct from the makers or 
through any dealer in horticultural sundries. Use 
according to directions sent with these sub stances, 
and take the precaution next winter at digging-time 
to thoroughly dres® the soil with the one vou prefer 
to purchase. Avoid enriching the infested plot or 
plots for a year or so with stable or farmyard 
manure, and make use of artificials instead, parti¬ 
cularly such as may contain caustic properties. 
Fresh-slacked lime and soot are also useful. Gas- 
lime would also exterminate the pest, but this j® so 
poisonous that the ground would have to lie fallow 
for several months after its use. A good soil fumi¬ 
gant is equally efficient, and its use is not attended 
with any dire consequence®. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Millipedes (H. E. Conway, Burford).— The Insects 
you send belong to the snake millipedes. They are 
very destructive to the roots of plants, and when in 
the soil, as in your case, can only be destroyed by 
using one of the soil disinfectants, of which there are 
now several on the market. 

Acetylene gas refuse (Olney)— From an analysis 
of the residue from acetylene gas it has been found 
that the value of this product is entirely due to the 
lime it contains, other plant foods, as nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphate® being absent. The lime is 
present either as slacked lime (in fresh samples) or 
carbonate of lime (mild lime) in sample* which have ' 


I been exposed to the air. It should prove an effective 
and cheap dressing for all purposes (or which lime fe 
recommended, and should be ot special value on soil* 
which are sour or deficient of lime or inclined to be 
stiff, and as & top-dressing for pasture. 

Campanula unhealthy (Tyrrell's Ford)-—The 
leaves are attacked by n fungus, a species of Eunu- 
laria, probably Ramularia maerospora. The dbeased 
leaves should be removed and burned, and the plants 
sprayed with potassium sulphide, 1 or. to 2 pilau 
of water. 

Worms In croqnet-lawn (E. P. S.).—Certainly, 
get rid of the worms in your croquet-lawn, and to da 
this pour 2 gallons of water on l lb. of nnslaked 
lime, or, if you want more, use the same proportions. 
Stir this well up, and let it stand for forty-eicht 
hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid through 
a rosed waterpot during damp weather. 11 the 
weather Is dry give a good soaking of the lime-water 
on the evening following that on which a good water¬ 
ing has been given. This will bring the worm« to the 
surface, when they may be swept up and cleared 
away. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 

Mrs. Coke .—Write to M. Tissot, 9. Rue do Lonrw, 

Paris.- G. E. Harvey.— Apply the nitrate of soda it 

the rate of 3 lb. per square rod.— J. S.-See repiy, 
on page 453, to “ F. M. W. and George Spry." u 

“ Peas failing,”- H. IF. R., Cullompton.- Ten: 

Pear-tree leaves have been attacked by the Pear- 
loaf bli®ter-mite. See reply to " A. Clark," in our 
issue of June 1st, page 352.— N. A. S.-Yoo nil 
find articles dealing with “wall gardening" in car 
issues of January 14th. 1911, page 21, and August 
19th. 1911, page 499. Copies of the above istuo may 
be had of the publisher.— C. P. S. C.-Yews mat V 
moved at any time from October to March, and tie 
best time to clip them is as soon as the harsh winds 
of early spring are over.— F. Ridley HiZZa.—Judging 
by the‘ specimens you send us, we should *ay tkt 
the cause of the failure is dryness at the root. MiM 
the plants well, and water freely, and note the ran)!. 

- Perplexed, Monmouth.—Your Grapes arc whit s 

known a® “scalded.” See reply to “E. H. Walker," 
in our issue ot June 29th, page 420. There is no 
mildew on the leaf you send.— E. CVarfr.-Kindlj 
aay to which Anemones you refer. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND rRUIT8. 

Names of plants. -Japonfca.-The Gusn Is 
Psidimn Guaiava. The only likely place where you 
can find plantA of this growing is in some ge»t!e- 
man’s garden where tropical fruits are grown. Th?a 
are very few, we fear.—M. Leirw.—Please send 
better specimens. It is quite impossible to wiw 
from such pieces as you send.— IF. H • 

1 and 2, The varieties of Roses are now so nunierow 
that it is impossible to name with any cerUratj. 
unless one can compare the flowers; 3. Next- w«k.-- 
L. G. Woking.— Digitalis ferruginea.— ilerm- 
llelxine Solieroli.— Miss II. P. Ryder.-Etwbm tf- 
Kindly send fresh flower-spike.—E. S. Bnitoi- 
Silcne picta. See note on this page.— M. S.v- 
1 and 2, Thalictrum aquilegifolium.— Camtt- 
Diant bus pliunarius we think, but should like to w 
more complete specimens. Fern specimen insufficient 

- G. II. R.— 1, Cineraria maritima; 2, Spun 

cane®ecns. syn. S. flagclliformis.— C. B. Maitir- 

Pink Delicata.-Scofi.-F.vidently the eoounn 

Coltsfoot, or it may be the Butterbar Coltsfom- 
cannot say which without flowers. In the former if* 
flowers are yellow; in the other the flowers are 
pinkish-purple. The only way to get rid of it i* w 

fork it out.- Clifton, New Zealond.-Euryops sbro- 

tanifolius (syn. Othonna abrotanifolia), a native cl 

South Africa.-T. W. Tapper.-), Campanula I®* 3 * 

difolia; 2, The Cheddar Pink (Pianthus ctaos).-- 
Barmouth.— 1, Veronica speciosa; 2, ’£ r0Ilk ' 1 
Traversi. Both are hardy only in seaside gaMen« 

Name of fruit.- IFilfi.-Cherriea too crushed to 
name. ___ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION- ^ 

june. 

RIZK-WINNER—Mi® M. Gn.Pis, for " Arrangement 
lematis montana on hall table.” 

PICTURES OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 
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NOTE8 OF THE WEEK. 

Rosa Moyesl.—This new Rose specie® is 
luite satisfactory in Dumfriesshire, and has 
kmc well in a garden where the species are 
largely cultivated. This garden is not in the 
most favoured part of the county, but R. 
Moyegi grows and flowers well.—S- Arnott. 
Plagianthus Lyalli. — A fine truss of 
^ flowers of this interesting plant comes to us 
J from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 

U is not merely a botanical curiosity, but also 
a valuable plant for our gardens, and 
promises to be hardy over a large district. 

It flowers at Glasnevin very freely, the 
limestone soil there suiting it well. We grow 
it, but it does not flower freely. Hardy 
plants from- southern regions ore very 
precious, and this is a very distinct one. 

The alpine Toadflax (Linaria alpina).— 
Tki* is one of the most friendly of true alpine 
plant*, beautiful and easy to increase and 
grow. 1 have it now in the prettiest way 
growing in a bed of a small Stonecrop (S. 
dvyphvllum). The seed was sown among the 
Stonecrop and came well in little group®, 
lhe colours harmonise well. The plant® are 
cn what may be termed a moraine border of 
poor soil in the full sun, and enjoy it.—W. 

Pea Laxtonian.—Some very fine pod® of 
this irom plants grown on an allotment come 
w us from “A. W. S.” This i® a very fine 
*»rly Pea, coming in before Gradus. It i® a 
hue Marrowfat, with large, well-filled; pods, 
wch containing on an average eight Pea®, 
the average height is about 18 inches, thus 
rendering it suitable for the amateur 
^ gardener, who very often has hut little room 
$ to spare and find® a difficulty in procuring 

Rose leuchstern.—Experiences with this 
,Jp** differ greatly, and in* some garden® it 
IS *' not grow so freely as in others, and lack® 
0 toe graceful growth mentioned by “ D. B. C.” 

✓ " evidently likes a good, well-manured soil. 

,, one of my favourites, requiring with me 
P*nty of manure, and even with this not 
P°*' n g with the freedom of the Wichur- 
I*? clusters of single bright rose 
^ a proro'^nt white eye, are 

^ v u ,ematis Lad V Betty Balfour.—It i® now 

.ffljr * dozen years since an award of merit 
. id* JJ 5 P^viously given to a garden variety of 
but at the Holland Park Show a 
& ward was made to the variety Lady 
i Balfour, shown_by Messrs. George 

A ’ * “ ‘ * i so 

the 


j "'•••win, ouuwii ov jn.e«sre. uw 

dt and Son, of Woking, who have 

',j<f identified with the culture of 


^ iWMunicu NUIU l*UV UUUUlt: UV 

V : and the raising of new varieties 

# 8S®°t' variety, which belongs to the 
jP action, bears a profusion of large 

* which are, when first expanded, of 

™a J ’utense deep velvety-purple colour, but 
iS 5 " they acquire a bluish suffusion 

A t Bar down the centre of each 

f i '*,*;• it is a very showy variety, and, as 
$ ^'bited, is a grand pot plant.yK* R. W. 
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The Lancaster Cranes-bill (Geranium lan- 
castrionse).—My visitors are charmed with 
this a® an edging and carpet plant, and ask 
about it as if it were some new or rare alpine, 
and not a neglected native plant. There is 
nothing better among alpine flower®. The 
season of bloom is long, and the effect good 
all the year. It is easily increased from seed 
and is a good perennial.—W. 

Cornus florida. —Sir Charles Barrington 
presents his compliments to the editor and 
begs to enclose a present of a photo of one of 
the plants of Cornus florida here (Glenstal, 
Newport, Limerick), taken about a month 
ago. The plant is a very old one, and has 
not flowered since 1887. 

[It must have been pleasant to see so noble 
a plant, and we are glad to even 6ee the 
photograph. It should encourage us to grow 
more of this handsome Dogwood, -which 
seems to flower best on free, warm soils.— 
Ed.] 

Rose Rene Andre.— I see one of your cor¬ 
respondents mentions this Rose as being good 
for pergola® or wall®. Some years ago a large 
Elm-tree was broken off wdlh a storm on my 
law n, and at the foot of the trunk, which now 
has a thick growth of small branches at the 
top, I planted Tea Rambler, Crimson 
Rambler, and Rene Andre. All are doing 
well, but the last has grown up through the 
Elm branches, and hangs down from them in 
long festoons, a mass of pink Roses, which 
are a beautiful sight waving about with the 
breeze.— Talbot. 

Cistus or Rock Roses.— During the last 
half of June I was charmed with a border of 
these at Frimley Warren. The position, 
facing south, was hacked by big evergreen 
shrubs, etc., and the soil being light and 
warm just suited them. Many sorts were 
grown. Those that attracted my notice most 
were ladaniferus and florentinus, the plants 
of which were from 6 feet to 9 feet across, 
almost as much in height, and a mass of 
bloom. Those having warm, sandy soils 
would find these Rock Rose® thrive well. In 
poor soils they are at home, and make hard 
wood which bear® frost.—J. Crook. 

The Bottle Brush-tree (Metrosideros flori- 
bunda).—I notice, on page 403, the remarks, 
by “A. Bayldon, Devon, about Metrosideros 
floribunda. I think most people that know 
the plant are aware that it. can be stood out¬ 
side during the summer months, but, as re¬ 
gard® standing 10 degs. to 15 degs. of frost, 
1 am not prepared to try it. A. Bayldon’s 
plant has been in its present quarters for 
eight years and has only about a dozen 
flowers. I should have thought it would have 
had many more than that. I have six plants 
in tubs,‘in the open at present, but they 
have much more bloom than that. I find it 
far the best way to house them through the 
winter. I always cut mine back as soon a® 
they have done* flowering, and put them in 
the house some time in September. I put 
them into the open air at the end of May.— 
C., Abingdon > ftrrfa. 


Rose Hugh Dickson.— This is one of the 

best of the dark Roses for the north, and this 
season it ha® done well, even during a con¬ 
siderable spell of wet and cold weather. It 
figures largely a® an exhibition Rose at 
Scottish shows, but is as good a® a garden 
Rose. If not closely pruned the blooms, 
though smaller, are more numerous. It can 
be confidently recommended to those who 
want a really good Rose for the cooler gnr- 
den®.— S. Arnott. 

The white Marsh Rose (R. lueida alba).— 

This, now in bloom, is a white form of the 
useful American Marsh Rose. They both 
bloom a little after our English and European 
Wild Roses. There is no better plant for 
fringing a pool than the Marsh Rose; good, 
too, in almost any position. This white form 
is not yet common, but seems to be of as easy 
increase a® the brightly-coloured wild form. 

—W. 

Spiraea bullata —This nice little Spircea, 
mentioned in the admirable survey of the 
shrubby Spirseas on pp. 441-2, is not hardy 
everywhere. It ought not to be left too long 
unpruned, as it becomes bare and ocraggy, 
and quite unsightly. Frequently in hard 
winter® the tops of the branches are frosted, 

«vnd unless these parts are removed in spring 
the plant® look unsightly. It is, however, 
such a charming little shrubby Rpirma for the 
rock garden that it is worth while to give it a 
sheltered place, and to attend to it in the 
way of pruning, according to the direction® 
in the article referred to.— S. Arnott. 

Croton Souvenir de Thomas Rochford.— 
Narrow-leaved Crotons are, generally speak¬ 
ing, more appreciated than those with 
broader foliage, especially as small plant® for 
table decoration. One of the best is this 
variety, the young leaves of which have a 
certain amount of green in their colouring 
but when mature they become almost entirely 
of a rich red or deep scarlet, with a slight 
salmon suffusion. A® a yellow-leaved com¬ 
panion to the above may be mentioned 
Countess or elegantissimum. Croton® are ex¬ 
ceedingly variable in the colouring of their 
foliage, and even the brightest form® grown 
in a heavily-shaded structure will lose a good 
deal of their attractiveness. 

Carnation Duchess of Devonshire - 
Among the crimsoneof the perpetual-flowering 
class we have here a variety of rare merit and 
distinction, noteworthy because of its re¬ 
fined beauty and shapely petals of leather- 
like texture. In colour it i® a brilliant 
crimson, the rich scarlet infused therewith 
giving it a brilliancy all it® own. In the®® 
respect® it is a great gain upon the heavy- 
clouded maroons, which loo often are cata¬ 
logued a® crimsons, and whose great, if not 
only, merit is size. From every other stand 
point, however, fine finish, freedom of flower- 
mg, length of stem, and brilliant colouring 
it is excellent. In the heyday of its existent 
Duchess of Devonshire is one of the brightest 
crimson Carnations I know,:-while ?h it® 
declining hours it never assume® th* 

university Illinois . 
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funoroal eombreno6e eo characteristic of the 
maroon-crimsons generally. In short, it is a 
well-nigh faultless flower.—E. H. Jenkins. 

Ox-eye Daisy Early Queen.— From Mr. 
Baillie, Stenhouse, Liberton, Midlothian, 
come some handsome blooms (from old 
plants, as also some of the first flowers from 
last year’s seedlings). This form comes into 
bloom early in June, and, judging from the 
flowers to hand, they last well when cut. 
The flowers are very large, some of them 
measuring as much as 5 inches across, the 
petals of the purest white, with a conspicuous 
orange centre, and borne on stems reaching 
a height of 18 inches. For the hardy plant 
border this is, so early in the season, valu¬ 
able. 

Uthorpermum Heavenly Blue. — Few 

rock plants are more beautiful than the type. 
The variety here named is a great improve¬ 
ment in colour, and equally as good a grower. 
During the last half of May, when visiting a 
garden in north Hants, 1 saw this Lithosper- 
mum a glorious mass of colour, 3 feet to 
4 feet across. The surrounding plants were 
so chosen that several other things of an 
equally striking nature wore in bloom at the 
same time. On one side was a large mass of 
Arenaria rnontana. Just under the blue was 
that best of all creeping Phloxes, Vivid, with 
several of the other kinds grouped near. To 
give a bit of bright yellow Alyssum saxatile 
was used. When these low-growing plants 
are so used that they cover the major portion 
of the stones they are lovely. There were 
also large masses of Aubrietias, such as Dr. 
Mules, Prichard's Al, and other good kinds. 
—West Surrey. 

Potentilla lanuginosa. — In Fotontilla 
lanuginosa we have a scarce species of Cin¬ 
quefoil of shrubby character, and one which 
is extremely pretty as well. It is very dis¬ 
tinct, with 'its silky, wool-covered, finely-cut 
leaves, which are quite silvery in their colour 
tones, and velvety to the touch. The flowers, 
which are each about 1 inch across, are a 
good yellowy and with a little care in trim¬ 
ming the plant will make a shapely bush, ex¬ 
cellent for the rock garden, the border, or 
the front of the shrubbery. P. lanuginosa is 
of slow growth, and a plant which has been 
in ray rock garden for some twelve years or 
eo is'not yet more than between 3 feet and 
4 feet high. I like it in even smaller plants, 
hut it is a pretty object during the summer 
months, when its- foliage is at its best, and 
when it flowers. It began to bloom early in 
June this year. I have it in light, well 
<1 rained soil," and it has there been perfectly 
hardy. S. Arnott. 

Philadelphia microphyllus.— The small 
leaved Mock Orange is a beautiful little 
shrub where it does well, although it has a 
reputation for shy-flowering. This is, pos¬ 
sibly, not undeserved in some places, but 
there are certainly gardens where it flowers 
quite freelv. I know a few gardens in which 
it has been established for years, and where 
the bushes are annually covered with the 
beautiful little fragrant flowers. It makes a 
neat, rounded bush of low growth. One 
plant I have known for more thaji twenty 
years is about 5 feet across and not more 
Jthan 4 feet high. It is growing in an open 
border in common soil, and receives no at¬ 
tention in the way of pruning, save, per¬ 
haps, a little trimming of any branches which 
mar the symmetry of the bush. It is a beau¬ 
tiful sight in July, with its dainty, Orange- 
blossom-like flowers. It is apparently quite 
hardy, and is more worth growing than many 
new plants much sought after.— S. Arnott. 

Senecio pulcher.— There is a curious 
difference of experience regarding the hardi¬ 
ness of Senecio pulcher, which, ns autumn 
comes, throws up its spikes of brilliant 
magenta-purple flowers on stems some 2 feet 
or more high. Probably most people find it 
unreliable, but there is a singular difference 
in its behaviour in gardens not very far apart 
which we cannot well account for. I know 
of some gardens where S. pulcher has grown 
for years almost uncared for in a sheltered 
border in a low-lying district where the soil 
is peaty and moist. In another garden not 
far distant, where the shelter seemed as good, 
and where the soil was drier, the plants 


might pull through a winter or two, but 
eventually succumbed. A place not too 
damp, however, and well sheltered, where it 
has some stones about it, and something to 
break the winter’s frost, apparently suits it 
beet in most places. I must confess to not 
feeling any ardent admiration for the colour 
of the flowerR, but, after all, we have nothing 
like it in its season.—Ess. 

Early Peas.— I do not remember having 
ever seen so many pods w ith only one or two 
Peas in them before. Many pods have no 
Peas in them. In my garden this is more 
marked in two long rows of Gradus. I have 
noticed the same thing in other gardens, also 
in the shops and on the market carls. I am 
inclined to think this is due to the severe 
frost, as these were in full bloom when we 
had that severe frost which destroyed the 
Plum crop. All the pods of the late Peas 
are full of Peas. What a difference there is 
in the height of Peas this season compared to 
last. 1 have a grand 1 row of that old tried 
sort, Ne Plus Ultra, the haulm being 10 feet 
high. I consider Ne Plus Ultra stands at the 
top for flavour. Its greatest evil is the height 
it grows to, needing so much room and high 
stakes. All my Peas are above their usual 
height. This arises from the abundant 
moisture and deeply-worked soil.—J. Crook. 

Foxgloves and Larkspurs. The note on 
a “ Happy Marriage,” at page 395, June 22nd, 
calls to mind the singularly pretty effect I 
once saw of white and spotted Foxgloves, tall 
and well grown, covering a large 6pace in a 
young nnd open plantation, with here and 
there the tall spikes of blue Delphiniums. 
Seed of the Foxglove of the best spotted and 
white kinds had been sown broadcast. 
Where the white or creamy kinds came 
together, and the slender blue spikes of the 
Larkspurs arose near them, the effect was 
beautiful and singular, 'i bis is only one of 
many charming combinations of this kind 
that might 1 m? made in what we might call the 
shrubbery garden that is, instead of crowd¬ 
ing the undergrowth of precious trees and 
shrubs with Laurel, Privet, and such things, 
planting free-growing, hardy plants like 
these. It is very easily done, and there is 
scarcely a garden where there are not lots 
of beautiful things among perennials which 
are overgrown and ready to be planted else¬ 
where. Such gardening well done is really 
more beautiful in colour than anything in the 
regulation flow r er garden almost, owing to the 
fine backgrounds and the aid of rising 6teme 
of shrubs and trees.—T. 

Lilium Warleyense.— A Lily under the 
above name was given a first-class certificate 
at Holland House, but I should say that the 
name can only be regarded as provisional, 
for it ib at least open to question if 
it is specifically distinct from Lilium 
sutchuenense. True, it was a more impos¬ 
ing plant than we usually consider L. 
sutchuenense to be, but still bulbs of unusual 
vigour might acount for that. As shown, 
Lilium Warleyense was about 4 feet in 
height, the lower portion of the stem being 
thickly furnished with long, very narrow 
leaves, while the upper part bore a consider¬ 
able number of pretty blossoms. In the 
strongest specimen there were about thirty 
flowers and bude. The flowers, which are 
essentially of the Turk’s Cap character, are 
in colour a bright orange-red, with pro¬ 
minent, dark-coloured dots in the interior. 
As in L. sutchuenense, there are no bulbils 
in the axils of the leaves. This last-named 
species is said by Mr. E. H, Wilson, its in¬ 
troducer, to be common on rocky, Grass clad 
slopes of the Chino-Tibet-an frontier region 
at a height of 7,000 to 9,000 feet., while the 
same authority says that the bulbs are used 
by the peasants as a vegetable. The speci¬ 
mens of L. Warleyense shown, whether dis¬ 
tinct from L. sutchuenense or not, proved it 
to be a very fine Lily, and as seen, one of the 
most refined of the tigrinurn group.—X. 

Hew Sweet Peas. —After looking over 
many so-called new varieties, I am moved to 
ask: Why will seedsmen persist in sending 
out Sweet Peas which are not yet, and prob 
ably never will be, fixed in character, and 
which are very slightly different from those 
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already in commerce? To keep in touch with 
possible novelties, I have for years grown 
the most promising sorts, and, with very few 
exceptions, the so-called novelties of the past 
few years have little to recommend them, ami 
it really seems to be a waste of time to ex¬ 
periment further with them. It is, 1 think, 
indisputable that the Spencer type is unre¬ 
liable in point of fixity; and, while agreeing 
that they are most beautiful and valuable in 
the garden, might it not be as well to trust 
more to the older grandiflora type? Thes?, 
if given the same care and attention which 
are ungrudgingly bestowed on the mor<- 
fashionable Spencers, will produce equally 

? ood blooms, they are undoubtedly more 
ragrant, and there are fewer "rogues” in 
any given variety. The tendency seems to lie 
towards an ever-increasing number of pink 
shades, and of these we can have too many. 
An increase in the number of darker varie¬ 
ties of equal merit would be appreciated by 
many ; and it must be remembered that there 
are those to whom such colours appeal in a 
greater degree than the lighter shades. 
Speaking on this point to the senior member 
of a well-know n seed firm, he said that in our 
short and variable summer light-coloured 
Peas were most effective. Doubtless, this 
is so ; but those who admire dark shades 
have a right to be considered, too.— Kbt. 

A good old plant (Lavatera Olbla).—On 
June 18th a numberof plantsof this old Tree 
Mallow were shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and so attractive 
were they that an award of merit was given 
it. Tim Mallow forms a plant of upright 
growth, whose sparelv-branched stems are 
clothed with lobed leaves of a soft, woolly 
texture. The flowers, each about 3 inches 
across, are very freely borne, and of a soft, 
satiny-pink colour marked with deeper lines. 
Despite the fact that very old plants are at 
times given an award of merit by the Roysl 
Horticultural Society, there is still a wide¬ 
spread idea that this honour is reserved for 
new plants only. At the meeting above 
referred to exception was taken by some of 
the visitors to the honour being given to 
plants other than this Lavatera on the ground 
that they were not new. The case of 
Lavatera'should, however, come as an eye- 
opener, for according to the “ Dictionary of 
Gardening ” it is a native of Provence, and 
was introduced therefrom in 1570. Other old 
plants that have been recently honoured are 
Copsalpinia (Toinciana) pulcherrima, which 
was given an award of merit last November, 
and was introduced in 1691. while Elmocarpi* 
reticulatns or eyaneue, which was recently 
given a first-class certificate, has been grown 
in this country for over a century.—X. 

Pelargonium Clorinda.—I notice in your 
issue of June 29th, page 413, the remark' 
regarding Pelargonium Clorinda, I gww 
about 200 plants every year to put into tuw 
outside during the summer months. I gener¬ 
ally put them out at the end of May or the 
first week in June, and they keep on flower¬ 
ing well till the end of August. As eoon as 
they have done flowering I take cutting's, 
putting from four to six into a 60 6ize po - 
and as soon as rooted I pot them off cinglv. 
keeping them well pinched back as they make 
young growth, to prevent them becoming 
leggy. By doing this they make nice bu>h\ 
plants. I never trouble about keeping the 
old plants, as I find cuttings do far better. 
If I want to keep the old plants, I «n 
it best to dry them off gradually after tue 
have flowered, not cut-trag back too ha™’ 
placing them on a shelf in the greenhorn*, 
and keeping them on the dry side during toe 
winter. The plants referred to by ,< > tra . 
more ” ought to have kept on flowering 
at least another six weeks if they had be* 
treated pro-perly. I should advise $tr 
more ” to try taking cuttings every yeait 
stead of keeping the old plants, unle* 
w'ishes to grow the old plants into * F 
specimens. If so, I should repot the® 
large pots as soon as they have row* 
cient growth, and give them occa"i . 
some weak liquid-manure. Then I *M,. 
sure he will be able to overcome the 
as they are quite easy to grow.—U* ’ 
The Cardens, The Manor Horn, S*» 
CovrteMey, Abingdon* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PYRUS CORONARIA. 

This American Crab interests me for its 
fragrance, size, and late bloom. I am one 
of those who seek late-oomers rather than 
early ones. I have one now in bloom from 
a good nursery, and its buds and flowers are 
of a soft pink. It may be that it varies in 
colour. Perhaps some American reader will 
tell us. The flowering Crabs are a precious 
lot of trees, and we should know all we may 
about them. W. 

UNCOMMON SHRUBS. 

A very interesting exhibit of cut sprays of 
several uncommon shrubs wa6 shown at 
Holland Park from Abbotsbury Ca6tle, Dor¬ 
setshire. Among them were Abelia triflora, 
a Himalayan species, bearing large terminal 
clusters of Bouvardia-like, blush-coloured, 
fragrant blossoms. To a casual observer the 
specific name of triflora appears to be an in¬ 
appropriate one, but close inspection reveals 
the fact that the blooms of which the cluster 


Liliaceous plant was quite at home in its sur¬ 
roundings. Of Lonicera Hildebrandtiana 
several flowers were exhibited, and attracted 
a good deal of attention by reason of their 
size. This species, which was introduced 
about twenty years ago from Upper Burmah, 
is too tender for outdoor culture in this 
country unless in particularly favoured spots. 
Callistemon Salignus albus is the form of the 
Bottle-brush plant with whitish flowers, for 
although the ordinary brilliantly-coloured 
kind is usually known ns Metrosidero® flori- 
bunda. its true name, according to botanists, 
is Callistemon Salignus. Other subjects 
shown in this interesting collection were 
Buddleia Lindleyana, Magnolia Watsoni, and 
several forms of Mock Orange. X. 

WISTARIA MULTIJUGA ROSEA. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,—T he rosy Wistaria, as to which your 
| correspondent invites comment, has flowered 
profusely with me at Hythe for the hist two 
I years. It is now about six years old. The 
flowers are white, with a negligible tinge of 


manure should be laid in the trench where 
it is planted, then a light layer of loam, and 
finally, when planted, a mulching of leaf- 
soil. This, the most splendid of our hardy 
climbers, is worth every care. 

The Japanese (whose culture of the plant is 
so remarkably successful) feed it with a care 
second only to their treatment of Iris Kaemp- 
feri, giving it liberal supplies of liquid 
manure. 

When the Wistaria is well grown, and has 
begun to throw out long, trailing branches, 
it is advisable to shorten them well back in 
order to promote the formation of flowering 
spurs. This should be done about the end of 
the summer. Rev. T. A. Hyde. 

£51, Ladbrokc Grove , )V. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Eucalyptus ficifolia. As nearly all the 
different species of Eucalyptus have white or 
whitish flowers, this, which was distributed 
about thirty years ago, aroused at that time 
a good deal of interest, owing to the flowers 
being described as scarlet. It has since been 


The American Crab Apple (Pyrus coronavia). 


up are, for the most part, arranged 
in thre€s - This species is hardy only in the 
lavoured parts of the country, and" in the 
Wighbourhood of London needs the protec- 
wi of a wall. Notoepartium Carmiehaeliae 
™ Broom of New Zealand) is a 
pretty leguminous 6hrub, bearing a great 
t<**‘Jiiblanee to a member of the Broom 
tde u having green, leafless branches, 
nveh are now studded with clusters of pretty 
ui^ ln ^ blossoms. It is a native of the 
311 u i. * 6 ! an< * 8 New Zealand, and is re¬ 
futable that it is one of the few members | 
?! ;ordcr Leguminosee, which are found in 
Zealand, whereas in Australia they are 
very abundant. Cornus capitata, more 
generally met. with under the name of Ben- 
tnamia hagifera, attains tree-tike dimen- 
sbowy part of the inflorescence is 
. . * ar 8* white bracts which surround the 
^significant blossoms. The fruits, which are 
torne only in the milder parts of the country, 
V®f° me "hat like those of the Arbutus ; in* 
r~* it has been referred to as the Straw- 
fn*-tree. Of Philesia buxifolia, a near ally 
°« Lap&geria rosea, a bunch of fine flowers 
shown, and showed that this pretty 


rosv-lilac. The uuopened blossoms have at 
the tip a pronounced hue, but on opening all 1 
the colour is concealed. ' In beauty it is not 
to bo compared with Wistaria sinensis, nor 
yet with the mauve Wistaria multijuga for 
the size of the flower 6pikcs. Let no one 
be deceived into imagining from its name 
that its blossom in any way resembles die 
definite pink colouring of Robinia Kelceyi, 
for instance, or other of the pink pseudo 
Acacias. On the whole I consider the plant 
distinctly dull and disappointing. It flowers 
well when established, but the spikes are 
neither large nor well coloured. Its foliage 
is prettily undulated, and the old leaves are 
inclined "to be of lighter hue than in W. 
sinensis. With regard to the culture of the 
Wistaria it can never be too strongly in¬ 
sisted upon that the warmer and more 
sheltered the aspect, the greater amount of 
sunlight it receives, the more it will flourish. 
In the first year of planting, at least, it 
should never ‘be allowed to experience any¬ 
thing like drought. With the Wistaria a 
i good 0 start is everything, otherwise it may 
hang fire and sulk for years, and perhaps 
never go forward at all. Some well-decayed 
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proved that the flowers vary considerably in 
(heir depth of colouring, ranging as they do 
from pink to deep red. Sonic examples of a 
good coloured form were shown at a meeting 
/ Horticultural Society on 

August flili, 190/, and a first-class certificate 
was then awarded it. At Holland Park some 
flowering sprays were noted among a collec¬ 
tion of cut. specimens of several uncommon 

AhwlE ,r °n , t , h<! Countess of Ileliestcr, 
Abbotsbury Castle, Dorsetshire. The flowers 
shown were of a liglit-red colour, and though 
| lesa rich than some I have seen, were cer- 
Uinly very attractive. Like so many of the 
Myrtle family, the long filaments, disposed in 
a fringe-like fashion, form the showiest por¬ 
tion of the inflorescence. One point concern¬ 
ing E. ficifolia is the fact that it will flower 
in a smaller state than many other members 
o the cenus ; in fact it is in the “ Dictionary 
of Gardening said to seldom exceed 50 feet 
in height and is, therefore, quite a duarf 
compared with many Gum-trees. I hav * 
found that E. ficifolia is not at all difficult to 
strike from cuttings, and plants obtained in 
tnis way flower sooner than seedlings. 

K. R. W. 
Qrioioal from . 
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QARDEN PE3TS AND FRIENDS. it destroys. 

_ effective whe 

DESTRUCTION OF WATER WEEDS. ? 1 . ime in f the 

T_ ., . . . 1 * oz. of CO 

IN considering the question of the eradica- gallons of w 
tion of water weeds from ponds, it is neces- present they 
sary to draw a distinction between the larger 0 f treatment, 


weeds, such as American Water W r eed, jt i 8 necessary to calculate the amount of 
\Y ater Crowfoot, Duckweed, etc., and the water in a pond in order to determine the 
smaller alga?. 1 he larger weeds are not only amount of copper sulphate which may safely 
the most obnoxious, but are also the most be applied, and this may be done with euf- 
difficult to eradicate, as they can only be ficient accuracy by multiplying together the 
kept down by cutting and dragging them out. average length, breadth, and depth of the 
In small, shallow ponds this may be done by q ln f cet , an( i multiplying the result by 

men wading in the water and using hand- 6i) the approximate number of gallons in a 
scythes, or scythe-blades may lie attached cu i,j c foot .-.Journal of the Hoard of Agri- 


to ropes, which can be dragged through the 
weeds from a boat or from opposite banks 
of the pond. Special weed-cutting saws are 
also made for this purpose, and several other 
devices ex : st for we in large stretches of 
water. Some of these contrivances are of 
considerable size, and are very costly. 

The smaller algae are visible chiefly as a 


green or brown scum, and are commonly seen eggs?— Finchley 


it destroys. Copper sulphate has also proved INDOOR PLANT8. 

effective'when applied to the surface of the - 

slime in the form of a spray composed of THE GROWING OF BEGONIAS. 

1J 02 . of copper sulphate dissolved in Uo f Compctitiox.) 

gallons of water; but if Water Lilies are _ , . .. 

present they may be injured by tbi« method 8 10 U0ua i 

of treatment sown towards the end of January in a pre- 

It is necessary to calculate the amount of P»8»‘i“8 "Wch may be cheaply : m.d« 

water in a pond in order to determine the *>/ enclosmg a portion of the pipes in the 
amount of ripper sulphate which mav safely sl ? v « ln * f *‘fV < *P ,' h6 edge of 
be applied, and this may be done with euf- «{>.ch shou d be below the lowest pipe, 
ficient accuracy by multiplying together the Abo*e the level of the top pipe fora the 

ayerage length! breadth, and depth of the bottom of the frame by placing lairiy .lout 

pond in feet, and multiplying the result by *“ h ,,8»P» of , ^ J1,t 2 >”<* 

6 J, the approximate number of gallons in a lb em > 1° allow the heat to pass up. Tbs« 
cubic foot.- Journal of the Board of Agri - then coveredoyer to a depth of 3 mche. with 

culture for June Cocoa-nut fibre, a glass light which should 

cuuiuc xor aune. _ fit closc i y in ord<?r to avoid of ^ ^ 

Caterpillars on Solomon's Seal. Can you placed on top. The enclosed space berwli 
give mo the life history of endorsed caterpillars? tl f .r w ;ii «iu w u, 

Kvcry year they ap;K>ar in hundreds-about begin- \ {l€ b ° ttum . °* the lrarne vuil allow t^ hedt 

ning of Juno— on a long border of Solomon's Seal, from the pipes to l)C intercepted and bent up- 
aud although 1 brush them off in scores every morn- wards. Having provided the frame, the mil 
ing they are just as thick next day. More thu half r or *i „ ^ 1( i Tnust cot readv rj K . 
the frond* are eaten to ribbons. Would cutting oil :o f, fieea . ni V % .,, , 

tlic flowers prevent the parent fly or moth laying soli to use is leaf-mould, which should l* 


culture for June. 


I thoroughly baked to destroy any living 


during the summer and autumn on still, or [The grubs destroying your Solomon's Seal organisms in it. Take a 48 pot and pot in 
nearly still, water. These troublesome Are those of one of the saw-flic© called crocks to about a third of its height; then 
growths not only frequently destroy the Phymatocera aterriina. They feed also on place 6ome of the finely-sifted leaf-mould o:i 
beauty of ponds entirely For a time, but also Lily of the Valley. The flics, which are on this to within about I inch of the top ami 
have an offensive smell. For the destruction the w ing in May and June, are small, shake it well down. Plunge the pot in a pail 
of these small, slimy weeds, copper sulphate blackish, four-winged flies. They lay their of water till the soil is lairly well eoaked, 
has proved to be very effective, especially in eggs in the loaves, so that the removal of the when it will be ready for the seed, ilw 
fresh water. This material has been used flowers would not help much in checking method of plunging should be employed 
with success in recent years both for the their depredations. The full-fed grubs drop during the whole of the early growth. As the 
smaller ponds at Kew Gardens and for the to the earth, where they pupate and pass the seed is so minute it would be impoioible u 
ornamental water in St. James’s Park, winter. Probably removing the top 3 inches sow it at all evenly by band. Ihavea6ma!l 


fresh water. This material has been used flowers would not help much in checking method of plunging should be employed 
with success in recent years both for the their depredations. The full-fed grubs drop during the whole of the early growth. As the 
smaller ponds at Kew Gardens and for the to the earth, where they pupate and pass the seed is so minute it would be impossible t 
ornamental water in St. James’s Park, winter. Probably removing the top 3 inches sow it at all evenly by hand. I have a 6mall 
Previous to the last two summers it had been or 4 inches of the 6oil during the winter and metal pepper-pot which I fill one-third full 
a costly and troublesome matter in the latter burning it would result in the destruction of of fine, dry, silver sand. Then I pour the 


a costly and troublesome matter in the latter burning it would result in the destruction of of fine, dry, silver sand. Then I pour tlie 
case to keep the water presentable in hot the chrysalides. The spraying of the leaves seed on this, place a little more silver sami 
weather, men in boats being employed to re- with lead arsenate would also be a measure on top, thoroughly shake the whole up 
move the weed with rakes, etc. As a result likely to prove effective, but if it is attempted together, put the top on the pepper-pot, and 
of the adoption of the copper sulphate treat- it should be done at once. Spraying also .scatter the contents evenly over the prepare 
ment, however, the lake can now be kept with Hellebore powder (2 oz. to the gallon), pot. No further covering will be required, 


of the adoption of the copper sulphate treat¬ 
ment, however, the lake can now be kept 


practically free from weeds at a much less ex- or dusting with it while the leaves are damp, 


penditure in money and labour than would also bo a useful me 
formerly. It must, however, be borne in prove effective. Mere shaking or brushing 
mind that copper sulphate should only be off is, of course, useless.] 
applied with the greatest caution to ponds Injury to Carnation ste 


pot. No further covering will be required, 
but when placed in the frame a piece of gia<* 


would also bo a useful measure, and likely to should be laid over it so that the moisture 


applied with the greatest caution to ponds , Injury to Carnation stems. The stems of my 
containing fish, some of which appear to be ! Carnations haw been stripped like the enclosed sjicct- 

", b ... ’ . __„,,1 vi;' mm __ ; men. Will you kindly tell me what is the cairee, and 

rather sensitive to copper sulphate, lhere j/ow I can cure it?— Y. M it. 


is at the present time no detailed information 
as to the resisting power of English fish, and 


may be retained. Care should be taken to 
reverse this glass every day 60 that tire im¬ 
pure moisture gathered on the under part 
may not drip back on to the feedlings. A 
regular temperature of about 6o degs. Fahr. 


[There is nothing on the Carnations to show should be maintained. The soil should not 


what has stripped them of their leave 


in the absence of such information it would Birds, such as sparrows, will someti 


be allowed to get dry, the watering always 
being performed by plunging. The seed* are 


not be advisable to treat any fish-pond in this J jt, and possibly spraying with paraffin emul- sometimes several*days in germinating, but 


country even with a very dilute solution, such sion would check them ] 

as one part in 5,000,000, without first deter- Orange-fungua on Kosea.-I shall be much 
mining, by experiments with one or two fish obliged if you can tell me the cause of this blight, 
in a few gallons of water, the susceptibility T b 4 e . tree was syringed several times in the spring 
of each secies It is, however Jmewha 
reassuring in this connection to learn that year?—A. M. C. 

copper sulphate applied during the last two [Your Rose-leaves have been attacked by 
summers to the water in St. James’s Park red or orange-rusfc (Phrngmidium subcorti- 
was found to be not only harmless, but even cum). These spores become darker owing to 
beneficial to the fish. In former years many the formation of the second kind of spores, 
had been found to be badly attacked by a which are dark brown, the third kind being 
fungus, but at the last cleaning out the fish produced later, and forming small black dots 


when they have developed two leaves they 
should be pricked off about five into a 60 pot. 
The seedlings are so small that they are diffi 
cult to handle, and a wooden match split at 
the end to form a fork is very useful to lift 
them into their new quarters. For a soil' 
prick out into, use two thirds leaf-mould and 
one-third) loam. Sift it well and place the 
coarse over the crocks and the fine on top, 
well shake it down, and then lightly cover 
the surface with silver t-and. i 
should be grown on in the propagating framo- 


were found to he quite free from the fungus on the undersides of the leaves. In this state and when the little plants have well filled tire 
disease and remarkably clean and silvery. If the fungus passes the winter, the spores from pot with roots take them cut of the frame tn 
there are no fish in the pond, one part (by these black dote infecting the young leaves harden a little before potting on singly. I" 
weight) in 1,000.000 (or 1 lb. of copper sul- the following spring. It is very essential their further treatment proceed 86 in 
phate to 100,000 gallons of water) may be when the leaves fall in the autumn that they potting-up of tubers, 
applied without rendering the water should be carefully collected and burned. Growing on from TUBERS. -With the 
dangerous for drinking purposes. Plante that have suffered from this disease tubers we can again employ the propagidim; 

Ordinary commercial copper sulphate should be thoroughly wetted with 2 oz. of frame. I have found an excellent way o! 
should be used, and, in standing water, may sulphate of copper dissolved in three gallons starting the tubers is to plunge them in tire 
be easily applied, the only important point of water in the spring before the buds open, fibre and keep it moist.. When the tuber* 
being that the copper sulphate must be If the disease still shows itself, then pick off have developed several leaves, pot them tip 

itvnPAtinhlv nnrl ranu-llv nisfrinuifd ill mu on- f.l.o n_ ,1 . 1 . . »-» , , • , - ,. . ik..^ nr fmir 


there are no fish in the pond, one part (by 
weight) in 1,000.000 (or 1 lb. of copper sul- 


theso black dote infecting the young leaves 
the following spring. It is very essential 


phate to 100,000 gallons of water) may be when the leaves fall in the autumn that they 
applied without rendering the water should be carefully collected and burned. 


dangerous for drinking purposes. 


Plante that have suffered from this disease 


Ordinary commercial copper sulphate should be thoroughly wetted with 2 oz. of 
should be used, and, in standing water, may sulphate of copper dissolved in three gallons 
be easily applied, the only important point of water in. the spring before the buds open 

_ nnm-uii* a ill rxli a In m nef kxx Tf ,1~_ _ 1 _• n i ° •, ,» 


thoroughly and rapidly distributed through- the affected leave* and spray the remainder 
out the pond. In small ponds, the copper with Bordeaux mixture.] 
sulphate, broken small, and enclosed in a bag Sweet Williams falling (Tvrell's Ford\ — 
of loose texture, may be tied to the end of a Your Sweet Williams h£JiJI‘ 


Do not retain too many shoots: throe or four 

are quite sufficient in a good-sized tuber, and 
the weakly ones should be nibbed off. Fo r 1 


of loose texture, may be tied to the end of a Your Sweet Williams have been attacked'by potting compost use half leaf-mould, one- 
pole and drawn backwards and forwards a fungus known Puccinia Arenarim Your third good fibrous loam, and one^xth nj 
through the wat< f r - . 1 " ^ e P® : best plan will be to at once pull up the plants e ff uaI portions of spent manure, eand, wd 
should be to wed behind, a boat which^ should and burn them. If you mate afLhpffia charcoil. I sometimes add a little peat also, 

be rowed to an( j f ™' P a ™ Hel tion, do so in a different part of the garden °o not pot into too large a pot to begin 

more thMifrorn 10^tee£to 20 feet apart. In and dress the ground on which the present It is better to use as small a pot as possible at 

water with » temperature of a >°ut60degfi. plants are with gaslime, leaving the ground First, and then pot on as the plant 
Fahr., something like 100 lb of copper sul- uncropped for at least three months. Please Pot firmly, leaving the top of the tuber ]«j 
phate can be so distributed ini an h<? ^- Tll€ *«nd a complete plant of the Aster, which above the level of the soil, and be certain tb« 

effectiveness of the treatment is found to appears to be attacked bv the disensi which pota are well drained. At fiwt I V Kie \ 

fhTi.ir.r/trr ril'd rsK bas been »<> *•.. <*«»•«»«•«• 


be rowed to and fro in parallel paths not 
more than from 10 feet to 20 feet apart. In 
water with a temperature of about 60 degs. 
Fahr., something like 100 lb. of copper sul¬ 
phate can be so distributed in an hour. The 


depend to some extent on the temperature of has been so destructive of late years to Th4 
the water, and if this should be much below - h 11 ®- 


60 degs. Fahr., or if the water is very hard, 
or contains much organic matter, more 
copper sulphate should be used. It is found 
that copper sulphate ram'dly disappears from 
water to which it has been applied, presum¬ 
ably because it combines with the alga? which 


The Index and BindiwcJflZ 


Li. tJti.. 01/ vnkt li (1 ,1 \ Th* r,iede~ i n V- X ti'Mififs ruui mi Lite 

rttrfnedfrom any neic«a.jent, or from the^PublLher mov ' e(1 6000 :vs tbe . v are for®**- j 

StiviMoTL?/**?’ Lond . ou ' K - c - if ordered together, the flower buds show you may usewiw 
pnee gf the huiez and Binding Case is *$., post free, the many stimulants n Sff Ctt the market, r* 


watering, ek ing this only occasionally. 
not let the plants suffer from too muensu • 
If you wish to have a steady 6uccesflWD 
flowers see that all the female bloomiart 
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numbering that plants, like human beings, 
MpMBfcte'i change of food. 

At the end of the season stand the plants 
on one side in their pots, and allow them to 

J radually dry off. When the plants have 
iel'down shake the tubers out of the soil 
and store them in a dry place, making sure 
tint the tubers are dry before so doing. I 
u«at$y restart my tubers in February. A 
word of warning in conclusion—do not buy 
cbeip seed. Frbd J. Borland. 

Stdlhcim , BntnswicLroady Sutton, Surrey. 

Abutilon Red Gauntlet.— Of the several 
Abutilons with red blossoms this is one of the 


considerable variety among them. Some of. 
these last are a good deal ueed for the flower 
garden in the summer.—K. R. W. 

CROSSANDRA UNDULASFOLIA. 

In common with many of its immediate allies, 
the flowering season of this pretty Acanthad 
is not limited to any particular season. This 
Crossandra is of a half shrubby character 
and an erect habit of growth, the upright 
stem being clothed with oppositely arranged, 
ovate acuminate waved leaves, each about 
flinches long, and of a dark green tint. The 
flowers are, as in their near relatives the 
Aphelandras, borne in a terminal spike, each 



Crossandra undulaefolia. From a photograph in the gardens at Gunncrsbury 

House , Acton. 


s t that ha6 come under my notice. It can 
“" Cred fveely in a smalL state, while for 
ro °* or P^ ar i fc i* equally desir- 
l»ri v ■ v cokmr the flowers is particu- 
i There are many varieties of 

t • r’ ? nd UkLn S &is n« a red I should 
v„ o n . ln f? as a selection Boule de 

flfirSIL Golden Fleece (yellow), Rosoe- 

(du mV » Anna Crozy 

There may be others equally 
[ V1€w ed from 6ome standpoints, 
<Wr»Li above may be taken ns all 

kihtU an ^ Variegated-leaved 

’ 1005 ar * n ow numerous, there_ being a 
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bloom being subtended by a conspicuous 
bract. Individually the flowers arc about 
1 inch across, and of a rich orange-salmon 
tint. They do not retain their freshness 
long, but a succession from one spike is kept 
up for a considerable time. This Crossandra 
is a native of the East Indies, and was first 
introduced 1 by the late Mr. William Bull, of 
Chelsea, and distributed in 1881 under the 
name of Crossandra infundibuliformis. Of 
late its merits as a pretty decorative flower¬ 
ing plant have brought it to the fore, and 
6 ome good examples of it were noted at the 

recent International Show at Chelsea, where, 

*■ 


from their uncommon colour, they were 
admired by many. This Crossandra is of 
ready increase by means of cuttings formed 
of the young growing shoots, and if inserted 
into pots of sandy soil, and placed in a close 
propagating case with a gentle bottom heat, 
they will soon root. As with many Acan- 
thaceous plants it is useless to attempt to 

g row this Crossandra in the shape of neat, 
ushy specimens, as it is naturally of upright 
growth, and if the growing points are pinched 
out to induce it to break the flower heads are 
but small, and the decorative value of the 
specimen much impaired. If good strong 
shoots are struck, and the plants are grown 
on without any stopping, the finest spikes of 
flowers result therefrom. A potting compost 
made up of loam, leaf-mould, and sand will 
suit this Crossandra well, and it is more 
satisfactory when grown in the temperature 
of an intermediate house than in the stove. 
Pots 5 inches in diameter are very suitable 
for it., or if three are grouped in a 6-inch pot 
an effective specimen is in this way produced. 


NOTES AND ItEPLlES. 

Hydrangea not flowering.-1 will be obliged if 
the editor of Gardening Illustrated will tell me the 
cause of my Hydrangea Hortensia showing no flower- 
heads. To all appearance the shoots are hi nd. The 
plants are a good size, ami all look healthy. Tiny 
were kept in a frame all whiter and repotted in 
April, and usually are coming into flower well at 
this time.—A. L. 

[It is difficult to assign any reason for your 
Hydrangeas behaving in the way they nave 
done, but we should say the main cause is 
that the plants received insufficient nourish¬ 
ment during the latter part of last summer, 
when the floral display for this year should 
have been built up. A thinning out of the 
weakest shoots and an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure should remedy matters for 
another season.] 

Dipladenla boliviensis. — Several good 
flowering examples of this preity Dipladenia 
were very noticeable among a miscellaneous 
collection of indoor plants at Holland Park. 

This Dipladenia would be passed over by 
those who can see beauty only in huge 
blossoms, for it is one of tne smaller flowered 
species, yet it is in every way a desirable 
one. In the first place it is less particular in 
its cultural requirements than mofct of tho 
others, and can be grown in a cooler struc¬ 
ture than the majority of them. The flowers, 
which are each little more than 2 inches 
across, are of the purest white, the interior of 
the throat golden-yellow, and a succession is 
kept up for a considerable time. This Dip¬ 
ladenia forms a very pretty object when 
trained to the roof of a structure maintained 
at an intermediate temperature, or good 
flowering examples supported by a stake or 
two may be grown in comparatively small 
pots. Dipladenia boliviensis has never 
attained the position it might have done had 
the flowers been larger, Tor so many regard 
size as the most valuable asset of a flower. It 
is readily increased by cuttings of the grow¬ 
ing 6lioots, and the plants so obtained will 
grow freely in ordinary potting compost.—X. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias. -— It seems 
difficult to imagine that any improvement can 
possibly be made in many of the double- 
flowered varieties that were shown at 
Holland Park. There are several forms of 
double-flowered Begonias, but the blooms 
which appeal to me are those of a regular 
shape, and with smooth edges to the petals— 
indeed, like one of the finest-shaped Roses. 

Many such of all colours were noted in the 
group from Messrs. Blackmore and Lang- 
don, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, and two of 
them were given"' awards of merit. One, 
Florence Nightingale, is a flower of the 
purest white, perfect in shape, habit, and in 
fact all respects. The second, Mrs. Robert 
Morton, in shape like the other, is in colour 
somewhat difficult to describe. When first 
open the flowers are of a rich yellow, with a 
slight reddish suffusion, but. after a time this 
latter disappears, or is replaced by a fawn 
tint towards the base of the petals. ‘To those 
who can look back to the earlv days of the 
tuberous-rooted Begonias the' improvement 
mat has been effected is really wondefrfu],_ 
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wd «e MIT attractive during the 
' of blooming/ Those who object to the 

Mffbt rampant G. officinalis will, I am 
mu, Ippr eciate G. Hartlandi.—Ic. B. T. 

PERGOLA WITH 9 in. BRICK PILLARS. 
I liVi been constructing pergolas lor some 
time, and have always found myself imu 


I have always used Oak uprights, and I find 
these last for many years. However, at 
Plowliatch I found in the garden of the late 
Mrs. Arbuthnot the very thing I have 
wanted in the way of a small brick pillar, 
9 inches in diameter, made with circular 
bricks and a piece of iron in the centre. 
This gives quite a sound pillar, which will 
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Small brick pergola at Plowliatch. Supports 9 inches each way± 
a pipe through centre. 


WHITE TUFTED PANSIES. 
Although there are several very chaste and 
beautiful white Tufted Pansies, most of them, 
fall short of what is wanted in white-flowered 
sorts. There is still an excellent opportunity 
for raising something better in the way of 
really good white varieties, as so few sorts 
are really consistently white. There is a dis¬ 
position to sport, and this sporting of the 
blossoms not infrequently imparts colour into 
a bed of plants where pure-white blossoms 
are desired. The back of the petals of some 
varieties occasionally has a dark colouring, 
which certainly detracts from the value of 
the blossoms. A few of the better sorts for 
grouping in beds and borders outdoors are 
the following: — 

Swan is a large, pure-white flower, with a 
rather large square, orange eye, rayless. Un¬ 
fortunately, this variety is disposed to sport 
at times, developing flowers having the upper 
petals margined blue ; as a matter of fact 
there is such a sport fixed in general cultiva¬ 
tion, bearing the name of Mrs. II. Sandifcr. 

Seagull is a superb, rayless, white sort, 
having a small, neat, yellow eye. This 
variety suceeds better in some soils and 
localities than in others. I have seen it in a 
Surrey garden growing freely, and infinitely 
better there than in any other county that I 
have visited. When in full grow th both habit 
and freedom of flowering are ideal. 

Snowdrop is probably the whitest Tufted 
Pansy grown, and the ray less blossoms are 
developed on long steins, on plants with a 
fairly good habit of growth. Snowflake is 
another free-flowering, pure-white sort. A 
splendid creamy-white, rayless sort is 

White Empress, also distributed under 
the name of Blanche. The flowers, large and 
of good form, are borne quite freely on sturdy 
stems of medium length. The habit is sturdy 
and the constitution strong. 

Marchioness is somewhat old now. It is 
a white self, somewhat inclined to sport at 
times. It is a free-flowering sort. A much- 
prized white self is Mrs. H. Pearce. For 
massing it is of very little value in the 
garden, and only in the height of summer has 
its flowers ever been at all presentable. It 
is essentially an exhibition sort. 

Countess of Hopetoun is another variety 
that has been in cultivation for many j'ears, 
but is now superseded. In the north this 
variety is often highly spoken of. 

D. B. Crane. 


M I wanted a 6mall pillar. It 

of proportion in all ways—a 
L ; * re a 14-inch brick pillar would 
i» •rst-rate would not do where there 
often Tn°lL u_ a narrow pergola, and very 


suit many narrow ways and small gardens. 
In my own garden I constructed a pergola 
of more than 6 feet in width, aud tried at 
first a 14-inch pillar, but found it much too 
heavy for the place, and had to resort to 
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HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

Daffodils for cutting.—I grow some of 
the older kind, such as obvallnris, Hors- 
fieldi, princeps, Emperor, and some of the 
Leedsi section for cutting. They are grown 
in 4 feet beds, and I allow them to remain 
for years undisturbed. They should be 
moved more often. It would’be better to 
shift them every other year, but where there 
are many things to do in a given time, the 
least pressing job is apt to stand over." 
There is a difference in Daffodils, however. 
Some, such as the Tenby, suffer much if 
allowed to stand long enough to become 
crowded ; others, such as llorsfieldi aud Sir 
Watkin, will with me remain in good bloom¬ 
ing condition for some years. It is not wise, 
however, to allow them to become so 
crowded, as all at once they fail, and then 
the penalty hns to be paid. I had a good bed 
of princeps, and put off taking the bulbs up, 
the consequence being they lost their bloom- 
producing power. Last year I transplanted 
to fresh ground, but the growth is wanting in 
vigour. There were few r blooms, and I see 
that it will take another season for them 
to renew their strength. A top-dressing of 
decayed vegetable matter or manure a year 
or two old is very helpful. 

Sun Roses.— Two years ago I planted 
about a dozen small plants in a border fac¬ 
ing west, where they are screened from east 
winds by a Holly hedge, and some shade 
is afforded in the middle of the day by a 
Douglas Fir, the branches of which have 
been cut away to a height of some 8 feet, so 
that plenty of light and air ie admitted. 7 I 
had no intention of planting for effect. I 
simply put them on a vacant piece of ground 
so that later on I might be suTe of cuttinm* 
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I have grown Ilelianthemums for some years, 
but I have never before seen them so happy. 
The foliage lias such a fresh and vigorous 
appearance, and the flowers are very 
numerous and larger than I usually have 
them. Probably the fact that cuttings were 
taken from them had the effect of render¬ 
ing them more free-flowerin<r. Cutting in 
after blooming, thereby rendering the plants 
more bushy, does I know have this effect. 
In this case the plants have grown into each 
other, and the various tints have become 
mixed. In a general way I should keep the 
colours separate, but this mixture has a very 
pleasing appearance. 

Coronilla i be Rica is now coming into 
bloom, and will continue to produce its gay 
little blossoms for several months. It is a 
precious hardy plant, as it asks for no care, 
except to be kept free from encroaching 
vegetation. Poor soil, rather stony, and 
abundance of sun and air constitute condi¬ 
tions most favourable to the welfare of this 
little hardy plant. 

Potentilla Tonguei. —A very charming 
little species this, and unlike Potentillas 
generally suitable for the rock garden, but 
it wilL do very well in the mixed border, 
where the soil is fairly light and free. Plenty 
of sun and air it must have. Where rock 
gardens are made in a bold, natural, and 
rather extensive way, this Potentilla will be 
found useful, as it is not one of those things 
that require a pocket for its accommodation. 
It will thrive under the same conditions as 
the Rock Roses, the Dianthus family, Wald- 
steinia, etc., which only require to have their 
roots secure against stagnant moisture, and 
which are but little affected by periods of 
heat and drought. 

Plantain Lilies in the Grass.— I have 
a pond, which I find very useful during the 
summer months. A good many years ago 
it was intended to have a well there, with a 
pump. The well was sunk and the curb put 
in, an<f then it was suggested by a member 
of the family that it should be converted 
into a pond to serve as a dipping place. This 
was done, the soil being sloped down all 
round and planted with Ferns aud other 
things. For some years this arrangement 
answered very well, but in the course of 
time Grass got the mastery. I then planted 
Daffodils, Fritillarias, Leucojums, etc., 
which do very well, and look very nice. 
Having some big clumps of Funkia Sieboldi, 
which I hardly knew' what to do with, it 
was suggested that they should be planted 
in the Grass. They made good growth, and 
now look perfectly happy, and are evidently 
quite able to hold their own among coarse- 
habited Grasses. Next autumn I am going 
to try Iris gigantea, I. Monspur, the Ostrich 
Plunie Fern, of which I have a number of 
big roots, and if I have any good Osmundas 
I shall try them. Byfleet. 

FLOWERS IN COTTAGE GARDENS. 

In a recent communication on the rather de¬ 
plorable lack of interest shown in fruit cul¬ 
ture in the majority of cottage gardens and 
allotments, I noted that, on the other hand, 
there was a proportionately marked increase 
in the interest taken in flowers, and this is 
very noticeable in those districts where the 
soil is naturally good and favourable to fine, 
sturdy growth and profusion of flower. 1 
have seldom seen finer Antirrhinums than in 
some of these small gardens; the giant type 
seems most in favour, the spikes—that is, 
the first main spike—often reaching a height 
of 5 feet, and, alike in colour and size, the 
flowers are exceptionally good. A length of 
18 inches of flowering-stem is often seen. It 
is rather regrettable that growlers are often 
not willing to sacrifice a few flowers at the 
extremity of the spike by removing this and 
so throwing extra strength into the many 6ide 
branches, which give a very charming dis¬ 
play. The retention of a profusion of seed- 
pods is fatal to a second display. A glorious 
bit of colour is provided in many gardens 
by the Cornflowers, and here, as’ wuth the 
Antirrhinums, the tall varieties seem most 
in favour, and of these the deep, rich blue. 
One very charming flower is a pearly-white, 
with spots of rich blue or nearly purple 
round the eye. The perennial Cornflowers 


are opening fast, and will furnish, in connec- to Delphiniums, Anehusas, etc. It vonld grettlj 
tion with some light Grasses, very excellent 1° treatment for the* 


very 
I never romem- 


material for tail thin vases, 
her having seen a greater profusion of Pinks, 
and that, too, of excellent quality. The 
smooth-petalled forms have not found their 
w ay largely into cottage gardens; the 
favourites are Mrs. Sinkins, Anne Boleyn, 
and the old Pheasant-eye. Probably the ex¬ 
ceptional sunshine in April following a wet i 
time was responsible alike for vigour and 
profusion of flower. Campanulas are repre¬ 
sented mainly by tall varieties, C. Medium, 
in many beautiful shades, and C. lactiflora, j seldom 


Phloxes and how to increase them.-E. J., 

[This Phlox is quite hardy if given a drv* 
and sunny position, young plants flowering 
freely, although we find that the best results 
are obtained from those two years old. It* 
easily increased from cuttings in a similar 
way and at the same tune as Viola*.] 

Artemisia serlcea.-Thifl, with it* ally A. 
i brachyphylla splendens, may be considered j 
; one of the prettiest of the silvery-leaved 
Artemisias for the rock garden. It is hut 
grown nowadays, and appeared 



in different forms, being most in favour. It j frequently in catalogues of alpines 
is pleasing to see Anehusa italica so common, years ago. It is a pleasing subject, with 
There are few more beautiful hardy plants, j white, silky, small leaves borne on a trailing, 
alike in flower and foliage. I saw some fine ! habited pfant, and giving a nice appearance 
clumps just bursting into bloom close to a when hanging over a low stone. It is grown 


lot of the pearly-white Cornflower above f or its foliage, its flower* not being worth 


mentioned, and the association struck one 
as an object lesson as opposed to the glaring 
contrasts often seen in gardens. In fact, 
many such associations, unintentional it may 
be, are well worth the consideration of 
planters on a large scale. E. B. 8. 

Hard wicl:. 


NEW VIOLETTAS. 


In the late summer of last year I lost a num¬ 
ber of charming little miniature-flowered 
Tufted Pansies that I had devoted many 
years to improving and increasing. There 
were many sorts that I quite thought were 
entirely lost, but during the past spring and 
early summer I have succeeded in finding 
sometimes an individual plant of one 
variety, two or three plants of another, and 
in a few instances a delightful little colony 
of a few splendid sorts. Bede and borders, 
and rough frames in which these beautiful 
plants had been located, were left undis¬ 
turbed during autumn, winter, and early 
spring, except, of course, for the removal of 
weeds. I hoped that the latent growth of 
6ome of the plants might have survived the 
tropical climatic conditions of the summer 
and early autumn of 1911, and in this sur¬ 
mise I was right. So soon as genial spring 
weather was experienced, here and there in 
the beds and borders there appeared the 
smallest particle of growth, which increased 
until at length I thought it would be wise 
i to lift and plant such pieces in specially 
prepared 6oil. This was done, and subse¬ 
quently every encouragement given to them 
to make speedy progress. From among these 
small plants that were lifted I have secured 
several varieties that I tftought I had lost, 
and there are a few verv beautiful self-sown 
seedlings in addition. The most satisfactory 
feature of last year's experience, however, is 
that the plants developed seed-pods at an 
unduly early date, and these, fortunately, 
were harvested. From 6eeds sown quite 
early in the present year I have already 
obtained a charming series of blue sorts, in 
various tones of colour, but most striking of 
all is the splendid lot of yellow Violettas that 
has developed. The habit of growth of the 
last-mentioned is all that could well he 
desired. The growth of these new, yellow 
Violettas is dwarf and tufted, and the 
blossoms are all very small and quite rayless. 
Almost without exception the blossoms are 
sweet-scented, and the little tufts are studded 
with blossoms. Some of the blooms are quite 
j self-coloured, and others are paler on the 
upper petals. Some of the most interesting 
are the little bicolors, of which Gertrude 
Jekyll is the original. Flowers of a rich 
yellow on the lower petal, and primrose on 
the upper petals, and many pleasing varia¬ 
tions of these two colours are noticeable. 

D. B. Crane. 


considering, while the plant really looks 
better if they are kept pinched off, although 
that is not essential. Its. appearance would 
suggest that it is a lirae-lover, but lime it 
not needed, though it likes a dry, 6unny spot. 

It is said to be a native of Siberia, and is per¬ 
fectly hardy 60 far as resistance to frost goes, 

! but. I find that it often suffer* from excessive 
wet overhead in winter. In ordinary winten, 
however, it will not suffer, even in wet part* 
of the country. It is easily raked from 
cuttings.—Ess. 

Verbascum Wiedmannianum. - Two 

plants, passing under the name of Wish 
mann’s Mullein, are not in the same plane m 
regards their merits. One of these appeal* 
to be more akin to some of the varieties of 
V. phoeniceum, which are stud to be hybrids 
of phoeniceum and some other specie*, but i 
are, apparently, only the true phoeniceum. i 
V. Wiedmannianum is taller than the other, 
the leaves not quite so flat on the soil, while \ 
they are also larger and rougher looking. • 
The flowers of this form are purple witha s 
shade of brown about them, a tint impos¬ 
sible to describe. The other form, which 1 
have bad in ray garden since shortly afwr 
the introduction of V. Wiedmannianum, * 
dwarfer, the leaves lying perfectly flat on i 
the soil, and bearing a spike of deep violet* s 
purple flowers, the blooms rather smaller , 
than those of the other plant. Of the two, ; 
the violet-purple flowered form, much the ^ 
prettier, although the colour is too deep for .• 
general effect, is, I think, the true plant as j. 
first introduced.—S. ARNOTT. 

Artemisia lactiflora.— This tall border $ 
plant has become quite a favourite. I h&w 
met with it in some of the finest garden* 
in different parts of the United Kingdom. 

It owes the favour it has received largely to 
its graceful habit and to the pleasing look 
of its white flowers, which are borne w 
plenty for a long time in autumn, when 
plants of this type are required for’giv¬ 
ing a welcome variety to the superabund¬ 
ance of yellow composites of the season, 
is au easy doer, and will reach to 4 feet o 
even 5 feet in a well-manured and deep.- 
dug border.—Ess. 

Lily of the Valley.- Perhaps no plant in cur 
garden receives less attention tha yenrroon . 
this. Usually one finds it grown m 
infrequently in some out-of-the-way corner 
the plants remain for a long tune Cw . 

division or any form of nutriment beinp • 
sequently. it is not surprising that WJJj* 
after a time, become fewer and of P<*> 1 ?u ^ 
There Is no reason why the sbady P»[t of W F 
should always be selected in 


lways oe kwcku .« which & 

crow ns. As a matter of fact, the best, M . 
often found when the plant is growing mt- ^ 
niest border, where the crowns get wtll npc 
Leahurst. 

Wallflowers. -The continued wet weather 
June accounted for Wallflowers■ 
large, and in some gardens it hns been fo“® d JL n t 
sary to pinch them back. Th® shows Ljj 
it is that there useful spring-flowering « 
he grown, in their early stages, at afT ewnU, _ 

free from manure, and it will be beneflcW D ^ 
gardens just now to give the plants |t 

and prevent anything like crowding w oto 


NOTES A AD REPLIES. I and preventanything wee crowum* 

Phlox dlvaricata (var. canadensis, Perry’s L 9 ]he short, sturdy 

ariety).-WUJ you kindly Inform me through your | of fist. P^ B rf r 

and shifting once or twice between now 
will do much to bring about plants fitted w i 
irougb the winter.—L eahpest. 

Clematises for arch.-WfIt W 
grown Clematis Proteus (double man* ^ 
Northciiffe (lavender, with red hara) tell 
are fairly free and pretty in a mass? I ^ 
teas of Bouchard (two) full of flower, and t 
thing equally effective ta Other light shades 
mani type.—R. fi. 


variety). .... --, ..... iire uulvult „ , VUI 

valuable paper how to propagate this variety of 
summer-flowering Phlox? At various times I have 
nought plants of it, but I flDd that after flowering i -t tv—. -- 
I 5 h £ y d,, L off or d0 not ^rvive the winter. This vear I throu gh the winter.—LEAHUEST. 
# w d a plant a mass of bloom since the begin¬ 
ning of May, and it 19 still in bloom and looking as 
mni fl^r er ' If or ‘. ,y acc0lmt it® unusuallv 
u! np . peno <f- this summer Phlox is well 
i orth cultivating, but the lovely blue flowers more 
•idling a Plumbhgo than anything else are 
charming either m mixed borders or as a foreground 
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ROSES. 

BED OF MME. LEON PAIN ROSES WITH 
EDGING OF STONECROP. 

Among the many Roses 1 have tried I have I 


quality seems to make up for feeble growth. 
This is one of the most satisfactory of the 
strong growers I know, and for delicacy of 
flesh-colour, with white edges, it would be 
hard to surpass its beauty. I have it in the 
open without protection of any kind. W. 


varieties. So varied. are these shades that 
we often could not recognise the variety as 
true to name did we not realise that special 
variety’s great changes. The heat of last 
summer certainly intensified the orange, 
bronze, and other metallic shades found in 


2 *. 





JjKi many to reject. Vigorous growth, good Variations In colour.— We have a number highly-coloured specimens of Lady Roberts 
SJJjJ' and all will not do if the growth is 1 of Roses now that possess unique shadings | Souvenir de Stella Gray, Prince de Bulgarie’ 

D1<5 or the colour not goov-, J** other ! seldom found among the majority of the older Mrs. Aaron Way<L £du Aleyer, Mario vaa 

k, I /A nlo UNlVEK 5 ITTUFlLiJWUlS 
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Houtte, Mme. Antoine Mari, and Hugo Lanei (crimson-rose); Old Mos® (rose, but oblong dish; sprinkle with breadcrumbs and 

Roller. A few varieties seldom come exactly only good in bud), Littio Gem (crimson, Parmesan cheese; place in a hot oven lor 

alike, 6ome of the most notoriously change- very mossy, but not a first-rate doer), White a few minutes, and Berve with piquanie 

able being Beaute Inconstante, Hugo Roller, Perpetual (a cluster variety and very mossy), sauce poured round the dish. 

Mme. Jean Dupuy, Rainbow. Theresa, and and Eugenie Verdie (dark red and of good Vegetable Marrow au gratis. -Peel 

Juliet. The change® in W r illiam Allen form).—K. B. T. the Marrows and divide in round pieces o! 

Richardson, Prince de Bulgarie, and the Rose Mrs. Alfred Tate. -In many re pects Mrs about H inch m diameter. Blanch in sahed 

newer variety, Sunburst, are often dis- A Tate ls an indispensable Rose. Vigorous in habit, water for a few minutes, and drain on i 

„ • . i and frce-floweTuiR, it may bo recommended as on i sieve. Butter a aratin dish and arrange 

After Jd, clo se observation and several *** with fawa. U a vary .UraoUve ^ 


Richardson, Prince de Bulgarie, and the 
newer variety, Sunburst, are often dis¬ 
appointing, especially when we get a number 
of much paler flowers than were looked for. 
After much close observation and several 
trials I have failed to find any certain way of 
securing these deeper colours. Various soils, j 
also manures and stocks, have been tried and 
carefully noted, but no definite conclusions 
have been arrived at. A few days ago a 
friend sent me four or five flowers of Prince 
de Bulgarie from one plant, and neither 
would have been recognised as a bloom of 
th s variety except by one accustomed to the 
variety and its colour variations.—J. T. U. 

SELECTION OF ROSES. 

(Reply to “Clifton.”) 

W t e predict success in your attempt to 
grow Roses, for you are starting upon the 
right lines. We d-o make a feature of Rose 
notes, and Tardy a week goes by without 
some article or notes in our pages. Joining 
the National Rose Society is about the best 
step you could have taken, for you will 
obtain some very valuable Rose literature 
that is well worth the whole of any sub¬ 
scriptions. Consult the selections in the 
‘•Official Ro«e Catalogue,” also the essay 
upon “ Planting Roses/’ and you will learn 


colour.— K. ’ ' | sauce, and sprinkle- with grated cheese, half 

Rose Mrs. Aaron Ward. -Wanted durinR the j Gruyere and half Parmesan. Bake, and 

month of March, tins Rose was not expected to give j brown nicely and sene hot. 

a very good account of itself during the present I Vegetable MARROW A LA LYONXAlSl.- 

senson. However, the conditions ;ecm to have suited . . VT . • « 1 * 

it. and it has made vigorous and branching growths, ( Peel the Marrow, cut it in half, and remos 

and is hearing a good munl>er of its characteristic the seeds ; then cut it into small cubes about 

pinkuh-yellow blooms, with occasionally a departure i 2 inches lone. Place them in a basin, with 

in the way of a salmon-row flower I am an ad- , tablespoon Y n l of salt, cover, and let stand 

mirer of nnv Rose of a yellowish shade, and think “ iauit 1 . \xr c i *11 

highly of Mrs. Aaron Ward. -Scot. for twenty minute®. Wash well, then drain. 

Rose Harry Kirk.-It is impossible that one can Put them in a saucepan 
have too many of Harry Kirk, easily. I think, the a pinch of pepper, a icaspooniul 01 sauce, a 

premier Ro-e of its colour. In bud, the shade i* a bouquet-garni, and a little stock. Braise 

| deep sulphur-yellow, but with age the petals turn d dnvin wben cooked. Slice a peeled 
paler towards the edge, and when fully blown the * u . U1 ‘* 11 , . 

flower is large and full of substance. The plant is a | Onion, toss in butter, and when a nice 

j good doer, has a free-branching habit, and being colour pour off the butter and mix wua tne 

very free flowering, is undoubtedly worthy of ci- ^ ftrrow Add about a gill of Espagnow 
tended planting. N. H. __ ; auc0| and gt * w gontly for a few minutes; 

add a little chopped and blanched Parsley. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

- COOKING VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLE MARROW. Peas. _Put a quart of green Peas into a 

A most useful and generally-grown vegetable saucepan, with 1 oz. of butter, a little edt, 
is the Vegetable Marrow, which anybody can and a small quantity of water. Coven an( ? 

1 grow, and the only fault with it is the poor boil over a quick fire until tender. Knc 
way of serving it plain with melted butter. 1 02 . of butter with $ oz \®* "? ur » Pj l , in 
. Good cooks treat it in various ways to make with the Peas, stir them till thickened, ticn 
it a delicious vegetable. It come® in, too, put in 2 oz. of butter in little pieces, \ . 
- - - ‘ spoonful of cantor sugar, and a grate ct 

nutmeg. Put the Peas on to a hot dish, 


more than we could possibly impart in a w hen Peas and some oilier good vegetables 


short answer suitable for these columns. 
You give no idea of the size of your beds or 


are over. The following recipes are by a 
practical cook of our acquaintance, who 


we could suggest how close to plant, but we niakes very palatable and varied dishes with , serve. 


nish with sippets of fried bread, and 


quite agree that a group of one variety is 
much better than a mixture. You will, we 
believe, find some extra fragrant Roses kept 
by themselves in the N.Il.S. catalogue, which 
gives the condensed descriptions and remarks 
of some two score of the most noted amateur 
and professional growers. Tour own list, is 


it. The Italians frv it very well., nsu wbdaud. — , .r" . 

Take a 6mall Marrow, peel thinly, and cut hitherto only grown for pic 1 g, 1 • 1 
into pieces, blanch for three minutes, take it excellent vegetable for the coo , 
up and drain on a piece of linen, lightly in flavour and more delicae 8 


The Red Cabbage, 


up and drain on a piece of linen, lightly 
butter a gratia dish, place the Marrow in the 
dish, ami cover with sauce, sprinkle some 
breadcrumbs over, and bake in a moderate 


fairly good, but. you must make yourself oven for fifteen minutes. Bauce : One gill 

better acquainted with the habit of growth, milk, 1 tablespoonful flour. 1 yolk of an egg, 

Gustave Regis and Avoca grow much longer 1 tablespoonful grated cheese; season to 

shoots than do Richmond, Viscountess taste. 


Folkestone, and Joseph Hill. You would do 
better to discard Horace Vernet. as it is a 


Vegetable Marrow’ and Onions.—F ry 
some Onion and Marrow together, add a 


very indifferent grower, of no ut-e except to rood gravy, season well, sprinkle 

. , ! 1 • j. _ «nlv nr/nvn arm , 1 , , , . • , 


ardent exhibitors, and then only grown and 
flowered for one year on an average as a 
maiden. Victor Hugo is a grand dark 
Hybrid Perpetual that is long lived and much 
freer flowering. There is a lot of Roses we 


breadcrumbs over; bake ten minutes. 
Vegetable Marrow curried. — Fry a 


lists etc., you will’find some to any shades 
of colour desired. Watch our columns and 
von will find an exhaustive article upon pre¬ 
paration and planting appear at a rather 
more suitable period than the present. In 
the meantime, do not hesitate to a s k for any 
information not. clear to you in the N.R.S. 
books and pamphlet*. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moss Roses. It is t-o bo feared that the 
old-time favourite Moss Rocses are in danger 


some well-cooked Rice, plainly blanched and 
thrown into cold water, drain very dry, and 
place between two plates, and put into hot 
oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Vegetable Marrow and Tomatoes.— 
Take three good-sized Tomatoes; take out 
seed, place in a stew pan w ith one large 
Potato, one large Onion, small Bay-leaf, sprig 
of Thyme and Parsley; fry together a few- 
minutes, add 1 gill of stock, boil for fifteen 
minutes, pass through a hair-sieve, put into 


kinds. Its cooking deserves attention. 

American “cold slaw. ’-The Americans 
have an interesting way of dressing a good 
Cabbage— i.r., they cut it into very fine, 
hair-like shreds, which are eaten raw dressed 
with vinegar; and physiologists there de¬ 
clare that it is digestible in that form m 
alxmt one quarter the time it takes to digu* 
the vegetable boiled in the ordinary way. 

6 Herman Sbnm 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stuffed Vegetable Marrow. - M * 

medium-sized Marrow and remove the pee 
Prepare the following stuffing;—Turn or 
three chopped and fried Onions, 6 oz. r» 
kernels (these should be ground and «o 
fried with the Onions), 6 oz. bread-crumbs, 
pepper and salt, one chopped hard-boiled 
egg, and one raw' egg to bind. Fill € 4 
row with this mixture, nnd steam formal a " 
hour to partly cook the Marrow. to* pb« 
in a baking tin, cover with bread-era . 
place some small pieces of butter on op> 
hake for another half-hour until the Marro 
is quite soft and of a nice rich brown. 
w ith brown gravy. 

Baked stuffed Tomatoes. Remove w 


jimmies, pass mrougn a nair sieve, put into BaMU ,7, T-mince 

stewpan, add 1 tablespoonful grated cheese, centres from naif-a-dozen -’ ; 

season, cover tho Marrow, place in over ten these, and add some c ] K> Pl*', .; € ’ r \j)d 

minnl^c orated Nuts. 2 oz. bread-crumbs, pepper, « 


have not been greatly inquired after, them in a stew-pan with half a sliced Onion, 


II the Tomatoes 
r half an hour, 
butter on each 


and unless iu large and representative col- spread over with butter, and season with 
lections there are few instances of planting, pepper, salt, and a pinch of castor 6ugar. 
so far as my observation goes. Yet. tho Moss Moisten with a little white stock and white 
Rose has a beauty all its own, and if. in com- sauce, and eonk till tender. Reduce the 


parison with other kinds, it is a little exact- j sauce to a glaze, add a p 
1112 in its requirements, any labour or trouble | lemon juice, sprinkle wi 
given is amply rewarded. While the majority I dish up, and serve, 
of Roses are'content in the average soil of | Vegetable Marrow 


first placing a small piece of cutter uu 

spread over with butter, and season with Tomato, 

pepper, salt, and a pinch of castor sugar. Spinach fritters.— Chop . r 

Moisten with a little white stock and white through a sieve, 1 lb. of c , YiX™])! 

sauce, and eonk t ill tender. Reduce the season with salt and pepper, and aae . ^ 

sauce to a glaze, add a pat of butter, a little of one egg and sufficient bread-cn 

lemon juice, sprinkle with chopped Parsley, make the mixture stiff, borm wlt 


01 one egg ana huuh.«h» - 

make the mixture stiff, borm into > 
round cakes, dip into frying batter, and 
in boiling fat. Serve with a S»™* h oI 


the garden, it will be found that to succeed I P €e l two green Marrows, not too larce in ^rambled eggs. 


with Moss Roses the soil must, be rich, as in size; cut them lengthwise into quarters, Creen Pea souffle-Pass «omc coo 
pcxir or underworked quarters they seldom scoop out the seedy parts, place them in a Green Peas through a sieve, add pepper * 
succeed. Given a well-enriched and deeply- saute-pan with 1 oz. of butter, season with salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, a vei ? ‘ 
worked soil, good returns may confidently be salt and pepper. Put the pan on the fire milk, and the yolks of two or three ep t * 
expected, and if rather severe pruning be re- for a quarter of an hour, shaking it from according to quantity of P €aa - ■, 

sorted to it will be found to answer well, time to time; moisten with a little cream, white® of eggs to a stiff froth, add to tuem 
Some of the better-known varieties are:- and add a tablespoonful of grated Parmesan ture, and bake quickly in an oiled eouine 
Blanche Moreau (one of the best of whites), cheese. Dish up the Marrow neatly on an dish or small case®. 

Original from 


miiK, aim tne yonos oi 
according to quantity of 
white® of eggs to a stiff froth, to, 
ture, and bake quickly m an oiled 
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8oii,6ay 1 foot deep, and replace it by an inch 
or two of rough material for drainage, filling 
in the remainder with peat screenings ana 
leaf-soil in about equal parts; a depth of 
from 6 inches to 9 inches of this is sufficient 
at the start, as the Mocassin Flower is not a 
deep-rooting subject naturally, provided the 
supply of moisture is maintained. In form¬ 
ing the bed, space and a varied surface will 
permit of a quite interesting arrangement. 
When we remember that such Primulas as 
rosea and Sieboldi varieties, the Marsh Mari¬ 
golds, Triiliums, and such Ferns as Lastrea 
Thelipteris, Onoclea sensibilis, and Adian- 
tum pedatum may occupy the* same bed, to 
say nothing of such moisture-loving Lilies as 
Lilium superbum, L. pardalinum, etc., that 
would make a really beautiful display and 
provide variety also. In gardens that are 
favoured by moist spots there is ample 
material to make such among the most 
interesting of the garden, by including Irises, 
not omitting I. Kaempferi, I. gigantea, and I. 
sibirica in such an assortment; then again, 
some Bamboos, as e,.g. B. Metake. together 
with half-a-dozen of the Meadow Sweets in 
variety, the brilliant herbaceous Lobelias 


supply being over and above them, ultimately 
burying the tufts to the ordinary level. In 
after years an annual mulch of decayed 
leaves, with a little very old manure added, 
will supply all that is needed in this respect, 
and will maintain them in good condition for 
years. A good companion for the above, and 
quite easily established, is C. Calceolus, 
which requires a more loamy soil, or loam, 
peat, and leaves in equal proportions. This, 
with rather less moisture, is usually quite 
satisfactory. 


ORCHIDS. 


the mocassin-flower. 

(CJTBIPEDIUM 8PECTABILE.) 

4H0NQ the beautiful and interesting species 
)[ the hardy Lady’s Slippers the above is the 
most valuable from a garden standpoint. In¬ 
deed, in these respects it is quite unique, 
since no species can compare with it in 
beauty of colouring, much less in the fine 
effects that may be, and indeed are, produced 
by it under cultivation. Much of its> value 
in the garden i6 doubtless due to the free and 
ready way that it lends itself to culture in 
British gardens, as once it is established 
under suitable conditions it may be looked 
upon to flower freely and regularly each year. 
This is an important matter to cultivators, 
but. unfortunately, does not with equal force 
apply to several prominent as well a* beauti¬ 
ful species of the same genus. Equally satis¬ 
factory is the fact that the above species may 
not only be purchased in plenty, but also in 
cood-sized pieces by those who may 60 desire. 
Frequently in an importation many of the 


MUSHROOM GROWING. 

(Prize Competition.) 

One branch of gardening which is at the 
same time most interesting and profitable 
seems to be much neglected. I refer to 
Mushroom growing by amateurs. Mush¬ 
rooms are, by the highest medical authori¬ 
ties, declared to be the most nutritious of all 
vegetables, by the epicure the most •deli¬ 
cious, and by the gardener the most profit¬ 
able. Then why do so few amateurs grow 


The Mocassin-flower (Cypripedium spectabile). 


lafts range from 12 inches to 18 inches I and Himalayan Poppies, and, not least, the j them? The answer must surely be through 

across, and contain from six to a dozen fine, I Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). In many the lack of knowledge. 

f° ,.f r . 0vvn8. Intending planters of this ' gardens the overflow from the terrace I l^et me, therefore, give a few short rules 

aubful Orchid would consult their own fountain basin, instead of being so frequently ' by t j ie following of which anyone may be 

". v placing their orders not later run to waste, will provide just the supply i fairly sure of success. The best time to 

an October €ac h year with the hardy plant necessary to keep a small bog-bed or garden commence operations is in December, when 
*aiers with a request to send on im- in the right condition, besides offering 6iip- one must procure some stable-manure (any 
r ♦ P* antlS ar€ to hand. The fresh port to other plants in the onward course, amount from half a cartload upwards will 

i 00 . “y®* °f this species, which radiate In this way many plants that do not require make up a bed). It must be quite fresh and 

orientally from the crown, are of great saturation are immensely benefited by feeling hot, and be thrown roughly into aheap, which 

.Jh and of a straw-yellow shade. Exposure | the moisture at hand. And not only in the should be thoroughly turned from four to six 

all ar ^ condition, however, speedily 1 garden, but in and around the woodland there time9 at intervals of two or three davs at 

f €r . an( l where the plants have for a is no better way of permanently beautifying any rate, until all unpleasant odours’ have 
* weeks remained unsold, shrivel and die- moist spots than by such groups as that gone off and quite a change has taken place. 
Si i T> IDan ^ *he worst turning black, shown, in the picture or in company with In turning the manure every part must be 
ar o useless, and are best removed, some of the plants herein mentioned. For brought from the outside to the middle, from 
mn't 0 ^, fresh fibres are best protected by planting this fine Lady’s Slipper there is no the middle to the outside, and all lumpiness 
tet Sphagnum, or even Cocoanut-fibre, in better time than midwinter, and as soon as done away with. When thoroughly sweet- 
, place till planted. The group in the the plants can be obtained. A glance at one ened, the bed can be made up—if indoors— 
nitration speaks for itself. of the imported tufts is full of information by spreading the manure on the floor about 

tULTURi.—The primary conditions are, of respecting the requirements of the species. 1 foot deep ; or if in the open, by making it 
-uree, root moisture, with shade, or with In the long and clean roots we have proof into a ridge, say, 3 feet high ; but in eiiher 
«n! Dly J ° mois ture this Ladv’s Slipper may that these must have been drawn from a case the material must be made firm. Up 
7 In fall eun. Shade, however, always spongy or wet bed, while in the thick to this time the manure will probably have 
Inn b€ l n€ficialI L and if only for the sake bf accumulations of vegetable matter on the sur- heated towards the centre to over 100’degs., 
ngevity of the blossoms is to be preferred, face there is testimony of the rich nature of but that temperature is too hot for the Mush- 
t h * VIn S decided as to the size and shape of the food supplies. In planting, make the soil rooms to grow in. Very soon the heat will 
grou Pj! it i 8 best to remove the original fairly firm about the roots, and ensure a subside somewhat, and wheg §9 T i» 
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registered the bed can be spawned, which is 
done by breaking the bricks of spawn into 
pieces about the size of hens’ eggs and press¬ 
ing them into the sides or top of the bed, as 
the case may be. About five days after 
spawning the bed it must be covered over 
with moist earth, about 1 inch to 2 inches 
thick, after which, if all goes well, one may 
expect the crop to commence in about six to 
eight weeks (according to whether the 
season has been moderate or very severe), 
the bed continuing to bear for some eight 
weeks afterwards. The chief points required 
are a bed thoroughly sweetened and an even 
temperature maintained so far as possible. 
Anything from 40 degs. to 60 degs. upon the 
outside of the bed being favourable to the 
growth of Mushrooms, though with a lower 
reading they will grow, although at a much 
slower rate. The bed may also be started in 
July, but in any case the procedure is the 
same. Should the open-garden system be 
chosen, the bed must be covered with straw 
from, say, C inches to 12 inches thick, ac¬ 
cording to the weather, with a rough cover 
of tarpaulin, sailcloth, or matting over a.l 
to keep off the heavy rain. 

It can be safely said that Mushrooms are 
the best paying crop that can be produced, 
as if grown at the dates mentioned they are 
always in request, and if one docs not re- 
(jiiirethem all for his own table, thefruiteier 
will certainly take them at a fair price. 
Without previous experience I started with 
an outlay of 2?. for manure and Is. 3:1. for 
three bricks of spawn, from which I pro¬ 
duced 10J lb. of splendid Mushrooms at a 
time when they were selling in the shops at 
Is. to 2s. per lb. In addition, it must be 
borne in mind that, after the bed lias pro¬ 
duced its harvest, the old manure is in 
exactly the right, condition to be put upon 
the garden, and is then worth quite a* much 
money as was originally given for it. In 
conclusion, I would sum up the special points 
thus:—(1) Start the bed at the proper time, 

(2) Get good spawn from some reliable firm, 

(3) Let the manure be well incorporated and 

sweetened, and (4) The temperature main¬ 
tained. W. A. Masterman. 

Palm Lodge, Torquay. 

SOWING EARLY CABBAGE. 

In most gardens the Cabbage is a welcome 
vegetable if secured as early as possible. Ln 
/ gardens limited in size many do not sow 
their own seed, and in a great measure are 
somewhat handicapped, as, in purchasing 
plants they often do not get the best or 
earliest varieties. It is a simple matter to 
sow a pinch of seed for home supplies and 
get the best possible resuLts. Where this is 
done it is a good plan to make two sowings— 
an early one and one, say, three weeks later, 
the date of sowing being governed by the 
locality. A large quantity is not required, 
therefore it is often possible to give them a 
small, warm border that has grown salads or 
early Potatoes. In the south seeds may be 
sown from the 20tb to the end of July, and 
in the north I would advise quite ten days 
earlier. Even the growth of the seedling 
in its early stages is much influenced by the 
weather. The 6oiL should be well enriched 
with decayed manure, as quick germination 
is essential to success. To sow in poor, hard, 
dry land will make a great difference in the 
growth of the seedlings and cause delay in 
planting. It may not be quite convenient 
to make two sowings, in which case one sow¬ 
ing—of course, a larger one—say, towards 
the end of July, may be made* In dry 
weather water the soil freely previous to 
sowing, and, when sown, cover the beds with 
mats till the seed has germinated, when the 
mats must be removed. A considerable per¬ 
centage of plants will appear early. These, 
drawn carefully, will make the first plant¬ 
ing, the later ones coming in for succession. 
At times Cabbage sown too early runs, butr 
with the newer types, such as Harbinger, I 
have bad ninety-nine plants out of every 
hundred good, and the dates I have given I do 
not think will be too early. To prevent bolt¬ 
ing was why 1 advised two sowings, as the 
grower will then be in a position to select 
better material. It must not, be overlooked 
ithat earliness with spring Cabbage is so im¬ 


portant that one can afford to lose a few 
plants by running, as these, if cut, will soon 
make shoots, and are not a total loss. When 
sowing, select an open position, and, above 
all, sow- thinly, as a crowded seed-bed means 
poor seedlings, which should be avoided, and 
a cbeck is given at the start which takes the 
plants a long time to recover from. 

Planting out the seedlings as soon as 
large enough is also most important. By the 
term large enough, I mean when, Bay, from 
4 inches to 6 inches high. In dry weather 
I would advise drawing rather deep drills 
and planting in these, as it is then an easy 
matter to water. When planting make each 
plant as firm as possible, and if well watered 
in they will soon start into growth. The 
small early Cabbages do not require much 
space—18 inches between the rows and 
9 inches between the plants being amp’c. I 
have given less, but much depends upon the 
variety and the condition of the soil. 

W. E. K 

FEEDING CELERY. 

What artificial manure would you adv.se for Celery? 
The plants are pcod and have been in the trench 
aliout a mouth, but do not seem to rhake a move. I 
fancy the soil is not good enough. I have some basic 
slag. Would that do?—OLNEY. 

[If the trenches were liberally manured 
before the planting took place, and if the 
plants have since received abundant supplies 
of water at their roots, they should now be 
growing apace. That they are not doing so 
may have arisen from the omission to carry 
out one, or both, of the measures mentioned, 
without which it is useless to look for success, 
in Celery eulture. If this is so, particularly 
with regard to the absence of manure for the 
roots to ramify in, your only course is to feed 
the roots either with liquid manure or some 
kind of “ artificial,” 6uch ns sulphate of 
potash. The former would be the belter. 
This you can make, if you do not already 
possess a supply of it, by steeping half a 
bushel or so of horse droppings and sheep 
dung, if you can get it, in an old tub filled 
with water. An old paraffin cask with the 
head knocked out would answer the purpose 
admirably after the interior has been partly 
charred to get rid of the oil. Put the manure 
in a coarse bag or sack, put in a couple of 
bricks to keep the bag from floating, and tie 
the mouth tight. Start by giving the plants 
a good soaking once a week, using enough of 
the liquid on each occasion to render the 
water the colour of weak coffee when it is 
added to it. When the plants are growing 
freely you may increase the strength, but do 
not overdo it. The manure will in time lose 
strength, and must, therefore, he renewed 
now and again. In a very dry time it is quite 
possible water would be required twice a 
week— i.e., if the plants have nothing in the 
shape of manure beneath the roots to sustain 
them. Artificial manures, 6uch as sulphate 
of potash, guano, or one of the advertised 
proprietary vegetable manures, should be 
lightly sprinkled on the soil between the 
plants, taking care that none of it comes into 
contact with the foliage previous to affording 
water. To conserve moisture the soil may be 
lightly mulched with old hot-bed manure, 
spent Mushroom dung, or anything of this 
description that will keep the roots "cool and 
prevent the soil from drying out quickly. 
House sewage, diluted with wnt£r according 
to its strength, is also an excellent stimulant 
for Celery ; also the contents of tanks con¬ 
sisting of the drainings from the farmyard 
ancl stables when properly diluted. Always 
bear in mind in future that nothing can equal 
good, half-rotten dung for Celery, and place 
a layer of it some 6 inches to 9 inches in 
thickness in the bottom of the trenches when 
the latter are being made, and tread it fairly 
firm before covering it with 6 inches of the 
finest of the soil thrown out. Basic slag is of 
no use at the present time, but it might have 
been of some service had it been placed in the 
bottom of the trenches directly they were 
formed.] 

NOTES AND PEPLIES. 

Cucumbers failing.— My plants are strong, anil 
T have nipped out a lot of side-shoots, but the 
Cucumbers do not seem to grow any larger than 
cigarettes.—H. B. L. 


with main growths, the latter should he 
yielding an ample number of young thtwu, 
which, if they nave been stopped at om ot 
two leaves beyond the fruits, should he 
bringing some at least of the latter to per¬ 
fection. That they are not doing so m*y be 
owing to vour having erred iu not stoppina 
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the plants in the first instance when they bu 
made from seven to eight leaves, with a view i- K: * 
to securing from four to five breaks, which, 
when they lengthened out, would form the l' v v. 
main growths. Our practice is to stop these 
before they reach the sides ol the frames, 
and to allow the resulting breaks from this * r 11 
stopping to bear fruit, which they invariably v u 
do with great freedom. By stopping the 
shoots in the manner described and in giving :: 
every attention to the airing of the frame, * 
also in supplying the roots with tepid waier, 
supplemented now and again with liquid- ' ‘ ■ zt 
manure, and in spraying the foliage over- - 
head in bright weather at closing time, there * n 
should not be the slightest difficulty in get- ‘ 
ting the fruits to swell to maturity. Many 
more fruits show, as a rule, on each shoot 
than it is wise to allow to attain porlecticffl. 

What you want to do is to so regulate the 
supply that there is a steady succession, to 
accomplish which you should thin out the 
fruits and have them in vartous stages o! 
growth on the stopped-back or fruit-bearing 
shoots. In the absence of any details as to 
the condition of the plants and your method 
of treatment we regret being unable to give 
more than a general reply to your query.] 
Winter Creens.— With the recent abundant 
rain, which has created so much satisfaction, 
and with it, for gardeners, a rush of work, 
there should be nothing heard next winter of 
a dearth of Greens of any description. Seed¬ 
ling plants in the drills are now strong and 
ready for transplanting, and it but wed* 
time, labour, and vacant soil to enable 
gardeners to get out thousands during a day. 

If it. be yet rather early for Savoys and Cole- 
worts, it is not so for autumn Cauliflower?, 
white Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, and tall 
Scotch or other Curled Kales, Cabbages 
may also be got out and early white Turnip? 
sown. Following rapidly on the summer 
bedding-out in the flower garden, to the suc¬ 
cess of which the rains have so greatly con¬ 
tributed, comes w ith the rain a rush of work 
in the kitchen garden all needing to be done. 

Late Peas, succession dwarf French Beans 
Spinach, Chicory, all need present sowing, 
and it is time trenches were filled vi.h 
Celery and Leeks where not done.-D. 

Outdoor Tomatoes. -Except where well 
sheltered from cold, east winds, outdoor 
Tomato plants have gained little by being 
planted out early. It is always much better, 
where a cold-frame will permit, to keep the 
plants a week or so longer under glass if in 
large 60’e, or, better still, shifted into 4ss. 

So treated, plants become strong, wel 
rooted, usually develop a first cluster of 
flowers, and are well sheltered from cold 
whilst east winds prevail. When those 
away, and real warmth prevails, then the 
plants go out strong and under far more 
favourable conditions. But warm weather, 
even when a favourable change comes at the 
end of May, i6 too often not enduring during 
June, hence plants which have shelter eveu 
then find great benefit. The Tomato outflow* 
has a very short season at- the beet, and •- 
most t hat can be made of the month of June, 
by giving warmth in the form of either, 
verv important. To be planted and naws 
close to a south brick wall or close 
fence is a great gain. Where those 
are absent, then the next best thing J* 
plant in rows east and west, and to nx up 
the north side a close shelter of tha c 
hurdles, or of corrugated iron on 
in position by the aid of stout 
Cucumbers (ventilation). -~Tbo*>• 
want abundance of Cucumbers Q r 
grown must give no air, and must Keep 
atmosphere in a constant state of 0 . ^ 

This rushing system may not «uit to P 
gardener, but it suits the roan who . 
produce, but it requir«^« 


and more care, as, if these 
moisture 


are neglected the fojhj* 
d perish. The growth *1» o1 "" 
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[If the Cucumber plants are well furnished J requires stopping and thinning. 
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with these plants (probably owing to their 
being among the first to flower on the Alps) 
seems to be to begin to throw up their 
x>t r T n ncr'k/'-i'M TX 7 f\T? r r bloom-spikes in our moist autumns, instead 

1 BLUE MOON-WORT of lyin | do.se until the winter in paseed. 

(Soldanella alpina). This frequently results in their being de- 

TH081 *ho have been to Switzerland in the stroyed by inclement weather. If, on the 
months of June and July can recalL with other hand, precautions are taken to keep 
pleasure the wonderful wealth of flowers to them on the dry side after about October, 
be found on the rich upland pastures at that this is less liable to occur. As the plants 
time of the year. After the Gentians—G. have a tendency to grow out of the ground, 
vmi» and G. acaulis—which are to be found it is well at intervals to top-dress them with 
almost everywhere, the flower which mos-t gritty leaf-soil. 

impresses us is perhaps the Soldanella. As There are several varieties of Soldanella, 
the «now melts, this charming plant, allied including S. alpina, S. montana, S. minima, 
to the Primula, mantles the Alp sides in* ant | g pusilla, though in some cnees the line 
deed, in many places its flower-stems can 0 f demarcation is not very definite. Prob- 
be seen pushing their wav through the enow. ably, S. pusilla is the choicest of them all, 
K striking feature of the flowers of the com i n g as ft does from a greater altitude 
Soldanellas (in common with these of many than S. alpina and having beautiful tubular 
alpine plants) is that they come not m ones borne one or two on a slender stalk 

and twos, but literally in their thousands, 3 inches high, 

tinting acres of 6 hort turf with a beautiful r . . 

teh of colour. The rich green of the 1>>« { lustration ehowe S alp,na grow,ng 
SL makes a delightful foil to the nodding an alt ' ludc .« f from 4 .°°° to 5 >“ 00 feet 
r»T.“kcs, each "bearing three or four ™ ita nat.ve home. 

deeply-fringed lavender bells. Reginald A. Malby. 


contrast is obtained. The double form (A. 
eaxatile fl.-pl.) is a splendid acquisition, and 
far superior to the single. The growth of 
the double form is more compact and the 
flowers last considerably longer than those 
of the single form. A. saxatile citrinura lias 
pale-yellow or sulphur-coloured flowers, 
which make a nice change from the deeper 
yellow of the type. The plants are of easy 
cultivation, any ordinary soil suiting them. 
They are also valuable for dry Avails.— B. 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


FRUIT 


STRAWBERRIES-THEIR PARTIAL 
FAILURE. 

It is most unusual for the shortage of any 
particular crop to be anything like universal. 
Yet such seems to be the case this year in 
regard to Strawberries. To all inquiries 
comes the same answer as to the dearth of 
fruit everywhere. Of course, in the great 
Strawberry-growing districts, where perhaps 
hundreds of acres of Strawberries are grow n, 
there must necessarily be a large output, but 
if one may judge from current prices and 
small supplies, even here the crops arc poor. 
I have heard of numerous instances where 
villa and cottage gardeners have to bewail 
the fact that they can count the number of 
fruits on their bed®, and some even were able 
to enumerate the actual blossoms on their 
naturally small beds. At no time in many of 
tlie^e ca*es was there a chance of getting 
enough ripe fruit to put on the tea-table, and 
so what few the birds and slugs left were 
gathered in strictly piecemeal order, one or 
two at a time. Many wonder why this short¬ 
age should be so pronounced this year. No 
doubt the drought of last year; which w as so 
long continued, not only hindered the pro¬ 
duction and maturation of the runners, but 
those actually planted made such a sorry 
show in leaf growth afterwards. It was im¬ 
possible, except in cases where ample water 
was available and applied, to plant until late 
in summer, or even autumn, because the 
ground was dust-dry to 6 ueli a depth. Then 
followed an excessively wet winter, which did 
not improve matters very much, followed by 
the memorable drought and frequent ground 
frosts in April. Much of the Strawberry 
blossom that escaped the frost seemed lack¬ 
ing in vigour, and now r the crops are being 
gathered many of what appeared 1 to be 
healthy blossoms are sterile and worthless. 
The routine of planting was disturbed some¬ 
what last year on account of the drought. It 
could be plainly foreseen that dependence 
could not be put on young beds, and so the 
order for clearing old plantations was stayed, 
and fortunate it was that these were retained. 
The life of a maincrop bed with me is usually 
three years, by which time the ground can lie 
more profitably employed for other winter 
crops, and young plantations take their 
places on new sites. It is worthy of remark 
that healthy beds are giving fine berries this 
year. It has not been, my good fortune, how¬ 
ever, to find such a monster as reported in 
one of the London daily* papers. It needs a 
very large fruit to scale 2 J oz. I have heard 
of the rare occasion w hen 2 $ oz. was reached, 
and that not from open-air beds, but grown 
in pots, high feeding with stiniulatiitfr 
fertilisers conducing to this size. Nor were 
? z - fnrits common. Auguste Nicaiso, a 
vnriety now almost gone out of cultivation 
gave the heaviest berries. 

At the present time young plantations look 
vigorous enough, which is by no means com¬ 
forting when no prospects are offered in pro¬ 
fit until another year. There is abundance of 
good runners to be had this season where¬ 
with to make good beds, and given good 
weather in spring there would no doubt be a 
good outlook for 1913. Beds in their second 
year are those which are giving the best 
crops, though even these are much below 
average. This is not to be wondered at con- 
sidenng the severe drought and its effect on 
plant life. Strawberries in many cnees lav 
flat on the ground from sheer‘exhaustion 
under sometimes almost tropical skies. Such 
influences as these could have but one result 


The Blue Moonwort {Soldanella alpina). 


n-. * e charming plants arc, perhaps, not 
8 j easiest of the alpine gems to 
k » an , “ ower our gardens, especially 
k°nd°n, though a fair amount of suc- 
culf ™ attend the efforts of the careful 
Mmpwha# ’ , aflt<?r a11 , ar « «ot these 
whipli ^ at plants the very ones 

aim™ ^ US i 6 115 10 ma - nta> i n interest in the 
jL pfden? The plants seem to prefer 
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ally reach the height of about 
This plant should be afforded a 
ition, with a moist, gritty soil, 
icr siow in growth, it is found 
_ difficult to establish in many in¬ 
stances, but when at home in a favourable 
spot it should not be disturbed. A careful 
watch over the young shoots must be main¬ 
tained in the early spring to prevent the 
slugs destroying them.—C. 

Gold Dust (Alyssum saxatile).—This very 
old favourite is indispensable for the rock 
garden. Excellent effects are obtained 
when it is planted in masses, the bright 
yellow flowers, which are borne in great 
profusion, making a 6 howy bit of colour. 
It is a good companion for the dark- 
coloured Aubrietias, and when flowering side 
The tendency I by side wih such aa Dr. Mules a pleasing 
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autumn when the foundation, so to speak, of 
the next year ’6 crops is laid. There is 
debility in many things beside Strawberries 
directly attributable to the prolonged drought 
of last year. W. S. 

Trowbridge. 

THE APPLE CROP. 

The time has now arrived when a definite 
opinion can be pronounced regarding the 
Apple crop, as the fruit is now swelling 
apace, ana has reached the stage when it 
may be considered safe from insect foes. I 
do not know what the yield is likely to be 
generally, but, speaking personally, I could 
wish I was in a position to report as favour¬ 
ably of it as I did some time since of the 
Pear crop, which, next to Cherries, is, by 
the way, the best of the fruit crops this 
season. From this it may be gathered that 
it i 6 not very satisfactory, neither is it, and 
to correctly describe it would be to say that 
it is one of the most disappointing Apple 
crops experienced for some years past. Some 
trees are, strange as it may seem, heavily 
laden, while others, and these are in the 
majority, have not a single fruit on them. 
This condition is in no sense owing to there 
having been a dearth of blossom, nor to un¬ 
favourable weather conditions at the time 
the trees were in flower, as the quantity of 
bloom was almost equal to that of last year, 
while nothing of an untoward nature oc¬ 
curred to affect 'the setting. The fruits 
swelled off, and appeared to be progressing 
satisfactorily, when they began to drop, and 
in a short time all trees, with the exception 
of those previously alluded to, had cast the 
whole of their crop. The only explanation 
I can offer with regard to this is that it was 
due to the prolonged spring drought, and 1 
am strengthened in this belief by the fact 
that those trees which are carrying a crop 
arc occupying positions where they would 
be least affected by it. In all other respects, 
as to shelter and so on, matters are on a 
par. The drought lasted so long that the 
soil became extremely dry to some consider¬ 
able depth, and such being its condition just 
at the time when the swelling fruits were 
making considerable demands on the ener¬ 
gies of the trees, it is quite feasible that 
want of moisture at such a critical period 
was the cause of their being 6 hed in such 
a wholesale fashion. The varieties carrying 
the best crops are Yellow Ingestrie or Golden 
Pippin, Manx Codlin, Lord Suffield, Cox’s 
Pomona, Worcester Pearmain, Tower of 
Glamis, Norfolk Beefing, Northern Greening, 
King of Pippins, and Ribston Pippin. A 
few trees of Beauty of Kent have a few nice, 
heal thy-looking fruits scattered over them, 
but Blenheim Orange and Cox’s Orange will 
be very scarce. A. W. 

VINES FAILING. 

I would be glad of your opinion on the enclosed 
sample of Grapes They are taken from a Vine of 
four canes of Black Hamburgh grafted on an Ali¬ 
cante stock some four years ago. the original stock 
having been planted about ten or twelve years ago. 
The house is a lean to, about 60 feet long, with 
20 feet rafters, and was originally planted throughout 
with Vines, but about four years ago they were all 
cut down, except one at each end, and grafted with 
Hamburgh. They have both home heavy crop3, and 
tbia one especially is loaded with bunches. About a 
month ago thi9 one became covered with mildew. It 
was treated with sulphur and thinned. Last week it 
showed signs of flagging, and to-day it has all the 
appearance of dying. The root* seem quite normal, 
and the other Vine at the other end of the house is 
quite in good condition, with a heavy crop on it. 
The house is planted with Tomatoes. This sample I 
cut off at two p.m. to-day (June 19th).-T. I*. H. 

[Both the bunch of Grapes and the portion 
of wood to which it is attached are weak, and 
exhibit eigne of debility, while the one leaf 
which accompanied the bunch is thin and 
bears evidence of having been burnt, or what 
is generally termed “scalded.” The condition 
of the berries points to the same thing having 
happened to them, as they are in a parboiled 
state. How this has occurred we can, in the 
absence of particulars as to the method of 
ventilating pursued, the condition of border, 
and how often it receives water, only conjec¬ 
ture. The probable cause, judging by the 
appearance of the berries and the condition 
of the leaf sent, is, we should say, due to the 
border having got too dry. This would cause 
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both foliage and fruit to assume a condition very strong 6 hoots are better removed 
of semi-collapse, or in other words they would altogether, or, if there is room for nailing or 
be what is termed “flagging.” Then the sun tying in lateral growth, they are better 
would, perhaps, one morning, or at some time stopped, and the secondary 6 hoots laid in (or 
during the day, shine intensely hot on the next year’s fruiting. It is a good rule, but 
roof while the Vine and its produce were in one not generally carried out, to allow at 
this condition, when scalding would ensue, least 6 inches between every bearing brncli 
especially if the house were but imperfectly of Peach or Nectarine. This allows the sun 
ventilated. The leaf vou send us, we may to reach every leaf, and growth made under 
point out, was, if it left you in a “flagging ’ 6 uch conditions cannot be other than well 
state, quite firm and in a normal condition j ripened at the end of the summer. Apricow 


when it reached us. And this leads us to need the same early and constant attention 
infer that dryness of the border is the as Peaches ; it is unwise to allow a quwtjiv 
primary cause of the mischief. There is no of growth to develop to be cat away atone 
remedy, and if all the bunches are in the pruning. The finger and thumb can more 
same condition take them off. which w ill give safely do the pruning of the Apricot, at any 
the Vine, judging by the strength, or rather rate with young trees, or those haviug n 
weakness of the wood, a much-needed rest, tendency to develop an unusual quantity d 
Then water the border copiously and see that breast-wood. Old trees which generally 
it does not want for this element again during carry large crops make but little work in the 
the remainder of the season. Frequent matter of pruning, 
applications of manure-water would also The free growth of Cherries, both dessert 
stimulate root action, besides laying up a an d Morello, is often useful in keeping the 
6 tore of food for another season. Top-dress nets off the trees, making it difficult lor 
the border next spring or during the w inter if birds to reach the fruit when ripe. It is net 
necessary, and in any case give it a good f a i r to the trees to be left eo long linear*! 
dressing of some approved Vine manure, for, but unless the nets are 6 et out by some 
which should be repeated when the thinning means, birds, especially thrushes, will reach 
of the Grapes has taken place, and again the fruit. Some of the superabundant ehools 
when the berries commence colouring. Then, CBn be cut out before the nets are put on. 
if you are content to take but a light crop The early Cherry crop would be cleared in 
from the Vine, and encourage the latter to time to do the necessary pruning and nailins 
make all the growth possible without in the 0 f the summer growths. Raspberries nhouM 
least overcrowding the trellis with laterals no t be overlooked. If the suckem are re- 
and foliage, it will become infused with new duced sufficiently to give the required num 
vigour and yield more satisfactory results the ber for bearing next year these must, of 
following year. With respect to the w atering course, be stronger and better. T. W. 

of a Vine border no hard and fast line can he___. 

laid down as to how often this should be ^ f 

done. The correct method of procedure is to • NOTES AND REPLIED. 

frequently test the condition of the border, Cherries failing.-Fleas* tell me tbc catw rf 
and whenever the soil is found to be what at one time promised to be a heiqf OTP 


The free growth of Cherries, both dessert 
and Morello, is often useful in keeping the 


for, but unless the nets are set out by some 
means, birds, especially thrushes, will reach 
the fruit. Some of the superabundant shoots 
can be cut out before the nets are put on. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


frequently test the condition of the border, Cherries failing.-Fleas* tell me tbc catw rf 
and whenever the soil is found to be what at one time promised to be a heavy , 
approaching a dry state to give it water, not “ t q ha u £^ c r t T ;o» «» « 

in dnblets, but in quantity sufficient to that the fruit is fully and correctly formed, m on 
moisten it thoroughly from the surface to the some way to maturity before it drops ofl. Roum 
dra inane 1 the necks of the bunches are it tie masses of 

drainage.J ___ . bl j Dff 6 tu ff. to which I attribute the cai-. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
The time has come when, even under the 
pressure of work of all kinds, wall and other 
trees demand some attention in the removal 
of the lateral growth, now so conspicuous 
everywhere. There is sometimes anxiety on 


ins blooming stuff, to which 1 attribute the caa«. 
Why is it not shed, as in some few part* of the 
tree, where the fruit is quite healthy and sound *m 
clean from these mas*es?-H. 

[The specimen Cherries sent are imper¬ 
fectly set, hence the reason why they did not 
stone and ultimately shrivelled up. As the 
whole of the crop was not similarly affectod 
it rather looks as if the injury must w 


the part of some gardeners to do such work altributed eitber ^ {twt or cold winds; for 
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early in the summer, so as to render the trees ; n6ta wben the 0 ,„brv„ fruit, would be w- 

neater to the eye, but there is not always a ■ ^ ^ 8 ufficient i v t0 kill them at thetiw, 

pain in commencing so soon, for it invariably ^ extent that would preclude all w- 

Teads to having a second or even a third ibiljl of tl ., ir pass i„ K through the orfeil 
attempt before the work of the season le com- of e ^ ning foil rains, es^cially when 
plete. This is not the only evil of too early a with eleet , wi || also affect *»ch 

start If the pruning is done oo soon the „ ^ ar€ osed 8nd hava (o bear the 

h— 1 ma - v 1x1 / orc< ?,‘ n \ 0 a U ^ ra } full brunt of either or both. When the rod 

grow h this season, when, left alone a short w t of order or 60 il unsuitable, 

time longer they would probably be develop- cherries will fail to stone, but the whole d 
ing fruit-buds for future bearing. Thus two is then affected, and not part, » » 

evils arise, giving additional labour this year hfe in £ anM . lt the lrM8 are healthy, and 
and jeopardising nest years crop, simply h fruite 88 they are carrying arme .1 
from trying to make trees trim and neat too ; ^ ’ jt8 eat isfactorv « 

early in the summer Gooseberries have just h , ^ F srtial (Lilure is due to either, 

been lightly pruned so as to render the combination of the circumstances elated 

gathering somewhat more easy, for with such Th f t of the rem aius of the Hover* 

a wealth of lateral growth, fruit-picking was w in , ha ordinary say 

by no means easy. Hoeing, too, can be much h « in the belief that they were« 

more easily done when there is more room. ; nu Jjd i 

Currants, where the fruit is required for im- 1 1 J im¬ 
mediate use, can be shortened somewhat to Melons.— A little root warmth i$ ye 

advantage, but in too many instances there is ful. I always think when the trmw 1 ^ 


bude for future bearing. Thus two ie then affected, and not part,, as u 

;, giving additional labour this year , ; j £ lt the lrM8 are healthy, and 

a raising nest years crop, simply h fruitg a8 thev carry ing ,rme at 
ng to make trees trim and neat too t it and ' qmt8 satisfactory ” 

Rtimmpp rinnjwabprnpfi bftvp nisi . . _ - * . ”... . ■ j..., *o mtW 


above. The fact of the remains of the floors 
not being shed in the ordinary 
strengthens us in the belief that, they were 
injured.] 

Melons.— A little root warmth is very kV 
ful. I always think when the fruit* Imp 


advantage, but in too many instances there is mi. l always wima wneu ujc v 

but little time to spare for these until after the flavour is not so good, ana ' . fl 
the crop is cleared. For late use the extra reason I like to start with w 
foliage would do good by shading the fruit the bed, and later crops espem ^ 
from tlie hot sun. Plums on walls always comfortable root warmth. vO .. ^ 
form a lot of breast-wood, and it may be 6 ald liable to be overwatered, espw* j ^ 


lorra a lot oi Dreast-wooa. ana it may be said ^ 

no trees more resent early pruning "than the workmen are young and in . ex P® 

Plum ; shortened early, a quick succession of water freely round the mam 6 • ... 
laterals pushes forth immediately. Cordon comes canker, and the end 1S J u j 0 wio 
or restricted Plums are greater offenders in it ia taken in time with lime •j®, ^ 


this respect than others, having more room, surround the diseased- tw 

and it matters not whether the crop is light be grown without shade, and , g 
or heavy in their case. Pears do not main- ventilation mu 6 t be m caretu • ^ 

tain such a continuous growth as Plume. Vineries In 8 UCces 3 lon.-The berna i 
What shortening is done now will be per- the second house will now be stoning? ‘ 
manent, and Apples, though they differ from will soon show signs of 
Pears in the lateness of the summer growth, tendency of late years has been to 
will not give much trouble after this date, to inside borders. These are aU ngn 
Peaches and Nectarines need to be attended well made and the drainage free, aanj 1 
to often in the needful nailing and thinning, one complete control, and if the 6 
Where there is any suspicion of crowding, wrong it is the fault of the culuvaw- 

Original from * " T v ._ 
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POULTRY. 

THE MARKETING OF POULTRY. 


gardening illustrated. 

last to drain dry, and the carcase will be 
discoloured if any of these veins are broken. 
Fowls must be plucked clean except for the 
head and half the neck; turkeys must also 


ffli demand for Jiigh-cla6s poultry in Great £>e plucked clean, but leaving the feathers on 
j r Britain has very greatly increased in recent the outer ends of the wings and the tail; 
and, even apart from the growth in the j n ducks and geese the wings and half the 
aaav.jJBfouiation, there appears to be ample room necks must be left unplucked. The legs 
j extension in the home supply. Even in an d feet of all birds should be very clean. 
SrtfVjv ~ ffiose markets where the chief business is in Shaping. —When quite clean, chickens 

jgrtf .. fattened specimens, a steady increase in should be singed and packed tightly, breast 
jr*;, . ffce sale of finer quality fowls is evident. As downwards, in ashaping trough, with the 
their greater value is appreciated by con- heads hanging over the front board, and left 

. IMiere, may be anticipated that the de- in this position for the flesh to set and cool. 

n ^ Bind for these will grow. The object of A long, narrow board should then bo placed 

Most producers should be to provide for this along their backs and the board weighted, a 

hitter class trade. American, Russian, and common method being to use a 9-lbs. brick to 

i’J dtfcer Continenlal supplies are frozen, and every two birds. In placing the birds in the 

db not enter into very serious competition trough, the stern is pushed hard up against 

with freshly-killed British poultry if of suit- the back board, thus giving the birds a short- 

able breeds and well-finished. ened appearance. Shaping troughs are 

Markets.— The best markets in the usually made to hold eight or twelve birds, 

country are those of Leadenhall and Smith- For some markets the birds are required to 


field, in London, but to obtain good prices be tied down in Devonshire fashion. This 
tbe birds sent up must be very carefully fed is done as follows:—Immediately after 
and well finished. Overstocking of these plucking the back, the claws are removed 
markets with the very best quality of fat- and a gash is made on each side of the middle 
tened birds is hardly likely to occur, and for toe. A short string is then tied to each 
birds of 4 to 5 lbs., and over, according to of these toes, the legs are drawn forward and 
the season of the year, there is a ready sale, inwards, and the two strings are tied toge- 
Wbere disparities in prices in the same con- ther behind the neck, and pulled tight. A 
eignment occur it will frequently be found to second, and rather longer, string is now tied 
be due to variation in size and quality. Dur- round the hooks, crossed on the vent, and 
mg the spring there is a good demand for fastened at the back of the tail, again pulling 
young chickens, weighing 2} lbs. to 3 lbs., tight. Finally, the wings are tucked in, and 
u/ifettened but well fed, and a more limited the bird will be ready for packing directly 
6 ale of milk chickens, weighing about 12 ozs. it is quite cold. Ducks and geese have the 
in the London markets the best season for wings turned, and are uusally weighted, thus 
large, well fattened fowls is from November compressing them into a good shape. This 
to February, and from March to July for must he done when they are warm, otherwise 


to February, and from March to July for must be done when they are warm, otherwise 
moderate-sized birds. Ducklings sell fairly they do not set properly. Turkeys are tied 
well all the year round, but best from Feb- down in the way described as the Devonshire 
ruorj to June; there is a fairly good de- fashion for chickens, or in the Norfolk 
rn&nd for fat ducks in the autumn and fashion. 

winter; goslings in May and June, and at Grading and Packing.—A most essential 
Michaelmas; fat geese at Christmas, and for point is that all poultry should be quite cold 
a short time afterwards, but their season is before they are despatched. On large plants 
limited; turkeys fetch high prices accord- a chilling chamber is found most useful, but 
ing to size, appearance, and straightness of in the absence of this they should be allowed 
breast bone, at, and for a very short time to remain for some hours in a cool room until 
after, Christmas. As to davs of the week at the body heat is entirely gone. The question 
Jmithfield (Central Market), Tuesdays, of the grading of poultry is also of great im- 
Ihursdays, and Fridays are best; at Leaden- portance. It is very desirable that only 
hall, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and birds of about the same size should be packed 
Saturdays. together, but if those of different sizes must 

Information as to demand, prices, etc., in be placed in the same package they should 
a large number of the best markets outside be arranged in layers, and the fact that they 
bondon will be found in the “Journal of the are so packed should be stated when advis- 
Noard of Agriculture ” for February, 1908, ing buyer of despatch. The sizes may be 
P- Wl, and May, 1908, p. 94. 3 to 3£ lbs., 3$ to 4 lbs., 4 to 4\ lbs., and 4$ 

Killing.— AH birds should be starved for to 5 lbs. It is advisable that separate pads, 
twenty-four hours before killing, in order baskets, or boxes should be used for different 
that the crop and intestines may be emptied sizes, each box being marked with a distinc- 
of food. A great amount of loss arises from tive brand, and clearly showing the number 
J e 8 ,ect of this precaution. They should be and size of the birds. In Surrey it is the 
killed by dislocating the neck just where it practice after the chickens have been shaped 
joins the head, unless the purchaser wishes for them to be floured and packed in speci- 
them to be killed in a special way. Some ally made crates called “pads,” which are of 
salesmen like them to be bled by a knife different sizes, and hold respectively twelve, 
pa*ed through the slot in the roof of the sixteen, twenty, and twenty-four birds. 
mouth . but this is required in only a few Ducks, geese, and turkeys should be sent in 
cases. Bleeding is apt to spoil the feathers baskets or strong crates, with the number 
andaoil the packing, and this will reduce the and actual weight of the contents marked on 
pnee of the whole consignment. Disloca- one end outside. In packing poultry, the 
ion of the neck properly performed results in birds are laid breast downwards on clean 
* breaking of the jugular vein, and the straw, and packed os tightly as possible to 
mood drains completely from the body veins prevent them shifting while on rail. Clean 
mw the neck. butter-paper is, by the best packers, placed 

Packing.-B irds should always be between each layer of birds to prevent the 
plucked while the body is still warm, as the straw marking the backs and rubbing off the 
eathers then come out more easily, and there skin. Though this means a few more minutes 
am 688 *i ger of tearin g the skin. Except per package, it brings a more ready sale, and 
® poorer class of buyers, a badly- is an excellent practice. 

P ucKed bird is of but little value. Unle** Forwarding.— A postcard should be sent 


unjtkfield (Central Market), Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays are best; at Leaden¬ 
hall, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. 

Information as to demand, prices, etc., iri 


- — milieu in u special way. oome 
salesmen like them to be bled by a knife 
passed through the slot in the roof of the 
m outn, but this is required in only a few 
•. ^ ee( *i n g is apt to spoil the feathers 
u soil the packing, and this will reduce the 
ii/1 00 ».i consignment. Disloca- 

U n ? , en eck properly performed results in 


is of but little value. 
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Forwarding.— A postcard should be sent 


not be done until the 


bird is warm, it to the buyer or salesman telling him by what 
il the bird is I route and train the crate will travel, and 
mentioning by what mark he will be able 
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affa* IS > twenty-four hours mentioning bv what mark he will be able 

In Peking, the operator to identify the crate. The crate should 
hpR/i l ^ird by the legs, with the travel by an evening train in order to reach 

turka* gl ? g downwards, or, in the case of the market in the very early morning, and it. 
a l geese, suspend it by the legs to should be consigned at dealers rotes. J n 
draw k ung * rom the roof. Feathers are warm weather the birds are less likely to be 
hi!?.?*! a firm yet gentle pull towards the heated if they travel by night. 

6 kin ’ S? a ? tion too-sening them from the General.— There is a growing demand for 

and u Packing should begin at the tail goslings weighing from 6 lb. to 8 lb. during the 
Bant C0 ® tlDU€ d in the following order:— London season—from the middle of May to 
w l n g®> flidee, legs, and breast, the end of June. Goslings sold then are off 
lurfJl flt «t with the breast, as the the ground before keep becomes valuable for 

veins in that part of the body ure the othqr farm stock. Fowls should not be 


drawn when sent to the markets, but some 
buyers prefer them to be “roped ”—that is, 
to have the intestine drawn out at the vent, 
leaving the rest of the inside intact, during 
the hot months. This is frequently done in 
the Midlands and Ireland. Unless the dis¬ 
tance from the market is considerable, the 
birds are unpacked and sold within a few 
hours of despatch, so that this practice is 
not generally necessary except in hot weather. 
It is the custom on farms to keen old hens 
long after they are really profitable from a 
breeding or laving point of view. A hen is 
rarely worth her keep after the conclusion 
of her second year. But these are in de¬ 
mand at Easter, in June, and early July, 
when good prices aro paid by Jewish dealers. 
They should be in good condition and be sent 
alive .—Leaflet No. SOI, Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 
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BEES IN A SMALL GARDEN. 

Regarding your reply to “ Allan Cooper ” 
on “Bees in a Small Garden,” in your issue 
of March 30th, may I, who have had ex¬ 
perience of keeping bees in a small garden, 
offer a few remarks. However small the 
garden, bees may be kept there if certain 
necessary precautions are taken. Damage 
to persons or animals by bees may be insured 
against at Id. per hive (with a minimum of 
9d.) by becoming a member of the British Bee¬ 
keepers’ Association or one of the many 
county associations affiliated to it, this 
premium covering claims up to £30 per hive. 

The requisite® for safe keeping of bees in a 
small garden are : (1) Only a pure strain of 
British bees must be kept, because they are 
much less irritable, take less notice of 
passers-by, and are more docile on manipula¬ 
tion. If they become crossed with other 
races (Italian® are largely imported to this 
country) they must be requeened. (2) The 
hive entrance should be faced away from 
nearest pathway, with the back of the hive 
close to it for convenience in manipulating. 

(3) A rough fence of Pea-sticks or trellis 
should be erected in front of the hive 
entrance at a distance of 3 feet or 4 feet. 

This causes the bee® to fly upwards on coming 
out, and keep a high line of flight both going 
and returning. (4) Natural swarming should 
be prevented either by artificial swarming in 
advance of the bee®* requirement® or by 
giving extra brood-rearing and honey-storing 
space before the bees discover their need of 
it. 

The fact of procuring bees from a similar 
position (in the midst of houses) would have 
little bearing on the matter, becauee during 
tbe honey season the average working life of 
a bee is only about six weeks, and in a short 
time the hive would have practically a new 
population. Hiring a position for hives ( i.e ., 
keeping an ‘‘out-apiary ”) would be a partial 
remedy for the difficulty, but unless the 
owner can pay frequent visits it possesses 
many disadvantages, and lost sw arms—mean¬ 
ing loss of the best working bee® and conse¬ 
quent loss of honey—would be a frequent 
trouble. For four years I have kept a hive on 
the edge of a fine Yorkshire moor with ex¬ 
cellent Clover forage handy for early summer 
and mile® of heather close to for August and 
September, yet I have never had a return 
from it like the average from those hives 
having my frequent observation. 

Campbell R. Pinkney, 

Joint Hon. See., Whitby and N.E. York® 
Bee-keepers’ Association. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A hive note. —Those gardeners keeping 
bees should always house in thoroughly up- 
to-date fashion, for by so doing the result* 
are so much more pleasing than under other 
conditions. Large hives should be the rule, 
and they should be all of the same pattern 
and parts and fittings interchangeable. Each 
hive should be sound and thoroughly water¬ 
proof, should be given two coats of good oil- 
paint at the outset, and afterwards should 
be painted over once a year, autumn being 
a good time for ^ing ^^pwirt tbep 
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(helping the more to keep out winter storm. 
Lifts enough should be on hand to enable of 
tiering during good honey weather, and it 
should l>e 6een to that the roofs are venti¬ 
lated. The non-swarming type of hive is 
recommended where the beekeeper under¬ 
stands the working, and the same holds good 
as regard® the double hive.—J. T. BiRn. 


Canary dying (Lows Hill ).—Inflammation 
of the bowels was probably the cause of the 
death of vour bird, but how brought on it 
is impossible to 6ay without knowing some- 
tiling of how the bird was fed and treated. 
It might be due to something wrong in the 
catering department, or it might be due to 
cold, or a combination of the two.—J. T. 
Bird. 

NATIONAL BOSE SOCIETY. 

July 9th, 1912, 

Favoured by brilliant weather, the National 
Society held it® summer festival in the 
ground® of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Bark, on the above-named date. 
The show itself was one of surpassing 
grandeur. Superb flowers, whether in 
groups, vases, or boxes, were to be seen on 
every hand, and a great and fashionable 
throng flocked to 6ee them. Quite one of the 
chief attractions was the small tent devoted 
to new seedling Roses, the long queue, 
stretching for a hundred or more feet across 
the lawn, being some indication of the in¬ 
terest taken in this section alone. Nor was 
the interest momentary ; rather was it con¬ 
tinuous and increasing as the hours went by, 
in the hope of getting a glimpse of the 
glorious flowers within. And there were none 
disappointed. Even so late as 6 p.ra. the 
flowers in marked degree were retaining their 
freshness. Apart from this, if there was one 
feature of the exhibition which appealed to 
us more strongly than the rest it was that 
devoted to the baskets of cut flowers, and 
which, whether as regards numbers or high 
excellence, were a great attraction. In such 
a class there are both merit and suggestive- 
ness, the fairly long-stemmed flowers giving 
a good idea of their garden or decorative 
value. The table decorations, too, were of 
much merit, demonstrating on the one hand 
the value of colour association, and on the 
other the unique elegance and charm of such 
a delightfully - shaded flower ns Irish 
Elegance, which, in conjunction with its un¬ 
opened buds of deepest apricot, could hardly 
be surpassed. The flowers in boxes were 
arranged much the same as of yore, though 
we might express the hope—not for the first 
time—that the society will presently see its 
way to the adoption of a method of naming 
devoid of break-neck risks which the now 
iow-placed name-cards and lughly-tilted 
boxes render almost inevitable. We have no 
desire to see an exhibition of card-board, 
though a modification of the present system 
of naming would, we think, be for the general 
good helpful alike to visitors, subscribers, 
and pressmen. Below we give some of the 
more important features of the show : — 

New seedling Roses.— No fewer than six 
trusses of any new seedling Rose, or distinct 
sport grown in the open, were required. In 
this section the admired of all was the new 
white Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, raised by 
Messrs. James Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, 
from a cross between Frau Karl Druschki 
and Niplietoe, the latter being the pollen 
parent. It is an almost ideal Rose, marked 
by the purity of both parents, and savouring 
of the refining influence, and not a little of 
the fragrance, of the pollen parent. The 
plant shown of the new-comer indicated 
great vigour and freedom of flowering. A 
gold medal was deservedly awarded. A 
similarly high award went to Old Gold, H.T., 
of golden-orange colour, ver^r rich and in¬ 
tense in a flower of medium size. This came 
from Messrs. McGredy and Son, Portadown. 
This firm also had Colleen (pink), Eileen 
Sinley (cream), and Lady Mary Ward 
(apricot). A, silver-gilt medal each was 
awarded to Wm. Cooper, of cherry-red 


colour, and Mrs. Charles S. Hunting (ivory sentative group of cut Ro6e« on a space 
and peach) from Messrs. Hugh Dickson and 20 feet by 3 feet, Messre. Harknew and Son, 


Co., Belfast, who also received a card of com- Hitchin, were well to the front with a mag- 
mendation for their pink-coloured Mrs. R. D. nificent assortment. A few sorts were Dean 
MoLure. Sunburst, H.T., of excellent Hole, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
colour, was well staged by Messrs. G. Beck- Lyon, and Edu Meyer. Messrs. George 
with and Son, Hoddesdon, Herts. Silver gilt Jackman and Sons, Woking, were in the 
medals were given to Queen Mary, of apricot second place, staging Lyon, Mme. Abel 
and peach coloure, from Messrs. Alex Dick- Chatenay, and many other choice sorts. In 
son and Sons, and to Mrs. Charles Reed, the class for twelve blooms of new distinct 
11.T. (white and pink), exhibited by Messrs, varieties the premier award was given to 
Lowe and Shawyer, Uxbridge. Messrs. Hugh Dickson and Sons, Belfast, for 

In the champion trophy class for seventy- superb examples of Edward Mawley, King 


the class for twelve blooms of new distinct 
varieties the premier award was given to 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson and Sons, Belfast, for 
superb examples of Edward Mawley, King 


two blooms, distinct varieties, there were five George V., Leslie Holland, Ethel Malcolm, 
entries, the premier honour falling to Countess of Shaftesbury, and Mabel Drew. 
Messrs. Alexander Dickson and Sons, Ltd., Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, Newtonarda, 
Newtonards, whose finest blooms were were second, showing Leslie Holland in 
Horace Vernet (very rich), Mrs. Grant, Frau grand form, while Messrs. S. McGredy and 
Karl Druschki, Duchess of Westminster, Son, Portadown, had a splendid flower of 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, George Dickson, Juliet. Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Limited, 
Queen of Spain, Leslie Holland, Juliet, Belfast, were given the place of honour in the 
Mildred Grant, and Mrs. Foley Hobbs. In class for any new Rose with handsome 
the class for forty varieties distinct, Messrs, examples of Leslie Holland. Messrs, 
B. R. Cant and Son, Old Rose Gardens, Col- McGredy and Son weTe second with Ethel 
Chester, led the way, having excellent flowers Malcolm, and Messrs. Alexander Dickson 
of Dean Hole, Claudius, and Lyon Rose, and Sons were third with Mrs. Cornwallis 
For twenty-four varieties, Teas and Nois- West, thus in two classes the whole of the 
ette®, for the D’Ombrain Cup, Mr. George prizes went to the same Irish exhibitors, 
Prince, Longworth, was in the leading place, though not quite in the same order. For 
followed by Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Col- twelve distinct varieties of Wichuraiana*, 
Chester, some very fine blooms being shown Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, 
in each lot. Mr. Prince was also in the place gained the first prize, having, among others, 
of honor for forty-eight blooms distinct, Alberic Barbier, Exeelsa, Lady Godiva, and 
showing Juliet, J. B. Clark, White Maman Delight. Mr. E. J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks, was 
Cochet, Victor Hugo, Lyon, and Her second, having a most charming variety in 
Majesty very finely. For twenty - four Evangeline, and which appeared to be 
blooms', distinct varieties, Messrs. Chapman making many new friends. Messrs. W. and 
and Collin, Leicester, were placed first, J. Brown, Stamford and Peterborough, took 
having Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Lohengrin premier honours in the class for a group 
(fine pink), Horace Vernet, and Mrs. Charles occupying a 6pace 33 feet by 3 feet, the col* 
Lefebvre, the two last of very rich, intense lection well meriting the award. White 
colouring and well shown. Maman Cochet, Liberty, and the Lyonetood 

In the class for nine baskets of cut Roses, out splendidly amid all this fine group con- 
baskets not to exceed 14 inches diameter, for tained. For a group not exceeding 250 square 
the President’s prize, Mr. W. Easlea, East- feet the gold medal and first prize went to 
wood, Essex, in a strong competition which Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old Nurseries, 
brought out some of the leading growers of Cheshunt, for a grand display which, while 


the day, stood well in the front rank, and we including 


feet the gold medal and first prize went to 
Messrs. Paul and Son, The Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, for a grand display which, while 


and weeping 


may say we have never seen a finer lot than Wichuraianas, also embraced a rare aseort- 
that staged, nor an exhibit of such all-round ment of Roses difficult to beat for garden 
excellence. The nine varieties were Joseph effect. A large number of good sorts 
Hill, Duchess of Wellington, George C. occupied the groundwork, and arranged in 
Waud, Mrs. Alfred Tate, Mme. Melanie Sou- bold basket groups made up a most 
pert, Prince de Bulgarie, Chateau de Clos sumptuous whole. In a collection of this 
Vougeo-t (very dark), Mme. Abel Chatenay, magnitude, and where all were eo good, we 
and Marquise de Sinety. There were nine refrain from particularising. Messrs. Hobbie 


sumptuous whole. In a collection of this 
magnitude, and where all were 60 good, we 
refrain from particularising. Messrs. Hobbie 


competitors in this class alone, the whole and Co., Limited, Dereham, were in the 
constituting a great feast of the flower. The second place, the groups being arranged *t 
premier lot was superb, and would have done opposite ends of the great tent The Hobbies’ 
infinite credit to the best and oldest rosarian. challenge cup and first prize, offered to 
The following class was for five basket® of amateur growers of fewer than 3,000 plants 
blooms, and here, too, some nine competitors for twenty-four blooms, distinct varieties, 
came to the front, the first prize going to were secured by Mr. W. Boyes, Middleton* 
Mr. Robert Chaplin, Waltham Cro.ss, whose on-the-Wolds, fiast Yorks, who bad among 
best varieties were Harry Kirk, Betty, Mme. his best Lyon Rose, Pharisaer, Mme. M«jn« 
Abel Chatenay, Lyon, and Pharisaer. This Soupert, and George C. Waud. Mildred 
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class also ma<le up a great show. The class Grant was also very fine, the whole lot being 
for one basket of Rayon d’Or brought eight characterised by great freshness and 
competitors, the first prize going to Messrs. For the Christy challenge cup, offered for 
S. Bide and Son, Farnham, with a capital twenty-four blooms to amateur growers o' 
lot. The colour of this yellow Rose is rich fewer than 2,000 plants, Mr. W. Onslow, 
and good, though there is still room for a Fimee, Hitchin, Herts, was in the plw* 01 
greatly improved Rayon d’Or, a more honour, having such good Roses Victor 
shapely flower of better form. These basket Verdier, Maman Cochet, White Mwn>n 
classes were a great attraction throughout Cochet, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, and Duehew o 
the show. For thirty-six distinct varieties Portland. . 

the leading prize went to Messrs. F. Cant For a decoration of Rosea and foliage 
and Co., Colchester, whose more conspicuous Arthur Bide, Farnham, was firet, “ aT1 . n jj 
flowers included Marie Van Houtte, Duchess good flowers of Sunburst associated « 
of Wellington, and Rayon d’Or. Mr. J. bronzy foliage. For a decoration of w 
Mattock, Oxford, was a very close second, Roses for circular dinner table, Mrs. 
Messrs. Wm. Spooner and Sons, Woking, Hale, Virginia Lodge, Warminster, wm w 
being in the third place with Mme. Segond with an arrangement of Rose Irish Elega 
Weber and Prince de Bulgarie as good associated with bronze SelaginelU trails, 
varieties. The leading place was closely con- was very effective. For another 
tested. For nine varieties of new decorative of cut Roses for dinner table Mrs. A. 
Roses, Mr. E. J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks, stood Brown, Reigate, came first, arrangin g 
in the premier placo, having among others mond and Jessie, both of cnwOM*c*u. 
Theresa Bevan, Jessie, Mrs. Wakefield, colour, with bronzy-rose foliage , i 
Christie Miller, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, ginella traits. Mrs Walter Mornson, * 
Exeelsa, and others. In the class for twenty- Reigate, took the second prize 
four blooms in two varieties, twelve each of ful table of Rose Irish Eleganoa den y 
white and red, Mr. Walter Bentley, Leicester, in low, rustic receptacles with dainty 
wa® in the firet place, having Mrs. Foley of Adiantum gracillimum here w ^ 
Hobbs and J. B. Clark. Messrs. D. Prior and Both tables were effective in thaw*® > 
Sons, Colchester, came second with J. B. of high, artistic merit. nnnirtd 

Clark and Frau Karl Druschki, and Messrs. Many ‘ non-competitive exhibits app** 1 
B. R. Cant and Sons third. For a npn. 
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Outdoor garden. — The flower beds and 
borders are at their best, or will be very 
dwrtly, and the grouping and arrangement 
can be studied, and faults, if any, can be 
noted. The Ro?es are splendid, and hybrid 
Teas are very popular. Among the H.'P.’s, 
«omeof the old varieties still hold their own. 
Wealthy enthusiasts will buy the new 
varieties, and it is fortunate for’raisers that 
they do, otherwise there would be no market 
for some of them. We are close to the pro¬ 
pagating season, and where frames and 
cloches are at liberty Roses and hardy plants 
may be rooted from cuttings. Budding also 
can be done vhen the bark works freely. 
Layering can also be dgne. The rock garden 
fsp j idea is growing, and it is just possible that 
mistakes may te made. I have seen many 
rock gardens in my time, and I have seen 
alpine and Fern gardens formed without 
atones, and I am inclined to think that the 
^ , 7 atones in many places have been too con- 
, spicuons, but there is an old saying that 
those who never make mistakes seldom make 
anything. I once had charge of a very choice 
collection of alpine plants in pots and pans, 
and exceedingly interesting they were. We 
had a large rock garden in addition, and 
those in pots were duplicated to make good 
losses on the rockery. To be of any educa- 
7 fl r t:onal value the plants should be correctely 
named, and the labels lasting in character. 
Our plants were all plunged in ashes in 
/runes, exposed in summer. 

Fruit garden.— The summer pruning of 
7 V bush fruits should have attention if not 
already done. At this season Red Currants 
are often attacked by green-fly, and they 
are mostly found on the underside of the 
leaves, and the shortening back of the young 
ivood will effect a clearance if done in time. 

, 1 have been told in some places the Plums 
are badly infested with fly. At present our 
trees are quite clean. Very often some of 
this insect trouble may be traced to want of 
nourishment iu a dry season. Merely stick¬ 
ing in a tree is not planting it in the best 
*n6e. The young shoots of Raspberry and 
Loganberry should be thinned, and those 
*hotook the precaution to mulch their fruit- 
frees with manure will find the advantage of 
it now. Finished thinning the fruits on all 
heavily-laden trees. Many of the large trees 
have cast off a part of their load, but younger 
trees seldom do this, and these are the trees 
*hich require help first. Old trees will be 
benefited by a mulch of manure, and Moss 
fitter manure from the stable or cowyard will 
w excellent for this work. A good bed of 
‘Ipine Strawberries will be useful. When 
**[] grown and ripened the alpine Straw- 
.17 has a delicious flavour. I once lived 


*>th a lady who required a dish of alpines 
CT€r 7 morning for breakfast. 

Vegetable garden. The careful cultivator 
JJ* lost dread of the Potato disease. 

Uange of seed and high earthing up have 
<1 something to do with this immunity. I 
remember the trouble there was with 
seased Potatoes in 1848, but with careful 
m ure and proper selection of varieties this 
• not likely to occur again. Spinach sub- 
uutes are valuable, and the best, I think, 

,P inac h Beet and New Zealand Spinach, 
q • f jN be less danger of ordinary 

pmach bolting now, and a good sowing of 
prickly^eded variety may be made. It 
, J . of the plants may bolt, 

ore the thinning may be left for a time, 

." €re always be enough plants left for 
b -j p * * 8°°d sowing of Turnips should be 
V^ir^' ll0W r. Or , fihortl r- Good varieties are 
Blnok 4 f 8 rt ^ Globe and Chirk Castle 
GatW ^f’T> ln Edition to a good white. 

all Peas and Beans as soon as fit for 
taci or Broad Beans may be cut 

with ° th€ pod* are gathered and mulched 

mSSVl produce A lat€ cr °P* Sow 

part of *k , UC€a and Endive. Leave a 
for this t P an t? to 001116 on the seed-bed. 
made thini! SOn a 1 ® uminer sowings should be 
W fe° D **nd. Plant Celery for 
»illbeh~f r P , Pfe ®°wn outside in a frame 

fe litMs to boU PUrp06€ ’ as the ? wiU ~ . 

W1,, • . ^ I reach- 
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Conservatory. —Hard-wooded plants for 
the most part will be outside in a sheltered 
position, the pots partly plunged in ashes to 
keep them steady in windy weather. 
Camellias will be better in shade, especially 
at first, till the leaves have been hardened 
by exposure, but no plants should stand 
under the drip of trees. Acacias will be out¬ 
side now with the pots partly plunged) in 
ashes. Useful varieties are Drummondi, 
armata, Baileyana, longifolia, magnifica. A. 
platyptera flowers very early, grandis makes 
a good plant for training on a wall, and 
Riceana is good trained under a rafter, the 
branches to • hang loose. Bouvardias will 
now be in a cool-frame, shifted into 5-inch, 
or larger, pots. Malmaison Carnations may 
be propagated from cuttings or layers 
planted out in a pot or frame. Cuttings will 
root in 6andy peat—half to be sand—in a 
warm frame, kept close for a time and 
shaded. Cannas, when well grown, are good 
conservatory plants now. Crassulas also are 
useful for a change. Jasminum gracillimum 
is nice for cutting. A plant in the border and 
trained up a pillar will be nearly always in 
flower. Fuchsias planted out are very effec¬ 
tive now. I have had them trained over 
arches doing well in a cool-house. 

8tove (young plants).— We are looking 
forward to winter, and young plants of the 
usual winter flowers will be coming on now. 
Begonias of various kinds are useful. Gloire 
de Lorraine is the popular variety, but some 
of the older sorts will be more useful in the 
conservatory. Fuchsioides, insignia, and 
others are hardier and easily grown, and will 
do in a lower temperature, and now that the 
weather is getting warmer a pit may be pre¬ 
pared for these and other soft-wooded winter 
flowering plants. Libonia floribunda is use¬ 
ful, and only requires growing well and the 
growth ripened under cooler conditions, such 
as can be obtained in a frame, when the 
plants will be near the glass and sufficiently 
ventilated, shaded a little when first brought 
out, and then gradually exposed. 

Greenhouse.— This may either be used as 
an adjunct to the stove or the conservatory, 
and the treatment may be made suitable for 
any purpose. If one has a large stock of 
Poinsettias, Gardenias, Hibiscus, Imanto- 
phyllume, or other similar things, being 
grown specially for winter flowers, this house 
can be made suitable. The Eucharis 
Lily for winter flowering may be cooled 
dow r n and kept a little dry to induce 
rest, but not dried off, as the plant is an ever¬ 
green and will suffer if kept too dry. The 
person in charge will know the object aimed 
at, and will water accordingly. Gloxinias 
will do well in this house now, or may form 
a group in the conservatory. 

Tomatoes In oool-house.— These are set¬ 
ting well, and growing freely, and are free 
from disease. This I attribute in a great 
measure to free ventilation. Of course, the 
ventilators are not always fully open, but. 
there is always a gentle circulation night 
and day. There is in some minds an objec¬ 
tion to Moss-litter manure, but I have found 
it very serviceable for mulching Tomatoes 
and many other things, including Sweet Peas 
and Chrysanthemums. I do not advocate 
defoliation of Tomatoes, but there comes a 
time when the fruits begin to ripen that some 
of the leaves may be shortened back with 
advantage, but do not begin too soon, as the 
foliage is necessary up to a certain point to 
swell the fruits. 

Orchard-house. —If this house has been in 
the beginning filled wdth trees there comes 
a time when some thinning may be done with 
advantage. Late Plums, for instance, may 
be plunged outside in the sunshine, the water 
supply and support generally being ample. 
Apricots are not much grown in pots, and if 
they are, the crop will soon be ripe, and the 
trees may be plunged outside. This and a 
rearrangement may give more space to 
Peaches and Nectarines and any other fruits 
which may require additional room. Feed¬ 
ing in the way of liquid and mulch is im¬ 
portant now. 

Late Peaches.— The final thinning will be 
given now in such, a manner that the sun 
veTy fruit. If the young shoots are 


trained thinly there will be no difficulty in 
arranging the foliage so that every fruit may 
be exposed. If there are any signs of the 
presence of red-spider it is generally evidence 
of deficient ventilation or a lack of sufficient 
moisture either at the roots or in the 
atmosphere. In some houses there is more 
trouble with red-spider than in others. I 
have generally considered this was in some 
cases due to the lightness of the soil. This 
little pest generally gives more trouble in dry, 
elevated positions, where the subsoil is sand 
or gravel, than on heavy loam. Where the 
water is pure the syringe in such places can¬ 
not be dispensed with till the fruit begins to 
put on colour. I have in such cases found the 
benefit of a mulch of manure on the borders. 

Cucumbers In frames. — Top-dressing 
when the roots show on the surface is very 
important. Good loam mixed with a little 
old manure, bone-meal, and a little old 
plaster will make a nice mixture for cover¬ 
ing the roots ft couple of inches deep ns they 
work out on the surface, but rank manure 
should not be used, as the ammonia in the 
atmosphere in excess will do harm. 

E. Hobday. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 22nd. —Made a sowing of early Cab¬ 
bages for spring use. Shall sow again first 
week in August. As regards varieties, every 
large seed-house has its own varieties, which, 
are quite reliable—at least, I have found 
them so. For the last sowing I still retain 
the Enfield Market amongst others. We 
usually dress the seeds with red lead, as this 
saves the trouble of netting. Seed and fruit¬ 
eating birds are getting more numerous, but 
their music in the morning is charming. 

July 23rd— Cleared off the earliest Straw¬ 
berries, and prepared the land for late Broc¬ 
coli. These do bes-t in firm land, so no 
digging is done. The land was well pre¬ 
pared for the Strawberries by deep trenching 
and manuring, and top-dressings have been 

g iven annually, so the land is in good heart. 

hifting on Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and 
Primulas. Rose-budding is being done, as 
the bark works freely since the rams came. 

July 2J,th. —We always keep in mind the 
necessity for spraying any plants or fruit- 
trees which are attacked by insects, and our 
present idea is that the tree which is well 
nourished is better able to withstand insect 
attack than if the trees are badly nourished. 

Bush fruits have been summer pruned, which 
means that weak, surplus shoots are thinned 
out and the best shoots left without shorten¬ 
ing for the present. 

July 25th. —A good many Gooseberries and 
Red Currants are grown as cordons now, and 
the young wood is best thinned and short¬ 
ened now, a little more pruning being done 
when the leaves fall or during the winter. 
Vegetables have much improved since the 
rains came. Potatoes have made wonderful 
growth. The disease in the old days made its 
appearance during this month, but the 
trouble is not so common nowadays, due, in 
some measure, to better culture and hardier 
varieties. 

July 26th.— Where many Chrysanthemums 
are grown the work of repotting and open¬ 
ing out is going on. Some of the best of 
the varieties that flowered late last year have 
been retained and are now being top-dressed 
with rich compost. They flower well, and the 
flowers are useful for cutting. It is mainly 
a question of feeding. Next season they will 
be throwm away, and a selection made to take 
their place. Double the quantity of flowers 
can be obtained from these plants if well fed 
now and onwards. 

July 27th. —Sowed several kinds of Let¬ 
tuces, including the Brown Cos, which stands 
the autumn and winter well. Of course, 
other sowings will be made later, including 
Endive. We have passed the longest day, 
and Celery and other vegetables will grow 
faster under moist conditions when the day 
shortens. Outside Tomatoes must have side 
shoots removed, but do not be fir a hurrV to 
remove the foliage from the main stems/ 

UNlVEKSlTY uF ILLINC 
URBANA-CHAMPAfGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he mav desire to be 
used in the paper, \\’hen more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several Specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Asters failing (C. Pcrnxcne and S. IF. Waldron). 
— Your Aster* have hern attucked by a funcus, for 
which there is no remedy, ns the moment the fungus 
attacks the plant it encompasses the whole of it, 
permeating the stem and tissue* and killing it. All 
you can do is to avoid late watering, particularly 
sprinklings of water that wet the lowest foliage. The 
only possible cure is to syringe with sulphur. Take 
u double handful, mix this Into a paste, then gradu¬ 
ally add more water. This should lx* sufficient for 
S gallons of water, which should be boiling, or nearly 
so, for the mixing. Dissolve two Huge tablespoonfuls 
of soft soap, mix all together, and when cool spray 
the plants, especially at the base, not later than 
four p.m. 

Coloured Roses for exposed position (.Vor- 
man's Bay)—You ask for the names of coloured 
Roses to withstand high sea winds. We may say at 
once that no Rose, and, indeed, few, if any, flowers, 
will stand a high wind direct from the sea. You 
must provide some little shelter, for not only is the 
wind in such cases too strong, but it is impregnated 
with too much salt spray, even to some distance 
inland. If you can succeed fairly well with Frau 
Karl Druschki, the following are also likely to grow, 
but you had far better leave Roses alone, unless 
some shelter direct from the water can he con¬ 
trived Ulrich Brunner (deep red), Avoca (crimson- 
scarlet), Baroness Rothschild (pink), Mrs. Cocker 
and Mrs. John Laing (shell-pink), Conrad F. Meyer 
(silvery-rose), Dupuy Jamain (cerise), Jules Mnr- 
gottin (pink), Tom Wood (cherry-red), and the 
Rugosa or Japanese Roses, with their hybrids. 

Treatment of Gesneras (South Stafford).— 
After their flowering season is over, Gesneras per¬ 
fect their growth and then go to rest, at which 
period scarcely any water should be given. Then 
on the return of spring they should be turned out of 
their pots, and the curious underground rhizomes or 
tubers picked out of the old soil. A very suitable 
compost for them consists of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with a liberal admixture of silver- 
sand and well-decayed manure. In potting, the 
upper part of the tuber should be just covered with 
the soil, which must be kept slightly moist till 
growth recommences. These Gesneras are much bene¬ 
fited by being started In the temperature of an inter- 
mediate-houve, but in the summer they will succeed 
in the greenhouse. They are readily increased by 
their underground rhizomes, which are freely pro¬ 
duced. Seed, too, germinates quickly, and if sown in 
heat early in the year the young plants will flower 
before winter. Your best plan will be to pot on your 
seedlings in the mixture referred to above. If well 
treated they ought to flower in the late autumn. 

Asparagus plumosus nanus (IFm. Smith).— 
Bince the introduction of this useful plant it* culti¬ 
vation has gradually extended, and at the present 
time some growers have it by the thousand. It is 
chiefly grown for cutting, the flat, feather-like 
branches being very useful for almost all kinds of 
floral arrangements. Among florists it is frequently 
called Asparagus Fern. It is now a greater favourite 
than A plumosus. and can be easily increased from 
aeed which enn be had when the plants become 
established. This Asparagus is generally treated os 
a stove plant, and where kept free from insects it 
does well in a high temperature It will do equally 
well in a cooler atmosphere, and is not so liable to 
the attacks of red-spider, which is one of its greatest 
enemies. To grow it successfully the chief point is 
to Hive It plenty of root room and good drainage. 
Any ordinary potting compost may be used, but a 
light fibrous loam is preferable. To this may he 
added leaf-mould and some well-rotted manure or 
“ me neat may be u*ed if the loam is heavy. W here 
required for cutting, planting out is the best system; 
under favourable conditions a few plants will give a 
regular succession of useful material. The plants 
should never be cut In too hard, but to secure good- 
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sized branches the old stems should be thinned out 
occasionally. Wlitre the plants arc strong and 
healthy they take a good deal of water, and will 
suffer ‘if allowed to get too dry. Full exposure to 
the light is necessary. 

FRUIT. 

Strawberry-beds, retaining (R- C. II.).— It is 
somewhat difficult for us to advise without seeing the 
Strawberry-beds, but we should say that if given a 
good top dressing between the lines when the 
runners are cleared away, fork ng this slightly in, 
you should get a crop next year, more especially from 
the younger plantations. Under the circumstances, 
we should advise vou to get a good gardener to look 
at them and tell you what you had better do. You 
are not alone in the meagre crop you speak of, this 
having been caused, no doubt, by the dry season of 
11)11 and the frost we had in May of this year. 

Pruning Red Currants (F. TF. /».).-Of course, 
it naturally follows that if you reduce the size of 
your bushes the crop will be smaller. Red Currants, 
grown as bushes on a short, clean stem, should have 
the centre kept quite open, the main branches being 
about I foot apart. To have the branches well 
furnished with fruiting spurs the leading shoot on 
each should he shortened to about oue-third it* 
length, and if there is room for another branch, 
reserve a well-placed shoot, which shorten to about 
one-third its length, so as to gradually build up a 
strong bush. All the side shoots should be spurred 
back to within about half an inch of the old wood, 
the fruit being borne in clusters round these spurs. 
We should advi-e you to ask some practical man in 
the neighbourhood to look at your bushes, and advise 
you what you had best do. 

Plum-tree growing too strongly (Clifton).— 
The best method of dealing with an unfruitful Plum- 
tree of the age you state is to lift and replant it 
after shortening back the long and thong-like roots, 
of which you will doubtless ffiul many present. These 
root* are without fibres, and are the cause of the 
tree making such exuberant growth and producing no 
fruit. The shortening of these roots will cut off the 
supplies of sap to a certain extent, and a less strong 
and more fruitful kind id growth will re-ult, while 
general fertility will be induced. If the soil in which 
the tree is growing is rich and is deficient of lime, 
mix a fair quantity of lime rubbish with it before 
replanting. Lay the roots out nearly horizontal at 
their various levels, and have the topmost layer as 
near to the surface as 6 inche*. Well water and 
mulch the surface afterwards with some straw litter. 
Carry out the lifting in the early autumn. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes diseased (U. C. IF.).—Your Tomatoes 
have been attacked by the fungus known as Clado*- 
porinm fulvum, which quickly destroys the plants if 
no steps are taken to check it. Had you sprayed 
with either sulphide of potassium or Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture when the fungus first appeared you might have 
saved the plants. All the plants the "leaves of which 
are affected like those sent should be pulled up and 
burnt. If the plants are grown indoors, then you 
must thoroughly disinfect the house when the crop 
has been cleared by burning sulphur in it, cleansing 
it with carbolic soap, ami limew^ashing the walls. At 
the same time you must clear out all the old soil, as 
thi* will he full of the spores of the fungus. Use 
entirely fresh soil, and procure seed from another, 
and as remote a district as possible. Finally, bear 
in mind the old adage, " A stitch in time,” etc., 
and spray at once on the first appearance of the 
fungus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Caterpillars injuring hedge (.If. Field).—Spray 
the hedge with a solution of Paris green (I ez. to 
15 gallons of water) in the evening, putting it on the 
tree in the form of a mist-like spray. In nny case, 
it is advisable to keep a sharp look-out next spring 
for the flist appearance of the caterpillars and apply 
the sprav at once, be.'ore they have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of hiding within the sprayed leaves. 

Sphagnum (South Stafford). —A genus of pale 
green-leaved Mosses commonly found in peat bogs. 
It is an excellent material for packing plants in, 
being extremely retentive of moisture. It i* also 
largely used for surfacing pots containing plants 
which thrive in damp situation*, as is the case 
with certain Orchid*. If there are any peat bogs in 
your district you can ea>ily visit such, and get what 
you w\int. Any grower of Orchids can supply you. 

Fowls’ manure (I. of IF.).— The manure from a 
fowls’ run is very good material for almo*t anything, 
but the run should be covered with sand or ashes, 
from off which the manure could be raked every day 
or so quite clean. Then, as collected, it should be 
smothered with soot and be placed in a heap and 
mixed with its hulk of soil, allowing it to so remain 
for a month, then turning it in and giving it yet 
a further dressing of soot, still allowing the manure 
to remain to sweeten and become incorporated with 
the soil. Practically, If allowed to remain for three 
or four months, *o much the better. Then spread it 
on the ground in March, and just fork it in. A thin 
dressing suffices. Still it Is a mistake to emplov this 
manure solely, as a different dressing is desirable the 
following year. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Lixmoyne.— The Potato haulm you send has been 

attacked by the common Potato-disease.-IF. M.— 

The Rose bloom you send is evidently one of those 
sorts that frequently fail to open kindly, and we 

would advise you to discard it.- T. J. E.— Your 

Grape* are what is known as “ scalded.” See reply 
to ” E. H. W. Walker,” in our issue of June 29th, 
page 420. It is far better in every way to devote 

the house entirely to the Vines.- A. O. L .—Your 

Lilium candidum bulbs have been attacked by the 
disease now so common. See reply to ” Kerry,” in 
our issue of June 8th, page 370.- S. J . B -A ” pro¬ 


fessional gardener” is, as you say, a gentleman’s 
gardener If a man grows plants to Mil and in th* 
way makes a living, then he is a nurseryman in 
your schedule you ought to make this plain b 
having separate classes so that the one does J 
compete with the other.— Lady AUiion-Im 
Lilies are suffering from the disease which has proved 
so destructive of late years.—Cunningham-Per 
ftuch a position a3 you refer to you will, * e think 
find nothing so good as Escallonia macranthi-- 
E. L. Money, Col -We do not think there ii 
need for alarm. The Asters will grow out of the 

trouble.- Harriet J. WaUh .-Write to Mean 

Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, iu whose catalogue you 
will find the Dahlia you inquire about offered ~ 
Perpleicd.—Yes, the Black Currants have ix*n 
attacked by the mite, and If the bushes are all in the 
condition of the sample pieces you send, the best 
plan would lie to grub them up and bum them 
planting healthy young trees in the autumn, If the 
Red Currant hushes are old and worn out, treat them 
likewise, and start afresh.— S. S.-Antmaiu 
tomento&a can be had from any of our hardy plant 
nurserymen, and can be easily increased by dirhioa. 

-.4n Otd Readcr.-You will require 625 turves. The 

usual price is 10s. per 100, but this varies indifferent 

districts.- J. Barden.—Your Madonna Lilies have 

fallen a prey to the disea/e which has been »de¬ 
structive of late years. See reply to " KYrry," in 
our issue of June 8th, page 370, re " Lilies dmsed." 

- Mrs. Baird.-What may have caused the mi- 

formed flowers it is impossible to say. as you yne 
us no particulars as to how they have been grew. 
They have evidently received a severe check in kb* 

way.-//. Wisdom .-The Rose appears to be a pale 

specimen of H. Tea Betty, but not enough maUrui 
for any certain naming. 
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NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. ^ OF THE 


Names of plants.-T. Smith. Baitbount.- 
Lonicera tntarica .—Uilltide and Cunwingham.-We 
cannot undertake to name Roses, as to do so cor¬ 
rectly one must be able to compare the blooms in a 

large collection.- Mrt. Foster flark.-Cotaneater 

bacillaris.-Sigma.-Sweet Chestnut (Castanet 

sativa).- Mist Peto — Kindly send fre-sh spermw, 

and number each one. so that we may be able to 
distinguish them.— J . S.-l and 2. We cannot 
undertake to name Ro*es, as to do so correctly om 
must be able to compare the flowers: 3. Ilieraciara 
aurantiacnm: 4, Spiraea japonica.— J. Blount fry- 
Tacsonia mixta, a variable species. Probably this is 
the variety quitensis.— Mist Chich fitrr.-Pie^ 
send a specimen of the flowers and leaves, and ** 
will do our best to name for you.— Mag pir.-Ro-a 
Wichuraiana Queen Alexandra.— Q. F.-l .tkwoi 
lnci*ifolia; 2. Gazania splendens; 3, CentrmthiH 
ruber: 4. Cuphea platycentra.— M. P. B. D-L 
Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 2. Anchusa sempervirens; J, 
Linaria Cymbalaria.— H. Graham.- 1, Escallonia 
macrantha; 2. (Enothera glauca Fraseri; 3, StdsWa 

Candida.- Mrs. Halpenny .—Centrantbus ruber.'— 

A. B. C.— 1. Phlomis fruticosa; 2. Elecampane (Inula 
Helenium): 3, Poor specimen of Lilium Martapon; 
4. Specimen insufficient.—Mi.«i Strother.—Dentra 
crenata fl.-pl.— J . Rom.— 1. Malva moschati: *. 
Stennctls speciosa; 3. Monarda didyma; 4, Beucbm 

sanguinea.-IF. S.-l, Campanula grandis; 2. Tw 

Masterwort (Astrantla major); 3, Hieraeium anrsn- 
tiacum; 4, Veronica spicata.—S. M. L-—Achillea 
ptarmica (The Pearl); 2, Lychnis coronaria; X. 
Common Borage (Borago officinalis): 4. Lysimsfhu 

vulgaris.-IF. 11. Morgan. -3, Daphne MfWfm 

- George Addison .—The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia 

Lathyrn). The true Caper is Caparis splnosi. The 
fruits of the Caper Spurge should not be pickled, v 
6erious consequence* might result if used in this way. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

IV© offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for indoor 
decoration. 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and tho subject on 
the back in pencil. They should 
be silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannot bo 
reproduced with any advantago. 
Post-card photographs are also 
useless . 

The photographs should bo 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
duly 27. _ 

United Horticultural Benefit and ** 
vident Society.—This society i« n0 " 
proved under the National Insurance * 
At the committee meeting on Mod ^ 
July 8th, eigbtv-two new members 
elected, and applications aw coming m 
—W. Collins, Beoretary. ^ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A Tyrolese outing.— I have just returned 
from Tyrol and delightful wanderings among 
the alpine Primulas. A mountain 6 ido rosy 
w:th P. eneetabilis is worth all the journey 
and the climbing—E. A. Bowles. 

Clintonia pulchella. —This pretty and 
often forgotten annual plant is very good 
u a carpet in the flower garden—quite lovely 
in tho warm days now. It may be difficult 
to raise in some soils, but it is worth care, 
h might even figure on the rock garden 
where there are bare spots. 

The blue Lithospermum among Heaths. 

-1 have always liked this falling over rocks 
or forming edgings, and now I see it in a 
new light. It was at Scotney Castle, where 
gTows among the taller Heaths like Erica 
jrborea and snows its fine colo-ur aiter the 
tWAth has passed out of bloom. In this 
tote it grows taller than usual in gardens, 
ine idea of so planting it came through the 
owner seeing the two plants growing together 
m the South of France.-W: . 

Erpetion reniforme (syn. Viola reni- 
ormis].—I have g 0 fc over ^he trouble of the 
mraing Shamrock Pea by putting it in 
v-’?Vri* he « 0 P en air > but Ibis little fragile, 
Jolet-liKe plant baffles me 60 far. It is not 
nough to have a plant alive in a garden, 
J uestloa i« how to gTow it with some 
uarflf i 7 80 that all who see it may enjoy its 
. ufiSi form ^ * 8 not hard y enough generally to 
5^ a in a flower bed Will some of 
" me of their success? From 

jjjD € * ri *r Park—W. 

iW r^P^ceesde Sagan.—The best plants 
8 p W . of tllis are in the garden at Shep- 
4 near Forest Row—standards 

W! ‘ t T). e i .* ldo masa of flowers on top of each, 
wall ? V 0 n . r J r M°en, who drew flowers so 
Wifo i c * ear °y es to e€e nil their 
4 colon rS’ T e ?i eay that this was the best 
ton h a l red Boses, and I think so, 
J* rl J d0€3 not f€ar th€ D °g Brier, 

and it f CVer 1 iesc fitandar ds are worked on, 
rol (T® P rett y Pushes on its own 
& indnlnj ' 1 ”°P en > gritty soil. It may be 
Jf m the great Roses for effect.—W. 

I * ^id 8 Rmi^ U2 o rn ?*r'™ s * one of the Iar 8 € > 
after 8 shrubby Begonias, somewhat 
^tter-known variety 
*’ toot J?thin a « 0t i has . 001116 markedly to the 
I ^ of this f ie years. The loaves 

spotted y !? ty are lar g«» deep olive-green, 
l *hil« unJ ^ ' v ^ lt6 on the upper surface, 
f with oarnf;!!!. 6 ^ they are heavily suffused 


heavily 

wvirflg m • — — wers, W ...vu u.v 

pink in J 118,851 ^ pendulous clusters, are 
' tiw Bumi^ r ° U n r ; F ° r lho 8 reen house during 
J ^ason, a warm er structure at other 

. Wh i nmc ^ 16 commend it, as 

IthfcJbeen 6 do%V6r ® merit recognition. 
J e . m P'<>y«d during the 

xnA_in the various groups of stove 

plants at different, exhibi- 

Digitized by ^jQ( 


I? The flowers, which are 




II. 


Codetlas autumn sown. — These have 
been very effective of late, especially the 
large white one mixed with, the blue Corn¬ 
flower, also autumn sown. Apart from the 
bold white kind we have to guard against 
poor, “stripy” colours in the reddish forms. 
These raisers might, we hope, replace with 
good colours. Those w ith bare spaces to fill 
should remember to sow in autumn, other¬ 
wise we never see the fine effect of the plant. 

The Blue Nemesia. —Of all annual flowers 
of recent coming to our gardens Nemesias 
are the most precious. The variety, of fine 
colour, among them is remarkable, and very 
welcome is a light blue, quite distinct from 
the other kinds. This come in the first in¬ 
stance to me from Messrs. Barr, but, no 
doubt, all the seed-houses now have it. It 
is refined enough for the choicest rock 
garden, but is happy in my Rose beds. Last 
year it was not so good in the great heat. It 
is helpful for filling blanks in the flower 
garden where good and refined colour is 
sought.—W. 

Astilbe Avalanche.— This Asti.be, which 
was given an award of merit at Holland Park 
Show, belongs to that section of Astilbe6 
which were in the first place said to have 
originated as crosses between Astilbe 
japonic* and Spiriea astilboides. The first 
of these, now a comparatively old plant, was 
known as Spinea astilboides floribunda. The 
variety Avalanche is a good, sturdily-built 
form, whose leaves are of an unusually deep 
green, and borne on conspicuous red stalks. 
The flower-spikes are massive, perhaps 
rather too dense, and of an ivory-white tint. 
It should prove a desirable pot plant either 
for forcing or retarding.—K. R. W. 

Plagianthus Lyalli.— This, which you 
have had from Glasnevin, is flowering with 
me well in Sussex in cool loam. It is a dis¬ 
tinct and beautiful plant, flowers, buds, and 
leaves of a refined character. It is grown 
in the open air in an orchard of which the 
undergrowth is flowering shrubs.—S. H. 

[Some remarkably handsome sprays of this 
were shown by Messrs. R. Vekch and Son, 
of Exeter, at the meeting of the Royal Horn- 
cultural Society on July 17th, when a first- 
class certificate* was unanimously awarded to 
it. Mr. Bean, of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
tells us there are two forms of this, one not 
being so free-flowering as the other.— Ed.J 
The Judas-tree (Cercis Siliquastrum).— 
Early in May I saw a email tree-about 
10 feet high and 8 feet acrqss-in a garden 
in Camberley (Surrey) literally covered with 
bloom. So abundant were the flowers that 
even the email shoots and spurs close to the 
stem had big trusses ot bloom on them. 1 
WM told it bloomed in this way evsry year 
In a Dorset garden I know, where the soil 

and elimate a?e quite different tom those 

Camberlev, a tree, about 14 feet high, nos 
also bloomed freely, tlany 
seen it in bloom. In one Mien I. was tn I 
er saw blossom on it but in , 

as the blooms were always destroyed 


never s 

glr 


by late frosts. It would be interesting to 
know how it has bloomed in other gardens 
this year.—J. Crook. 

Crocuses for the Crass _I am grea ly 

pleased at finding your letter and that you 
are so much enamoured of the Crocuses. 
Hitherto I have not been very successful 
with the wild species when planted in Gra?s, 
although various forms of garden origin do 
well thus. Of autumnal species, C. zonatus, 
C. longiflorus, and C. ochroleucus have done 
the best. C. speciosus, which becomes almost 
a weed in my borders, has done no good 
here in Grass. Of vernal species, Tomma- 
sinianus has done best, but not so well as in 
a border. Biflorus, versicolor, Sieberi, 
©truscus, candidus, chrysapthus, and Im- 
perati would be most likely to suit your pur¬ 
pose. The Van der Schootts have raised some 
charming forms of C. vernus, Dorothy being 
one.— E. Bowles, Myddlcton House, Wal¬ 
tham Cross, A r . 

Verbascum nigrum album.— In view of 
the increased interest being taken in the 
Mulleins, because of the introduction of so 
many beautiful hybrids, some of which were 
to be seen at the Chelsea exhibition, it may be 
well to remind readers of the existence of 
the pTetty white Verbascum nigrum album, 
a pleasing variety of the Black-rooted 
Mullein and an excellent border perennial. I 
met with it in a local garden the other day, 
where it was blooming well and sending up 
several of its handsome spikes, each about 
4 feet high, and laden with small white 
flowers with purple centres, caused by the 
coloured hairs of the filaments. It is much 
prettier than the typical V. nigrum, and is 
absolutely distinct in appearance from 
another native white one, the albino variety 
of V. Blattaria (the Moth Mullein).—S. A. 

The Bog Pimpernel (Anagallis tenella) 
In the garden.— It is pleasant to see an 
interesting native flower quite at home in 
the garden, and this pleasure I had the other 
day at Scotney Castle, where it was grow¬ 
ing near the edge of the lake, its fragile 
little arms drooping towards the water, the 
plant also spreading backwards through the 
turf-like army of fairy flowers and tinting 
the Grass with delicate pink. If it had been 
in any kind of artificial bog one would not 
be surprised to see a tuft of it, but here it 
was in short Grass, taking its place with the 
waterside plants in the adornment of the 
scene, and among it groups of another tiny 
moor plant—the Bog Hairbell (Campanula 
hederacea). The association of the two was 
quite charming. There were many beautiful 
things about, and the landscape was of great 
distinction, but this little picture remains in 
the mind.—W. 

Fendlera rupicola.— The small, greyish 
leaves of this shrub are suggestive of those 
of the dwarf Mock Orange (Pluladelphus 
microphyllus), although in other respects the 
two plants are quite distinct. A native of 
the South-western United States, it has only 
become known in this country during tho last 
twenty years «jj|^..»*?> 18 ft? $ 
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common. It forma a bush a few feet high, Druschki was awarded second prize. In the this coufttrv, and it is, at the same time, on« 
with thin, wiry branches, from the side buds opinion of many this ought to have been first, of the most ornamental, for few shrubs and 
of which the white flowers, each of which is and for some reason or other the first prize no other Broom exhibit such grace of habit 
an inch or more across, appear in May and basket was removed early in the day and combined with such free-flowering qualities. 
June. Except in the warmer parts of the j never replaced.—C. A. II. A native of the slopes of Mount Etna, it W 

country, it would be advisable to plant it Sweet Sultans.-Tho^c are most valuable lo , n S be f an inhabitant of outr gardens, 
against a wall, for during ita early life it [ „ owcre for cutting , eepeeially during hot, drv " lu . re . at ‘ a,ns a 8 h , 1 , ot 18 «' 

appears to be rather subject to injury by j Th<iV Scorning very popular 20 W1 . tb a cons,llerable . ?>«*<>•.. The 

lato spring frosts, although it may escape the jth marUct grower8 of c * t floJ-ere, for, lna,n Ranches.-issnme an upright habit, but 
more severe frosts of midwinter without . ■ , f b ’ all secondary branchlets are of a somewhat 

injury. Light, loamy, well-drained anil ba ""8 Q lo "« talb f.->* ‘^"renn.lT Jiendulous character. These are rush-like iu 

should be provided, and jilants should be . » , P..., .. . . ajipearanee, slender, bright-green, and hut 

placed in permanent positions whilst quite boU ff‘ weather- White yellow, and purple , ^ lotlied ; ith * tij * ^ ft, 

appear in ,U,iou during 

Anemone St. Brigld.— A week or so ago 


are the three distinct colours. Probably the 


Anemone St. Br.gid.-4 week or so ago alld ^ number of j^y from the euTr’ent 

.•ii,/. ® 7 so ago, | admirers, lor white flowers are always in re- a n ,L r \ na ™*rinrl A*tAn.lin<T m-pr Jr«a) 

win c lifting 6ome Anemone coronaria, 1 qllcs t, and yellow, especially a bright golden eekfl G mthnensis is not difficult to 2 nw 
began to wonder why this particular class 1 much in c vied nee for indoor J • ®thnensi8 is not climcnit to grow 

should now be universally known as St. decoration 1 find thaT thev eucceed b^t .f for 111 comjmra-tively poor seal ,t makes rapid 
Brioid I fanov that the name SU Rrioid a€corat - lon * l nna mat tney eucceea oest u p ro g r€SS> 'there are, however, two poinis 
f - n y tnat me lame ©t. Jiri e iu where they are to flower, for they do rnaardina its culture which deserve attention 

probably arose from the astuteness of some not tran6plant well a9 many p i anU f If it eh™Id be uS inT» 

raiser of a pod strain of pedl.ngs of A. w „ tllln F , y in drill*, and thinned out to manent wsit on when quite S for lS* 

coronaria, who very likely .ought that the about „ in ' h?8 a t th . nlaVe Bplendi d T tl are difflcul To^blUb, and 2 

There KolT to'^strat a ra?ser" iom P lanta > »»d «?"«»«« * flower from July until ^nt shouhl be provided with ’a stake 
mere is no law to restrain a raiser irom October. Where they are grown 6olely for planting time to keep it from being blown 

Snt when tTtotoT TIiTm!' e!.: cuttin S >*■ >« advisable to go over the beds about until new roots have been formed. 


giving any name he likes to his seedlings, 
but when one come6 to think of it it is cer 


C T IV 18 C€r I nearly every day and cut all fully expanded The other point is that for a year or Uo 

tainly rather curious to see the old name of blooms. They are very effective mixed-border during infancy the branches should be cut 
A. coronaria practically ousted by the un- planU if TO ^ n in go ' d j arge clumps of die- back occasionally in order to prevent the 


meaning St, Brigid, which is applied indis¬ 
criminately to all shades of colour.—K irk. 


tinct colours, as the foliage is of a light, plants from becoming leggy, for if a good 
pleasing shade of green and decidedly orna- foundation is not laid it is difficult to obtain 


The Japanese Lilac (Syringa japonica).— I mental. The average height of the white and ! it afterwards.—D. 

_• l ,1.. e _ _ ___t , . . . ° . D , . n 


This differs widely from our garden Lilacs, 
for its flowers are cream-coloured and borne 

in large-branched heads in July. Moreover, i , . , , .. 

in its native country it assumes the dimen- Elliottia racemosa.-l hose who have a cultivated out-of-doors it ought cerUiolj to 
sions of a small tree with a good-sized trunk, interest in flowering shrubs will, be planted for it comes into blopmdtirag 

whereas it is only occasionally that the com- doubtless, like to know that a plant of the June or July, according to the district »taR 
mon Lilac is seen with a distinct trunk. S. greatest rarity is flowering just now at hew. it j s gro wn, a time when the bloom of the 
japonica is met with in this country ns a EUiottia racemosa is indigenous in Georgia, greater percentage of flowering shnito » 
bush with large, more or less heart-shaped and is thought to be extinct there. At any over. It is, however, rather curious boa it 
leaves and inflSrescences, which may lw from rate, the specimen at hew is the only plant thrives in certain places and not m ottos 
6 inches to 9 inches long and as far through, known for certain to be in existence. Added Its Californian origin won d na uraly W 
The nrevalonce of lato spring frosts in this to tins, the romance of hlliottia w as that ono t0 8llsp cct that it would onlv thrive in 


purple varieties is 3 feet, and of tlie yellow- 
variety 2 feet.—G. G. 


Carpenterla californica.— In those gar 
dens where this shrub can be succe&fully 


The prevalence of late spring frosts in this to tins, the romance ot jm noma was uia one to suspect that it woum onn um « *<> 
country is against the plant attaining any it refused to set any seed, and that all the south-west counties, or in other plaw* 
great height, for the early growths arc some- attempts at propagation from cuttings failed. with a 6 i m il ar climate, yet one finds it gw- 
times crippled. Planted in rich, loamy soil At this rate romance seemed likely to issue mg quite in the open in places so widely 
in a shrubbery or in a sheltered position as in tragedy, until last year a layered branch separated as Surrey and Shropshire, «Dd 
a specimen plant its ornamental flowers make was induced to root, and has now been raised qulU3 recently a vigorous example was noted 
it an attractive shrub, and one which, by and replanted successfully. Parent and on a eunn y bank in Perthshire. Yd there 
reason of its late-flowering qualities, might scion may be found, in a bed of sandy peat, are plac€s in Surrey where it cannot be 
with advantage be planted more widely than along with Lucryphias, several Stuartias, grown with any degree of success outside a 
fit nresent —D 1 ,and Ericaeeous plants, no.t far from the § old greenhouse. Its nearest relatives 

J ' a mamiiflt'Ani Temperate House. It is akin to the Rhodo- ftmongs t flowering shrubs are the Mock 

Fremontia californica. SJ b ■ dendron, and is deciduous like the Rhodora. o ran | 0 «, but it is easily distinguished from 

specimen of this hardy deciduous shrub is ; 6a ; d to attain a height of 15 feet in its them bv its erergreen leaves and larger non 
now flowering in the gardens of Mr G J. natjve wUds> but at K ew it is only a third The blossoms are white. 

Fenwick, at Crag Head, Manor-road, Bourne- height. The white flowers, an inch in central mass of vellotv slamena, and 

mouth The plant » growing on the north « rc , K>rne u[Mn pe rfect , y upright a T horne together in a f.irk 

side of the mansion, about 30 feet from tlie racemoa> eaeh f our . pe ta.Ued blossom being j 006e ], cad Warm rather light loam, which 
wall, the house being about -(» yards fro j a short tubular calyx, somewhat hairy ! . voll avainofl. would appear lot* 

« a»a m. o..n„h„, SSL'S, r'SV™. way 

diub^ if there 6 is a finer in this country, pared with those that bloom early in the year, shrubs would do well to give it a trial. 

The north aspect here seems to suit the plant the number of flowering shrubs that are at Wlstar j a multijuga rosea.-Thia form of 
perfectly, arid the soil, being of a light their best after midsummer is past is ^ Japan€S€ Wistaria has flowered hen i or 
*andv nature, is also in its favour. For a decidedly limited. Included among them are ^ ^ Gir-ee or four seasons, and though its 
number of years I have watched the growth many garden varieties of Ce a no thus, some of roein<?Sv<3 is 6carce i y pronounced enough o 
and flowering of this noble shrub, but have which, it must be acknowledged, resemble (ks€rv<? ilfl var i €ta { name, it is quite pretty 
uever seen it so well clothed with blossoms each other pretty closely. The deepest and &nd distincb enougll to w in a place m any 
as it is this year, the wood having matured most- decided blue that I am acquainted with den wb€r€ the lilac and white forms are 

well owing to the hot summer of last year, is Indigo, which is well worth a place J'i rea dy , wpreaented. How well I reroemw 

-Tfc would lie interesting to learn the condi- wherever these charming plants are grown. the lft ^ Mr Gumbleton’s wrath when he nr>i 
tion of other specimens in the country at the The old Gloire de Versailles and Gloire de I l)loom€d it and discovered it was not thedwl 

present time.-BouRNE Vale. Plantieres, both blues of a lighter tint, are or ligllfc crimson that hie * 

* Fxhibiting cut Roses in baskets.— One of also good. There are also some pretty j,j m to expect. The unopened buds nai ■ 
tAMI . ° r. . 1_ fhn win i, ii f _...: o vnev h ilia ninnncr .. A , . -1- ».ri;laf» ana U»« 


r , n e diameter, are borne upon pertecuy uprigm i fl OW crs are borne toee her m * 
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room and window. 

CLEMATIS MONTANA ON HALL TABLE. 
This shows how the Mountain Clematis can 
be used for house decoration in town. It 
lasts a good time if some part of the woody 


stem is gathered with it, as in this case. It 
is so free and hardy, and common in many 
gardens, that there can be no difficulty about 


this. 

Flowering plants in rooms.— Where there 
s no accommodation for giving' 


plants a change to a greenhouse for a time it 
is sometimes a difficult matter to keep flower¬ 
ing plants in good condition. In such cases it 
is well to bear in mind that plants in a sunny 
window require shading occasionally from 
window hot sun, and that it is important that ventila¬ 
tion of the room should be attended 
to. Further than this, after plants 
have been brought into a room for a 
while, they appear to lose some of 
their vitality, and it is then when a 
stimulant will do much for them. 
Home of the fertilisers at present on 
the market are exceedingly useful for 
window plants. I have 6een Fuchsias 
that gave promise of much beauty 
drop their buds through the heat 
they had to endure simply because 
the blinds had not been drawn for a 
time when the glare of the 6iin pre¬ 
vailed, and thus the plants became 
prematurely worn out. All window 
plants, however, should, if possible, 
be given the advantage of a shower 
of rain occasionally, and this is more 
important in the case of fine-foliaged 
plants. Daily attention to small 
matters pays in looking after all 
plants, however, that are kept in 
rooms and windows for the summer. 
—Leaiiurst. 


DELICATE - TINTED SWEET 
PEAS FOR TABLE DECORA¬ 
TION. 

Although opinions may differ, it is 
now generally admitted that when 
the question of employing the blos¬ 
soms for table decoration has to be 
considered, the most beautiful effect 
is frequently brought about by using 
one, or at the most, two colours, with 
various shades of those colours. 

There are many beautiful Sweet 
Peas, bui for table decoration under 
certain circumstances wc should 
hardly care to include them in our 
arrangements, preferring those of 
lighter and even more delicate tints, 
the idea being to bring about har¬ 
monious blending of colour rather 
than an arrangement of blosvsoms 
that possess directly opposite tints, 
and when brought into close 
proximity rather neutralise the colour 
scheme aimed at. Then again, cer¬ 
tain colours which are admissible 
during the day are quite out of 
character under artificial light, being 
cold, if not actually dull, whereas 
other tints employed in either cir¬ 
cumstances just give that tinge of 
colour desired. A mixture of colours 
is, therefore, not desirable, as the 
best effect is nearly always brought 
about by confining one’s’ efforts to 
one or two sorts, with various tints 
of that colour. Particularly do we 
see the advantage of this w : hen em¬ 
ploying Sweet Peas of pink, rose, 
and carmine, salmon and orange, or 
mauve and lavender shades. Need¬ 
less to 6av, all Sweet Peas for table 
decoration should be cut with stems 
as long as can be procured. If pos¬ 
sible they should be put up almost 
clear of each other, so as to show' the 
spray of blossoms to the fullest 
advantage. Glasses should be pale 
green, or clear, avoiding highly- 
coloured receptacles. 

The question of taste is also put to 
the test in the matter of adjuncts. 

One may often learn much in this 
direction by attending some good 
exhibition where table decoration 
is made a speciality. I have noted a 
few at the shows I have attended, 
and append particulars of my memo¬ 
randa:—1. Vases of Earl Spencer 
and Stirling Stent, two delightful 
shades of salmon with slender sprays 
of Asparagus plumosue, with a table 
covering of Smilax. 2. Vase of Mrs. 

Andrew Ireland, a twin-tinted flower 
of blush and rose, interspersed with 
fronds of common Asparagus. 3. 
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\a6c of Aster Ohn (lavender) and Gypsophila 
elegans. 4. Vase of Edna Unwin, a lovely 
orange-scarlet with Quaker Grass. In the 
matter of table decoration for the home, one 
may, as I have said, use several tints of the 
same colour with very pleasing effect. In 
pinks, for example, we may use Constance 
Oliver or Mrs. Hardeastle Sykes, with 
Countess Spencer. Marjory Willis, a cerise- 
pink, associates well with the picotee-edged 
Evelyn Hemus. Flowers having a buff or 
cream ground, like Clara Curtis, or Paradise 
Ivory, lend themselves to mingling with 
almost any pink blossoms. I saw an arrange¬ 
ment of Lord Nelson (deep blue), and the old 
lavender Lady Grisel Hamilton, with the 
white flowers of Gypsophila elegans, which 
looked well in daylight, but which would be 
unsuitable under artificial light. A very 
beautiful combination made up of three 
grades of pinks I noticed the other day in 
Helen Lewis, Gladys Unwin, and Mrs. A. 
Watkins, with sprays of Asparagus. 

For deeper-coloured blossoms, such as 
King Edward, Maud Holmes, and John 
Ingman, there does not seem to be anything 
better than Sweet Pea foliage and tendrils. 
A curious yet pleasing arrangement at one 
show I visited was Nubian with maroon 
flowers, salmon blooms of Earl Spencer, and 
dark sprays of fir about the base of the 
vases. 

The simplest and not the least beautiful 
arrangement I saw was a bowl filled with 
pale pink blossoms of Mrs. Hardcastle 
Sykes and trails of Smilax. One of the 
prettiest home arrangements I observed this 
summer was a vase of Enchantress, a creamy- 
white ground, suffused towards the edges 
with a delicate pink. This was only aug¬ 
mented by a few frail field Grasses on a base 
of trailing shoots of Virginia Creeper. It 
was not put up with any idea of “exhibi¬ 
tion,” but the table it adorned looked very 
beautiful. I think this variety needs to be 
better known, as it is a strong grower, pro¬ 
duces its blossoms on long stems, and is one 
of the best for tabic work. 

Unfortunately, too many who decorate a 
table fall into the common error of overdoing 
the floral display, and use far too many 
blossoms. It should always be borne in mind 
that the most effective examples are not those 
where quantity of blossoms predominate, but 
where lightness and grace coupled with 
delicate flowers are to be seen, where dainti¬ 
ness and elegance are the distinctive note, 
and it seems to me that the way to achieve 
this is to use the delicate coloured varieties, 
that seem to give an air of refinement to a 
room, and to be an attraction whether seen 
under artificial light or otherwise. Anything 
like crowding or bunching of the flowers 
together ought to be avoided. 

WOODBASTWICK. 

TABLE DECORATIONS AT THE 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S SHOW. 

A DECORATION arranged on a circular table 
made a pretty display. Here the value of 
Rose Irish Elegance was seen to advantage. 
Fully-opened blossoms with their golden 
stamens, and buds in varying stages of de¬ 
velopment, all richly shaded scarlet on an 
apricot ground, were beautiful, and as the 
sprays were cut with long stems, the foliage, 
buds, and blossoms each contributed to make 
a truly artistic picture. The winner in this 
class used long, trailing growths of the 
bronze-coloured'Selaginella caesio. A pretty 
soft-pink Rose in freely-flowered enrays was 
second, and a yellowish Rose, charmingly 
disposed, made a superb third. A well-con¬ 
tested class was the decoration arranged on 
a table 8 feet by 4 feet. Many ideas were 
forthcoming in this competition, the disposi¬ 
tion of the flowers and the diverse character 
of the varieties being most commendable. 
The first prize was awarded to a decoration 
in which red and crimson flowers were freely 
used, and in conjunction with appropriate 
foliage. Second prize in thi6 same competi¬ 
tion was given to a decoration exclusively 
made up of Irish Elegance, in which mostly 
fully-opened blossoms were used. Hod 
there been the free use of buds of this same 
variety, and had the sprays of blossoms been 


on longer stems the effect would have been 
much better. A few pieces of foliage, deftly 
inserted here and there, would have added 
very considerably to the beauty of the dis¬ 
play and have covered up the silvered 
“ rustic” stands, which were too much in 
evidence. In some exhibits these “rustic” 
stands were used advantageously, but by far 
the prettier decorations were those of clear 
glass or simple silver ware. Generally 
speaking, the decorated tables were hardly 
so good as those of 6ome other years. Rich 
crimson Roses, such as Liberty and Rich¬ 
mond, were effectively used, and when set up 
in a bowl in the centre of the table they 
were most attractive. The bowls, vases, and 
baskets were splendidly done, and quite a 
large variety of Roses was utilised in this 
connection. One of the prettiest bowls in 
the whole series was that made up of Minne¬ 
haha or some such variety. The sprays, cut 
with long stems, were in the pink of condi¬ 
tion, and each spray was arranged so that 
its beauty and ample proportions were seen 
at a glance. In tne classes to which refer¬ 
ence lias just been made, readers may be 
interested to know the names of a few of 
the varieties used. They were: Blush 
Rambler, Hiawatha, Lady Gay, Dorothy 
Perkins, Alberic Barbier, and other equally 
good kinds. In some of the competitions 
small buds were left on, and added foliage 
contributed very materially to an effective 
display. A beautiful Hybrid Tea Rose that 
was seen in many exhibits was Lady Ash- 
town, its lovely pink colour and dainty form 
stamping it as an ideal Rose for the pur¬ 
pose. One of the most attractive single 
Roses in the whole show was American 
Pillar, the blossoms of good size and de¬ 
veloped in beautiful clusters. 

D. B. Crane. 

Statlces. — The spreading panicles of Sea 
Lavenders are now with us. and thoee who desire to 
retain them for winter should bear in mind that 
they should be cut when three-parts open, as if left 
much beyond that period they drop, like many other 
winter flowers, in the process of drying. They 
should be cut and placed in a vase, without- water, 
and allowed to dry off naturally.— Townsman. 


A FINE GREENHOUSE FERN. 

(Polypodium. Mandaianum.) 

This Fern, which was given a first-class cer¬ 
tificate at Holland Park Show, comes to us 
front America. Specimens of it were shown 
by Mr. W. A. Manda, South Orange, New 
York, at the International at Chelsea, but I 
believe it was not placed before the Com¬ 
mittee on that occasion. It, however, at that 
time attracted a good deal of attention as a 
very beautiful Fern, which, from its bold 
habit, high ornamental qualities, and the 
lasting nature of its stout, leathery fronds, 
was likely to prove of considerable value for 
decoration. A garden form, Polypodium 
Mandaianum, suggests to a certain extent 
both P. aureum and the nearly allied P. 
glaucum, though it is widely removed from 
either, and of much more vigorous growth. 
The fronds, which arc of a pleasing shade of 
light green when young, become of a 
markedly glaucous tint as they mature. They 
are in vigorous examples as much as 6 feet in 
length and of corresponding width. The 
pinnae are cut and slashed .in a very marked 
manner, the divisions being in some cases ex¬ 
tended into tail-like appendages. They are 
also more or less undulated. The creeping 
rhizomes, as in P. aureum, also form a 
striking feature, being densely clothed with 
light-coloured hairs. It has up to the pre¬ 
sent proved to be quite barren, but it is 
readily increased by division. The vigorous 
nature of this Fern is well shown by the fact 
that it will grow with equal freedom either 
in pots or on pieces of dead Tree-Fern stem. 
This Fern will succeed perfectly in the tem¬ 
perature of a greenhouse. The same 
exhibitor also showed several forms of 
Nephrolepis exaltata that have originated in 
the United States, and some of which have 
become exceedingly popular there. Those of 
a markedly plumose character, such as are so 
much grown in this country, were not 60 
freely represented as others in which the 
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fronds are less divided. Many of tb«* 
American varieties are of compact habit, acd 
this, with their profusion of fronds, combined 
with their firm texture, should be in their 
favour. _ X. 

THE HARDY FERNERY. 

There is, in my opinion, nothing that adds 
so much to the* interest and beauty of any 
garden as a hardy fernery, and 'in mod 
places, ev£n of circumscribed limits, there is 
room for an adjunct of the kiud. All thu 
is necessary to start, or rather form, one of 
these ferneries on a small scale is a few 
brick burrs, or any material of that kind 
just to make some rugged stages and help to 
hold the earth up in different levels and 
afford moisture to the roots of the Ferns. 

The larger the burrs, or whatever of that 
kind is made use of, the better, the thing 
being to have bold, outstanding pieces and 
to avoid cockney rock work. With massive 
pieces jutting out from the soil and partly 
hidden and adorned bv vegetation, a fine 
effect may be produced, as all plants like 
these boulders of stone or other material, 
for they form a 6ort of pasturage under and 
around in which roots delight to travel and 
feed. If the burrs, or whatever is used, are — 
not of the right colour, or stone-like, they 
may be easily made so by splashing them over 
with liquid cement, which latter, if thought 
too light, may be toned down or darkened 
by adding a very little lamp-black or brow 
umber, mixed well in before using. Sm 
people form their ferneries with tree slumps, 
but these are bad, as after a short time tfiw 
decay and breed fungus at 6uch a rate that 
the plants are over-run by it and throw 
out of health. With the mounds or 
banks or surfaces formed in as irreguliM 
manner as possible, the next thing to be 
carried out is the planting, and this. Ip 
the formation of the fernery, requires »** 
taste in arrangement, or the plants niav b» 
placed in wrong positions and not show off 
to advantage. To look well and be strikbig, 
those of large, bold type should have tbs J 
prominent or most elevated spots, as then ' 
they give character by their general contour Nff] 
and noble outline, but for those that require f y. 
more shelter exception must be made and 
sheltered nooks found, or they may suffer by jEgSj 
wind and exposure. A. Ct 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving filmy Ferns.-Will you kindly infora 
me whether I can, without risk, remove to otter 
quarters some well-established filmy Ferns which iw 
planted out? I intend to arrange for them a band- 
some rockery of sandstone under glass, such as uifss 
Ferns require. They have been planted out four or 
five years, and have grown to & considerable si«- 
Todea. 

[Provided a little attention is bestowed 
upon the plants after their removal, there 
need be very little anxiety in connection with 
this seemingly difficult operation when it & 
carefully done. It should be borne in mma 
that filmy Ferns suffer more from exposure 
to drought (even when only for a short time 
than from any other natural or artificial 
cause. The point of the greatest impon- 
anee is then the condition oi the new 
which should be thoroughly saturated wi. 
moisture before the plant* are put in o i- 
The material to be used should aho 
porous and thoroughly moistened. t* 1 
conditions being carefully observed, the nio 
ing of filmy Ferns becomes as simple »n«i *» 
practicable as the moving of an ? 0 l : 
plants. Whenever possible, it w jes . 
select a dull day when the ^mosphere » 
naturally laden with moisture, and tb 
post being, as previously advised. }. n a ® iK 
condition, the plants may with . 
be brought into it. After the oper » 
slight watering is beneficial, and the V 
require to be kept even * clo*r than 
usual for a short time until the api ^ 
of the fresh roots, when they ma - v , _ re . 
jected to the treatment they receive P 
vious to their transplantation.] 

"The EJngllah Flower Hom* 

Grounds.”—!'^ hdtiton, HU l .' tkrvbL <k ,r 

tioTW oj all the but vu od. Clf, j; 

culture and arrangement, ••The Engb sh 

medium 8oo, 15s .; post free, 15s. found i* 

Flower Garden” may ^ 

2 vole., half vellum, tl*s. net. 0/an 17 punm* 
from the office of GAUWMW UAUStaAT*®. 
street , London, R.C. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, 
WATER CARDENS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

, (Prize Competition.) 

n In order to obtain success in the cultivation 
e of the above three points must be carefully 
d attended to—viz., the proper soil, a cool 
atmosphere, with unchecked growth from the 
r seedling onwards, and no coddling, which 
will certainly bring green-fly. Seed should 
be sown in May or June. If two batches 
are wanted, allow an interval of six weeks 
\ between the sowings. Prepare the seed-pans 
, for sowing by placing a good layer of crocks 
over the bottom, over this some of the 
l rougher material used for potting, and which 
j has been passed through a fine sieve. Then 
fill up with fine soil, well water the whole, 
and stand to drain. After a time sow the 
' seed over the surface of the soil. Gently press 
5 the soil with the hand or the back of a 
• trowel, which will cause the tiny seeds to 
' remain fast in the soil without requiring any 

■ other covering save a sheet of ghass over the 

■ pan. This helps to retain the moisture in the 
soil, doing away wdth using the watering- 
can until the seed has germinated. Stand 
the pan in a shaded part of the greenhouse 
or frame, take care that the soil does not 
become dry, and, if necessary, sprinkle the 
surface with a very fine rose on the watering- 
can. The soil for these plants should con¬ 
sist of the following:—For seed sowing: 
One part well rotted turfy loam, two parts 
leaf-soil, and one part of coarse silver sand. 
For subsequent grow th, add one part of well- 
rotted manure, and, if the loam is very stiff 
or heavy, add a little more leaf-soil. This 
compost will be suitable for the plants in all 
stages of their growth, with the addition of 
some approved fertiliser for their final pot¬ 
ting. As soon as the seedlings appear in the 
pan remove the glass covering, and when 
they have made two pairs of leaves trans¬ 
plant them 2 inches apart into other pans or 
boxes, in preference to small pots, as they 
are less liable to become dry in boxes than 
if placed in tiny pots. Give them a good 
watering and shade from hot sunshine. 

As the plants advance in growth they 
should be potted into large 60’s or 54 pots, 
placing sufficient crocks in the bottom of 
each pot and over this some of the coarser 
soil, in order to secure ample drainage. In 
potting do not make the soil so firm as is. 
required for most plants. Stand the newly- 

{ >otted plants on an ash floor in a frame 
laving a north aspect, water, and keep close 
for a Tew r days, afterwards giving air in mild 
weather. Sprinkle lightly overhead often 
during their growing season. Repot into 
36’s as soon as the roots reach the sides of 
the smaller pots, and again into larger sizes 
when necessary, if very large plants are re¬ 
quired. During frosty weather close the 
frames and cover well with mats, etc., giving 
air on all occasions when the weaiher- is 
mild. The best placje for the plants during 
winter is on the staging close to the glass 
in. a greenhouse, where sufficient heat may be 
given to exclude frost, or they may be safely 
wintered in a deep pit on the south or west 
side of the greenhouse, during severe weather, 
covering them well with extra mats, etc. 
Only give water when necessary. During 
March and April the earliest-sown plants will 
begin to show their flowers, which should be 
supported by neat sticks, as the heads of 
bloom are very massive and apt to break 
down, tying the spikes in an outward direc¬ 
tion from the centre of the plants. An 
occasional watering with weak liquid-manure 
water will greatly improve the quality of the 
blooms, and they must be shaded from hot 
sun, when they will be found to remain in 
good condition much longer. The only 
troublesome pest to Calceolarias is green-flv, 
and this may be got rid of by fumigating with 
any anproved insecticide. By attention to 
the above cultural details, especially with 
regard to keeping the plants cool during all 
stages of their growth, very little trouble 
will be found with green-fly. * W. S. 

Wilton, Birmingham. 


No. 2.—Terrace wall at Chevcney , 


elected the price is naturally higher. In all i more across. It thrives best when j 
the circumstances, as you appear to have but a moist but well drained loam, a 
little experience in the matter, your better once established will quickly spread, 
plan would be to engage someone to superin- | Convolvulus mauritanicus. — 
t*nd the work. You give us no idea of the na t^ely this cannot be termed hard] 
f| ze of the rock garden you have in mind, j n wa rm, sheltered gardens. In the 
and we can hardly advise you advantageously dim ate of the south and south-w^este 
^ to facing a stock of plants. Alyesums, jj e6 jt will frequently pass t'hr< 
.'Ethionemas, Aubrietias, Achilleas, Cam- j ordinary winter unharmed. Uni 
P&nulas, Mossv Saxifrages, the dwarfer niaioritv of the various members 


Begonia Colden Shower.— Of late years a 
race of tuberous-rooted Begonias of a more 
or lees drooping habi;ti|<j>f ; growth- ha£ beep 
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popular for growing in suspended baskets, 
as in this way their distinctive features are 
seen to great advantage. One of the finest 
of all is Golden Shower, which was shown at 
the Horticultural Hall on June 18th by 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Twerton 
Hill Nursery, Bath. It is of a free-branching 
habit of growth, with large, moderately 
double flowers of a delightful shade of colour, 
which the raisers compare to that of a well- 
coloured W. A. ltichardson Rose, a very 
appropriate description. A second variety of 
the same habit, Eunice, with, semi-double 
pink flowers, is also particularly attractive. 
Some of the older kinds of this section that 
have been noted from time to time are also 
very pretty, chief among them being Alice 
Manning (yellow), Carminia (carmine-red), 
Fleur de Chryeantheme (salmon - pink), 
Gladys (dark red), Lena (rosy crimson), Mrs. 
Bilkey (salmon - orange), and Starfish (a 
curious flower of a rosy-crimson colour). 
From their beauty, distinct character, and 
usefulness in the greenhouse the Begonias of 
this section have undoubtedly a great future 
before them.—X. 

GROWING BALSAMS. 

I will be greatly obliged by some information as to 
the cultivation of Balsams as greenhouse plants. I 
have some in small pots, but they are not making 
progress, though they look Quite healthy — -M'ae me- 

WELL. 

[To grow Balsams well a very light glass 
structure of some kind is necessary, and to 
give the best results this should bo a spnn- 
roofed structure—either house or pit will do 
—with very wide panes, light rafters, low, 
so that the plants will be close to the glass, 
and provided with a few hot-water pipes. 
Balsams cannot be grown well in a dark, 
heavy, or lofty house ; full and free light, 
with’plenty of air and a little warmth, are 
essential to their healthy growth. 

Seed should not be sown before the middle 
of March at the earliest, and as Balsams are 
usually not wanted before the month of 
August, and fine plants can be produced in 
three months from the time of 6o\ving, or 
even less, April or the early part of May even 
js not at all too late. Sow the seed in pots 
or boxes, nearly half full of drainage, using 
a light, rich mixture of about equal par.s 
of yellow loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with 
rougher material below. Moisten the soil 
well, having pressed l't clown firmly, then 
surface with a little dry soil, on this scatter 
the seeds thinly, just cover with fine soil, 
and place a sheet of glass over the pot or 
box. ' A temperature of 60 degs. or 65 degs. 
is quite sufficient to induce the seed to ger¬ 
minate, and the plants will thus be much 
stronger than if raised in a greater degree of 
heat. When the young plants appear they 
must be placed within 3 inches or 4 inches 
of the glass. Admit a little air for some 
hours daily, and maintain a fairly moist 
atmosphere* by frequently using the syringe 
in the house or pit. When the young plants 
have formed the first pair of rough or proper 
leaves, lift them carefully and pot off singly 
into 3-inch pots ; give good drainage, use a 
light, rich mixture of leaf-mould, loam, and 
sand, and bury the stems in potting as deeply 
as possible, or nearly up to the seed-leaves. 
Water them well, and keep close in a tem¬ 
perature of about 60 degs. for a few days 
subsequently, shading from the sun. From 
this stage onward, until the plants come 
into flower, it is absolutely necessary that 
they should be kept as near to the glass avS 
possible, in full and free light, and air .should 
be admitted daily, more or less according to 
the weather. If kept too close. Balsams be¬ 
come drawn and weak, yet the lights should 
be closed during all cold or stormy periods. 
As soon as the roots begin to coil round the 
sides of these small pots, give a shift into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, and keep close for a 
few days as before. 

Soil. —For this shift use a compost of two 
parts rich yellow loam and one each of de¬ 
cayed manure and leaf-soil. Make the soil 
fairly firm, and again bury the stems a little 
deeper, so as to bring the junction of the 
first pair of branches down to the level of 
the soil, or as nearly so as possible. Keep 
the plants growing on freely in a genial and 
even, warmth of 60 degs. to 65 degs., or 
thereabouts—more only weakens the plants— 


also by frequent syringings overhead. The 
syringe may be used over a batch of Balsams 
ten or a dozen times on a bright day, with 
the greatest advantage. Strengthen the 
growth by free admission of air both by day 
and night in genial weather; water abun¬ 
dantly at the roots, and if the plants are to 
bloom in these pots some good liquid-manure 
must be given twice or three times a week as 
soon as they are full of roots. Give this 
weak at first, and gradually increase the 
strength. If large planls are wanted, shift | 
into 7-inch, 8-inch, or 9-inch pots directly 
the last are filled. Balsams should never bo 
pinched or stopped in any way, merely tie 
the branches into shape if needed. Abund¬ 
ance of light and air and liberal feeding are 
the great secrets of success. 

Balsams may be grown to a considerable 
degree of perfection in a cold-frame by care¬ 
fully husbanding the heat of the sun^ shut¬ 
ting up in goocl time, and throwing a mat 
over the frame on very cold nights. In all 
other respects proceed exactly as directed 
above ; in this case, however, seed should not 
be sown before quite the end of April, or 
.some time in May. In windows Balsams are 
frequently very well grown. In this case 
the plants must be well fed with water and 
liquid-manure, freely ventilated, and kept 
always as near the light as possible.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Hydrangea failing.—I ihall be much obliged if 
you can tell me the cause of my Hydrangeas turning 
yellow. Some leaves are almcst white, have brown 
spots on them, and look most unhealthy. The plants 
formed flower-buds in the early season, but these 
buds do net come on. and I think the plants will die. 
The pots have been standing out-of-doorg for several 
weeks. 1 tried feeding them with an artificial 
manure, with no good result. They have had plenty 
of water. One stands in the shade, and the other iii 
the sun, hut nothing seems to make any difference 
to them.— Mrs. Clarkson. 

[We cannot even suggest the cause of your 
Hydrangeas behaving in the wny they have 
done, as they are of a most accommodating 
nature, and not affected by a slight check. 
There is evidently a marked error in culti¬ 
vation somewhere ; perhaps they have been 
kept too wet or the do see of the artificial 
manure too strong. If you could get a prac¬ 
tical man to inspect the plants and their sur¬ 
roundings the doubt might be cleared up.] 

A pleasing exhibit of Fuchsias.—F. 
Bennell, page 425, does not give the Fuchsia 
more than its due share of praise as a plant 
for the amateur’s greenhouse. Just at the 
time this w as published a very pretty exhibit I 
of Fuchsias was made at Holland Park, and, 
>what is more, it was generally admired. 
This group had as a background large pyra¬ 
midal-shaped plants of such varieties as Bril¬ 
liant and Charming, dark; with Mrs. Bright, 
light. In front was an undulating bank of 
neat, bushy plants, consisting of a number 
of distinct varieties. The flatness was re¬ 
lieved by neat standards of some good 
kinds, among them being Mrs. Marshall, 
Lady Heytesbury, Conspicua, and Scarcity, 
the whole finished off with a margin of 
some of the coloured-leaved kinds. Quite 
a large number of different varieties was 
shown, and of them the best single with 
white corolla was Conspicua, and The best 
double of the same colour Ballet Girl. The 
hardy kinds, too, are very pretty when grown 
in pots. Those continental hybrids showing 
more or less the influence of Fuchsia ful- 
gens, F. corymbiflora, and F. triphylla, are 
far more satisfactory when grown under glass 
than if placed outside during the summer. 
The old Fuchsia Sunray is still the best of 
the tricolor-leaved varieties.—X. 

Freesias.—The failure to grow Freesias success¬ 
fully may frequently be traced to the bulbs being 
planted at the wrong time of the year. How many 
ever think about planting bulbs much before the 
middle of October? Those who have grown the 
sweetly-scented Freesias, however, know quite well 
that if they would have the blossoms early in the 
year they must procure the bulbs in August, and 
have the main potting over by the middle of Sep 
tember. The present opportunity should, therefore, 
be taken to get the bulbs required, and pot these ic 
a compost of leaf-mould, .loam, and sharp silver 
sand, getting the pots into cold-frames under ashes, 
where they must remain until towards the end of 
October or November, or longer if frost can be kept 

nntT i J re / Sia " are *> Vagrant that a few 

Pjjlj found in every greenhouse, but 

they cannot be forced until root action has well 
advanced,- and this, of course, is only possible when 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STAKING AND TYING BORDER 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For the reason that the plants were put 
out in their flowering quarters rather later 
than is desirable, this work has been de¬ 
ferred. Now, however, there must be no 
further delay. In some gardens I have seen 
plants that are partially lying over on their 
sides, to their serious detriment. A timely 
staking of these affords them much-needtd 
support at a critical period. A large number 
of early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums 
may do without staking for some time, but 
the period inevitably arrives when this must 
bo done, securely tying the plants to the 
stakes. The stakes — Bamboo-canes or 
Hazel—should be sharpened to a point, and 
•stuck into the ground an inch or two awar 
.from the base of the main 6tem of the plant 
ito avoid damage to the roots. The plans- 
must be made quite secure to the stakes, and 
to do this effectually make a tie an inch or 
two from the ground and another tie imme- - 
diately below the break. The “break" « 
that part of a Chrysanthemum plant whew 
a bud appears in the apex of the growth, | 
causing a number of fresh shoots to develop, 
which m a large measure ensures the making 
of a bushy plant. For a considerable lime 
these two <ties will suffice, and contribute 
very materially to their well-being. Later 
on the branching lateral growths will alta n 
such a length as to necessitate further atten¬ 
tion in regard to tying. Make a rule all 
through the growing period—and growth ii 
somewhat rapid during late July, throughout 
August, and early September—to secure the 
growths at a point where the wood is nicely 
ripened. Ripening takes place very rapullv 
at this season, and is easily discernibleowin? 
to the deeper colouring of the stems and 
their harder character. Secure the growths 
where they are fairly hard, as a tie mad* 
where the growth is unripened may, with a 
little pressure from the wind, lead to loss 
and trouble. Observe this rule as to tyinj 
all through the season. To make a thoroughly 
secure tie for these and other outdoor plant', 
stout raffia should be used. First tie the 
raffia round the 6take, and then bring witlin 
a loop-like tie the shoot it is desired to 
bring under control. I mention a “loop- f 
like” tie because it is a mistake to te up u 
the shoots close to the stakes. The tie i* 
made in order to lessen the strain on th) 
growth and to keep it under control, at ih* 
same time affording the ample growths every 
opportunity of developing a bushy plan; of 
even and pleasing contour. Readers who 
are prepared to take this trouble with their 
outdoor Chrysanthemums will be well repaid 
when the flowering period comes round. 

Should very dry weather continue, the 
plants will derive considerable benefit from 
a thorough watering, and a weekly hoe n? 
between the plants is highly beneficial. N< >1 
only are weeds kept under in this wav. hut 
grow th of the best kind is promoted. Pl»u { ' 
treated in this way respond with very liberal 
growth in a little while. A week or two 
since, in a very warm situation, where plants 
of early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemum 
bad been planted rather late, the quarters 
were hoed over several times at short inter¬ 
vals. The soil in which they were planM 
was very poor, and little progress was noted 
for a time. Burnt garden rubbish, sawn 
soil, and well-rotted horse-manure were hoed 
into the surface soil and a good water.M 
given. Subsequently the quarters were we^ 
mulched with horse-droppings prepared1 as 
for a Mushroom-bed. There was twtnins 
disagreeable in this surface dressing, a* 
had mixed with the horse-droppings burn 
garden refuse and sand. At the time of * r “‘ 
ing there is a wonderful change in the ap^ 
pearance of the plants. Thev are grow n, 
away vigorously and making most promi> ^ 
specimens, and there is little doubt that w 
impetus given to the plants by this tMG 
mulching amply justified the measures tak- 
Any reader whose plants are not roakin?; ’ 
progress that be may desire should certami. 
treat them in the way herein laid down- 

E. G. 
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tfa treed are grown on the bush system, anti 
*re planted 12 feet apart each way, the 
ground being cultivated between them, and 
tor the greater part planted with bulbs or 
some other low-growing crop. The trees are 
1 ■bout twelve years old, therefore just at 
heir best, and as they have been well looked 
tier from the time" of planting are now 
•wring their allotted spaces. The whole of 
e trees are a picture of health, and were 


came to some rows of Cornish Gilliflowef, 
usually considered a shy bearer. I he 
branches were loaded to such an extent that 
they represented ropes of Onions. 

The trees, as before pointed out, have been 
well cared for, are of good shape, clean, and 
in the best of health, therefore are most in¬ 
structive as showing cultural skill of the 
highest order. B ram ley’s Seedling, Newton 
Wonder, Annie Elizabeth, and other strong- 


trees are a picture of health, and were Wonder, ah . ’ heavilv cropped 

|hMbat d<« s one good to see. Beauty ' respond to ttw/restrmted 

3ath is the favourite early kind, and the i as these ao , . f better adapted for 
s are carrying a full crop. The trees of j treatment, tl y & allowed to ramble 
bnville were loaded to such an extent standards, whe 7 - Quarter of 

thinning had been resorted to very at will. My friend showed me a quarter of 
r- The fruit looked well, and the owner (fie. French Calville, but ,*ith m this 
oe he should soon commence gathering variety had pr?'’ -P few trees’of such 

nket. He is very partial to this variety condemned. Th"«^« a £jllnSS« Potto’ 
'fly use. The quarters of Warner’s varieties as Welhngton, A1 li.igton^ Potto | 
Jubilee. The Queen, and Lord Suffield I Seedling, and e . ,• i jj j n some 

"*n, the trees being loaded with fruit, introduction. ^ he 

sr? ir^ssss’jx! s? I ssnJiun," &S s. 
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| earlier planting is done in July the better 
next season’s crop will be. Requiring many 
young plants, I, for many years, always 
planted specially for summer production. 
Each plant at the flowering period was de¬ 
nuded of its flower-opikes to assist the 
runners, and should a plant here or there 
j fail to show flower-spikes it was not allowed 
to make runners. Even in a large area 
planted with Strawberries, the average of 
absence of flower-spikes, or what are termed 
blind plants, is very smalL where the plants 
| are given good culture. Runners even from 
I old fruiting plants, which I do not advise, 
are much earlier this season, and this should 
I facilitate earlier planting. Another im¬ 
portant point often overlooked is the value 
of young beds over old ones. It is a great 
mistake to keep beds too long, as much finer 
and earlier fruit is obtained from young 
plants. I fear even now beds are left much 
too long to be profitable. This brings me to 
another important point in culture. Tno land 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON APPLES. 

BpbakiXO generally, the Apple is one of our 
most important fruits, both commercially and 
lor private use, therefore every effort should 
be made to produce samples of the finest 
quality. Though in all seasons there may 
not be a full crop, there are to be found 
orchards, “wherethe trees have received due 
attention,” that produce their full quota even 
in unfavourable seasons. I was looking over 
a large orchard the other day containing a 
selection of some of the most useful kinds. 
There were several trees of each variety, so 
that & good quantity of fruit of each sort 
grown could be gathered. The grower had 
not put all his eg|?s into one basket. Being 
a «ound, practical business man, he knew 
from experience that it was not wise to do j 
so, m all varieties do not grow alike, each 
having its own peculiarities. The whole of 


Never before have I seen such a regular crop 
of Cox’s Orange. When fully grown there 
will be tons of this one variety alone. Every 
tree was carrying its full complement, and 
though there were 6ome scores of trees of 
this one variety the fruit had all been 
thinned. It is useless to put this fine Apple 
on the market as some growers do, with 
neither size nor colour in it. If the fruit is 
to realise the best prices the finest samples 
must be produced. Some would say it was 
a waste of time to go over some hundreds of 
trees, but those who have done so will tell 
you different. It is far better to have a 
dozen bushels of good fruit than a hundred 
that have to be disposed of at cider prices. 

The growler told me that, were he confined 
to one variety, Lane’s Prince Albert would 
be the one he would choose. Here, as usual, 
the trees were loaded, and thinning was in 
operation. Adjoining these were quarters 
of Worcester Pearmain, and here, again, 
there was a splendid lot of fruit. We next 


college, but has gained his experience 
through practice. It would do the superin¬ 
tendents of some of these institutions good 
to visit this place. They might take prac¬ 
tical lessons, which would be not only an ad¬ 
vantage to themselves, but to the students 
under them. They would here learn some¬ 
thing of the sound business principles of a 
well-conducted place. It is one thing to 
teach and another to put into practice that 
which is taught, and unless the two are com¬ 
bined it is seldom that satisfactory progress 
is made. Many, no doubt, go through a 
course of training, but are little the wiser in 
the end. It is such that fail, and no wonder, 
ns they are not sufficiently observant to com¬ 
prehend why certain things are necessary to 
succeed. H. C. P. 

PLANTING NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS. 
This season is favourable for this work, as 
the genial rains in June will have made the 
ground moist and in good condition. The 
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Ho. j\—Herbaceous border at Cheveney. [See page 4S3.) 
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on which what one may term impoverished 
Strawberries are grown is sick, and would 
well repay deep digging or trenching and 
growing another ana quite diverse crop. 

Often in old garden 6oils wireworm is one 
of the worst pests the Strawberry has to con¬ 
tend with, and with old beds, or even beds 
that have given a good crop, such land should 
be Well dressed with fresh lime and soot, and 
not cropped with Strawberries for some time 
—indeed, it is always best to give a change 
of quarters, this not only benefiting the 
Strawberry but other things that follow. 
Land that was in Grass, and this turned in, 
is one of the worst for Strawberries, as here 
the wireworm has a secure hiding place, and 
will cause much havoc if measures are not 
taken to get rid of the pest. Indeed, with 
every precaution, it is not safe to plant on 
such land. I have had a previous root crop 
of Potatoes, and even then the following year 
Strawberries have been sadly troubled with 
wireworm. It is well to dress the soil with 
gas-lime, allowing it to lie a week or two on 
the surface, then ploughing or digging 
it in, and not planting till spring. 
Previous to planting thoroughly harrow or 
fork the surface in dry weather several times 
before planting. It will repay, also, to get 
a change of plants occasionally to get re¬ 
newed vigour. M. F. 

INJURY TO PEAR-TREE LEAVES. 

I enclose some shoots of espalier Pear-trees, and 
should be glad to know what kills the shoots and 
scalds the leaves. 1 cannot find any insect on the 
shoots. I should also like to know of a remedy.— 
K. E. M. 

[A rather bad attack of a fungoid disease, 
called “Pear-leaf blight,” is the cause of the 
leaves on the Pear shoots being in such a 
burnt and dried-up condition. The actual 
origin of the disease has not, so far as we 
can ascertain, been discovered. It was a 
good deal in evidence last year, but it is 
gratifying to note that trees then treated for 
it are immune this season. The chief points 
to bear in mind with regard to its eradica¬ 
tion are to see that the trees and the ground 
beneath them is kept scrupulously clean. To 
this end winter spraying should have strict 
attention, as this destroys Lichen, Moss, and 
any fungus spores hibernating thereon, also 
insects and their eggs, etc. In addition, the 
trees, as a further precautionary measure, 
should be sprayed again before they come 
into flower, and on two or three occasions, 
or as often as may be necessary afterwards. 
With regard to soil treatment, clear away 
all weeds, litter, and prunings so soon as 
pruning is completed, and burn it. Then 
spray the trees, and immediately afterwards 
give the surface of the soil a good dressing 
of a soil fumigant, of which several are adver¬ 
tised in our columns, and lightly dig it in. 
These soil fumigants are calculated to kill 
all fungoid germs contained in the soil, as 
well as noxious insects, hence the reason for 
their employment being advocated. Give 
tlie same care in respect to keeping the soil 
dear of weeds or anything likely to harbour 
the germs or spores of the fungus, through¬ 
out the growing season also. The wash best 
suited to your needs for winter application 
is that called the Woburn wash, which, when 
mixed according to directions, will contain 
sulphate of iron in addition to caustic soda, 
etc. The iron sulphate is particularly neces¬ 
sary for coping with the fungus. For spray¬ 
ing just before and after the trees have 
flowered and set their fruit, employ Bor¬ 
deaux mixture at half the strength it is usu¬ 
ally recommended, until the foliage becomes 
hardened. Both of these preparations you 
can obtain in a form ready for mixing—with 
regard to which instructions will be sup- 
plied—from any dealer in garden sundries.] 

• - EARLY PEARS. 

Beurre Giffard, in a re- 
to the query as to whether 
ly Pears are worth a wall, 
time when other delicious 
of Peaches, Nectarines, 
ay nothing of Grapes, is 
majority of cases," Beurre 
he same time, it has to be 
at once, and unless there 
>y far the greater part is 
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spoiled. There is no reason why an occa¬ 
sional bush or pyramid should not find a 
place among other orchard trees, but I 
should hardly plant them among good varie¬ 
ties on a wall, especially in cordon form. 
The two earliest, Doyenne d’Ete and Citron 
des Cannes, are best if double grafted, 
which under such conditions comes very 
much larger, especially the latter. Neither 
is often seen on walls in the south, but a 
few of both Beurrd GifTard and Beurrd 
d’Amanlis are occasionally seen. Both are 
of free, kindly habit, and good croppers, and 
not quite so ephemeral in character as the 
earliest. The old Jargonelle remains a very 
good early Pear, indeed I should be in¬ 
clined to plant it in preference to Citron des 
Cannes or Doyenne d’Ete. It is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to plant both Clapp’s Favourite and 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, as they are of very 
nearly the 6ame season. I like Clapp’s 
Favourite bes-t as a cordon, but there is 
little difference in their cropping in bush or 
pyramid form. An early Pear seldom met 
with—indeed, one might go into a score of 
gardens without coming into contact with it 
—is Gregoire Bordillon, one of the many 
good sorts introduced from France. I have 
only seen it twice in many years’ experience 
of fruit growing, but on both occasions it 
was doing remarkably well, and evidently 
much appreciated. I should recommend 
planters to put in one or two trees with 
Clapp’s and Williams’ with a view to ascer¬ 
tain which of the three they prefer. Older 
early sorts, like Green Chisel and Windsor, 
are not often found, except in old gardens, 
where, especially in the case of the latter, 
fine standard trees are occasionally seen. It 
is a pleasantly-flavoured,’ juicy Iruit when 
just at its best. There are few older Pears, 
as it has been grown and occasionally men¬ 
tioned l*/ fruit-growers for close on 300 years. 

Hardwick. E. B. S. 

MELONS FAILING. 

(Reply to H. B. Lineham.) 

To give full directions rc the cultivation of 
Melons in frames would require more space 
than is possible in replying to a query. Then 
you leave us quite in the dark as to your 
cultural treatment of the plants, 60 that the 
advice we give, in addition to being brief r 
can only be of a general nature. To begin 
with, the young plants, after they have made 
from seven to eight good leaves, should be 
stopped to induce them to break and push 
outside growths. When the latter have made 
the same number of leaves pinch their points 
out. The result of this is that other growths 
will be produced on which both male and 
female blossoms will appear. To secure a 
good crop of Melons it is essential to have as 
many female blooms open ns possible 
together, 60 that they can all be fertilised at 
one time, or on the same day. Therefore, 
when from four to eight female blooms open 
at once, pinch the shoots at two leaves beyond 
them, and fertilise them by taking off as 
many male blooms as are required, and after 
stripping off the petals place them on the 
stigmas of the female blooms. This-should 
be done in the middle of the day, when the 
air is dry and the sun shining brightly. As 
an aid to setting, the plants should be kept 
rather on the dry 6ide for the time being. If 
a sufficient number of female blooms does 
not open together, the operation of fertilising 
must perforce be spread over a period of 
three or four days. When enough fruits have 
been secured to form a crop, afford the roots 
a top-dressing of good fibrous loam enriched 
with a little bone-meal, and with a small 
quantity of lime rubble or old plaster added. 
Place this round about the mound of soil in 
which the plants are growing, but not over it, 
make it quite firm, and then give all a good 
soaking of tepid water. If properly set the 
fruits : will start swelling away at once. A 
good crop consists of from four to six fruits. 
As soon ns they are the size of a hen’s egg 
elevate them on slates or tiles placed on in¬ 
verted flower pots. From then until the 
fruits attain maturity keep all growths, 
usually styled laterals, pinched to one leaf, 
so ,that the energies of the plants shall be 
| concentrated on the production of fruit 
alone. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rlbston Pippin Apple-tree unhealthy.-l en- 

close leaves of Ribston Pippin Apple. I will be glad 
to hear what is wrong with the tree and what ought 
to be done to it. It grows on south wall, is about 
forty years old, strong, and vigorous, but very little 
fruit, and leaves much curled. It was carefully 
treated with new soil and manure lust autumn - 
Lady Allison. 

[The leaves on the Apple-tree shoots sub¬ 
mitted have been damaged (a) by the cater- 

E illar of the winter moth (Cheimatobia 

rumata), and (b) by a fungus called “Brown 
rot” (Sclerotinia fmetigena). The remedy 
for combating the latter will also serve for 
using in connection with the eradication of 
the former. As a further precautionary 
measure give the tree a good spraying of 
Bordeaux mixture just before it comes into 
flower, again when the fruit has 6et, and 
occasionally afterwards, just as may be 
deemed necessary. As the tree ia infested 
with fungus, Woburn wash will be the bed; 
preparation you can employ for cleansing it 
of this in the depth of winter. Both this and 
tlie Bordeaux mixture you can obtain in 
small quantities, if so desired, from any hor¬ 
ticultural sundriesman. See also reply to 
“ K. E. M.,” in this issue, on this and other 
points in connection with the best means to 
adopt when dealing with this and kindred 
fungoid pests. With regard to the tree not 
fruiting, the feeding of the roots with new 
soil and manure renders the possibility of its 
doing so still more remote. Such treatment 
would be correct if the tree fruited yearly, 
but, as it is, it only aggravates the evil by- 
inducing the tree* to make still more 
luxuriant and unfruitful growth. A 
judicious root-pruning is what the tree is 
really in need of, and this you may have 
carried out at the end of October next. 
When refilling the trench, which has to be 
opened out to enable this operation to be 
properly performed, add a good quantity of 
fibrous loam to the soil, which w ill encourage 
the formation of fibrous roots. With an 
abundance of the latter present, fruit-bud* 
will then be produced in quantity all over 
tlie tree.] 

Valuable new fruits.— Although*it may be 
claimed, and iu6tly, that in the case of some 
fruits, notably Grapes and Pine Apples, 
nothing has been sent out during the past 
three or four decades to supersede or equal 
for general purposes Grapes like Black Ham¬ 
burgh and Muscat of Alexandria, or Ripley 
Queen and Smooth Cayenne Pines, matters are 
very different so far as Nectarines, Peaches, 
and Plums are concerned. Here the effort* 
of our leading fruit growers have given w 
very valuable new varieties, alike serviceable 
for the inside, open air, or pots, which, by 
their earliness, free cropping, and excellent 
qualities, have contributed 60 much to the 
largely-increased cultivation of these fruits. 
Peregrine and Kestrel in Peaches, and Earlv 
Rivers’ in Nectarines, are examples. Kestrel 
will doubtless take the place of the early 
Peaches of American introduction, which are 
notoriously bad setters, and Early Rivers, by 
its earliness, will oust the hitherto popular 
Lord Napier. Growers are very enthusias¬ 
tic, and rightly so, over these new sorts. 
Nothing startlingly new in Plum6 has been 
introduced so lately as these Peaches ann 
Nectarines, but within comparatively recent 
-- - • valuable 


years Messrs. Rivers have given us 


sorts like Early Rivers' and Early Trans¬ 
parent, Czar, and Monarch, that have in a 
great measure superseded varieties of earner 
date.—E. B S. 

The early Peach-house.— As soon as the 
Peaches are gathered get the hose or el J8‘ 
to work, and clear out red-spider, if “ 
is anv, on the foliage, and the chances 
there may be a few*. The borders are pro 
ably dry, and water with something i 
will be beneficial, and one need not use 
pensive manures. Lime and soot are n • 
pensive, and a tubful of soot-wa^er, c 0 f 
with lime, half a pint or so m each POio 
water, will have an effect upon neI . j n 
crop, and it will be beneficial if a PP ^ 
the syringing water if there are ‘ ; ni , 
on the plants. There will be no bud- PJ*^ 
next spring if the roots f re ^ 

able and the foliage cleaned and etr g 
with free ventilation. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. I \ €ars together was for the 6ake of fertilisa- 

I tion. Doyenne du. Cornice is not a self- 

- I fertiliser, and fails to fruit well unless it is 

COLONEL BOUTON’S GARDEN AT j P laD ^ d in conjunction with a good fertilis- 
CHEVENEY, HUNTON, KENT. j Tntraily lhe ^ auty of lllfl6e gar(lens owes 
There are so many beautiful pictures in this much to bold grouping. The style of garden- 
garden that no selection can give any j ing here is the antithesis of spotty garden- 
adequate idea of the rare beauty of the I ing. Noble shrubs and plants are put 
thole. together in splendid groups, and the effect 

A picturesque Jacobean timbered house does not leave any room for argument as to 
(see illustration No. 1, below) sets the key- the rightness of this way. 
note of expectation high. The picture in- Sydney Spalding. 

die ales that the immediate environment of 

the building has been planted with loving SWEET PEAS FOR HOME DECORA- 
care. The terrace wall, which runs along TTON AND FYLJIRTTIOY 

from the house on the right hand side of the 11UiN A:sD 151X1111,11ION - 

picture, is a series of interesting and beauti- (Pbize Competition.) 

ful plants, prominent amongst which in the This article having been w ritten at the end 
immediate foreground is a bold mass of Rose of March, I will start with things as they are 
Una. now, and continue the round of operations 

Further along (as seen in figure 2, p. 479) for the year. At the present time I have a 
Vitis Coiguetim flourishes exuberantly, tbe frame full of pots of healthy-looking plants, 
leaves being unusually large even for this ! mast of them nearly a foot high (autumn 


water, alternating with weak soot-water, 
pure water, and guano-water, will provide 
what is necessary. I give 1£ gallons to 
2 gallons per clump, say, twice a week. Keep 
the flowers well picked off. Birds will, per¬ 
haps, be found the worst enemy, and pieces 
of bright tin hung so that they rattle may be 
effective. 

In October I commence work for the fol¬ 
lowing season. Seeds are obtained from a 
reliable seedsman and sown in pots, which 
are placed in a frame and kept close for 
about ten days, afterwards giving air when¬ 
ever favourable. Trenching of the ground is 
then proceeded with, and this deep digging 
is a most important factor in Sweet Pea 
growing. The top spit is carefully laid on 
one side by itself, the ground below that 
being dug to a depth of 2 feet, and a pood 
amount of manure well incorporated with it, 
also a dusting of bone-meal. The top spit 
remains where placed (to get the frost in) 


No. I.—Chevcney, Hunton, nr. Maidstone , Kent, the residence of Col. Dor ton, from terrace , showing Rose Una in foreground. 


. 1D€ > ajl( l the autumn picture of rich colour 
** €n hancing. The house has a beautiful 
of* a 6raa ^ fake, cunningly devised so 
nat the eye cannot detect the limits thereof, 
ne planting round this water is unusually 
and the picture is equally beautiful in 
winter as in summer—a rare feature, but 
0f} e that should be the aim of every gardener. 

Une of the prettiest effects we remember to 
Th^ 18 s ^ own illustration No. 3. 
uis is the garden one must suppose Shakes- 
iin It wears so old-world an 
ir that it is a shock to see people in modern 
jttstnme walking in it. The grouping here 
s that easy, graceful, self-sown look which 
j so appealing bo the eye that loves the free 
of Nature. 

A fine pergola of Pears (as shown in illu6- 
P- 485 ) gives a most pleasing 
ect both in the time of blossom and of 
j 1 i n 8\ ^ 1€ side is planted Doyenne 
Lomice, and on the right Conference, 
o onel Borton—-than whom there is, per- 
!T’ n ° belter authority on fruit-growing— 
m od us the object of planting these two 


sown), being hardened off prior to being 
planted out. I am growing most of my Sweet 
Peas in clumps this year, this system possess¬ 
ing several advantages over the row method. 
They are not so formal-looking, can be 
reached all round easier, for purposes of 
watering, shading, etc., while the colour 
arrangement can be made more effective. The 
trenching has been completed some time now, 
and I am sprinkling a little superphosphate 
and pricking it in at each station. Early in 
April I hope to plant out in the following 
manner :—I first prepare a compost of sifted 
loam, leaf-mould, and a dash of bone-meal. 
With a long-handled trowel I make a deep 
hole to take the whole length of root—an im¬ 
portant matter—filling up and gently press¬ 
ing round the root the prepared compost. 
When the fifth or sixth plant (as the case 
may be) has been put in round the clump—all 
being 9 inches to 12 inches apart—I put a 
twiggy stick to each and attach with bass, 
afferw^ards protecting with black cotton to 
prevent depredations bv birds. A little later 
the larger sticks can be placed in position. 


until March. When the top spit is returned 
I add a (lusting of bone-meal and soot. 
When the Peas are about 4 inches high small 
twiggy sticks are placed in the pots to keep 
them upright. If the flowers are required 
for home decoration only they may be planted 
out closer, say 6 inches apart, and much 
feeding is not necessary. 

Should the autumn sowing be incon¬ 
venient, the seeds may be planted early in 
February in pots, or during March in the 
open. I usually plant a few extra in the 
spring. The great advantage of autumn 
sovying is that stronger plants are obtained, 
which are better able to withstand a hot and 
otherwise trying season. 

Sweet Peas should never be packed for 
transit when wet, and they should always be 
given at least an hour’s drink prior to be ini? 
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laid down should bring success to the culti¬ 
vator, but I think, generally speaking, this 
success will be proportionate to the amount 
of enthusiasm the cultivator has. In other 
words, she or he who loves Sweet Peas will 
grow them best. Hence the chief object of 
these remarks is to stimulate interest in a 
form of recreation which I venture to say 
will be found to have a refining and elevating 
influence upon all who grow Sweet Peas. 

B. W. Lewis. 

30, Wei/bridge-road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 


TIIE PERMANENT PLANTING OF 
FLOWERBEDS. 

A recent note on an association of Statice 
and Japanese, Anemones leads to the sugges¬ 
tion that a similar style of planting might 
reasonably be adopted on a much more ex¬ 
tensive 6cate. There are many beds of small, 
medium, and large 6ize on lawns which, if 
planted with perennials in variety, would 
ive a fine display and obviate the bi-yearly 
Lling with spring and summer bedding 
plants. I noted above “ permanent plant¬ 
ing,” but this naturally does not imply that 
things once planted should be allowed to re¬ 
main for years without any further care. 
Lifting, replanting, and rearranging will 
occasionally be necessary, but the result, 
taken as a whole, will be to minimise labour, 
at the same time, I venture to think, afford¬ 
ing greater satisfaction to the owner of the 
garden. This will apply more particularly 
to a flower garden that consists mainly of 
beds on turf, and there is little space for 
flower borders. One or two such beds may 
well be devoted to Antirrhinums, which give 
a long sustained display and arc very showy. 
They may be had in varying heights from 
1 foot to 5 feet. Plants may be raised from 
seed, the best forms selected and propagated 
from cuttings—that is, if separate shades of 
colour in chimps are required. The latter 
remarks apply also to Pentstemons, cer¬ 
tainly among the most beautiful of hardy 
flowers. Varieties do not differ greatly in 
height, but the habit of the plants relieves 
the beds from any appearance of formality. 
Absolutely in the front rank of hardy plants 
are. the herbaceous Lobelias. There is 
nothing like them either in flower or foliage. 
Plant in sufficiently large clumps to show 
them off to the best advantage, and fill in 
intervening spaces with a dwarf Pink. If 
the soil is naturally wet and cold it should be 
lightened with leaf-mould anckeand and an 
inch or two of rough crocks placed in the 
hole before planting. An inch of coal-ashes 
should be placed over the crowns after the 
autumn clearance. A dwarf white Tufted 
Pansy, like Seagull, may be substituted for 
the Pinks if the latter are not available. 

There are many fairly tall hardy things to 
which Tufted Pansies in variety will act ns a 
carpet—the Lobelias and Pentstemons above 
noted, Geum Mrs. Bradshaw', and some of 
the Verbascums. No garden is complete 
without one or two beds of border Carna¬ 
tions. Select hardy, free-growing sorts in 
different shades, as scarlet, heliotrope, buff, 
and white. Very beautiful arrangements can 
be made with a well-considered planting of 
Campanulas, the soft shades of blue, and 
the purity of the white flowers coming as a 
relief from the brilliance of other things. In 
this latter there is nothing to compare with 
the Phloxes. The early and late-flowering 
sections should be grouped together to ensure 
a long display. Bastard trench the ground 
before planting, adding a fair amount of 
cow-manure mulch and water, or rather 
water, mulch, and water again if the weather 
is hot and dry. The tall Starworts are 
hardly suitable for beds on lawns, but those 
of dsvarfer habit may be planted. The newer 
varieties of Amellus, like Beauts Parfait, 
Framfieldi, and Ultramarine, and of cordi- 
folius like Edwin Beckett, Diana, and Ideal, 
make charming beds. It may also be noted 
that although the largely represented 
families supply by far the greater amount of 
material for this kind of planting, there Are 
others not so well known, or at any rate not 
so largely used, that are very effective. In- 
pa rvillea Delay ay i and I. grandiflora, for in¬ 


stance, make a fine and unique display, and 
so does the better-known Yucca filamento6a. 
Again, it must be remembered in these days, 
when the demand for cut flowers is so great 
and ever increasing, that most of the plants 
under consideration furnish a plentiful 
supply of the same, whereas the majority of 
bedding plants are practically useless for 
such a purpose. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


COARSE GROWING PANSIES. 
Years ago it used to be the custom to ex¬ 
hibit the Tufted Pansies in stiff, formal-lcok- 
ing sprays. Each spray was represented by 
six, nine, or a dozen blooms, and when asso¬ 
ciated with a sprig or two of foliage the 
effect was, in some measure, satisfactory. 
The large blooms of good form invariably 
found favour with the judges, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the names of varieties in the lead- 
i ing exhibits were duly noted by would-be 
growers, with the object of acquiring plants 
another season. All too frequently plants 
were purchased in consequence of the attrac- 
| tive setting up of the large blooms in spray6, 
and gre«vt have been the annoyance and dis¬ 
appointment of growers when they have 
found the plants to be useless for garden 
decoration. For many years I endeavoured 
to show that the exhibiting of varieties that 
were only useful for competition was wrong, 
as 60 many of the public who visited the 
shows were misled. Fortunately, this 
method of exhibiting in sprays of wired 
blooms has largely fallen into disuse, and for 
this all true lovers of these invaluable hardy 
flowers should be thankful. Now at most ol 
the leading shows the blooms are arranged 
in small pans of moistened silver sand, and, 
with a few pieces of foliage inserted here 
and there between the blooms, the effect is 
j distinctly pretty and more natural. Such an 
arrangement, of the blossoms seldom fails to 
give a good idea of what the Tufted Pansies 
look like as growing, and this surely should 
be the aim of those who exhibit these flowers, 
j The large flowers of the northern florists are 
inv'ariably deve!oj>ed on plants with an over- 
[ vigorous, coarse, or ungainly habit, and such 
plants are of little value for the garden. 
The better Tufted Pansies are extremely 
free-flowering, and the blossoms are produced 
on plants possessing a compact or spreading 
habit of growth. They flower continuously 
for several months—usually from late March 
till October—and withstand the trying clima¬ 
tic conditions of the British Isles. I have 
just received a letter from an enthusiastic 
amateur gardener, and for the benefit of 
readers of Gardening Illvstrated I quo.e 
from his remarks therein. He says : “ I am 
coming round to your admiration of the 
Violetta. I want to know of a good primrose 
one, with lots of green in its flower, a pro¬ 
fuse bloomer, with a creeping habit. Is 
there such an one? Then I want a pale- 
lilac one with a silver centre. I cannot 
stand the coarse folia go of many of our 
Violas, and that of the Scotch ones !” If the 
Tufted Pansy is to grow in popular esteem 
it is quite evident that attention must be 
more largely devoted to it as a garden flower, 
and less consideration be given to it as a 
subject for competition in sprays. Raisers 
should give more thought to habit, freedom, 
and continuity of flowering of new sorts, and 
[ good, distinct tones of colour are of para¬ 
mount importance. D. B. Crane. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Chatx’s Mullein.— Now that Mulleins are 
in favour amateurs should pay a little regard 
to the claims of Verba-scum Chaixi, a lall- 
growing one, and a really hardy perennial 
with handsome spikes of yellow- flowers. I 
have one or two of the big biennial Mulleins, 
such as Verbascum olympicum. but I should 
not now like to be without V. Chaixi. At the 
back of a border it is very fine. One fault it 
has, and this is that it needs staking. 

IifE biennial Mulleins. —I want to know 
whether I should transplant the seedlings or 
let them alone where they come up, and I 
should also like to know whether they should 
have a light or a very rich soil. So far ns my 
knowledge goes I am in favour of allowing 
the young plants to remain where they come 


up, thinning them out if there are two or 
three together, as 1 think that they then grow 
on without a check and make much finer 
plants. These big Mulleins sow themselves 
rather too freely for a small garden, but one 
can usually leave a few plants in places whew 
they are not in the way, and these will give 
one pleasure for a long time in summer and 
autumn. I think the best thing to do is to 
buy a packet of 6ceds, sowing a .portion in 
the open where the plants are wanted, and 
putting a few in pots in case those outdoore 
do not germinate. 

Pjeonies.— My herbaceous Pmonies have 
been late this season. Where there is plenty 
of room I always think that Peeonies should 
be planted away from where the Roees are 
grown, as the colours of 6ome of the Paeonies 
do not seem to me to harmonise with those ol 
the Roses, and, besides, the huge blooms take 
away from the effect of gome of the R<m 
My Poeonies are mostly good ones, and I have 
been talking them over with a cultivator who 
has taken a special pride in his, and who 
grows them in separate beds. He says that 
in this way he can give them better treatment 
than in a mixed border, as they resent re¬ 
moval, and this is sometimes necessary when 
a border becomes congested or the soil worn 
out. He says that when in beds these 
Pteonies can be thoroughly manured, and in 
spring given occasional doses of weak liquid 
manure, which they like, whereas in a mixed 
border their w-ants cannot be so well sup¬ 
plied. 

The Panther Lily.—T his is not flowering 
so well as usual with me this year, and I am 
wondering whether the dryness of la6t year, 
or that of a portion of this spring, had to do 
with this. It was impossible to water every¬ 
thing last summer as the drought was 60 pro¬ 
longed and the water so scarce. I aru in¬ 
clined to think that the dryness of last 
summer was responsible ior the paucity of 
bloom. In some of the plants among the few 
I have there is a big proportion with only one 
flower on a stem. I admire this Lily, which is 
satisfactory in most ways, 60 that I should 
like a little information on the point. 

Ranunculus Lingua major. -A friend of 
mine, who has a nice pond fringed with 
moisture-loving plants, and with Water 
Lilies in the rest of {he pond, gave me a little 
plant of the big variety of Ranunculus 
Lingua, which, on his advice, as I had no 
other accommodation, I planted in some rich 
soil at the bottom of an old zinc bucket. 1 
put abut 6 inches of soil in it and kept the 
bucket, which is sunk in the ground with the 
edges hidden bv Sedum 6toloniferum, web 
filled with water, and there Ranunculus 
Lingua major spreads and sends up its long 
spikes of golden flowers, bigger than those 
of the common form. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


WATERING IN DRY WEATHER- 
The prolonged dry weather has brought the 
watering-pot into frequent use, but I foe 
sure that in some cases its use does more 
harm than good; this is especially the case 
in poor soils. Where the soil P°° r , 
plants suffer more from drought than those 
growing in deep and rich staple, mo ^ e< * 
peciallyjhose of a succulent nature. I 
fore maintain that very little good is don 
to vegetable crops by repeated 
when they are growing in a staple that 
destitute of plant food. As I have just » > 
such subjects are suffering as much from 
want of nutriment, other than moisture, 
they arc from the want of that element, 
that it is not rational to expect that repeat 
doses of ordinary clear w-atcr sUsa . 
them in vigorous health; but add to 
water some quickly dissolved fertiliser, wh 
ordinary farmyard liquid manure 
had, and both food and moisture 
senied to the plants in a manner winch ) 
can quicklv take up and assimilate. ana . 
the cultivator will be pursuing a course 
which he may hope to reap some re • 
These remarks, it will be ti nderstood, PP . 
to growing crops, and not to any P J , . 
tree recently planted.. Having recommended 
the use of some fertilising awnmlant, 
it is desirable to give repeated 6U PP. • 
water, let me describe my own pr 80 * 1 
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this matter. Supposing I have a Vine bor- thrown into an unnatural state of excitement good but not too heavy a loam, Lilium 

der, or a Peach-tree, or a row of Peas, which by the application of stimulants. In such croceum is just at home, and under such con- 

requires watering: the first half of the quan- case sufficient clear water to keep the roots ditions it will become thoroughly estab- 

tity to be given is done with clear water right without duly exciting them is no doubt lished. Many fine clumps may be met with 

only; to the remaining half I add a half- the right course to pursue, because we have even in the London area, where very few 
ounce of guano to each gallon of w r ater. My arrived at that season of the year when many J Lilies can be looked upon as permanent, 
reason for not using guano in ail that is plants have finished their growth and are j The warm, reddish-orange colour of its 
given is to prevent wore of that stimulant quietly going to rest. Yet under the trying blossoms is more effective than the terra¬ 
being given than what would be safe for the conditions of heat and an absence of rain, cotta-reds of some of the forms of the nearly 
welfare of the plants. To growing crops in the roots may want moisture and nothing allied Lilium davuricum or umbellatum. 
very poor soil the same quantity of guano more. I. Though Lilium croceum is such a common 

given twice a week would not be too much. Lily, in purchasing dormant bulbs they 

In regard to plants of any kind already GOOD BORDER LILIES. should be obtained from a reliable source, as 

established, where the land is in a fairly rich Several of the Lilies belonging to the up- seedling forms of Lilium umbellatum are 
condition, copious supplies of water will be right-flowered section do well in the open sometimes substituted for it. 
beneficial. There may be* exceptions, but in border without any special preparations as Lilium davuricum, referred to above, is, 
the kitchen garden such crops as Peas, I regards soil. One of the best is * in the case of the original species from 
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Ao. 4.—Pear pergola at Cheveney. 


On the right , Pear Conference is planted ; and on the left, Pear Doyenne du Comice. 
(See page 4S3.) 


rench Beans, Vegetable Marrows, Celery, 
auhflo ft€rs ^ etc., will be benefited by it, 
a amongst fruit-trees, Peaches and Nee- 
nnes will be grateful for a plentiful supply 
HmJ* i " 1 ° 19t,ure in dry weather from tnis 
thaV° end September. If we turn to 
ifa ® ower garden we shall find that many of 
of ccu P ants w iH require plentiful supplies 
and , nono sooner show the good 
and w Dahlias, German Asters, 

W 5?, U >’ hoc k 8 - Many herbaceous plants, 
o, ’ r ffl m r e watering at the roots, for 
it iq „!? alr J; ad y muc h distressed. Whether 
anv L-^I 1Sab ? us ® Bt iniulating liquids of 
thi « j * in tbese cases depends entirely on 
hat S dltl ?° ° f the P. lants - Any plant*that 
mc ., f , lts ^ ru ib or flowers would in 

ITl benefit * d ^ it, but any sub- 
hich has passed that stage may be 
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Lilium croceum, a nativ<? of the south of 
Europe. It lias, however, been grown in this ' 
country from time immemorial, and shares 
with the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) and 
the Scarlet Turk’s Cap (L. chalcedonicum) 
the honour of maintaining the chief Lily dis¬ 
play in many a cottage garden. Known 
popularly as the Orange Lily, L. croceum 
flowers usually at somewhere about the time 
of the Orange celebrations in the Sister Isle, 
and for this reason it is usually regarded as a 
badge of the order. Judging by its behaviour 1 
in this country it is probable that the bulk of 
the flowers will be over before the required 
time. This early season of blooming is, 
during the present year, shared by nearly all 
flowering subjects, owing, doubtless, to the 
abnormal summer and autumn of 1911. In a 


Siberia, decidedly uncommon. There is, 
however, a great number of garden forms’ 
6ome of which may be hybrids between this 
Lily and L. croceum. They are frequently 
classed in catalogues under the heading of L. 
umbellatum, and are, when dormant, sold at 
a very cheap rate. These, in which the 
flowers are usually of some shade of brownish 
red, or terra-cotta-red, are, in the case o 
some varieties, very bright and telling wlie 
first expanded, but they soon change coloui 
The varieties known as fulgidum and erectui 
are among the best of the cheaper forme, 
new one was, however, given an award i 
merit at the recent International Show 
Chelsea. It possesses the merit of being qui 
distinct, as the flowers are .jin colour cle 
yellow, with a eligtt reddish siiffusio'n just 
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the ba6« of the petals. The inside of the 
flower is freely dotted with crimson. In 
habit, leafage, and manner in which the 
flowers are borne, it is a typical davuricum. 
The manner in which the flowers are borne 
varies in L. croceum and L. davuricum, for 
whereas in the latter they are disposed in a 
compact head or cluster, they arc in the case 
of L. croceum arranged more in a deltoid 
fashion. Another of these upright-flowering 
Lilies is 

Lilium elegans, or Thunbergianum, as it 
is often called. This is altogether a smaller 
grower than either of the preceding, though 
in this respect the different varieties show a 
good deal of variation. What is more, thi6 
Lily is remarkably prolific in varieties, and 
among them the colour ranges from pale 
yellow to deep crimson. In all its forms, L. 
elegans prefere a good open loam to a peaty 
soil, but it is altogether less vigorous than 
either of the two species previously men¬ 
tioned. Quite small bulbs of Lilium elegans 
will often flower well. Other good border 
Lilies, apart from the members of the above- 
named group, are 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), 
which, quite a feature in some gardens, is a 
lamentable failure in others. There 6eenis to 
be no golden rule for the successful culture 
of this Lily, though frequently the less care 
bestowed upon it the better it will thrive. 
Two or three items connected with its cul¬ 
ture are, however, worthy of consideration. 
In the find, place, if the bulbs are doing well, 
do not, if possible, disturb them. Next, 
where it is absolutely necessary to transplant 
them, or to form a new plantation, this 
should be done by the first half of August, 
as the roots are then in a condition to push 
at once into the new soil, whereas, if left a 
month or more later, many of the new roots 
will be sacrificed, as if the bulbs have up to 
then been kept dry they will have greatly 
deteriorated. A good deep loam just suits 
this Lily, and on no account should any 
manure be mixed with the soil. Exactly the 
same conditions w ill suit the 

Scarlet Turk’s Cap (L. chalcedonicum), 
whose brightly-coloured, prettily-reflexed 
blossoms are, as a rule, not borne till the end 
of July. The petals are thick and wax-like, 
and remain fresh for a considerable time. 

Other loam lovers are the stately L. tes- 
taceum or excelsum, whose nankeen-tinted 
flowers are so distinct from those of any of 
the others ; L. Szovitzianum, which, though 
it will scarcely flower the first season after 
planting, continues, as a rule, to improve 
year by vear, and the Tiger Lily (L. tig- 
rinum). Of this last very large bulbs of the 
variety Fortunei are sent here from Japan 
every year. They, as a rule, flower grandly 
the first season after planting, but generally 
require two or three years to recover there¬ 
from. The Japanese-grown bulbs of Lilium 
longiflorum also flower well the first year in 
the open border, but are not 60 reliable 
afterwards. Much the same may lie said of 
L. spcciosum, except that in some districts 
tlie flowers are too late in expanding to do 
themselves justice. 

Other border Lilies that may be grown 
without peat are Lilium Martagon, >L. 
pyrenaicum (Yellow Martagon), the earliest 
of all the Lilies to flower in the open ground, 
but the blossoms have an evil smell ; L. 
poraponium, with bright-red blossoms; and 
the Japanese L. Hansoni, a very reliable 
Lily under different conditions. X. 

NOTES AND BE PLIES. 

Thvme dying.—I am sending, by the same post 
that takes this letter, some Thyme, and should be 
very much obliged if you could give me any in¬ 
formation as to the cause of its dying off in the 
way it is. It was planted in its present position— 
a verv sunny one—Inst year. It forms an edging to 
a border in front of the house, about 35 yards long, 
and is going off all along. The soil is an ordinary 
fair loam, and in the same soil other kinds of Thyme 
are doin*: verv well and showing no sign of disease. 
It ha* just finished blooming, and the bloom was very 
good.—H. R. Y. 

[The wholesale failure to which you refer 
appear* to be due to a fungoid attack unlese 
weed killer has been used in close proximity, 
or there i« any other probable local cause. 
We mention this seeing the eteme are quite 
dead, and appear to have been so 60me little 


time. In all probability the plants may 
break from below ground. If on further in¬ 
vestigation we discover anything likely to 
have caused the mischief we will refer to the 
matter again.] 

Moving Delphiniums. —I have a number of 
Delphiniums that require moving, and some of which 
need to be parted. What is the earliest date at 
which this can be done, and should any special pre¬ 
cautions be taken about parting the plants?—W. 8., 
Rugby. 

[You are thinking of doing important work 
at a quite wrong period of the year, March, 
when the young shoots are appearing, being 
much the b€6t time for dividing and re¬ 
planting these things. You can do nothing 
with safety before the early part of Septem¬ 
ber, and at that time the plants would be 
mnking, no more roots, and thus thrown on 
their own resources for months. The propa¬ 
gation of the plants by division requires 
special care, and if you have never under¬ 
taken such work you will probably ex¬ 
perience difficulty and loss. Cutting straight 
through the root 6tock w ith a knife is fraught 
with great danger, and spade division is far 
worse. When a plant is lifted wash away all 
the soil from its roots, and then you will see 
better how to go to work. If possible wrench 
the clumps asunder by the hand. Failing 
this insert back to back into the root stock, 
a little below the crowns—the plant being 
laid on its side meanwhile—two small hand- 
forks, and gently wrench them outwardly 
and, of course, in opposite directions. 
Repeat the operation if necessary. Occa¬ 
sionally big old clumps come to pieces 
readily, though not always so.] 

Moving German Irises.— Is it necessary to 
defer the moving of German Iris till the autumn, 
or may it be done now? I presume a sunny posi¬ 
tion is the best and that deep planting is to be 
avoided.—W. 8., Rugby. 

[The German or Flag Irises are so long- 
suffering that they may be moved at almost 
any time without appearing to suffer much. 
The best time of the whole year, however, 
judged by subsequent results is in March or 
April, just prior to the forming of the new 
root fibres and rhizomes, upon the proper 
development of which a good flowering next 
year depends. To move the plants now 
would check that development, and the 
flowering would probably be sacrificed next 
year as the penalty of ill-considered work. 
Far better leave the planting till the end of 
August, when the clumps could be freely 
divided, the old or back sections of the 
rhizomes discarded, retaining only those of 
the current season's growth, and replanting in 
well-prepared soil. Save in the densest 
shade, these Irises are not particular as to 
position, and the rhizomes should be kept 
practically lovel with the soil. We have 
seen certain species of Irises planted in July 
when the flowering was past, and have seen 
their leaves prostrate on the soil for days. 
This is wrong, and the doers of such things 
are among the first to inquire why their 
Irises do not flower well.] 

Lychnis flos-Jovla.— This is not nearly so 
frequently 6een as many years ago. Possibly 
the inclination to magenta shown by the 
flowers of some of the plants is against it, but 
the blooms of some plants have none of this, 
and are, in fact, nearer rose than the 
magenta-purple, which is the usual hue 
ascribed to thi6 Lychnis. It is an easy plant 
to grow in a dry soil, and when a good 
coloured form is secured looks pleasing with 
itsshaggy, white foliage and* its heads of rose 
or purple blocflbe. It has a resemblance to 
its ally, L. coronaria, but is a better plant in 
every way. Seeds are obtainable, and may 
be sown in the same way as those of other 
hardy perennials. L. flcs-Jovis sometimes 
suffers in wet winters, and a dry, airy place 
should be chosen for it.—S. A. 

Mulching In the flower garden.— The 

majority of plants, whether tender or hardy, 
are all the better for mulching, especially 
in seasons like that of 1911, and this can go 
on in the case of tender things as soon after 
planting as possible, and with hardy subjects 
any time while they are yet in the bud stage, 
as the flowering season‘may be early, mid- 
season, or late. Pyrethrums, Lobelias, and 
I liloxes are instances of perennials that in 
their respective seasons are specially bene¬ 
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fited. Tufted Pansies, Begonias, and 
Fuchsias are among tlie things that benefit 
greatly by an early and careful mulching. 
They revel in cool, moist surroundings, and 
when growth is well on the way appreciate 
the food supplied through water on the 
manure. It is extremely difficult today to 
get a plentiful supply of stable manure for 
mulching, and where this is not available the 
well-known Hop manure is the best substi¬ 
tute. Placed carefully and evenly over the 
surface of the beds, and followed, failing 
rain, by a thorough soaking of water, there 
will be little danger of the ground drying 
out even if a very hot spell follows the plant¬ 
ing.—E. B. S. 

DIanthus graniticus.— This is a pleasing, 
though not showy, Dianthus, which might 
find a place in gardens where the alpine 
Pinks are in favour. Some may possibly 
consider that it is no better than our native 
Maiden Pink (Dianthus deltoides), but it is 
distinct enough in its way to merit a space 
on the rockery or in the border. Some tell 
us that the flowers are like those of D. dd- 
toides, but brighter in colour, but this is & 
little misleading, as some of the forms of the 
Maiden Pink are at least as deep in colour 
as any variety of D. graniticus, which varies 
but little. It is, however, not so rounded in 
the blooms, and the growth is dwarfer and 
the plant in general more diffuse. It ap¬ 
pears to have escaped the notice of the 
authors of several recent books on alpine 
flowers, but is not deserving of neglect. It 
is, the “ Kew Hand List” tells us, a native of 
France. The name of graniticus would sug¬ 
gest a preference for granite soil, but it 
thrives quite well with almost any stone on 
the rockery, and I saw a nice plant of it in 
a border of common soil the other day. 
Seeds are procurable, and it is listed by 
some of our nurserymen.—S. Abnott. 

Sweet Peas: Some good old sorts.— 
Without wishing to belittle iu any way Sweet 
Peas of recent introduction, 6ome of which 
are far in advance of any that have preceded 
them, the most infatuated follower of the 
novelties must, I think, admit that some 
few of those we now regard as old have 
never really been much improved upon, and 
that they continue to hold their own for 
general decorative work, and are beloved 
amongst that vast number of gardeners whose 
object is not the show board, but the growing 
of blossoms for the home. I speak as a 
grower of them for many years past, and re¬ 
member how first one and then another 
variety that came out was said to be better 
than some of the old forms, but, notwith¬ 
standing this, a few of the old ones are with 
us to-day, and are perhaps as much thought 
of by the general grower. I remember Frank 
Dolby and Lady Gri6el Hamilton, both 
beautiful lavenders, and both still in com¬ 
merce. The bright rich blue Lord Nelson 
and the rich orange Helen Lewis are itill 
grown by many, whilst Mrs. Hardcarile 
Sykes, with delicate pink blossoms, is yet to 
be seen. Neither John logman, with its 
striking carmine colour, nor the marble-blue 
Helen Pierce, can be considered of recent in¬ 
troduction, but we meet with thein very 
often, and the same may be said of ^ €nu8 ‘ 
Many of these, by reason of their all-round 
useful qualities, are hard to beat.— Towns¬ 
man. 

Patrinia gibbosa.-Among the PatTinhu whijj 
arc but little known—and there nre w f c * ] 0 
met with in gardens-is P. gibbons, winch ea.■ 
hardly call a choice plant-, yet which P[°vm 
for the rock garden in July and August « » * 
when alpines in flower are none t-oo plentiiui. j - 
species, which comes from Japan, Is about a i 
high, with rather trailing habit, nnd ft iVin - a ' 
heads of small, yellow flowers. The leaves ^ 
curiously blistered in appearance, whence, I suppo- • 
the specific name of gibbosa. I received this P 
a good many years ago from the late Max Leicnt , 
and it has proved perfectly hardy with me ra 
rock garden. It will also live well in a border, D 
it looks better on rockwork, and seems to 1«* 
dryish place.—8. Arnott. 

The black Snake-root (Cimicifuca 
A plant about which I am not specially ent 
but which is still rather striking, is C. TtgNV* 
About 6 feet in haight, the rigid spikes cf IC **vL* 
raceme* are not without beauty; but the w 
offensive odour of the flowers is against it* P°P 
iarity. Allied to the Acta-s. or Bsnebernes, U 
quires simitar treatment, and If given a damp. n 
portion of the garden will render a good sccouni 
itself without any special attention.-K. Bright. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

LEUCOTHOE CATESB^EI. 

Tfl! accompanying illustration of this plant 
giies a good idea of its free-flowering char¬ 
acter, although it fails to do justice to a 
well-grown bush, A native of the Southern 
United States, it is frequently met with from 
Southern Carolina to Florida. Mature 
bushes grow from 2 feet to 3 feet high, with 
a wide spread, the long, slender branches 
being semi-pendent in character. The 
loaves are evergreen, and from the bud at 
the base of each one a raceme of white, urn- | 


meda angustnta being two which are some¬ 
times used. In places where Rhododendrons 
succeed, L. Catesbaei may be expected to 
thrive, and it is a plant that is well worth 
inclusion in any 6hrub collection where it 
does not already exist. D. 


NOTES AND IIEPL1ES. 

Climbers and shrubs for wall.—I should be 
grateful if you will give me a list of suitable climbers 
amt flowering shrul*> to plant against a rubble wall 
with il am-stone coping. 8 feet high and 52 feet Jong. 
I he wall faces due north, and is rather exposed to 
the cast. In front of the shrubs and climbers I 
propose to plant, to replace the present Ivy, is a 
wide herbaceous border, at its best in July to Sep- 


mental rather than otherwise. In add tion 
to the one named, American Pillar, Hia¬ 
watha, and Jersey Beauty may all be tried, 
j Clematises would be too rampant for the 
position, though such as Jackmani and Viti- 
cella rubra might be given a place. We do 
not quite see the wisdom of planting shrubs 
in front of the climber-clad wall, particu¬ 
larly as you desire as much colour as pos¬ 
sible. Hollyhocks would be well worth plant¬ 
ing, and Red Hot Poker (Kniphofias) would 
also give colour. Phloxes, Larkspurs, and 
Irises might be added, though what would 
be most suitable xvould depend not a little 
on the width of the border, and, of course, 
on the cultivation meted out to the plants. 
You do not say which of the Lilies and 
Gladioli do not succeed, and many should do 
so in such a position in well cultivated soil.] 


VEGETABLES. 
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I tember. Tlie soil is a medium loam, more inclined 
to lightness than heaviness. Michaelmas Daisies. 
Dahlias, Sunflowers, Brooms, Pusonies do well in it, 
but Lilies. Gladioli are not so successful. There is 
I very little full sun from the west, as the sun gets 
behind a hill early in the afternoon, except in the 
height of summer. Would Conrad Meyer Rose and 
Clematis montana be of any use? I want as much 
colour as possible. — U. G. B. H. 

[Against the wall we should be much in¬ 
clined, despite the due north aspect, to try 
Ceanothus azureus, C. Veitchianus, C. Gloire 
de Versailles, adding Lupinus arboreus, 
which, if trained, would he most attractive. 
The Rose would probably only succeed for a 
time, if at all, and any Roses you may , 
choose to try should be regarded as experi- ' 


NOTE ON VEGETABLES. 

Lettuces in summer. —It is an easy matter 
to have good Lettuces in late spring and 
early summer, hut there is frequently a 
scarcity in July and August, and this scarcity 
may extend to the close of the autumn 
months. Young plants, put out in May, and 
which should supply the household during 
the hottest months of the year, will not in¬ 
frequently bolt and become useless on the 
advent of a very hot dry time. After tho 
middle of April I consider it a mistake to 
transplant. It is much easier to sow where 
the plants are to stand, and they will bear 
dry weather much better when they have 
never been disturbed. The check which is 
caused by root-disturbance sets up an in¬ 
clination to bolt later on. The ground for 
Lettuce should be carefully prepared early 
in February. It should he deeply dug and 
laid up rough, so that it is thoroughly 
“ weathered,” as they say in this locality. I 
do not believe in digging in a heavy dress¬ 
ing of rank manure for Lettuce, preferring to 
use short dung that has been turned over 
and well worked with tho fork. Forked in 
after the ground has been broken down, the 
young plants feel the benefit of it as soon as 
they began to grow. Plants raised in tho 
autumn or in boxes in February will be put 
out in March or early in April, hut after 
this time I prefer sowing where they are to 
stay. Iii dry weather the drills are soaked, 
so t-Iiat in a hot time the seeds are sure to 
come up regularly, and one is saved the 
trouble of transplanting. If a sowing is 
made every week up to the middle of July, 
one may be sure of having a supply of crisp 
Lettuces until the middle of November. 

Radishes. — An experienced vegetable- 
grower has said that the man who can ob¬ 
tain a supply of succulent Radishes in July 
and August can grow anything to perfection 
in the way of vegetables. There is always a 
strong tendency on the part of the Radish to 
become soft or woolly, as it is termed, and 
completely lose the crisp, nutty flavour for 
which it is distinguished in its prime. The 
Radish must be eaten young. It must do its 
work quickly, and must, therefore, have rich 
soil and a never-failing supply of moisture 
at the roots. This past month of April has 
been fatal to many of the outdoor Radish 
crops where no water was given. In the 
latter end of the month a retailer told mo 
that one wholesale man had given up stock¬ 
ing Radishes for the present, they being so 
woolly that he could not give any satisfac¬ 
tion to his customers. I have managed to 
keep up my quality, but it lias been laborious, 
the hot sun and drying winds, sometimes 
rough, took out the moisture almost as fast 
as it could be put in. 

Turnips. —Even with the best culture, 
enrlv Turnips are frequently more or less a 
failure. It is the dry heat that spoils them 
just as they are coming on for use. Very 
rich soil will, in some measure, counteract 
the evil, but this is of hut little use without 
moisture. Those little French Turnips that 
come in plentifully from the French gardens 
are well supplied with moisture from tho 
time the young plants come through. The 
’east clieo'k will cause them -to. become 
aooIIjn The earliest crop mliet,'- nafurallv 
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be in a sunny position, warmth, being, of 
course, indispensable, but many choose a 
north border for summer crops, for, like 
Radishes, it is more difficult to ensure the 
necessary amount of succulence when the 
days are at their longest. Byfleet. 

YOUNG CARROTS IN WINTER AND 
SPRING. 

It is an easy matter to provide a winter 
and early spring supply of Carrots by sow¬ 
ing in July or August, if the land has pre¬ 
viously been well worked and got in condi¬ 
tion for the crop. A heavy clay soil is by 
no means an ideal one for Carrots at any 
season, and less so for the winter supply, as 
the roots remain in the soil and are drawn 
for use as required. Soil of this kind it will 
be necessary to improve by adding materials 
to lighten it. This adds to labour consider- | 
ably, but the work once done is well repaid, 
as after the Carrots are cleared off it is in 
excellent condition for future crops. For 
heavy land there are few better aids than 
burnt garden refuse, old mortar rubbish, 
chalk, or old leaf-soil or* sand. Some may 
say that the Carrot is not sufficiently hardy 
to stand the winter, but this is wrong, a% 
though severe frost would split and spoil 
large roots, I have rarely seen small Carrots 
suffer in any way. 

Some persons have a strong objection to 
coarse Carrots at any season, and rightly so. 
The small, sweet, tender roots are much 
more palatable—indeed, more serviceab’e in 
every way for home supplies, and seed sown 
in July in the north or in August in the 
south will give splendid material for several 
months. My first experiment with what may 
be termed autumn Carrots was on taking 
over, at midsummer, a large garden in a 
bad 6tate. After thoroughly cleansing the 
land and using lime and soot freely, seed 
was sown as advised, and the small, tender, 
sweet Carrots were 60 much liked that it be¬ 
came au annual custom to sow at the season 
named. Carrots sown at the time named 
are much sweeter, and there is an absence 
of that hard core that the early spring 
Carrots often have, and which is so much 
disliked. Another point I think should not 
be lost sight of, and that is that to have 
Carrots of this kind for home supplies is 
more profitable, as there is much less waste. 
When sowing allow plenty of room between 
the lines, so that the hoe can be frequently 
used. Do not sow too thickly. 

As regards variety, there is ample choice. 

I do not advise the very small roots, such 
as the Parisian Forcing, but 6uch as Early 
Clem, Early Nantes, or those of a good Short 
Horn type. In a very severe winter I have 
drawn a little soil over or close to the crowns, 
this preventing splitting. The roots pass 
through most winters uninjured. At the 
end of March or early in April the tops com¬ 
mence to make a second growth. It is then 
a good plan to lift and place all the roots 
under a north wall in moist soil. There will 
then be a supply till the spring-sown roots 
come in. W. E. K. 

LATE DWARF PEAS. 

With a genial autumn good Peas, in what 
may be termed a loamy soil, can be had well 
into November. By sowing in July, any of 
the late section, such as Autocrat, Selected 
Gladstone (a very fine late Pea with much- 
curved pods), British Queen, Latest of All, 
Continuity, Michaelmas, and others, there 
w ill be no lack of good dishes till the time 
named. My note concerns the dwarfer sec¬ 
tion for latest supplies. Soils vary so much 
that to sow somewhat late—say, in July—in a 
poor, thin gravel soil would mean complete 
failure if the weather were hot and dry in 
August or early September, so that even 
with the best varieties, tall or dwarf, with¬ 
out suitable soil failures occur. I have 
selected the dwarfer forms at this period for 
sowing, as these can be grown closer 
together. Indeed, in a dry season I have had 
the rows somewhat close together, and grown 
them like field Peas, without staking. This 
may be termed untidy, but grown thus the 
haulm shades the roots, which is most im¬ 
portant with late Peas. A poor, thin, 
gravelly soil is one of the worst for late Peas. 


With such a soil it is necessary to incor¬ 
porate archie supplies of rotten manure, and, 
if possible, some good loamy soil as a surface 
dressing. Often an old Vine border or Melon 
bed can be spared for top-dressing for a late 
supply, and deeper culture can then be given. 
Once a quarter is well prepared in this way 
it can always be reserved for the late Pea 
crop. 

As regards position, I do not advise a slop¬ 
ing south border or a north one, as later on 
the plants will need ample light and sun¬ 
shine. An open, airy site will be the best, 
and do not sow too thickly, as each plant 
must have room to grow and develop. When 
stakes are used and liberal mulchings given 
more room can lx? allowed between the rowns, 
this being an advantage in a wet autumn. 
Some persons object to the dwarf kinds, 
especially those with small pods. Even now 
there is nothing to prevent those who like 
the larger kinds growing them, as I have 
frequently done this, and when 2 feet to 
3 feet high pinched out the points of the 
plants, this causing them' to break lower 
down and make a busbv growth. This also 
induces an early sot. and doubtless a greater, 
yield than some of the dw-arfer kinds. These 
taller kinds do not mature quite so soon as 
the dw’arfer section, and ns at that season of 
the year time is important, the dwarf section 
is excellent. Such kinds as Hundredfold, 
Seedling Marrowfat, Early Dwarf, Excel¬ 
sior, and World’s Record are all good for 
this work. Rentpaver, Little Marvel, Abund¬ 
ance, Sherwood, Daisy (a splendid dwarf, 
with good-sized pods), Dwarf Monarch, 
Majestic, Dwarf Defiance, Triumph, Omega, 
Exonian, Chelsea Gem. Acme, Langley Gem. 
Laxtonian. and the Pilot ar^ others well 
worth including in this list. The above are 
well known for their good cronping and 
qualitv. Most of them are rapid growers 
and of good habit. Most of the above have 
Marrow' qualitv and are not readily in¬ 
fluenced by rapid changes of w-eather. Care 
should be taken that the plants are kept 
growing freely till the flowers are set. 

W. F. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Webb’s Senator Pea In Jamaica.— I think 
the following may interest the readers of 
your most valuable paper, oxpeeially any 
wishing to 6end seed to friends in warmer 
countries. I gave a lady friend who lives in 
Jamaica, and who was staying in England 
last summer, some of Webb’s Senator Pea 
seed for her garden. She took it back with 
her to Jamaica last September, and on the 
22nd of April last wrote me as follows 
“My Peas were quite a success. We had 
several dishes of them, and they were large 
and good. I planted corn between them to 
shade them from the heat of the 6un—my 
own idea—and it turned out very well, and 
everyone says they are the best Green Peas 
they have tasted. W T e usually get them in 
tins, so they were a treat.”—M. A. Bodley, 
Dunscombc, Exeter. 

White Lisbon Onions. —A market-grower 
of these Onions mentioned the other day that 
so unusual had been the demand for them 
that prices had gone up to three or four times 
what, has generally been paid. As it would 
be difficult to find other reasons it seems fair 
to assume that this increase in price must 
have been due to shortage of crop. If that 
were so it may have been accounted for by 
the difficulty growers found in getting 6eed 
to germinate until late in the autumn because 
the soil was so dry. The Lisbon is a hardy 
Onion, but seems to be in use chiefly in the 
spring, when pulled and bunched to* furnish 
flavour. Market men grow no other winter 
Onion as a rule. This one being pulled in 
May and bunched, the ground is soon cleared 
and is ready for a summer crop. The full- 
grown bulbs are white, flat, and broad, and 
are otherwise known as the Leviathan, a fine 
selection from the Lisbon. With cottagers 
and allotment holders the Tripoli and the 
Rocca are most in favour, because those fur¬ 
nish large bulbs for exhibition in the 
summer, although very bad keepers. Many 
of these workers now grow Borne of Ailsa 
Craig also as that gives finer, handsomer 
bulbs, which keep longer.—A. D. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 

MARKET GARDENERS AND COMPEX- 
SATION FOR UNREASONABLE DIS¬ 
TURBANCE. 

Under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1908 a market gardener can 
obtain compensation for what is called un¬ 
reasonable disturbance if he receives notice 
to quit his holding or if his landlord refuses 
to grant a renewal of the lease in a caw 
wdiere he has held under a lease for a term 
of years. In order that the landlord may 
be liable for this payment it must be shown 
that he has given the tenant notice to quit 
without good and sufficient cause and for 
reasons inconsistent with good estate 
management. The tenant must within two 
months of receiving notice to quit (or the 
refusal to grant a renewal of the lease) give 
notice in writing to the landlord of his in¬ 
tention to Claim compensation for unresaou- 
able disturbance, and his actual claim for 
compensation must be delivered within three 
months of the time he quits his holding. 
In cases where a landlord expresses the will¬ 
ingness to grant a renewal of a lease at an 
increased rental, and the tenant refuses to 
pay that increase and elects to leave, it will 
be necessary, in order that he may become 
entitled to compensation for disturbance 
under this section, that he shall prove that 
the increase in the value of the holding, in 
respect of which higher rent i> demanded. 
due to improvements he (the tenant) himself 
has carried out or paid for and in respect of 
which he has received no equivalent from 
the landlord. 

The questions, of course, arise as to who 
is a market gardener and what are the items 
he is entitled to include in his bill of claim- 
For answers to these, we must refer first of 
all to the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act, 1895, which defines a “market garden" 
as being a holding or that part of a holding 
which is cultivated solely or mainly for the 
trade or purposes of market gardening. In 
other words, it really comes to this, that 
when a man takes a holding for market 
gardening purposes he should make it quite 
clear in writing between his landlord and 
himself that that is the purpose for which 
the holding is being taken. Now, there aw 
certain provisions of the Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act, 1908 (which absorbed the earlier 
Acts) of special importance to market 
gardeners. They are entitled to additional 
compensation to that allowable to general 
farmers—that is to say, in respect of plant* 
permanently set out, of the plaining ot 
vegetable crops which continue productive 
for two or more years, and also for the erec¬ 
tion or enlargement of buildings for the pur¬ 
poses of their trade. Another thing has to 
be kept in mind in regard to compensation 
for unreasonable disturbance. The Actsays 
that the compensation a tenant is entitled 
to is to be for the loss or expense directly 
attributable to his quitting the holding 
which he must have incurred through or m 
connection with the sale or removal of tus 
household goods, implements of husbandry, 
produce, and farm stock. It does not say 
to what extent that compensation £ to oe 
payable if that quitting tenant chooses 
move his belongings to a distant part ot tn 
country. This is one of the questions tn 
w r ill have to be determined sooner or 1st 
in the working of the Act. Barrister 

BIRDS. 

Parokeet In bad health (A. G. L)-^ 

you do not 6tate the variety of parokeet, w>r 
tsay upon what the bird is fed, you rather 
handicap our being able to help vou judv. 
The trouble may* be due to the blood no 
being in a good state, or again it may be due 
to parasites. In the former case the feeding 
is at fault, and you would do well to 
more fruit. Y r ou might, too, try the effect o 
three drops of castor oil once a week uni^ 
improvement is noted. The rawness may. 
treated by bathing gently daily, well dryi ? 
with a soft rag, and anointing with * llt ‘ 
carbolised vaseline. If parasites are to 
found, dust the skin under the feather*" 1 ' 1 
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pyrcthrum powder, repeating twice at two 
or three days’ interval. For red-mites the 
cage should be dipped in boiling water at 
midday lor a few seconds, these pests retiring 
to cracks and crevices during daylight.—J. T. 
Bird. _ 


POULTRY. 

SOME HOT WEATHER HINTS. 
Although there are many points of simi¬ 
larity in the management of poultry through¬ 
out all the four seasons, there are a good 
many points of dissimilarity, and much 
better results are likely to be achieved if 
these points are duly noted and receive their 
full share of attention. 

Summer housing.— I do not like the plan 
which some poultry-keepers adopt of allow¬ 
ing their fowls to roost in the open air dur¬ 
ing warm weather. I have often tried the 
plan, but I have never found that it answered 
quite satisfactorily. Colds and other com¬ 
plaints seem to be encouraged, and there is 
always great difficulty in persuading the 
birds to enter a house again when autumn 
arrives. A far better plan is to use an open- 
fronted house, which, while it keeps the birds 
dry, admits a plentiful supply oi fresh air. 
Instead of having the front boarded in the 
ordinary manner it is wire-netted, a canvas 
blind being fixed so that when it is wet it 
ran be lowered, thus keeping the interior 
quite dry. For several years I have used 
houses of this description, not only during 
the summer, but throughout the entire 
twelve months, and I have found that the 
hens living therein are more prolific and 
healthier than those laving in the closed-in 
houses, while a larger percentage of their 
eggs proves fertile, and the chickens hatched 
therefrom are hardier and easier to rear. An 
ordinary house can be improved during warm 
weather by leaving the door wide open all 
day and night, substituting one made of wire- 
netting. 

Summer feeding. —Some foods should be 
avoided during hot weather owing to the 
fact that they contain too generous a pro¬ 
portion of carbohydrates and fat—the two 
elements which generate animal heat. Parti¬ 
cularly is maize an unsuitable food at such a 
time; barley, too, is rather heating for use 
during warm weather. There are only two 
occasions when maize is recommended— 
namely, during the winter months and to 
sitting hens. In both these instances its 
neat-generating powers are valuable. It is 
trne maize is frequently supplied to chickens 
while they are being prepared for market; 
but its use is not recommended, since, 
although it adds weight very quicklv, it pro- 
duees flesh of an inferior quality. The most 
suitable meals for poultry during hot weather 
a , re g r °und oats, and bran ; and 

the best grains are whea.t and oats. An 
excellent ration for adult birds at the pre- 
wnt time consists of two parts middlings. 
2, ne P af t barley-meal, and two parts cooked 
, or steamed clover-chaff. A little 
aer in the season, when the w'eather be- 
como 9 ^ r y hot, ground oats should be cub- 
ituted ln pj aoe c f (j )e .barley and one part 
i nArPi In the afternoon Wheat 

viH i if •” e< l uaI P arts should be pro- 
h- happens, as frequently is the 
thfn , Jl ie b , ipda eat the Wheat and leave 
P* an of feeding a single grain 
? bo . u ^ he adopted. There is no 
V 10 " during the summer months to giv- 
JL 8 8 a cold breakfast, consisting of 

in During cold 

it stanri a P^ an Is 1° success, since 
it* Sr*° F* 118011 that if a bird takes into 
tenSJJS 1 <n ,ant % of cold mash the 

fluced iJl Pe - ° f k 0 ^ ''y 111 he greatly re¬ 
gion of ^ to a6Rlst in the produc- 

are warn?®! ° r flesb - .When th* mornings 
feature h ° W€ T er ’ tbis eduction of tem- 
wise Ro u n an ^J^ntage rather than other- 
q ’ ° n ^ 116 lfc 18 not carri€ <j too far. 

food is etin?2 > J| AN P r Y RE water.— If g-een 
arc auich i d i r , ln f hot woathor th e birds 
T ‘gorou« Th^ S J lke ]^ $° ^ healthy and 
heated whi)* , r , hlood is very liable to become 
Perform thJir °fgane refuse to 
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plentiful during the summer months there is 
no difficulty on this score, and when the 
supply is restricted it generally means that it 
is due to carelessness. Lettuce or Cabbage 
leaves—in fact, any garden produce—answer 
well. Boiled stinging Nettles, chopped up 
and mixed with the morning meal, are bene¬ 
ficial. Pure and fresh water is very im¬ 
portant. Very often one sees fowds drinking 
from dirty or stagnant pools, and then it is 
wondered why they do not thrive particu¬ 
larly well. The reason is pretty evident, I 
think. Always place the water in a shady 
spot, renew’ twice or even thrice a day, and 
keep the vessels spotlessly clean. 

* E. T. B. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
July 16th, 1912. 

It speaks volumes for the popularity of the 
fortnightly meetings of this society that, de¬ 
spite the "tropical heat and the fact that in 
every direction provincial societies are hold¬ 
ing their shows, an excellent exhibition was 
got together on the above-named date. The 
superb collection of Gooseberries and the 
magnificent Queen Pineapples demonstrated 
that the British cultivate)* still holds his own. 
Orchids w r ere in a minority, so far as num¬ 
bers were concerned!, though some important 
exhibits and at least one unique specimen 
was shown. Carnations were plentiful, both 
of the border and tree varieties, the former 
being grandly shown. Conspicuous among 
the hardy flowers was a notable exhibit of 
Eremuri; and there were also excellent col¬ 
lections of Phloxes, despite the heat; and a 
lovely lot, fresh and cool-looking to a degree, 
of the ever-welcome and increasingly popular 
Tufted Pansies. Water gardens, too, were 
very pretty, and shallow pools, if even a 
little flowery, w r ere suggestive and agree¬ 
ably refreshing, because of the accompani¬ 
ments demanded by their presence. Sweet 
Peas were conspicuous by their absence— 
we do not, indeed, remember having seen a 
solitary bunch. Of Roses, too, there was but 
one exhibit. 

Hardy flowers.— The exhibits of three 
were somewhat numerous, though one of the 
more important, from the garden point of 
view, was that of Eremuri from the King’s 
Acre Nurseries, Hereford. The group in 
question was made up of some hundred or 
more spikes, which, while representative in 
the main of E. Olgte, also afforded evidences 
of either the direct or indirect influence of 
E. hinalaicus, and, possibly, E. Bungei. To 
the garden, however, their greater value is 
in their lateness to flower, and here they 
forge, as it were, the last link in a chain 
begun weeks ago. Moreover, they are wel¬ 
come by reason of their variety; whites of 
various shades, palest lemon and orange, 
with several of decided salmon-pink were 
among those shown—altogether, quite a re¬ 
markable series. Another fine exhibit in the 
hardy plant section w r ns that of herbaceous 
Phloxes from Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, 
Lewisham. On this occasion the Messrs. 
Jones arranged great pyramids of these 
flowers to several feet high, the mass of 
blossoms and the freshness of the exhibit 
being quite remarkable. A few of the best 
were Frau Von Lass berg and Frau Antonie 
Buchner (pure white), Dr. Charcot (one of 
the best in the “blue” set), General Von 
Stentsz (reddish-scarlet), Antoine Mercier (a 
very distinct blue, white-shaded variety), 
and G. A. Strohleim (of crimson-scarlet hue). 
Messrs. Jones also showed some good seed¬ 
lings, among them a pink-flowered one. 
Messrs. Barr, Covent Garden, W.C., exhibited 
a miscellaneous lot of herbaceous things, in 
which Iris laevigata, Phloxes, and the pecu- 
liarly-effective Salvia virgata nemorosa were 
among the chief items. Messrs. Fells and 
Son, Hitchin, showed some excellent 
Phloxes, of which the chief were Louis 
Blanc (purple), Goliath (reddish-carmine), 
and the indispensable white-flowered varie¬ 
ties Frau Van Lassberg and Fraulein Van 
Buchner. In two notable hardy-flower 
groups, of easy culture—viz., Snapdragons 
and Tufted Pansies—Messrs. Carter Page 
and Co., London Wall, E.C., excelled, and 
presented both in fine condition, the former 
fe\Jne#t round basket masses, the latter in 


pans to the extent of a hundred or more. 

The Antirrhinums were particularly showy 
and good, such as Moonlight (yellow and 
orange), Cottage Maid (pink and white), and 
Pink Queen, all novelties of an excellent 
type, being remarked. Golden Queen and 
kermesinum (a fine crimson) were included in 
the general collection of these flowers. Of 
the Tufted Pansies, we can only say that 
their freshness, variety, and charm appealed 
to us most strongly, and, amid all, George 
Palmer (rich golden) and W. H. Wood- 
gate (a clear blue with nearly white eye) 
were very beautiful and distinct. The in¬ 
dispensable Maggie Mott was also included, 
and is probably unequalled. Mr. J. E. Lowe, 
Warwick, had a new Chrysanthemum, Early 
Beauty, and Mr. W. Profittlich, Twicken¬ 
ham, displayed the new Astilbes Electra and 
Rhenania. Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton, 
Warwick, had a rather good group of 
Phloxes, which had suffered a little by 
reason of the journey and the great heat. 
Harrisoni (early), Lady Mary Hope (pink), 

Le Mahdi, and G. S. Strohleim (the finest 
of the scarlets), with Elizabeth Campbell (a 
good pink) were good. The Guildford Hardy 
Plant Nursery had many good things, notably 
some vases of Platycodons and a blue- 
flowered Dracocephalum named altaiense. 
Excellent sprays of Yuccns w’ere also seen. 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, had 
a rather full and showy table of seasonable 
hardy flowers, the firm bringing handsome 
masses of Heleniums, Phloxes, the steel-blue 
Eryngiums, together with Hollyhocks, 
Liatris, and a fine patch of Achillea The 
Pearl. Mr. G. Reutne, Keston, Kent, had 
alpine, herbaceous and shrubby plants. 

The rare yellow-flowered Patrinia palmata, 
from Japan, was noted here, as was also the 
equally rare or scarce Campanula mirabilis, 
and the beautiful Chimophila maculata, 
whose spiny, almost Holly-like leafage has a 
central stripe of white. The white flowers 
are in a clustered terminal head. Swamp 
Lilies were very good. Mr. M. Prichard, 
Christchurch, Hants, had many showy her¬ 
baceous things, and not a few of more alpine 
character, such as the not frequently seen 
Campanula Zoysi, C. Willmottiana (with 
azure-blue, semi-double flowers), C. pelvi- 
formis (in two shades), a pretty carpeter in 
Stachys Corsica, Lysimachia Henryi (very 
handsome plant, not more than 6 inches hish) 
being at once noted. Messrs. Wm. Wells, 
Limited, Merstham, showed a large collec¬ 
tion of Phloxes. 

Roses. —The only exhibit of these came 
from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
aind if not of an extensive order, contained 
not a few choice and good things, as the 
lovely golden Rayon d’Or, the Lvon Rose, 
Mollie Sharman Crawford, Dean Hole, and 
White Killarney. A new cluster Rose, named 
Lsobel Nevill. said to be a pink snort from 
Dorothy Perkins, was shown by Mr. R. C. 
Reginald Nevill. Chislehurst, Messrs. Robert 
Veitch and Son, Exeter, showing the 
crearay-wliite, single-flowered Rosa Souleiana, 
a Chinese species with distinct glaucous 
leaves. This firm also had a fine lot of 
Plagianthus Lyalli and Dorycinum hirsutum. 

Water gardens.— Of these, Mr. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, had a particularly fine ex¬ 
hibit, admirably displaying such Water 
Lilies as Marliaceo albida, M. Chromatella, 

M. carnea, and others. A fine display of 
other Lilies included L. Humboldti, L. H. 
magnificum, L. pardalinum, L. canadense, 
and L. Martagon dalmaticum, a. central 
background group of Senecio macrophyllus 
constituting quite a feature. Messrs. 
Phillips and Taylor, Bracknell, Berks, were 
the only other exhibitors in this section, the 
firm arranging an effective pool with such 
handsome Water Lilies as Gladstoneana, 
Falconeri, Froebeli, and others. Around the 
water portion Juncus sebrinus, Funkias, 
Lilies, Forget-me-not, Globe Flowers, Mimu- 
lus, and other plants were seen, and in & 
group adjoining a good collection of herba¬ 
ceous subjects contained many of the more 
showy of summer flowers. 

Carnations.— Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., contributed a : handsome 
lot of these on .a. aground space opposite the 
entrance, Malmaison and Perpetual variatiee 
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being alike represented, the former chiefly 
in pots. Lady Nunburnholme (salmony hue), 
Lady Coventry (rich scarlet, with fine Clove 
scent), H. J. Jones (crimson), Yaller Girl, 
and the new Yiseountess Goschen (of light 
cerise colouring) were the best of the Mal- 
maisona; Lord Rothschild (crimson-scarlet) 
and the pale cerise Mrs. W. Ward being con¬ 
spicuous among other sorts. Crotons and 
Palms added their quota of gracefulness and 
colouring to a fine group. Border Carna¬ 
tions from Messrs. Veitch included the pure- 
white Queen of Carnations, Amazon, Apri¬ 
cot (a very beautiful flower), and Mrs. Penton 
(yellow ground fancy). From Mr. Charles 
Blick, Warren Nurseries, Haves, Kent, came 
a fine lot of border flowers, admirably grown 
and well displayed. Among them we speci¬ 
ally noted Dora Blick (of rich orange-apri¬ 
cot tone). The flowers were of large size 
and fine substance, the fine petal form 
rendering it well-nigh unique in its class. 
Hie variety secured an award of merit a 
year ago, though it appears to have greatly 
improved since then. Skirmisher (mauve and 
scarlet), Donald MacDonald, Jupiter, Father 
O’Flynn, the snow-white Attraction, and 
Mrs. Eric Hambro were all well shown. 
Cyclops (crimson on yellow ground), and 
Daffodil and Solfaterra (vellow) were other 
choice examples in a particularly good and 
fresh lot. 

Greenhouse flowering plants _In this de¬ 

partment Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, had a rich collection of 
Cannas, such as Duke Ernst, William 
Saunders, Frau E. Kracht (a lovely salmon), 
Terra Cotta (of pale orange and very beauti¬ 
ful), and Dr. Budinger (crimson). Solly a 
Drummondi, a lovely lot of Solanum Wend- 
landi—some three dozen examples were 
shown—bearing immense heads of the clear 
mauve-blue flowers, and the charming Thalic- 
trum dipterocarpum (a perfectly hardy plant, 
by the way) were among those which at¬ 
tracted attention. Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, 
West Norwood, S.E., exhibited a fine group 
of Gloxinias and Streptocarpi, the former 
particularly good and well grown, and dis¬ 
played in much variety. The fancy or 
spotted sorts were very good, and not less so 
the seifs. Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had 
some good Rex Begonias, with Coleus and 
Fuchsias. Mr. Phillip Ladds, Swanley, had 
a fine group of Zonal Pelargoniums, Salmon 
Paul Crampel, Champion, and White Queen 
being remarked. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
Swanley, staged a singularly effective lot of 
Cacti, the group rich in variety and in rare 
kinds, containing flowering examples of 
Opuntia Paraquayensis, whose saucer-formed 
flowers were either of pale or deepest orange. 
In all its forms it is a most striking plant. 
Some fine examples of the white-flowered 
Phyllocactus Pfersdorfi were also on view. 
In common with its tribe, the flowers are of 
handsome proportions. From Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, came a table of 
flowering plants with Ferns, some important 
items being the new white Marguerite Mrs. 
F. Sander, Campanula isophylla alba, C. i. 
Mayi, and some splendid examples of Ixora 
Duffi, with huge heads of orange-scarlet 
flowers. Nephrolepis exalta.ta muscosa is the 
newest addition to the never-ending varie¬ 
ties of this group of Ferns. It is a sport 
from N. a. superbissima, and received a 
first-class certificate. Among greenhouse 
plants there was nothing finer than the 
basket of plants of Crossandra undulaefolia 
shown by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., Dork¬ 
ing (gardener, Mr. W. Bain), the clear 
salmony-orange flowers rendering it as beau¬ 
tiful as it is distinct. This fine Acanthad is 
deserving of greatly extended cultivation. 

Gladioli. — 1 There was only one exhibit of 
these, and that from Messrs. Kelway and 
Sons, Langport, and which, in addition to 
many varieties of the Kehvayi group, con¬ 
tained a series of primulinus crosses, some 
of which are very beautiful and not a little 
quaint. A few good ones from the general 
collection included Beatrice (rose and 
cream), Faust (crimson-maroon), Knight of 
Gladioli (light scarlet), Lord Erroll (salmon). 
Lady Montague (white, crimson centre), and 
Duchess Of Leeds (blush with deep-coloured 
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Orchids. —These were not numerous, 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, and 
Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath, 
being the largest exhibitors. A perfectly unique 
specimen, however, having three flowers of 
Cattleya Warscewiczi alba, var. Firrnin 
Lambeau, came from M. Lambeau, Brussels, 
and, in addition to a first-class certificate, 
was recommended for a gold medal. Odon- 
toglossum Epicaste (O. Clytie x O. crispumb 
the blackish-maroon flowers bordered with 
mauve-purple, and Zygopetalum Brewi (Z. 
Perrenoudi x Z. rostratum), both- from 
Messrs. Charlesworth, received awards of 
merit. Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., had 
Loelio-Cattleya Adolph Ilarrisoiiite and Eria 
rhyncostyloides, Mr. R. G. Thwaites staging 
Odontiodas in some variety. 

Fruit and vegetables.— Two gold jnedals 
were recommended by this committee. One 
of these was awarded to a magnificent lot of 
Queen Pineapples from the Right Hon. Lord 
Llangattock, Hendre, Monmouth (gardener, 
Mr. T. Coomber), and for which no praise is 
too great. The other gold medal was 
awarded to Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, for a collection of one 
hundred or more varieties of Gooseberries. 
Trees in pots, standards, and triple cordons 
were also shown to demonstrate the free- 
fruiting properties of the'varieties. Some of 
the finest are as follows: Langley Gage 
(green, quite the best flavoured, we think), 
Golden Gem, Fearless (green, of the largest 
size), Clayton (red), Lord Derby, Trumpeter 
(yellow), Lancashire Lad, Surprise (green, 
very fine), Speedwell, and London (both reds 
of large size). Messrs. Spooner and Sons, 
Hounslow, showed baskets of the early red 
Apples Mr. Gladstone and Early Red Mar¬ 
garet. Peas (early and midseason) were 
shown by Messrs. John King and Son, Cogge- 
shall, to* demonstrate the stages of maturing 
and serviceable utility. Among the fifty sorts 
shown, The Gladstone and Lord Kitchener 
jvere among the freshest. Red Currants 
came from Mr. C. E. Baring Young, East 
Barnet, and Shallots Hill’s Champion, as 
grown and lifted, were sent by Mr. C. Moore 
Kennedy, Heston, Kent. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medal awards will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 


NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 
July 9th, 1912. 

It was a coincidence that two of the most 
important flower festivals of the year—viz., 
that of the National Rose Society and that 
of the National Sweet Pea Society—should 
occur on the same day. Doubtless the Rose 
occupies pride of place in popular esteem by 
virtue of its long standing, its variability, 
and its many other good attributes of colour, 
form, and not a little of fragrance; the 
Sweet Pea, if, alas ! losing its sweetness in 
later-day so-called improvements, coming a 
good second so far as popularity is concerned. 
Not a little of this may be also due to the 
recent booming of the flower, at which we 
find no fault. Rather do we consider the 
flower worthy of the popularity it now 
enjoys. For the exhibition, the twelfth of 
its kind, hold in the hall of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on the 9th inst., we have 
nothing but praise, whether from the point 
of view of numbers of exhibits or, generally, 
from the spectacular standpoint. The large 
hall, indeed, was filled to overflowing, the 
flowers having to be accommodated in the 
lecture-room upstairs, and which also was 
fully occupied. That the Sweet Pea is being 
improved by leaps and bounds, notably in 
the direction of entirely new shades of 
colour, or a greater diversity of existing 
ones, no one with knowledge of the subject 
will for a moment gainsay. But ft year or 
two ago the colour range was restricted to a 
few shades, whereas now such newness or 
diversity is seen on every hand that an 
exhibition of such magnitude as the 
“National ” is as varied as one could desire. 
That exhibitors gathered together to the 
number of 180 from, all parts of the British 
Isles is the best proof of the popularity of 
the flower and the society, and the fact must 
certainly be gratifying to those responsible 
for the show. 


Considerable dissatisfaction was caused to 
exhibitors by the rigid adherence of th« 
judges to a condition disqualifying all 
flowers (save those in three classes) having 
“double standards,” which in more than one 
instance put the finer-grown, finer-looking 
exhibits quite out of court. That the con¬ 
dition existed, and was clearly set forth in 
bold type, was ihdisputable,' and the judges 
had obviously received orders to obey to the 
letter. Disqualifications were so numerous, 
however, and the dissatisfaction so great, 
that we are inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
pursuing a course which is of the vexatious, 
if not the frivolous, order. It is curious, too, 
that while in the majority of instances the 
presence of the double standard involved dis¬ 
qualification—as though the object was to dis¬ 
courage a defect or some species of gross- 
ness—in some other classes where 6ucb 
flowers were requested but little response 
was made. In at least two important claesea 
a card attached to the class card bore a 
legend to the effect that “ os all exhibits in 
this class contain double standards the 
judges recommend the prizes only.” This is 
tantamount to awarding the prizes on merit, 
we presume. The remarks of disappointed 
exhibitorswere assuredly not complimentary. 
The “ Burpee Cup Class,” which brought 
together some eight magnificent tables of 
flowers, and which constituted a great 
feature down the centre of the hall, was 
among the defaulters because of the double¬ 
standard clause, Class 8, which brought 
together a fine competition, sharing a no 
better fate. In the “ Sutton Cup Class, 
for twenty-one bunches distinct, 60 ven com¬ 
petitors came to the front, some of the finer 
exhibits being disqualified here also for the 
presence of one defaulting spray. In such a 
case a vastly superior stand goes to the wall, 
while an inferior and poorly-grown lot com¬ 
paratively would gain a prize probably. 
Such a proceeding is scarcely in keeping with 
the expressed “ objects of the society, 
which, among other things, are intended to 
“encourage the cultivation and improve¬ 
ment of the Sweet Pea.” Hence we think 
that some modification of so drastic a 
measure appears to be a necessity. 

Some of the grandest Peas, if not, indeed, 
the finest examples culturally, in the whole 
show came from Mr. E. G. Mocntta, Woburn 
Place, Addleston (gardener, Mr. T. Steven¬ 
son), this exhibitor entering for,and winning, 
three important cups by reason of sterling 
merit. Good colour, freshness, brightness) 
size without coarseness, were the dominan 
features of his exhibits, and which 
were faultless. The high-class exhibition 
standpoint prevailed; everything, in j 
was in proportion, even the stems we 
wedded, as it were, to the flowers. In w 
instances this was not so, and tall, S 30 ’ 
over-erect, and big stems and loose now 
gave every evidence of undue grossness, in 
product of much feeding or forcing. In 
classification class open to all for a co 
tion of twenty-four varieties distinct, 
first prize went to Sir Randolph H > 
Bart., Blandford, whose lot was ve [7 
The class for seedling Sweet 
commerce, the exhibitor to be also the _» 
brought nothing very striking, r - 
Bolton, Carnforth, having the beet three 
bunches in Agricola (blush-hla 
mauve), Andrew Aitken (salmon), an. ^ 

brook (maroon, fancy waved). The e 
the hall were completely occupied by 
did exhibits from trade growers, 
Messts. Carter and Co., ’ 

Dobbie And Co.. Edinburgh; R- Sjdenb ■ 
Limited, Birmingham; Messrs. Ha 
Sons, Co vent Garden ; Messrs. Jon 
Sons, Shrewsbury, and many othens- 

National Vegetable Society’* jch^nle.-^ 

ere asked to state that in the c '^ p . s< ‘ a Robin- 

for the prizes offered bv jnd Tbjj 

son, the trade are excluded from c°mp< 
has been omitted fro m the schedule- 

Index and Binding Oases for New Volume 

—The Index to Volume XXXI11. of ^ 

TRA1KD is note ready (price 3d., pw in 
Binding Cnee for the tame volume u aUo 
U. 6 d., by poet U 9d.V The 

be obtained from any newsagent, or f** 1 *,^ lonttitf, 
17, Fumical Street , tendon, B.C. If*™ 
the price qf the Index and Cateuv-,^ 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.—The weather now is 
euitAble for budding, and the work should be 
forwarded as quickly as possible. Do the 
standard Briers first,* as a little earth can be 
removed from the bottom of the dwarf slock*. 
If the weather should change, one can gener¬ 
ally find moist bark by clearing away a little 
eartb. Cuttings or pipings of Pinks will 
60 on be taken as the growth gets a little 
firm. If more cuttings nave to be rooted a 
email frame can be prepared or a small bed 
can be made on the north side of a wooden 
fence and a row of handlights or cloches 
placed thereon. Some years ago I had an 
old man that w as very clever among Pinks 
and Carnations. All the cuttings were 
placed in handlights. About 9 inches or 
10 inches of soil were cleared out of each 
glass, a Rhubarb-leaf placed in the bottom, j 
and 6 inches or 8 inches of sandy soil placed 
on the Rhubarb-leaf and the pipings inserted 


opinion, even better and hardier than Cole- 
worts in winter. Early next month will be 
time enough to plant. About the 25th is a 
suitable time to sow early Cabbages for 
spring, a second sowing to be made first 
week in August. If the Cabbage stems are 
left for a second crop the leaves should be 
(removed to give the sprouts room to grow. 
Plant Walcheren Cauliflowers in warm posi¬ 
tions. 


Conservatory.— The climbers under the 
roof and festooning about the house are at 
their best now. Mandevilla suaveolens is 
very sweet in a cool, well-ventilated house. 
On Ipomoea Leari, though the flowers close 
every evening, fresh flowers open in the 
morning. There are several climbing or 
twining plants among the Kennedyas we used 
to grow years ago. Very bright and interest¬ 
ing are Tacsonias and Passion-flowers. 
Lapagerias are excellent climbers for a cool- 
house, planted in a bed of rough peat and 
loam, kept open by crushed charcoal and 
1 inch apart. The Rhubarb-leaf held up the I coaree ! and - Snaiis are very fond of the 
moiatureand verr little watering was required y° un 8 <*oots which strong plants throw up 
beyond a light'dewing over on fine days. from the bottom. Bougainvilleas are ehnrm- 

Theold florist was great on laced Pinks, but !, ttnd J " lnl ™ , ll are sweet, 

these are not much grown now, but they a-e i Climbers are indispensable, and they do best 
i« beautiful they are sure to come up again. I P Ianted >" a well-drained bed of good 
Carnations wilfsoon be ready for layer ng IoaI ? and o!d manure - If leaf-mould is used 

The work is already in hand in early post- I 1 , t ., s1 ! ould jj® free from bits of wood or the 

,va seod* good varieties of deljVl8 of Beech Nuts, which are often the 
- - - -- - means of introducing fungus, which, if the 

border is permitted to get dry, is destructive 
to healthy growth, though it is possible to 
destroy the spores by abundant supplies of 
water. 


tions. Save seeds of 

Pansies and Violas. Seeds of good Pinks 
and Carnations, Polyanthuses, and Auriculas 
can be selected and sown at once. Choice 
ihruhs are easily propagated from layers. It 
is more satisfactory than grafting. Thorns, 

Japanese Maples, and other things can be 
budded. 

Fruit garden.— The time for summer prun¬ 
ing is at hand. The Gooseberry is in many 
prdens now trained as a three or four- 
branched cordon, and the young wood not 
required for laving in is spurred in, but in 

the case of bush fruits heavier crops can be . _ 

had by simply thinning the young wood and ^ rou , ’ antl l ts , in ? uonC€ unon 
leaving a fair proportion nearly full length development of the plant is injuru 
to bear fruit next year. I was looking ^ plants on tii 

through a garden some time ago, and the 
uooseberry-bushes were pruned on the spur • °* 
system, and there was very little fruit, I 
suggested the system of pruning should be 
altered, and since there has been plenty of 
kuit. Rod and White Currants bear well 
on spurs. Black Currants should be thinned, 
ut not much shortened, as the fruit comes 
on the young wood. The young canes that 
ut ter A ng roun< l tf 16 base of Raspberries 
ouId be thinned, leaving only enough canes 
o nil in the trellis. Autumn-bearing Rasp- 
herries should be supported to keep the fruit 
* n ‘ Continue selecting the Strawberry 
runners till enough has been obtained for 
P ar P <>s * s an( * a Few more than 
? requirements. Keep them free from 
.m -4 ru nners, and prepare a heap of 
uitahle compost for potting those required 
Ur fl ik Clng ‘ ^ trained fruit-trees should 
j^ ung WOO( * reduced to admit sun- 
Ann^ an ?]?’ ir it to Fruits. Leave Pears and 
pfM?a till the stone fruits are done. In 
Z* ens the flies have been trouble- 
on Plums. This arises where the attack 


! in £ €rs * Winter washing has 
150 probably been neglected. 

garden.—Make a last sowing of 
foJL dwarf French Beans on south 

• ? u J 5 ! 1 Marrow Peas now 

fcjniA f In ^°i blossom with stable-manure or 
late nJ?i Ulva . There is yet time to plant 
ft La rjr - This does very well in a bed 
■ or 6o wide and 8 inches or 9 inches 


Stove (repotting). —If any plants require 
more pot room they should have attention 
now, before the days get short. Get the 
roots into the new soil whilst there 
warmth and moisture in the atmosphere 
Shade the moment there are signs of distress 
but remove the shade in good time in the 
afternoon. Too much shade in July weakens 

the future 
urious. It may 
A till next year 

by top-dressing and liquid-manure, and a bag 
of soot and horse-droppings placed in a 
barrel or tank of water will supply stimulants 
for some time at a very small cost, and 
economy must be considered. 

Ferns under glass. — Maidenhair and 
other Ferns required for cutting must have 
light and ventilation to harden the fronds. 
Maidenhairs in 5-inch pots are often hung 
up near the glass to get all the light possible 
to harden the fronds. Wire supports, just 
large enough to support a 5-'inch pot, can be 
obtained from the sundry shops, and we have 
found these useful. Shade there must be, 
but the shade should not be used till abso¬ 
lutely necessary. A lit tie weak soot-wafer is 
useful for Ferns and fine-foliaged p’ants 
when the pots are full of roots. Young 
plants from 6tores may be potted off now 
and helped on with a little warmth. The 
sun will do most of the work. There must 
be plenty of atmospheric moisture. 

Work in vineries.— The Grapes are swell¬ 
ing fast now, and good foliage, in connection 
with good roots well supplied with nourish¬ 
ment, will do the most important work. If 
the foliage is thin and small there must be 
something wrong with the roots and their 
feeding. Scalding takes place when the 
foliage is deficient in breadth and sub¬ 
stance, and though sublaterals may be per¬ 
mitted to extend they will not do the work 
which ought to be done by the main foliage. 


Ammonia in small doses is beneficial, but 
too much will destroy the green matter in the 
foliage, and the destruction of the crop 
follows. If it is necessary to mulch inside 
borders with anything we are not sure about 
leave a little air on at night. 

Cucumbers (unventilated).- The growth' 
is exceedingly rapid, and the feeding in the 
way of top-dressing and moisture must be 
abundant. It is best to do without shade if 
possible. So long as the atmosphere is in a 
state of saturation there will be no scorch¬ 
ing. The larger the houses the better, and 
the water supplied to the roots must have the 
chill taken off it in some way. When we 
commenced this system of Cucumber grow¬ 
ing we obtained some barrels, sawed them 
through the middle, cleared out the paraffin 
—if paraffin tubs were used—by burning a 
few shavings within, and if the sides are 
charred a little the tubs will last longer and 
the water is sweet and pure. A hose is used 
for damping paths and borders and 
saturating the atmosphere. This is done 
from the town w r ater tap in the house, but 
the plants are watered with the chilled water 
from the tubs. Another tub is filled with 
liquid manure made from horse droppings 
and soot, to be used when necessary. I have 
seen the evil of giving cold water to Cucuim 
bers, but water exposed to a temperature of 
90 degs. or 100 degs. will do no harm, 
especially if softened with a little from the 
manure-tub. 

Tomatoes In unheated houses.— Toma¬ 
toes will do well in a glass-covered shed. All 
they want is a little protection from cold 
rains arid free ventilation. I have grown 
Tomatoes in pots, tubs, and boxes, but the 
heaviest crops have always been obtained at 
are I a le-s cost from plants with their roots in 
the ground. Good loam mixed with gTitty 
material, with a little ol$ mortar, suits them 
well. Feeding need not begin till the fruits 
are setting freely. The frmts of the bottom 
trusses will be getting large, and the plants 
will require liberal feeding in the way of 
top-dressing. Artificial manures specially 
prepared for Tomatoes are good but expen¬ 
sive, and Moss litter that has been mixed 
with road scrapings or good 6oil of any kind 
will give all the food they need at less cost, 
and soot and horse-droppings from a tub will 
help when necessary. In these times of in¬ 
creased expenditure, which is compulsory, 
economy becomes urgent. E. Hobday. 


- ovr , Y | Ue ana g incnes or y inches | Sometimes when the main rods are trained 
S Tk r0W6 r , unnin s across the bed 1 foot 1 close the laterals are pinched to one leaf 
eart h taken out can be placed on I beyond the bunch, but two will be better, 
side,to be used when required for earth- We cannot grow good Grapes without ample 

in? un. oo— y . 1 . I f 0 ]i a ge, and the leading principle of keeping 

foliage vigorous and healthy is to study the 
ventilation, especially early’ in the morning. 

The use of manures as top-dressing is 
often practised, and one way of giving 
nourishment is to dilute the sprinkling water 
with guano or some other stimulanW Do not 
introduce fresh manure as a top-dressing to 
inside borders, as if the ammonia is strong 
in the atmosphere the foliage will suffer. 
Sometimes Mushroom beds have been made 
in vineries, and damage has been done by the 
of ammonia from the fresh manure. 


from ft T^l e C€ . ler y plants will be taken 
will ni* ioutside, as such plants 
V late in spring. The Bath 
bo 0t ^ €r hard y kinds of Lettuces should 
th« onwa -rds. Thin and stop 

and mj 1 Cucumbers and Marrows, 

drv tv W1 ! h raanure > giving water when 
Carrots tk v i 80 V v j ng of Parley and 
renin™’ Horn Carrots will not 

whin ™» UC ^ Winning, as they are usable 
with p U | 6 flrna ^‘ Plant any spare land 
Thnmkc Wor k> inches apart. Tom 

numb Sav °y«» planted thickly, anO* 4* 

Digitized by 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 29th .—Shifting on Cyclamens, Ciner¬ 
arias, and Primulas. The Cyclamen seeds 
saved this present season also have been 
sown in boxes. A few of the best of the old 
plants will Jae shifted into 6-ihch pots when 
signs of growth are visible. Looked over 
Salvias and Eupatoriums ; planted out and 
pinched the strongest shoots for the last 
time. Finished potting Chrysanthemums. 

This refers chiefly to late-flowering varieties. 
Tomatoes have been top-dressed with a mix¬ 
ture of Moss litter, manure, and loam. A 
few of the bottom leaves have been 
shortened. 

July 80th .—Sowed seeds of Polyanthus, 
Sweet Williams, and Canterbury Bells. 

These have been saved from a good strain. 

We are saving seeds from good strains of 
Petunias and Mignonette. Shifted on a lot 
of Ferns from 60s to 48’a. Aralias 
are being potted off from seed-boxes. They 
will be placed in cold-frames, kept close, and 
shaded for a time. Summer pruning of 
wall and other fruit-trees is being done now 
The young wood of Gooseberries is beina 
thinned. ' • ° 

July 31st.— Sowed more Turnips in moist 
drills. A little salt and guano have been 
scattered thinly along the drills. We have 
seen the benefit of this in hastening growth 
and the young plants when treated in this 
way are not troubled with flies. I have 
often thought the eggs of the beetles come on 
the seeds. I think we might use more salt 
on porous land with advantage. If a pound 
per square yard is not exceeded it makes the 
land more retentjv,f omoistiire. = 
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August 1st.— Sowed Cabbages for spring, cause the flowers of the Hydrangea to become blue 
We have still some budding to do; mornings ^ f e ”, gj* of°ESn wTth^h^/of wit 
and evenings are devoted to this work. Roses Then, in addition, a* the pots get well furnished 
and fruit-trees are now pretty well free from with roots, put a pinch in the water about twice a 
insect*. This is mostly due to meet in. the 1 Alum water U highly recommended by some 


HAKES OP PLAHTS AND PSTOS. 


in-sects. This is mostly due to meeting the 
first appearance of insects before they be¬ 
come established. The dolphin-fly made an 
effort to effect a lodgment on the Beans, but 
the effort failed by removing the top of the 
Beane with the flies and destroying them. 

August 2nd .—Early Potatoes are being 
lifted and the ground filled with Walcheren 
Cauliflowers, Endives, and other things. 
What a valuable aid a mulch of manure is to 
Lettuces and Cauliflowers in dry weather, 
also to fruit-trees which are carrying heavy 
crops. 

August Srd. — Most of the greenhouse 
plants are now in the open air, the pots first 
plunged in ashes to keep them steady, and 
the conservatory is filled in some measure 
with climbers and basket plants, with a few- 


order to turn the flowers blue. The alum should 
be giveu at a strength of 1 oz. to each gallon of 
water. To prepare the alum, it should be crushed 
and dissolved in a little hot water. This mixture 
must be given just as the flowers open. If the roots 
are very dry, they must be watered with clear water 
at first, as in that state the alum would be injurious. 

The Rose sawfly (No. *2) (it. E. Salter).—The 
leaves of the Hoses you send have been injured by 
the larva? of the Hose sawfly (Eriocumpa ros®). 
This pest devours the upper part of the leaf, leaving 
the lower epidermis intact. The larv®, which are 
! pale yellowish-green, with an orange head, have now 
probably dropped to the ground, where they pupate, 
and the flies will, no doubt, appear later on. It 
may be combated by spraying the leaves with a 
j nicotine wash or with Hellebore wash, made by mix- 
i ing l oz. of Hellebore powder 4ind 2 oz. of flour with 
a little water, and then mixing with water to make 
10 gallons. 

Fuchsia buds dropping (Mrs. Cautton).- It is 
I very difficult for us to advance any reason tor the 
falling of the buds, as you give us no particulars j 


good specimens to fill in the vacant,places a , to'vour treatment of the plants. It Is" very po s . 

and take off the nakedness of beds and -*■•- a . ..-■— -* **- .‘ 

borders. Some plants have been moved from 
the etoves, as they do quite well under the 
shade of the climbers with free ventilation to 
ripen the growth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Fumival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points oj shoots are useless), 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and sise of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
beinq unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Antarctic Forget-me-not (Myosotidlun 
nobile) U- Donovan).-To succeed with this give il 
plenty oi sea wind, and If one can do this, then over 
a large area of England and Ireland and all round 
the coast it is possible to grow it. Any nurseryman 
should be able to procure plants for you. 

Propagating Zonal Pelargoniums (Londoner). 

— Remove the bottom leaves and any of the leaf-like 
scales, then cut at a joint, and insert in pots or 
boxes filled with sandy soil. Give a good watering 
after the cuttings have been put in. Stand them in 
a frame or in the open air, and they will soon begin 
to form roots. They will need little attention, ex¬ 
cept to water when necessary. 

Rosea mildewed (Alice).-Your Hoses have been 
attacked by mildew. Try what syringing with a mix¬ 
ture of quicklime and sulphur will do. Place a little 
unslaked lime in a pail, add just sufficient water to 
eJake it, and while hot drop some sulphur into it. 
Before it settles fill up the pail with water and use 
it after the whole has settled down. Another remedy 
is to mix*one ounce of sulphide of potassium in a 
gallon of water and syringe the plants with the mix- 

tU Rose-leaves curling (7ce).-There are several 
reasons for this. In your case maggots, some of 
which we found in the curled leaves, are partly the 
cause, while green-fly also was found, and which 
would also bring about the trouble. Give the plant* 
a good dressing of Quassia extract and soft soap, and 
if you find that the plants are dry at the roots, give 
them a good soaking of water and mulch with some 
half-decayed manure. l)o all you can to get a new 
and robust growth on the plants, and you will, we 
think, soon find that the trouble will disappear. 

Blue Hydrangeas (5. S. and Mrs. Tarrant).— 
With regard to causing the flowers of the Hydrangea 
to become blue, there are differences of opinion. In 
some soil* the flowers become blue without trouble, 
and this to generally attributed to the presence of 
iron in the soil. One of the most successful ways to 


sible that the plaut* are dry at the roots—that is to ; 
say, that the surface of the soil looks moist enough, 
while the ball is quite dry. Did you pot them this 
spring, in which case it may be they were over- 
watered? If you did not repot, then the soil is 
probably exhausted and unable to supply sufficient 
nutriment to bring about the expansion of the j 
flowers. Again, it may be that you are keeping the 
plants too close. If so, then the remedy is in your j 
own hands. If on examination you find that the 
ball of soil is dry, then you should, if possible, | 
stand the plants in a tub of water, and when the | 
halls are thoroughly soaked give a good mulch of 
rotten manure on the surface, watering freely, so as 
to wash the goodness of the manure down to the j 
roots. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Wistaria doing badly (E. P. B.).— Sufficient 
care was evidently not taken in planting the 
Wistaria, and the result is now apparent in its feeble ! 
grow th. Tiie Wistaria likes a good larder and plenty i 
of water through a heavy mulch of manure. Clear 
the turf away from the plant to a distance of 2 feet 
or 3 feet, loosen up the surface soil, put on a heavy 
mulch of manure, and water freely during this dry i 
spell. Driblets of water are of no use in such a soil 
as your9. Thorough soakings must be the rule. 
Treated thus, we have no doubt the plant will re¬ 
cover and grow away freely. 8ee note on W. multi- j 
juga rosea, in our issue of July 20th, page 459, re j 
treatment when first planted. 


of pll_ __ 

1 chella var.- Robert Greening.— J, Lonicera tatarica; 

1 2, Epilobium angustifolium; 3, Kindly send complete 
specimen. Including leaves.— Rae.~\, Funkia 
ovnta; 2, Galega officinalis; 3, Rock Rose (Hellan- 
! themum sp.), please send in flower; 4, Cistus *p„ 

J please send in bloom; 5, 8cdum Middendorlhiiuni.— 

| E. W. G.—J, Rubus odoratus; 2, Campanula licti- 
flora; 3, Bupthalmum speciosum.— 0. L. 0 - 

I Phlom is fruticosa.-DoonhiH.-Loosestrife (Lnj- 

machin vulgaris).- M. Nicholton.-Spauiib Irk 

Blue Celeste; 2. Sparaxis var .—Mitt Lot rr.-The 
Yellow Pea (Lathyrus aphaca).— A. Denocas.-i, 
Hpir®a ariiefolm; 2, Spiraea Lindleyana.— IT. 7, 
Beasley .—The 3Iuminy Pea, by no means uncommon 

-Afr«. Tyrwhitt .—The Sulphur Clover (Trifolium 

oehroleucum). In Britain it is to be found only in 
a few of the eastern counties of England.— D. 

Ritchie. -], Ramondia pyrenaica; 2, Clematia Flam- 

mtila; 3, Spiriea canescens, syn. S. flagelli/ormis; 4, 
Polygonum baldsehuanieum.—.V. b.-l, Deutzia 
crenata fl.-pl.; 2, Philadelphia corona:ius; 3, please 
send fruiting branches. 

Name of fruit .—Coombe Bouse- Fruit too 
crushed to identify. 

CATALOGUES RECEZYED. 

W. Richardson and Co., DaTlington.-IIorticsHml 
Buildings and Heating Apparatus. 

Christopher Bourne. Simpson, Bletchley.-Lul o/ 
Gold Medal Daffodils, 1912-1913. 


FRUIT. 

Raspberries in bad health (/?. 8 .).—Your Rasp- 
Not 1 herr y ft h° ota have been attacked by the white-fly 
; (Aleurodea vaporariorum). As the flies are on the 
backs of the leaves, it is somewhat difficult to de¬ 
stroy them, but we have found that syringing with 
paraffin emulsion, Gishurst compound, or Tobacco 
water will in time clear them off. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clover in lawn (Ice ).—Next spring try the effect 
of a few dressings of nitrate of soda, beginning as 
soon as growth shows sigus of starting. This will 
encourage the Grasses, and enable them to stand up 
against the Clover. You may apply this, roughly, at 
the rate of 1 lb. or 2 lb. per square rod. What 
manure have you been using up to the present? We 
ask tliis because it is well known that certain kinds 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE. 

We offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for Indoor 
decoration. 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and the subject on 
the back In pencil. They should 
be sliver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannot bo 
reproduced with any advantage. 
Post-card photographs are also 
useless. 

The photographs should be 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
July 27. 

OBITUARY. 


THE REV. F. D. HORNER, M.A., V.M.H. 
I regret to announce the death of the Rev. 
—one in particular—have a tendency to encourage J’ • Horner, V.M.H., at his home. Greet* 
the growth of Clover, aiffi, as farmers like this in House, Burton-m-Lonsdale, on inurw»> 
their pasture's, this tendency is one of the reasons evening July 11th. He had been laid um 
why basic slag is appreciated. b :i, ° f or a f €VV years and most of his 

Violet-leaves unhealthy (17. TF. S.).—The 7 A , . , , , * kafir* but there will 

Violet-leaves you send have been attacked by the older friends had gone l>efore, but ^ ^ 
fungus Urocystis Viol®. The best plan would be to 
destroy the plants, or at least to prick off and burn 
all the diseased leaves. Once the disease starts in a 


plant there is little doubt that it will reappear the 
next year. Destruction should be immediate and 


year. 

thorough, so as to prevent the germination of the u a , JVA ,_„ __ 

spores, which are being abundantly produced now. If „„„k il,* “ dossil) of th« 

you do not wish to do as suggested above, then you | cultural papers, such &6 ti e^__ ^ 

might try the effect of spraying the plants after you 
have picked off all the infested leaves with sul- 
phlde of potassium, using \ oz. to a gallon of soft 
water every ten or fourteen days, wetting the under¬ 
sides of the leave* as well as the upper surface. 


be grief in the hearts of those that knew him 
when thev realise their loss. He was the son 
of Dr. Horner, of Hull, a notable grower oi 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


:ed to the pres- 
nost successful ’ 

gle 


Tulips, Ranunculuses, and other flowers in 
his dav, and an able writer in the older Aon- 
uch as the “ Gossip of the 

Garden.” 'The love of flowers and the 
ability to write about them were thus bo 
| in him, and well he used both, for his know- ^ 
ledge was great and his writings immits • 
Whilst he had a catholic love for all AWb 
his favourite© were Auriculas and tulip- 
and it ia by them he will be best remem¬ 
bered. In conjunction with his friend • 
Simonite, he did great things for 
Auricula, and it is largely due to their e © 
that our Auricula© are so good to-day. 
was the secretary of the Northern Ann ^ 

Society from its commencement i°f‘ 
twenty years, performing similar duty l 
Northern Carnation Socfetr for■»»? T“"; 
and when the Victoria medal of horiUc 
was instituted he wae worthily chosen 
of the first recipient©. . .. n * 

I Fain would write of his kindling* 
heart, his love for all living things, ^ 
lams wns sumcicnuy moist? n the i humour and rare power 
ry, then the liquid manure would cause the thoughts bv voice and pen, but tor r 
We should like to see a com Die te Diant. I ai _r— line© MU8t €UtHC« 


T. F. G— The ch in Heuehera is soft, and not 

pronounced as if it were k.- A. Bodley.— W T e have 

looked up our various indices, blit have failed to 

find the article to which you refer.-L. D. D.— 

Write to M. Tissot, 9, Rue du Louvre, Paris.- 

Mrs. Mallby .—See article on “ Summer pruning of 

fruit-trees,” in our issue of July 20th, page 470.-| 

E. P. B .—Drop the slugs into a pail of water on the 

top of which some paraffin is floating.- Little 

Chang .—Please send a complete specimen including 
the corm, aiid give us some idea of your mode of 

cultivation.- E. IF. Almond.—yea, you may pinch 

out the points of the shoots, and so encourage the 
growths tef break out lower down the stem. See to 
it that the plants are kept well watered and liberally 

ted.- Prestwick .—Did you give the liquid manure 

without first ascertaining whether the soil at the 
roots of the plants wns. sufficiently moist? If the 
soil was dr; _ 

trouble. We should like to see a complete 
including the foliage and roots, as also some ii 

tion as to your mode of culture.- Lismoyne. 

could not And a beetle in the package you send 


Tnfnlmi’ 86nt these few inadequate line© must L 
™°LT' as a tribute to the ^" 

■"‘mifvi 


warn. - ■ 
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Sweet Pea Barbara.- Another novelty, 
Barbara, is, perhaps, an Advance in its parti¬ 
cular shade, and, while it is of but moderate 
growth, a clump of this variety is racier 
drilling. The flowers do not scald, and are 
well placed, usually in threes, but occasion¬ 
ally in pairs.—K bt. 

Sweet Pea Miss Guest.— After growing 
thia new Sweet Pea, I am unable to find the 
slightest difference between it and the older 
John Ingman ; another instance of the multi¬ 
plication of varieties in which the distinc¬ 
tion is bo infinitesimal as to be quite un- 
notieeable.— Kbt. 

The Bottle Brush-tree (Metros ideros flori- 
hnnda).—This can now be seen at Luscombe 
Castle, Dawliah, in full bloom. Jt is grow¬ 
ing, over a garden door, to a height of 8 feet 
or more, and has been in the same position 
for a number of years, standing all frost.— 
W. Edmonds. 

Inula ensifolia. I do not know how far 
the smaller plants of the Sunflower race are 
useful in the rock garden ; this is a dwarf 
and compact one, and rather pretty. Of the 
whole family I am rather in doubt, as 6ome 
kinds U6ed to over-run the mixed borders and 
«poil them. This comes from Friar Park. 

Sweet Pea Thomas Stevenson.— This may 
be described as a sm.Tiler-flowered but more 
richly-coloured St. George. The blooms of 
the latter are. under precisely the same con¬ 
ditions, considerably larger, but the flowers 
of Thomas Stevenson have longer stems, and 
the plant is, perhaps, a trifle more free- 
flowering.—S cot. 

Draeoeephalum peregrinum album. I 

could never make much of the above genus, 
though I have tried several kinds. There is a 
want of the effect which a garden plant well 
grown should show'. The above-named kind 
more interesting at first eight, resembling 
& white Salvia and pretttand distinct. From 
fnarPark.-W. 

Chrysanthemum Piercy's Seedling. — 

Jrom cuttings taken early in March, Piercy’s 
‘■^cdhng is leading the van among early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. The plants are 
^•ry bushy and full of flower in a well-ex- 
posed border. The earliest expanded blooms 
were noticed on July 14th, the earliest date 
on which I have anv record of Piercv’s 
Seedling.—K, Bright: 

The Japanese Catalpa (C. japonica).— 

»e, among newer shrubs, is not attractive 
o far a distance, but seen near very die- 
L (1 f an< * PWtty. The long pyramids of dark 
lJ n °t yet fully out; the open flowers 
nn J? ll r’ 6 P°tted, and etriped in the 
Lr* Way and Pettily fringed. It is 
niiy scented, and is an interesting addition 


10 the group._W. 


j!!TX , ca P^ a Ta.—This very prettily- 
A Pnmula comes to us from Friar 
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things are there. Our rock gardeners will 
certainly lie busy preparing for the great 
number of Primulas which are coming to us 
from China, many of them beautiful, too, 
from the garden point of view’. That, how¬ 
ever, is not saying that they’ surpass in beauty 
some of the oider kinds. 

Lavenders In the flower garden.— The 
fine colour of a dwarf Lavender I have as a 
border surprises me. It comes in earlier 
than the common tall Lavender. The 
Glasnevin variety is somewhat- like it in 
colour. The different forms are very’ interest¬ 
ing and well wortli growing both for the 
kitchen and pleasure garden, and we should 
have a record of the hardy forms.—W. 

Rosa moschata nivea. This handsome 
single Musk Rose is w’ell grown as a pillar 
Rose in Captain Hope’s garden at St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright. The large white single 
flowers, slightly tinted with pink at certain 
stages, are very pretty, and the free growth 
and plentiful display* of flowers make this 
Rose excellent for the Rose garden, even 
where the new r er Ramblers and other 
climbers are represented by the liest varie¬ 
ties.—S. Arnott. 

Potentilla Willmottiana. This belongs to 
a group of plants with some bright things 
among them, although in rich borders they 
overgrow themselves. The one named here is 
less vigorous and pretty. It has nothing to 
do with the pretty little Cinquefoil which 
bears Miss Willmott’s name, and is a much 
older plant, and called, we suppose, after the 
man whose name figures sometimes among 
plants. Some of the dwarfer kinds are excel¬ 
lent rock plants. This comes to ns from Sir 
Frank Crisp. 

Pear Souvenir de Congrfcs. -While all the 
different varieties of Pears have done well, 
the crop carried bv Souvenir de Congres is 
phenomenal. It was early and severely 
thinned, but indications are not wanting 
that the crop is still much too lieavv. On a 
south-easterly wall this Pear usually gives 
good returns, and when thoroughly ripe is 
appreciated. It keeps wonderfully well, is 
of more than average size, and of a good 
shape I have found Souvenir de Congres 
do quite as well on the free stock as upon 
the Quince, but in the latter case the trees, 
naturally, give quicker returns.— Kirk. 

Rose Harry Kirk.— In your issue of July 
20th (p. 466) “N. B.” speaks of this Rose as 
“easily the premier Rose of ite colour.” 
Might I with deference ask if he lias seen 
Alexander Hill Gray well grown in the 
garden? In mv humble opinion it is better 
in every way than Harry Kirk. Last but 
not least, it does not mildew. Alice Roths¬ 
child is very good, but the blooms have not 
the finish of A. H. Gray. I think amateurs 
like myself, if they grew A. H. Gray and 
Mabel Drew, would readily dispense with 
(many of their lemons and sulphurs, and so 
make room for other kinds of Roses. —West 
Worthing. 
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Fenzlia dianthiflora.- This fragile Cali¬ 
fornian annual flower is very attractive now, 
with its exquisitely-formed flowers and 
dwarf growth. For those who love dwarf 
plants of much beauty it is precious for bare 
spots in the rock garden or the margins of 
choice beds. It needs care in raising. If 
sown in the open in April it should have a 
light, well-prepared soil. In cold soils a 
good way is to sow in boxes and plant out 
when small near dwarf plants only. It. is 
now classed among the Gilias, but I keep to 
the old name, it is so distinct.- W. 

A note from Scarborough. I am glad 
you wrote that, article on Roses and exhibi¬ 
tions. It. is a pity they are. so very mislead¬ 
ing. The only thing is they stir folk up to 
grow them, and, by dint of making mistakes, 
the majority succeed in the end. I have been 
much struck with the rich-red flowers and 
brown foliage of Rubin, a rather old 
Wiehuraiana hybrid, which has only lately 
show’n its true worth. With it, for early, 
and Excelsa for late flowering, all other reds 
may be done away with. I am mueli pleased 
with that ne%v yellow H.T. Rose Miss Alice 
de Rothschild ; it has many good points and 
smells like the old Devoniensis. I quite 
think every garden should have a group of 
it.—E. H. W. 

Cood seedling Carnations.— I am enjoy¬ 
ing the effect of a rich bank of these, fine 
in colour and effective in all ways for the 
flower garden. They were raised from the 
seed of the best growers, like the late Mr. 

Martin Smith, who was such a loss to us. 

We owe to him, as also the late Mr. James 
Douglas, some very fine varieties. Let us 
hope the young men will go on in the same 
path. It. is essential to get seed of a good 
strain. Nothing is to be gained by merely 
poor forms. The bevst seed will give us some 
single forms, but there is no harm in that if 
we get a few finely-coloured double seifs, 
and we may even find one worth increasing. 

The plants from seed give a longer bloom 
than layers, and are wortli growing for the 
sake of cutting for the house. In cool soils 
and districts it is well to put out the seed¬ 
lings early in autumn. If healthy plants, the 
effect in the flower garden is very good all 
through the winter and spring.—W. 

The Great Bindweed In a hedgerow.— The 

late F. W. Burbidge once sent me from the 
College Gardens at Dublin 6ome roots of 
this. Happy to possess so fine a thing, I, 
knowing its powers, thought it best not to 
put it in the garden, and so set the roots in a 
newly-formed fence of Quick and Sloe and 
forgot all about it. (It is often well to forget 
in wild gardening.) Well, now and then in 
years past we 6aw the large flowers here and 
there, but this week, nearing the orchard, to 
which the fence is a boundary, a friend bade 
me look, and there the sunny side of the fence 
was decked with many large, moon-like 
flowers—a striking garden picture. There ie 
a rose-coloured form as well as the white one, 
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its later name is Convolvulus dahurieue, blit 
as these later names are liable to change it is 
better to use the English name. Where 
hedges do not exist plant in a shrubbery, or 
anywhere out of the garden.—W. 

Rose Juliet. — 1 consider this one of the 
most glorious and, at the same time, most 
disappointing of Roses—glorious because of 
the unique colour contrast of its flowers when 
seen in perfection on the day of opening, 
and disappointing because of the all-too- 
quickly transient nature of the gold colour, 
and which leaves it but a Rose of common¬ 
place pink. True, it is a thing of great 
beauty at its best, and true also that most 
Roses have but a short, period of present- 
abiliity. At the same time, I do not recall 
any other variety which, while changing so 
quickly, is also so completely bereft of the 
yellow or gold which contrasts so remarkably 
with the rosy-peach of its earliest hours. At 
the same time, it jnust be regarded as a 
wonderful flower, a flower to be grown, some¬ 
thing to l>e sear6hed for with the rising sun, 
if the unique combination of colour which 
gave it fame is to be seen in its fulness. 
The variety obviously possesses a vigorous 
constitution, and in a good Rose soil would 
doubtless yield some handsome flowere.— 
E. H. J. 

Lantanas. —The use of many of the garden 
varieties of Lantana for the flower garden 
is greatly on the increase, a fact not to be 
wondered at, as their brightly-coloured blos¬ 
soms are borne during the entire season, be 
the weather what it may. That the Lantanas 
gave great satisfaction throughout the wet 
and cheerless summer of 1910, and were even 
finer under directly opposite conditions last 
year, proves them to be of great general 
utility. Some of the dwarf forms, such as 
the crimson Chelsea Gem and the yellow- 
flowered Drap d’Or are U6ed frequently for 
edging, but the more vigorous growers are 
often met with as large plants in the mixed 
beds now so piuch in vogue. One of the 
brightest coloured of all is Incendie, and a 
well-flowered example of this is very telling. 
The Lantanas are very readilv propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots In early spring, 
and old plants can be wintered much as 
Fuchsias are. While most of them are 
garden forms, there is one species which is 
extensively used in the London Parks. This 
is L. salviaefolia, according to Kew', but 
which is nearly always met with as I,, deli- 
oatiflsima. This, which is of a somewhat 
slender habit, has round heads of lilac-purple 
blossoms.—X. 

Rose Rayon d’Or. - Expressions of opinion 
of any Rose or other novelty are, of neces¬ 
sity, as variable as the experiences which are 
behind them, and the rich yellow variety 
above named is no exception to the rule. 
Some have already stated, in more or less 
emphatic terms, that but for its colour this 
recently-introduced novelty would hardly re¬ 
ceive a second thought. Others, again, aver 
that it is but a question of time, and that 
the time is not. ripe either to praise or con¬ 
demn. These latter are thinking, hoping— 
aye, and believing, too—that presently the 
more established examples budded or grafted 
in this country on English-raised stocks will 
give a far better account of themselves than 
those which have flowered up to the present 
time. In the majority the flowers of these 
are lacking in form and size, a flatfish form 
that no Rose-grower could very well admire. 
This was a noticeable defect in all that I 
saw recently at the National Show, when 
many baskets of it were set up. When the 
specialists have secured large stocks by graft¬ 
ing and budding, some of them might with 
advantage turn their attention to the pro¬ 
duction of own-root plants.— E. H. J. 

Crlnums In 8.W. Scotland.— A consider¬ 
able number of people in the north are 
deterred from growing these, fearing that 
they will not prove hardy, or will, at least, 
refuse to flower. Yet we see them doing well 
in 6ome parts of Scotland, even in the Edin¬ 
burgh district, while their cultivation is ex¬ 
tending in the south-west. The best and only 
really satisfactory plants of the Crinums in 
the north are cultivated in very warm 
borders, such as those on the sunny fronts 


of greenhouses and other glass structures. 
There, in deep, rich, but well-drained soil, 
they increase in size and in beauty from 
year to year. At Captain Hope’s beautiful 
garden at St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkcudbright, the 
hardier Crinums are doing admirably, and 
flower freely. C. longifoliura (C. capense) i6 
very fine there, as also is the white variety, 
but C. Powelli and its white form are even 
finer. These Crinums are grown in borders 
such as those indicated above, and their num¬ 
bers are being steadily increased. Captain 
Hope takes a pleasure in having good plants, 
and other and more tender species, such as 
C. Rattrayi, are being satisfactorily culti¬ 
vated and flower well. Plenty of sun and 
heat while growing, and a thorough ripen¬ 
ing afterwards, give admirable results in this 
rather humid and warm part of Scotland.— 
S. Arnott. 

The Apple crop In southern Scotland.— 

In the south of Scotland, so far as my obser¬ 
vation goes, the prospects of a good Apple 
crop are superior to those indicated by 
‘‘A. W.” (p. 470). Further south, probably, 
the period of Apple-blossom is materially 
earlier, and, therefore, it is possible that the 
bloom may have been to some extent in¬ 
jured by frost; and certainly the drought of 
last year was all against a satisfactory 
season during 1912. In my own case the 
climate and situation are particular!}’ favour¬ 
able, the garden is well-sheltered, and dur¬ 
ing spring the early covering of foliage un- 
doubtedly warded off the effects of any 
slight frosts which we experienced. There 
was a profusion of bloom, and a correspond- 
ingly good and regular set, so good, in fact, 
that all trees on dwarf stocks have had to be 
very severely thinned. Wall trees, trees in 
open quarters in the garden, and orchard-tree* 
are alike carrying good crops, and while it 
is difficult to say which varieties will ulti¬ 
mately prove the best, the following are all 
bearing much above the average crop: 
Keswick and Manx Codlins, Lord Derby, 
Earl Grosvenor, Bismarck, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Frogmore Prolific, Stirling Castle, 
Cellini. Tower of Glamia, Pott’s Seedling, 
Warner’s King, Astrachan, Kerry Pippin, 
Ribston Pippin, Margil, Worcester Pear- 
main, Quarrenden, Scarlet Nonpareil, White 
Transparent, and Yellow Tngestrie. Others, 
while not so good, yet bear a satisfactory 
crop, and among them, may be mentioned 
our local Apple, Galloway Pippin ; while the 
only disappointing trees are Cox’s Pomona 
and Cox’s Orange Pippin.- Kbt. 

The older Strawberries. The short para¬ 
graph in recent “ Notes of the Week ” on one 
or two of the above is interesting, especially 
to growers who recall the time when these 
old sort* held sway. Keen’s Seedling, for 
instance, a favourite in the seventies and 
early eighties, is still held in high esteem in 
many places, alike for forcing and outdoor 
culture. Another favourite in those days, 
especially for forcing, was La Grosse Sucroe, 
not so good in quality as Keen’s, but a sure 
and heavy cropner. Neither of these varie¬ 
ties did well outside under what was known 
as the three yeans’ treatment. Whether 
plantations were made of well-rooted run¬ 
ners or old forced plants it was not advis¬ 
able to let them remain longer than, respec¬ 
tively, one or two years. Two more old sorts 
one seldom comes into contact w’ith, both ex¬ 
cellent in their way, were Oscar and Myatt’s 
Eliza, the former a midseason a little after 
Keen’s, a great and consistent cropper, and of 
excellent quality, the other not so sure a 
cropper, but. a very rich, highly-flavoured 
fruit. A suitable sort for small gardens, 
owing to its dwarf, compact habit, was La 
Const-ante, but it was often lost owing to the 
inability to secure sturdy runners. It was 
necessary to catch them as early as possible, 
layer into pots, and give careful attention 
until well established. Another sort very 
popular in the days of Keen’s and La Grosse 
Sucree was Sir Charles Napder, and some 
growers were very successful with it, but on 
light soils it was rather miffy. President 
was remarkably good when one had it true. 
There was, however, a variety in commerce 
under that name hardly worth growing; it 
was very susceptible to*miklew, both outside 
and under glass.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
FERNS. 

VIVIPAROUS FERNS. 
Among the various means by which plant 
life is reproduced, none is more remarkable 
than the manner in which some Ferns pro¬ 
duce bulbils or young plants on the surface 
of their fronds. This mode of reproduction 
is most common among the Aspleniurns,6ome 
of which are very prolific, while others only 
produce a single plant at the point of each 
frond. A. biforme is one of the most pro¬ 
lific ; in this species the young plants will, 
under favourable conditions, produce several 
fronds and throw out roots without coming 
into contact with the soil, and these little 
Ferns clustering over the surface of the 
parent plants add considerably to their 
beauty, and should not be removed except 
when required for growing on. A. 
focniculaceura is also very prolific, hut the 
little bulbils drop off after they have made 
one small frond. These will soon take root 
in any suitable soil, provided the atmospheric 
conditions are favourable. In A. vivipanim 
the first fronds are broad, and form a con¬ 
trast to the finely-cut ones of the parent. It 
A. laxum pumilum, one of the beet of tbe 
genus, the bulbils are not so abundant, but, 
as in all with compound fronds, they toe 
dispersed over the surface. A. ereetum, A. 
monantheraum, and others w ith simple pin¬ 
nate fronds, produce only one bulbil on each 
frond, and this at. the extreme point, A. 
rhizophyllum is a curious little species with 
simple fronds, broad at the base, and taper¬ 
ing off to a narrow point. This is called tW 
Walking Fern, on account of the yotofc 
plants produced at the extremities of tbe 
fronds taking root, and if left to themself* 
plants will in time he found some diat«i« 
from the original parent. While all the 
Aspleniums which produce these bulbils bit 
be easily propagated by taking them off and 
treating them as young seedlings, they do sot 
produce seedlings from spores very readily., 

In the Polystichums the viviparous eorte 
produce the bulbils towards the base of the 
fronds on the rachis. P. angulare pro* 
liferum is very prolific, and young plants 
may soon lie established by pegging the 
fronds down on some suitable soil. Wood- 
wardia orientals is one of the most remark¬ 
able, producing the tiny little bulbils all over 
the surface of the fronds. In W. radical* 
only one bulbil is formed on each frond, and 
this close on the rachis towards the point of 
the frond, and instead of falling off it clings 
tightly, and is not easily removed without 
damaging the frond. Gymnogramraa echiio- 
phylla gloriosa is another curious example, 
and the only one I am acquainted with in tbe 
genus. This produces young plants at tbe 
extremity of each frond, and occasionally at 
the points of the side pinrne. Apart from 
this distinction from other species it ia cer¬ 
tainly one of the most elegant Fern *e 
have, being, however, rather delicate, and 
requiring stove treatment. The young 
plants should be rooted in small pots before 
they are severed from the parent plant. 

Adiantum dolabriforme is another interest¬ 
ing example of this mode of reproduction: 
there are also thi'ee others of the same 
genus—viz., A. ciliatum. A. caudntum, and 
A. lunulatum. A. lunulatum is by 6ome con¬ 
sidered synonymous with A. caudatum, but 
the two are quite distinct, one being ever¬ 
green and the other deciduous. All the 
above have long, narrow pinnate fronds, and 
produce young plants at their extremities. In 
a genial atmosphere the young plants will 
grow until they have fronds large enough to 
again form bulbils while still attached to the 
parent plant, and without coining into con¬ 
tact with any material to root into, Fj 
obtain young stock a plant may be pjunc** 
in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, where the bulbils 
will 60on take root, and may be taken off and 
potted singly. Doryopteris paimata 
produces bulbils, but as this can be got 
freely from spores they are seldom used, in 
most instances the viviparous Ferns ctnno 
be raised from spores, although apP 41 *® • 
good spores are often abundant. ** 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


CLEMATIS IMPERATRICE EUGENIE. 
Thi9 is one of the most graceful of the 
white Virgin-flowers we have. It is free and 
of easy culture, and grows on a trellis, but 
not against a wall. For my own part I pre¬ 
fer the coloured kinds for their delicate and 
varied shades to any white, but a certain 
number of whites is very welcome among 
the others. My plants are from layers. 

_ * W. 

ANTIRRHINUMS. i 

(Pbizb Competition.) 

Among border flowers the Antirrhinum, or j 
.Snapdragon, has, during recent years, taken : 
a foremost place, and is appreciated for the i 
brilliant effects it gives when in full bloom. 
Kew flowers give a better selection of rich ' 


tainable from most seedsmen of high repu- 
) tation. A selection of mixed varieties is 
1 likewise pleasing, and most interesting to 
: compare the different shades and combina- 
| tions of colour. Dwarf Antirrhinums seldom 
attain the height of more than 6 inches, but 
they are very attractive when the plants 
! branch freely and each branch carries a good 
spike of bloom. Whether used entirely to 
j fill a bed or as an edging to other subjects, 
they produce an effective display. Beds or 
groups in separate or mixed colours may be 
had, the latter, perhaps, proving to be the 
more interesting. Antirrhinums are hardy 
enough in situations suiting them and when 
the plants are well established, but in damp 
and cold positions they may succumb to the 
changeable conditions prevalent in winter, 
hence to ensure certain results it is best to 
treat Antirrhinums as annuals, sowing the 
seed early in the year, and so obtaining 


Clematis Impevatricc Eugenie. 


in v , 6 ^ c °k{urs, or produce a more tell- 
mnJrt • ^ UT * n g the time of their maxi- 
in i Ut y- The Antirrhinum will thrive 
for ® n y 8 °il> being especially suitable 
f • r y an( * sunny positions. It does not re- 
> /” c h elaborate preparation of the 
id as the Sweet Pea, ordinary digging 
^e 80 H sufficing for its 
eu «es6fal cultivation. B 

tall ^ are th . r€e classes of Antirrhinums— 
KonMui^mediate, and dwarf. The most 
i ^ din g » n d grouping are the 
Antir^ 1 * 6 an< * varieties. The tall 

are rt\ n T' S 8 row 2 to 3 feet high, and 
vtarwoT [ or rear positions in a border 
ha , V€ room *o develop into bushy 
S*" 9 - "hich will furnish quite long 
actain« cuttin g- The intermediate section 
A * to inches in height. 

Of ^enarai * P i? n is P. lant groups^* beds 
v P at * colours, ^peciaL strains^fceintf^)- 


plants which will bloom freely from July 
onwards. 

Seed should be sown about the middle of 
February in a well-drained box, with a few 
broken crocks laid over the drainage holes 
and a layer of rough material spread over 
them, then filled with a light mixture con¬ 
sisting of loam, leaf-soil, and sand. Press 
firmly and make the surface level. Water 
with warm or boiling water, allow it to 
drain, and sow the seed evenly and thinly, 
covering lightly with fine soil. Cover with 
a sheet of glass, and stand in a temperature 
of 50 degs. until the seed germinates, when 
dispense with the glass and elevate the box 
close to the glass of the greenhouse, where 
the seedlings can develop sturdily. As soon 
as possible after they have gained strength 
place the box in a frame outside, thus, by 
ivi«g more air daily and exposing fully in 
1 -»ble weather, gradually inure the 


seedlings to outdoor conditions. By the time 
this is attained a bed of loamy soil, mixed 
with a little leaf-soil, should be prepared 
inside a frame, and the seedlings pricked out 
2 inches apart. Cover with the lights for a 
time ; temporary shading from strong sun¬ 
shine, together with maintenance of mois¬ 
ture, will suffice soon to re-establish the 
seedlings, and stocky, branching plants 
result. 

The plants are then ready for transferring 
to their flowering positions, lifting each with 
a ball of soil, and planting 4 inches to 
6 inches apart. Should the weather be very 
dry water freely until the roots take hold of 
the soil. Some plants may succumb from 
mishaps, such as attacks from leather-jacket 
grubs or slugs. Such must be at once re¬ 
placed. Occasionally hoe between the plants 
during the time they are developing, a.s 
breaking the crust of the surface soil will 
promote healthy, vigorous, and branching 
growths, and the plants afterwards can prac¬ 
tically take care of themselves. Every en¬ 
deavour should be made to prolong the 
period of blooming, and to effect this regular 
attention must be paid to removing the spikes 
of bloom as the flowers wane in beauty. This 
will cause fresh growth to follow, and 
eventually flowers. To allow the seed-pods 
to swell exhausts the energies of the plant* 
and, naturally, prevents flowering. 

Antirrhinums may be had in bloom earlier 
in the year if seed is sown in summer and 
strong plants established in flowering posi¬ 
tions before winter, October being a good 
period to plant them. Another good plan is 
to insert cuttings of sturdy basal growths in 
\ frara€ r , ir l October, treating them like 
shrubby Calceolarias and planting out in 
b P r * n 8- a wa ft gardening should in- 

dude Antirrhinums among the plants of 
winch seed is to be sown in chinks or spaces. 

firmly establish themselves, blooming pro- 
fuselv and attractively. Perhaps the test 
for this purpose are the tall and intermedia e 
varieties. Antirrhinums are truly perenn nl 
in such positions, and often become very 
vigorous and strong. E. D. Smith. Y 

1 he Lodge y Gordon Gardens, Gravesend. 

COTTAGE GARDENS. 

For nearly twenty years I have lived in a 
wh f r « 8^ and ever-increasing 

nterest is taken in the culture of flowers 
by those engaged either as estate workers or 
upon the farms in the neighbourhood. The 
progress shown during that period has been 
great and the appearance of the countrv- 
eide has been considerably enhanced. The 
owners of the gardens referred to are 
encouraged by the offers of generous priz^ 
for the most effective flowering plants 
Periodically I have accompanied the judges 
while making their awards, with a J view 

-chiefly, to ob<H2r . ve the progress made, and to 

notice the varying tastes of the cultivators 
Much has been done by the donor of the 
prizes to foster and encourage a love of plants 
of ft perennial character, and of those ex¬ 
ceptionally suited to the district, and the 
judges are instructed, other things being 
equal, to prefer the gardens having the best 
selections of herbaceous plants and biennials 
fluch as Sweet William, Canterbury Bells’ 
etc., and old-fashioned Roses. Unfortunately’ 
the usual bedding” plants are still largely 
preferred, although in general they are very 
well grown. Begonias, Calceolarias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, and Lobelia are held to be indis¬ 
pensable, while Stocks, Asters, and Petunias 
hold prominent places in the regard of many 
competitors. Some years ago I accompanied 
the judge—a gentleman well known in horti¬ 
cultural circles—who, on viewing the dis- 
play made at a group of cottages, remarked 
that the gardens were but “ a pale reflex of 
those of the neighbouring laird,” and in¬ 
continently passed, them over. Much sur¬ 
prise was evinced when the first prize was 
awarded to a cottage garden in which the dis¬ 
play was altogether composed of annuals, re¬ 
markably well grown, biennials, and hardy 
plants. The judge’s report is always pub¬ 
lished in full in the four local newspapers 
and since that year much, more attentionha* 
been paid to the class of plants which, UtEP 
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all, are more suited for cottage gardens. It 
is obvious that, having no means of propa¬ 
gating or raising the usual “ bedding ” plants, 
those who use them must cither purchase 
them yearly or get them through the good¬ 
will of a neighbouring gardener. In either of 
these cases the man who has most to spend, 
or the one who has the favour of a gardener, 
may readily surpass his less fortunate neigh¬ 
bours, and hence it is that in this competition 
preference is given to the more easily grown 
plants, which are more enduring, and pro¬ 
vide as much pleasure and display as the 
other more popular plants. 

It is gratifying to find that the competition 
increases in keenness and in numbers year by 
year, and the same donor ha6 recently in¬ 
stituted prizes for window-boxes and hanging 
plants in the neighbouring town. It is hoped 
that soon this competition will prove as 
interesting as the more widely known cottage 
garden contest. 

Much has been done to awaken the interest 
of country people in the district by the 
kindly action of the owners of the principal 
gardens, in opening them to the public with¬ 
out restrictions on stated days, and it 6ays 
much for the good sense and appreciation of 
the visitors that in no single instance has the 
permission had to be cancelled. Quite the 
contrary, in point of fact, for in a weekly 
newspaper I have just noticed that two other 
large gardens never previously opeu are 
added to the already extensive fist. 

K. Bhight. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Autumn bloom on Oriental Poppies.- If 
we want to have a second bloom on these 
plants it is necessary to cut off the seed 
heads almost as soon as the flowers drop their 
petals. I am also inclined to think that 
cutting down the plants very early and pre¬ 
venting them from blooming at their ordinary 
sea.son will induce them to give us flowers in 
autumn. A friend who grows these Poppies 
has never tried to induce them to flower in 
autumn, but lie says that he cuts his plants 
down to the ground as soon as they have quite 
finished flowering, and that they are not in 
the least injured by this drastic treatment. 
They flower every year well, though they have 
been cut down like this for many yea re in 
succession. It seems to me that if these 
Oriental Poppies arc cut back in May they 
will bloom in autumn. 

Geranium pratense plenum.—I am not 
specially enamoured of double flowers, nor do 
I care greatly for the foliage of this double 
Cranesbill, but there is something pleasing 
about the blooms of this plant, which bears 
such a lot of flowers that it seems quite a 
mass of bloom. Its worst fault is that it re¬ 
quires staking. What it might do on a big 
rock garden I cannot say. 1 have the single 
Geranium pratense as well, and the curious 
thing is that the double one flowers far more 
freely than the single. The colour is a kind 
of purple-blue. 

The Horned Violet (Viola -oornuta).— 
This sows itself very freely, and makes an 
excellent groundwork for other plants. It 
looks very well by itself, also. I have the 
light blue, the white, and the deep blue or 
purple varieties. I was persuaded to try a 
plant called Viola Papilio, which has bigger 
flowers, but I do not like it quite so well as 
the ordinary Horned Violets. I am not a 
worshipper of size, but it is nice to have some 
variety of one’s favourite flowers, though 
sometimes so called improvements are not 
such at all. 

ERYNGIUM pandanieolium.— I have been 
(old that this is not quite hardy, and some of 
mv friends advise me to have nothing to do 
with it Yet when one has seen a good plant 
or two in other gardens one feels as i it 
would be nice to have this Sea Holly. It is 
said to be half-hardy, but I am not sure that 
this is correct, in some parts of England at 
least, as in an English garden I saw a big 
nlaut this summer which had been there tor 
ten years or so. The hardiness of Eryngium 
nandanifolium is worth ventilating and some¬ 
body who has experience of it might tell us a 
little about the plant and its wpys. 


i he uKUB-ruiviEKKi) EVEKLABiiwu rBA. vue oeyb re»u*is, tuese Dauiias require liberal 
—Can anyone tell me if there are several treatment, deep soil, and a good expo6urc. 
varieties of Lathyrus grandiflorus? I only They are very ornamental and imposing; 
know of one, but I have been told, or have and if, as my friend said, they are of little 
read somewhere, that there is a deeper- value as cut bloom, still, cutting is not the 
coloured one called Frederici, or some such be-all and end-all of a great many of our 
name. I like the large rose and purple decorative plants.—K. Brioht. 
flowers, which are so fine when rambling [We cannot see any beauty in these so- 
about a hedge or a trellis. It has two faults, called Paeony-flowered Dahlias. They m 
one being that the flowers soon lose their ver y coarse, in most cases showing the eye 
colour when cut, and the other is that it is too al| d with a mass of small florets in the 
great a rambler at the roots to be safely centre. In face of the many beautiful Cactus 
planted everywhere. Dahlias we now have, they are not, we think, 

Wood’s Scarlet Pea.— I once saw in a " a ^d. The growth, too, is very ungainly, 
nursery a plant under the name of Wood’s 60 f ar a* "e have seen.—E d.] 

Scarlet Pea. This is very pretty, but is not Hybrid Astllbes.— Some of the hybrid 


a vigorous grower. Yet its clusters of little Astilbes are, with advantage, used in the 
flowers, smaller than those of L. grandiflorus flower garden at Hampton Court, a new! 
or of L. latifolius, are very pleasing. striking effect being produced. One bed 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. in pl ? nte< ? 7 ilh the 

gated Holcus lanatus, interspersed with small 

plants of Nigella hispanica. Well over- 
SWEET PEAS WITH DOUBLE topping these two, and scattered over the 

STANDARDS. entire surface, are good flowering example* 


SWEET PEAS WITH DOUBLE topping these two, and scattered over the 

STANDARDS. entire surface, are good flowering example* 

The unpleasaut disqualification of several Verbena Miss Wiumott, while higher stdl 
of the leading exhibits at the recent annual 1S a number of Astdbe Venus, whose flower 
g how of the National Sweet Pea Society, be- * lilac pink colour. Trootiw 

cause the respective exhibitors staged a few varieties also employed are Ceres and Pork 
blooms that had developed double standards, three vanet:« wereruudthl 

lias caused considerable sensation amongst distributed b> Mr. George Arends, Bonsdcr, 


•Sweet Pea growers all over the country. Germany. 


Something may be 6aid for the exhibitors who 


Lilium Parryi. - Some particularly fit# 


were disqualified, and also for those who were examples of this beautiful and distinct Lily 
instrumental in bringing about the disqualify n< ^ed at Holland Park. It i« a najw 

cation. But, after oil. in the best interests of of California, and under oaltmhin 

the flower, stirelv the restrictions as to ' n tlus. countri ofien fails to give u« o! it, 
flowers with double standards that wore best - Ih , e bulbs have the creeping character 
observed at this year’s exhibition should be common to several North American spec*, 
reconsidered. The charming strain of Sweet but ln , L :. Par C' this fea lire 
Pens known generally as the grand,flora type «>“ lu 

all lovers of hardy flowers have derived much f 1 ^ 6 tb - b ^ 

pleasure m cultivating, and the certainty , and a pleasing shade of soft yelks. 

", h " l ‘ ,ch . , th f dl,Ieren 1 t * , co “ ld . b « P"‘ dotted inside with red. They are .Veal; 
petuated added very materia ly to their value. am] t , powerfully scented. In Mitsui 
X he pretty, erect, or hooded standard of the uature Lily j, 6ald to atta i„ fcfret 

grand,flora Sweet Peas was one of their chief derelopment J whc / e it occur6 on the bank, 
charms, and the form peculiar to this type of of , ‘ fltream8 and finds a d «=ir»ble root 

the flower was thoroughly understood and ; m | dium j„ the deposits, mainly ton*- 
appreciated by everyone. With the advent of in S ot vegetable matter, which have been 
the Spencer or waved standards, as repre- wt ^ hed down and left on the side of the 
eented originally in the variety Countess wat€r . Under cultivation in this country ii 
Spencer, the whole trend of events changed, thriven best in a fairly moist, vet, at the 
The exposed keel of this flower and its 6ftme t j me well-drained, peaty* soil, and 


The exposed keel of this flower and its 6ame ii me> W ell-drained, peaty* soil, and 
progeny have given us a race of plants of con- where it is shaded from the sun during the 
siderable variability,so much 60 that varieties hottest part of the day. First discovered iu 
can seldom be perpetuated satisfactorily. 1876 , Lilium Parryi has never been a coni 
More recent exin pies of these waved Sweet mon Lily, and good bulbs always realise » 
Peas have developed flowers with double fair price. It is not exactly a Lily that on« 
standards, and plants that are accorded good would recommend the beginner to take in 
culture in quite a large number of cases hand, but it is sufficiently erratic to eunrn 

develop blossoms with double standards late the more seasoned individual to try, and, 

almost consistently. To exclude these flowers if not successful at first, to try again.—X 
from certain competitions may, or may not, Scented flowers In the garden.-It 
be wise It is certain, however, in the opinion rather strange that, apart from Roeee, Car- 
of many who value plants possessing a nations, and Lilies, the flowers of mo*t 
vigorous form of growth, that these stronger- families of hardy flowers represented by end 
growing sorts will be more eagerly sought less mini here of varieties on which we rely 
after, as for garden embellishment vigorous- largely for the summer and autumn display, 
growing Sweet Peas have a value that weaker ar e practically scentless, or so faint m to 
ones can never possess. I question whether be scarcely perceptible, as Antirrhinums, or 
the National Sweet Pea Society, or any other the reverse of agreeable, as Pyrethrums and 
society, can now prevent the development of Shasta Daisies. This being eo, and with tk 
Sweet Peas having double standards, and call for perfume in the garden secondary; obI? 

that being so, why should not every to the floral display, it follows that the intro- 

en courage me nt be given to them as was given duction of scented* flowers and foliage is an 
to the original grandiflora type of the flower ? essential feature in the summer planting- 
In the last decade many lovers of hardy and preferably with the ever-increasing de¬ 
flowers have set their face rigidly against the mand for cut flowers with those things that 
older florists* ideals in regard to many arc as welcome in the house as in the garden, 
flowers, and in doing so they have succeeded It Ls regrettable that the flowers of Heho- 
in giving an impetus to the cultivation of trope, undoubtedly yielding one of the richest 
many hardy subjects that are now very’ highly perfumes, should" be practically useless f« r 
prized for garden embellishment. The same cutting. The perfume, however, is 

remarks surely may apply to Sweet Peas with well obtained in the house if an occasional 
double standards—flowers that are highly plant is introduced into window-box** 
valued in many gardens nowadays. ’ Stocks and Sweet Peas in their reapectn* 

D. B. C. heights are naturally among the• 

popular of scented flowers, and the » 
NOTES AND REPLIES. fag forms of the former furnish ep 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clant-flowered Dahlias.—I am forward- material for vases of small and averagefi^ 

ine a few blooms of eiant-flowered Dahl;as A useful plant with deliciously 


| ing a few’ blooms of giant-flowered Dahlias A useful plant with .deliciously iw 
for your inspection. While agreeing with a flowers for large beds is Boujw^. , t 
neighbour who recently visited me, that these boldti corvmbiflora. Some of the v ^ 
varieties are well adapted for growing in especially* the white-flowering wr«*i cf 
open places in shrubberies, I still adhere to very sweet, and the newer vawu. ^ 
my own opinion that they are not at all out- vigorous habit throw fine long w ot 

of-plaee in a mixed bolder. Indeed, to get m»y °“ n '® 
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Kk« the Heliotrope, they are not long-lived 
in water. The Lemon-scented foliage of 
Alojeia and Eucalyptus citriodora, and that 
©/ many of the Pelargoniums, fills the air 
with perfume after a shower, and the very 
cut Fern-leaved form of Pelar- 
ffl S flfcn filicifolium is very acceptable for 
3Eyff. Of the many varieties of Mig¬ 
nonette now in commerce one can hardly do 
better than grow Covent Garden Favourite, 
wMp>~ may be sparingly sown among the 
bog Boses.— E. B. 8., Hardwick. 

Statice and Japanese Anemones.—An 
m* 0feiafcion of the above in variety forms a 
pleasing feature in the flower garden, and 
asyoije having a large bed or portion of 
liorder he wishes to plant with things that, 
if necessary, will stand for two or three 
seasons without removal, might give them a 
trial. Not so very long ago there was very 
little variety in either family, the Statice 
being represented by the old form S. lati- 
folia, ana the Anemone by the ordinary pink 


sire, but, what is of more importance to the ordinary 
grower for cut bloom, brilliancy, and in some places 
the buds aro damping off, and mildew is showing. 
It see ms to me that little good cau follow adminis¬ 
tering liquid manure as the ground is overcharged 
with moisture already, and several growers to whom 
I have mentioned the matter agree with me that it 
is futile applying stimulants whilst so much rain 
prevails. Dusting the plants affected with mildew- 
will check the disease, but the cure is, of course, 
drier conditions in the atmosphere. Sweet Teas with 
me in pots have done better than last summer, as, 
owing to restricted root accommodation, they have 
come into bloom earlier, and the abundant moisture 
overhead has suited them, generally sneaking. Those 
who have not grown Sweet Peas in large pots have 
yet to learn how beautiful they are about a garden. 
—Townsman. 

Pentstemons, autumnal propagation. — 

Although Pentstemons may be raised and grown 
from seed sown in beat, and by some are not con¬ 
sidered of sufficient importance to be propagated in 
any other way. one now and again comes across 
varieties from a spring sowing that possesses excep¬ 
tional merit and are deemed worthy to be kept. 
I'ew things strike more quickly from cuttings if in¬ 
serted in sandy soil in a cold-frame in the early 
autumn. I find that damp harms them more than 
frost, and to obviate this it is a good plan to place 
a layer of ashes under fhe bed in the frame.—D erhy. 
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ORCHIDS. 


Cypripcdium Arnold ice. From a photograph in Sir 2 rcuor Lawrences garden 
at Bur ford, Dorking. 


an( l w ^f«. Within the last few years many 
new varieties have appeared, the Statice in 
ifferent shades, and varying in height and 
J^ 16 of flowering, and the Anemone in 
of larger size and greater substance, 
in colour, besides the white, the latter are 
p . v rose or rose-pink, an exception being 
rince Heinreich, which is considerably 
, a ^ €r - There is, however, plenty of different 
Mades to make a very interesting display, 
e Deh being planted in groups to 
ow the true character of the variety. Both 
S j are €asil y grown, a loamy 6oil. 

'tard trenched and enriched with good 
n;? 0 !** 6 ! BU ^ing them admirably. If a little 
•Wit 8€e ^ ^ Statice is sown in spring 

Burft y° an S plants well cared for, a few 
,°^ ms ca ° generally be selected when 
b&tdl w in flower.—E. B. S., Hardwick. 

»o?i5Bf * eas , and the weather.— The ab- 

befnTjL*?*,Y e ' atber recently In many quarters has 
are t»?£? r *L a ^ e iu the grow-th of Sweet Peas. They 
duced ^ st year » but tbo few fl° wers pro- 

not nn ♦ e tlme not<; is written (JulyJst) are 
“P to average quality; they lactf not,-only 

Digitizer b 


Balsams.-After having given up the culture of 
these for many years, I am this season growing a few 
batches Bv auccessional sowing a display inay be 
bad from May until October, and their requirements 
are not of an exacting nature. Light, very rich soil 


CYPRIPED1UM ARNULDLE. 

The first hybrid under thus name was raised 
and exhibited by Messrs. Sander, of St. 
Albans, at the Royal Horticultural Society 
in 1894, when the plant was awarded a first- 
class certificate. It was then stated to be a 
cross between C. beliatulum x C. super¬ 
ciliary, the flower being described as creamy- 
white thickly spotted with purple. The sub¬ 
ject of the illustration was raised in the col¬ 
lection of Sir Trevor Lawrence, at Burford, 
from C. superciliare x C. beliatulum, the 
parentage being reversed from the original. 
The flower shown in the illustration is in 
shape similar to that of Messrs. Sander's 
hybrid, but the colour is somewhat different. 
The dorsal sepal is marked with dotted lines 
of a dark purple, the ground colour being a 
suffusion of a light shade of purple, while the 
outer edges of the flower are almost white, 
the sepals and petals densely 
marked and spotted with dark 
purple, the lip or pouch of a 
brighter tint. It is a very hand¬ 
some hybrid, and the flower, as 
seen in the illustration, is 
nearly life size. Nearly all of 
the Cypripediurae raised from 
C. beliatulum grow very freely 
when in a young stage. It is 
after flowering that the plants 
sometimes become weakened. 
This is often due to allowing 
the flowers to remain on the 
plant too long, and not infre¬ 
quently to undue care when re¬ 
potting, also through improper 
treatment afterwards. Prob¬ 
ably the greatest mistake 
made concerning the culture of 
these hybrids is giving them a 
high temperature, a dark 
position, and not sufficient ven¬ 
tilation. To grow this plant 
well it should be suspended at 
the lightest and most airy end 
of the Cattleya-house, which is 
always a few degrees warmer 
than the ordinary intermediate 
house. It will appreciate 
plenty of light, but not direct 
sunshine, the leaves being 
liable to get scorched and 
shrivelled, therefore it is advis¬ 
able to shade lightly when the 
sun is bright. Such treatment 
is just what the Cattleyas re¬ 
quire also. After repotting, 
•the plants should be afforded a 
little extra shading, indepen¬ 
dent of the other inmates. 

As regards repotting, it 
should not be done oftener than 
is really necessary, for no 
matter how careful the operator 
may be, a few roots are sure to 
be injured, these being very 
brittle, and bad results accrue, 
as previously mentioned. The 
proper time for repotting is 
after flowering, and just as 
new growths are starting from the base 
of the plant. The plant should not be 

turned out of the pot in the ordinary 
way if it is well established; but the 


flower^ng^ouf^iUy^do^s of* fairly 6 strong "stimulants \ in »Wch the plant i. growing should 
may safely be given. In former days I used to aim be carefully and gently broken, taking the 
at specimen plants la pots 9 inches in diameter, but bits of crock away piece by piece. Leave the 

r I « Permed 

KBT I but if the old compost has become 6tale 

Hollyhocks.—The superiority of young Hollyhocks it should be carefully picked out. Previous 

toYho”; to moving the plant from the old pot the 
then there is often a difference. Old plants are, in , compost should be allowed to become rather 
mv opinion, never very satisfactory, nor can they be i dry, so that when repotting it will be seen in 

&Tu“ s t 2£j2:*®SiJSSS? p’rtTu"^ «J«e that of the.fine noil will have 
a nee I have yet to learn the antidote to this filtered down pmongst the drainage. This, if 
disease, and the most elective way to deal with-it quite dry, can easily be blown out. When 


o U t°thf“ri Md^SS«t« P t“g ?re1h b “ r 8uoh itt > 8 completed the plant can be placed in a 

ouickly spreads to other Hollyhocks in a garden, and larger receptacle, and in so doing it is not 
the auestion arises whether it is worth while to run j necessary or advisable to raise the plant 
— -jet, hv raisins seedlings, which may be a b OV e the rim of the pot, for if kept just on 

a level it will do just as well. Fill up around 
the old drainage and roots to about ttro-thirds 


anv risk, when by raising seedlings, which may 
"wn iow om may be free from It Old plant, that 
Hn nnfc carry disease produce shoots from the base, 
fSd thew i^the autumn may be cut and dibbled into 
fan*““l! being covered withr a . MlglMi or band- 
w til they nave rooted.— Leahirst. 
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crocks or small pieces of brick rubble, avoid¬ 
ing breaking the roots more than necessary. 
Secure the drainage with a thin layer 
of Sphagnum Moss and pot with moderate 
firmness, using the following compost: Good 
fibrous loam and chopped Osmunda fibre, 
adding plenty of small crocks or old mortar 
rubble to keep the soil porous. This is a very 
important matter, as if at any time the soil 
should become too wet or water-logged these 
delicate plants quickly deteriorate. A small 
quantity of chopped Sphagnum Moss may be 
mixed with the compost, according to the dis¬ 
cretion of the cultivator. After repotting, 
merely water around the edge of the pot for 
a few weeks. At the end of that time the 
new growths will have advanced somewhat, 
and roots become active, when increased sup¬ 
plies of water may be afforded. When well 
established the plants should be taken down 
and carefully examined two or three times a 
week to ascertain if the compost is sufficiently 
dry to again need watering. Keep the foliage 
free from dirt and insect pests by periodical 
sponging with clear, soft w ater. 

INDOOR PLANT8. 

CLIANTHUS DAMP1ERI GROWING. 

Will you kindly tell me the time to sow Clianthus 
Dampierj and treatment of same?— Beds. 

[Seed of Clianthus Dampieri should be 
sown in the spring in small pots, using a mix¬ 
ture of loam, peat, and 6and. They should 
be placed in a structure kept at a tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. to 70 (legs., and where at the 
same time a light, buoyant atmosphere is 
maintained. At no stage must the Clianthus 
1>e kept, close and 6tuffy, otherwise it will 
damp off. When shifting into larger pots'the 
roots should be disturbed as little as possible. 
Though this is the best way to grow the 
Clianthus in question from seed, it is, to 6ay 
the least, most capricious in it« behaviour, 
failures in its culture being very frequent. 
Owing to this, various experiments have been 
tried, and by far the most successful method, 
and the way that the fine examples met with 
at the different exhibitions are obtained is by 
grafting. Numerous stocks have been tried, 
but bv far the most successful is the common 
Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens). The 
plants are grafted when quite small, and it is, 
consequently, a very delicate operation. In 
order to carry it out seeds of the Colutea are 
in the spring 6own singly in small pots, and 
if possible plunged in a gentle bottom heat. 
About three weeks after, the seeds of the 
Clianthus are sown under similar conditions, 
and when the young plants have developed 
their first true leaf, grafting should take 
place. As may be imagined, great care is re¬ 
quired, both stock and scion being so tender. 
Both side and cleft grafting are employed. 
In the latter case the wedge-shaped scion 
•should be inserted between the cotyledons of 
the stock. The graft must be tied in its 
place with some soft material. After the 
operation, which should be carried out as 
expeditiously as possible, and for which a 
very sharp knife is necessary, is completed, 
the plant, or plants, shonld be plunged in a 
fairly brisk bottom heat in a close propa¬ 
gating case, or covered with a bell-glass. 
Under favourable conditions a union will 
take place in a fortnight or thereabouts, and 
as soon as this happens th© plants must be 
inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
structure. When sufficiently hardened the 
temperature of a greenhouse will be suitable 
for them. After this they must be grown on 
without any check, and on this point it must 
be borne in mind that the root system of the 
Colutea is far more vigorous than that of the 
Clianthus, and, consequently, the potting 
compost should be of a holding nature. It 
may consist mainly of good fibrous loam, 
lightened by a little.leaf-mould and sand. As 
the plants develop they will succeed perfectly 
well when grown in suspended baskets.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Solan urn WanAlandl as dwarf plants.—I was 
greatly struck bv the beauty of Solanum Wendlnndi 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s summer show 
this year, and, having never grown it, I looked it 
up, and find in your Issue of September 4th, 1900, 


a short sketch of same, with an illustration. Will 
you kindly advise me as to when would be the best 
time to buy in plants in order to obtain cuttings for 
dwarf plants, and the best way to proceed with 
them?-B eds. 

[The plants of Solanum Wendlandi which 
you admired so much at Holland Park were 
struck from eyes treated just as Vine eyes 
are. They were put in early in February, 
and in a gentle heat growth soon takes place. 
As soon as they are well rooted the young 
plants are potted singly and shifted on. as 
they require it. During the early stages a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. is desir¬ 
able, but ns the plants make headway a 
warm greenhouse is sufficient for them, as, if 
kept in too high a temperature they run up 
weak. As the flower-buds form an occasional 
stimulant will be beneficial. The present is 
a good time to purchase plants, and in order 
to obtain good eyes they should be well 
ripened in the autumn by full exposure to 
the sun and a free admission of air. During 
the winter a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs. will suffice. Apart from its value 
for decoration when grown in the shape of 
dwarf plants, this Solanum is also one of the 
grandest climbers we have for a good-sized 
structure where a winter temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. can be maintained. In 
order to have it at its best under these con¬ 
ditions plenty of sunshine during late 
summer and autumn is essential.] 

Gloxinias.— The principal batch of these 
generally flowers during late June and early 
July. It is very advisable that the house in 
which they are grown should be lightly 
shaded, this not only prolonging the period 
of blooming but obviating the risks of scorch¬ 
ing from hot 6un. 'While Gloxinias are 
easily raised from 6eed, I like the older 
method of propagation from leaves. The 
leaves are inserted in a propagating pit in 
July, form roots and miniature bulbs during 
the same season, and are gradually dried 
off. During the following year they are 
grown steadily on, and ultimately reach 
7-inch pots. The strongest and best are 
saved for the following year, and thus a suc¬ 
cession of the desired colours is always 
available.—K. B. T. 

Zonal Pelargonium Mr. C. Clark.— Of 

this semi-double, salmon-coloured variety a 
I large basket was noted at Holland Park 
Show. It promises to be a good kind for pot 
culture and also for the flower garden, being 
one of the West Brighton Gem section, and 
like that well-known variety is of good habit 
and very free flowering. A feature of West 
Brighton Gem is the white tint of the 6tems 
and leaf 6talks, w r hich peculiarity is now- 
shared by several kinds, some of which have 
originated as sports from tlie original kind, 
while the origin of others is doubtful. Of 
double, or semi-double, flowered kinds there 
are besides this 6almon form jii6t mentioned 
the rich scarlet Turtle’s Surprise, which, 
though 6aid to be a sport from F. V. Raspail, 
has the white stems of West Brighton Gem. 
and Snow Queen, the leaves of which are 
variegated and the flowers white. Of single 
flowers, in which the peculiarity of stem and 
leaf-stalks is the same, may be mentioned 
Lady Bess (salmon) ; White Queen (white) ; 
and King Edward VII. (deep crimson). All 
of these are desirable varieties under any 
conditions of culture. It must be nearly 
fifty years since I first met with a variety in 
which the flower stems and shoots were 
white. It was known as Cerise Unique, and 
was then thought a good deal of, but it has 
apparently dropped out of cultivation.—X. 

The African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus). 
—One of the earliest introductions from 
South Africa, this still holds its own as a 
thoroughly good garden plant ; indeed, for 
growing in tubs and standing outside during 
the summer it has but few equals. One of its 
most desirable features is that it can be 
stored almost anywhere during the winter 
provided it is free from frost. There are 
several forms of thus Agapanthus in cultiva¬ 
tion, and when seedlings are raised in quan¬ 
tity a good deal of variation is often to be 
found among them. The “ Kew Hand List ” 
gives the following as recognised varieties— 
albus, flore-pleno, znaximus, minor, Moore- 
anus, and variegatus. Of these just men¬ 


tioned there are decidedly two white- 
flowered kinds, one being more markedly 
deciduous than the other. While distinct 
enough, flore-pleno is in beauty inferior to 
the typical kind, as the flowers rarely open in 
a satisfactory manner. Maximus is a large 
and bold form of the common Agapanthus, 
and minor quite a miniature of the same. 
Sometimes confounded with minor, yet really 
quite distinct, is Mooreanus, with email, 
rounded heads of blossoms borne on com¬ 
paratively long stalks. This is deciduous, 
and the hardiest of all the Agapanthuee6. - 
K. R. W. 

Justicia carnea.—This seems to have lost, 
to a certain extent, the popularity which it 
once possessed. There are other varieties of 
considerable merit, but from its autumnal 
habit of flowering it is questionable if any of 
them are equal in value to J. carnea. Easily 
struck from cuttings in spring, if steadily 
grown on, very good plants, which will flower 
profusely, raav be had in 8-inch pots by 
the end of September. Turfy loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand suit this plant well, and a 
brisk, rather damp heat induces quick and 
healthy growth. In the absence of a stove J. 
carnea* succeeds fairly well in a warm green¬ 
house.—K irk. 

Dimorphotheca Ecklonl.—As Daisy-like 
flowers are much sought alter at the presen 
time this Dimorphotheca hae gained ■»») 
admirer® within recent years. It is of a tr«, 
shrubby habit of growth, with narrow, darb 
green leaves, somewhat thick in ?/ 

flowers, which are borne on long, 8nn «UIb, 
are each about 3 inches in dm**rt«r, tta » 
deep blue, and the guard florets ub te.tmg 
with purple on the outside. This Dimor 
photheca has been grown in this 
fifteen vears, or thereabouts, and is 
fuWor'the embellishment of the 
during the summer months. ^mm 0n 
decided drawback, and tha ^ 16 > n . tlw 
with some of its p™*"* 
flowers 6hut up during 
purple exterior 18 , il l €n ’ t to what it 

quantity of flowers. Another J ^ ^ 
composite, which, thoug q than it 

in gardens, merits more •£££, wbo* 
usually gets, is Agathse jutle 

Marguerite-like flowers, each htd( , 

than an inch across, are *£**£?« the 
of light blue._ It is »s “ sll > P 01 
preceding.- X. doors.-* 1 ’ 1 

Winter-flowering »ljJ 1 !* so favours^ 

for some years have we that for t» 

to the growth of hard-wooaea One has ow 

last few weeks have been oufloMjo 
to notice tho growth. of Arnicas (ore ing to be 
shrubs that were brought into jR June had * 
assured that the abnonnal a j w j t h lad 
good effect on such plants, comp )y in use dur 
when the waterpot had tobe 1 ho ^ eV er, who h 1 '® 
jug June. It behoves those. months to 
plants out-of-doors for V^t they may get the most 
that they are placed so that they £ >ide d, and. 
sun possible, so that wood ripe ,8 j^cid 

further, that such plants are gwen j d to Pjf 

possible. There » a iLT^ soroe out-of-tb^ 

plants of this description in has 

place, often under trees, but expe factor In ^ 
that wood ripening is an Important mltf t 
blooming of these plant*. To fig o{ ^ 

that the plants are given a fair anw 

DERDV . fltafiri I lOfll 

Statice Suworowi.-This JJJ^howe *t 

upon as a valuable subject for lhe 8 t for the 

season, as well as a very 5re fine in Iff- 
ojten ground. The flowersa^bjeh * r ® ranc hed and » 
closely-packed spikes, in some c - t0 pink or 

others not, vary in colour from defi fcdj 

pinkish-mauve. While thisi *■ . reason of | u 

pretty, it also attracts tttenUu W applies 
uncommon appearance a remark*!* 
to the yellow-flowered Statice Bondueui 

The hover-fly.—I am iJjntification. 1 

pill-box, a fluke-like ani °L a „ I lf fa”from a f frn 
found it in a room on a shelf not rar 
in a pot.-JOHN G. Ogle, M.D. , 

[Tho creature sent is the larvae of o 
the hover-flies (Syrpluda). Thee® « ; 
winged flies, which have the habit 
ing in the air almost like » keetrell. . ^ 

usually pollen feeders, but the » 
good friends it ihe ^teener, feeih ? 
upon fliee ] 

* jV 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ruck garden at goodwood. 

The natural facilities for rock gardening 
are not very numerous at Goodwood, for 
a« there are uo masses of limestone rock 
there are no trickling becks coming down 
the bilk. The rainfull is but small, and 
the sun heat is very great. But there is 
a 6pleu<lidly pure air, and that possibly is 
the greatest necessity for alpines. The 
danger of starting a rock garden is that 
when it i6 finished it should look totally out 
of the scheme of the natural surroundings. 

The ground slopes away from the rounded 
whale-back South Downs. The soil is pure 
chalk half a mile northwards, and not far 
below the surface of the garden there is 
gravel. The actual site of the rock garden i6 
on the west 6ide of the kitchen garden. But 
it has been possible to avoid the many diffi¬ 
culties of soil and situation by making use of 
a large pit, whence, probably, at some time 
gravel has been taken away. This depres- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ™ 


of the stone built up against the sides of the 
pit. 

The illustration to-day shows the garden in 
July, 1910, less than six months after the 
rocks were laid and the plants put in. The 
flowers have all grown now very much, and 
the rock is not so naked or apparent. Very 
many treasures have been added, and 
gradually some of the coarser-growing things 
will be removed. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than to look ctown in June upon 
some of the drifts of brightly-coloured 
Helianthemums, Cistus, Dianthi, and Cam¬ 
panulas. Lithospermura prostratum is more 
blue than the sky. Onosma tauricum has 
survived many inches of rain during the 
winter and early spring. The centre of the 
garden is an irregular-shaped plot of Grass, 
which is kept mown. Along one side of it 
there is a boggy bed which is fed by the over¬ 
flow from a small pond up above. Here are 
some of the Gentians and various things 
which need moisture. 

The finest effect is found by looking down 
from above when the sun is shining on the 
I south-east side of the garden. The great 


places where stagnation is likely to follow'. 
The damp and shady spot to which you refer 
should, therefore, with good cultivation, suit 
the majority. Wo emphasise the cultural 
side of the question because this is so fre¬ 
quently ignored. On a cool and shaded 
ditch bank, in good soil, and where the root- 
fibres descended into the moisture, we have 
had P. japonica 2 feet across, while in quite 
moist places P. pulverulenta will reach 3 feet, 
and sometimes nearly 4 feet, high. On the 
other hand, P. rosea, though a true moun¬ 
tain bog plant, is often more vigorous and 
good when removed from the real swamp, 
hence the whole thing resolves itself into 
cultivation and experiment. In all the cir¬ 
cumstances, shade and a generous treatment 
would be best, with, in conjunction, vigorous* 
seedling plants at the start. P. Sieboldi in 
an exception, and while readily increased 
by division, revels in rich, moist soils, and 
assumes a vigour of which few cultivators 
are aware. The rhizomes of this section 
should be buried 3 inches deep, the text¬ 
book advice to the contrary notwithstanding. 
We should advise you to experiment freely, 



New rock garden at Goodwj:d , six months after making. 
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"iwmabout 50 yards square and 25 feet dee 
ho JT nd , on 0n€ is 6onie 6 fe< 
it* [, n Gie surface level of the garden c 
As lately as January, 19H 
and *fni,P r ^ € m was °* various shec 

all <^arcd awa; 
Hi* fJ C j me ll* e work of placing the rocki 
Hood^° Dd gr€at advantage which Goo< 
is a vein of sandstone whic 
H ll<? chalk an 

►ion^fr' e * "as no need to impoi 

Ibis i 10 8 d f ance - This may be inevi 

^tiefaeton 016 Thp^ bUt H is , n * V€r 9 uil 

of » -l * 16 ®k>ne was only a quarts 

moved * aua . v > and large pieces could b 

niQo ^ m ^ 8t important things in plar 
W^S gard * n 18 to make d fifc in wit 
though n'»* Cbng l^ to . caU6€ it to look a 
much skill nn 6 w£ d But tIlis Jomand 

made Uf Ar D f thought, A model of 6and wo 
<kn th « formation of the rock gar 

actual rool^ Un ‘ sca lo of the model to th< 
the san Th garc 1 n wne about 1 to 30. Whei 
let unor, i* 86 , rocks of about 2 inches square 
a ion a 0 L.a . r fP rc ^ en t- those weighing hal 
8 d idea is obtained of the effec 


I lesson which is to be learnt here is that 
nature must be imitated, and the line of least 
resistance must be followed if one would have 
a garden of delight. Richard Wells. 

MOISTURE-LOVING PRIMULAS. 
Please tell me which of the hardy perennials like 
ahade (not deep) and damp. I have a piece of moist 
land with a stream through it. 1 have furnished the 
banks with Iris. Spirits. Reeds, etc., and have made 
three Water Lily ponds. I should like a Primula 
garden. I». japonica does grandly, pulverulenta 
bloomed poorly, but made fine growth. Fine little 
plants of P. Coekburniana. from seed last year, have 
all bloomed, and 1 have to-day sown the seed just 
ripened. P. rosea does splendidly, and I have moved 
ali my Sieboldi down there from the rock gardeif, 
where'they got burnt up in the summer. 1 have nice 
plants of Beesiana and Bullyana ready to go out. 
What sort of cultivation do they like? DentieuJata 
has done badly. Is it too wet?-B. 

[The true bog or moisture-loving Primulas 
include japonica, pulverulenta, rosea, cosh- 
meriana, and sikkimensis, and, in a less 
degree, denticulata. Sieboldi in all its forms, 
farinosa, frondosa, Bulleyana, Coekburniana, 
and others. Frequently, however, in richly- 
manured soils and uniform shade a greater 
degree of vigour is found and far more suc¬ 
cess secured than by growing them in wet 
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and not to overlook the common Primrose of 
the woods.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Water Lilies.—I have a small Water Lily pond 
with two plants in it. The pond is silting up with 
sand, and must be run out and cleaned this winter. 

How can the Lilies be saved from frost, etc., while 
the pond is empty?—C. M. 

[There need be no fear of any danger. 

Place the plants in an open shed, or even in 
the open air on the north side of a w all, and 
cover with leaves or old matting.] 

Campanula Host!.— Of all the forms of 
the Harebell C. Hosti is by far the finest for 
effect, and good plants give a brilliant dis¬ 
play of their handsome, deep purple-blue, 
large bells. The colour is a really fine, deep 
purple-blue, much darker than we usually gee 
in the common Harebell, Campanula rotundi- 
folia, and the whole plant is so fine that one 
can hardly admit it is simply a variety of C. 
rotundifoiia. It is a capital plant for the 
border, but shows its worth better when on 
the rockery. In the moraine it is dwarfer, 
but has as fine flowers. I always look with 
more than suspicion upon th^iiij^p^joilf-tjhfit 
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it is a mere form of C. rot undifolia, as the 
true C. Hosti, as I have known it for many 
years, is quite distinct from any C. rotundi- 
folia we see. Growing about a foot high, it 
is much neater than any C. rotundifolia of the 
6ame height.— S. Arnott. 

Tropaeolum polyphyllum.— The creeping 
habit of this plant makes it a desirable sub¬ 
ject for the rock garden. It is seen at its 
oest when planted where its slender trails 
can roam over ledges of rocks or between 
and through dwarf shrubs. The trails are 
clothed with fine glaucous foliage, which in 
the late summer is almost smothered with 
bright-yellow flowers. A sunny position 
should be selected for this plant, and when 
once thoroughly established it should not be 
disturbed. It is bulbous rooted and the 
growths die back each year. To guard 
against disturbance, the spot where the bulb 
is planted should be distinctly marked.—P. 

Alyssum saxatile.— This beautiful spring¬ 
flowering plant is, on page 469, recommended 
as indispensable for the rock garden. While 
this is quite correct, its use need by no means 
be limited to the rock garden, as it will both 
grow well and flower profusely under any¬ 
thing like favourable conditions. As an 
edging to a herbaceous border it supplies a 
wealth of blossom in early spring, and in 
summer its mass of greyish foliage has a cool 
and restful aspect. It is also extensively used 
for spring bedding, and in April I was par¬ 
ticularly struck with one of the beds at 
Hampton Court, which was planted with this 
Alyssum, rising from which was the blush- 
coloured Hyacinth Van der Hoop, while 
towering above all were 6ome finely-developed 
specimens of Dielytra spectabilis.—W. T. 

Calceolaria mexicana is a beautiful plant to 
naturalise amongst damp rocks, its numerous 
pouched, flat, yellow blossoms being very pretty dur¬ 
ing late summer. Although only of annual dura¬ 
tion, it reproduces itself freely from seeds. A hole 
or crnck in a rock, containing sufficient soil for the 
plant to obtain a foothold, is the most suitable place 
for it. When given a deep soil the growth is course 
and fewer flowers are obtained.—P. 

Oypsophila repens monstrosa.—Thl6 Is simply 
a free-growing G. repcns, with 6tout, trailing 
branches and an abundance of white flowers, rather 
like those of G. paniculata, but purer. It is a hand¬ 
some and satisfactory plant in every way, free-grow¬ 
ing, and giving an abundance of flowers. 1 have a 
plant, in a position facing north-east and getting 
but little sun, that is doing as well as another which 
i6 on a sunny rockery, fully open to the south. A 
free, well drained soil is desirable.—8. AR.nott. 


FRUIT. 

SUMMER TREATMENT OF PEAR- 
TREES. 

In years gone by, before the system of grow¬ 
ing fruit-trees as cordons was introduced, it 
was not possible in the limited space of a 
small garden to grow anything approaching 
the number of varieties of Pears that are 
grown at the present day. Therefore, those 
who were desirous of growing a collection of 
the choicest kinds on so limited a 6pace as 
that afforded against the walls had recourse 
to grafting a number of sorts on one tree. I 
have seen as many as twenty varieties grow¬ 
ing on one horizontal-trained tree against a 
wall not more than 12 feet in height. Now, 
however, 6ince cordons have been planted, 
there is no need for such a mode of treat¬ 
ment, as a hundred or more kinds, if desired, 
can be grown on as many different trees in a 
very small space. To form horizontal-trained 
trees of the above description took a number 
of years, as the requisite quantity of shoots 
had to be got into position to graft upon, 
and this kind of culture was not always a 
success, as no two varieties grew alike, the 
stroncer-growing sorts taking the sap from 
the slender ones, so that in the course of time 
the latter died. Summer pruning was not 
then so successfully practised as at the pre¬ 
sent day, so that by midsummer the trees be¬ 
came a thicket of young shoots, which were 
either cut off indiscriminately or allowed to 
arow until the winter pruning, when they 
were removed, to be again succeeded the fol¬ 
lowing year by another like crop of young 
Irnwth/ This svstem was by no means con- 
fuJ™ io the well-being of the trees, or in 
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buds were induced to be formed by such a 
mode of treatment. 

Summer pruning, as it is termed, is done 
with a view to promoting the formation of 
fruit-buds, and how this can best be accom¬ 
plished should be the aim of the cultivator. 
It will be noticed by the careful observer 
that all trees do not grow alike, therefore all 
do not. respond to the same treatment. One 
may make strong, rampant shoots, which, if 
cut back early in the summer, would cause 
the latent buds that were left to buret, and so 
frustrate the aim one had in view—namely, 
the production of fruit-buds. Again, if such 
growths are allowed to become too old before 
being removed, the wood gets hard, and 
therefore there is not that flow of 6ap to in¬ 
duce them to swell, so they remain dormant 
until the following spring, when they make 
stronger growths than those which had not 
been cut back. It is only by careful observa¬ 
tion that the operator is able to ascertain 
which is the most suitable time either to 
pinch or cut back the said growths. With 
very strong-growing kinds it is often advis¬ 
able to pinch the points out of the 6hoots 
when they have made six or seven leaves, as 
in all probability these will again make 
additional growths from the two top buds. 
By careful examination it will he seen when 
growth has been sufficiently arrested to pre¬ 
vent the bottom eyes from pushing if the 
upper portion of these shoots is removed. It 
is impossible to determine the exact date, as 
so much depends on seasons and the locality 
in which the trees are growing. Now, though 
it may be not an ideal system, a more 
rational mode of treatment prevails. Trees 
to be fruitful, as is shown by some of the old 
specimens in our orchards, must not make 
over-luxuriant growth, but be studded with 
fruit-buds all over the whole of their 
branches. At the same time, if we are to 
have first-class fruit, the trees must be kept 
in a healthy condition. Young trees, as a 
rule, are apt to make robust growth, and 
unless this is checked in some way or other 
they are not fruitful. The question then 
arises, how is this to be accomplished and at 
the same time keep the trees in a healthy 
condition? From experience we learn that 
by grafting suitable varieties on surface-root¬ 
ing stocks growth in a measure is arrested 
when the trees are small, and this induces 
the formation of fruit-buds at an early stage. 
This, combined with close attention to their 
requirements at all seasons, has enabled us 
to produce the finest specimens possible from 
trees only a few T years old. 

There can be no doubt nbout the pleasure 
it gives one to see a well-trained specimen, 
whether it be a Pear-tree or any other, but 
unless there are more tangible results one 
gets tired of watching the bare trees. Trees 
were trained in various forms with the hope 
of inducing fruitfulness—horizontal, fan, 
gridiron, and the like. Some had their 
shoots trained downwards, 60 as to arrest 
their growth, but it was not until they 
attained age that a crop of fruit could be de¬ 
pended upon, and even then it was not always 
of the finest quality. There has been a great 
advance made in the cultivation of Pears of 
late years, as is evidenced by the number of 
fine specimens that find their way into our 
markets. The same varieties, however, do 
not succeed alike in all gardens, as is well 
known by those who have tested them. 
Much, however, can be done to improve the 
quality of the fruit by keeping the roots well 
up in the warm soil near the surface, and 
this is by no menus a difficult task if the trees 
grown are in the shape of single, or even 
double, cordons. Some would have us 
believe that this was not necessary, seeing 
that the finest specimens in the kingdom are 
growing in a cold, stiff clay, but it must be 
borne in mind, though the same species, 
there is a vast difference between the original 
and the more tender varieties now grown, 
that are the result of years of care and 6tudy 
in their production. It is not very gratify¬ 
ing, after having gone to all the trouble and 
expense in preparing borders, planting trees, 
and waiting for the reward, to find that our 
labours have been in vain and our hopes 
blighted. 

If we wou^d our trees keep in the 


finest possible condition we must not onlv 
pay attention to lifting and pruning, but 
look well to the ravages of all kinds of 
pests. These must be got rid of at all coeu 
if by chance they make their, appearance, 
and where is the place they do not, m 
would like to know. Recourse must be hid 
to both winter and summer spraying. There 
are numerous preparations on the market for 
this purpose, and many very handy machine 
for applying the same, therefore it is not 
advisable to neglect their use. In mhw 
places the mussel 6cale is very troublesome; 
therefore, when selecting young trees a sharp 
look-out should be kept "for this pest. The 
best means that I know of to destroy this b 
to w ash the trees with newly-slacked lime in 
the winter. In the case of orchard trees this 
could be applied with a sprayer, but where 
trees are against walls it is preferable tn 
paint, as spraying would cause an unsightiv 
appearance. The Pear saw-fly is also trouble¬ 
some in some places, as the larvae of this 
insect eat the pulp of the foliage. Then there 
are the larvae of several species of moths that 
are troublesome, both to the fruit and foliage, 
when in a small state, in addition to red- 
spider and tlirip. Unless the foliage and 
fruit are kept clean it is impossible to pro 
duce the finest specimens of the richest 
flavour. Without flavour, even the fruit that 
'is most taking to the eye will not long com¬ 
mand favour with the British public. 

____ H. C. P. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Packing Peaches in Moss.-During the 

latter part of July, and throughout August 
and September, many thousands of Peaches 
and Nectarines will be packed and sent to 
distant places by post and rail. The packing 
material is, in some instances, a big item, 
and both it and the manner of paekiughave 
a great bearing on the success or failure of 
the work. For a number of years I sent 
away annually, chiefly by water and rail, 
nearly 0,000 Peaches and Nectarines packed 
in Moss, and did not have a dozen badly 
bruised in a year. In fact I never had any 
complaints about the condition of the fruits 
when they arrived at their destination. The 
Moss used for packing was pulled up on fine 
days with a 6harp-toothed iron rake, and, as 
required, was spread out thinly on mataina 
frame under the lights and thoroughly baked 
in the 6un. Then it was placed on a mat in 
the open air and well beaten to get rid of the 
toil and to soften it. When carefully picked 
up and shaken all dust was got rid of and 
the Moss w as ready for U6e. Moss does not 
taint the fruits. Wood boxes, each 3 inches 
deep, made to contain six, twelve, twenty- 
four, and thirty-six fruits, were preferred 
to tin boxes. The wood was J-inch boarding, 
but a little stronger for the largest boxes. 
A layer of Moss was placed in the bottom, 
then the fruits were wrapped separately in 
tissue paper and placed in the box far 
enough apart to allow the fingers and thumb 
to come between them. When all were put 
in more Moss was used to fill up all 6pacee. 
and a small quantity wa6 put on the top, the 
lid being pressed down just firm enough to 
keep all in place and duly screwed and 
corded. Peaches should never be too npe 
for packing. The Moss generally comeback 
in the empty boxes, and the oftener it 
used the softer it became.— Bourne vale- 

Red Currant Raby Castle.-I have know and 
grown Raby Castle for many years. and J", 0 » 
season and late use I find nothing bet ;e. 
vigorous growth, the foliage it not so liable to a . 
during a cold spring, and the bunches. Large 
long, carrying individual berries of j> u P? ri °Uj»,bv 
of a bright-red colour, are very handsome. .- 
Castle is a variety of undoubted value, and 
of extended culture.—K irk. 

Curious position for a Fit 

here, at the top of a high fruit wall. a .-° 
tree has established itself and has eoine thr --B d 
winters unscathed. The wall has a gla«i copmf" ( 
at one time n tree of Brown Turkey Fvg 
on that portion of the wall. A « 

tree had pushed its way between tbecopwS , 
wall, and when the tree was removed, tbe 
the branch above the coping was left. 
it has rooted into the old shelly mortar of 4 fort 
which Is of considerable age. and teJgJ ® eaD ,i It- 
high. This effort to continue exiatence an . 
tenacity of life under trying wjhMwm. wwoW 
lead one to believe that the Fig * 
than is popularly supposed. -Kirkctob&ioh . 
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ROSES. 


ALTAI BOSE IN JAPANESE BASIN. 
Amo.vo tbe hardy Roses, this (R. altaica) is 
one of the very best. It is very free and 
hardy. As we show it here, its use in the 
house is clear. The steins are inserted in 
the little leaden rings which the Japanese 
use, otherwise it tells its own story. As & 
shrubbery or wild-garden plant it is very 
good indeed. 

PRUNING ROSES IN SUMMER. 

Not a few of our most beautiful Roses grow 
to the greatest perfection when pegged down, I 


to treat them as I purpose describing. Now 
that the main blossoming from these is over, 
cut away shoots that were pegged down last 
spring. If left, these would mere^ form a 
mass of comparatively useless grow th; but 
wdien cut away we can devote more attention 
to the better culture of good shoots for next 
summer’s display. Do not fear to cut them 
back fairly close to the base of the plants, 
as plenty of young growths will break from 
near that part. Keep the future rods up¬ 
right and secured to stakes without undue 
crowding. Several varieties, especially Mrs. 
John Laing, Duke of Edinburgh. Dupuy 
Jamain, and the two last-named previously, I 


the Bourbons, also Pink Rover, Noe 11 a 
Nabonnand, Ards Rover, and Climbing Caro¬ 
line Testout from other classes, all of which will 
afford a gorgeous display early in the season 
when treated as described. The most of the 
strongest Hybrid Polyanthus are also exceed¬ 
ingly showy when grown and pegged down 
in like manner, and to secure suitable wood 
a system of summer pruning should be 
adopted. Crimson and Blush Rambler, also 
Electra, Thalia, Euphrosyne, Helene,Leucht- 
stern, Mrs. F. W. Flight, Queen Alexandra, 
Waltham Rambler, and Tausendschon are 
good examples of what I mean, and none of 
these produces the 6ame magnificent rods of 




The Altai Rose (Rosa altaica) in a bronze Japanese vase. 


Md these need considerable attention at the 
present time. I am more particularly allud- 
8 u<di Hybrid Perpetuals as" Mme. 
a brie lie Luizet, Margaret Dickson, Ulrich 
limner, and Frau Karl Druschki. When 
are cultivated to produce long, summer- 
A growths following the first crop of 
tho fi bould a im at securing these in 

oest possible condition, the main point 
follJL- Bn €ltra *fi ne show at a given time the 
y« ar - The first two varieties 
their^ «2° ve t ar€ nofc particularly free after 
latter ^ ^ ut blossoms; but the two 
are bo perpetual that it seermffF a pity 


will generally produce a few good flowers 
at the points of these long growths, and still 
leave plenty of well-ripened wood below 
ready for pegging down again next spring. 
There is also a great advantage in cultivat¬ 
ing between the Roses when summer pruned 
in this wav. If left unpruned, one cannot very 
well do this, whereas the method advised 
allows of ample mulching and cleaning of the 
ground, thus helping the future growth to a 
great extent end giving a more prosperous 
appearance to the whole. In addition to the 
few Hybrid Perpetuals already named, we 
haflte Mrs. Paul and Mme. Isaac Periere from 

gte 


maiden wood unless allowed to grow uprigl 
from now onwards. By moving and cleanii 
the ground well in the spring these Ion 
shoots can be readily pegged down over tli 
same space their processors occupied, an 
a beautiful uniform result obtained. 

Summer pruning is also necessary amon 
other Roses than those pegged down, an 
should be practised upon all strong varietic 
only producing one good crop annually, c 
which there are many, apart from the grov 
ing section of Wichuraianas and thei 
hybrids. We may, I think, take it as 
fairly safe rule that sxieh .habited R 
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seldom do much the second year after flower¬ 
ing upon these long rode, »nd so it is better 
to cut these away, thus ensuring a greater 
proportion of the plants’ energies towards 
the development of wood better suited and 
capable of giving the gorgeous summer dis¬ 
plays so generally looked for from this class 
of 'Rose. The bulk of the continuous 
bloomers that are so useful as pillar Roses, 
such as Gruss an Teplitz, Papillon, and 
Alister Stella Gray do not need summer 
pruning, but where what are called one- i 
season bloomers are made use of as pillars, 

1 would thin out rather severely the wood 

that has done its work. Otherwise, we get 
such a mass of growth that cannot fail to 
become overcrowded, and so need extra 
thinning at pruning time. Much of this two- 
year-old wood deteriorates rapidly after it 
has flowered, and in the case of not a few we 
find that puzzling disease, somewhat re¬ 
sembling Rose canker(ConiothyriumFucheli), 
attacking the growths after this stage. The 
unmistakable advantages possessed by a fair 
amount of well-matured wood over a crowded 
mass of indifferent quality is the main idea 
of what is now styled summer pruning, but 
which is in reality only judicious thinning 
and avoidance of so much waste of the plants’ 
energies. P. U. 

ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

There are other methods of increasing one’s 
stock of Roses during the latter days of 
summer than by budding, and as all do not 
possess suitable stocks for the purpose I will 
give a few hints upon rooting Roses from 
cuttings. Wherever Roses will grow freely we 
can root any varieties suitable for growing 
upon their own roots if we keep upon the 
right lines. Do not use manure or very rich 
composts when rooting Rose cuttings. Not 
only do they not need this, but it is often the 
main cause*of failure to form new roots. A 
clean, fresh, and rather sandy soil is much 
better, and it will not be much trouble to pre¬ 
pare a small piece of ground for the purpose. 

Do not select a border facing the midday sun. 

Almost any position except that, or an excep¬ 
tionally damp and cold north border, will do. 

Make the cuttings into lengths of 6 inches to 
8 inches, according to the number of eyes 
upon the wood. Longer cuttings often mean 
rather leggy plants when transplanted from 
the cutting beds. Shprter ones will root just 
as readily, and allow of deeper planting when 
removing them to their permanent quarters. 

The 

Selection of wood is important. I have 
found it best when a little more than half 
ripened. Always cut off clean .with a 6liarp 
knife just below an eye, or else have a small 
heel of the older wood attached. Either 
dibble the cuttings into the prepared ground, 
previously dropping a little 6and into the 
hole, and see that the base of the cutting rests 
firmly upon this. Make the soil firm all 
around the cutting. If the ground is dug 
over a line can be stretched and a slit made 
in the soil with a spade, taking care not to 
go too deep and so make it difficult to get the 
bottom of the cutting firm enough. A little 
sand can be sprinkled in the opening. The 
distance apart will depend upon the .strength there'TiU 

of growth. Strong growers, such as Conrad I I 1 * 61 ? th€re " lH 
F. Meyer, Frau Karl Druschki, and the 
Ramblers need about a foot in the row and 

2 feet from row to row, but Chinas and dwarf- 
crowing Polya nth as may occupy half this 
space. If the ground is dry pour water into 
the hole or slit before adding the sand and 
cuttings. This is far better than any water¬ 
ing after the operation is completed. Which¬ 
ever plan is adopted let the cuttings be put 
in deep enough, that only the top eye appears 
above the surface of the soil. Being freshly 
moved this will soon sink and leave a couple 
of inches above, which is ample so far as the 
cutting is concerned. On no account cut 
away any of the eves or buds from cuttings of 
Roses. This is quite different from cuttings 
intended for Rose stocks, where we need to 
eliminate all eves likely to form suckers. In 
the present case, however, all future growth 
is from the Rose itself, and the most valuable 
parts are those proceeding from sueker-like 
shoote. 


Almost any free grower may be increased in 
this way provided suitable wood is used. 
Some certainly do much better in this form 
than others, and not a few growers confine 
themselves to own-root Roses alone. 1 do not 
go to that extent, having found from many 
years’ experience that some are seldom, if 
ever, of any use unless aided by the stronger j 
roots of some foster stock. Leave the cuttings I 
in the lied all through the first season, and 
transplant the following winter, when, of 
course, you will not only afford richer com¬ 
post, but plant each Variety at a more suit¬ 
able distance, according to its habit of growth 
and other characteristics. When the Boil 
dries-between the cuttings use the hoe freely 
and tread them up once more. Should frost 
lift them during winter they should be gently 
pressed down again, if not already rooted too 
much, nnd hoed as soon as the ground will 
permit. Ivory Cottage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 
Leuchtstern. 1 was surprised to 


hear this grand s-ingle Rose does not grow 
freely in some gardens. With me it grows 
almost as Treely tvs Crimson Rambler, and I 
have never found it fail in any garden. 
Stella, a variety introduced by Soupert ct 
Notting in 1906 (six years after the appear¬ 
ance oi Leuchtstern), is another very charm¬ 
ing Rose of the same class. It is, I think, 
a little deeper in colour than Leuchtstern, 
having stripes and spots of carmine upon a 
white ground, and a distinct shade of yellow 
as the flowers age. The stamens in both of 
these varieties are very showy, while both 
trusses and individual blooms last much 
longer than most singles. Stella continues 
to blossom until late in the season. Your 
correspondent will find Waltham Rambler 
(1902) a stronger grower than Leuchtstern, 
while resembling it very much in colour and 
form.- r. U. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NOTES ON PLANTING CHOICE 
SHRUBS. 


“ A piece of ground enclosed, and cultivated 
with extraordinary care, planted with herbs 
or fruit for food, or laid out for pleasure.” 
This is Dr. Johnson’s definition of a garden. 
He describes a shrub as “ a bush ; a small 
tree.” We are invited to consider what 
bushes or small trees may be most suitable 
to furnish and adorn gardens laid out for 
pleasure—a very large subject, of which, in 
the time at our command, we can but touch a 
small part of the fringe. 

Lest we wander discursively and vaguely 
over too much of the ground, let us figure 
to ourselves a garden of moderate size, main¬ 
tained at the moderate expense which too 
often puts limits to the gardener’s fancies, 
even more rigid than the material fences 
which bound his territory ; and for our com¬ 
fort. we may bear in mind the proverbial 
merit of a “small garden well tilled.” This 
our garden may be an old-established 
“ pleasaunce ” or a newly-enclosed field, 
In the former case it is 
ere will be found unnecessarily 
large blocks of common shrubs, planted 
originally for shelter, with probably a 

f jreater or less number of more interesting 
oreigners, introduced and distributed, per¬ 
haps, two or three generations ago, before 
the dark age of ribbon borders and their 
like led to the neglect of better things, and, 
indeed, in many instances, to the destruc¬ 
tion of them. These heavy clumps being 
reduced and lightened with the judgment 
necessary to prevent the inroad of cold 
winds, good spaces will, no doubt, be found 
for as many of the older and the newer 
treasures as may appeal to the individual 
taste of the gardener, whose lot is, in many 
respects, happier than that of him who has 
to design a new- garden. In this latter case 
it is likely he will use less space for pro¬ 
viding shelter, planting hedges of Yew, 
Holly, Box, or Hornbeam in such a manner 
as to screen all his ground from wind, and 
leave as much room as possible for the 
shrubs, which can be allowed to show, in 


free growth, their natural beauties, h 
both cases it will be necessary to guard 
against both overcrowding and injudicious 
mixture of incongruous foliage, and also 
“spotting” the garden (as a lace veil w 
spotted). It is right to say here that, 
although for utilitarian purposes it is neeee- 
sary to mutilate the plants suitable for 
shelter hedges, which, however, thereby 
acquire a certain beauty foreign to their 
original nature, it should not be supposed 
that their relations are unfit for decorative 
use. What, indeed, can be more beautiful 
than a well-grown Holly, for example! 

Having thus in a manner cleared the 
ground, let us consider what to put into it. 

And now begin our difficulties, h our 
modest garden on strong clay, on chalk, on 
6and, on mountain limestone! U it in 
south Devon, in Hampshire, or Busses, on 
the east coast, in Scotland-and there on tie j 

east or west coast—in wind-swept Lanca- \ 

shire, or in frost-bitten Leicesterenire! 

The word hardy in a catalogue is rather 
a mockery. Most of us think Laurels are 
rightly so described, but there are places in 
the Midland counties where every few years 
they are killed down, until they are sick ol 
trying to grow—Aucubas also (no great loss, 
perhaps)—so that, at the best we must, most 
of us, be content to make experiment. So 
we will epeak of a few well-tried friends 
which ought to be in all gardens, so beautiful 
are they, and generally trustworthy. 

The first place must be given to a rather 
new and little-known introduction from 
Corea, Viburnum Carlesi, small, deciduous, 
hardy, and very sweet scented. If planted 
in good soil it loves the sun. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the beautiful form 
of its floweT-truse, which even when seen 
from afar draws one’s attention to the plant, 
With me it revels in a southern sunny aspect. 

It certainly deserves first place. Then comes 
Robinia Kelseyi, 6aid by Mr. Bean to he 
•the most beautiful flowering shrub at Kev. 
Its wants are simple. It requires careful 
protection from winds on account of the 
brittle nature of its branches. For that 
reason aloue have I placed it against a wall. 
Other Robinia species are said to be good, 
notably hispida (Rose Acacia). These hat* 1 
led us away from the genus Viburnum, of 
which the indigenous representatives, Opuliw 
and Lantana (Wayfaring-tree, white)-spe¬ 
cially Opulus (Guelder Rose)—when given 
room to grow, are good to look at. V. 
Tinus (White Snowball) is too well known 
to need mention. V. rh y t idoph y lluro, 
brought by Wilson from China, is a strong 
evergreen species, very ornamental. Vibur¬ 
num plicatum is a sun-lover, and when happv 
is when in bloom absolutely covered with 
its rich clusters of puro white flowers. "With 
me in early summer a group of eight bushes 
is a glorious picture of coolness and purity, 
6uch as no other shrub I know of pos¬ 
sesses. There are many others which 
little known. V. buddleimfolium and V. dila 
tatum evergreens among them, which may. or 
may not, appeal to a planter, V. utile, which 
must do so. Phillyrea Vilmoriniana (dark 
green, thick leaves, white flowers) and I 
decora arc beautiful evergreens, quite hard)- 
Chornya ternata is impatient of wind or 
draught. Thujopsis borealis dolabrata isone 


Ii 


Digitized by 


Google 


of the best low-growing evergreens Mjl 
quite liardv. Carpenteria ealifornica, with 
lovely white flowers. Rom nova Coutcn 
(white bush Poppy), Dendromecon rigidum 
(shrubby Poppy, of doubtful character a* w 
hardiness, and certainly wanting P™ €Cl] ^ 
of wall), Osmanthus Del a v ay i (smal 1. ‘ 

green, sweet scented, and said to be ban' > 
with its deep-green leaves and pure while, 
bell-shaped flowers, makes au 
group by the introductien of one borviop •’ 
pauciflora. which blooms at the same u 
though without its leaves. The colour, 
delicate lemon-yellows forms a good cont • 
to the dark green and white, and ’ 

when the flowers of each disappear, 
lighter coloured green of its leaves 
as a contrast to the deep black-green 6 ,. 
Osmanthus. Rhamnus Perieri (very • 
evergreen), Sarcococcus ruscifolius l 
spicuous with yellow points, also _ 

evergreen), Coryopteris maetacantnus l 
times cut by frc*t), Bex Pemyj, 
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Fargesi (untried, but promising), Perow- 
skia atriplieifolia (grey - blue flowers in 
early autumn), are others that may be men¬ 
tioned, but it is vain to attempt to cata¬ 
logue all one ought to have. Think of 
shrubby Spiraeas, of Cotoneasters, of Loni- 
cerae. of Ceanothus, of Cistus, but do 
not forget C. ladaniferua and Magnolias, 
tnd choose each of those which appeal to 
you most. Do not omit a soft bank of 
Lavender, Rosemary, and Althaea. Think 
also, those who are free from lime in the 


him buy, as he often may have opportunity 
to do, good-sized specimens at a compara¬ 
tively low price, but let him not give large 
orders to nurserymen so that he would be 
flooded with too many plants at once to treat 
with deliberation and care. The home for 
each species may well be chosen before the 
time for planting it has arrived; probably 


THE SOPHORAS. 
(Edwardsia.) 

The name of Edwardsia is sometimes given 
to certain shrubs which belong correctly to 
the genus Sophora. More tender than the 
well-known Sophora japomca, their culture is 
usually confined to the milder parts of the 


if there are several specimens in a group or country, although they are sometimes planted 
groups, for it is not unwise in dealing willi against walls in less favoured situations, 
plants of which one does not know tho wants j Three species of Sophora^ are in general 
to try one’s luck in different soils and j cultivation—S. tetraptera (Edwardsia grandi- 

coil, of Heaths (carnea alone likes lime), of ; aspects, then there are no hesitation and " 1 " --~“ J c of tho 

Azaleas, and their Andromeda relations and ; delay when a package arrives. It is better 
Rhododendrons, which are here put last as to pay more money for carriage than leave 
they are 60 often unduly glorified, and do plants “heeled in’’—abominable phrase and 
not give way to bewilderment, but choose practice. 

with restraint and do justice to your choice. ' It is needless to speak hero of the 


Sophora tetraptera var. Macnabiana at St. Ann s, Clontarf. 


^accountably, Daphnes are omitted in what 
5 been said. This shows how imperfect 
^ are, some of us. 

' °T’ ^ing made up our minds, each of 
m» l.* k P aD ^ s *° try, let us think how to 
* the money we can devote to them go as 

IB!* &R rVrt<LQ.'M, T_ JL * n . , * ° , 


flora), S. japonica, and S. viciifolia. Of the 
first - named there is also a number of 
varieties, whilst several other species are 
sometimes met with in botanical gaidens. 
The Sophoras are not difficult to cultivate 
provided the soil is a fairly good loam. b. 
tetraptera is increased from seeds or layers, 
S. japonica from seeds, and S. viciifolia from 
aeek.or cuttings. It is »^nl to plant b. 
tetraptera against a wall, even in the eon • 
but the other two stand well in the open 
ground, even in fairly cold parts of tho 
country. . . 

S. TETRArTERA is a native of New Zealanc, 
where it is known under the common name 
of Kowhai. It is there met with under many 

conditions. On high mounta.'.sjt appears a. 
a small prostrate shrub. At a lower eteva 
tion it assumes bush form, whilst in fertile 
valleys and other favourable situations at a 
low altitude it forms a tree 30 feet t o oOl feet 
high, with a trunk sometimes »® “ 

3 feet in diameter. A very good descrijAmi 
of it occurs in Kirk’s “Flora of New Zea 
Jnd ” (t. 50-52), the type and several varieties 
being figured. An interesting item concern 
ing ffs introduction to this country is related 
,n g th,s work, for it is said to ha^ been eo - 
lected and brought home by Sir Josepn 
Banks and Dr. Solander when *«ompnn^nK 
Captain Cook on tho occasion when ho fire 
circumnavigated the world. In the British 

S it grows 8 feet to 12 feet high, and is 
recognised by ils elegant leaves, which are 
divided into many small leaflets, and by > 
large, handsome, golden flower®, , 

apm 3 ar between the end of April and the end 
of Tune and are succeeded by curiously 
four angled seed pods. A very fine specimen 
which blare exceptionally large flowere,” 
be found in the Exeter nurseries of Messrs. 
R Veitch and Sons. S. t. yar. Macnabiana 
is one of the principal varieties. The occom- 
panying illustrations give a good idea of its 
freedom of flowering, and in every way it is 
as showy as the type except that the flowers 
are scarcely so large. It is figured in the 
“Botanical Magazine” (t. 3 , 735 ), the speci¬ 
men having been acquired from Edinburgh, 
where, prior to 1838, the plant flowered 
annually on an outside wall. It was, how¬ 
ever, injured by frost about that time, but 
was considered hardier than the type and 
another variety growing on the same wall. 
S. t. raicrophylla is a small-leaved variety 
described by Kirk, and sometimes found in 
our gardens, whilst S. t. prostrata is a email- 
leaved and small-flowered alpine form. 

The fact that people frequently fail to 
flower this shrub against a wall is probably 
due to too-severe pruning in the endeavour 
to keep the branches close to the wall, for it 
may often be noted that the most free-flower¬ 
ing examples are those which have little 
pruning and are allowed to grow more or less 
dry weather of giving travelled I wild. 

r's drink of chilled water, the | S. japonica is a well-known Chinese tree. 


advantage in 
roots an hour's - 

C ractice having been so often recommended, 
ufc the protection of a light canvas cover¬ 
ing for evergreens, which in some cases Is 
even more beneficial, is perhaps not euf- 


* a \ m; possible. In the first place, hurry and ficiently recognised. Suitable mixtures of 
» produce and enjoy an immediate soil, it is assumed, wi 11 be ready for any tiling 

“«ct are not only very expensive—there are, ! that may arrive at any time. Suitable 
th <>8e to whom this matters little or positions are harder to have in readiness, 
wHnng-_biit it not infrequently fails in its but it is well to do as much as is possible in 
the time spent in observing the this way. 

? OHtii of small plants saves many mistakes Above all things—‘ to my la-st gravest 
n grouping them, and unquestionably there is warning attend” (Ingoldsby)—take precau- 
uca interest in watching their w r ays and in j tion to protect all gooashrubs from wind. In 
increasing the number of them by layers, I the Coombe Wood Nursery there is a 
entung^ or seeds. Let the patient gardener, sheltered place where Camellias grow 
jJJerefore sow seeds of some species* let him hpppily, unprotected except by the wood it- 
.J h€re there small plant/of ptiicrt ,/TfJlfi Frost is not so malicious as w'ind. 
nurse them carefully, and le^ViV 


with leaves somewhat like those of the Falso 
Acacia, and large heads of cream-coloured 
flowers, which appear during August and 
September. Until last year fruits had not 
ripened in this country. S. japonica is an 
excellent lawn tree, for although when grow 
ing amongst other trees it develops a tall 
trunk and a relatively small head, as an 
isolated specimen it is distinguished by its 
wide-spreading habit. J 

■ f' J ICU /1 U ?’ a I , lati ™ oT Chiua, although 

introduced but twelve or fifteen yearn ago 

{£ a i!“ c * d ra P ,d ‘y > n P“blie favour, and 
fast becoming a necessary garden slimV. 
Growing in the open from* 4 feet -r 

high, it aUein#Idouble the h*rirrkf ^ 
planted againat jBranci^g 
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secondary brandies are somewhat spiny and 
clothed with elegant green leaves. The 
white, violet-tinged flowers are borne freely 
during late June and July, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by large quantities of fertile seeds. 
Altogether, it is one of our best summer- I 
flowering shrubs, whilst there is no reason to I 
doubt its hardiness in most parts of the 
country. As old plants are difficult to trans¬ 
plant successfully it must be given a per- I 
manent position whilst quite small. D. 

HARDY SHRUBS FROM CUTTINGS. 

A fact not generally recognised by ama¬ 
teurs is that many of our hardy shrubs are 
not at all difficult to propagate from cut- i 
tings. Cuttings put into the open ground are 
not taken till the autumn, but where a frame 
is available cuttings of a softer nature may 
be taken now, and in most cases they will 
strike root before winter. The frame for the 
reception of these cuttings should, if, pos¬ 
sible be so situated that it does not get any 
direct sunshine, or, if this cannot be 
arranged, it must be shaded from the rays 
of the sun. A few inches of fine sandy soil 
made firm may be placed in the bottom of 
the frame, and the cuttings inserted therein, 
but when a varied assortment of subjects is 
to be struck the more satisfactory plan will 
be to insert the cuttings in pots. For this 
purpose pots 5 inches in diameter are very 
suitable, each pot being quite clean and well 
drained. Ordinary potting soil devoid of 
any manure forms a very suitable compost 
in which to insert the cuttings, if passed 
through a sieve with a mesh ol one-third of 
an inch. The soil having been pressed down 
moderately firm, and made level in the pot, 
all is then ready for the reception of the 
cuttings. No hard-and-fast line can be laid 
down as to the lcngih of the cuttings, but 
from 4 inches to 6 inches is very suitable for 
most things. Of course, cuttings inserted in 
the open ground must he louger, as they 
should have at least 6 Inches buried in the 
soil. The cuttings of most subjects should 
be formed of the current season’s shoots 
which have passed their succulent 6tage and 
become partially ripened. In a general way 
the better plan will be to cut off the shoot 
immediately below a joint, and remove only 
sufficient leaves for the purpose of insertion. 
In inserting the cuttings care must be taken 
to press the soil firmly around the base, an 
important item being to see tfiat the hole is 
not made too deep, as if a cavity is left at 
the base of the cutting it will probably 
perish. Care must be taken not to over¬ 
crowd the cuttings, and as soon as a pot is 
finished it should be watered through a fine 
rose in order to settle the soil in its place. 
After this the pots must be placed in the 
frame and the lights kept close. If there is 
any sign of damping, a little air may be 
given for an hour or two in the morning in 
order to dry up any superabundant moisture. 
All that will be otherwise needed is to shade 
from the sun, to water when it is required, 
and to remove the least signs of decay. Old- 
time propagators used to place a layer of 
silver sand on the top of the soil in the pot, 
but that always rendered it difficult to ascer¬ 
tain the state of moisture, arid it is now 
generally discontinued. Among the different 
shrubs that may be increased by mean® of 
cuttings in this way may be mentioned 
Weigelas, Lilacs, Philadelphuses, Deutzias, 
Ivies, Spiraeas, and a great many others. 
One caution to be observed in the selecting 
of cuttings is that shoots of medium vigour 
strike root more readily than the very strong 
ones. ___ X. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendrons in bad condition.-Some old 
Rhododendrons (straggling and bare below from 
neglect of pruning) were severely cut back ns soon 
as the flowering was over, and are all showing pro¬ 
mising buds on the old -*ood. But in two or three 
plants the young shoots invariably wither, and on 
one plant all the new leaves are drooping. They are 
growing in a good bed of peat and leaf-mould, were 
manured in the early spring, and watering has been 
duly attended to. *1*0. the soil has been treated 

with vaporite. 1 enclose some of the fading shoots 

and a piece of tiw wood. I should be very grateful 

if you can tell die what is wrong with the plants.— 

E [Judging by the specimens sent, the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons must have been in such a bad way 1 


previous to their being cut down that they “jumper.” This insect is also know the 0 

only possessed sufficient vitality to push frog-liopper, and is evolved from the so-called 
out a few leaves, and have now practically cuckoo-spit. This insect puneturee the tender 
succumbed. The excessive heat and drought stems at a short distance below the point o{ 
of last season may have had a good deal to do the shoots, causing it to heel over and lender " ■ • 

with the matter. That some plants would it absolutely useless. Such a result alter 

feel the effect more than others is to be ex- several months’ careful culture is very annov ^ i 

pected. We can only advise you to pull up ine, as it completely upsete the grower's cd " 
and burn the dead and dying plants culations in regard to the development ot ^ 

and replace them by some young, healthy large blooms for exhibition ot otherwise 

specimens.] The depredations of the frog-hopper may he ’’“l 

Desmodium pendullflorum. — From the prevented in a very considerable degree by i- 

middle of September frequently till cut off lapping the wires to which the stakes gup. F • 
by frost this leguminous plant continues to porting the growths are secured, or bvMtW 
unfold its pretty- rosy-purple blossoms, passing the hands over the points of the 
Although generally classed as a shrub, it shoots on each occasion of visiting them - . 
would, from its habit of dying nearly to the This has the effect of disturbing lurking in- ! 
ground each season, be better defined as sect pests, and renders their surrounding* 
half shrubby. The shoots are long and distasteful, consequently they leave the 
slender, the upper part being terminated by plants. It is a very simple operation,*takes* 


large crowded racemes of Pea-sliaped bios- very little time, and the result’is most - 
some, which, when expanded, cause the encouraging 

dender shocls to droop so much that they What the Chrysanthemum grow umllr ' 
need a little support. It should, however, he described as •• blind bud ” is ultei, Ww - 

m a n ative'o f Jan an ^ thrip.. These pests quickly<K 

. ii . \ the poiuts of the shoots by eating out the 

Lilacs and their pruning. —My way of not tender ■ 


growth in the centre, thereby reuder- 


5TJ n i g f r , WOrk ^ " e in 8 it blind and unproductive. Tobaccopos- 

^ „ V don °,\ h T‘, y ,’ may I" ! d « lightly dusted into the points ot the ii 

be departed from in the ease of Lilacs which , from time to time will effectually prev.it 

h r Js^es'a^T ^rip,. .So long as thWobarco 


better bloom uexfspring^W. ~ gr °' Kre ^ ,T\ r “ b °V U J" 

1 6 tender young growths that surround them. 

This should be a gradual process, othenii« 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. it may lead to trouble. So soon as a crosn 

- bud may be clearly defined in the apex ol the 

SEASONABLE WORK. shoot, one of the little shoots should be care- 

j The most interesting period iu the whole of full - v remov « d - In the course of another day 

I the year's work is fast approaching this or Uv0 tbe n<?xt ® bools should t* bents) 

| being the time during which the bud® of 6imilarl y> and so on, until the whole of the 
exhibition varieties invariably develop In surrounding the bud are removed and 

order to induce the plants to produce their tbo crown-bud is left alone at the apex of the 
I first or second crown-buds during August 6hoot retained. In some cases the buds may 
growers had to decide during March April’ 1x5 d€velo P in g earlier than is desirable. In 
and May what to do with their plants during 6Uch ca6€s the y° un S 6hooU should not be re- 
one of the months just mentioned Plante r moved 60 60011 as would ** the ca6€ w€retiie 
that were stopped during March or April bud d€velo P in g at the proper tune. These 
were treated in this fashion so as to ensure buds may ** retardcd to «o“« extent by te¬ 
as far as possible, the development of their raovin 8 the surrounding shoots, one by one 
second-crown buds during August Plants only > ** ibe,r r€t *ntion P revent6 the young 
| treated in like fashion during the first , bud from swelling. So soon as it-is seen the 

| second, and third weeks in May were dealt bud 16 not 8wellin g> ^move one of the young 

with in this manner in order that first-crown ? boot *’ and observe this rule all the way 

buds might be evolved during August also. tbroo « b untd th ? ri 8 ht P^ 1 ?* {or i* 1 *! 0 !? 

| Therefore, the grower is now confronted with tbe buds 16 r€aohed ’ when the whole of the 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


bud is not swelling, remove one of the young 
shoots, and observe this rule all the way 
through until the right period for retaining 
the buds is reached, when the whole of the 


the fact that unices the buds arc retained as 6lloot ® 6,,rr °unding each bud should be re- 
they now develop, the chances are his ealeu- mo '" ed - , In very h ?‘ and trying weather l s 
lations regarding the full development of the » ® ood R, lan shade lh * >' ou ?.8 b “ ds ior 1 £ 
resulting blooms will be completely upset. In £*>*• bmaU ?T r or “ u8 '.’ n bi *'“ yb 
almost every ease it is quite impossible to tled 0V€ F tho buds until it is they * 
obtain large, full blooms unless the buds are Pr°8 r «*>»g satisfactorily. &*de» » 
retained during August, and in the majority Gardening Iixubtbatkd .should tod? 
of eases before, or by the third week in this I J'uderstand ‘hat the foregoing remarks »pph 
month. At this period earwigs do a lot of I P ,anta t ,al ar « ? ro "', n to produce large • 
harm in one night. Tho points of the growth baud * on ’« blooms for the November ebow,« 
are very tender, and susceptible to the ‘°r . tho embeUwhment of the 
attacks of earwigs, caterpillars, jumpers, durm 8 Ure f a “e period ■g 
green.fly, and black-fly, and as the thr^ highly-regarded. 

first mentioned pests can praeticaUy reuder ! decorations bush plants and olhen. abouia »e 

«..n _ j _! j a i_ _ » <• A . ormvn rtn brminnl niin« 


11 haudsome blooms for tho November ebowe, or 
P for the embelliebment of the conservatory 

inmruaiva during the same period where theee large 

the /iTree blooma are hi 8 hly re g artl ^ d - For 
I render d€C0ra ri0B6 plants and othere should be 


null and void the work of a season during a g~wn on to terminal buds.' 

■ui _ , mP. Kaa t/i t nA fifnlnnor o.tiH tvir 


single night it behoves the grower to do aU in . l<J ‘ h e staking and tying of 
his power to protect his plants from harm >ng outdoor Chrysanthemums, >s boaiw 
from this source. Readers will appreciate w , mds , may 1x5 experienced, and unl«a w« 
that if the points of the grow ths be eaten P lant >«s a sufficiently strong stake, «<>£ 
out by any one of these pests, or if they be f ro P trl J ^ many , vaIuabla 
harmed in any way, the chances of procuring Io6t v *«* din g of well-rooted plan u p ^ 
buds during their proper period of develop- 7* 1 Ln „ to ensure 


plant has a sufficiently etrong stake, aud is 
properly tied, many valuable shoots may w 
lost. Feeding of well-rooted plants in po>* 
must be done without delay, 60 as to ma |n ‘ 


= become very remole/ The ‘ a ‘» 

to bear in mind in this connection is to the buds developing full flowers of good to 
render the points of the shoots and their Va r y the manure-water lroa timto<^ 


rentier me ponas ot tne snoots and their ^ -. ^nodoacs. 

surroundings distasteful to these insect pests, a,ld especmHy avoid giving »'«' 6 ' r0 
and by these means lessen the risk of damage. | , as the6 f t “ a y d »'““ff urf "f ci ,l 
One of the simplest preventives is Tobacco- i ie5Mn the rl 8« ur of th « P lant * at K Q 

__ 1*1 1 11 . * ^ . lTArinri v< 


and by these means lessen the risk of damage. , as 
One of the simplest preventives is Tobacco- i 
powder applied to the points of the tender | P* 110 ^ 
shoots. I have followed this rule for many 
years with considerable success, and can con- Chry 


Chrysanthemums — early-flower^g^,, 
ons.—Perhaps fewer additions ha\e bwn® a ,. a 


fidently recommend it. A large collection of SSStET 

plants may be gone over in a very little while, any, and. consequently, sorts we u^ed to fro y c{ 
All that need be done is to just sprinkle a ; 


All that need be done is to just sprinkle a f£°: and 7 h ' ca r * wer ! fewer* 

small quantity of Tobacco powder on the no™ ^thf/conMction we think of 
points of the shoots, at intervals of a week, cocite, tittle Bob, Oramre 
until the buds are retained. By that, period Seedling. 8t. trouts, and White Pet. ^ they 
all risk of damage to the ehoote and thfbude ^ 

in embryo is past. I have referred to the I compactDesu.~Ttw?i5H,i?;. 


pretty for window-boxe*—they 
, come in useful for the open «fr hecaUp« « ** 
i compactncsn—Tc r .v>;sn.iN. 
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CHANGE OF FOOD IN SUMMER. 
Nor, when fruit is plentiful in many 
Gardens, is a good time to Degin a change of 
food for those who are tired of the 
traditional ox, pig, sausages, and salt fish. 
One of the best foods for the 6edentary and 
delicate is certainly fresh fruit in the morn¬ 
ing, and those who have gardens should have 
little trouble in getting it. The first meal, so 
those who have studied the food question 
most tell ue, should be a light one. (We ore 
not speaking of the man who rises early and 
who works hard in the morning; his meal 
should vary accordingly.) 

With fruit and good bread a great many 
would be quite satisfied. But good bread is 
the difficulty. Bakers’ bread, often half 


Italians cook rice and macaroni or other 
light food. 

Beyond three meals in the day we only lay 
up the seeds of trouble. Business considera¬ 
tion© may prevent a man getting his chief 
meal at midday, but he has to sacrifice some¬ 
thing by so doing. The very late dinner is 
one of the evils of our time and has to be 
fully paid for, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Good Cooseberries.— I have been eating a 
very well - flavoured Gooseberry, Langley 
Gage, and thinking of the various excellent 
little Gooseberries which our country pro¬ 
duces better than any other. Excellent 
breakfast food, too, I find them—few fruits 
so good in flavour if the caterpillar has not 
come iu to spoil it. The best to eat are 
nearly always the small ones, and their 


VEGETABLES. 

THE ERADICATION OF WEEDS. 

A great part of our necessary labour in the 
garden is devoted to the destruction of 


l'lowering shoot of Soph ora tet rapt era var. Macnabiana. (See page 503 ) 


taked, is harmful. Nowaday©, however, 
resourceful persons will not mind about 
read, and use various fire-cooked cereal 
such ns Post Toasties, Grancse, 
rape Nuts, Quaker Oats, and the flaked 
i»hli n°* ^ ail ^ u Company, which in- 
6 , J’ e an d Barley. One can also get 
owadayg 6uch a8 tho Hovi ^ V eda. Malt- 
cat bread, Daren bread, and the Allinson. 
erwwi 1 ^ a Mile care the obtaining of 

° ’ Dou nshing, wholesome bread is easy. 

ter breakfast comes lunch, the right and 
^ for which i© the old English and 
the f °f mid-dav meal. That is 

eist f# tirae , for dinner, which should con- 
^serol^ 8 °°j v ^8° ta ble© (cooked in a 
w the tinL ^ if flesh has to be eaten that 

ehould* he I? €at A,so 60me fruit This 

Ust comL t h h^ rmC - ipal m€al of the da ?‘ 
k taken €V€run $ meal, which should 

-<* Of time - “ 6h0Uld 


CO 
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euuuia , 7| Furn 
eoafceft as the 'khagrice 


flavour is very like that of the wild Goose¬ 
berry one finds on the mountains, and from 
which they have all been raised.—W. 

Sweet Corn. —The first heads of this are 
ready, and are very welcome. It is the best 
addition to garden food for many years. 
Easily grown over a large range of our 
country, simply cooked it is among the most 
agreeable of green foods, and the most digest¬ 
ible. It comes in well when dry seasons or 
poor culture lessens the supply of Peas. 
Apart from that, it is well worth attention, 
and the best American sorts should be grown. 
Even in small gardens there should be room 
for a patch .—W. _ 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Judex to Volume XXXIII. of Gardbni.no Illus¬ 
trated w now rcatiy (price 3 d., poet jree 3 \d\ The 
Binding Cose for the name volume is also available (price 
1 e 6 d., by pout It. 9d.). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher , 
'7, Furnival Street, London , E.C. If ordered together , 
i - tfie i n d €K an d Binding Case is 2s., post free. 


weeds. We sometimes think that the origin 
of weeds is one of Nature’s ill-natured freaks, 
or regard their existence, as did the aneients, 
as a penalty on man’s perversity, but, look¬ 
ing beneath the surface, we find that we owe 
to weeds our very existence and all the count¬ 
less beauties of our gardens, orchards, and 
woods. Innumerable weeds have had to live 
and die to produce a soil suitable for nobler 
plants. There appears to be almost no so 1 
that is not capable of growing some plant, 
however lowly, and in tho course of age© 
their decay and the action of their roots 
produce a soil fit for other plants. I have 
been astonished to find dwarf Heath growing 
on some of the rubbish-heaps turned out or 
our Cornish mines, without any soil except 
small particles of decaying shale; and no 
doubt, given years enough, Nature herself 
will beautify and enrich these witnesses 
against man’s spoliation of the scenery. 

While we admire the production of weeds 
in our waste places, we certainly cannot give 
them hospitality in our gardens, and in mak¬ 
ing a garden our first step should be the 
thorough clearance of all weeds. If is a 
pleasant thing to succeed to a well-made 
garden and beautiful grounds, but if we are 
not too old to look forw ard to at least twenty 
years of life it is almost more desirable to 
have the making of a place from the first. 
Assuming that we ©tart with an old pasture 
field that has not been broken up within the 
memory of “ the oldest inhabitant,” we shall 
find it full of every cross-grained weed that 
ever was invented by Nature. Couch lurk© 
all along the fences and has trespassed far 
into the open, Thistles, Docks, Yarrow, Colts¬ 
foot, wild Parsnip, and such aborigines have 
to be fought and vanquished. The wise man, 
confronted with such a tangle, will ekim- 
plough the land in October to rot the turf, 
and plant with Potatoes in the spring. After 
the Potatoes are removed, a thorough 
harrowing will remove most of the weeds, 
especially Couch Grass. The land should 
then be sown with Mustard or similar crop, 
to be ploughed in as a green manure ; and 
in the spring of the next year Potatoes should 
again be planted. This is a slow method, 
but it is the most economical, and gives the 
best results. If we are in a hurry and want 
at least part of the Land for immediate use 
as a garden, the best method is to fork up 
the surface and beat out every particle of 
growing stuff, leaving it to dry, and after¬ 
wards burning it. The land should then be 
trenched, keeping the top soil on the surface. 

In the rare event of the bottom soil being 
as good a6 that on top, instead of cleaning 
off the top, we may bury it deeply. Even 
Couch w'ill not trouble us again, if buried 
one foot deep, for a whole year, but wild 
Parsnip may arise even from that depth. 
StiLl, the latter is easily hoed up should it 
do so. The weeds to be dreaded are those 
that run like Couch. Couch is, however 
very easily forked out when the soil i© loose* 

No paths or edgings should bo laid down, nor 
any shrub© or trees planted, in land until it 
has been quite cleared of all running weed© 
that grow underground. 

Only skilled men should be employed to 
get rid of such weeds. The novice has 
neither skill nor patience, and will, unless 
constantly watched, bury mos^t of the weed© 
Breaking up new land and taking the weeds 
out as one goes is hard, slow work, and, on 
the whole, it is certainly better to plough it 
up first and crop with Potatoes. 

Even the tedious work of cleaning by hand 
is not devoid of pleasure to one who is work¬ 
ing for himself and loves tidiness. He feels 
that he is gaining a victory over adverse 
circumstances and hewing a home out of the 
wilderness. He find© himself much in the 
position of Robinson Crusoe in his wild 
island, and gets ample compensation in hi© 
closer contact with Nature. 

_ W. J. Farmer. 

Asparagus.—The Aspalragu© season was 
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tion to cut until the time customary in 
normal years must be avoided. Generally, 
cutting is supposed to cease about June 20th, 
but in years 6uch as this it might with ad¬ 
vantage be stopped ten days earlier. It is 
to be feared that in some instances when 
cutting stops, the beds are unheeded during 
summer, but this is a mistake. Repeated 
and copious vsoakings of weak liquid-manure 
go far to build up good crowns for the en¬ 
suing season ; ana if liquid-manure is unob¬ 
tainable, soot-water, or even plain soft ( 
water, will be found valuable. The practice 1 
of cutting the foliage for mixing with flowers 
is to be deprecated—a spray here and there 
will do little harm, but the wholesale cut¬ 
ting which is sometimes seen must inevitably 
have a bad effect on the beds. Asparagus 
beds ought to be kept scrupulously clean— I 
weeds, it permitted to grow, impoverish the 
soil, and arc, besides, unsightly. It is just 
by attention to apparently insignificant de¬ 
tails such as these that Asparagus beds will 
give of their best, and poorly-grown heads 
are alike a discredit to the cultivator and 
an annoyance both to cook and consumer.— j 
K. B. T. _ 

GREEN MANURING. 

In days when animal manures are becoming 
scarcer, and the need for them increases, it 
is a matter for surprise that many who 
garden, notably amateurs and cottagers, do 
not utilise green crops as manure dressings. 
It is well known that farmers do so largely, 
or else grow them as catch crons over which 
sheep are folded, these animals in feeding on 
the greenery well manuring the soil, thus 
rendering it fertile. Even in that case it may 
be a question whether the benefits of the 
green crop as a manure dressing be greater 
or less if ploughed in rather than be flock- 
fed. That course, however, does not apply to 
gardens or allotments, although it may, in a 
less degree, to small holdings. However, it 
is from its gardening aspect the subject has 
most interest, because of the comparatively 
rapid interchange of crops there is very often 
lying vacant for a time a breadth of ground. 
Even if in the summer a thick, dense sowing 
of Vetches, Rape, or Mustard be made, pro¬ 
vided there be moisture in the soil to pro 
mote germination, the soil is soon covered 
with greenery, and when that is a few inches 
in height and dense, it may be dug in as 
manure, and any crop following of a more 
permanent nature speedily utilises it and 
absorbs it, as decomposition is rapid. 

Such a manure dressing, secured at such 
trifling cost, will bo as beneficial to the 
ground as will one of average animal manure, 
as that too often is half exhausted ere it is 
utilised. The best time to employ a green 
crop is in the winter. When maincrop 
Potatoes are lifted in September there is 
often a large breadth of ground which it is 
purposed to lie fallow for the winter. The 
eoil is generally left somewhat rough and 
uneven, and is all the better if lightly forked 
over and levelled. Then at once the seeds of 
the green crop should be 6own, and be well 
raked and rolled in. Because of the great 
value the leguminose plants have of utilising 
the nitrogen of the air and converting it 
through the action of bacteria, which exists 
in the nodules always found on the roots of 
the pod-bearing tribe, that nitrogen, so valu¬ 
able an ingredient in plant growth and pro¬ 
duction, is converted into an active crop food. 
For that reason there are no better Beeds to 
eow for manurial purposes than are those ot 
Tares. A good covering of loaf and atom 
CTOwth to the eoil soon fjdloivs after the sow- 
fnT It is sometimes adv,sod to mix a few 
"f t . wit b the Vetch seeds, as those in growth 
heln to give body to the green crop. . 

A valuable feature of green manuring is 
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create nitrogen as leguminose plants. 
Vetches in particular can abstract it from 
the air and convert it into active plant food 
in the soil. Such a power applies little to the 
green crop itself, but it does with great force 
to the crop which is to benefit from the green- 
manure dressing. 

If a sowing he made in October, and the 
green crop be dug in at the end of February, 
or early in March, the soil is thus profitably 
utilised, whereas if not 6o cropped it would 
be vacant. Ground carrying a green crop in 
this way is getting much more free aeration 


Beans, if long, must be veil filled in, as mere 
bags of w ind are useless, and for this reason 
individual pods here and there must be 
opened on each plate and judgment given 
forthwith. Vegetable Marrows should be of 
medium size. Cucumbers ought always to be 
of uniform 6ize, with little or no neck or 
handle, carrying a good deep colour and 
bloom, and if the flower is still on the end of 
the fruit so much the better. The chief point* 
in a good dish of Tomatoes are uniformity of 
6ize, freedom from corrugation, brilliancy of 
colour, exhibiting no discoloured spot in'the 


than is land that is quite fallow. Where the centres, as is so often seen in exhibited fruit, 
roots of the crop run there does the air go, 
and worms which, by their working, render 
soil such good service work all the more 
freely because of the green surface carpet. 

There are cases, though about once in three 
years is fairly often, when vacant ground has 
to be trenched in the winter. That is im¬ 
portant work, which may not be neglected, 
but where only digging is purposed then 
the green-crop manuring becomes an excel 
lent way of helping eoil to become fertile. 

A. D. 


JUDGING VEGETABLES. 

From the present time onward to the end of 
September, vegetables, both in collections and 
single dishes, will he included in the 
schedules at all exhibitions, and in those con¬ 
fined to cottagers in particular. At all shows 
where prizes are offered for single dishes, 
Peas are always an interesting feature, and 
where competition is keen much interest 
always attends the decision. The chief points 
to be observed in judging Pens are length 
and breadth of pod combined with density of 
bloom. A variety with curved pods is always 
to he preferred to a straight or blunt-ended 
one, all other conditions being equal. It is 
also necessary to open one or two pods on 
each dish, in order that both the size and 
condition of the Peas may be discovered. 
Potatoes are generally judged by outward 
appearance only, although at one show last 
summer one tuber on each dish was cut. with 1 
the result that the finest-looking lot of all was | 
dark in the centre, and was accordingly dis¬ 
qualified. Exhibition tubers should be free j 
from rust and 6cab, good in size without 1 
being coarse, evenly matched, if possible i 
ripe, with the 6kins set, and, as a rule, a 
rough-skinned sort is preferable to a smooth, 
such usually indicating superior quality. A 
good rule in arriving at a decision as to 
which is the most creditable dish is to select 
the most imposing; separate them from the 
rest, place them on the Grass floor of the 
tent, and then select again, continuing this 
process until the three best are found, and 
even then there will sometimes be dissatisfac¬ 
tion about the Potatoes, and judges are not 
infallible. Carrots are always attractive 
when well grown, their brilliant colour con¬ 
trasting well with their less showy associates. 
The chief points in a good Carrot are length, 
circumference, smoothness, freedom from 
fibrous rootlets, brilliancy of colour, and 
absence of greenness at the crown.. Turnips 
are more often than not found in an in¬ 
different condition, and those only who are 
accustomed to exhibit vegetables know the un¬ 
certainty that attends a bed of these. The 
portion above ground may present a satisfac¬ 
tory appearance, but when the roots are 
drawn, how often do they prove to he grub- 
eaten or split and discoloured, with perhaps 
a foul tap-root. A good, clear, quickly- 
grown dish of Turnips is therefore welcome 
to the eye of anyone who knows their value, 
and always scores a good point in a collec¬ 
tion. Onions are generally abundant at 
country shows, and it takes some time to 
judge them correctly. Aggregate weight of 
the required number, individual symmetry, 
depth of bulb, thinness at the neck, and 
general clearness of skin must be the deciding 
points. Cauliflowers should be moderate in 
size, not monstrosities, pure white in colour, 
with the internal leaves folding slightly over 
the flower, which should be compact and 
solid, without any signs of parting. French 
Beans should be of good length, fresh in 
colour and condition, with no signs of the 
seeds protruding through the skin. Broad 
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and freedom from cracks. 

In judging collections of vegetables I 
always ascertain how many of the exhibitors 
have the 6ame subject in their cojlections; 
then I compare these, and finally weigh tin? 
merits of the remaining dishes, The mode 
of setting up, together with garnishing, 
should always be considered when collection* 
arc being judged. C. 

NOTES AND IMPLIES. 

Radishes. —Although there are in com¬ 
merce many varieties of Radishes-far more, 
indeed, than anyone can want—it is notice¬ 
able that very few come into market-garden 
culture. Generally the earliest to be seen in 
the shops is Wood’s Early Frame, but ths 
is rapidly succeeded by the white-lipped 
French Breakfast, which eeeir.s to be the 
most popular with the public. These haw* 
a long run. and in June we see them 
exposed in bunches in shops and market?, 
their white tips and consequent delicate 
appearance making them very attractive. 
Later we shall see the red and white Market 
Round or Turnip - rooted, until, in the 
autumn, the French Breakfast will coin* 
again. But Radishes have no doubt met with 
a severe competitor for the public taste in 
the Tomato. Fruits of these need no pre¬ 
paration for the table other than being wiped 
with a clean cloth. They are soft, tasty, and 
can be consumed by the aged, which is mow 
than can he said of the Radish. Yet where 
these latter bulbs can be comfortably eaten 
they are very pleasant and enjoyable. 
Radishes need rich soil and ample moisture to 
induce them to grow quickly, as it is only 
those so produced that arc fit for the table. 
—D. __ 

Cold-frames. —These are now of much use 
in many ways, and ought not to be allowed 
to lie vacant until required for cuttings or 
storing plants. If cleaned and filled up with 
some sweet, sifted soil, very useful crops of 
Carrots, more especially of the Horn type, 
may lie had before the frames are again re¬ 
quired. I have never experienced any trouble 
with maggot from such sowings. Similarly. 
Turnips and Radishes may be sown in spare 
frames, and good returns may be looked for. 
Plants for late pot work, too, may be planted 
out in these frames. Schizanthue ami 
Balsams planted therein lift with good balls 
when required, and experience but a slight 
check, from which they soon recover. At pre¬ 
sent I have a large aud promising batch of 
Primula malacoides, and for some years, in¬ 
stead of potting and repotfingP. sinensis and 
Cinerarias, I have simply pricked off the seed¬ 
lings into a vacant cold-frame, where they 
remain until ready to go into pots of 7 inches 
and 8 inches in diameter. When potted they 
are shaded and syringed regularly until thev 
are established, and are equally as good ae if 
grown in the orthodox manner, and wilh 
much less labour and risk of damping. The 
uses of cold-frames are never-ending, aw* 
such things as Lettuces, Cauliflowers, French 
Beans, and saladings may be had from 6ueh 
structures for a considerable period after 
the outside 6upplv is ruined by frosts.— 

K * B ‘ T * __ 
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CHICKENS IN SUMMER. 

Ur this time of year the majority of chickens 
have reached an age when they can in a large 
measure look after themselves , and they 
require much Jess attention than they do 
earlier in the season. At the same time there 
are a good many points in their management 
fhac should be specially attended to. On no 
account must they be neglected, for neglect in 
any shape or form retards development and 
cheeks growth. 

Late feathering. — The period when 
chickens are feathering—that is, when the 
down of early days is giving place to proper 
feathers- is somewhat critical. As far as pos¬ 
sible the birds should be kept away from wet 
grass, and during bad weather they are better 
under cover altogether. A covered shed is a 
great boon; ns a matter of fact rearing is an 
extremely difficult task without a place of 
this description. The only other alternative 
is to employ a double coop, but even this 
means that the birds arc greatly cramped for 
space, and if there should be several consecu¬ 
tive wet days their health begins to 6uffer. 
PThen naturally-reared chickens are from 
About seven to ten weeks old the hen gener¬ 
ally becomes restless, which indicates that she 
w growing tired of her charges. When these 
signs of discontent are observed she should 
be replaced in the pen and the chickens re¬ 
moved to a small house. A warm day should 
be chosen for this change, since the chickens 
naturally miss the warmth of the hen. 

Shelter from sun. -When the poultry- 
yard abounds in trees or hedges the difficulty 
of providing the birds with protection from 
the sun during the summer is overcome. 
When it is exposed, however, it ie necessary 
•to provide artificial shade, for a fact that 
seems to be but seldom realised is that too 
much sun has an equally bad effect on 
poultry, particularly young stock, as too 
Jittle. Very frequently, when chickens are 
not growing so well as they should, and when 
much of their activity has left them, the cause 
tfill be found to be a lack of adequate shelter 
from the sun. It is a simple matter to im¬ 
provise suitable shelter. A few’ flake hurdles 
dood about the field answer well. Failing 
these, two ordinary hurdles fastened 
together, with straw between, may be sub¬ 
stituted. The shelter should be so arranged 
that a fair amount of space—say 1 foot or 
15 inches—is left between the head® of the 
thickens and the roof; more than this, it 
should be so constructed as to allow’ a 
eurrent of fresh air to pas# freely above the 
heads of the birds. 

No overcrowding.— The poultry-keeper 
ran make no greater mistake than that of over- 
•Towdinghis growing chickens. This applies 
l*°th to the houses and to the land. If they 
aw given plenty of land over which to roain, 
and are crowded in their sleeping quarters 
J l "ight, the good of the day is counteracted. 

•f- on the other hand, they have plenty of 
loom in which to sleep, but are kept too 
thickly on the land, the results are equally 
”*“• H they are overcrowded both during 
the day and during the night the probability 
" t' ,a t many will die. The danger of over¬ 
crowding the land may be largely obviated 
V t I )e early separation of the sexes and the 
fl^posal of all the surplus cockerels. This 
separation is a comparatively simple matter 
at the present time, since, even with Orping- 
j ons and similar breeds, the difference be- 
cockerels and pullets can readily be 
Jistmguished. Each of the sexes should be 
f ’>ca.e<l at sufficiently distant parts of the 
to prevent their mixing. This, together 
a*tlie exclusion of the wasters from the 
^ piling should rigidly and systematic- 
y b« carried out), will go far to provide the 
eessary space, which is such an important 
c or in allowing freedom and liberty of 
an( I f° r the full exercise of the natural 


The question is often asked whether there is 
any objection to bringing up white Wyan¬ 
dotte# and buff Orpingtons together, and, eo 
far as l am aware, there is no reason at- all 
why this should not be done. When several 
pens of one variety ore kept, however, it is 
necessary to have some means of distinguish¬ 
ing between the chickens, as otherwise one is 
unable to know which are which, preventing 
the sale of unrelated stock birds, or of using 
the birds for breeding oneself. It is possible, 
of course, to keep them apart in separate 
runs, or in separate fields, but this is a rather 
risky method to follow’, since the leaving open 
of a gate or the carelessness of a poultryman 
may result in the birds becoming mixed up 
and practically the whole of the season’s 
work spoilt. This is too serious a risk to run, 
and the plan of ringing or toe-marking the 
chickens should be adopted. E. T. B. 


ing the summer all birds not actually en¬ 
gaged in the rearing of young generally thrive 
best upon a somewhat plain diet, for over¬ 
fed birds generally suffer in health during 
hot weather. At this season it is particu¬ 
larly desirable that the aviary be not over¬ 
crowded, for room means ‘exercise, and as 
birds are by nature active, such exercise 
should always be freely encouraged. 

J. T. Bird. 


Do poultry pay? - Being interested in the 
above subject I was pleased to see Mr. 
Farmer’s account of his experience, although 
sorry to see his balance on the wrong side. 
In the hope that it may be of interest to 
j,others I give below my balance-sheet.: — 
JULY, 1911, to JULY, 1912. 

I > EBIT . CREDIT . 

£ a. cl. 

Fowls, chicken coop, Sale of 455 egg* 

and earrioffe 1 2 10 Sale of 1 fowl 

Food.19 2 Saleof22chickatfr 4d. 

Lire stock .. 

£2 12 0 Chicken coop and 
run. 


£ a. d. 
2 7 7 
0 3 0 


faculti-es 


fio essential in the young of all 


animala. 

rc.!! I8TIX ? UI8HT ^ 0 chickens.—-T here is no 
" U 1 ? chickens of a totally different 
v should not be reared together, so long 
* ir are pretty mueJ^ the same. 


£i 15 5 

I purchased through a friend five pure bred 
buff Orpington pullets and one cockerel. 
The latter 1 exchanged for an English Game. 
Although this is my first attempt 1 have had 
experience elsewhere, so that I know’ I shall 
have the ideal birds for table and laying. 
For the table I have the size at an early age 
in the buff, and quality in the Game, with 
that fine, broad breast and white flesh, for 
laying. I get a good-sized brown egg. and at 
a time when eggs are scarce (in winter), pro¬ 
vided. of course, they are March hatched. 
My first commenced to lay on October 20th, 
and laid forty-nine eggs w< Jurat a stop; the 
second on November 6th, and laid forty-one ; 
third, November 8th, and laid forty-three; 
fourth, December 14th, laid thirty-three; 
fifth, December 20th, laid twenty-nine, so 
that at the end of January of this year I had 
received for eggs £1 4s. 8$d., which you see 
more than covered the cost of fowls, the coop 
they wore sent in, and carriage. I have not 
debited them with rent because I had a pig- 
stye, and not being allowed to keep a pig I 
utilised it for the above purpose.—A. Tims. 

BIRDS. 


SUMMER IN THE AVIARY. 

That the aviary adds a charm to the garden 
few bird-lovers will deny, but if the occu¬ 
pants are to be kept in health and comfort 
they need to he treated somewhat- in accord¬ 
ance with the time of the year. In the 
summer there is always some fierce sunshine, 
and although most birds love the sun, they 
should be able to resort to shade at will. 
See to it, therefore, that, w’hilst the sun can 
shine freely into the aviary, there are always 
some portions where there is shadow’, so that 
at no time are the birds forced to bear the 
sunshine. Provide greenstuff or fruit liber¬ 
ally, as these help to cool the system. Be 
careful to provide an abundance of drinking 
water that is cool and clean, and in the case 
of birds that- w’ash, facilities for bathing 
should be given. With respect to the large 
class of birds which dust in preference to 
washing, see that suitable dusting material is 
to hand, changing frequently. Attention to 
toilet matters helps towards, the keeping 
down of parasites, which are more to be 
feared during summer than at any other 
season. In addition, however, limewash 
should be used freely and frequently, and it 
is a good plan to squirt paraffin well into the 
cracks and crevices that are to be found in 
and about the av&iry. 

In the winter it is generally necessary to 
feed freelv of heat-producing food, but dur- 
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PARROT EATING ITS FEATHERS. 

I am eorry to see that a correspondent has 
a parrot suffering from feather eating. As 
no remedy is suggested to him I should like 
to tell him what I gathered on the subject 
during many years of ardent aviculture. 

Once I had five Amazons of different kinds, 
together with a quantity of smaller foreign 
birds, and it may comfort your correspondent 
to be told that I have often seen feather 
eating entirely cured by very simple means. 

A canary I now own gets periodical fits of 
pulling out Ilia feathers and sucking or 
nibbling the quill end. I am convinced that 
the reason birds do this is that they need (a) 
animal food, or (b) amusement and occupa¬ 
tion. I do not believe it is in any way con¬ 
nected with 6kin irritation. The canary is 
always cured at once by having a lump of 
fresh beef suet (raw) stuck in the bars of bus 
cage. In his case the habit cannot lie due to 
any error in feeding, nor lias he red mites as 
a source of irritation. He washes constantly, 
and is in beautiful plumage. But, like all 
our native finches, and probably like moat 
foreign finches, the canary, in a state of 
nature, is pretty sure to feed its young partly 
on insects, and to be tempted now and then 
by insectivorous tit bits itself. As for the 
parrots, I know many people have an idea 
that giving them any animal food, meat, 
bones, etc., is wrong; but they, too, when 
wild, certainly are more or ’ less mixed 
feeders. I have cured a parrot repeatedly 
of this tiresome habit by giving a bunch of 
fresh lien’s feathers tied together and hung 
in the cage, so that it can pull them out and 
nibble them, and by, at the same time, giving 
a very varied diet—seeds of all kinds, biscuit , 
plenty of fruit, Apple. Grapes, Banana, and 
so on, and every day letting the patient have 
either a piece of raw meat, some raw suet (a 
bit about as large as a walnut of either), 
some yolk of hard-boiled egg, or a chop-bone 
to pick. Parrots may sometimes take to the 
feather-plucking habit from ennui, but thev 
certainly go on with it because they like the 
taste. As they are not. bath-taking'folk, and 
only dust themselves like fowls, it is useless 
to wet or syringe them with any idea of re¬ 
ducing irritation. * M. L. W. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

GATHERING MUSHROOMS. 

The law’ relating to Mushrooming is dis 
tinetly interesting, and as these delicacies 
are now in season it mnv be of some inte-eat 
to those who cultivate them to know what'the 
law says about the liabilities of people who 
trespass in search thereof. There are two 
directions in which Mushroom seekers can be 
dealt with. First of all, it is provided bv the 
Larceny Act, 1861, that any person'who 
steals any cultivated root or plant used for 
the food of man, and growing on any land, 
open or enclosed, not being a garden 
orchard, nursery, or pleasure ground, will be 
liable on conviction to a month’s imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour, or to pay the value of 
the articles stolen up to 20s‘, and for a 
second offence to hard labour for six months 
Now it has been held that Mushrooms and 
Watercress growing without cultivation do 
not come within this section ; but it has 
never been decided whether, if manure or 
salt be laid down to stimulate the growth of 
the Mushrooms, they become “cultivated 
plants,” and so come within the meaning of 
the section. The question was raised, it is 
true, in the case of Reg. v. Wallis, some 
years ago, but no decision was given on the 
point because the case was decided on a 
different point entirely. It i* on record, how¬ 
ever, that Sir Edward Fry, who was at one 
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time a Lord Justice of Appeal, in his capacity 
as chairman of the Long Ashton Magistrates, 
in September, 1897, convicted two defendants 
charged under this section with stealing cul¬ 
tivated Mushrooms, and there is little doubt 
whatever that a conviction for such an 
offence would be upheld on appeal provided 
the occupier of the land can prove that he 
has contributed to the growth of the Mush¬ 
rooms by the use of manure or 6alt, or per¬ 
haps by proving that he has planted the 
spaw'n from which Mushrooms spring with 
the object of cultivating them. 

So much for the larceny aspect of the ques¬ 
tion. The other direction, in which, possibly, 
something might be done, would lie under 
the Malicious Damage Act of 1861, which 
deals with the liability of people who wilfully 
or maliciously commit damage to property of 
miscellaneous 6orts in respect of which no 
punishment is otherwise provided under the 
various sections of the Act. Many decisions 
have been given where Ferns, herbage, and 
things of that sort have been damaged, and 
there are one or two cases in which Mush¬ 
rooms were the subject of proceedings. In 
the case of Reg. v. Wallis, already referred 
to. tw r o boys were discovered wandering over 
Grass fields for Mushrooms, and being sum¬ 
moned did not appear, and in their absence 
were convicted for injury committed by 
going into the field, trampling on Grass, and 
doing actual damage, and were ordered to 
pay 6d. damage and costs. This case went to 
appeal, and it was decided that the magis¬ 
trates had jurisdiction to go into the question 
of damage, and as they had found that 
damage to the amount of 6d. had been done 
they were entitled to convict. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, that real damage must be 
proved, and there is no right to assume, in 
the absence of proof, that any damage has 
been done. This was decided in another case 
where an attempt was made to punish a man 
for taking Mushrooms by summoning him for 
trespass and damage. It was shown that 
Mushrooms were growing in a wild state on 
the complainant’s farm, and that they were 
& source of profit to him, and that the defend¬ 
ant picked Mushrooms to the value of Cs. 
The justices refused to convict, and on 
appeal the Queen’s Bench Divisional Court 
upheld their decision. 

It may, therefore, he said that as the law 
now stands it is no offence to take Mush¬ 
rooms, Blackberries, or anything of that sort, 
or to trespass in search of them, and that the 
notice so often put up, “Trespassers will be 
prosecuted,” is a mere empty threat, unless 
it can be shown that actual damage is 
maliciously committed, which means that 
actual damage is done after a warning. The 
real point seems to be whether it can be 
shown either that actual damage has been 
done maliciously or that the Mushrooms 
alleged to have been taken are “cultivated ” 
within the meaning of the Act, that is to say, 
that they are not merely growing wild in a 
haphazard way, but that they have been 
either planted, manured, or dealt with 
artificially by the owner in order to bring 
them within the description set out in the 
Act. I should, therefore, recommend every 
market gardener or other cultivator of the 
soil who places any store by his Mushrooms, 
to systematically salt or manure them, and 
keep a record of what he has done for the 
purpose of proving it if necessary in court. 
Then be may be sure he will be able to bring 
to book any marauder who takes upon him¬ 
self to gather Mushrooms at large. 

Barrister. 


Cardener leaving employment (W. W.). 
—This seems very arbitrary, but you give me 
no details as to what the terms of your 
engagement were. As a rule, the engage¬ 
ment of a gardener is monthly, but there may 
be some reason for your only getting a fort¬ 
night’s notice. My own impression is that 
you are probably right both as regards the 
notice and the plant removal, and you had 
better tell your employer so at once. Let me 
have fuller particulars.— Barrister. 

Payment of wages to market gardeners 
When 111 (Subscriber). —Yes; he is entitled 
to require yon to pay his wages whilst he is 
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off duty through sickness, and the fact that 
he belongs to a club from which he is getting 
sick-pay makes no difference to your liability. 
The explanation is this : There is a contract 
between you and him by which he undertakes 
to perform certain duties, and you undertake 
to pay him certain money. The fact that he 
is prevented through illness from perform¬ 
ing his part of the contract does not release 
you from your part of it, and the only way in 
which you can get rid of your responsibility 
is by giving him due notice to terminate his 
engagement with you, and then, when that 
notice has expired, he is no longer in your 
employ, and there is no further respon¬ 
sibility.- Barrister. 

BOOKS. 

“THE STORY OF MY ROCK GARDEN.”* 
The number of books published on this sub¬ 
ject is a healthy sign of the growth of taste 
for these charming plants of the northern 
world for which our climate is well suited— 
as that of few other countries is—for keep¬ 
ing these plants in healthy condition, be¬ 
cause it resembles so much the subalpime 
climates of Europe, where the best alpine 
plants are prevalent. Mr. Malby treats of 
the difficulties of a small grower of these 
things, and how he got over them, which 
will be instructive to many others. His 
illustrations are more carefully chosen and 
better than is usual in hooks of this kind ; 
but we rather object to the dark borders 
round the pretty little coloured prints. The 
letterpress also is well printed, and not on 
the shiny paper which is, unfortunately, so 
common,' and so tends to spoil our pleasure 
in books. In Chapter VII. there is a 
pleasant description of the author’s garden 
and its inhabitants. 

“SUB-ALPINE PLANTS OF THE SWISS 
WOODS AND MEADOWS.”! 

Of the making of books on alpine flowers 
there seems to be no end now, and some of 
them are very far from doing justice to the 
beautiful things they deal with, but what kind 
of colour printing can do justice to them? 
We are glad to see that this book of Mr. 
Thompson’s differs from most of them in 
that it is in a handy form, and the letter- 
press is printed on paper and not on the 
glazy stuff that nowadays does so much to 
spoil our pleasure in books. The drawings 
are also graceful and the grouping good, and 
even the printing is good. In these days of 
the three-coloured process it is a pleasure to 
be able to say so much. The reductions, 
however, are 60 great that we cannot in 
every case get a true idea of the scale. On 
the whole, liowever, we are grateful for the 
book, which is really one that one can put on 
the shelf to refer to. The drawings by Mr. 
Flemwell are very graceful considering the 
difficulty of the subject. There is also a good 
index. 

“HEALTH FOR THE MILLION. 

This is a nice, sensible, and clearly-printed 
little book. The days of drugging and 
dosing, ns a system, seem to be numbered 
in favour of what is called preventive medi¬ 
cine—-that is to say, finding out the causes 
of disease and stopping them. This is one 
of the books that tend in that way. Dr. 
Olsen writes very clearly and well; the 
chapters on food and hygiene are excellent. 

“ THE CULT OF THE COCOA-NUT.” 

A book bearing the above title has been 
published by Messrs. Curtis, Gardner, and 
Co., of South Place, Finsbury, London, 
E.C. The book deals with the fruit of the 
Cocoa-nut Palm from a commercial stand¬ 
point, shows the many uses it can be put to, 
the increasing value of the crop, and gives 


many illustrations of the Cocoa-not at 
various stages of growth and commercial 
manipulation. The book is particularly in¬ 
teresting to those whose business investment* 
are affected by the price of the supplia 
which are obtained from the Cocoa-nut 
Palm. 
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THE CLARENCE ELLIOTT TROPHY 
FOR AN EXHIBIT OF ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS. 

The fortnightly show is, on this occasion, to 
be held on Wednesday, May 14th, 1913, Tow- 
day being Whitsun Tuesday. The Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society offer (sub¬ 
ject to the general rules of the society and 
the special regulations indicated below) a 
silver trophy presented to them by Mr. 
Clarence Elliott. The trophy is offered to 
amateurs for an exhibit of alpines and plant* 
suitable for a rock garden, the plants to be 
arranged with rock work as a small rock 
garden on a space 6 feet by 3 feet. There 
must be not less than eighteen, or more thin 
twenty-four, species or varieties. Herbaceous 
plants ordinarily exceeding 12 inches in 
height, bulbs, and variegated or double- 
flowered plants are excluded. The subject* 
shown need not all be actually in flower. All 
must have been grown by the exhibitor since 
March 1st at least. Beauty of arrangement, 
the real suitability of the plants to rock work, 
rarity, culture, and correct naming will w 
most taken into consideration by the judge*. 
It is suggested that the plants should be 
grown in pots, not lifted from the open 
ground, but the pots should in all case*be 
removed before staging. A background of 
dwarf shrubs and Conifers may be added. 

First prize, the Clarence Elliott trophy. 
The Council will award a suitable med»l 
according to merit, at their discretion, to the 
exhibitor adjudged second, and. possibly 
to the third. 


R.H.S. SHOW OF FORCED SPRING 
BULBS. 

A special exhibition of forced spring bulb* 
(Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils) will w 
held on March 4th and 5th, 1913, the object 
being to demonstrate the varieties beet suuw 
for gentle forcing. Exhibits of email ana 
large collections are invited from amateur* 
and the trade. R.H.S. medals .. 
awarded according to merit. The eounci 
also offer (subject to the general rules of W 
societv) the following prizes presented to 
them by the General Bulb Growers Society 
at Haarlem : 

Division 1. For Amateurs. 

Close 3.—Eighteen Hyacinths, distinct. 
-1st prize, £6 6s.; 2nd prize, £5 5 b. ; W 
prize, £4 4s. ; 4th prize, £3 3s.; f>th pru • 
£2 2s. ; 6th prize, £1 Is. 

Class 4.—Twelve Hyacinths, distincT' 
lsfc prize, £5 6s.; 2nd prize, £4 4#.; w 
prize, £3 3s. ; 4th prize. £2 2s.; 5th pntf» 
£1 Is. .. 

Class 5.— Six Hyacinths, distinct*'? 
prize, £2 2s.; 2nd prize, £1 Hb.; 3rd pr> 
£1 Is. ; 4th prize, 10s. 

Class 6.-Four tans containing 
cinths, ten roots of one variety in each p • 
The blooms of each pan to be of disUBCuy 
different colour from those of the other twee 
pans. The bulbs need not have been ae . 
grown in the pans they are 
prize, £4 4*.: 2nd prize. £3 3rd pn» 
£2 26.; 4tli prize, £1 Is. 

Division 2.-For Trade Grower*. 

Class 7.—The finest decorative'displip 
Hyacinths grown from first-size * 
Prize, the gold medal of the Genera 
Growers’ Society of Haarlem. 
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• *' The Story of My Rock Garden," by Reginald A. Malby 
London: Headley Brothers, Bishopflgate. Price 2s. Gd. 

. f “ 8 u ^alpln e Plants of the 9wi*a WoodB and Meadows," 
o Thompson, F.L S. London: George 
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Regulations.—For Classes 8, 4, an“ 


bulb must be in a separate pot (size opuw»£ 
Classes 3, 4, 5, and 6 must be MW 
spikes; no spikes may be tied toge 
Exhibitors may compete in ^ 

Classes 3, 4, and 5. AU bulbs must ha 
forced entirely in Great Britain ^ j 

All varieties should bi torwJlS , 
Points will be deducted (or ill 
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Outdoor garden.— Before layering Carnn- 
j lions flurround each plant with a couple of 
inches in depth of gritty soil, irrto which the 
tojere will be firmly pegged, the wound in the 

—. (item to .be kept open to facilitate rooting. If 

^ _ the weather continues dry, water must be 
girea when necessary. There is a good deal 
' EI&' of training to be done to wall shrubs and 
PLir* climbers. This work should be done before 
growth of the various plants becomes 
:W|) entao^led. Clematis montana has done 
flowering, and what pruning is required 
I. should be done. Rambling Roses will soon be 

. r over, and the weak growths should be 

' removed. The strong growths, when ripened, 
will, at the right season, flower abundantly. 


will flower next spring. Cockscombs are not There are times when a saturated atmosphere 
so much grown as they were, though they are is good for Grapes, say at closing time. At 
not difficult to manage if one can get seeds of 4.0 or 4.30 o’clock the thermometer may run 
a good strain. I once had a mixed lot of up to 90 degs. with benefit to the crop, 


Roses have been grand where well nourished. 
All dead flowers should be removed. Groups 
'f , a of China Roses round the margins of the 
^rubbery are sweet. I have seen them 
effectively used. Baskets of Ivy-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums suspended from balconies are dressy. 
Of course, they want water, but the gardener 
t(rz " does not count his hours in a dry time when 
^ via ter is required, and very often, so far as 
- nw* regards flower-beds, more good can be done 
^ - with the hoe than the water-pot. Sweet Peas, 
when well nourished, are fine. The complaint 
that the flowers do not last is inaccurate. 

^ fruit garden.— Every fruit grower knows 
the importance of reducing the young breast- 
wood on trained trees, though some men 
think August, when the wood is getting firm, 

« time enough to do summer pruning, 
especially as regards Pears and Apples. Of 
course, we do not want to create a lot of soft 
spray, and if the pruning is done too early the 
soft spray which springs forth seems wasted 
energy. But if we leave from four to six 
leaves there will not be much further 
growth. Stone fruits will be worked on 
1 different system. In dealing with I 
fitone fruits it is an advantage if a few 
young shoots can be laid in if there is 
room. From a scientific point of view I sup- 
< pow there should be some advantage in 
dividing the summer pruning into three 
periods at ten-day intervals, doing the top 
part of the tree first, then the middle portion, 
and lastly the bottom. The object is the more 
^nal distribution of the sap. I confess I 
nave not always been satisfied with the re- 
or ^at it really has any permanent 
«nect. If we force the 6ap in one direction 
for a time will it remain after the impulse is 
removed? 

Vegetable garden. —Leeks are usually 
blanched by a gradual process, and the stems, 
wmg of a soft nature, they should not have 
r 8 P a °ked firmly around. Possibly the 
i *tort can lie given with paper collars, in the 
ttme way that some growers do with Celery'. 
i Turnip-rooted Celery must be kept free 
irom weeds, and the surface loose by frequent 
firing Cardoons are growing fast now, and 
pearliest crop may be surrounded at the 




with 


paper to commence the blanching. 


n y spare liquid manure may be given to 
‘paragus-beds. Salt also, to the extent of 
' \ P« r ^are yard, will be beneficial. We 
gnt use more salt on porous land in dry 
asons. I have scattered it thinly at this eea- 
over growing plants, especially Onions, 
and other root crops. Do not forget 
n )rtftnce ^ 1€ Cabbage crop. 

; n J a !^ wa nee should be made for climate 
I have known places where the 
i-lin Ju J? ma y nok be too early for the first 
nil! fin . d . th « advantage of 


till the 25th, and the last sowing ten 
I had only a small packet of 


TW0 sowings 

sKft/tA ni n *! a ^ € or eo - ®° w in damp soil and 
fi 7 tlU ‘he seeds germinate. 

in —Retarded Lilies can be had 

\ l&r- and lhe y w ? 11 without 

! 0T l e h® 3 to do is to arrange for a 
v inKi? ret ®rdv*d bulbs to be sent at certain 
hou*> ’ PJt them, and place in a cool¬ 
ie CaSia ® ftre » 0T ehould be, in good 

-Sn bVr *&*“*“•. ®'«°. w« otiii 

CbIImL « * ear hefit plants are losing tone. 

off vthS ° ? tr ? n 8 ®boots taken now, potted 
*n<n rooted, ■ 


Cockscomb seeds from Germany. There was 
variety of colour, and they were interesting, 
though the combs were not so large as we 
were accustomed to. Pelargoniums may be 
placed outside to ripen previous to cutting 
down to secure cuttings. When they are 
placed outside the house is rather thin, but 
the gardener will, of course, be prepared for 
this. We have generally taken a few 
specimens from the stove, ind there is usually 
a lot of Gloxinias and Achimenes, which are 
bright and interesting. Zonal Pelargoniums 
and a collection of scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums are very interesting. Many people 
grow a lot of Coleuses to fill up with, and a 
collection of Bamboos is useful. Palms, of 
course, there will be in variety. 

Stove (foliage plants).— Young plants 
may require a shift into larger pots, and nice 
little plants of Crotons, Dracaenas, and 
other fine-foliaged plants will be required for 
table decoration, therefore a constant succes¬ 
sion of suitable stock must be raised from 
cuttings. They will strike now in a close case 
without fire heat. At the time of writing the 
heat is intense, and fires have been allowed 
to go out. The boiler flues are being 
thoroughly cleaned, and we do not anticipate 
lighting fires again for a month at any rate. 
In weal her like we have had lately the main 
thing is to secure free ventilation and an 
abundant supply of moisture, especially in 
the atmosphere, but it will be necessary if the i 
yringe is used to make sure the water is 
lean and pure. The atmosphere may be 
kept in a satisfactory condition by damping 
paths and floors often- at least two or three i 
times a day. 

Greenhouse.— We sometimes talk about the 
cool greenhouse, but even the north-house is 
hot now. But there is one advantage—wc 
can give all the air now we can get on ; even 
the doors may be left open, and the ventilators 
may remain open all night unless a gale 
springs up. Most of the specimen plants will 
be outside now in partially shaded positions. 
The Chrysanthemums will be in an open, 
fully-exposed position on a bed of coal-a6hes 
to keep out the worms. I have not had much 
trouble with earwigs yet, but I am told they 
are troublesome in some places. I do not know 
of any better way of reducing their numbers 
than the old-fashioned way of trapping them. 

It will soon be time to think of the stock of 
cuttings for filling the beds again. Of 
course, cuttings of various things are always 
being taken, but there is not a rush of that 
kind of work just now. Where the spare 
houses are filled with Tomatoes and Cucum¬ 
bers there is plenty of work now’. 

Pines (renewing plunging-beds, etc.).— 
This is the usual season for taking suckers 
from old stools, and giving a last shift to suc¬ 
cessions of winter fruiting plants. The 
Queens are ripening now, and, if necessary, 
the ripe fruits, if left on the plant, may be 
kept some time in a cool-house. The question 
of watering must- always be left in careful 
hands. When the fruits are approaching 
maturity, and are changing colour, the supply 
of water should be reduced. Plants in 
blossom should not be syringed, but all others 


under such conditions the berries swell 
rapidly at the season when the stoning is 
finished and there me signs of ripening in the 
young wood. In late vineries the young wood 
show’s the effect of the warmth, and we want 
the wood and fruit to ripen together. When 
the moisture and genial warmth have done 
their work a little ventilation along the ridge 
at night will gradually expel the super¬ 
abundant moisture, dry the foliage, and pre¬ 
vent the stagnation which might leave ari 
opening for disease, especially mildew. 

Peaches under glass.— All the early 
varieties have been gathered, and late kinds 
will soon be coming in. As 6oon as all the 
fruits are gathered the ventilators will re¬ 
main open night and day, the borders moist¬ 
ened if dry, and the garden engine or hose 
brought to bear every evening upon the 
foliage, so that it may remain its allotted 
time to complete its work. 

Tomatoes under glass. —The growth is 
very rapid now, and w’here the ventilation is 
ample the plants are healthy and clean. In 
, cold-houses some reduction of the foliage may 
take place to give the colouring fruits free 
circulation and admit air and sunshine. If 
the borders are mulched with rich compost 
less watering will be required, and even if 
the roots do not enter the new compost im¬ 
mediately they will derive benefit from it. 
Daily watering with cold water washes the 
i nutriment, from the soil, unless the water 
contains some stimulant or passes through 
a stratum of soil or manure which contains 
some stimulant. This is the advantage of a 
mulch of manure and good soil formed into 
compost a couple of inches or so in thick¬ 
ness. 

Frames for young plants.— These are use¬ 
ful now for Cyclamens, Primulas, Cine¬ 
rarias, and other young stuff which require 
cool treatment. The plants must be shaded 
when the sun is hot, and be freely ventilated 
during the day and night. When the shade 
is removed at four o’clock sprinkle with 
water which has stood in the sun all day. 
Seedling Aralias, Grevilleas, and other 
things which have been recently potted off 
will do in cool-frames now. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORX. 

Extract a from a Garden Diary. 

August 5th .—At the time of writing the 
heat is intense, and in sowing Cabbage or 
other seeds the ground is thoroughly moist¬ 
ened first. The usual course is to flood the 
site in the evening and finish the prepara¬ 
tion and sow the seeds earlv in the morning, 
shading for a few days till the seedlings 
appear. If birds are likely to be trouble¬ 
some the seeds are dresssed with red lead, 
which, with us, is an effective protection! 
In many oases hoeing is more effective than 
so much watering. 

August 6th. — Several walks and broad 
spaces of gravel have been dressed with 
weed killer. Usually, one dressing in a year 
will suffice, if applied in dry weaker. We 
have used common 6alt, sulphuric acid, and 

•-. -. - . - , other things, but we think, on the whole, salt 

except those with ripe fruits will be benefited j 3 the cheapest where there is much graveL 
bv an occasional sprinkling with soft water to keep in order. The only objection to salt 
that has stood in the house for a time. YY ater \ s jt takes the colour out of the gravel and 
must be given to the roofs when they are dry, leaves the walks damp in damp weather. 


but plants plunged will not require water 
more than twice a week at this season, and 
* had on ty a small packet of I not so often in the winter, 
make two sowings at inter- | Work In vinery. —The hot sunshine and the 

- is necessary to use have 


moisture which it ~ — * , ... 

given an impulse to the sublaterals, which re¬ 
quire frequent attention now, but from my 
point of view it is not wise to reduce foliage 
over much under present circumstances. The 
sunshine is beneficial to most things if the 
ventilation is free. The air is so warm now 


ventilation is , . . . „ i: h u«j 

that I think it is hardly possible o give too hshed. 
much ventilation to crops under glass except 
Cucumbers, which are being rushed with a 
saturated atmosphere, but a similar saturated 


August 7th.—We are still doing summer 
pruning and thinning Apples, Pears, and 
Plums where too numerous. Our own trees 
are bearing good crops. Some are being 
thinned, but this is not the case everywhere. 
Our trees had a good top-dressing of manure 
last winter, and we can see the advantage of 
it. To grow good fruit the trees must be 
nourished. The old Strawberry-beds l ave 
been cleared off and the ground nlanted v\:th 
late Broccoli, and well watered till estab- 
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rooted, and placed outside^o ripen, | atmosphere would not do so well for G pe.. 
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August Sth.— Lettuces and Cauliflowers are 
thinned, ana not much transplanting is done. 
Cauliflowers are sown thinly in manured 
trenches, and thinned to 9 inches orllG'inchea 
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apart, with a mulch of manured compost 
placed along each side. We do not want 
very large hearts, but they must, be close and 
white. If we want large Cauliflowers the 
Autumn Giant, planted early, is just turning 
in, and Autumn Broccoli will come later. 

August 9th. —Spinach and Onions- will 
follow early Potatoes, when ready ; and early 
Cabbages generally follow Onions in Septem¬ 
ber. In no case is the land dug at time of 
sowing or planting, as the ground was 
manured and trenched for previous crops, 
and a break up with hoe or fork, after a top¬ 
dressing of soot and salt, is all that is neces¬ 
sary. We are not doing more watering than 
is absolutely necessary, and hoeing is easier 
work than watering. 

August 10th. —Most of the liardwooded 
greenhou.se plants, except a few Heaths in 
flower, are now outside, and a deep, cool pit 
has been filled with Pohisottias and Begonias 
for winter flowering. A thin shade is used 
in the hottest part of the day for two or three 
hours to prevent distress from the heat, 
which is very trying. Of course, plants in 
pots must have water even when outside. 
The sun will not hurt anything if well cared 
for, and I like to see the firm wood and 
foliage which come from exposure. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Increasing Kalmia latlfolia OF. M. Crowfoot). 
As this ripens seed in this country it can be most 
easily increased in this wav. It may also be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings and layers, but seeds are prefer¬ 
able. 

Thrips and red-spider on Roses (Lota).— Your 
Crimson Rambler Ke?e has fallen a nrey to red- 
epider and thrips. Syringe the plant well with Quassia 
extract and soft aoap, Tobacco water, or paraffin 
emulsion. Water freely at the roots, and, if you can, 
mulch with some well-rotted manure. 

Centaurea ragusina (J . IF. R.). —A cold-frame 
from which frost can he excluded is the best winter 
quarters for this, but care should be taken to keep 
the leaves dry, ns they are very liable to damp olT 
during the short day*. The plants can also be 
wintered in an airy vinery or greenhouse. When 
taking cuttings they should not be cut off. but pulled 
off with a heel, so ns to have a firm base. Each 
cutting should be put singly into a 24-inch pot filled 
with a mixture of loam ana leaf-mould to which has 
Iteen added plenty of silver sand. Great care must 
»>e taken in watering to prevent damping. 

Rose-leaves spotted (No. 1) IB. E. Salter).— 
Your Rose-leaves have been attacked by a disease 
known as Rose-leaf black-blotch. It is a very com¬ 
mon fungus, and many growers treat it as of *mall 
account, except that it disfigures the plants. If you 
spray vour plants another season with copper solu¬ 
tion you will be able to keep it in check. The 
recipe is r.s follows: Carbonate of copper, 1 oz.; 
carbonate of ammonia, 5 oz. Mix these together in 
a quart of hot water, and then add 16 gallons of 
water. Applv at intervals of a few days, until you 
are satisfied that the fungus has been checked. 

Treatment of Crinum (E. B.).-You cannot 
interfere with your Crinum now. and the only thing 
is to see that it does not sufTer from want of water, 
as the strain of supporting the two offsets is con¬ 
siderable. We presume the bulb is in a pot, in which 
case early next year, before it starts into growth, it 
should be turned out of the pot and have a sufficient 
number of the roots loosened to enable you to get at 
the base of the bulb. It w-i'l then not be at all a 
difficult matter to detach the two offsets with some 
attendant roots. They should then be potted and 
kept somewhat closer than before, till the roots take 
possession of the new soil. When these offsets are 
removed the old bulb may, of course, be again re- ! 
potted. . . j 

Zonal Pelargoniums from seed (Geranium).— 
If vou have a house in which you can keep the 
seedlings during the winter, then you may sow the 
seed as soon as ripe, but if such convenience does 
not exist, then you had better keep the seed during 
the winter and sow very thinly next March In shallow 
boxes or pans filled with light snndy soil. A light | 
shelf In a moderately warm greenhouse is the best 
place for the seed pans. When large enough, prick 
the seedlings off into small pots, and when the young 
plant* have well filled the pots with roots shift singly 
Into 5-inch or 6-inch pots. Beyond this size it is 
needless to go, as the plants will not flower If you 
continue increasing the size of the pot. The great 
thing is to get the plants to bloom. Even then you 
mav find that many of tho seedlings ore inferior to 
listing varieties. Ves, remove all the blooms, *o as 
to concentrate the strength of the plants into the 
flowers that you have fertilised. 

TREES AND 8FIRUB8. 

Cutting Yew-tree and Euonymus (S. A. IF.). 
-YourYew-treemight have been cut into shape a few 
months ago. but as the season is so far advanced, 
we should advise leaving it until next April. The 
Euonymus vou may cut down now, but in the case 
of this, as well as the Yew, they have, no doubt, 
exhausted the soil, and it w;ould be well to give 
them, after the cutting in is done, several good 
•oakincs of water and mulch them with rotten 
manure. By watering freely, and thus washing the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots, the plants 
will be greatly benefited. 


Gooseberries, mildew on (Morthleigh).— \our 
Gooseberries have been attacked by mildew. The 
best means of prevention is spraying with potassium 
sulphide, 1 oz. dissolved in 2) gallons of water. 
Begin when the leaves are unfolding. 

Melons splitting (IF. At. Croicfoot ).—The most 
frequent cause of \felons splitting is a damp, con¬ 
fined atmosphere. When an indication of splitting 
shows itself the structure in which the plants are 
growing should be ventilated at night, and less 
water given to the roots and foliage. This treatment 
will invariably prevent any more fruit cracking. It 
is the sudden admission of air after the frame or 
house has been closed for several hours that cause* 
a contraction of the skin, and the more rapid the 
change in the internal atmosphere the more the fruit 
cracks. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cauliflowers going blind (Lewis MacKemie).— 
Blindness in the Cauliflower may arise from various 
causes. The heart of the plant in its young state 
Is no larger than a pin’s head, and at that early 
period the least injury to it is fatal. Insects are 
often the cause of blindness. Thick sowing and 
leaving the seedling* too long in the bed may con¬ 
duce to it, as also may drought or any cultural con¬ 
dition that produces a sudden check, and it may also 
arise from constitutional defects. 

Peas, bottling (J. IF. R.). —Green Teas *hould, 
ere being bottled, lie, whilst young, all of one size. 
Then put into wide-mouthed bottles, with a pinch of 
salt on the top. Set the bottles up to their necks i 
in a large pot of water, stand over a fire and boil 
slowly, then *o soon as the Peas seem to be soft, take 
the bottles out, cork up, seal them over, and stand in 
a cool, dry place. The bottling of Peas, French 
Beans, etc., is work that is best, done by someone 
who has intimate knowledge of the process, as a 
slight mi*take may lead to failure. 

Black-spot in Tomatoes (IF. Hill).— Your Toma¬ 
toes have been attacked by a fungus known as 
Cladosporium fulvum. It germinates soonest in 
moisture, and in the morning any moisture that may 
have accumulated through vapour rising from the 
soil during the night, and become condensed, in¬ 
variably runs down to the lowest point of the fruit. 
The moisture would do no harm were there no spores 
of the fungus in the house. These, settling en the 
fruits, are washed by the moisture down to the 
flower-base, or apex, and at once become fertile or 
active, penetrating the fruit through the tiny orifice 
left by the decaying bloom. Then it commences to 
spread, and in its growth preying upon the flesh or 
tissue, causes it to blacken or decay, just ns is seen 
in your fruits. Too commonly, amateurs water 
Tomato-plants too freely, especially doing so towards 
night, then shutting the house or frame close, quite 
bottling in any vapour that is certain to exhale dur¬ 
ing the night. Watering should be done early in the 
morning, and then with the house thrown open and j 
anipte ventilation provided, the atmosphere Is dried, 
and there is little vapour created at night. Once the | 
spot is seen on the fruits, cure, so far ns these ! 
affected parts are concerned, is impossible. They ’ 
should be at once picked off, taken away, and de¬ 
stroyed. The best cure for this trouble is to dissolve 
10 oz. of sulphate of potassium or liver of sulphur 
in two quarts of boiling water, adding 2 gallons of 
water, and syringing the plants with this. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worms In bowling-green (Perplexed).— An 
effective remedy is to place 12 lb. of unslaked lime 
into a barrel and pour 30 gallons of water over it, 
stirring it well up and allowing it to settle for forty- 
eight hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid 
during damp weather, using a rosed pot, and giving ; 
a good soaking of the lime-water on the evening suc¬ 
ceeding that on which rain has fallen or a good 
watering lias been given. This will bring the worms 
to the surface when they can he swept. up and 
cleared away. 

Dissolving bones (Unionist ).-If you have only 
a moderate quantity of bones to dissolve, the best 
thing you can do is to bury them in a manure heap 
until they have become softened and can be easily 
broken up. or you can burn them, first making up a 
good bonfire and then piling them on this. Com¬ 
mercially, acids would be used, but these are very 
dangerous in the hands of those who do not know 
all about them, and if they have to lie bought at 
retail prices the resulting manure will be verv costlv. 
You can use them at once when treated in ibis way 
for the purpose you refer to. 

Pigeon-manure (Woodbridge ).—This is a powerful 
stimulant, and requires to be u*ed with care. Tho 
safest plan, perhaps, is to make it into liquid-manure 
for plants in pots by placing the manure in a tub 
and pouring water over it. diluting the liquid to 
about the colour of pale brandy, and giving the 
plants a little about three time* a week. For use 
In the garden mix the manure with twice the quan¬ 
tity of soil, either from the garden or decaved 
vegetable refuse and wood-ashes mixed together. ’ In 
this way it would be harmless to any outside crop. 
See al6o reply to “ Isle of Wight,” re ” Fow ls* 
manure,” in our issue of July 20th, page 474. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

IF. S. Mainprice.—Bee reply to " V. G. L.,” re 
" Apple* cracked,” in our issue of July 6th, page 438. 

-IF. H. Thompson .—See reply to query re “ Asters 

failing,” in our issue of July 20th, page 474.- 

IF. T. S.— Kindly send some particulars as to treat¬ 
ment, and whether growing in pot9 or in the open 

air.-IF. F. S .—Kindly *end some particulars as to 

how you have treated the Hydrangea.- D. E. 

Morris.— When the Lavender cuttiDgs are well rooted 
transfer them to their permanent position and let 
them grow as they will No clipping, ns vou suggest, 
is necessary. It is possible that you keep*the Iceland 
Poppies too long in the seed-pans, thus becoming 
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drawn and weak, in which case the result would be 
| poor flowers, both a* regards quality and qfiant ty. 
j Gather the seeds when ripe, clean them, thorougblv 
dry them, and store away in packets in a dry cup¬ 
board till wanted. When sending queries, kindlv read 
1 our rules as to writing on one side of the paper oh!t 
D. E. Morris.—See article on Rnroondias, in our issue 
of May 4, page 277.— J. Nunn.-The only reason we 
can suggest is that the bank is very dry and the toi! 
thoroughly exhausted. If you could work in woe 
finely-sifted rotten manure among the plants ind 
thoroughly sonk with water much good, we should 
say, would follow.— J. H. Biihop.-See reply to 
“Ice," re “ Clover in lawn." in our issue of July 

27th, page 492.- Geo. Edgar- There is a white 

form of the Lancaster Crane’s-bill, which is identical 
in every way with the type, except colour of flower* 

- Mrs. Powell.— 1. We are assuming you refer to 

hardy herbaceous plants. If so, apply to any nursery 
man who specialises in these. 2, "The English 
Flower Garden,” price 15s., from J. Murray, Albe- 
marie-street, London, W.C. —Mm Peters.—” Cactus 
Culture for Amateurs.” by W. Watson, price is. 
May be had through any bookseller.— W. M. C- 
We like your idea, and if tbe plants do well you 
should Ik* able to get a gcod and continued succes¬ 
sion of bloom. A plant or two of the best Mich*; 
mas Daisies would still further prolong the season of 

bloom.- M. E. Pritchett.—The white Herb Rotx-n 

(Geranium Robertianum) is rare.—Cornwall.-You 
must move tbe Black Currants to quite frwli 
quarters, and at the same time make sure that tbe 
fresh plant* arc obtained from a clean stock.— 
X. V. Z.— Your Tomatoes have been attacked by the 
fungus known as Cladosporium fulvum. See reply to 
“ H. C. W.," in our issue of July 20th, page tit, 
re “ Tomatoes diseased.”— J. R. IT.-Put the cut¬ 
tings In in the early autumn, In sandy soil ia the 
open air tinder a bell-glass, but if you only want a 
few, then put them into pots and stand in a frim< 
They will have rooted by the spring, when they may 
be put into the open air and when strong enough 
transferred to their permanent quarters.—Bnintm 
—1. From the specimens you send us, it looks as If 
you had been u*ing some artificial manure and hid 
given too strong a dose. 2, See plant names. J. 
It would be well for you to ask the advice of sons 
gardener in the district, as something must be radi¬ 
cally wrong for the crop* to fail this year after 
having been so good in previous years. *, Tire only 
thing you can do is to lay in such young wood ai 
you have, cutting out as much of the old as you oa. 
and in this way encouraging the formation of young 
wood from the bottom next year.— Reginald Job 
—Your G’-apes are what is known as "scalded'' 
See reply to “ E. H. Walker," in our issue of June 
29th, p-ige 420._ 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. —.Mrs. J. S. Trtlavvy- 
Virgilia lutea (*yn. Cladrastis tinctoria).— S.Jotdm. 
—Achillea ptarmica The Pearl.— G. Hand.-We can¬ 
not undertake to name Roses.— Thyme.-], Wild 
Thyme (Thymus Serpylluro); 2. The Guelder Row 
(Viburnum Opulus); 3, The Wayfaring-tree (Vibur¬ 
num Lnntana).- Doubtful.-l, Lysimachia vulgaris: 

2, Helinnthus orgyalis; 3, Lychnis chalcedonies; f 
Nymphma Marliacea albida.— W. E. PritcbU- 

Epipactls ensifolia.- T. II., IFedmorriasd-l. 

Lamium purpureum; 2, Begonia Weltoniensis; l 
Veronica spicata; 4, Please send in bloom.—B- L 
Morris.— No specimen was enclosed in letter.— 
Wasdalc.- 1, Lvchnis chalcedonies; 2. Eccremocarpai 

scabcr.- J. F. G. Caldecott.- 1, Hypericum birsu- 

turn ; 2, Chenopodium acutifolium.— E. P. Bonn - 
Delphinium Ajacis.— Ilex.—I, Eryngium amethy. 
stinum: 2, See next week’s issue.— l■ R.-Thf 
Virginian Poke (Phytolacca decandra).— hia.-l 
The Mummy Pea, only grown as a curiosity; .. 
Phacelia tanacetifolia.— Dcndron.— We should tb.ak 
it i* a malformed spike of Aerides Fieldingi. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Hallam’s, Moseley, Birmingham -Early .4uf«wH 
Offer of Sweet Peas. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

Wo offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for Indoor 
decoration . 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and tho subject on 
the back in pencil. They should 
be silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches . Small, 
colourless photographs cannot be 
reproduced with any advantage. 
Post-card photographs are alto 
useless . 

The photographs • hould * 
sent In not later than Saturdayt 
August 31st • 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Dlanthus superbus major.—This distinct 
rock Pink one does not often eee nowadays, 
although it is a hardy north European kind. 
Infringed petals give it an elegant effect. It 
comes to us from Friar Park. 

Odontospermum maritfmum. —This name 
w terrible, and I do not really know the plant 
except, perhaps, by another name. It is one 
of the Sunflower tribe, of which I am rather 
afraid, owing to their power of getting over 
erervthing else. Botanists are rarely poets, 
mid they have a fatuous idea that their worst 
-- names can be used.—W. 

jtsib: Geranium sylvaticum flore pleno.-—I am 

" getting a fuller idea of the value of the old 
nardy Geraniums. Dotted singly in a mixed 
border they are ineffective, and I have been 
successful with them, when they are in excess 
JJ the garden, by putting them in the Grass by 
■T P° na «de, where their effect is quite 
wautiful, especially that of ibericum, 
, a , nd 6an guineum album. This 
pretty double one comes from Sir Frank 
crisp.—> y. 

Dahlia Zlmapani.— Known also as Bideiw 
sirosangiunea, and sometimes as the Black 
. Z orms a ver - v striking feature 
Iatt *r Part of the summer and in 
J auturan - Th « flowers, single and rather 
’ are . a deep blackish, velvety- 
luar kT , CO o 1 up ' Though tuberous-rooted, it 
iJL V r ??u d M ft tend «r annual, that is, 
^should be sown in a gentle heat early in 
?’ and the y° lin » plunts, when large 
S ^ Then, when all 

18 p 88 *’ th «y bfl 

B[wm*-* n8 i "®'8tl.-Thl« tropical African 
“ J'mb 18 planted out at Kew, and in that 
1 •DW'iron n Pr ° 6e mt s a decidedly uncommon 
nflp r\ Though there is now a wide 
3* ? °° 1 ? ur , in th€ different forms, the 
Sp ? ci€s * ia<} flowers of a bright orange 
the h^ n and w ^ €n P^ ante d out this is 
hn«*M» ° ^ em a ^* Grown under glass, 
D u. • r> 60Ine , var ieties are extremely 

fmh*li& and ar€ ver y us€ fot for the 
, nmm lfiam€n * °f the greenhouse during the 
tW w hde in a warmer structure 

of the year°~W thr0llghout the greater part 

K iave ' nder dry banks. —The common 
kith (Lavandula Spica) may be used 
dotikifa , ct in conjunction ‘ with the 
iif r; * ° w ® re d and French Gorses, species 
ihmk r*’ ^P aD . 16 ^ Broom, and a few other 
diirin t , odl, ng dry and sunny banks, and 
idmir^ " fe and it finds many 

u*cd * 0r P ur P os€ tt is extensively 
l . hew, and numerous groups are to be 
|.t ln vicinity of the west end of the 
iMhf ♦ • establish the plant under these 
i nvrt r hy' ln g conditions it is necessary to 
f tbe plants from pot* whilst they are 
* li « a ra iny period being preferable 
4 for planting. Once_get the 

* **tahli«hed ifc^ astonishing rfTow well 
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they grow, even when the soil is principally 
sand and gravel. As to attention, little is 
necessary save the removal of the flower- 
heads as soon as the flowers are over. If 
this is not done the plants become untidy and 
the dead stalks interfere with the otherwise 
pleasing effect of the grey foliage.—D. 

Rose Leuchtstern. —It seems much longer 
than twelve years since the introduction of 
this dainty single climbing Polyantjia Rose, 
but it appears to grow in favour yearly. It 
is a charming Rose for a pillar or an arch, 
and I recently saw it employed in an effective 
way in the form of a standard, in which we 
seldom meet with a Rose of this style. Its 
early and long-flowering habit makes it very 
acceptable, and it is always welcome with its 
good clusters of pretty rose flowers with white 
centre. It should have good treatment, ns 
when not well fed it makes short and weakly 
shoots and does not give such a display of 
bloom.— Sub Rosa. 

Hoteia japonica.— Seldom has the display 
of this old favourite in the borders been of 
a better or more enduring nature. In some 
seasons the value of this plant seems to lie. 
problematical, ns not infrequently an un¬ 
toward late frost not only destroys the flower- 
spikes, but mars the foliage as well. One is, 
therefore, glad to record a particularly suc¬ 
cessful year, nnd in a long border rather 
heavily shaded by Apple-trees of considerable 
age the feathery and graceful spikes have 
been higlilv attractive, and come in well for 
cutting. The soil in this case is of a heavy 
nature, and inclined to be moist, or perhaps 
wet would lie the more suitable word.— 
K. B. T. 

Evergreen Rose Myrianthes Renoncule.— 

It seems rather a pity that some of the older 
climbing Roses are neglected through the in¬ 
troduction of so many new climbers. Thus, 
one but seldom meets with the old form of 
Rosa sempervirens, the evergreen Rose, 
called Myrianthes Renoncule, and I was 
glad to see that it has a good place in a 
South of Scotland garden, where Roses are 
represented by the best clambers and others. 
Here it does' excellently and cives, on its 
glossy evergreen foliage, an abundance of 
clusters of beautiful little double flowers of 
blush edged with rose. Even among its 
sister climbing Roses the old Myrianthes 
Renoncule meets with many admirers.—Ess. 

Giiia coronopifolia.— According to “The 
Dictionary of Gardening,” this was intro¬ 
duced from South Carolina as long ago as 
1726. Still, it is only within the last decade 
that it has been brought prominently for¬ 
ward—indeed, when given an award of merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society as re¬ 
cently as 1906 it was by no means generally 
known. Both for the open ground and for 
greenhouse decoration it is most desirable, 
the distinct scarlet tone of the flowed, borne 
M they are in bold, erect ejwkee being very 
striking One sometimes hears of this Gilia 
being treated ae an annual, but it ia, unless 

exceptional conditions prevad, best regarded 
iennial. From seed sown about mid¬ 



summer or a little later, and the resultant 
plants wintered in a structure just safe from 
frost, this Gilia will form handsome speci¬ 
mens for flowering in the greenhouse, and 
also for planting out in the open ground. If 
some of the plants are stopped in order to 
induce a more bushy habit the season of 
blooming will be considerably prolonged. 

Last year a large bed of this Gilia at Hamp¬ 
ton Court was much admired.—X. 

Spiraea canescens. — This ornamental, 
shrubby Spirma, with many synonyms, has 
bloomed with exceptional freedom this season. 

It forms a good bush, which, some of the 
books tell ns, reaches a height of “about 
4 feet,” but this is frequently exceeded, and 
plants of 6 feet high are not uncommon, one 
in my garden being of that height. It is a 
distinctly ornamental plant, with its long, 
graceful sprays of small, greyish leaves and 
its numerous crowded corymbs of white 
flowers. In dry weather its flowers last much 
longer than in that of a changeable character, 
rain, followed by strong sun, having a 
tendency to turn the blooms brown.—S. M. D. 

A note from Glasnevin.— Do you know 
Crinum Yemonse? It is by far'the finest 
pure-white Crinum there is', and here per¬ 
fectly hardy. The foliage is deep green, short 
and sturdy, and my clump of it had eleven 
strong inflorescences this year, which have 
lasted over two months. Despite two wet days 
and a heavy thunderstorm tliev are still good. 

I was in the north of Ireland for two davs 
last week. Smith’s nursery was looking 
splendid. I saw at Castlewellan the finest, 
example-of Styrax japonieum I ever 6aw. It 
was about 10 feet high, and as much through, 
the undersides of the branches being abso¬ 
lutely white with the flowers, and the ground 
also white. We Rat like a ring of worshippers 
underneath it. I asked the gardener to send 
you a bit. Cornus florida does well in the 
south ; here it is not satisfactory. It is a 
glorious autumn tree, as the ieaves turn 
bright red.— F. W. Moore. 

[The Crinum sent by Sir F. Moore is a fine, 
stately plant, and should be a real addition to 
our outdoor garden. —Ed.] 

Sunshine and Roses.— As I write (July 
16th) we are having plenty of sunshine, and 
the colour in many Roses is intensified. Dur¬ 
ing the almost cloudless summer of 1911 I 
noted how very deep the shades of many 
Roses were. This is all the more noticeable 
now that we have such an excellent lot of 
yellows, saffrons, and copper-orange shaded 
flowers. The flowers of many old Rose® were 
apt to burn, go pale, or else put on a stale, 
worn-out Appearance during hot and dry 
seasons. Both this year and last would seem 
to point out the great influence of sunshine 
upon the colours of flowers. In the case of 
a few dark-crimson Roses an excess of sun¬ 
shine seems to draw out or deaden the 
colours, and we are all the more fortunate 
to possess such varieties as Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, Edward Mawley, and Commandant 
Felix Faure, that 9 eem quite free from the 
dead appearance, |«y frequently fo^d among 
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our darkest Roses when exposed to bright 
sun. The depth of colour found in Marquise 
do Sinety, Duchess of Wellington, Souvenir 
de Stella Gray, Le Progres, and others is 
remarkable early in the morning. I do not 
think the sun kills these colours so much as 
ma-ny might imagine, it is the fuller and 
quicker development of the blossoms that 
causes this. We find the same paleness even 
in w inter, as the flowers age, under glass ; 
but in bright sun and summer heat this 
maturing or ageing is naturally more rapid 
and the paleness more noticeable.—P. 

Orange-rust on Roses.- I have often seen 
in books and periodicals that “ Orange-rust ” | 
on Rose bushes is incurable. J find that 
Cyllin soft soap with additional Cvllin does 
really effect a cure. In bad cases repeated 
sprayings and washings from above and 
below are required, especially during wet 
weather. Last year I kept my garden quite 
free from rust, and in the winter scrubbed 
the stems of the standards with the solution. 
Unfortunately, this was done before I 
planted three new* standards, and a month 
ago rust showed itself on these three very 
badly. I find that after a washing the rust 
spots are dead, but fresh spots continually 
appear until all the dormant germs have 
sprouted, to he killed in their turn—at least, 
this is what it looks like. I am not scientist 
enough to say for certain how it is. The 
solution I use is as recommended in one of 
the National Rose Society’s annuals—viz., 
Cyllin soft soap, 1 oz.; Cyllin, 1-6 oz. ; soft 
water, 1 gallon.—S. 

The St. Brigid Anemones. —A corre¬ 
spondent, on page 476, wonders why the 
strain of Anemone coronaria known as St. 
Brigid should now be called by that name. It 
is to be feared that there is a common habit 
of calling all the Poppy Anemones “ St. 
Brigid,” but the true St. Brigid Anemones 
are quite distinct in their way. They have 
not the comparatively formal outline‘of the 
other varieties of A. coronaria, and 
mostly semi-double. Tin's strain was the 
result of years of careful and discriminating 
work by the late Mrs. Lawrenson, when living 
at Howth, but, curiously enough, she could not 
grow them in her last garden at Killiney. It 
is a very distinct strain of Anemone, but 
requires careful work if it is not to revert to 


ing of the plants very greatly in some cases 
which have come under my observation. I 
cannot add anything further to the advice 
given on page 479, but lime is easily applied, 
and if it do no good, which it probably will, 
it will do no harm. —S. Arnott. 

Plumbago Larpentae, or Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides. -In spring one of your cor¬ 
respondents, hailing from the same county as 
myself, in speaking of the charming autumn¬ 
blooming Plumbago Larpentre, now burdened 
with the name of Ceratostigma plum¬ 
baginoides, 6aid that it was not hardy with 
him. At the time, although my plant had not 
then started into growth, I mentioned that 
from my own experience it was hardy with 
me. As the time is near when it will be in 
bloom, and when people are likely to be 
attracted by its effective blue flowers, 1 may 
say that it is again growing very freelv and 
is going to flower well. It is a plant which I 
have grown for a considerable number of 
, years, and is, I believe, quite hardy in all but 
the most severe climates <?f the United King¬ 
dom. Jt, likes a light, stony soil, and to be 
planted in a wall or in a rock garden fully 
exposed to the sun. It is very late in start¬ 
ing, and l know that some people who were 
i unacquainted with this fact have pulled it up, 
under the impression that the plant had died. 
I had only recently the opportunity of com¬ 
paring notes on Plumbago Larpentre with an 
experienced grower whose garden is quite 
near that of your correspondent, and he 
assured me that this beautiful plant is quite 
hardy with him. I hope, therefore, that the 
writer referred to will renew his attempts to 
cultivate this handsome plant.—S. Arnott. 

The Mock Oranges.— Coming into bloom 
i as they do at a time when so many of our 
flowering shrubs are over, the Mock Oranges 
are on this account particularly valuable. 
While there is a considerable sameness in the 
{ colour of the flowers, for nearly all of them 
ftr e are white, there is a wide difference between 
them in other particulars, as in stature they 
vary from the 12 feet to 15 feet, or even more, 
of Philadelphia grandiflorus, to the small- 
growing P. microphyllus, which seldom ex¬ 
ceeds a yard in height. This latter is a 
delightful little shrub. The tiny white 
flowers have a fragrance very suggestive of 


poorer forms. Selection of seeds from the that of ripe Apples, and are in this respect 


best flowers is required, and this is being 
done by certain growers. The Rev. P. C. 

Hayes, of Raheny, has long done good work 
of this kind, and some of the Irish and other 
seedsmen offer carefully selected stocks both 
in seeds and tubers. I rather think, but I 
speak subject to correction, that it was the 
late Mr. F. W. Burbidge who gave Mrs. 

Lawrenson’fl Anemones the name of St. 

Brigid.—S. A. 

Dryas octopetala. I cannot agree with 
the advice given in issue of July 27th (p. 479) 
for the treatment of this choice native— 
namely, to divide it and give it a peaty soil. 

To divide a sub-shrubby subject like this 
would be to destroy it, though probably 
cuttings might be successfully struck, and as 
for peat, though it relishes a moderate admix- serious attacks of thrips in many blooms near 
+ 1 T'LL. ^n-: i i _ 


distinct from those of the European Mock 
Orange (Pliiladelphus eoronarius). Charm¬ 
ing as is P. microphyllus itself, it is also par¬ 
ticularly valuable from the fact that in con¬ 
junction with other kinds it has yielded many 
beautiful forms, some of which are now estab¬ 
lished favourites. One of the oldest, and still 
one of the best, of these hybrid kinds is P. 
Lemoinei eroctus. with small, single flowers 
borne in great profusion. Since that was dis¬ 
tributed a great number of other varieties 
have been raised, some with single and nome 
with double flowers, while in the case of one 
single - flowered form (purpureo - maculatus) 
the base of each petal has a purple blotch.— 

Thrips on Roses. —I am sorry to note the 


ture of that substance finely sifted, Dry as is 
a lime-lover, and I have never known it 
growing wild save on limestone. Probably it 
requires some lime rubbish about its roots 
liefore it will flower freely. Some years ago 
I obtained a plant named Dryas lanata, 
apparently a geographical variety from 
Central Europe. It differs only from the 


This is a disfiguring little pest, more 
especially upon Roses of light and delicately- 
shaded flowers. Some blossoms that I 
examined were simply full of these insects. 
\ou cannot kill them in the open without 
injury to the attacked flowers as well. 
Although in the same neighbourhood, my 
own plants are not attacked to any harmful 


British species in the flowers being slightly extent at present, and this, I consider, is 
larger and the leaves downy on the back. duG to ^ 1G persistent syringing the plants 
— - ....... ’ ■ —- - have ror»<»itf^wl __ r ■», ‘ ... 


received. No grower of, Roses will 
omit to syringe freely after he has once ex 
perienced the benefits from a fair trial It 

??f, S !° T, ch S°° d to thG Plante, gives very 
little trouble, and is not expensive. We can 


Both species like full sunshine. They began 
to flower in April and continue to put forth a 
few blossoms all through the summer.— 

Herbert Maxwell, Monnith. 

-“E.” (page 479) is experiencing quite —r—c vuu 

a common difficulty with Dryas octopetala. , a^ve satisfactory flowers or foliage 

In many gardens it flowers quite freely, but nnrl - r » * another in the open ground or 
in quite as many it grows well but blooms w ni i 8 . L £ gllt c t J n j naturally dry soils 
very sparsely. I would suggest that your cor- 0 r wp ii 5? benG fited now by a mulch 
respondent should try top-dressing the plant ground ^ thoToughly *** 1h * 


after mulching, to wash down some of the 
food. It is astonishing what a lot of mois¬ 
ture growing Roses will absorb at this time 
of year, and a great deal of the comma 
autumnal display depends upon a generous 
treatment of the plants at the present time. 

The Panther Lily at Kew.— In the beds of 
Rhododendrons bordering the Broad Walk at 
Kew the Panther Lily fLilium pardaiinumi 
has been extensively planted, and in mm 
cases the plants are* quite at home. As the 
shaft-like spikes of flowers well overtop 
the Rhododendrons the brightly - eolo red 
blossoms are seen to considerable advantage. 
The Panther Lily is a somewhat variable 
species, but for all this, unless in one or (no 
well-marked instances, the general aspect of 
the flower remains the same. It is always 
reflexed in a very symmetrical manner, while 
the segments are at the base of some shade of 
yellow, more or less spotted, and with (he 
tips red. In the best forms the centre of the 
flower is rich orange, spotted with purple, 
while the reflexed portion is of a bright, 
almost scarlet-crimson. The bulbs are very 
singular, being of a creeping rhizomatoti*) 
nature, and will spread freely in a light 
vegetable soil where they do not suffer from 
want of water, and the soil effectually 
drained. Lilium pardalinum is a native of 
California, from whence it was introduced in 
1875. It is just at home when associated with 
Rhododendrons, as not only are the con¬ 
ditions as to soil and moisture favourable to 
it. but the Rhododendrons serve to protect 
the young and tender shoots from spring 
frosts and cutting winds.—X. 

THE GARDEN CAT. 
Recently, in reply to a query concerning 
Strawberries, a correspondent was advised lo 
keep a good cat about the garden. Tins 
advice is worthy of being followed by every 
owner of a garden in proximity to the house. 
A cat about the garden will help the gardener 
in mnny ways. It will keep down that very 
destructive little rodent commonly called a 
mouse, but whose proper designation is field 
vole (Microtus agrestis), and also the real 
field mouse (Mus sylvaticus), also destructive, 
but not 60 much so by a long way as the 
former-mentioned animal. The garden cat, 
too, will scare away sparrows from the Peas 
and flowers, also the various small birds 
from the newly-planted seeds. And, besides 
these, a good cat will do much towards the 
safeguarding of bush fruits and of Straw¬ 
berries, which blackbirds seem to have a 
particular partiality for. 

The best type of cat for the garden is the 
ordinary short-haired raouser. Longhaired 
cats are not good for the garden, because the 
fur is apt to become dirty and draggled. A* 
a rule, too, such cats are less keen than u 
the common kind. A cat that is to be kept 
for garden purposes should be procured when 
a young kitten, and reared in the garden. 
Provide a stout., cosy, weather-proof sleeping 
hutch for it, and stand it out in the garden, 
moving it about from place to place, as may 
be considered best in the light of crops to be 
particularly guarded. In moving, however 
do not move all at once, or the cat will be 
much put out. Move a couple of feet or so 
per day, and the animal will soon accept the 
situation with complacency. Feed the animal 
always close to its sleeping quarters, nevcr.m 
the dwelling-house. Feed twice a day, room¬ 
ing and night, and at regular hours, guing 
only as much food as the cat will eat. Advice 
is ofttimes given not to feed too much & c * 
that is wanted to work well, but if the cat is 
of the right breed, it will work iust as satis¬ 
factorily ns an underfed one. The thing i* 
to give only vegetable food, then the cat will 
exert itself to provide the fresh flesh diet that 
cats love so well. Try this plan and see bow 
it works. A little milk should, of coune, he 
allowed, but it should not be much, water, 
fresh and clean, should always be 
within reach, summer and winter. So that 
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with some limestone chips or old broken l ° nd Uie weeds I the food'mav le" taken "comfortably daring 

JjP?? b ~ F 0 ™* mulching. Wakelev’s ,^5 I « toTJn > Provide a small portable shed-s box 


very effective in places where the Dryas has G nlv a l n it„i a ,hop-manure is not 

failed to flower well. I should not like to ho used nS j ln bllfc ca n 

assert that this will remedy the defect, but a nv animal * cle ? ,n v ly COVG ring to 

my experience is that it has helped the bloom- a little offensive T mi 8^ otherwise be 

—_ -*■ VG * 1 llKG to 'water thoroughly 





laid upon its side is a good makeshift— 10 
which the food can be eaten at meal-tin* 5 - 
Keep the quarters scrupulously clean, wa 
give plenty of sweet, $oft nay as litter. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANTa 

R1CHARDIA (CALLA) MRS. ROOSE¬ 
VELT. 

Or the different hybrid Richardias this, from 
its vigour and freedom of flowering, is one of 
the most popular. This cornea from America, 
although it has now been grown here for some 
years; in fact it was given an award of merit 
bv the Royal Horticultural Society at the 
Holland Park Show in 1906. Although at the 
time stated to be a cross between Riehardia 
nlbo-maculata and R. hastata, the bold 
character of its leafage and the clearly- 
defined spots thereon would suggest the ques¬ 
tion whether Riehardia Elliottiana had not 
pluved a part in its production. In colour the 


I which is plentifully marked with white spots 
of irregular size. The stout flower-stalks rise 
to a height of 2£ feet to 3 feet, the cream- 
coloured spathes being large and conspicuous. 
The colour is relieved on the outer side by a 
little green, and at the base of the inner side 
by purple. Its origin does not appear to be 
generally known, although it is suggestive of 
being a hybrid, with R. albo-maculata, or pos¬ 
sibly R. Elliottiana, for one parent. What¬ 
ever its origin, it is a very showy plant, and 
one which is likely to become popular for the 
open air. There does not appear to be any 
, doubt but that it can be raised in quantity 
if desired, for suckers are produced in goodly 
1 numbers from the root stock. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Convolvulus mauritanicus.—I wish I had 
read a year or two ago a note on Convol- 


we see in exhibitions. With these Tufted 
Pansies this is especially the case. I call 
them “Tufted,” but many of those we see at 
show® under the name of Viola© are in no 
sense tufted at all when you come to grow 
them. They look very fine in their w ay when 
they are shown in sprays at a flow-er show r , 
but when you come to trv them in the garden 
they are coarse, leggy plants, only redeemed 
from ugliness by the individual flowers, and 
spoiled by the lanky growth. I think the 
method of showing these flowers in pans of 
moist sand, spoken of by your contributor, is 
better than showing them in sprays. Cannot 
we have the whole plant exhibited as it 
grows? I am sure this would be much better 
than having the blooms stuck in the pans 
with some bits of foliage added. 

The Madonna Lily disease. — This 
summer the number of plants of the Madonna 



Part of a group of Riehardia Mrs. Roosevelt in the open air in the Royal Gardens at Kew . 


J Wer ^ r6 - Roosevelt is of a pale sulphur 
cream, with a purple stain at. the base of 
ln k leri °r ; Grown as a pot plant for the 
mif i Use * e V€r - V while in a mass 

a an be seen in the accorn- 

L J ! llus tr&tion, it forms an uncommon and 
posmg feature. When in the open ground 
ie most important that the corrns are 
re v protected from frost in the winter. 


_ X. 

this „i D ? rin 8 present summer a bed of 
at vf ln vicinity of the Palm-house 
lnt T ? r€a,t€< * a considerable amount of 
foli» (J/ , 00 account of its ornamental 

•tjj* 6ho ' v y spathes. Of vigorous Con¬ 
or \ n > the plant attains a height of 2£ feet 
lcea™,^ i — e blades of the larger leaves 
am™ H lnc ^ €S i n length and 8 inches 
* * e .’ an< * are conspicuous by 
of their rich, deep-green ground, 


villus mauritanicus, such as that in Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated of July 27th, as I was so 
delighted then with seeing this plant hanging 
over a terrace wall that I bought a plant and 
gave it, as I considered, a good place, but it 
succumbed in winter. Had I seen a note like 
that on page 479, in which your contributor 
recommends lifting and potting the plants 
and placing them in a cold frame, I might 
have been able to keep it. Yet I am .not 
quite sure that I care for a plant which wants 
to be potted up in winter. 

Coarse-growing Pansies.—I have been 
reading with much. pleasure an article on this 
subject by “ D. B. Crane ” in your issue of 
July 27th, and I am in general agreement 
with what ho says. Those of us who like 
flowers in the garden, and not as subjects 
for the shows, find a good many disappoint¬ 
ments from buying and growing plants w'hich 


Lily (Liliuni candidum) which are afflicted 
with the disease to which it is so subject is 
very numerous. It strikes me that some 
expert might do worse than discuss the ques¬ 
tion of this disease in detail. I see in a most 
interesting and useful article on border 
Lilies, in the issue of July 27th, that this 
subject is mentioned, but I should like to 
know more about it. I think I have seen 
more of this disease during this cummer than 
ever before. I wonder if the dry April had' 
anything to do with it? 

Statice i.atifolia.— I have been told that 
this is the best of the hardy Statices for the 
flower border. It looks very well in a mixed 
border, and I like to see its nice, bold-looking 
leaves, even without its fine sprays of flower 
I am told that this plant likes a dry soil, but 
to me this does not appear to be needed, as 
I find that it does quite w^ll op Ht.rich, rather 
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heavy one, a s well as in a lighter one. I have 
seen two or three fine, large, old plants this 
year. It seems to like a sunny place. 

Campanula grandis.— I was in a garden 
the other day where a great feature is made 
of the old-fashioned Campanula called graudis 
or latiloba. The most of the plants were of 
the white variety, alba, and I thought them 
finer than my own, which are sometimes 
rather disappointing by giving few spikes of 
flower for the size of the plant. In my garden 
it makes a rather crowded mass of leaves 
with only a spike or two. Seeing such pood 
plants led me to discuss them with the 
gardener, and he said that he divided his 
plants every year, keeping only a few r strong 
crowns together, and gave them a good soil, 
well manured. He told me that much of my 
non-success was owing tu my not breaking up 
the plants often enough. As I think the in¬ 
formation may be useful to others, I repeat it 
for the benefit of other amateurs. I like 
Campanula latiloba alba quite as well as the 
Peach-leaved Bellflower, the close-set, pure 
white, brond-petalled blooms looking so fine 
on the handsome spikes when the plant is 
well grown. 

The Dropmoue Anchusa.—I have been 
amazed at the number of people who grow 
Anchusa Dropmore variety. 1 have also seen 
in two or three gardens the variety Opal, but 
I think, on the whole, I prefer the Dropmore 
one. I am told that this comes pretty true 
from seeds, but I should like to have the 
experience of others about this, as profes¬ 
sional gardeners tell me that they grow it 
from root cuttings. I know that it is at its 
best in the second year from root cuttings 
with me, but some say that in the third year 
it is better. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


AMATEUR S GARDEN TROUBLES. 
Very interesting, yet out of the common 
very often, are the troubles arising from their 
gardens which amateur gardeners suffer Lorn, 
and which seem to those who are more 
familiar with good gardening very unusual. 
Thus an amateur from Cornwall sends me 
tops of some of his Raspberry suckers, on 
which some insect—probably a tiny beetle 

has cut a ring right through the bark all 
round the shoot, causing the top to fall 
over. Presumably, the object of the insect 
is to find a hole into which it can deposit 
an egg. But it is such an unusual form of 
trouble that one is surprised at its existence. 
I have advised the sender to hard thin out 
his suckers another season, then to spray 
what are left with a solution of soft-soap, 
Tobacco, and Quassia chips, dusting freely 
with lime whilst damp as a probable means 
of keeping the weevil at bay. In another case 
came leaves and shoots from Apple-trees so 
infested with brown aphis, or lice, that the 
leaves were all rolled up and sucked dry. It 
was one of the worst nspects of a similar 
attack I had ever 6een. I have advised the 
sender to at once 6trip off every leaf and 
shoot from his trees and burn them, to 
smother the tree stems with lime-white, 
which will enclose and destroy any insects on 
them, and to remove the 6oil about the 
roots’ of the trees and give to each one 
a good coat of manure. So many of 
these garden troubles evidently come from 
starvation, as growth in all cases is 
seen to be weak and poor. Whenever the 
American Gooseberry mildew is seen it is in¬ 
variably so on bushes that are weak, thick, 
and have made, as the shoots sent show, very 
poor growth. We hear little or nothing of 
this trouble where Gooseberry culture is of 
the best- Another amateur sent me small 
pieces of his climbing Rose, showing buds and 
leaves eaten up with mildew. But the pieces 
Bent were so tiny it was evident the primary 
trouble was lack of thinning, or pruning, and 
feeding. Mildew gives trouble to the best o r 
growers, it is true, but then because the trees 
or bushes are well fed remedial measures in 
such cases are possible. In the particular 
case I note the best course seems to be to root 
up the tree altogether and burn it, or else cut 
it hard back and then well feed the roots with 
manure. 

Many others of diverse nature come in from 


time to time, and the fact that they *>eem to 
be found in amateurs’ gardens naturally leads 
to the inference that these gardeners terribly 
starve their products, and are themselves 
sadly ignorant of the commonest elements of 
gardening. If all such people could be in¬ 
duced to 6pend a penny weekly on 6ome good 
gardening paper, and carefully read it, how 
much wiser would many of them be. They 
have gardens, they profess anxiety to learn 
all they can relating to them, but studiously 
avoid spending a penny a week through which 
they would obtain so much valuable informa¬ 
tion. A. D. 


VERONICA CANESCENS. 

I have grown this unique little plant for 
three years, and it astonishes me more and 
more each season that I see it in flower. It 
creejis on the ground, forming a network of 
stems ns thin as cotton, with pairs of the 
tiniest opposite oval leaves imaginable. It is 
firmly anchored to the soil by roots which 
spring from the stem at every parr of leaves. 
In spring one would hardly notice the plant, 
so small is it, but in July and August 
Veronica canescens comes into bloom, and 
proportionately the flowers are as large as the 
plant is small. They arc out of all propor¬ 
tion both in size and number. They sit quite 
stemless upon the ground, the buds the size 
of pins’ heads (the leaves are little larger), 
and the open flowers fully three-eighths 
of an inch across, palest blue-white, delicately 
pencilled with aqua marina, and very fragile. 
They appear by the thousand for several 
weeks, and then the plant effaces itself in its 
original brownish-green insignificance. 

In winter one loses sight of the plant 
altogether. I cannot 6ay whether it is entirely 
deciduous, for I always forget all about it in 
autumn, and am only reminded of it again 
when I see its queer little thread like network 
between the flags of the rock-garden path in 
spring. But I think it must be deciduous, for 
although I cannot remember having ever 
actually looked for it, 1 should almost cer¬ 
tainly have noticed Veronica canescens at 
some time between autumn and spring if it 
were then visible to the naked eye, yet I 
never have. 

It is a plant well worth growing on flat 
places of the rock garden, between stepping- 
stones of the paths, in the crevices of flagged 
walks, in any ordinary loam where a quiet 
carpet of July surprise is wanted rather than 
a sheet of colour. Veronica canescens is per¬ 
fectly hardy with me, and a rapid grower, yet 
never an invasive nuisance. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 


A YEAR’S BULBS. 

[Prize Competition.] 

It has always been my ambition to have bulbs 
in flower all the year round. I think I have 
nearly succeeded, and will describe what I 
have done to encourage someone else to do 
better. I know many people think only of 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Daffodils in con¬ 
nection with bulbs, yet those form hut a small 
part of the beautiful succession of bloom that 
may be bad in a garden. 

I begin with the Crocus species—true 
Crocuses, blooming from late autumn until 
hey meet the February yellow ones. Not the 
Colchicum, or Autumn Crons, but such as C. 
zonntus, Imjieruti, biflorus, Tommasinianus, 
etc. Planted in a rockery or in clumps in 
Grass they are delightful. So is Cloth of 
Gold, which is very cheap, and often included 
among spring flowering ones. Of Snowdrops. 
Galanthus Elwesi is the most useful. The 
common wild kind is rather cranky about 
establishing itself. There is an art in the 
planting of all bulbs—not too -close nor too 
faj apart, not too deep nor too shallow. G. 
Elwesi likes poor spil, and should be planted 
close together and as deep as possible. The 
advice given by different firms as to planting 
Crocuses is very conflicting. One says plant 
shallow, another says plant deep. Experience 
alone will teach. I tried planting shallow, 
and the border being on a elope the rain 
washed all the bulbs above ground the first 
summer, and all had to be replanted. Before 
Croeus-e^ are quite over Squills and 
Daffodils have begun to appear. Daffodils 


have an ungrateful way of turning double in 
my ground. I have a great dislike to those 
vulgar, pretentious-looking flowers. Good 
ones, such as Sulphur Phoenix, or “Butter 
and Eggs,” are different, but the great, 
coarse, double yellows, stuffed with hall-green 
petals, I cannot abide, so I grow moetly 
“ chalice-cuppcd ” varieties, what the un- 
initiated call “ Narcissus-shaped,” and such 
trumpets as obvallaris, princepe, Emperor, 
and Johnstoni Queen of Spain, also mu- 
chat us and minimus, which I wbh were 
cheaper, with Hyacinths and Tulips, of 
course, from March to May. Chionodon 
sardeusis blooms at the end of March, and 
makes lovely masses and rows of blue. Dog¬ 
tooth Violets, Grape Hyacinths, and Star of 
Bethlehem come in about the same time. And 
why do 60 few people grow hias and 
Sparaxis-and their allies in the open ground? 
In a S.W. border, along the house wall, I 
grew Ixias for years ; they need renewing now 
and then, but they are very cheap and very 
lovely. 

If you own a very tidy, orderly gardener 
mind you plant all your bulbs ns deeply as 
possible consistent with safely, or 6omed»y 
his passion for “forking up” will mult in 
your seeing his prong ornamented with three 
or four of your best treasures impaled on the 
{Joints. Then 1 have Irises-Spanish, Eng¬ 
lish, Japanese, and others. One dear little 
thing called Iris Pavonia, the Peacock Iris 
is my special favourite, but I have not enough 
of it to please me. I take friends out to 6liow 
them a gem, and they eny: “Where? Do you 
mean that little flat white thing?” It needs 
looking at, certainly, but I can sit and gaze 
at its beautiful peacock eye for hours. 

Crown Imperials and Calochorti I conku 
I cannot grow. So I go on to the “Bride" 
Gladiolus, which makes fine clutops aud lasts 
a long time. And then come the Lilies. In a 
corner under a Beech-tree, where little else 
will grow, I have a quantity of that Orange 
Lily that increases by little bulbils up the 
stem. It lias been in my garden over Ucnty 
years, and comes up of itself in all directions. 
I'he Lilies alone would fill this paper were 1 
to write about them. The old Collage or 
Madonna Lily does not do very well with me; 
it flowers poorly and is subject to some eort 
of disease. I have not abandoned it though, 
and am trying various localities until I find a 
situation that suits it. 

Tho-se beauties, L. auratum and L 
speciosum, have a place, but auratum dis¬ 
appears after a while. Spcciosum album, 
roseum, and rubrum are very perennial, and 
if planted 8 inches to 10 inches deep come up 
unfailingly year after year. Mine have been 
in eleven years. 

Hyacinthus candicans requires judicious 
planting or it looks poor. All the tall Lilies 
should be grown among shrubs if possible. 

Gladiolus Lemoinei I had and enjoyed, but 
the energetic prong, or something ck, 
despatched them. Tigridins are a lovely 
fraud. You call your friends together to 
admire them, and nothing is to be seen but* 
crumpled, damp rag. Each bloom Insts onk 
a day, and not always that. A garden parly 
to display the beauties of Tigridias is rather 
a failure. 

Then in autumn I have the lovely pwjj 
Belladonna Lily under a southeast wall, and 
Sternbergia lutea, at which everyone ex¬ 
claims : “ What! your Crocuses out already. 

And last, but not least, I have that truly 
exquisite Iris stylosa, the Algerian Iris, grow¬ 
ing under the house wall, sheltered bv » 
Myrtle. It produces its lovely delicate lib' 1 ’ 
flowers from before Christinas until March. 
If picked in bud they will expand in 
and are a perfect joy in the dark days of 
winter. 

Now I think I have gone round the year, 
and yet have mentioned none of the not- 
exactly-bulbs that I also grow—Lilies of tbe 
Valley, Alstrcemerias, Montbretia, Fl*§b 
Commclina, autumn and spring-flowering 
Cyclamens, Anemones, and others. Gwen * 
fairly light soil, some shade, and a real love 
for gardening, there is no end to the beauties 
a very little money will buy. But it * 
experience that does it. 

Hampshim Old Lam 
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FERNS. 

FILMY FERNS. 

(Reply to J. Walker.) 

These beautiful varieties do not require any 
heat, or but very little—at least, those do not 
which are best known and most to be found 
in any quantity. This in itself is a great ad¬ 
vantage, although the fact is often lost sight 
of in an ordinary way. Many of the finest 
species are, in fact, ruined by being kept in 
too warm a house. As long as the frost is 
excluded the majority will be safe enough 
and remain in good condition for years. 
Humidity of the atmosphere beyond that 
which many other plants require is essential 
to their well-being. If planted out or grown 
in ordinary ferneries, for instance, they 
should have the coolest, which at the same 
time will be the moistes-t, position in the 
house. They require bu-t little air, therefore 
sharp currents should be avoided. They will 
thrive, too, where many Ferns would not do 
at all well from want of more light. In a 
sheltered nook of a cool fernery they would 
be found to thrive very well; but in order 
to make success more certain, with more 
vigorous and rapid growth, they should 
either have a house to themselves or be 
grown in glass cases. The latter method is, 
no doubt, the more practicable, and can be 
adopted in very many instances where the 
other extended system could not. * For in¬ 
stance, in many establishments, both large 
and small, there are backs or ends of houses 
which are too damp for many plants to thrive 
well. Here, then, would be a congenial home 
for the Filmy Ferns, turning an unsightly 
spot into an attractive one. Where about 
2 feet in width can be spared in such an 
instance, with length to suit the case, a good 
collection may be formed. We would, how¬ 
ever, prefer it 3 feet wide ; this w ill allow 
of more room for rockwork to be built up 
to a greater height, w r ith, of course, more 
width at the base for larger plants. 

In selecting 6 tone for such a place, we 
would prefer the porous sandstone ; this will 
at first absorb more moisture, but Hie fact 
of its doing so will be all the better for the 
Ferns eventually, because when charged with 
moisture it hoids it, so to speak, as in a 
store house, giving it off but gradually, and 
that to the benefit of the plants. Avoid the 
use of cement as far as possible ; if used at 
all, only employ what is actually necessary. 
For our own part we would use mortar from 
freshlv-elaked lime, as it does not contain 
the saline matter to be found in the cement. 
Whilst this is being buiLt up. fibrous peat 
should be filled into all interstices, so as to 
leave no vacancy. When finished it should 
be allowed to sHuxI as it is for a time, keep¬ 
ing it well syringed daily to get it fully 
charged with moisture before the Ferns are 
turned out.’ Rockwork can, of course, be 
dispensed with partially or entirely, but we 
would prefer, in some measure at least, to 
retain it for the good of the plants, as well 
as for appearance sake. The partition to 
enclose these plants off from the ordinary 
atmosphere of the house should be of glass, 
:is low as the lowest plants may happen to 
be planted. These should bo sliding lights, 
which will take lees room, and need not be 
unduly heavy in the make. Some little pro¬ 
vision should be made at the top for venti¬ 
lation in a small measure. Smaller cases, 
where it would not be possible to arrange 
for rockwork, could contain plants in pots 
or pans. In this way the Todeas would be 
found the best to grow on the whole. Single 
specimens can be kept in good condition 
under bell-glasses, but in the case of large 
ones the inconvenience of removing the glass 
to give attention to the plants is consider¬ 
able as well as risky. Todeas, or other 
Filmy Ferns, iu fact, can be kept in good 
condition for a long time in a living-room 
under a bell-glass. We have kept Todea 
superba nearly the year round in this way. 
When making fresh fronds, however, it is 
safer to have the plants in better and more 
congenial quarters. They do, however, make 
excellent as well as interesting objects in a 
room under a bell-glass, particularly when 
bedewed with moisture. Todea Wilkeeiana 
is another beautiful species for growing by 


itself under a bell-glass. This variety, as it 
develops a stem, is quite a Tree-Fern in 
miniature. T. pellueida would also do well 
in the same way, and is a comparatively 
quick-growing variety. They all make the 
best growth, however, when they have the 
greater scope that is afforded in a case. 

Soil.— Peat should form the staple soil 
for all Filmy Ferns. A little friable loam 
may be added when the peat is not of the 
most fibrous quality. Such peat as suits 
Orchids well w r ould do equally so for Filmy 
Ferns. Without plenty of fibre it would not 
remain sufficiently long in good condition. 
To this should be added a fair amount of 
charcoal, not too small ; some broken pieces 
of sandstone would also be advantageous; 
failing the latter, clean potsherds or crocks 
would answer the purpose. These additions 
will assist in keeping the 6 oil porous and 
preventing it from becoming sour. The pot¬ 
ting should only be done moderately firm, 
and in the ease of medium-sized and large 
plants it is best to keep them elevated after 
the manner of some Orchids, particularly 
when being grown in pans. A light cover¬ 
ing of fresh Sphagnum Moss 14 x 111 the sur¬ 
face will assist in keeping them moist both 
at the root and overhead. Those kinds of 
Trichomanes and Hymenophyllums which 
show a disposition to ramble should be en¬ 
couraged to do so. Some will take to long 
pieces of sandstone with a little soil and 
Moss, others to pieces of wood with the bark 
upon them. It must be borne in mind that 
these Filmy Ferus derive by far the greater 
portion of their sustenance from the mois¬ 
ture they inhale; they do not, therefore, 
require such an amount of soil to sustain 
them as in the ca^e of many robust-growing 
plants. Watering is chiefly done by the fre¬ 
quent dampings the plants receive ; when 
this is seen to regularly not nearly so much 
will be required at the roots. 


A beautiful Fern (La.»trea patens Mayi).-T!ii$ 
hybrid Fern, which was given an award of merit at 
the Chelsea International, received the higher 
honour of a first-class certificate at Holland Park. 
That this honour is well merited no one can gainsay, 
as it /» a charming Fern,-the plumose character of 
the fronds arid their charming green tint being ad¬ 
mired by everyone.—X. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Self-sown seedling single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. —Since I first made a sowing of early 
flowering single Chrysanthemums for border 
culture, a few years ago, I have allowed self- 
sown seedlings that have since developed here 
and there in the garden to remain in their 
original position, where this lias been pos¬ 
sible, and the result in most cases has been 
interesting. As a rule, I have these early- 
flowering singles in blossom from early July 
onwards without any trouble. Home readers 
may be disposed to say that Chrysanthemums 
are not wanted so early in the season, and at 
on© time I was disposed to acquiesce in this 
view. But, now that the colours of the 
flowers have so vastly improved, and that 
both habit of grow th and form of flower have 
both shown so much advance, my former 
objection has been considerably modified, if 
not entirely removed. At the time of w riting 
many of these plants are smothered with 
blossoms in many charming tones of colour, 
and the Jorm of the flowers leaves nothing to 
be desired. When the colours of the flowers 
were dowdy and uninteresting there w as good 
reason for the objection to the extra early 
flowering of these plants, but as the poor 
colouring is now a thing of the past, and in¬ 
stead warm and bright colours prevail, the 
plants are becoming formidable rivals to 
many of our better hardy plants. I have a 
large plant bearing a profuse display of lovely 
terra-cotta blossoms that are much admired, 
and this has been flowering for 6 ome time, 
and promises to continue doing so. Basal 
shoots are constantly developing, so that as 
the old growths are cut out those more 
recently developed take their place, and con¬ 
tinue the display. I fully expect to maintain 
the flowering of these" eelf-sown seedling 
single border Chrysanthemums well into the 
autumn. It is important that the spent 
blooms should be removed. If the plants be 


left undisturbed in their flowering qua^ 
and w arm weather be experienced during the 
early autumn, they will yield a fine crop of 
seed which, unless gathered and harvested 
will most assuredly distribute itself and yield 
self-sown seedlings in the genial weather of 
the succeeding spring.—E. G. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

REFORM IN DIET. 

It is pleasant to see in Gardening from 
time to time a word spoken in due sea¬ 
son on behalf of reform in diet. It i» 
our duty to live in this world so as to in¬ 
flict the minimum of pain and discomfort on 
our fellow inhabitants. There is no doubt 
that the custom of killing and eating other 
animals is a very ugly one, and, moreover, if 
it be not absolutely essential it cannot be 
right to do so. The belief that it is essential 
is one of the chief reasons why many eat 
flesh, but this belief is not in accord¬ 
ance with experience. It is indisput¬ 
able that a great part of the human race do 
well without flesh as food, and hundreds of 
these in Europe enjoy as good health, or 
better, than those who eat meat. 

A friend of mine, after fifty-four years of 
such a diet, died at ninety-four. 1 have 
another who is eighty-two. We need not 
prove that we are immune from illness or 
the frailties that flesh is heir to any more 
than other people, though I think we are. 
There are many causes that militate against 
first-class health apart irom those due to 
wrong diet. No man's conduct is of much 
account who does not regulate his life by 
reason, justice, and mercy as far as he is 
able. We may be forced by necessity to in¬ 
flict some death and some pain, but that i< 
no reason for inflicting any without absolute 
compulsion. Let us reduce the suffering of 
this world to a minimum. 

W. J- Farmer. 


NOTES ON GARDEN FOOD. 

am glad the earliest Sweet Corn has come 
n, as it i6 such a good food. The home 
3 eaches have no flavour—I know not why. 
some years ago I asked a French grower for 
he names of the Figs that were found best 
or the north of France, and among them lie 
nentioned Dauphine, which I now enjoy in 
he morning instead of the conventions 
lausage—certified or uncertified, h 1 
landsome, medium-sized, blunt-shaped L&- 
ree to grow in our country, and of line 
lavour. Anyone in the southern or warm 
listricts, or with a warm corner in a gardes, 
vould do well to plant it or grow it in a house 
vhere Figs cannot well be grown out-of-door*. 

After this, the Gooseberry i« mv best July 
ruit in the morning, particularly Lange. 
3 age, most delicate and good in flavour 
Red Champagne is also well flavoured, 
arger kind is Whitesmith, also excellent- W 
Gooseberry is a very much more^inipor , 
ruit than it is generally considered, m 
leserves our best attention in getting the 
•arieties and keeping them free of the ft* 
Til caterpillar, which destroys the “ av0 , 
t once gets a hold. Peas remain very g > 
gathered of the right age- There a 
regetubles more welcome as food. Kn 
Tir good growers, ns well as good to ea. 
button’s Early Giant and Ryders 
Hound Grad us. . , 

In the presence of fresh garden foo <• 

.s not so important, but if we have re . 
\11 a good one should be used. Wda 1 
tinctly good bread, and one that * . 

from the injurious half-baked stuff ^ 
Drdinary baker. _ 

An Early Peach.-My earliest outdoor 
Peach is called Precoce de Montague, 

1 found in Belgium some y«ars ago, but u 
most early Peaches it is anything b S 1 
50 far.—VV. 

-WsartWiSffiYggS 

traied is now ready (price dd., potijwv..^ 
Binding Case for the same volume u a ”° a * C u 
If- 6d.,by post is. The Index 
be obtained from any newsagent, or fromjeir 
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ROSES. 


ROSE MRS. ARTHUR ROBERT 
WADDELL. 

Of the numerous Roses 60 beautifully shaded 
with what are usually 6tyled art colours, sent 
out by M. Peruet Ducher, none can surpass 
the above. I do not know its pedigree, but it 
i« one of our most reliable hybrid Teas. On 
reference to some notes made when among 
my Roses this summer I find it starred no less 
than three times as being extra good. It was 
the same last year, when I find I noted it as 
being remarkably mildew-proof upon more 
than one visit in the autumn—the most try¬ 
ing time for arty Roses affected with this 
disease. 

Mrs. Arthur R. Waddell is particularly free 
in growth and bloom. At the time of 
writing Ahere are several very large and 


W1CHURAIANA ROSES. 

I do not call to mind any season when these 
charming Roses were so beautiful as the pre¬ 
sent. Upon all sides in this district (Mid- 
Sussex) one finds perfect cascades of well- 
developed trusses, and this may be said of all 
varieties. Naturally enough, the first of these 
beautiful hybrids, Dorothy Perkins, is in 
greater evidence than others. This is one of 
the few Roses that seem almost indifferent to 
soiL and situation, nor does it matter upon 
what stock it is worked. Indeed, I thiuk it 
no exaggeration to say that fully 75 per cent, 
of them are increased by cuttings or layers. 
This does away with the labour and time 
spent in growing stocks and budding, while 
there is the great advantage of knowing that 
all resulting growth is of the Rose itself. 

I Cuttings made and inserted by the early part 
of September will often make growths of 
4 feet to 6 feet, or even 8 feet, during the 


before placing such on the market. Already 
we have had several sports simultaneously, 
and in quite different quarters. The result la 
several duplicates, and these among a com¬ 
paratively new class as yet. In several 
instances, too, I have found them revert more 
or less to the original. This season I note 
several trusses of the brilliant Excelaa 
carrying a few quite white and blush-coloured 
flowers among their trusses of crimson 
blossoms. Then we have Lady Godiva, 
Christian Curie, and Dorothy Dennison, that 
resemble each other, if not absolutely the 
same when grown under similar circum¬ 
stances and soils. White Dorothy also pro¬ 
duces a few stray blossoms in its trusses that 
vary in colour from the deepest Dorothy Per¬ 
kins to the pure white looked for in'this 
sport. 

There are some exceedingly 6\veet-scented 
varieties in these hybrids. Those that appeal 
to me most are Rene Andre, a very early semi- 



Rote Mrs. A. R. Waddell. 


m g i„ 1 Up0U my P lanls > and Hi* 

it ? a P ld ^cession until late iu tl 
he-'JJ 1 * v ! 6 a difficult colour to describ 
iil^o “ *i Ur * of r< >«y-scarlet and redd is! 
the wt’ila k deeper on the reverse side < 
and al *> while in the bud stag, 
mg J den Rc ^f e , lfi V€r y striking, enrr 
boldly above very handsoni 
little over .P 16 flowors are 

always one?“ill° U J t wh€n W€l1 « row,, » ™ 
'ears 25" iT 1 hav€ now 8 ro " n it foi 
favour Dur^J ]t ha6 advanced i 

verv ! g j the , last wint «r, too, I ha 
good Liu. * nd€r glass, and nra growing 
f«w petailed n ? Xfc ™ inter ’ 6 forcing. Bcin 

Pointturint*dun at “ r f lly J ° p€na wcl1 ’ a 8 r€r 

60 hichlv J? l winter days. Although nc 

Peifu22 y r a!" 1 if*,®? 1116 * H ha * a dclicat 

:s quite hard P DOt T find 1D many otJlers > and j 
^l-standards’ i h® CXC€edin g]y 8 ood U P° 
attracts frm»A ^ • me> and mvariabl 
w *rom its glowing colofir. P. U. 


j ensuing summer, and* if not quite 60 strong 
! as maiden plants we get them in one year 
instead of three; while by the time budded 
| plants are obtainable those on their own roots 
are well established and of twice the size, 
besides affording blossom two years earlier. 
Most of the Wieliuraianas thrive best upon 
their own roots, and are quite as easily struck 
| as any of the numerous stocks now in use. 

- But I find a few of the hybrids difficult to 
j root, and oorne so much so that I have already 
I ceased to propagate them in that way. 

White Dorothy and Schneeball are coming 
with much less of the blush or “foxy” tint 
rather prevalent in these two last summer. 

I Excelsa, the most brilliant coloured of the 
| scarlet crimsons, is particularly bright. By 
the way, these Roses are very apt to vary, 
and many would fancy they possessed a valu¬ 
able sport. It would be well, therefore, if 
growers were more careful and certain of 
their thorough distinction and desirability 


doubie, with, much of the coppery-orange and 
111 J I < €a l’ one °f da parents, and 
with the peculiarly sweet and fruity perfume 
found in that variety. this is one of the 
earliest, and often flowers again in tlio 
autumn. Debutante, Frau Albert Hock- 
strasser, and Paul Transon are also remark¬ 
ably sweet-scented, the last-named resembline 
the sweetest of the Tea-scented class. Gar¬ 
denia, a bright golden-yellow in the bud 
possesses the strong perfume of the stove 
shrub bearing the same name. This Wichu- 
raiana must not be confused with the Hybrid 
Tea Gardenia raised by Soupert et Netting in 
1898, and which was apparently named 
because of its great resemblance to that 
flower in shape and colour—not perfume I 
have known these confused because* of 
similarity of name, but they are totally dis- 
tinct. J 


The first of the Wichuraianas only flowered 
freely once during y^seMpBj.-.-b'ut with 
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further hybridisation we now have several 
more continuous bloomers. I think the best 
of these to be Alberic Barbier and Miss Alice 
Gamier. Some very beautiful shadings are 
now to be had in Edmond Proust, Alexandre 
Trimouillet, Ferdinard Roussel, Jean 
Guichard, Joseph Billiard, Leontine Ger- 
vais, and Souvenir de Louis Bertrand, most 
of which have varying shades of copper, 
orange, and deep salmon-red. 

But it is not alone as standards, or for per¬ 
golas and archways in the open, that the 
Wichuraianaa are so useful. We find them 
among the most reliable bloomers when under 
glass, more especially under quite cool treat¬ 
ment. The future beauty of those under 
glass depends entirely upon their present 
treatment. One must secure long rods of 
well-ripened wood. It is not so much a 
quantity of these that is wanted as Gome 
well-developed rods that will flower through¬ 
out their entire length, more especially if 
allowed to droop from standards or partly 
hang down from those grown in pillar form. 
The securing of long rods should also be 
considered in the open. P. U. 

REMOVING OLD ROSE TREES. 

I WANT to transplant some old Rose-trees—dwarfs— 
next autumn (end of September). 1 am told I must 
remove the foliage and not cut the plants back when 
transplanting, so as to wait und see what wood shows 
signs ot dying back. Cun you advise me and tell me 
what effect the removal of all leaves has on the tree? 
I should have thought this would be bad if the trees 
are full of sap. If I have to move in August how 
could I treat these trees to take them with me?— 
Yew-tree. 

[September is generally too early for the 
transplanting of Roses in the ordinary way, 
unless it be in the case of a few old Damask 
and other Roses that ripen earlier through 
being worked upon the Manetti. The lovely 
Teas and their hybrids of to-day, also 
several of the Hybrid Perpetuals, when 
worked upon the later-growing Brier stocks, 
are often in full growth, and flower at this 
date. Unless for some special reason, I 
would not care to move established Roses, 
preferring to leave them to the incoming 
tenant, and planting healthy young specimens 
in well-prepared ground at my new quarters. 
But if you must move Roses early adopt the 
following plan : — 

Carefully remove the soil from around the 
roots with as little injury as possible. It will 
not do to tear these up in the rough-and- 
ready way too often adopted when the plants 
are dormant, and which is altogether wrong 
at any time. Cut back the young wood about 
half-way, and remove the leaves upon the 
remainder. The coarsest and partly, muti¬ 
lated roots also need shortening, and the ends 
of all cut off cleanly with a 6harp knife. 
Avoid any shrivelling of the wood ns far as 
possible. It is a capital plan to bury the 
plants entirely in some soil for a couple of 
weeks after pruning back the tops and roots. 
This will keep the wood plump and also 
cause the leaves to fall off more naturally, 
keeping the whole safe and saving the labour 
of trimming off the leaves. 

You imagine that any such wholesale re¬ 
moval of the leaves while the plants are in 
full sap would bo harmful. You also think 
the pruning back would injure, but experience 
proves otherwise. The larger the amount of 
wood the disturbed and shortened roots have 
to support the more strain is there upon what 
little sap remains in the wood, while the 
leaves will draw upon this to an even greater 
extent, so that to leave these on and refrain 
from any reduction of wood until a great deal 
has died back often robs the plant of the 
whole of its vitality. Besides, why leave this 
wood, onlv to cut it away after a lingering 
death, or at the usual pruning time in spring? 
When planting, take especial care to spread 
out the roots well. You will find only a very 
few young and fibrous roots upon old plants, 
and'it becomes all the more necessary to 
afford the best of the older ones every elm nee 
!o do well and create more feeding roots than 
could poss : blv be the case when a few coarse 
ones are crowded. 

If lightened of wood and denuded of foliage 
there will be comparatively little shrivelling 
or di-tress to these early-lifted specimens. 


Water the roots in when planting should the 
soil be dry, and further help the wood against 
drying winds and autumn sun by syringing 
the wood during drying weather. Unless the 
plants are very coarse and old such removal 
actually does good rather than harm. In 
fact, many old and worn-out favourites, 
both dwarfs and standards, may often be 
rejuvenated by careful transplanting in this 
way, but it would, of course, be wiser to 
choose a rather more seasonable time where 
possible.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Roses. -Can you suggest a good 
preparation for mildew on Roses, and can you «lso 
give me names of some really hardy, free-flowering 
Roses that are showy and grow into big bushes, and 
are mildew-proof? The ones that do best with me 
are Ulrich Brunner, Gruss an Teplltz, Zephirin 
Drouhin. and Grand Due A. de Luxembourg. I 
would like some good bright pinks and reds. Conrad 
Meyer, 1 find, sheds its leave* at once, as does Mine. 
Abel Chatenay. Is Jessie a mildew-proof Polyantha? 
I would be so obliged by help on this subject.—U. 
Lindsay. 

[A very good preparation for use against 
mildew is Moeffic, also “V2K.” Both of 
these are strongly recommended by the 
National Rose Society. Jeye’s Cyllin soft- 
soap is another very safe and reliable wash. 
Either can be had from your local florist with 
full printed directions for use. You ask for a 
list of mildew-proof Roses. None are abso¬ 
lutely immune from this disease, but the fol¬ 
lowing are affected less than others Ulrich 
Brunner. Ben Cant, Lady Waterlow, Mrs. 
Cocker, Theresa Bevan, Mrs. R. G. Sharman- 
Crawford, Oscar Cordel, Robert Duncan, 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, Tom Wood, 
W. E. Lippiat, and Baroness Rothschild. 
Almost all of the Japanese and Hybrid Sweet 
Briers, also the Austrian and Scotch Roses, 
are free. The main thing is to syringe early 
and keep it up, not waiting until the plants 
are badly affected.] 

GARDEN PEStS AND FRIENDS. 

POTATOES AND WIREWORM. 
There are few pests in the garden worse 
than wireworm, which if present at the time 
of planting increases so rapidly that in a 
short time it completely ruins the crop. Last 
spring the pest was worse than usual. This 
was doubtless largely due to the protracted 
drought in April and May, during which 
time the pest had ample time to spread and 
play havoc with the newly-formed tubers; 
indeed, in some districts many of the early 
Potato crops are worthless. Grass land is 
the worst possible for the pest. In many 
cases I know the turf was turned in, and, un¬ 
fortunately, at no great depth. Here the 
wireworm is rampant, indeed so bad is it that 
in some instances the yield may be classed 
as nil, as there is less good produce than 
what was planted. It may be thought that 
such failures are rare, but such is not 
the case, as I regret to 6ay it is very general 
in this district (East Kent) and in many 
I others. Early in March I 6ent seed tubers to 
a Lincolnshire grower to give an entire 
change, and unfortunately the tubers were 
planted in land that was turf two years ago, 
but which had borne a crop of Barley last 
year. Even then, in 6pite of what may be 
, termed a year’s rest and good cultivation, I 
am told the crop is so poor that the land lias 
been ploughed up. I can well understand 
small growers being subject to failures, as it 
does not often pay them to take strong 
measures to get rid of the pest, as their 
tenure is so precarious and they often have 
to give up possession at short notice. Is it 
not worth while to rid the land of the pe6t, 
even if a season’s crop is forfeited? When 
one’s labour ancl seed are taken into con¬ 
sideration it is very annoying to witness such 
failures at a time the crops looked promis¬ 
ing. 

Unfortunately the pe€t does not confine 
it’mlf to Potatoes, as it plays 6ad havoc with 
newlv-planted Strawberry plants. Indeed. I 
have had Strawberries in a light soil 60 badly 
attacked that to save the crop I have dibbled 
Potatoes between the rows of Strawberry 
plants as traps for the pest, and by so doing 


saved the crop, which as soon as possible was 
cleared and burnt after the fruits were 
gathered. There are few things more 
obnoxious than wiieworm in ripe Straw¬ 
berries, and when they attack the plant* it 
is the best plan to destroy and give fresh 
quarters. There are several remedies. One 
season, having to plant Potatoes on land that 
was turf, I took the precaution to chop off 
the surface Grass, doing the work in drv 
weather, burning in large heaps, then double 
digging the laud, placing the top spit at the 
bottom and using fresh lime and soot freely 
over this. After this treatment I had no 
trouble with the pest. I admit such a pro¬ 
cedure adds to the cost of production, but it 
is a necessity, and in the end well repaid. At 
times one hears that various things are 
advised to destroy the pest when growth i< 
active. So far I have never been fortunate 
enough to use anything to be of much benefit, 
as to do 60 would require such strong 
measures that the remedy would be a6 bad 
the disease. Far better cleanse the land in 
autumn and winter. One may use gas-lime 
to advantage, but if used where the pest is 
very bad the land should lie fallow for a 
season. In other cases, by using fresh gas- 
lime (sav now), spreading it finely on the sur¬ 
face, allowing it to lie a week or two, and 
then digging in deeply later on, and in suit¬ 
able weather hoeing or harrowing the land, 
such land will be in condition to plant next 
spring. In using the lime see that it is 
evenly distributed over the surface, well 
broken up, and in digging turn the land up 
rough. Soot and ordinary fresh lime are 
efficacious in mild attacks, these being used 
freely. E. K, 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Green scum on Watercress-bed.-I am send¬ 
ing a sample of green scum growing on my Water¬ 
cress-bed. I have had Watercress twenty-sewn 
years in the bed and never had any 6uch a thin; 
on it before. 1 have cleaned the bed out three times 
this year and it is no better. The water is from a 
spring.—A. Milsom. 

[The green scum you send infesting the 
Watercress-bed consists of numerous green, 
thread-like algae, such as Spirgyra, Confem, 
etc. The simplest method of destroying the* 
is to poison them with copper sulphate. You 
do not give particulars a6 to size of stream, 
rate of flow, and so on, which would enable 
us to say exactly what quantity to use, and 
this is important, for copper sulphate h 
poisonous to all sorts of living things, but the 
quantity necessary to destroy algae is less 
than is necessary to harm other things, likely 
to be in the water ; oz. to 10.000 gallons of 
water will do no harm to Watercress or to 
human beings drinking the water, and you 
might try putting a little in a canvas bag and 
allowing the stream to carry the solution 
down through the Watercress bed. After all, 
however, the best results will no doubt be 
obtained by thorough cleansiug, for there will 
be repeated need for it, as the 6pores of the 
algre will no doubt be brought by the water 
from higher up. An increase in the rate of 
flow of the stream would also diminish the 
quantity of algae, or rather tend to wash them 
away.] 

Cabbages In bad condition.-l shah ^ ! nUl! ] 
obliged if you will tell me cause of condition « im.- 
three Cabbage leaves and the remedy. Alnw ; t a* 
the Cabbages, Cauliflowers, etc., in the garden we 
infe&tcd.—N yamut, Bray. 

[The Cabbages, etc., are attacked by the 
fungus Cystopus candidus, producing the 
disease called white rust. This fungus i> 
widely distributed, and attacks all sorts of 
plants belonging to the Cabbage family, ib* 
eluding such things as Charlock, Shepherd** 
Pur6e, and so on. It is impossible to do 
much when once the planls are badi) 
attacked, as youre seem to be, but young ouw 
may be protected during the time they in¬ 
most susceptible—the first 6ix or eight weo 
of their life—by frequently spraying with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. All weeds likely to bar 
the disease (i.e., all plants belonging to 
Cabbage family) should be destroyed, 
neither they nor the diseased foliage o 
Cabbage should be dug in or thrown upo 
rubbish heap, since the fungus forms res S 
spores which hibernate in the soil fr° m • 
to crop.] 
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room and window. 


AZALEAS IN JAPANESE BRONZE I 
VASE. 

With all their good qualities for the open 
*ir, both in early summer and autumn, the 
hardy Azaleas offer us good things for the 
house, with their varied colours. The effect 
of the flowers we 6bow to-day, arranged m a 
Japanese vase, is perhaps not so good as the 
Japanese flower-men get; but, after all, the 
best lesson they teach us is that we should 
get things in their natural forms. This is 
w much easier if we have a variety of glasses 


When sowing the seeds I first mix them with 
a much larger proportion of silver sand and 
then distribute this thinly and evenly all over 
the surface. Thin sowing of the seeds is one 
of the secrets of successful culture. Should 
the seeds come up in unduly crowded patches 
through faulty sowing the seedlings are 
thinned out while they are small, as growth 
is very rapid when once they get well rooted. 
Each plant i6 given ample room to develop, 
and in consequence of this the plants flower 
quite early and develop large and handsome 
blooms on long foot-stalk6. Blossoms such as 
these are ideal for indoor decoration, and if 
1 they are treated properly they will retain 


recently improved flowers. No flowers give 
greater satisfaction than a large and hand¬ 
some bunch of recently - gathered field 
Poppies that have been steeped in hot water 
in the manner indicated. D. B. Crane. 


WINDOW-BOXES. 

[Prize Competition.] 

Window gardening is, I think, better done 
in England than in any other country. 
During the summer months, and even in the 
early spring, it is most refreshing to walk 
through even the poor quarters of our towns 
I and notice the window-boxes filled with flowe-r- 



Azaleas in Japanese bronze vase. 


jo work with. Almost all the Azaleas are their freshness for fully three days ; four days 
beautiful in colour, but this year the bright- and five days are not at all uncommon. The 
ones were, fortunately, attractive for blooms are' gathered before breakfast each 
Moor wo rk. ' morning, and so 6oon as the gathering for the 

rtpr ^ day is finished the stems of each bunch are 

HELD POPPIES FOR CUTTING. stood in a vessel of boiling water for four 
IHE many diverse colours in which these are minutes, after which they are removed to 
now obtainable have added very materially to vases of clear cold water. About 3 inches to 
feir charms. For years past'I have grown 4 inches of the stems are stood in the boiling 
no improved forms of the field Poppy, and water. The blooms improve after they are 
, e derived the greatest possible pleasure ' subjected to this treatment, increasing in size 
Jrom doing so. I sow the seeds in the earliest and substance, and they always develop to 
r£ fl of March in a rather largo bed that has their utmost. The colours and the markings 
n deeply dug and enriched with manure, of the blooms are quite fascinating in more 


ing plants, breaking with pleasing effect the 
monotony of bricks and mortar, and giving 
the working classes so much pleasure, while 
at the same time enhancing the happiness of 
the home. I think it would be a step in tho 
right direction if our authorities would 
encournge the working classes to take a 
keener interest in this phase of gardening by 
offering prizes for the best display of flowers 
grown under conditions which are not always 
of the best for plant life. I have in my niiiid 
the district of St. Phillips, Bristol, which, 
every spring and summer, is made beautiful 
by these window-lfy^ J^Kvrle Society 
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fhow their droopiujj flowers to advantage is rapid evaporation. It is not, I believe, gener- 


_ good-sized standards. In large pots or 
mill tube they form a striking feature if 
*tood out-of-doors during the summer months. 
-X. 

The yellow Sea Lavender (Statice Bon- 
daelli) in pots. -Although it is generally grown as 
8 border plant, this is useful for pots. The clear 
lemon-yellow of its branching spikes is purer than 
when grown in the open, and it gives a shade of 
colour not usually found in greenhouse plants. For 
wme seasons Gloxinias have here been associated 
with a collection of Adiantums, but this year S. 
sinuata has been used for that purpose, and the 
pffect is novel and distinctly pretty. This, if sown 
in brisk heat in February, aud, when pricked off, 
given cool treatment, flowers profusely from July 
onwards, and good pieces may be had in pots 5 inches 
and 6 inches in diameter.—K bt. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SHORTIA GALA Cl FOLIA. 


ally considered one of the easiest plants to 
grow, but considerable success has attended 
the foregoing treatment. I think it is advis¬ 
able to cover the tufts with a piece of glass 
(supported some 4 inches or 5 inches above 
the ground by three wires), so as to throw of! 
the excessive wet which we usually experience 
from November to February. This helps to 
keep the plants at rest during the bad 
weather. 

No effort should be spared to make this 
beautifuh plant really “at home” in our 
gardens, since the richly-tinted leaves and 
dainty flowers amply justify the care we give 
it. Reginald A. Malby. 


THE HARDY PRIMULAS. 

[Prize Competition.] 

The Primula family is well adapted to become 
an amateur’s hobby, but perhaps the most 
When this can be induced to form good [interesting, and certainly the most inex 


spreading clumps, carrying from thirty to 
fifty expanded blooms, it is undoubtedly one 
"f the most delightful garden plants we have. 
There is something very charming about this 
little plant when in perfect health. The pure 


haustible branch, is the cultivation of the 
wild species, gathered from all parts of the 
world. China 6€ems at present to lie the 
great collecting place for novelties, but 
Europe, India, Siberia, Central Asia, Japan, 
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Shortia galcicifolia. From a photograph sent by Mr. R.A. Malby , 

Woodford , Essex. 

white, piuk-stemuied flowers are shown up to and North America have all given of their 
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great advantage by the fresh, bronzy-green ' treasures to enrich our English gardens. It 
foliage, which, when the plants are doing is strange how' many of this family, gathered 
1 '’ ’ from so many different parts of the world, 

can be induced to flourish side by side with 
care and attention to their varied wants. 
These wild species are so varied in form and 
colour, and time of flowering, that a garden 
devoted to them alone would never be 
monotonous, and would be really gay for 
many months in the year, especially in spring 
and early summer. 

From February onward the joy begins, and 
Primula denticulata, with tall mauve or 
white blooms, and Primula nivalis, with its 
dainty cushion of snow-white flowers, 6tart 
the show. Primula rosea follows on with its 
masses of brilliant rose-pink flowers and 
bronzy leaves, quite the showiest of all the 
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i » quite carpets the ground. In many gar- 
v! Shortia is not a success, this 
P 1 ? 1 7 being due to its not being given a 
pliable position. It evidently likes shelter 
Join cold winds, such as trees and shrubs 
«uord, and once well established grows with 
considerable freedom. 

P D€ the loveliest April-flowering 
p ants in the rock garden is Shortia galaci- 
j ia. From a dense cushion of leathery 
oaves, varying in colour from deep green to 
ucn crimson, rise ruby-tinted stalks, bearing 
i ary bell-shaped flowers, ivory-white in 
10 our, passing to faint pink and crimped at 
The flower-buds form in dense 
considerable 


the 
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1 me before the stalks lengthen, while they, family, and when in full bloom much given to 
are richly tinted with red. The position raising the envy of one s friends. After 
S / a i V0 . Ur€d l) y th€ P lant appears to be one 
♦ f om m id*day sun, but otherwise 

°? i, ad ?» or leaves do not take on 
limli® colour > while peaty soil, with a 
it lL° ai ?; sand ’ and leaf-mould added, suits 
ami lra ^y- It delights in a moist root-run, 
abonf^Iu C€S . a bsorbent 6tone half buried 
ke plant secure this, by preventing too 


raising 

these come Primula involucrata, with milk- 
white flowers, Primula pulverulenta(crimson), 
Primula japonica (all shades of crimson, 
pink, and white), Primula Sieboldi (in many 
shades of magenta, pink, white, and lilac), 
and Primula Sikkimensie, with its sweet- 
scented yellow blooms, carry us well on into 
June, while Primula luteola (pale yellow), 
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and Primula capitata (deep violet) still 
further continue the succession till autumn 
is with us. All these just named are hardy, 
vigorous kinds, responding freely to good cul¬ 
ture in a 6hady border, with a fair amount of 
moisture, and will give masses of bloom for 
weeks, year after year, if carefully attended 
to in the way of division after flowering. 
Besides these common but really desirable 
varieties there are hosts of others equally 
beautiful, and probably just as hardy. The 
low-growing evergreen kinds, like P. viscosa, 
P. ciliata iu its many forms, P. marginata, P~ 
helvetica, and P. nivalis make charming 
edgings for the taller growing kinds, and are 
hardy and easy to manage, and if not stinted 
in moisture make grand clumps in the front 
of the ordinary flower borders in full sun. 
The newer species, P. Beesiana, P. 
Bulleyana, P. Foresti, P. 6ibirica, P. Lit- 
toniana, and P. Veitchi are pushing well to 
the front, and proving vigorous growers in 
many gardens. 

These are but a few from this numerous 
family that can be tried with every hope of 
success by an ardent amateur without any 
great difficulty beyond a shady border, a 
light but good soil, well enriched with leaf- 
inould and wood ashes, and careful attention 
in the way of water in hot weather. They are 
best divided after flowering in most cases, 
and can be left untouched for two or three 
years, or divided every season according to 
whether they grow vigorously or are required 
for increase of stock. 

Many kinds of Primulas can now be raised 
from seed with very fair success, 60 there is 
a chance of starting a good collection at a 
moderate cost. Seed sown in boxes of light 
soil, and kept in the open with a pane of 
glass over the top, will generally germinate 
in a few months, especially if the seed is pro¬ 
cured fresh ripened in autumn, and no doubt 
if sown in slight heat might come up more 
freely and quickly. 

There is one advantage of this hobby that 
is worth referring to, and that is that it may 
become in time a self-supporting one. Of 
course, with luck, the first start may be with 
one or two varieties given by generous 
friends. Probably this will lend to buying a 
few others, and so the collection grows 
slowly. In a short time, as varieties increase 
and can be divided, there comes the time of 
exchanges. Then very often comes the joy of 
finding that some special variety is a good 
doer, and can be divided up nearly every year 
and thrive. This point once discovered, if 
the species is a good one (there are maiiv of 
them), which does not flourish everywhere, 
the upward course is certain if slow. Keep 
in touch with the specialists, increase the 
special kinds as carefully as possible, tuko 
car© only to send away good, well-rooted 
plants when asked for them, and your own 
collection will increase by many a new one 
yearly, and little or no money will be spent 
beyond what the exchange plants bring in. 

This nmy sound a slow process, and also 
one that requires much garden room, but it 
is not as formidable as it sounds. With many 
specie© the original one plant can be 
increased into many dozens in the course of 
years, and to keep up enough to supply 
amateur specialists is not very difficult, as 
they are often willing to take plants in 6’s or 
dozens, where the trade want 50’s and 100’s. 
Of course, if able to grow' on a larger 6cal© 
and get in touch with the good firms of 


nurserymen (and this is more possible for an 
amateur to manage than many folks believe), 
a larger space will be required, and a larger 
stock bought to start with, or one must bo 
content with a longer w'ait before starting to 
supply in larger quantities, but certainly the 
chance of making one’s hobby self-supporting 
does not take &way from its pleasure, and 
that this really can be done in a modest 
fashion by an amateur is the experience of 
the present writer. E > ^ 

Campanula rotundifoHa alpina.— Under 

this name I have a good alpine Harebell, 
which came to me from a good source a© 
Campanula alpina. It is not, however, the 
true C. alpina, a troublesome thing for dyinr* 
off after flowering, while this one'is a really 
Original from uy 
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good plant. I imagine from what I have seen 
that it is known under several names, and' 
one sees it sometimes called C. Scheuzeri, and 
sometimes C. valdeneis alpina. Whatever its 
true name, it is one of the most appreciated 
Harebells, growing about 9 inches high, and I 
having rather sturdy stems, pilose foliage, 
and handsome bells of very deep purple-blue. 
It does splendidly with me in the rock 
garden, but a seedling which has come true, | 
and which has established itself low down 
and on the level of the lowest path, is equally 
thriving, although it has had to fight its way 
through among the rosettes of a vigorous 
Aizoon Silver Saxifrage.—S. Arnott. 


FRUIT. 

_ 

STRAWBERRIES IN AUGUST AND 
SEPTEMBER. 

It may be urged that Strawberries during 
these months are not really desirable, or, at 
any rate, that the return in the way of a 
crop is not commensurate with the outlay. ! 
Whatever opinion may be entertained on the 
former score cannot obtain in the latter 
when the plants have been well managed. I 
For the dessert there is no other similar i 
fruit that can take the place of the Straw- 1 
berry—dt is essentially by itself in this re- ; 
spect in every way. If further proof of this ! 
were wanting, one has only to point to the | 
thousands of plants which are forced every 
spring in both private and market gardens. 
In this fact alone there is sufficient evidence | 
of its popularity. I consider, therefore, that 
no excuse need* be made for 
lion to the culture of late Stu« UC i, rc3 . ■ 
Wishing to obtain a specially good late 
crop of fruit last autumn, I laid my plans 
accordingly. The first process was to pre¬ 
pare a plot of open ground by double or deep 
digging, a liberal dressing of farmyard 
manure being used, with both lime and soot 
in addition, these latter ingredients being 
most desirable to destroy, as far as possible, 
both slugs and wire worm, the latter of 
which I have found very troublesome 
among Strawberries. I fixed upon Vicom 
tesse Hericart de Thury as the most likely 
variety to suit my purpose. The plants se- | 
lected were those which had been forced 
early, the greater part of the fruit having 
been gathered during March and the early 
part of April. 'These plants had been forced 
in a rational manner, being afterwards 
gradually hardened off and eventually 
planted out by the middle of April for the 
earliest batch until the end of the month for 
(the later one. I did not disturb the roots 
beyond removing all the crocks. The pre¬ 
caution. was taken of planting so as to allow 
of about an inch of fresh soil upon the old 
ball, and the soil around the ball was made 
thoroughly firm. Nearly every plant started 
off into fresh growth in a few weeks, water¬ 
ing, of course, having to be frequently at¬ 
tended to. The plants commenced to show 
flower-spikes in plenty by the middle of 
June, but these were picked off until the 
middle of July, when I allowed them all to 
remain, the first Tipe fruit being picked on 
September 2nd. I think I should have done 
better if I had ceased picking off the flower- 
spikes by the end of June. 

Had I wanted to secure as strong plants as 
possible without any fruit until early the 
following year, in the usual course I should 
have broken up the old balls somewhat; 
this would, no doubt, have tended to pro¬ 
duce a better growth, but a check at the 
start would have ensued, which I was de¬ 
sirous to avoid. I have been particularly 
struck with the very superior flavour of this 
Strawberry when grown under these condi¬ 
tions to what irfe possesses early in the season 
from out-of-doors. The flavour is much 

richer with less of the acidity, which then is 
its peculiar characteristic. The colour is 
also of a deeper shade; I could have had 
these plants in fruit nearly or quite a month 
earlier had I so desired. La Grosse Sucree 
would also answer for planting out after 
forcing so as to secure an autumn crop. In 
any case it is quite necessary to select 
healthy plants, not such as have been forced 
hard, thus having all their vitality, as it 
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were, taken out of them, and beyond doubt 
infested with red-spider also. 1 am rather 
surprised that more is not made of pot 
Strawberries after forcing for this particu¬ 
lar purpose. With a warm border or open 
plot of ground and a plentiful supply of 
water during dry seasons a failure would be 
most remote. If afterwards the ground were 
needed for other crops the plants could be 
done away with after the autumn fruiting; 
if not , they will produce good crops again in 
the regular way next summer. The alpine 
Strawberries are also well worthy of more 
consideration ; they crop very freely, are 
extremely hardy, and have a piquant flavour 
peculiarly their own. G. II. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

Very often Peach and Nectarine-trees are 
neglected after the fruits have been 
gathered. As these trees bear fruit on 
shoots made during the current year, 
cultivators must make a good selection of 
these and retain the best, sufficient in num¬ 
ber on each tree to fill the space necessary 
without undue crowding. The best shoots 
are generally those that are of medium 
strength and well placed. The weakly ones 
and those that are very gross should be cut 
out. In addition to these, of course, there 
are the shoots on which the fruits have 
matured this year. The majority of these 
must either be entirely cut out or consider¬ 
ably shortened back to the point where 6ome 
of the current year’s shoots grow from them, 
and which are required for fruit-bearing in 
their turn next year. Having examined the 
trees the cultivator should at once cut out 
every branch not required, and eo give those 
retained the advantage of all the light and air 
possible, which, acting on' the leaves and 
buds, will cause the latter to swell up 
satisfactorily on really ripe shoots. 

Watering the borders.— When the soil 
is allowed to remain mi a very dry state for a 
long period at this season the buds often drop 
off in the spring when the sap begins to rise 
freely. Keep the soil in a consistent state of 
moisture even after the leaves commence to 
fall off freely. It is a mistake to place in a 
Peach house any plants which require an 
intermediate temperature. The house must 
be used only for such plants as will do well if 
kept cool with the frost only excluded. 

G. G. B. 

SOIL FOR STRAWBERRIES. 

1 would Ih> extremely glad of your advice as to 
soil required for Strawberry-bed. Two years ago. 
Strawberries were magnificent, last year much 
inferior. This year Royal Sovereign was a failure; 
many died and the remainder did not bear. 
Latest of All bore a fair crop at first, but was 
quickly over. Each year some new rows are added 
and a correspond in g number dug up. Runners from 
old plants have been used, and the. ground well dug 
and manured. The soil is a mixture of stones, 
aand, and clay, and bakes hard in the summer.— 

[The fact that the Strawberries were so 
very satisfactory two years since proves that 
the soil, in spite of its* being anything but an 
ideal one for this fruit, is not so very much 
at fault. When its composition is taken into 
consideration it is not to be wondered at that 
it bakes and dries out in hot weather, 
especially in a summer like that of last year, 
and it is to this defect that the death* and 
failure of the plants to yield satisfactory 
results, rather than to something harmful 
being present in the soil, must be attributed. 
The effects of the great heat and drought of 
last year have, we may mention, rather 
seriously affected the Strawberry crop in 
many parts of the country this season, and 
this on soils admirably adapted to the cul¬ 
ture of this popular fruit, so you see your case 
is by no means singular. 

Your method of culture, so far as breaking 
up a certain number of rows each vear and 
planting afresh, is, provided the latter is 
carried out on fresh ground, quite correct. 
As regards the preparation of the soil, this, 
we may remark, should bo stirred to the 
depth of two 6pits, and to supply the 
deficiency of loam the top spit should, in 
addition to the manure, have a good dressing 
of 6uch materials as the trimmings of the 
edges of paths and drives, or if tar-macadam, 


! or tar-dressing is not used, the cleanings of 
ditches and trimmings of the sides of roads. 
These, if carted or wheeled to 6ome spot 
where they can lie for a few months to de¬ 
compose, would prove of the greatest service 
in ameliorating the condition of 6uch a soil 
as yours, and in rendering it more suitable 
for Strawberry growing. As a rule theee 
materials may generally be had for the cart- 
ing after the roade have had annual attemicn 
bestowed on them either in the winter or 
early epring. Soil in which Melons, Cucum¬ 
bers, etc., have been grown may also be 
utilised for this purpose with good effect-in 
fact, anything which will tend to lighten the 
clay and render the whole more fertile and u 
the same time retentive of moisture. On such 
a soil as yours much artificial watering is 
necessary in dry seasons, and for this very 
reason the space between the rows should be 
well mulched with litter early in April to 
obviate the necessity of having to do so too 
frequently. 

We do not advise the taking of runners 
from plants which have failed-to fruit. Yoa 
would no doubt benefit by having a change of 
stock— i.e., by procuring runners from quite 
a fresh source.] 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

The Gooseberry caterplllar.-This terrible 

pest is too familiar to most gardeners, being 
most troublesome in dry seasons. If allowed 
to go unchecked, the present year’s crop i< 
much affected, and the wood and buds for 
next season rendered puny. There are many 
6q-called remedies, some of them being posi¬ 
tively dangerous, as they are of a poisonous 
character. The old-fashioned plan is, Icon 
sider, hard to beat. I mean dusting the lower 
most parts of the bushes with lime and boo; 
the moment the pest appears. It invariably 
shows itself first tow ards tne base of the tree, 
and if the mixture is dusted in an upward 
direction the caterpillars will fall wholesale, 
when another dusting on the ground will 
settle them. The soot and lime should b** 
used in equal proportions. 1 have always 
found th#> an effectual remedy provided it is 
applied in time and in earnest. -J. 

Gooseberry Keepsake. There is a dispoei 
tion among growers to decry the larger 
varieties of this luscious fruit on the score 
that the quality is poor, but however true 
this may be of some kinds, it is a libel on 
others. Keepsake included. It- ripens early, 
forming a good succession to the Rough 
Yellow, and is of immense size. The thin, 
almost transparent skin is pale green with 
deeper reticulations and less hairy than that 
of most kinds, while there are ample pulp and 
few seeds. It is altogether a first-rate kind 
and a useful addition to the dessert in 
August. Grown on wire trellises I have an 
immense crop of fine fruit.—C. H. 


Horticulture and the Land Tax.-The fol¬ 
lowing resolution was passed by the Horticul¬ 
tural Advisory Committee of the Land Union 
at their meeting on the 23rd July:—“The 
Horticultural Advisory Committee of the 
Land Union, consisting of practical men 
engaged in the horticultural trade, emphatic¬ 
ally protests against the proposal to impose 
further taxes on land (as distinct from other 
forms of property), and states without hesita¬ 
tion that the practical result of such taxation 
would inevitably be to compel many British 
growers, who necessarily cultivate consider¬ 
able quantities of land, to close down, they 
being already hard pressed by the com¬ 
petition of growers in other parts of Europe- 
The committee further desires to pint on 
that this result would not only ruin moh? 
nurserymen and market growers, hut vmu 
throw out of employment many thousands o 
workpeople employed bv them, and wou 
also render it impossible for pewo na 
moderate means to enjoy the benefits o 
garden. Finally, the committee ur 8 €n ,- 
claims that land should be relieved from 
crushing and increasing burden » 

taxes at present imposed to cover the cob 
various public services which should jjrop* • 
be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 
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VEGETABLES. 

THE GLOBE BEETS. 

Theee is now such a splendid selection of 
Early Globe Beets that to grow an inferior 
type is a waste of time. There are some very 
inferior varieties, the colour and flavour 
being poor. I am aware the above may be 
thought a somewhat sweeping assertion, but 
it is not so, as only this last week, at a large 
fihow in the country, I came across quite a 
number of the old type which were very 
inferior. Take the question of growth and 
earlinese. There is no gain whatever in this 
respect o\er the shapely, globe-shaped roots 
of the present day, as these, well grown, are 
quite as early as the old type. 

There appears to have been considerable 
losses in the Beets this season in many parts 
of the country, doubtless owing to the pro¬ 
tracted drought in April and May. The 
result in many places is only half a crop. 
These losses may yet be made good by cowing 
in showery weather, in good land, one of the 
Globe section. I have frequently sown late 
to get small roots, which were liked for winter 
salads. The chief points in culture are to sow 
thinly and to give sufficient moisture to assist 
ihe seed to germinate. When sowing at this 
late period I would advise sowing in drills 
sufficiently deep, so that when the seeds are 
covered in there is sufficient space left for 
watering the drills. 

As regards varieties, the choice is a wide 
one, and there are some very shapely roots 
noted also for their colour and good quality. 
Such kinds as Crimson Ball (a perfect rout, 
highly coloured), Sutton’s Globe, Improved 
Globe, Selected Globe, Early Model Red 
Globe, and Withara Fire Ball are all excel¬ 
lent, and can be relied upon for colour, shape, 
and quality. These roots, if given cool 
storage, keep well when grown for late sup¬ 
plies. Early-sown roots, when nearly full 
grown, should be lifted and placed in a cool 
place or pitted in moist soil in a shady place. 

_ W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pea CradUS.— In view of the references to 
Gradus in recent issues, my experience of 
this Pea may not be without interest. At one 
time I grew lit rather extensively, but 1 found 
that it did well in certain years, while in 
others the haulm was like wind lest raws, and 
scarcely podded at all. When it did well it 
was a most valuable sort, but in its in¬ 
different years it was most unreliable, and 
although I grew it for some years I came to 
the conclusion that its further inclusion was 
unprofitable. Of its earliness there can be 
no two opinions.— K. 

Runner Bean White Emperor.— At times, 
when earliness is everything, we are apt to 
overlook the later supply. For late U6e there 
is no better Runner Bean than White 
Emperor, a shapely pod, straight, and with 
fine quality. Last season, with a scarcity of 
good vegetables owing to the heat and 
drought, the above variety was really the 
most profitable vegetable in the garden. It 
yielded enormous crops and continued doing 
so till very late in the season, and for some 
weeks after others had ceased to bear, thus 
proving its value for late supplies. I have 
sown this variety late in July for the latest 
dishes, and stopped the growths at from 4 feet 
to 6 feet, and had wonderful results as 
regards a late supply. The pods are, even in 
October, the most shapely I have grown. It 
can also be grown somewhat close together 
between the rows, and topped at from 
12 inches to 18 inches in height. Grown thus, 
without 6takes, it is most valuable for late 
supplies. The flowers set very freely quite 
late in the autumn, the pods being produced 
large clusters.—W. 

Lettuce Duke of Cornwall.— For two sea¬ 
sons I have grown this Cabbage Lettuce, and 
though, as most growers know, there is no 
lack of excellent Lettuces for use from May 
to October, the above is so good that it is 
worth growing for its quality and distinct 
growth. This variety received an award of 
merit from the Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
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mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society. At 
the trial of Lettuces by the National Veget¬ 
able Society, Duke of Cornwall was specially 
noticed as being a very fine type—large, but 
remarkably crisp. The outer leaves are 
fringed and the plant is valuable for summer 
work, as it.retains its good qualities so long 
when fully grown, and does not bolt as so 
many kinds do. The growth is very firm and 
compact, and there is no waste. I have sown 
it two or three times for a summer and 
autumn supply. It does remarkably well in 
a dry season. —W. 


the experts. Finally, select one of the 
gardening papers, and make a friend of it. 
Study the articles on special cultivation of 
the particular things you are growing or in¬ 
tend to grow', and remember the editor or 
any-of his regular contributors is always 
pleased to help anyone in doubt on any 
gardening subject. 

F. H. Burton. 


BIRDS. 


LIVER DISEASE IN CAGE BIRDS. 


TRUE AND FALSE ECONOMY IN THE 
GARDEN. 

How people differ in the management of 
' their gardens. I mean the owners of small 
to medium-sized gardens, where no regular 
trained gardener is employed, and where all 
matters of expense have to be carefully con¬ 
sidered. I heard one such owner say re¬ 
cently, “Show me how to make my garden 
really beautiful without spending any money 
on it, and I am willing to listen.” No doubt, 
many would like a well-stocked garden on 
these terms, but 1 fear it cannot be doue. 
If you want a really beautiful garden, you 
must be prepared to spend not only time, 
but money on it; though it is really remark¬ 
able how much better effect one man will 
get by the outlay of a sovereign than another. 
It is fulso economy to scamp the thorough 
preparation of the soil to begin with. If you 
lay out all the money you are able or willing 
j to spend upon the plants you propose to buy, 

1 the preparation of the land to receive them 
is pretty sure to be starved, and the result 
will be only disappointment. Another form 
of false economy is buying plants at auction 
sales (Orchids excepted). These are seldom 
true to name, and are mostly the wasters 
that can find no other market. They have 
generally been a long time out of the ground, 
and are dear as a gift. In the suburbs of 
London owners of small gardens are pestered 
daily by hawkers to buy plants, and although 
one does not want to be too severe on any 
reasonably honest effort to earn a living, it is 
false economy to buy much from them. My 
experience of these individuals is that they 
will say anything but their prayers, and it is 
best to refuse to listen. 

If you propose to do all the work of your 
garden without paying for assistance, it is 
false economy to have a larger garden than 
you have time or strength to cultivate pro¬ 
perly, even if you can get it for the same 
price as a smaller. I have so often seen men 
lose heart and interest in their gardens be¬ 
cause they had attempted too much, and thus 
converted what should have been a pleasur¬ 
able relaxation into a wearisome burden. 
If the garden is to be kept as it should be, 
there is much really hard work to be done 
; in a small space, and we are all liable to 
i over-estimate our endurance, particularly 
those more accustomed to use their heads 
than their sinews. 

Low-priced seeds, plants, and tools are 
never cheap, and mo the worst of false 
economy—the experienced gardener will not 
have them at any price, (lie better the know¬ 
ledge and the more willing to pay a Fair 
price for a good article. True economy in 
i the garden is to be sure at the outset what 
area of land you can comfortably manage 
without overtaxing your means or strength 
to work it thoroughly, to see that all your 
tools and appliances are the very best of 
their kind. British-made tools cost rather 
more than American or continental, but thev 
haye better lasting powers, and nre well 
worth the extra cost. Go to nurservmen of 
repute for your seeds and plants, and do not 
expect them to supply you with roliab’e 
goods at auction prices. ' There is all the 
i difference in the world between sensible 
economy and meanness, and the nurseryman 
is worthy of his hire. Do not begin with a 
larne variety of expensive plants in the culti¬ 
vation of which you have had little or no 
experience. Have a few' of the very best 
perennials in the way of flowers, and gradu¬ 
ally increase your stock bv division In 
vegetables, stick to the older, well-proved 
■ kinds, and leave the testing of novelties to 


Birds which are kept in aviaries are ex 
' tremely liable to attacks of liver complaint, 
and this probably accounts for more deaths 
| than any other disease to which they are6ub 
ject. It is quite easy to understand how thii 
comes about. A bird which is living in the 
open air is constantly exercising itself, and 
is not subject to tho enforced restraint that 
a bird ^experiences when it is kept in an 
aviary, however spacious that aviary maybe. 
In the natural state, wild birds begin tofeed 
at early dawn, and go on feeding till lit? 
at night. The consequence is that thev 
never get into their crops more than a small 
quantity of food ut a time, because it is net 
often (except during the corn-ripening m 
son. when, of course, birds are apt to get 
food much more freely) that they get any 
quantity of fcod at the 6ame time without 
having to move about continually, with the 
result that ns fast as they consume food they 
digest it. The case is different in an avian. 
There the birds have an opportunity of 
eating ns much food as they like from tin 
hoppers provided, and consequently they be 
come indolent. They begin to suffer from 
indigestion, and this soon lends up to liver 
complaint. Another point to be noted w 
that a bird in its wild state gets a much 
greater variety of food than does the bird 
which is kept in an aviary, in spite of the 
fact that most people who keep an aviary of 
wdld birds do all they can to provide as great 
a variety of food as possible. Still, there 
is this to be borne in mind, that, whereas a 
w ild bird only gets a particular kind of seed 
at one period of the year, when it happens to 
be ripe and obtainable out in the birds 
native wilds, such as Hemp-seed, for 
example, in an aviary this food is supplied 
practically all the year round; and 60 , in 
this and other ways, it is easy to see that the 
variety of food which the wild bird gets » 
denied to the bird confined in an aviary. 

Perhaps more important still is the neces¬ 
sity—too often overlooked—of grit. People 
who keep poultry know from experience how 
necessary it is to provide them with sharp 
flint grit in order to enable them to digest 
their food properly; but people who keep 
cage-birds never seem able to recognise the 
same necessity with them. Yet it is there, 
and is quite as important as in the case of 
poultry. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that ordinary red sand, such as we 6ee 
thrown about aviary floors will answer the 
purpose of grit. If 6ome sand be looked at 
under a magnifying glass, it will be found to 
consist exclusively of small round pebbles, 
and these are of no use whatever for grinding 
purposes, for which the gizzard of a bird 
has been constructed by Nature. What the 
bird requires is to have some sharp particle’ 
witli an edge to them, which will grind into 
the food as it reaches the gizzard, and « 
soon as these sharp-edged particles are worn 
down by the process of grinding into smooth 
pebbles, they pass away, and others will take 
their place. I remember reading somewhere 
(though I cannot exactly recall where it 
or by whom it was written) of an expert who 
had a bird sent to him for post-mortem 
examination, and, on investigation, he found 
that it had literally choked itself with sand. 
Apparently that little bird had been wanting 

grit, and, failing to find suitable grit, it had 

consumed large quantities of sand, which had 
the effect practically of blocking up it* 6 .' 5 ' 
tem and causing its death. The firms who 
supply grit for poultry are always prepared 
to supply grit for cage-birds of suitable sixcj- 
Several boxes or hoppers of grit should, 
therefore, be kept in every aviary, and th? 
sizes should depend upon the birds which 
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k.’pt there. If they be all smalL birds, about 
the same size as a canary, the very fine grade 
of flint grit should be obtained ; but if there 
be larger birds, like starlings, thrushes, 
blackbirds, and the like, then a very small 
pigeon size should be obtained as well, and 
should be kept in a separate hopper. 

These, then, are practical matters to be 
kept in mind with regard to the prevention of 
liver complaint amongst aviary-kept birds, 
and, after all, prevention is far better than 
cure in & matter of this kind. Nevertheless, 
it will be well for me to indicate, in conclu¬ 
sion, the best means of treating liver com¬ 
plaint, should it arise. If a number of birds 
begin to die off, it is very desirable that a 
post-mortem examination should be held, and 
for this purpose a dead bird should be sent 
to the expert who undertakes to make post¬ 
mortem examinations for this paper. Sup¬ 
posing he should report that it is a case of 
liver trouble, what is to be done. In my 
experience, the best plan of dealing with 
liver trouble in an aviary is to change the 
food as much ns possible, and to give some 
simple alterative in the drinking-water; sul¬ 
phate of soda answers the purpose very well, 
and a crystal of that should be placed in the 
drinking-water. I do not think it is of much 
use to attempt to dose individual birds, espe¬ 
cially if they be little birds like canaries, be¬ 
cause the trouble of giving them medicine 
and the evil results that follow upon the 
handling of a terrified little bird for that 
purpose will often be worse than the com¬ 
plaint itself. It is belter, therefore, to give 
whatever is intended in the form of some¬ 
thing which can be added to the drinking 
water. Another important thing is to see 
that the aviary is thoroughly cleaned out. 
Some of these outbreaks of liver disease are, 
1 feel sure, contagious, and spread from 
bird to bird with great rapidity. The aviary 
floor should be kept very clean, all droppings 
being removed ns much as possible, or sub¬ 
jected to a little sprinkling of peat-Moss. 
You cannot, use peat-Moss in aviaries in the 
f-arne way that you can use it in poultry- 
houses, because it flies about so, but you can 
use peat-Moss litter itself in lumps, and I 
have found it a good plan to put down some 
of this on the floor of an aviary if there is 
any disposition to diarrhoea or anything of 
that sort, which is one of the most prominent 
symptoms of liver complaint among oage- 
bircls. F. TV. 

POULTRY. 

THE CARE OF GUINEA FOWL. 

This is a branch of poultry-keeping that ap 
peals only to those w ho possess a considerable 
amount of land, for it is next to useless at¬ 
tempting to keep Guinea-fowls in close con¬ 
finement They are of an extremely roving 
disposition, wandering miles in senrch of 
food, and when they are kept to a very re¬ 
stricted area, the adults quickly become 
mopish, while great difficulty is experienced 
in rearing the chickens. Under favourable 
conditions, however, this is a branch that 
might, with advantage, be greatly extended, 
for at certain seasons of the year there is an 
excellent demand nt good prices for this class 
of produce. Guinea-fowls average about 3s. 
to 4s. each, and the sale is confined to the 
well-to-do. During the spring months there 
>9 rarely any difficulty in securing 26. 6d. to 
3s. fid. a dozen for eggs, while at the close of 
the breeding season they realise about Is. 6d. 
or Is. 9d. per dozen for edible purposes. 

Guinea-fowls thrive best upon a medium 
aoiJ, resting on a gravel subsoil. Heavy clay 
^ unsuitable, nnd renders rearing extremely 
difficult; very light, sandy soil is likewise 
unsuitable, owing to the fact that it contains 
a P ro P or ^ lon °f animal or vegetable 
food. Upon a good soil Guinea-fowls are 
... secure a large proportion of their own 

as they are excellent foragers, wan¬ 
dering miles in search of worms, grubs, in- 
^ey never seem to tire, and are 
probably the moet active of all varieties of 
Poultry. While Guinea-fowls are hardy, 
oey cannot withstand great extremes of tem- 
perature, and cold or very exposed situations 
should be avoided. Undeivfa^ourable co: 
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tions the chickens are comparatively easy to 
rear, the most critical stage of their lives 
being during the first fortnight after hatch¬ 
ing; once successfully past this period, they 
are extremely hardy. 

The laying powers of Guinea-hens vary 
greatly, but as a rule they can be depended 
upon to produce about 80 to 85 eggs in a sea¬ 
son. If more attention were bestowed upon 
the selection nnd mating of the parents, this 
number could be materially increased. As a 
rule, the hens commence to lay about the end 
of March or early in April, and the eggs 
should be removed each day ns they are laid. 
This is not alwa} 7 s an easy matter, however, 
as almcst invariably places are selected for 
nests that are very difficult to discover. The 
hens are exceedingly shy and nervous birds, 
and they always choose a spot that is very 
securely hidden. When the nest is found, if 
there are several eggs therein, a few should 
be removed, and one each day as more are 
laid; otherwise, when the hen has produced 
a dozen or fifteen eggs, she will want to sit. 
When they are regularly removed, however, 
she will continue laying. The early eggs 
should be placed under ordinary hens—quiet 
and steady birds being selected for the pur¬ 
pose. Later on in the season the Guinea-hen 
herself may be allowed to sit, and she in¬ 
variably makes an excellent mother. The 
period of incubation is twenty-eight days, 
and during this time the hen should be dis¬ 
turbed as little ns possible. Guinea-fowls, 
unlike ordinary poultry, are monogamous in 
habit, and as many males ns females must 
therefore be kept. 

Provided the conditions are favourable, 
Guinea-fowls are not difficult to rear, 
being hardy, and able to look after them¬ 
selves in a large measure. They require 
nothing for a day after hatching, at the end of 
which titne they should be given hard-boiled 
egg, chopped up, mixed with biscuit-meal, 
and moistened with warm water or skim- 
milk. This diet should continue two or three 
days; then the eggs may be discontinued, 
and biscuit-meal form the staple food. 
Ground Oats or Barley-meal, moistened with 
skim-milk, and made into a stiff paste, may 
be supplied now and then, so as to form a 
variation. Whatever food is employed, it 
should not be given in a sloppy condition, 
as this so frequently causes bowel troubles. 
A little boiled Rice now and again is an excel¬ 
lent food—one which the birds eat readily, 
and upon which they thrive well. An abun¬ 
dance of animal food is necessary from the 
very first., and it must bo liberally supplied to 
them in ono forfri or another. Maggots or 
ants’ eggs should be supplied, if possible, or 
a piece of raw meat hung up near the coop 
answers the purpose. During the first three 
or four weeks it is advisable to withhold 
drinking-water, supplying in its stead an 
occasional drink of sweet skim-milk. Green 
food is essential at all times to ensure the 
rapid grow th of the chickens, besides which 
it materially assists in keeping them healthv. 
Lettuce-leaves, the tender leaves of Cab¬ 
bages, or boiled stinging Nettles all answer 
well, and a plentiful supply should be avail¬ 
able. E. T. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chickens with “pip” (J. F. Strong).— I 
do not understand what this correspondent 
can mean by suggesting that the article in 
question is “misleading.” If amateurs con¬ 
found “pip” with “gapes” it is because 
they do not understand the subject. Pip has 
no more to do with gapes than indigestion 
has to do with yellow-fever. Pip is a horny 
condition of the tongue,akin to indigestion- 
in fact it is like the furred tongue in a 
human being. Gapes is a complaint due to 
the presence of worms in the windpipe.— 
F. W. _ 

The Enarllsh Flower Garden and Home 
GroundS/’— Eew Edition, 11th, revised , t nth descrip¬ 
tion* oj all the best plants trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8vo, 15s .; post free, 15s. 6d. "The English 
Flower Garden ” may also be had finely bound in 
T °U. hal/tillum, tki. net. Of alt! booksellers or 
from the office of Oardknino Illustrated, 17, Fumival - 
Street, London, E.C. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 30th, 1912. 

Though there were no outstanding features 
at this meeting, there was much to interest, 
great banks ol hardy flowering plants, which 
really constituted the 6how T , being found on 
every hand. The herbaceous Phloxes alone 
were a feature, and, as presented from Lind- • 
field, where they obviously do remarkably 
well, were worth seeing. Indeed, we have 
rarely seen these things more sensibly—we 
may also add freely—displayed. The great 
bank of flowers was almost a revelation, and 
unmistakably so because of a freshness and 
brightness in which there were no manifesta¬ 
tions of drought or fatigue. Such exhibits 
have both a siimulnting and elevating effect 
upon those who see them, while affording an 
impetus to a more extended cultivation. 
Gladioli were also good,' some excellent 
examples coming from Holland, in addition 
to those of home cultivation. Orchids wore 
not numerous. Cannas and Carnations were 
well shown, and hardy border Pentstemons 
we have rarely seen so finely displayed. There 
were several good flower novelties certifi¬ 
cated. Of more than ordinary interest were 
the collections of garden produce grown in 
the heart of TVestminster, under the auspices 
of the Church Army, and which demonstrated 
that vegetables of a useful character may he 
so grown given intelligent treatment. 

Greenhouse flowers. — Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons, Limited, were the largest 
exhibitors in this department, the firm staging 
an admirable lot of well-grown Cannn6. 
together with a considerable assortment of 
the hybrid Rhododendrons—crosses between 
R. javanicum and R. jasminiflorum. Some of 
the more distinct are Clorinda (rich rose) 
(award of merit), Indian Yellow, carminatum, 
Hercules (fawn and rose), Souvenir de J. h! 
Mangles (orange, suffused pink),King Edward 
VIT. (bright yellow), Purity (white), and Ne 
x lu8 Ultra (crirafion-searlet). T lli^ro ^voi*6 
also many examples of Solanum Wendlandi 
a very telling and effective subject, with 
clear mauve-blue flowers ; pretty groups of 
Browallia viscosa and Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum all appearing under canopies of 
trained Fuchsias that were also well flowered 
and effectively staged. Messrs. IT. B. May 
and Sons, Edmonton, displayed groups of 
Campanula isophylla in variety, with Helio- 
tropes springing from a groundwork of 
Nephrolepis and other Ferns, the Glory Fern 
Adiantum Farleyen.se glo'nosum, being of the 
number. This fine plant is obviously an 
acquisition and worth the attention of all 
Fern lovers. A trailing lobelia of good 
colour, though not effective in flower as 
shown, came from Bees, Limited, Liverpool 
It was labelled Blue Bees. Messrs. Canneli 
and Sons, Swanley, staged a capital lot of 
Cannas and double-flowered Begonias, the 
former chiefly in crimson, yellow, and other 
shades, the latter in pure white, yellow 
orange, pink, and crimson. All were‘named 
varieties of merit, and were well displayed 
Trom Messrs. Canneli also came Begonia 
Decorator (award of merit). It is crimson- 
scarlet in colour, the drooping habit well 
adapting it to basket cultivation. The 
variety is very free-flowering. Mr. Cory St 
Nicholas, Cardiff, staged a small group of 
well-flowered examples of the handsome 
Maemanthus Andromeda (award of merit). It 
is handsome in leaf and striking in flower 
and apparently, is nearly allied-probably a 
seedling variation—to H. Fathering. Some 
well-flowered plants of Clethra arborca were 
staged by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., En¬ 
field, who also had a few Carnations of the 
perpetual-flowering class. 

Carnations.-The only exhibit of these 
flowers was that from Messrs Wm. Cutbush 
and Sons Higheate, N., who arranged quite 
a superb lot. TYe were particularly struck 
with the new scarlet Mrs. MacKinnon and 
which, in addition to brilliant colouring and 
handsome flowers, is endowed with a rich per 
fume. Countess of Latham (fine crimson) 
Lord Rothschild (rich crimson-scarlet)’ 
Mikado (deepest of the heliotrope shade) 
Edna, and Carola were all well displayed in 
handsome groups. A new perpetual-flowering, 
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yellow-ground fancy with 6carlet stripes, 
named Alisa Winnie Hey, occupied a central 
position. It is a pleasing and good addition 
to this section of the flower. 

Alpine plants. —Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent, had one of his usually interesting 
gatherings of these, and which always com¬ 
mand attention. On this occasion choice 
shrubs were associated with the alpines, and 
such things as Feijoia Sellowiana, Rhododen¬ 
dron occidental, and Romneya Coulteri were 
remarked. Of plants more distinctly alpine 
were Campanula Zoysi, C. Stansfieldi, C. 
Tymosi (sky-blue flowers). Astilbe simplici- 
folia (award of merit) is a graceful and pretty 
plant of 9 inches high, producing freely 
horizontally-di&posed sprays of pure white 
flowers from a tuft of miniature Currant-like 
leaves. It is a delightful plant, full of grace 
and charm, and welcome nt this time. 
Primula Kunthiana and Tunica Saxifraga, 
fl pi., were also remarked, and among bolder¬ 
growing subjects Veratrum nigruin and 
Lilium Martagon dalmatieum. 

Herbaceous Phloxes. —These, as we have 
already intimated, were particularly good, 
the finest bank coming from Mr. J. Box, 
Lind field, Sussex, whose examples demon¬ 
strated high cultural excellence throughout. 
The well-furnished bank showed the varieties 
to advantage, and we were struck with the 
beauty and distinctness of such as Lindfield 
Beauty, a lovely pink shade, and the unusual 
depth of purplish-violet colour ns seen in the 
variety Le Mahdi. Frau Antoine Buchner 
and Fraulein Von Lnssberg may be accepted 
as the leading whites, and were superbly 
shown. G. A. Strohleim and Baron Von 
Dedem are the best of the crimson-scarlet 
shades, while Widar, Parma-violet shade with 
white eye, and Antoine Mercia, in the same 
colour range, were both excellent. We have 
never before, in July, seen these Phloxes in 
the cut state so finely staged. Messrs. H. J. 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, also had a fine 
exhibit of Phloxes, his best groups being 
Elizabeth Campbell, Antoine Mercia, Baron 
Von Dedem, G. A. Strohleim, Sheriff Ivory, 
and I.e Mahdi. Phloxes and Pentstemons 
were also shown by Messrs. Rich and Co., 
Bath, though their condition left much to be 
desired from the exhibition point of view. 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstliam, had 
quite a good lot of Phloxes, and here, too, 
quite a large number of the best varieties 
was well shown. Messrs. Wells also set up 
ftome vases of perpetual-flowering Carnations. 

Herbaceous plants (miscellaneous). In 
this direction Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christ¬ 
church, took the lead, staging, in addition to 
a representative gathering of Phloxes, a large 
collection of the best herbaceous subjects. 
Crinum Powelli and C. P. album were splen¬ 
didly represented, and for southern or south¬ 
western gardens we know of nothing more 
worthy of recommendation. Of quite unusual 
appearance, too, was Acantholvza paniculata, 
whose scarlet-orange flowers are borne in pro¬ 
fusion. Very beautiful, too, was the group of 
chiefly Lemoine’s hybrid Gladioli, one of the 
exceptions being the G. primulinus hybrids, 
which have resulted from the crossing of the 
Lemoinei section with the original G. primu- 
linus. Montbretias, Galtonias, and others 
contributed their quota of gaiety to thewhole, 
though none attracted greater attention than 
the fine examples of Lysimachia Henryi, 
whose procumbent branches were terminated 
by clusters of yellow, erect, bell-shapod 
flowers. It is quite a good addition to 
summer-flowering, hardy plants, and is only 
about 6 inches high. Messrs. T. S. Ware, 
Limited, Feltham, had an admirable table 
of PentstemonB and Phloxes, the former pre¬ 
dominating, and, arranged in bold masses, 
were most effective. some of the more 
striking were Andromeda (bright salmon- 
pink), Salamander (cerise-rose), Taurus (rosy- 
scarlet), Lady Halle (light rose, white 
throat), Eros (bright carmine), Diamond 
(bright scarlet, very handsome), Firedragon 
(a most brilliant variety), and Sylviane 
(white, shaded purple). l'he size of the 
blossoms individually, as well as the great 
length of spike, appealed to us most strongly, 
and certainly there are few finer plants for 
the open border than these at this season. 


The Guildford Hardy Plant Nursery sent 
many interesting plants in flower, of which 
Clematis erecta, Aselepiae tuberosa, Platy- 
ccdon autumnole, Tamarix, the white Laven¬ 
der, which is also finely scented, together 
with Yuccas, Eryngiums,*and Echinops were 
among the more noticeable. A collection of 
Sweet Peas was shown by Messrs. A. and M. 
Jones, Malpas, Cheshire/ 

Gladioli.—A fine collection of these was 
staged by Messrs. James Kelway and Sons, 
Lungport, who again showed a small series of 
the so-called Lang-prim hybrids, which were 
stated to have originated* from the crossing 
of Gandavensis Kelwayi and the typical G. 
primulinus. A superb lot of the varieties of 
the first-named group was also on view, and 
such ns Golden Measure (a fine yellow), 
Crown Jewel (award of merit) (salmon with 
yellow blotch-on side and lower petals), were 
superb. Blushing Queen (a nearly pure white 
flower), Duke of Teck, Blush White, Sir 
H. D. Woolf (crimson and white), Lady 
Muriel Digby (yellow with crimson blotches), 
Langport Favourite (maroon-crimson), and 
Lady Rcgnart (salmon and yellow, a very 
pretty combination of shades), were among 
the more beautiful and distinct. Messrs. 
F. V. Vantzen, Hillegom, had a small collec¬ 
tion, in which Glory of Noordwyk (a superb 
yellow), Liberfleur (brilliant scarlet), Empress 
of India (almost blackish maroon), and 
Badenia (a distinctly deep blue-mauve), were 
all good. Messrs. G. Zustralen and Son, 
Holland, also had fine spikes of Badenia 
among many sorts, while a further small col¬ 
lection came from Firmer P. Vos, Sassen- 
he:m, Holland. Usually, these Dutch-grown 
spikes were cut much too 6hort, and lost not 
a little of their fine effect in consequence. 

Orchids. — These were not numerously 
shown, and no award was made to any 
novelty. Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., how¬ 
ever, received a cultural commendation for a 
handsome plant with thirteen flowers of 
Cvpripedium W. It. Lee. Mr. II. F. Pitts 
had a small display of Cattleyas, Odonto- 
glossums, and 6vpripediums. Messrs. 
Charlesworth and &o., Haywards Heath, 
contributed Brnssavola Digbvana, Ktanhopea 
oculata, Odontiodas in variety, Miltonias, 
and Habenaria Susanme. Mr. E. H. David- 
son, Twyford, had a fine plant of Odonto- 
glossum Cooksoni, with scarlet, white-tipped 
flowers, Vanda Sanderiana, and Odontiodas. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had a 
rather interesting lot of tilings : Dendrochilon 
filiforme, Vanda coerulea, Brasso-Cattleya 
Maronie, Oncidium maoranthum, Dendrobium 
Dearei, Onicidium Krameri, Miltonia Lam- 
beauiana (very fine white-flowered form), and 
Dendrobium secundum, with a toOth-brush- 
like inflorescence of rose-coloured flowers. 
Messrs. J. and A. MacBenn contributed 
Odontiodas, Odontoglossums, and Miltonias 
| in variety. 

Vegetables. -Tnferest of an unusual order 
was centred in collections of these grown in 
the very heart, of Westminster, in Elverton- 
street Garden and Stillington-street Gardens, 
both but a few yards from the hall, under the 
auspices of the Church Army, a silver 
Banksian medal being awarded to the collec¬ 
tive produce from the last-named gardens. 
Much of the produce was quite good, some, 
indeed, approached to excellent. Upwards of 
twenty kinds were staged in the premier lot, 
and the gardens from which they came, and 
which are situated immediately behind the 
Westminster Cathedral, which we inspected, 
testified to the intelligence of the cultivators. 
In this one section upward.s of thirty plots 
are under cultivation, their upkeep reflecting 
great credit. 

A complete list of the plants certificated, 
and medals awarded, will appear in our next 
issue. 

Monkshood flowers to be shunned.— In a 
parden the other dny I noticed quite a Jnrpe proup 
of Monkshoods in bloom. On mentioning to the 
owner of the place the fact that they were deadly 
poison, he seemed quite surprised, and*seemed not a 
little uneasy, because he has several small children 
who spend much time in the garden. Years ago I 
pave them up for this reason, and am rather sur¬ 
prised at the fact that both leaves and flowers are 
deadly poison Is not more generally known. Apart 
from this, there are many other things amongst 
herbaceous plants that hnve more claims to beauty — 
Leahurbt. 


garden WORK. 


most urgent work 
now is layering Carnations and propagatin* 
Pinks from cuttings and pipings. Common 
Pinks, both white and coloured, which are 
commonly used for edgings, are easily pro- 
pagated in September by division, planted 
deep enough to cover the old stems. Gladioli 
in variety are very bright now in groups in 
the herbaceous borders or elsewhere. Ths 
old double-flowered Rocket, used to be a 
favourite in old gardens, and appears to be 
coming into favour again. It may be rooted 
from cuttings, or when the flowers are over 
cut it down, and cut it up when it breaks 
into growth from the base, and make new 
group**, giving attention to watering when 
necessary. A mulch of half-decayed leaves 
will be useful to all things propagated in this 
way. Old hot beds mixed with ashes from 
the fir© heap when rubbish is smother 
burned make a good mulch for most things 
at this season. Lilies of various kinds in the 
Rhododendron beds are charming just now. 
Rambling Roses on arches and pergolas are 
very bright. The weak shoot* may lx 
thinned out when flowers fade. Madonna 
Lilies are over, and if it is necessary to move 
any of the bulbs do it early next month, bnt 
if they are doing welL it is better to leave 
them alone. Sow Brompton and Inter¬ 
mediate stocks. The East Lothian varieties 
are charming in the greenhouse in spring. 
These, of course, will be potted up and kept 
in cold-frames through the winter. The 
Japanese Anemones are very useful in 
masses now. 


Fruit garden.— Summer pruning of all 
trained trees is still going on. Thinning of 
the fruit and feeding where necessary should 
also be attended to. One cause of the com¬ 
parative failure of the Apple crop in 6om« 
districts is the absence of moisture at a 
critical time Inst summer. Sunshine will 
ripen the wood in conjunction with moisture. 
We know that the buds of Peaches are im¬ 
perfect when the roots are too dry through 
the autumn, and the same result occurs with 
other fruit-trees when the moisture i» 
deficient during maturation of the wood, and 
the fruit requires moisture to swell it off and 
finish it. The best way to meet this 
deficiency is to mulch with manure, or in 
other words feed on the surface to arrest the 
escape of the natural moisture from the land. 
During a dry time the land very often cracks 
and the moisture escapes in a wholesale 
manner. In a country like ours, where the 
soil varies so much in character, more 
thought should be given to this side of the 
question. Figs on walls will require feeding, 
and the young growths should be thinned. 
Open-air Grapes are often attacked by mil¬ 
dew in a dry time. The remedy is sulphur 
in some form, and it should be applied the 
moment the first white 6pot appears. The 
American blight on Apple-trees should J# 
dressed with paraffin oil or methylated spirit, 
applied with a small brush, giving attention 
chiefly to the white patches of insects. Con¬ 
tinue the selection of Strawberry runners 
and prepare gTound for new beds. 


Vegetable garden.— Make the mam sow¬ 
ing of Cabbages for spring. Small, early 
Cabbages are usually the best for garden 
culture. I have said many times, do not 
depend upon one sowing. In our variable 
season sometimes the plants from one sowing 
may bolt, but those sown a week later ma) 
be quite right. Cabbages usually lol 
Onions, and they do best in rather firm Itf' ■ 
A dressing of soot and lime is useful in p 
venting club-root. Cauliflowers and ear 
Broccoli may be planted. Veitchs 
protecting Autumn is a very useful variety 
follow' closely the Autumn Giant , 

flower. The first week in August is a 
time to sow Winter Spinach and tn • 
and if Ailsa Craig or any other law * 
is sown early in August, on fairly fir® ‘ ' 

not too rich, there will be plenty o P 
for transplanting in April or earlher. e 

Onion-fly, the parent of the 
maggot, will not attack plants ^ 
autumn or raised under glass in 
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I* sowing of dwarf French Beans may be made 
ui a pit or frame with the lights off till we 
approach the time when the nights are cold 
and white frosts may be expected. Dwarf 
Peas mav be treated in the same way if there 
are spare frames. Salad plants must be 
60 wn and planted often to insure a regular 
supply. Keep the hoe going when the sur¬ 
face is dry. 

Conservatory.— There is plenty of flowers 
for cutting outside now, and Roses, Carna¬ 
tions, and other outdoor flowers are more 
lasting than anything grown in the swelter¬ 
ing heat of a glasshouse. Palms, Dracaenas, 
and other fine-foliaged plants can be re¬ 
potted if they want more root 6pace, and 
some of the largest Palms may go into tubs. 
Kentias do not want repotting too often, as a 
weak solution of sulphate of ammonia will 
improve the colour, and if it is necessary to 
keep down expenses a weak solution of soot 
w.11 answer almost as well as artificial 
manure; at any rate, soot may be useful 
for a change. I think all plants do better 
with a change of food sometimes. It is im¬ 
portant after repotting specimen plants that 
the watering should be in very careful hands. 
The drainage of pots and tubs is a serious 
matter, and requires supervision. The 
Amaryllis family, when growth is finished, 
should be kept drier and be rested. Vallotas 
may be placed outside now in a frame for a 
time. All greenhouse plants will be better 
exposed now for a month or six weeks. 
Arum Lilies will be resting now, and early 
next month repot and place on a cool ash- 
bed in the open to come on quietly. 

Stove (flowering plants). —The Alla- 
wandas are very bright in the stove trained 
up near the glass, in association with Thun- 
bergia fragrans and other climbers. I once 
had a email warm-house planted back and 
front with Euphorbia joequiniaeflora. The 
two sets of plants met in the centre, and we 
could cut and come again all the winter. 
Experiments of this nature always appealed 
to me. Allamandas used to be a 6trong 
feature at the exhibitions, but these large 
plants do not carry the weight they did at 
one time at the shows. Passi flora princeps 
very bright in winter trained under a glass 
roof, where there is room for the clusters 
of flowers to hang down. Poinsettias are be- 
corning very popular now for decoration. 
They will be better in a pit now near the 
glass, to ripen the wood. The warmth of the 
*tove by and bye will give size to the scarlet 
nracts in winter. 


Ferns for winter. -Young plants should b 
potted on now. There will be warmth enoug 
it kept reasonably close without fire, 
always find we can regulate the temperatur 
warm-house plants at this season withou 
u "*at. The thermometer will not fal 
ww 60 degs., and that is high enough fo 
^ things till the end of August. To. 
J nc “ fire heat is not only costly in thes. 
*{* °‘ ‘ a bour strikes, but may do liarn 
**pt under control. Ferns must hav. 
i i!'i 6 t e ’ a H permanent shades are 
bad. I believe in adding a litth 
, be compost for Ferns, as it improve* 
i Ur ‘. ^ 5-inch potful to a bushel o 
i P 061 *111 be ample. If the 6oot is no- 
■ ^alf a P° un d or so of sulphate o 
1 to a bushel of compost, two-thirds 
°f pe t ant * ^ €A ^ inoll l < ^ may do insteac 


iu! b8 tr for ear,y flowering. —Frees i as, 
, hyacinths, and early-flowering Nar- 
Uj h*rJ° U !r ^ P°tted as soon as they come 
larwitT. US€(1 *° 8*' ow Roman Hyacinths 
b Jj ^f ars ago, but they have gone up a 
cmlv ln p , r ‘ ce °* y €ars J and now we 
Dutefp* a evr *° Com€ ln e a r lv, as the 
not irL,A°nI anS i are a & ood doal better and 
bom* a. *be price. Freesias for 

ZiTT 10 * m *y he from year to 

iunshin* mi,8t he well roasted in the 
*ater «r;n a i! er ^ le fl rowt b has ripened. No 
but tW ^ £ !V€n after the bulbs are ripe, 
>o may 7? on a shelf in the green- 
biilba rT- a time before shaking out the 
and otW W CUfi *omary to plunge Hyacinths 
fibre or a ^ ear Jy‘® 0 ' V€r ing bulbs in Cocoa- 
£ure on iv, u vf° p enou gh fo put some pres- 
he bulba } as when making roots the 
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bulbs are lifted up without some covering. 
The sooner the bulbs are potted the earlier 
flowers may be obtained. 

The late vinery.— If fires have to be used 
it is better to have the warmth in spring, to 
give the necessary impetus to early growth. 
Black Hamburghs and Svveetwatere do not 
want fire heat now, and Alicantes, if pushed 
on a bit at the start, will finish well if we 
have an average amount of sunshine during 
the next two months. Last season late 
Grapes finished well without fire heat, and ' 
the weather has been favourable up to the 
present, but we do not know what the future 
may have for us. Muscats, unless the house 
is in a very 6unny position, may want a little 
fire heat to finish them and get the amber 
tint so much appreciated. This amber tint is 
in some measure produced by abundant ex- 
sure to' light, and this means there must 
no shade from sublaterals and the con¬ 
ditions and temperature must be genial. 

Orchard-house. — Fruit culture under 
glass has increased enormously of late years, 
and it is possible that some may have burnt 
their fingers by rash speculation. Certainly 
the profits are not what they were twenty 
years ago. I have no doubt this has been 
brought home to all engaged in the work, 
and this may act as a check upon building, 
for a time at any rate. Fruit-growing under 
glass, to be successful, requires not only 
great skill in cultivation but incessant work, 
and the tendency now’ is to do less work and 
demand more money, and I do not think that 
this spirit is calculated to induce the 
capitalist to spend money under such com 
ditions. This not only refers to commercial 
gardening; it will be felt in every private 
garden. We know, of course, that fruits 
grown under glass, if well managed, are 
of better quality than anything grown in the 
open air, though as 6oon as the crops under 
glass are ripe and gathered the trees arc 
better outside, exposed to the elements. 
Even Plums, Apples, Pears, and Goose¬ 
berries are better from bushes under glass, 
and the time is coming when things will have 
to be done on very large scales to pay a divi¬ 
dend upon capital—at least, that is the view 
I take of it. The labour question in the 
garden is a eerious one, and probably the 
commercial gardener feels it more than the 
man in a private place ; nut it is felt there 
also. A working man came to me the other 
day to ask for a job, ns he had got notice to 
leave because of the Insurance Act, and to 
make matters worse the premiums under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are doubled 
this year. 

Tomatoes under glass.— To make sure of 
a crop of good fruit a glass-house 6eems 
necessary in our climate. I have seen good 
crops outside, but to ripen well they must be 
early. If we get a damp autumn, disease 
comes, and a large portion of the fruit is use¬ 
less, but under glass a crop under careful 
management, especially as regards ventila¬ 
tion and occasional change of soil, is pretty 
certain. There is a large increase in the 
demand, and the price keeps up fairly well, 
better even than that of Grapes or Peaches. 
There is no doubt, I think, that we are quite 
capable of growing all the Tomatoes we 
require without help from the foreigner, and 
as the taste of the average consumer im¬ 
proves, he wants English fruit, and I have 
no doubt it is possible to improve the cul¬ 
ture in these islands so as to command the 
market not only in Tomatoes but in other 
tilings. R- Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 12th.—A top-dressing has been 
applied to all Tomatoes. This consists of 
loam and short manure. We do not use fresh 
manure, as the ammonia from fresh stable 
manure will do harm. Of course, the loam 
checks fermentation and absorbs the 
ammonia. The bottom leaves have been re¬ 
duced and the bottom trasses have been 
gathered, but the crop is a heavy one. We 
grow only medium-sized varieties. Sunrise is 
a favourite. Made a further sowing of Cab- 

le 


bages for spring. Earthed up winter Greens 
and lifted the earliest Potatoes. 

August 13th .—We have made a beginning 
to take cuttings of various Pelargoniums. 
There is still a big demand for these, 
especially Paul Crampel and a good salmon 
named H. Canned, which makes a good bed. 
There is an increased demand for good, hardy 
plants, and we intend working up a stock of 
good alpine plants for rockery planting. In 
our climate we cannot do without bright 
.colours, and this is the season for working up 
stock to meet every demand likely to arise. 

August lJfth. — Sowed several kinds of 
Onions, including Lisbon and Ailsa Craig. 
Spinach also and Turnips are sown rather 
largely now for winter use. Early Potatoes 
are being lifted. We find some advantage 
from making a selection for seed from the 
most prolific roots, and after drying placing 
in cool store. All vacant land is being filled 
with something useful, either for salading or 
otherwise. 

August 15th .—All varieties of Pelargoniums 
and other plants likely to be wanted are being 
propagated from cuttings now. We always 
root Pelargoniums fully exposed in the open 
air, other things in frames kept close except 
for a couple of hours in the morning to let 
out the damp. Shade is given on bright days. 
Zonal Pelargoniums for winter flowering have 
had a shift into 6-inch pots, and are standing 
thinly on a coal-ash bed. All flower-buds 
are picked off. 

August 16th.— We have found the advantage 
of using a manure mulch freely among such 
things as Cauliflowers, Peas, Scarlet Runners, 
Lettuces, etc. The late rains have had a bene¬ 
ficial effect upon everything. We are still 
taking Strawberry runners for forcing and 
planting new beds. Seeds of choice Pansies 
have been gathered and sown. Perennials of 
various kinds are being transplanted into 
nursery rows. 

August 17th— Some bottles of sweetstuff 
have been hung up to attract wasps, and if 
they get troublesome the nests will be hunted 
up and destroyed. Routine work takes up 
much time now. Planted new beds of Straw¬ 
berries. We still grow British Queen for the 
sake of its flavour. More Celery has been 
planted in shallower trenches. Transplanted 
Parsley to the foot of a south wall. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

THE RIGHT TO TAKE GROUND GAME. 
What is of importance to market gardenere 
and other small holders is the fact that under 
the Act of 1906 firearms may not be used for 
killing ground game between the end of the 
first hour after sunset and the beginning of 
the last hour before sunrise. Poison must not 
be used, nor must spring traps be set any¬ 
where except in rabbit-holes. 

Generally speaking, the points to be borne 
in mind in regard to the rights of a tenant to 
shoot ground game are these:—(1) Ground 
game means rabbits and Hares, and it does 
not matter whether the owner of the land 
reserves the game rights to himself or not. It 
is impossible for the tenant to divest himself 
of the right to kill and take any hares or 
rabbits he may find on his holding. (2) It 
does not follow, however, that the tenant has 
an exclusive right. On the contrary, the 
landlord who reserves the game to himself 
when he lets the holding is entitled to come 
on to the land for the purpose of killing and 
taking hares and rabbits himself. (3) The 
occupier may kill ajid take hares and rabbits 
only by himself, or by persons duly authorised 
by him in writing to do so. The only persons 
he may so authorise are (a) members of his 
household resident with him ; (b) persons in 
his ordinary service on the holding; and (c) 
one other person bond fide employed and paid 
by him for the express purpose of taking and 
destroying hares and rabbits. (4) The only 
persons entited to use firearms for killing 
Hares and rabbits are the occupier himself, 
and one other person. (5) Every person 
authorised by the occupier to kill and take 
hares and rabbits must produce written 
authority for so doing if called upon to pro¬ 
duce it by the landlord or by the landlord’s 
eporting 
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course, only where the sporting rights nre 
reserved by the landlord. 

It should be noted that where the occupier’s 
right to take ground game rests merely on his 
claim under the Act, that is to say, where the 
landlord reserves the sporting rights, the 
tenant cannot invite a friend to come and 
shoot hares and rabbits; he cannot even 
authorise his own son to do this unless that 
son is bond fide residing with him and work¬ 
ing on the farm ; and where he employs some¬ 
one specially it is necessary that that 
individual should be employed quite bond fide, 
and not merely in the way of pretence. Every 
person who uses a gun to shoot rabbits or 
hares must have a gun licence unless, of 
course, ho has a licence to kill game, but no 
occupier of land, or any person authorised by 
him under the Act, need take out a game 
licence to enable him to shoot Imres or 
rabbits ; and it will, perhaps, Ik? well for me 
to say in conclusion that rabbits are game, 
and the popular idea that anybody can at any 
time shoot rabbits without taking out a game 
licence is fouuded on a misapprehension. The 
right to shoot rabbits wuh merely a ten 
shilling gun licence arises not from the fact 
that they are not game—because they are 
game—but it arises from the fact that the 
Game Acts require every person to have a 
game licence before going in pursuit of game, 
except where the owner of a warren, or the 
tenant of land, gives lawful permission for 
rabbits to be shot thereon. If, therefore, a 
tenant of a small holding invites a friend to 
come and have a day’s rabbit shooting when 
he is not entitled to give such an invitation 
that friend is a trespasser in pursuit of game, 
and is not only liable to be convicted as such, 
but he is liable to be convicted of the offence 
of going in pursuit of game without having a 
proper game licence, even though he may 
have a gun licence. Barrister. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Gardening illustrated. 
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Questions. — Queries and ansrrers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-strcet, llolborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to an\> designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. — All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are use]ess). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Statice sinuata U. E. TT.).—This Is the name 
of the flower you send. There are several varieties, 
which have varied colours and make pretty border 
flowers. It is an annual, and should be rawed from 
seed in the early spring and planted out when large 

"increasing Anchusa italica (J. Jlachctt )- 
This work may be done at auy time from November 
fn February. Lift the plant, cut away as many roots 
as can be spared, laying all in one direction so as to 
keen the upper ends always uppermost. Cut the 
too s into lengths of I| inches or thereabouts, keep- 
Lm the ends that would naturally be nearest the 
crown of the plants always as the upper end. When 
the whole of the roots are cut into the above-named 
length take some well-drained nets, seed-pans, or 
boxes end having put into whichever of these you 
haJe some very sandy soil, so arrange the pieces 
if root* that the top is just exposed to view. With 
?he roots in portion. All the central portion with 
Bandy sob and water freely to settle the whole. If 
you nave a frame in a greenhouse where a tempera, 
tore 45 degs or 50 < ^ e? - s maiuta,Bed * ihe n otA 


should he placed therein. Very little water will be 
required for the first few weeks, and growth from 
the apex of the root will appear in a month or six 
weeks. With more abundant growth give plenty of 
air and transplant to the border in the spring. 

Rose failing (Corn«;a/f).—The shoot gent appears 
to be suffering from the iu>e of too strong an insecti¬ 
cide. Paraffin not kept properly stirred will cause 
the same. Did you use some strong insecticide with 
I a piece of sponge or finger and thumb to check mil¬ 
dew, which was evidently present? If so, you over¬ 
did it, and let some fall upon the foliage. We can 
suggest no other reason. Please send again, and 
pack moister, if you find more growth affected in 
this way. Lyon has no particular disease that we 
are aware of', nnd we would be interested to have 
further notes and material from you. 

Climbing plant for doorway (Savior, Mon.).— 
There is probably no flowering climber for such pur¬ 
pose as you require to equal Clemat s Jackmani. and 
if two plants were put out, one on either side of 
the doorway, and trained to meet each other at the 
I arch, a good effect might be secured. You would 
[ of necessity have to well prepare the positions by 
inserting good soil nnd seeing that the drainage was 
good, for these Clematises prefer rich, sandy loam 
and well drained. Should the soil be heavy, or of 
a olnvey nature, add road grit, sand, or old mortar | 
rubble to render it moie porous. The ordinary Box 
is much in vogue for edgings, and is easily procured 
and set. Common Thrift might also be used, or a 
bordering of Pinks, both of these being neat and 
easily kept in order. What is most suitable would 
depend not a little on the position and it’s surround¬ 
ings. 

Dry wall (J. E. G.). — We should think that 
Wiehuraiana Roses and Clematises would do as well 
ns anything that you could plant, though in the 
circumstances, owing to the excessive drainage, 
special precautions would be necessary when pre¬ 
paring the positions for the plants. If you plant 
these to trail over and down the face of the wall 
any other plants will not stand much chance of 
success. Moreover, the wall being dry nnd perpen¬ 
dicular, would also militate against success. The 
best plants for sunny walls are Aubrietias, Thrift. 
Arabis, Antirrhinums, Zauschneria, Wallflower, and 
Corydalis lutea, perhaps the best of them all. To 
give these an opportunity of succeeding, some soil 
would have to Ik? inserted in the joints and the 
plants attended to in the matter of watering till 
they had become fairly established. Seeds of most 
of them could he mixed with the soil and intro¬ 
duced to the walls by these means. We think if you 
arranged a bed of 5 feet across on either 6ide of 
the sundial, at about 5 feet therefrom, that these 
would in the circumstances be ample. If there is 
need for more let it take the form of a 2-fcet wide 
border against the newly-made wall. Such a border 
would be in full view from the verandah. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Buddleia globosa, pruning (W. M. Crowfoot). 

— Pruning may bo done immediately the flowering is 
over, so that the plant may recover before the i 
winter. The less pruning, however, It gets the 
better. To allow the young growths room you may 
cut out a few of Lite old and exhausted shoots. In 
the case of the Buddleia it is much better to let it 
grow naturally, pruning only being necessary in a 
young state, so as to lay the foundation of a bushy 
plant. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbages failing (R. F. Skelton).- Your Cab¬ 
bages are what is known as blind, due in your case, 
no doubt, in tlie first instance, to too thick sowing, 
as we notice that the plant you send is very leggy 
and drawn. They have evidently received a very 
severe check nnd will, wc fear, never do any good in 
such soil as you mention. Cabbages must Jiuve a 
rich root-run. You say nothing as to whether the 
ground was manured or not. If manure was not 
added liberally to such a hungry soil ns you men¬ 
tion, then it stands to reason that failure must 
follow. 


of the many- new forms of Xephrolepis enltaU 
Kindly send better specimen.— a. m c-(i> p^' 
ably a Cilia Plea* «nd In »*w, lil t 
wiM do our best to name for yon. (£) 8 p!rjfl 

arifffolia.- G. L. 0.-Achillea ptarnm flnlrm 

poor; (2) Lychnis fulgens, very poor; <l> Aposteninu 
Hos Jovis; (4) Betomca grandiflora.— z. Hinliy- 
Cnprcssus Lawsoniana erecta; (2) Euonymiii 
japonicus aureo maculate. (3) Euonymns latUohus 
(4) Veronica spicata; (5 and 5b) we do not unde 

take to name Roses.- J. P„ B'ftead.-(l) 0xil» 

enneaphylla rosea; (2) specimen insufficient. 

Names of fruits.'- .Vara.-Judging from the tm 
developed specimens you send us your Apple 

to be Lord Suffleld.-F. //. Grey. -Cannot nine 

from unripe specimens such as you send. Kindir 
read our rules as to the naming of fruit. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

IVo offer each month , until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for Indoor 
decoration . 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and the subject on 
the hack In pencil. They should 
be sliver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannotbe 
reproduced with any advantage, 
Post-card photographs are also 
useless . 

The photographs should be 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
August 31st . 
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Have you ever considered that 
you have to 

BUY YOUR BULBS ON H 


^ Hi 


SHORT REPLIES. 

King'* Fort.-(l) See reply to “ Kerry ” in our 
issue of June 8th, page 370. re Lilies diseased. (2) As 
regards the Asters see reply to two correspondents 

in our is*ue of July 20th, page 474.- C. li. hall.— 

Your Pear-tree leaves have been attacked by the 
Pear-leaf blister-mite. See reply to A. Clark in our 

issue of June 1st, page 352.- M. Crowfoot.— 

Your query rc Caladiums was answered in our issue 

of May 4th of this year, p. 286.- Constant Reader. 

—Leave the trees as they are. Of course, if too thick 
it may be necessary to thin them out nnd replant 1 

elsewhere.- Suffolk .—The treatment very probably 

is the cause of failure, but without seeing the trees 
and their present condition It is very difficult to 
say. Your best plan would be to ask a practical 
gardener in the district to look at them and advise 

you what to do with them.- J. A. Norman .—Kindly 

send better specimens of the injured shoots and 

R ack into a small box, and we will do our best to 

elp you.- II. A. B .—Looks as if some caterpillar 

had been eating the leaves. Try what syringing 
with some insecticide, such as Quassia extract, will 
do so as to render the leaves distasteful to the pest, 

whatever it may be.- R. H.— Yes; we have tried 

Plantoids and think very highly of them. 

NAMES OF PLANT8 AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— J. E. IF.—Statice sinuata; 
eee note on this page. Kerry.—1, Specimen insuf¬ 
ficient; 2. Ci-micifuga racemosa : 3. Inula Helenium; 
4, Senecio ftp., please send specimen with leaves; 5, 
Buddleia variabilis; 6, The Masterwort (Astrantia 
major). Kindly read our rules as to the number of 

specimens we name in any one week.- Ilex.— 

Buddleia sp., probably B. variabilis, but impossible 
to say with any certainty, the specimen being too 
dried up. (2) Abelia rupestris.- J. E. Tl\—One 


Buj ir g bulbs is a totally different proposition tokyinf i 
hat or a pair of boot*. You can examine the hat or bo©» 
inside and out, inspect tne material and fcrminiseth« work¬ 
manship before you pay for them. In short, you are shir w 
exercise your knowledge and judgment to an unlinmw 
extent without involving any exvense in case you decide 
the price charged is out of proportion to the rolue onrm 
in exchange. 

It is different with bulbs. True, you wui mw 

tain by a superficial examination whether the bulbs are 
sound or not. If you have had some previouseiperieoce 
may be able to decide whether they are thoroughly raswrr 
or ripe. You may even judge the flowering rapacity town* 
extent, but after all is said and done, bulbj-like sarui- 
have to lie taken "on trust.” You cannot look iniiue urn 
aseesB the value by what yon happen to find there. 

These facts are so self-evident that ibw J 

scarcely need to draw attention to them What IS necesto 
is to emphasise the point that when you buy buibsjouhnr 
to rely almost entirely on the honesty of the seller, we nj 
almost entirely, became although you are able to cl»r» 
such comparatively important points as quality, sise, ow 
soundness on receipt- of the bulbs, and although you mu > 
able to return the bulbs and have your cash refunded saouw 
any of these matters not be as they should be, yet wbsoTM 
have once planted the bulbs the ordinary balb metrnw 
declines all further responsibility. 

It is here that Boob’ Guaranteed! p™ 
teed’ and " tested’ ) Bulbs score heavilf. 

Let us explain how scrupulously careful Bo«, 
to keep track and record uf every lot of bulbs bought 
until they are proved to be satisfactory. This record ntew 
over 12 months or more. Commencing in the 
Bees' visit of inspection to the bulb fauns in Holland, 
the best slocks are. marked down, it is continued on am 
of the ripe bulbs in Liverpool. Samples are «lr*vmfrom 
lot and planted in the trial groundt When ll £**i*' 
flower they are again inspected, and the Browers 
know it. All bulbs supplied to clients 
house with a complete guarantee, and thi* 
remains in foroe until the bulbs have flow¬ 
ered. and have given complete satisfaction. 

Under these conditions it is not aurprisiM tolwrn 
Bees sales of bulha last season were more than donou: 
those of the previous year. 

It is inevitable. Bees’ Guarantested 
their own recommendation and advertisement. YOU wait 
reliable bulbs, and are willing to pay * WJgJj 
Bees do not compete in price with the cheap « 
—therefore, it is to your interest to writefor Bees - 

which will be sent gratis and poet free. 

Write Now, this very mmute, LEST YOU FOBGET 
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BEES, Ltd., 

175b, Mill St., LIVERPOOL 

P 9.-The Catalogue is well worth siting for 
produced, profusely illustrated, and will enable yob 
that desiderata of all true amateur gardener*-*-' 
and beautiful garden. It offers a best of «j£ 0 f 
bulha besides the Lett Hyacinths, Tulips, Narciei, c 
etc. WRITE, but do it NOW. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAI O r ii * » A 
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Plums in bail condition 540 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Metroslderos floribunda.—This flowers 
well in several Wigtownshire gardens, 
where it has been established for some 
years. Castle Kennedy is one of these, 
but tlieVe are others where this handsome 
shrub stands the winter well on a wall 
and blooms freely.—S. Arnott. 

Buddleia Veitchl magnified. — I must 
have had the wrong plant for this, and 
hr. Wallis, from his garden at East Grin- 
stead brings me the true one, the raceme 
IS inches long, the colour rich purple—a 
Hujerb plant. If is one of the best intro¬ 
ductions for many years, easy to grow, 
hnrdy in our country, and of fine, distinct 
habit.—W. 

Hydrangea Mariesl.— The varieties of 
Hvdrnngea have been improved of late 
years, and some are very beautiful. Only 
we have not all of us the climate to do 
them well, as in Devon and Cornwall. This 
eonies from the cooler Sussex soil, in a 
good state, too. from Dr. Wallis. It seems 
hardy and free, and of a very attractive 
rosy colour. 

The Madonna Lily.—I have rarely seen 
fljcb a fine display of L. candidum as has 
been the case during the past week or two. 
Hearing on all hands of the failure of 
bulbs from disease, one appreciates success 
in a greater degree, and so far no evidences 
of disease are visible. The clumps, of 
"msiderable age, are planted in a south 
Ixjrder of light, rich, not very deep soil, 
and flower well annually.—K. B. T. 

Lavenders in the Flower Carden.— The 

i-avender spoken of by “W.” is a much 
appreciated plant hero, flowering very 
irepiv annually, and standing perfectly 
would he interesting and useful 
w were some one well acquainted 
wirn the different Lavenders to give us 
v?!? e information concerning these 
uerent forms. For years I have grown 
, at , ls called the “Grappenhall ” 
^vendor, a tall-growing, free-flowering 
f with lighter flowers than the dwarf 
referred to above.—S. Arnott. 

A new Rhododendron (Cloriuda).—It is 
* some years since any member of the I 
iS lC0 ' jnsm,niflonim section of Rhodo- 
namns was given an award of merit, by 
nfl!w 0y ^ Hor tieultural Society till the 
ail of this vei T desirable kind. Like 
tw« e - Var e * ie9 ojfS race, it is very free- 
wb5Ie the blossoms, which nre 
in* bold trusses, nre of a pleas* 

unL, K. de Jt of brlght carmine-rose. It will 
ihi« ^ Iy pr0VG a valuable addition to 
Pluvial 6 race continuous flowering 
Rhododendrons. The parents of this 

ui ff are ♦he soft nnnkeen-yellow r 
flnpnmi an !i rich carmine jasmin!- 

fni n 1 cnnuhiatum. Considering how uso- 
ls action of Rhododendron Is mie 
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might expect them to be more often met 
with than they are, but the non-success 
with them is, I think, principally due to 
the fact that they are often referred to ns 
greenhouse Rhododendrons. Any attempts, 
however, to grow them in the same house 
as the Himalayan kinds will only end in 
failure. In order to grow these javanico- 
jasmiuiflorum hybrids successfully they 
should tfnve a winter temperature of 
30 degs. to 00 dogs., witli a moist 
atmosphere at all seasons..—K. R. W. 

Papaver umbrosum sowing in autumn. 
—Very distinct both in foliage and in 
flower, I*, umbrosum is valuable either in 
beds or in clumps in the borders. A 
vigorous grower, but by no means coarse, 
this Poppy is well suited for autumn sow¬ 
ing, and as a rule it conies through the 
winter well. When grown in fairly rich 
soil the plants are from 2 feet to 0 feet 
high, and flower very freely. The blooms 
are of a vivid red, the colour being en¬ 
hanced by a blue-black dot at the base of 
each petal. Occasionally a double flower 
is noticed, but the single blooms are much 
more attractive.—IC. B. T. 

Gladioli from Langport.— A box of these, 
which are now coming into bloom, and 
which do so much to brighten the garden in 
the waning days of the year, comes to us 
from Messrs. kelway and Son, who have 
so long been known as raisers and growers. 
In the spikes which have come to hand a 
few of the bottom flowers were fully ex¬ 
panded. We placed the spikes of un¬ 
developed flowers in a warm room, and 
now, at the end of a week, each one is 
fully open and quite fresh. Among the 
varieties that have come to hand we may 
mention Baron Schroder (crimson, with a 
purple stripe on the lower petal), Peter 
Drummond (maroon), Christine Margaret 
Kelway (flesh, flaked carmine, yellow 
blotch In throat), and Mrs. .Tames Kelway 
(white, splashed with purple). 

Rose A. H. Cray.— With regard to the 
note by “West Worthing” (p. 493), my 
experience of this Rose is not yet sufficient 
to warrant any very positive remarks. 
The price is, ns yet, rather prohibitive for 
extensive planting, but I hope to grow it 
in greater quantity during the coming 
season. I fear, however, that, like Lady 
Hillingdon, it may prove in this locality 
more suitable for pot culture, for which 
it seems to be specially adapted. I believe, 
as an exhibition bloom, that A. H. Gray 
would beat Harry Kirk, but, in my opinion 
at all events, the latter is hardier, and 
perhaps of a more branching habit. Mabel 
Drew, too, is as yet a trifle expensive, but, 
wdiere cost does not need to be considered, 
its clear, canary-yellow flowers are most 
attractive, and if it should prove suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to withstand the occasional 
rigorous winters of the north country, 
without, question, it will take a high place 
among yellow Roses.—N. R. 


S imssia ami soft soap . 

hododendron, a new . 
Rockgarden andspring 
flowers in Hereford¬ 
shire, small 
Rose A. H. Gray 
Rose Mrs. E. </. Hill . 
Roses at Kow 
Roses, exhibiting ram¬ 
bling . 

Rose-leaves, spots on .. 
Roses, stocks for 
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The Lyon Rose.— This it* brought to me in 
a fine state by Dr. Wallis. I have not been 
so enamoured of it. and have not, perhaps, 
given it a fair trial. It is beautiful in 
colour and groat in size and shape, though 
one loves some of the more pointed and 
open forms best. Let us hope it will 
prove .a good grower, and it should he 
tested on the various stocks now' used.—W. 

The flower garden: A favourable season. 
—One does not realise until he is inti¬ 
mately acquainted witli villages where the 
water supply is on a very primitive and 
limited scale how greatly flow'er lovers nre 
handicapped in a very hot, dry season, and 
how' much flow'ers, and the owners thereof, 
appreciate a showery time. In a village 
not far from where I write there is n<> 
well, the winter being conveyed in pipes 
from a spring on a hill about a mile dis¬ 
tant into two small reservoirs, over w r hich 
pumps are placed. The water for all house¬ 
hold purposes lias to be fetched from one 
of the two pumps, except the little rain¬ 
water that can he caught, and ns the 
majority of the cottages nre thatched, 
with no spouting, very little is obtainable 
from this source. Under such circum¬ 
stances it can easily be imagined how well 
the plants, especially moisture-loving 
things, have flourished tills year compared 
wiili 1911. Those already over and from 
w'hieh old flower stems and foliage have 
been removed, as Fyrethrums, nre making 
capital growth, and nre likely to make n 
good second display. It is under sncli 
conditions that, the forethought of the 
flow'er-lover has to be exercised, alike in 
relying to n great extent on things that 
stand a dry season fairly well, and in 
making such additions to the natural soil 
ns to greatly add to its moisture-retaining 
properties.—E. B. S., Hardwick . 

The Common Honeysuckle (Lonieera 
Pcriclymenum).—During late June and 
early July this was by far the most notice¬ 
able plant in both large and small gardens 
in Aberdeenshire and other parts of 
Northern Scotland. In some cases the 
fronts of cottages were covered with it, 
and in other instances long trellises 
pillars, and garden walls were hidden bv 
its branches. Wherever seen it was ii 
mass of flow’ers, the colour being red and 
yellow', and much brighter than one sees it 
in more southerly regions. There was also 
an absence of green or black fly, which Is 
often such a great disfigurement further 
south. The cool soil and the climatic 
conditions prevailing thereabouts probablv 
contribute largely to its success, for no 
special cultural rules are followed Alt! 
tude does not appear to bear any great 
influence on its success, for it was as eond 

r\ • 1 ’ 2 °S “ ion « at 

Gloire de Dijon Rose also does remark- 
ably well, the flowers being large, of cooil 
substance, and rich In colour, whilst ^ 
growth is very vigorous.: When one sees a 
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best it is easily understood why some of 
the common, old-fashioned plants are pre¬ 
ferred to the rarer blit usually more ex¬ 
pensive, and sometimes less showy exotics. 
—D. 

Roses at Kew.— Within the Inst few’ 
years Kovs have been much more grown 
at Kew than at one time : in fact, for some 
considerable time they form quite a feature 
of the gardens. Of course, the Hybrid 
Teas are well represented, both old and 
new’ kinds being grown. By no means 
novelties, yet still very effective in a mass, 
are the old La France and Souvenir de la 
Malmaison. Of the Hybrid Teas the only 
deep-coloured form noted is Liberty, 
which, attractive though it be, is not, at 
least to my mind, quite the equal of Rich¬ 
mond. Probably some of the newer deep- 
coloured varieties of this section will in 
time have their merits tested at Kew. For 
rich colours a free use is made of some of 
the old Hybrid Perpetuate, such as Dupuy 
Jamain, Mine. Victor Verdler, Glory of 
Cheshunt, and Victor Hugo. Of the true 
Teas there are many beds, and while light 
tints predominate, one variety, Princesse 
de Sagan, Is for richness of colouring un¬ 
surpassed among Roses of any section. 
The dwarf Polyanthus, Jessie and Orleans 
Rose, also well show their value for 
grouping.—X. 

Yucca filamentosa in a Sussex garden. 

—Yuccas are amongst the handsomest of 
ornamental evergreen hardy shrubs for 
general outdoor planting. They are at 
home quite as much in the shrubbery 
border as on the lawn, or on sunny banks 
and rock gardens, and few’ evergreen 
plants create more beautiful effects. They 
do not require special culture, but are not 
fond of wind-swept positions. Yucca fila- 
mentosa is a native of North America, and 
has curious thread like filaments on the 
edges of the leaves. It is a beautiful 
variety, though considerably smaller than 
Yucca* gloriosa, whose spikes often reach a 
height of 10 feet. With me it flowers annu¬ 
ally, and makes a great show planted singly 
or in groups on the lawn.—M. H. Riddell, 
The Jied House, Mother field, Sussex. 

[The photograph sent with the above 
note showed a plant carrying three hand¬ 
some spikes of bloom, hut we regret it Is 
not suitable for reproduction. Post-card 
photographs are of no use for repro¬ 
ducing.] 

Tamarix pentandra. —This Tamarisk of 
many names, for it is also known as 
Tamarix Pa 11asi rosea and Tamarix his- 
pida spstivalis, forms just now one of t lie 
most pleasing and distinct features among 
outdoor shrubs at Kew, where at least two 
or three beds of it in different parts of the 
gardens present a mass of their beautiful 
rich plumes. Though this mode of treat¬ 
ment may lie by some considered formal, 
there is no question that, planted in a bed 
or mass, this Tamarisk makes a goodly 
show, and that, too, in the month of 
August, when comparatively few’ shrubs 
are in flower. A succession is also kept up 
for some time; indeed, early last October I 
saw some good flowering examples. When 
grown in beds, as at Kew, this Tamarisk 
jsqwuned hack annually, but when allowed 
to grow in a natural manner it in time 
forms a very picturesque specimen. There 
is a widespread idea (fostered, no doubt, 
bv the fact that the common Tamarisk so 
often grow’s near tho sea) that proximity to 
ivater is very necessary to the welfare of 
the different’ kinds. This is, however, by 
no means the case.—X. 

Olearia Haastl.— It is amazing how 
rapidly the cultivation of Olearia Haasti 
has spread in many parts of the country. 
Even in parts of Scotland w’here some of 
these Daisy Bushes are looked upon as of 
doubtful hardiness, one finds big bushes of 
O. Haasti in many gardens and shrub¬ 
beries. Tills is not surprising, as it is one 
of the hardiest of the genus and is, more¬ 
over, a free bloomer, almost covering itself 
with its Daisy-like, starry flowers at a 
time when flowering shrubs are less 


plentiful than earlier in the year. The I that the branches twist or break off. Sueli 
ready way in which it strikes from cut- ) branches inserted in pots of sandy soil root 
tings is a most important factor in the j quickly, and may then be planted out. 


rapid increase In the popularity of O 
Haasti. Cuttings, especially those with 
J a heel attached, root freely in sandy soil, 
I either in the open with a hand-light over 
; them, or in jiots under glass. As a July 
and August-flowering shrub O. Haasti is 
rapidly becoming a plant for the many. 
In addition to its uses as n detached shrub 
it makes a neat hedge, standing the knife 
well. Its hardiness is, no doubt, a ques¬ 
tion in the most severe winters, and I 
heard of a North of Scotland nurseryman 
who lost 200 plants in one winter. If cut by 
frost it generally springs from the base, 
but I have only once had it out to the 
ground, that being in an almost Arctic 
winter a number of years ago. when many 
shrubs in Scotland suffered severely.— 

S. A KNOTT. 

- Of the numerous New’ Zealand 

shrubs which have found their way 
into English gardens, this is probably the 


Should weakness be detected in the stems, 
however, it is a good plan to support them 
with stout iron bars or forked branches. 
For small gardens this and other Yucms, 
particularly Y. gloriosa, are much better 
adapted than the various coniferous trees 
which are often planted, for they make 
the necessary screen without out-growing 
their position.—D. 

Sweet Peas with Oouble Standards.- 

It is not difficult to find good reasons for 
the disqualification of the Sweet l’easwith 
double standards, of which “D. B. C." 
writes in Gardening Illustrated of 
August Brd (p. 4%). An exhibitor who 
does not conform to the regulations of any 
show need not complain if his exhibits are 
disqualified. It is, however, a different 
question wdien we come to discuss the pro¬ 
priety of the restrictions against showing 
these forms of the Sweet Pea. Those who 
have had an opportunity of growing the 


most useful for general work. Some kinds ( double standard Sweet Peas and of 


may Ire more showy at certain times of the 
year, but they are less hardy, and may only 
he grown out of doors satisfactorily in the 
more favoured parts of the country, neither 
are they to be depended on to ilower so 
regularly as this one. Shapely, well-fur¬ 
nished plants are usually formed without 
any pruning. It is a useful, all-round 
shrub, whilst it is in the front rank of 
summer - flowering shrubs, its w’hite, 
Daisy-like blossoms being produced during 
the latter part of July and early August. 
O. Haasti also grows well in the vicinity of 
the sea, and excellent bushes of it may be 
noted in the parks and gardens of many 
seaside resorts. It is used largely in the 
esplanade gardens at Southport, than 
w’hieli it won hi hardly be possible to 
imagine anything more exposed to rough 
winds and sand storms, yet it always looks 
remarkably well. So far as soil is con¬ 
cerned, it is very indifferent, thriving 
alike in light and heavy loam and in peat. 
Cuttings of young shoots fl inches to 
4 inches long root readily in a cold frame 
if inserted in August 'and kept close 
throughout the greater part of the winter. 
-D. 


using 

them as cut flow’ers will not be so ready 
to call for their exclusion as those who 
have not tried them, and I imagine that 
many of us w’ill be of opinion that these 
double standard Sweet Peas have “come 
to stay.” Wo may prefer the ordinary 
varieties in some ways, and may consider 
the double standard ones a trifle heavy, 
but, on the other hand, if we find, as I 
have, that the latter last longer when cut 
than the others we must admit that they 
deserve some consideration from the 
framers of schedules. It may be, and pro¬ 
bably should be, that separate classes 
i should be provided for them, but those 
who have to do with the management of 
shows will find -that they cannot afford to 
ignore the double standards, unless they 
wish their shows to fall behind the times. 
■Probably some will consider that we could 
have done quite well without them, just 
as a few of us think that some of the 
modern methods of culture have deprived 
j the Sweet Pea of much of its old grace of 
j habit. Y’et there are, compensations in 
other directions, and w*e shall probably find 
that these double standards will give us 
| features which will appeal to many, and 
ij-j. e«i~smi ! especially to those who look upon the 

.min fie 0 ! P 8 °? 8 8 f ^ llere . some g ower as largelv one for cutting and not 
annuals winch are best appreciated when , f , decoration.-S cottish Member 

grown in masses. The Nemesia is one of I ; vTp w 
these and the Salpiglossis is another. A « V . 

single plant in a border calls for no parti- Cardemng close to the sea,—Those 

cuter admiration, but a group of plants i engaged in the struggle to make a garden 
I in full flower cannot be passed by with- | Quite close to the sea-shore, where no pro 
out compelling one to acknowledge its 
beauty. Perhaps it is this fact of single 
j planting that has caused the Salpiglossis 
to wane somewhat in point of popularity, 
at any rate, one does not see it so often as 

formerly. The colours are, however, verv --—> ..-.------ 

1 beautiful, and I cannot conceive of any- an Y time without rain the failures 100 K 
one neglecting the Salpiglossis. Plants for all the world as though a bonfire had 
are best raised from seed sown in heat in been burning "dose by. Still, attractive 
spring and treated like anv other half- gardens of sorts Can and are being m.m 
hardv annual. It is a mistake to relv on bvei) under these adverse conditions, ana 
outside sowing if one desires a long display ' lt WoUld 1,e interesting to know why, wr 
of blossoms.— Townsman. instance, it is that the salt-ladeni gafejjJJ 

Yucca recurvifolia.— Two large groups of i 
this showy species are flowering finely near 
the main gate at Kew, whilst in other parts 
of the gardens its stately Inflorescences are 
also in evidence. A native of the southern 
United States, it is one of the few hardy 
, plants which are suggestive of tropical | , 

vegetation, hence its usefulness for those climbers are the greatest problem of alt 
gardens where sub-tropical gardening is but if one keeps on making trials and 
| encouraged. As an evergreen it is always i comparing notes with others similarly «• 
useful, for its large heads of long, dark- gaged, the sehntv collection grows n.v 
green, strap-shaped leaves make a wel- I degrees, though wlmt will grow on ore 
come change amongst other shrubs. Few coast will not necessarily thrive on an- 
hardy plants have such conspicuous in- other. The different seas vary^ widely fl¬ 
uorescences as this and other hardy 
Yuccas, for they are frequently 4 feet to ; 
i 5 feet in height, and bear large numbers 
I of cream-coloured flowers. On the upper 
parts of a rock garden Y. recurvifolia is 
very desirable, whilst it may be effectively 
used ns large or small groups in eon- 


tectiug belt of trees is available to ward 
off the fierce gales laden with salt spwy 
'which drives through everything for days 
and nights sometimes without a pause, 
know how difficult it is. Let the soil bo 
ever so good, when the gale lias lasted for 


| this withering effqct on a vigorous shrub 
like the Laurel, while the half hardy 
Tobacco plant behaves as though little or 
nothing had occurred. Apart from the true 
seaside plants, there are few subjects that 
do not more or less suffer. Some sooner or 
later are killed outright, while others, 
happily recover. Isolated trees ana 


orner. xne amereut 
to the amount of salt, and wind fro 
quarter is more "destructive t,inn }n 
another. There is an interest of its own » 
the struggle with nature^over this: 
form- of gardening, and, no doubt, 
of your readers have knowledge 
on this difficult subject which would 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE DOGWOODS 

(COENUS). 

All the Dogwoods kuown in cultivation 
are —with the couple of small, herbaceous 
plants— shrubs or small trees, and all (with 
the exception of C. capitata, which is 
nearly or quite evergreen) are deciduous. 


desirable shrubs, and are capable of being 
turned to excellent account in the park and 
pleasure garden, or along watercourses, 
etc., in wild unkept spots. The shoots of 
C. alba and C. alba sibirica afford jv bit 
of colour which in winter is particularly 
conspicuous; indeed, the younger growths 
of the variety sibirica are a beautiful red, 
deeper coloured and brighter than the 
growths of any shrub which is hardy in 
Britain. 


spring the leaves are bronzy, in summer 
deeply and irregularly margined with 
gold. The habit of the plant is vigorous, 
the variegation constant, and the foliage 
does not scorch in bright sunlight, as is 
the case in not a few plants with golden 
variegated leaves. C. alba sibirica is 
dwarfer in habit than the typical C. alba, 
but has more brightly coloured bark. 
Nothing is definitely known as to the origin 
of this charming shrub. 



Conius florida in the gardens at Glenstal , Newport , Limerick. From a photograph sent by 

Sir C. Barring lot. 


dj_ fieau{ ? is distributed throughor 
As,a * ai *d Temperate America; 
*<*ur in Mexico and the Himalaya 
°ne in Peru. All are readil 
T)rnr W a „// 0 !V see(is ’ and nearly all can b 
freel * v from cuttings. Thos 
stri ^ e easily are increased b 
The herbaceous species (Cornu 
boOnm DSls C. suecica) like a dam] 
an ? their slender undergrount 
free ly in a peaty soil or in i 
at tho F Sroimd. These are easily divide< 
e root. Many of the Cornels are ver: 


Cornus ALBA, the white-fruited Dog¬ 
wood, is a native of Siberia and Northern 
Asia. Growing to a height of from 5 feet . 
to 10 feet, with slender branches clothed 
with bright red bark, this produces a , 
charming effect all through the year, either 
in a mass or as a specimen plant on a lawn 
or in a shrubbery The flowers, white or 
cream-coloured, are produced in crowded , 
cvmes, and are followed by w’bite fruits. I 
The variety Spathi is oue of the finest and 
most satisfactory—in our climate at any 
ra te—of shrubs with coloured leaves. In 


C. alternifolia is found w’ild in rich 
woods and along borders of streams and 
swamps from New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, etc., and south along the AUeg- 
hanies to North Alabama, etc. It forms a 
shrub or tree from 5 feet to 23 feet high 
with deep green bark. The pale yellow 
flow r ers are produced in clusters in great 
profusion, and are followed by deep blue 
or blue-black berries borne on bright red 
stalks. The species cw^es its name to the 
fact that the branchlets and leaves in 
stead of being ophite to Cflfh other, ns in 
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most of the other sixties of the genus, are 
alternate. 

C. AsPERiFoLiA.—A native of the Eastern 
United States from Ontario and Iowa 
southward to Carolina, etc. It is a tall, 
erect - growing, distinct species, with 
reddish brown branehlets. rough, hairy, 
narrow leuves and small flowers, followed 
by showy white berries produced in red- 
stalked clusters. This species grows 
naturally in dry or sandy soils. 

C. Baileyi extends from the region of 
the Great Lakes into Canada, and is dis¬ 
tinguished from C. stolonifera by its erect 
habit, by its not being stoloniferous, by 
tlie duller and browner bark, the pearly 
white fruit, and the silky api»earance of 
the lower leaf surfaces. 

O. canadensis (the dwarf Cornel or 
Bunchberry) is a pretty little herbaceous 
plant with creeping underground rhizomes 
and upright simple steals each from 
4 inches to 8 inches high. The leaves are 
scarcely stalked, and are mostly in an ap¬ 
parent whorl of four or six near the sum¬ 
mit of the stems. The true flowers are 
minute, but the four rather large white or 
cream-coloured bracts are conspicuous. 
The berries are red and show well above 
the short stems; in taste they are sweet 
and palatable. This species grows in 
Japan, Mamlschuria, etc., and across the 
continent of North America. 

C. capitata. —Perhaps this plant is more 
widely known under the name of Ben- 
tliamia fragifera. It is a sub-evergreen 
tree, a native of North India, China, etc. 
Unfortunately, it is not hardy in this 
country, except in Devon, Cornwall, etc., 
where some remarkably tine specimens 
exist. The large bracts, white tinged with 
pink or rose, make this one of the most 
beautiful trees when in flower, and the 
large clear red fleshy fruits, somewhat 
resembling a Strawberry in appearance, 
make it equally attractive when in fruit. 

C. circinata.— This is conspicuous by 
reason of its large round leaves, which are 
each 4 inches or 5 inches long and 3 inches 
or more wide, and its clusters of bright blue 
fruits, each one being about the size of a 
Pen. It is 3 feet or more—rarely exceeding 
10 feet—in height, and has rather ri^icl 
erect stems covered with war led bark, 
which is at first pale green and later be 
comes light brown or purple. The flowers 
are small, yellowish white in colour. A 
native of the Eastern United States. 

C. Florida (the Flowering Dogwood>, a 
tine specimen of which, in bloom in an 
Irish garden, we figure to-day, is very 
showy in flower, scarcely less so in fruit, 
and very beautiful in autumn when I he 
leaves change colour before falling. Un¬ 
fortunately, we do not obtain sufficient 
summer-heat to thoroughly ripen the wood, 
and so the flowering of this sjiecies in 
Britain is a rare occurrence, although it 
was one of the earliest amongst North 
American shrubs to tind its way to British 
gardens. In its northern habitats it forms 
only a low shrub, whilst in the Southern 
States it makes a tree 20 feet or 30 feet 
high. A variety of this known as C. florida 
rubra has in reality delicate pure pink 
bracts and not deep red ones. The leaves 
have a soft velvety apiiearauce and are 
darker green than those of the type. 

C . Kousa, a native of Japan, is quite 1 
hardy, but needs to be thoroughly well es¬ 
tablished and several years old before it 
really shows to advantage. The flowers 
are produced in May and June. Some fine 
floweriug shoots of this were shown by 
Messrs. J. Veitcli and Sons before the 
Roval Horticultural Society in 1892 from 
their nurseries at Coombe Wood. 

C. macrophylla (Syn. C. brachypoda).— j 
This occurs from North India to Japan. 
It' is a handsome shrub or small tree of 
vigorous habit, and when old produces a, 
profusion of large showy clusters of small 
cream-coloured flowers. 

C. mas (the Cornelian Cherry or Jew’s 
Cherry).— Although the individual flowers 
of this species are small they are produced 
so freely by old trees, that, perhaps with 


the exception of the Witch Iluzels and Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, there are no large j 
shrubs flowering in February or March, 
which can vie w’ith it, the clusters of 
bright yellow flowers being very con¬ 
spicuous on the leafless twigs. Old trees 
fruit freely. The tyi>e bears elliptical fruit 
half an inch long or more, bright red and 
individually as handsome as a Cherry or 
small Plum. On the Continent in many 
places selected varieties are grown for the 
sake of the fruit, which is excellent for 
preserving. Amongst the forms are some 
with yellow, bright blood-red, and violet- 
coloured fruits, and another with fruit 
much larger than that of the wild type. 
The Cornelian Cherry is a native of Cen¬ 
tral and Southern Europe, and sometimes 
attains 20 feet in height. There are many 
tine-foliaged varieties ; the best are C. Mas 
variegatn, a pretty shrub with white varie¬ 
gated leaves, and C. Mas elegantissimn, 
with gold and green leaves often suffused 
with red. 

C. Nuttalli is the western representative 


to 3,000 feet. It is a charming little plant, 
flowering in July and August, with con¬ 
spicuous, rather large white bracts, fol¬ 
lowed by red drupes. This species, like C. 
canadensis, grows but a few inches high 
and produces unbranehed stems from 
slender creeping rootstocks. It should be 
grown in light soil or in peat under the 
shade of bushes in the rock-garden. 

Sir’Chas. Barrington, Glenstal,Newport, 
Limerick, to whom we are indebted for ti e 
photograph from which our illustration 
was prepared, sends us the following in¬ 
teresting particulars about the “Flowering 
Dogwood” we figure to-day:— 

"It is a very old plant, probably seventy 
or eighty years, ns it was planted by my 
grandfather, Sir Matthew' Barrington, and 
has been a big thing us long as 1 can re¬ 
member it. and I am over GO! The old 
forester here when I was a hoy told me its 
name was Benthamia squamosa or squar- 
rosa, I never could make out exactly 
which. We did not think much of it as it 
looked so draggled in the winter, being 
of the eastern C. florida, and is even a" apparently semi-evergreen, hut in the 


nip re beautiful tree. In its native habitats 
it sometimes attains a height of 50 feet or 
00 feet. Generally it has six large, broad 
white bracts, each 2 inches or 3 inches 
long, so that the so-called flower measures 
4 inches or 0 inches across. It is one of 
the most beautiful trees in the forests In 
many parts of California and Oregon. 


C. officinalis takes the place in Corea 1 not shaded by distant large trees. When 

. ~ .. ,, 1 .. (1. ........,..1 t.k 100*7 ...i 1.,*,. T 


I and Japan of our Cornelian Cherry, which 
species it nearly resembles in general as¬ 
pect. It may. however, be readily distin¬ 
guished from C. Mas by the tufts of rusty- 
coloured hairs in the axils of the principal 
veins of the leaf. It is quite hardy in 
England. 

C. paniculata 
than those of 
North American 


has flowers whiter 
most of the other 
species. They are 
produced in panieled clusters in great 
abundance, and are followed by showy 
fruits varying from white to 
blue in colour. Sometimes it attains tree¬ 
like dimensions (20 feet). It has smooth 
grey bark, narrow, iminted, pale leaves, 
green on both surfaces, and likes moist 
positions. 

c. pubescens. - This occurs from 
Southern California to Vancouver Island 
and British Columbia. It forms a shrub 
from 4 feet to 12 feet high, and has smooth 
purplish branches, with moi*e or less hairy 


C. skricea has yellow rather than white Chionanthus .virginicus (Fringe-tree),, H 
flowers, which are borne in rather small 
clusters, but these are produced in such 
abundance as to render the plant very 
ornamental when in bloom. The habit, 
too, is excellent; the long graceful 
branches spread over the ground and form 
tine masses of foliage. The bark is dull 
purple in colour and the fruit is a pale 
blue. This species likes wet ground, and 
grows from 3 feet to 10 feet in height. It 
is a native of the Eastern United States. 

C. stolonifera, the red Osier Dogwood, 
is widely distributed throughout the 
Northern United States. It spreads and 
multiplies freely by prostrate or sub¬ 


terranean shoots, and grows 0 feet or 

8 feet high. The leaves are light green call torn ica, Uffsalpinia uiinesi, 
above and paler beneath. The fruit varies 1 Hortensia and varieties, Veronica An 
from white to lead colour. In winter the son I and varieties, Fuchsia 
growths, especially those of the previous i and globosa. , , 

season, are of a bright red-purple colour. The list might be considerably extern • 

InTts native habitats it affects wet places. ^ -- n " deaJ 

V. suecica is a native of Northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and North America. 

In Britain it occurs on high moorlands 
from Yorkshire north wards, and ascends 


0 

v0 

#»i 

..-at 


Jubilee year. 1887. it flowered quite nicely 
for the first time, though not nearly 
well as this year. After 1887 I began to 
believe in it and took some care of it. but 
it did not flower again until this year. Our 
soil is brown, sand and gravel on the con¬ 
glomerate with no lime. It is very healthy 
and would perhaps flower regularly were 


it flowered in 1887 my aunt, the late Lady 
Barrington, suggested my writing and tell¬ 
ing you about Jt, but it was in my father’s 
time and the matter passed out of my 
mind. The plant is growing in a fairly 
dry soil, and is well sheltered from all 
winds. The leaves sometimes turn a 
beautiful colour in early winter.” 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

The complaint is often made about the 
pale j scarcity of late flowering shrubs, as if the 
display need be over when the rush of 
Rhododendrons, Lilacs, Laburnums, etc. 
is passed. It is our own fault if it is so. 
for although the majority of hard wooded 
plants flower in spring and early summer, 
there is plenty of variety to carry on the 
interest and beauty if the right species are 
planted to ensure that result. Shrubbeiios 
are apt to become dismal affairs a tier 


- - -summer. They would cease to be so if 

branehlets and oval or ovate-acute leaves, some of the following si>eeie$ were 
whitish and silky beneath. The w hite more generally cultivated and more care- 
flowers are Iwirne in compact cymes, and 
are followed by white fruit. 

C. sanguinea.— Our native DogwtKul is 
not so ornamental as most of the sq>ecies 
already mentioned, and ifs dark dull red 
bark is not nearly so bright and effective 
as that of C. alba and its varieties. C. 
sanguinea candidissima lias light yellowish 
green bark, and is a curious and interest¬ 
ing form. 


fully tended when they begin to get 
crowded. Spiraea canescens (flagelli- 
formis), Lindlevann, japonica, Douglnsi. 
salicifolia. sorbifolla, etc.; Styrax japoai- 
cum, Buddleia globosa, variabilis with its 
liner varieties ; Philndelphus and Deutzia. 
of both of whieh several hybrid varieties 
flower in July ; Escnllonia Pliillipiann and 
its lovely hybrid Langleyensis; Hypericum 
Hookerinnum, patulum, Muserianuiu, etc.: 


gustrum japonicum and lucidum, Cistus 
ladaniferus, ereticus, albidus, laurifolius, 
venustus, etc.; Clethra alnifolia, Hibiscus 
syriacus (flowers too late unless it gets 
plenty of sun), Hydrangea paniculata. 
arborea, and a mimber of new species an*} 
varieties ; Cotoneaster friglda, Clematis 
in great variety, Veronica Traversi, salici¬ 
folia, parviflora, Lindsayensis, etc., Ole- 
aria Haasti, Pavia macrostachya, ana 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles are an 
quite hardy in every part of our counffi- 
In mild districts near the sea the follow^ 
are invaluable for summer and autV®® 
flowers :—Eucryphia pinnata and conn- 
folia, De.sfontainea spinosa, Carpenter* 
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but people would get an immense dea 
enjoyment which they now miss n 
went no further than the plants w 
have named. Hkbbibt Maxweil. 

Monreitk, Jnly 8th. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 

THE MODERN RACES OF GLADIOLUS. 
The Gladiolus is one of the few races of 
comparatively hardy, bulbous - rooted 
plants—the term “ bulbous ” being used in 
its broadest sense—which have been taken 


UJLKDEA I A 'G ILL l T STRATED. 


k S * as ? Iso C()I(>ur and form, all of 
n h K K- hnve leut themselves freely to 
hybridising, and in this way given to 
gardens generally a race of plants un¬ 
equalled for variety, for diversity of form 

and witbal of easy culture. 
>or is this all, since there are not wanting 
•signs of a greater hardiness, which is in 


1 Smith IU Af^ U8 C *°T S chiefl y t0 us 
South Africa, and also from southern 

i,urope # ^ Persia, and elsewhere, facts 
which, in the main, render necessary the 
f ‘" g a ? d /t° r ing each year of the roots 

of gfvhig Ve the best they are ca P ab {? 
Early-flowering forms.— To some ex- 



Gladiolus pr in ceps. 


H °w widespread peciallst ancl 
DQt merely d are the impi 
Va «etie s whn con cerns the ci 

? ta aspect to D th U p e is l esion - 1 
flo *er, the nw? tae m °dern tv] 
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itself a gain, and, during recent years, of 
that extension of a flowering period which 
in former tithes was not of long duration. 
The only handicap to a popularity as great 
as that of the Daffodil is that the 
Gladiolus lacks the complete hardiness of 
a flower having its representatives in 
climes like our own. On (ho other hand. 


tent the early-flowering race, descendants 
of G. blandus, G. byzantinus, G. cardinalis, 
and G. communis are an exception, and 
these, with rather deep planting and a 
winter covering, will pass the winter fairly 
well in the open on a well-sheltered border. 
Even here in the Thames Valley, with all 
its fog and winter ll:1V0 done 
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fairly well in the past, though not so well 
as to cause one to recommend their general 
use as border plants in the open. For such 
as these the warmer districts around the 
coast, or such places as Guernsey, are 
much better suited, while for more inland 
gardens pot or frame culture should be? 
resorted to. Occasionally, and with the 
protection of a greenhouse wall, these 
early sorts do well, and better if early 
summer lifted, and dried for a time by way 
of retarding their growth till the severe 
winter weather has jiassed. In all cases it 
is essential that the conns be planted 
deeply and out of the reach of frost. The 
Gladiolus, which above all others has left 
an indelible impression upon the race for 
all time, is the Belgian-raised 

G. gandavensis, supposed to have 
originated between G. psittaeinus and G. 
eardinalis, though some doubt has always 
existed as to the latter. The former was 
the seed parent. No words are needed as 
to the value of this race, their great 
variety, high decorative qualities, and, 
given certain conditions, comparatively 
easy cultivation. To the late summer 
garden they are indispensable, and delight¬ 
ing in rich, deep, well-drained, loamy soils, 
should be grown by all. Not least among 
the good attributes of this section are the 
ease and certainty with which they may 
be raised from seeds, so good a strain 
resulting therefrom, in so comparatively 
short a time, and such numbers withal that 
it is a marvel that this phase of the sub¬ 
ject has not long since received more 
attention from the amateur. High-class 
named flowers of this section here, ns in 
America and elsewhere, will doubtless 
always have a fascination for the exhibitor, 
though even he will continue to raise seed¬ 
lings for general decorative work because 
of the greater vigour which these possess. 
Then, instead of the few or the dozens, the 
plants may exist by the hundred or 
thousand, and no plant is more worth 
attention in its day and generation. 
Furthermore, by selecting and re-selecting, 
a strain of the highest excellence may be 
evolved in course of time, remembering 
always that the tinest-named varieties of 
the moment are but the seedlings of former 
years marked and reserved. To further 
enhance his chances the amateur might 
well indulge in cross-breeding, and by 
starting with a set of the best pave the way 
\o more complete success. These ganda- 
vensis hybrids held almost complete sway 
in our gardens, if in limited numbers only, 
from the time of their appearing in 1845, 
or thereabouts, till 1880, when the 
G Lemoinbi forms, hybrids between 
gandavensis and- purpureo-auratus, first 
oame into being. It was not unt a few 
vears later that the varieties of this dis¬ 
tinctive race were introduced into general 
cultivation. The coming of these gave the 
start of the blue-flowered set, also some 
very dark varieties, the majority being 
characterised by greater hardiness generally 
rather than by flowers of large size. Their 
distinctive colours were, perhaps, the 
greatest gain, and it is but a question of 
time before we get blue, purple, and violet 
shades in conjunction with the regal splen¬ 
dour of spike of not a few of those we 
know to-dav. One such, indeed, was re¬ 
marked at the Royal Horticultural Hall on 
July 30th. It w r as named Badenia. The 
spike was that of a fine gandavensis in 
statice-blue and deepest mauve. A most 
remarkable flower. It came from Holland. 
Next in importance in the great chain of 
progress came the lovely 
G nancetanus varieties, hybrids between 
varieties of the Lemoinei race and G. 
Saunders!, the latter exerting a sort of 
predominating influence over all, both in 
the character of the flowers and their 
markings. The more pronounced charac¬ 
teristics of this race are the informal 
arrangement of the blooms on the spike, 
their wide spread, and the not unusual 
contrasts of crimson and cream, red 
and yellow, orange and red, vermilion and 
maroon, and others. These very beautiful 
varieties are rather for the fancier than 


the gardener, for, despite their fascinating shows that my remarks applied exclusively 
colours, they have not been received with to the Tufted Pansies. Scotch growers, 
open arms by all. Notwithstanding this, in their endeavour to encourage large 
I would urge their more general accept- flowers for exhibition, have ignored the 


ance by gardeners from the standpoint of habit of tire plants when making their 


intrinsic'beauty which few others i)ossess. awards to new sorts, hence the trouble 
They please tlie artist rather than the Growers nil over the country pur 
florist. They were introduced about 1S90. chased the plants on the strength of the 
A j'ear or two later the honours the flowers hud gained in the 

G. Leichtlini set—afterwards renamed Noitfh, only to be disappointed when they 
Childsl—came into being. These were first subsequently flowered in their own 
raised by Max Leiehtlin between the best gardens. I quite agree with “H. J. S ' 
of the Saunders! hybrids and the finest when lie says : “I do not think there Is a 
gandavensis. The great improvements we better plant to grow’ for the flower garden 
now know’ iu the race are the result of than the Pansy or Viola,” but in his sub- 
AmerJcan enterprise and cross-breeding, sequent remarks it is quite clear that he 
notwithstanding that in the course of a h { is his mind the beauty of the fancy 
few’ years the stock twice changed hands Pansies. It is to the Tufted Pansies that 


sequent remarks it is quite dear that he 
has in his mind the beauty of the fancy 
Pansies. It is to the Tufted Pansies that 


in that country. To-day, however, now’, both I and my correspondent especially 
that the earlier colour restrictions are’ re * er - In sacrificing everything to size of 
broken through, these Childsl forms are flower, Scotch raisers are missing the 
full of promise, and bid fair to become as mark > and will never do much to 
popular as the gandavensis set to which Popularise the Tufted Pansies for garden 
they are distantly related. Generally, the embellishment. During the last twenty 
varieties are characterised by great vigour, J ears Scotch raisers and growers have 
by freely-branching spikes, which impel frequently exhibited Tansies (tufted and 
admiration from the decorative standpoint otherw ise) at many of our leading shows, 
alone, by flowers of the largest size, if a «nd I have always pointed, out howtaj$fca<p 
little thin, and by colour shadings and in *\ these big flowers were to the inev 
combinations that are very beautiful and Po rien ced grower, who, in acquiring 
not a little remarkable. Already some of b|nnts of those that took his fancy, wa> 
these Childsl forms—as c.g., America, a disappointed, first, because of their tw 
flesh-pink variety—have attained to world- satisfactory blooming in the south, nn<l 
wide repute, and are largely cultivated, as fe con( Ry, because of their poor comtitu 
they justly merit. A hybrid kind. G. prin- t,on and <*>a rise-growing habit There ary 
ceps, the result of crossing Childsl and exceptions to this rule I am quite awatv, 
cruentus, which came to us about nine, . taeso exceptions are very few. Even 

years ago, is a great acquisition, and _correspondent does not classify them 


otherwise) at many of our leading shows, 
and I have always i*>inted. out how mislead 
ing these big flowers were to the ine\ 


tion and conrse-growlug habit. There an* 
exceptions to this rule I am quite awatv, 


doubtless much of its influence will be seen a * as ^rse-growiug; he uses the term 
in future generations of the flower. Its them.” “ H. J. 8.” puts the 

great size and brilliant scarlet and white " hole matter in a nutshell in his closing 
colouring render it unique wdierever seen, j remar . ’ " hen lie says, “ The two class*> 
while to the hybridist it should go a loug ai *e quite distinct.” Because of this fact, 
w ay to prove that finality iu the flower is and as exhibition Violas are grown by rela- 
as far away as ever. Finally, in the ' ive ly few T , why persist in givingencourage 
overwhelming varioty and beauty this Dlent *° flow ers the habit of growth of the 
race contains, come the recent plants of which leaves so much to be 

G. primulinu8 hybrids, which for grace desired? I am growing a large number of 
and charm are without an equal. The exhibition varieties obtained from several 
original species (the Maid of the Mist) sources » nu d for some time past the 


sources, and for some time past the 


was introduced eight or ten years ago from £ row th has been unduly coarse, and the 


the Zambesi Falls, South Africa, and has A° wer s of many are poor unless the mini 
hooded flowrers of a ideasing yellow’, hor of growths is reduced and high culture 
Already two hybrid strains of it linve ; is accor( lod the plants. Many of the flowers 
arisen in this country, which to some ox- rtre also ,nu ch inclined to sport. I visit 
tent retain the chief characteristics of the nurseries and gardens also where all types 
original. Combining the original primu- of these flowers are grown in liumeBtf 
linus with gandavensis.and others, charm- Quantities, and the verdict in most of them 
ing rose-pink and other shades are appenr- is fl g ainst the coarse growing kinds. 0n.> 
ing which enhance their value. These are has onl > r t0 make a comparison between i 
exceedingly daintv and elegant-looking, number of beds of exhibition varieties, and 
and if the hybridist, in headlong liaste ordinary so-called Violas (which I prefer 
after size, does not inflict that supposed to call by the name of Tufted Tansies, be 
quallt.v upon thdm they might remain a I cause of their free-flowering and dwarf,nr 
graceful and interesting race to the end of . tufted, growth), and the Violettas, to 
time. ! appreciate the worth of the two kinds last 

In dealing with the modern races of the mentioned. Just now plants of the exhibi- 


Gladiolus, good garden varieties—the in¬ 
dispensable Breuchleyensis, for example— 
are of necessity omitted. E. H. Jenkins. 

COARSE-GROWING PANSIES. 

I read w’ith great, interest in the issue for 


tion varieties are showing signs of 
deterioration, whereas the two others an* 
represented by a mass of blossoms, ami 
promise well for some time to come- 

High gate, N. _RB. 

Saving seed ot 8weet Peas.-There are 


July 27th (p. 484), Mr. Crane’s remarks still a good many small growers of Sweet 

w’ith reference to the above plants. I Peas w ho are tempted to save their wn 
cannot agree w’ith his correspondent seeds. The difference, however, be twee* 
where he says, “ I cannot stand the coarse the seedsman and the home grower »sjn 
foliage of many of our Violas and that of whilst on the one hand the former grows * 
the Scotch ones.” I have lately seen several produce seed for sale, the other culm * ■■; 
hundreds of these plants and fail to see the plants for the production 
where the “coarse growdli ” comes in. I and naturally w ishes to have as ma 
do not think there is a better plant for the possible. It is not likely, thereitore, * 
flower garden than the Viola, and the large the small grower will think aoo[ 
flowers and foliage make it one of the most j seed until the season has won j' '. IS 
beautiful plants in cultivation. If the and he has derived profit from - 
public would only spend a few extra in the shape of blooms. Tins is ^ 
pence and buy seed of a really good strain J the seedsman does, as thesi t 

instead of the cheap German seed and grow tract from a letter fro™ oa *_ is », t 0 & 
the plants with a little care, I think there traders will prove:— ir > w or e the 
would be no fear of coarseness. If growers tlie blossoms you must. cc their 

would purchase varieties suitable for the | end of July, ns then'tn . * 
flower garden, and offered as such, the best.” The best seedist ". jnts 
fault attributed by Mr. Crane’s eorres- the finest flowers, bwore e » t 

pendent would not be in evidence. Ex- any signs of de * eria . vf A ^ed in 
hibition Violas, however, are not suitable have seen from ^Lparison with 

for the flower garden. The two classes are instances were voor Wge( j fromdhe 

d ! stln ? t '_w*** 


those grow 
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5 IS® circumstances it Is more profitable for aqd that a good many plants lost their lower 
the borne growet to produce the flowers as leaves and looked unhappy This year I 
ZL'm possible, and rely on his stock find that the Spiraeas have looked quite 

fiirougb tlit seedsman whose seed is purer | comfortable, and have bloomed well 
ZrZ** HAS. _ Hybrid Astilbes.-I wonder why people 

.11 (SYN. SPA I? AXIS) , a betwe ? U the S l )ira>as aa <* 

-.Oj* PFLCHERRIM \ i ' -^° uiost of us these plants 

‘**4 ? teautiful plant, and I am very | thmk 1? o^Iy muddles Wtr “todletln® 

b fond of it, though it does not love my soil guish them Amateur gardeners cannot 
•J*>r f»« “• Sc T ase Dickens’, understand the Xutl diSgnTsWng 


^cfbijS 7 'his is a beautiful plant, and I am very 

fu It /tarn 1 tsin/1 /i# it- fhninrh it- rlnne Imro mir nnit 


*Wir« it does mat of M. Sense Dickens', understand the minute di”i4uisWn. 

, )a tte west of Ireland, or free soils el.se- points of the boUnlsU My pufpoS how 

; Ukrf.where. It is a pretty variation from the ever, is not to grumble at the fin China 

plante too rommonm gardens. It ways of botanists, but to recommend a 

d fehardv. I leave it out all the wiuter with really nic-e liorder plant Astilbe lynch 

'* -little or no protection. The carpet below Is Blossom, which has evidently enjoyed the 
®l!»kri|*eSwan River Daisy, which is very pretty Wet season. it is now over, hut for a 
®||b fear. - \V. long time it was lovelv, with its plumes I 

ttj KS&fcJL - 

fiifca? nifci _ 


Aster sub-c<eruleus major.— I am a’little 
doubtful about Stnrworts early in the 
season, as we seem to have a surfeit of 
varieties in autumu. This is said to 
bloom in June, to have flowers nearly 3 
i inches across, and to grow about 15 inches 
high. Will some reader tell me anything 
about its value in the garden or for 
cutting? 

Pentstemon barbatus. —This is one of my 
favourites. I like its erect and rather 
graceful habit, and its spikes of nicely- 
shaped and nicely - coloured coral - red 
flowers. I have been told that it is not 
always hardy, but I think this is true in 
some gardens only. I raised some plants 
from seed, and found this quite an easy 
menus of getting stock. Is its death not 
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Dierama (syn . Sparaxis ) pulcherrima in flower garden , with carpet of Swan River Daisy 


^ THE hardy flowers. 

t«meweVr« M i? LE8 '' Last ‘ Vear at this 
of min a11 j?nnnbling over the want 
stood tho 1 L I10tl Jl g those plants which 
specially best, thinking them 

are comnilhl? 1 growing - T ^ lis y Gar we 
and noti?i a lS^ ° f the a mount of rain, 
Hoses amf faa lCll fl are tlie bost wet-weather 
I know\vlm i er f ovvers ' A business man 
wid to’ me 1^!?? a ^ Ver of Ilis garden, 
averages 0 hoi!i« ot le , r day » <Tlie Iaw of 
yearn» tm • good over a Period of 
for some of L i soaiewhat difficult thing 
me that l!i t0 "Hderstand, but he told 
find a S f u11 0llr I)lants we would 
flourish innJ 11 nuill ber which would 
in a wet r,v s jason and a proportion 

the C of n,c J- ast - vcar 1 *»*» that 
the Spmras were very poor, 


of deliciously rose-tinted flowers on pretty 
spikes. I have seen a few of these rosy- 
tinted Astilbes or Spirals, but. I like 
I’each Dlossom as well as any* r 
Astilbe Davidi. —What a failure this was 
last year, except in naturally moist 
gardens or in places where wateg^vas freely 
supplied. This year, on the contrary, it is 
excellent, though I have not managed to 
induce it to reach 0 feet high ym. What 
troubles one with this plant in a wet 
season is that its tints are not especially 
attractive after it has had rain, and that 
is certainly a drawbacks. I should think 
the ideal conditions would be a moist 
place, but a line blooming season. I am 
going to move Astilbe Davidi to a place 
where I can flood it with water when it 
is needed. 


sometimes duo to its flowering too freely? 
I think this is likely, as it seems to come 
into bloom in July and to last for a verv 
long time. I like it. much better than 
some of those big, over-grown Pentste- 
mons .we see at flower shows, stuck in 
tubes on boards or put into vases. I sowed 
my seeds in pots and put them into wv 
little cool greenhouse in March, and I have 
had quite nice plants for this year. 

Primula involucrata.—I bought a little 
plant of this Primula, which flowered in 
spring, and which seems to have enjoyed 
the rain so much that it is now in bloom 
a second time. I was advised to plant it 
in a low, moist place I had in my garden 

a, . ld T° H ?| ve 5 * )mo l ,ea t. loam, and sand’ 
1 his I did, and apparently it is quite happy' 
it will fr^^riim^s 
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and will flower as well in the spring 
as do the Primroses which bloom in autumn 
also. I was much indebted to some corres¬ 
pondents of Gardening Illustrated who 
assured me that autumn-flowering did not 
weaken the common Primrose. This J 
found correct, and I hope the same thing 
will apply in the case of Primula involu- 
crata. 

The Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

THE NEWER DAFFODILS. 

Never in the history of the Daffodil was 
there greater need than now for some sort 
of separating line between those varieties 
best suited to garden decoration and those 
which, perhaps, are better adapted for the 
exhibition stand. I use the word “ per¬ 
haps ” advisedly, inasmuch as it does not 
follow that a variety which, so far, only 
figures in the exhibition hall is not suited 
to the garden: far from it. Such things 
are mere questions of time and stock, 
before the best novelties cun take what 
must ever be regarded as their rightful 
place in the decoration of the garden. That 
they are garden grown, meanwhile, does 
not affect the question at all, and when 
they have made a name by api>earing and 
reappearing in the exhibition hall, and 
stock becomes sufficiently large, then may 
we hof>e to see them in (lie place where 
they are most suited to adorn. Hence the 
lines of separation must, as always, be 
governed by novelty, price, and stock, and 
I have not the least doubt that some of the 
twenty or thirty guinea bulbs of the pre¬ 
sent day will, a few years hence, be seen 
in bold border groups, and that in twenty 
years these same varieties will be filling 
the places of some of the older varieties we 
know and prize so much to-day. This will 
be merely history repeating itself, and the 
process is going on continuously. Those 
who remember the time when such as 
Frank Miles, Figaro, Cynosure, Stella, and 
Barri eonspicuus were considered the gems 
of the garden, existing merely in dozens, 
will experience no regret to-day by the 
knowledge that the majority are displaced 
for garden decoration by other and better 
sorts. Rather will there be rejoicing at 
the fact, more particularly because their 
increase has caused them to overflow from 
the garden into meadow and park, wood¬ 
land and copse, and t here create scenes of 
unrivalled beauty and charm. It might be 
—undoubtedly will be—that in time some 
of the earlier sorts will be entirely 
eliminated, but if the fittest remain our 
gardens will be improved and all will be 
well. 

In a few instances—as, e.fj., Barn con- 
spicuus—the old sorts will remain, for not 
many have, even in the past forty years, 
been raised fit to take the place of this 
precious garden flower — precious even 
though its fiery cup scorches with sun and 
wind^ a failing to be modified by planting 
in cool and deep, moist soils, though most 
of all, perhaps, by giving it shrubbery 
border shelter or woodland shade. Since : 
the appearing of this world-renowned sort, 
however, a great army of new varieties has 
arisen, and not varieties merely, but new 
sections, and, what is equally valuable 
from the garden point of view, the forging 
of new links to constitute a complete chain 
where a broken or disconnected one had 
existed before. And. whether in the 
making of new sections or spanning a gulf 
to connect existing parts of a section, the 
new varieties created have given us finer 
flowers, which, endowed with greater 
vigour, must of necessity constitute a 
vastly superior race to that we once knew. 
One has but to compare the old maximus 
with the newer King Alfred. Wenrdnle 
Perfection or Duke of Bedford with the 
once much esteemed Ilorsfieldi or Empress, 
Horace or Cassandra with ornatus or 
noetarum. Sir Watkin with Helios, and so 
on. Naturally, there are others which, 
figuratively, at least, might be regarded as 
the stepping stones which go between. 
Others there are, like the inimitable Peter 
Barr or Mine, de Graaff—the admitted 
peers of a noble race. 


Not least among the good attributes of 
the newer Daffodils are vigour of constitu¬ 
tion and fine stature, things that promise 
well for future generations of this great 
race. Of course, these good attributes are 
not lacking in some of the older varieties, 
and we recall at once Emperor, Empress, 
and Sir Watkin waist high and more when 
grown in the best of positions. Among the 
giants of the newer race one may mention 
Great Wnrle.v and Lady Margaret Bos- 
cawen, bicolors of the incomparabilis class. 
To these may be added Whitewell, also a 
bicolor, and perhaps one of the most 
vigorous, and William the Lion, of Sir 
Watkin type and colouring, though of 
much improved form and later to flower. 
For this latter reason it will prove of con¬ 
siderable value as much for garden decora¬ 
tion as for exhibition. Helios is, of course, 
the gem of this lot, and was referred to in 
Gardening Illustrated of March 10th last 
as “ a flower of perfect balance and good 
form.” It is a greatly improved and re¬ 
fined Sir Watkin, with almost flame-orange 
crown. It is possibly the finest thing seen 
this season. At the present time its price 
is £15 per bulb, and probably at this price 
there are now none for sale. It is such 
high-class flowers ns these that the 
hybridists clamour for, varieties which bear 
the imprint of progress, and whose very 
refinement on an exhibition stand lends 
great weight. Most of those above men¬ 
tioned are possessed of more than one good 
quality, though there are some, Will 
Scarlet, for example, which, while possess¬ 
ing neither form nor comeliness, was in 
request for a time because of its great 
blazing crown. It is now priced at about 
3 s. per bulb. 

Among Leedsi forms one cannot refrain 
from mentioning White Queen—Engle- 
lieart’s first great move in the direction of 
high-class flowers. It is a chaste and 
beautiful flower, and oue that has made its 
mark in the Daffodil of our own time. 
White Countess, in the same set, is also 
fine for garden or pot work. These Leedsi 
forms are most valuable for a cold, well- 
aired greenhouse, and so is Maggie May, 
whose frilled petticoat of pale citron is 
very fascinating. Lord Kitchener and 
Empire are other fine things in this class, 
the former standing at about £5 per bulb, 
the latter at about fifteen guineas. The 
great vigour and refinement of Empire, 
added to remarkable substance, appeal to 
all who have seen it. Robert Berkeley, 
somewhat in the way of White Queen, also 
merits notice, and will cost £4 or £5 per 
bulb, whilst Ariadne, which may be had 
for fourpence per bulb, will please the 
majority of amateurs just as well. It is, 
indeed, of exquisite beauty, and if no 
longer a novelty, is certainly one of the 
moderns. A novelty that pleased me 
immensely in spring, when it secured an 
award of merit, is known as Silver 
Spangle, so neat and shapely was the 
flower. Its flat-pleated crown, too, gave it 
a charm of its own, and the flower looks at 
one. 

The white Ajax class, to which Peter 
Barr belongs, contains some of the finest 
of all, and White Knight, Loveliness, 
Lady of the Snows, Warlev Magna. Mrs. 
Robert Sydenham, and Child of the Mist 
occur at once to the mind. The first- 
named may now be had for as many 
shillings ns jt cost pounds a few years ago, 
which is a great tribute to its vigorous 
growth and productiveness. Bulbs may 
now cost 45s. or 50s. each. Peter Barr was 
first priced at £50 per bulb. In like manner 
that renowned bicolor, Weardale Perfec¬ 
tion, is purchasable at about a couple of 
shillings, after starting at £5 and reaching 
£15 per bulb ere the turning point was 
reached. It is a bold and handsome flower, 
and, like Mme. De Grnaff, one for every¬ 
body. 

The yellow' trumpet class, too, is an im¬ 
portant. section, including such as Monarch, 
Cleopatra, Lord Roberts, King Alfred, and 
many besides. The whole of these have I 
figured at high prices in their time, but 


may now be had at quite reasonable rates 
Maximus is still the most artistic and 
richest in colour of the self-yellow class 
and appears unwilling to yield the palm to 
any other. Then there are the N. poettcus 
forms, a long line distinguished by great 
purity, and in not a few instances perfect 
form, apartr-from the fragrance which is 
their birthright. The Barri group is rich 
in red cups ; the Englehearti set is notable 
for the flat-pleated crowns and distinctive 
beauty, but of which space forbids any 
further mention now. E. H. .Teskins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Carnations.—I should be glad to 
know what is the "matter with enclosed Car¬ 
nations (Kelburn Rose). I have had a large 
border full of them for the last five years, and 
they have always flourished. We have had a 
good season, dry in April, but since then 
seasonable weather.—KELBURN. 

[We cun only say of the Carnation-in 
the absence of fuller particulars—thar 
blindness has resulted from some cause or 
other, such os a severe check. You say 
you have had a border of them for the last 
five years, and that “ they have always 
flourished.” We take it the plants, mean 
while, have been duly layered and culti 
vated. If not, the cause of the failure is 
not far to seek. In such circumstances the 
plants are simply 'being starved out of 
existence. There is no disease present in 
the examples you submit, hence the cause 
of fa ilure must be local. If this reply doe* 
not meet the case please write again and 
give fuller particulars of culture and treat 
ment.] 

Failure of Bweet Pea Helen Lewii-A 
clump of Sweet Pea Helen Lewis was evidently 
healtny when planted out in spring. It ha 5 
apparently, now some disease, as tee flower- 
do not develop and the foliage is unhealthy 
too. All other Sweet Peas are eicelkn; 
Exactly the same happened to one clamp last 
year. Plea-se tell me cause, and if there is any 
way of prevention in future.—M. B. NEWXLN 

[One thing Is certain about the Swecf 
Peas, and that is that the trouble arises 
from the root. There is nothing, however, 
in the specimens sent to indicate what the 
cause of the death of the roots may bare 
been. No doubt the plants have received 
a check in some way, such as insufficient 
drainage, manuring too heavily, or placim: 
i manure in layers, or something of th.it : 
| kind. Attention should he paid to , 

1 thorough digging, efficient drainage 
thorough mixing of manure with soil, and 
so on. Correspondents would greatly bell' 
US to give definite and reliable replies I" 
their queries if they would send us as e® 
plete specimens as possible, packed in a 
tin box to prevent drying up, wrapped in 
paper, not in cotton wool, or even in a green 
leaf such as that of a Cabbage. When 
several queries are sent each oue snouw 
be signed.] 

Indian Mallows (Sidalcea).-Usefuj 
beautiful border flowers are the Sidaiceas, 
or Indian Mallows, a few of which an 
fairly familiar to visitors to flower shows, 
although they do not often find a Jf aee nnl 
the ordinary garden of to-day. ihtf * 
easily grown in any good border, * 
ably, although not essentially, m 
and, with a little precaution in the way t 
timely staking, will produce fl good effw 
in the later summer and early autu 
months. They are nie£ for cutting- 
of the prettiest is Siffalcea Candida, t* 
white Indian Mallow. Th.s grow 

2 feet or 3 feet high. It canbermseo 
freely from seeds or increased by d * 
Another good Indian Mallow is S . ^ 
malvieflora, which is rather tall • 
bears good spikes of nice rose a 
very handsome form, probably • „ 
variety of S. malvreflora, Js kno <• ^ 
Listeri. This has larger blooms than 1 f 




iwu." *—, . 

ordinary walvmflora, of a soft ? a n Ljr 
pink with a tinge of ,ll f c form 
fringed. Rosy Gem is another ^ 

with bright, rosv-pink in keep- ^ 

hardy, hut some have n difficulty ^ 
ing it through the winter. • TJje ^ st ^ 

(rosy-pink) ls ln0 , r ® fe " d ,f r , ft nndwlft jVA 
of the lot are Candida and I.lstMt fflS v 
these the owner of the small S"®" 
well be content—S. Arkott. ; ^ 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE TWO BEST WHITE CARNATIONS. 
These. Jong proved good for the open air, 
we this week show as to their use for the I 
hou.se. Trojan was raised by Mr. Martiu j 
Smith, George Mnquay by A. Herrington. | 
both are among the piost easily grown and 
multiplied of hardy border Carnations, 1 


W1JXUJLJM 1J\ Cr JLLUSl'liAl'EU. 

ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

SMALL ROCK GARDEN 7 AND SPRING 
FLOWERS IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Just two years ago a space of about 75 feet 
by So feet was railed off a Damson orchard. 

It was open to the S.. and on the N. and W. 
had good Hawthorn hedges planted on 




i was destined for the rock garden proper. 

I A part was thrown up into an irregular 
I mound, all the bad soil carted away and 
I replaced by a mixture *f good loam, leaf- 
soil, road scrapings, sand, and gravel, the 
l whole being well drained. All the stones 
were firmly rammed to prevent air spaces 
aud holes at the back—the source of death 
! to many rock plants—and arranged to 
allow plenty of root run and moisture, 



Carnation George Maquay in bronze vase. 


most useful for cutting as w< 
ior outdoor effect. 

Heliotri 


"Cld irv P m 8 + t ,0r cuUing.-E. B. S., Hardwick, 
hot wa/e/^ Heliotrope flowers into very 

an«Db«\ri n™,V h T? re » i, ' kcd - and hc " U1 

y will last fresh for some time.—J. C. K. 


Gp oundP^v lsh *’ lower Garden and Home 

lion* 0 , .Jy*® Edition, 11th, rfvised, iciih des' rip- 

allure mui „ P ian ts, trees, and shrubs, their 

median is! a , r . ran 9i'>ncnt, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
Slower po ^ /ree > 15 *' ClL “The English 

t toL Via y a ^° be had Jineln bound in 

f r °m the t! '*' UtL ^ ali booksellers or 

street London ^ ARD * JiIi ' 0 Illustrated, 17, Furnival- 
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banks. A fine Yew hedge sheltered it from 
llie east and formed a good background for 
the mass of Daffodils and flowering shrubs 
which were planted in front of it. The two 
long borders beneath the Hawthorn hedges 
were filled with various spring flowering 
plants, and Narcissi such as Virgil, 
Lucifer, Barri conspicuus, Weardale Per¬ 
fection, Horace, Mme. de Graaf, Epic, Sea¬ 
gull, Gloria Mundi, White Lady, etc., 
while behiud them a high trellis was 
erected which, covered with Dorothy Per¬ 
kins Rambler, forms a sheet of bloom in 
summer. The ceutre portion of the ground 


another very important iM>inf. In little 
bays, peat beds were formed for Primulas, 
etc. Though only commenced two years 
ago, this rock garden is now a bla/.e of 
colour and full of plants growing freely 
and well established, the chief being 
Campanula garganica, Veronica Lyalii 
and V. decumbens, Gvpsophila repens 
monstrosa, Krinus alpinus, Androsaee sur- 
mentosa and A. lanuginosa, Arenaria 
balearica and montana, many Anemones 
Hutcliinsia alpinn, Gentiaua acaulis* 
i Aubrietias, and Rock Roses in variety 
1 Various Snxifrng^. incl^^n^yramidalis; 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


I These hot colours arc becoming very 
1 popular and common in modern flowers. 

They have been most ingeniously bred into 
quite a number of races—Sweet Peas, Snap¬ 
dragons. Sweet Williams. Clark ins, ana August work amongst Chrysanthemums 
Roses, etc.—but though they are popular |n pots.— 1 The present month is un to- 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 


Camposi, Ilosti, Wilkomiana, oppositi- 
folia, milscoides, Rhei superba, Clibruni, 
saueta, gramilata, many Sedums, and 
Sempervivums; Primulas such as rosea, 
marginata, farino^a, involuerata, Unique, 

sikkimensis, pulverulenta, eoctusoides. *»v,<-vo, — —.--- . - ... r - - 

Manv Dianthus are also included, and through warmth and novelty they areuiirn j>ortant one to the Chrysanthemum grower 
small bulbous subjects. A few of the more ditlieult to use in the garden witu , for exhibition, and it is also necessary lor 
dwarf Pines, such as Pinus sylvestris any degree of safety than are the cooler, those who grow simply for home deora- 
pygtmea, were judiciously planted, and so-called magentas^ _ ^ ,_ s tl _ tion to be alive to the* possibilities of their 
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Cistus ladaniferus, Cfenista hispauica, and 
French Lavender make bold masses. 

In a space left by the curves of the paths 
(which, by the way, are later intended to 
he flagged instead of gravelledl. a large bed 
was thickly planted with mixed Tulips and 
double Arabis—a sheet of bloom in April 
and May. 

A deep pathway was cut out on one side 
and paved with old flagstones. This now* 
leads on down more rough steps into the 
remaining itortion of the ground, which is 
destined to he a sunk rockery. The part to 
he made will consist of flagged paths, an 
old stone seat embedded in Ferns, a 
moraine, and all round rocky banks formed 
with specially-chosen large boulders. A 
mysterious-looking cave is already com¬ 
pleted, and a tiny pool and streamlet with 
old stepping stone bridge are in course of 
construction. A sundial dated 1721 pre¬ 
sides over the whole. 

The above account may be useful show¬ 
ing what a blaze of colour and source of 
interest may be produced even with only 
a small and flat piece of ground. 

A. L. B. 


But to return to Epilobium Dodomei. Its jq an ^ s Taking the buds means much 
colour is particularly pleasing on the rock wa ^ c ijfuUieiss, for after selecting the most 
garden just now. There is a 2-foot rounded 1 , rolll j 4S |ng, unless one is prepared to go 
mass of soft, rose-purple blossoms shot uvor the plants every few days, side shoots, 
with dull-red seed vessels and stems and niust be rubbed otT, will grow and 

rich green leaves. The surrounding plants himitn . t i ie development of buds about 
are in perfect harmony, varieties of Cam- luanv are anxious. Weather cent- 

pa mi la carpaticn in violet, lavender, 
of Gypsophila 
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EP1LOBIUM DU 1 1U X /EI 
Any good plant- which gives a show 


of 


colour on the rock garden at this time of 
year is particularly valuable. Epilobium 
Dodomei is such a plant. All through the 
summer it has been a pretty forest of little 
upright herbaceous stems, clothed with 
narrow-pointed, deep-green leaves. About 
three weeks ago the flowers began to 
appear, and now they are at their finest, 
and promise to continue for another three 
weeks or more. My clump has been 
on the rock garden for two years, 
and is now a couple of feet across 
and 9 inches high. The lower half 
of eich stem lias grown bird, brown, 
and woody, whilst the upper half is still 
herbaceous, and of a pretty reddish colour, 
the long seed vessels being of the same 
tinge. Towards the top of the spike aie 
the flowers, each, on measurement, nearly 
an inch across, though to the eye they 
look less. The four petals are a delightful 
rose-purple, very near the colour of Saxi- 
fraga oppositifolia, and starring out be 
tween the petals are four narrow-pointed 
sepals of a deejier shade. 

I hear the words " rose-purple ” echoed 

by the 


and white, a white drift 
repoiiK, a second crop of purple Aubrietia, 
a liaze of rosy Tunica Saxilraga, and a 
colony of Erigeron mucroimtus, giving a 
delicate .tangle of starry Daisy flowers 
whiety open white and fade to dull red. 
Other plants near by are Sedurn reflexum, 
with red and green foliage and golden 
blossoms, a patch of Campanula pusilla 
Miss Willmott, still full of its pale, 
luminous bells <>f soft lavender-blue after 
a month of prodigal beauty. Below' is 
Androsace lanuginosa pouring down over a 
large rock in a cascade of silky leaves and 
cool lilac-pink flowers. As a background 
to all these are some huge bushes of Ceano- 
tlius Gloire de Versailles at the top of a 
rough bank. They are just now in full 
blossom, and very lovely. They have never 
been primed, and have grown into splen¬ 
did masses of lavender. This Cea not litis 
in some localities, 1 believe, requires the 
protection of a wall, but here at Steven- 1 
age it is perfectly happy planted out in 
the oi k* n without protection. 

Epilobium Dodomei is a rapid grower, 
and when established runs freely under¬ 
ground. It may be increased by division. 
Cuttings strike readily, and it may also be 
propagated from seed. I have a nice crop 
of plants coming up from seed which 
I collected at Mt. Cenis last September. 
There I found the plant growing by the 
acre in stony, shingly ground, a wide river¬ 
bed, below the Hospice. It must have been 
a glorious sight w hen in flower, but when 
l saw it it was in seed. It is a plant 
greatly to be recommended for late summer 
flowering on the rock garden. 

Stevenage. Clarence Elliott. 

notes anp it eplies. / 


dilions, too, will mean a deal to the 
grower. If a long dry si>ell ensues, then 
the water-i*ot will be in frequent use, but i 
this duty may be minimised somewhat hr 
placing clods of turf on the pots, or boards ( 
along the front. It is a good plan now to 
examine each plant and see if its require¬ 
ment s are sufficiently uiet in the matter of 
stakes. If not, then further supports 
should be got in without delay, so that the 
foliage will not be injured at a later date. 

As all Chrysanthemum growers know, 
varieties differ much in growth,'sow- 
retaining their foliage well down to the 
top of the pot uutil blooming time, others, 
again, losing some of the lower leaves 
quite early in the season. Those who 
ignore crown-buds, and grow for terminals, 
will be advised to thin some of these 
rather than eu<*ournge too many flowers. 
Stimulants can now be administered twice 
a week or so, but more frequently than 
this is not needful.— Townsman. 

Bud formation.— Bud-taking is perhaps 
the i>oint of all In successful culture that 
requires the most study to render the 
grower proficient in obtaining blooms of 
the highest quality. The importance of a 
proi>er selection of buds cannot he over¬ 
rated. Experienced cultivators of Chrys¬ 
anthemums for large blooms, whether fur 
exhibition or Rome decoration, know quit ‘ 
well it is useless to expect high-class 
blooms if the right bud is not selected. If 
the buds set too early, instead of lerfed 
glol»e-like flowers in the incurved section 
being produced, lingo, coarse-looking ex 
iHiiples, the iK*tals of which reflex instead 
of incurve, will be the result. Not only 
will the time required to cultivate die 
plants bo wasted, hut grave disappoint¬ 
ment is sure to follow. The blooms result¬ 
ing from too early bud selection will po^i 
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Androsace carnea. I would be much obliged --, , * "T V 4-Vv, „ 

if you could advise me as to the treatment of bly be large in diameter, but they wiirkk 

Androsace carnea. I have no stone but the the two essential taints which go to make 
Gotswold limestone. Bath stone, which I be-,.. r>or f 0 ,.t flower-viz depth and solidity 
hove is also limestone, and limestone granite. . c , \ tl . V ^“" winnw 

The cultural directions all say no lime, ho I I his is a point wherein so m.tllj be r iinur 
gave it peat and no stone, but it did not’seem fail. They* are not able to discriminate 

at all happy, HO I tried some bits of Bath , between the right date and the wire- 


stone. but it still does not look healthy. I have ‘e 'La virletv owing to a lack of 

some clappings of bricks (from building), ments of each variety owillg to . 

They are very red and I do not know what experience, those who wish to luu. w 


back at me as “ horrid magenta 
host of gardeners who like to take their _ 

llinks with a dash Of vellow instead of a they are coloured with. Do you think they 

l-.vb of blue I cannot sav that I have ^ JU , d b . e better than the Bath stone? Bax. 

tl.isli or nine, i ’ L v ' * ' Wallace! also looks very sad - G. L. F. S. 

ever seen tlie colour inngeum. I believe it : ilintli stone, like the stone of the Cots- 
to he a chemical dye which was fashionable ! woWs> contains lime, though its percent- 

age is very low in the ease of the mag¬ 
nesian limestone and some other strata 
abounding in the range mentioned. Lime, 


in the millinery of Baris in the year of the 
famous battle of Magenta- One constantly 
hears all sorts of flowers promiscuously 
dubbed magenta — Zinnias, the annual 
Iheris, some Carnations, Saxifraga oppo- 
sitifolia, some Phloxes, and many others. 
Yet I do not believe that real magenta 
occurs in the vegetable dye of any flower. 
I believe it to be an offensive, hard, un¬ 
compromising chemical dye. I can quite 
believe that it was once fashionable, but 1 
•jiminL believe that anv flower was ever 


bulk of their plants in flower dunjyg 
November, with some few towards tto 
end of October, should now pay spwai 
attention to the plants that are forming 
their buds. All that formed their 
before the last week in July should W 
bad them promptly removed. U> u 
second or third week in August other buuj 
will have formed, tlio.se giving the n - 
satisfactory flowers. They W 
measure quite so many inches Indiaincm. 


too, is present in considerable quantity in 
the lias clay of your district, though the 

burnt ballast from this, broken finely and .... 14 _ 

sifted, is very serviceable for mixing with plo*theVwi'fl lmve greater depth of petal, 
the soil. The plant mentioned, however, «r Vea tor solidity be of a decidedly richor 
does not require liuie, and would be best eolour and last fresh much longer. VW 
if potted in sandy loam to which a small i fl te-flowering sorts that require fi 
proportion of leaf-mould liad been added, time to develop their flowers from n 



but do not brand them with an 
untrue name, which is also an epithet. 
Personally, I think that many of the 
blue-pinks and blue-reds and rose-purples 
are very beautiful colours. Of course, 
they must be, used with discretion, and 
kept away from their colour cousins— 
the salmon - pinks and yellow - reds— 
or there are likely to be tribal tights. 


Do not allow the shoots to straggle about, 
but collect them into a tuft and nearly bury 
them when planting. Saxifraga Wallacei 
is not happy in clayey soils such as abound 
in your district, though it grows quite 
freely in light, well-drained, loamy soil. In 
planting follow the advice tendered for the 
Androsace. Try the Saxifrage in n 
moderately cool and shady spot ] 


to form.—1L 
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FRUIT. 


SOME OF THE NEWER STRAW- 
> BERRIES. 

The shortness of the ])ast season’s crops 
mar cause depression in the minds of pro¬ 
spective planters, but if one may judge 
from the vigour of the beds and attendant 
runners there never was a better period in 
which to make fresh plantations, nor a 
brighter, prospect of securing a crop the 
first rear—that is if advantage is taken of 
the present weather to get the plants 
layered and transplanted. Royal Sovereign 
has been so largely grown that in many 
gardens other equally good varieties are 


±o \ ur 11^1^u til luil a,l 

saw a trial last season of Pine Apple, 
Epicure, and Coimoiseur. Naturally, the 
crop was light, and the season by no means 
favourable for a trial, but the vigour and 
evenness of the long rows inspected gave 
a very favourable impression. They no 
doubt will only be grown in private 
gardens, as there is so much prejudice 
among market growers against fresh stocks, 
and so much dependence on Royal 
Sovereign that new sorts stand but a poor 
chance. From a market grower’s point of 
view, however, there are so many points 
that have to be kept in view, and so many i 
would-be market varieties fail in some im¬ 
portant points. For instance, Fiilbasket, 
one of the most remarkable of Straw¬ 
berries from a cropping point of view, 


I am giving it a small trial. The Bedford 
is a much more vigorous sort, the fruit dis¬ 
tinct in shape and sweetness. It also gives 
a useful late succession. I was so favour¬ 
ably impressed last year with this that I 
planted a greater breadth of it than of any 
of the newer varieties. The crop this year 
was almost, a blank, but the vigour of the 
plants at the present time is such that I 
am looking for good results next year. I 
have not yet heard much of the new 
George Munre. I have a distinct prejudice 
against Waterloo by reason of its hideous 
colour and its soft flesh. Nor can I see an 
improved t.yi>e of Vicoiutesse in “ The 
Earl” coining from Waterloo x Royal 
Sovereign. The old Vieomtesse in good 
land was diflu ult of improvement except in 



Carnation Trojan in old Japanese vase. (See page 537.) 


'-niued altogether. I have never been it 
ytiipathy with such rigid restrictions, noi 
■ ° A insider Royal Sovereign as possess 
J? merits justifying such a position 
es-srs. Laxton go steadily on raising a nr 
roving seedlings. Their latest, Kin* 
i -orge v.. seems to be aiming at earliness 
, .^ lie would scarcely anticipate anj 
\or * development in the choice of tlu 
' or !v Royal Sovereign and Louis 
gunner, Louis Gauthier is favoured b> 
r le because of its flavour, but its patrons 
fiiiif Ver ‘^ few ‘ pale colour of tin 

a „J ts £ ives it a low i>osition in populai 
ini’ Datl0n ‘ ^ke Queen, another of Lax 
fewest, comes to us with the ven 
credentials. There are but fev 
cm, 1Ds ,ykere British Queen grows ant 
bs well. It needs heavy, fertile land. 
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signally fails when put oil the market in 
hot weather. The colour is pale, and the 
fruit, by the time it reaches the consumer, 
becomes slimy and ill-looking. For this 
reason it. has long since been cast on one 
side. Givon’s Frolilic, from a flavour and 
colour point of view, is a beautiful Straw¬ 
berry, but it soon gets soft aud over ripe. 
Laxton’s Cropper failed for the same 
reason. Reward I like because it is attrac¬ 
tive in shape aud colour, is distinctly 
superior in flavour, and the constitution is 
very good. I, however, doubt whether it 
takes a very prominent place in field cul¬ 
ture. Bedfordshire Champion in my soil 
is distinctly weak in leaf growth, though, 
like the last named, it is an attractive 
fruit. It has been said to he a good variety 
for late forcing in pots, and to verify this 


size of berry, and even this could not be 
had when burdened with such heavy loads 
as it is capable of yielding. At 30 inches 
apart I have had fruits in such grout 
clusters that it was with difficulty they 
coukl be gathered without damage. 

West Wilts. 


Cooseberry Creen Gascoigne. ~ “ W.’s ” 
note on Gooseberries reminds me of the 
claims of Green Gascoigne as a sweet and 
well-flavoured berry, which seems now, 
like others of the small and medium-sized 
varieties, to suffer from neglect. Like 
Langley Gage, Gascoigne is a hairy 
variety, of a deep shade of green, and very 
early and sweet. I recollect, a few years 
ago, at. a horticultural show, that tli" 

I judge-one of the ( _oUl ( sejh^oj^in a largo 
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entry of Green Gooseberries, placed Green found to preponderate. They are always majority of districts those Mined earlier "T;;V2^ 
Gascoigne first, in preference to such well- present when Peach trees make rank in this note will take some beating, that4s, v\' (i> ' 
known exhibition sorts as Thumper, Keep- growth, and until they are lifted and when one takes into account their m- f. ; * 
sake, and Green Wonderful, much to the shortened, the evil, i.e., the production of slstent cropping qualities with their readj 
surprise both of exhibitors and public, gross wood, will continue. The result of - sale. E.B.& ■ 


His pithy remark when making his award 
summed up the situation: “Guid gear 
gangs in wee bu’k,” that is to say, good 
material can be packed in small compass. 

_K. 

APPLE SCAB. 


CAN you tell me what ails the tree from which 
the enclosed Apples have been pulled (they 
are not windfalls)? Some of the Apples from soaking 
this particular tree have rotted on the 
branches, in many eases without falling.— 

Henry d. G. Foord. 

[The fruits are infested with a fungus 
commonly called scab, the scientific name 
of which is Fusicladium dendritjeum. The 
fungus originates in the first instance on 
ihe leaves—the spores hibernating on the 
tree in crevices and under the rough, scaly 
bark in winter—and from thence it spreads 
to the fruit. In very bad cases the skin 
of the fruit becomes affected to such a 
degree that growth is arrested and be¬ 
comes useless. Oue of the four fruits sent 
is in this condition, and had it remained 
on the tree would have grown no larger. 

Present remedial measures to adopt are to 
spray the tree without further delay with 
Bordeaux mixture; but seeing that the 
fruits will be maturing early, i>erhaps sul¬ 
phide of potassium would be the safer of 
the two to use. This can be used at the 
rate of 11 ozs. to 0 gallons of water. The 
solution is more effective when the w ; ater 
iu which the sulphide is to be dissolved is 
warm, and in which from 1 oz. to ‘2 ozs. of 
soft soap per gallon have been dissolved. 

Two or three applications should arrest 
the spread of the fungus. After the fruit 


the lifting will be that in future wood of 
a much less robust character wdll be pro¬ 
duced. This will be well studded with 
flower buds, and no difficulty need then 
be apprehended about the setting. Lift 
with all due despatch, so that the roots 
are exposed to the air as short a time as 
possible, and when the re-planting of 
each tree is completed give a thorough 
of water. Some fibrous loam 


Hardwick. 


I> 
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PLUMS IS BAD CONDITION. j w 

I have a Plum-tree which last year bores p* 8 
splendid crop. This year there is an eiceUtot 
promise, but Buddenly a large drop ot gum his 
appeared, hanging from each fruit. Will this 
spoil the fruit? Is it a common disease? Whu 
am I to do?— F. W -P 


[We cannot state r>ositively, but should 


placed about the roots when laying them ~ .. . ,, iTI , 

out afresh would be beneficial. When the a T a , i°.( 


lifting is finally completed mulch the sur¬ 
face with some short litter.] 


POPULAR APPLES. 

All who relish a good Apple will agree 
with the comment on Mr. Gladstone 
versus Irish Peach Apples, but it is a ques¬ 
tion if Mr. Gladstone will not remain the 


say your Plums are in the condition named 

K & 

U 

mb 

n&rA 


(Hoploreampa fulvlcornis). These insects 
deposit their eggs in the opening blossoms 
in spring, and the larva*. wheu hatcM 
out, feed on the interior of the fruit us 
the latter develops, and ultimately rauw 
it to drop. The presence of the lam is 
usually denoted by an exudation of s 
gummy substance at the point of the fruit. 
If correct 


h;r 


our surmise you will, on 
more popular on account of its w onderfully opening a few of the fruits, either find the 
free cropping qualities. It is common larvte present, or signs of injury cawidb? i 




knowledge that a rather retentive soil is 
responsible for increased size and a richer 
colour in this Apple, but it is uot so gener¬ 
ally recognised that it is also responsible 
for a slightly prolonged season, the fruit 
retaining the firm texture a trifle longer, 
and not becoming mealy so quickly. Irish 
Peach is not the best of croppers in the 

majority of districts. Iu connection with _ „ ___ 

this free cropping the description on page I destroy the embroyo fruits, yet sufficiently 
| 481 of the trees of Cornish Gilliflower, seen ! , so 1° cause a slight imperfection in the 

l>y “ H. C. P.,” is enough to make one’s seed and its enveloping hard casing. This 
mouth water. I have seen fair, but never ' would lead to gum being exuded iu tlrc 
really good, crops, aud yet it is the one l manner spoken of. In this case you may 
Apple I should choose for my own eating, > Ieave the fruits to see if they will develop 

_. There is an exceptional richness about it (nothing more can be done), but in the 

has been gathered give the tree two or that appeals very strongly to some palates. foruler contingency promptly remove and" 

three thorough sprayings of Bordeaux mix- j it would be interesting to get some notes burn them. In this last-named instance 


them before they escaped to the ground to 
spin cocoons and undergo the next stage 
of their existence. If ito insects or trace 
of them are visible, the only conclusion we 
can arrive at in that case is that the stones 
(seed vessels) are imperfectly formed. 
This may have been caused by injury from 
frost while the trees were in flower, the 
damage done not. being serious enough t« 


ture. This same remedy should also be 
resorted to next spring, and spray the tree 
just before the flowers open, again wdien 
the fruit is set, and on two or three occa¬ 
sions afterwards, if necessary. Next 
winter, as soon as pruning is completed, 
gather up the prunings, etc., and burn 
them, and then thoroughly spray with the 
preparation known as the Woburn wash, 
which possesses both fungicidal as well as 
insect-destroying properties. When finished 


remedial measures are to winter-spray the 
tree, aud in the spring, so soon as the 
fiuits have set. to spray again with 
“Swift’s” arsenate of lead r^iste, nsng 
5 ozs. to 10 gallons of water. Frequent 
stirring of the surface soil to the depth of 
4 inches between now and spring with a 
view to disturbing and bringing the cocoons 
to the surface and within the reach of 
birds would be beneficial. Dressing ftp 
soil with kaiuit, 4-ozs. to the square yard, 
or with a soil fumigant might also be tried 
that the tie* 
_ Guinmosir 

ment alike iu size and firmness of flesh I* such is the case drops of gum would k 
when the t rees are growing in a favourable foimd exudill S from the branches or 

soil. If there is one Apple more universally stems * or b «th. If such is the case Un¬ 
popular than any other it is probably Blen- i ls ' we are afraid > remedy ] 
helm Orange, and growers who can boast 
of a good lot of standard trees that have 
Mr Peach-tree (outdoor) have been planted been well oared for will realise very hand- 
.bout eeven years, but have never yielded some returns when the crop is a good one. 
natiefactory crops, in some seasons no fruit at This, in some districts, may be fairly 
all. Last year ^ he y^ wer ej- oot-£ runed half-way reckoned on every second year, but in 


as to culture from this particular placets 
all our leading growers, alike in fruit 
nurseries and private places, unite in pro¬ 
nouncing this Apple very shy. Worcester 
Pearmain aud King of the Pippins, 
although by no means in the front rank 
from a quality standpoint, remain very’ 
popular, indeed, good Kings of a rich 
golden colour, with the red well pro¬ 
nounced on the sunny side, fetch a good 
price through November and December, 
especially in districts where Cox’s is 


give the soil beneath the tree a good dress .... ... . o _ 

ing of some soil fumigant, and lightly fork scarce. As in the case of Gladstone above lt bas sinee occurred to us tl 
it in. Both this and the washes named noted, King shows a considerable improve- * tself ma F be suffering from “ 


vou can purchase ready for use from any 
dealer in garden sundries. The sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur) you can 
obtain cheaply from your nearest chemist.] 

peach trees too gross. 


FAILURE OF GRAPES. 


sprinp b and a were g protected*°from e< fro8t? and others t he variety, even ns a large tree,’can 
although I went over them with a camel-hair hardly be called a consistent cropper, and 


brush,The fruits failed to set. Some are on 
south walls, some face nearly east. They have 
nlentv of old mortar in the soil and make 
r>lentv of wood; in fact, some are growing too 
Htrong Can I lift them entirely out of the 
eround this winter and replant without fear 
Sf losing them? They have boen in present 
position seven years.-G. O. II. 

[Your suggestion as to the lifting of the 
trees is good and is, in fact, just the thing 


that is necessary to check rank growth and 
induce a fruitful condition. If carefully 


one crop in three or four years can 
scarcely be called remunerative. 

Many new varieties have l>een added to 
the list of kitchen Apples during the last 
few decades, both in early and late sorts, 
and the majority being very good, they 
have superseded older sorts. Two, how*- 
ever, remain fast in favour—Lord SufDeld 


I SHOULD be glad if you could tell me 
my Grapes have not stoned, and likewise 
they arc shanking. It is a Muscat-honse. m 
contains seven Vines. One at the end of w 
house (I think it is a Gros Colman) is all 
right, but the others are very bad. 'TheGrapr? 
set very well, the bunches large and of food 
Bhape, but over halt the berries on each bum 
did not stone, and now they are sbaniin? 
Three or four bunches are all right, but the 
rest are bad. Two or three bunche9 1 haw 
had to cut off. Would over-cropping the Vine?, 
or an impoverished border, have this effect on 
them? Would an absence of lime, or line- 
rubble, account for non-stoning. I know Hn*- 
cats are bad stoners, but I have never seen anj 
so bad as these before. I only took charge in 
March. The leaves are under-sized but of good 


and Wellington — the latter especially Texture. Last season some bone-meal was jerked 

__ _ | always selling well and readilv. Some ‘SI 10 tbe border the autumn. I have given 

done the trees will take no harm whatever H>ree or four years ago, when late Apples dos“ oUtaJifth if Jmou “KtVproii* « 
The lifting should be done towards the were scarce, u grower not far outside the do is. in November, to take off the surface 
ond of October, or a week or ten days in Metropolitan area, who had a grand cron 8oil of the border (it is an inside one<. and 

«• ^ -' - • — - * ponott, a o mixture of loam, mwor.. 

lime-rubble, and burnt 
summer give it a coupi- 


roots are more speedily formed and the Wellington. It may be said in connection 
trees become more quickly re-established w ith some of the above-named varieties, as 
as a result. Carefully search out all the it has been said, for instance, of Gros 
roots and shorten back the strongest of Colman Grape and Pitmaston Duchess 
them after lifting is completed to about a Pear, that it is a pity to plant them when 
third of their length to induce the forma- varieties so much better in qualitv are 
tion of roots of a more fibrous nature. , available. This may be true in private 


___iciuia a 

during the first aud second swelling. In ^ 
early vinery (four Vines) Borne of the buncu. 
on one Vine are shanking, and one VIM “ 
barren. The Grapes on the other two 
are excellent. Now, why should berries on one 
particular Vine shank, while the others we 
unaffected. And why should one Vine w 
barren?—G. DAVIES. 

[Over-cropping does, undoubtedly bring 


Seeing the trees are hut seven years old places, but iu the case of big growers one about shanking in Grapes. So, too, will 
it is Just possible that when you come to can hardly blame them for holding fast to the cutting awav of a great quantity of 
lift them these thong like roots will be the most profitable kinds, and in the growths or laterals at one time, soy iff** 
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,.\ v > they have been allowed to run without 
popping during the stoning period. Again, 
wl, when the roots get out of bounds and 
descend into the cold subsoil the same 
thing occurs. The presence of so many 
Ktoueless berries in the bunches rather 
points to the fact, that the Vines are in a 
debilitated condition, because if the 
fcv-.bunches were fertilised when in flower by 
hand, and the temjiernture at the time 
kept ranging between 75 degs. and 85 degs. 
day ^ ime ’ and tbe flir dry anc * 
-if; " buoyant, there should not have been such 
n number of infertile berries. Defective 
WfrSfaot action is inimical to the setting of 
:«f uc 7-* Muscats, and it seems to us that until you 
ascertain to your satisfaction what has 
! L’ei ... i»rought about the shanking .you cannot 
ufjj remedy this. If the jroots have got out of 
control nothing but lifting and laying the 
roots out anew iu a border consisting either 
^ v Df new corniest or partly so, will effect a 
We j . , Acurc. Iu the other instances named the 
remedy lies in your own hands. If no lift- 
in , c * Ing has to be done you cannot do better 
j / than give the border a top-dressing as you 

r.-f®:;, - • 



can obtain from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton 
Court-road, Chiswick, London, W., post 
free 5s. Od.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Nectarines rotting.—My Nectarine-tree is 
causing me much trouble. For three years in 
succession it has flowered well, and set well, 
but when the fruit comes near to ripening it 
begins to rot. The tree does not bleed or gum. 
It looks healthy, but it cannot ripen its fruit. 
Can you explain the trouble and tell me the 
remedy? I enclose four specimens in various 
stages of decay.—A. F. N. 

[In our experience we have never seen 
anything quite like this before. The stones 
and kernels are i>erfectly sound, vet the 
surrounding part of the fruit or pulp is in 
a perfectly rotten condition, much like that 
of an Apple affected with “brown rot.” 
The fungus which has destroyed the fruits 
cannot now be determined, but we should 
be glad, if it puts in an appearance next 
season, if you would kindly forward a 
| specimen fruit just after the attack is set 
up for examination. You cannot do better 
1 than spray the tree next year at intervals 



Pcciy Cilion dcs Cannes. 


propose. We advise the use of lime-rubbh 
? P ref erenee to that of powdered or quick 
ame, and an approved “ Vine manure,” oi 
vine border compound” would, iu oui 
opinion, answer better than bone-meal ant 
ordinary manure. Once you get the root: 
, 0 ttle ^ new compost a change will sooi 
WHxmie apparent In tile character of tin 
ouage and finally the Vines will take or 
anewed vigour, when shanking should 
me and the setting be more satisfactory. 
irn‘k. U are no doubt aware, there is always 
Rouble experienced in the setting of Mus- 
•w even at the best, and when they do not 
riinJ 1 ?: their own pollen it is a good 

0 feke that from a free-setting sort, 
n»rt * iM« ack Hamburgh or Black Alicante 
Ml fertilise them with it. If the latter 
lK .,. e t 8 ln fl( * Vanc e of the 31uscats the 
imr,!! ?* n 1)0 shaken from the fr^e setters 
in o ' 1 dry 01 Aboard box, when, if placed 
dry cu Phoard, it will remain 
S25 f0r * cveraI weeks. If you do not 
a ‘ / Ppff® 88 it, we advise you to obtain 
Vino? ie new edition of “Vines and 
nw hy the late Mr. A. F. Bar- 

* 1,d study it thoroughly. This you 


after the fruits have stoned with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium, using 1 oz. of the 
latter to 3 gallons of warm water, dis- j 
solving 2 ozs. of soft soap in it before 
adding the sulphide. Discontinue the 
spraying when the fruits show signs of 
colouring.] 


American Gooseberry mildew. - As a con- | 
slant subscriber to your valuable paper I 
should feel much obliged by your letting me 
know what is the matter with Gooseberries 
which have become affected in the same way 
as enclosed samples, and what remedy I could 
use. My garden is an old one. and I never bad 
any fruit affected iu this manner before.— | 
INQUIRER. 

[Your Gooseberries have been attacked 
by the American Gooseberry mildew’, and 
you should at once notify the Department i 
of Agriculture for Ireland.] 

Thrips on Vines.—My Black Hamburgh 
Vines are badly infested with thrips. The 
Grapes arc just about ripe. Can I vaporise 
with XL All without injury to the Grapes?— 
G. O. H. 

[We think you would be wise in deferring 
the fumigation until the Grapes have been 
cut, in case the nicotine fumes should 
prejudiciously affect the flavour of the 
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i Grapes. Had you fumed the house some 
four or five weeks since there would have 
1 been no risk.] 


GARDEN FOOD. 


PEAR CITRON I>ES CARMES. 

This is one of the best early Pears. It is 
small but of a pretty shape, and wants, 
like the Jargonelle, to be gathered just at 
| the right moment. It is in good condition 
' now', and the birds have not been so severe 
on it as on the Jargonelle. 


SPANISH MELONS. 

It is not easy to understand why English 
growers have taken the most mawkish and 
I>oor forms of Melons for their excellent 
culture. Melons are grown over vast 
countries in the world, and in the open air 
are often of fine flavour. I first tasted the 
Spanish Melon in North Africa, from seed 
brought, by some traveller direct, and it 
j was a revelation to me. Oval-shaped 
fruits, they are quite different in flavour 
from ours. The Spanish Melon at its best 
belongs to the same race, and is often quite 
J good in our markets. The yellow' form has 
just come in—the green one is not yet 
ready—and if the flavour is not quite so 
good it is probably because they are the 
first gatherings. Throughout the next two 
months they are often in good condition in 
our markets, and if well chosen are of very 
good quality. The best are of a fair or 
medium size, and rather heavy. The 
French wu.y of beginning the meal w ith a 
slice of Melon is a good one, and these 
t Spanish Melons come in at tlie right time 

_ _ . w. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The white, transparent Codlin.— This 
pale-coloured Apple is one of the best 
; early kinds, full of brisk juice and good to 
eat in July. An Apple should not be 
judged by its colour, and this is the best of 
the Codling, growing well as a bush. I 
saw it in Bunyard’s nursery at Maidstone, 
and I hope to plant a group of it. A really 
good Apple in July is welcome to the cook, 
or those w’ho love to gather a juicy Apple 
from the tree and eat it out of hand.—W. 

The Jargonelle Pear —This is the best 
of early Pears to eat off the tree, and often 
foi got ten now, as we are all so much 
attracted by new things. This happens to 
be very old—hundreds of years iu use both 
in Franco and England. Clean young 
standards have begun to bear freely with 
me. but the blackbirds are busy with the 
fruit, and they will not W’ait for their 
ripening. As this fruit never carries W'ell 
one cannot buy it in the markets. We in 
Britain have to pay for our song birds 
The Italians make a very tasty dish of 
blackbirds set in polenta, and’so lesson 
their numbers. But their spng is better. 

French Beans.— These have to be pre¬ 
pared with the utmost care. Their quality' 
is such that they are almost good in spite 
of faulty preparation. They should be 
takeu quite fresh and not cooked too long 
They are liest when they seem a little firm 
to the teeth without being too hard. They 
must not be cooled when cooked, only muii 
over the fire to evaporate the moisture^ 
Lightly season, add about three ounces of 
fresh butter. scniM them, and serve quickly 
They are often better not cut to pieces but 
served Whole. That implies that the Beans 
must be young and small, and much 
depends on the gardener always sending 
them in that state. 

Nuts.— The growing of Nuts for food Is 
now attracting more attention than used 
to be given it, and the area devoted to com¬ 
mercial Nut-growing is extending its 
northern boundary. Northern Nut-trees, 
whether Chestnut, Hickory, or Filbert, are 
now' mostly wild ; but there are now “ Nut 
orchards” iu many of the northern and 
western States. The National Nut 
Growers* Association held its tenth annual 
Original from 
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; m , n ROSE MRS. R G. HILL. 

:/ir • ' b a Rose possesses an erect blossom with 
a good stiff stem snch a variety satisfies, 
to a large extent, present-day demands, 
gtfll, there is no reason why a Rose having 
drooping blossoms should be ignored. In 
'.'7 ,"*4 H r *. e. G. Hill, raised by Messrs. Soil pert 
and Xotting, as a result of crossing Caro¬ 
line Test out and Liberty, we have an 
ideal Rose for the garden, with the charm 
of colour of Grand Due A. de Luxembourg, 
mpplemented by fine, stiff stems which 
^ :,v -*WV ]av tJie blooms to the best advantage. 
''''W§e colour is a deep coral-red on the out- 
Ir ‘ ; • ^ide of the petals, the inside white. It is 
vlk jgry free flowering, and the blooms are 
»K» fragrant. 


'Ars ; 


STOCKS,FOR ROSES. 


in. These few early made roots also help 
in keeping the cuttings from being lifted by 
frost. Let the wood be about three parts 
ripened. ItAis not likely one will find the 
whole of the rods in this stage, the upper 
portion being too soft; but if we wait 
until all of it is ripe enough we lose the 
first few weeks so* useful for early rooting, 
both from the loss of warmth in the soil 
and the sap, so essential to early callus¬ 
ing. Let the wood be fairly strong but not 
pithy, and see that all of it comes from a 
healthy plant. We do not want the top 
growth of these stocks after they are 
budded, only the roots as a help to the 
future Rose to he budded upon them. Nor 
do we want any future suckers from the 
stock ; in fact, these are the worst features 
of grafted or budded stocks, and bring this 
method of propagation into much dis¬ 
favour. Therefore we do not select side 
shoots of short wood with a small heel or 


A urge number of amateurs like to pro- several dormant buds at its base, the same 
- jugate their own stocks atid bud their I as would he so valuable when growing 
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s. Rose Mrs . E. G. Hill. 


n Roses. The Manetti*, De la Grifferaie, 
fim^D i any strong-growing varieties of 
section may he easily in- 
n-./rn > ^ rom ^ttings. I would like to 
i-i™ " owever » Against, the use of such 
g^wers as Dorothy Perkins. At 
1 fancied these would make excellent 
, ^warf Roses, as the stems were 
\v!« n J ni l ! he bark Iifte(1 so well. That 
sn inr , enou gb ; but such Roses are 
pro* ni er ? te sueker producers that, liow- 
* pruned away all eyes, the 
aff ‘ Persisted in producing strong suckers 
hem* !t e *? anaer Raspberry and Blaek- 
oniovi? i 8 ’ ant *’ course, these suckers 
iw® ? claimed the whole of the roots’ 


the cuttings can be placed, Will be a great 
help towards their rooting. Old potting 
refuse is also a help in this case. 

Let the cuttings be about 3 inches apart 
and slightly pressed into the soil. Turn 
up a little more soil against the row of 
cuttings and tread firmly. Now dig over 
more of the ground until you have enough 
to allow of the line being set again, 
18 inches from where it was before. I do 
not like the rows closer together than 
this because it hampers one in getting 
among the cuttings for hoeing, which is 
frequently needed before they are ready to 
be dug up for planting out to bud upon. 
Formerly most of these cuttings were left 
in the same position as struck and there 
budded. It not only needed much more 
space in the first place, but there were 
very uneven beds, and, worse still, there 
was great difficulty in getting the Rose bud 
well down to the roots, with the inevi- 
| table result of numerous suckers from 
below the bud. By setting the stocks 
closer at first we can not only lift and 
plant better, but it affords a splendid op¬ 
portunity for removing any eyes that may 
have developed while the cutting w 7 as root¬ 
ing. Therefore, in all ways t it is better to 
transplant the stocks the season before 
budding them. Nor do we lose anv time 
because few of the cuttings would be 
strong enough the first summer from in- 
1 sertion. I prefer transplanting cutting 
stocks early in the spring. The distance 
apart depends upon the strength of the 
variety to be worked, but a good average 
distance is 9 inches in the row 7 , the rows 
3 feet from each other. p. pj. 

EXHIBITING RAMBLING ROSES. 
(Reply to F. W. Clarke.) 

The requirements of Class 14, to which vou 
direct, attention, are perfectly clear, and 
are primarily that “six separate sprays, 
any variety or varieties, with own foliage,” 
are desired. “No spray to exceed 15 
inches in length.” No mention is made of 
the vases, and from our point of view 
none is required, hence this would be at 
the option of the exhibitor. That is to 
say, the exhibitor may stage six vases 
having one spray in each, or he may have 
three of two each, or two of three each. 
No exhibitor could show more than six 
sprays altogether, and these must* be 
separate— i.e., not tied in bunches. If 
more than six sprays were staged by anv 
one competitor, or if any competitor tied 
his six sprays into one bunch, he would 
be guilty of a technical breach of the class 
conditions and be liable to be disqualified 
No exhibitor could be disqualified for 
showing more than one §pray in a vase 
provided the sprays were not I led together 
Quite recently, when examining a Rose 
class in a suburban show, where a similar 
number was asked for, we found some of 
the exhibitors had staged not the required 
number, but three or four times the re¬ 
quired number, and having also tied the 
sprays in bunches had put themselves 
entirely out of court. In your case you 
appear to be trying to read into the ward¬ 
ing of the class something which does not 
exist, and was never intended to exist. 

ORCHIDS. 

FAILURE with odontoglossumr. 

AS a beginner in Orchid culture, I shall be 
any i ? f . your correspondents 
can help me by explaining the cause of the 
flower-spikes of Odontoglossum triumphans 
and O. Pescatorei Bhrivelling up and wither¬ 
ing after growing 8 inches or 10 inches long. 

1 do not think the temperature of the house 
ever fell below 45 degs. (except close up against 
the glass, where it once or twice went down to 
42 degs. in the night), and it was not till the 

about 3 Inches inside of the last portion of j SS 



Roses upon their own roots instead of 
helping them by the aid of some suitable 
foster roots. 

Cut up the growths into lengths 
of 9 inches to 12 inches. All of 
the lower eyes should be carefully 
removed now, leaving only two or 
three at. the top, according to how close 
these may be together. A sandy loam is 
best for the cuttings, which should be so 
inserted as to leave only the top eye out 
of the soil. When putting in a number of 
cuttings I dig over Uie ground, and when 
ready for the first row set a line along it 


the soil turned over. 


Cut this down with 
Draw the 


DipoJ; 0 #' I have even grafted upon the . the spade and close to the line. 
ev> « i i’ 0ot minus semblance of an spade towards you, which will remove the 
Ackers * 0Un( ^ them soon producing these soil between you and the spade to the 

com cs from putting 
■nakt ^ t l tings ear| y- They callus and 

tint? much quicker, often get- __,_ 

h lam y established before frost sets;this slight trench, upon which the base of 

Digitized by 


soon producing these soil between . 

sin pH trench left by digging. This will 
leave a firm back against which to set the 
cuttings. Should the ground be stiff or 
close, a little sand placed in the bottom of 


Mrn /ic hum mix 

y{ Google 


house was unusually damp, owing to a sudden 
thaw, and possibly this may have caused the 
mischief; but in general it is kept so moist 
that I do not think there can have been any 
great change. I should like to know whether 
there is any danger of keeping Odontoglos- 
sums. Lycaste Skinneri. Cattleya citrina. etc 
too moist in winter, ir so, I may have erred 
in that way.—G. 

[There must be some tocal conditions 
which have caused the spikes to shrivel up 
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in an early-stage of their growth. The 
temperature of degs. to 4."» (legs, as a 
minimum at mid-winter would be about 
right, and it cannot be supposed that the 
unusual dampness of the weather caused 
by a thaw would do any harm. Dense 
fogs are very injurious, and will not only 
destroy the fully open flowers, but will 
also cause the buds to shrivel up and fall 
otY. Dipping the plants in a mixture of 
strong, soft soapy water will injure and 
sometimes destroy the flowers and buds, 
while the leaves are uninjured. The ques¬ 
tion is asked whether there Is any danger 
of keeping Odontoglossums, Lycaste 
Skinneri, Cattleya citrina, etc., too moist 
in winter. There is great danger of doing 
so, especially with the two last-named 
si>ecies. The atmosphere may bo too moist, 
and the plants themselves may very easily 
Have too much water at the roots. Cool 
Orchids are so easily grown, that, anybody 
almost may manage them with the in¬ 
structions given from time to time, but 
Lycaste Skinneri requires different treat¬ 
ment from that given to such Odonto¬ 
glossums as O. Pescatorei, O. crispum, O. 
Halli, O. triumphans and intermediate 
varieties. There are numerous other 
Odontoglossums that, are strictly cool house i 
species, and all such should never become | 
anything like dust-dry at the roots. They 
may be kept moist all the year round, but 
in winter water must not be applied too 
freely. When growth is completed, water 
must not he given so freely as when the 
plants are in growth ; these are, of course, 
details of the work which a careful culti¬ 
vator will soon master. Lycaste Skinneri 
requires n temperature of something like 
H degs. more during the winter ns a mini¬ 
mum, and when at rest it should be kept ■ 
drier at the roots. Cattleya citrina requires I 
peculiar treatment, and does best on blocks 
with the leaves downwards. Very few 
people have succeeded in mastering its cul¬ 
ture, at least to establish the plants per¬ 
manently.]_ 

VEGETABLES. 


YELLOW FLESHKl) TURNIPS FOR 
KEEPING. 

In the north it would appear quite out of 
place to advise the above for use from, say, 1 
October till April, as in the northern parts 
of the kingdom white Turnips are much 
less grown than the yellow ones. The 
quality of the yellow-fleshed Turnips Is, 

I consider, superior to that of the white 
varieties, and their keeping properties j 
better. As August is the time to sow for 
the autumn and winter crops, those who I 
have not grown the yellow-fleshed varieties 
should give them a trial. Of course, in the | 
south, sowings may lie made later than in ; 
the north. I do not advise too early sow¬ 
ing as I think a slinjiely root, the size of a | 
cricket, ball, better than one much larger. 
Soeb roots also keep better, and are much 
sweeter. Of course, at this season one has 
to take heat and drought into considera¬ 
tion, and I have at times sown much later, 
and even then secured nice roots large 
enough for all purposes. For years I made 
it. a practice to sow in August and Sep¬ 
tember, and by so doing I had no lack of 
excellent roots well into spring ; indeed, 
with cool storage the yellow-fleshed roots 
keep sound till spring-sown roots are ready 
for use. 

In Scotland, Golden Bn 11 is largely 
grown. Tills is one of the most perfect 
roots In this section, very solid, a splendid 
keeper, the flesh of deep yellow colour. 
Y’ellow Perfection, a flatter root than 
Golden Pall, is valuable for shallow soils. 
This has a very short top, and is of excel¬ 
lent quality and of much quicker growth 
than some of the rounder sorts. Yellow 
Six Weeks is also excellent for spring 
and summer supplies, as it matures so 
quickly. Those who like these roots will 
And it an excellent summer variety. 
Golden Ball is likewise n perfect root, 
keeps well, and is a splendid variety for 


autumn sowing. Of older forms, the of depending upon young stock. The 
Orange Jelly is one of the best for keeping, weat her, too. has an effect ui»on the length 
and the Petrowski or Golden Perfection is . of time the birds are moulting. During a 
a good type. It will be seen there is no wet or cold summer the process is much 
lack of varieties; indeed, if we include longer than when it is warm and dry 
some of the Continental forms, quite a long Fowls in a lean, hard condition complete 
list could be given. Those noted for their the change in a much shorter time than do 
compact growth and good keeping qualities those which are fat 
are best for sowing at this season and for While fowls are moulting tier caniM 
storing. W. F. K. I rightly be said to be ill, but they art', 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Early stocks of round Peas.— Many years 
ago it was a common custom to sow Peas 


While fowls are moulting tier cauM 
I rightly be said to be ill, but they are, 
I nevertheless, in a somewhat critical state, 
when neglect may have the most serious 
consequences. If, on the other hand, they 
are looked after well, they soon regain 


in autumn in order to secure well-tilled ! ±2?. 


pods as early as possible in the following 
summer, and for this, naturally, the small, 
round-seeded varieties were chosen. Even 
for spring sowing these same stocks only 


in shed to the roosting comportment l< a 
great boon, for then the birds con obtain . 
all the exercise they require without gains w 
out into the open on wet or cold days. If 
there is no such shed it means that during ^ 


were available, because the Marrow hat j nc j enieU f weather they either bar 


hurdles tied together with straw between 
answer the purpose. 

Plenty of green food is very important, 
for this assists perhaps more than any 


types of leas were then not considered ma j n j n their roosting quarters, which is 
hardy or dependable for first sowings. ft j, n( ] p] an> or else g () out into the rain 
First Crop, Lightning, hirst and Best, much sun is nearly as bad as exposure 
William the First, Blue Express, Eclipse, to rain, and thus during hot weather pro- 
and Bountiful were some that were grown tcction sholll(1 be afforded from the seorcli 
in these days, but though they are still j n g rays of the sun. A scratching sited is 
found in seedsmen’s catalogues they are helpful in this connection; failing fhistwn 
grown only in small quantities, and by the hurdles tied together with straw between 
few. They compare rather badly with the answeP tbo purpose. 

Marrow Fats, but a few daysT gain gives Plenty of green food is very important, 
them just a place in the spring seed order. f or this assists perhaps more than any 
Of late years Pilot, a hardy and early thing else in keeping the blood cool and 
round Pea, has had a fairly wide patron- the internal organs in good working order 
age among all classes of growers. Within Rolled stinging Nettles are excellent, and 
recent times the old stocks of Lightning they cost nothing, and are easy to pro- 
and Blue Express have been taken in band, i cure. To the drinking water there should 
and by careful crossing a giant pod with be added some sulphate of iron and sol- 
the same early characteristic has been phurie acid, in the proportion of two pieces 
develojjed, and, moreover, there are a 0 f the former the size of filberts and ten 
vigour of haulm and freedom of podding drops of the latter to 1 gallon of water 
that are quite convincing when the spring The best meals to supply during tl» 
months advance and Peas are anticipated, moulting period are middlings, barky 
Grown by the side of Pilot, and sown on meal, and pea or l>can meal A capital 
the same date. Giant Lightning led from ration consists of two parts middlings, tw* 
the date when the seedlings first appeared parts barley meal, and one part bean nr 
above the soil until the pods were ready pea meal. Small quantities of animal 
for the table. The drought in April, food may be used, though this should only 
accompanied as it. was by high day tem- ; be given once a day. provided plenty of 
porntures, impaired the vigour of these vegetables, either cooked or raw, is avail- 
early-sown Pens, but despite this they grew able, otherwise the meat has a tendency 
nearly <* feet high, and bore pods freely to prove too heating, and causes irritnimn 
to the tips of the haulm. Many of the to the skin during the casting of the 
larger seeded Marrow Fats available now feathers. The most suitable grains an' 
for earlv outdoor sowings are preferred, oats and wheat, 
and being hardy they are more dependable Cleanliness is always of the utmost tin 
than the old-time round-seeded kinds— portance, but particularly is this the caff 
W. s. during the moult. Quite a frequent cans' 


POULTRY. 


oats and wheat. . 

Cleanliness is always of the utmost ira 
portance, but particularly is this the case 
(luring the moult. Quite a frequent cans' 
of the prolongation of the period is that ^ 
the fowls are troubled with parasites 
Immediately before and twice during the 
process the birds should be examined, aw 
if there are any signs of insects they should 


THE MOULT AND ITS TREATMENT. if there are any signs of insects they should 
In many yards the moult/ is now in full be washed with a lotion made from quassia 
swing, and the old feathers are falling chips or with petroleum. A dust bath 
rapidly. In other yards there are ns yet nlso should be at all times available b»r 
few r signs of the casting of the feathers, the birds. E. T. ft 

which is really a drawback, though few ---— 

poultry-keepers regard it as such. True, pahittiv prorttira 

the natural time for the annual moult is tuutiiui 1 i ”' 
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during September, but because this is the A great many cases of bumble foot 
natural time it does not necessarily indi- caused by, want of proper perching a< 
cate that it is the best. As a matter of commodation. and it seems necessary a# 1111 
fact, the sooner, within reason, that the mnl again to point out how foolish it is w a 
process commences the better it is. Eggs have perches about the thickness of an 
are now very cheap, and it Is preferable average walking stick, because the poultry 
therefore for the fowls to cast tlieir cannot possibly rest comfortably on the?* 1 - 
feathers at such a time, and so be ready as they have to grasp them with the 
to recommence laying in the autumn and j and in this way there is a tendency K 
early winter. Apart from this there is the ball of the foot to become injured, > 
another advantage, namely, that during sides which they cannot possibly wffl* 
warm weather the change of feathers is comfortably if they are from time to time 
considerably more rapid than it is when trying to balance themselves. A poultry 
the weather is cold or wet. The wise perch should be at least 2£ inches vlur. 
poultry-keeper takes the precaution of re- and it should be oval on the upper 
ducing food supplies about, the beginning ! so that the foot, of the bird rests 
of June, for this encourages the moult and easily upon it. The re are some breed" 
to take place during July or August, of poultry that do not. care to perch at all 
Of course, as soon as the first feather is The heavier varieties which have & 
observed to drop this low' dieting must deal of feather about the leg are fond oi 
ce *L.se- , sleeping on the floor, and It is by w 

The duration of the moulting period de- a bad plan to let them do so, botta twi 

pends very largely upon the age of the | case it is very desirable that the floor oi 

birds Pullets, in their first season, fre- the place where they roost should be ii^‘ ! 

quently take no more than four or- five ally covered to the’depth of 2 ttnAttJ 
; weeks to complete the process ; an, old hen. inches with sifted peat moss Utter. Vflm™ 

I on the contrary, may take three, and even on the subject of perches 1 may point o® 

?r;,. n !? nU :/ Apnrl , from n " that where a largo somber »* 

, ^derations tins is a point greally in favour being reared for market it is cpSfc^' 1 
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one foot, and surface stirring with the hoc 
is valuable. Look to the blanching of 
_ Celery and tying up of Lettuces and 

notmatter so much when they are nearly ! Endive. The only chance of getting crisp 
foil grown, as the crooked breast goner- Radishes is to sow the Turnip and French 


'•A undesirable thing to let them perch 
at nil, ns it hits the effect of making the 
breast-bone more or less crooked. It does 

-nMNllui7 .. —1, flmn n nnnvln 


-»fe 

v»] I> 
a a. <c. 
MfctL*. 
* It^2H 

it * T . 


seive* in the cracks of the wood. 
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aljy comes on when chickens are allowed Breukfast variety on cool'rich laud, and 
to perch at too early a stage and before place a mulch of short manure between the 
the breast bone is sufficiently hard. No row’s. Herbs for drying and vegetables for 
perches should be used except such as are pickling should be gathered now or shortly, 
movable, so that they can be taken out Lettuces for standing the winter should be 
Iggfrfew weeks to be thoroughly cleansed, sown on south borders now. Draw’ a little 
f]th the object of preventing the develop- earth up to Leeks. Leave the soil in a 
tutntof the scaly leg insect and also to get j loose condition to give the stems a chance 
pany vermin that may secrete them- to swell. Liquid manure can be profitably 

used now to Scarlet Runners and late Mar- 
F- W. row Peas. Celery also will benefit by it. 

Conservatory.- Well-grown Fuchias are 
splendid at this season, either in pots, 
tubs, or planted out in the conservatory 
border. The pyramid is the natural shape, 
with one stake in the centre. There is 
hardly any limit to the size if they ore 
rightly proportioned, but from 8 feet to 
10 feet seems the best proiK>rtion for good 
and effective specimens. The usual course 
is to strike cuttings nearly in spring, but 
cuttings so struck during the early autumn, 
potted off and helped on in heat during the 
w’inter, will get a good start and make use¬ 
ful specimens during the summer. During 
growth pinching the young shoots W’ili be 
necessary to give the right shape. Pelar¬ 
goniums, when the growth is getting ripe 
by exposure, may be cut dowm and the best 
cuttings selected and inserted in pots of 


^ Outdoor garden.—The propagation of 
betiding and other plants is now’ proceed- 
log. Ofcour.se, the first thing to be done 
■ d : fa jo take stock of our position. Some- 
- dMifs ago a change came over flow’er 
gardening. Into many gardens more hardy 
plants were introduced, and some of the 
todp were turfed over to reduce the 
dodaml for what are termed bedding 
plants which had certainly run to excess. 

There are now far more hardy things, not 
only plants, but trees and shrubs. All the 
best gardens now owe most of their pro- 
minenee and effectiveness to the handsome 
specimens of trees and shrubs. These take j 

time to produce, and require careful selec- I_ 

tlon and proper positions. There is, in my sandy soil and kept in a close frame; in 
view, room for groups of choice,^tender f ac ^ jq ie Fuchsias and Pelargoniums may 
t ^ rooted together with any other cuttings, 

such ns Tea Roses, Oleanders, and Myrtles. 
The double Oleander is a charming plant 
now in flower, and deserves more atten¬ 
tion than is given to it in this country. 
Lilies, especially White Trumpets, can 
always be had, and their popularity 
increases, as there is a large demand for 
them for working up, especially the wdiite 
flowers. Balsams and Cockscombs used to 
be thought more of than they are now\ 
Where cheap things are wanted they will 
fill up and give character to the Coleus and 


: Strawberry at the present, and in many 
1 gardens no other is grown. But I remem¬ 
ber the fruit w r e used to grow’ in 0-inch and 
7-inch pots of British Queen, and the 
splendid way it came to hand after being 
packed for a long journey by rail. Of 
course, like many other really good things, 
it must be growm from healthy stock, and 
; well cared for all through the season. 

, Garibaldi or Vicomtesse Herieart de 
Thury is still grow’n largely in some dis¬ 
tricts. Severe thinning gives good-sized 
fruit, and it does well outside. This is im¬ 
portant, os the runners can easily be 
obtained, and without good, healthy 
runners that will produce good crow*ns, 
there will he a good deal of w’aste among 
the plants. This is one of the reasons w’hy 
I Royal Sovereign is a favourite. 

Tomatoes in winter.— Seeds of a good 
free-setting kind may be sow’n now’ or 
shortly in a frame, so as to have strong 
and sturdy plants. I prefer seedling 
plants to cuttings. The main thing is to 
ensure sturdiness of growth, and I prefer 
narrow beds in a light house to pots or 
boxes. Very often the plants which have 
borne a good crop in summer will break 
into growth and produce a good crop in 
winter. Of course, the fruit must be set 
before the end of October. E. Hobday. 


things, including Pelargoniums. I know 
gardens from which Pelargoniums and 
other bright flow’ers have been excluded, 
but they lack brightness and do not satisfy, 
fironps of Roses are lovely, Carnations also 
will always be popular. Sweet Teas are in 
the ascendant, nnd are valuable. The only 
objection I have is that in a cut state they 
soon fade unless kept in W’ater. The Car¬ 
nation propagator will he busy now’. Pinks 
amust be attended to. As regards this 
family, I miss the laced Pinks and the old 

florist Carnations, but those that retain ... 

their stock of such beautiful things will other easily-grown pinnt s. 


lure their reward, ns they will certainly 
rome back again. Dead flowers should be 
removed from Roses, and W’bere support is 
needed liquid manure should be given, 
budding Js being done as the bark runs 
freely. 

fruit garden.—Figs on walls require 
nourishment in the shape of mulch nud 
moisture. All trees and plants which 
require water should have a mulch in 
Addition. It saves labour and supplies food 
for the roots at the same time, and there 
w economy in it. There is yet some 


Stove (young plants).— Wliere there Is 
much decorating to do the stove is a very 
useful structure, and it is very easy to fit 
up a small propagating case over the pipes 
in the front of the house, so that cuttings 
of all kinds can be struck and potted off 
in the house. Gardenias are easily struck 
from cuttings of the young wood getting a 
bit firm. White flowers are always in 
demand, and cuttings rooted now’ will 
flower next summer in 5-inch pots. The 


larger plants will now be in a cool-house, 
i " t. i rijiening ready for winter forcing. The 

S r«, i We generally leave B i h r ^ Ln / is mt quite so much in 
rimer long spurs at this pruning, nnd 
*H'->rten back when the leaves fall. We do 
D< it want tbe back eyes to break, ns that 
means a lot of useless soft spray, and when 
ns occurs there is generally a deficiency 
^uds. a S’ 01111 # shoot is left 
nJr ?!! r le «ves there is a chance for 


si!mmn a(lually fil1 up a,1(i ripen. Whilst the 
SS? p . Pnmtog is in hand the Goose- 
tbA *1! R r own in busl1 form, should have 
shoots cut out. We are busy 


demand as It was, still, a good specimen is 
always useful, and the more bulbs the pots 
contain, if well ripened, the more flower- 
spikes we shall have. I do not think the 
mite is so troublesome ns it was, at least I 

"IUI imir F<wi lonvoo 41 ,_• i * have not heard so much of it. Spraying 

n ^of th/iv!ck evef with a solution of nicotine will clear the 

aiiderarlnniil oii ^ A^, ^?^ Fern-mite, but that only attacks the 

fronds. 

Flowers for winter.— Many of the winter- 

arnrm* « .. we ure uus* flowering plants are outside and will re- 

2 * the S ^awberries. New beds are main out till frost is expected. Cinerarias, 

e * Prepared. The ground should be In Cyclamens, and Primulas will do very well 
vT condition, nnd made reasonably firm in pits and frames. They will also do very 
tliP «Sl5 ,nnnre in thc soil downwards, as well In a cool-house well ventilated ; in 
whan. , can 1)0 improved at nnv time fact, I have lind Cyclamens and Cinerarias 
w required. * , ma k C better flowering stuff in a cool, light 

jetable garden.-There has heen min house than in a frame, especially if we 
22PJ* give the winter Greens nV,wl have duU ’ conl rather. A little shade Is 
tort- , Fj ii np every .spare bit onand Sith beneficial in very hot weather, but much 

- ° r ,and wlth 1 shade is hurtful, nnd gives foliage* at the 

expense of the flowers. We know that 
Cinerarias will flag in the hot sunshine, but 
they soon recover when the foliage is 
dewed over lightly with a fine syringe. 
Always use water which has stood in. the 
sunshine. It will soon be time to repot 
Arum Lilies which are required for early 
flowering. m 

Potting Strawberries for forcing. —I sup- 
i£e Royal Sovereign is the best forcing 


f If u is intended to re" 
">e leaves' S hmo?i l tetns for n second crop 

grouts a ehnn r ^ m ° V ^ to give the I 
manure between thl nnoe ' nnd n niulch of I 
h % A bndi^L th ® r ows will be a great 
''°d IndigrsUble Ur n h0d Cnf>bn K e is hard 

:>Meb and Onionf * 0 for « el t0 sow 

'dtoh's rdsl r ‘l ' all<1 . “ C°°d t)ed of 
''''kstone Turning nud chirk Castle t 
^^irahlo 7 ?^ n f " r . Uf *! i" winter will 1 
mrnips should l>e thinned to 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

Avgust 19th. —Sowed Mignonette in pots 
for autumn flowering. Further sowings 
will be made to form a succession through 
the winter. We are busy now taking cuttings 
of everything likely to be wanted. Pelar¬ 
goniums of all kinds are rooted in the open 
air, fully exposed. All other things are 
kept in frames, shaded when necessary, as 
it is important for all cuttings to retain ns 
much foliage as possible to assist in the 
formation of roots. All cutting frames are 
opened for an hour or two every morning 
to let out damp. 

Avgust 20th .—Made a further sowing of 
Cabbages for spring. We always make at 
| least two sowings, the last, in August. 
Sowed Onions nnd Spinach. These are im¬ 
portant crops, nnd several sowings are 
made at this season. Turnips iriso are sown 
after early Potatoes. The Blnckstone is a 
favourite winter Turnip. It is not large, 
but hardy and sweet. Hardy Lettuces are 
sow’ii now for winter, and will be trans¬ 
planted to warm borders to be moved to 
frames later. 

August 21st. —We are putting in cuttings 
of various things, and this work will be 
continued till enough stock has been 
worked up. We are also thinking of the 
winter. Early-flowering bulbs, such as 
Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, and Narcissi 
will be potted, and all except the Narcissi 
plunged in ashes or fibre outside. The 
flower-buds are picked off Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums outside. 

August 22nd. —Salad plants, such as 
Lettuces, Endives, etc., are being planted 
on a south border, to be moved into frames 
or cool-houses before severe frost comes. 
Sowed Melon and Cucumber seeds for late 
fruiting. Earthing up Celery and Car- 
doons. We have about finished summer 
pruning. Morello Cherries to lie kept late 
have been covered with hexagon netting. 

August 23rd. —Seedlings of perennials and 
biennials have been transplanted to the 
nursery rows. Brompton and Intermediate 
Stocks* have been sown In boxes in cold- 
frames. We generally sow in July, but 
these will lie in time enough for our pur¬ 
pose. Since the rain came weeds are giving 
trouble, and fine weather is being utilised 
to the utmost to clear them out. A loose 
surface.is otherwise beneficial. 

August fifth .—Looked over Peaches to ex¬ 
pose the fruit by removing a leaf where 
necessary. All leading shoots of trained 
fruit-trees are being secured either by 
nails and shreds or ties. Those who took 
pains to dress their trees in winter are 
finding thd benefit now in the absence of 
insects. Our trees arp v«?ry clean, and 
there is plenty of fruit. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URRANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions .—Queries and answers are in- 
seri&i in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date , queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who itnsk their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf , floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent m any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in 'dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same hind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. Wecan undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


blossoms are borne about midsummer. Of sub- (Oolutea arborescens). — Mrs. fiithoUoic- 
jects that will need support can be recoin- Sedum spunum coecinema.— J. folly.-*! 
mended Cvdonia japonica, Forsythia 6uspensa, Teucrium Cbamtedrys. (2) Probably Mentha 
Clematis Jackmani, and others, as well as the rotundifolia. but no flower remained.—i>. 
common Jasmine. The Fire Thorn (Crataegus Hearne. — Linana purpurea - Garnish 
pyracanthaj will do well on a north wall, and Mesembryanthemum mutabile. 

though its white powers in spring are pretty- -- 

they are greatly surpassed by the scarlet Daffodil.-I should he glad if gomecnp 
fruits which form a showy autumn and winter WO uld kindly tell me the derivation of the 
feature. Such Roses as Aim6e Vibert, Felicite- word “ Daffodil.”—F. 

Perpetue. and Zephirin Drouhin should also ___ 

prove satisfactory. The commonly - grown 
bulbs, such as Hyacinths. Tulips. Narcissi, etc., 
will flower well in a north border, as also will 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION JULY. 

__ _ First prize: Mrs. DELVES BBOUGHTO.V, Del- 

such subjects as Allium Aloly. Camassia escu- verne, Farnham, gtirrey, for Chimney Cam- 
lenta, Fntillaria impcrialis, Oalanthus (Snow- panula (C. pyramidalis). 
drop!, Leucojum mstivum. Leucojum vernum, 

Ornithogalum nutans. Ornithogalum umbel- 
latum. Scilla campanulata. and Scilla nutans, 
both in variety. 

FRUIT. 

Nectarines cracking (E. S.)— You give us no 
idea as to tfie treatment of your trees, but we 
fear you have either allowed them to become 
dry at* the roots as the fruits were approach¬ 
ing the ripening period or you have over- 
watered and overfed them. In the former case 
the lack of moisture just when most needed 
would cause the skins to harden, and then 
when wuter was applied, and, perhaps, 


Second prize: Mary GILPIN, for white Car¬ 
nations. _ 

PLANT8 AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

We offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
fn a room, or any arrangement 


copiously, the sudden flush of sap to the fruits Q f plants Oft ffowers tor Indoor 
would cause them to crack as yours have done. ^ 

When watering is done enough moisture 
should always be givefh to reach the lower 
stratum of soil occupied by the roots. In 
giving this opinion as to the failure, we are 
assuming .that the border was properly made 
in the first instance, and that plenty of of the sender and the subject OH 
mortar-rubble was incorporated with the soil 
in which the trees are growing and proper 
drainage given. 


decoration. 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


VEGETABLES. 

Tomatoes scalded ( D. R. and J. IF.). — The 
vellow patch on your Tomato is due to scald- 

' „ <h a Ff-i.Do urn In thp 


the back In pencil. They should 
be sliver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannot be 


m iipl 


Wireworm in Carnation-bed ( South Staf¬ 
ford).—The pest which is destroying your Car¬ 
nations is wireworm. The only way to get nd 
of it is in tho autumn rafter you have removed 
the layers) to dress the ground with gas- 
lime. forking it in and letting tho ground lie 
fallow for three or four months, stirring it 
well in -the meantime. Do not grow Carna¬ 
tions in this place, but transfer them to some 
other part of the garden. If vou suspect that 
wireworm is present then you might try what 
effect one of the several disinfectants now on 
the market will have. If your garden was old 
pasture land no doubt the wireworm was in 
the soil when you took possession. The leaf- 
soil has nothing to do with the introduction of 
the wireworm. Try Wakeley’s Hop-manuro if 
you And it difficult to get good leaf-soil. You 
will find this a good substitute. 

Remaking of Lily of the Valley bed (Vo. TO- 
—Early autunln is the best season for such 
work. As your bed is probably an old one, the 
Lily roots have doubtless become crowded, and 
an impoverished condition generally has re¬ 
sulted. Select a fresh position, where fresh 
soil would be at band. If this cannot be done, 
give an entire change of soil, taking out fully 
15 inches of the old. and replacing by a like 
quantity from another part of tho garden. Dig - 
in plenty of old manure and leaf-soil, if pos¬ 
sible. Some care will be required in digging 
out the old bed. Your best plan will he to cut 
the roots out in ,tufts 6 inches or 9 inches 
square, unless you can fork under them and 
lift them out bodily. Assuming you lift the 
beds in tufts, the latter should be again 
divided into pieces 3 inches square or there¬ 
abouts, preserving the runners as much as pos¬ 
sible The rows should be at least 9 inches 
asunder and the tufts about 6 inches. It will 
be best to prepare the entire bed before 
replanting. In setting out the individual 
plants keep the crowns well below the surface, 
and, above all, plant firmly. 

TREES AND SIIRUBS. 

Planting shrubs (E. .7. IF.).—It is very diffi¬ 
cult for us to advise as to the planting of the 
bed, as you give us no idea as to the size of 
same. In any case, we should say that the I 
Holly is quite out of place on the edge of the 
bed and we should feel inclined to remove it 
and make it the centre plant, thus giving it 
plenty of room for future development, with 
flowering shrubs round it. Of course, the ques¬ 
tion of soil enters largely into what shrubs 
may be used. 

Shrubs for north border (V. C.). -Flowering 
shrubs that will succeed under the conditions 
named, provided they are not overhung by 
neighbouring trees, are, of evergreens, Ber¬ 
bers Aquifolium, Berberis Darwini, Berberis 
gtenopbylla. Hypericum calycinum, und Vibur¬ 
num Tinus (Laurestinus). Besides these, if the 
soil is suitable, you may plant Rhododen¬ 
drons, as well as the following, which thrive 
under the same conditions: Andromeda 
arborea, Kalmias, and Dabcecia polifolia. Of 
deciduous subjects may be recommended 
Cydonia japonica, Cydonia Maulei, Daphne 
Mezereum, Deutzia crenata flore - pleno, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Hypericum 
Moseriauum, Mock Oranges. Spartium junceum. 
Spiraea japonica (callosa). Spirwa arguta. 
Viburnum plicatum, and WeigelftS of sorts. 
Self-clinging flowering climbers are but few, 
the only one likely to suit your purpose being 
Hydrangea volubilis, whose heads of white 


ing, which is caused when the fruits are in the reproe iuced with any advantage, 
morning damp with mowture because the ** ... , 

■ _J — Post-card photographs are also 

useless . 

Tho photographs should be 
sent In not later than Saturday, 


house has been shut up close, and the sun 
scalds them before they are dry. Scalding, 
too, may be to a great extent caused by 
cutting away the foliage, as 'one often sees 
done. Rich food is often given in excess, and 
without foliage to absorb such food it is forced 
into the fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and 
scalding. We do not denude other plants of August 31 St , 
their leaves in the same way that one often 
sees the Tomato treated, and it is impossible 
to prevent the fruits being scalded when this 
severe cutting takes place. The smooth 
varieties scald much sooner than the corru¬ 
gated kinds, the skin being probably more 
sensitive. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spot on Rose Leaves (M. B. Newman).— 

Your Roses have been attacked by what is 

known as the Rose-leaf black-blotch. Spray ....—.*- r -—. . , 

them with copper solution, the recipe for hat or a pair of boon. Y ou can examine the tut or mu. 
making which is as followsCarbonate of inride .and out, inspect the mtenaUnd icrutintett* »«• 
- - - inanship before you pay for them. In short. you»«uw w 


. SM 
! "iFrl 


Have you ever considered that 
you have to 


Mil 

M .‘W 


Buyirg bulbs is a totally different proposition tobormf* 


Fl;| 


making - 

copper. 1 oz.; carbonate of ammonia. 5 oz. Mix ^‘7VnnwlSre u »nd “iudzme^r'tV in'unlink 

these together in a quart of hot 'vateraud case yoededfc t* 

then add 16 gallons of water. Apply at the price charged is out of proportion to the vsla* ■- 

intervals of a few days until you are satisfied in exchange 

that the fungus has been checked. It is different with bulbs. True, you can unr- ^ fruit 

- tain by a superficial examination whether the buUMK 

sound or not. If you have had some previous experience 
may be able to decide whether they are thoroughly rnMore , 

-- or ripe. You may even judge the flowering >wp»ctq lotm ^ _ 

t«« -Kindly -give us the name of the Sweet '«*****£,* i. 

Pea grower whose address you ™h m to £\ f b „ „, M « nd , h „. 

give you.- A lixious.—Hee reply to Wood- _._' iVu tier? i» 

bridge ” re “ Pigeon manure.” in our issue of „cJ5S?Se&tfdrawfuSio^Sm Wbatl.«2«ff 

August 3rd. page 510. Clanswomah. Kindly , s t o emphasise the point that when you buy bulbsiwri^s 
send a shoot with leaves and also flowers.— to rely almost entirely on the honesty of the seller Wen 
Major IF. Hall .—You will find gas-lime tho almost entirely, bceau*e although you sre able to a** 
best remedy for wireworm, or you might try such comparatively important points m quality.»«. “j ^ s*. 
one of the several soil disinfectants advertised soundness on receipt of the bulbs, and althou*hymi®‘iF» 

in these pages. If you use gas-lime you must able to return tho bulbs and have your cwb refandedw®; 

not crop the ground to which it is added till any of these matters not be as they *bou)d^bvf« 

.rirrrl (hmu Ua _i? n have once planted the bulbs the ordinary bulb 


SHORT REPLIES. 


a period of three months has elapsed.- R. B. once planted the bulbs the ordinary b 

—Your Pear-tree leaves have been attacked by declines all further responsibility, 
the Pear-leaf blister-mite. See reply to A. It U here that Bees’ GnarantMteal f^ 1 * 
Clark re “Pear leaves, injury to,” in our issue teed ” and “ tested’) Bulbs score neaniY. 
of June 1st, page 352. Probably one of tho Let us explain how scrupulously careful Be®, Limited 
leaf-cutter bees has mutilated the leaves.- to keep track and record of every lot of bulbs bougatw^ 

WilU and A. C. S. S .—See reply to “Pear-tree” until they are proved to be satisfactory. Thn«coMni« 
re “Pears cracking.” in our issue of July 6th. over 12 months or more. OommOTc.Wjnth«»^ 
page 438. The same treatment is necessary as ^ 5«in VtaZtiiSS*^"! 

regards the Apples. - Wilts. - Excellent 

Rphrltcpn a anH B TriH Tartarian, Bigarreau do i ot ,» n d planted in the trial groumk Whretto**"" 
Schreken. and Tradescant s Black Heart.—— flower they are again inspected, and the f* 0 *®? 
f • E. J .—Apply to a local builder, who should know It. All bulbs supplied to clients lesre 
be able to give you the information you ask house wiih a complete guarantee, and this 
for.—— Monkhopton.— Veitcli’s " Manual of. Coni- remains in force until the bulb* have no* 

ferm. -J. Thornton .—Your Rose-leaves have ©red, and have given complete satuiwnop 

been attacked by the Rose-leaf black-blotch. Under these conditions it is not lurpririne tolejwjg 
See reply to B. E. Salter” in our issue of Bees'sales of bulbs last season were more than 0©“ Dl 
August 3rd, page 510. Ot,her query next week, those of the previous year. 

11 ia nuite. impossible to say what It is inevitable. Beea’ Guarantcsted hnfts v* 

may oe the cause of failure without seeing the theirownrecommendationandadvenisement, Yonw»* 

plant. It may be due to dryness at the root or reliable bulbs, and are willing to t»y ‘MJE 
exhausted soil. In the autumn try what clear- Bees do not compete in price with Uw 'cheap 
ing away some of the inert soil and adding — therefore, it is to your interest to write for B«s taw v 
some good loam, to which has been added some which will be sent gratis and post free. 
rotten manure, will do. In the meantime, a Writ© Now, this very mmute, LEVT YOU rQRi>t 

good soakiug of water may do good.- South _ _ 

Devon.—The growth you send ia known as a 
fasciated stem, and very often occutb in 
plants. Liliums, Asparagus, Foxgloxes, etc. 

NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names 


BEES, Ltd., 

175b, Mill St., LIVERPOOL 

PS.—The Catalogue is well worth wWBLJaJJJS 
Names of plants., Talbot.—The Feverfew produced, profusely illustrated. «nd wiU entweyww. ^ 

gold™. ^ c i7r , i! an s t oc k .%T 6 ,>h & r -Bass ^ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. vivid recollection of ils beauty as seen in flower nearly as freely as A. mollis, 

ffcrfldai - Ireland. Glasnevin is one of the places though its intensly thorny leaves are very 

topweT* Scutellaria alpina.— This seems distinct where the hardier (Tinums thrive really beautiful in both form and colouring. 
fUhfuis among its tribe, with which I have not well, and anybody who is interested in It. Moss King. 

’ been very successful,* and I have never flowers and visits Ireland should see that [Many thanks for photograph which, we 

wn them effective enough to judge; but garden. C. yemense is very seldom met are sorry fo say, is too much reduced to 

p/ietojw this is a good rock plant, and distinct in with in gardens, and I think I could count give an idea of the value of this plant. 

jfjthwt oilour. The flowers are white and purple, those in which I have met with it on the We hope to figure in an early issue a 

rJ£ It. comes from Friar Park. lingers of one hand.— S. Arnott. group showing how effective this plant is 

* The Pomegranate in Kent.— I have a Sempervivum Boissieri.— We have never, when seen In a inass.— Ed.] 

Pomegranate-bush, 15 feet high, growing, jierhaps, made full use of the great genus Scutellaria baikalensis ccelestina.— A 

tojryiJf •''ligiitly trained, on a soulli wall. It of House Leeks. I pity the man who would sage-like flower, a very good purple ; 

kittf# 1 every year. This year it is covered rrv to unravel their nomenclature, even prettier than most of its kind that I have 
with its brilliant double scarlet blooms, with the aid of Jordan’s collection, which, grown. As lx.rder flowers they are not 

- 1 do not protect it at all in the winter, j believe, belongs to Miss Willmott now. verv effective. They adorn best a good 

though this garden is very exposed to wind This comes from Mr. Frank Crisp, and is rock garden, and they have i| at Friar 

evert and weather.— G. Green. (lodland*, Maid very distinct in flower, but I cannot judge Park, whence this comes. 

w /KfP fk,n '- of its general ®fleet.—M . Cypsophilas the need for light and 

« Origanum pulchrum. — These little Dipladenia atropurpurea.— It is about sun.— Sometimes one may learn how, in a 

Plants with their inflorescence, somewhat twenty years since this pretty and distinct garden, in jiermitting plants to encroach 


UP" suggestive of Hops, have always had a Dipladenia was accidentally re-introduced, on one another some are prevented from 
niarm for mo, although I have not j recently saw a small plant in a pot, flowering. A Rose, which had outstripped 
succeeded with them, and they are not g inches in diameter, and trained around its boundaries, was laden with buds, and 
quite hardy in my soil. They want a hot ft few st jcks in the coolest part of a stove rather than cut the branches away, they 
exposure, and a gritty soil. This one may flowering freelv. The blooms, which are were drawn forward and tied to stakes 
he more amenable. II comes from Sir less widelv ex pa mled at the mouth than in when the flowers developed, and were 
trank Crisp.—W. some of tiie Pipladcnias, are a little over much admired. In doing this, however. 

Camellias fruiting in Kent.— I have 2 inches across, and of a deep, velvety the branches of the Rose hid partly, for a 
jjrA ^veral Camellia-bushes, growing in the maroon-crimson, a tone of colour that time, a huge busk of Gypsopbila piniou- 
°r**n in a north-east aspect. They flower causes this species to stand out quite lata, with disastrous results, for instead 
profusely every year, and now one of them distinct from any of I lie others, it is a of blooming, as has been the case for many 
is full of fruit. ’ The fruits are about the native of Brazil.—X. years past, it has not shown any signs of 

doing so where the branches have been 


mzc of huge Cherries, but I do not know Storm-proof flowers. -In the early days 


Ikiw forge they will be when rii>e. They I n f present month—very bad as they *°, tbe R . 0Re - hut on the 

m growing in ordinary garden soil. i W ore for August—I was struck by the way ?!?!/* °f l H tl n1fS1 * le p ® nic I e f; wb oro the 
Cheek, The Godlunds, Maids/ohr. . ’ ‘ thPm nv,a ,n * ,n 1 


nio Clematis of various sorts withstood ? un reached them, are in full bloom. I 
Eucryphla pinnatifolia. The note on iho storms of rain. C. Vitiwlla. in various the\eU belne 

Kuorypliia pinnatifolia. on page 523, omits forms and many plants did not take muck JJ f 0 “U 0 p h | 1 1 | f s am , alJve is an mnl? 
to state that the plant, is readily increased notice, while almost all the ot her plants tpotion -— Lk a hurst 
t»y seed Which the tree produces freely in the flower-garden were knocked about. a Vil ‘ n 

wry year. The seed formed from the The large kinds, such as Perle D Azur, Yuccas. Yuccas seem flowering with 
flowers produced in August 191 *>, will not, rubella, and others were also storm-proof, unusual freedom m Scotland this year, 
rfg} however, he riite until October ’ 1913 I and even tlio fragile little C. cam pa ni flora and from different parts I hear of Y. 
" Jave for some years pa^t ralied plants was untouehed.-W. ^eing in bloom. General Stewart 

™0 rfcj* my own two ,rees ‘ _ Browama viacosa.-This, which was * t raVrochan, Dumfries, wh'rn 

fieantifi.i . noted among a group of gieenhouse flower- grow r s many good, hardy plants. In 

\ u * Hydrangeas.—Mr■. Smith, of j n g plants at the Horticultural Hall on my own garden several Yuccas are flofver 
* ,!?• wn ? s me some of these, which sur- July 30th, is a decidedly promising member illg this . s ^ Jlsoll . Many people grow Y 
their benll Iy- grown in of the genus, and one that will wery pro- re curvifolia as Y. glorlosa, and I am in- 
^**2* gritty RoiI - n,URt 1)0 tlle nlORt l»ably be, ere long, as much grown as its to think that some of the records 

iractive flowers of this month. There is better-known relative. Browallia speelosa 0 f y. gloriosa really relate to Y. recurvl- 
. , * orni * called II. sinensis, which major. This now-comor forms a much- folia. My own recollections of Y. gloriosa 

_ tuways blue without the aids that wo branched, shrubby plant of a soft-wooded take me back to a group in flower in one 
u r to get tiie blue Hydrangea, character, the flowers, which are freely G f Die London suburban gardens a good 

\eitehi is a verv staowv and handsome borne, being nearly an inch in diameter, many years ago. Whether in or out of 


gloriosa being in bloom. General Stewart 


, . . bas a good specimen in bloom in his 

iwallia viscosa.— 11ns, which was gnr( ] en a | Carrueham Dumfries, when* 

among a group of greenhouse flower- h<> grows many good, hardy plants. In 

ilanIs at the Horticultural Hall on my own garden several Yuccas are flotrer- 


Jjant, jj Lindfeyaiia flowers verv and of a deep, rich blue colour, witli a very blooin. ‘hardly *any other hardy plant can 
Mr. Smith says. II. arborescens conspicuous white eye. According to the V j e with a good Yucca.—S. Arnott. 
inp!S 0ra !f turniD S out first-rate, bloom- “Dictionary of Gardening, it_is a ^Gve [g 0 me forty years ago we have a vivid 
nnd flowering on the young wood, of Colombia, and is also known as a. recollection of some handsome specimens 
' Czerwiakowski aud B. pulcheiia. k.k.h. y ucca recurvifolia flow’ering in the 

Crinum yemense.— Sir F. Moore has done The Acanthus.— I am often surprised to gardens at Linkfield House, Musselburgh. 

M>od service by sending his note, and the flnd how rarelv the Acanthus is mentioned We, some years ago, wont to Mus.sel- 
r« rt relating to Crinum yemense should be or depicted in gardening papers. The burgh, hoping to see the wall—covered at 
MfK Staflce to tho s e buying bulbs It. is enclosed photograph show's what a noble the time we speak of—with Apricot-trees, 
ratner curious that C. vemense should be and effective plant it Is in the semi-wild but instead found that the grounds and 

i^rdy as it is, and information as to its garden, and vet few people who see it garden had been all built over. We have 

*flav,our in the colder parts of the appear to know wlial it is. 1 also have never seen Apricot-trees s in sucli rude 

UD ' r y would be welcomed I hive a Acanthus spinossissimus, but it does not health, and cropping so freely'every year. 
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The soil was very light, in fact, the garden 
was only a short distance from the beach. 
«-Ed.] 

Androsace lanuginosa alba.— A very 
“taking ” rock plant, a white form of one of : 
our best Alpines, and the easiest to grow 
of all its charming race. It will even grow 
well in sandy borders, as it used to many 
years ago in the gardens of Trinity College, 
at Dublin. From Sir Frank Crisp. 

Clematis orientalis, var. tangutioa.— 
The golden colour of the flowers of this I 
Clematis is sufficient to warrant it a place 
in the garden, for, although there are other 
kinds with yellow flowers, none are so 
richly coloured as those of this. Although 
classed as a variety of C. orientalis, it 
has little in common with that species, for 
the leaves have not the same colouring as 
the type and they are differently formed, j 
whilst the flowers are very much larger 
and the segments triangular, each one 
lieing 1£ inch long. Of vigorous habit, it 
attains a height of 12 feet or more, and is 
well fitted for planting against a trellis, 
the post of a ])ergola, or on a summer¬ 
house. Jn whichever i>osition it is placed, 
care should be taken to provide a rich j 
loamy soil, in which a fair amount of lime 
is present. In addition to its flowers, it 
lias an asset in its fruits, for they are very j 
showy when fully developed, the hair-like 
appendages of the seeds being long and 
curiously twisted.—D. 

Vitis Henryana.— This is one of numerous 
species of Vitis which have been intro¬ 
duced from China during the present cen¬ 
tury, aud it. is likely to be widely grown, 
for, in addition to bearing ornamental 
foliage, it is a self-climber, which in itself 
is a very important asset. It is probably 
better suited for planting against walls or 
trellises than for growing over a pergola, 
for, like the well-known Vitis ineonstans, 
it is inclined to be rather tender in its 
early stages when planted in the open 
ground. Planted against a wall, however, 
it makes rapid growth, and may be ex¬ 
pected to cover a high building. It may be 
easily distinguished from other species by 
its long, slender, self-clinging growths and 
five-parted prettily-coloured leaves. The 
lance-shaped leaflets are of a rich, dark 
velvety green, with silvery veins, and in 
the autumn the green gives place to red, 
making a large plant a very conspicuous 
object. At that time the long trailing 
shoots are very useful for cutting. V. 
Henryana was first brought to the notice of 
the public in 1904. It thrives in loamy 
soil, and likes a fairly moist root-run. 
Cuttings inserted in light soil in a close 
ease may he rooted during July and 
August.—D. 

St. Dabaeoc’s Heath (Dnbceocia polifolia). 
—Of the numerous allies of the true 
Heaths, this is certainly one of the most 
useful, for it may he found in flower for 
at. least two months from the end of July, 
whilst earlier in the year a number of 
flower-heads is usually produced. A 
native of South-West Europe, it also 
occurs wild in Ireland, and has for long 
been an inhabitant of our gardens. 
Readily distinguished from the various 
kinds of Erica by reason of its wider 
leaves, it also shows a considerable 
difference in the inflorescence. The urn¬ 
shaped flowers are borne in rather loose, 
upright racemes. Vigorous plants may 
attain a height of from 12 inches to 
18 inches, but, as a rule, the plant may bo 
kept below 9 inches in height for many 
years by cutting over annually after the 
flowers are over. The type has light-red 
flowers, but there is a form with dark-red 
blossoms, another with white blooms, 
whilst a third named bicolor bears both 
red and w T hite flowers on the same in¬ 
florescence. The plant is no more difficult 
to grow than the common kinds of Erica, 
whilst Its requirements are the same. 
Planted in masses in the wilder parts of 
the garden, in company with Pines or 
oilier allied trees, it is, perhaps, seen to 
the best advantage, although it is a very 


desirable plant for beds in prominent jured during winter, and so building uii 
plaees on lawns, or for groups in the front the bush. As a wall plant, flip principal 
of a shrubbery. Although sometimes pro- branches are secured to the wall, and the 
pagated by layers, the young plants are secondary ones spurred back each year, 
more satisfactory w hen raised from whilst in the third method of culture, tfc 
cuttings or seeds.—D. branches are cut to the ground-line each 

Magnolia Thompsoniana.— This plant spring, and an entirely new growth is de- 
keeps up a longer succession of bloom than pended on, which springs readily from the 
many of the Magnolias, for although' the ■ rootstock. As the racemes of rosy-purple, 
greatest show of flowers occurs about; j Pea-shaped flowers are borne from the ieaf- 
June, a few blooms continue to open axils of tlie young growths, either of these 
throughout* July, and occasional blooms three methods answers admirably, aud 
may be found in August. Of garden origin, whenever the plant, is grown it finds ad¬ 
it is considered to be a hybrid between the mirers. Soil is not a serious considera- 
tvvo American species, the Swamp Bay, tion, for it grows well in both light and 
M. glauea, and the Umbrella Tree or Elk- fairly heavy loam —D. 
wood, M. tripetala The former species Strawberries until frost. -There seems 
certainly appears to have had a con.sidera- |^, bo nll impression that it is a difficult 
able bearing on the hybrid, for although matter (o Strawberries from 

larger, in colour and shape both leaves j August onwards, hut the truth is that this 
and flowers are highly suggestive of those ( j e j| C | 0 | W f ri iit can be then produced tiy 
r .. J arge . r eaves V ro 0;K ‘* J | anyone able to produce Strawberries dur 


SSr Isw^'sssra 

srvarh-srtr ss&z st ; sa 

large flowers, although its influence is loss y ,r i et >* ! h |, r€ ?^25 

noticeable than that of the other species. ( ' nsy as * he of Strawtorra m 

Like other Magnolias, it succeeds best in ! Tl ?e variety for autumnJraamg j 

well-drained, loamv soil, to which a St. Joseph. The land should be nch and 
little peat has been added, and it shares rloim llt the time Planting* the width 
the objection which other kinds have of ^ rom row t0 row should ,)e “/*** ’ Wl h 
frequent root disturbance.—D. I s inches from plant to plant. The runners 

Bnmhnnn nnH ff-net / i may be planted either in autumn or spring 

Bamboos and frost.— I have never seen r j ordinnry conditions, probably 

any referee <> the severe frosts of "a planting" is the better, but her. 


SSSSS. ^&!~2i2Z “ ^ npon heavy clay, I 


0,1 F * bru "?; 5th » targe clump of ^ner" St Jo*,* ^ in .be 

io'nCn J" rds , m d,amete r- season, and this crop should be picked and 

looked like a sheaf of dry oats. There was .... in the ordinary manner. Soon 

not n sinale ereen leaf tofu n«,l u I utilised in tne orunuiry iu.,uu« 


not a single green leaf left, and it soon t^ first P rop has l>een dealt with 

became apparent that all the canes, 1C feet m Jl, n to send up Sow 

to is feet in length, were more or less l^lks for tSe o^nd or autumn on,, 
“ m", SSZJ'SJS! I Rerrles produced by this variety mad 


k'lletl. Early in June 1 cut away all the j p iPrr ' ics produced by this variety are small 
old canes, and now there is a perfect forest i eomnared wtih the giant mainemn 
Of new growths. An equally large A. ^rr£s ii™ the market, but are of quit.' 
jnponica was untouched, so were A. respectnblesize and verv much law* ta 
Laydekeri and I hyllostachys Quilioi. Of th0 f ; , m i iar’ aipines. Thev are of H 
l*. a urea, many eai.es were entirely killed. 1 “* 0U r and of Sous fiill Strawberry 
P. viridi-glaucesccns suffered but little. T T p IRl) 

Several A. nitida were entirely killed flavour.-**, r. Hied. , 

down. I*, castillonis, the tallest-growing Lyslmachla Henry!.— This, 1 w 

species here, was entirely killed down. I the only member of the IjOO^stnfe wuu. 

This has really been an advantage, ns a ' to receive-and, as I 
number of fresh canes shot up early in deserve—an award of merit. Tfi J > 

June, and have made splendid grow th, of the genus have their uses w ^ 

During the last few seasons this Bamboo I :>nd wet. places of the gar^n,^ . F^ 

has made no fresh growths before August. 1 or stream, or m dnmpw d. » ; 
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diately after the frost did the mischief. tlveness Happilv too for the education 
A number of old plants of Salvia Grahami, whebUntly 

which were in flower at Christmas, were presented* for certificate, was not confix 
un njured. E. Charlvs Buxton, Bettw&-y- n solitary example, and the good group 
(y0€ci - of it was a' tribute to that freedom n 

Indigofera Cerardiana. —Three or four growth and flowering calculated to renow 
species of Indigofera may be used in the I it useful in the garden. Moreover. K 
outdoor garden, but, with the exception of might reasonably be regarded asawelconu 
the one under notice, none, is likely to be addition to July and August-flower®* 
widely grown. I. Gerardiana, however, is : Alpines. A plant to bo remembered tor 
a useful shrub, for its delicate, pinnate the cool, moist spots of the rock garden 
leaves alone are noteworthy, while it pro- E. H. Jenkins. 

duces a good display of flowers during July i -This new species of Lysimacliia 

and early August. Although a mature plant from North-western*China was given w 
in its native habitat may attain a consider- \ award of merit by the Royal Dorticut- 
able size, it is more familiar with us as a i tural Society on July 30th. It belongs ^ 
bush 3 feet to 5 feet high, as a spreading the same section as our native Creeping 
plant with annual branches rising to a j Jenny, but it is quite distinct therefrom- 
height of 2^ feet, or as a wall plant grow- It is of a spreading habit, while the golden 
ing to a height of 12 feet. Being a native yellow blossoms, each about the sl*e o' 
of the Himalaya, and of rather soft ; sixpence, are borne in whorls towards‘ 
growth, the younger branches are inclined end of the shoots. For hanging*baskct>. 
to be tender, lienee the different methods window-boxes, or for similar purpose 
of culture required. The bush form is en- should prove very useful, while on w 
couraged by cutting the brandies back in rockwork a suitable place can be 
spring as far as they may have been in- assigned it.—X. 

Original from ■ 
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»£*• TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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Unto* ELLIOTTIA RACEMOSA. 


The Erica order of plants contains many 
daa&„‘‘ beautiful and rare shrubs, but it is doubt- 
ita^, fuj whether any bardy member of the 
ii’i-ig. family possesses so much interest to tree 
lovers as this. In the first place, it is 
extremely rare in its native habitat; and, 
30(1: i&i secondly, it is doubtful whether more than 
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it is said to grow from 10 feet to 15 feet 
high, therefore, the larger of the two 
plants appears as if it may attain fair 
average proportions. The larger of the 
, ovate deciduous leaves are each 4 inches 
I to 0 inches long and 2 inches wide. The 
[ while, fragrant flowers appear in terminal 
panicles, each one being from 0 inches to 
9 Inches in length. The panicles may con- 
j tain as many ns 100 flowers, but from 
twelve to twenty only open at once. They 
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! to Kew before any pieces sufficiently well 
rooted could be obtained to withstand the 
i journey, and. although many methods have 
been adopted at Kew for increasing the 
| stock, the efforts have met with very in¬ 
different success. When flowers appeared 
last year a good crop of seed was antici¬ 
pated, but, unfortunately, not a single seed 
was formed, and, so far as can be seen at 
present, no better results are to be ex¬ 
pected this year. The plants under notice 
are growing in light loam and peat. 
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A rare shrub: Elliottia racemosa. From a plutograph in the 
Royal Gardens , Kew . 


plants exist in Europe. Thes 
tin U ? l . n,nonffst n bptl of IIeaIlls 
iuiam’s Temple, at Kew. 
J* °f tbe two plants—the one 
^ * 18 about * feet in height, a 
* j. abou t thirty inflorescences 
SL? h ? tograph wa « taken, in July c 
W^ nt U ar * ba d only blossomed 
Jr° re ’ that taking place in .Tulv. 
Hn* *5 0sn hns ***» found in South 

auiinHMj! n Geor » ia ’ hut in very 
otities, and at rare intervals. r 
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are rather curious by reason of the stalks 
as well as the petals being white, the only 
touch of colour being the reddish-brown 
anthers. It. cannot be very easily com¬ 
pared to any other plant, for, although 
botanists say that its nearest relative is the 
genus Leduin* there are no very distinct 
characters to associate the two genera from 
a gardening point of view’. The rarity of 
the shrub is, doubtless, due to the fact that 
it is very difficult to propagate, and several 
attempts were made to introduce a plant 


THE HYPERICUMS. 

Thk numerous kinds of Hyi>ericum or St. 
John’s Wort, form a useful and shoWy 
I group of plants which bloom during 
summer and early autumn. Although 
none attain any great height, there is con¬ 
siderable diversity of habit, some being 
well fitted for jtositions oil ruins or old 
walls, or in the rock garden, others being 
suited for the herbaceous border, whilst 
still another set forms ideal plants for the 
front places in shrubberies. Moreover, 
they may be grown in positions where light 
and soil conditions vary considerably. 
Some kinds rejoice in full sunlight, others 
thrive in shade, whilst a few’ kinds do not 
appear to he seriously inconvenienced if 
planted under either condition. Again. 

! some kinds grow in naturally moist 
ground, others thrive in rather dry soil, 
whilst all. for preference, like fairly good 
Inn in v soil, which never becomes very dry. 
The llvjierieums enjoy a wide distribution. 
Many are natives of Euro]*?, n dozen or 
more are included in our own Flora, some 
belong to India, China, Siberia, and Japan, 
and others to North America. Fifty or 
more species have been introduced to our 
i gardens, but of this number many may 
be eliminated from general collections, 
for if decorative qualities alone are con¬ 
sidered. a few overshadow the remainder. 
Unfortunately, there is little variation in 
the colour of the flowers. Gold predomi¬ 
nates. and what difference exists is 
merely in various shades of yellow. 

The propagation of the various Hyperi¬ 
cums is not a very difficult mutter. Many 
may he increased by seeds which are 
ripened in abundance: (he herbaceous 
kinds are easily divided, whilst those of 
shrubby habit may be propagated by 
I cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame during summer. Although the 
same plants usually last in good condition 
for manv years, when ahv do show signs 
of deterioration it is advisable to destroy 
, them and begin again with young stock, 

! for those which get into a bad state 
often take a long time to recover and are 
rarely as satisfactory as younger plants. 
The herbaceous sorts should, naturally, be 
cut to the ground-line each year, whilst 
the shrubby species are improved by an 
annual pruning in February or early 
March. This should consist in cutting 
I away any worn-out wood, removing weak 
■ shoots, and shortening the stronger ones, 
j If pruning is neglected for a few years 
I the plants become thickets of weak, un- 
j satisfactory shoots, and flowering suffers 
j accordingly. 

Although one of the most ornamental of 
1 the shrubby kinds is of hybrid origin, the 
I various species do not appear to hybridise 
I readily, and although numerous efforts 
have been made to obtain other hybrids 
they do not appear to have been successful. 
Of the various shrubby and sub shrubby 
kinds, the following are possibly the most 
satisfactory for general cultivation: — 

II. calycinum. sometimes called “Tut¬ 
san,” and “Rose of Sharon.” Although 
j a native of the Orient, this evergreen 
sj>ecies has become naturalised in some 
| parts of the British Isles, where it occurs 
in copses and hedges.* Growing from 
| 9 inches to 12 inches high, it forms a 
dense mat of underground branches, from 
which the aerial stems appear. The 
flowers are each 3 inches to 4 inches across 
and open during summer. It is excellent for 
planting in shady places beneath trees 
whilst it also grows in full sun. By re’ 

! planting now and then, the plants retain 
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their vigour better than if left undis¬ 
turbed. The branches may be cut to the 
ground-line with advantage each spring. 

H. Androsaemum, a widely-distributed 
plant in various parts of Europe, also ex¬ 
tends to Asia and North Africa,* and is 
found wild in many parts of the British 
Isles. Attaining a height of 14 feet or 
2 feet, it is easily recognised by reason of 
its broadly oblong leaves, and large heads 
of yellow flowers, which are followed by 
sbo\vy red and then black fruits. The 
individual flowers are not more than 
■J inch across. According to the Treasury 
of Botany, the common name of Tutsan, 
which is often applied to it, arose from a 
distortion of the French words, “toute i 
saine,” which were used in connection 
with the plant on account of its leaves 
being credited with healing properties 
when applied to fresh wounds. 

II. Bucklkii, a pretty little plant from 
the mountains of Carolina and Georgia, 
is well suited for the rock garden. 

Scarcely attaining a height of 8 inches, it 
has small, dainty foliage, and rather large 
golden flowers. 

H. densiflorum is typical of a small 
group of species from North America. It 
grows about 2 feet high, and is charac 
terised by its dense habit and bright-green 
leaves. The latter are each up to 

2 inches long, and often less than a i 

quarter of an inch wide. The yellow 
flowers are each Finch to 3-inch across. , 
and borne in large terminal heads. II. 
galioides and M. kalmianum are only 
separated from tlvis plant by small 
botanical differences, ami for garden pur 
poses one will very well do duty for the I 
others. 

H. aureum, a native of the Southern 
United States, grows 2$ feet to 2 feet 
high, and bears golden flowers, each 

inch across, in large terminal heads. 

It is a strong-growing kind, and forms a 
shapely plant. 

II. elatitm. from the Canary Islands, is j 
a tall-growing plant, which is sometimes 
cut to the ground each year, and treated : 
as an annual. This, however, is not I 
necessary, for it may be treated as other ] 
kinds and will then form a bush 3 feet 
high and as far through, and flower 
freely. 

H. hircinum, although showy when at 
its best, is not popular on account of its 
disagreeable, goat-like smell. It is a 
native of Europe, and does not bloom so 
freely as many of the others. 

II. IIookerianum.-- Bearing tine, shapely 
flowers, 1$ inch to 2 inches across, and 
l»ossessed of a long flowering season, this 
Himalayan species is certainly one of the 
best of* the tall growing kinds. Mature 
plants attain a height of 3 feet, and are , 
recognised by their rather glaucous 
branches and leaves and cup-shaped, 
golden flowers. 

H. patulum is also a very showy siiecies, 
whilst it possesses a graceful habit. Un¬ 
fortunately, it is rather tender, therefore 
it seldom shows its best side. A variety ; 
' called Henry! is, however, hardier and 
more vigorous, whilst its flowers are as 
ornamental as those of H. Hookerlanum. 1 
Growing 2 feet to 24 feet high, it is a 
capital kind for a bed. The type is found 
in the Himalaya and China, whilst the 
variety was introduced from, the latter 
country. 

II. Moserianum.—T his is a hybrid 
between II. calycinum and II. patulum, 
and is, perhaps, the most beautiful of 
all when at its best. Attaining a height 
of 12 inches or 15 inches, it forms a spread¬ 
ing plant with richer coloured flowers than 
those of II calycinum. They are about the 
same size, however, but instead of being 
produced singly as in that species, a 
goodly number appear at irregular in¬ 
tervals from the i>oiiit of each branch. It 
>s an excellent subject for a bed on a lawn 
where a neat but showy plant is desired. 

II. polyphyllum. a dwarf, spreading 
plant from Cilicia, is conspicuous by reason 
of its greyish stems and tiny leaves, and 


by its golden flowers, which are each 
14 inch across. The Ik*n1 place for it is j 
the rock garden. 

Turning to herbaceous kinds, H. Areyron, I 
14 feet to 2 feet high, with large, showy 
flow-ers; H. linearifolium, a Western 
European plant of upright habit, w ith tiny, 
oblong leaves and large beads of small, 
yellow r flowers; H. pyramidale; H. 
orientate, a dw’arf, spreading plant, with j 
lemon-coloured blooms : II. delphicuin, H. ! 
floribundum, and H. Richer! stand out 
conspicuously, and are well worth a trial 
in the herbaceous border. The stronger I 
kinds are also good subjects to plant in | 
informal groups in the wild garden. 

_ _ I). 

BUSHES FOR WET PLACES. 

When planting it is often desired to ob¬ 
tain shrubs for wet places, some that will 
attract either by their flowers, berries, J 
or other features. A shrub which 
always comes to mind when this 
subject is thought, of is Clethra 
alnifolia. because of the profuseness of 
its flowering and the fragrance of its 
blooms. It blooms in midsummer or later, 
the bush usually covered with panicles of 
white flowers of peculiar fragrance. In 
its wild state it is usually found on the 
banks of streams, or otherwise near water, 
so that it is well suited when^planted in 
similar positions. There is another native 
Clethra, C. acuminata, but C. alnifolia is 
the better. The White Fringe, Cliionan 
thus virginiea, L s at home in a ^et place. It 
is wild in situations which a re almost under 
water at times. This has white flowers, 
too, blit they come early in spring with 
the leaves, and because of the fringe-like 
api>earance of the flowers the species is 
called Old Man’s Beard in some itortions 
of the south. 

Another shrub, of great merit, is Mag¬ 
nolia glauca, the one of our swamps and 
low’ grounds, which is almost evergreen, 
and famous everywhere for the fragrance I 
of its flowers. It is often found side by I 
side with the White Fringe. Both of ! 
these, though often listed as shrubs, grow 
to the size of small tlees in time, if kept 
to one shoot when young. 

The Bayberry. AJyrica cerifera, is a 
good wet position shrub, delighting in 
damp ground. When grow’ii in groups 
where one shelters the other they are 
somewhat evergreen in character. The 
flowers are greenish-white and small, but 
the berries, when rii>e, are covered with 
a white, waxy substance, making the 
clusters of them conspicuous and at¬ 
tractive. 

Found in similar situations to the above- j 
mentioned shrubs is Azalea viscosa. a 
species renowned for the fragrance of its 
flowers. The flowers are pure white, ex¬ 
panding in July and August. It is one of 
the most, admired of Azaleas, yet not 
common in cultivation. 

In Vaeoiniums there is a beautiful 
species for wet ground, V’. corymbosuni. 
It delights in such situations. In spring 
it bears beautiful clusters of white flowers. 
Edible, dark-coloured berries follow ; later 
on. with the approach of autumn, the 
foliage becomes of a lovely orange-bronze 
cqlour. It is then almost foremost of 
all the trees and shrubs renowned for 
their autumnal display of colour. These 
six shrubs w’ould give one a good start in 
planting a wet place, but they do not ex¬ 
haust the list, ns many more could be 
added. —Florist's Exchange. 


sprays of small white flowery of 8. Thun 
bergi are most conspicuous, and durin" u 
few mild days in February I have seen 
this kind a mass of white. Following this 
we have the various forms of callosa 
which produce their blooms in small 
clusters somewhat resembling tiny trusses 
of Ilaw’thorn. This species is much grown 
in pots, as it forces readily and may he had 
in bloom very early in the year. In the 
open it forms a low bush, but should be cut 
back after flowering to induce robust, new 
growths, ps it is ajong these that the 
trusses are formed. 8 . prunifolia flore 
pleno is another interesting kind floweriite 
along the long, slender, arching sprays. S. 
arnrfolia produces its long plumes of 
flowers on the terminals of the premliig 
year’s shoots, and when the plants am 
grown in good rich loam these ore of con 
siderable size. As this species is apt to be¬ 
come somewhat ragged unless cut back, it 
is necessary to pay close attention to this 
The plants do not bloom until July, bnt as 
soon as flowering is over they should have 
the long shoots cut back to within a few 
buds of their base to induce the young 
grow ths to giw strongly for flowering Uw 
following season. 8 . Llndleyana has 
large, deeply-cut leaves and flowers on the 
terminals of the preceding year’s shoot*, 
producing large plumes of a pendulous 
habit. This forms a good-sized bush, and 
is valuable for planting by the sides of 
lakes, streams, and the like, as its droop 
ing habit is in keeping with the surround 
ings. 8 . japonica Anthony Waterer grow* 
into a compact, low bush, the flowers in 
trusses on the terminals of the shoots 
This commences to bloom in July, ami 
often continues through August. Th? 
flowers vary in colour from pink to a deep 
red, according to the soil it is plauted in 
and the situation the plants occupy. S. 
Nobleann and 8 . Douglasi. very similar in 
growth and flower, though blooming at 
different periods, should be found in ever) 
collection where there is room. S ran- 
toniensis fSyn. 8 . Reevesiaua), too. should 
also be given a place, as this is well 
adapted for small gardens. 

Spiraeas not being at all particular ns to 
situation, many of them will thrive under 
the shade of trees. H. C. P. 


THE SHRUBBY SPIRAEAS 

This extensive genus contains some very 
interesting species. Most of them, too, are 
very accommodating, as they will thrive In 
almost any kind of soil, though an open 
[>osition and a good loam suit them best. 
They are readily propagated either by 
layers, suckers, or cuttings, and some of 
tiie small-growing kinds, such as Tliun- 
bergi and confusa, are very useful for pots. 
In the early spring months the slender 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Hypericum verticlllatum.— Under this 

name I have had for a good- number of 
years a pleasing little St. John’s Wort, 
although it cannot be considered <iuit p 
hardy, and old plants frequently sue* 
to our winters. On the other hand, « 
seeds freely and sows itself, with m 
result that a steady succession of pa" > 
is maintained without any trouble- * 
not. absolutely certain, however, than 
is the true H. vertieillntum. «**■*“; 
fact that it is a little tender wold teni 
some slight evidence in favour- or 
correctness of the name, seeing that Q 
real II. verticUlatum comes Jrom Son 
Africa. The only other H. verticil 1 ;'!' 

I recorded in the “ Index Kewensls > 

1 Coris, which is certainly a different pa ■ 
although bearing some slight 
; in habit. The one under noflee 
received from a good source twenty^^ 
more years ago. and I 
it in my garden since Jhat ti ^ 
It makes n pretty plant 
j inches to about 10 inches 
| inches high, with verticil late a of 
pleasing yellow, rather starry ^ ^ 
the real St. John’s Wort eharacter ju 
always pleasing on the ><*k g jd 
the border, but it is better forthero^ ^ 
I as there the seedlings have 
being destroyed — S. Ahjjott 

•• The English Wower JajJm £?■ 

Grounds."—Any totawa,lib, «***>^ 
tione of all tht but W- C u h 

culture and, arraujemeiU, Ulus •*The EW? lls! 

medium Svo, 15s.; u had /iwWy r . 

Flower Garden •** bo***" 

t ™, haft vellum, «* 
from the office o^Garurm-no 
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AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


GARDENING IILVNTRATED. 

| for early forcing, owning its flowers so : Alfred Carriere are both extra vigorous 
freely. F. u. growers, and, like the majority of such, 

j [Messrs. Dickson, in a note to us con- flower most freely upon the long rods of 
I cerning this Rose say: “Its one defect the previous season ; and, although you do 
I is its liability to mildew. With us the not appear to have pegged them down, they 
foliage is as deep in colour as that of the may be pruned upon the same system. 
It is very continuous in I 
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ROSE VISCOUNTESS CARLOW. 

Taw* is one of the numerous valuable j Purple Beech 
fioses from Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, bloom.”— Ed.] 
of Newtownards. When I first saw it I 
remarked to a friend, “What a glorified _ . 

fi. Aifxmnnml we have here." To those t«nT/ho P w“^fioToiio*°Dg loso/shoufd be 
readers who are acquainted with G. pruned :-(l.) Conrad F. Moyer; (2.) Mine. Alfred 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Viscountess Carluiv. 


* abonnand no more need be said. My 
,P S SS * 011 ^as keen confirmed, if not 
mirS! en ? d ' y isc °untess Carlow is a ear¬ 
ths a little cream throughout 

me flower. It always opens well-at any 
«?“’ 11 aa « done so since I had it in 1910, 
i»>n/ ear ^troiluction. It is an excel- 
timf S r °wor, with deep, bronzy foliage 
h 1° the flower in every way. 

unnlf - 0ul,v / 1,ee blooming, but keeps up 
fmm^S 011 tjl1 iate autumn. I have also 
a ‘t good under glass^ particularly 


Mme. Abel Carriere has almost thornless 
growth, and often makes shoots 10 fget to 
20 feet in length. Can you have it true? 
The colour should be a creamy white with 
a tinge of yellow in the centre, and very 
fragrant.] 

Roses with very strong foliage.-Will you 

please give me the names of six bush and lour 
climbing Roses which have foliage as strong or 
stronger than Dr. O’Donel Brown?— 0. CBOFT. 

[Six extra strong bush varieties for your 
puriiose are Conrad F. Meyer, Bardou Job, 
Margaret Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, Robert 
Duncan, and Nova Zornbla. American 
pillar, Ards Rover, Goldfinch, and Climb¬ 
ing Caroline Testout have very sm>ng and 
clear foliage among climbers ; but there 
are many more, and you do not hint as to 
any desired colour in the flowers.] 

Rose for name.-Would you kindly favour 
me with the following information :-(l ; Can 
vou name the enclosed Rose? (2.) Also, why is 
it that all the blooms fad to come out 
properly 3 They all stick at the enclosed stage, 
although blooming (?) profusely. The Rose is in 
front of the house, between door and window. 
12 feet high, with southern exposure, about 
100 feet back from sea-shore. The other Roses 
on same frontage are quite satisfactory. 

A. \V. NISBET. 

[The name of your Rose is either Mme. 
Jules Gruvereaux or Mme. Wagram. 
The latter is often alluded to as Comtesse 
de Turenne. It is most likely a salt-laden 
wind a fleeted the blooms. An exposure to 
south winds ouly 100 feet, from the sea¬ 
shore is not conducive to t lie free opening 
of such double and* balled flowers as those 
received. We presume the flowers of your 
other Roses in the same position are less 
double than those of. this variety, and,, 
consequently, expand better. You will 
find a variety named Mme. Alfred Carrifre 
much better*for such a position, and very 
near to the same colour.] 

Fences of Roses. -Fences in gardens 
formed of Roses are becoming quite 
common. They grow just as rapidly as 
Quick hedges, and are far more 
beautiful when in flower, besides forming 
a good boundary, impenetrable after a 
year or two. In making a fence of this 
sort provision should be made, early in 
the autumn, by digging over the ground 
■ and adding good stable manure. Two 
stout posts at either end of the row, to 
which should be fastened a strip of wood 
or wire, will form a support to which the 
trees can he tied. The Austrian Briers 
are most suitable for this. Gruss an 
TVplitz makes an excellent fence with its 
beautiful bronzy foliage in autumn, and 
its crimson, sweetly-seen ted flowers, 

whilst for tall fences some of the Ram¬ 
blers are being used with much success. 
The chief difficulty, however, is to keep 
these within the required limits, necessi¬ 
tating an annual cutting away of wood. 
The Ramblers strike readily in the autumn 
from cuttings, so that one is not long in 
getting a fence.— Townsman. 

Rose Mies Alice de Rothschild_ This 

Rose, sent out in 1910, has already 
proved one of the best yellow Teas. The 
excessive heat of last summer and the pre¬ 
sent unseasonably cool weather, have made 
but little difference in the behaviour of my 
plants. The flowers are sweet-scented. 
This Rose also has another grand quality, 
in that, unlike so many yellows, the colour 
does not fade with age ; in fact, I have 
more than once been under the impres¬ 
sion that it gained rather than lost in 
depth of colour as the flowers developed 


“pruning it it Jhe deep golden-yellow of the flowers of 
it grow leggy. Electra, Goldbnch, and Gardenia while in 
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Carriere? The former is a very thorny bush, 
and appears to grow rampant, and I am not 
sure but that the right method may not be to 
let it grow as it pleases, without ! ** 

all. But I do not want to let * 
with bare stems 
amount of new' 
plenty of room 

appears “o be a bushf^nd is apparently doing erect, rather than spreading, growth it 
well. -1ST. D forms a well-shaped busli. Each bloom 

[In our issue for August 3rd, page 501, comes perfect, and may be had of good size 
is an article that answers your query to a if highly cultivated. nnd well, thinned iii 
rrcat extent. Conrad F. Meyer and Mme. form it much resembles Marechal Niel 
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with a trifle more pointed centre. In the 
winters of 1910 and 1911 I had very hue 
flowers under glass, and I anticipate this 
variety will shortly figure largely as a 
winter-forcing yellow Rose, more especially 
an the flowers' open so freely and last so 
well — P. U. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LI MUM SPECIOSUM. 

With the exception of Lilium lougi- 
florum, no Lily is imported in such large 
numbers as L. speciosum. The principal 
reasons of its popularity are its showy 
character and the fact that it can 
be put to a variety of uses. In the first 
place, it, in most districts, forms a delight¬ 
ful feature out-of-doors during the latter 
part of*the summer and early autumn, 
tLough under these conditions in the colder 
parts of the country some of the later 
flowers fail to open in a satisfactory 
manner. In most parts, however, L. sjiecio- 
sum can in? depended on, among its other 
desirable qualities being that of flowering 
well the first season after planting. This 
is mainly owing to the fact that a great 
deal of tlie nourishment necessary for the 
blossoms is derived from the numerous 
roots that are pushed out freely from the 
base of the stem, whereas those kinds in 
which this feature is almost wanting re¬ 
quire a year or two to become established— 
that is, until the stout roots at the bottom 
of the bulb have thoroughly taken liosses- 
bion of the soil. Lilium sjieciosum is not a 
peat-lover in the sense that some Lilies 
are, as it does well in an open loam, pro¬ 
vided it is effectually'drained. If of too 
adhesive a nature some peat or leaf-mould 
and sand may l>e mixed with the soil— 
indeed, under any conditions it is an ad¬ 
vantage to put a litle clean sand around 
the base of the bulbs. This Lily starts 
Into growth fairly early in the spring, for 
which reason it is a good plan to give it 
the shelter of some low-growing shrubs, 
which will be. as the season advances, over- 
topped by the flower-spikes. 

Apart from its value out-of-doors, L. 
speciosuiu is also much appreciated for 
flowering in i>ots or tubs for the embellish¬ 
ment of the greenhouse or conservatory. 
For this it can be treated in different, ways. 
Good-sized bulbs may be accommodated in 
|H)ts 0 inches to 7 inches in diameter, while 
larger masses may be luade up by putting 
an increased number of bulbs in a large 
pot or tub. In any case effective drainage 
must be given, while it is also essential to 
leave a space for top-dressing when the 
stem-roots are being freely pushed out. If 
the blooms are required in the greenhouse 
during the normal flowering period of this 
Lily the plauts may ns soon as spring 
frosts are over be grown entirely out of- 
doors, while, if needed earlier, they can be 
brought on under glass. They are, how¬ 
ever, generally speaking, more valued at 
their usual season of blooming, for by the 
latter part of August some of the summer 
occupants of the greenhouse are on the 
wane. L. speciosum is almost immune 
from insect pests, which often give so 
much trouble in the case of L. longiflorum, 
green-fly being the worst, enemy. Another 
notable feature of L. speciosum is that the 
bulbs readily lend themselves to retarding, 
by which means it Is possible to have 
flowers of this beautiful Lily all the year 
round. Splendid examples may he seen in 
the florists’ shops of London throughout 
the year, a feat which a generation 
ago would have been regarded as practic¬ 
ally impossible. While many Lilies are re¬ 
tarded, this and L. longiflorum are the 
most successful, for L. aurntum, though 
often seen, behaves, ns out-of-doors, in a 
more or less erratic manner. 

Varieties. —Whereas we formerly used 
to get our supplies of L. speciosum from 
Holland, we now obtain bv far the greater 
part from Japan. Many of these Japanese 
Iflpds have very richly-coloured flowers, 


the varietal names of cruentum, magnifi- 
cum, and Melpomene being applied to the 
best of them. The bulk of the white- 
flowered forms from Japan consists of the 
variety Knetzeri. In this the segments are 
for the most part pure white, with a 
greenish stripe down the centre of each. 
This has dark chocolate-coloured anthers. 
A far scarcer variety is album novum, 
which may be described as a pure-white 
punctatum, having the bright - yellow 
anthers characteristic of that variety. The 
flowers are more massive than thosiv of 
Krietzeri. Those grown by the Dutch 
mainly consist of roseum and rubrum, 
which differ only in their depth of colour ; 
and album, a form in which the interior of 
the fully-expanded flower is pure white, 
hut the exterior is tinged with chocolate. 
Tli is feature is even more pronounced in 
tlie bud state, and it also extends to the 
stems and flower-stalks. In punctatum the 
flowers are white dotted with pink. This 
variety is less robust than tlie others. 

Time of flowering.— In n general way, 
tlie Dutch-grown bulbs flower somewhat 
earlier than tlie Japanese ones, which dur¬ 
ing their second year in this country are 
not quite so late as they are the flrst 
season. X. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

In tlie case of greenhouse plants that are 
stood out-of-doors during the summer 
months it is very essential that they are 
not allowed to suffer from want of water, 
as this is very likely to happen. JTo ob¬ 
viate this they are often plunged either 
partially or up to tlie rim, but it is not 
always that this can be arranged. When 
! they are simply stood on the surface of the 
ground care must be taken that, when 
watered, tlie ball of earth is thoroughly 
wetted, otherwise the plants will soon 
suffer. This is particularly likely to 
happen during showery weather, as the 
surface of the soil is moistened, and to a 
superficial observer fl appears to be quite 
wet enough, but when closely examined it 
will he often found that the main ]K>rtion 
of tile ball of earth is far too dry for the 
welfare of the plants. Again, the same re¬ 
sult frequently occurs when the nights get 
cool and a heavy dew 5 s deposited. Of 
course, before tlie weather gets too cold 
all greenhouse plants should be taken into 
their winter quarters, otherwise an un¬ 
expected snap of frost why do a good deal 
of damage. If it can possibly be avoided, 
plants that have been stood outside during 
tlie summer should not be allowed to re¬ 
main out till it becomes necessary to rush 
them in at a short notice. Far better will 
it be to take advantage of a fine day and 
thoroughly prepare the plants for the 
<■flange. The pots should all be well 
washed, and other little matters, such as 
staking, may be attended to. This can all 
be done better out-of-doors than when the 
plants are packed away in tlie greenhouse. 

! Another very important matter, is to keep 
a sharp look-out for insect and other pests, 
as, appreciating the change from the open 
air to the greenhouse, they will increase 
rapidly, and arc then often difficult to dis¬ 
lodge. Not only does this apply to aphides 
or greenfly, mealy-bug, and tlirips, but also 
to those subjects that are adepts at hiding 
; in tlie holes of the I lots or in any crevice. 

I Under this head may lie included slugs, 
earwigs, woodliee, and weevils of different 
kinds. A very necessary item when plants 
are taken into the greenhouse is to take 
care that the change in temperature is not 
I very great. Having been for so long ex- 
! loosed to the ordinary outdoor atmosphere, 
if the house is shut up close directly they 
are taken inside some of the plants are 
.sure to lose a good many of their leaves. 
A free circulation of air is very necessary, 
especially in the case of plants that linVe 
been outside during summer, the main 
points being to ensure their safety and at 
the same time to ripen tlie voung growths. 

X. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rochea falcata. -Whether planted „ ut 
during the summer or grown in the green- 
house this South African succulent is verv 
showy when in bloom in August or there 
a bouts. 11 was at one time frequently seen 
in cottage windows, this Rochea forms a 
stout, erect stem, a foot or more in heigh! 
clothed with peculiarly curved leaves’ 
hence the specific name of falcata. The 
small flowers, disposed in a large, closelv 
packed, flattened head, are of a brilliant 
red, from which groundwork the yellow 
anthers stand ont very conspicuously. The 
closely-packed heads of bloom arc a draw- 
bark when the blossoms develop in the 
open ground should the weather bo wet” 
as the flowers are then liable to decay! 
Tills Rochea may lie readily prorogated hv 
leaves, that, separated from the parent 
plant, have their bases inserted into sandy 
soil. Care must bo taken not to keep the 
•soil too wet. While this plant is gem-r¬ 
ally known as Rochea falcata. it is. in the 
“ Kew Hand List,” included in the genus 
| Crnssula. In tlie same publication two 
plants, commonly known as Crnssulas- 
nninely, C. coccinoa and 0. jasminen-ar? 
both included iu the genus Rochea. The 
plant in question was introduced as long 
ago as 1795.—X. 

Calceolaria integrlfolia.-Notes have be 
fore now appeared as to the great beauty 
I this Calceolaria when grown as an out 
door shrub in the extreme West of Ens 
land, where, unless the weather he excep¬ 
tionally severe, it may lie looked upon as 
quite hardy. Even in less favourable dis¬ 
tricts it forms a grand shrub for the green 
house, where it is now flowering freely 
Like Calceolaria lUirbidgei, one of its de¬ 
sirable features is that it can be grown 
into good-sized plants, which is a consider 
able advantage when groups of flowering 
j subjects have to be arranged. In the 
I greenhouse it will continue to flower for 
I some time, while, planted out daring lie 
summer, it also does well. It docs not 
appear to be very generally known—in¬ 
deed, it is not to be round in the “ Kew 
Hand List” of tender Dicotyledons, 
i though it occurs in the more recently po¬ 
lished “List of Herbaceous Plants.” It is. 
however, one of tlie most widely removed 
from a herbaceous subject of ail the fnl- 
ceolnrins. Like most of the other member* 
of tlie genus, it is very readily struck from 
cuttings, yet it is by no means a slock 
plant, witli nurserymen in general. The 
old Calceolaria mnplexicnulis. introduced 
from Peru nearly seventy years ago, is alsi 
very desirable for flowering towards the 
end of the summer and in early autumn, 
when its lemon-coloured blossoms are 
borne in great profusion. It does not die 
off suddenly like many of the bedding 
varieties do.—K. U. W. 

Bouvardias. -The large white flowers of 
Rouvardin Humboldti corymbiflora have 
been for some time expanded, and their 
l>erfume renders them much appreciated in 
the greenhouse. Apart from this. th‘ 
plants will bloom freely outride during tin* 
summer, and may sometimes be seen 
planted out. This Rouvnrdia is quite dis¬ 
tinct from tlie various kinds with 
coloured flowers, ns it is of a bolder and 
more erect style of growth, while the 
1 leaves are quite smooth. Of the hrighuy- 
tinted flowers the earliest to bloom is K» n * 
of Scarlets, an exceptionally large scarh 
flower with a rather short white tube, 
was sent to tills country from Austral- 
about ten years ago. and soon found I s 
way into general cultivation. I. h°wew ' 
| stiil look upon President. Cleveland as 
best of the bright coloured kinds, it ■ J** 

; of good habit and free growth, wnii 
flowers are of an intense scarlet, ana • 
peculiar translucent character. * 
[somewhat singular that, these tw 
sirable bright-coloured kinds should M 
been raised so far away, for, 
of the Scarlets comes from New 
j Wales, the other originated in the t 
: States.—T. W. 
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DESDRODWM PIERARDI 
Tau is a common plant in India, beiug 
widely distributed throughout that country, 
but it is particularly common in the forests 
in the Sunderbuuda of the Ganges, from 
whence it was originally imported. Hence, 
as may be supposed, it requires strong 
heat and abundance of moisture in order 
to produce strong growths. Frequently 
this plant produces stout, stem-like 
pendulous bulbs, some 5 feet and 0 feet 
in length. When fully grown the plant 
should be dried ofl' and kept considerably 
owler than during the summer. This will 
qeedily cause the bulbs to swell up and 
the leaves to shrivel and fall, as the plant 
is deciduous and loses all Its foliage before 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Chry s a.vt i ieh r m prospects see 111 very pro¬ 
mising, if one may judge by the appearance 
of the plants at the present time. At one 
I time in the early summer many growers 
were anxious as* to what the'outcome of 
the present season might be Buds are 
developing satisfactorily, and growers of 
large blooms, especially those who grow 
for exhibition, should retain all buds ns 
they develop from this time forth. Unless 
the buds are now retained on plants in¬ 
tended for exhibition in November next, 
the chances tire then* will i»t* no blooms 
available for that purpose when the day 
of the show comes round. As a rule, it 
takes from two months to two mouths and 


gardens, especially in those-of circum¬ 
scribed area, that the plants may be un¬ 
duly crowded in the rows, and in conse¬ 
quence It Is not possible to assist the 
riiiening ns I have suggested. Growers 
who lies ire to succeed, and who wish to 
represent each variety at its best at the 
exhibition, or in their own greenhouse or 
conservatory, should remove a plant here 
and there from the rows, so that the 
spacing out can be satisfactorily accom¬ 
plished. The plants removed in this way 

should be st.. apart In another quarter 

of the garden. 

A matter of iui|>ortaiice at this jieriod is 
to keep the growths securely staked nud 
tied. Neglect of these precautions may 
result in the loss of many valuable shoots 
and buds that have already beeii retained. 
Examine each plant very carefully, in. 
order that the growths may he secured to 
the stakes. On no account make the tie 
too near the bud. A tie should be made 
at a point in the stem where the growth 
is fairly hard. Should a lie with raffia 
or other material be made where the 
growth is utiripcned and brittle, (he 
chance* arc that the pressure of the wind 
at such a ftoiiifc will cause the shoots to 
snap off. Plants of the decorative and 
free-floweriug Chrysanthemums, that are 
to be used for cutting from, should be 
grown on In the terminal buds. Plant* 
treated in this fashion invariably yield a 
wonderful lot of most delightful blossoms. 
Pretty sprays may be obtained by reducing 
the number of terminal buds in each 
cluster to about three on each shoot. 
These should be retained equidistant. so 
that as the spray of blossoms develops the 
blooms shall be well apart, and thus made 
more attractive and more useful for 
decoration. Those who want rather larger 
blooms than it is customary to obtain in 
this way should retain the best-looking 
and largest buds of the series of terminal 
buds as they develop. By concentrating 
all the vigour of the roots on the plants 
treated to tills system of disbudding it is 
[Hissible to obtain quite ft large number of 
beautiful blossoms of good size, and the 
value of retaining terminal buds is that 
the blooms are invariably of good form and 
of beautiful colour, and seldom damp off. 
as is usual with blossoms resulting from a 
crown bud selection. Maintain the buds 
in an upright position, so that they may 
develop quite evenly. 

Where it is possible, and .sufficient space 
js leTt between the surface soil and the 
rim of the pot, it is wise to give the plants 
a top dressing of good rich soil. This 
must be pressed down firmly. E. G. 


SOT US AND REPLIES. 


Dcndrobium Pierardi. 


Early in the season the flowers 
ill begin to show all along the stems, 
inrse, mostly borne in pairs, are of a 
creamy mauve, or cream-coloured in 
-'juie forms, the lip large, downy, and of 
sulphur-yellow, bearing a few 
i i!» fflrea * is ut the base. The plant 
juouid be grown upon a block or in 
baskets, ns being a pendulous 
,r . "HI Hot thrive if made to grow 
„ The baskets should be well 

TOW. and be tilled with good fibrous 
and Sphagnum Moss. The plants 
iMieciki ffro " n in the very hottest place 
won e pnt them, being always kept 
hm ‘^ upp lied with water during growth, 
lwiJr r 25 "'inter n temperature of 
ample 911 < * egs ’ an ^ dogs. will be 


at-haIf for tin* blooms to develop from Ibe 
time the buds are retained, and at no 
time during this period should the buds 
be excited hi any way. A normal kind 
of growth should be observed right through 
tills period, and every means possible 
taken to assist the plants so ns to ensure 
the development. of large blooms of good 
form and of deep build. This season 
over-rijie wood will not be the cause of 
buds failiug ; as a matter of fact, the wood 
should be better rifiened than it is, at the 
present time, in most col lections, and 
growers may contribute much to the well¬ 
being of their plants during the next few 
weeks in this resjiect if they will take the 
trouble to space out their plants so that 
Ibe growths may derive full benefit from 
the sun and nil*. It is iwssible in some 
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Chrysanthemums not blooming. My Chrys¬ 
anthemums havo grown tall, but no 8iRii of 
bloom yet. Ih it the wet weather? They aro 
early sorts.—E- CLARKE. 

[You might have given the names of the 
varieties and have stated whether the 
plants have been raised from cuttings this 
year, or whether they are old clumps that 
have been carried on without xlivision or 
propagation. You say nothing about their 
position or surroundings, and give us no 
clue for guidance. As we cannot see your 
plants, such particulars nre essential to a 
helpful reply. The wet weather alone 
would not cause them to run up; there 
must be some other predisposing cause of 
which we have no information.] 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums — a 
beautiful quartette.— There are four 
varieties amongst the very many early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums Hint deserve to 
be noted for the beauty of their blossoms 

and their comparatively dwarf habit. They 
‘ are Elstob Yellow, a fter the style of Horace 
Martin, the flowers richer in colour, but 
just as freely produced as in that well- 
known sort; another of the Masse sports— 
Cranford Pink, n beautiful shade of pink * 
Wells’ Scarlet, really a mixture of scarlet 
and terra-cotta, most attractive and quite 
dwarf: and La Tam iso, a white suffused 
witb lilac. All toW&Vllc.rt s.IrTv 
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and bloom in September. They are also 
very suitable for j)ots by reason of their 
dwurfness.— Townsman. 

Early Chrysanthemum Crimson Gustave 
Grunerwald. —The very early Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Gustave Grunerwald has been 
dropped out of a good many catalogues, 
although it is one of the earliest to come 
into flower. It is not by any means one of 
the most robust, but one still finds it 
grown in gardens where the early Chrys¬ 
anthemum finds favour. The flowers of 
Crimson G. Grunerwald are of the shade 
conventionally called Crimson, and may be 
appreciated by growers because of this. 
Its earliness gives it a distinct claim uixm 
those who have need for these flowers in 
their gardens, and who appreciate Chrys¬ 
anthemums for cutting.—S. M. D. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Camellia leaves Injured.—Could you kindly 
tell me whether the enclosed Camellia leaves 
are attacked by a dangerous disease or not? 
The two leaves are off the same plant, growing 
out-of-doors. The shrub flowered very freely 
this spring (200-250 blossoms), and it is the 
variety known as Chandleri elegans. It may 
be the unfavourable wet summer weather.—F. K. 
DURHAM, Salcombe, South Devon. 

[One of the enclosed Camellia leaves ap¬ 
pears as if it has been burnt in some way, 
while the other is badly attacked by a 
fungus. We should advise you to spray it 
with one of the several fungicides now to 
be obtained from horticultural sundries- 
men, being very particular to carefully 
follow out the instructions supplied with 
whatever one you use.] 

Diseased Plum-tree.— Will you please let me 
. know the cause of disease on Plum-tree, al£o 
some means of curing it?—J. THORNTON. 

[The leaves are affected with the Plum 
leaf-rust (Pueeinia pruni, Pers.) Collect 
and burn all the old leaves. Spray with 
dilute Bordeaux mixture next spring when 
the young leaves are appearing. The 
leaves are also marked with spots caused 
by an insect, probably Chlorita (a leaf- 
hopper.] 

Daphne Mezereum dying.— I send herewith 
for your examination portions of a bush of 
Daphne Mezereum which has just died. What¬ 
ever the cause, the effect is rapid. The bush 
was in full leaf, and looked quite healthy. One 
day a few leaves were noticed to be drooping. 
In a few days all the leaves on thac 
branch were withered, and the others drooping. 
In a week or ten days all the leaves had been 
shed and the bush was dead. This is not the 
first case, and the others followed the Bame 
courso The-parts enclosed are portion of stem 
from collar up, portion of root from collar 
down, and twigs. I should he obliged if you 
could indicate the cause of death and any 
means to prevent a recurrence of fhe trouble. 
-M. M. 

[The bushes of Daphne Mezereum in 
question have been killed by a root-rot 
fungus (Basidiomycete). The specimen 
examined is rotten at the collar, and at 
this part there is a mass of the mycelium 
of the fungus. Armillaria mellea, the 
most commonly mentioned of these fungi, 
produces, sooner or later, dark, stringy 
rhizomorplis, which spread underground 
from the stricken tree, and bring about 
the infection of neighbouring trees. For 
this reason certain authorities recommend 
the isolation of diseased trees by digging 
a narrow trench about a foot deep around 
each tree. The fungus in this case may be 
\rmillaria mellea, but in order to deter¬ 
mine definitely a dead bush, which has 
been dug up, should be left to dry up. It is 
possible that the Mushroom stage of the 
fungus would then develop and render 
Identification possible.—A. V. H.] 

Injury to Holly-berries (II. W. Wilson).— 
In our issue of July 13th, page 446, an 
answer was given to this correspondent, re 
“ Injury to Ilolly-berries.” I did not at the 
time recognise the pest doing the damage, 
hut I have hatched it out, and find It is 
the Holly blue butterfly, a rather uncom¬ 
mon insect. I thought at first the rather 
peculiar larva*, which were just turning 
into chrysalides, were those of a two¬ 
winged fly, but I was wrong. If they are 


so numerous ns to be an actual pest, which 
is very unusual^spraying with arsenate of 
lead would be the best means of checking 
them, and it might be done at the cud of 
May or beginning of June.—C. 

Gooseberry caterpillar.— I see in your 
Issue of August 10 that “J.” (p. 522) men¬ 
tions a remedy for Gooseberry caterpillar. 
I think it might help your readers if I 
mention one which has saved my Goose¬ 
berry bushes from this pest for the last 
fifteen years. In November I dig away 
all the soil from under the hushes, ex- 
posing a depth of about 8 inches or 
10 inches of stem and root, and about 2 feet 
across. This is left so till February, when 
lime road scrapings are tilled in with the 
soil on top. Not only are the bushes free 
of caterpillars, but the crops are excellent. 
Manure is occasionally given in the 
ordinary way.—P. II. 1’. 

Mealy-bug on Stephanotis (Woodside)^- 
The XL All Vaporising Fumigator, if used 
according to the instructions at intervals 
of about ten days, will greatly cheek 
and ultimately free the plants from both 
mealy-bug and scale. Although so dele¬ 
terious to insect life even Ferns and 
plants in bloom are uninjured by its fumes. 
Petroleum forms the basis of many insecticides, 
it being particularly effectual in destroying 
both mealy-bug and scale. A good way of 
applying it is this: Heat some water to a 
temperature of about 120 degs., but not more, 
and to every 3 gallons of this add a lump of 
soft-soap, quite the size of a hen’s egg. and 
two wine-glasses of petroleum. Agitate the 
water freely by means of the syringe, other¬ 
wise the petroleum will float on the top, and 
then syringe the plant affected with the mix¬ 
ture. A good way to keep the solution well 
mixed is to return each alternate syringe full 
to the pail containing the mixture. This is 
very essential, as the crude petroleum will 
quickly burn the foliage. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

THE TOMATO AND ITS COOKING. 
Now lu season, this deserves a thought as 
to the best way of using. Tomatoes to be 
served in an uncooked state should be 
ripe and fresh, for cooking also. The 
medium-sized ones are usually best. To 
peel, pour scalding water over them; let 
them remain for half a minute, plunge 
into cold water, allow’ tliem to cool, when 
the skins can be easily rubbed off’. The 
plucky men who eat a Tomato raw are not 
so foolish as may be thought, as they avoid 
the doubtful mercies of the cook. The 
next best way is the one common in 
America—that is, a salad simply made. 
Select quite ripe fruit, scald and peel one 
hour before using; cut into rather thin 
slices, and place on ice or in a cool place. 
Serve plain or with mustard, but not 
j vinegar, as the Tomato has so much acid. 

! A little Lemon juice may he added. A 
variation of this is to use yellow and red 
Tomatoes in alternate layers. Some 
sprinkle a little sugar over, but that is not 
the best way. Chives may be added. 

Scai.uoped Tomatoes. —Take a pint of 
stewed Tomatoes, which have been rubbed 
through a colander, thicken with one and 
one-fourth cupfuls of lightly picked crumbs 
of whole-wheat bread, or a sufficient quan¬ 
tity to make it quite thick, season, and, if 
desired, add a half cupful of sweet cream, 
mix well, und bake for twenty minutes. 
Or, fill a pudding dish with alternate 
layers of i>eeled and sliced Tomatoes and 
breadcrumbs, letting the topmost layer be 
of Tomatoes. Cover, and bake in a 
moderate oven for an hour or longer, ac¬ 
cording to depth. Uncover, and brown for 
ten or fifteen minuses. 

Curried Tomatoes. —Chop half an Onion 
very small, and fry it in butter until 
cooked ; then add a large dessertspoonful 
of curry i>owder, about two slices of 
miuced Apple, and a gill of rich gravy. 
Stir the ingredients nil together, and allow 
them to simmer for ten minutes. Add six 
small skinned ripe Tomatoes, and, just 
before serving, n teaspoonful of Lemon 
juice. The sauce for this dish should be 
thick enough to coat the Tomatoes. Serve 
with plainly boiled rice. 

Saute Tomatoes.— Wipe 1 lb. small, firm, 
even-sized Tomatoes with a cloth, and cut 


into slices. Peel ami chop two Shallots 
finely. Melt 1$ oz. butter in a saut£ i«d : 
when hot put in the Shallots and fry to a 
golden brown. Be careful not to let them 
get too brown,else the flavour of the Toma¬ 
toes will be spoilt. Place in the Tomatoes, 
and cook lightly over a brisk fire—they wili 
take about ten minutes to cook. 

Baked Tomatoes.—F ill a pudding dish 
two thirds full of stewed Tomatoes; season 
with salt, and sprinkle grated crumbs of 
good whole-wheat or brown bread over it 
until the top looks dry. Brown in the 
oven, and serve with or without a cream 
dressing. 

Stewed Corn and Tomatoes.— Boil dried 
or fresh Corn until i>erfectly teuder, add to 
each cup of Corn two cupfuls of stewed, 
strained Tomatoes, either canued or 
freshly cooked. Salt to taste, boil together 
for five or ten minutes, and serve plain or 
with a little cream added. Sweet Com is 
now in, aud this makes a good dish. 

Broiled Tomatoes.— Choose perfectly 
ripened but firm Tomatoes of equal size 
Place them on a wire broiler, and broil 
over glowing coals from three to eight 
minutes, according to size, then turn anti 
cook on the other side. Broil the stalk end 
first. 

Tomatoes au Gratin. — Scald some Toma 
tqes, ]**el them, and cut them in half. Bub 
a grot in dish with a piece of garlic, butter 
it well, lay the Tomatoes in the dish, cover 
over with brown sauce, and season lightly 
Strew over them some fresh breadcrumbs 
and chopi»ed small Mushrooms. Put a 
small piece of butter here and there, and 
bake in a brisk oven for about fifteen 
minutes. 

Tomatoes with cheese.— Slice sonic 
Tomatoes, season lightly. Dip the slid* 
into white of egg and crumb with grated 
Parmesan cheese. Place the slices on a 
buttered baking-sheet or saute-pan, cover 
them with a piece of buttered paper, and 
bake for fifteen minutes. Have ready 
some macaroni, broken up small, and 
cooked in seasoned ruilk. Dress the 
macaroni in the shape of a border on a 
dish, and pile up the baked Tomatoes in 
the centre. Garnish with small fried 
bread croutons, and serve. 

Tomato Bice.— Scald, peel, and slice six 
ripe Tomatoes. Fry them lightly in a 
sautd-pan containing 1$ oz. butter, and 
season to taste. Cook in 1 pint of stork 
4 oz. of rice, previously blanched. When 
done add the Tomatoes, and mix in care¬ 
fully 1 oz. to 2 oz. of grated Parmesan 
cheese. Put the whole in an earthenwar 
fire-proof dish, season to taste, and bake in 
the oven for about half an hour. 

Tomato Pillau. —Slice oue or two small 
Onions, and fry them in a stewpan to a 
golden-brown in 2 oz. of butter. Add 
1 pint of Tomato puree and \ pint of veget¬ 
able stock. Season with salt and 
and bring to the boil. Skiiu. and add i lh- 
of well-washed rice, and cook gently until 
the liquor is almost absorbed. Melt 2oz- 
of fresh butter in a stew-pan, wlieu hot 
■ add the rice, and stir over the lire for a 
few minutes. Cover the pan, and place it 
I on the stove for about 15 minutes. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Sweet Corn for the table.— Sweet 

Corn is coming in now, and is very wel¬ 
come. It is easily cooked, aud is such » 

! wholesome vegetable. The plants from seed 
| sown in the open ground at the end m 
April seem to do better and to look better 
than those raised m pots and boxes. 
Howling Mob, a favourite American » 
is coming in, and is oue of the best.-u 

The Warrington Cooseberry.-Havia? 
tried the various new Gooseberries tmj 
year and some of them were very go$. 
came back to the old Warrington i w 
much pleasure. It is a modest fruit, an 
one of great value. The shortness on 
i Gooseberry season is unfortunate, ana 
regret not having planted this on a non 
border or north wall, so as to mau 
! longer season for it—W. 
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colour. It is best to cut off a little bit of 
the bard wood with the flowers if the 
flowers are to keep well. I have tried so 
uuiuy kinds that I have lost the name of 
this. It is not a Jnckmanni, as it is of a 


CLEMATIS F0I1 THE HOUSE. 

I have always been a lover of this 
fascinating genus, and find it as useful in 


different colour. Labels are easy to lose, 
unfortunately. All the forms of this noble 
race I .find good for the house. W. 


ample of this being our common Corn 
field Poppy, which the farmer looks ui 
as an enemy, whilst in the eardnn d 


whilst in the 
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]>erhaps the showiest and must useful of 
all annuals. Poppies might be made more 
of than they are, particularly in obtain 
ing the wild garden effects, that are now a 
pleasing feature of the English garden. 
Some of the most showy species are the 
following: 

Papayer nudicaule, the Iceland Poppy, 
is such a lovely and useful flower that it 
is worthy of being more generally grown 
than it is. Although generally grown and 
seen at its best when treated as an annual 
or biennial, it is really a jierennial 
species, but a short lived one. If to be 
grown as a biennial, the seed should be 
sown about the middle of August, in an 
open i*>sition, either in a good large hod 
or in a sunny border, but if only required 
to supply cut flowers seed may be sown 
in a nursery bed or in the reserve garden. 
The seed should be sown thinly, and the 
seedlings thinned early before they get 
crowded, until the plants ultimately stand 
at from a foot to 18 inches apart. This 
Poppy thrives best on a well-drained, 
light, warm soil: on heavy soils, or in a 
low-lying situation, there are usually so 
many losses during winter that it is 
better to sow the seeds in boxes in a cold 
frame about the beginning of September, 
and when the seedlings are large enough 
to transplant them, setting them a few 
inches apart in other boxes in which they 
can be wintered in a cold, airy frame, as 
they are apt to damp off during a spell of 
dull weather. Thus treated they make 
sturdy little plants, ready to he planted 
out in early spring. If this is considered 
too troublesome, or if winter space is a 
consideration, the Iceland Poppy may be 
treated as an annual, sowing the seeds in 
boxes under glass early in the new year, 
and when the seedlings are large enough 
setting them again 3 inches apart in boxes, 
and when they are established hardening 
them off preparatory to planting them out 
where they are to flower. Although these 
plants will not be so large and tine as 
those that are treated as biennials, still, 
they will make a good show. 

P. alpinum. the Alpine Poppy, may he 
treated as advised for the Iceland Poppy, 
but as the plants are so much smaller they 
are not suitable for large beds or to pro¬ 
duce broad effects. They may be used in 
front of the herbaceous border, either 
mixed or in separate colours, but they are 
seen at their best when sown in patches in 
suitable positions in the rock garden. 

Papaver orikntale. of which there are 
now so many fine varieties, may be raised 
from seed sown in boxes in a cold-frame 
in Jale August, where they should he 
wintered, to be planted the following 
spring, in nursery lines to be left until 
they flower. They do not come true from 
seeds, hut excellent results ma.v be ob¬ 
tained from seed saved from good sorts. 
Named varieties must, of course, be .pro¬ 
pagated by division These Poppies are 
excellent for the mixed border, and the | 
stronger growing sorts are specially well i 
suited for grouping in rough, grassy i 
places, where they always seem at home, 
which is more than can be said of many 
plants that are used for wild gardening, 

P. piLosuai, another perennial species 
with showy orange-coloured flowers, is 
deserving of more extended cultivation, 
ns it can easily be raised from seeds | 
treated as advised for the Oriental Poppy. 

P. Rhieab, the common field Poppy.— 
The many beautiful forms of this, which 
are such favourites for table decoration, 
are now well known. Another good, 
showy annual is 

P. somniferum. the Opium Poppy, now 
largely cultivated in gardens, some 
of the double forms, known as 
Picony - flowered Popples, being very 
tine. * A less well known, but one 
of the most effective of the annual 
species is 

P. commutatum (umbrosum'), with flowers 
of a dazzling crimson colour, with a 
black blotch on the inner base of each 
petal. A large colony of this Poppy is 
quite startllug in its colour effect in the 


wilder parts of the garden. It is said to 
be the Caucasian form of our common field 
Poppy. 

For an early summer display all the 
annual Poppies may—especially on light. 

; warm soils—he sown during September. 

. If left until spying they should be sown 
| early In March.—J. C., in Field. 

THE BORDER CARNATION AND 
ITS CULTURE. 

[Prize Competition.] 

Raising from seed. Propagation of Carna¬ 
tions from seed is very interesting. The 
principal nurserymen supply seed of good 
quality, or anyone with a good strain may 
| save his own. -The most suitable time for 
| sowing is in April, and the best place a 
slight hot bed. or in a greenhouse. The 
pans should be well drained, then tilled 
with fresh sandy loaui and leaf-soil to 
within nil iuch or so of the top, making it 
fairly firm, and the surface afterwards 
level, before sowing the seed. This should 
be done thinly and evenly over the soil, 
slightly covering with a little pottiug 
mixture. Place a piece of glass on the 
top of the pan, till the seeds germinate; 
after which, remove the glass, and place 
the pans in an airy position near the 
glass. As soon ns the seedlings can be 
handled, they should be pricked out into 
beds, or potted into thumb-pots, the former 
previously prepared by mixing in some 
fresh loam and rotten manure with the 
ordinary soil, and watered when necessary. 
By the end of September the plants will 
be sufficiently large to Ik? transferred to 
their jK»rmanent |>osition or lotted on, 
when they will bloom the following 
; season. 

Layering.— This should be commence^ 
at the latter part of July. Loosen the soil 
round the plant with a hand-fork and 
place some light, sandy soil or road grit 
to layer into. Clear off the leaves on the 
layer where you have decided to cut it. 
Commence to eujt below the joint, practi¬ 
cally splitting the stem through the second 
joint, pegging Hie tongue formed into the 
soil or road grit. It is most important 
that the plant or layer should not be 
allowed to become dry while rooting is 
going on. 0 

Cultivation. —The border Carnation is 
not exacting, as regards soil and position. 
The position which it most objects to is a 
shaded one. For nutumu planting a dry 
position is to he preferred, yet if your 
garden is naturally wet it will be best to 
plant on raised beds. The border Carna¬ 
tion enjoys a moderately stiff soil. If it 
is too heavy road grit or burnt earth 
should be employed to lighten it. A little 
manure will also bring about the 
required result. In the case of a 
soil being too light the only way 
is to tread the ground well previous to 
planting, also mulch with strawy manure 
in early summer, and during a very dry 
summer watering must be attended to. As 
soon as the layers are well rooted in the 
latter part of August or the beginning of 
September, lift them and plant them in 
their flowering quarters at from 15 inches 
to 18 inches apart. It is advisable to 
sever the layer from the parent plant 
about a week previous to moving them. 
Plant firmly, and not too deeply, and water 
if the weather is hot and dry. Keep the 
ground free from woods. I f 

Spring planting is contemplated, then 
pot the layers when lifted into 3-inch 
I lots in a corn jK>st consisting of loam two 
parts, leaf-soil one part, and sand or 
mortar rubble one part, with good 
drainage. After potting, a good watering 
should be given, and the frame kept close 
for a week or ten days, until root-action 
has commenced, when air may be freely 
admitted. Take full advantage of fine 
w r eather through the winter to give all the j 
air possible, by tilting, or removing the 
lights altogether. As a rule, at the begin- | 
ning of February the plants begin to grow. J 
Great attention must be paid to watering. j 
The plants had better be kept on the dry 
side than too wet. as the greatest enemy in 
winter is damp. Water those that art( 
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dry witli a small spouted can, iso as to 
avoid wetting the foliage. After February 
they may have more water: in fact it 
wmuld be very unwise to allow them to 
get at all dry. Plant out-of-doors at the 
eud of March. Stake and tie when 
needed. Never neglect tying, as if the 
shoots ouce get down you will snap them 
off trying to get them into position. Keep 
the ground well hoed during summer. 

Carnations for exhibition.— Flowers 
grown for show are grown in pots under 
glass. Plants from 3-inch pots are put 
into the flowering i>ots in March, grow 
ing them in cold-frames with an ahum! 
mice of air. and removing into the ojien 
in May, placing them under glass pre¬ 
viously (0 the buds showiug colour. Th» 
buds are thinned, and flowers shaded 
from strong sun. Weak feeding is best 
done just as the buds are forming. Sheep, 
farmyard liquid-manure and soot are pre¬ 
ferable, and are excellent in a weak 
state. Green-fly is very often troublesoniv 
As a rule, unless in very dry seasmi\ 
they do not attack those planted out; but. 
when grown in pots, while the youn? 
plants are in the frames, they are likelv 
to cause great injury. Fumigate with 
XL as a preventive, nnd repeat rather Hum 
overdose the plants. Should establish*-1 
plants bo affected with wireworm pla««• 
pieces of Carrot in the soil. TbisisajH 
I rap. Remove Carrots and destroy them 
F. M. Missa. 

ItimMone, near Brigho\w, 
lelc of Wight. 

PLANTS FOR DRY BORDERS. 
bEsriTE the care to plant tilings that 
flourish fairly well in dry, exposed situa 
tions, it happens in some seasons that the 
weather is almost too much for them, as. 
for instance, in 1911. Hitherto, however, 
an absence of sun and a temierature deci¬ 
dedly below the average have been in their 
favour, aud the display has been, and i>. 
of a very satisfactory character. Viola 
gracilis is not quite so good os it has been, 
hut still makes a brave show roundcliimp- 
of Sisyrinchiwn striatum, the flower of 
which is quite insignificant, but the deli 
cate, flag-like foliage forms a pleasiu: 
break to the Viola. This block is flanked 
on either side by clumps of a lanm 
flowered Nasturtium, a soft primrose io 
shade, with blotches of maroon about the 
throat/ A richly-coloured Antirrhinum 
makes a wonderful display and flourish' 
exceedingly. A pleasing arrangement i' 
furnished by occasional clumps of Acniii 1 1 
ptnrmica The Pearl, with Anchusa italic!, 
which is comparatively dwarf on tni> 
rather dry skqje. blit the foliage mak < 
a tine carpet, and it flowers very free!.; 
Naturally, the Nasturtiums are in weir 
clement. There is no question as to over 
luxuriance of growth af the expense" 
flower, but rather the other way. tn. 
floral display predominating. 
wealth of variety we have now in tni> 
family, all shades of colour, from intense 
crimson and scarlet down to a very l 
primrose or almost white. The front 
this border is very well planted wi 
Sedums and Saxifrages in variety, with • 
occasional clump of double Arabia, w 
plants like Sedum spectabile nndbaxi 
fraga eordifolia in variety are see 
small clumps in the background. . 
Saxifrage is not a popular flower, om 
there are places where it is to • 
tage, as, for instance, in the ok 
garden at Hampton Court. File not 
a few things doing well In 
reasonably be called an unfavourable 
tion reminds one that there are ve y ^ 
even among flower lovers, who ■ 1 
realise the possibilities of nearly al y- 
and situations, and that therei 
places that cannot be beautified with sn 
able things. 

Hard uricL _ _ - 

The New Zealand fra*--™ “f K £ 
“ F. A. Lloyd,” at page 51o, * n 
Zealand Flax. latwdnM* aigg 
question ns to the eonunereial 
plant. What your wrresjwMk* 1 «*J* 
‘Original fronj • 
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JF gaztiiug its value as a tying material is 
fcrtiJg quite correct. Attempts have been made 
*rv : T4 5 to utilise British-grown New Zealand Flax 
if? for making canvas and other kinds of 
«4 Ti cloth, but I am informed by one who has 
grown it with a view' to this that it has 
jttfcii-:-' not been found practicable on account of 
>£[fc. the (juautity of silica in the leaves. This 
lell^C., grower, who, by the way, is in as favour- 
3 n able a place as any in Ireland for the 
tor growth of the Phormium, has also come to 

ih.'x the conclusion that it grows too slowly to 
ici: ■, ever be of any value commercially.—S. A. 
flv! ‘'i *» • 

oV. CARNATION LAYERING GROUND. 

,<in 2 This is my layering plot, and this year the 
Carnations have been very handsome, but | 
ic-i r they have mostly to be cut down to layer, | 
At >, which should be done early. At Scar- 

t/v. through and Edinburgh, in good free soils. 

this is not so necessary, and tlieie the 
" L? . plants will often live all the winter; but 


| like foliage, it becomes strikingly beautiful 
| during its flowering season in later 
I September and throughout October, until 
stricken by black frosts. Its long, erect 
racemes of white flowers go well with the 
tall blue panicles of the Monkshood in the 
autumn garden, when the floral pageant 
has begun to w'ane ; and, ranged with them 
in vivid blue and white array, one may 
scarcely miss the symphony of the big blue 
Larkspur and Madonna Lilies of July. 
There are few' more gracefully conspicuous 
flowers than this noble Actaea, w r heu, 
succeeding the wiiite and pink Japanese 
Windflowers, its slender, chastely silver 
spires rise in stately profusion to enrich 
the glories of the garden in the autumn. 


VARIETIES OF LILIUM AURATUM. 
Apart from the recognised varieties of the 
Golden-rayed Lily a great deal of indivi¬ 
dual variation occurs. Of the named 


a decided draw 7 back. When the ordinary 
L. aura turn is grow n in quantity there is, as 
above stated, a good deal of individual 
variation, differing as they do in foliage, 
habit, stature, flower, and season of bloom¬ 
ing. For i)Ot culture there is a very de¬ 
sirable form, characterised by a sturdy, 
erect growth, densely-arranged, sbarp- 
I»ointed leaves, and fine bold flow r ers, borne 
on short, stout pedicels. The blooms are 
for the most part well spotted, and, owing 
to the stout stalks, they hold up their 
heads well. In some, generally of taller 
growth, the leaves are larger and fewer, 
and the flower-stems weak, so that the 
blooms often present a decidedly floppy ap¬ 
pearance. Fasciation of the stems to a 
greater or less degree is of frequent oc¬ 
currence in the case of the Golden-rayed 
Lily. Some fiow'ers may be occasionally 
met with in which the interior of the bloom 
has more or less of a reddish suffusion. 



Layering ground for outdoor Carnations (Sussex). 


this is a cold soil. It is, therefore, neces- 
t0 la yer every year and plant early in 
autumn. What I have is the result of 
mny years’ experiment and the growing 
. uu rejection of many kinds. The follow- 
list of tbe nan *es those I find 
i , It do well in our soil, except Coun- 
® or Paris, which is never so good as on 
• ftarm, gritty soil:—Rov Morris (scarlet), 
George Mnquay (white), 
j s ; kudway (dark red), Robinson Suisse 
sy), Raby Pas tie (rose), Lady Hermione 
Miniom, Crimson Clove (not the old 
Countess of Paris (delicate rose), 
wiskm (red), Mephisto (rich velvety 
Suisse Seedling (pale rose), and 
e(1 Vail ghan (striped red and dark). 

---W. 

-Th-® p ? ne8e Baneberry (Actaea japonica). 
(ha * kill( * Japan is at once 

fho o* 0 *^!* Baneberries, and one of 
lnni?V?‘test, most graceful and showy of 
siimrL Dc ! we r in S Plants. Attractive during 
mer in its clean, dark green, Elder 


Digitized .b 1 


v Google 


varieties the most striking are the large 
and stately macranthum or platyphyllum, 
whose massive blooms are shallower than 
those of the type; rubro vittatum, in 
which the golden band of the common form 
is replaced by a broad deep-crimson one ; 
and Wittei or virginale, a delightful flower, 
of for tlie greater part the purest white, 
the only colour being a comparatively 
slight vellow band down the centre of each 
segment. Of these, the most robust. is 
macranthum, and of this very large bulbs 
are frequently sent here from Japan. The 
bulbs of tliis variety are characterised by 
larger scales than those of the others. The 
imported bulbs of rubro vittatum and 
Wittei are, for the most part, smaller than 
those of the ordinary kind, but they can, 
as a rule, be depended upon to flower fairly 
well. When the blossoms of rubro vitta¬ 
tum first open they are really magnificent, 
but after expansion the rich tone of crim¬ 
son soon loses its brightness and becomes 
of a somewhat brown papery hue. This is 


I The most marked of these are often 
selected by the Japanese when in bloom, 
and sent here under the varietal name of 
pictuni. In purchasing bulbs of Liliuni 
aurntum the advice so often given in the 
case of Lilies to pot or plant, them as 
early as possible is frequently acted upon. 

; so that the first consignments are snapped 
j up and potted or planted at once, ns the 
case may be. This is not always desirable. 

I as the very earliest bulbs to reach this 
I country are, generally speaking, by no 
means the best, perhaps owing to the* fact 
that in the hurry to catch the market they 
are not sufficiently ripened. My experi¬ 
ence is that the best bulbs reach this 
country in December and January. X. 




Godetias. autumn sown.—In your issue of 
27th ult., on first page, you have a paragraph 
on the above. I have no idea what it can 
mean, and as T am much interested in this 
flower I would like to know If ft refers to sow- 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 


WATER GARDENS. 


ufca* AS PER UL A SUBEROSA. 

One of the daintiest and most distinct of 
ikiut* spring flowering Alpines is the pretty 
■afcojjj Grecian subject of which an illustration is 
now given. Its distinctive features— 
spreading growth, the profusion of its 
dainty blossoms, and the tomentose char- 
acter and density of the branches—are all 
*,kaa»Si suggested in the picture, a close study of 
• *• which will also reveal that the plant is 
f£n£ 4 those miniatures calculated to adorn 
KlkiH'* an(1 be ‘ ,utl l‘y certain places in the rock 
is? gardlpn in its own sweet way. To those | 
eeeing the plant for the* first time it will 
appeal by way of its elegant pinky flower 
Insjh- dusters and the downiness of its’ silvered 
rahesL; tofts—the latter always enhanced in 
aw Ms**, beauty when the plant is enshrouded by 
if y* heavy dews or gentlest rains. And it is 
‘mvo** ^ ust fhese charms which so much fascinate 
the beholder that occasionally constitute 
r *if> its undoing, since they gather and retain 
tiMdi: fogs and damp w hen they are unwelcome 
' and undesired. Otherwise, it is not diffi 

knk-r 


lightful subject for grouping on the banks 
of streams or ponds (where plenty of 
moisture prevails), provided there is 
drainage, for although this species delights 
j in damp situations it is not what might 
! be termed a bog plant. The most effective 
I method of planting is to group the bulbs. 

I When found to be quite at home in the 
i positions afforded them, the bulbs should 
be left alone. As some of the species have 
to be collected before the bulbs are 
thoroughly ripe, one cannot expect much 
from them the first season after planting, 
but when on<e established they go on 
flowering year after year, and increase 
freely. The flowers of several species are 
seen early in the year, when the majority 
of the inhabitants of the rock garden arc 
still at rest. Small birds are very 
destructive to tin* flowers, and it. is often 
necessary to afford some protection to pre¬ 
vent these i>ests ruining the blossoms. 

The Hoop Petticoat Daffodils (N. 
Bulbocodium) are an interesting and dis¬ 
tinct group. A well-drained position should 
be selected for them. The distinguishing 
points of these Daffodils are the thin 
Iieriunth divisions ami wide crinoline- 


winds from spoiling them. The flower 
stems seldom exceed the height of o inches. 

N. nanus is similar to minimus, the 
| flowers being a trifle larger and of a 
deeper yellow colour. 

N. .Johnstoni Queen of Spain is a 
(•splendid Daffodil for naturalising in a 
j large rockery, and it thrives exceedingly 
well in turf. The flowers possess a refined 
appearance, and should be largely grown 
where the rock garden is built on a largo 
scale. Strictly speaking. Queen of Spain 
I cannot be termed a miniature Daffodil, yet 
I it well deserves a prominent position in ihe 
rock garden. 

N. THi andrus (Angels’ Tears). (lie 
white,- lHMidulous flowers of this graceful 
species are amongst the most beautiful of 
| the small Daffodils. The variety pulchellus 
has n yellow perianth and while cup. In 
calathimis the perianth is pale sulphur 
( when the flowers first open, afterwards 
turning white, like the cup. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this kind is very rare at present, 
although, perhaps, the most beautiful of 
all the triandrus varieties. This group 
requires a weII-drained soil and sheltered 
position, and the soil should he of a gritty 
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Part of a group of Asperula suberosa. 


fult of cultivation, but the contrary. And 
'n wajparatively dry. sunny, and always 
•PU-dra inert positions the plant will 
•|pread and bJossom apace. It is. however, 
th * i care ’ and while seeing to it 
oh e has abundance of air, care 
fir faken that winter wet is thrown 
oMndthata reserve stock is always in safe 
B. H. Jenkins. 


miniature daffodils for the 
Rock garden. 

several siweies and varieties of 
ui i of sma ^ stature which are well 
to the rock ghrden. Some of these 


little 


gems quickly become naturalised 


& -- ut: 

rp , a ^ an ted in suitable positions, as they 
wk Uee . themselves freely from seeds. 

V ? eci ? s as Rulbocodium, cyclamineus, 
Sh a ^ rus ri Pcn seeds freely. When 
‘•hpii»2i^ e bulbs R is advisable to select 
L s Ppts, for as they often flower 

a little B rotecti °n is 

nr } nr,ous s °ds are recommended 
vitif,n er ^ ll ^/ iu,es ^ or tbe successful culti- 
vet iL f t ?, ese beautiful little Daffodils, 
p 0(W j "J a)1 thrive exceedingly well in 
S jf„ f ? broi j 8 l°am. Some prefer a moist 
m 111 f JK ‘t, cyclamineus Is a de- 
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shaped corona or trumpet. N. Bulbo- 
eodium has yellow flowers, and the variety 
citriniLs sulphur-coloured blooms, whilst 
monopnyllus (ClusJij has beautiful little 
white flowers. 

N. gracilis is somewhat similar to the 
Jonquil in habit, but with poeticus- 
shaped flowers of a pale sulphur colour, 
and borne two or three on a stem. 

N. cyclamineus is a favourite, with its 
long trumpets and reflexed perianth. The 
colour is a rich yellow’, and the flowers 
last for some considerable time after 
opening. These lovely little Daffodils 
thrive wonderfully well in close turf, and 
a group at the base of a rock is very 
effective. The rock affords some protection, 
and forms a good background for the 
flowers. There is usually no difficulty in 
finding a position where the turf joins the 
rock at the foot of a largo mound. The 
bulbs will be quite at home in such a spot, 
for there is generally sufficient moisture 
draining from the rockery. 

N. minimus is the smallest of the Daffodil 
family, and the earliest to flower. In 
warm and sheltered spots the flowers fre¬ 
quently open in February, and in conse¬ 
quence of this earliness some protection 
should be afforded to prevent the rough 


FRUIT. 


PEACHES IN THE OPEN. 

( Peaches, as a rule, are grown in this 
country against walls, and, in years gone 
by, very good crops of fine fruit were thus 
obtained in many districts even far north, 
not only of the early and mid-season 
kinds, but of such fine late varieties 
j as Walburlon Admirable, Lale Ad¬ 
mirable, and the like, so that it. 
should not be beyond the skill of 
I the gardener of to-day to still do what 
I his forefathers accomplished. February 
! and March are usually the most trying 
months for Peach-trees. In the former 
| we sometimes got very mild weather, so 
much so in many low-lying places in the 
j south that the sap begins to flow, while in 
the latter rndhth cold winds and often 
I sharp frosts prevail. If we are in any 
w’ay to counteract these influences it, is 
evident we must do something to retard 
the flow’ of sap, and protect the trees, 
lu olden times Peach-trees were usually 
taken from the walls in the autumn, the 
* shoots being brought together and tied in 
J bundles, thus protecting them, in a 
1 measure, from the severe weather in 
winter, and from the influence of the early 
.sunshine in spring. When pruned in spring 
| the shoots were at the same time Trailed 
close to the walls, which afforded them 
warmth and protection. The sun’s rays 
imparted a certain amount of heat to tiie 
walls, which they retained through the 
night, owing to the trees being covered 
with straw mats or other material. Since 
Ihe days of wiring, the shoots are kept at 
a greater or less distance from the wall, 

] and so a cold current is set up between 
them, therefore, instead of the walls 
assisting to protect the bloom they are, at 
i this particular period, a hindrance to 
growth ; this is, in a measure, the cause 
of so much blister on the young foliage. It 
is in these early months of the year that 
the Peach-trees suffer most, therefore 
every precaution should be taken to guard 
against these cold currents and promote 
a healthy growth. In olden times there 
was no such thing as winter spraying, yet 
it was seldom the trees got into such a 
j state as we sometimes see them in now. 

| The syringe was freely applied as soon as 
the blooming was over, and this was cou- 
j tinned so long as any fly remained. 

There is no branch of gardening more 
interesting than a well-managed Peach 
wall, yet it is seldom that one now meets 
with such. Walls are expensive items in the 
I construction of gardens, therefore every 
effort should be made to make the best 
possible use of them, and not only get 
them clothed as quickly as possible*, but 
have the trees well furnished with fruit 
Ing wood to their base. Thy Udt'of trees 
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is trifling in comparison to that of the 
walls, therefore It is well to plant both 
dwarfs and riders so as to cover the space 
as quickly as is consistent with good 
management. The height of walls is often 
a vexed question, which is not nowadays 
left to the practical gardener, who has to- 
be responsible for their utility, but to the 
whim of some architect who wishes to 
introduce some special fancy of his own 
into such structures. We know there are 
places where it is necessary to have ramps 
and buttresses, but these should not be 
introduced where the ground is level. 
Again, a wall for training trees against is 
of but little use unless it. is 12 feet high. 
We next come to the 

Preparation of the borders. —Where 
tlie soil is naturally drained this is a 
simple matter, for all that is necessary is 
to obtain the requisite depth. I have seen 
trees planted in the natural soil without 
any preparation whatever, where this 
rested on a l>ed of gravel or sand, but 
where the subsoil is of clay 4t is often a 
big business to drain thoroughly. Peaches, 
when grpwing, require copious supplies of 
water, but they resent stagnant moisture 
about their roots. Drainage may consist 
of old mortar, broken stone, bricks, coarse 
gravel, or any material that will allow* the 
water to pass through freely. At least a 
loot of such material should be employed. 
The depth of soil is a secondary considera¬ 
tion where there is an ample supply of 
water. It is far better to have shailow, 
well-drained borders that can be W'aruied 
by the influence of the sun than deep, 
cold ones that are productive of sappy, ill 
rijjened wood. It is far more easy to 
mulch the borders in summer and so con 
serve the moisture than to warm them in 
early spring. Having prepared our borders, 
the next thing is 

The selection of trees.- In choosing 
trees at a nursery it is necessary to ex¬ 
amine them to see that the stocks on which 
they are worked are thoroughly clean and 
healthy. Avoid those that have any knots 
mi them or such as put up suckers from 
the roots. See that the wound made when 
cutting back the stock to where it was 
worked is healed over. Choose trees 
rather for their shaj>e than for the number 
of shoots they contain, as in all probability 
there are several superfluous ones that will 
have to he removed. Nurserymen lay in 
all the growths they call to make the trees 
look large, if a young tree has from five 
to seven shoots of free, healthy growth 
starting from its base that is sufficient to 
form the foundation of a well-balanced 
lieatk, The best, time for planting is during 
the latter part of October or during the 
dull weather in the early part of 
November. Planting is a simple operation, 
yet how* many fall to do this in a practical 
manner; better by far err on the side of 
planting too shallow than too deep, it is 
easy enough to take out a hole, put in the 
roots, then till in the same again, but the 
secret of success is to do the work properly. 
When the trees arrive from the nursery 
look over their roots, and if any have been 
injured in lifting, these should be cut 
back. It will not be necessary to make 
much of a hole for trees of the size named. 
Just scrape away a few inches of soil, 
then lay out the roots evenly, covering 
with fine earth, afterwards giving a 
mulching of thoroughly decayed manure. 
This will act beneficially in several ways; 
the chief for the time being is preventing 
the lowering of the temperature of the 
soil, thus enabling the plants to make new 
roots and establish themselves before 
growth commences in the spring. The 
young shoots on such trees are usually 
from 2 feet to 3 feet long, and as these 
would suffer if allowed to be blown about 
by the wind they should be fastened 
loosely to the w*all so as to prevent the 
trees sinking as the soil settles down. 
They should then be left until tbe spring 
before pruning. We have now to consider 

The future tree.— Some advocate laying 
in the shoots to their full length so as to 
obtain a tree in as short a time as possible. 


Others will even take a few fruits off so 
young a tree the first season, but either j 
or both of these methods, in my opinion, [ 
is detrimental to the future well beiug of 
the plant. Suppose the tree has seven 
good, healthy shoots springing from the 
place of union with the stock. It will, in 
all probability, be found, on examining 
them, that a number of triple buds are 
1 formed about half-way up tbe shoots. 
Select a prominent one on tbe up|>er side 
of each of the four lower growths and cut 
back to these buds, which will leave IS 
inches or so of the last year’s wood. It 
will he preferable to cut back to like buds 
on the lower side of the other two side 
shoots, while it does not signify in the 
least to whieh bud the centre shoot is cut 
Pack. Placing these shoots in i*>sltion is 
the next operation. It Is not advisable to 
take the two lower ones too near tbe 
ground, better give them an angle of at 
least 30 degs. The others should lie ! 
placed equidistant from each other. The 
next operation will be 

Disbudding, and herein many fail. In 
order to keep a well-balanced head and at 
the same time an ample sypply of young 
wood all over the trees disbudding must 
be done in a practical manner. Supposing 
tlmt each of the last year’s growths was 
about IS inches long, then two shoots 
should be taken from each, except it may 
be the centre one, which may have three I 
or four, according to their jiosition : but 
in each and every case the up|>ermost bud 
should be left so as to extend the size of 
the tree, while in most instances the liest 
placed lower buds should lie retained to 
furnish shoots as near the base as possible. 
Should tbe season 1** favourable togrdwth, 
it may be necessary to pinch some of the 
shoots in the centre of the tree to check 
the flow of sap and divert it to the lower 
branches. In any case, a close watch 
should l>e kept over the trees during 
summer. Where trees receive (file attention 
in the way of disbudding and regulating 
the growth during the summer, winter 
pruning is reduced to a minimum. The 
only thing needed is to shorten the leading 
shoots where necessary or take out any 
suiKH-fluous growths not required. As 
before tainted out. Peaches require copious i 
supplies of water during the growing 
season, and if these* have been forthcoming 
growth will lx* ample. 

The next business is to get tbe wood I 
properly matured, for without this it is i 
impossible to get good fruit. It is! 
astonishing wliat effect a dry, sun fly 
autumn has in this respect, and how, 
during a wet, sunless time, the trees re- ; 
tain their foliage to near Christmas if no 
means are taken to remove it. When 
the fruit is gathered in the autumn, if 
the weather be dry. give the trees a liberal 
soaking. This will help to [dump up 
the buds. Towards the latter part 
of October go over them with a birch 
switch and remove all the leaves possible. 
This will let in the light and sun to the 
wood. It is wonderful what effect: niis has. 
Wood that was green and sappy before will I 
soon assume a reddish tinge, and the buds 
will plump up in a marvellous degree, and, 
unless the season be a very abnormal one, 
will become so developed that few of them I 
will fail to expand properly the following i 
spring. It. is this want of ripening that I 
causes the buds to drop. H. C. P. 


NOTES AND HE VUES. 

Apricots, etc., as bushes.—Would you kindly 
tell me through your columns whether 
Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Figs, and 
Cherries (either or all) could be successfully 
grown as bushes, pyramids, or cordons?— 
ESSEX. 

I [Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
! Cherries may be successfully grown either 
as bushes or pyramids in pots or tubs 
under glass. In the same styles of trees 
any of the Duke and Guigne varieties of 
the Cherry will succeed outdoors. A 
j limited number of the latter w*ill also suc¬ 
ceed as cordons trained against a wall, 
j Figs when grown outdoors do best when 
| trained fanwjse against a wall facing any 


point between south-east or south-wist 
The first ihree fruits named are not a suc¬ 
cess when grown either as pyramids or 
bushes outside. As cordons trained 
against a wall, Apricots can be made to 
yield a fair amount of fruit, and in a lew 
degree Peaches and Nectarines also. All 
three give the best results when trained 
fan wise on walls having aspects varying 
between due east and west ] 
Peach-houses.— The early varieties are 
pretty well all gathered, and the wood 
which has borne fruit may now be cut oui, 
and sublaterals, if any, should be short¬ 
ened back. If the inside borders are dp. 
moisten the soil with weak liquid-manure 
and use the hose freely to clean tie 
foliage. Let the wood ripen gradually, as 
the longer the foliage is retained the better 
the buds will plump lip. Late Peachy 
will now be taking the last swelling, ami 
though too much water when the fruits 
are ripening will injure the flavour, yet if 
the borders are very dry, water enough 
should be given to finish the fruits pro 
perly, and a little nitrate of soda may bo 
added for late fruits. The ventilation 
must, be free. Ixith night and day if the 
nights are calm and mild. This has been 
a very cold August. We do not expert 
frost in July or so late as August 


VEGETABLES. 


LATE DWAKF BEANS 
The dwarf Beans have found less favour 
with many growers than was the case a 
few years ago, owing to the introduction 
of the Climbing French varieties. lam 
afraid that in some places the Dwarf Bean 
has got a bad name owing to the pels 
maturing so quickly. Unless gathered 
young, they soon age and the pod becom •> 
stringy. This class of Bean should never 
be allowed to get. old. The best plan is 
go over the plants frequently, and gather 
the ixxls before they get at all old or tough. 
These Beans are much better when tbe 
I>ods are gathered quite young and cooked 
whole. Served thus they are delicious. 
There Is no loss whatever in gathering 
the pods, as where this is regularly prac 
tised the yield is much greater. When tlw 
pods are allowed to mature the plant wise, 
to bear, and is very quickly over, thusbring- 
ing it into evil repute, and, I fear, unde¬ 
servedly, as, given good cultureandampl’ 
moisture, most varieties of dwarf Beans 
are very prolific. There are a few varieties 
with small round ixxls that are valuable 
for their earliness, hut they are not great 
croppers. By this I mean they do not bear 
a succession crop. These in their season 
are invaluable, hut not as a summer or 
early autumn crop. There is no lack of 
varieties. This season the National Veget¬ 
able Society has a trial of this vegetable, 
and I note there are at least over one 
hundred kinds under distinct names, 
should like to see this vegetable divided 
into three distinct classes— early, mid 
season, and late. 

Again, we have of late years had tii<’ 
stringless varieties largely increased. Be 
cannot call this a new introduction,asmanj 
years ago I grew the Princess Beau - 1 
small, white-seeded, stringless varietyy 
and it was always in request as a secoiw 
course vegetable, being cooked rimir 
Though the ixxls were small, the play 
gave a good return, and fora long pern. 
Of late there have been many additions " 
this type, including Stringless Dwarf u 
dian, Holborn Wonder, Dwarf Sugar, a 
Plentiful, with numerous forms or 
I»od or Butter Beans, all stringless, 
various kinds of the Haricot, which a ' 
delicate flavour. The stringless var ™*L 
do not advise for late use, ns theyare _ 
valuable for earlier supplies. For . 
years I have sown these on a ‘ 

border specially for late supplies, and . 
may be had when the taller runner 
cut down by frost, as, if a httle shelte _• 
night, in the way of sheeting of ajj 
or mats, is put over tbe plants, the. 
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to yield a long time. Of course, 
who have cold-frames at command 
iay do much better. Grown thus, a full 
giipplv may be obtained at a small cost, 
: ,nd the frames later on may be used for 
other things. I used them largely for 
sheltering i>ot Strawberries, and for this 
work they are not often required till late 
in November. 

It frequently happens that with a wealth 
of choice vegetables through the summer, 
there is a scarcity in the autumn, and 
those who wish for a varied supply would 
find late Dwarf Beans, sown in August (or 
in cold-frames in September), most valu¬ 
able. Given cold-frames, late supplies of 
this vegetable may be had till nearly 
Christmas, if a free-podding variety is 
grown in a rich root-run. For this pur¬ 
pose, and for protected borders, I would, 
at this season, prefer a free-grower, as, 
naturally, with shortening days and less 
sunshine,the plants will not be so vigorous. 
Such kinds as Monster Negro Long Pod, 
Progress, Bountiful, Selected Canadian 
Wonder. Favourite, and Everbearing are 
all good. Often the Dwarf Beans are 
starred. Given good cultivation, ample 
food and moisture, they give a full return. 
Overcrowding when sowing is another evil, 
as the plant is then weakly, and becomes the 
prey of numerous posts. In the autumn, 
pests are only troublesome at the start. 
Should the weather be hot and dry, it Is 
an excellent plan to water overhead late 


may be produced by drought, aud the 
fruits may crack if a damp period follows 
a dry one. Remove all young shoots on 
main stems. 


DWARF PEAS-WEATHER 
INFLUENCES. 

Last year the prolonged drought worked 
havoc among Pea-rows in many gardens. 
This year quite another type of weather 
has prevailed, and 1ms given unexpected 
experiences. Dwarf stocks of Peas are 
useful, because they may be sown on sites 
that offer shelter, aud which are quite out¬ 
side the range of possibilities offered by 
tall-growing Peas. On a narrow border, 
some 100 feet in length, I grew Pens this 
year, and, for comparison, some three or 
four kinds shared the space. All were 
said to be about 2 feet high, but, owing 
to the weather, they grew much taller. The 
point that has surprised me most is the ex¬ 
tended length of season these Peas have 
had. The earliest gatherings were from pot- 
grown plants, forwarded under cool-frame 
conditions, and planted on the most 
sheltered sites available. These were fol¬ 
lowed up very closely by the outdoor sow¬ 
ings. Dwarf Favourite gave the earliest 
pods, long, deep-green, and filled with fine 
marrowfats. Early Dwarf, sown the same 
day, came in at the same time. British 
Wonder, Excelsior, and Chelsea Gem were 
others that occupied this plot, these being 


be fed on scientific lines, and that those 
scientific lines sometimes involve an out¬ 
lay of a little money, they would find 
infinitely less trouble and would attain a 
much greater degree of success than is the 
case with a large number of people who 
bring their complaints.to me at the present 
time. _’_ F. W. 

Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110. Icknield, 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap¬ 
pearing in Gardening illustrated. Dead 
bodies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, and not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date of 
publication. Full particulars should be given 
as to the symptoms previous to death, also how 
the birds have been fed. and any other informa¬ 
tion likely to be of use in advising how to pre¬ 
vent further losses. Letters should be sent 
separately. 


do not use the sashes till absolutely neces 
wry, as the night dews will assist the 
plants and induce a sturdy, fruitful 
growth. W. E. K. 


EARLY POTATOES. 

Thk early varieties have been excellent 
this season, both as regards crop and 
quality, and the tubers ripened earlier than 
usual owing to the genial weather we had 
in May and .Tune, thus enabling those 
whose gardens are limited to utilise the 
ground for later green crops. There have 
been no complaints of disease, so far as 
I can learn, in this district; but, unfortu¬ 
nately, this remark applies only to the 


some districts badly attacked, and I fear 
the heavy rainfall will make matters 
worse. Tlie earliest Potato in the south 
was May Queen, and this gives a remark¬ 
ably heavy crop. The flesh of this Potato 
is tirst-rate before the tubers are nearly 
full grown. As an early variety May ! 
Queen is one of the best when crop and 
quality are considered. Ninety-fold, a 
larger tuber, is also well worth growing 
in ail gardens for its earliness. This I 
nould recommend in preference to May 
Queen for land at all heavy, as the plant 
makes an erect, strong growth, and it is 
certainly one of the most profitable early 
varieties in cultivation. 

For many years I grew Sharp’s Victor, 
hut this is now superseded by Express ; 
and those who prefer a kidney-shaped 
tuber will not regret giving Express a 
•nal. This year, owing to the warmth 
experienced in May, the tubers are of 
splendid quality, and larger than usual. 

A Potato less growm in the south than its 
jnerits deserve is the Early Midlothian. 
,.hls, I note, is not mentioned in many 
Jitts, but, in my opinion, it is one of the 
nest early Potatoes grown. It is a great 
favourite in the north, and at the trials 
“‘^rlv Potatoes by the National Veget- 
. Society this variety was very fine, 
t is a white Kidney, but at times I have 
noticed in heavy land the tuber is much 
nom i*' It is not so early as the last- 
med, but good for succession, and a 
sreat cropper and good keeper. E. K. 


Fowls dying (0. L. Oliver)— The symp¬ 
toms in the bird you sent me were those of 
irritant poison, but I could not determine 
the nature of it without a complete chemi¬ 
cal analysis, w'hieli would be expensive.— 
J. Freeman. 

Turkey (Mrs. Lentern). —There was no 
sign of poison here. It was atrophy, or 
consumption. Try an entire change of 
food, giving the birds some lean, shredded 
meat, and a tonic of some sort in the 
drinking water. Do not keep them with 
tlie older birds. They want quite fresh 
ground to themselves.— J. Freeman. 

Pheasant (G. Bamcs ).—This is enteritis, 
and it is very fatal amongst pheasants at 
this season. Change fheir ground, ns far 
as possible, and give a change of food. 

| Add solution of steel to tlie drinking water 
in the pans, and keep them scrupulously 
| clean. Keep the coops dry by using 
peat-dust..—J. Freeman. 

Canary (//. Lane). —You have evidently 
got plague amongst your canaries. Disin¬ 
fect the bird-room and all the cages 
thoroughly ; divide up the birds, and dose 
them with one of tile advertised tonic reme¬ 
dies. I see nothing wrong witli Jho seed, 
of which you sent me n sample.—J. Free¬ 
man. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
August 13th, 3912. 

For an August, meeting, that hold on the 
above-named date must be regarded as 
- 1 fully up to the average at this season, and 

PTfFvn \S A POULTRY FOOD niik-b, if displaying signs of falling off in 

RRLAD AN A rUUJjiiu iuui>. .vrtain directions, affords greater scope for 

It is surprising witli what tenacity people (j, ose oncoming crops, which constitute, as 
who start poultry-keeping cling to wrong jj. W0l . e the connecting links in one great 


in "* day ' 1 « June"d leaf- 

, growth rather than production of pods. 
Consequently, the daily pickings were 
I limited; but, while this was a disad¬ 
vantage at the time, there were amends 
in the unduly prolonged season. These 
j peas gave regular pickings almost to the 
end of July, and the yield in bulk may be 
said to have been phenomenal. There has 
l been a remarkable accession of large- 
podded Teas in the early section during 
recent years, w r hicli is not only a gain to 
the gardener with limited space, but, in 
almost ns great a measure, they come as 
j a boon to the garden measured by acres. 
It is well known, too, that no crop tires of 
the soil more quickly than Pens when 


earliest varieties, ns the later ones are in growrn on the same site year after year. 


Of Little Marvel there are several distinct 
types all good. Under good culture each of 
them gives prodigious crops. 


W. S. 


POULTRY. 


ideas as to the projier way to feed them. 
I constantly hear of amateurs complaining 
that thev cannot keep their poultry in 
good health, much less induce them to 
lay; and when I begin to enquire liow^ they 
are fed I find that it is generally a mix¬ 
ture of bread, rice, and maize. What 
wonder is it that birds fed on food of 
this sort get liver trouble, and do not lay? 
Another favourite article of diet, wdiic-h 
seems to appeal to the average poultty- 
keei>er in an astonishing way, is the 
Potato. It cannot be too often or too 
firmlv insisted upon that if jioultry are to 
lay, they must not have starchy food, but 
nitrogenous food. The only kind of bread 
that is really good for poultry as a food is 
what is called bran bread, and that can be 
given w'ith some advantage; but the ordi¬ 
nary white Wheat-meal bread, such as is 


floral chain. Thus, for example, the 
border Carnation and the Phlox have 
passed out of season, and so, too, the 
Roses, the majority of Sweet Peas, Lark¬ 
spurs, and many other good groups of hardy 
flow’ers. As a succession to such things, 
rather than in lieu of them, we get de¬ 
lightful groups of Gladioli, Montbretias, 
Lilies, and other flowers. The Gladioli, 
indeed, might well have constituted a show' 
apart., so w'ell and freely were these flowers 
displayed. An important feature of the 
meeting, however, was the fine collection 
of cut trees and shrubs from Aldenham, 
this very remarkable collection paving a 
high tribute to the wealth and variety of 
such things any good garden might con¬ 
tain. The series of modern Montbretias • 
from Westwlck attracted a good deal of 


used for human consumption, is absolutely attention, as did also the unusual exhibit 
the w’rong sort of food for poultry. Of Lotus flowers !ini>orted direct from 
course there is no harm in giving poultry j Egypt. Orchids were in a minority, and 
small quantities, such, for instance, as fruits, save for a collection of Melons, the 
they would get when the scraps from the result of a Wisley trial, and a collection 
table are thrown into the daily “boil- of early Apples, xvere but little bettor- 
up” ,* but even then care should be taken ! represented. 

to see that a proper quantity of meat food Hardy shrubs.— The collection of cut 
is added to counter bain nee the starchy hardy-flowering and other shrubs to the 
propensities of the other. If poultry- . extent of 200 species and varieties ’sent hr 
keepers would only recognise tlie fact that j the Hon. Vicory Gibbs, Aldenham Housp 
any sort of food that happens to be avail- Elstree (gardener, Mr. E Beckett)’ 

Roused a good deal of interest. Quite 


w°i ma u 0e8 under glass are swelling 
K *7; but n °t ripening so fast. They w T ant 
l>rin» e ' change in the weather may 
onrhf n” * un&us ’ unless the ventilation Js 

kpnf • manaRe(3 ' tushie borders must be | able or cheap will not do, but that poultry, __ _ juici 

i‘ nioi.st. I think fungus on the foliage 1 if they are to be made to pay better, must naturally in so represen tats iy£* a> gathering 
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there were the good mid the less good, hatches of Antirrhinums wore also re- commend Mr. Felton for liisenterprise flmJ 


also those which apjienl because of their marked in the group. 


Barr and for showing the flower-loving public a 


rarity, and others by reason of high de- Sons, Covent Garden. W.C., had n line ex- handsome group of a plant only possible 
corative value. Prominent among tlie? hibit of Gladioli and Liliums, and if the in greenhouses in tropical heat in this 
latter were masses of Rosa rugosa in former largely predominated, the latter country. The variety shown was the rose- 


latter were masses of Rosa rugosa in former largely predominated, the latter country. The variety shown was the rose- 

variety in fruit, whilst such things as were not lacking in interest. The Gladioli coloured form of NeJurnbiimi speciosum. 

Spiriea, of which a pink-flowered mass oc- consisted chiefly of varieties of such sec- Gladioli.— These summer garden flowers 

cupied the centre of the group, Buddleias tions as the graceful primulinus, Nancei- were in quantities everywhere, and Dutch. 


of several sorts, Tamarix, Kubus, Coriarin anus, Leinoinei, and others, and embraced German, and English growers contrilrami 
japonica, Hypericum, Ceanothus in many a considerable number of sorts. Liliums their quota. Messrs. James Keiway and 
shades of blue and another of pink, the included a line example of L. suiphureum, Sons, Langport, had the finest exhibit, 
pretty white-flowered Deutzia corymbosa, L. nepalcn.se, and a big batch of L. tigri- arranging the spikes in threes in a dost 
Olearins, Leycesteria formosn, shrubby ' num variety. Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. effective manner. Jn a large lot we re 
Potentillas, and much besides, made up a Kent, bad an interesting gathering of marked Prince of Orange, Princess Loom* 
display of these things such ns is rarely alpine plants nml shrubs. On the present (white and cream), Western Glory ferim 
seen. Quite within the same limits was a occasion such noteworthy plants ns Epilo- KO n), Brooklands (scarlet and while), and 
table of pot grown examples of hardy bium Fleischerl, Viola bosniaca (with red- r, a dy Aberdeen (yellow). Herr Wilhelm 
Fuchsias, and of which some eighteen dish purple flowers). Campanula Zoysf pfjtzer, Stuttgart, Germany, was the 

varieties were weil staged by Mr. L. R. (sky blue, the corolla contracted at the rgest.'of the continental exhibitors, ami 

Russell, Richmond. The plants were not waist), Desfontainea spinosa, Astilbe si in- showed many fine flowers, his Schwabefl/a 

only profusely and abundantly flowered, plicifolia (a delightful miniature of only p no primrose-yellow) securing a hroD^ 

they afforded unmistakable evidences of inches high), Bravoa gemlniflora (tubu- Mr. Frank Banning, U.S.A., had 

having passed the winter in the plunging lar, orange-scarlet flowers), and the rarely- a fine pink variety in Panama, while Mr 
beds m the ojtcn, thereby qualifying for seen ('oris Monspeliensis being among the pj Stewart, Michigan, U.SA, had a fine 
the term “lmrdy,” which i.s, in some in- number. Quite a variety of Campanulas seedling of salmonv tone, 
stances, misapplied. The grace and free was noted in flower. Messrs. Wm. Wells. an H u«(y a tahi M 

flowering attributes of the hardy Fuchsia Limited. Merstham,- showed some good . Fru |* , anc ^ ..’ * r th t . 

appeal to all. and to be hardy at. Rich- vases of Phloxes, of which Iris and Le 

mond—low-lying and subject to fogs ns il Mahdi (the two most distinct in the blue on ? 

is in winter-is a tribute to hardiness in nml violet section). Distinction (white, Hounslow, wI 9 bad many dishes, totfiol 


beds m the ojien, thereby qualifying for seen ('oris Monspeliensis being among the 
the term “hardy,” which is, in some in- number. Quite a variety of Campanulas 
stances, misapplied. The grace and free was noted in flower. Messrs. Wm. Wells, 
flowering attributes of the hardy Fuchsia Limited, Merstham. • showed some good 
appeal to all, and to he hardy at Rich vases of Phloxes, of which Iris and Le 
mond—low-lying and subject to fogs ns il Mahdi (the two most distinct in the blue 
is in w'intor—is a tribute to hardiness in nml violet, section), Distinction (white, 
deed. A few of the more conspicuous were with bluish exterior), and Frau A. Buchner 


a fmo pink variety in Panama, while Mr 
E. Stewart, Michigan, U.S.A., had a fine 


Rrightonensis, globosa, gracilis, coccinea, 
c. Florinn, corallina, the showy Mine. 
Cornellison (in scarlet and white), pumila 
and Riccartoni Eiysee. 

Montbr tias.—The collection of these, 


(pure white) were the best. Good vases of 
Larkspurs were also remarked among other 
things. 

Sweet Peas. - Mid-August is a little late 
for the Sweet Pea of exhibition standard, 


staged by Messrs. It. W. Wallace and Co., unless specially catered for, while the cold 
Colchester, constituted one of the attrac- weather and heavy, pelting ruins of late 
tions of this meefirfg. With one or two ex- have not added to their chances of success: 
ceptions the whole of the varieties belong One collection at least—that from Messrs, 


to that modern race of the plaint that dur¬ 
ing the past fifteen or eighteen years has 
been raised at. West wick by Mr. Davison. 
These, in the ordinary way. have for some 


S. Bide and Son. Fariilmm—was of out- . 0<m 
standing merit, the flowers of good size, 
colour, and refinement, demonstrating good ro ^ ,n,n 
culture nml favourable conditions of 


Fruit and vegetables.— The only (•olW 
tion before this committee was that of 
Apples from Messrs. S. Spooner and Sons. 
Hounslow, WI19 had many dishes, both of 
cooking and dessert sorts. Of the latter, 
Irish Peach, Williams’ Favourite, Lady 
Sudeley, and Beauty of Bath were the 
best ; while of cooking sorts, we remarked j ; 
Grenadier, Frogmoro Prolific, Lord Snf- 
field, Potts' Seedling, and Domino. The j 
American Blackberry and Strawberry 
Raspberry were also shown by the Messrs 
Spooner, and added further interest to au 
attractive group of hardy fruits/ 

A complete list of the awards and medab 
will be found in our advertisement , 


years occupied a jiedestal of their own. grow’th. The collection, too, was repre 
whether for size or distinctive colouring, sentative, and such ns Premier, Stirling 
lienee we were not prepared t o see additions Stent (both of brilliant colouring), Florence 


GARDEN WORK. 


to the race which have left m»t a few’ of the Nightingale (a tine mauve), Mrs. R. days with many people who are short 
best unmistakably in tbe rear. In on rt I la Hum (pink). Sea mew (one of the best handed the work falls into areear, and a 

direction, that named Star of the East, a blues). Mrs. Stewart Champion (pink and supreme effort should be made to brio? 

great triumph has been secured, a move cream), nml Elsie Ilerbert (white, shaded things up to date. Besides the routine 

forward, indeed, that w ill require some pink) were in every way excellent. Messrs, work which calls for regular attention 

overtaking. This remarkable variety is Aklersey and Marsdeu Jones, Malpas, there are other things which will not admit 

quite unique, and whether in the size or Cheshire, were also exhibitors of these of delay. Hardy annuals should be sown 

spread of its rich-orange flowers—these are flowers, though the cold and wet had left for spring blooming. Among the plants 

about 4 inches a tors— the brilliancy of its an indelible impression uimn them all. w r h ich make nice spring beds are Sileir 

blood-orange buds, or the line branching Creenhouse plants. In this department compactn, Saponaria compaeta, Nemophila 
habit, is removed from all. The variety | there were no outstanding features, though lnsignis, Limnanthes Douglasi. Godetiasin 
well merited the first-class certificate it j (he (able of Celosias (in yellow\ orange, variety, Eschscholtzia Mandarin, and 
secured. Comet (in fuscous red and criin- , rfM p nnd crimson-scarlet), arranged by Mr. Clarkia in variety. The double salmon 
son) is another handsome novelty, if lack p It Russell, Richmond, attracted not a Clarkia makes a nice group in spring-in 
ing the attractiveness and refinement f >f little attention. The strain was obviously fact, all the Clarkias are useful. Forge; 
that just noted. Other good Montbretias, ono well suited to planting out, compact- me-nots, Iceland aud Field Poppies will tc 
former triumphs of the same raiser, wore : ness and free-branching habit, being wanted. Blue Cornflowers are useful i" r 
Protnelliens, King Edmund, Westwick, marked characteristics. Messrs. II. B. cutting, and, if sown now or shortly and 
Lady Hamilton, nnd Norvie. Gem Is n May and Sons, Edmonton, filled a table planted thinly, they will flower early 
pretty yellow flowered variety of value for W ith pot-grown groups of the .shrubby ; Candytufts flower well in spring If autamu 
cutting. Veronicas, which embraced quite a variety sown. For transplanting it is better tn 

Hardy plants (miscellaneous). Of these, of distinctive colours, and included Mont sow on rather poor, sandy soil. There 

Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, brought a rather j Blanc (the nearest approach to pure yet time to hud Roses and flayer anything, 

imposing array, chiefly, however, of Lark- white), Eveline (of a charming rose colour), from Carnations to various trees ana 

.spurs and Gladioli, arranging the flowers Admiration (of royal purple hue), Pearl shrubs, which we want stock nf. All 
alternately in huge bays. The former (pink), and Le Mervcilleux (reddish-. perennials and biennials should be trans 
group contained hybrids of tDo Belladonna | purple). These were the most distinct in planted into nursery bods to got sbmiy 
set also such well known sorts as Mrs. a large collection, and springing, as it were, Among the trees and shrubs which may -w 
Creighton. Duke of Connaught, and the from a bed of Fevns, were attractive. Mr. used to give character to a place ate; l»‘‘ 
nenrlv white-flowered Moerheimi. Messrs. Phillip Ladds, Swan ley, had a group of the Bladder Senna (Colutea nrborescem 


Outdoor garden.—I suppose in thw 
days with many people who are short 


spurs ami Gladioli, arranging the flowers 
alternately in huge bays. The former 
group contained hybrids of the Belladonna 
set also such well-known sorts as Mrs. 
Creighton. Duke of Connaught, nml the 
nearly white-flowered Moerheimi. Messrs. 


able; while lrom me ouiiuumu uuruy 01 i uirus. j.ne oesr 01 me rormer were j (vercis cunqunsTiuuu. 

Plant Nursery came such things as Mrs. H. G. Moon, Maurice Duval, His Fruit garden. — Early-ripe nin 8 ^ " 
Echinops, Eryngiums, Dracocephalum, Majesty, nnd magnlflca. Messrs. Stuart should be gathered before they fall. W* 
Crinum Powelli, with riiloxes niul other Low* and Co., Enfield, had a few vases of are more wasps about than usual att 
seasonable flowers. A brilliant lot of Pent- Carnations. An excellent display of Be- season. Hunt, up the nests, ana 
stemons from Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, gonins was made by Mr. A. L. Gwillim, them, and hang up bottles of sweety 
Feltbam, again showed these excellent Sideup. The most interesting exhibit, ; beer. Morello Cherries should be wu 
summer flowers to advantage, tbe hand- however, in this section was that of Lotus up. Hexagon netting is the most war 
some groups, set in their distinctive flowers, imported bv Mr. R. F. Felton, The summer pruning should be BWf 1 
colours, affording a good idea of their Hanover-square, W., in tbe bud state, As tlie early reaches and NectorW^* 
value The more distinct included Ideal direct from the East. In tliis consignment gathered thin out the branches from ^ 
(pink and white). Salome (rich purple), alone Mr. Felton had received nearly 200 the fruit has been gathered to P™ 
Lady Halle (scarlet, white throat), Black flowers, scores of which, poised on giant young wood a chance of ripening-* 
Knight (very dark crimson), Dnrabella peduncles of 7 feel or 8 feet high and the young wood of Raspberries, ana 
(rich ruby red), and Ariel (a good scarlet, arranged with Ihe peltate leaves of um old wood as soon as the fruits are gau 
with dear white throat). Some good brella size, created 0 mild sensation. We Treat Loganberries In the saw 


Some good brella size, created a mild sensation 
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jBtiUBn Saspberi io.s should be supported 
to keep the fruit clean. The fruit of 
heavily - laden Apple - trees should be 
tbhmed. Cochins may be thinned also by 
taking off the largest fruits for use, leav¬ 
ing tlje smaller fruits to grow. The wood 
fflSfttjjes in the oi>en air should be re¬ 
duced and the berries thinned. Attack the 
adi;. rnihiew if it appears with sulphur in some 
! ikv’ form. Thin the young wood of Figs. The 
!K borders have probably been mulched, as 
tp. Vj jflgs in shallow, well-drained borders re- 
‘ quire a good deal of nourishment at this 
; season. The new beds, for Strawberries 
* Should l>e in suitable rendition for plant- 
v jng. Make the ground firm by treading 
when the surface is dry, and plant imme¬ 
diately to get the plants quickly estab¬ 
lished. A mulch of old Mushroom-manure 
broken up tine will be beneficial. The 
plants intended for forcing should now be 
potted and stood thinly on coal-ashes. 

Vegetable garden.— The cold weather 
has checked the ripening of the Tomatoes, 
both under glass and outside. We are re 
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the houses watertight. I was told by a 
traveller who calls here that white lead 
had gone up in price 50 per cent. One of 
my friends uses creosote for outside work. 
Of course, it will not do for inside, as the 
plants would suffer. This is a suitable time 
for painting, as the plants can be moved 
out, so that the inside can be done at the 
same time and the house made thoroughly 
watertight. There is not much skill or 
science required for painting, and any 
handyman can do it, so far as the garden 
houses are concerned. Anything that re¬ 
quires more pot room should be seen to 
now before the days shorten much. See 
that suitable provision is made for a good 
stock of plants for table work to give 
changes when required, as the same plants 
used time after time are not appreciated. 
This is the time when changes are looked 
for, and the gardener is expected to keep 
this in mind. We used to grow Passiflora 
edulis in the stove, and very useful we 
found the fruit to make on extra dish. 
The fruits are tliinner in the skin when 


ducingthe foliage for the sun to reach the grown in heat, and are altogether better. 


R0£* «* i 


fruits when it shines. The crops are 
heavy, but the chances are there may be 
disease among the outside crop. Inside we 
can keep them right if the ventilation gets 
proper attention and the plants are not 
orerwatered in dull weather. The Potato- 
disease is spreading in damp land. I 
notice, where the ridges were gone over a 
second time and made pointed to get the 
water away, there are less signs of disease, 
and the rains have l>een heavy lately, 
though by the time this appears there may 
be a change. In digging we have found 
the advantage of selecting the planting 
sets from the most prolific roots. It is too 
late to sow Peas and French Beans, ex¬ 
cept under glass, though if there are any 
spare seeds of Peas young Pea-tops come 
in useful for flavouring soups. Winter 
Greens have made great progress since the 
rains came. Celery, also, and Leeks are 
rushing up, and early rows will be earthed 
or blanched in some other way. Plant Cole- 
worts and Cauliflowers for late use. Tom 
Thumb Savoys, planted thickly, will be 
very useful in winter. Sow r Chervil, 
Spinach, Lettuces, Turnips, Endives, and 
Onions as required. Keep the hoe going 
where the surface is dry. 

Conservatory.—Shake out and repot 
Arum Lilies. Give them rich turfy soil 
and pot firmly in clenn, well-drained pots. 
Most of the winter-flow'ering Carnations 
will be better outside for the present. I 
Gacti, also, will get well ripened outside. 
Scarborough Lilies may be exposed now till 


Creenhouse.— By keeping this house a 
little closer young winter-flow'ering stuff 
i will do very well, if a light shade is used 
for a short time on bright days. There is 
a good demand for Poinsettias for winter 
decoration, and they may be grown in a 
ventilated greenhouse, if shifted now into 
fi-Jnch pots in turfv soil. I think a good 
many years ago 1 remember seeing a 
yellow variety, but I am not sure about it. 
Looking through an old book, published 
in the forties, it is mentioned; hut there 
are many things mentioned in old hooks 
Ihnt we "might find useful now. I have 
grown the white variety, and I remember 
years ago paying a guinea for the double 
variety, but it seems to have disap- 
yellow 


These are intended for transplanting in 
spring to grow into large bulbs. Finished 
summer-pruning of wall trees. As fast as 
the early reaches are gathered the 
branches from which the fruit has been 
taken are removed, both under glass and 
also on walls outside. The propagation of 
all kinds of plants and shrubs is going on 
now, and will be continued till a sufficient 
stock has been obtained. 

August 28th.— Sowed hardy annuals for 
spring blooming. We prefer to sow on 
rather poor land, as the roots are more 
fibrous and the plants move better. The 
foliage of Tomatoes, both indoor and out¬ 
side, has been reduced to let in the sun¬ 
shine to ripen the fruits. A few seeds of 
| Sunrise have been sown to raise plants to 
plant a bouse for winter bearing. 

August 29th. —We have commenced the 
painting of our glasshouses and frames. 
Routine work, including mowing and hedge 
cutting, takes up a good deal of time. I 
! do not think I remember having seen I lie 
country look so fresh and green as it does 
now. 

| August SoM.—The Potato-disease has 
made its appearance, and is spreading. Of 
I course, it is too late to spray now. Our own 
crops are as yet healthy, and nil early 
I varieties have been lifted, as we want the 
land for other crops. Biennials and peren¬ 
nials are being transplanted into nursery 
beds or used for filling vacant places in the 
borders. Pruned Rambling Roses on 
arches by removing some of the old wood. 

A ugust ,11 sf. — 1 Thinned the climbers in the 
conservatory and stove. We shall soon 
want more light and less shade. Early 
Chrysanthemums are now coming into 
bloom outside, and the buds are showing 
on some of the autumn varieties. In the 
ease of busli plants we do not trouble about 
the selection of buds, but a little bud thin- 


peared. The white or yellow T varieties 
might be useful for a change. Pelar- ning will be done. We have given up grow' 
goniums, when the wood has ripened by ing exhibition blooms. 


exposure, may he cut down, and the best 
of the cuttings inserted in pots of sandy 
soil. 

Late vinery.— A little w'armth in the 
pipes for Muscats will he useful now, and 
with such a low temi>orature and the 
absence of sunshine w r e have bad lately, 
less water will be required. The gardener 


REV. F. D. HORNER, M.A., V.M.H. 

It may interest readers to hear my remem¬ 
brances of the Rev. F. D. Horner in his 
home wiien he lived in Yorks, in the year 
1K84. I shall never forget the gorgeous 
Tulips, the most perfect specimens, their 

.. .. . _______ __ colours and form exquisite. With much 

lias to take into consideration the outside humour lie* told me an excellent story of 


atmospheric conditions, and make the ne 
cessary changes in his houses. Dry 
borders must, of course, be moistened, and 
at this season some stimulant may be given 
in the water to finish off the fruit. 
Shanking, if not caused by drought alto¬ 
gether, will be influenced by rooting con 


badly-drained soil. It was formerly a beard bis church bell stop, but the bee was 
custom to bury dead annuals in Vine- of more importance than the service, and 
borders, but in a year or two-the soil be- j : -' 1 "- J ’ •' 


die flowering-spikes are visible. Shift Cine- ditions. The worst cases of shanking are 
rarias into 5-lneh pots for early blooming, generally caused by deep-rooting in a 
if large plants are wanted give a 
farther shift later. Turfy loam should 
form the bulk of the compost. The buds 
"f Chrysanthemums are showing on the 
^dy plants. The second crowns give the 
best blooms, so far as regards shape and 
Noar. Rush plants, especially those for 
late blooming, w ill require staking, though 
where thousands are grow’n for cutting a 
string of raffia placed round to keep the 
snoots together very often has to suffice. 

Cyclamens require more attention than _ __ 

‘nernrias, especially in the watering. K^p tile growth thin, and stop all 


himself;—One morning, just before a 
service which he was about to conduct in 
his church over the way, he w'ent to see 
! that his Tulips were all right, and found a 
bee buzzing amongst them! Catch it he 
must, or the flower would be spoilt, so he 
set to work to capture it—a difficult task 
amongst these brittkvstalked flowers 
Before he had succeeded in doing so he 


the hunt continued. Presently the clerk 
arrives, and finds the vicar in ‘the heat of 
I lie chase. “ T "— * 

is 

catch this bee first!” And wait they had 
to until the culprit wms caught and ex- 
lolled. It is impossible to describe the 


I he chase. “Please sir, the congregation 
is waiting.” “Let them wait! I must. 


came sour, and if the borders w r ere not 
speedily renewed the shanking was always 
a trouble. 

Cucumbers in bearing.— Do not use cold 
water either from well or tap. For atmos¬ 
pheric uses, such as damping paths, etc., --- imj 

wo are using the hose, but in watering the droll way in which he told the story, with 
plants we use only water tlint has been humorous pathos. I remember Mr. Horner 
tanding in tubs or tanks in the house. | once coming to my house on his way from 


Old oorms should Lie shaken out nTul re¬ 
potted. We find it pays to send to Ketter¬ 
ing or elsewhere for the best loam for 
these, as our local stuff is not good enough, 
oronilla glauca and its variegated 
variety are useful yellow'-flow’ered plants. 
Azaleas should be stood in the sunshine 


shoots-one leaf beyond the 


oung train to show me the lovelv Auriculas 
fruit. l**n exhibiting at the Crystal 

E. IIobday. * alace. He opened the box as tenderlv as 
a mother would lift her baby’s counter¬ 
pane to show her treasure, and truly these 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. row. mignt, mealy, and clqar-eyed These 

_ _ ...___,__ August 26th — The sap runs freely now% remembrances of this delightful gardener 

complete the ripening and receive ! and budding is being done w'ith both Briers come forcibly to my mind when I saw in 

a little WAalr ffimnl., v,, , _*1, i.-. _1 rpi.rt Vlonnft! So vrmr nnrwir --- _ „ , . , _ 


Auriculas w’ere his treasures, standing in a 
row', blight, mealy, and clqar-eyed. These 


th v, i Wea k st *mulnnt to give strength to and fruit-trees. The Manetti is not so i y°ur paper the-announcement of his death 

me buds. Give the cli misers n little thin- popular as it was, but the buds take in it ! ’-The short obituary notice interested me 

w'ell, and on good land soon make vigorous much. I should much like to know' what 

j bushes. Shifting the earliest Cinerarias hooks on gardening he has published 


• Give the climbers a little thin- 

ci n 9 will soon be required. 

Gajneliias in pots or tubs a little clear 
ter * Araucarias are useful for de- 
Dracaenas ^ arf> als0 * bc sreen-leaved 

lion^ * palntin 8i etc.).—Painting glass- 
(*rii regarded ns a necessary 

0 , n ' a . s Wo °dwork, if neglected, soon gets 
ornt* used to consider two 

of white lead every two years kept 


into G-incli pots. Later plants will be 
shifted into 5-inch pots. A good strain of 
Cinerarias and Primulas, including P. ob- 
conica, is useful for w r inter-bloom ing. 
There is much improvement in this class, 
as regards colour and size. 

August 27th— Sowed several varieties of 
Onions, including Alisa Craig and Record. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers Tire in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who wish their plants, 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. U’g have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Gloxinias (J. L.)— We -would 
advise you to place into 4i pots and grow on 
freely as near the light as possible, and possibly 
you may get some of them to flower later on. 
As the leaves commence to turn yellow previous 
to dying down do not stand them under the 
stage, as is so often done, hut give them all the 
light and air possible at that period. During 
the winter they may be either allowed to 
remain in the pots they have grown in. or 
turned out. shaken clear of soil, and laid in a 
box of dry sand or soil. The structure they 
are kept in during the winter should not fall 
below 45 degs. at any time. Do not place too 
near the hot-water pines, and, if the soil gets 
very dry it may be damped. At the end of 
February or early part of March the tubers 
must he potted, but he careful not to over- 
water before they start into growth. 

Moving Delphiniums.—The best time to 
divide and replant these showy subjects is , 
March, just as the new growth is about to 
start. If very crowded, you may do it early in 
September. Dig the soil 2 feet deep, heavily 
manure it, and plant not closer than 2i feet 
asunder. If you have no experience in dividing 
these plants, you will find a stout table-fork or 
a small hand-fork very useful. If the latter, 
insert a prong into the woody part of the 
crown tuft, the plant meanwhile lying on its 
side, and gently wrench asunder. In this way 
the crown tuft is separated even with the 
grain; whereas, if a knife is employed by those 
not experienced it is probable that a straight 
cut will sever many good crowns without root 
portions attached. When you have the tuft in 
two halves the way will be more plain, and by 
dividing each into four parts will do well. Re¬ 
plant at once quite firmly, burying the crown 
2 inches below the surface. 

Crassula coccinea (R . Forbes)— This is the 
name of the plant you send. It is one of those 
good old greenhouse plants that have from 
some cause or other cea9ed to be popular. Not 
many years ago it was oue of the most 
brilliant plants in collections of stove and 
greenhouse plants, for its natural season of 
flowering when grown in a greenhouse is from 
midsummer to the end of July, and gardeners 
are well aware that at that date there is not 
so much variety in plants that flower naturally 
as there is in May and early June. If half-a- 
dozen strong shoots are placed round the edge 
of a 4-inch pot they will soon strike root, and 
in the spring, if shifted into 6-inch pots, will 
produce many heads of blooms. The plants do 
not need very large pots, and quite large 
specimens may be grown in pots of from 8 inches 
to 10 inches in diameter. By cutting out the 
old straggling growths after flowering the 
plants may be kept of useful size for a good 
many years. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagating Aucubas (J. Lott?).—Half-ripened 
wood makes the best cuttings, and this month 
and September are the best months for in¬ 
creasing in this way. Cut oft as many branches 
as can be Spared from the old plants, and 
divide them into pieces having two or three 
eyes each and also one or more leaves. For 
these prepare a cold-frame or border at the 
base of a wall, wooden fence, or hedge. Mix 
a good deal of sand and some leaf-mould witli 
the soil, and in this insert the cuttiugs pretty 
thickly and firmly. If in frames, cover with 
gashes and shade from sunshine; but if in 
borders, handlights should be employed. Here 
they may remain till the following April or 
May. when most of them will be rooted, and 


may then be transferred into lines in 
sheltered positions out-of-doors, and, when 
well established, they may in the autumn be 
moved to their permanent quarters. Many 
people nip out the point of the cuttings so as 
to induce them to throw out two or three 
shoots instead of one. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment of Raspberries (J.).—Cut out all 
of the present year's fruiting canes from your 
Raspberry-stools as now useless, leaving to 
each stool or clump from four to five stout 
young canes, cutting out all the young weak 
ones also. 

A seedling Peach-tree (Betchen ).—If you 
could lift your seedling Peach in the autumn 
and plant it against a south wall, pruning it 
back to within 2 feet of the ground and train¬ 
ing the young shoots to the wall, you may, in 
this way, in two years get it to fruit, and judge 
whether it is worth growing You might get 
the tree to fruit earlier were you to ask some¬ 
one to graft some of the shoots ou to a Plum 
stock, or, better still, hud during this month. 
Of course, you must understand that even 
when the seedling does fruit the produce may 
be quite worthless 


SHORT REPLIES. 


S. C .—Your query is very vague. You speak 
of -sowing seeds in my bed last autumn." 
From ims it would seen that you sowed in a 
bed already full of old plants. Or do you mean 
that the seedlings are self-sown—that is to say. 
the result of seed from the plants already in 
the bed? If so, you made a great mistake in 
allowing the seeds to drop and germiuate. In 
any case, you can next April move the seedlings 
you lift to their permanent quarters, leaving, if 
the bed is a newly-formed one, the others to 
form a bed. We cannot understand sowing in 
the autumn, as April is the time to sow, leav¬ 
ing the seedlings for a year and then trans¬ 
planting. Baffied.— The judges did quite right 

in disqualifying whoever showed an Asparagus 
in a class for Ferns .-—Eleanor Pain—Wo 
should advise you to wait until the spring. 

J • P —You will find an article dealing fully with 
••shot-hole-fungus," its causes ana cure, in 
our issue of July 16th. 1910, page 430. A copy 
of this issue may be had. post free, for lid. 

from the publisher.-IF. B. JV.-There is ho 

reason whatever why yon should not grow 
Tomatoes in a Peach-house. A’. E. C —The 
flower-stem has received a check in some way 

when starting into growth.-Maurice South- 

rain. —No, it is not the American mildew, so 
far as we can judge. Had you sent some of 
the fruits, then we could have decided the 

matter.- Miss Mangles— The trouble, no 

doubt, is due to the cold, wet season. If with 
warmer weather the Figs still fail, we should 
be glad if you would send us some of the fruits, 
and we will do our best to help you. 


’ known it to fail when grown under glass.— 
Maurice Smothram.— Please send specimen* 
w hen ripe We cannot name immature fruit, 
such as you send us. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

IVo offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for Indoor 
decoration . 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and the subject on 
the back In pencil. They should 
be silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannot bo 
reproduced with any advantage. 
Post-card photographs are also 
useless . 

The photographs should be 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
August 31st . 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society.— The monthly committee 
meeting of this society was held at the 
It oval Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 
on Monday evening, August VI, Mr. Thos 
Winter in the chair. Ninety-one new 
members were elected, making about 30fl 
since July 8. Mr. W. Collins is resigning the 
secretaryship on September 9th, and Mr 
A. C\ Hill, of 36. Alexandra Road. We*t 
Kensington, W.. has been appointed 
secretary, pro tern. 

SOMETHING MORE MINIMUS.: 


FOG YOUR MONEY, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

_ 

Names of plants. -Mrs. Moore.— Plumbago 

Larpentae.- Bosmere. —Dianthus deltoides.— 

Iff 110 rant .—Specimen very poor, but it seems to 

be Calceolaria pinnata, an annual species.- 

IF. M. Croxcfoot.- Yes, the names are quite cor- 
Epilobium angustifolium; 2, 
Buddleia globosa; 3. Erigeron speciosus; 4, 

Hypericum calycinum.- L. N.—1, Spirrea nrirc- 

folia; 2, Spinea japonica Anthony Waterer; 3, 
Ceanothus azureus; 4, Lonicera aureo-reticu- 

lata.-IF. L. Dawson .—1, Astrautia major; 2, 

fcledum Rhodiola; 3, Monarda didyina; 4, Aster 
Thomsoni.- A. M. P.—l, Lysimacliia vulgaris; 

2, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pi.; 3, Hieracium villo- 

sum; 4, Matva moschata alba.--IF. E— 1, 

1 halictruin aquilegifolium; 2, Silene Armeria; 

3, Sedum spurium; 4, Sedum album.- A. S.— 

1. The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris); 2. 

I he Bladder Nut (Stapliylea pinnata); 3, t he 
Bladder Senna (Colutea arboresceus); 4, The 

Virginian Poise (Phytolacca decandra).- 

R. A. M .—1, Funkia ovata; 2, Lysimachia vul¬ 
garis; 3, Lychnis chalcedonica; 4, The Master- 

wort (Astrantia major).- 0. Middlebrook.— The 

Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium), a common 
roadside weed in Southern Europe and over 
the warmer parts of the globe. Appears in 
Southern England, but can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered as naturalised.- Alfred James —The 

common or European Bladder Nut (Staphylea 
pinnata). We have never heard of its being 

poisonous.- Lancer.— See reply to “ Pear-tree," 

in our issue of July 6th. page 438, re "Pears 
cracking." In the ease of fruit borders it is 
w-ell, if it can possibly be avoided, not to crop 
the same with deep-rooting vegetables. Early 
Potatoes, French Beans, salads, etc., may be 

grown, and will not injure the fruit-trees.- 

J- C- B.—l, Veronica pimeleoides; 2, Arabia 
albida; 3, Phlox subulata lilacina, a very pale 
form; 4, Aubrietia (Dr. Mules probably), but 

should like to see fresh flowers.- C. F. F.— 

Epipactis ensifolia.- U. D. S.— Henbane (Hyos- 

cyamus niger).- Miss Bell— Specimen insuffi¬ 
cient.- Mrs. Ebsivorth. —Catalpa bignonioides 

(syn. C. syringaefolia).- P. W.‘W.~ 1, Jacobinia 

(syn. Justicia) carnea; 2, Chelone barbata (syn. 

Pentstemon barbatus).- M. T. R.— Skimmia 

japouica. 

Names of fruits.— Miss E. Walsh.— Please 

send specimens when more fully developed.- 

Mrs. Pemberton.— Your Fig is Groese Violette 
de Bordeaux, a variety which, to have in per¬ 
fection, must be grown indoors. We have never 


not just twenty shillings’ worth of good* for your P«^ 
which yon can obtain from any honest merchant, but al» * 
little extra courtesy and attention, a mure sMiduoui car* 
in executing your order than you would expect or »n 
ordinary Arm. and. above all, that ehtt quality in 
which makes all the difference in the worldtbetweea 
satisfaction and enthusiastic appreciation. Thisu irw 
outline of the business policy which has made the 
famous wherever Bulbs and Seeds are grown. TneK 

also some of the reasons why * ,ll , flf '?, lt lh “ 

be to your personal advantage and gain to deal win ik 
B ees. Corroborative evidence, of the stronger ro® |M = 
kind, in support of our contention that this policy of on™ 
clients “ something more than actual value 
has resulted in a truly wonderful business precis, * 
increase of over 100 per cent (more than double! on ts< 
value of orders received during the past twelve m:MM x 
compared with the previous year-might be affonlea i 
plenty in the form of shoals of eulogies, praising 
Bees’ seeds, Bees’ catalogues. Bees’ methods, uw 
courtesy. But this kind of thing is rather overdone. *«■ 
as the B6C8 appreciate these friendly letters, iheyp'w *' 
rely on their guarantee—“ compltte satisfaction ana 
thing more than actual value ’—to secure new ctiemx 
may seem rather curious to you—it will eefiainlyiot 
you—to learn that Bees take greater care of con- 
plaints than they do of compliments, m g* 
they act a parody on the old proverb about tnnlt w 
say. "Take care of the complaints and the compline 
will take care of themselves.” .. . 

You will note that Bees do not attempt the fooluhij» 
of trying to hoodwink your intelligence with 
phrase Ruch as “Everybody delighted, not » s 'rvp« . 
plaint.” Such an ideal state of things is unattainable 
orders running into tens of thousands are banwa 
hundretls of employees. But the next best 
done. It is realised that complaints rouit oceas««i* 
and special personal attention is given to each by one 
principals. Every letter breathing a note of disab^t. 
is registered as soon as received, no portiNe 
given to the department interested to ’ huih maiw P- 
, the fullest explanation is demanded from all persons 
cerned—who quickly learn to dread the carpeting 

i surely follows upon carelessness or negligence. ^ 

Just as the grower of Bees Bulbs and.Seedi 
everything sent out is rigorously tested, 

ployees know that to every order they wum 
is applied the supromo test of tne uwu 
mors’ Satisfaction. ti , natiet w 

Prominently displayed in all departments i 
employees who are admonished, as they value thei poi 
to “ treat C.ients as they themselves would like » » 

There etui be no doubt that such a bwhie* 

Bees pursue will in time result in a share or 
benefits coming your way. The longer you pvtonjjjjjjj 
for Bees’ Catalogue the further you m^ e*» 
the ideal state of affairs of dealing w,tb J‘ mn | lm . n uattl 
more for your Complaints than for J ou * 

[ who are never pleased until you are Saliroeo. t 

BEES, Ltd., 

175b, Mill St, LIVERPOOL 
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( f Christmas Roses, plant¬ 
ing . 

Chrysanthemum buds 

defined. 

Chrysanthemum Im¬ 
proved Polly, early- 
flowering .. .. i 

Chrysanthemums, out¬ 
door .1 

Chrysanthemums, punc¬ 
tured stents .. .. £ 

Clematis F. Crousse .. £ 

Clematises, new, raised 
by F. Morel .. 5 

Clethra arborea .. .. 5 
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condition .. .. 51 
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of. . a 
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Euonyrous flowering .. 5t 


Ferns in hanging bas- 

! keta . 

Flowers, annual, au¬ 
tumn sown 

Flowers, good blue, from 

seed . 

Flowers, hardy, among 
the . 
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Peaches ripening 
Pea Gradus 
Pea, the Shamrock 
Pears failing 
Pears on walls, early .. 
Pelargoniums, Ivy-leav¬ 
ed . 

Pelargoniums, Zonal, 

seedling. 

Phlox atrnena 
Pimpernel, the Hlue .. 
Plants, hardy, for tubs 
and vases 

Plums, sun ripened 

Poultry. 

Primula littoniana 
Romneya for the house 
Rose Edu Meyer 
Roses, among the 
Roses at Shepherd's Gate 
Roses for exposed gar¬ 
dens, some .. 


Roses, mildew on 
Roses, old dark 
Roses — preparing the 
ground and planting 
Silene Hookeri 
Soil, a sandy 
Spirsea canescetts 
Tomatoes, Bpot in 
Tunica Saxifraga fl.-pl. 
Turf, bad plant ing in .. 
Vegetable garden 
Verbena venosa.. 
Veronica Traversi, cut¬ 
ting down 

Viburnums .. .. i 

Wahlenbergia vinca-- 

flora . 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing . 

Whitlavia granditlora .. 
Wistaria sinensis in 
flower. 


jMrfci NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

_ most 1 

I earlv 

Lilium speciosum.—This, when cut in body’s 
ialtnlfcriL'irge sprays, is singularly beautiful for colour, 
decoration, and it lasts so well in water I got 
that it is in no sense wasteful to cut it, of Km 
as all the buds expand in water.—R. Moss among 
Kino. ureciou 


Erica cinerea rosea.— Tin's has been the as to soil or manure? Waier-rats have, I 
most brilliaut little shrub of July and think, destroyed mine. Are there other 


early August, and has attracted every- enemies? Is open water (Le., a pond In the 
body’s attention on account of its fine wind) against them, or should they be 
colour. I have a bold group of it. sheltered from wiud and wave? A friend 
I got. if from Mr. Anthony Waterer, who knows Japan and the way of its Iris 
of Knap Hill, who found it. I believe, tells me they should be. The Rritish Isles 


sail the buds expand in wa ter.—R. Moss among other Heaths, and a very are so blest with water in many forms that 

i*e. precious find it is. It is simply a this charmer of the waterside should 

Tunica Saxifraga fl.-pl.—This is the ros y foI ‘ m °f tllP Heath, which is common be always with us.—W. 

faithful of rock plants growing out ,a iuan - v of °ur woods and forests near.— New clematises raised by F Morel - 

wall,, nr in «nr ot.nr _ Abandoned as I am to this’beautiful 

Sun-ripened Plums. When Plums are of family, I am pleased beyond words with a 


most faithful of rock plants growing out ln . ,uan - v 01 ol,r womls «nci forests near.— 
of walls or in any stonv rubbish. So ^ 

pleased with it am I that any form of the Sun-ripened Plums. -When Plums are of 
plant is rery welcome, and this pretty such quality that one can <‘at. them with 
double form comes from Friar Park.—W. pleasure without cooking they are very 
Romneya for the house.— This, perhaps, weleouit* If always seemed to me that 
p for our gardens is the noblest flower of Orleans I him tfas very good in 

that great Californian flower country, and that, way just, between the sours and the 
i.s not only of high value for out-of-doors, sweets but I fear jieople have forgotten 
but is very good indoors, keeping a fair lt in favour of newer kinds. I am now 
time in the house, and giving effects that enjoying a Plum rather like it in flavour 


Rlli nothing else can.—W called the De Month 

Spiraaa canescens. I.H not “ S. M. n.” ot £* r plu H’ s *'! on d * 

'Gmasmo Illustrated, August lOtb) 

fwkonon Spira>a caneseens not exceeding ' li«'ir _Av 

''feet in height. It does not reveal its foil pontPnt of sugar .—W 
beauty til! it is 10 feet high and as many Bad planting in t 
through, which dimensions it has attained bulb lists now coming 
• ^ here.—H erbert Maxwell, Monreit/i. of the worst way of 

Catalpa speciosa.-This flowering tree I other early bulbs in 
planted .some years ago and forgot all bud cases Gie whole 
sari - about it, and now one of the men has plotted over as scales 
brought in some branches in flower. It ,! ? d^nictive of all 
» a beautiful thing, the flowers white, g^ould ?P® 

slotted and tinted and fringed in ev- flowers. Oftin a ten 
White ways. A hardv forest tr£ of this f raoefull - v f lth gro f V ps of flowcrs wH1 gi ™ 
quality is precious—w tar more I )leasure tll; 

, . of overdoings. We i 

rhm a0de8 Luc,,,ae * — This elusive bad example of this 
cnirmer comes from Sir Frank Crisp, some of the public g 


lot sent mo by M. Fraucisque Morel, of 
Lyons, who, like myself, is a great lover 
of these plants. Many of them are seed 
lings of his own raising, and some are 
very beautiful, but. as they are mostly dis¬ 
tinguished by numbers, I can as yet say 
little that would be useful about them, or 
unlil they are propagated and sent, into the 


,Ui “5 V * * reresnng results of crossing different 

content of sugar. W. families. The only named one, Petite 

Bad planting in turf.— In some of the Jeanne, is a cup-sliaiied flower, with a deli- 
bulb lists now coming to us we see pictures cate suffusion of lilac in front, distinct 
of the worst way of setting Narcissi and from any and quite charming. We shall 
other early bulbs in the Grass. In the hear more of these forms in due time—W. 
bad cases the whole surface is regularly Hardv Fuchsias 
dotlPd over ns sentes on a flxh'a trni'k. Tills fll ' lilc 

1 u°Xh!! Srnf/nL h of ^ known ’ the collection of some 8 eighteen 


hlftm m - ii, unu vvv- irumioi 

1 hne „?.L bu ^ nffll " s th r. m I s essen . tinl - Calycanthus occldentalis.-TIicrc arc bAU ''nim.“pY‘L,n , „r I ^ wn m I i ots .’ h,lvl "K 
nnrxerv eveput wt 5 ? lapp . v ,n a not now many places where one can find winter it^is during the 

WanninWer \v n ^ heeler s nursery at. Calycanthus occidentals, often know n as tliPso linrrU- not as plants 
hei[> Us ^ : n ■- IJ^ 10 _ now moraine idea o. macrophyllus, as it has lately been K P ‘ f . fnp ^ * v ? ar< ^ soen at their 

-W p ‘ Ulf ^ Sllc * 1 n treasure? largely overlooked by those who are . p aa ^ e( ^ ol, t many of them 

Monthvavi ^ planting shrubs. It may be of interest V ?rfi y ; Those familiar with them 

find fi?»a a East.—A brilliant to mention tliut it grows and flowers well , sllc l as ma .v he met with 

Uv xv D ^ W th lng, the best of its race so in the gardens of the Duke of Pmocleugh, *' 01 ] . par(s aroiin d our coast, will 
to™* n ?b kll °w if our future cul- at Drumlanrig. Drumlanrig is well noPl ° reminded of their beauty, 

as Mr n is . w h) ^ ive results ns good known to be subject to very cold snaps in 

It i« (if nl 18011 * 8, h ut we must all try. winter, but this handsome Allspice seems ™ e Mexican Orange-flower (Chois™ 
orange r J} A „ ne ®l ar ' like forra ’ and lovely quite hardy, growing on a wuill there. A ternata) In Dumfries.— Many people are 


far more pleasure than the most elaborate A m A -,n fh a ^ Je horticultural Hall 
of overdoings. Wo regret to add that a a roused a good deal of 

elusive bad example of this overdoing is seen in . A * .. 1 1 ° 1 { am ] Pa J 011 with one 
wu x Crisp, some of the public gardens near London. . „ * 10 old kinds found that there 

nf u Seen l® happy, blit few’of 11 s make They ought to show’ the way lo more w n * ar ^renter variety among them 

Slugs love it, and-we cannot artistic effects. ’ * han was at oue t,me case. The speci- 

Calycanthus occidentalis.— There are in havin K 

not now many places where one can find w j„f er (lunn K ^e 

ncK-cnn^o i,.™.. wniiei it is, however, not as iwu ninr h u 


and°fi, tbret a 8t ® r of the East.—A brilliant 

fyi w D ^ W tke of its race so 

tin* no ^ ka °w if our future cul- 


nesr. ror when planted out many of them 
develop rapidly. Those familiar With them 
as huge bushes, such as may be met with 
in favoured parts around our coast will 
not need to be reminded of their beauty. 


The Mexican Orange-flower (Cboisva 

JHK5£! L" " um l rie8 .- s, 2py r^niD III 


pnir.,* ,VV loveiy quite uuruy, growing <>u a wan mere, a \ wMiiimee.— j\lanv neonle nre 

Plants , r ' W ,! h a yellow centre. These visit to Drumlanrig the other day showed deterred from growing Cboisva tern at a 
: that wp IL U ?? a y sllck easy culture it still in flower. Its fragrant, brick-red 1,10 impression that it * is tender 

flower garden make m ° le ° f tliem tlle flowers and handsome leaves, akso sw’eet- There are certainly some places in the 


annist 8h r?.”? rock p ea (Parochetus com- 
that adorn gracoful of trailers The Japanese Iris question.-It is much pT^d "Tr 

comes from lir l° Ck , garden in summer to be desired that some of your readers flourish under 
,n * W ® „ P :i“ k Cr .l s ?- . Havln e no would help us to solve this, as so many Sraughty jSsit 
the edge of ? row ]t m blg I 10ts 011 fail to fl °wer them well. Even those who see it d lanted 

L ' r '«lw l nf„?“n r , I ; i ' y tank ’ nnd R succeed ,his - vear - fail miserably next, wfth C?en.nt 
a utumii. I am lionL lat ^ ^summer and Why is it so? In some forms they are so wall, although 
. name I gave u -7 th the Ens,ish beautiful, both in form and colour, that bush. It stai 

f£ l *es, and the ‘ ? ay gr,erP Mv the y caP for our best endeavours! Should Castle (Dumfr 

1 , among gardeners Zi? r ftr ?x- not uu ' the P lant « be in the w’ater Itself or on vallev where a 

/ b garaener ^ a las!-JV. the waterside and near the water? How ture and a hea 


scented, make it an acceptable plant fer¬ 
tile shrub lover.— S. Arnott. 


United Kingdom where it failTbut in e 
average garden It should do well with 
some consideration as to where it is 
placed One can scarcely expect It to 
flourish under tiie drip of trees or in „ 
draughty position, where we hornetimes 

If nlnnfftrl _t. _ - . « UlCLimeS 


them well. Even those who see it planted Those X JfS, ‘ 80metimes 
year, fail miserably next, with C ?eraatJX plam 
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1 remarkably lotv tempera- 
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recorded. It is grown nt Drumlanrig 
against the wall, the plants, especially on 
the terrace wall at the castle, being 
healthy and vigorous.—S. A. 

Buddleia variabilis at Drumlanrig, Dum¬ 
friesshire. —At Drumlanrig, near Thorn¬ 
hill, Dumfriesshire, the rainfall is heavy, 
and at times the temperature falls un¬ 
usual ly low*, some of the lowest records in 
Scotland having been made here in certain 
winters. This is especially the case in the 
lower gardens, where on the outer walls 
some remarkably line Buddleias are to bo 
seen, apparently enjoying the cool and 
moist conditions. The finest forms of B. 
variabilis are growing and dowering 
freely. In association with other subjects 
grown on the walls, these Buddleias add 
much to the appearance of the herbaceous 
borders in front. In August the racemes 
of deep-coloured flowers of these Buddleias 
were very due. Their beauty suggests the 
opinion, borne out by other experiences, 
that B. variabilis and its varieties like a 
cool place and last much longer in beauty 
there than in a warmer one.— S. Arnott. 

Wistaria sinensis in flower. — The 
rhinese Wistaria often blossoms at the 
end of tlie summer or in early autumn, 
but it has rarely been my lot to see such 
a display at this season as there is now 
at Beckham Rye Park. The plant, a large 
one, is trained cordon fashion along the 


staking the September-sown Pens as soon this Pea is grand with me. During the 
qs they api>ear. The little fence of stakes present season, however, I have been very 
keeps them off. We begin with small disappointed with it.—D. B. Cam. 
states, leaving the higher staking until Good blue flowers from seed.— Tliis 
spring. In that way we get nobler hedges summer my groundwork of blue is 
of Sweet Peas. Among things we purpose charming. So often people speak of the 
sowdng in September are Sweet Alyssum, scarcity of blues, but a little care and 
Sweet William, Snapdragon (bright seeking in the seed catalogues will give 
colours), Clarkia, Blue Cornflower, Sw'eet us pretty blues. The Swan Hiver Daisy 
Sultan, Viscaria, Godefia, Larkspurs, j s lovely now—the true form-its varia- 
Binaria, Nigella, and Poppy. tions, the w’hite, or other hues, not so 

The Swan River Daisy (Bra cl iv come good. It carpets below the graceful stems 
iberidifolia).—This deserves a place among of the tall Sparaxis prettier than a 
our annual flowers, and is sure to be ad- Cineraria bloom. That lovely Californian 
mired whether grow ing in the open ground flower, Phacelia cnmpanularia,is very good 
or in pots in the greenhouse. A native this year, its colour as fine as that of any 
of Western Australia, it forms* a tuft Gentian. 1 have it both sown in the open, 
about a foot in height, the numerous and raised in .boxes, and dibbled out. The 
slender stems bearing on their up]>er parts large Blue Pimpernel Is faithful as ever, 
a profusion of Daisy-like blossoms, each its variations not always good. Raisers 
1 inch or a little more in diameter. For should hesitate before sending out poor 
the most part, the florets are of some forms of flowers of the highest value like 
shade of lightish-blue, with a dark disc, the above kinds. That does not finish my 
If the old flowers are cut off it continues list, in which J place the lovely Bind 
to bloom for a Jong time. It succeeds] w’eed of Mauritania, easily raised from 
best in a warm, sunny, well-drained seed, and a perennial. It is so sea roe in 
border, and where a space is devoted to fiurseries that it is well to raise it from 
annuals, it is. from its stature and delicate seed. Other useful blue annual flowers 
api>eariiiice, well suited for the foreground are Lobelia ramosa, a tall, graceful plant; 
of the group. Grown in i>ots 5 inches in Kaulfussia awelloides, and the pole-blue 
diameter, from three to five plants in each Nemesia, a valuable plant. From this 
l>of, this Brachycoine is of considerable note are left out the taller, coarser plants 
value for greenhouse decoration, as it which do not come into the flower garden 
supplies a*tone of colour but little repre- proper.—\V. j 


rails which enclose the Old English 
garden, and the clusters of flowers are 
borne throughout the entire length of the 
sjieeinien. At a distance, one is puzzled 
as to the identity of the masses of colour— 
of, for an August garden, an uncommon 
tint. Some individuals give a greater dis¬ 
play nt this season than others, and 
though, no doubt, influenced greatly by the 
situation and the weather experienced, yet 
the question suggests itself whether, by n 
process of selection, it might be possible to 
obtain a race that could be depended upon 
for a secondary crop of blossoms. At all 
events, though the flowers of the Wistaria 
may be by some looked niton as out of 
season, they are at the present time 
greatly appreciated. X. 


seated among greenhouse plants. A 
succession may he readily kept up by sow¬ 
ing some seed in a gentle heat in early 
spring, and some in a cold-frame later on. 
In the o]H*n border it may l>esown towards 
the end of April.—X. 

The effects of environment.— Quite re¬ 
cently, when looking over a small, but 
neat, rock garden, my attention xvas 
drawn to several specially strong plants of 
Wallflower, which seemed to he very 
healthy and far advanced for the season of 
the year. I was fold that the plants in 
question had been taken from the crevices 
in the walls of an old castle in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, where the Wallflower has been 
established for very many years. On the 
castle, the plants, exposed and in a state 


Clethra arborea. -II will doubtless sur¬ 
prise many to learn that this good old 
greenhouse shrub w r as given an award of 
merit by the Royal Horticultural Society 
as recently as July 30th of this year. 
Barge specimens are often to bo met with 
in old-fashioned gardens, where, grown in 
large pots or tubs, they are wintered in 
the conservatory, and stood outside during 
the summer months. This Clethra w’ill 
roach a height of 10 feet to 12 feet, and is 
quite tree like in habit. Unlike tin* haidj 
forms of Clethra, which are deciduous, 
this is strictly an evergreen. The pure 
white, drooping flowers are bell-shaped, 
and borne in erect spikes during the 
summer months. A native of Madeira, 
riethra arborea w’as introduced therefrom 
in 1784. It will thrive in a mixture of 
loam, pent, and sand, and during the 
winter simply requires to be kept safe 
from frost. Cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots will root freely if put into pots of 
sandy soil and placed in a dose propa¬ 
gating case. Plants obtained in this way, 
especially if the cuttings are taken from 
tile upper part of the plant, will flower 
freely in a comparatively small state. 

—x’ 

Annual flowers autumn sown. -All true 
gardeners—among them we do not count 
makers of bad carpets in mosaic—should 
think of preparing for these. Bare places 
should be sown with them next month. 
The plants gather strength during the 
autumn and winter, and bloom finely in 
siiring, and are a great aid in the “hardy ” 
garden The bloom is often more lasting 
than that of some jierennials. Kinds that 
look fragile and poor, if spring sow’n, 
become good garden plants sow’n in 
September, as, for instance, Comptonia 
and Collinsia. Sweet Teas, too, autumn 
‘sown are better if the larks and pigeons 
do not clear them off during winter. We 
usually baffle these pests in a garden by 


of semi-starvation, are stunted, though 
blooming profusely, and no one would have ; 
associated those under notice with the ! 
castle wall, so bushy and vigorous were 
they. The change has been beneficial, and 
it will be interesting to note if there is a 
corresponding improvement in the bloom. , 
In the same garden were observed several | 
good tufts of different varieties of (ien- ' 
tians, wdiich bad been lifted near Zermatt, 
and brought home practically without a 
particle of soil adhering to the roots and 
without any attempt at packing. The j 
journey from Switzerland, owing to cir¬ 
cumstances, had taken ten days, and yet 
these plants had survived, and are now 
looking very green and promising in their 
uew T home. K. Bright. 

Pea Cradus.— The remarks of “K.” j 
under this heading, at page 524, in the 1 
issue of Gardening Illustrated of 
August. 10 last, were of considerable 
interest to me. This year I have grown, 
among other varieties, two rows of Gradus, 
each 45 feet in length. Owing to the cool, 
moist w T eather of the present summer, 
grow’th has been well over 0 feet. I sow 
thinly, giving ample room for each seed 
to develop a good plant. The result 1 
have attained may be attributed to good 
seed and to good culture, and I shall cer¬ 
tainly continue to grow’ Gradus among the 
earlier sorts. 1 have seen this fine Uea 
in ninny gardens, and seldom have I noted 
a failure. I have also seen it grown by 
the acre in an up-to-date market garden, 
w’here things are done in a very big way, 
and there the yield has been all that could 
be desired. The soil in my garden is 
a rather heavy loam, with a lienvv clay 
subsoil, but the ground has been thor¬ 
oughly trenched. Even in gardens where 
far less drastic treatment of the soil is 
observed, results have been quite satis¬ 
factory. I wish I could say the same of 
Duke of Albany this season. As a rule. 


Go gle 


Astilbe simplioifolia. — Imagine sn 1 
Astilbeof 0 inches or so high—instead of 
the same or half the number of feet—with 
spray-like in florescences produced hori 
zontally from a tuft of entire acutely- 
toothed leaves, and some idea will be 
formed of one of the daintiest summer 
flowering alpine plants that have been 
lately introduced. The leaves, indeed, 
might not inaptly be compared to acutely- 
pointed miniatures of*those of the Black 
Currant, and these, forming a oozn^t 
tuft, appear as supports to the elegant 
pure-white sprays of blossoms which fit¬ 
tingly adorn so good a plant. The species 
hails from Japan, and came into Mr. 
Ueuthe’s hands accidentally in company 
with other subjects imported from that 
country. It is curious, too, that this and 
LysimuchJa Henryi, both miniatures or 
their owui tribe, and equally well suited 
for the best positions the rock garden 
affords in summer, should have been pre¬ 
sented at one meeting—viz., July 30th— 
and both welcomed with open arms. It is, 
how r ever, but a sign of the times, and it is 
good that it should Ik? so, since British 
gardens have need of-and still room for 
—all the liest that northern and temperate 
climes see fit to bestow 7 .—E. H. Jra*® 8 - 


Two pretty late-flowering Lilies. -These 

re Li Hum neiwlense and Lilium sui 
tnireum, both introduced from Burman 
bout twenty years ago, and of which 
nibs are sent to this country every year 
uring the dormant season. The more 
igorous grower of the two is l-J 
hureutn, while it is also the hardier, 
lough both are seen to better advantage 
nder glass at. this season than in the 
pen ground. In B. nepalcnse the seg- 
icnts reflex in a very regular manner, the 
jlour being greenish-yellow in the centre. 
T ith the tips of the segments chocolate- 
urple. In the distribution of the purple 
here is a certain amount of variation, l- 
ulphurcum. first known as L. Wauiehia- 
um superbum, is a more robust grower 
nd a taller plant, than L. nepalcnse, ana 
3 ars comparatively large bulbils in to 
xils of the leaves. The long, trumpet- 
ha ped flowers are yellow 7 on the insioe. 
while on tlie exterior they have often 

eddish suffusion. Where they are grow 

n pots, it should he borne in mind tua 
j. sulphureum is a more vigorous rooto 
han the other, and. therefore, requires 
arger pot. An average-sized bulb of 
lepalense can be accommodated in a P\ 
> inches in diameter, and the large ow 
n 6-inch pots; whereas, for L. 
fliureum 6-inch and 7-inch pots can, wi n 
idvanBip^lie employed—X. 
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i[tr trees and shrubs. 

- 

Ufa.. CATALPA KiEMPFEIH. 

nr re- The Indian Bean-tree of the Southern 
United States (Cataipa bignonioides) is 
tffeh planted almost to the exclusion of other 
&^ gpecies of Catalpa, which, although hardly 
K decorative as the better-known tree, are 
sufficiently beautiful to warrant their in- 
ib > elusion in gardens where select trees only 
are grown. 0. Kmmpferi, a native of 
i ,^-u* cblM and Japan, is said to have been 
k; fx* introduced as long ago as 1784 from the 
kia -*cl latter country. Here it may be expected to 
grow «t least 20 feet, high, Its habit, in a 
■> young state, being rather more pyramidal 
: 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


THE FLOWEItLESS GARDEN. 

| Evergreens, with their perennial verdure, 
should be a great feature in such a garden, 
and when brought into intimate associa¬ 
tion with berry-bearing and bright-harked 
trees and shrubs the picture possibilities 
would seem to he inexhaustible. Where 
scope and area permitted evergreen trees 
should he planted sufficiently close that 
they might lose their individuality as 
i specimens and group themselves inform¬ 
ally. By doing so we should get away 
from that austere severity of outline and 
funereal sombreness that have brought 
! evergreens into disrepute. 

In certain situations the isolated speei- 
|.men tree is right, but the plumy white 


or verdant green, just to mention the 
| bright, showy colours only. These colour 
effects come in the winter season when 
there is naught to compare with or sub¬ 
stitute for them, and associated with ever¬ 
greens they brighten up aud enliven the 
garden scene in winter. For example, 
there is the Birch, common and wild it 
is true; but bring it into the garden, 
group it neur Pine or Cedar, and you 
create a picture that never palls. Be¬ 
sides the Birches that have white bark, 
there is the red or river Birch, and the 
yellow-barked Birch; trees one seldom 
sees, yet lovely to look upon on a bright 
winter'day when the sun illumines them. 

The Willow family, Sulix, has several 



Catalpa Kccmpjevi 


an that of C. bignonioides. The leaves 
'J 111 ,^ a l Je and size, but are usually 
^ or less broadly ovate, and 0 inches to 
Hnn nc " es ^ diameter each w’ay. The 
ers are barely an inch across, but a 
t ‘ f e . Uail iher appear together in upright 
\i-a>! 1Da L^ ail * c ^ es ‘ * The colour is yellow, 
tha 1 uish-brown or purplish marks in 

kpipo- roat ’ the case other 

i rr**’ the one under notice thrives in 
mv soil, that w’liich is rather light, deep, 
that k.- ra < i n od being more suitable than 
nthl W n k * s heavy and wet. This and 
1 ® P Ca hdpas are siiecially suited for 
timn S* 8, * or they are handsome from the 
Jr,, * l leaves appear until they fall, 
n* X tae **ead * s usually dense enough to 
i n,vme a goodly amount of shade. D.. 
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Bine, the feathery Hemlock Spruce^and 
the columnar Cedar, grouped so that the 
individuality of the tree is subdued, form 
a picturesque mass with a materially 
softened effect in the landscape. From 
lofty Pine to lowly trailing Juniper, the 
evergreen part of the flower less garden 
can be made replete with interest and a 
component part of a real garden picture. 

But, exclusive of Conifers or other ever¬ 
greens, there are numerous shrubs .non- 
effective and inconspicuous when they 
flower, but the flowers are succeeded by 
fruits and berries that glow’ with brilliant 
colours far into, and in some cases through¬ 
out, the winter. There are others whose 
greatest attraction is the bright colouring 
of the bark in yellow’, orange, glowing red, 


varieties most attractive in winter. There 
is S. vitellina Britzensis, w’hich has bark 
of a bright orange-red. The brightest of 
winter shrubs is the red Siberian Dog¬ 
wood, Cornus alba. The shoots commence 
to colour as soon as the leaves fall off, 
and this bright colouring increases in 
i depth and intensity as winter proceeds, 
nor does it entirely disappear till the 
shoots put forth leaves again in spring. 

There is one shrub with a bark so green 
as to be strikingly effective in winter, and 
that is the Jew’s Mallow, Corchorus 
(Kerria) jai»onica. It is also a most attrac¬ 
tive flow’ering shrub, especially the slngle- 
- flowered type. It growls into a dense bush 
of many shoots, attaining a height of about 
5 feet, and can be biassed \iith good effect 
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for a winter colour picture. There is 
much beauty of a quiet kind in what we 
call neutral tints, the browns and greys 
of many shrubs. There is a wild Bramble, 
for instance, that grows by the roadside. 
Rubus biflorus, and other species of Rubus 
from China with shoots so white they 
appear as though they had been painted. 
These grouped in front of a dark mass of 
evergreens would make an unusual and 
effective picture. 

The berry-bearing trees and shrubs 
would fill an important place in the flower- 
less garden, for with many of these their 
flowering is an inconspicuous incident, but 
the berries are profuse, bright, and long 
lasting. The Euonymus and many 
Viburnums of the autumn and early w inter 
are covered w ith clusters of berries, while 
Barberries, Indian Currant, and the Snow 
berry, with persistent fruits hanging all 
winter, contribute no small degree of winter 
beauty.—A. Herrington, in House and 
Garden. 

VIBURNUMS. 

There are but two species, so far ns l am 
aware, that are natives of this country. 
One, 

V. lantana (the Wayfaring-tree), being 
found in various parts of the kingdom in 
hedges and on hill sides, especially where 
lime and chalk abound. 

V. opulus (the Guelder Rose) grows in 
woods and on the banks of streams. The 
flowers of this species are succeeded in the 
autumn by clusters of red berries, which 
are very attractive. There is a variety 
of this well known in our gardens under 
the name of V. Opulus sterile or Snow¬ 
ball-tree, which is very attractive when in 
bloom. 

It is, however, not to these old species 
that I wish to draw attention, but to those 
that have, from time to time, been intro¬ 
duced from China, Japan, North America, 
the Himalayas, and other places. There 
are both evergreen and deciduous kinds, 
but of the former only a few’ species 
are sufficiently hardy with us to be of 
any value. 

V. Tinus, or Luurustinus, which has 
long been cultivated in our gardens, flowers 
through the winter and early spring. 
There are several varieties of this, but 
some of them are too tender to withstand 
the rigour of our winters, unless in favour¬ 
able positions in the southern counties. 

V. odoratissimum (syn. V. Awafuki), 
where it does well, is a beautiful shrub, 
having large leaves and producing its 
trusses on the terminals of the shoots. 

V. RHYTZDOPHYLLUM IS a glMlld Species 

of recent introduction, the leaves from 
S inches to 10 inches in length, and 
2 inches or more broad. The flowers are 
succeeded by an abundance of dark red 
berries, and a s|K*oimen is. therefore, very 
attractive through the winter. This is 
perfectly hardy, and is a tine acquisition 
to our evergreen shrubs. Of the deciduous 
kinds there are several species that should 
find a place in our gardens. 

V. TOMENTOSUM VAR. PLICATVM is OIlO of 

these, and though introduced more than 
half a century ago, is not so well known 
as it deserves to be. It is perfectly hardy, 
and will thrive in almost any kind of soil, 
though a rich loam and an open position 
suit it best, as in such the wood gets 
better ripened, and therefore flowers more 
profusely. The large plaited leaves, apart 
from the numerous trusses of white 
flowers, are most interesting, but when the 
plant has attained considerable size it is 
then that it becomes most attractive. 

V. macrocephalum, another of this class, 
was introduced about the same time. It 
is. however, of more robust habit, pro¬ 
ducing larger trusses of bloom. This 
species is well adapted for planting against 
a wall or growing against a fence, where 
its long shoots soon cover the space 
allotted to them. Planted in the open it is 
necessary to keep the shoots cut back, or 
they would soon overgrow their neighbours. 

V ; . TOMENTOsrM Mariesi is n recent in¬ 
troduction from Japan, and grows after the 


style of plica til in, forming a low’ glowing 
shrub, and flowering, most profusely | 
during May and June. One of the finest j 
Viburnums that have lately been intro¬ 
duced is 

V. Carlzsi. of which there are now’ some 
fine plants growing in the open air in the 
southern and south-western counties. As 
early as October the flower heads may be 
noticed at the ends of the branches, these ! 
opening about the end of April or the 
beginning of May. These flower heads, 
which are very sweet-scented, very much 
resemble those of a Rondeletia, and last i 
in good condition for two or three weeks. 
It is a native of Corea, and it is best to j 
plant it in a light, loamy soil, to which 
some peat lias been added. Its hardiness 
in the colder parts of the country is \ 
doubtful, but in the southern counties ) 
there need not be any fear on this score. 

Though there are other species that are 
W’ortfly of cultivation, those named are 
amongst the most useful. The Viburnum 
is readily propagated by cuttings, layers, 
or seed, but the two former modes are 
most popular. Cuttings of the evergreen 
siiecies are sometimes a long time in root- j 
mg. They should be inserted under a 
hand-light in a shady place in the autumn, 
where they should be allowed to remain 
until the following year before being trans- 
planted. Cuttings of the deciduous kinds 
may be inserted in the open. When pro 
pagated by layers, it is necessary to have I 
some old stools to produce shoots near the 
ground, which can be readily brought 
down and pegged into the soil. As, how- 
eve r, plants are so cheap there is no 
necessity to go to this trouble, as most of 
the kinds can be purchased from a nursery j 
at a very low’ figure ]>er dozen, and as 
such plants have usually been frequentlv 
transplanted they will be well rooted', 
therefore not likely to fail when trans¬ 
planted. Planting is best done in the 
autumn, while there is still sufficient 
warmth in the soil to induce fresh root I 
action. H. C. P. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Euonymus flowering. — The enclosed 
I’boto 1 have taken of ths Euonymus, which 
is blooming beautifully. No one 1 have 
shown the shrub to has ever seen blossom 
on it before. Is it a rare bloomer, or only 
in this part? The variegated ones are also 
coming into bloom. The Judas-tree, in a 
neighbour’s garden, was a mass of blossom 
lhis year, and also bloomed well last year. 
—Edith M. Taylor (Miss), East Grinstead. 

Lit is the Japanese kind, hardy and free 
in all the southern coastline.— Ed.] 

Buddieia variabilis. —The typical B. 
variabilis has been rather east into the 
shade by the appearance of the varieties 
Veitehi and magnifica, yet when of good 
size it is quite as effective. Allowed to 
grow into a large bush or to reach a height 
of 10 feet or 12 feet against a wall and 
overtopping it, B. variabilis is very fine. I 
To see it at its best it should not be*stiffly I 
trained to the wall, but allowed some 
freedom. It makes, however, a. finer bush 
or tree, as it is much more graceful in this 1 
way. Many are afraid to risk any of these 
Buddleias anywhere but on a wall. R. 
variabilis and its forms are much hardier 
than either B. globosa or B. Colvlllei, and 
seem to be practically, as hardy as a 
Syriuga. The fact that they flow’or on the 
young growths makes them especially suit¬ 
able where the seasons are not very 
favourable. Hard cut back in early spring, 
Buddieia variabilis soon starts into growth 
and flowers very freely. The strong honey i 
scent of the flowers is welcome. 

Hydrangea Hortensia, var. Lindleyl.— 
This variety of the common Hydrangea 
succeeds and flowers where the type will 
not, whilst, although the flow T er-heads are 
smaller, it is in many ways quite as showy. 
Less vigorous in habit than the type, it 
grows into an upright bush a couple of 
feet or so high, wdth rather thin branches, 
and leaves similar in shape to those of H. 
Hortensia, but smaller. The flower-heads 


Digitized b) 
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are not confined to the points of the main 
branches, but appear also from short 
growths from axillary buds; therefore, 
should the soft, unripened tips of a shoot 
be killed during winter, flowers may still 
be expected from buds on the firmer parts 
of the stems. The flower-heads are made 
up of an unlimited number of reddish- 
purple fertile blossoms and a few sterile 
flowers, whose bracts are deep rose in 
colour. The plunt has been known under a 
variety of names, and may sometimes te 
found as II. II. japonica or H. japonic 
It thrives best in good loamy soil, and may 
be increased by cuttings inserted in sandy 
soil in a close frame during summer.-D 

&8culus californica.-This was one of 
the most conspicuous small trees in flower 
at Kew r during July. A native of Cali¬ 
fornia, from whence it appears to have 
been introduced upwards of half a century 
ago, it belongs to the Pavia section of the 
genus. Under the most favourable condi 
lions in its native country, it attains a 
height of 30 feet, but more often it is«*n 
as a bushy tree less than 20 feet high, and 
sometimes, on high ground, as a mere bush. 
In this country it develops in width more 
rapidly than in height, and spreading trees 
may have very short trunks. The cylin¬ 
drical inflorescences of white flowers are 
very show-y. A peculiarity about the in 
florescence is noticed in the maimer in 
which the terminal flower opens long in ad 
vance of the remainder—in fact, it has 
sometimes fallen, and the fruit hecom 
quite noticeable before any other bkwwns 
expand. The species is well worth inclu*.l 
ing in any garden in the milder parts o' 
the country, where summerebtoottins 
shrubs are encouraged, for it blooms at a 
time when flowering trees are lather 
scarce.—D. 

Hypericum Coris. -For the rock garden 

in July and August the little Hypericum 
Coris may be chosen with confide nts,^ 
cept in very cold places. It is reputedly 
hardy, but it is not so cverywhere^fflar 
ing with some other dwarf St. John' 
Worts a certain delicacy of constitution 
It is hardy enough in the greater Winter 
of places, and wants a position pinfcBj 
shaded to do it justice, although m' 
grow' it in full sun. With me, protects 
from the morning sun, it stands much 
better than when fully exposed. TwrJ 
John’s Wort grows only a few inches high, 
with fine, small-w’horled foliage and bright- 
yellow’ flowers. A native of the Levant, 
’ll. Coris has been long known in gardens 
but its tenderness has hindered it fro® 
ever becoming a generally-grown plant- a 
dry soil suits it best.—S. Abkott. 

Hedysarum multljugum.-About twenty 
years have elapsed since an effort w* 
first made to popularise this showy shim 
yet it has never become common. JD 
reason for this is probably the fact mat 
it is rather difficult to manage, that is i 
it is to be kept in good condition, for« 
is naturally of straggling habit, and w- 
comes bare about the lower parts n n " 
given special attention in its early stage> 
A native of Southern Mongolia, it lor®- 
a bush 3 feet or so In height, with rat 
soft branches. The rosy-purple flowee 
are produced in long racemes fromlaxiii- . 
buds, the flowering period extending in 
June to August. To succeed with w 
shrub it is necessary to keep the brant • 
cut back in their early stages to induce • 
bushy habit, and in after life it |S 
plan to peg the shoots down in order • 
induce dormant buds to break into gmw^ 
A certain amount of good may also , 
done by removing the points or 
branches in spr ing— D. 

Cutting down Veronica Traversl jb^ 
Man).-The best time to do this is toward.^, 
end of April or early in May. «*5?' *fwi 
shoots are pushed out quickly and f 
soon recovers from its mutilation. ^ 
plants may. however, if you particulars 
be cut back now. but by the timejd®wj {jr 
in the shoots will he still yen r n 
more liable to be injured if the f 

severe than if the pruning were (0 

8uch being the case, we “^.yinti 

wait till next spring before cutting you P 
.back. a *»- '• 

Q ri-fli nal.fr.Qrhv* • -. *v 
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AND FLOWERS. 


seedlings. He ignores (lie 
»ed sower, preferring his 
3m .which nn irregular 
issues. Half the seeds 
ed, and the salesmen are 
for supplying Inferior 

^ -- not quantity, should be 

s, to previously the motto for the spring. 

. —When Now, having decided what seeds to 

plenty of well- order, and where to order them, how next 
lould be dug into shall they be sown ? A wooden box, some 
A heavy soil should be lightened 4 inches to 0 inches deep, full of fresh, 

Edition of coarse sand or road moist soil, having a fair percentage of 

ishes from burnt rubbish, or old sand in it—old herring boxes from the 
siiecially the latter, as this Lily i fishmonger, or black lead or cocoa, or 

over. On the other hand, a light other boxes from the grocer, average Id. 

soil should be improved by the | to 2d. each. One box to sow tbe seeds, 
>f a heavier loam or clay .—The two or three other boxes to prick out the 

I young plants as soon as they have a couple 
of leaves, putting them about 1$ inches 
or 2 inches apart. Placing the seed-box 
! on hot pipes hurries up the plants, but. as 
a rule, once above ground heat is not re¬ 
quired for ordinary hardy plants. 

Hardy annuals a re those capable % of 
being sown out-of-doors, and flowering 
within a couple of mouths or so of sowing 
time; also, they can be sown out-of-doors 
and exist through tbe winter, unless ex¬ 
ceptionally cold. Half-hardy annuals re¬ 
quire raising in a greenhouse, and are 
longer before they flower. Perennials 
live more than one season,'but do not 
flower when raised from seed under six 
months, and sometimes not for a year or 


r OUTDOOR PLANTS. a cluster on the top of the soil. Being a 

- I gross feeder, it enjoys frequent /watering 

u vnov \ T 4 t rr ipc * vn 'Pftf'it? i ^liquid manure and soot-water. Dur- 
JUDOmi rnnwvH ing dry " ea,her care be taken, be- 

fore applying stimulants, to 

Sjuslvg several correspondents complain of | soak the ground with clear water 
the failure of Madonna Lilies this year, I I preparing for planting, 

send a photograph, taken in June, of bulbs rotted fa.-- J - 

planted nine years ago. There were over the soil. 

100 spikes of bloom (some being gathered I by the a 
before the photograph was taken, and the j grit, the 
nearest chimp is not shown in the photo- mortar, < 
graph). They did not flower so freely the j is a lime 
first year or two. but have since increased or sandy 
and improved yearly. I planted them in | addition 
six cinmps, of six or eight bulbs, and the | Kicld. 
method was as follows :—I dug* a hole for 

each clump, about 20 inches deep and ! THE AMATEUR GARDENER 
IS inches in diameter, laid 2 inches well- l Prize (’ompetition. ] 

rotted manure at the bottom, then about a love of gardening is innate probnblv 
5 inches of very sandy soil. I then poured in everyone; but instinct a to^rthoSgh 
n a large cauful of water. When this had j giving the desire, does not give skill, with 
waked in all round I placed the bulbs in | the result that failures dishearten, at d the 
i circle (they were second-size ones) - - 


amateur, wondering why, is often discour 




The amateur buys seeds and plants with¬ 
out realising what conditions will suit 
them, and it is only from practical, cheap 
gardening newspajjers he learns practical 
gardening. A gardening catalogue extols 
every plant as wonderful. Our language 
fails to supply adjectives enough. The 
amateur reads, and is bewildered. No 
wonder, and yet no market gardener 
comes forward as the amateur’s friend. 
Penny packets of seed can nowvbe bought, 
but no one supplies penny plants. The mis¬ 
take is to imagine the amateur gardener 
must be wealthy. Plants have a fictitious 
value, considering how easily they may be 
reared and sold as seedlings. The amateur 
still seeks in vain somewhere to buy 
plants, not merely seedlings, but plants 
graded for sale plants cheap yet ac¬ 
curately described, so that the novice may 
write and ask for what he wants, and 
receive plants with full directions and a 
clear description of- treatment, and when 
they ought to flower if properly treated. 

The villa gardener writes in answer to 
some advertisement. Soon the little parcel 
arrives. A few’ little specimens in Moss, 
maybe smaller than the name label 
attached. Money, time, and space wasted. 
After all, it is the amateur who ought to 
be considered. Skilled gardeners arc* few 
in proportion. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and one successful amateur stimu¬ 
lates others. Encourage the amateur, and 
it prosjiers trade. While gav gardens 
make .our towns and countryside more 
beautiful, more attractive, more pleasant, 
the keen gardener, male or female, loves 
home. Interest and pleasure lie in the 
home circle; there is always something to 
do for man, woman or child. Surely 
then, gardening ought to be encouraged’ 
because it should bring health and benefit 
to . , Mas. Cope. 


nlW* The Madonna 


um candidum) in a garden at Lind field, Sussex 


aged from further efforts. The first visit 
to a future home is very depressing. 
May lie the last tenant has taken away 
souvenirs of his floral favourites, has left 
the place unplanted, uncultivated. Ram¬ 
pant weeds and undipped bushes proclaim 
neglect on every side. The ideal time to 
take iKissession of a new house is winter, 
then one expects little from a garden. 
With the first breath of spring, work 
begins in earnest. 

First it must be taken into account what 
amount of care the garden has had pre¬ 
viously. Has it been neglected or over¬ 
stocked, over-manured or under-manured ? 
What is the soil and climate ? This is of 
the first importance, for though by skill 
and unrestricted exi>ense anything can he 
made to live, the natural conditions are 
those in which plants flourish. To the 
enthusiastic horticulturist ope diminutive 
rare bloom brings estacies, but the real 
beauty of a garden is luxuriance and 
colour. The bulk of gardeners, amateur 
or professional, desire large results on 
small outlay. 

As a whole, the gardener is extravagant. 
He reckons half the seed he sows will fail. 
He sows recklessly, dense patches which 


jeawu on the “let-alone” svstem, the 
y? Deiu s too far down to be disturbed 
tagging or a fleeted by frost or drought. 
J tfi°°ni freely, and show’ no sign of 
r 15 *’ 1 afterwards planted L. candi- 
^ on two occasions, shallow’ and with- 
manure, and they have all died off. 

' ; i Priscilla. 

7" best time of year to plant 
°f this Lily is some time during 
and September. It then corn¬ 
ices to grow at once, and the earlier it 
nanted the more likely it is to succeed, 
my mind, there is very little doubt that 
disease usually so prevalent is caused 
, bulbs being kept out of the ground 
^is Lily also dislikes frequent 
uirbance—and in large gardens it is 
en a failure because it is not given time 
establish itself. On the other hand, it 
generally seen at its best in cottage 
^here it is left severely alone, 
cultural requirements are very simple, 


The lined Hyacinth (Hyacinthus 
Iineatus).—Among the true Hyacinths 
there are a few’ which bear a close re¬ 
semblance in their appcnrance to the Mus- 
caris, or Grape Hyacinths, and ore some¬ 
times classed with them, although hotani- 
caliy distinct. The best-known of these is 
the charming Hyacinthus azureus, fro 
quently known as Museari azureum a 
delightful little plant, with clusters’ of 
blue flowers in close spikes. Not so 
generally known, but eijually beautiful 
and flowering earlier, is Hyacinthus 
Iineatus, whose flowers are a little lighter 
in colour. This species comes from Asia 
Minor, and Is not in general cultivation 
It flow’ers with me vhty earfc in the year 
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in the rock garden, owning sometimes in 
the first fortnight of January. Its full 
height of about 4 inches is not reached until 
its blooms are beginning to pass off, and 
at a height of 2 indies or 3 inches it is 
seen at its best. The duration of the 
flowers is of some length, and on this 
account this little Hyacinth is all the more 
valuable. It grows well among poor and 
stony soil, such as suits the Helianthe- 
niums and similar lovers of dry places.— 
S. Arnott. 

THE ADVANCE IX SUBURBAN 
GARDENING. 

The most casual observer cannot fail to 
have noticed the rapid strides that have 
!>een made within the last decade or so in 
gardening, and particularly on the out¬ 
skirts of our large towns. Perhaps one 

reason more than another why, in the 
suburbs, gardening is practised with in 
creasing interest year by year, is owing to 
the fact that quick transit takes the city 
toiler after his day’s work, at a reason¬ 
able cost, to purer and less congested 
surroundings, and gives him opportunities 
for pursuing a bobby that from want ot 
these conditions he had to forego when 
living nearer the scene of his occupa¬ 
tion. Those, too, who never had the 
chance of Indulging in gardening, are 
now enabled to devote their spare 
time to the growing of favourite flowers, 
or vegetables and fruit. There is a cer¬ 
tain element of contagion, if one may so 
term it in gardening, as I have watched 
those who had not previously shown any 
leaning towards this hobby, after removing 
to suburbia and becoming associated with 
those who pursue the cultivation of floweis, 
ole take to it with a zest and pleasure that 
told for good on their health. One can see 
this development and town extension 
scheme making headway in many parts of 
Hie country, and our town councillors are 
in many centres alive to the fact that 
ca riving further into the country electric 
lines, making wider roads, and planting 
trees along them, are assets to the health 
hill of a community. 1 was discussing the 
other dav the possibilities of several vil 
liges where the electric mains are being 
liiid down for lighting purposes, and where 
the cars will ere long run, and in course of 
conversation the owner of property in the 
heart of the town (noted previously for 
the houses letting well) told me there was 
not now that eagerness displayed by people 
jo live near their work, inasmuch as for n 
penny a car takes them practically into the 
country, where the house rent was cheaper, 
.,nd for the difference spent in fares good 
gardens could be had, besides houses more 
tip to date, the rates, too. in most cases, 
being less, as the houses were outside the 
borough boundaries. It is a fact, too, that 
many modern dwellings are not merely 
more convenient, hut are more artistic, by 
reason of lurches, verandahs, etc., which 
lend themselves to beautifying with j?ieep- 
ng and climbing plants. In this connection 
one finds that Roses, ever favourites for 
wall-covering, are employed most lavishly, 
notably such well-known varieties ns 
Dorothv Perkins and Crimson Rambler. 
Clematises and Wistarias also, and other 
climbing plants are to be seen about many 
suburban gardens. Not the least interest¬ 
ing feature about some of the most recently 
formed suburban areas is that the gardens 
are of good length, and thus many people 
have now an opportunity afforded them of 
growing what they are most interested in. 

Enquiries which I made as recently as 
last autumn confirmed the opinion I had 
formed that a hirge proportion of orders 
for Roses came from owners of gardens 
just outside towns served by the tram 
routes, and, further, very many suburban 
residents are cultivating hardy plants and 
not a few borders which I have noticed this 
summer contained such well-known things 
as Delphiniums, Galegas. Pyrothrunis, 
and Phloxes, growing with a freedom that 
is altogether foreign to a town atmosphere; 
indeed, it has been remarked more than 
once that whilst the town gardener “goes 


in” for bedding out, with its attendant 
annual outlay, the suburban gardener de- , 
pends more particularly on the bloom and j 
beauty represented by numerous i>er- 
enuials that once planted seldom want re¬ 
newing ; rather do they afford one the 
opportunity, if desired, of exchanging with 
one’s friends, so prolific are they as to 
necessitate dividing every two years or so. 
As everyone knows, there is an increasing 
interest in flowering plants that are re¬ 
garded as “old-fashioned,” plants that are 
often specially liked by townsfolk, though 
they may not be able to grow many of them 
by reason of unsuitable environment. There 
is also a disposition on the part of sub¬ 
urban gardeners to grow plants valued 
from the cut-flower jioint of view, hence in 
addition to those mentioned, we see what 
a place Pieonies are being given, and the 
various sorts of Irises, from the showy 
Flag to the charming Spanish and English. 
Then again, in the matter of fences, where 
formerly a wooden fence was allowed to 
he put one finds a hedge of Roses like some 
of the Penzance Briers or a Golden Privet i 
elipi>ed; these last are being used in the 
front gardens as a division betw’een the 
adjoining pro|ierty. Lawns, too, are more 
in evidence in these suburban gardens: 
these again being either surrounded by I 
borders of gaily-coloured blossoms or, wlmt 
is not unusual, beds are cut out on the 
lawn and filled with some distinctive | 
flowers such as Nemesius, Antirrhinums, 
Begonias, Larkspurs, and many other 
annuals and biennials. It is such plants 
as these that the one who finds himself in 
more open surroundings than jierhaps he 
has been accustomed to for years, and 
may be a new district from which, for a 
time at least, business chimneys are ex- j 
eluded, is able to grow’ to a greater degree I 
of perfection. 

As the years pass, this extension into 
districts where houses and land are less 
costly will continue to engage the attention 
of public bodies who have to do with 
means of transit and town planning, so 
that the inhabitants, if they do not all in¬ 
dulge in the pastime of gardening, will be 
placed under conditions where the air is 
purer and, ns a consequence, disease is, to 
a large extent, combated. But experience 
is proving that given opportunities the 
dweller iu suburbia “takes to gardening” 
quite naturally. Lkahurst. 

GENT1ANA ACAULIS. 

(Reply to ‘‘Canterbury.’’) 

The .seeds may not vegetate this year. Do 
uot discard the seed box for eighteen 
months or so. Hundreds of plants are 
lost each year from spring planting alone. 
Of course, at that particular time the 
plant attracts by reason of its flowers, 
and these, everywhere admired, cause the 
purchase of a few plants at a most un¬ 
seasonable time. Another point is that 
the plant fs rarely seen flowering well in 
cold, clay soils, and in particular those of 
a close nature, and those over the lias clay 
formation. It is not that the plant refuses 
to grow in strong brick earth so much 
that it absolutely refuses to flower in this 
class of soil. Often enough there are to 
be seen close carjiets of rather small 
growth, but not a flowering rosette in the 
whole. All this might be changed by pro¬ 
viding the plants with a light soil, raised 
above the staple in such a case, and into 
w’hieh the stolon iferous shoots would 
quickly penetrate. The plant has a decided 
preference for light soils. Such soils may 
be of the light, sandy loam class, they 
may be of sandy peat, or that, heath- 
loving soil w r hich is so near akin. In 
such soils the plant usually grows and 
flow’ers well. The Gentianella is unmis¬ 
takably a sun-lover, and, while delighting 
in a cool root-run, prefers to have its 
flowers in the sun. In shade the leaf 
growth only elongates, and the flow’ers are 
small. Two items are essential to success 
—viz., very firm planting and early autumn 
planting. This Gentian continues to root 
from immediately below the rosettes of 
leaves, aud where the plants become loose 


or are lifted out of the earth they quickly 
deteriorate, or eveu i**rish outright The 
plant naturally prefers root moisture 
wheu in full growth, and the presence or 
absence of tills—toy its influence on the 
development of the growth—would he 
responsible for few or many or no flowers 
The flowerlexs plants are possible of 
selection months in advance of the bloom 
ing period, and it will be seen that these 
are chiefly comprised of undeveloped 
rosettes of leaves. More frequeut division 
of the clumps is a partial cure for this 
crowded state of things. The best time of 
the year for planting or replanting is 
September and October, and. bv pulliug 
the plants freely to pieces and replanting 
on the lines indicated nbove-so planting 
them that the more prominent leaf growth 
is almost lost to view'—the grower is paving 
the way to a more complete success. 
Gathering the small plants tightly into 
clusters in the left hand, they are so held 
and placed in the trench till the soil is- 
gathered to them. They are not allowed 
to spread wide or straggle on the surfanv 
this latter being fatal to them. By this 
method many of the then forming stoloni- 
ferous shoots are buried, but as it is their 
nature to root afresh daring the autumn 
months, and, further, to rise to the surfa<>' 
in due time, we need have no fear concern¬ 
ing their safety or their ultimate appear 
ance. Possibly the low’ stature of the 
plant has caused many to hesitate when 
planting it. wiiile a more complete know 
ledge of its root-system and natural mod. 1 
of increase might have been of the greatest 
service. You will find an illustration of ;i 
mode of growing this plant, and which has 
been very successful, in our issue of 
July 29, 1911, p. 453. 

As regards the Lavender, if you wish i" 
form nil edging of it. then the dwarf form 
referred to by “\Y\” in our issue vf 
August 3, p. 493, is an ideal plant for well J 
a .purpose, but, if not, then the ordinary 
form would be the better one to use. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR TUBS AND 
VASES. 

Reference was made to the alcove iu a 
recent number of Gardening Illustrate!’. 
and names of different species and varir I 
ties suitable for the purpose in connection 
with the same given. The season of 191- 
has, up to the present, been far more 
favourable thau the very hot summer of 
1911, or, rather, the desired end has been 
obtained with far less labour. Last season 
it was extremely difficult eveu with the 
greatest care to keep things in health. 
Plants revelling iu a fairly moist bottom ami 
at their best in partial shade, as Phloxesand 
Funkias, resent the fierce beating of the 
sun on them from early morning until late 
in the evening, and even sun-loving plants 
are the same if the roots are confined in 
a comparatively small area. Choly* 
ternata has furnished a splendid display 
this year in fair-sized tubs. The 
w’ere shapely and thoroughly well fqrnlsnec 
w’hen put in last autumn, and the lower 
branches being lagged down to the son 
the result lias lieeu a fine mass of now • 

1 30 Inches in height aud about thesaae 
diameter at the base. Funkias are be_ 
than last year, and the variegation >« 
been very bright aud dear. The Jj!^ j’*’ ‘ 
however, is a little small, ^hey will 
to be broken up and retubbed an 
autumn. Butterflies are fond of 
i the foliage, and a watchful eye has 
1 kept for caterpillars. The early-floweraig 
; Phloxes have ?>een very good. « nd 
flowering sorts have also been 
Tubs of Chrysanthemum maximum 
I Lothian Bell (the best for , 
are also looking remarkably ^ 
the above families are greatly 
by watering with weak solution, 
manure to which a little soot *• j 
I added. Similar feeding must be > 

I to in the case of tender ph^ts ^ 
tie in the tubs, of which 
Zurich and some of tlie ^Iv^saivia 
may lie taken as examples. ^ 
makes a very tine tub plant, bu 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


a little extra attention to ward off attacks 
of rtd-spider. It Is nice to have an oeca- 
s/onaJ tub of scented flowers, and this may 
be supplied by Heliotrope or Mignonette, 
with, if necessary, a trailing plant, like 
Campanula Mnyi, round the edges. 

Tie great thing in connection with 
plants for tubs or vases is to use such 
tilings as either naturally or by careful cul¬ 
ture develop into thoroughly well-furnished 
plants. There is nothing more objection¬ 
able than a lot of stalky things practically 
hare at tbe base, with just a bit of flower 
at tbe top. It is better to have the more 
common flowers that preserve a well 
furnished habit and foliage under difficul¬ 
ties than those which, as noted earlier, 
are extremely difficult to keep in a fresh 
and presentable condition. E. P>. S. 
Hardwick. 


CLEMATIS F. CROUSSE. 

This is one of the many forms of the large 
Clematis which do well with me. and are so 
zi It -beautiful in colour and varied that one can 
sa.v nothing particularly in favour of one 
m>! ; more than another. The great thing is to 
h'fKir: 


| AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Senjbcio Clivorum.— I have this in flower, 
although it may be, as some of my friends 
say, rather coarse. I think it makes a 
good plant for the border in July and 
August, while it looks to me as if it would 
continue to flower well into September. 
It evidently likes the wet season we have 
had. I would, therefore, suggest that 
amateur gardeners, who live in a wet part 
of the country, should try it. One of my 
friends who has grown Senecio Clivorum 
for some years has some self-sown seed- 
| lings about his garden. I like the big 
heads of deep orange-yellow flowers, 
though these are a bit starry. The leaves 
are handsome also. 

Potkntilla Gibson’s Scarlet. In the I 
border this is very fine, and I am looking 
forward to increasing it by division, so as 
to make a little bed of it. for cutting from. I 
I wonder if it will come true from seed ? 

I find that a frame or a little cool, or even 
a cold, greenhouse will come in very use¬ 
fully in propagating scarce plants, ns 1 
many of the small pieces root more quickly 
if sheltered by glass for a little while. I 


J season it has not been at all trouble¬ 
some. He said lie did not try any fungi¬ 
cide, but gave the plants an occasional 
dose of weak liquid manure. Several 
spikes were to be seen on some of the 
plants. I was much pleased with these 
single varieties, which he had in several 
colours and shades. 

Chrysanthemum maximum King Edward. 
—I am often told that there are finer 
Chrysanthemums of this class than King 
Edward, but I was very pleased to 
possess it. and value tbe flowers for 
cutting. For cutting to till big vases it is 
very useful, and it has also quite a good 
appearance in the border. One advantage 
it has over some of its companion flowers 
is that it has sturdy stems and stands 
erect without staking, unless in a very 
exposed place. I have seen some of these 
Chrysanthemums which do not hold their 
blooms well up, and this, to my mind, is 
a great disadvantage. 

The Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


Clematis F. Crousse. 


freedom of growth, and try them in 
jarious conditions to see which suits them 
best. J have just come back from a large 
ana very beautiful gardeu, charming with 
rree * and shrubs, and for its diversified 
aurrace and every advantage of soil that 
one could desire, but I did not see a single I 
leuiatis there, except one of the old Jack- 
nuui. struggling on a wall. The Clema- 
*** iU ‘ e the most graceful plants that 
adorn the earth! \y. 


I put the small divisions into pots, and 
find that 1 have fewer losses than when 
divided and planted in the open right 
away. 

A Pink Erigeron.— The other day 1 
came across a little garden at the side of 
a dusty highway. Looking through the 
fence I saw* a pink or rose flower like an 
Erigeron, and with several small, light¬ 
looking blooms on a stem about a foot or 
a little more in height. I was rather 
pleased with this plant, and ventured to 


ask the owner of the garden its name, j “ annuals'* Quite naturally there 


He told me that lie had been informed that 
it was called Erigeron pliiladelphicus. 
He said it was quite hardy, and did not 
seem to mind the dust much, ns after a 


rimula littonlana.— This interesting 
Pni!i CU /! olIs . PrilIlula wns found by Mr. 
fm- fi Astern China when collecting 
kees, Limited. It lias, so far, 

proved quite hardy. From the form of ! seem to mind the dust much, ns after i 
Z ?”. ke 11,1(1 flowering it suggests a shower of rain it looked as well as ever 
hi „!. ltail1 , grows from 1 foot to 2 feet TT ~ l ' /w1 5 " fhi * frt »* 

7 hioiiA«°h- i tlie radical leaves are about 
stem all(1 hairy. The erect flower* 

at iu ; ,bout IS inches high, carrying 
flower* u 5* ease spike of small blue 
for-\ u;' e heing set closely together 
the cniw i? 06 - °/ * rt>ui 3 inches to 5 inches ; 
buds shAw pll i 5 ’ ancl the unopened flower- 

'tt W Dowe?f er blUe TOl0llr thl,n the 


SOME UNCOMMON ANNUALS. 
When recently inspecting the annuals 
1 grown for trial by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons in their trial grounds at Reading, I 
was struck with the great variety of which 
; so little is heard, and, comparatively, so 
little known. In large degree, these are 
the miniatures of a great race, yet as 
| worthy of the gardeners’ care as the tall- 
growing kinds. Surely there is room for 
j all in gardens to-day—room for those 
which make gay the massive beds of 
j public park or pleasure ground, and room 
also for those whose lowly stature or pro¬ 
cumbent growth requires that they should 
be brought nearer the vision or arranged to 
j cover the earth carpet-fashion with my¬ 
riads of flowers, which claim attention as 
much by their variety as bv their 
wondrous colouring. It may be that, in 
j some instances, these low-growing sorts 
i may have to play a sort of second fiddle, 
as carpeters or as a groundwork to others 
I ot taller growth, but what of that, so long 
j as their allotted part is worthily played? 
Or it may be that some might usefully 
play their part in the rock gardeu when 
the majority of the occupants of that de- 
l partment had ceased flowering, or, again 
1 in borders where select Daffodils had made 
gay in the springtime. There would, of 
] course, be no lack of space for such things 
The difficulty is rather to know the right 
kind of plant for the right place, the 
moment that it is wanted, or, better still 
weeks in advance of that period. 1101100 ’ 
one makes no apology for referring to 
these uncommon kinds, believing that, for 
1 these as well as the more sliowv, there is 
j a wider field for usefulness, and that pre- 
I sently, mainly because of their cheapness 
( and suitability for almost all classes of 
l sol l s » they will be I 11 demand and utilised 
in a variety of ways. Then, of course 
(here is the small garden as well as the 
J large—the one with its greater expanse of 
bed or border suited to Aster. Marigold 
! Sunflower, Lavatera, or the Snapdragon 
in shades of yellow, white, crimson, 
orange, and pink, from inches to 3$ feet, 
in height, and which constitute such a 
I feature at Reading ; the other with its few 
| square yards, perhaps, yet big enough for 
its owner, and big enough to embrace 
dozens or scores of the veriest gems in 
miniature now included under the head of 
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He had had it in the garden for about 
twelve years. 

Hollyhocks.— In the same garden there 
were several single Hollyhocks which, the 
owner told me, had been there for several 
years now, and which seemed to be liking 
the wet season. They did not apiiear to 
suffer from the dust very much. He said 
that in some years these plants suffered 
;ood deal from disease, although this 


among these dwarfs, those like Nemophila 
insignis, which possess a world-wide re¬ 
pute, though there are others, as some of 
the Leptosiphons, Whitlavia, Kaulfussia. 
amelloides, Gilia tricolor, and Escli- 
scholtzia tenuifolia, that have not yet 
attained to great popularity. A selection 
of these, as seen growing, is given 
below: — 

Leptosiphon androsaceus is a beautiful 
plant of 9 inches in height, whose rosv- 
mauve, golden-anthered flowers are borne 
on inch-long stems. There is a great 
charm about the plank , whose t . colour- 
beauty should appeal to all. 
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Layia eleoans is about 1 foot high, the 
toothed petals of a golden-canary colour 
and edged white. It is obviously a sun- 
lover, preferring warmth and light soil. 

Platystemon caufoknicus is another of 
12 inches in height, whose Buttercup- 
formed blossoms are of the deepest cream, 
touched with yellow at the bases of the 
petals. The slightly-glaucous leaves are 
covered with soft spines, the flowers rising 
in profusion on 9 inch long stalks. 

Campanula attica is a true bell-flower 
of a royal purple or deepest violet colour, 
and not more than G inches high. The 
corollas whiten somewhat towards the 
base, the plant being a most profuse 
bloomer. 

Brachycome iberidifolia (the Swan 
River Daisy), in blue, reddish-violet, and 
white, is not unknown, yet its charms are 
so patent and its claims so great that it 
must needs figure here. Elegant of habit, 
free and abundant in flowering, not given 
to waywardness, it is all one may desire 
in the garden for weeks on end. Height, 
9 inches. 

Sanvitalia procumbens is virtually Rud- 
beckia Newman! with golden florets and 
black disc, and only G inches high. The 
habit is, however, quite distinct. There 
are single and double-flowered forms. 

Leptosophon hybridus, of 3 inches or so 
high, varies in colour from tawny-orange to 
pale mauve. These should make delightful 
edging plants by reason of their freedom. 

Cilia capitata has rounded or spherical 
heads of clear azure-blue flowers, so dis¬ 
tinct and good in colour as to at once claim 
attention. The plant is 18 inches in height. 

Gilia tricolor, of the same height, has 
a more diffuse habit, the erect, bell-shaped 
flowers being mauve, white, and purplish- 
crimson. The plant is of elegant habit and 
wondrous beauty, the sapphire - blue 
coloured anthers but adding charm to the 
whole. It is very free flowering, and 
worth attention. A good companion to 
this is G. nivalis, whose white flowers have 
yellow bases. 

Collomia coccinea, 9 inches high, is a 
plant of merit and brilliant colouring to 
boot. This remarkable . plant is of 
Lythrum-like growth, and has clustered 
heads of Bouvardia-like blossoms. It is 
delightful in the cut state, as well as in 
the border. 

C acalia coccinea (Tassel - flower) Is 
rather more than 15 inches high, the 
flower-heads of a particularly vivid 
orange-scarlet. It is a most striking sub¬ 
ject. and in the mass stood out from all 
the rest. It is indispensable by reason of 
its colour. Quite among the more striking 
and valuable were the masses of 

Dimorphotheca aurantiaca * (Orange 
Daisy) and its hybrids, the latter appear¬ 
ing in shades of buff, yellow', apricot, and 
salmon, with many intermediate shades. 
They were flowering abundantly, and 
creating pictures of rare colouring not easy 
to describe. Then, from the educational 
standpoint, it may be W'ell to state that 
these, like Schizanthus and others, which 
the average gardener sow’s under glass, are 
sown at Reading in the open air in March 
and bloom freely from July to September 
inclusive. These hardy-raised examples, 
too, have a sturdiness and freedom of 
flowering quite superior to the pampered 
article, and the fact should not be lost 
sight of. 

Centranthus macrosiphon, at 1 foot 
high, is quite a brilliant thing, and in this 
way surpasses those species of perennial 
duration. The colour, too, a rosy-scarlet, 
with a white eye, is most welcome. The 
miniature-growing 

EsCHSCHOLTZIA TF.NUIFOLIA, VAR. PRIMROSE 

grows 6 inches high, and should prove a 
pleasing subject for the drier spots on the 
sunny rockery, or even for sowing on old 
ruins, where its natural dwnrfness would 
be. as it were, lessened. The plant is so 
distinct, from all its kind that it merits 
speciul attention. 

Linarias, in mixed colours, such as 
crimson and gold, reddish-purple, pink 


and white, and white, were a showy plant allied to the Nemophila. and attains 
throng. , to a height of about 1 foot. It is of branch- 

Whitlavia gloxinioides, in royal purple, ing growth, and bears an abundance of 
was most striking by reason of the inten- showy bell-shaped blooms of a rich, deep 
sity of its colouring, while two miniature- blue. There are a white variety and a 
growing Nemophilas, N. discoidalis | handsome variety called gloxinioide^ 
(maroon-purple) and N. atomarin (white), There is also a variety with blue flowers 
whose flow’ers are barely half an inch W. grandiflora is a hardy annual, and may 
across, deserve mention for their freedom be sown either in the autumn or in the 
of flowering while only 4 inches high. One spring in the o[»eu border in good friable 
must not omit LImnanthes Douglasi, soil. It is best used as a carptet plant or 
Phacelia campanularia (in deep blue), the it forms a good groundwork for taller 


pretty Asperula azurea setosa, the gold, j plants. It comes from California, 
black-centred flowers of Sphenogyne Bupthalmum speciosum. — This, ah* 
speciosa, or the violet-purple masses of known as Telekia speclosa, is a free and 
Kaulfussia amelloides, which, at 6 inches showy perennial, growing in any soil. It 
high, is not least among the many minia- has large, heart-shaped leaves.* in great 
tures that have their merits tested in the tufts, and in the summer and autumn 
famous trial grounds at Reading. handsome heads of showy yellow flowers. 

E. H. Jenkins. with dark centres. It is an excellent plant 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

idy soli.—I would be much obliged if 


tufts, and in the summer and autumn 
handsome heads of showy yellow flowers, 
with dark centres. It is an excellent plant 
for the shrubbery, and covering the 
ground here and there in bold masses, as 
it grows so close that it keeps the weeds 


inform me what flowers and down, and ill such ways also gives a better 


creepers would grow in a border of a garden 
which has an old stone wall round it. The 
soil is sand for 2 feet, and the subsoil clay. 
The sand must have been put there a great 


effect than in small tufts in the mixed 
border. 

Gladioli at the seaside.-Gnrdens in 


many years ago. and the natural soil taken August OW'e much of their charm to the 


away to make another garden. Until now it popular bedding plants and the many late 

iri^West^Cornwall,“aboot*tw^'mneB ffoW flowering herbareous I*r,n„ial S tM », 
sea, and well sheltered. I want the creepers to ! now’ common enough nnd cheap eiK>0£li 
grow up quickly. Perhaps, small flowering j to be everywhere. There are also certain 
shrubs us well us flowers for the border would hniKAiic Tibinfc of first-nitH 

be suitable. When ought they to be planted? Plants P^sessea or m ran 

I had intended to have wall fruit until I found qualities for producing late summer effed' 
the soil was sand. I suppose no fruit would first among -them being some species of 

grow well in this soilP-WEST Cornwall. Lilium, Galtonia, Montbretia. Amaryllis 

[In such a depth of sand as you mention Belladonna, hardy Crinuras, Caiochortus. 
you will, w’e fear, have very little success, Tigridia, and a few others. The most 
and the only way is to clear out a quantity useful of all, however, are the various 
of the sand and add some strong loamy kinds of Gladiolus, and where they an 
soil, mixing this well with the sand that is made much of the effect they produce in 
left. In such a soil, if well manured, August and September is siiperb. Then- 

you can. in the district, grow almost any- are now many and varied sorts, of almoM 

thing in the way of shrubs, and hardy every shade of colour between white, 

plants. When adding the loam you crimson, blue, and yellow. There is or 

should loosen the clay subsoil with a fork, drawback to their extensive use in sonn 1 
so as to allow’ the moisture to percolnje gardens where the soil is not suitable 
through it. We are, of course, assuming they are liable to a fungoid disease, which 
that the soil you refer to is pure sand, destroys them wholesale. In heavy soils 
and not sandy loam.] where excess of moisture occurs tbi* 


Palm for the open air.—I am writing to in 


where excess of moisture occurs thi> 
disease is to be dreaded : it is less destrr 


quire the most suitable position and soil for a tive in lighter soils, and in soils that aie 
fA 1 'LVonin^ f J? * la A ° r f ^ int8 nearly all sand it has no appreciable ill 


for keeping it through the wintcr.-M. L. T. “Jg We have recently S garde^ 
[You do not say anything as to the sort ®t the seaside in Norfolk, in which the soil 
of Palm that you contemplate planting out- . mostlv a fine sand, with perpetual water 
doors, but there is really only one that £ it ™ vard of so o^ the Vurfac*. when; 
can be depended upon to yield satisfactory (;1}ldioli * not onlv grow vigorously and 
results when in the open ground. This is ^ p 0l ‘ .fectlv but thev have done re 


results when in the open ground. This is fl perfectly but thev have done re 

the Chusan Palm, a native of Japan, and f tbe V st fo ^ r vears , the bulbs having 

whose latest botanical name is Trachy- * 1 planted nearly five years ago and left 

carpus excelsus, though it is far more . th * eround undisturbed since. In one 
generally known as Chammrops Fortunei rden G brenchlevensis was the only 
j and Chammrops excelsa. The most suit- ” ’ * gT)ikes f rolD 4 feet to 

able position for it will be where It is r ) fee t b !uh nnd the flowers large and 
| protected from rough winds, and a good, _ ROfirl V i n other gardens there was 

' deep soil of a loamy nature will suit it * v variety the Kelway, Lemoine. and 

1 best. We should advise you to defer your r mixt * ’ or strains being repre- 

nlnnfinn +511 ^F nnvf XlTUU UUAlUlCa v/i o _llr- eoflS 


planting till the harsh winds of next t d and thev were equally sati< 
spring are over, as if planted now it w’ould F seaside gardens, therefor.', 

not be sufficiently established before rii’ndioli mav be looked upon as a 

winter.) j treasure a" Sng little at tbe start- 

mSRS SSL'o b o? «d giving little troubte to• t*£* t j 

the condition of the Carnation-leaves I am they are at their Dest iu 

sending, and what I can do to cure the plants September .—The field. 

or prevent the disease spreading. This is their „ h B1 e Pimpernel.-I had not unu* 

second year. They have been in a frame till v^rnreviously grown Anagalhs 

just lately, the lights off. except when the ftXhtleit in the .arty.WU^St 

weather .s wet.-L C. • . ! picked off into a 

[The only evidence of disease is that { n May. sturdy young plants we ^ plea£in? 
known to the gardener as the “yellows,” which arenow fuliornower thatof the 
and which is more or less common to the 'XvVffSi 

vellow-flowered race. Generally, how- a. grandiflora should be sown u t0 

ever, judging from the example sent, the succeeds very well when sow 
plants would appear to be suffering more bloom.—K irk. Though tbe 

from malnutrition than aught else, a Neip ? pl ?i!Ai in wet and sunless weather. 
fact indicated by tbe size and condition j hTc^favourite with. m ^jK P hiTe a 

of the flower-bud, as also the growth, in the borders its bright, 1uuc ^ jgawthu 
Try weak doses of liquid manure, made ch ^ery appearance wuen e5P. ndoff bo i D «,d- 
from sheeps’ droppings or farmyard Sith Tagctes and ^„ot. 

manure, nnd soot. Place a bushel of the perfect the effect was fair )f adapted for tk* 1 
manure and one j)eck of fresh soot in a however, a plant very 0 fo e tter advantage m 
hag, and drop same into a 30-gallon cask of f" r g P e 0 c!ump8°or lines.-ScoT. 
w’ater, stirring the bag to liberate tbe Hvtnft Little Prince.-This 

juices. After twenty-four hours, water w h&S d cLdytuft. at^present‘ g U urge »jj 
nm^nts with the Ihjuid about twice 

Whitlavia grandlflora. — This, now edgiil^bOTdMt Vlasts in good coo 
known as Phacelia Whitlavia, is a beautiful | a long time.-K. B. t. 
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The Blue Pimpernel. 


-I had not until tb« 
Anagallis ^"diflor - 


previously grown Anagaiiw ^ of Apr il, 
in slight heat in ® ar / n § a nlanied out 
»d off into a cold-frame, an P 



pricked off into 


bloom.—KIRK. jover? 

Nemophila insignls.-Thou^ r 

remain closed in wet and a 1 t ppop i et a nd 
insignia is a favourite wi m erg j, a ve a 
, in the borders its bright, blue Igaw fl»is 
cheery appearance w ^ n _ ex ^ bl dow-boi in 
..eed *v.n nth«r dav in a winow . 


Candytuft Little Prince. This ]j e blooB ,, u 
white Candytuft, at.present an 

symmetrical heads* 0 !Jpure g 

- d,uo " ,0 
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ROSES. 


BOSES AT SHEPHERD’S GATE. 
rr^ J ? The subject of Roses is for garden lovers a 
Dever-eudiag interest. Successes follow 
kVi£ r ' here and there, but failures are too 

' frequent. Very often one sees in large 

fcllrp gardens only the skeletons of good Tea 
i,.. / Roses, and owing mainly to the practice of 
a grafliag there is nothing certain as to what 

L"'.V to do. The practice of the trade of graft- 
' , ' i '- iug everything suits some kinds, but 
t ' mi others go decidedly buck under it. There 
leHjiiv* . g fl g enerfl j idea that the only soil that 
Tj 4 " f -- suits Boses is a heavy clay. That cer- 

^ fainly suits Roses on the Brier, but I am 

not so sure that other kinds will be happy 

(OK h;. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

the way of flower, or more perfect in 
heaith, could be seen. For the rest I can¬ 
not do better than insert Mrs. Hutchin¬ 
son's own story and give the list of Roses 
grown. 

“ I do not think this soil very kind to 
Roses without a good deal of manure to 
enrich it. In making our Rose-beds we 
have always trenched the ground about (he 
usual two spits deep, and then given it a 
lot of manure. Every autumn the beds 
have a further dressing forked in about a 
foot deep. I find most people lay it ou the I 
beds and let it sink in during the winter, 
removing it in the spring, but we have | 
always forked it in and left it, with good 
results. We always prune very severely at | 
the latter end of March. Indeed, some- 

/ 
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Duclier, Lady Hillingdon, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Mme. 
Jean Dupuy, Mme. Lombard, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, Mme. Leon Pain, Mme. Ravary, 
Peace, Antoine Rivoire, Mrs. A. R. Wad¬ 
dell, Mavourneen, Mrs. David McKee, 
Richmond, Souvenir de Pierre Nottiiig. 
William Shean, Lady Roberts, Prince de 
Bulgarie, Killarnev, Mme. Isaac Pertere, 
and Viscountess Folkestone.” W. 


SOME ROSES FOR EXPOSED 
GARDENS. 

Although most advise, and rightly so, 
that Roses should have an open aspect, 
with plenty of air, to expose them to the 
full force of the winds is going to the 



Rose garden at Shepherd's Gate. 
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il That f however, jieople must tind 
for themselves. 

Some people think that annual mulching 
ue ^f ,ssul T> but w r here that is heavily 
uone th e result is often poor. I have had 
n F. le saTue position for over twenty 
L* s » ^uicli never fail and have never 
t ^n mulched. One, Reve d'Or, is against 


the house 


in a narrow border, with only a 


?. a I e n ear, but it seems to make the 
J?? of Position, and grows well every 
j. n ’ an( * over 25 feet high. Bouquet 
the same age is on the top of a 
L Jv la » aiK * gives great mounds of flowers, 
for RoLs 111111 * 1 * mulching * s n °t necessary 

Pettiest Rose gardens I 
Pntn 80011 ^ or a lon K time is at Shepherd’s 
tho n’ near tlie forest in Sussex, of w hich 
f,tori C K°I? I>anyiDg ^lustrations will tell the 
y better than I can. Nothing better in 
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times I wonder the standards do so well 
as they do when I see how they are cut 
back, but they seem to like'it. 

“ There is nothing else beyond the in¬ 
cessant hand-picking of grubs and wash¬ 
ing off of green-fly, and we are never able 
to water, and we never give liquid manure. 
I do not think I can really say why they 
do so nicely in this little garden, for—as I 
am sure you w ill say—I have nothing new 
to tell! 

The kinds grown are : “ Georges Nabon- 
nand, La Tosca, Pharisaer, Lyon, W. A. 
Richardson, Princesse de Sagan, Caro¬ 
line Testout, Lady Battersea, Le Pro- 
gr&s, Papa Gontier, Marie Van Houtte, 
Anna Olivier, Betty, Billiard et BarrS, 
Catherine Merrnet, Celin£ Forestier, 
Corallina, Dean Hole, Francois Guillot, 
Frederick Harms. Gen. McArthur, Grand 
Due Adolphe, Gruss an Teplitz, Jean 


other extreme. If very much exposed 
some kind of shelter or break to the wind 
should be contrived. 

Among the many Roses w r e now possess, 
there are, naturally, some far more suited 
for exposed positions than others, and it 
is a few of these that I propose dealing 
W’ith. Fellenberg will thrive in any place 
where our common Briers can exist. It 
lias very handsome foliage, is absolutely 
hardy, and a most profuse bloomer, it 
is true the individual flowers are not very 
stiiking, but blooming in large trusses, 
and with the buds in different stages, it 
makes a really good show all through the 
season. It will grow 5 feet high, making 
an ideal hedge. Another class of Rose 
that makes a good shelter hedge is found 
in the Itugosa or Japanese Briers. These 
soon make a formidable hedge of. .fl feet 
to 7 feet high and 4 feet tferoxifh. They 
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have the advantage of putting up with 
the knife or not, and so can be kept well 
within bounds, if apt to trespass. No 
ordinary weather appears to affect this 
cluss, while their foliage is little affected 
by disease and insects, and almost, if not 
quite, immune from mildew. Not only do 
the Ilugosa Roses carry their foliage to 
the last, but the leaves assume the most 
charming shades of yellow and orange- 
red in the autumn. They also carry 
very large and brilliantly-coloured heps 
that are even more showy than the 
blossoms. Extra tall hedges of Roses can 
b. j made with the Penzance Sweet Briers, 
which can be cut or tied in at will. These 
have lost little, if any. of the sweet 
fragrance found in the foliage of the old 
favourite. Some of the more upright 
growers from the climbing Polyanthus 
may also be utilised for hedges of 8 feet 
to 12 feet. The Crimson and Plush 
Ramblers are ideal in this connection, and 
if staked, or otherwise secured lirmly, will 
stand the fullest exposure. 

As bush Roses for exposed positions. 1 
find Dupuy Jama in and Ulrich Brunner 
(clicrry-red). Baroness Rothschild and 
Caroline Testout (pink), Grass an Teplitz 
and Duke of Edinburgh (dark crimson), 
Frau Karl Dnisehki and Margaret Dickson 
(white), Le Progres and Mrs. Aaron 
Ward (orange--yellow). very reliable. 

____. P. U. 

ROSES—PREPARING TIIE GROUND 
AND PLANTING. 

The preparation of the ground for new 
Rose beds needs attention now. We can¬ 
not all select an old pasture field, but 
that Roses can be grown under many 
varying conditions and widely different 
soils is evident from the splendid results 
obtained all over the country where due 
care has been given to the preparation of 
the soil. There are few soils I would de¬ 
spair of growing Roses in, if allowed a free 
hand as regards drainage and general pre¬ 
paration. If one can choose rather high 
ground, so much the better, for it does not 
matter how open this may be, provided the 
full force of strong winds can be broken. 
Closed-ln and over-sheltered gardens often 
lead to severe attacks of mildew and in¬ 
sect pests. 

Unless the soil is really bad, there need 
not be much expense in its preparation. 
If gravelly and poor, some good meadiw 
loam that approaches the still side will be 
a great help. What we really want in 
such a case is a soil that will retain any 
food we may give -to the Roses. A light 
and verv porous soil allows a great deal 
of the fertilising qualities to i>ercolate 
away from the roots it was intended to 
help. On the other hand, it is equally in 
jurious to have a stiff soil Without some 
drainage to carry away any superfluous 
moisture. In only a very few cases would 
I trench the soil, as frequently advised. 
Bastard-trenching is better, as when this 
is done we have a splendid opportunity 
to improve the bottom soil, and upon 
no account should this be missed, for it 
cannot occur again without entire replant¬ 
ing. To bring the bottom soil to the top, 
ami more esi>eoially when ]kk>i\ does not 
recommend Itself to me. I would take con¬ 
siderable trouble to make the bottom spit 
good, either by the addition of well-rotted 
farmyard manure or a mixture of soot and 
crushed bones, according to the character 
of the subsoil, using the latter if the soil 
is at all inclined to bo clayey. Some dried 
cow-manure is often a great help in the 
bottom trench of sandy or gravelly soils. 
In any case the bottom should be dug over 
as deeply as possible—in -short, the full 
depth of a new spade should be utilised in 
the case of the top spit, and the deeper 
the bottom can be moved the better. Should 
one he so fortunate as to get fresh meadow 
ground, let a shallow' spit of the top Le 
turned over upon the bottom before dig¬ 
ging over the remainder of the top spit. 
Poor, gravelly soils may have a little clay 
added to them with advantage. To a 


clayey soil road sidings, burnt garden re¬ 
fuse, and ashes should be added. 

A soil that has been under high eulti- 


point of junction when the head is develop¬ 
ing next season. 

It has been an ideal summer for the use 


vation for some years, but has not recently ! of artificial manures, and I have found 
groWn Roses, only needs careful bastard- good results from a change of food, ap- 
trenching and the bottom loosened ; adding | plied in smaller doses than usual, but at 
a quantity of animal manures to such a more frequent intervals. A word of warn 
I soil only increases the amount of humus, ing would also seem necessary in the case 
and one" would do better to give a dressing of sickly or weak-growing plants. Manures 
of lime when digging it over. We can feed often do these more harm than good. Cul- 
tlie Roses from the surface-later on, and tivate the ground around them better, and 
tlie lime applied now will sweeten and iin- endeavour to find out the cause of ill- 
prove the soil much more than any nddi- health. I am not alluding to a starved 
1 tionnl manures. In fact, the soil in those plant ; that is quite another matter. But 
cases is often what gardeners style “ sick ” it is by no means uncommon to find plants 


with manure. Holes for Roses should be in an unsatisfactory condition simply he¬ 
at. least 2 feet in diameter, and moved cause the ground is literally dogged by 
down to quite that, dejrth. U|kui no account the over-use of strong stimulants that hav? 
allow manure to come into contact with either» killed the growing iioints of the 
the roots. Never plant while the ground roots or made the soil into such a condi- 
is wet. If is far better to lay the Roses tion that few, if any, new roots can exist 


in by the roots until the soil is in a more 
suitable condition. Oftentimes the roots 
of Roses are not spread out sufficiently. 
Nor should the whole of the soil be placed 
above the roots before making it firm. A 
little at a time, combined with fairly firm 
treading, is infinitely better than one 
heavy treading at the last. Always plant 
dwarfs M inches to 4 inches deci>er than 
the junction between Rose and stock, 
whether they are budded or grafted. They 
will only be a couple of inches deep when 
the ground takes its final settling, and this 
is none too much. Deep planting'' en- 


in it. Plants that have done badly during 
the summer should be lifted early in lb? 
autumn und the ground remade or th? 
plants removed to some fresh soil. It is 
surprising what a clmuge conies over 
plants when moved to fresh quarters, pro¬ 
vided this can he done early and the piano 
given soil that has been properfcupre- 
pared. ijB 

- » , 

NOTES AND KEPLIESS': 

Old dark Roses.—Kindly give me the up) 

of some of the strongly-scented. firmlMdtalltd 
red and dark-red Roses which we used to kj 


courages the basal and sucker-like growths twenty years or so ago. I am most anxiow to 
which are the real life of most dwarf- P ut 80me in the garden, ns I much preteribeiB 
»•* need to 

be any d >e|>er than they were when grow’- i should also be grateful if, at the sametim 
ing in the nursery. Secure all standards you would tell me of some quick-jrowhu 
against any wind-waving directlv thev are scented red climbers.-lGNOBAMA. 
planted. ‘ j ‘ p [The best and sweetest-scented Hoses of 


AMONG THE ROSES. 

As 1 write (August 12th) we are experi¬ 
encing a spell of very cold weather for the 
time of year, and, in many cases, the effect 
u{>on the tender young growths of our 
Roses is only too evident. Torrential rains 
have made the foliage look ragged and 
weather beaten. Apart from the inevitable 
dirt splashings, 1 find some of our natur¬ 
al ly-drooping varieties have come through 
best up to now. Unless we grow in 
dwarf, standard, or half-standard form 
such drooping varieties ns Mrs. Edward 


you would tell me of some quick-growin? 
scented red climbers.—IGNORAMA- 

[The best and sweetest-scented Roses of 
twenty years ago, and dark red in colour, 
may be found in General Jacqueminot. 
Charles Lefebvro, Muie. Victor Verdict. 
Maurice Bernardin, and Charles Darwin, 
in the Hybrid Perpetual section. Tber^ 
are some very fragrant dark Roses now in 
the Hybrid Tea class, I)r. O’Done! llrownc. 
Etoile do France, General MacArthur, and 
Rhea Reid, for instance. Three good dark 
climbers with the old Damask perfume 
are to be found in Ards Rover, Grass on 
Teplitz, and Sarah Bernhardt. All of 
those mentioned are hardy, vigorous, and 
free bloomers, and may be readily pro 


Maw ley and Mainan Cochet the flowers are c hred from any good Rose-grower.] 


[dan! largely, and I would certainly give 
I hem the preference over those that np- 
Iiear to need almost a sjierial season before 
show ing themselves to the best advantage. 
The extreme changes have brought on 


mildew wherever the constant use of some semblance as regards growth. The flower 
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quite disfigured by dirt splashings. There Two good scarlet Hybrid Perpetuals.- 
are a few Roses that are not perfectly up- I was very much impressed lately with the 
right in growth, nor do they go to the other almost dazzling brightness of two of our 
extreme, as in the case of theMamanCochet newer Hybrid Perpetual Roses-viz. 
type. It is these that are invariably use- Rouge Angevine and Commandeur Jules 
fill, being as they are every season Roses. Gravereaux. The former is not a tall 
A few of the best of these are General grower. The flowers, of the brightest 
MacArthur, Mrs. B. R. Cant, Caroline geranium-scarlet, are set well in clusters 
Testout, Molly sharman Crawford, La of deep and stout foliage, that, apparently. 
Toscn. and Mine. Antoine Mari, to mention resists-mildew. It is an erect grower, and 
half a dozen that occur to me as I write, one of our freest-flowering Roses. Coin 
This is the Hass of Rose one can afford to mandeur Jules. Gravereaux is a umrli 


Two good scarlet Hybrid Perpetuals.- 

I was very much impressed lately with the 
almost dazzling brightness of two of our 
newer Hybrid Perpetual Roses-viz. 
Rouge Angevine and Commandeur Jules 
Gravereaux. The former is not a tall 


stronger grower, but with file same up¬ 
right growth. This was sent out and de¬ 
scribed as a red Frau Karl Druschki, nnd. 
for substance and form, the description i> 
suitable; but I do not find so much ro- 


weak preventive wash has not been kept | is very large and pointed, and of (he 
up. i deepest velvety red. These two Roses last 

Although we are still budding, and the well, both upon the plant and when rat 
frequent showers have aided the stocks, I Almost as free blooming as the best among 
would advise a careful overhauling of tlm Hybrid Teas, these two Roses arc in 
those worked early. The sap being so valuable for rather exposed situations- 
active, naturally causes the stock to swell I- C. 

with unusual rapidity, and it has been Rose Edu Meyer.-Among the yellow or 
necessary to loosen, and in not a few’ in- copper-coloured Roses none seem to witntiaoji 


with unusual rapidity, and it has been Rose Edu Meyer.-Among the yellow or 
necessary to loosen, and in not a few’ in- copper-coloured Roses none seern to vvitii^ain 
ufonopo rot io Tho vo.icnn KAfninn , i wet weather or to rernaiu longer in bloora tw" 

stances retie I he leason for retying is Edu Meyer. Of vigorous growth, it youldaii- 

that tlie stocks are swelling even quicker near to be well adapted for massing, h 


than the bark is healing over the bud and I blooms are of considerable substance, copper- 
if loft too lnn«ttk or rp)oo«>ii Anti^iv t «, w i coloured, shaded with fawn, and wnen in 
L * V , ! ?•! ie,easet * entirely I find ; it is very uscful as a button-hole flo*er.-K.B 

the cut apt to split open, and if the Rose-__ 

hud survives it is generally in a puny con- 1 

dition and not at all in the desirable state “The English Flower Garden and 
obtained when the bark heals over more ! lA *' 

naturally. In addition to this, I have more culture and arrawjnJnt, illustrated Oft koo 4 CM 
than once noticed that Rose-buds set in mtdtium 8vo, lit; putt frte, lit. M- fcSKi* 
this undesirable way frequently form a US & 

protuberance closely resembling canker in aUwuii* ».ft""* 

appearance, eventually breaking out at The London, B.C. 
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rock, alpine, boo, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

WAHLENBERGIA VIXC-EFl.UKA 

(STN. V. GENTIANOIDE^). 

There appears to be a deal of confusion 
as to the correct name of this, which I 
regard as one of the most pleasing and 
graceful of the hardy plants seen this 
.rear. As already recorded in Gardening 
Illustrated, it has been certificated under 
both the above names, and which, to say 
the least, is not helpful to the amateur. 
The Royal Horticultural Society gave it 
an “Award of merit ” as W. gentianoides,. 
a name of doubtful si>eeiiic veracity, and, 
again, the National Hardy Plant Society, 
on June 19th. gave it a “First class certi¬ 
ficate ” as W. vlncfpflora, on the authority 
and representation of Mr. Irving, of Kew. 
Mr. Reginald Prichard,. West Moors, Wim- 


Prichard made a sowing r)f seeds of 
Wahlenbergia gracilis, and his so-called 
W. gentianoides occurred among the seed¬ 
lings of that species. It was so distinct 
and superior to the type on flowering that 
it was isolated and increased. Before me, 
as I.write, I have material of the typical 
Wahlenbergia gracilis, agreeing in detail 
with the published descripton in “Botanical 
Magazine,” and also a small flowering 
example of Mr. Prichard’s plant, the latter 
being, for garden purposes at least, quite 
distinct. Generally, therefore, I should 
regard the new-comer as a well-marked 
form of W. gracilis, worthy of a varietal 
name. The whole plant is more robust, 
more perennially inclined—Mr. Prichard’s 
exhibited example was three to four years 
old—while its countless profusion of deep, 
sky-blue flowers came as a revelation. 
The name “gentianoides,” as applied to 
it is a little far fetched, for the flowers 


case it will be found a good plan to rely 
very largely upon seeds for maintaining 
vigorous examples, as also a constant 
supply. The individual flowers are large, 
often 2 inches across, from pale to rose- 
pink in colour, petals lacerated or deeply 
lobed. The radical leaves are spathulate, 
the rest lanceolate, and all are pubescent. 
It is a plant for sunny crevices of rock, 
and where a good depth of gritty soil is 
assured. Colonies of this pretty alpine 
were common at the International Show. 
—E. J. 

Alpines on the flat. —All the alpines 
usually grown on rockwork can be quite 
as well grown on thp flat, if the soil is 
naturally warm and dry, as it largely is 
in the south and west country. A stone 
edging to a border will do admirably, if 
fine grit. like granite chips (so much used 
for tarred roads) is Altered through the 
Angers on to the plant and half an inch 



Rose Mavourrtcen in Shepherd's Gate Rose garden. (See page 573.) 


M ' ruo ; who raised the plant, and is re¬ 
sponsible for the name “gentianoides,” 
mis all along refused to accept the name 
vmcieflora,” and matters are not assisted 
\v some of the authorities or the text 
K!** For example, Nicholson, in his 
Dictionary of Gardening,” cites vincse- 
nora us a synonym of saxlcola, a totally 
ustmet species. Don, who treats liber- 
*1 ly of the genus, and cites some flft.v- 
oou species, exclusive of varieties, does 
not mention W. vincae flora at all. Under 
'• gracilis, however, Campanula vincae- 
Fent. appears a$ a synonym, the 
notanical Magazine,” tab. G91. in giving 
h f K,i ired Ptote of W. gracilis, sinking 
An £ am PanuIa gracilis and C. vincae- 
m>ra thereunder. Finally, both Campa- 
uia vincaeflora and Wahlenbergia vincte- 
3ra ar ® referred to as Wahlenbergia 
fn? C1 s in “Index Kewensis,” hence the 
rmer specific name has no standing 
tliiin as a synonym. ' 

Aow, as to the plant itself. 


are not Gentian-like, and “vincieflora ” 
would be more suggestive, though -its use 
is precluded for the reasons given above. 
The plant, however, is one of merit, and 
one for everybody to grow. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Silene Hooker!.— After an almost com¬ 
plete absence for many years it is 
pleasant to see this somewhat rare 
Californian alpine appearing again on 
all the best stands of hardy flowers. 
An odd plant or so, if I rightly 
remember, put in an appearance last year, 
and last spring it.was shown again, in 
some quantity, which is not a bad sign. 
In cultivation the species requires some 
care and attention, since, in common with 
others of the genus, this one is not un- 
likelv to be cleared off by slugs. In this 
country, too, either its absolutely perennial j 
character or complete hardiness may be 
open to question occasionally, and in any 


j beyond its edges. Gently rub the grit 
uuder the leaves, aud give a good water¬ 
ing. Do this in early summer to keep the 
plants cool, and again in late autumn to 
keep them warm and dry. It is far better 
than ashes to stop frost, and greatly bene¬ 
fits the plants. Another advantage in dry 
weather is that one can always see if 
water is needed, as the chips go pale-grey 
when quite dry. So greatly do alpines liko 
their grit top-coats that you can largely 
regulate the way they shall grow by 
spreading the grit in front of the plant on 
the side you wish them to travel. No small 
advantage gained is that the tiny plants, 
like Campanula pumila or Mimulus 
alpinus, keep perfectly clean, even with 
heavy rain. No earth ran be beaten on to 
their small, soft leaves.—A. Batldon, 
Daivli&h. 

Phlox amoena-Of the dwarf Phloxes—that 
is, the true alpine forms—and other allied 
kinds, this should always be grown, if only for 
its value in spring. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGEKIAS. 

One of my earliest recollections of La pa¬ 
ger ias was in connection with a visit I 
paid some years ago to a country garden, 
and in one of the lean-to conservatories 


their merits to bo determined, for one is cal Kahiuchoe flainmea is the best. Under 
almost sure of obtaining several that are I the name of Excelsior a richly-coloured 
not worth keeping. The promising ones form of the hybrid K. kewensis wasgiv n 
we used to grow on a second year, in order | an award of merit by the Royal Horti.ul- 
to test them thoroughly.] tural Society two years ago.-X. 


Chironia ixlfera (syn. C. linoides).—This 
old plant has come to the fore within the GARDEN FOOD, 

last decade or so, for not so very long , - 


were two plants, L. rosea and L. alba, in 
full flower. They were then at the zenith 
of their beauty, and the rose and white, 
waxy-looking, hell-like blossoms, drooping 
from amid a canopy of deep-green foliage, 
left an impression on my mind which has 
never been effaced. Many people who start 
growing these superb-flowering creei>ers 
never make much progress with them. 
This, in some instances, is not due to any 
want of heat, as after the end of May or so 
it is possible to have these plants in bloom 
with heat shut off altogether, unless a long 
cold spell ensues, when a small fire in the 
stove is helpful at night. Failure is 
traceable oftener to quite another source— 
viz., bad drainage. This is more fre¬ 
quently seen with plants grown in ik>In 
than when set out in a bed. They may bo 
grown successfully in a pot or tub, but 
sooner or later the need for more root 
room presents itself. This being so, if 
arrangements can be made to make up a 
bed within the house, it is better to do so 
in the first place. Let the place be dug 
out several feet, on the base of which 
broken bricks should be placed, and over 
these pieces of turf, and then loam and 
peat with sand mixed. So started, there 
is every prospect that Lapagerias will 
thrive, other things being satisfactory. 
For instance, it is of no use covering up the 
bed with a portion of a staging, or having 
tall plants about the roots of Lapagerias. 
When the need for watering arises give 
the plants a good soaking of tepid water. 
Keep a good look-out for slugs. Over- 
dryness at the roots must also be guarded 
against. Tie out the shoots as they grow* 
to sticks until they reach the roof, when 
stout wires should be stretched across tlie 
rafters, to which the shoots ought to be 
tied ns they grow. Shading of the roof is 
needful at certain times, as in hot weather 
the buds are hurried before they are pro¬ 
perly develojxxl. The shade ought to be 
from the outside, and easily removable 
when not wanted. Leahurst. 

NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Seedling Zonal Pelargoniums.—bant year 1 
saved seed of King Edward VII. Zonal Pelar¬ 
gonium, which was sown, and produced good 
plants, which were duly pricked off about 
3 inches apart and wintered in a cool-house. 
They are growing well, but there are no signs 
of dowers. I have kept them in the boxes, 
hoping to flower them early, and not make too 
large plants. Can you advise cause und 
remedy?— JlENRY HENDERSON. 

[It is now too la to to do anything to 
induce your seedling Pelargoniums to 
flower in a satisfactory manner this year,' 
for although they may possibly have a 
few flowers later on you will not be able 
to form any reliable idea as to their 
quality. If you wish them to do any good 
we should advise you to at once put them 
singly into comparatively small jH>ts. It 
is quite probable that you may have to 
support each plant. There will still he 
time for tboin to become established before 
winter, during which season they should 
have a good, light position in the green¬ 
house, and be kept moderately dry. In 
the spring shift them into the pots in 
which they may be expected to flow r er. 
We have raised large quantities of Zonal 
Pelargoniums from seed, sowing the seed 
early in March in a gentle heat. Then, ! 
as soon as large enough, the young plants 
were pricked off into pans, and after that 
potted singly into small pots. By the end 
of May, or soon after, they were large 
enough to be shifted into pots 5 inches in 1 
diameter, in which they were allowed to 
flower. The plants were not stopped in 
any way. hence they often ran up from 
2 feet to 4 feet in height before they 
bloomed. Most of them flowered the first 
season—at all events, sufficiently so for 


i since it was practically unknown in 
gardens. It is a native of South Africa. 

I Unlike many of its allies, it Is of a shrubby 
I character, and forms a rather upright¬ 
growing plant, whose branches are some¬ 
what sparingly furnished with narrow', 

| glaucous leaves, suggestive of those of a 
Dianthus, and terminated by panicles of 
Jilac rose coloured blossoms, each about an 
inch across. The central cluster of yellow' 
anthers is very noticeable. A valuable 
I feature of this Uhironia is the fact that 
I it flowers usually in August aud Sep¬ 
tember, when many greenhouse plants are 
on the wane. Puttings of the young grow¬ 
ing shoots taken in the spring, inserted 
into well-drained pots of sandy peat, and 
[covered with a bellglass,• will soon root. 
For established plants a compost made up 
of two parts peat to one part loam, and 
| a good sprinkling of silver sand, will 
answer. During the winter a structure 
I where a light, buoyant atmosphere is main- 
j tallied is necessary. Care must be esj>eci- 
ally taken at that season against over- 
watering.—X. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. -Though the 
weather experienced this summer has been 
directly the opposite of that of 1011, yet 
in both seasons the ditlerent Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums have proved their value for j 
various uses under very different condi¬ 
tions. The vigorous growing varieties are 
seen to considerable advantage when 
grown as climbers in the greenhouse, or as 
wall plants in especially favoured dis¬ 
tricts, while many of them are well suited 
for hanging baskets, vases, window-boxes, 
or for an edging to a balcony or similar j 
purposes. Furthermore, many of them will 
j give'great satisfaction when planted out 
, after the manner of the Zonal varieties, I 
i while as bush plants they will, in the 
j greenhouse, keep up a display of blossoms : 
over a lengthened period. It would be im- I 
possible to even hazard a guess as to the ! 
numbers that are disi>osed of in London j 
and suburbs, for Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums ' 
are met with everywhere. Still, the num¬ 
ber of varieties grown for market is but j 
small, and it is, I should say, more than 
probable that more of Mine. Crousse, 
Galilee, and Souvenir de Charles Turner [ 
are cultivated than of all the others put 
J together. They are all old kinds, the most 
; recent of the three being Galilee, sent out 
1 by M. Lcmoine, of Nancy, in 1887. 
Although a great number of varieties has 
| been put into commerce since then, none 
of them have caught on like the three , 
i above mentioned. Within the last few 
years several varieties, t lie result of 
| crosses between the different members of 
the Ivy-leaved and Zonal sections, have 
I been obtained, these, as might be expected, 
being characterised by a stiffer habit of 
i growlh than the true Ivv-lenved kinds, I 
though they nve usually classed under the 
, same head. Prominent among them are 
Achievement, soft salmon-pink; Antoine 
Crozy, scarlet; Alliance, blush ; Ohingford 
Rose, deep rose; .Tames T. Hamilton, car¬ 
mine-crimson ; and Papa Chapper, deep 
scarlet. Of the Ivy-leaved proper it is difli 
cult to make a selection, ns tastes vary so j 
much.—X. 

Kalanchoe flammea. —Every year this 
seems to gain admirers, os it comes in so 
well for the decoration of the greenhouse 
during the summer months. It has also 
caught on for the brightening up of exhibi- i 
tion groups, and for this purpose it figured 
at the International Exhibition at Chelsea 
and at many others held in different parts 
of the country since that time. There are 
other species of Kalanchoe, and several 
pretty and interesting hybrids have been ! 
raised, but for general purposes the typi- 


INDIAN CORN AND ITS USES 
' This, as we have often said, is one of the 
best additions to our vegetables we have 
had for many years, and Mrs. Wilhelm 
Miller has kindly acceded to my request to 
tell us about Its uses in America 
When the silk of the Corn begins to 

► look dry and brown it is safe to “try it" 
to ascertain whether the ears are ready 
Tear the husk down till the ear is partly 
exposed. If the kernels are plump nnd 
white (not transparent) and yield while 
“milk” the ears are ready. We do not 

l have any book which gives ju.st the 
information you seek, although our 
| cookery books give recipes for Corn 
fritters, puddings, soups, etc. The most 
j common method of serving it here is 
boiled—on the cob. The ears are husM, 

I then dropped iuto boiling water, and 
i cooked ten or twelve minutes or less, 
according to taste, condition of Corn, etc 
We sometimes steam the ears fifteen or 
twenty minutes. They are usually served 

> on a platter, the ears wrapped in a napkin 
to keep them hot on the table. When 

[ ready to eat the Corn, it is customary to 
put butter, salt, aud pepper on a small 
IKirtiou of the kernels, and “nibble” it 
from the ear. I confess that the process 
does not sound very dainty, aud it looks 
even less so, but this is really the best 
way to get the full flavour of the Corn 
Some people slit the kernels with a sharp 
knife, and cut them from the cob on to the 
plate. In this way, however, the Cora 
gets cold and loses something of in 
flavour. Below I give some of my tested 
“family” recipes:— 

Corn pudding (given me by an Engli>h 
friend).—Take twelve ears of Corn, slit 
the kernels, and scrape from the cob 
Butter a baking-dish well. Put in the 
Corn, witli salt and pepper to taste, oup 
beaten egg, and a piece of butter th** 
size of an egg. Cut into small bits ' 
few’ tablespoonsfui of cream may beatified 
Bake in an oven, heated as for bread, «i;: 
hour. Serve in dish in which it is baked 
Corn fritters.— Take one dozen ears of 
Corn, slit kernels, and scrape from eoh, 
ns for pudding. Add three eggs, well 
beaten, and one tablespoonful flour, wetted 
with a little milk or cream ; salt to taste. 
Fry in flat, cakes on a hot griddle, well 
greased w*ith bacon fat. Eat hot, with 
syrup. 

I have omitted till the last the most 
important matter of all, which is, that the 
Corn should not he allowed to stand after 
being gathered. It loses flavour aud sweet¬ 
ness very rapidly after being taken frem 
the stalk. No vegetable deteriorates so 
quickly. The ideal method is lo go out t" 
the garden for the Corn after the kettle 
is on. • Mary Rogers Miller. 

C'lcn Cow, Mill Ilill , S.Y. 


DANDELIONS IN USE. 
George Meredith declared to a friend 
that he would have been a vegetarian 
pure and simple if he could have got vege¬ 
tables decently cooked. In his apothegm 
he was, ns usual, abundantly right, 
because it is absurd to pretend that ue 
understand or appreciate vegetah > 
There are at least, two score vegetables 


either easily grown or absolutely fit our 
doors, w’hich we habitually aud tradition¬ 
ally neglect, and the reason, in Dr’■ JolJ “' 
son’s words, is simply “Ignorance. Mad.m 
pure ignorance.” Take the Dandelion 
(Pent du lion), for instance. No better— 
or cheaper—vegetable exists. It is to 
had for the picking, and can be tookc 
in a dozen different ways. As a 
is excellent, and. moreover, very w. 
some nnd appetising. The leaves must 
washed in twev waters, then carefully 
pulled asunder (use no steel knife*. » 
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mixed with n vinaigrette of oil, viuegar, 
mustard. salt and pepper, compounded 
carefully no as to make a good cream ; a 
touch of Onion and tlie sprinkling of the 
hard boiled yolk of an egg make it a 
most delectable dish—and a rare one for 
epicures. Again, takte half Spinach and 
half Dandelion leaves, cooking them 
separately with a little butter; amalga¬ 
mate them with a cupful of carefully- 
boiled Rice, a tablesiK>onful of cream, 
pepper, salt and sufficient strong stock to 
rnuke the mixture the consistency of 
pudding: add bread-crumbs and butter: 
place thp whole in a well buttered mould 
ani cook for a good half-hour. The result 


and looked out of my window I could see 
live or six of their great,"impudent, flaring 
faces turned up at me. * Onlv von wait till 
I come down,’ I said. How I‘pulled them . 
up! How I enjoyed their destruction! Is it 
Christian-like to hate a Dandelion so 
savagely?” He had much better have 
nmde a salad of them. All would then 
have been well, and Lord Macaulay would 
have added a new and delightful dish to 
his cook’s repertoire * but, of course, he 
knew' nothing of the delights of the palate. 
That is historic. 

To make a good Dandelion savoury, lake 
a big bunch of leaves, wash them in two 
waters, treating them as though they were 


CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 


I\osc Caroline Testout in the garden at Shepherd's Gate 
(See pa$c 573.) 


a DpetisJug, and should Ik* served 
w an a sound brown sauce. 

} f course, gardeners and others of 


liujjted 


gastronomic view object to Dande- 


*■ The / call them “weeds ” — and even 
\tn . klsten for a moment to Lord 
r».Jr Ua ‘ V » w ho, when be retired from 
r.J ,aQ3en { to 1S5G. took a house at 
tto£ , ? en Hiu * aiul devoted a part of his 
IJfJ® P ,nJe ntog. He had a singular 

tin i£ a L- y , t0 dandelions, which cropped 
He wrote to his niece: 
hpi«p K.,f Aiice * 1 have no friends 
rnpmu ? y k°oks and my flowers, and no 
1 fhnnlP'r those execrable Dandelions! 
thp £ I was tbe villains! but 

twy before yesterday when I got up 


Spinach, chop them up well, add the yolks 
of two eggs, a good helping of carefully- 
nimie, thick, white sauce, and a table- 
spoonful of minced Champignons. Tut in 
n Walnut of butter and the whipped white 
of one egg. Heat up and serve in earthen¬ 
ware egg-casseroles, with a sprinkling of ibii^d- e'w 


OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The plants have made remarkable growth 
of late. The present season compares very 
favourably with last year. Although early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums did very well 
in the latter period of last year, consider¬ 
ing the tropical heat that was experienced 
right into the early autumu, they will most 
certainly give much better results during 
the ensuing uufumu, if frosts are not over- 
severe. The concern of the grower at the 
| moment, however, is to keep the plants 
growing, ns by these means large, busby 
specimens are developed and a wonderful 
crop of blossoms should result. Hoeing 
and feeding sire two important items of 
I culture sit this period. Where hoeing be¬ 
tween tile plants is regularly and systema¬ 
tically done the results of late have l-een 
l sill tlnit one could desire. On honvy soils 
| the lowing has promoted aeration, and root 
j action has been more vigorous in conse¬ 
quence. Much the same has been the re¬ 
sult on light ami iiorous soils, and even 
plants growing in imjioverished quarters 
have profited in a remarkable degree from 
keeping the soil loose. Soil broken up ns 
1 have just described enables the roots to 
assimilate any food given. Dressings of 
some artificial manure during the spells of 
wet weather we have l»eeu experiencing of 
late have contributed in a large measure 
to the present condition of the outdoor 
Chrysanthemums. Much may be done to 
improve poor and somewhat uninteresting 
plants between the present period and the 
time they should come into flower. I have 
had an instance of this quite recently. 

A collection of poor, weakly plants, that * 
had been struck in heat, and that had 
never been satisfactorily hardened off, was 
sent to me. They were planted carefully, 
watered in. and after a week, during 
which period they began to get established, 
a weekly hoeing over of the ground was 
given. They are growing freely now\ and 
during the past fortnight their appearance 
lias completely changed. In showery 
weather I dust round about the plants a 
little artificial manure, and the grow th has 
of late been so satisfactory that staking 
and tying had to be done. At one time I 
thought thest* puny plants would never 
make sufficient growth to justify me in. 
staking-and tying them. A mulch of wvll- 
rottod manure or horse-droppings Is highly 
beneficial, more especially lb gardens 
where tlie soil is lacking in plant foods. 
On a rather poor piece of ground a number 
of late planted outdoor Chrysanthemums 
was put out some time ago. I top-dressed 
! the ground with horse-droppings, and the 
recent rains have washed in much of the 
nui mi rial properties of this, while the 
mulching maintained the roots in a cool 
and moist condition when the sun was hot 
and trying. Hoeing has been carried out 
even in these mulched quarters, and the 
manure is being gradually incorporated 
with the soil to the advantage of the 
Plants. This mulching of the outdoor 
Chrysanthemum quarters has proved so 
successful with late-struck and late planted 
plants that I am now mulching the whole 
of the area devoted to these plants. 

_C. A. II. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM BUDS DEFINED. 

KINDLY enlighten me on the matter of bud 
formation of Chrysanthemum**. One hears so 
much about bud-retaining, etc., that to one not 
thoroughly conversant ns to what buds and 
how many are formed it seems a complex and 
mysterious affair. If you will give mo a clear 
insight into_ the matter 1 shall be much 


cheese. The flavour of the Dandelion will 
thus be excellently preserved. 

Frank Sciiloesser. 
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[The question which you have raised 
has been referred to on many occasions. 
Beginners and others do not seem to 
understand the different kinds of buds 
w'hich develop on the Chrysanthemum in 
the course of a sea son’s growth, but the 
following description may assist you. The * 
first bud to show' itself on the plant is the 
“break’’-bud. This varies in the time of 
its production, and mnvDbl&lkireii 1 3fi" the 
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spring or early summer, probably during 
May. The plants at that time have made 
eonsiderable growth, and when the bud 
just referred to appears at the apex of the 
single shoot it causes the plant to break 
out into several newr branching shoots; 
hence the reason for describing this first 
bud as the “break “bud. It is usual to 
select three or four of the strongest of 
these new shoots, and grow them on 
vigorously, after first rubbing out the bud 
forming at the break. In the course of 
two or three months, probably nearer the 
latter period, a bud will again form in 
the point of each of the shoots which were 
grown on. These are known as first 
“crown “ buds, but are rarely retained for 
producing flowers for exhibition. First 
“crown “ buds are usually retained of 
known late varieties; but as the bulk of 
the mid-season kinds is seen to much 
greater advantage, from second “crown “- 
buds, plants of that kind have the 
“crown “-bud rubbed out., and the strongest 
and best-looking shoot on each stem 
grown on, removing all the other new 
shoots at the same time. In the course 
of a few weeks, according to variety, each 
of the new shoots will again produce a 
laid, and these are known as “second , 
crown “ buds. The majority of the finest | 
Japanese, incurved, and Anemone Chrys- 
anthemum blooms are obtained from a I 
“second crown “ bud selection, and in all 
cases where such buds are recommended i 
to be retained the small new growths sur- 
rounding this last-mentioned bud should 
be removed with the greatest eare. until 
the bud is left absolutely alone on the apex 
of the shoot. The bud may then be con- j 
side red retained. It is unwise to remove 
the whole of these small shoots around 
tire bud at one time. Remove one, or at 
the most two, each day until they are all 
removed, and the bud secured. 

This now leaves one other kind of bud 
to describe, and this is known as the 
terminal-bud. To obtain flowers from the 
terminal buds, instead of retaining the 
“second crown “ buds, rub out the latter 
and grow on the small shoots surrounding j 
them. If a large display of blossoms be 
desired the whole of the new shoots may j 
be grown on; but if only one good bloom | 
on each of the three or four stems is 
needed, select the required number of 
shoots, and in a short time quite a cluster 
of buds will be found at the point of each 
one These are called terminal-buds, 
because they mark the termination of the 
plant’s growth. Large blooms are pro¬ 
duced bv retaining the largest and 
best-shaped bud in each cluster: but if a 
free display of flowers is preferred, just the 
crowded buds only need be removed. Plants 
grown for cutting, and also for conserva¬ 
tory decoration, arc much prettier when 
flowered on terminal-buds. These blos¬ 
soms rarely show signs of damping off. 
and the colour in most cases is very rich 
and striking. Singles, Pompons and free- 
flowering Japanese kinds should be con¬ 
fined to terminal-buds. Many Chrysan¬ 
themums produce more than a first and a 
second crown-bud. Some sorts are most 
persistent in their bud production, and 
others give a third crown-bud. Put. a 
“crown “ bud can always. Ik? determined, 
because it appears alone, or, at least, un¬ 
accompanied by other buds. The majority 
of the Chrvanthemums, however, give a 
first and second crown-bud, and then the 
terminal one .] _ 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Improved 
Pollv —This new Chrysanthemum appears to 
be all that the name would imply, and even this 
season, which has. so far. been unkindly, it has 
come into bloom early. It has larger and 
finer flowers than Pollv. which has held its 
own so long. Improved Polly has been already 
much appreciated in a collection containing 
the cream of the new early Chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemums— punctured stems (IF. H. 

0 ) —Your plants have evidently been attacked 
bv the frog-hopper, which is the result of the 
so-called cuckoo-spit, and which in some 
seasons is very troublesome, and often very de¬ 
structive. It is not uncommon to find some of 
the most promising buds rendered absolutely i 
useless owing to the tender stem being split. ] 
this causing the buds to heel over and render 
them valueless. 



FERNS. 

FERNS IN HANGING BASKETS. 

(Reply to “Fern Lover.”) 

Hanging baskets filled with Ferns adapted 
to such a purpose are, when the occupants 
are in good health, very ornamental 
objects in almost any conservatory or 
greenhouse. Perhaps, however, in no 
place are they seen to greater advantage 
than when suspended from the roof of a 
conservatory. The larger the bouse the 
better will the baskets look when they are 
well furnished. Wherever they are used 
it is always the best plan to hare them 
hanging over the pathway. They are thus 
far easier of access for watering and other 
necessary attention. Baskets made of 
wire are better suited for Ferns than those 
made of Teak or other wood, or those 
formed of ornamental earthenware. Small 
baskets are not advisable, ns the soil in 
them is in such an exposed position that 
it w’ill soon become very dry in hot 
weather. A very tine effect cnii be had 
where the baskets are large enough to 
bold about half a bushel of earth in each 
one. Plain baskets are just, as good as 
ornamental ones as far as cultivation 
goes. But w'hen they are intended for 
conservatories of an ornamental character, 
then there is no objection to those of a 
more elaborate design. Galvanised iron¬ 
work baskets will be found the most on 
during, and should not be made of too 
light a gauge. Due precaution must lie 
taken to see that the chains by which the 
baskets are suspended are sufficiently 
strong; in the case of large baskets five 
chains are far better than depending ui>on 
three. 

Those who have not hitherto given much 
attention to Ferns for hanging baskets 
may advantageously do so to a consider¬ 
able extent when they have the room re¬ 
quired at disposal. In lofty houses with 
a large quantity of roof room they are of 
particular value, and assist greatly in 
giving such structures a better-furnished 
np[>earanee. For such jiositions those 
Ferns that have long jieudent fronds are 
the better ones to choose. The middle 
and end of March are about the best times 
t) make a start with basket Ferns, or to 
overhaul those then in baskets. It is 
astonishing what rapid progress is made 
by Ferns when grown in baskets as cortf 
pared with those in pots, and as regards 
the effect produced, in nearly every in¬ 
stance it is favourable to the basket mode 
of culture, particularly with those kinds 
which develop long, arching fronds, ns 
these, w'hen the plants are in i>ots, often¬ 
times get injured at the extremities of the 
fronds. The baskets should be carefully 
tilled with good soil of a rather rough and 
fibrous character around the sides and 
upon the bottom. This material should 
consist, of peat and loam in about equal 
proportions, with some Sphagnum Moss 
added if possible. When too much peat 
is used, should it perchance get over-dry 
there is a difficulty in thoroughly moisten¬ 
ing it again without dipping the basket 
into water; the loam and the Moss will 
have a corrective tendency against this 
evil of over-dryness. After the sides have 
beeu built up then the plant or plants can 
be put into the centre; it is not advisable 
in any ease to attempt to work any 
through the sides. Such as are disposed 
to grow' there will find the spot of their 
own accord later on. A good amount of 
w'ater at the roots is required for basket 
Ferns; therefore the ball of roots in all 
cases should be kept rather low' down 
when basketing. As growTh proceeds in the 
case of Davallias, the creeping rhizomes 
should be regulated evenly and lagged 
down to the soil, and then they will grow' 
over the sides in the course’of time. Those 
Ferns w-hieh do not furnish the sides of the 
baskets with verdure eventually cause the 
latter to look rather bare. This can he 
overcome by pegging some pieces of Sela- 
ginella denticulata between the wires. 
\\ hen this w*ork is first done the baskets 
should for a few w*eeks afterw’ards be 



licpt in a warmer house, wherein utem, 
of nioisUiie abounds in the ataosK 

well r«^t<r' U,,antS <>f tte baskets 

Renovation of plants that have been lu 
baskets for a few years is neoesarr nt 
times In some cases this is best eff«t,,| 
by a fresh make up entirely, whilst In Hit 
case of others, such as those of Maiden 
hair Ferns, which root out thrnujh the 
sides and form a dense mass of fronds 
the central portion only needs renewal’ 
leaving the sides intact. Top-dressing evm 
spring is necessary, wane of theoldsurfa.o 
soil being then removed the better to effect 
this. When this is done all the cool-houso 
kinds will start away more freely with the 
assistance of a little heat a ad moisture 
Compared with Ferns in pots, more atten¬ 
tion is needed for those in basket* as to 
watering. It is often advised to do this 
watering chiefly in the morning, but it 
w'ill often be found necessary, when basket 
Ferns are carrying a dense mass of fronds, 
to water later in the day also. When 
this extra watering is needed it should 
lie done in the evening, and another supply 
of water should also he given the follow¬ 
ing morning, as there will then not be 
much fear of injury from drought. Syring¬ 
ing the sides of the baskets once o day in 
hot weather is also an assistance in keen 
ing the Ferns growing therein in a fresh 
and healthy condition. 

FRUIT. 

NOTES FROM CORNWALL. 
Apple (Charles Ross.—This is a very fin n 
looking Apple, ami of good flavour. I 
have a small bush-tree that has seven I 
fine fruits. It is remarkable how the 
fruits hang on, despite the severe gale* 
that we have had lately. The wind has 
blown some other trees sideways, hut the 
fruits of Charles Ross, though of large 
size, still cling to the tree. I fear, how 
ever, that later on they will Ik* blown off. 
as shelter is lacking. 

Seedling Apples. —Having a tree of 
Lord Grosvenor, which I regard »s a 
worthless Crab, I budded it all over last 
season with buds from seedlings, and ah" 
put on several grafts. Not a single 
one has failed to grow, and at present 
they have made fine, straight shoots, and 
look like beariug fruit next season. I 
have also this year used buds from a pip 
sown in the spring. These seedlings are 
to me a source of great interest. Bud¬ 
ding and grafting are very simple anti 
easy. I was successful by merely fol¬ 
lowing the directions in the books, and 
had no failures. Many who have gardens 
never think of attempting to bud or graf' 
because they consider it very difficult, ann 
thus they miss a very fascinating branch 
of garden work. Budding can be don" 
in June, July, and August, ami it ocr- 
tainly is less trouble, on the whole, than 
grafting, and iierhaps better as regards 
the union with the stock. I have been 
able to put new’ branches where the stem 
w'iis bare. A bud inserted this summer. 
1912, or a graft put on in the spring, 19ft 
will grow’ at the same time and nt about 
the same rate in 1913. I took my grafts 
off and put them on the stock the same 
day, and got first-class results. I al sn 
got a graft to grow’ that wms in leaf when 
put on. though the stock on which it was 
grafted was not in leaf. The result, how 
ever, was not half so good as when stock 
and scion w’ere at the same stage of 
grow’th, or, rather, ready to break into 
growth. I have found buds take even 
under thick old bark. 

Colour op bark and qualitt of phtit. 
—There appears to be some relation 
between the colour of the bark and the 
nature of the fruit. Trees with bark 
like Cox’s Orange bear, I think, as a rule, 
good dessert Apples, but there are some 
that have green bark the fruit of which is 
also sw’eet. There is a noticeable differ¬ 
ence between some trees and others in this 
respect, and one very familiar with thorn 
could, I think, almost always tell the 
variety, even when not in fruit. 
ungiraFTfcn 
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Fjild Poppim.—I sprinkled some seed face roots from the scorcliine sun it is not 
af these on a piece of rough land. Thanks so with cordons, and considerable care has 
to our inordinately wet summer, the ( to be exercised to keep the fruit, especially 
plants grew well, and are at present ' in retaining the fresh, delicate flavour, 
dowering profusely. I know of no flower and this is only done by keeping the 

foliage free from insects. 


VEGETABLES. 


that 


exceeds them in delicate beauty, 
and their variety is infinite. Next 
j-ear I shall grow them largely. 

W. J. Farmer 


have been very free 


Most districts 
from insects this 


AUTUMN CAULIFLOWERS. 

It is far more difliciilt to produce good 
Cauliflowers during the autumn months 
than, say, during May, June, and July, 


EARL! PEARS ON WALLS. 

Tex note on the above a short time ago in 
Eahdexing Illustrated was most oppor¬ 
tune. I quite agree with the writer that 
to grow such kinds as Doyenne d’Ete and 
others of a similar nature on walls is n 
waste of valuable space. This year I 
have Jargonelle on a warm wall. The 
fruits are grown on cordons, but they are 
not nearly so highly flavoured as tho^e 
grown in the open. I admit, where a 
large or varied dessert is required, some 
of the earlier varieties of Pears are 


nf ;x *; 


m 


effectual, and not again required 
Important points in cordon culture are to 
plant in fairly firm moisture-retaining soil, 
avoiding shallow planting, to mulch early 
if the weather threatens to be dry, and to 
carefully examine plants to see they are 
free from eyes below the part from which 
growth is required. Knowledge as to those 
varieties best adapted to the cordon 
system is important, because some sorts 
form spurs freely and densely ; others are 
inclined to long, ragged growth, and it is 
valuable, but, to get the best results the I difficult to avoid lengths of naked stem, 

fruits must, in the case of these very In this direction it is gratifying to note 

early kinds, be gathered several days in i that the varieties of high-class quality and 
advance of sending to table, otherwise of comparatively recent introduction, are 
they are mealy and dry. They do so well I close and kindly in habit. Of the older 
grown us bushes that I think walls may, | sorts, Whinham’s Industry, Warrington, 

with advantage, be placed to better pur-* Whitesmith, Red Champagne, and Pit- 

I*>ses. There are some delicious September maston Green Gage are good. One capital 
mid October Pears well w 7 orth a wall, but characteristic in connection with cordons 
even these I w’onld, in the south, hesitate ! is the ease and thoroughness with which | 
to grow on a wall with a due south | they can he protected, especially if a 
aspect. Some years ago, when the autumn | couple of rows are planted a yard apart, 
fruit shows of the R.H.S. w T ere held at The nets can tl>en be throwui right over the 
the Crystal Palace, I staged Louise Donne rows, and the picker passdowm flie centre, 
of Jersey from a south wall, and of a Possibly, the most difficult enemy to con- 
lenutiful colour, indeed, so clear that the | tend with is the wasp, and a lot of choice 
fruits were superior in this respect to fruit was lost in the summer of 1011 be- 
tlio.se shown by exhibitors in the class for i fore the nests could lie found and de- 
orcliard-hou.se fruits. My fruits were stroyed. This year, up to the time of writ- 
disqualified as having been grow’n under ing, hardly any are to be seen. Occasional 
glass, whereas I had no Pear-trees what- I trees may be protected witli a little scrim i 

or tiffany, but this material is far too ex¬ 
tensive to l>e used on a large scale. 

I noted above that the preservation of 
foliage in a clean, healthy state was essen¬ 
tial towards obtaining the true flavour of 
the fruit, and another point in securing 
and retaining this is the avoidance of too 
early summer pruning. This should be de¬ 
ferred until the bark of the young shoot 
for some 3 inches from the base is chang¬ 
ing colour. The wholesale removal of 
shoots before the fruit has matured is pre¬ 
judicial alike to its size and quality. 
Hardwick. F. B. S. 


1 8ea ‘^ on - Red-spider threatened in the early many a batch of what w’ere once pro 
part of the season w’hen the foliage was mising plants becoming a prey to insects, 
l just bursting, but a vigorous application clubbing, or prematurely buttoning. On 
of soap-suds from the garden engine w 7 as cool, moist soils and in average seasons 


ever under glass. The following season 
from trees on a cooler site, an east wall, 
there was no trouble. 

An early autumn Pear well worth a 
wall is Marguerite Marillat. I admit it 
in an awkward grower, but ns a cordon it 
makes a fruitful growth, and is of splendid 
quality gathered a short time before it is 
quite ri)>e. Grown as a bush it does not 
always do weli, as it makes a thick 
growth, and in exposed gardens the trees 
Miller badly. My best results with this i 
1’ear were on a low* wall. The fruits were 
always handsome, of excellent quality, | 
ami of splendid colour. Another favourite 
with aie for cordon culture is Triomphe j 
dp Vienne. This is a free grower on an 
east or west wall, but often requires 
•were thinning early in the season, and 
must be gathered before it is ripe. Con¬ 
ference does grandly as a cordon ; indeed, 
it rarely fails to crop when its roots are 
kept in check. Souvenir de Congres, a 
tine Pear, is well w'orlh room, but it 
Njiould be double grafted. I>r. .Tules 
fluyot is a good cordon variety,’as it is a 
impact grow r er, and in a good season by 
Means of inferior quality. The new 
Michaelmas Nelis, a small fruit, but 
uelicious, is splendid for the dessert in 
1 e Ptember. and on the Quince stock is 
Most prolific. \v. F. 


THE POPULARITY OF GOOSE- 
PERRIES. 

J 1 * 0 ® 8 who for many years past have advo¬ 
cated tbe increased and better cultivation 
or Gooseberries welcome the notes on their 
jj lue as an article of food that have ap- 
. ,ateI y * n Gardening Illustrated, 
up improved cultivation applies more 
specially to the cordon system, and the 
i resent season has shown very fine re- 
" s ’ except in those places wdiere the 
ended mildew has been in evidence. In 
gardens w 7 here tbe soil is naturally light 
« dries out quickly results have been 
vlH.,^ 0re favou rable this year than in the 
U1 , „ mGr of or » Perhaps, it would be 
hn ’ e ^rrect to say that the good results 
ave been more easily obtained, for it 
"f remeinl>ered that, whereas vvith 
s ^ 1Pre is natural shelter for the sur 
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r tor tno sur- i ing 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears failing.- I am sending per post a 
couple of Pea?*s. and should be much obliged 
if you will tell me the cause of their failure 
f oil- an d how the trouble can be prevented another 
season. The tree, trained on a south wall, is 
a poor cropper, and must he of considerable 
age but the Pears are of fine quality. I am 
sorry I cannot give its name. THOS. BlNNIB. 

[The eruption on the surface of the Pears 
and the condition of the fruit are not due 
to any fungus disease, but are caused by 
lack of nourishment to the tree. The sur¬ 
face soil and that about the roots should be 
removed, without injury to the roots, and 
replaced by well-manured soil. Give the 
tree a light alkali w 7 asli in spring.] 

Peaches ripening.— These are ripening 
both indoors and outside now, and all the 
early kinds have been gathered. If I he 
borders were mulched during the dry 
time with manure, the mulch may now* 
be raked off, so that the sun may reach 
the borders and ripen the wood. All the 
branches from which ripe fruits have been 
gathered may be cut out to give room to 
the young shoots that are expected to pro¬ 
duce next year’s crop. The late-fruiting 
trees may be looked over, and fruits ex- : 
posed to the sunshine. Nail all young 
shoots close to the wall, and remove all 
sublaterals, and if we have hot weather 
again, washing the foliage with the liose 
will keep the trees clean and healthy. 

Apple Tower of Glamis.— This, one of the ! 
most useful kitchen Apples, is carrying a satis¬ 
factory crop this season. It may be bad from 
November till February, and is a regular and 
good bearer. It does especially well on dwarf¬ 
ing stocks—K irk. 


Autumn Giant, if well attended to, seldom 
fails to give satisfaction, but if on hot, 
shallow 7 ground, then the foliage even 
of this robust variety at once assumes the 
bluish tint so well known to Cauliflower 
growers, and the chances arc that the 
heads w ill develop prematurely and be in¬ 
ferior in quality. Previous to the intro¬ 
duction of this standard variety, gardeners 
used to rely on Waleheren for supplying 
heads in September and October, the 
plants being put out on plots cleared of 
second early Potatoes. Willi the assist¬ 
ance of liquid manure good heads were 
cut in September, others continuing to 
develop through October if protection was 
given by bending the leaves down over 
the heads, a*, although Waleheren is 
often erroneously catalogued as n Broc¬ 
coli, it will not stand the least, frost,being 
more tender in that respect than Autumn 
i Giant. Success or otherwise In growing 
Autumn Cauliflowers depends in a great 
measure on how 7 and where the seed is 
sow r n and the treatment tlie seedlings re¬ 
ceive in their earliest stages of growth. 
Ilot, sunny borders facing south should 
lie avoided, by far the best place being an 
east, or even a north, border. The soil 
should lie thoroughly w 7 ell soaked n day 
or two before sowing, and the seed bed's 
covered with mats or bags to prevent 
undue evaporation and hasten germina¬ 
tion. Thin sowing and early and liberal 
thinning are imperative; Indeed, it pnvs 
to prick out the seedlings on a weII-en¬ 
riched plot in order that they may be lifted 
with a good ball of soil when finallylrans- 
planted. This should, if possible, be done 
in dull, showery weather, and the plants 
shaded for a time with evergreen boughs. 
The plan adopted by many exhibitors of 
growing their autumn Cauliflowers in 
shallow trenches is worthy of imitation, 
even if heads of only dining-room size 
are required—at any rate where the soil 
is poor or shallow ; plenty of good manure 
can then be worked in. which, if watered 
occasionally, will retain the moisture and 
prevent the blue colour, attacks by cater¬ 
pillars. and premature buttoning. The 
enormous heads annually exhibited during 
September are generally cut from plants 
grow n in trenches, the leaves being brought 
together and tied at the extremities before 
the heads are fully grow 7 n in order to 
preserve their whiteness. Autumn Giant, 
like the majority of Cauliflowers, is apt. 
to come in with a rush, and when this is 
feared, the best way is to lift the plants 
with as much soil adhering as jiossible and 
lay them in thinly in a shadv position 
Here the heads will slowly increase in 
size and last over a long 'poriod. p or 
cutting during November and December, 
when frost may be expected, nothing sur¬ 
passes the well-known Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Spot in Tomatoes.—I have some Tomatoes in 
pots in a cold greenhouse which are fruiting 
noorly, both as regards number and size of the 
Tomatoes. A great many of them when they 
reach the size of enclosed sample go black 
Can you tell me why ?—BLACKHEATH. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by 
a fungus known as Cladosporium Lyco- 
|)er«ici, which springs from spores float¬ 
ing about in the air. The spores settle 
on the fruit, and if the house be too damp 
they will at once germinate. Keeping the 
air of the house dry is a good prevebtive 
Give abundance of air, leaving some on 
all night, and see that, tbe roots have a 
good soaking of water, not a dribbling 
Pull off nil the infested fruits,.and burn 
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POULTRY. 


SELECTING THE BREEDING STOCK. 

The poultry-keeper who leaves the selec¬ 
tion of his future breeding or laying stock 
till very late in the season is making a 
great mistake, for in this ease it is likely 
to be done hurriedly, which generally 
means the same thing as unsatisfactorily. 
As soon as ever the good and the bad 
points are distinguishable the selection 
should be made. This need not be a tinal 
selection ; but as a preliminary it serves 
some very useful purposes. One rule the 
poultry-keeper who is anxious to improve 
his stock should always bear in mind is 
that the best birds should be retained for 
his own use. Under no circumstances 
whatever should the finest birds be dis¬ 
posed of. If they are, the flock will prob¬ 
ably deteriorate in value, or, at any rate, 
it will not improve. It is a temptation, I 
know, when a good price Is offered to sell 
the best birds, but it is a mistake, and it 
is bound to prove costly in the long run. 

The best plan is to divide the young 
stock into three batches. The most promis 
ing youngsters should be placed on one 
side, and retained for one’s own use. The 
poorest ones—those which are not suffi- 
ciently good to keep for selling should be 
forthwith disposed of. While the best 
market for table chickens is now over for 
this year, and prices range low, it is no 
use keeping them any longer, since the 
market will not improve for some months 
to come, bv which time the birds w T ill have 
cost so much to feed that there will be no 
profit left. It is not worth while expend¬ 
ing much time or money on these birds in 
the way of fattening, but they should be 
sold right away for what they will fetch. 
The remaining birds should he kept back 
for sale ns stock birds in the autumn and 
early winter. . , . , 

Anv birds that show signs of stunted 
development or of serious ill-health are not 
wort'll keeping, hut should he got rid of at 
once. I do not refer to such a complaint 
as a cold or gapes, for instance, for there 
is no tendency to transmit such diseases 
•is these to their progeny, fcuoh com¬ 
plaints as liver disease, or wasting away, 
however, are quite enough to debar a bird 
from being allowed to breed. The usual 
signs of good health are a bright eye 
activity, glossy feathers, and a general 
uprightlynppearanee. These should always 
count for a good deal in the seleelmn of 

the future breeding stock. 

The selection of the cockerels should be 
much more rigid than in the ease of the 
millets Pullets are always of a certain 
value however mismarked and untrue to 
r, .Title mav be ; cockerels have no use 
whatever except for breeding and edible 
tnmioses If they are not good enough, 
therefore, for the former purpose, then 

ey should be killed as soon ns possih e. 
There is always a more or loss busk do- 
mand for the mismarked pullets; hence. 
Those which are not. good enough for breed- 
ing can generally he disposed of for about 
"shd or its. eaob. As a matter of fact, 
so far ns the early-hatched birds are oon- 
ccrncd. I think it pays better to market 
Them, for, provided they are sn table for 
citing, they are never worth less than 
about 2s. Oil. to 3s. each. The profit 
yielded, therefore, is larger than if they 
are retained, since the food hill and space 
are both economised. 

The male bird influences the outward 
characteristics, while the hen influences 
the internal. The cock, therefore, selected 
for breeding should be large of frame, 
lie should possess no defects or blemishes, 
and he should be active and shapely. 
It must never be forgotten that “like 
produces like,” and any fault in the 
parents will, probably, be intensified in 
the offspring. In choosing a cock to 
breed layers, one should be selected that is 
firm and close in body, of n good size, 
though not abnormally big, well developed 


behind, clean and tall on the legs, and merely a question of VW ; 
active in habits. For producing table see high-class vwti t0 

chickens he should be heavy in body, the exhibition 3S- JW* 
shortish in the leg, and deep in breast. ready to promote the’ culture of 
The hen exerts her influence on the in- things in the school gardens or aiuon- S 
ternal structure and vital organs. For allotment holders throughout the lenS 
breeding layers she should be well de-i and breadth of Surrey, where lie was m 
veloped in the posterior region of the body, well known. His interests and Rvmnnthte* 
of a good size, well made, and active; for in these and kindred subjects were boffl 
producing table chickens she should be deep and wide, just ns his judgment eon- 
deep in breast and heavy in bodv. corning them left no room for doubt Mr 

E. T. R. 


m 




OBITUARY. 

ALEXANDER DEAN, V.M.H. 

In A. Dean, whose death gardeners all 
over the country will regret, horticulture 
has lost one who, by his writings and lec¬ 
tures, has done much to advance garden¬ 
ing. For nearly forty years I have been 
brought into constant contact with him, 
and during the past twenty-five years I 
have had occasion to vend his articles and 
notes, which dealt with nearly every side 
of gardening. The one, however, in which 
his knowledge was pre-eminent was the 
vegetable department, to which lie had 
devoted a great deni of attention. Few 
men- had a better knowledge of the Potato, 
and he was always willing to impart in¬ 
formation concerning it, ‘while his re¬ 
collection of the varieties that used to be 
grown in days gone by was very complete. 
At the International Potato exhibitions 
held in the late 00’s and onwards, he was a 
prominent figure, and the energy then 
shown he kept up till the day of his 
death. As a writer his articles were 
always practical, and if a discussion on 
any gardening subject was started he was 
always ready to enter the field. He was a 
born fighter, and did not hesitate to speak 
out when lie thought it was necessary. His 
initials are familiar to the readers of this 


-lit 


corning them left no room for doubt. Mr 
Dean was essentially of a critical nnture, 
and for which his ready discernment and 
quick grasp found full play, in dis¬ 
cussion he was logical and sound as he 
was forcible and direct in his sreedi 
Occasionally, however, in'more fiery moot V 
his remarks were of an incisive ‘natuife- i 
and at such times even those who din- 
agreed with him were known to admit ' 1 
their belief in the sincerity of his con- * 
vlctions. In some degree his writings to ] 
the horticultural press savoured of origin- { 
ality, and were of more than ordinary . 
interest and value because of their ten¬ 
dency to provoke useful discussion. In I 
this and similar ways lie focussed atten- ; 
tion upon many a point which might other¬ 
wise never have arisen at all. Hence what , 
lie has left behind, while constituting i j 
no inconsiderable tribute to his mental 3 
activity and prolific penmanship. Is J 
equally a tribute to his alertness at the 
ripe age of four score years. At that nee 
he would, though obviously physically 
weak, deliver a lecture of an hour's dura¬ 
tion full of point and sound instruction, 
and with scarcely a reminding note. 

Mr. Dean was a native of Southampton, 
and was the last of three brothers, all 
well known to horticulture in their day. 

For many years he was associated with 
his brother Richard at Iiedfont and 
Hounslow, moving to Kingston rather 
more than twenty years ago. During the 
whole oT that period he has been a most 
assiduous worker in connection with 




journal, and when answering queries ^ horticultural and other movements. For 
was at his best. Ins answers being snort como eight or more years I worked with 
and concise, not garnished with needless j,| m j n connection with the Kingston and 
verbiage, but so practical that the merest Dj$t r j(*t Gardeners' Mutual Improvement 


tyro could understand them. lie took a 


i Association. 


deep interest in allotment gardening and , j,;' whic j, bave b 
Ills advice was eagerly sought and wel- vpnrQ fmin 

corned by all those who devoted their | ™ 


The front gardens compete 
been held annually for 
bund in him a willing 

. ,, . , , , .. " I helper, and it was largely due to his untir- 

spare time to this branch wh u p ns a hav0 lwon;P „ 

j ,nd Mr« 

staunelPsnpporterT'h'i fi’e!." gat'Tening'aTl ! £& * 

round is to day the poorer by bis death. 

He took a great interest, in the gardening 
charities, and was always ready to help 
them to the best of Iris ability. T. 


Dean was for many years a Fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and one of 
those upon whom the Victoria Medal of 
Honour had been conferred. For many 
years, too. he had been a member of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee of that 
society; whilst the services of few men. 


fe 
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BIRDS. 

Carden waterfowl.— In large gardens, 
where there is turf in plenty and some 
water, n small portion of the area maybe 


-I deeply regret to have to record the 

death of Mr. Alexander Dean, which 

occurred at his residence at Kingston-on- whether ns judge or lecturer, had been in 
Thames, on the morning of Tuesday, the greater demand than his. Mr. Dean was 
20th Inst. Mr. Dean had been confined to ji,p author of a useful book, entitled, 
his lied for the past nine weeks. Owing “Root and Stem Vegetables,” also other 
to his advanced age—lie was in his eighty- ; small handbooks on kindred subjects, 
first year but little hope was entertained g p j enkin9 . 

of his recovery. Happily, however, the 

greater part, pf his illness was not of a j _ 

painful character, save that arising from 
extreme debility, and, in tlie early days, 
a very troublesome cough. During tlie 
greater part of the winter of 1011-12 lie 
had suffered from a severe bronchial 
attack, but. despite this, ho continued to . t 

get about in Ills capacity as one of the j given added interest bv havingoruaraent.d 
lecturers under the Surrey Education waterfowl upon it. Birds of this dossil; 
Committee do readers in particular, not scratoU like fowls , ond lf pinioned 
however Mr Dean will be best known by j _ as usuallj . mct with—may be easily wn- 
Ins contributions to the fruit, and vege- ^ 

table departments, and any notes appear- " ?. d * 

ing over tlie well-known Initials, “A D.” 1 , 1 *- "’^"Mting. 'Uie Wry small 
were invariably found to be full of tles f° n](1 ^ a T 01<led : 

common sense, instruction, and sound guarded against, and swan., > ■. 

reasoning. Ilo possessed n wide nnd deep l>ftter avoided for sueli puriw. Tw» 
knowledge of the subjects named, though should he run in pairs, fed « “f?” 
vegetables and vegetable culture bail for w, ieat and oats, and given suitable gra 
him perhaps tlio greater fascination. As Much water is not necessary-just «aoaf"; 
first chairman of the National Vegetable to allow of the birds floating. Km w 
Society lie did much to focus greater at- birds very thinly. The grey Lag goose,,Wj 
tention upon the edible products of the Canada goose, the Rrent goose, I lie t’pw’J*, 

garden, and whether in Ills writings or goose, and the Coreopsis goose are (ill Mro*. 

lectures was ever ready to appraise their I well suited to the particular purpose la! 
value or acclaim their merits. Nor was it I view.—J. T. Rum. 
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RDEN WORK. 


may be obtained from tile same plants. In | carry a bunch of good Grapes, if required ; 


garden.—Provision should be 
i tor filling the beds in spring. Hardy 
Bis should be sown, if not already 

‘ Cuttings of many plants may be j tuce“s'fr^ly'for'winter use! 
I now. Most tilings in the way of 


some gardens tall Pens ore not appre¬ 
ciated, and so British Queen and Ne Plus 
Ultra have lost favour. Late Turnips may 
be sown after early Potatoes. Badi.shes 
j should be sown on rich land. Sow Let- 


Conservatory.—Baskets, if nicely filled, 
will remain in good condition for some 
time longer yet. I have had Bouvardias 
do very well in baskets. Saxifraga sar- 
mentosa tricolor superba makes rather a 
pretty, basket plant, and Sedum carneum 
variegatum is very suitable for covering 
the sides and bottom of baskets that are 
filled with Maiden hair and other Ferns. 

Repot Arum Lilies, and stand on a coal 
ash bed in an oi>en position, but place 
under cover before frost comes. We are 
drifting on towards the autumn, when 
colder nights may be expected, and if the 

_ v .. MW1 bouse is heavily shaded with climbers a . ... .... _ ^_,__ __ 

/uni of this immunity is, I think, due to I £** fl d ua l reduction should take place, espe- I the wasps’ nests destroyed, and very few 
le cottager’s idea of leaving alone. I a mong the fast-growing things, such escaped us. K. Hobday. 

■ r; , iceiiad a splendid bed of Madonna Lilies, 1 ? r s , Tacsonias similar things. Tea and - 

id in a weak moment I was induced to ! ^ oise tte Roses, which are planted out and 

1 permitted to grow “ 


l shrubs, and flowers may be struck 
cuttings of young wood half ripe, 
tilling, except Pelargoniums, should 
laced under glass, kept cleanr and 
1 from bright sunshine, unless for a 
iof hours in the morning, when the 
should be opened to let out the 
Seedlings of biennials and peren- 
iate should be pricked off, so that they 
strong for filling beds and borders 
in r eit spring I have noticed the Madonna 
<$gB do better in the cottage gardens, 
-a*4- fiieo they remain from year to year with¬ 
at disturbance they are not so subject to 
" pesas they are in larger gardens, and 


but, probably, most gardeners will prune 
;j back to a couple of good eyes when ripe, 

I and take up a collide of strong canes next 
j year. 

Wasps among the fruit.— There are a 
few wasps about, and some will find their 
| way into the vinery, and, if permitted. 

will soon do a lot of mischief. The only 
! sure remedy is to cover nil ventilators 
with hexagon netting, and then the venti¬ 
lators may remain open without doing 
l harm. It would be advisable also to hang 
a few bottles of sweetened beer among the 
Peaches and other ripening fruits, and, 
whilst these precautions are taken, have a 
good look round fields and grounds, and if 
there is a pond or watercourse running 
through or near the grounds, that is 
generally a favourite place for wasps’ 
nests in the banks. When I was a young¬ 
ster we were paid Gd. per nest for all 


id tier never did so well afterwards, 
adding and layering may still lie done, 
bp bark moves freely now. Some shrubs 
id trees ore more easily layered than 
ruck from cuttings. Clematises and 
istariasenn be layered now, and, if kept 
aisf, roots will form. 

fruit garden.—There may be trees in the 
uit garden that are making too much 
wd, and the only remedy is to give a 
eck to the roots. The usual course is to 
en a trench round the stem at a suit- 
«* distance from it, according to age 
d size, and shorten hack the strongest 
>ts, leaving the fibres intact as much 
possible. Gardening is not an exact 
ence, and there is room for difference of | 
inion. In the matter of root-pruning, for 
dance, I have found the advantage of 
mg the work a little earlier than is j 
orally done. When done late in ' 
nimn, the result may not be seen till , 
J second season, but if the roots are 
Jnened before the work of the leaves is 


ore them to a more prominent position i P° rII,, tted to grow freely, will generally 
J I carry a few flowers. Scarlet and other 

Salvias, if grown in pots, may require a 
further shift. If planted out the roots mav 
be cut with the spade to give them a check, 
ready for lifting early next month, as 
1 they will not stand frost. Do not forget 
to pot the early-flowering bulbs. Winter¬ 
flowering Begonias may lie moved to a 
cool pit to ripen growth. Shift Mar¬ 
guerites that have been cut down into the 
flowering pots for winter and early work. 

Propagating-house.—This is one of the 
most useful houses in the garden. There 
is always something to increase, and when 
not required for cuttings there are rooted 
cuttings to pot off and move forward, and 1 
Fern spores to be sown. At the present 
moment there are cuttings of Hydrangeas, 
including the hew white variety, Mme. i 
Molliere, to be put in. Where only a few 
are wanted they may he struck in single 
pots, but we have struck them successfully ! 
in boxes, and when rooted they may be 

-_ lljr - lcruY1 -,, , lifted with tufts of fibrous roots, which 

Med, or. say, in September, the influ- aro soon established in 5-inch pote. Those 
* °f the check may he given earlier. who have a choice selection of Dahlias 
ewrse. I should not prune the roots of I mn r root y^ung cuttings now, and keep | 
Mrees till the wood was getting firm them in pots through the winter; and 

ien that is the case, I do not quite see there is always work that an active- 
! use of waiting for the leaves to fall, minded man will want to do when he has j 
e work among the Strawberries, both in the means to do it, and this kind of ex- 
Ming outside and potting for forcing if 1 perience is always valuable, looking to the 
•completed, should be pushed forward. 1 future. j 

Specimen hardwooded plants outside.— 
The nights are getting cold, and the rain 
it raineth every day, and specimen Heaths 
and other hardwooded plants will he safer 
under cover with the ventilators open 


tnmn strawberries are ripening, and 
^useful now, as are also the autumn 
^berries. Budding may be done now. 
“M. Cherries, and other stone fruits 
take freely now. We do not gener- 
i >md Apples and Pears, but if the 
rj put oa in spring fail, a bud In- 
r D ?v W my prevent the loss of a 
n Gather all fruits as they ripen, 
•stable garden.—The main crops of 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 2nd. —This is the season when 
the glasshouses and heating apparatuses 
are overhauled. Our own staff does most 
of this work when other work is not press- 
, ing and the weather is suitable. There 
! are also much potting aud propagating to 
I do, and the work is arranged according to 
i the weather. A rough plan has been made 
of the requirements for next season, and 
| the propagators are working to this plan. 

I September 3rd— The Chrysanthemums 
have been top-dressed with good loam and 
I manure pressed down firmly. We have a 
new tennis-lawn to make.* The ground 
, was much overrun with Bindweed, and 
this has been trenched deep enough to 
clear it out, which has been rather a heavy 
j job. A spirit level is being used, and 
stumps driven in to show the men the true 
I level. The ground will be rolled and 
trodden to make it firm, and the Grass 
seeds will he sown thickly earlv in Sep¬ 
tember. 

September 4 th. —Celery is being earthed 
up in dry weather, first running a string 
of matting round each plant to keep the 
soil out of the hearts. Lettuces of hardy 
kinds are being planted on south borders 
as they become vacant. Peas and Beans 
are gathered as fast as they are old enough 
for use. We never save seeds unless we 
have something special and which cannot 
be purchased. There is sometimes an ad¬ 
vantage in a change of stock. 

September 


3th .—Tomatoes under glass 
are looked over once a week to remove 
young shoots and reduce crowded foliaee 
• w 'V! T veilt ! iaL Y rs °J* a j but in no case Is an entire leaf removed 

night and day. Abundant air is given dur- TIlp Ie;lvPa arp si , shortened back to 
mg the day but a reduction is made In- let in !(ir and sunsU np Fresh air we can 
wards night, especially in windy weather. a , „ btaln> hm the 8 only 

The making of specimen plants Is always ( dimIy through clonda . 1)Ut wp a “ p 
important. Some people think in a f0P y hp fut b ure . Wp ' ™ 


¥■ 


are'growing^freely^'but as^ast i J n «*»? °T id ," e V" M .^Wingl bevld aif^Lon*" 

IkoKirly Potatoes are lifted the autumn «»" water they "^f-mtheclouds.This I)pd of , ate Lettucp .;, Tu y ni „ s> a ptp occa8 ' onnl 

^should be sown, if not already done. I ‘ s “ , “ j' dadr na j the hist test s o tap Sf P lemb " —All fruits are gathered as 

examined daily, ana tue nest test is to tap soon ns they part easily from the stalk 

the pots. A very little experience will ' and when any particular kind is searre an 
teach ns when the plant requires Vinter. | p ff ort j s made to prolong the season bv 
When a dull, heavy sound is given off, the gathering the well-develoned frnitsi fmtn 
plant is wet enough, but a hollow ringing j ho south side of the tree first. There is 
sound denotes that the plant is diy. still a little budding to do, but the bark 

New vineries (planting young Vines).— works well, and the work will soon be 
I am not saving this is the best time to I finished. The ties on the earliest buds 
plant voung*Vines, but if I had a house have been loosened to permit of growth, 
just built, and enough border prepared but the ties will not be removed altogether 
to plant in, I should plant at once. I j just yet. 

would rather plant young Vines raised in September 7th.~ Hedge-cutting is finished, 
sods of turf, without disturbing the roots, and late-flowering shrubs have had what 
than Plant older Vines with roots to un- pruning is required, and all seed-pods 
coil and loosen The roots are still active have been removed from Rhododendrons 
nnd readv * to grasp the soil, and the and hardy Azaleas. Potted more Freesias 
Growth and foliage mav be permitted to | and early-flowering Tulips and Hyacinths. 
ATtond nnd the roots the Vines will make Looked through and rearranged the plant- 
hPfore growth ceases will be of great use houses, and made room for a few speei- 
r; 7 in the spring. The young, soft | mens which have been outside. This out- 
roots may perish iu winter, but the energy 
wB heTthere, and will influence the work 
ipevO-tt? Some of the strongest may 


p r . -Illinium uvnr. 

hK*IV et time to ‘ sow a small early 
£ for succession. Cauliflowers, also, 
finff S0Wn ^tauding the winter. 

Cabbages are very useful 
other Greens are scarce, and, so far 
i ^n, there are fewer cater- 
J-tJl 8 season. Coleworts may be 
tlnekly, and late-sown Savovs may 
Planted thickly also. I like Tom 
wb for this work, ns it is always 
er and delicate in flavour. Brussels 
.tj:? are growing freely, nnd those 
. st planted are forming sprouts. 

11 earthed up to give sup- 

io the stems. The early crops are 
J *when the late Peas are over. 
Qheen is an old Pea, and some of 
newer Marrows have been obtained 
j. Autocrat is a good late Pea of 
.y®. Huntingdonian, of the 
i if England type, is a good Pea, 
Jr fi rst lot of pods is ga#fe?ed 
: when ready a 1 good secondk^crfitL 


r i 


side treatment is beneficial if [the weather 
is favourable, but t^e best things will re- 

quire shelter. UNI vERsfTY OF IlLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-strcct, Holborn, London , li.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
U’r do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
lobe rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf , flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots arc useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by thesame correspondent. Where more than 
one hind is sent thev should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Mildew on Roses (Miss White).— Dissolve an 
ounce of sulphide of potassium in 2 pints of 
hot water, then add enough cold water to make 
2i gallons. Use a syringe with a very fine 
nozzle, and take care that the underside of the 
leaves is thoroughly wetted. Another good 
remedy, which some of our readers have found 
verv effective, is the XL All mildew wash. Tho 
cold season is in a great measure responsible 
for the severe attack on your Roses. 

Lifting Carnations (B.).—You will do well to 
let your Carnation-layers remain until quite 
the middle of September before lifting, and 
even then not if they are not well-rooted. 
Whether they be best planted outdoors at once 
—the preferable course southwards—or put 
singly into pot9 and kept in a frame, depends 
on your climate and position. Damp does more 
harm more than frost. Rut if you decide to 
pot them, get them into 4-inch or Inrge 60-sized 
pots, the soil good turfy loam and sand, and 
made fairly firm. If kept in a frame they 
cannot have too much air. and should be near 
the glass, water being given sparingly 

Verbena venosa (N. L).—This is the name of 
your plant. It is a perennial kind. 12 inches 
to 18 inches high, with heads of purple-violet 
blossoms, hardier than ordinary Verbenas 
and not so liable to mildew. It is easily kept 
through the winter, and if its fleshy roots are 
stored thickly in boxes it may be easily in¬ 
creased in spring from the young growths. 
When the plants have to be lifted in the 
autumn place them into boxes, keeping them 
during the winter in a cool place until the 
spring, when they may he started in heat. If 
allowed to remain in the ground a covering 
of ashes or fibre placed over them will be quite 
sufficient for them. 

Christmas Roses, planting (.Vo. 74).—The soil 
best suited for these is a good fibrous loam,to 
which have been added some fibrous peat, well- 
rotted manure, and coarse sand, taking care 
that the site is well drained. A moist and 
sheltered situation, where the plants can ob¬ 
tain partial shade, such as the margins of 
shrubberies, is best, but care should be taken 
to keep the roots of shrubs from exhausting 
the border. A top dressing of well-decayed 
manure and a little liquid manure might be 
given during the growing season when the 
plants are making their leafage, as upon the 
size and substance of the leaves w ill depend the 
size of the flowers. The only really rational 
period of the year for lifting and dividing 
these plants is during August and September. 

FRUIT. 

Grafting {Graft).— Unless you have estab¬ 
lished stocks or some old trees, which you in¬ 
tend cutting down on which to graft your 
Quarrenden Apple next April, your best plan 
will be to purchase young trees already 
grafted, and plant this autumn. la this way 
much time will be Baved, and if carefully 
planted and well tended, these young trees wifi 
soon come into bearing. Fruit-trees can now 
be had so cheaply that very little home graft¬ 
ing is now done. If. however, you prefer to do 
your own grafting, then you will have to pur¬ 
chase stocks this autumn and grow them on. 
Such stocks could be budded in August of next 
year (1913). but they will not be sufficiently 
established for grafting till April, 1914. 

Damson-trees in bad condition (J. Lewis).— 
Judging from the shoots you send us. your 
trees have had a very severe attack of black- 
fly earlier in the season. When the leaves 
begin to fall rake them all up and burn them 
and when the trees are quite bare of foliage 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Tiie black Rock Ncbseby, Bognor, g Dsg(J _ 
Alpine and Rock Plantg. 

J. PEED AND SONS, West Norwood, S.E -hit 
of Bulbs. 

A. DICKSON AND SONS. LTD., Newtooank rv 
Down .—Hairlmark Rose Catalogue for 1912 ' 

H. N ELLISON, 5 and 7. Bull-street* Wtr 
Bromwich.—Special Offer of Early-flown:.] 
Bulbs and Seeds for Autumn Sowing. 


Books received.—“ Mushrooms, and How •« 
Grow them,” third edition, by John F. Baritr 
Ltd., Wembley. R.S.O., Middlesex. Post free f r 
Is. 2d., from the author.—" Gardens, and Ho* 
to Sell them." by H. Barfield Craven, Gene™ 
Manager, Watkins and McCombie, Ltd, 
Printers, 19, Paternoster-row, London. 


syringe them with the caustic alkali solution 
so often mentioned in these pages. Next spring, 
when first you notice any signs of the pest, 
syringe the trees with Quassia extract aud 
! soft soap or paraffin emulsion. The wood 
seems very thin and puny, aud in the spring 
it would be well to heavily mulch trees with ; 
manure, and. if the weather is at all dry, 
water freely so as to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Bridgewater— Have you any other plants in 
the house to which you refer.-' If so, it is very 
probable that the mealy-bug is on these, and 
so long as this is the case, then so long will 
you find the pest on the Vines. In this case 
i,ho only remedy is to burn all the plants on 
which you find the mealy-bug. and then take 
steps to properly clean the house. In any 
case, you will find that constant watchfulness 
is necessary to destroy any mat you may tiud 
on the Vines by using methylated spirit, as 

you have been doing.- South Stafford .—Please 

send some specimens of the insect you refer to, 

ami then we can clear up the matter.- E. S. 

Larroch.—Do you mean Rose Gloire Lyonnaise, 
referred to in our issue of June 29th, page 414 r 
- H. T. B — It is very difficult for us to ad¬ 
vise in such a case, aud your best plan would 
be to consult a hot-water engineer.- r —A. G. R. 

—So far as we can judge from the specimen of 
soil you send us. you need have no cause for 
alarm. If, however, you find that the plants 
fail, kindly send some more, and we will do our 

best to help you.- Miss Girvan .—There must 

be something radically wrong with the setting of 
the boiler, and your nest plan will be to consult 
a hot-water engineer, who, on seeing it, would, 

no doubt, soon rectify matters.- Pip-Pip.— 

The seedling Apple you send is very promis¬ 
ing. We should like to see it later on, when 
ripe, and you would be well advised to submit 
it to the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horti- 
I cultural Society at one of the fortnightly meet¬ 
ings.- G. E. G. The only thing we can suggest 

is that tho soil had become sour, probably 
through overwatering when you first started 
the bulbs. It is advisable to start the bulbs 
iu shallow boxes or pans in Cocoa-fibre, and 
then, when well on the move, to repot them, 
me query re Urass for lawn we will deal with 

in our next issue.- M. L. C.—No doubt the 

failure of your Rose is due to the exhausted 
| soil Clear out the perennials, and give the 
I Hose a heavy top-dressing of manure. At the 
same time cut out all the dead wood to make 

room for the young growths.- H. M. C —The 

varieties of Sweet Peas are so numerous, and 
many so much alike, that we cannot under¬ 
take to name specimens you send.- Ignora- \ 

mus.— 1, Get the Wallflowers into the tubs as 
early as you can. but do not use rich soil. 

Iiet the tubs stand in the open. 2, See article 
re Lilium candidum in this issue. 3, As regards 
the cold conservatory, all you can do now is . . . nf for roarrcdU™.,, 

to purchase bulbs, such as Hyacinths Tulips, ^.oh jou can o^tain from any to 

Narcissi, etc., and pot them, standing them in litl | e g Xlra courtei . tt nd mention, a more uu<too:i<# : 
the open, and covering with ashes until well I j n executing your order than you would at 
rooted, when they may be transferred to the ordinary firm, and, above all, that AUt qoiau «> 

house in the spring. In the spring you can which makes all the difference in the world 

purchase small plants of Fuchsias, Pelar- satisfaction ami enthusiastic appreciation, iwsi ** 
goniums. Begonias. Ferns, etc., which will keep outline of the business policy which These 
Hie house gay during the summer. Iu the k“ouswber*w whfiw 

rockery you can plant Arabis, Aubrietia, and d™!S?eIn"Sin to d* 

other spring-flowering plants, and intersperse 
among them Tulips. Narcissi, Scilla, Chiono- 
doxa, all of which will bloom in the spring. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE. 

H'e offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for tho best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for Indoor 
decoration, 

Tho photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name ^ 
of the sender and the subject on 
the back In pencil . They should d 
be sliver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannot he 
reproduced with any advantage, j 
Post-card photographs are a/w 
useless, 

Tho photographs should b ^ 
sent In not later than Saturday 
August 31st, 




SOMETHING MORE Tl 
FOR YOUR MONEY, 


lie to your personal advantage and gain U — 

— -- -?j 1 rsSSr l!l »i 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—7. P.—1, Veronica pro- 
strata; 2, Veronica subsessiiis; 3, Veronica 
spicata speciosa.— -J. Lewis— Epilobium angus- 

tifolium.- C. Wilson.— Phlebodium aureum; 

2, Specimen insufficient; 3, Habrothamnus 
evidently, 
carnea.-— 


Bees. Corroborative btiuouot, u. j ^ 

hind, in support of our contention that win* 

clients " something more than , 

ha a resulted in a truly wonderful 
increase of over 100 per cent (more than ^ 

value of orders received during the P* rt lw y « -y | 
compared with the previoua year -ought W ^ 
plenty in (he form of shoals of uilogief. ^ g* 

Dees' seeds, Bees' catalogues. Bees instilw> ug, 

courtesy. But this kind of thing ” 0 , h( * 

a« the Rees appreciate these friendly 
rely on their guarantee-"complete 




(fit*; 

-Ud, 


t-n liiMuiucient; o, naurouiuiunus :ry . . .j*:™'st.-ure new 

please send in bloom; 4. Justicia you-itwill 

U . 7/1, The Nepaui Laburnum Bees take greater care of 

(Piptanlbus nepalensis); 2, Large-flowered 8t. piatnts than they do of comph® ent f; f ™* 
John's Wort (Hypericum calycinum); 3, Olearia the y act a parody on the old proverb 
llaasti; 4. Virginian Creeper Ampelopsis quin- s»y. Take care of the complaint* and IW co ® 1 


„ _ _______quin 

quefolia (syn. A. hederacea).- S.— 1, Hibiscus 

syriacus; 2. The Soapwort (Saponaria offici- 


will take care of themselves' . 

You will note (hat Bees do not attempt uj 


! '«!’ 

Fh 

INtii 

WM 

R 

J : Piflf 

fis 


nalis); 3, Sedum spectabile; 4, Bed urn carneum of trying to hoodwlbk otssmifc 

\ariegat 11111 .- F. U. 1, Bparuianniu africana; 'f ra “ . 6U ? 'itnSof & 

2. (Jaitonia candicans; 3, Lysimachia vulgaris; thwusadi w* ^ 

4. Solidago Virgaurea.- Veronica.-1. Mofiarda XSMSSJSSJ 

didyma; 2. St achy s lanata; 3, Statice latifolia; done It ta realised that complaints 

4, lleliopsis lasvis.- P. S.—l, Astrantia major; and special personal attention it gi*eo to esco^o 

2. Epimedium pinnatum; 3. Ualega officinalis principals. Every letter breathing snow 

alba ; 4. Epilobium angustifolium.- 11. Scott.— us registered as soon a* received, no 

1, Alstrcemeria aurea; 2, Veronica spicata; 3, Kiveu to the department interested w ^ 
Pulmonaria officinalis; 4, Catananche coerulea. the fullest <explanation is . h .. 

—A if. S.—l, Ceanothus azureus; 2. Spircea '’ ern ^rn ho qu,ck y rir»nli'irtiiornesiig«nre 
ariajfolia; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 4, Piptan- 8a ffi f «?S mw3 U SST Bult»»nd v i< - 

thus nepalensis. - Mrs. Drew.— 1, Eupatoriura .jirnhmw sanTonb Is rigorously tastsd. »?*«***« , J 1 

agoratoides; 2. Clematis, please send in bloom, payees know that to every orderly 

-D. Howland. — Trapogon porrifoliue.- Jg applied the supremo te»t 01 Hr 

Dr. H. Dismorr .—Probably Zephyranthes cari- mers* Satisfaction. „ Bta( *ic: 1 

Data, so far as could bo determined from the Prominently displayed m ail depsnnj ^^y.c 
specimen you send. Any of the seedsmen who employees who are admonished,ss tney^ w t 

specialise in bulbs could, no doubt, supply to "treat Clients as they tflem 
this .-—So Signature —Cattleya llarrisonia*. treated." . 

Names of fruits.-Dr. Snell and Wilte.-We Be^puiS? iSll in umertsult in 
cannot undertake to name unripe specimens of benefiu coming your way. The longery» >_ t ^ M 
fruit such as you send us. Bee our ” Rules to for Bees' catalogue the l u ^ er .7°“ 

Correspondents,” as to the naming of fruit.- the ideal state of affairs w d«souig 

C. D .—Apple Alanks Codliu.-Coptain 11. C. niore for your Complaints than ior > 

Hall .——Apples: 1, Margaret; 2. Grey Leading- who»renever p ir»s«l« 1WI 
ton; 3 Not recognised; 4, Probably Spring wm^now-L eStVOU FOBHEf 

Grove Codlin. The snecimens are very poor.^- post free, wriwnow Lfc 

G 7f. We cannot name fruits from hard, im- DCCC LtClii 

mature snecimens such as you Bend us. If you DtCwj • * j 

will kindly send when ripe, we will do our best Mill Of t- 

to name the Pears for you. fTOtPs 

m *r 

I >>' 
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Rose Lady Codiva.— I often think the 
Rambler Roses are very near being vulgar, 
but this little Lady Godiva is of a very 
pleasing shade. How well Fellenberg 
stands out through the horrible weather we 
hare had.—O. Rogers. 

Athlonema rotundifolium.— I am fond of 
these refined rock plants, and mine are out 
nf flower. This is welcome at the end of 
August. It has round little sea-green 
leaves and white flowers with faint rosy 
stripes. From Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Ceum Heldreichi magnificum.— Splendid 
in colour ns any orange flower, I like this 
^ ilf 1 ^' r Heldreleh’s sake as well as its own, as 
III I once spent a few pleasant days with him 
—■ near Athens in the time of Windflowers 

* yf!f that clothe the fields there. From Friar 

j ||| I'ark.—W. 

Lithospermum prostratum often sows 
itself here. I now find three seedlings from 
Heavenly Bine. Have any of your cor¬ 
respondents raised this from seed, and if 
so is the colour the same as that of the 
l*arent plant?—E. Charles Buxton, Bcttws- 
y-Cocd. 

Rhodanthe for the house.— I have always 
loved this pretty Australian plant, and 
have it everywhere I can among my flower¬ 
beds. This year it is very good, and I 
brought some into the house and found it 
nseful in that way. It keeps a long time, 
of course, and arranges itself in pretty 
*ays. Its use as an everlast ing flower will 
be remembered.—W. 

Schizopetalon Walker!.— To those who 
like sweet-scented flowering plants, S. 
Walkeri can be confidently recommended. 
In addition to its delicious odour, its 
white, graceful flowers render it very 
attractive. Of the easiest possible culture, 
its height is about 9 inches, and it remains 
in good condition until destroyed by frost. 
-Kirk. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia.— It may interest 
Scottish readers to know that the 
beautiful Eucryphia pinnatifolia is hardy 
in several parts of Scotland, and that it 
flowers quite freely there. The finest 
specimen I have seen in Scotland is in the 
wardens of Mr. W. P. Robinson-Douglas, 
°t Orchardton, Castle Douglas, in Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire. It has been there for a 
number of years and flowers freely.— 
& Abnott. 

Rose Mrs. F. Bray.— A few days ago I 
saw some blooms of this new hybrid Tea, 
jnd I think, when it becomes generally 
known, it will be a favourite with, those 
w ho like Hoses of a yellow or coppery tint. 
’The blooms may be described, when in 
bud, as of a deep red dish-coppery shade, 
°nd, when expanded, shading to fawn, 

slightly suf* . .—“ 
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Phygelius capensis, a good early autumn 
plant.— This for many years has adorned 
a warm corner in my garden, and is now 
over 11 feet high and very handsome. 
Though an old plant some visitors ask its 
name. II is welcome when flowers begin 
to he fewer in early autumn, nnd it with¬ 
stands the storms without flinching. It is 
on a south wall and is never protected.— 
W. 

Forms of Dimorphotheea aurantiaca.— 

The typical Dimorphotheea aurantiaca. 
with its brilliant orange-apricot coloured 
flowers, is a great favourite of mine, 
though, from the absence of sunshine, not 
seen at its best this year. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, say that I care for the forms sold as 
Dimorphotheea aurantiaca hybrids, for 
most of them are-at least, from my stand¬ 
point—of a poor, washy tint, although on 
this point, opinions will, of course, vary. 
—T. 

Aster General Clavonelll.— The earlier 
varieties of Aster are already coming into 
bloom, and among them is noticeable the 
distinct General Giavonelli. Of a neat 
habit, not more than 2 feet in height, this 
variety, with its white, stellate flowers 
freely produced, and of a good size indi¬ 
vidually. is very attractive. The height 
mav vary slightly in different situations, 
but it seldom exceeds that indicated, and 
the plant is of a freely-brancliing char¬ 
acter. The foliage, too, is different from 
that of Asters in general, being broad and 
much serrated.— Kirk. 

Collarette Dahlias. — This section of 
Dahlias was very much in evidence at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
on August 27th, for large numbers of 
different forms were shown. There, how¬ 
ever. appears to be a great tendency to 

overdo the collarette portion of the flower— 

that is to sav, in many cases at least the 
light-coloured appendices, which surround 
the disc, cover a good deal more of the 
flower than in the original varieties of this 
class, and to my mind, at least, the blooms 
from this cause lose a good deal of their 
beauty.—\V. T. ... 

Gooseberry Golden Gem. —When visiting 
n neighbouring garden recently, I noticed 
fn a remarkably fine collection of Goose- 
[ n ^I V vnripfv which I had not pre- 
b ™ seen Of a clear, bright-yellow, 

it was quite rtistiiict nnd. though of more 

br-a *s&‘ Sv'S 

3* f ltt i \xrenslvT^a?ntan P « with 

^f^Gim’biforetutTthiThlghly 0 of 
oWen S be^r H in mind when plant- 


Verbena venosa. — Since the recent, 
abundant rainfall this old garden plant 
appears to have assumed a fresh vigour 
that has also given effect to the fine mass 
of flowers so characteristic of the plant. 

As though approving of the lessened sun¬ 
light and sun-heat, the flowers are of a 
much deeper hue and the stems more elon¬ 
gated than is the ease in a very dry season 
like that of 1911. For these reasons it is 
now a most welcome mass of colour, and 
being of good habit and very profuse 
flowering, it is a valuable autumn plant for 
the flower garden.—T. 

Berberls empetrifolia.— As a plant for 
the rock garden or the front of the shrub¬ 
bery, this deserves some consideration. 

Of compact, dwarf habit, it is very pleas¬ 
ing at all times, with its sharp, small, 
deep-green leaves and its dense growth. 

It is still more beautiful in spring when 
covered with its bright-yellow flowers, 
which are borne in great profusion on 
established plants. The little fruits are 
black. It Is difficult to increase from cut¬ 
tings, although some are successful with 
these. I know of plants fifteen or twenty 
years old which are not more than 2 feet 
high, so that the suitability of Rerberis 
empetrifolia for the rock garden can l>e 
judged.—S. Arnott. 

Lonicera Maximowiczii. — The bush 
Honeysuckles are now exceedingly 
numerous, and if the influx of new forms 
from China continues we shall he at a loss 
which to choose from. Lonicera Maxi¬ 
mowiczii, from Aimirlnnd. which I have 
grown for n few years, flowers in early 
summer, and has. small pinkish blooms in 
clusters, followed by little glossy round 
fruits, which, when ripe, are nearly black. 

This season the fruits were nearly all ripe 
on August 21st. The leaves are of a deep 
green, and turn quite red in autumn. Mv 
plant is now about 7 feet high, and has 
proved quite hardy. I obtained it from a 
good source, and have no reason to doubt 
its correctness.— S. Arnott. 

Apple Cornish CUIlflower.— On page 541, 

“ E. B. S.,” Hardwick, wishes to know 
something further about this Apple. Apple 
growers of the present day do not plant 
trees for their great grandchildren to reap 
the reward, but plant so as to have a return 
in two or three years, or what is termed 
immediate profit, so grow fruit-trees as 
bushes from G feet to 8 feet apart. I was 
in a plantation of Cox’s the other day. The 
trees had only been planted two years, yet 
were carrying a heavy crop of fruit, thus 
showing that quick returns pay best. Not 
far from Hardwick there used to be a lot of 
fine old Blenheim Orange trees, and, as 
your correspondent remarks, profitable 
when they fruited, which is seldom until 
the trees attain age. A man of forty does 
not want to wait until ne ts sixty before _ 
seeing a retottj A»'€tt6*WjOFiIL<E: fix • AT 
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Caryopteris Mastacanthus.— Last year 
this Caryopteris gained many admirers, 
for the warm summer was exactly suited 
to its requirements. As far, however, as 
it has come under my notice this year it 
is not nearly so good as it was last, the 
wet and eooi weather being all against it. 
Where it is planted this Caryopteris should 
have a good, warm position, and care 
must be taken not to put it in a water¬ 
logged soil. At the end of September last 
year 1 was particularly struck with its 
beauty on the .slojies of the Coombe Wood 
Nursery. It is sometimes dubbed the Blue 
Spiraea, but it has no affinity to a Spiraea, 
being, in fact, a member of the Verbena 
order. It is a native of China, and was 
introduced in 1S44.—X. 

A red-flowered Hypericum.— Your corre¬ 
spondent “ D.” is mistaken in thinking 
yellow the only colour found in the Hyperi¬ 
cums. If he will look up Posts’ “ Flora 
of Syria,” he will tind a species II. laeve, 
vnr. rubrum, described as having red 
flowers. Naturally, after l had realised 
that there was such an unusual species, I 
rested not till I had got it. and it is now 
in flower in this garden. The colour is a 
brilliant copi>er-sonrlet, approximating to 
the colour of Glaucium flavum tricolor. 
Unfortunately, this fine plant is full of 
defects. Its individual flowers are small, 
it. is not hardy, and it dies after flowering 
without ripening seed. It can. however, 
l>e propagated by cuttings.— A. K. Pulley, 
Acts, Nest on, Cheshire. 

The Himalayan Edelweiss— The Hima¬ 
layan Edelweiss (Leontoi>odiuni alpinum 
hiinalayamim) is not such a good plant ns 
its European ally, and need not be culti¬ 
vated in addition to it, unless a collection 
is required. As a rock plant it is not 
nearly so neat, the stems being taller and 
not showing the flowers so well, as they 
have a tendency to fall over with the 
weight of the flower-heads. Nor Is it, I 
think, quite so silvery as its Swiss sister. 
The only thing it requires is protection 
from excessive wet in winter, this being 
easily afforded by a sheet of glass, raised 
a little above the plant. Seeds are some¬ 
times procurable, and plants are easily 
raised. The ideal place for this Hima¬ 
layan Edelweiss would appear to be on 
a ledge of dark-coloured rock, where the 
stems and flowers could hang over the 
dark stone a little, so as to show the 
silvery heads.— S. Arnott. 

The African Lily (Agapanthus umbella- 
tus) in the open.— This may be con¬ 
sidered a hardy plant in certain parts 
of south-west Scotland, more especially 
in districts near the sea. In the gardens 
here there are several very old specimens, 
which have never been protected in the 
slightest, and which bloom well every 
year. 1 have known them for close upon 
twenty vears. During the spring of 11)00, 
after \‘i long and severe winter, it was 
feared that they had succumbed, but late 
in April they gave signs of vitality, and 
by the end of August were almost ns 
flourishing as ever. They did not, how¬ 
ever, bloom so well during that year as 
they had usually done, but in the following 
and succeeding years they have done well. 
A few plants of A. Moorei also succeeded, 
hut not so well as A. umbellntus. The soil 
in which they are grown is, in winter, dis¬ 
tinctly moist, and even in summer rather 
retentive.— Kirk. 

Cotoneaster divarlcata. — Under this 
name a new Chinese Cotoneaster was given 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on August 27th. It 
belongs to that section of the genus in 
which it is almost impossible to say where 
one species begins and another ends. It is 
not very far removed from Cotoneaster 
rotundifolia, but is, I should say. not likely 
to prove tlie equal of that species—that is 
to say. when the true rotundifolia is 
obtained, for the individuals met with 
under that name are not all of equal merit. 
In C. divaricata the wide - spreading 
branches are disposed in a regular manner, 
and the most of the leaves are also on one 


plane, thus giving to the brunches a 
flattened, frond-like character, though less 
pronouneod in that respect than in C. 
liorizontalis. The berries, which, judging 
by the si»ecimen shown, are not very 
, numerous, are small, oblong in shape, and 
! of a deep scarlet colour.—\V. Teuelove. 

Malope trifida.— This is a near ally of the 
Lavateras and Mallows, indeed, it is often 
referred to as a member of the genus j 
Malvn. The difference really is hut a 
botanical one, and all of the annual kinds 
readily conform to the same treatment. 
The finest forms are usually to bo met with 
under the name of Malope grandiflora, and 
very beautiful and continuous flowering 
they are. In good soil, and when allowed 
space for their development, the different 
forms of this Malope form bushy specimens 
each about a yard in height, that will con¬ 
tinue to flower over a lengthened period. In 
colour the blossoms vary from pure white 
to crimson, through various intermediate 
shades of pink and rose. They are all of 
the characteristic Mallow’ type, and the 
petals of whatever lint have a distinct 
satiny appearance. Where annuals are 
employed for the decoration of the flow’or 
garden the claims of these Malopes must 
on no account bo passed over. 

A pretty Bromeliad (Rhodostachys 
Andina).—At the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, on August 13th, ail 
award of merit was given to this un¬ 
common mem her of the I'romeliad family, 
which, as .shown by Mr. J. T. Dennett 
Poe, is certainly a very pretty plant. The 
leaves, as in many of its allies, are ar¬ 
ranged in a regular vasiform manner. 
They are about IS inches in length, 
narrow, and furnished with robust spines 
at the edges, the colour being a 
glaucous green on the upper surface and 
white beneath. The flowers, which are 
borne in a compact, cone-like head, nest¬ 
ling in the centre of the tuft of leaves, 
are individually small, but of a pleasing 
shade of pink, the entire head being sur¬ 
rounded by silvery, leaf-like scales. A 
very conspicuous feature of the inflores-j 
cenee is the mass of golden anthers, which 
stand up above the pretty pink flowers. 
In the “Dictionary of Gardening” 
I’romelia carnea and Bromelia long!folia 
are given as synonyms. 

The Willow-leaved Speedwell (Veronica | 
salicifolia).—Unfortunately, a great many 
of the shrubby Veronicas are too tender 
for general outdoor culture, although they 
thrive luxuriantly in the warmer counties, 
forming bushes 4 feet to 0 feet high, and 
j sometimes 7 feet or S feet through. V. 
salicifolia, however, is rather hardier than 
other large-growing sorts, and stands un¬ 
injured through mild winters in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of London, although it is badly 
crippled by severe frost. A native of New 
Zealand, it forms a bush 3 feet to 5 feet 
high, with long, narrow. Willow-like leaves, 
and axillary spikes of white, lilac, or some¬ 
times pink-tinged flowers. The blossoming 
time is early July, ahd, as a rule, the 
flowers are borne with great freedom. 
South of London it-may well be planted 
in shrubberies with other evergreens, or it 
may be given a conspicuous place as n 
specimen plant. It is as well, however, 
to take the precaution to root a few 
cuttings each autumn, keeping them in a 
frame for the winter, from fear of a severe 
spell of frost occurring and killing the old 
plants.—D. 

Lonicera Xylosteum. —A large example 
of this bushy Honeysuckle is very showy 
at the present time in the Lonicera collec¬ 
tion at Ivew, for it is covered with in¬ 
numerable fruits, which are of a rich-red 
colour. The plant Is n native of Europe 
and N. Asia, and grows into a bush G feet 
to 8 feet high and 10 feet or more across, 
i The small, cream-coloured flowers are 
borne in pairs from the leaf-axils during 
j May, and the fruits ripen in July. This 
and other bush Honeysuckles are good 
examples of shrubs which give the most 
satisfactory results when allowed to grow 
| freely and left unpruned. By this means 


fine shapely bushes are obtained, and long 
I shoots are formed from which the best 
flowering wood is produced. Lonicera, 1 s, is 
; a rule, like good loamy soil, which is fairly 
deep, and the bush ones appear to flower 
most satisfactorily after a hot summer. 
The climbing ones, on the other hand, 
seem to blossom most profusely in places 
where the summer is rather coo], possibly 
on account of their being less liable to 
insect pests than when exposed to great 
heat.—D. 


Begonia Froebeli.— This Begonia is quite 
distinct from the other tuberous-rooted 
kinds. It is n native of Ecuador, from 
whence it was introduced about forty years 
ago. This Begonia will continue to flower 
later in the season than the tuberous- 
rooted varieties, but the flowers are much 
smaller than those of the present-day 
forms. In Ii. Froebeli the tuber is much 
less solid than in the ordinary varieties, 
for it often consists of little more than a 
dense mass of fibrous roots, which have a 
very small tuber as a nucleus. The flower* 
of this Begonia are of a bright crimson or 
scarlet, there being, when raised from seed, 
a certain amount of variation intheoolom. 
This species does not produce a stem, anil 
consequently both leaves and flowers spring 
direct from the root stock. Apart Stan 
other distinctive features, the leaves of It. 
Froebeli nre very hairy. All attempts to 
cross this species with the ordinary 
tuberous-rooted kinds seem to have failed, 
though many years ago a form under the 
name of incorapnrnbilis, whose reputed 
parentage was, 1 believe, B. Froebeli and 
B. polypetala,was sent out—W.Tmton. 


Shrubby Veronicas. — Each recurring 
autumn we see numerous well-flowered 
examples of these greenliou.se plants at the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, usually in the shape of dwarf 
bushes, and grown in i>ots 5 inches in 
diameter. Prominent among the varieties 
exhibited on August 13th were: Admira¬ 
tion, rich deep-blue; Piamant, bright 
crimson, bronzy leaves; Complete, lilac; 
Mont Blanc, the best white; Heine des 
Blanches, white, with a lilac suffusion, 
more pronounced now than when it was 
first sent out; Favourite, deep purple, 
bronzy foliage; Mauviha, bluish-mauve: 
Lavinia, rich purple; Pearl, pink; and 
Eveline, salmony-rose. These Veron icas 
are of easy propagation and culture, for 
cuttings may be readily struck during the 
spring. Some cultivators prefer to plant 
them out during the summer, but. In a 
general way, they are most convenient 
when grown in i*>ts. Their season of 
blooming Is a very opportune one, as they 
come in after the bulk of the summer- 
flowering greenhouse plants is over, nnu 
before the Chrysanthemum season h' ls 
commenced.—K. It. W. 

Clerodendron ugandense (syn. <’ 
ccenileum).—Under the name of ClenuM- 


,ron cceruleum this very distinct specif 
rns, on August 27th, placed before the 
’loral Committee of the Royal Horticui 
ural Society, but it failed to gain recojr- 
lition from that body, probably owing i 
he fact that it l>ore comparatively 
lowers. The tone of colour is, as far a s 
:now, unique among Clerodendrons. 
mbit it differs markedly from most or Hie 
'lerodendrons in cultivation, as they a 
or the most part decided climbers 
turdy, erect-growing plants. Thisspee • 
lowever, forms a loose-growing shrub, i 
lowers, which nre borne in loose teroim* 
>nnicies, nre of a distinct shade of P* 
due, while the lowermost of the five *■ 
nents is of n much darker tint, it >■ 
intive of Uganda, and occurring as 
n elevated districts it. will succeed i 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. At pre 
t is very little known. Possibly it 
>e effective ns a rafter plant in the » 
vay as Plumbago capeiisis, which in • 
►f growth it somewhat resembles. . 
Herodendron is easily struck from 
>f the young growing shoots, a™j* 
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They may be lifted and put into pots of 
suitable sizes, when they will be found 
most useful for decoration during the 
latter part of the summer, making grand 
plants for standing in corridors or like 
places, and for grouping in conservatories 
they have few equals. Such clumps as 
these, when planted in the herbaceous 
borders, make a fine show* especially when 
from three to five are used to form a 
group, allowing ample room between them. 
If liberally treated when grown in pots, 
the plants retain their foliage until the 
flowering period is over, which is a great 
advantage, for when used in halls or cor¬ 
ridors this gives them a noble appearance. 

t i n i* 


before flowering them. When treated in 
this manner they not only make larger 
plants, but there is less rivsk of losing them 
during winter. Seed sown in June will 
produce plants large enough for potting m 
August, and where this is done, and they 
are afterwards stood in a cold-frame for 
the winter, they make nice sturdy stuff for 
planting out the following spring. Choose 
a piece of well-prepared ground in an open 
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TUE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER 
(Campanula pyhamidalis). 
s, when in bloom, makes a fine show, 
er grown in pots or planted in the 


There are at least two items connected 
with these Azaleas to which special atten¬ 
tion needs to be now directed. One of 
these is that, where Azaleas of this class 
are kept out-of-doors particular care must 
be paid to the watering, as towards the 
end of the summer, with occasional 
showers and frequently heavy night dews, 
both of which tend to make the surface 
of the soil moist, there is far more danger 
of the plants suffering from drought than 
during the height of the summer, when 
one is not so likely to be deceived as to 
the state of moisture around the roots. 

The second item to which attention may 
be directed is that very soon the importa¬ 
tions of these Azaleas from Belgium will 
reach this country, and an opi>ortunity is 
then given of increasing one’s stock if re¬ 
quired. As a rule, the earlier importa¬ 
tions reach here about the latter half of 
September, and it will be found advanta¬ 
geous to obtain them as soon as possible 
afterwards, as the plants can then be 
treated according to one’s requirements : 
whereas, if kept in stock by dealers, and , 
the plants are obtained late in the season, 
one dobs not know the treatment to which 
they have been subjected during the in¬ 
terval between their arrival in this 
country and the time they were sold. 

They are frequently sold in quantity at 
the various auction rooms, but obtaining 
them in this way is a somewhat risky 
matter, for though the plant is likely to 
die if the roots are once allowed to get 
thoroughly parched, yet the injury mnv 
not be seen for a few days, particularly if 
the soil has been moistened meanwhile. 

Of course, plants that have stood about, 
in sale rooms and such places, often in 
draughty passages, are far more liable to 
suffer in this way than those which have 
been sent direct to a nurseryman and pro¬ 
perly attended to on their arrival. The 
Azaleas sent from abroad are lifted from 
the beds in which they have grown and 
packed together as closely as possible in 
order to lessen the expense of carriage. 

Then directly on receipt I prefer to un¬ 
pack them and soak any that are at all 
dry in a tub of water, so that the ball of 
earth is moistened completely through, 
then they are stood on the floor of the 
potting shed and sprinkled overhead. The 
following day they will be in good condi¬ 
tion for twitting, vising for the purpose good 
sandy peat. Care must be taken to work 
the soil thoroughly around the roots, but 
it need not be rammed down to the ex¬ 
tent that some think necessary for the cul¬ 
tivation of Azaleas. 

An examination of the imported plants 
with their luxuriant growth will show that 
Azaleas will both grow and flower well 
even when the soil is of a far more open 
and loose nature than most imagine. As 
the .Azaleas are planted out in Belgium, 
the balls of earth are frequently very 
irregular in shape, and unless they are 
somewhat reduced, pots out of all propor¬ 
tion to the plants will in some cases be 
required. When this happens one need 
not be afraid of reducing the roots to 
reasonable proportions, as no injury is 
thereby caused, provided the plants receive 
reasonable attention afterwards. When 
potted I prefer to keep the plants in a 
frame the lights of whWaS-felkept rather 
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position, and set out the plants about 
15 inches apart each way, so as to allow 
them ample room to develop. During the 
summer they must be kept free from 
weeds, and should the weather be very dry 
thev will need watering. By the autumn, 
if well looked after, they will be strong 
clumps, which will be able to resist the 
frost the following winter. Plants of this 
class are useful for a variety of purposes. 


herbaceous borders. In some gardens, 
unless the plants are protected iu winter, 
they are apt to damp off. Many treat C. 
pyr.imidalis as a biennial, sowing the seed 
in spring and flowering the plants in the 
autumn of the next year, but to have large, 
well-furnished specimens, carrying from a 
dozen to eighteen spikes each, it is better 
to sow the seed in cold-frames in June, 
‘ of years 


and grow the plants on a coi 
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close for a time, and shaded during bright 
sunshine. An occasional syringing over¬ 
head will tend greatly towards keeping 
the foliage fresh until the roots recover 
their normal activity. In about a fort¬ 
night they will become to a certain extent 
established, when more air may by de¬ 
grees he given and the shading lessened 
till they can do without it altogether. 
After this they will require the same treat¬ 
ment as established plants. In alluding 
to the fact that Azaleas do not require 
such very hard i>otting, I. of course, refer 
to the freshly-imported plants that have 
been lifted from the ground, as in the 
case of old-established plants the ball of 
earth gradually gets exceedingly hard ; so 
if they are shifted and the new soil is not 
made correspondingly linn, the plant 
would be simply starved to death, as all 
the water would percolate through the new 
soil, leaving the ball of earth quite dry. 
In the case of old plants, however, potting j 
is very seldom needed. T. 


CACTUS CULTURE. 

It is sometimes stated that the Cactus 
hobby was more popular fifty years, or 
longer, ago than it is to-day. I hold the 
contrary opinion. True it is that, at the 
lieriod named, in many large gardens, with 
unlimited glass accommodation, line col¬ 
lections of these curious and interesting 
products of Nature were to be found. Re¬ 
gardless of cost, growers vied with one 
another in securing now varieties.and Kew 
and other public collections had to look to i 
their laurels. Then came the rage for i 
Orchids, and the interest in Cacti, on a 
large scale, begun to wane. The reason is 
not far to seek. In those days glass-I 
houses were the privilege of the compara¬ 
tive few, and the knowledge necessary to 
the successful cultivation of Cacti was 
HtipiKKscd to be confined to fewer still. At 
the present time these conditions are en¬ 
tirely changed, and much more is known 
about the ease with which these plants 
can be grown, than formerly obtained. If 
a list were prepared of growers in the 
British Isles, I am sure it would open 
the eyes of those responsible for the 
publication of gardening journals. 1 say 
this, because in these days the latter very 
rarely published anything of interest to 
Cacti lovers, although some years ago 
columns of matter were devoted to the 
subject. Florists, as a whole, do not 
favour a trade in those plants. One, and 
probably the chief, reason is that Cacti 
are very long-lived and that where they 
find a home, they occupy space which 
would otherwise be filled by things se¬ 
curing a much greater turnover of busi¬ 
ness. From the traders’ point of view, 
too. Cacti do not bloom very freely or pro¬ 
duce marketable flowers. From tlie amn 
tours’ standpoint these contentions carry 
little weight, for. given proper treatment, 
many of the varieties can he made to 
bloom, aud bloom freely, year after year; 
and when the bloom appears, what beauty, 
what gorgeous colouring—in many in¬ 
stances rivalling that of the most coveted 
Orchids. The flowers of Cacti, however, 
do not by any means constitute their only 
claim to notice; the spines—more or less, 
numerous, according to the genera—are 
of all colours and of infinite variety as to i 
length and shape, and when the plants are 
in active growth they are especially beauti¬ 
ful. To anyone at all keen, tlie plants are 
of interest all the year round, and the 
* Culture is of (lie simplest possible 
character. It is quite wrong to suppose 
that they need a lot of heat. Most of the 
genera, I find, do well and bloom -assum¬ 
ing, of course, they have reached flowering 
dimensions—If kept cool and dry during 
the winter months— i.e.. from the end of 
September until the end of March. A 
frost-proof house would suffice for many 
varieties, but the plants do better when 
a winter temperature of anything between 
40 dogs, and 50 dogs, can be usually main¬ 
tained. Ample drainage Is of the first 
importance, and between the end of March 
and September the soil should be kept 


moderately moist, and on suitable days 
the plants should be given plenty of air 
they ure lovers of sunshine and air. One 
great advantage is that a much larger 
number of Cacti can be staged on a given 
space than would apply to almost any 
other class of plant. In one of my houses 
I have six or seven hundred of these 
curious plants, and, at a pinch, I could 
find room for more still.' It has been 
j urged that a prick from a thorn or spine of 
a Cactus is more or less i>oisonous. Fori 
years I have handled these plants indis¬ 
criminately, and have never experienced 
anything of the kind. They need careful 
handling, of course, but familiarity with 
them reduces to a minimum anything 
beyond occasionally getting a spine to 
pierce the skin, and even then the offend¬ 
ing substance is easily removed. With 
Euphorbias more care is certainly re- 1 
quired, although 1 have never suffered 
any ill-effects from the handling of them. 
The spines of some of these are poisonous 
if allowed to pierce the flesh or to come 
into contact with an open sore. These, 
however, need not form part of a collec- j 
tion of Cacti proper. The tall-growing 
slides should he avoided where space is 
limited. The dwarf varieties, such as 
Mamillaria, Echinocactus (very slow grow¬ 
ing. as a rule), l'ilocereus, Echinocerous, 
and many of the Cerctis are numerous 
enough to furnish any reasonable accom¬ 
modation. My c.\|M‘rience is that the hobby 
grows with what it feeds on, and I am cer¬ 
tain that those who elect to fill a |*irt of. 
or, better still, a whole house with those 
extraordinary and wonderful plants will 
not regret the experiment. This season 1 
have bloomed the following: — Mamillarias 
(about a dozen varieties); Co reus speeio- 
eissinms. C. granditlorus (lip inches 
diameter) : Eellinocereus procuinbens, 

E. ehloranthus, E. aeifer. E. leptaenn- 
tlius; Echinocactus denuihitus, E. Quchli- 
anus, E. Scopa, E. concjnnus. E. tuleiisis, 

E. microsperimis, E. dimming!. E. sub¬ 
inn mmulosus, E. PoseIgerianus, E. myrio- 
stigma, and many others, and several 
others are showing flower. I quote the 
following from a lover of the plants;—, 
“Nothing is easier to grow than a Cactus. 
No other kind of flowering plant is found 
in such a wide range of curious forms and 
with such a profusion of gorgeous, many- 
coloured blossoms. Every lover of flowers 
should own a Cactus garden—indoors or 
out—it will be a never-ending source of 
pleasure, a constant succession of pleasant 
surprises. To see the buds develop from 
their prettily-coloured spiny background 
is to witness one of the most fascinating 
miracles in all nature.” 

\Yrexham. II. Oroost Johnson. 

FREES1A KEFRACTA ALBA. 

I ew sweetly-scented flowers are more use¬ 
ful or beautiful than this. The largest 
Imlbs do not always give the best results; 
indeed. 1 have had far finer flowers from 
small, home-grown bulbs than from some 
of the finest imported ones. but. as a rule 
if the bulbs are large and heavy for their 
size good flowers will be forthcoming. 

I reesias should be potted as soon as 
received in a light, sandy compost, and 
stood outside in some description of plant 
frame or protection, the pots being covered 
with about 2 inches of Cocoa-nut fibre 
Coal-ashes may he used, hut the ashes are 
not always suitable, and I have on several 
occasions seen the tops of the voung 
growths blackened when this material is 
used. 1 his a pplies not only to Freesias but 
to other bulbs grown for decoration The ' 
growths start in a week or two after being 
placed in tlie ashes or fibre, and before the 
stems have time to get drawn they should 
!b»hi lk0 ? ollt V m , fl gradually inured to the 
IU1H. A good plan is to place an inverted 

d‘jv e [il )0 0n f S ach potful of bulbs for a 
daj. the next day taking it off except for 

, two. and as soon ns Sble 

placing the plants in the full light of n 
greenhouse or frame. The cooler the plants 
are grown, and the closer to the light and 


the more air allowed, the better. The 
growths will then be stouter and the 
flowers have more substance. All through 
the season of growth, and until the flowers 
are fully open, plenty of water is neces¬ 
sary ; the only time when it is dangerous is 
before the roots have obtained a good bold 
of the new soil. Occasional doses of weak 
liquid manure are helpful. While the 
flowers are open the plants are best in a 
cool, shady house where there is no need 
of very free ventilation. A faiijy dry 
atmosphere must be maintained, but too 
harsh conditions do more harm than good. 
The plants are extremely useful for indoor 
decoration and the scent is very pleasant, 
being quite distinct from that of most 
bulbous flowers, and very like that of 
Boronia megastigma. After the flowers are 
over the water supply must be gradually 
withheld, but one of the most erroneous 
ideas is that as soon as they have done 
flowering they must be half roasted aud 
water entirely withheld. The foliage 
begins to turn yellow naturally when the 
bulb is fully grown, and this is the time for 
withholding water. They are then doubt¬ 
less the better for a thorough ripening, but 
if dried too early small and weak bulbs will 
result. , (ifiotvM. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An unheated greenhouse. I am desirotif of 
building a small greenhouse, unheated, 1 get 
plenty of sun in my garden. Could you plea*? 
tell me the name of any book on the unheattd 
greenhouse? Will the book give me directions 
of how to stock it and bow to treat the plants 
when the winter conies? Should J have ((* re¬ 
stock plants everv spring? Would you rlease 
give me names of a few suitable plants?— y. 
HOLMES. Coventry. 

(We do not know of any work dealing 
with the unhealed greenhouse, the various 
publications as far as we know being 
devoted to structures in which provision is 
made for keeping out the frost. Forsu'h 
a house you must deiiend principally upm 
hardy subjects—that is to say, it may b? 
kept gay in the spring with hardy bulbs of 
different kinds, such as Hyacinths, Tulip. 
Narcissi, Crocuses, and others, beside 
which the different hardy Primulas will be 
very effective. Should you need a summer 
display such subjects as Fuchsias, Pelar¬ 
goniums of the different sections, Iiegonias. 
and others can be purchased at a very 
cheap rate in the spring, and with care 
will give you a good season's display 
(’hrysa nthemums grown out - of - doors 
during the summer will, if taken into the 
house, give an autumnal display. In winter. 
Christmas Hoses will, under glass, develop 
unsullied by the weather, while the 
Winter Heath (Erica enrneal, if potted up 
carefully, will continue to blooiu at that 
season. ' Wallflowers and Polyanthuses 
sheltered in this way will often flower in 
the winter. You ask whether you would 
have to restock your greenhouse earn 
spring. To this we reply yes, to a great 
extent, though a few subjects might po" 
sibly pass the winter therein. If. however, 
you stock it with hardy plant-s this renewnl 
will not be necessary. As fine-foliaH 
plants the various hardy Ferns may b? 
employed] 

Antigonum leptopus.— We often meet 
with many uncommon plants at the meet¬ 
ings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and on August Kith some flowering sprays 
of this Antigonum were shown. Go«« 
examples of it arc not often seen in this 
country. There is also a white variety of 
it. Antigonum leptopus is a free-growing, 
yet slender, climber, with heart-shared 
leaves, thin in texture. The flowers, 
which are borne in racemes, are of a pretty 
pink colour. This Antigonum is a member 
of the Polygonum family, and. like Poly¬ 
gonum baidschuaniemn. owes its attrac¬ 
tiveness, not to the beauty of its indivi¬ 
dual blooms, but to th? fact that-they are 
borne in dense cloud-like masses. It is u 
native of Mexico, from whence it was. in¬ 
troduced in ISffS. ’To be seen at its best, 
this Antigonum needs a warm structure, 
where it Is fullv exposed to the sun- 
K. R. W. 
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room and window. 

tufted pansy primrose dame. 

In the desolation wrought last year among 
our Tufted Pansies this, Primrose Dame, 
was one of the few survivors. It is alike 
welcome in beds and pretty in the house, 
as in this case. The cultivation of these 
Tufted Pansies is by no means so simple 
ns we once thought it, as, between insects, 
hot seasons, and one thing and another, 
they want a good deal more care than we 
thought at one time necessary. In the 
north and west this difficulty would not be 
felt so much, as those are clearly woun- 


over the handles of baskets containing cut 
flowers. Baskets, too, tilled with fresh, 
green Moss, require only a fraction of the 
flowers usually considered necessary to till 
either them or vases satisfactorily. There 
I can be no doubt that over-crowding is the 
greatest of all evils in regard to cut-flower 
arrangement, and unless one has a firm 
base, such as sand covered with Moss, 
tiie flowers press too closely on each 
other. Unless every flower has room to 
stand out clear of its neighbours, the 
arrangement cannot possibly be perfect. 
Small vases, dishes, or baskets look most 
striking when filled with only one variety 
of flower. Even in mixed vases three 
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stem will then remain firm where placed, 
and for draping the edges of such vases 
long trailing sprays of common Peri¬ 
winkle are very effective. In towns large 
stems of the common Bulrush are in great 
request for vases; they last a long time 
in good condition, a consideration by no 
means to be overlooked. 


ROSES. 

AUTUMN PROSPECTS. 

Our Teas and their hybrids are so free- 
blooming, throwing up, as they do, so 
many new growths that often carry even 



Tufted Pansy , Primrose Dame , in Japanese vase . 


tain plants, but wherever they can be 
they are excellent for the house or 
Jn ? other purpose. 


HOW TO ARRANGE CUT FLOWERS. 
Jhe ai ‘t of arranging cut flowers does not 
to keep pace w r ith the rapidly-grow- 
demand for flowers of all kinds. In 
I ne Majority of decorations and bouquets 
.°° “any flowers are used, quantity 
•gluing to be thought to make up for lack 
i arrangement. To w’hat excellent use 
$ the common Ivy put by some, who, 
but few flowers, are compelled to 
e most of what they have ? Asso¬ 
rted with a few common Ferns in hang- 
? baskets, it lasts for months in ordi- 
. "iry windows or corridors. Such sprays, 
°°' are useful in winter for entwining J 


•olours are more effective than a larger 
lumber. The free use of foliage is one of 
he greatest safeguards against over- 
■rowding, and, as a rule, nothing suits a 
lower so well as its own foliage. The 
ikl notion of garnishing everything with 
ilaiden-hair Fern has, happily, to a great 
xtent, gone out. of fashion. Maiden hair 
s very transient and soon gives a worn- 
ut look to the flowers, the beauty of 
,-hieh it is intended to enhance. Very 
irge vases must have flowers and foliage 
i proportion. At the present time there 
i a wealth of such material in gardens, 
otablv Gladioli, Lilies of the lancil’olium 
rpe, Hollvhocks, and Dahlias. These 
,ok’welJ in large vases if cut to suit them 
ad dropped into them so as to stand clear 
- each other. If a good stiff branch of 
utcher’s Broom be first inserted, each 
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July, that September is quite ns much 
the month of Roses as the older varieties 
made June. 

What is most pleasing about some of 
our modern Roses is the persistent W’av 
they produce these grand trusses late in 
tiie season, and this seems to result 
whether we are enjoying the heat and 
drought of last summer or the chilly and 
depressing .wet that at present (Aug. 23) 
pervades the whole country. I am pleased 
to see mildew much less in evidence than 
we might reasonably have expected during 
so changeable a season as tills has so far 
proved : indeed, w here syringing has been 
persisted in there is comparatively no 
mildew or other disease, and, with the 
exception of batterings from heavy rains 
and hail, the foliage 0|i^in®6Merfuilv 
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healthy, without which we cannot get a 
good and satisfying autumn crop. 

Roses that have bronzy or coppery-green 
foliage are always more intense in this 
respect during the cooler days of autumn, 
and some of them are even worth grow¬ 
ing for foliage alone : Joseph Hill, Perle 
de Jardins, Betty, G. Nabonnand, Peace, 
Aline. Ravary, and others, for example. 

1 also think we get more depth of colour 

in the beautifully-shaded flowers made up 
of bronzy-yellows, copjiers, and orange- 
yellows during the autumn weeks. The 
depth of colour in Chateau de Clos 
Vougcot and Victor Hugo is very strik¬ 
ing during cool weather, although the 
former must be classed as about the best 
of the dark maroon - crimsons for hot 
summer weather, scarcely showing a sign 
of burning, which cannot be said of Abel 
Carriere, Pierre Notting, and Prince 
Camille de Rohan. Altogether, provided 
we do not get very boisterous weather, 1 
look, with considerable confidence, for a 
good autumnal display in this neighbour¬ 
hood (Mid-Sussex). 1'. C. 

FORCING ROSES. 

To get the best results early in the year 
one should commence at once, for the more 
steadily we commence to force the better 
the results. If the plants are unduly ! 
hurried hi their earlier stages we get a 
larger proi>ortion of blind or flowerless ’ 
growth. Many Roses that are exceptionally 
useful to cut from do not make plants of 
good shape, however well they may he 
grown, and one must consider whether the 
plants arc being grown for cut flowers only 
or to obtain a well-shaped plant for the 
conservatory. In the latter case any sus¬ 
picion of crowding is fatal, particularly in 
the later stages. From the very first, too, 
absolute cleanliness is necessary. Once 
the plant is checked it is a difficult matter 
to restore it to anything like a satisfactory 
condition. After the groundwork is laid, 
the plants may be hurried on a little. 
The wood should be well ripened. It does 
not need a large quantity of this, so long 
as it is firm without coarseness. In prun¬ 
ing. we must also consider what is the 
oPjeet—a quantity of flower or quality. 
A temperature of 50 degs. is ample to start 
with in October, and I fancy there is a 
great tendency to keep the soil too moist 
in many cases. It is when growth is in full 
activity that our Roses need an ample 
water supply, and even then it is often 
overdone during the less drying days of 
winter. When the new growths are about 

2 inches long a little and steady rise of 
temi>erature may be aflorded. Too strong 
fumigations are "a frequent cause of failure 
during winter forcing. Upon more than 
one occasion I have been able to trace the 
falling off of quite young flower-buds and 
the iniurv to the points of tender growth 
to over-fumigation. There should be no 
trouble with mildew under glass where the 
atmospheric conditions are comparatively 
under control. 

I do not care for wooden stages, as the 
wood harbours insects to a far greater ex¬ 
tent. and also encourages various fungi. 
If a little more expensive at first, tiles are 
everlasting, and can be more readily 
cleaned._!’• U. 

SELECTING AND PLANTING ROSES. 
The selection of plants and the most suit¬ 
able time to plant them are of the greatest 
importance. Naturally, one prefers strong 
plants, and this is quite right, provided we 
do not go to the extreme of using coarse 
and pifhv-wooded sjieeimens simply be¬ 
cause they are strong. The wood of such 
specimens is all too frequently unripe. 
Plants Hint have been highly fed only to 
pet something bigger to catch the pur¬ 
chaser’s eve are apt to deteriorate very 
much when transplanted. Overfeeding 
Roses in the maiden stage of their exist¬ 
ence is wrong, and altogether distinct from 
high culture when they are established. 
This is all the more obvious when we con¬ 
sider that the bulk of such wood will have 


to be cut away at planting or when prun¬ 
ing early in the spring. Bad weather 
affects this wood severely, and the strain 
upon the coarser roots is too much for 
them also. Far better select a medium¬ 
sized plant of that particular variety, and 
have the wood more fully matured. 

Planting. —Early planting is best. Note I 
how quickly a plant laid in for a short 
time previous to replanting forms a mass 
of new thread-like fibres. It must be 
clear that if these can he secured in what 
is to be their permanent quarters, the Rose 
will gain greatly thereby. There will lie 
much less shrivelling of wood and dis¬ 
tress from keen, drying winds in this case. 
The slight check experienced by early lift¬ 
ing helps to hasten <>r complete the 'ripen¬ 
ing of the wood, and this will very seldom 
start again. We thus get a more fully- 
matured growth and a few sap-making 
roots that it can draw upon in bad 
weather. Quite late-planted Roses are apt 
to dry up very much. The ground has a 
better opportunity to settle more natur¬ 
ally and firmly about the roots from early 
planting, and this is another advantage in 
helping them through the coming winter. 
Plant as early as you reasonably can. and 
purchase or grow good but not overfed 
and coarse sjieeimens. P. IJ. 

A ROSE-HEDGE. 

My garden in in the suburbs of Edinburgh, and 
is a good deal exposed to tho west wind. I wish 
to plant a hedge of lloses down the south side 
of the garden. Will you be so kind as to say 
what Roses would be most satisfactory, also at 
what distance apart the plants should be put 
in? The soil is good, hut - somewhat light. The 
exposure is sunny.— Isabella Stuart. 

[ When it is remembered that Rose- I 
hedges may he made almost as cheaply as 
hedges of the evil-smelling Privet, it is sur¬ 
prising those fragrant flowers should not 
he esteemed. Whatever types of Rose- 
hedge we plant the preparation of the soil 
must be the same. Trench the ground 
2 feet deep and a yard in width. Do not 
bring up tbe bottom soil, but break it up 
well wilh a fork, and add manure liberally, 
also, if obtainable, some $-inch bones to the 
upiier soil, and some basic slag to the lower 
stratum. If a tall hedge is desired, protec¬ 
tion from disturbance by gales should lie 1 
provided against by inserting stout Oak 
posts, or galvanised iron uprights with feet 
should be placed at intervals, and stood out 
of the ground about 0 feet to 7 feet. To 
these should be attached four rows of 
strong galvanised wire, which, before the 
Roses are tied to it, should receive two 
coats of the best white-lead paint. In the 
case of these tall hedges one row of plants 
is sufficient, and the plants may be as far 
apart as 4 feet. We do not advocate much 
pruning the first year, especially if the , 
plants are on their own roots, as they 
should be. The unrliiened soft wood is best 
removed, a/id the remainder tie out in a 
fan-like fashion to the wires. The next 
season, should growths not apjiear from the 
base, one or two of the oldest shoots should 
be cut clean away, and this treatment 
resorted to each spring. This encourages 
basal growth, which is so essential to a 
well-formed hedge. If lxissible, such tall 
hedges should he planted a good distance 
from walks, as they will eventually send I 
out long arching growths from the summit ' 
of the hedge, which add so much to the ( 
natural beauty, and should not be shorn 
off, as is too frequently the case. 

Good varieties for the purpose will lie 
found in the following:—Dorothy Perkins, 
Flora, Blush Rambler, any of the Penzance 
Briers, and Mine. A. Carri&re, all of which 
are of vigorous growth. If your space is 
limited then you may select from the 
following: Alme. Abel Chatenay, Blanc 
Double de Courbet, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Aimee Vibert, Common China, rugosa 
alba, r. rosea, and Fellenberg.] 

Roses for screen.—Will you kindly give mo 
the names of the six most suitable Roses to 
train over a screen about 10 feet high? Soil 
light sandy peat originallv. now somewhat im¬ 
proved by forty years' cultivation; at one time 
a Heather-clad common. The colours are im- 
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material the object being to have nearly con- 
tinuous ttowerers. Any sort of Rose will iTt 
if only hardy, good doers in light soil, and fit* 
and continuous bloomers. Doubles would b* 
p £? fei 7£ d - but pr o etty c °l° ur9 desirable, if suit¬ 
able otherwise—S ussex. 

[Aline. Alfred Carriere tblush-whitei, 
Ards Rover (deep red), Aimfe Vibert 
(climbing variety, white) will be three very 
suitable Roses for your purpose. As you, 
apparently, want them for a screen,* we 
tliink you could not do better than tice 
Dorothy Perkins (pink), Hiawatha (dark 
crimson), and White Dorothy (white; as 
well, because these not only grow excep¬ 
tionally free and strong, but have very 
handsome, shiny foliage that keeps clean 
all the season. They also flower very 
freely.] 

Roses for beds CB- BA—We have much 
pleasure in answering such a definite query 
as yours. You have selected a capital variety, 
except that we would suggest Marjorie as tho 
outside row of bed No. 4. Selecting from your 
list, we would arrange them tbus:-In bed 
marked No. 1. Gruss an Tcpliti in the centre, 
w ith General McArthur next, and Ecarlat* or 
Richmond as the outside row. Bed No. 2, 
Mine. Ravary. Ladv Hillingdon, and Mu 
Melanie Soupert. in like order from the centr. 
No. 3 bed. Caroline Testout, Lady Ashtowa, and 
Killarney. No. 4 bed. La Tosca. Pharisaer.arii 
Marjorie. You will get a very pretty t”t 
by planting Irish Elegance on one of tbe I - 
beds at the side, and Irish Beauty upon ti 
opposite long bed. Both of these are k 
flowering singles, and they also afford non 
cli-it inet shades of colour. All of tbe Ri¬ 
ta ken from your list are exceptionally In - 
bloomers aud provide a good variety of colour: 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fungus on Celery leaves.—Would you kind 

inform me what causes these Celery plants toe 
off like enclosed? They were planted out 
June, the ground had been well trench, 
beforehand, and cow-manure put in w 
6 inches of soil over it before the plants »<" 
put in. and they have had mulchings sir. 
The whole plant gets gradually affected, h* 
thing happened last year, hut the Celery » 
planted out in different ground this year 

[ Your Co lory leaves have been at tack^ 
by a. fungus—the Celery-leaf-spot 
toria iietroselini Apii). Pick off ana bon' 
all the affected leaves, aud spray w 
others with Bordeaux mixture or an am 
moniacal solution of carbonate of eoppe r 
Dissolve 1 oz. of carbonate of copper mu 
5 oz. of ammonia in n quart of hot water, 
then add 10 gallons of water. If next year 
you find anv traces of the fungusT®!*.' 
twice lightly with Bordeaux mixture.] 

Red-spider on Kectarine-tree.-I bjj a 

Nectar ine-tree in a coldgreenhousethat forth 
past two seasons has been covered*if ~ rv 
spider, and the fruit, m conseouen«. uw. 
small and sour. Can the red-spider beg*SJJJ 
of entirely, so that I expect* 
of fruit next year, or will it be best torn* 
tree away?—A. E. L. Akjho? 

[Your only remedy, so long as 
has fruit on it, is to syringe it 
with clean col.l water daily, takingJ*n 
cular pains to see that the unde _ 
well as the upper surfaces of the leave 
are thoroughly wetted. lben, 1 “ o^uon* 
the fruit has been gathered, take..gallon 
warm water, in which dissolve 3 * 
soft-soap. To t his add 1* o*. of wjj 1 * 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), a 
soon as it Is dissolved syringe tb 
with the solution, taking the same> > 

seeing that the leaves are well won 
as when using plain water- If one 
cation is not sufficient to lull the 
give ft second, and if a third is n- _ • 
it will not harm the tree. You £ L 
chase the sulphide at any cheniLt 
Next winter, when the tree U Jg* 
dormant, either dress It’ wffh 
compound or spray it with cau.t 
solution.] - *iip 

Thrlps on Orchids (-A of we 
leaves have been attacked b> thr N ^ 
have probably been keeping the b ^ 
warm aud dry, and without 0 ( 

tilation, especially at night. To ^ - ^ 
these insects a good plan is ^vapo 

house for two or three successive 

and again the following ^ek.,, 4 t h e dif 
following the directions given wlthwei 
ferent insecticides frequently advertised 
these pages. 
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ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS. 

SILVERY-LEAVED MILLFOILS. 

(Achillea.) 

Thb Alpine section of Achillea is some¬ 
th,it remarkable for the large number of 
silvery-leaved kinds it contains, and 
though the majority of them have white 
flowers, a fact which militates against 
complete spectacular success, there is still 
a sufficiently full measure of it to warrant 
their freer use in the rock garden, pro¬ 
vided the plant groups are rightly placed. 
That is to say, the thoughtless or pro¬ 
miscuous disposal of the plants might 
just rob them of that finest attribute of 
theirs, a snowy or silvery whiteness, and 
which, in many kinds, consitutes so good 
n feature long after the flowers are past. 
Occasionally one sees such as the well- 
known A. uiubeliata employed as a mar- 


whose value and importance are not to 
be overlooked. The raised position 
should ever be a matter for consideration, 
and should be sufficiently high to promote 
quick drainage. Then, again, the pre- 
sence of moisture absorbing rock plays a 
part. Anything, indeed, which tends to 
dryness is calculated to enhance the leaf 
beauty of these plants. 

In no season during recent years was this 
fact so clearly demonstrated as during the 
heat and drought of 1911, aud certainly 
few plants appeared to delight in the hot 1 
summer more than these. Ha rely, indeed, 
have white-leaved plants appeared so 
white, and the fact should not be lost sight 
of by the planter. Even in such a year 
as that noted, to plant these things low 
down or in shaded places would be to 
rob them of much of their worth; hence, 
in conjunction with warmth and perfect 
drainage, the question of i>ositiou should 
not be overlooked. For the reasons given, 


of the recent additions to the group is A. 
Wilezeckii, whose softly towentose leaves 
are ^inclined to spathulate with crimped 
or lacerated margins. A. holosericea is a 
new silvery-leaved kind with yellow flower- 
heads, all the rest being white. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND JREPL1ES. 

The Sempervivums.— In wet districts 
one sometimes finds these destroyed by ex¬ 
cessive rainfall, especially when the 
groups have attained some size. This has 
led one to notice how capitally they are 
suited for wall gardening, where they will 
all do well, especially on a sunny wall. 
This is, indeed, especially needed for 
those with cobweb-like foliage, such as S. 
arachnoideum, S. Lnggeri, etc. “ W.,” 
August 24th, page 547, says truly that he 
pities the man w ho tries to unravel their 
nomenclature. The late Mr. Patrick Neill 
Fraser, of Kockville, Edinburgh, got 
together a large collection for the 
purpose of trying this, but he told 
me that it was a hopeless task. 
Some of the distinctions arc ex¬ 
ceedingly minute, and what we 
need is not a collection, but a 
selection of the best tvt>es.—S. 
A RNOTT. 

The Bird’s Eye Primrose in a wet 

season.— It is quite evident that 
the Bird’s Eye Primrose, Primula 
farinosa, enjoys a good deal of 
moisture, and this season it is 
unusually happy in a low, wet, 
peaty part of my garden, where It 
gets all the moisture from the 
clouds and also what flows down 
a path in heavy rainfalls. To 
save it from being too much dried 
up at any time I have it surfaced 
with whinstone chips, which do 
instead of the Grass and other 
herbage through which it usually 
grow’s at home, and which grow 
too rank for it in the garden. 
This “ mulch ” of chips answers 
well and looks quite a suitable 
setting for this lovely native Prim¬ 
rose. It is sometimes lost from 
being lifted by frost, but the stone 
mulch helps to keep It in position 
in winter.—Ess. 


The silvery Milljoil ( Ac'nllea argen tea), 


Sinai plant to a bed of other flowers or one might also plant these silvery-leaved 
^ervmg \ n the subordinate capacity of Milifoils in the sunniest of walls, where, 
oirpeter to certain designs in bed- 1 given a good root-run, they would appear 

” to advantage. What is true of these 
of other 


ding arrangements, but in none of 
.p 1 unless the soil he .perfectly 
amed and of a light, sandy, or stony 
inure, is its good silvery effect brought 
•mm. ^ a /* r H ien * too, even in the most 
iioM° V ^ soils, the good effect would be 
“•to ^ Quickly dispelled by reason of 
«wi.- ts ’ P rox iU3ity to the soil, and by 
-lung rains that throw the soil up into 
tne branches, while the rains 


Achilleas is true also of other silvery- 
leaved plants, and one recalls Senecio 
Persooni, An^liem is Bieberstieni, A. 
suntolinoides, Androsace lanuginosa, and 
others, to all of which their rightful dis¬ 
posal, with perfect drainage, is a matter 
of first importance. 

Apart from the species of Achillea re¬ 


sult up into Apart irum tuu 

- luc 1U1JIS a i 0 ne also ! presented in the illustration, and which, 

o ti,e plants of a whiteness which is in the Kew hand-list, is referred to as 
uieirs by nature Hence, if the planter Tanncetum argenteum, are A. Clavennre, 
SH£ have a11 the good such things (ire A. Huteri, A. Kellori, A. serieea. A. um- 
npuble °f giving he must see to it that bellata, A. Wilczecki, A. Grisebachi, A. 
luey are planted in the warmest, driest, maeedouica, A. cinerea, and A. Philli- 
l iau puniest of aspects, and that the soil, popoli, all of which possess well-marked I 
’ j 8 °f that perfectly drained character j leafage. With tw r o exceptions, A. Huteri ! 
admits of no superfluous moisture 1 and A. Grisebachi, which have somewhat j 
‘round. The sloping bank, and the asso- glaucous-coloured leaves, all the others 
Ration of rock so well shown in the ac- are distinctly silvery, and in some in- | 
wmpanyiug picture, are otber_ items stances, finely cut. Of the more distinct 
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HOPS AS A VEGETABLE. 

To the many. Hops mean beer and 
beer means Hops. This is 
altogether a wrong idea. Hops 
have other uses; for instance, the 
young shoot makes an excellent 
vegetable, succulent, appetising, 
and delicious if properly and care¬ 
fully cooked. Belgium is the 
country where they excel in the 
use of the jels d'/iovblon , as the 
young Hop - shoots are called. 

They are thinned out in the early 
season, thereby making the crop 
stronger and healthier, and are 
sold in the markets at a ridiculously low 
price. They are cut off about 3 inches from 
the tips, tied in bunches somewhat like 
Asparagus, cooked in salted water until 
quite tender, drained, and served very hot. 

Three sauces alternate as their accom¬ 
paniment. The first, and by far the x 
favourite, is a plain white sauce with 
poached eggs. Another sauce is a browned 
butter one, with a little finely-grated 
Parmesan cheese: while yet a third is n 
white sauce of butter, eggs, flour, and 
parsley, with a very slight flavouring of 
bitter herbs. All throe ways of serving 
Hops are excellent. 

According to a recent writer. Hop- 
shoots used to be eaten in Kent (and 
whore, if not in Kent ?) They were treated 
in the same way as Asparagus, aud 
“Kentish children can tell of pleasant 
hours spent among the hedges in se,a roll¬ 
ing for the wild Hop top, and of whole¬ 
some suppers made upon, the well-earned 
treasure, ere they have -fthThefl to think 
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their food the better for being rare and Emperor Tiberius valued the Skirret so 
costly.” With oil, Lemon juice, salt and j much that lie accepted it as a tribute, it 
pepper. Hop-shoots boiled and allowed to 1 being conveyed to him from Gelduba, a 
get cold make an excellent and novel | castle on the German Rhine. The famous 
salad. and historic Lueanian boar was garnished 

The frying of Hops is a good and tooth- with Skirrets, therefore, they are not with- 
some way of serving them. They should out authoritative origin; indeed, those who 
be boiled for twelve minutes, then drained appreciate Parsnips and the Batata, or 
and allowed to cool, after which they must Sweet Potato, will also relish the Skirret 
be floured, dipped in egg and bread-crumb, and the Scorzonera, if only for their 
and fried in the very best boiling Olive j traditional cure of snake bites.” 

oil. Serve very hot with a little plain__ 

melted butter—no flour. These three 1 

methods of cooking and eating Hop-slioots j NOTES AND REPLIES. 

are not sufficiently well known. Any one of 1 Fine seedless Oranges.— These, from the 
them makes a good satisfying dish, and a Cape of Good Hope, through Mr. Lewis 
pleasant change from the monotonous Solomon, of Covent Garden, came to me 
round of conventional vegetables. The \ n a fi ne state, of delicate juicy flavour, 
resourceful housewife will easily be able and the largest Oranges I have seen— 


to evolve other methods, for the Hop- 
shoot is adaptable. 

Frank Schloesser, in Country Life. 


THE AUBERGINE OR EGG-PLANT. 

The Pall Mall talks about the Egg-plant, yet well organised there.—W. 


some weighed 1 lb. They are quite seed¬ 
less. What a tine country for fruit South 
Africa promises to be, the flavour of most 
fruit from there being so good, but the 
business of growing and packing is not 


and quotes approvingly from Mr. Senn’s Sun-cooked Plums.— The McLaughlin 



markets, but they are not good. The 


are worth growing by those who like the 
Plum os one of the best of fruits. The 


following is the quotation from the Pall reach p lunl T a i s0 flnd - 

very delicate and 


Mall:— 

“ That excellent vegetable, tiie Auber¬ 
gine, or Egg-plant, is now in season, and 
in growing favour. From that excellent 
book, 4 How to Cook Vegetables,’ by G. H. 
Senn, the following practical recipe is 
culled : — 

AUBERGINE FRITTERS. — Peel three Egg- 


good in flavour. In these days of cures one 
might do worse than go in for a Plum 
cure.—\V. 


ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 
There are several old-fashioned proverbs 
that should be printed in large characters, 
plants? K and B eut^theac roslj slices 6 abSE and placed in every amateur’s potting- 

a quarter of an inch thick. Spread on a house. ‘‘A place for everything, nud 


.. quarter __ . _ _ _ . ...___ _ 

plate, and season with pepper and salt. At everything ill its place,” “Waste not, 
the end of half-nn-hour drain them on a , nf . llnf . >> •** Tu .rmv snvpd ik o npimv 
cloth. Dip each piece of Egg-plant in batter, ^ant noL A penny sateu is a penny 
and drop into somo very hot frying fat. and gained, One year S seeding is seven 
frv them to a nice colour, drain, and dish tin years’ weeding.” Ill the interesting 
in « sh i ne on a a servictte - Garnish ar ticle, “True and False Economy in the 
fried Parsley, and serve. , Garden,'” at p. 524, August 10, proper 

A tried and trusty dish, and a \ery wel- emphasis was placed on buving the best 
come change from the conventional vegeG t00 ‘ ls nnd takillg care of ‘ thcm , but l 
aides, there are many other ways of general i y aud it j a sk a lady-gardener for 
cooking.the Aubergine, whose skin colour a trowel or a fork , tbere is flrst n btin , 
is a sheer artistic delight. for j bg j oob an( j more often than not It 

is finally discovered in the basket covered 
with crocks or Moss, or what-not, and 
most probably with the soil still on it ! 
I would not like to hear a head gardener’s 


SKIRRET (SIUM SI$ARUM) AND ITS 
COOKERY. 

We have so many good vegetables now, ... _- 

and such improved I'oas and Keans and I ™ °J * „ S t “ e “ i 1 $ ft J2 e £ 


other plants, that jierhaps it is inevitable 
that some of the old-fashioned plants 
should go otit of use or be never seen. This 
is tiie fate of the Skirret, 


his tools in such a state. If you go 
into the tool-house or potting-shed of a 
trained gardener you at once find the 


which used to he 1 application of my m ’ st Proverb—clea nil - 
. P 1 G upvpp R p!i it loRiin lless and method. Tools, bright as silver, 

grown but now isJ^ver seal. 11 is ® ap hang in their proper place; watering cans, 
jjosed to he a nathe of ^turned upside down, rest above the store, 

umbelliferous plant with numerous swollen bast scissors, pruning knives, and other 
roots, something like the little Dahliai, sun( j r i e s ar e hanging on nails. The 
roots. We had no idea that anybody was potting-bench is kept brushed (the brush 
taking the slightest not ice of it until we a i Wfl y S hand), Moss, crocks, and potting 
saw the following in Country Life, show- so} j n p have tlieir appointed place, whilst 
ing that somebody had not forgotten It. j fl 0 \ver-pots, carefully washed after once 
We have seen it in the Paris markets, but us j n g, are stacked in sizes under the 
never in the London markets. bench. There is no waste of time looking 

“A dozen or so roots must be well f or the thing wanted when at work. This 
scraped and washed, so as to scour should be not the ideal but the practice 
them thoroughly from all adhering | 0 f the amateur. I know it is sometimes 
earth, and put into a basin of cold water impossible to spare the time to put everv- 
witli two tablespoonfuIs of vinegar. After thing quite straiglit after working, but 
six or eight minutes put them into a hot there is no excuse for tools left dirty. If 
pan containing half a pint of water, a j the potting-shed or tool-house is but a 
quarter of a pint of milk, a couple of thick cupboard of 4 feet square this can be kept 
slices of Lemon, salt, pepper, and blitter to tidy. A rack for the tools, with spring 
laste, and bring all to the boil. Go on boil- clips, should be fixed along one wall some j 
ing until the vegetable is quite tender—tins | 5 feet from tiie ground. Fork, spade,' 
will take quite an hour. Then take out the hoe, rake, spud, etc., hang near, business 
Skirrets and drain well. Serve them as | end upward. Trowels—at least three are 
they come out of the pot, with melted | necessary in varying sizes—hand-fork, and 
butter: uo bill-sticker’s paste, but. Just i brush find a home as well. There is 
plain beurre fondue—“ oily butter” in always time to brush all soil off the tool i 
cooks’parlance—or maybe a sauce Holland- before hanging it up. The gardening | 
aise, very deftly comjKninded. Another basket, if full of odds and euds, can be j 
way is to cut the roots into lengths, averag- left on the table or bench, if necessary, 
ing about 1 inch, put them into a pan with till a more convenient season, but if a 
iiepper and salt and a cupful of good j couple of boxes, like wine cases, are placed 
foundation sauce ; till up until full. Then under the table it is quite as quick to drop 
sprinkle grated Parmesan cheese and bits the rubbish into one, nnd pots, crocks, 
of butter, heat it up in the oven, and serve Moss, and used labels into the other, as 
absolutely “ sizzling.” History—more or to leave them on the table. Plenty of 
less reliable—tells us that the Roman strong nails driven into the wall take 


Rose scissors, pruning knives, etc., also 
a few lengths of raffia. A shelf or too 
for watering pots, also box with new 
labels, and in this box should be ken a 
pot of white paint, with a small brush 
such as a penny paste brush, aud a bit of 
rag. Above where this box alwavs 
stands, drive in two rather long French 
nails, 2#inches apart, to rest the pencil on 
Another box should be ready for used 
labels. Yet another wooden ‘box should 
hold a strong hammer, nails in varietv, 
some shreds, and a box-opening tool, mi 
as a cold-chisel. 

My next proverb is more honoured in the 
breach. Take used labels as an instance 
If these are thrown into their box till a 
few dozen have accumulated they can be 
cleaned nt any odd half-hour. * Throw 
them into a pan of hut water to soak. In 
a little while a strong penny nail-brush 
will easily scrub off all writing. When 
dry they are quite as good as new for 
temporary work, for a little of the. whit, 
paint rubbed on with the rag will give a 
good, plain, writing surface, r hear 
“Why be bothered? new labels onijiven. 
Cd. a bundle.” Yes, but how about ti 
third proverb ? That sixjience will bu 
quite a nice Saxifraga, or any other plan 
wanted. Why, for less than stipeno: 
plus a little pleasant work, I have nlneti 
four strong Primula rosea grandilk; 
flowering size. The pa<: 
half a franc in Switzerland. 

My last proverb is tiie hardest to follow 
One gets so very tired of weeding! ) 
if even one wood is allowed to $eed,neai 
all one’s work is in vain. If. ami 
that “if:” it were possible to really c 
the ground, one would only have to con 
tend with woods brought in new pottic; 
soil. Tiie Dutch hoe in dry, hut weath* 
will not only kill all shallow-root 
but greatly benefit the plants* saving 
great, deal of watering. In damp wcatL 
it is far better to hand-pull the weeds, 
have u special fork for this. I noticed 
one day in the kitchen nil old cookingfork 
with bent prongs, and minus a handle. I 
carried it off to my chauffeur, who is :i 
clever metal-worker, and he took the steel 
wreck in charge. Half -on hour after 
wards I was tiie contented possessor of 
the Ideal weeding fork. The twisted 
prongs had been straightened, the useless 
points cut off, and it was fitted with :i 
boxwood chisel-handle. The fork has 
three straight prongs about 3 inches ions. 
For use among small alpines it is unsur¬ 
passed, whilst its persuasive powers in 
connection with the long tap-roots of 
Docks and Dandelions makes weeding 
almost a joy. Slugs can be ignored, even 
by the anxious owner of choice alpine 
Campanulas if Sanitas powder is used 
Even in this constant deluge it does not 
lose its effect if about once a week a 
little is shaken round the plants, and a 
dusting on the foliage. It does no harm to 
the most delicate alpines. Do not forget 
to tie all -sticks, after use, in bundles, ac¬ 
cording to length. To those who grow 
Filberts, I should like to point out that the 
rods cut off in priming make the nicest 
sticks for small plants like Carnations 
Even short lengths, 12 inches or so. are 
most useful for marking plants, or to show 
where bulbs or .seeds are planted. Sharpen 
one end, and have them ready before they 
are wanted for use. Every now aud then 
scrub the roses of watering cans, as bits 
of earth, etc., are apt. to stop up some of 
the fine holes. It is of great use if aj 
oil-can is kept on the shelf; and lastly, if 
is not altogether unwise to lock the suea 
door, as “folk” have a knack of runnmp 
to a well-stocked house for any tool tee. 
may need, to the owner's great wraui, 
when the said tool is missing. 

Dawlish, Devon. A. Batldon. 

Index and Binding Cases forlfew 

— The Index to Volume XXXIII. JU 

traied u rvno ready (uriee 8 d., pod ^ 

Baiding C-seJor the saw volume w aUoU^no^r 
la 6d., by post la. 9d.). The Index and Bmdm 
be obtained from any neuvagent, or jrmu* 

17, Fumival Street, Londori, B.C. Jftw. 

the price qf the Index and Binding 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE TOWN GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. 
Among the prettiest and most interesting 
gardens, I think, are those in towns. The 
apace is often limited, but the effect is 
often as good as it can be. The smaller 
country towns, which the factories hare 
not invaded, give us the best examples, 
and with a distant park or a beautiful 
landscape the charm from the garden or 
windows is all the greater. There are 
scores of gardens in all parts of the 
country where one sees these beautiful 
effects, and, among those near me, the 
best I have seen is that of Dr. Wallis, 
at Old Stone House, East Grinstead, who 
sends us the following notes descriptive 
of the illustration, which was prepared 


ANNUALS. 

Collinsia bicolok. —In my young days 
this annual was much in favour for filling 
beds on the Grass before the time came 
to put out tender bedding plants. In 
those days we had not the wealth of 
hardy bulbous aud other hardy spring¬ 
blooming plants which the amateur lias 
now 7 at command. There is a quiet beauty, 
however, in this Collinsia which, even 
with so many competitors for favour, com¬ 
mends itself to those who are desirous of 
anticipating the glories of summer. The 
seed should be sown from tiie middle to the 
end of September in an open position, and 
whore the drainage is good in winter, 
that is if the plants are to stand where 
sown. If, however, they are designed for 
blooming in beds they should be put out 


employed ns a cnrjiet plant for Narcissi, 
Tulips, and Hyacinths 

GoDETiAs.-Seen at their best, these are 
remarkably showy, but the amateur 
gardener is apt to grow them in a way 
that, in a great measure, obliterates their 
characteristic beauty. The Godetia, when 
allowed ample space, takes on a fine, 
spreading habit, runs up to a height or 
from 12 inches to 18 Inches, with stems 
like the top of a fishing-rod. The flowers 
produced by sucli specimens are not only 
numerous, but are fine and large, and last 
much longer than those borne by plants 
which have grown in a more or less 
crowded condition. 

Myosotis azorica will bloom with 
freedom through the summer and early 
autumn months if treated generously. 



A view in Dr. Wallis's garden at Thz Old Stone House , East Grinstead. 


¥ 


fry) 11 a photograph taken in his garden. 
*Picture of Carnations and Roses was 
taken at the end of July, much too late to 
pive any idea of the wealth of Roses in 
die middle of June. The border is 120 feet 
long by 7 feet broad, wdth a 4 feet Grass 
walk on each side. This is a handy size for 
getting at the plants. The Carnation does 
well in niy light soil; those sliow’n in the 
Picture are all layers, planted out last 
October, They are selected border varie¬ 
ties, such as Lady Hermione, Trojan, 
countess of Paris. Roy Morris, Cecilia, etc. 
They are planted in blocks of thirty or 
forty of a sort. There are no pod-splitters 
here. However good the colour of a Carna¬ 
tion flower may be, I discard all those that 
prove to be inveterate offenders in this re¬ 
spect. I have another border of Carna¬ 
tions containing about 500 plants, most of 
which will be banished on tlrfsacc^int/j 


either in October or early in March, 
allowing a distance of 9 inches from plant 
to plant. If planted in spring some manure 
may be given, but in the case of autumn 
planting it is not advisable to apply any 
food before spring, as it may render the 
plants too soft and sappy, therefore less 
able to stand, w ithout injury, an inclement 
wdnter. 

Saponaria calabrica. Quite useless in 
summer, this is invaluable for spring 
decoration. Seeds should be sown from 
the middle to the latter end of August. 
Sow thinly or thin out to 2 inches apart, 
and plant out the following March as 
earlv in the month as the w’eather will 
permit, allowing a space of 9 inches from 
plant to plant. In association with Violas 
and other spring flowers this little annual 
Sha£ a very pleasing effect. It may also be 


Raised in early spring and put into well- 
enriched grouud it will go away freely 
and yield its lovely blue blossoms in pro¬ 
fusion. Those who cannot raise enough 
Lobelias would find this Forget-me-Not a 
very good substitute. In poor ground and 
allowed to suffer from lack of moisture, 
it is almost worthless. 

Acrolinium boseum should, wherever 
possible, be growrn in broad patches of 
from twelve to twenty plants. This is an 
annual that is apt to sulk after trans¬ 
planting, and if this is delayed it fre¬ 
quently happens that the seedlings do not 
go away freely, remain in a dw’arf, stunted 
condition, and are of little use from a 
decorative point of view’. Sow in March 
or early in April in free soil, and thin out 
to 4 inches apart. A little old manure 
dug in will increase the statute and size 
of bloom, therefore,- je^ctivencps-, oj? 
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this annual, which is really a charming 
thing where well grown. 

Clarkia pclchella alba is very service¬ 
able where white flowers are in demand. 
Very chaste and fine in form, the flowers 
are suitable for indoor decoration or for 
wreath-making. If found useful in this 
way, two sowings should be made, one as 
early in March as the weather will permit, 
the other a fortnight later. 

Dianthus Heddewiqi. — The various * 
forms of this annual Pink are worthy of 
good culture, as there are few finer floral 
displays in the outdoor garden than are 
furnished by well-grown masses of such 
kinds as Crimson P.elle, Purity, Eastern 
Queen, and Superbissimum. Those, who 
by reason of limited glass accomodation, 
cannot raise as many tender summer- 
blooming plants as they would wish to, 
should turn their attention to these showy 
annuals. They require a well-worked 
soil, with a little well-rotted manure— 
fresh dung is likely to be harmful. There 
are two ways of raising the plants. The 
seeds may be sown in gentle warmth early 
m March and hardened off in the usual 
manner before planting out. These and 
the Chinese Pinks, however, may be raised 
in August, sowing thinly, and wintering 
in a cold-frame. This is an easy wav, 
and commends itself to the amateur who 
has not the command of a constantly 
heated house in the earlier months of the 
year. One advantage of raising them in 
that way is that they can lie planted out 
much earlier. Byflbbt. 

i;lce tufted pansies. 

There are varieties of many shades of 
blue, but, in comparison with most other 
colours, the blues are much behind. It 
may be that raisers have not devoted so 
much time to the blue sorts as they have 
done to those of other colours. Unfortu¬ 
nately, some of the best shades of blue 
now represented in the Tufted Pansies are 
developed on plants having a habit of 
growth that is not by any means “tufted.” 
We badly want plants of the character of 
growth peculiar to Pine Gown, so popular 
a few years ago. This is a mauve-blue 
sort of ideal tufted growth, and a plant 1 
that flowered profusely. In contrast to 
this, take the variety, Bridal Morn. In 
the early summer it is very beautiful, and 
is the nearest approach to a pale blue sort 
of any now in cultivation. In the height 
of summer the flowers assume a deeper 
tone of colour that seems quite foreign to 
this sort. The habit is poor. As the 
growths get advanced they are very 
ragged. Archie Grant is often described 
ns a rich indigo-blue sort, although many ' 
growers are wont to speak of the colour 
ns purple. The colour is rich, and 
although the variety is an old one. it is j 
still much in demand. The flowers are 
borne on long, erect footstalks, and they j 
are of good size. Although the habit is 
not so tufted as could be wished, it is j 
passable. Its constitution is good, and 
during the present moist summer the j 
plants have done exceedingly well in the 
south. Admiral of the Blues is a more 
recent sort, having beautiful, large, ray¬ 
less flowers of a tone of blue so much 
esteemed. This variety possesses a very 
poor habit, and its constitution is not by 
any means robust. It is always difficult 
to procure sufficient stock of this, old 
plants yielding so few cuttings. If raisers 
would only give us a real Tufted Pansy 
with blooms of the colour of those of 
Admiral of the Blues, growers would 
indeed be grateful. 

A really good sort is Charles Jordan. 
It is not known to many growers, and yet 
it is one that should be in all gardens. 
The colour of the blossoms may be 
described as a bluish mauve self, and as 
the flowers stand out well above the foli¬ 
age on stout, erect flower-stalks, and the 
habit is so tufted, it is just what is wanted 
in the garden. I think that Maggie Mott 
should be classed amongst the blue Tufted 
Pansies. Some growers call the colour 
mauve. Market growers send this variety 


to market in immense quantities, and it 
is doubtful whether any other Tufted 
Pansy is now grown so largely. The plants 
yield a wonderfully profuse display of 
blossoms, and although the habit of 
growth may not be tufted in the truest 
sense, it is sufficiently compact to justify 
its inclusion among the best. Rolpli 
gives a free display of circular, heavily- 
rayed flowers of medium size. The tone 
of blue is fairly deep, and wheu the plants 
are in full bloom they make a really fine 
show. This plant, however, seems some¬ 
what impatient of removal, and it is wise 
to plant early before the plants get over 
large. When planted rather later than is 
customary I have seen Ideal plants turn 
yellow, and die in a few days. One of the 
best blue sorts I have grown for years is 
Royal Blue. For the flower garden, how¬ 
ever, it is nyt exactly ideal, but it is suffi¬ 
ciently good until something better is in¬ 
ti oduced. The colour of the oval-shaped 
blossoms is a rich, deep true blue, with a 
rather large orange-yellow eye. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the constitution of the plant is not 
so robust as one would desire. This, too, 
is not nearly so tufted ns I would like. 
Mary McLean has often been spoken of as 
a good thing, but In recent years I have 
been very disappointed with it. The plant 
has a good habit and a fairly good consti¬ 
tution. It is also free flowering, but the 
flowers are not particularly attractive. 
They are not sufficiently self-coloured ; the 
centre is besmirched with white, which 
spoils the colour effect. Ophelia is a dis¬ 
tinct, rayless heliotrope-blue of an effective 
tone of colour. Both habit and flowering 
leave something to be desired, however. 
Blue Rock is a rather late flowering kind 
that is effective when the plants are at 
their best. Us flowers are of a dark tone 
of blue and the habit of growth fair 

I>. II. Crane. 

AMONG THE IIARDY FLOWERS. 
Seedlings in the garden.— The wet time 
we have had seems to have induced quite a 
host of seedlings to spring up in the garden 
1 hey have brought home to me the lesson ! 
I had once from an old friend, that it is a 
mistake to allow many plants to ripen their 
seeds in the garden. I suppose many of us 
like to try to raise new varieties, and I 
must confess that I have been rather 
obsessed with this idea, and have left some I 
of my plants to seed and sow themselves. 
This season few of my plants were allowed 
to seed, but a crop of seedlings from last • 
year’s seeds has appeared, and I am busy 
pulling up young Aquileglas, Starworts, 
ami other flowers. Unfortunately,• those 
which have come up most readily appear to 
be common things. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is better to save only a 
few seeds and to sow them in a place by 
themselves than to trust to haphazard 
seedlings from a multitude of plants. 

Aster acris. —This is among the first of 
the Starworts here, and I must sav that I 
am not impressed with its flowers in¬ 
dividually. In a mass they look all right, 
but when only a spray is cut thev do not 
appeal to me. I wonder if there are 
varieties with broader petals and better 
formed flowers? I feel we do not want to 
have our Starwort season prolonged by 
having too many early ones. The late ones 
are the most useful, and it is nice to be 
able to cut sheaves of these flowers long 
after the early Chrysanthemums have been 
six)iled by frost. 

Sweet Peas.— I have the deepest sym¬ 
pathy with the experts of the Sweet Pea 
Society who have to class the varieties and 
tell us which arc “ too much alike.” I am 
very doubtful ns to the glowing descrip¬ 
tions of some of the now varieties. Not 
being given to showing, I can afford to wait 
and let others try the new Sweet Teas, but 
I see that the adventurous ones are look¬ 
ing askance at those. Some of my friends 
who have paid good prices for a few seeds 
are regretting that they have spent so much 
money on varieties no better than some of 
the old ones. I find that there are others 
who say that wherever they go they meet 


with Sweet Peas in the garden and Sweet 
Peas in the house. I do not think that I 
am unduly hard upon the Sweet Pea, which 
I love as much as anybody, but I want to 
see a bit of individuality in our gardens, 
and I feel that these crazes are sometimes 
| carried too far. 

I Salvia glutinosa.— Tlie other day I came 
across this in a garden where hardy plants 
are largely grown. It is well named 
glutinosa, and as a garden plant it is, in 
my opinion, deserving of all the con¬ 
temptuous names which are to he found in 
the dictionary. The leaves are coarse, the 
flowers are of a dull, brownish yellow, and 
the whole plant, which is from 2 feet to 
3 feet high, is dingy and unattractive. I 
must confess to a preference for blue hardy 
Sages, and I like flowers of decided colour¬ 
ing. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


HYBRID GLADIOLI. 

At the Gladiolus Show, on August 13th, 
at the Horticultural Hall, I picked upibe 
Handbook of the National Gladiolus 
Society, which, among other items, con 
tains papers by different writers. One of 
these papers from across the Atlantic 
arrested my attention, and set one won 
dering for what reason it was pnbliflfed. 
The article is entitled. “Hybridists and 
Hybridising.” The writer, in a lot of 
high-flown language, condemns the term 
hybrid, hybridist, and hybridising 
applied to the Gladiolus, and states that 
lie is quite certain there is not in existence 
to-day a true hybrid of the Gladiolus. 
Furthermore, he explains that a hybrid, 
in the correct use and scientific accepta¬ 
tion of the term, is the product resulting 
from the union of two parents which are 
of different siiecies, but of the same genus. 
The stipulation of the same genus the 
writer says is not essential, for individual* 
of different genera will not inter-breei 
under any circumstances. He is evidently 
under the impression that a wide gulf 
separates one genus from another, instead 
of being, as in many cases, simply So In¬ 
dividual opinion. As one reads further 
the writer gets deeper and deeper into th? 
mire, ns will be seeu by the Mowing 
quotation : — 

“ Rememberinfe that the Gladiolus in all it* 
varieties is itself simply a species, one of tbs 
comparatively few composing the genua‘In- 
dacea,’ and that contrary to the common belief 
there are no distinct species of Gladioli, but 
only varieties and sub-varieties.” 

In a table later on Iridaeea is referred 
to as an order, but the table itself I cannot 
comprehend, lor four kinds of Gladiolus 
are given as species—namely, ganda 
vensis, primulinus, dracocephalus, and 
purpureo-aur, etc., which shows well that 
the writer cannot distinguish between 
true species and garden forms. From far 
of taking up too much space. I will give 
but one more extract, where the writer 
says of hybrids in general: 

“ Nature does not overstep the limit? ot 
species, and man is seldom able to compel this 
at her hands. Hybrids, therefore, arc exceed¬ 
ingly rare. One can almost count on toe 
fingers all tho known natural hybrids, and 
those produced by human skill are scarcely 
more numerous. - ’ 

The object of this article, which occupies 
about ten pages, is apparently to show 
that the term hybridising is often wrongly 
used instead of cross breeding or selection, 
but this might be said in a few simple 
words, without any of the high-flown 
language the writer has indulged in. 
Furthermore, it would have been ns well 
had he understood the difference between 
order, genus, and species before he 
attempted to write. G 
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Chrysogonum vlrginlanum.-Quite a 
number of people have been surprised « 
the almost persistent way in which tow 
litle composite has been recommended for 
rock and other gardens, and say that i 
has been greatly over-praised. R mub 
be said, however, that it is not a 
which is good everywhere, and under eyer\ 
condition. One of Its great merits, tha 

Original fr«r£u^.‘. 
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of almost continuous flowering, is seen | when they are fully grown. Water bulbs may be purchased at a very low cost, 
almost everywhere, but a small plant, or j directly the planting is finished, and place 1 so that the cultivator need not stint him 


even two or three together, will not do 
justice to it. It really requires a group 
of plants to give a true idea of its value. 
It is all the better for being put a little 
above the ground level, and it shows to 
most advantage when planted in a mass 
in a large rock garden. In poor and dry 
soil Chrysogonum virginianum is never 
quite happy, anil is likely to prove dis¬ 
appointing.—S. A. 

ROSES AND FOXGLOVES. 

The illustration we give to-day shows a 
corner in Col. Norton's garden, near Maid- j 
stone. in which the co-mingling of a group J 
of Rost* Una, with white Foxgloves rearing 


the pots in a cool quarter, a cold-frame 
being a suitable situation for them. 
These Irises are quite hardy, but it is ad¬ 
visable to keep them quite safe from frost. 
Well-drained pots are essential, so, also, 
is a moist rooting medium, but stagnant 
water would cause mischief, and for that 
reason thorough drainage must be the 
rule. At no time must the soil be allowed 
to become dry, especially after the bulbs 
have commenced to grow. Feeding must 


self as regards numbers when purchasing 
them. Bourne Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Montbretia losses. —Now is the time 
when the Montbretias which have suc¬ 
cumbed during last winter will be missed, 
and it is rather grievous to note the whole¬ 
sale destruction of these beautiful plants. 


_ for which the winter was responsible. In 
be done regularly after the pots are well mall F gardens all the Montbretias left in 


filled with roots. Much foliage is made 
long before the flowers appear, so that the 
inexperienced cultivator must not be 
alarmed at the non-appearance of the 
flowers for a considerable time. A gentle 


Roses and Foxgloves in Col . Barton s pcivden at Chevency, Hun ton, 
near Maidstone. 


their heads mast-like amongst the foliage 
of the Roses, produces a truly happy and 
delightful effect. S. 


SPANISH IRISES FOR POTS AND 
BORDERS. 

These may be grown in pots as well as in 
borders. Although they will not stand 
much forcing, it is possible to have the 
laants in bloom several weeks before those 
grown In the open borders, if care be taken 
m regard to watering and airing. If 
grown in pots the compost should be made 
U P of sandy loam with plenty of fibre in 
jt. nna leaf-soil with sand. A small quan- 
my of rotted manure should be placed 
wall some of the rougher portion of the 
compost over the crocks. The bulbs must 
n? n far enough apart to allow 
t sufficient space without undue crowding 


I heat when the plants are growing freely 
I will do much good, but at no time should 
they be subjected to a high temperature 
and close atmosphere. 

i The most suitable position in o])en 
borders is one'which is constantly moist, 
but wiiich does not hold water for any 
length of time. The soil should be deeply 

I dug, and, if of a clayey nature, road grit __„„ ____ 

or old potting soil .should be freely mixed ance of the refuse which has accumulated dur- 
with it. Those plants grown in pots may the season is desirable for several reasons, 


the ground have been destroyed, and in 
some others all that remain are the old 
M. Potsii, and some few of the older 
hybrids. In others, again, all the plants 
have perished. This show's the desira¬ 
bility of lifting the more valuable varieties 
and keeping them in frames during winter. 
This is the rule in some gardens, and it has 
been of the greatest service this year. The 
Montbretia is rather an uncertain 
quantity, so fur as regards hardiness, at 
any time, as we see it fairly hardy in 
some gardens, while in others close at 
hand it is impossible to retain it during 
the winter. in the open. In poor, dry. 
stony soil it has stood best, but the lesson 
to be learned is not to put any trust In 
the hardiness of the newer and finer 
varieties.—S. A. 

Pansies and the moist weather of late.— 

While so many gardeners and others have been 
complaining of the inclement weather of late, 
growers of Tufted Pansies have been congratu¬ 
lating themselves that Nature has in this way 
compensated for the disastrous drought of last 
year. Growers of these plants will never for¬ 
get the extraordinary summer season of 1911, 
and those who were fortunate enough to keep 
their plants alive and increase their stocks 
found that the plants did not regain their 
former robust character. It had been notice¬ 
able even in the case of many of the strongest- 
growing varieties that they lacked robustness 
of constitution, but the continued moist and 
cool weather of the present summer has im¬ 
parted to th,em new vigour and more satisfac¬ 
tory growth, so that the future now looks ex¬ 
ceedingly promising. Old stock plants are now 
yielding an abundant supply of young shoots 
from which cuttings may bo made, and those 
who follow the practice of summer propagation 
with the object of planting in their flowering 
quarters in mid-October, look with confidence 
to that period to obtain plants of unusual 
vigour and good quality.—E. G. 

Autumn flowers In the mixed border.— Thero 
| is a deal of colour just now in the herbaceous 
borders. In Phloxes, which have been parti¬ 
cularly rich, we get a variety of colour—purest 
white, pale pink, and crimson. Some are tall 
and suitable for growing as a back row. others 
comparatively dwarf and taking up very littlo 
room. Sombre flowers are the Statice. Eryn- 
giums. and Echinops. Standing out bold 
amongst them are the handsome spikes of red 
and yellow Tritoma. Here and there are 
! clumps of Campanulas, that, cut down after 
their first blooms were past their best, now 
1 furnish white and blue flowers in plenty, 
though of smaller size. Chrysanthemums every 
day broaden into beauty. Gaillardias are not 
yet quite over. Michaelmas Daisies are pre¬ 
paring us for a variety of tints, and afford us 
much useful material for cutting. Roses linger 
i —some of the Hybrid Teas being very beauti¬ 
ful.— TOWNSMAN. 

Erysimum Arkansanura.—I had almost for¬ 
gotten this showy annual, until quite recently 
my attention was drawn to it in a cottago 
ararden under the name of the Summer Wall¬ 
flower. At one time, it was grown in consider¬ 
able quantities for spring bedding, and very 
effective it used to he. Sown in April, it gives 
a good display during summer and autumn, 
and is very useful, while, if sown in autumn, 
it is of equal value in spring. Height. 18 inches. 
—KIRK. 

Carnation Cecilia.— There appear to be 
several stocks of this fine Carnation in gardens, 
the flowers of some being of a better colour and 
; larger than others. In the Glasgow Parka 
there is an exceptionally good form, which I 
have seen in several other gardens this season. 
It is always worth while growing the best 
forms of any plant, even if they differ but 
little, and this good form of Carnation Cecilia 
| is worth looking out for.—8. M. D. 

The refuse of the garden.— The timely clear- 


be liad in flower during the latter part of 
March and during April and May. Those 
grown in the open border will bloom at tbe 
end of May and throughout June, accord¬ 
ing to the situation in which they are 
placed. Pot and plant fairly early in the 
autumn, nnd be sure that purchased bulbs 


but if it is only for the sake of giving to a 
place a neat and tidy appearance, it should not 
be deferred. The debris should either be placed 
in a heap, and covered with lime to kill the 
insects, or, better still, be burnt and the ashes 
spread over the ground.—WOODBASTWICK. 

Gypsophila Stevent.— This flowered for the 
first time during the present season. It is 
quite distinct^ but not so attractive as the 


are not allowed to become very dry before o ^ he 8 L out flow< *r- 

they are either potted or planted, as they Sanched tho eoMur of the bToomXug ”h‘ito 
would lose much strength. Really fine ! or whitish-pink.-K. BRidSmg l r afilcr : 
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FRUIT. 

NOTES ON STRAWBERRIES. 
Tastes in regard to this fruit vary so 
much, and varieties which may be deemed 
good and are a success in one locality or 
county may be indifferent and a partial or 
total failure in another. I am. therefore, 
afraid that many will be disappointed 
when they peruse the list of names given, 
as those of many of the varieties raised 
and distributed during the past thirty 
years will be conspicuous by their absence. 

During the course of my experience 1 
have both seen a great number of sorts 
tried, and have also personally tested a 
good many, some of which have proved 
satisfactory, while others, und these are in 
the majority, have for various reasons, 
chiefly from want of quality and flavour, 
been discarded. For this reason a few of 
the old sorts which have been in commerce 
for many years past will be mentioned, as 
I consider them to still be unsurpassed for 
flavour, and worthy of cultivation. 

Although great strides have been made 
in the improvement of the Strawberry, 
not the least of which is in the raising 
and distribution of varieties which enable 
the grower to commence earlier and finish 
gathering later than was at one time 
possible, the improvement in respect to 
flavour lias not advanced, I think, in the 
same ratio. There arc, however, some 
new sorts of very recent introduction 
which, judging by appearances, and 
from a knowledge of their parentage, 
give great promise in this direction. 
The varieties referred to are Reliance, 
Progress, Reward, Pineapple, and Epicure. 
The new kinds, George Fifth and The 
Queen, which excited so much interest at 
the International Exhibition, are still 
newer aspirants to favour. Those who 
prefer large sized fruits, irrespective of 
quality, And no difficulty in satisfying 
their requirements from among the many 
varieties sent out prior to those previously 
alluded to. Among them I still give Royal 
Sovereign the preference as the best, early 
Strawberry from a market and private 
grower’s point of view, where size is the 
first consideration. On some soils the 
flavour of this is excellent, on others it is 
much too acid to be classed as such. When 
size is a secondary consideration, that fine 
old sterling variety Vicomtesse II. de 
Thury, syn. Garibaldi, is, in my opinion, 
far superior to it in i>oint of flavour, while 
the colour leaves nothing to be desired. 
With good cultivation, the fruits attain a 
good size, quite large enough for table, 
while it is a heavy and successional 
cropper. Another line old variety, which 
has now nearly, if not quite, gone out of 
cultivation is Black Prince. In this high 
quality was combined with earliness, and 
if the fruits were not large, they were of 
a beautiful colour and plentifully pro¬ 
duced. To succeed Royal Sovereign, 
Countess, which produces large and highly- 
flavoured cockscomb shaped fruits, can be 
recommended. Another high-class variety 
which, unfortunately, succeeds in hut few 
places when grown outdoors, is La 
Grosse Sucree. This is of the Keen’s 
Seedling race, which, again is another old 
sort most worthy of retention. The plant 
is hardy, very prolific, and, if cultivated 
mi the two-years’ system, gives excellent 
results. The colour of the fruit when 
fully ripe is crimson, and the flavour rich 
and sugary. A variety which at one time 
was very popular with growers was 
Myatt’s Eliza. This was possessed of an 
exceptionally high flavour, and the plants 
bore well. It is questionable whether this 
can now be obtained. ( Yes , this variety 
is still grown by many in the vicinity of 
Aberdeen, and thought highly of. —En.) 
Oscar is a richly-flavoured, heavy-cropping 
variety for main crop. Sir J. Paxton is 
still largely grown to come in directly after, 
and in some cases with Royal Sovereign, 
both in private gardens and for market. 
The Strawberry has yet to be raised that 
will supersede it when size, colour, and 
lirmuess of flesh are the main considera¬ 


tions. In some seasons the flavour is very 
rich, such being the case last year. 

When it can be had true, President is still 
one of the very best sorts to grow for main 
crop. It not only is of a good colour, 
but has a rich flavour, and when fully 
ripe is greatly appreciated. Its season 
of use can be considerably prolonged by 
planting a border having a north-east or 
north-west aspect with it. There is n 
spurious variety in commerce which is 
not nearly so good as the original, and 
which is apt to mildew badly. Amateur, 
which at one time was much in favour, 
is a Strawberry of the President type, and 
was considered by some to be superior to 
the latter, but the fact of its having almost 
dropped out of cultivation rather disproves 
this. Where it will succeed, Lord Suffield 
is worthy of a place, as it succeeds Presi¬ 
dent. Lady Suffiekl should also be in¬ 
cluded : this* is richer flavoured than the 
preceding. Two other sorts for which 1 
have a partiality are Kilby’s Goliath, syn. 
John Powell, and Trollope’s Victoria. Both 
are of excellent flavour, particularly the | 
former. That fine old, deliciously-flavoured 
sort, British Queen, should find a place in 
every garden where soil and situation are 
favourable, as with all its deficiencies in 
regard to colour, and in not ripening well 
at the point of the berries, it has a flavour 
unlike any other Strawberry grown. The 
same remarks apply to Dr. Hogg. A ! 
variety having a British Queen flavour, j 
and pale in colour, is Latest of All. This 1 
is a good, heavy-yielding sort for late 
supply. A variety named Latest is held to 
be superior both in (‘olour and flavour, but 
I am not in a position to offer an opinion 
I on these points. As a very late Straw¬ 
berry, Givon’s Late Prolific is liard to 
beat, if, in fact, it has an equal. Myatt’s 
Eleanor, syn. Oxonian, is still worth grow¬ 
ing, ns the fruit, when the plants are 
grown on the two years’ system, are hand¬ 
somely formed and highly coloured. The 
only fault is its rather acid flavour. For 
tlie autumn supply, I consider the 
I»erpetiial variety, St. Antoine de Padoue, 

! to he the best. A. W. 


LATE GRAPES IN BAD SEASONS. 
With the exception of a portion of July, ! 
the presept season has not been an ideal 
one for late Grapes. Amateurs who grow 
late Grapes in houses which are not well 
healed will experience some difficulty in 
getting a deep black colour or rich amber 
in the berries, ns the case may be. I have 
seen many very tine bunches, grown in 
well heated structures, spoiled through the 
injudicious use of tire heat. If we take 
Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s, or Gros 
Mnroc, for instance, the Vines being in the 
best possible condition and the weather 
ideal—plenty of sunshine and a warm air— 
a period of twenty-four days is the required 
time for the berries to colour properly from : 
the date when they first show colour. The ! 
bright green of the berry when stoning first I 
changes to n dull green, and then the dark 
red shows. As every berry in a hunch does 
not commence to colour at the same time, j 
quite thirty-five days are required for a 
hunch to finish colouring in ideal weather; 
hut the berries are not really ripe and fit 
for table then. They must remain longer I 
! to mature. 

When the weather is dull, cool, and 
damp a much longer time is needed. Ven- 
I tilation and warmth in the pipes are the 
two main items of management to con¬ 
stantly consider. A very dose atmosphere 
is inimical to well-coloured berries, both 
white and black, but especially in the case 
of the latter. Cold draughts must be 
avoided, else mildewed berries'and foliage 
will result. As no in nil can open ventila¬ 
tors in such weather as has prevailed in 
August without letting in cold air to a cer¬ 
tain extent, it is advisable to keep flowers 
of sulphur dusted on the pipes. I do so, 
and ventilate more or less both night and 
day in good and bad weather, and mildew 
i does not trouble me. Ventilators are 
I opened on the opposite side of the house to 
that from which the wind blows, except in 


I calm weather, and then they are opened on 
j both sides. I refer to top, or roof vea- 
! tilators. Those nt the sides or front are 
| opened on the same principle, but I place 
| long sheets of brown paper immediately 
j over the ventilators, inside the houses, so 
as to prevent any air rising amongst the 
J Vine foliage before it has passed the warm 
pipes. Through this simple device the 
! fresh air is mixed with that in the body of 
the house, so that there is no risk of a chill 
being given to the Vines. 1 have placed my 
| hand just over the openings of the front 
[ ventilators and have been astonished to 
find how cold the incoming air was. and 
unless It passes the pipes first the keen 
edge Is not taken off. 

I believe in a slow and steady colouring 
of Grains. It is much more satisfactory 
than when a high temperature is main¬ 
tained. My pipes are warmed every after¬ 
noon before the extreme cold of the even¬ 
ing comes. 

Where the roots have access to outside 
borders—as in my case—no inside watering 
is necessary after the end of August except 
in the case of very light soils after a spell 
of dry weather, and then one good soaking 
would suffice for a long time. G. G.B. 


PREPARING STRAWBERRY GROUND 

I WANT to prepare a plot of ground for Straw¬ 
berries. At present it has Cabbage on it, which 
I am removing. It is very light soil, about 
18 inches in depth, with a heavy clay subsoil. I 
cannot get farmyard manure, but propose using 
chemical manure. I gave it a dressing ol 
superphosphate last winter, that is all the 
manure it got. The Cabbage on it at present 
is good. I have grown Cabbage on it tor the 
last four years, and it is free from vrireworm 
If you would advise one or more of the chemi¬ 
cal manures, other than basic slag, 1 would te 
obliged.— FOLIACEOUS. 

[The chief difficulty presenting itself in 
ndvising you how best to prepare the plot 
for Strawberries is, of course, the absent? 
of manure. Without it we cannot see how 
you can look for first-class results. If farm¬ 
yard or rotted stable manure is unobtain¬ 
able, have you not an old hot-bed in an 
advanced stage of decomposition you can 
spare for the purpose? With this and the 
addition of road scrapings, if uncontami- 
qated with tar, verge trimmings, and the 
like, the soil could be rendered more fertile 
and suitable for the.growth of the Straw 
berry than with the aid of artificials. 
Chemical manures would, of course, be of 
some assistance, but they would not prove 
so beneficial as either rich farmyard 
manure or the materials named above. \Ye 
would even prefer to give the plot u 
thorough dressing of well-decayed rubbidi 
heap material if plenty of lime is mixed 
with it, both to sweeten it and kill insects, 
to the application of a quantity of chemical 
manure. In the event of one or other ot 
the materials named being forthcoming, 
trench the plot two spits deep and incor¬ 
porate whatever it may be with both spits. 
The bottom spit, with the portion of the 
clay subsoil attached to it, should be 
thrown on the top, and place the top spit 
in the bottom of the trench after breaking 
up the bottom with a fork. The clay thus 
brought to the surface will, when chopped 
to pieces and distributed, tend to make the 
lighter staple more retentive and less liable 
to dry out in hot weather, besides affording 
a better rooting medium for the plants. It 
you are unable to adopt either of these sug¬ 
gestions the only alternative is to make use 
of chemicals. Even then the soil should be 
trenched as previously advised. With 
bottom spit— i.c., the soil thrown into the 
bottom of the trench, apply and distribute 
as equally as possible by forking it in. i m 
! of basic slag to the square yard. With the 
i soil brought to the surface, or top spit, m- 
( corporate with it In the same manner 1 ox. 
of sulphate of potash to the square yaot 
In the spring (March) apply sulphate ot 
ammonia and superphosphate of lime a 
the rate of 1 oz. of the former and -02 oi 
the latter to the square yard. Do not allow 
1 the suiierphosphate to come into conta^ 

| with the foliage of the Strawberries od 

account of its burning properties. ^ 
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instance should bo either 
very lightly forked id. 


favourable seasons. The average gross 
returns are estimated by an experienced 


trenching should be carried out i New South Wales I 1 rune-grower at from 
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and then planting can l>e carried 
February next, weather permitting. 
If for any reason planting has to be 
deferred inter than this, the mnnurial 
dressing advised should first l>e applied and 
forked in a few inches deep.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Prune-growing In New South Wales.— 

Prunes are grown very profitably in wbnt 
is known as the Klverina district of New 
South Wales, ami for many seasons past 
the price for Riverlna - grown Prunes 


13s. to £1 per tree, or about 40 lb. of dried 
Prunes. 

Shanking in Grapes.—I enclose a bunch of 
Grapes. and wish to know what is the matter 
with them and what treatment I ought to give 
the Vines. I believe these have shanked. The 
Vines are in an uubeated greenhouse, and usu¬ 
ally do very well.—NoRTHLEIGli. 

| [When the berries fail to colour and turn 
sour or acid, as in tlie case of those you 
send us, the stems attaching such berries 
to the bunches invariably turning brown 
and shrivelling, they are then suffering 
from what is known as ** shanking.” This 
trouble is due to unsatisfactory root action, 


has seldom, if ever, been below- Od. per lb 
This season the price for first-grade New | and the only remedy is found in removing 

the top soil of the border, carefully lifting 
the roots, forking up and mixing with the 


. ' Son III Wales Prunes went ns high as fid 

per )i'.. largely on account of the excel* 

fWllR* ! 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BUDDLEIA VEITCHI, VAR. 

MAGN1FICA. 

The illustration of this herewith hardly 
dOC$ justice to this fine shrub, as it only 
shows a small inrtion of the plant. The 
ordinary B. Veitchi is well known to 
gardeners, hut the subject of this note is 
a great improvement on the old variety. 
Some of the flower-spikes on this plant 
in July measured 22 inches in length. The 
colour of Hie flower Is a dark purplish- 
blue, and it is wry sw* H s»vnl<*d, having 
ft sjiecial attraction for the Red Admiral 
butterfly. It is easily propagated by cut¬ 
tings taken in October, these striking 
readily under a hand light. The Ituddlcin 
cannot well be pruned too severely. It 
should be cut hack to wit bin one or two 
eyes of the old wood in early spring. 

P. G. Wallis. 

Old Stone /foitjtr. East Orintfrnd. 


SHRUBS FOR SEASIDE, GARDEN. 
HAVE a low-lying garden, which once grow 
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Pat! oj a gr.up of Buddleia Veitchi , vjv. magnifies, in a garden at 
East Grinstead. 


Quality of the fruit, ulthough the 
^Uiparativeiy poor crop of Prunes last 
ti,. 4 i i P California doubtless hml a bone- 
efl ^ t on the New South Wales 
•i ket. It has been generally conceded 
I?** ! >est a, de to judge, that the 
s!n..o e ^V 1 , r ^ e ^ e * s Prunes grown in New 
Sir™ LVs : ^‘rune d’Agcn and Robe, cle 
d’A^m ^ 10 celebrated ” Pruneau 
e\nn?n 1 are ^ es * 1,er » sweeter, ami more 
fjuiMtoly flavoured than tile production 
/’ S,lule vu ricties in France. The 
kLMfo! .u Qera * for ^ e ' v South Wales 
lflst le l thllt on<? fruit-grower in tlie state 
110 Bed £200 from the sale of 
ha* oil 300 trees, while another 

and ^ ntly . planted out 2,000 Prune-trees, I 
bearin* 6 ? I !. 6 of the trees nre j 

lutin’ n , hreo or four years, be autiei- 
a - venrI y gross turnover of £ 2.000 in 


flowers very well, but now the seawater per¬ 
colates into it. through the surrounding bank. 
ho that ut spring tides as much ns 3 inches 
or 4 inches of water will he on the walks. It 
is somewhat larger than n tennis or croquet- 
ground, and is laid out in liltlo beds. but. 
owing to long neglect, is completely overgrown 
with strong, coarse Grass. In spring it is 
covered everywhere, including walks, with Sen 
Pink. and. seeing this, made me think it might 
he possible to collect and grow other plants 
which would endure the same conditions. Can 
you give mo n list of such plants, also of shrubs 
for tbo same purpose, flowering preferred, and 
would you advise leaving tlie little beds, and 
growing plants, or just planting it well with 
shrubs s* On north and west it is backed and 
sheltered by woods, and is fairly open to south 
and east. It is surrounded by a Grass bank, 
planted on the east with Rhododendrons, which 
flourish here. The soil in general Is peaty, 
climate mild, and any plant that will grow 
anywhere in the British Isles will grow here. 
I should be most grateful for any advice and 
help, and send a rough diagram, which may bo 
some help.- J. E. HAUGHTO.V, Berchaven. 

[We think the better plan will be to do 
away with the small beds nnd plant the 
garden with both shrubs nnd herbaceous 
subjects. The conditions are certainly out 
of the common, blit we think the following 
would thrive Of shrubs : Atriplex llnli- 
nius (silvery leaves), Choisya ternata 
(white flowers), Colutens of sorts (flowers 
yellow and red, with curious Inflated seed- 
pods), Escallonias of sorts (flowers red, 
rose, nnd white), Euonymus jaj;onicu« in 
variety (pretty variegated - leaved ever- 
greens), Fablaua imbrientu (white, Ileath- 
like shrub), Fuchsias (hardy, in variety), 
Ilippopluc rharunoides (Sen Buckthorn) 
(orange berries). Hydrangeas of sorts, 

. esjrecinlly the common II. llortensin; Ley- 
eosterla formosn (white flowers and purple 
bracts), Spartium juntouin (Spanish 
Broom). Tamarisk, especially Tainarix 
pentandra, known also as T. Balia si rosea 
and T. hispicla icstivalis; Spirreas of sorts 
(flowers white to red), Veronicas (shrubby 
varieties), Vilburmmi Opulus (Guelder 
Rose), Viburnum Tinus (Laurestinus), and 
Welgehis of sorts. Of herbaceous plants : 
Aster iripolium (Sea Starwort), Anemone 
jajionica, Caltha of sorts (Marsh Mari¬ 
gold), Riehardia or Calla fethioplea (Arum 
Elly), EpUoblum august!folium (Willow 
I Herb), Doronicum of sorts (Leopard's 
bottom soil some wood-ashes, lime rubbish, ! Bane), Funkias of sorts, Glaucium flavuw 


and crushed bones, also some fresh soil, 
then relaying the mots neatly and evenly 
nnd covering them but a few inches with 
fresh soil. After giving a good watering 
lay over the surface, if the border Is an 
outside one. a good mulch of long stable 
manure 3 inches thick in the winter. In 
the spring remove it, and as growth follows 
give two or three light sprinklings of some 
artificial Vine manure, well washing it in. 
Do not crop too lioavlly, as this very often 
is a cause of shanking.] 

Black-fly on Plum-tree (Af(«* E. Wnlfh).— 
Your trees have been attacked by black-fly. 
On the Aral appearance of the pent you ought 
to have syringed them with au insecticide, as 
Quassia extract and soft soap, which would 
have at once checked them. You 6hould 
Bvringo tlie trees when leafless with the caustic 
alkali solution, the recipe for making which 
has frequently been given in these pages. 


(Horned Poppy), Lily of tlie Valley, 
llemerocallis (Day Lily) of sorts, Lysi- 
mnehias, Lytlirum Salicaria rosea. Miimi- 
lus luteiis. Lobelia cardinnlis, Solomon's 
Seal, Soliilago (Golden Rod), Spirrea pal- 
matn, nnd Troll ins (Globe Flower) of sorts. 
It. is probable that oilier subjects would 
thrive under the conditions named, but we 
feel less confidence In recommending them. 
In the event of any future queries please 
write on one side of the paper only.] 

Erica tetrall* alba.—The lovers of the White 
Heathers should secure Erica telralix nlba, tho 
white variety of the Cross-leaved Heath. It is 
of special value in autumn, nnd may be 
planted at almost nny timp. Although it likes 
peat, it does auite well without it, and loam 
will suffice. These Heaths can be moved at 
almost anv season when grown in nursery beds 
as they lift with a good ball of roots attached! 

-s. a. Ongiranrsm 
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VEGETABLES. 


TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 

Where Tomatoes are wanted for salads 
or for using uncooked throughout the 
year, the preparation of young plants for 
fruiting during early winter must now be 
taken in hand, as it will not do to depend 
on late fruits which are picked from 
the outdoor plants while still unripe and 
coloured up under glass after being 
picked, as such fruits, though valuable for 
cooking, are generally of poor flavour. 
Plants raised from seed sown now will be 
the most useful, as there is still time to 
get a nice set of fruit before the days get 
short and the suu loses much of its j>ower 
Such plants are well suited for growing 
in narrow pits where there is not much 
room for great length of stem. The pro¬ 
duction of winter Tomatoes sometimes 
gives considerable trouble, especially in 
Places whore fogs are prevalent or where 
the houses are badly ventilated, low* 
pitched structures deficient of light. In 
such places the only chance of success is 
to get the plants established in their fruit¬ 
ing i>ots or boxes, and the fruit set. early, 
governing the season of ripening by judi¬ 
cious management of the heating arrange¬ 
ments, always remembering that Tomatoes 
will resent any undue forcing in winter. 
Seed, if sown in the usual way—i.e., 
thinly in pots or pans, and stood in a 
little gentle heat—will soon germinate. 
The seedlings should be potted off into 
flinch pots; from which they will reijuire 
one shift before being finally potted into 
the fruiting size —0 inches—or planted in 
narrow bo/ces. Grow on from the flrst in 
full sun, standing the i>ots thinly on n 
cool bottom of coal-ashes. Give the final 
shift when the first bunch of flowers 
shows, as if left later than this the plants 
do not get re-established before the blos¬ 
soms open, and these will then drop off 
instead of setting. Rich soil should never 
be used. Give a liberal quantity of mortar 
rubble at the final shift, this keeping the 
soil sweet and the plants healthy. 

Plants may also be raised from cuttings 
struck now and treated afterwards as 
recommended for seedlings, but seedlings 
are quite as free-fruiting, the fruits, too, 
swelling more kindly. 

NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 
The deluges of rain which began during 
the third week of July, and which have 
continued almost without cessation until 
the time of writing, interfered very con¬ 
siderably with the ripe and ripening fruit. 
The work of picking was carried on under 
difficulties, an I it was only by utilising 
every dry day that the crops of Goose¬ 
berries, Raspberries, and red and black 
Currants were saved. These, as have 
been indicated in previous notes, were 
exceptionally heavy, and. without excep¬ 
tion, of good quality. Strawberries, on 
the other hand, xvere very disappointing, 
onlv one good picking being obtained. 
The failure of this valuable fruit was. 
however, common in the locality, where, 
as a rule, Strawberries do remarkably 
well. 

The dripping month of June, followed by 
the heat of the early part of July, evi¬ 
dently suited tlie requirements of Rasp¬ 
berries. While these generally give good 
returns, it is seldom that the crop has 
been so heavy and continuous, or the indi¬ 
vidual berries so large. These, in many in¬ 
stances, exceeded the Loganberries in size, 
and, until the rainy period set in, the flavour 
was all that could be desired. Logan¬ 
berries were a good and regular crop, 
and the young canes of both these and 
Raspberries are very massive. 

The yield of Apples was confidently ex¬ 
pected to be good ; and while, owing to the 
wet and cold of the past few weeks, pro¬ 
gress has been rather restricted, there will 
be a gratifying return. If individual fruits 
do not reach the proportions of last year, 
they will, at all events, be quite as 
numerous, and of good useable size. The 


earliest varieties are novv on the point of 
ripening. Pears ure a record in point of 
numbers. Every tree has a more than 
average crop, and it would be difficult to 
select one variety more than another as 
carrying the heaviest load. These, too, j 
now require more genial weather condi¬ 
tions to make a satisfactory finish. Stone j 
fruit is moderately good. Plums in some 
instances have only a sprinkling of fruit, 
while others have crops considerably 
! under the average. The variety which 
stands out above all tlie others is Coe’s 
Golden Drop, the trees of this fine late 
Plum being heavily laden. Cherries are 
much about the average: and perhaps 
what is lacking in quantity is made up 
in tlie quality, which is very good. Apri¬ 
cots are a scanty and disappointing crop, 
but Peaches and Nectarines are very satis¬ 
factory. There has been, in some in- I 
stances, a regrettable outbreak of mildew 
among the former, which has, with diffi¬ 
culty, been got rid of. 

Turning to vegetables, mildew has also 
been busy among the Peas, several lines j 
being so badly affected as to necessitate 
their destruction. Fortunately, however, 
tlie lines in o|>on quarters are, so far. i 
clear of this jiest. French Beans have I 
been later than usual, but are now' 
plentiful and tender. Cabbages have been 
useful, and the first lines of Early Flm 
Savoy are now taking their place. Onions 
are larger, but much coarser than usual, , 
and there are many more split bulbs than 
is generally the case, probably owing to 
excess of moisture. Celery and Leeks are 
growing apace, and tlie last lines of the 
; latter have been got. out. Cauliflowers. 

| especially Waleheren. are doing well, and 
the variety just named, while growing to 
a large size, yet keeps firm and in good 
condition over an extended period. Broad 
Beans are plentiful. 

Despite the rainfall and occasional 
steaming days, no signs of disease among 
Potatoes have been noted so far. The 
haulm is already showing signs of matur¬ 
ing. and the probabilities are now’, that for 
once in a way, there will be a clean bill 
of health among the tubers. No spray¬ 
ing has been necessary, and the quarters 
are changed yearly, so far as is possible. 
Owing to some obscure reason—perhaps, 
it is thought, unsuitable manure—Turnips 
have been practically a failure. Time 
j after time they were sown under the most 
favourable conditions, but after attaining 
thinning size they disappeared in the 
course of a very few’ days. No signs of 
grub, club, or tiv were noticed, and the 
failure appears to be rather unaccount¬ 
able. 

The display of bloom in tlie borders was 
very bright until interfered with by tlie 
storms of rain. Roses w’ere remarkably 
fine, both in numbers and substance, 
while the colours were clear and good. 
Perennial plants are slightly taller than 
usual. Tritomas appear to be slightly 
I earlier than usual, and some of the Asters 
of the vimineus tyj>e are already coming 
into flower. Hardy annuals in well- 
j manured borders have been very showy, 
but have now’ been rather dashed, but 
may yet recover if the weather alters for 
the better._ K. B. T. 

CABBAGE LETTUCES. 

' Although for eating separately most people 
prefer Cos to Cabbage Lettuces, yet the | 
latter are indispensable in all gardens 
where salad is a special feature, and at cer¬ 
tain seasons, and for certain purposes, are 
i even of more value than the Cos section. 
Many prefer them for the salad-bowl, and 
really some of the more recently-introduced 
varieties have such solid, crisp hearts when 
quickly grown on good soil that there is 
little to choose in this respect between 
them and the best of the Cos varieties. 
Moreover, the smaller sorts may be planted 
so thickly that a great number may be set 
I out on a limited piece of ground, and they 
are not so particular as to position as are j 
the Cos varieties, doing very w’ell in par¬ 
tially-shaded places, as, for instance, I 


alongside espalier fruit-trees. Then, 
again, most of them come to perfection 
more quickly than the Cos, which fact 
alone makes them valuable; and several 
of the very newest sorts, if sown in 
January and pricked out iuto frames or 
pits facing south, will heart in sufficiently 
for use in March. As in the case of most 
vegetables, a few of the oldest varieties of 
Cos Let tuce are still very hard to beat for . 
general purposes, and amongst them must 
be mentioned Hardy Hammersmith and 
All the Year Round. The latter is very — 

reliable for sowing, either in spring or C 

autumn, having beautifully white, firm, . i 
well-flavoured hearts. Hardy Hammer 
smith is not so good in quality as the pre¬ 
ceding variety, but then it is so very hardy 
that for autumn sowing to stand the winter 
it cannot easily be beaten. It is seldom 
that this Lettuce succumbs, even daring 
the sharpest winter, if protected by frames 
or pits. 

Two of the best varieties for the summer, 
and for remaining in use n long time, are a 
Perfect Gem and Continuity, both are of 
medium size and exceedingly well hearted, 
withstanding drought better than any 
others I am ncquained with. Continuity is \\ 
very distinct in its outward appearance, 
being of quite a bronzy hue. The old 
Drumhead, or Malta, is a very good , 
Lettuce for ordinary summer use, although 
not so compact and closely-hearted as some 
of the smaller newer sorts. Early Pari? 
Market must, be named as being indis- 
Iiensuble for sowing on warm borders early : 
in spring, where it will form good heads 
more quickly than most sorts. Tin 
quickest-growing Cabbage lettuce, how¬ 
ever. I know of is Golden Queen. It is 
astonishing how short a time it takes In 
arrive at maturity, and is quite unrivalled ^ 
for sowing in January and Fobniary, with 
a view to bring the plauts on in pits amJ 
frames. __ ^ 


SPINACH. 

It is a good plan to sow early in Scptem- 
>er u good breadth of Spinach, which will 
‘ome in for the spring pickings earlier 
ban any sown on tlie warm borders early 
n the year. By choosing and preparing 
low some ground that will not be wanted 
!or a succeeding crop until late next, spring, 
ve can leave the wall borders for the many 
)ther tilings which require such jiositious 
ind still get a supply of Spinach that will 
>ouie in as a good succession to the Aupw- 
.own crop, which will bv that time, if tj 
lewnud lias been constant, be getting pas 
do not recommend any addition of manniv 
o the soil for present sowing, but prefer 
Spinach to follow some crop for which t' 

;round w’as well manured, as I find 
he young plants come best through iw 
vinter on ground that has not been recen J 
manured, and as this is something m i 
lature of a catch crop to fill a possible gal- 
[ do not. Ipok for the very large, fleshy 
eaves which are produced at other sea®®’; 
mil am well content if those produced* 

»f fair size and good colour. IVhereOnto; 
>r Strawberries have occupied the groiin 
hey will have left the surface too haw w 
Spinach to follow wi! bout some area i- 
ip, and mv practice is to mark out the si t 
»f each bed, then to break up the surnio 
vith a fork to a depth of about fi ,nc * 
Strew over this a sprinkling of t 
lien throw the soil from the alley* 0 ® 
he surface, making the alleys more or ^ 
leop, according to the nature of m • 
nd position of the plot. Prills are 
Irawn. the seed sown, covered, and. ga 
. sprinkling of lime is given. “J 
owing follows Potatoes or any cropwmeu 
las had to be dug out of the £ roQI1 
urther digging will be necessary, a JA 
irm root-run being best suited to growtn° 

hardy nature. Main-crop Spinach win 

iow be ready for thinning- It has * 
ine growing time, as rain has im 
denty. Of the two varieties chosen--' 
longstanding Prickly and \lctona_ 

-the former appears at present 
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than, tJie Victoria, but it is too early to 
J: judge of tbeir merits. Thin at first to 

about 3 inches apart, and then postpone 
further thinning until the plants are well 
into the broad leaves. The thinnings will 
then be big enough for cooking, and the 
best and kealtkiest-lookiug plants can be 
easily seen and left, regularity in distances 
apart not being nearly so important as 
healthy and vigorous plants, Spinach being 
a crop in which individual plants vary 
greatly. _ T. S. 

KIDNEY DEANS. 

So long as a good supply of Scarlet Runners 
is forthcoming there is little demand for 
the dwarf varieties, but those who have to 
keep up a good supply of choice vegetables 
know the value of these in the autumn, 
when the former are cut down by frost, 
which often happens in September, long 
before other things less tender feel any ill 
effects from a low’ temperature. To guard 
against a break in the supply it becomes 
necessary to again resort to pit or frame 
culture. The latter is certainly to be pre¬ 
ferred for autumn crops, if the frames are 
provided with only a small amount of hot- 
water pipes. Where such pits or frames 
are not at command, pots or boxes must be 
used, so that they can be transferred to a 
warm-house, when it becomes necessary to 
use artificial heat. It i.s better to make an 
early start, so that the plants will make 
sturdy growth during this month with ns | 
little protection as jjossible, whether they 
are to be grown in pots or planted out iii 
pits. This i.s better than waiting until the 
nutside supply i.s cut off and then resorting 
to hard forcing. Heated pits in which a 
crop of Cucumbers or Melons has recently 
been grown may be used with advantage. 
The same soil will grow a good crop of j 
beans without further trouble, beyond 
forking it over and affording a good water¬ 
ing if necessary. There is no comparison 
IxHween plants grown in this way and those 
in pots, as regards the yield. Of course, 
the lights are dispensed with as long as 
possible, aud only replaced at night when 
there is danger of frost, or to ward off 
heavy rains: even then fire heat should be 
withheld if possible, and only applied when 
really necessary. Select dwarf-growing 
varieties. If pots or boxes have to be used 
these should be filled with a rich holding 
compost, which should he made moderately 
arm before sow’ing, as this assists the for¬ 
mation of sturdy growth, and the plants 
jyill not require watering so frequently, 
hood drainage is very necessary, but it 
J^ould be safer to stand the pots in a cold 
frame, so that they do not become over¬ 
charged w’ith moisture after heavy rains. 
Rowings recently made on warm borders 
*dl prove most valuable for late supplies 
if a frame or some other temporary protec¬ 
tion can be? afforded as the nights become 
lw r ' * it would be wise to have 

• eets of tiffany, or some other light cover- 
ntfi Ii v ft )r Pacing over both the dwarf 
i t . a ^ er kinds, as a slight protection 
'* nd mn - v savo the plants from one 
ty *rost, and they will go on bearing for 
^‘ks afterwards. I 

VOTES AND REPLIES. 

^,rT n l T ? mat0 8 ©®ds.—I am anxious to save i 
the hL°t raato 8ee <! 8 - Will you kindly tell me 
fineneSs 1 £ ay , of Setting them thoroughly 

0I ^he d plam°sT-E n M 8 B OUld th ® fruitS remain 
r you need do t° miow the fruits ro 
E n on , the 1>lailt «ntil fully and uni- 
ti.Am ^° lourG d» when you may remove 
in o anf * give them yet a week or ten days 
nru Tl room t0 quite finish off. If of 
i!! r i e red var teties, you may take 
n fi{i r sI . n K of the brilliant red colour as 
far ? that tlle fruits are fully matured 
Purpose, yet too far gone for 
from H* V Use ' . The se^s may be taken 
hrenw? p 2 lp . in the following way : First 
from H? e frUlt ° Iien nn d scoop the seeds 
snoot, i ? severa l cavities with a small 
arp 1 int0 a basin. When all the seeds 
and P la ce into a larger bowl 

as t n ea ,T‘) y W ^P it up with the hand, so i 
viscid m S !? dge as mu °h as possible the 
v,scid mft tter that encompasi A 
Digitized b 


If you have a quantity you will have to 
use some effort in this. Now add a little 
clean water, stir all up, and let the seed 
settle, w’hen the water and fleshy parts 
may be carefully poured off. Repeat this 
three or four times, and until you have 
only a jelly-like mass and the seed re¬ 
maining. In this state you may empty 
it on to a piece of board or a slute—any¬ 
thing w’ith a smooth surface. The former 
is the better, perhaps, iu a small way, 
spreading it out thinly with a broad- 
bladed knife to dry. In a day or two the 
gelatine-like substance will have vanished, 
and the seeds may then be removed from 
the board by placing the back edge of a 
table knife against them and scraping 
them off. Place on an oi>cn dish for a few T 
days to thoroughly dry before packeting.] 

Defoliating Tomatoes. —Is it right to take 
half the lower leaves of Tomatoes off when 
they have set three bunches of fruit? A friend 
says it is the worst thing that can be done. 
My object in doing so was to let the sun in. 
and also that all the strength should go to the 
fruit.—Q. 

[Cutting the loaves from Tomato-plants, 
although necessary under certain condi¬ 
tions, should not be practised by rule-of- 
thumb. The foliage acts as a channel for 
conducting the sap to the fruit, although 
in cases of extra luxuriance the leaves 
assimilate the whole of the nourishment, 
and the fruit, even though it may set, 
usually fails to swell. On rampant plants 
partial defoliation i.s beneficial, cutting 
every alternate leaf half away three parts 
of the way up the plants, serving those 
that are left entire in the same manner 
in ten days’ time; this will check 
growth generally, rendering the formation 
of fruitful trusses of flower more prob¬ 
able. When, however, the plants make 
only a normal growth and fruit freely, 
the less the knife is used among the foli¬ 
age the better, as it should be borne in 
mind that, in addition to supplying tlie 
fruit with food, it. acts as a protection 
against hot sun, the latter sometimes 
burning or blistering the fruit when grow¬ 
ing on extra hot south w’alls, some sorts 
taking harm sooner than others. As 
nutumn approaches and the fruit has 
swelled to its fullest, relieving the plants 
of leaves which bang immediately over 
the fruit is often imperative in order to 
give it a chance of ripening before frost 
sets in ; indeed, some good growers then 
use the knife somewhat freely, their con¬ 
tention being that as the laying on of 
pulp lias censed, maturation by leaf defo¬ 
liation i.s warrantable. This, of course, 
refers to open-air plants. The best way 
of guarding against excessive leafage and 
of reducing the need of defoliation to a 
minimum is to grow’ the plants in a 
manure-free soil from the first, and to 
assist with stimulants after the fruit is 
set.]_ 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Gardener away ill (Til).—Ton are en¬ 
titled to your w’ages in full until such 
time as your employer has given you notice 
to terminate your engagement, and that 
notice has expired. The fact that you 
are in a club has nothing whatever to do 
with your employer, and the law' provides, 
in effect, that a man who is too ill to 
work shall not be deprived of wages, 
so that, the only way your employer can 
get out of paying your wages is to termi¬ 
nate your engagement by giving legal 
notice! I have explained this dozens of 
times in this column— Barrister. 

Sweep’s right to take away soot (Con¬ 
stant Reader). —I am not an authority on 
the question of what it is worth to sweep a 
chimney: but as regards the right of a 
sweep to take aw’ay the soot this is a 
matter of contract. I believe the sw’eep 
usually looks upon the soot as a perquisite, 
and he has a market for it. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, that if a sweep is 
not allowed to make what be can of the 
soot he may ask a higher price for his ser¬ 
vices as a professional man. You must, 

lerefore, make a bargain with him before 
>s any more work.— Barrister. 


BIRDS. 


POST-MORTEM. 

Death of canary (A. II .).—The death of 
1 his bird w’as due to congestion of the liver. 
There lias probably been something wroug 
w’ith the feeding, but you furnish no parti¬ 
culars whatever as to diet and general 
treatment. Canary-seed should form the 
staple diet of these birds, adding a small 
proportion of Summer Rape ; Hemp should 
be given but rarely, and then only a few’ 
seeds at a time. It is very risky to feed 
birds on “ mixed seeds,” as they are linble 
to consume an undue proportion of the 
more stimulating and fattening kinds, such 
as Hemp, Flax, and Maw, and so bring 
about liver trouble and other complaints of 
the internal organs. Green food should be 
given daily during the summer months in 
small quantities. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

August 27 th, 3912 . 

The fortnightly meeting held on the above 
date was full of interest, the Dahlias ami 
the earlier fruits of the garden and 
orchard-house being well represented. The 
]x»t-growii and other fruits, more particu¬ 
larly those coming from Chelsea and Maid¬ 
stone respectively, w’ere the outstanding 
features of the meeting. In each of these 
collections there was much worthy of the 
I gardener’s attention, and if because of 
| their extent their emulation in a private 
| garden would be without the bounds of 
practicability, there still remained those 
object lessons which the rising gardener of 
the present generation has placed before 
him with such fulness. In all probability 
the teaching side of these exhibitions is not 
sufficiently appraised, and w’liicli to some 
extent the numerous evidences of good cul¬ 
ture seen to-day may account for. The 
i alert gardener, however, will not ignore 
them as opportunity offers. There were 
many exhibits of Dahlias as yet not in 
character, for which the earliness and 
abundant rains were chiefly responsible. 
Collections of hardy flowers were 
numerous, and these, too, save for the Del¬ 
phiniums, in some instances had suffered 
from the wet. Orchids were in a minority, 
though not without interest, and novelties 
of outstanding excellence were at a low’ 
ebb. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The collections of 
pot-grown fruit were of high excellence, 
and for these tw’o gold medals w f ore 
deservedly awarded, the gold Hogg medal 
going to the Messrs. Veiteli and Sons, and 
the gold medal to Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone. The exhibit from 
Messrs. James Veiteli and Sons, Chelsea, 
comprised a collection of In varieties of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums, which, in 
addition to a number of gathered fruits 
sliow’n in baskets, occupied more than one- 
half the side of the hall. Such an exhibit 
not merely demonstrated the resources of 
this firm, but further showed that the ^ 
British gardener is unassailable in bis own 
particular line. The comparatively small 
size of the pots, and the well-formed, 
abundantly-fruited trees, to say nothing of 
an all-round excellence in culture, appealed 
to all, and whether in pyramid or standard 
form the same evidences of skill prevailed. 
Indeed, it wore not too much to say that 
perfection was reached by the magnificent, 
exhibit. Hence it is difficult to par¬ 
ticularise or select where all were so 
good. The Apples naturally, however, for 
economic reasons, take first place, and here 
at once the visitor saw the pick of a valu¬ 
able assortment. For example, there were 
notable examples of I'ensgood’s Nonsuch, 
Warner’s King, Stirling Castle, Emperor 
Alexander in highly-finished fruits; Bis¬ 
marck, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Cox’s 
Pomona among the cooking varieties, while 
among dessert sorts there were probably 
| none finer than Wealthy, Washington, 
Worcester Pearmain, Duchess Favourite, 
James Grieve. Langley .Pippin, Charles 
Ross, and Christmas Pearmain. The Pears 
were particularfy fine; and hcreFwe notjad 
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QARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden. — Some people think 
August is the gardener’s leisure month, but 
the man whose heart is in his work does 
not usually have much spare time. This is 
a time for taking stock of things and 
making arrangements for alterations which 
may be required. The introduction of 
choice new trees and shrubs is desirable if 
there are suitable positions, and not only- 
must we find the best positions hut we must 
find suitable trees, etc., for such x>osltions. 
I am very partial to Hollies, and either in 
groups or as single specimens they are 
always effective, and to make a permanent 
feature there is nothing superior. The 
Tulip-tree in an open position on the lawn 
is always interesting. The Ceanotbus, 
either in the open or against a wall, is 
also desirable. Althaea frutex (Hibiscus) is 
useful iu late summer in groups. There is 
much variety in this family, and more 
might be done with it. New lawns can be 
prepared and sown with Grass seeds. 
Sowing down is much cheaper than turfing, 
and if tbe work is well done will make a 
good lawn. New' borders for hardy plants 
should be manured and trenched to give 
time to settle. The making of alpine 
gardens involves a good deal of earth 
moving. There is, besides, much routine 
work in hand in propagating, etc. 

Fruit garden.— There is work to do in 
this department. Old trees which are 
inferior or useless may be marked for 
gTubbing. The Gooseberry - mildew, is 
spreading, and those# who have clean, 
healthy busbes should guard against the 
introduction of anything likely to introduce 
this pest. We know that weakness or 
jwverty in the soil lays things open to 
attack, and more manure or better culture 
will often stave off disease, for a time any¬ 
way, and in most gardens Black Currants 
and Gooseberries may have more food in 
the shape of manure top-dressings with 
advantage, and the same may be said about 


Conservatory.—The early Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are in bloom, but are not required 
just yet in the conservatory, though if 
there is any scarcity of flowers they may 
be used. Well grown Achimenes and 
Gloxinias are useful in groups mixed w ith 
Ferns. The Ferns always make a charming 
setting for flow'ering plants, and, of course, 
Palms and Bamboos make pleasant back¬ 
grounds. Heliotropes, Fuchsias, and 
Abutilons trained over arches, if shortened 
back now' moderately, will break out 
again and flower later. Scented - leaved 
Pelargoniums, if w'ell growm, ave nice, and 
fragrance is always appreciated. Soft- 
w'ooded plants, including Balsams, 
Celosias, Begonias, and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, if well grown, are always bright 
I and effective, and will save better things. 
Of course, they must be well grown, as 
rough, leggy things will not add to the 
gardener’s reputation. To grow good speci¬ 
mens there must be good compost, and in 
many places the local material, especially 
loam, is not suitable. No man can make 
bricks without straw, and the gardener 
cannot grow r good plants without suitable 
material. A little good artificial manure 
mixed with the potting soil will help cer¬ 
tain plants, and a little in the water when 
the pots are full of roots will help further 
when help is wanted. Stimulants will, of 
course, be used with judgment. 

Stove (fire heat). —What are termed cool- 
stove plants may do without fire heat yet, 
but tropical plants will require a little 
W’armth now', as the temi>orature is very 
low for the season. Wc may have a warm 
September, and then the fire bent can be 
reduced. The evil of fire heat in hot 
weather, unless in careful hands, is the in¬ 
crease of insects. There should be a chance 
now of clearing out mealy-bug, which if not 
kept in check will be a constant source of 
trouble. Thrips in a dry atmosphere are 
troublesome on Crotons and Dracaenas. 
The best remedy for them, if allowed to get 
established, is vaporising with nicotine 


fruit culture generally. In preparing a site on two evenings, with a couple of days 
for bush fruits—Raspberries or Straw- ’ J ’ J 

berries—if the land is poor do not stint the 
manure. These crops occupy the land a 
considerable time—too long, I think, in 
many cases—and many of us are just 
making up to this matter. I am a believer 
in top-dressing, but this alone will not 
suffice. Fruit gathering is now requiring 
attention. In some places the crops are 
good, and I think in some cases failure may 
be attributed to lack of nourishment at a 
critical time. If the trees on the walls are 
too crowded arrangements may be made 
for thinning out, to give room for exten¬ 
sion. In my young days we spent a good 
heal of time among the wall-trees, in lift- 
ng the roots and other work in connection 
therewith, winch will appeal to the 
gardener when time and opportunity 
serve. 

Vegetable garden. —In very large gal¬ 
lons there may sometimes be a chance to 
S land n res 't occasionally, and at. 

tn P es n dressing of gas-lime or some 
"fber cleansing agent may be used. In “ 


interval. If the syringe Is used freely the 
red-spider should give no trouble. If any 
repotting is necessary do it at once. 

Greenhouse.— The specimen plants that 
have been outside will now be placed under 
cover. There is no particular hurry about 
Azaleas, but specimen neaths and hard- 
wooded plants generally and Cacti will he 
better inside, with free ventilation night as 
w’ell as day. Sometimes during summer 
specimen Palms, Bamboos, and Tree and 
other Ferns are plunged out for a time in 
delis or other sheltered places, and those 
should be brought back before cold winds 
come to trouble us. Early in September 
Cyclamens should be taken indoors, and 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, Arum Lilies, and 
other greenhouse plants planted out to 
make growth should he carefully potted up 
and placed on the shady side of a wall for 
a time. 

Orchard-house.— This house cannot be 
too large. If I were building an orchard- 

least 


bouse now I should have it at 

We ZSrSS earth 50 fppt wide and not lo f than fOO feet long- 

*Porps may be got rid of Trenehing n'lso long( “ r if P°ssll>le—and have it laid out in 

be done. It is not nlwavs to I beds - so tl,nt pvpr J.!’ e °. f 

to the trenching we deSre b?t I think accpss - and train V |5, es 1,Iant , pd abpa ? end 

^ . k vve uesire, out i rninK over p a f[i S< The shade will do no 

harm, and I have seen good Grapes grown 
in this way. Of course, there is room for 
I various ideas, and those who wish can 
leave the beaten track. Give the Vines n 
good root run, feed liberally, and the train¬ 
ing is a matter of secondary importance. 
^ help to WeTtSe heap UC Th e e we™ I The chief thing is to build roomy houses, 
has been suitable tnr kitchen I and the furnishing will give scope for 

judgment. Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums 
will now be ripening, and the ventilation 
must he free and water given only when 
required. 

Figs under glass.— Good Fig-trees that 
will bear two good crops in a year will pay, 
and they are not difficult to manage, not 


*! ays better * That and frequent 
whfiIT e n Stirring win 1)0 more valuable 
tb( L ai ? nure supply is scarce. All 
nost 1 1 >u 5bish should he worked into com- 
thono-h ier ‘ burning ^hen time serves, 
the S. in - ma . Tly cases thls lias to wait till 
P^urnag j.*? done, so that the cuttings 
veil the heap. The weather 
cron« —-i suitable for kitchen garden 
Idle hn™ ^ eeds ’ where the hoe has been 
wifi*rennfro^o^ n tF ouble - Winter salads 
of soiuh r l nt I ent on now ’ and every yard 
^tSVn b rl 0r(ler r,; Sb01 l U1 b(? f,11 ° d With 
snltablp f | ve, Chervil, and other plants 

should be sown? S ‘ 4 , Caulifl °wer for spring 

made in o a further sowing can be ~„ - 

r>f Fren/i SuccesskHjal crops wore so, at least, than Grapes, and I am 

tho «ght of Rean5 ’ UIUler glas l shotfkj iortltfdO that, they pay better. The first crop 
of - VJVJ StsliKuld he ripe in June, and the second 


crop 


will be coming on the young wood by the 
I time the first crop is ripe. To have ripe 
| Figs early in June means starting the 
1 plants early in the year with a steady 
I temiierature, and disbudding and pinching 
' should have attention at the right time. 
The feeding must be liberal. Red-spider 
and brown-scale are the only insects which 
are likely to give trouble, and these can he 
I easily dealt with. Always use water of the 
I same temperature as the house, both for 
the roots and atmosphere. 

Work in the vineries.— Grapes in cold- 
liouses are ripening, but the absence of 
sunshine makes slow work, and if the 
borders do not dry there is not the same 
1 chance of feeding wilh liquid manure. Air 
I is given, of course, but less ventilation is 
required when there is no sunshine and the 
temperature is low. I do not remember a 
I season when things moved so slowly. Sub- 
I laterals should be kept, in check, and it may 
be necessary to go through the hunches 
i again with the scissors, to remove small, 
i seedless berries. A little warmth in the 
pipes will be valuable so long ns the cold, 
dull weather continues. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 9th. ~Early Apples and Pears 
are gathered only when dry. The season 
can be prolonged by gathering the fruits 
from the south side of the trees first, leav¬ 
ing the fruits on the other aspects a few 
days longer. Morello Cherries, if netted 
up, will keep till next month, as will also 
Red and White Currants on north as¬ 
pects. We have kept. Red Warrington 
Gooseberries till late in September. 
Thinned late-sown Turnips and Spinach. 

September 10th. — Potted up scarlet 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, Arum Lilies, and 
Solanums which have been planted out. 

They will be placed in the shade outside 
for a time, but will be taken inside before 
frost comes. Finished lifting early Pota¬ 
toes, and planted Strawberries on the 
ground when some preparation had been 
given. This land was specially trenched 
for Potatoes, with the view of Straw¬ 
berries following, and manure was used 
freely. 

September 11th .— Made a further sowing 
of early and late Cauliflowers in a frame. 

We have a few plants coming on outside 
from an August sowing, but these plants 
are often more reliable, and they form a 
second string. Experience teaches the 
wisdom of this course with other things 
besides Cauliflowers. We have a fairly 
good strain of Polyanthuses. The seeds 
wore gathered as soon as ripe, and sown in 
boxes, and tbe seedlings are now being 
pricked out. 

September 12th.— \ piece of ground is 
being manured and trenched for making 
a new plantation of Gooseberries. The 
cuttings were put in two years ago. and 
want more space. It is necessary to be 
careful in buying Gooseberry-bushes, as 
the mildew is spreading. Made a last sow¬ 
ing of Turnips after early Potatoes. These 
Turnips will not grow large, but the Red 
Globe and Black Stone are hardy, and will 
come in useful in spring. 

September 13th. —We are still putting in 
Pelargonium cuttings of certain scarce 
kinds, and the old plants will be potted 
np, and cuttings put in in spring in heat. 

Paul Crampel, Connell's Favourite, and 
West Brighton Gem will be wanted. 
Thinned and tied the growth of Dahlias, 
and gathered seeds of choice Hollyhocks. 

We used to strike cuttings of Hollyhocks 
from single joints at this season, but we 
trust now to seedlings. 

September llftli. —Ripe Grapes are looked 
over with the scissors often to remove bad 
berries, if there are anv. Peaches ripen¬ 
ing are looked over daily. Tomatoes are 
left to ripen on the plants, as fruits are 
better flavoured when the work is finished 
on the stem. One reason why English 
fruit is better than foreign is that it ripens 
on the plailtjf-J|i-foreign is gtafiffiMyl S AT 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furnival-strcet, Holborn , London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
IVe do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.—/!// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, power, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than jour plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Srvcral Specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and si\e of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. U’e have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Destroying wild Convolvulus (Anxious).— 
The only true way of doing this is to keep the 
tops cut off with the hoe immediately after 
they make their appearance—indeed, if the 
ground is kept constantly hoed the shoots will 
not have a chance of snowing above ground, 
and the roots will then in time die from want 
of that support which they can only obtain 
from leaves and shoots. 

Rose failing (Clanswoman).—We should say 
that the soil in which the Rose is growing is 
very poor, and the only way is to clear away 


If so. a good soaking of water, with occasion: 
doses of weak liquid-manure, would he bene 
cial. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A manuring question (F. E. J.).—Beyond the 
mention of Grass, there is nothing in your 
query to denote the crops you wish to grow, 
basic slug is a very useful phosphatic manure, 
and can be apnlied with advantage to Grass 
and to all crops that require phosphate—such, 
for example, as Turnips and other roots parti¬ 
cularly though, indeed, almost all crops would 
be benefited. But it is-not a complete manure, 
and would not serve as an efficient dressing 
used by itself. You should also employ a nitro¬ 
genous manure, such as nitrate of soda or sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, and, if your soil is light, 
kainit would be useful in addition. But artifi¬ 
cial manuring, if to be carried out on econo¬ 
mical lines, should be based on the principle 
of supplying each crop with tho ingredients it 
needs. Some plants require a good deal of 
nitrogen, others mainly phosphates, etc. We 
do not think you would be acting wisely in 
dealing with a garden if you give up altogether 
tho use of dung; and your trouble as to weeds 
could be got over, if you have a place to store 
the manure and turn it several times before 
using. Tho beating would destroy the weed 
seeds. If you must buy soil, it would not be a 
bad plan to mix lime with it into a compost. 
This would probably improve the material and 
tend to destroy the weed seeds. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

Header of “ G. 7." The Fern fronds you send 
have been attacked by three pests—brown-scale, 
white-fly, and thrips. Your best plan will be to 
cut off all the f roods and at once burn them, 

to prevent the spread of the various pests.- 

E. J. F.— The vegetables you refer to must all 
be sown in the early spring, so soon as the 
ground can he had in working order. It is too 
late to plant Celery and Rhubarb. No wonder 
your crops failed, as you say your garden was 
waste land. It ought to nave been deeply 
trenched and heavily manured during the 
autumn, and then it would have been in good 
heart for the various crops when the spring 

came round.-.Susa u.—Liquid-manuro should 

only be given to plants when growing freely, 
and only when in this state should a mulch of 
manure be given them. Leave the May-tree 
to grow naturally. No pruning is necessary 
Ueritas. See article. “Chrysanthemum- 
buds defined," in our last week's issue, August 
31st, page 577. If the tree is healthy and grow¬ 
ing freely, the bearing of the cones should not 
injure it in the least.— Querist.— The Florists’ 
Exchange is an American journal, published 
every Saturday by the A. T. de la Mare Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Duanc-street. New York.- Exeter. 

For such a position you cannot do better 
than plant groups of the many fine hardy 
Heaths we now have, and for the dry bank you 

can have nothing better than Hypericums.- 

Henry P. Kingham. You cannot do better than 
procure a copy of “ The English Flower 
Garden.” John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
London. W.C G. H. R — You cannot do better 
than try Clematis Henryi. No need to add 
bones if you have good manure. 


___ _ 

F. G.-l, Leycesteria formosa- o H n t~n, . 
leyana; 3. Buddleia globosa 4 Llnd ' 

bosa, not hardy — fi if-i 
aureum; 2 , Adiantum cuneatum • w lua 
r„UU crijuu: 4 Cyr,„ m & 
it. x . u. l, fuchsia procumbens- ? 

didvS-r’ 

L Lysimachia clethroidee.— j. w.-l Boceoni* 
cor data; 2, Nigella bispanica; 3. Yerba«cum 
phlomoides; 4, Rudbeckia Newmani.-ln” jT 
—1, Malva moschata alba; 2, Solidago it 
gaurea; 3, Hehppsis laevis; 4. Statice lliifolii 
— -W. L.~- 1. Olearia Haasti; 2, Desfoniainea 
spinosa; 6, Coreopsis lanceolata; 4, Cerastium 
tomentosum. — R. F. K.- 1 , Celsia cretica■ ? 
Eccremocarpus scaber; 3. Salvia patens; 4 Erl- 

geron speciosus.- B. CampfleM.-Zephyranthts 

carmata. 

Names of fruits.-PerpIered.-Pear Beurre 
d Amanlis.—IF.77. Morgan— Plums: 1,Victoria, 
yve think; 2, Orleans. It is well when sending 
I Plums for name to include nieces of the shoots 
as correct naming is greatly helped if these 

i are sent.- A. R. Samson.— 1. Apple wp «honM 

like to see a little later on; 2. Pear Fondantt 
de Cuerne. 


JES RECEIVED. 


the house where they are. As you give, tho 
in ax ini uni temperature at 60 degs.. which is at 
times even, this summer, scarcely that of the 
outside air. too much moisture would he likely 
to have a verv injurious effect. You do not 
sav whether there is any fire-heat in tho house, 
hut the whole of the subjects named by you 
would he all the better for a little heat in the 
pipes at this season. No exception can be 
taken to the soil in which the Begonias are 
potted. 

TREE8 AND SHRUBS. 

Orowintf Lavender ( 7 pnornrnusV-The best 
• t ■ f i i vender is an elevated ouo with 

^r^r;:o^!; d , s ^r;ur';;np-a„^e 

surface sou o , a \i necessary condi- 

lew™.-.I.™ tifts-wa 

srasriT 

Lavender if side piece lantB and set in the j 

are pulled off irom y , f d p ie ces 

0,? ?h two U or three shoots are the best This 
you'may do in the autumn or early winter. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes, ■banking, (J This* term demotes the 
case of inking- lkg and berries of the 

withering up Pt the b * few berrieB shank. 

Grapes- SomeM®® w hole bunch, and in bad 
In other e lh c e ro n 'l ? he berries that thus 

cases the entire c soon decay. As to the 
Hhank neYer npoff this many opinions have 
that P^Mlf cause it. «hie 
been given- . 0ve ^V «he foliage by insect pests 

the destruction of the ^toiiag ^ get into a 

will al so bring H o • der becomes sour and 

S * ^fhaf^^L-ots.oao^uoJree^ 

^SVA e V a Ba?f»^J n 1 ^.V h ou%'l 

A“^ra^ »»Urhhdcr.tood manner. 

? vitnvi f I aua i - K r f i> 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. Ilex.— Apparently a form 
of Lythrum Salicaria. This plant may be 
grown in the herbaceous border, and propa¬ 
gated by division or by seeds.-77. Graham. — 

Veronica saxatilis.- Thankful— We cannot 

undertake to name florist flowers.- J. P., 

B'head.— 1, La*lia grandis tenebrosa; 2, Aspara¬ 
gus plumosus nanus. —77. 7/.—1. A flowering 
shoot of Asparagus Sprengeri; 2. The curious 
Campanula is the result of what is known as 
a fasciated stem, which is very common in the 
Asparagus, and is often found in the Foxglove. 
— A. Si- P — Flower too crushed to identify.-. 


W. BULL AND SONS, Chelaea.-Lwf of Bulbs. 

ONE AND ALL, 92, Long Acre, W.C.-Lul -f 
Bulba for 1912. 

E. H. KRELAGE AND SON, Haarlein.-Genm! 
Catalogue for 1912-13. 

J. VEITCH AND SONS, LTD., Chelsea.-Bwlb 
and Forcing Plants, 1912. 

PEARCE AND CO., Holloway-road. ^.-Cata¬ 
logue of Frames and Greenhouses ; Cataioflui »f 
Rustic Work. 

E. A. WEBB AND SONS, Stourbridge.-Luf cf 
Bulba. 

DOBIE AND MASON. 22. Oak-street, Manchester 
— Flowering Bulba for 1912. 

ARTHUR S. RITCHIE AND CO., High-street. 
Belfast.- Bulbs, Trees, and Plants. 

Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt.-Lwt of Buibm 
i Plants. 

j 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE. 

IVe offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers tor Indoor 
decoration . 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have tho name 
of the sender and the subject on 
the back In pencil. They should 
be silver prints, and not loss than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannot be 
reproduced with any advantage . 
Post-card photographs are al$o 
useless . 

The photographs should be 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
September 28th . 



Here’s a Dainty tar 

And there’s no squeamishness about the wav it 
blooms. After a short time it makes quite* 
snowy carpet, as will be seen in the lower par 
of the illustration, which has been prepare 
from a photo of a bed the first year after plant¬ 
ing. The upper flower-spikes are from bui 
grown in a pot. It will grow in soil or in n«* 
indoors; outdoors you may plant it anvwner 
and forget all about it. It will take care o 
itself, and comes up more robust than ererea 
succeeding year. , 

It is the white Grape Hyacinth, No. 3 ^» 
Bees’ Catalogue, which you may have sect pu 
bv return gratis and post free. \ou snou 
write for it. Besides giving full description* 
and hundreds of illustrations, it will ,dW ® 
you in many other ways; especially will it 
valuable to you if you are on the lookout 0 
guaranteed and tested bulbs at moderate prices. 
Write Now, lest you forget 

BEES, Ltd., 

175b, must., LIVERPOOL 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Liriodendron integrifolium. —This seems 
a .simple form of the ordinary Tulip-tree* 
a»tl no doubt as such it is worth having, 
imt nothing can compare for stately beauty 
with the common Tulip-tree. 

Quercus atropurpurea.— This seems a 
form of our native Oak with purplish 
leaves, and no doubt is a native thing. 
Among the many trees that adorn our 
autumnal gardens it deserves a place. It 
e>mes from Mr. Smith, of Newry. 

Castanea dissecta.— This is the- cut- 
Jpaved form of our common Chestnut, and 
as such is a very distinct and handsome 
free. It also comes to us from Mr. Smith, 
of Newry. 

A monstrous Foxglove (C. Walter).—Yox- 
ffloves with terminal flowers such as those 
shown in the photograph you send us are 
not at all uncommon. We have had several 
specimens lately. The curious bloom at 
me top is the result of tbe fusion of several 
flowers into one. 

Campanula elatinoides. — How much 
rock gardeners owe to the dwarf Hairbells, 
the mountain rocks and the alpine bridges 
of stone being adorned everywhere with 
these pretty flowers. The above is a very 
flciieate sort in the sense of beauty. In 
hardiness it may be as good as any. From 
Friar Park. 

Cutierrezia Euthamiae. —Tills baffles me, 
httme and flower. It seems a very tiny 
composite plant with wiry, leafless stems, 

?, it is to be hoped gives a good effect in 
the rock garden, but it may belong more to 
tie section known as “botanical plants’’ 
J an to the flowers of the mountains, 
rroin Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia in Ireland.— This 
line shrub does very well in Ireland, and 
ue best examples I have seen of it come 
from Mr. Smith, of Newry. What a line 
innate for gardening Ireland has, even in 
toe north, and if the people would only 
jtne up hating each other for the love of 
»ou it would be a very good island for 

gardening.—W. 

fruiting of the Loquat.-^l send you a 
fruit n Boquat-tree growing 
0n 1G tree * s thirty years old, 

mi flowered last October for the first 
me, and from inquiries made I have not 
Tbf° Vere ^ tll at it has fruited before. 
tnv» r< L WGre some hundred fruits on the 
♦ h ? u ^he rain and birds have destroyed 
,, e , ra before getting ripe. —Major Heneage, 
Lokcr Court, Yeovil. 

Double Clematis. — I never willingly 
p<m? r a ^ ou kle-flowered Clematis, but some 
mzUft mine > and they are about the 

pf ,’;, 811 things one could see both for form, 

», ar > and ever ything else. /Tfiky must 
re come under [tile specious (nref^pJk o 


sending plants to make up the cost of 
carriage—a stupid way of the trade of 
sending things one does not want. In giving 
the nurseryman orders for Clematises tell 
him to leave out all double kinds.—W. 

Begonia Froebeii incomparabllis.— Quite 
a group of this particularly fine form of 
Begonia Frcebeli formed a bright feature 
in a collection of greenhouse flowering 
plants exhibited at the meeting of the 
I loyal Horticultural Society on August 
27th. In the size of the flowers, their 
colouring, and the profusion in which they 
are borne, it is greatly superior to the 
ordinary Begonia Frcebeli, which was 
recently alluded to in these pages. 

The fruit of the Crab Apple.— The beauty 
of this really astonishes me, and if Mr. 
Rusk in, who much preferred the bloom to 
the fruit, had seen this I think lie would 
have reconsidered his .opinion. I planted 
every one I could hear of years ago, and 
the labels have all been lost, but the whole 
lot are beautiful, from tbe common 
Siberian to the newest garden Crab. The 
brilliancy of the fruit is extraordinary, 
and I am going to have jelly made of them. 
—W. 

Plum De Montfort.—I am pleased to see 
mention made of the De Montfort Plum by 
“ W.” When first I commenced my 
gardening career it was then looked upon 
as a standard variety in most private 
gardens, and was much esteemed for the 
dessert. The fruits develop a very rich 
flavour if they are allowed to hang until on 
the point of shrivelling. Although a 
dessert Plum it cooks well, and needs the 
addition of but little, if any, sugar. It 
may be growui with success either against 
a w*all or as a pyramid. I have no doubt it 
is still to be found in many an old kitchen 
garden.—A. W. 

The Plum crop.— Plums are evidently 
very abundant in some parts of the 
country, for when staying at a seaside 
town on the Cambrian coast just lately I 
noticed that a daily and heavy supply was 
always forthcoming. On making inquiry 
as to the source from which such a 
plentiful supply was derived I w*as told 
it came from the Evesham district. The 
varieties consisted principally of Victoria, 
Diamond, Pershore, and Pond’s Seedling. 
That they were abundant was evidenced 
by the price they were being sold at, as 
both the size and quality of the fruit left 
nothing to be desired.—A. W. 

Clematis grafted on cur native kind.— 
Seeing a showry list of Clematises this 
week, and preparing for the autumn, I 
wrote to ask a nurseryman what his plants 
were grafted on, and he replied on the 
common Clemat is of our woods, which is a 
vigorous climber, especially in chalky dis¬ 
tricts. A more unwise thing he could not 
an graft some of the.most. delicate and 
jeful climbers that exist on this coarse 



climber. If one complains of this sort of 
thing the nurserymen regard you as not 
being a practical man, although the saps of 
both kinds occur at different seasons. No 
winder if our gardens are full of dead 
Clematises.—W. 

Ursinia pulchra.— This is a really beauti¬ 
ful annual. Like nil the best annuals, it 
must have plenty of room, and cannot pos¬ 
sibly reveal its beauty when n dozen plants 
are languishing where there is only room 
for one. It makes n dense cushion of rich 
growth, each plant capable of covering 
nearly 2 square feet of ground. When 
the plants have such freedom they go on 
blooming for about three mouths. The 
starry flowers, borne on slender stems, are 
especially brilliant in sunshine, but they 
close at night and remain closed on wet 
days. From seed it gives a little pleasing 
variation in colour from pale lemon-yellow 
to deep orange, some of the flowers having 
a broad black band around the disc, and 
others little or none at all. It lasts quite 
long enough to be used with good effect in 
summer flowor gardens with other annunl 
or tender things. 

Wet-resisting flowers.— After the hot and 

dry summer of 1911 several notes appeared 
in Gardening Illustrated concerning 
flowers wiiich had evidently been suited by 
the conditions which prevailed. During 
the present year I have been noting those 
Plants which have withstood the deluges of 
rain which have been experienced. During 
.Tune tbe rainfall reached tbe almost unpre¬ 
cedented figure of 9.45 inches, as against 
an average for tbe past fifteen years of 
2.08 inches, so that those flow’ers—chief!v 
annuals—wiiich remained in good con¬ 
dition underwent a very searching test. 
Those are ns follows: Candytuft, Erysi¬ 
mum, Saponarla, Amaranthus, the dwarf 
Godetias, Scotch Marigolds. Malone, Mig¬ 
nonette, Antirrhinums, and Nasturtiums 
lagetes was fairly good, Asters, Stocks* 
Agcratum and Marigolds (French and 
African) were spoiled. Nemophilas and 
Convolvulus minor, perhaps owing to their 
halMt of closing during wet weather, are 
still quite good, hut Diinorphotheca auran- 
tiaea, of a similar habit, has long since 
been spoiled, ns are the double Godetias^ 
Clarklasarnl Lavatern. Begonias have 
stood w'ell, but Pelargoniums and Calceo¬ 
larias have damped badly, and Lobelia hns 
prematurely taken on a weather-beaten 
appearance. Two plants which were 
singled out last year as good dry-weather 
subjects—Cosmea and Nicotiana—have 
been very indifferent, but the former Is 
making robust growth, and, given a spell 
of good weather, may yet redeem itself — 
Scot. 

Plum Orleans.-This T*lutn, allttded to bv 
’ at pnge 5C5, is an excellent varietV 
not very frequently :merwitU now. Hits 
used to attain perfectipn in the oldjUtchon 
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garden at Hampton Court Palace some 
years ago, and never since have I eaten 
fruits of the variety to equal in flavour 
such as were produced by some trees then 
growing there. One of its synonyms is the 
Hampton Court Plum. It is a good bearer, 
and the fruits ripen about the middle of 
August. It has been ousted in great 
measure from public favour by Rivers' 
Early Prolific and Czar, neither of 
which is equal, in my opinion, to Orleans 
in point of flavour, however much they sur¬ 
pass it in earliness and hardiness of con¬ 
stitution. Trained against a wall, or 
grown as a standard in the open garden or 
orchard, the trees invariably yield good 
results, and the variety is still worthy of 
cultivation.—A. W. 

Scutellaria Ventenati.— By far the best- 
known and the showiest of the greenhouse 
Scutcllarins is the Mexican S. Moeciniana, 
an upright-growing plant, whose tubular- 
shaped flowers, scarlet and gold in colour, 
are borne in terminal heads. This, how¬ 
ever, flowers usually during the summer 
months, whereas »S. Ventenati is just now 
in full bloom. This is a soft-growing, 
much branched plant, whose general 
appearance much suggests a Salvia. The 
flowers, which are borne in erect terminal 
racemes, or spikes, about 0 inches Jong, 
are somewhat tubular in shape, and borne 
in great profusion. Cuttings of the grow¬ 
ing shoots strike root very readily, while 
if propagated in tlie spring, and the young 
plants stopped once or twice during their 
earlier stages, they form neat, bushy little 
plants about 18 inches high, which will 
maintain a succession of their bright- 
coloured blossoms over a lengthened period. 
—W. 

The large-flowered Michaelmas Daisies. 

—In this brief note I wish to call atten¬ 
tion to the earlier flowering of the plants 
of Aster Amellus and its varieties this sea¬ 
son. I have just returned from a visit to 
gardens on the borders of the New Forest, 
and was surprised to find, in the closing 
days of August, A. Amellus in full blossom. 
In my own- garden, in the north of London, 
well-established plants of the same variety 
give no indication of coming into flower for 
a few weeks yet. Lovers of hardy flowers 
have much yet to learn regarding the 
beauty and usefulness of these large- 
flowered Star worts. One of the prettiest 
floral pictures that I saw last autumn was 
the grouping together in a series of large 
beds of six plants each of every known 
variety of Aster Amellus. The plants were 
about 2 feet in height and were smothered 
with large blossoms in every tone of blue 
and violet, and with a few pink sorts.— 
I). B. C. 

Ceanothus Cfoirs de Versailles.— Apart 
from the original species and varieties 
thereof, there nVe now a great many 
garden forms of Ceanothus, between 
several of which, however, the difference 
is very slight. The variety Gloire de Ver¬ 
sailles is of continental origin, and lias 
been grown for many years, but as far ns 
my experience extends it is still one of the 
very best and hardiest, which latter is of 
great importance, for in many districts the 
Ceanothuses suffer greatly during the 
winter if they are not protected by a wall 
or something in that way. If not cut too 
severely they, however, quickly recover, | 
and ns summer advances many of them 
will be laden with their plume-like clusters 
of pale-blue blossoms. In planting the 
Ceanothus in the open ground a sheltered 
spot should as far as possible be chosen, 
for the cold, cutting winds of early spring 
often injure the plants as much as severe i 
frosts in the winter.—1\ 

Crab-trees in fruit.—These are certainly 
well worth the attention of the planter for ; 
their ornamental features alone, hut in I 
addition to this the fruits can be made into 
a very superior jelly. Where hardy fruits 
are exhibited in quantity the different 
Crabs are very effective, and in this way 
some of them were especially noticeable at | 
a recent meeting in the Horticultural Hall. 
The variety John Downie, with its bright 


red and yellow fruits, is, perhaps, the finest 
of all where there is only space for 
one, but it by no means stands alone, as 
there are others that well merit a place. A 
J very distinct form is Dartmouth Crab, a 
good deal larger than any of the others. 
This is, when ripe, of a bright purplish- 
! crimson tint and covered with a bloom 
| after the manner of a Plum. The Fairy, 
a small red and yellow form, is very 
! pretty, and so are the Siberian Crabs, some 
with red and others with yellow fruits, 
while that known as tlie Transparent is 
quite distinct from the others.—T. 

Transplanting Christmas Roses.—I can¬ 
not but thiukthat the advice given in your 
issue of .list August, to the effect that ** the 
only really rational i>eriod of the year for 
lifting and dividing these plants is during 
August and September,” is mistaken. 1 
have tried them in both spring and 
autumn, and it was not till having been 
struck by the splendid masses of Helle- 
borus niger altifolius at Balcaskie, in Fife, 
that I learnt the true secret of propagating 
j stock. Mr. Muule, Sir Ralph Anstruther's 
! gardener at Balcaskie, makes a speciality 
of these beautiful flowers, and supplies the 
| trade with roots. Sir Ralph was so kind 
as to give me a dozen clumps, and, follow¬ 
ing Mr. Maule’s instructions, I planted 
them in March in good loam deeply 
trenched. They never turned a hair, 
flower abundantly, maintaining beautiful 
deep-green foliage ail summer — very 
| different from tlie behaviour of plants 
moved in autumn, which are liable to rot, 
and at best take a considerable time to 
become established.— Herbert Maxwell, 

! Monreith. 

Primula littoniana. —The note on page 
”>71 of Gardening Illustrated reminds one 
of the difficulty some experience with this. 

I It is hardly in the ordinary acceptation of 
tlie term, but is often lost m gardens where 
it is grown under the ordinary methods of 
treatment which so many people practise. 
This is giving the plants an open space 
with bare soil about them. It is, however, 
a meadow or thin woodland plant, and In 
nature grows in the alpine pastures, where 
I in summer its leaves are sheltered to some i 
! extent by the grass, and above which the 
! spikes of flower rise. The puzzle with 
these plants is to And something through 
j which they can grow with us and yet 
I retain the appearance of having some 
• attention given to them. Who can suggest 
the best thing for carpeting P. littoniana 
in the garden? Myosotis dissitiflora has 
; been, suggested to me, but I am not quite 
satisfied with it, and would prefer some¬ 
thing green without much flower. Is this 
not a plant which likes a good deal of 
I moisture in winter, just as P. Poissoni 
does?—A. D. S. 

Tropaeolum azureum.— In colour this is 
a decided break away from the many 
Tropjpolums that we have in our gardens, 
for while in nearly the whole of them the 
flowers are of some shade of yellow or red, 
they are in this species of a pleasing shade 
of light blue. It is, however, now regarded 
as synonymous with the older Tropjeolum 
viohpflorum, which name is, however, not 
likely to take the place of the very 
appropriate one of azureum. The tubers 
of this species are much like those of the 
better known Tropnpolum tricolor, but 
smaller, while the growth is of the same i 
thin, wiry character. In the greenhouse I 
just now it is flowering freely, and arrests j 
attention by reason of its beauty and un¬ 
common tint. For this Tropaoolum Messrs. 
Veiteh, of Exeter, when they exhibited it , 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meet¬ 
ing on October 4th, 1842, received a silver 
medal. Like Tropa?olum tricolor, the 
young shoots are very tender, and need to 
be carefully attended to when growing, in 
addition to which slugs are very fond of 
the succulent tips.—W. T. 

Chrysanthemums In September.— In the 
florists’ shops may now be seen blooms of 
many first-class Chrysanthemums. The 
flowers are remnrkahly good for such an 


I early period, but it is quite possible that 
the cool and moist weather of late has 
j encouraged the opening of the buds, hi 
the opinion of mauy Chrysanthemum 
| growers this unduly early flowering is 
| quite unnecessary, as there are so many 
other subjects available for the florist ami 
! for ordinary indoor decorations at this 
period. I once held this view, but have 
; been converted to the opinion that, pro- 
i vided growers call give us really beautiful 
Chrysanthemum flowers that compare 
| favourably with those of other subjects, of 
which there is just now quite a lengthy list, 
there is no reason why they should not be 
grown and marketed in kite August and 
September. Some of the more noteworthy 
varieties represented, at this time am 
Aimiroute (bright chestnut-crimson). El 
Draco (rich amber), Dolores (a beautiful 
bronzy terra-cotta), Cranford Pink (quite 
the best deep mauve-pink early kind, suit- 
j able for disbudding). Cranford Yellow is 
a splendid sort, the colour rich and bright. 
A glistening white sort, certificated in 
1911, is Virginia, and a charming rosy- 
white variety is Debutante. The foregoing 
are a few of the many varieties that are 
coming into market regularly both as cut 
flowers and plants in bloom.—E. G. 


Variability in colour of Hydrangeas.- 

Xever before have I been so impressed 
with, or witnessed, such variation in the 
! colour of the flower trusses of the common 
Hydrangea as during excursions made to 
different pnrts of north Wales when 
recently on holiday there. What struck me 
us being so singular was that iierliaps in a 
particular garden one bush would be carry¬ 
ing flowers of a deep blue tint, while near 
I by another would have flowers of the 
normal or deep pink colour. In other eases 
I nothing hut blue flowers would be seen, 
the colour varying in intensity from a rich 
to a sin tey-blue. On one or two occasions 
bushes were noticed the flowers of which 
were almost white, or having but a faint 
suffusion of pink. As far as T was able to 
I see, the variableness in regard to colour was 
not confined to any particular district, as 
bushes of both blue and pink-flowered 
j forms were seen on most days, and often 
in cottage and other gardens not far apart. 
This rather goes to prove that the chemical 
constituent which brings about this change 
of colour is not peculiar to any one dis¬ 
trict, but seems to be present in isolated 
instances, ns is evidenced by the normal 
and blue types being often seen growing 
in near proximity in the same garden. I 
have never seen blue-tinted Hydrangeas so 


ichly coloured outdoors before. In one 
istance the colour was so deep as to be 
lmost of an indigo tint. Some of the 
ormal-flowTrod forms were also carrying 
uge trusses of a rich pink colour.—A W 
About the Japanese Iris—I tried them 
t first on the banks of a small stream in 
re wood garden, planted so that their feet 
r ere in the water. The first year they 
f ere very good and bloomed well, the 
?cond year they were good, but not so 
o’od as the first, the third year they 
Slowed distinct signs of not being saw¬ 
ed with their treatment, blooms fewpr 
nd smaller and the leaves of a P oor > co, ?‘ ir . 
then laid some agricultural dram-pipe 
t. the bottom of tbe tiny stream nndnnea 
p to the level of the banks, about 1 
> 14 feet, with good loam and lejK • 
nd gdve them a mulching of “ anu * ’ 
le right time. This treatment kep them 
ilrly dry through the winter flirec^ 
ley were beginning to grow 1 stOH ^ 
le end of the drain-pipe nnc » u 
-adually got more and more wo ^ 
‘came a real hog. a nd'they 

oking far and away tett* r », ieT 
oomed fairly well. DirectlyJS^ftbe 

lished blooming I opened theeM ffljrlr 
pe, and by now the bed has 
•y. Of course, it is too soon to °^ u ^ 
will, if we are all alive, giu* 

suit of my experience next year. Ji 

ly, I feel quite sure these 
teceed if they nre treated os * 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 

RAMBLER ROSES AT KIXGSWOOD. 
The illustration shows a small portion of a 
trellis covered with Rambler Roses at 
Kingswood, Peebles. Last year these 
Roses did not do very well. The buds were 
small and shrivelled up quickly. The dry 
weather and bright sun, however, ripened 
the shoots very satisfactorily, and this 
year there was a great profusion of bloom 
which lasted well. The Rose represented 
in the illustration is The Garland. 

Dr. Turnbull Smith. 

ROSES IX HARD BORDERS. 

Those who move about in gardens must 
have noticed the varied conditions under 


amongst them one, where on a dwelling- 
1 house facing south there is a tine specimen 
j of that old favourite Celine Forestier. It 
is 14 feet high by 10 feet wide, and when in 
bloom the scent fills the garden. Un¬ 
doubtedly in tlie dry, warm, loose soil the 
| wood rijiens thoroughly, and I am con¬ 
vinced this class of Rose is more satisfac- 
, tory under this treatment than where the 
' soil is very rich. West Surrey. 


ROSES : PREMIER FLOWERS. 

I always take a deep interest in the 
| special blooms that are selected and 
awarded prizes as being the best in the 
particular class at the leading shows. A 
bloom to win this honour must be well-nigh 
I>erfeet from an exhibitor’s standpoint. 

I One notable feature about the varieties so 
honoured this season is that several new 


Perpetuals of recent years, is hound to 
please, the growth as well as the bloom 
being exceptional. Mrs. Myles Kennedy 
(white shaded huff) may be said to surpass 
that fine old winner of “premier blooms,” 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon. Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt is a creamy-white variety from 
America which should find a place in every 
garden. Victor Hugo, again, is too weil 
known to need description, and white 
Mamau Cochet too. W. R. Smith is not 
unlike the last, and, to my thinking, 
hardly so fine. Anyway, it was a good 
bloom which obtained the award. Yvonne 
Vacherot I thought would be honoured 
sooner or later. The petals are of great 
substance and porcelain-white in shade. 
Horace Vernet, although a bad grower, 
bears fine blooms, as is well known ; and 
each year we find it among the very finest. 
The above list may not be complete, but 



Rambler Roses on trellis in Dr. Turnbull's garden at Kingsivood, Peebles. 


ivh Iloses grow. In many instances the 
i V s aave "hat appears to be a poor 
luJuf’ ^ ley are hi a vigorous and 
wni u tate ’ When planted at the foot of 
ans, bow often do the roots have a gravel 
no ‘Y! metimos a carriage-drive, and very 
eu the lawn or something akin to it, 
wdere they have to find their food, 
m the light sandy Surrey soil there are 
^ ae Plants of Iteve d’Or, Gloire de 
ijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, and others of this 
^e-growing class planted in this way. In 
f anlen 1 have charge of there is one of 
viin r- St hhwts of Reve d’Or I have ever 
r™' kvery year it is a mass of bloom. In 
» n taer * hint fine old kind Homer is grow- 
a slightly raised terrace some 14 feet 
(>•!!’ , s is travel with a margin of 

uKaS'i i - ^is h thrives amazingly, being 
T 4ee * high by about a dozen wide. 

' 1 7 jjamc a score of places where this 
• I’c of Ruse has been planted w? i v 


s been planted rtTWiis way, I (fulnoisseau, 
Digitized by LiOOQlC 


ones are included—in fact, I think more 
recent varieties than usual—and I have 
taken note of these items- for the past 
twenty-five or more years. It is not in¬ 
tended to make a comparison here, for 
exceptionally remarkable specimens have 
been seen in the past; but it is safe to say 
when planting time comes round growers 
who require the finer kinds for exhibiting 
will not go far wrong if they plant largely 
those that are to be named. Alfred K. 
Williams is w'ell known, but not by any 
means an easy one to grow. George Dick¬ 
son is the new maroon Hybrid Tea, and is 
of splendid character. In Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs the flowers are ivory white, edged 
pink, and large and well built. Avoca is 
now fairly plentiful in gardens—a clear 
crimson-scarlet in colour. Frau Karl 
Druschki. too, is known to everyone who 
has heard of Roses. Gloire de Chedane 
one of the few f grand Hybrid 


it includes the flowers seen in the more im- 
I»ortant competitions. S. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rambler Roses.— On my trellis fence I 
have the following Ramblers: Blush 
Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, Felicity Per- 
petu£, Rubin, Garland, Crimson Rambler, 

Rene Andre, Climbing La France, and 
Zephirin Drouhin. All these have done 
well with the exception of Felicity Per- 
petu6 and La France, which have made 
plenty of wood, but have never flowered 
since they were planted, three years 
ago. I propose removing these two, and 
I shall be much obliged if someone w’ould 
recommend a good yellow Rambler to 
take their place. I would not like too 
strong growers, as 1 find Blush Rambler 
for example, is rather -&bch WAt Way.— 

J T S UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


pact and very dwarf, as it just, carpets the 
ground. From the beginning of August for j 
some weeks it is quite elective, being | 
smothered with its cheerful-looking little 
blossoms. I may say that I had this from 
one of our leading plant-growers, who ! 
evidently did not know the difference. It | 
should be in company with its relatlves- 
alpina and pallida—which—good things in j 

their way—are not tit companions for alpine _ _ __ re¬ 

plants generally. In very poor, sandy, and wise, if loosely planted, worms often dis- 
rnuuy years ago. That plant has not only ! stony soils they are happy. Give them ! turb them, but if a good layer of ashes js 
existed, but has led a happy life. To my i space and abundance of sun and air and | tirst placed on the base of the bed trouble 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Campanula carpatica is not one of those 
hardy plants that I should imagine to be 
fitted to live in company with, and under 
the same conditions as, the Wallflower and 
the Stonecrop. Three years ago a plant 
appeared in the front wall of a frame, the 
brickwork of which was put up a good 


harm to Tufted Pansies than frosts. Even 
in frames where loam onlv is used they 
often prove a failure, but dibble tbe cut¬ 
tings into some gritty substance with 
plenty of drainage, and success is almost 
assured from the outset. Now is a suit¬ 
able time when a start can be made, and 
this year there is no lack of cuttings 
The surface of the bed should be math 
Arm, and the cuttings pressed In, other- 


great surprise it remained perfectly 
healthy all through the exceptional heat 
and drought of last summer. The mortar 
having crumbled and the bricks having 
become in a great measure covered with 
Moss, seeds from u group of plants on a 
neighbouring border found a seed-bed. Old 
walls are sure sooner <5r later to become 
peopled with plants of some kind, but I 
must confess that I should never have ex¬ 
pected to have seen this Rellflower quite 
happy aud blooming well uuder such 
circumstances. 

Erinus alpinub.— Under very favourable 
circumstances this takes on perennial 
vigour, but in a general way it is apt to 
die out after the second year. I do not 
think that I have ever had a really healthy 
Ihree-year-old specimen. Very hot, dry 
weather seems to paralyse growth, aud 
very damp weather in winter causes decay. 
Where this occurs the best way is to plant 
so that seeds which are freely produced 
shall fall ou a suitable seed-bed, so that 
young plants are coming on every year. It 
must be ten years ago that I obtained my 
-first plant of this alpine, and the plants 
I have now must be the seventh or eighth 
generation. 

Heucheras from seed. I once bought 
several dozen seedling Heucheras, and 
when they bloomed I was surprised to find 
so much variety in them. Up to that time 
I had only grown the typical form, which 
bloomed so sparsely that 1 hardly cared to 


they will flourish exceedingly. Once 
established no further care is necessary 
except to keep them free from coarse- 
growing weeds. Ryfleet. 


in this direction will be reduced. If cut¬ 
tings can be secured during this month, it 
is better to take them rather than wait 
until later, and In selecting them it is best 
to get those from the outside of an old 
plant rather than those from the centre, 
which may have become drawn and weak. 

WoODBASTWICX. 


ANNUALS OR PERENNIALS? 

AT our annual flower nhow, held on August 
15th. there was a class for annuals aud one for , 
perennials. I shall esteem it a favour if. 

through your valuable paper, you will say in ttmi r \T>r>nvrvo 

what class the following should have been u1 * b.iuUL.MKti. 

shown: 1. Antirrhinum. 2. Scabious?—BRUTON. ; The possibilities of “till)” gardening can 
[Your question as it stands is somewliat only be fully appreciated by those who 
vague. For instance, there are both, j have—and who has not?—odd corners to 
annual and i>erennial Scabious, and either till or barren places to hide where nothing 
in its right place could be shown in the I will thrive. Sweet Peas grown in tubs are 


classes mentioned. You appear, however, 
to have one kind in mind, but you give us 
no idea as to which you are referring. The 
Sweet Scabious (S. atropurpurea) is of 
annual duration, and should he shown only 
in classes for annuals. If exhibited in 
other classes it would be disqualified. Tbe 
IKU'cnnial Scabious is S. caucasica, of 
which there are but. two colours, mauve 
and white. These may only be exhibited in 
a class for perennials. The annual forms 
of Scabious have a considerable range of 
colour—pink, white, crimson, scarlet, and 
others—and if it is to these that your ques¬ 
tion refers their rightful place would be in 
the class for annuals. The Antirrhinum, 
on the other hand, is unquestionably a 
perennial, ns witness it year after year on 
many a wall-top or on ruins. For garden 
decoration to-da.v, however, a greater use 


it a place. These seedlings, on the j is made of it when treated as an annual or 


give 

contrary, bloomed freely, mid the flowers 
varied in colour from bright red to almost 
white. In the course of time they passed 
into other hands, and I had no means of 
knowing if they retained their free-bloom¬ 
ing character. We have now varieties 
that are much more free in this respect, 
than the original forms, but 1 fancy that 
seedlings will be found to excel in vigour 
and bloom production. It seems to me that 
wherever possible Heucheras should be 
grown in groups of from twelve to twenty 
plants. Instead of dotting them about 
among other things, make a feature of 
them. 

Gypsophila rANK^'LATA. —Invaluable for 
cutting, and grown principally for that 
purpose, the decorative value of the Gypso 


a biennial. These are matters of con¬ 
venience or expediency, and in no way rob 
it of its true character. Hut because the I 
plant adapts itself to modern uses and 
requirements not a few exhibitors have 
becomed confused concerning it, and, | 
staging it in tin* wrong class, have been i 
disqualified. The Antirrhinum is. there- > 
fore, a hardy i»erennial, and should be 
shown as such. Certain judges may even 
disqualify it if shown as a perennial, 
though its legitimate presence in such a i 
class would be upheld by the best- I 
informed judges of the present time.] 


easy to manage and well repay the little 
extra trouble given to them. In the early 
part of the year make up a good rich .soil 
of loam, leaf-mould, a little wood-ashes, 
arid some well-decayed manure, and in 
this, after well mixing, plant out the Peas. 
I do not sow the l’eas in the tubs, but put 
out the young plants, six or eight in a 
tub, when large enough. Tbe tubs ar 
small brewers’ casks, sawn in half, whirl) 
can be bought from a local brewer for 2s. 
a cask, each cask making two tubs. TV 
price includes the sawing into two and the 
boring of the holes for drainage. The 
only thing necessary is paint, and tv 
coats of this, put on in the dull days of 
winter, make the tubs presentable as well 
ns preserving them. For the easier 
handling of the tubs when filled, I pre¬ 
viously screw oil two wooden handles to 
each tub. and these can be purchased for 
an additional 2 d. each. 

As soon as the Peas require staking, in¬ 
sert three or four a-feet canes into the Ink 
and then wind round the canes in a spiral 
some of the green garden string. To 
prevent slipping, give the string a twist 
and tie round each cane. This needs a 
little time ami trouble, but is well worth 
doing, the whole effect being less clumsy 
than wire-netting or any other form of 
| supixjrt. Across the top of the cam’s 
fasten a piece of stiff wire to give the 
J whole greater strength and to prevent tte 
| canes being pulled together by tbe.siring. 

, This form of support will he found strong 
enough to withstand any storms, am> | ,s 
| quite tall enough for the plants. It 
I 1 better to plant the larger-growing I«-s. 
for the plants do not grow to so tor^? a 
size as when planted in the ofen garde- 
though this year I have two tubs or vice 
| Alexandra which are most striking am 
j effective. Last year, by this means. I NJ 
I Peas, which were the admiration or . 

| neighbours, in flower for many weeks a _ 

I continued late into the aulunin. iw- 
flowers must, of course, be caretully 
off as they fade if the display is to 
tinue. A little artificial Nflnure nW 
later to help the plants when me 


PROPAGATING TUFTED PANSIES. 

I sometimes come across lovers of Tufted 
- - , A „ vor Pansies who can never keep them through 

phila is aPt to tiQ-in ; *} 1(? winter very well. Perhaps the coin- 

looked. In intimate association wfl tc mollcst orror into which those who have not 
general occupants of the J 1 * 1 ™-''had much experience of them may fall is 
border, and cramped[frequently for si« e, , th a tof coddling them, while another error is 
it cannot under such circumstances smw p U ^j n g (q ie cuttings into too rich soil. The 
its full value. Although IP I0 ^ n d fact is overlooked that Tufted Pansies dis- 
since it first came into notice I must con- I [ ike an ything like richness in the soil in 
fess that until this season I have not fully , (j iev ure started, but now and again 

realised the effectiveness ot the Gypso- one q IK | s ^ iat cuttings are dibbled into a 
phila when in its best form. Two years f rame bed of which is a heap of 

ago I happened to put a small plant on a Qialiui . et which has done duty for Cucum- \ given miu >^ uui- 4 —-- ... 

raised border, where it stood free from bers during the season, with perhaps only 1 limited soil is getting somewhat - 
other things and with ample space to j a thill coating of fresh soil. It is not sur- and this has a most beneficial effect 

spread. This has developed into a speci- p r j S j n g to find that after a time the cut- the later buds ami flowers. 1 

tings begin to go yellow and die off. must be kept well watered m dry . 

Perhaps the best arrangement one couId I though tubs will be found to n 

make is to start with a layer of rough moisture for 11 much longer j*‘ , J( . 

ashes, then follow on with inches or I pots. This season watering *- ‘^ r 
4 inches deep of common garden soil and j been necessary. Grown in tUL 
rough sand or road scrapings, it is not look very well standing on euc « ^ 

always necessary to devote a frame ex- I doorway, and are, to my mmjc „ orfl1 . 

j clusively to them. If oue can have the bed preferable to tbe oM-flisnwneu_ 

_ _ made up in some sheltered place in the mental’' iron vases, which a > ^ 

in a recent issue of this paper under the garden, backed up by a wall to ward off tion, most cumbersome to j n „t 
name of bepatlcffifolia is a different thing the worst of the winter, it will be quite The tubs, being easier to mini " * ' rfr < 
altogether, its true name being aapiltriiobo. sufficient if boards are placed round in be brought from the nurM > /j n , f 
This species has its charms and uses, being order to support frame-lights. These , until the plants are in flower. ^ 
just as good for old walls and very dry ought not to be closed, but sufficient space ' confine myself to Peas in i’ 1 _ s - I 

spots ns the Kenilworth Ivy. from which | left at the top and bottom for air. Damp j as I write, others full of Anurm 
It differs ouly In being much more com- J and continued spells of rain often do more of annual Comet Asters, 00 m m 


men 0 feet across and 2 * feet high, and the 
difference between it and other plants of 1 
the same age is remarkable. In this form 
Gypsophiia paniculatA is a truly effective 
plant, and as well worthy of n place in a 
good position on the lawn as many things | 
commonly employed as isolated specimens. 

Linarias. — I am informed on good 
authority that the species mentioned by me 
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_somewhat; backward in flowering, 

owing to the wet sea sou, have made fine 
bushy plants. In this way untidy and im¬ 
possible places may be bidden, and, in¬ 
stead of being any ej’esore, may be made 
as gay as the rest of tbe garden. 

Lynn Garth , Kendal. II. B. G. 


THE ROSY XIHGIS’ S BOWER. 

(Clematis rubens.) 

This piant. in its best form, is a precious 
gain. As it can be freely raised from seed 
it varies, and so one may not always have j 
the best form. It is classed in cata¬ 
logues as a variety of tire Mountain 
Clematis, but it is distinct, and so I keep 
the name rubens. A friend whose garden 
is in Silesia tells me that, while C. mon- 
tann is there cut down by frost, rubens 
survives. Therefore, let us keep tbe name 


including bis No. 10,74S from Yunnan, be¬ 
long to C. rubens. In tbe mountains of 
western Hupeh, between 5.000 feet and 
9,000 feet, it is quite common. It occurs 
in tbe open glades, blit is more abundant 
on scrub-clad mountain-sides, trailing over 
bushes. It flowers in the latter part of 
May, and is then very pretty. I also think 
it a mistake to call C. tangutica a form of 
orientals. It is a distinct plant, and 
using two names when one will do is no 
gain. 

YUCCA FILAMENTOSA. 

This has been a very good year for Yuccas, 
and in flower they have been very effec¬ 
tive and much admired. The group shown 
in the illustration is mainly Y. filamentosa, 
which is not quite so common as fila¬ 
mentosa flaccida, but is very good. The 
flowers of the two are much alike, but 


soil. By adding ingredients to keep the 
soil open, I got on with them in the west 
in a heavy soil in two gardens widely 
apart. I used to add rough sand and char¬ 
coal to the natural soil. In another 
garden, where the soil was heavy, I 
planted them in old <x)tting soil, and in 
this they did splendidly. Some thirty-five 
years ago, in a garden I had charge of in 
Pur beck Isle, a large, round bed, filled 
with A. aurantiacn, was, when the plants 
were in flower, a sight I shall never forget. 
—J. Crook. 

EILIUM MYRIOPHYLLUM. 

(Of Wilson.) 

-Whatever may be the identity of this 
beautiful Lily—and it is certainly not 
myriophyllum of Deluvnv— all who have 
had anything to do with it will agree that 


M- 



Part of a group of Yucca filamentosa in bloom. 


distinct. It grows with me freely on arch 
HI ,* n ordinary soil, so there need 
** little difficulty as to culture, and it may 
hoi a . new S r ace to many a trellis, wall, or 
atustrade, and there it will be found one of 
e most gladdening things of the spring, 
.ookmg at the plants at all seasons and in 
mous situations, it seems quite distinct 
irom the old Indian Mountain Clematis. 

A “ 18 Plant is interesting as being 
uJc • g variation from the white 
ai ? * onn » which extends from the 
4 ._,„ :rn Himalaya (Kashmir) to the moun- 
nK as , western China, where it is 
n<w? a ? t at Ovations of 6,000 feet to 
pS £**1' is often associated with 
rmK . n ^ ronS) trailing over them and 
^tmancuig their beauty. The white form 
cwl ?. ot occur in antral China, neither 
each —-' var , iety °ccur in western China, 


?c C upyi n g its own nrea 

enr ‘ v s specimens in the Ke^ 


All Dr. 
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those of Y. filamentosa are larger and the 
foliage is much more thready. They are 
growing in poor, stiff soil, and have been 
so far many years. 

Alstroemerias.— These are among the 
finest plants in the oi*n garden during 
early July. I lately saw some big patches 
of A. peruviana in front of evergreens, 
and they were lovely. The Grass was 
allowed to come close up to them, but not 
amongst them. A large bunch of the 
flowers in a big open-mouthed vase in my 
house was much admired, and the flowers 
lasted well. I know nothing more useful 
for tall vases than these. They thrive in 
a warm, loose soil, increasing in a mar¬ 
vellous way. In one garden at Camberley, 
the position facing south on rising ground, 
thev do well, increasing freely. Tbe soil 
is light, loose, and warm. Many fail with 
“ in from not giving them a well drained 


it is a most satisfactory plant. Whether 
like L. Henryi, another Chinese Lily of 
robust growth, myriophyllum may tire in 
some gardens after a time and gradually 
die out, remains to be seen, but for the pro¬ 
sed t one can hardly say enough in favour 
of it. 

As far as I am aware the small stock at 
present in Great Britain is made up of 
wild bulbs collected in China—a possible 
reason for the exorbitant prices charged 
for them by dealers; but as this Lily seeds 
freely, and the seed germinates quickly it 
can hardly be many years before there is 
an ample supply of bulbs to go round No 
doubt seedlings raised at home will show 
as much variation as do the wild plants, 
and it is to be hoi>ed they may furnisli 
some clue to the relationship lietween L 
myriophyllum and other western Chines 
Lilies seemingly akin to-'ilt).? 1 r 

Originally |Cj>ll9<?ted p^yl^lson invjfhe 
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Chiiio-Tliibetnn frontier region, that lmppy 
hunting ground of the modern collector, 
which has been desixdled of so many good 
things for our gardens, and so much that 
is uninteresting, L. myrlophyllum has a 
bulb which, judging by the specimens sent 
home, is not to be distinguished from that 
of L. sulphureuiu. Though often referred 
to the Browni section, myriophyllum does 
not apiKiar to have anything in common 
with that wonderful Lily—bulb, stem, 
foliage, and flower being entirely distinct 
—and it seems more nearly related to 
Wilson’s L. leucanthum—now known us 
L. ^argentine—than to L. Browni. 

That Lilies grow best in gardens Tinder 
certain conditions is known to all 
gardeners, and in the case of the Lily 
under notice the most suitable conditions 
seem to be a free sandy loam overlaid by a 
mulch of humus. As far as one’s experience 
goes it does not seem to matter whether 
lime is present in the soil or not, and only 
time can show whether, in common with 
one or two other Chinese Lilies, myrio¬ 
phyllum will slowly but surely deteriorate 
in soils absolutely free from lime. L. 
myriophyllum forces well, though, natur¬ 
ally enough, inclined to lose colour a little 
in the process. If planted in full sun the 
blooms blanch more quickly than when 
given a little shade, and, of course, do not 
last so long, but it is possible the plant 
might sillier in wet and sunless seasons if 
grown in shade, so the gardener will be 
well advised to keep bis plants in full ex¬ 
posure. at any rate till the bulbs have been 
cheapened sufficiently in price to allow of 
experiments with them in different aspects. 

The absence of really bard weather 
during the few winters the bulbs have been 
in the ground with us precludes any 
definite verdict as to the hardiness of the 
plant, but it is comforting to know that the 
idly is reported from the United States as 
quite hardy. The wet winter rains of the 
British climate are responsible for the dis¬ 
appearance of a good many bulbs, and it is 
not every Lily which can successfully 
stand the alternate thawing and freezing 
to which our gardens are subjected in an 
average winter. Let us hope this new Lily 
may successfully battle with both these 
destructive influences. Sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed since the introduction of 
this Lily to gardens to enable a just esti¬ 
mate to be formed of its ultimate capa¬ 
bilities, but plants which last season grew 
3 * feet high, and had three flowers, have 
this year added another foot to their 
growth and a couple of flowers to the 
beautiful head, while one hears of plants 
(*> feet high. If the Lily goes on at this rate 
we shall soon have something quite as fine 
ns well-grown specimens of L.. aura turn 
mucranthum, and seemingly a great deal 
easier to manage.—A. Grove, in Irish 
Gardening. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sickly Christmas Roses.—My white Christ¬ 
mas Roses are lookiug ill. Many of the leaves 
have turned yellow. Is there any treatment 
that I could still apply? Would it he good or 
bad to put on the hell-glasses now*, which I use 
iu winter for them?—EMILY FIELD. 

[Please give us a little more informa¬ 
tion concerning the plants. For instance, 
have the plants been recently disturbed— 
that is to say, transplanted last spring¬ 
time—or are they in a cold, wet, or much 
impoverished soil? If recently planted, 
that might prove a predisposing cause, or, 
again, a fungus disease may have over¬ 
taken them. If you could send fuller par¬ 
ticulars as to soil and recent treatment, 
and also some of the leaves, we might be 
able to help you. Covering with bell- 
glasses now would be of little « vail.] 

Clematis montana falling.—This, planted 
three years ago, on east wall of house, over iron 
ventilating pipe, is only about 3 feet high. The 
top shoots have been cleared of leaves and 
tendrils by some animal, but I can find none. 
Can you account for its not flourishing?—K. A. 
8 HUTER. 

[Clematis montana is a plant of such 
unusual vigour and freedom of growth that 
only something radically wrong with the 
soil—poverty or extreme dryness—could 
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account for the failure. Otherwise it 
would appear that caterpillars have been 
devouring it. If this is so the pest may be 
; trapped by slinking the plant or by search¬ 
ing for it at nightfall.] 

Pseonies, herbaceous.—I have these in a 
slightly shaded border of rather poor soil, 
which has been manured. They do not flourish, 
seem very weak, anu have not flowered since 
they were replanted two years ago. Some were 
put in last year.—K. ALLAN SHUTER. 

[If you transplanted the Pueonies intact 
in large chimps, or replanted them the early 
part of the year, these things would ac¬ 
count for the failure, and, in conjunction 
with last year’s great heat, they may he 
a long time in recovering. Piponies should 
always be replanted in September or Octo¬ 
ber, and never be planted in large clumps. 
They require a deep and very rich soil, 
with, in the summer, heavy mulchings of 
manure and plenty of water when they are 
well established.] 

Annuals.—The annuals m my borders looked 
very gay during June, but now all have dis¬ 
appeared. and the border looks bare. Is this 
because of succession not provided for. or is it, 
us my gardener says, because the weather and 
soil (poor and chalky, hut manured) caused 
everything to come on at once?—K. A. 8. 

[The failure of the annuals might be due 
to overcrowding, and in such circum¬ 
stances, after an early flush of bloom, the 
plants soon come to grief. Usually, this 
year annuals have done surprisingly well, 
and this in quite poor soils. Thin sowiug, 
or those near equivalents—timely thinning 
or transplanting—conduce materially to | 
| longevity and profuse flowering. Rich 
soils for annuals are not always desirable, j 
and in -some instances—Stocks, Nastur- i 
tiums, and Antirrhinums, for instance— j 
militate against complete success. You do 
not say what kinds have failed, hence we 
-cannot assist in more definite terms. Well- 
decayed stable dung or this and cow- 
manure would be best for your purpose.] 

Stocks for cutting.— Within the last teu 
•years much improvement has been made 
in the summer-flowering kinds. In July, 
when looking over the seed-grounds at 
Reading, nothing impressed me so much i 
as the large masses of Stocks, which the 
weather had not affected in the least. For 
filling big vases few things are better. 

I know nothing more attractive than a 
big, wide-mouthed vase tilled with one 
colour. The best way is to cut off the 
plant close to the ground, splitting up the 
stem some few inches. This summer I 
have been using them in this way for 
vases. In my sitting room I have two 
vases, into each of which I put a plant. 
The flowers lasted a week in a fresh con¬ 
dition. It is seldom one secs them shown 
well, from their being cut up into small 
hits. Recently at a show one exhibitor put 
up the whole plant, and was disqualified, 
j as the schedule asked for one spike only, 
j -J. C. F. C. 

Helenium Hoopesi.— This showy com¬ 
posite is now in full flower, and remains 
unaffected by the almost daily downpour 
of rain. The excess of moisture has, how- 
1 ever, caused plants to grow much taller 
than usual, some of the clumps being quite 
I 7 feet in height. It is a fine plant for the 
[ back row of herbaceous borders. The 
! stems, too, are fairly rigid, and require 
much less supjiort in the way of staking 
than do the other tall growing varieties 
of Helenium. Another favourable feature 
is that it flowers in profusion over a long 
Iieriod. Like all other varieties of 
Helenium, it flourishes in any ordinary 
garden soil.—A. W. 

Dierama (syn. Sparaxis) pulcherrima.— 

Those who have seen Dierama pulcherrima 
growing in Ireland will feel that they are 
without one of the most beautiful and 
graceful flowers if they do not possess this 
| plant. The note by “ W.,” and the illus¬ 
tration accompanying it, induce one to 
suggest that this should be largely grown 
from seeds in preference to buying plants, 
which may come at an unsuitable time, 
and which will often be lost when young 
plants can be moved with less risk of loss. 
D- pulcherrima seeds freely. The seeds 
ought to be sown in autumii, if they can 
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be obtained. If sown in autumn thev 
should be put into pots, but in spring they 
may either be sown in the same wnv or in 
little drills in the open. D. pulcherrima 
is best transplanted young. Although 
needing well-drained soil, it appears to 
like the neighbourhood of water, and one 
of the most beautiful effects I have ever 
seen was produced by this Dierama in full 
bloom, the spikes arching in the mod 
graceful way over a small pool. It varies 
but slightlv from seeds. I do not care 
much for the white variety, D. p. alba.— 
S. Arnott. 

Lobelia speciosa.-Tliis Lobelia, rated 
from seed in early spriug, will flower con¬ 
tinuously throughout the summer months. 
Lobelias are usually increased either bv 
cuttings or division, on the ground that 
seedlings cannot be depended upon to come 
true. For general purposes, however, 
seedlings need not be ignored—that is to 
say, if the seed is carefully saved. This 
is borne out by a large number of different 
forms in the trial beds of Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park. A consider¬ 
able space is devoted to these Lobelias, 
and it is surprising how true, generally 
speaking, they reproduce their distinctive 
characteristics. In the case of some a 
slight individual variation may be noticed, 
while the batches of some varieties, as far 
as individual variation is concerned, might 
have been propagated from a single plant. 
Messrs. Carter divide this class of Lobelia 
into three sections—namely, compact, 
spreading, and tall-growing—each class 
being represented by various colours. Be 
side the ordinary tints, there is one of 
the compact section—Prima Donna-with 
flowers of a beautiful rich crimson colour. 
Flowers of a reddish tint often crop up 
among seedlings, but this pronounced tone 
of colour is uncommon. Distinction has 
white flowers with a deep-coloured tube. 
—Visitor. 

Gladioli.—Lately our gardens have b«n 
aflame with the Gladioli, conspicuous amonget 
which were the spikes of the old Brenchley- 
ensis. It is surprising what little attention 
these receive, as a general rule, after the conns 
are once planted, but one may do a good deal 
for them when coming into flower. For in¬ 
stance. the soil may be gently forked up. and 
given a good mulching of foam and rotted 
manure, and now and again watered with some 
stimulant. This will have a most beneficial 
effect, which will be seen in the enhanced 
beauty of the blossoms, particularly so if the 
weather is hot and dry about the flowering 
period.— Townsman. 

Primula The General.-Several of the 
Primula species and hybrids have come into 
bloom here for the second time, the wet seas-m 
in a great measure being the cause of this- 
The hybrid one called The General, raised, j 
believe, bv the late Pr. Stuart, of Chirneide. u 
again in bloom, and is pleasing with its trusses 
of brown-red flowers. It has been in bloom 
since the second week in August, and looks as 
if it would last for a while yet. I do not And 
this autumn blooming weaken these Primulas 
—S. ARNOTT. 

Two good Phloxes.—Two of my favourite 
Phloxes are King Edward and Aurora Boreal^ 
The former may be described as an improvw 
and more vivid Coquelicot. The blooms do not 
scald with hot sunshine, nor are they mjorw 
by rain, and remain in good form for some 
time. Aurora Borealis is of a pale lilac, witn & 
purple eye. resembling to some extent: oui 
more vigorous than. Balxac. There are now so 
many greatly improved Phloxes to be obtains 
at most reasonable rates, that the 
of some of the old and poorlv-coloured sorts 
seems to be hardly advisable -K. B. 

Galanthus cilicicus.— The Cilician Snowdrop 
is one of the best of the 8nowdrops whk 
bloom in the late autumn and early wim 
months, before our common Snowdrop com • 
into flower. It generally blooms in >ove® 
and December, even pretty well north, atm _ 
one of the cheapest of these autumn" 
winter Snowdrops, and should be plantea 
early as possible.—8. A. 

The Willow Gentian (Gentiana asdepjad^ 
Of a pleasing shade of purple-blue, pood*®^ 
clumps of this, when in bloom, a , re . a A lr ^ r j P i 
in the hardy plant border. The beifht te j« 
according to conditions, but ia 
2 feet, the flowers being produced nearly 
the whole length of the Btem. A white 
is less effective, and, perhaps, not Q 
accommodating as the type.—K. B. 

Agapanthuses.—For the < ie ^ ra f l 0 , r ° D 6 tjUnc 
greenhouse or conservatory. oriorbier 
out-of-doors in large pots or tuM. » * tbi* 
flowers have been seen to better adva n 
unsettled summer than th Lr A fiaSe tbtf 
They have been better this Je*r berajM ^ 
enjoy moisture more than mlort L [ r -bud* 
only disadvantage brine that the flower 
have taken longer to develop -debb 
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PRIMULA WINTERI. 

1 look upon Primula Winteri as the most 
sensational novelty among hardy Primulas 
for many years past, and the greatest 
acquisition since the introduction of P. 
rosea. P. Winteri, like the last-named, is 
of Himalayan origin, where it is found at 
an altitude of 12,000 or more feet, not far 
removed from the snow line. Despite this 
fact, the.se high Himalayan species have 
, . proved themselves singularly adapted to 
,5U British lowland gardens, and If the 
newcomer proves to be of this order 
it will be welcome indeed. The illus¬ 
tration shows the individuality of the 
species, and also the dense farina 
which covers the whole plant, while its 
freedom and good growth will be patent to 
• all. The blossoms, borne singly for the 
most part, are of large Primrose size, 
varying in colour from pale to deep mauve, 
K a circle of white extending to the tube of 
: the flower. The species displays a con¬ 
siderable range in colour and form. It is 


out that the variety S. spurium coccineum 
is infinitely superior to the type. Its 
colour is deeper and brighter. The plant 
spreads about rapidly by means of creep¬ 
ing, rooting stems, which ascend to 4 inches 
or 5 inches, is clothed with flat, fleshy, 
opposite green leaves, and terminated in 
July and August by handsome flat umbels 
of richly-coloured flow r ers. I have the 
plant flowering with me now r on open, ex¬ 
posed places of the rock garden, and also 
on a half-shady slope. It is blooming w.ell 
in the latter position, but more brilliantly 
in the former, and any decent soil will suit 
it. After a year or two in one position the 
plants are apt to get out of hand. They 
spread too far, and go bald in the centre. 
But it is an easy matter to lift out whole 
sods with a garden fork, to dig up and 
replant the bald patches, and reduce and 
invigorate the masses, which will soon 
become established and.go ahead again 
without a check. The smallest branch 
pulled off and stuck in the ground will 
quickly root. 

Besides the type and the splendid 
coccineum variety, there is also a white 
form. This, however, is not very pure in 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

The shortening of the days reminds us 
that the time is not far distant when we 
must look for frost and biting wunds, and 
when it wdlL be absolutely necessary to get 
all the greenhouse plants under the shelter 
of a glass roof. Those who have any 
quantity of tender plants to shelter should 
lose no time in pushing on the work of 
cleansing the houses and getting every- 
■ thing in readiness for any emergency that 
may arise. One of the most essential 
points in the cultivation of plants under 
glass is cleanliness, and before the houses 
are filled a thorough cleansing should bo 
given to the interior. The best way to set 
about this is to take out everything in the 
w'ay of pot-plants, and after loosening and 
pruning in the permanent creepers, so that 
the lights can be operated on effectually, 
to start at one end, and taking one divi¬ 
sion at a time, scrub it down thoroughly 
w r ith soft-soap and warm water, so that 
there is not a trace of insects or eggs left 
to produce another batch of insect life as 
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reputed perfectly hardy and a true 
perennial. The species, when exhibited by 
Messrs. It. Gill and Son, Falmouth, in 
rebruary, 1911, received a first-class cer- 
__E. I/, j. 

SEDUM SPURIUM. 

This species, a native of the Caucasus, is 
once one of the commonest, the hand¬ 
iest, and the most abused of all the 
atonecrops. Because it will live and grow r 
n practically any soil or aspect it is too 
u,se(1 1° cover up dank and draughty 
mers, and consigned to “ liunkied holes 
Men are only fit for toads.” In such 
Positions Sedum spurium will live and grow r 
I . a lan k nod pallid sort of wmy, the 
stances between the leaves become 
j* eater, the long-creeping stems cling to 
e , ,sour soil in a network of nude and 
, T J re Pulsiveness, and the rare flowers 
^ ay a M iear nre of a flabby, unwhole- 
me pink. Having too often seen the 
i'ant under such conditions it is difficult to 
ear one’s mind of unpleasant associations 
sive it a fair chance. 

J***® spurium iu suu aud air, and on a 
in s °ii* is a very different plant, 

me urst place, however, I would point 


its whiteness, and though perhaps worth 
cultivating when one has plenty of room, 
it is not worth troubling about. 

Although the plant is popularly known 
as Sedum spurium, and was figured in the 
“ Botanical Magazine ” under that name, 

I it is given in Nicholson as S. stoloniferum. 
i Other synonyms, according to Nicholson, 
are S. dentatum and S. denticulatum. 

Stevenage . Clarence Elliott. 

Bidens dahlioides as a rock plant.— After 
cuttings of B. dahlioides were taken in 
I spring the old plants were forgotten under 
i a greenhouse stage for some time. Natur¬ 
ally, they became very lanky and drawn, 

! and when taken out seemed to be only fit 
1 for the rubbish heap. A lad, however, 

I noticing a few bare spaces at the back of a 
! small rockery, planted them there, allow^- 
ing the long shoots to fall into position as 
they chose. The conditions seem to have 
suited the plants, as fresh shoots have 
been thrown up from the axils of the 
leaves and they are now handsome plants 
covered with 'glossy, dark-green foliage, 
and full of their characteristic white or 
I pink blooms, which resemble greatly those 
I 0 f the Japanese Anemone or those of a 
single Dahlia.—K 
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soon as artificial heat is applied. After 
the roof and wires are cleansed, take the 
creepers in hand, and sponge every leaf 
on both sides, tie them up neatly, and then 
j scrub down the stages. Plants that have 
| been kept in pots all the summer and con¬ 
tinually under glass will need more atten¬ 
tion in the matter of cleaning the foliage 
tltarf those that have had a spell out-of- 
doors, and the foliage should be closely in¬ 
spected, and sponging and syringing effec¬ 
tually performed. Those that have been 
exiiosed to the cleansing and life-giving 
rains w ill mostly be found to be freer from 
parasites than any of the insect destroyers 
can accomplish, and a look of vigour will 
be imparted to the plants that only fresh 
air, and plenty of it, can give. 

Then there are the plants—such as 
! Callas, Solanums, and many other things 
. that succeed admirably under this plan— 
that have been planted out, and that need 
lifting and reiotting. Lift the roots care¬ 
fully by thrusting a steel fork down all 
round the plants, the object being to get 
all the roots as perfect as possible, and, 
having some finely-sifted soil, place the 
plants in pots just large enough to hold 
them comfortably ; then pot them firmly, 
and set them under glasCPi^l wia|tK3T well 
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to settle the soil about the roots. Syringe 
the foliage for a few days, and shade if 
bright sunshine prevails; ventilate freely 
as long as mild weather prevails, and be 
very careful in attending to the watering, 
and gradually lower the temperature to 
the minimum that is maintained for 
winter before applying artificial heat. 
Plants perfectly clean and well established 
in their pots will be in a good condition 
to pass safely through the winter. J. 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

The main batch, now in 3-inch pots, is 
showing signs of needing a shift. This 
must be attended to without delay, for, if 
permitted to become at all pot-bound, the 
plants begin to push up flower-spikes, and 
are of little further value. Pots of 
5 inches in diameter will be found most 
suitable to carry them on until the spring, 
and a slightly richer compost may be 
allowed. The great point to aim at is 
steady and uninterrupted growth through¬ 
out the winter, and to obtain this cool 
treatment is necessary. When repotted at 
the present time, the plants ought to be 
returned to their quarters in cold-frames, 
and kept there until the approach of frost 
mikes it necessary to remove them in¬ 
doors. Even then no more heat must be 
given than is absolutely necessary, and 
ventilation must be ample whenever the 
weather jiermits. Good winter quarters 
for Calceolarias may be found on a shelf 
in a cool greenhouse throughout winter, 
and- watering must be in very careful 
hands. In spite of all precautions, aphis 
may occasionally make Its appearance, 
and light fumigation may become neces¬ 
sary. The plants will flower well in jiots 
8 inches in diameter. Let the' compost be 
of a rougher character than previously, 
and the addition of a little well-rotted cow- 
manure is recommended. A few nodules 
of charcoal will be found beneficial, and 
wlr*n the spikes begin to npjienr—but not 
before—weak liquid-manure can safely be 
given on alternate days. When the first 


these will depend upon circumstances, but 
pots from 5 inches to 8 inches in diameter 
are very suitable. A suitable compost ibay 
be formed of one-half to two-thirds loam, 
according to its consistency, the other i>or- 
tion being made up of leaf-mould, dried 
cow-manure, and sand. They should be 
potted moderately firm, and each plant be 
supi>orted in order to ensure a symmetrical 
specimen. As the plants develop, over¬ 
crowding must, of course, be guarded 
against. When the iiots are well filled with 
roots an occasional stimulant will be very 
beneficial. 

Some of the forms of Schizanthus, 
especially those of a loose habit of growth, 
are well adapted-for growing in suspended 
baskets. When the plants are intended to 
flower in the spring the seed should, as 
above stated, be sown now, but sowings in 
February and March, or even later, will 
maintain a succession throughout the 
summer. Given a good season and a fairly 
warm, sheltered position, the dwarfer 
forms of Schizanthus will flower well in the 
open ground. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Paint-fungus. -I have had the paint in a 
new hothouse attacked by a pinky-red fungus. 
I have had it burned off, sand-papered, and re¬ 
painted, finishing with a varnish coat. I now 
find several frames are attacked in the same 
way. 1 do not want to have them done in the 
same expensive fashion. Is there any way of 
killing out the fungus before repainting? I 
have tried kerosene and carbolic.—8. G. 

[The discoloration is probably due to the 
fuugus (Fhoma pigmentivora), which 
flourishes ou new paint in hothouses. It 
first appears in the form of magenta spots 
and blotches, which spread and change to 
a dull purple, and finally to a dark brown 
colour. In this last stage the blotches 
become studded with small warts, w T hich 
are the fruit of the fungus, and each wart 
contains myriads of sitores, which in due 
course are dispersed and start new points 
of infection. Mr. G. Massee, of Kew, who 
has paid special attention to this fungus, 


kept too long out of the ground. For this 
reason they should be obtained and potted 
or planted without delay. In some parts of 
the country they form a delightful feature 
out-of-doors, especially in a narrow border 
alongside a warm-house, but generally 
streaking they are more appreciated for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse, where in 
spring they form a charming feature. For 
this purpose a very good plan is to put froio 
six to nine bulbs into u i>ot 5 inches in 
diameter. A suitable compost may be 
made up of loam and sand, lightened bv 
the admixture of a little leaf-mould. When 
potted they are best stood in a cold-frame 
and given plenty of air, except during 
heavy rains, as the soil should be kept 
just moist enough to encourage the forma- 
I tion of roots, but not in any way saturated 
Before the autumnal frosts get too sever 1 
the pots maj be removed to a good, light 
position in the greenhouse, the object being 
to encourage a sturdy habit of growth. 

Libonia florlbunda.-This seems to be 
suffering from comparative neglect. It ha 
pity that this should be so, for as a winter 
or spring-flowering plant it may be relied 
upon to provide a fine display from Novem¬ 
ber until April, according to the tempera¬ 
ture available. While in its earlier stages 
L. floribunda prefers a stove, it, when 
fairly established, will do well in a warm 
greenhouse. It may be safely stood out-of- 
doors in the height of summer, provide] 
always that care is taken to place the 
plants where cutting winds will not reach 
them. If housed in early autumn, and 
gradually given nil increasingtemperntnrv. 
a fine display of delicate, scarlet and gold 
tubular blooms will add much to the bright¬ 
ness of conservatory or greenhouse during 
the duller months of the year. L. pen- 
rhosiensis, while not so useful, is still very 
effective, and succeeds equally well given 
similar cultivation.— K. Bright. 

Curcuma Roscmana.—This Gingerwort 
forms a stout tuber-like root stock, from 
which are pushed up leaves not unlike 


blooms show, no more stimulants ought to 
be given, and oulv sufficient water to main¬ 
tain the plants in good health. Staking, 
if neatly carried out, adds much to the 
effect of each plant. Where any of the 
hardy Bamboos are grown, nothing is 
more suitable than the tips of the I 
ripened wood. No pains ought to be j 
spared if the best results are to be at- I 
tained. and although a full twelvemonth 
elapses from the time the seed is sown 
until the Plants come into b'oom a batch or 
herbaceous Calceolarias, with their varied 
colours and markings. Is always attrac¬ 
tive. and the display continues, in careful 
bands, over a considerable j>eriod. 

Scot. 

BUTTER FT, Y FT OWERS. 

(Schizanthus.) 

The different forms of Schizanthus are now 
far more extensively grown than they were 
at one time. They are much appreciated 
for the greenhouse in spring, and by sow r - 
ing at different times a succession may be 
kept up till the autumn. For spring 
flowering the seeds should be sow-n nowq 
and placed in the greenhouse, w-here they 
will soon germinate. The seedlings should 1 
be given a good light position and n free 
circulation of air whenever possible. As 
soon as large enough the young plants may 
be potted singly into small pots, or where 
very large specimens are desired they are 
sometimes put three around the edge of a 
pot. In any case, they should be wintered 
in a light, airy structure, as near the glass 
as possible. They must be kept free from 
frost, but the cooler they are growm con¬ 
sistent with safety so much the better. The 
less bushy of the plants may have their 
growing points pinched out in order to 
induce them to break out more freely. 
Throughout the winter watering must be 
carefully done, as an excess of moisture is 
at that time very injurious. Wintered in 
this way the plants will be short and 
sturdy, and in February or March they may 
be put into their flowering pots. The size of 


states that last year a firm of painters those of a Canna. The flowers, borne in a 
lost over £200 in consequence of the ap- cone-like head on the upjier portion of :i 
pearance of the fungus on an expensive stem, pushed up independently of the 


protective paint in a large number of 
Cucumber-houses. All the w r ork had to be 
done over again, and, in some Instances, 


leaves, are of a bright red colour, but cot 
particularly conspicuous, owing to the fact 
that each flower is subtended and partially 


the second coat had to be removed, and a 
third coat applied. White lead appears to 
be the constituent in the paint that favours 
the development of the fungus, and it is 
suggested that the white carbonate of lead 
undergoes some chemical change, induced 
by the presence of the fungus, resulting 
in the formation of red oxide of lead. 
This may be looked upon as an additional 
reason for discouraging the use of white 
lead in paints. Mr. Massee says the pres¬ 
ence of 3 per cent, of carbolic acid in the 
paint completely arrests the development 
of the fungus.] 

Keeping plants in the winter.—I have a 
good many pink Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and 
Heliotropes. Is there any way of keeping these 
for another year without a heated greenhouse 
or frame? I have a bricked cellar, and 
numerous dry outbuildings, unused shelves, 
loft, etc. Would they live there through the 
winter if potted up, and what compost should 
be used? Would top soil and sand be good 
enough ?— ASTER. 

[Neither Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums nor 
Heliotropes w-ill live during the winter 
in any of the places mentioned. They 
require, to winter successfully, to be 
placed either in a brick-pit or green 
house, from w'hich frost can be ex¬ 
cluded, and where, on favourable occa¬ 
sions, they can experience an abundance of 
air. The soil necessary for potting up 
these subjects is a mixture of three parts 
loam, one part leaf-mould, with the 
addition of a little sand. The top soil you 
allude to could be made to answer if some 
leaf-mould or decomposed matter obtained 
from an old hot-bed, rubbed through a 
quarter-inch seive, be mixed with it as well 
as a fair proportion of sand.] 

Ixias and Sparaxis.— Intending pur 
chasers of these should bear in mind that, 
like the Freesias, these (owing to the small 
size of the bulbs) quickly suffer if they are 


hidden by a large lip-like bract of a 
pleasing red dish-orange tint. These bract> 
retain their brightness for a considerable 
time, and are, as a rule, at their best 
towards the end of the summer, or in early 
autumn. The leaves die down in winter, 
and wiien the plant is quite dormant tlie 
soil should he kept dry without bein? 
actually parched up. Early in the spring it 
should be shaken clear of the old soil aw 
repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. The temi>erature of a stove is 
necessary to the welfare of this Curcuma 


md others of its class. 

Bouvardias.—A group of Bouvardias in a 
jreenhouse is an acquisition, as they may 
•elied upon to flower for a somewhat lenpo. 
seriod, and their culture is not attcn( ^? 
,-ery great difficulty. Not for a number « 
rears nave Bouvardias looked so healtny M 
jresent. this probably being due . to tl ! he f a r ?i ( j 0I ii 
>f moisture we have had and the freedom 
jenerall.v from any insect pests- Kipen W 
he wood is an important factor in their 
ng, and it is. therefore, best to , tb ® them 
is much room as possible, and place 
vhere every gleam of sunlight will rear 
or the next few weeks.—DERBY- 
Antlgonon leDtopus.-At Bt. MMT* tam 
Kirkcudbright, Mr. James Je ?. re ^'j flowen! 
lope's gardener, grows this well. W djj #ot 
t annually. It is grown in aIt j; 
ilanted out. as is usually recommen 
illowed to go to rest in autumn.*giand it 
n the pot. being top-dressed in spring, 
lowers very, freely- WTien I ^ 
rained over a portion ofthe row h>b)t 
ind looked charming with ‘«Vheautiful w* 
md its racemes of l Tr beauU 

:olour in two shades.—S. ARNOTT. ^ 

Winter - flowering for» 

jreenhouse.—Amongst flooring clim 

varm greenhouse m ./^pfL»olams. ^ ' 
hings brighter than the Tropwoi° gpilflre ,re 
hese the scarlet Lobb^om jn a wl nn- 

rorth growing. Theyentirely k ,r 

louse, and are seldom, if e fwn p n 

rom bloom. The stems, altdoug ftr< h , 
enting a leafless and there t» 

ip with patches of colour n 

he rafters.— WOODBAbTVUCK- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

ROOM AND WINDOW. the h ftr dy Scolopeudrium vulgare, tbe Nor- that no hard-and-fast line as to this can be 

_ ! folk Island Pine (Araucaria excelsa), laid down. The practice of soaking in a 

Aralia Sieboldi, the green and variegated pail of water is of especial advantage in 

NYA1PELEA COLOSSLA. Aspidistras, India-rubber plant, Aspara- the case of Palms, which push their more 

This is the beautiful Nymphsea Colossea in gus Sprengeri, and A. plumosus. In nearly vigorous roots down to the bottom of the 
a bronze Japanese tank, with a surrounding I every case these plants are stood in highly- ball of earth, and frequently lift it up 
of waterside flowers; but while the effect glazed jardinieres, saucers, or some other slightly so that if watered in the ordinary 
is graceful, it gives no idea of the size and receptacles. Being frequently watered as way the greater part of the water w ill run 
beauty of this lovely Water Lily, which they stand it is impossible for the surplus I down between the ball and the pot, thus 
we have had growing in open water for waiter to drain away, with the result that leaving the greater part of the soil dry. 
several years, every year Increasing in the soil gets into a sour and soddened Injurious as is too much water, excessive 
beauty. The flowers are of great size and state and the more delicate roots quickly drought is just as bad. though in a general 
in effect white, with a flush of pink in the perish. The first signs of ill-health are way ill-health from this cause is not so 
centre. The flowers which surround It seen in the tips of the leaves becoming frequent as from an excess of moisture at 
here are those of Cyperus lougus, a native ! brown, tbe new growth, if any, being weak the roots. The dry atmosphere of the 

plant not so often used as it deserves to be | and thin in texture. dwelling-house is by no means conducive to 

round ponds. . It is essential that in order to keep the welfare of plants, hence they should, 



plants in the dwelling-house. 

^hztiier foliage or flowers are the main 
jeatures of the plants which are brought 
uto the dwelling-house, it is very essential 
mat they receive careful attention, and it 
s “ om lack of this that they in many 
cas ? s so quickly fall into ill-health. The 
wuer supply is in most cases the 
stumbling block, the soil being kept either 
uiueb too wet or too dry. For i>ermanent 
occupants of the dwelling-hou se one is com¬ 
pelled to depend upon plants grown for 
uen' foliage alone. Chief among the most 
desirable plants for this purpose are a few 
of the hardier Palms, a few of the least 
Particular in their requirements of the 
greeuhouse Ferns, to which may bo added 


Digitized by 


cli may bo added 

Gougl 


I indoor plants in good health ample pro¬ 
vision must be taken to allow the surplus 
water to drain away from the roots, while 
it is also of equal importance to see that 
when they are watered me ball of earth Is 
moistened throughout. The practice I 
invariably follow when any of the room 
plants need water is to remove them from 
their receptacles and stand the i*>ts in a 
pail of w’ater of sufficient depth to allow of 
the w r nter covering the rims of the pots. 
They are allowed to remain there till the 
air bubbles cease, when they are stood out 
to drain thoroughly before taking them 
again into the rooms. The length of time 
that they will safely go without watering 
depends, of course, upon the weather, size 
of the i»ots, and condition of the roots, so 


where possible, be frequently sponged with 
lukewarm water. In the case of plants 
with much divided leaves this is a some¬ 
what difficult matter, but they can be stood 
out-of-doors when there is a steady rain— 
that is, if the weather is uot too cold to 
allow of this being done. Plants of all 
kinds may be kept somewhat drier at the 
roots in the winter than in the summer" 
and should the weather prove very severe 
they must not be watered unless absolutely 
necessary, and on no account should the 
leaves be wetted. Another reason whv 
indoor plants often fail to give of their 
best is the fact that they are deprived of 
so much of the light necessarv to their 
welfare, being frequently KtQod’fiL.out-of- 
the-way corners. GeWMr^s^ak'iug a 
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bay-window is the best position for plants 
of all kinds, as they get more light, than in 
any other way, and if occasionally turned 
round they will retain their symmetrical 
skai>e. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that direct sunshine is injurious. 

Auother point concerning plants for the 
dwelling-house is the treatment they 
have received before coming into your 
possession. In the London area well-grown 
plants are often hawked about by tbe 
costermongers, who dispose of them at a 
very cheap rate. These have in all 
probability been grown under moist and 
warm conditions, and they naturally feel 
the loss of these when they are brought 
into the house. A jK>int to bear in mind, 
should the weather be very severe, is that 
the greatest degree of cold is, as a rule, 
experienced during the night, and a good 
deal may be done towards ensuring the 
safety of the plants by removing them as 
l'ar away from the window as possible. 

In the case of flowering plants in rooms, 
any old and shabby flowers should l*e 
removed in order to keep them neat as long 
as possible. The same rules as to water¬ 
ing. etc., recommended for fine foliaged 
plants will also apply to these. T. 

FERNS. 

ADIANTUMS FOR TIIE COOL 
FERNERY. 

Of all the Ferns which will succeed well 
under cool treatment, the Maiden hairs are 
the most appreciated. It is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to establish them, but once they get a 
good start they soon spread. In a cool- 
house where the walls are moist, seedlings 
will often spring up and cover large spaces 
without any assistance, but, of course, it is 
only where the conditions are particularly 
favourable that a wall can be covered with¬ 
out any assistance. A beautiful effect may 
be made by covering a shaded wall with 
Adiantums. Some rough peat and Sphag¬ 
num Moss may be fixed by the aid of wire- 
netting, the size of which should be 
regulated by the plants intended to he used. 
While larger plants may be used, quite 
small ones are the most desirable. After 
Ihe wall lias been properly covered and 
moistened, small seedlings may be pricked 
in at regular distances. If put in rather 
thicker than it is intended for them to 
remain, it will allow for a few that may 
die off, or they may be thinned out after 
they have made a start. Those with the 
spreading rhizomes are the most suitable 
for the purpose, one of the best being A. 
assiinile. When once this gets established 
the rhizomes spread freely, and soon cover 
a large space. It is a native of Australia, 
and can be recommended for the above pur- 
jxjse and also for suspended baskets, the 
slender drooping fronds being of a soft pale 
green. Of A. Capillus-Veneris there are 
some very distinct varieties, all of which 
do well in a cool-house. The ordinary 
form, which is found in this country, is one 
of the best for walls, and where spores 
nlwnind they will often cover large spaces 
on damp walls without any assistance. I 
have seen walls entirely covered, the result 
of self-sown sjiores. Of course, it is only 
where a certain amount of atmospheric 
moisture is regularly maintained that they 
succeed well. Of the nearly allied varieties 
imbricatum is the most beautiful, having 
large, deeplv-cut pinnules, which closely 
resemble those of A. Fnrleyense. I have 
never raised spores of this, but it has the 
peculiar feature of producing small bulbils ' 
on the margins of the pinnules, and young 
plants may be established from these, 
besides which It may be readily Increased 
bv dividing the spreading rhizomes. None 
of the Onplllus-Veueris varieties have any 
coloured tints in the young fronds, and all 
succeed better in a more shaded position 
than those with the red-tinted fronds. A. 
elegnns, bv some given as a variety of col- i 
podesnndothersnsa variety of cuneatum, 
is certainlv hardier than cuneatum and the 
best Maidenhair for a cool-house. It 


GA I? DEWING ILL GST BA TED. 


comes freely from spores, and grown skle I 
by side with cuneatum I have invariably | 
found it to retain its fronds better and 
make better growth under cool treatment 
than cuneatum does. Of those with tinted 
fronds, A. rubeliuui is the best for a cool- 
house. Grown well exposed to the light, 
Ihe young fronds have a rich, almost 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


TO KEEP A GARDEN FREE FROM 
INSECTS. 

Never allow any weeds to grow on the 
bods, as insects which feed on them may 
spread to the crops, and the weeds may 

... . • i • . . , , provide food for insects when the ground 

crimson, tinit. which is retained longer than , ! faIlow or , n TOr „ ers an(1 Wilste 

,n most ot Ihe tinted Admit.,ms. | 01 . ullUer llC(]ges , as illsects are ^ 0 j 

_ A * * • such positions for breeding in. Rubbish, 

stones, and the refuse of a crop should 
never be allowed to lie about, fls they form 
a welcome shelter for all kinds of pests. 
A proper rotation of crops is most bene- 
cial. If a crop is attacked by a certain 
insect, it should be followed by one which 
is not liable to be injured by the same 
pest. Many plants suffer most from the 
attacks of insects when they are quite 
young : in such cases the plants should be 
pushed into vigorous growth by judicious 
cultivation as soon as possible. Birds 
should be encouraged in gardens. Few 
persons realise what an enormous number 
of insects are destroyed by birds, particu¬ 
larly during the breeding seasou, when 
nearly all young birds are fed on animal 
food. When the leaves have fallen in the 
autumn all those under fruit-trees and 
bushes should be collected and burnt, as 
all kinds of pests harbour under them. 
Any leaves which do not fall with the 
others should be picked off, ns there arc 
often chrysalides curled up in them. In 
the course of the winter the ground under 
fruit-trees should be broken up so as to 
expose to the elements and the birds any 
insects oj* chrysalides which may be 
wintering there. A sharp look-out should 
be kept when any digging is going on for 
chrysalides or cocoons. As soon as any in¬ 
sect attack is noticed, steps should be im¬ 
mediately taken to check it, as at this time 
the old proverb “ A stitch in time saves 
nine ” is especially true, particularly when 
aphides are the foes. Keep any ground 
which is not in use well hoed; this will 
kill any weeds and expose any insects 
which may be in the soil. 

In greenhouses be very careful, in intro¬ 
ducing a fresh plant, whether obtained 
from a friend or a nurseryman, to ascer¬ 
tain that it is free from aphides, scale, 
mealy-bug, thrips, etc*., as otherwise a 
bouse which was perfectly free from in¬ 
sects inay soon become just the reverse. 
Give plants as much ventilation as 


POLYPODIES. 

While the larger Ferns are often common 
in our woodland, and not infrequent in 
gardens, less attention is paid to the 
smaller and jierhaps more graceful Ferns, 
such as the Oak Fern. Yet these are the 
ones that are best suited for the rock 
garden and choice borders, and, of course, 
for the hardy fernery. The large family 
of the Poly pod iums contains many good 
hardy kinds, the principal being the 
common P. vulgnre, which has about a 
score of cultivated varieties differing more 
or less widely from each other. Though 
preferring shade, they will thrive even 
exposed to the full rays of the sun, if 
Riven a good supply of water at the roots 
during summer. Plant them in fibrous 
loam and tough and fibrous peat, with a 
liberal addition of leaf-mould, to which 
add a thin top-dressing of similar material 
every autumn. The evergreen Polvpo- 
diums associate well with flowering plants 
that do not require frequent removal, and 
they may be made to cover bare spaces 
beneath trees, or to overrun stumps. A 
beautiful effect, too, is got by their use as 
a carpet or setting to some of the plants 
in the rock garden. Resides P. vulgnre 
and its varieties, there are several deci¬ 
duous kinds, such as P. Dryopteris (Oak 
and P. Pbegopteris (Reecli Fern), 
to all Fern lovers. They 
thrive best in ]>oat. loam, and sharp sand, 
with some broken Jumps of sandstone, and 
Prefer a dry situation in the rock garden 
or any position which is not fully exposed 
to the sun. A slightly shaded spot should 
be selected, where they might he planted 
among flowering plants suitable for the 
same treatment, and affording the needed 
shelter. P. Roberfianum (Limestone Poly¬ 
pody) is a verv beautiful deciduous species, 
somewhat difficult to manage: it should 
have a dry, sheltered position, does not 
mind sunshine, and prefers a mixtuic of 


Fern) 
well known 


sandy and fibrous loam, with a plentiful Possible consistent with maintaining n 


addition of pounded limestone. I\ alpextre 
resembles the Lady Fern ; the fronds da rk- 
groen, and sometimes exceeding 2 feet in 
length. It may with ml vantage he grouped 
with Lady Ferns, as it flourishes under 
similar treatment. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cymnogramma schizophylla. — Few j 

stove Ferns equal this species in its best 
forms, for it is an extremely handsome I 
kind, easily grown if sufficient beat is at 
command, and an exquisite plant for 1 
baskets. It looks well on a pedestal or I 
some similar arrangement, but it is easily i 
checked, and should not on any account , 

be kept long in a cool or draughty room p , laoes R is very difficult to keep tie plants 
silv nroTMifrnted hr cIean * C * 


projier temperature, for In tJieir natar.il 
state they are always in the open air. If 
fumigation or washing has to be resorted 
to, do not be content with one application, 
but repeat it in three or four days’ time. 
so that any eggs which may not have been 
killed by the flrst attempt may succumb 
to the second. If ants he found running 
over plants, it is an almost certain sijm 
that the latter are attacked by aphides or 
scale insects, which the nuts are searching 
for to obtain the sweet substance they 
exude. As soon ns any holes are found in 
the mortar of the walls inside a CTcen- 
house or any cracks in which insects any 
shelter, the walls should he repointed, ns 
when once insects obtain a footing in such 


The species may be easily propagated by 
means of the young plants that occur at 0 
the ends of the fronds, these being pegged 
down into small pots and cut off the parent 
plant when well rooted. The small pots 
may be allowed to get fairly full of roots 
before shifting into a larger size, for this 
Fern is impatient of a lot of loose material 
about its roots. On tbe other hand, it is 
not wise to allow the little plants to get 
badly ]*>t-bound. or they will not start 
away freely. The best compost is one a j 

little finer than that suited to the stronger- -- - ----- 

growing Ferns, and plenty of good coarse I fungus named Rcestelia oancellata• 1Dl 
silver sand should be mixed with it. ' Apple-leaves are affected with the “Apple* 
Drain the pots or baskets well and. cover ! leaf blotch,” caused also bv a fun j™ s 
the crocks with n little rough jieat or Oladosporinm herbaruni. The remw i 
Moss. There is a fine form of this species I the same in both caws—t.e., la 
(gloriosa) which is much stronger growing after the trees have been pruned, £)ve to 
than tin* type, with longer, gracefully arch- a very thorough spraying wltM « 
ing fronds. I tloa knowm as ‘‘Woburn Wash. m 


NOTES AND • REPLIES . 

Apple-leaf blotch.—Will you very kindly tell 
me the nature of the disease or tbe diseases 
affecting the enclosed samples of both Apple 
and Pear-leaves, as well as the best preventive 
cure? In previous years I have winter-wsJjw 
with caustic-wash my fruit-trees. I have sW 
used other washes, yet my fruit-trees are b.w 
attacked as to their leaves, and in some 
as with Cox’s Orange Pippin, the UWJ 
cracked, and in other cases slightly spotted. 

[The Tear-leaves are infested with the 
“ Pear-leaf cluster-cups,” caused by 11 


. .1 
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besides acting in the same way as the 
ordinary caustic wash, kills all fungoid 
germs on stem, branch, and young wood, 
owing to its containing fungicidal pro¬ 
perties. Then, in the spring, when buds 
are bursting, when the trees have flowered 
and set their fruit, and again some three 
or four weeks afterwards, spray them with 
“Woburn Bordeaux Mixture.” If after 
this the disease reappears, give the trees a 
fourth spraying with the same mixture, 
which should have the effect of finally sub¬ 


fragrance. The Corylopsis requires a 
fairly light, well-drained, loamy soil, a 
sunny position, and shelter from the north 
and east. Unfortunately, the plants com¬ 
mence to grow and come into flow’er early 
in the year, and are sometimes crippled by 
frost, therefore they are not suitable for 
cold places. In naturally cold gardens it 
would be better to place tnem against walls 
rather than in an open border, but in the 
warmer parts of the country they succeed 
quite well in the shrubbery. Some are 
amenable to pot culture, whilst one or two 
kinds are well w'orth planting in an 
uuheated greenhouse such ns is sometimes 
used for Camellias and Rhododendrons, for 
not only are the flowers pretty but the 
young leaves are beautifully tinged with 
red und bronze. 

(\ spicata, the commonest kind, is a 
native of Japan, and was introduced about 
1864. Mature bushes are it feet or so high 
and rather more through. The heart- 
shaped leaves are 3 inches to 4 inches long, 
green above and glaucous beneath. During 
| March and early April the primrose- 
[ coloured flowers appear in drooping cat¬ 
kins each 2 inches to 3 inches in length. 

, from axillary buds. In the absence of 
frost they are show^y for a period of several 
weeks, whilst their fragrance is very 
noticeable. 

I C. pauciflora, another Japanese species, 
is a very beautiful shrub when w’ell grown, 
for its long, slender brauches are clothed 
with rather thin, heart-shaped leaves, 
which mav be anything betw'een II inch 
and 31 inches in length. The upper sur- 
face of the leaves is green, the under side 


THE CORYLOPSIS. 

Amongst recent introductions from China 
are several species of Corylopsis, winch 
promise to be quite as ornamental as the 
few kinds which had hitherto been 
included in shrub collections, and of these 
new species two are illustrated with this 
article. The Corylopsis is closely allied to 
Hamamelis, but from a superficial point of 


A flowering shoot of Corylopsis multiflora. 


view 7 the two families do not bear any 
striking resemblance. As will be seen from 
the illustrations, the flowers of Corylopsis 
are small, fairly regular in outline, and 
produced in pendulous catkins, wiiereas 
the flowers of Ilamamelis are familiar by 
reason of their long, narrow, often 
curiously crinkled or twisted petals, and 
by their being borne in an almost stalkless 
manner on the branches. They have one 
point in common, however, for in each case 
the blossoms have a Primrose-like 


(wing the attack. If unable to procure 
wtli the “ wash ” and “ mixture ” locally, 
JPPly to the makers, Messrs. W. Voss and 
, Ltd., Glengall-road, Millwall, London, 

, *he price of the first named is Is. 3d. 
** p S a Hon, and the latter Is. per gallon.] 

111 . Barden (4 noela ).—Get some good* 
J a ®:j ar s. let them in level with the 
* , fl h half full with water, and rub a 
, 01 ‘ard or dripping about 1J inch from 
t?’ that they have to reach in to get it. 
a * 80 try traps, or keep a cat in tho 
p; aen As regards the Peas, the only remedy 
18 to uet them over. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

A frequent cause of failure in Chrysanthe¬ 
mum culture Is over-feeding. The desire to 
obtain plants of gigantic proportions in the 
matter of leaves and stems is so wide¬ 
spread that in very many cases feeding is 
overdone. I have during the past dozen 
years noted a goodly number of instances 
where the coveted big blooms did not follow 
the fat growth so taking to the eye of the 
inexperienced. I remember one enthu¬ 
siastic grower, whose object was to win 
prizes at exhibitions, taking the trouble to 
bring samples of foliage a considerable 
distance that I might see them, so proud 
was he of the extra dimensions (lie leaves 
hud attained to. At the proper time I was 
anxious to see the blooms that were to 
develop in equal proportion. But ho was 
not so sanguine on the day of competition. 
This, however, is not an isolated case. 
Frequently all will go well with the plants 
up to the time of their linal potting, then 
a too free use of highly concentrated 
manures in the soil causes the check. The 
roots refuse to run freely in the good things 
prepared for them, ami the successful 
beginning is thereby spoiled. But more 
often the breakdown occurs in regard to 
over-fed plants at the time the blossoms are 
opening; pithy, soft growth being unable 
to build up flowers of good substance. I 
fancy there is very little produce of the 
garden, be it flower, fruit, or vegetable, 
brought to perfection, wnen the conditions 
are such that a sappy form of growth is 
secured. Who expects Grapes to finish 
well when the leaves remind one of 
Rhubarb, Tomatoes to finish a good crop 
with stems as thick as ail ordinary broom - 
handle, or Roses to bloom well on stems as 
large as one’s finger? And so with the 
Chrysanthemum. Give the plants a long 
season of growth, a compost that will allow 
of free rooting, ample pot-room, and steady 
feeding when t he soil has become 
exhausted, then a good flowering season is 
sure to follow. Of course, attention to 
moisture at the roots must never be 
neglected, and, I ought to add, plenty of 
space in the open quarters. 

Anything that is done in the way of feed¬ 
ing should be to aid the formation of sur¬ 
face roots. These tiny feeders keep the 
plants in perfect health if kept going up to 
the last. Some growers have great faith in 
top-dressing, and it is no doubt beneficial. 
Only one must afterwards be particularly 
careful in the matter of watering, or the 
soil at the bottom of the pot may become 
dry, whilst that newly placed on the sur¬ 
face is quite moist. I would not like to say 
that any one particular manure is neces¬ 
sary for the purpose. There is plenty of 
good manures on the market, but care 
should he exercised in their use. Not more 
than 2 lb. to a bushel of earth would be a 
safe quantity. 1 would prefer the loam of 
a fibrous nature. This and bone-meal make 
a perfect top dressing. 1 do not like the 
mode sometimes seen, of putting on the 
surface a thickness of animal manures, such 
as that of horse or cow; nor is such strong j 
burning material os fowl-manure safe 
unless mixed in a small proportion with the j 
loam. Soot again, if used too freely, would I 
burn w'hat roots there are on the surface of 
the soil instead of assisting their increase. ' 
Fertilisers have great effect in showery 
weather; it is then surface roots run most 
freely, and again after tlie plants are 
placed under glass. Meanwhile, when the 
weather is brighter, and the calls for root 
moisture are great, we may use manure in 
a liquid form. These are various and 
well known. The rule which cannot be too 
often mentioned regarding their use is that I 
they be applied very weak and often rather 
than in strong doses occasionally. A day 
or two back I was asked to advise an 
amateur who had up to then a capital lot of 
Chrysanthemum plants. The grower was 
anticipating some fine heads of blossom 
later, but could not account for the leaves 


turning yellow from bottom to top of the 
plants all at once. The tender roots had 
evidently been killed, and I asked if they 
bad had a strong dose of liquid manure. 
“ No,” it was said. But a cesspool close by 
made me suspect the cause, and it turned 
out that the handy man had wmtered the 
plants, pumping its contents into a can 
and giving the liquid neat. It is important, 
then, in feeding Chrysanthemums, that we 
should note those of more weakly growth 
and feed them less. 

Although these notes refer principally to 
the culture of the Chrysanthemum for 
large blooms, good cultivation is desirable 
all the same for whatever purpose the 
plants are intended. They all need feeding 
to maintain a healthy vigour just now, 
when the abundant leafage and swelling 
flower buds are causing such n strain on 
tlie sap-giving powers of the roots. I have 
noticed the appearance of mildew more or 
j less in all collections I have seen, and 
curiously, on the leaves of yellow varieties 
mostly. It is desirable to apply sulphur at 
the first signs of this fungus, otherwise it 
spreads with great rapidity and makes the 
plants unsightly. Insect posts are gener¬ 
ally most troublesome where the plants are 
growing near large trees, therefore one 
must be always on the alert, or blind buds 
aud deformed blossoms will be only too 
prevalent. The only insect I would allow 
to remain on tlie plants is the harmless 
ladybird. S. C. W. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 


without sticking to them is formed; then 
j remove the pan from the stove, and when 
.the paste has cooled a little stir in two 
whole eggs (beaten) and one yolk, aud 3oz 
of grated cheese, and spread the paste on a 
plate to cool. Take one sprig of Cauli- 
1 flower at a time and envelop it in the paste, 
place in a frying basket, and drop it into 
some hot fat which is not actually boiling 
and fry until the aigrettes are just brown, 
taking care not to put too many Into the 
I basket at once. Serve them piled upon a 
dish with a little grated cheese sprinkled 
over them. 

Tomatoes and rlce.-Scald the Tomatoes 
in boiling water for a minute or two, and 
I then remove the skins. Cut a small piece 
off the top of each and remove a little ot 
I the pulp. Put a si>oonful of Tomato rice 
into the Tomatoes, and scatter the top 
; thickly with fine crumbs seasoned with 
] Celery salt and cayenne. Cover the bottom 
of a baking-tin with dripping, place the 
Tomatoes in it, and bake in a moderate 
oven for fifteen minutes. 

Cauliflower with Tomato 8auce.-a«m 
and soak the Cauliflower in salt and water 
1 for one hour, then plunge it into boiling 
I water, returning it again to cold water. 
After this, put it into a pan of boiling 
water slightly salted and boil it until 
tender—twenty to twenty-five minutes. In 
the meantime make half pint of Tomato 
purde, and when the Cauliflower is cooked 
place it on a hot dish, pour the purdeover 
it, sift some finely-grated brown crumbs 
over it, and serve. 

VEGETABLES. 


NOTES ON TOMATOES. 

The recent cold, wet fc and dull weather will 
have a disastrous effect upon Tomatoes 
growing under glass as regards disease if 
the grower does not take ordinary precau¬ 
tions to combat the evil. When well grown, 
Tomatoes are one of the most remunerative 
of crops, also one of the most easily 


present to invite it, as it is not at all con- 
I tagious, for it may appear in one structure 

and be absent from another when these are 

side by side. I do not think the disease is 
so rife as formerly, but unless care is taken 
I am afraid this season may conduce to as 


Chards. I should be much obliged for in¬ 
formation about growing Chards for cooking, 
and the time of year to set about it. Are they 
worth doing, and how are they cooked? Any 
hints as to blanching, etc., will he welcome. J 
have large plants of Globe Artichokes, of 
which. I believe, they are the produce. E. A. G., 

| Stroud . 

[Very often there are old stools of Arti¬ 
chokes that are not of much use to keep for 
future stock, and it is these that should 
be used as Chards. Clear away the old 
stems that have borne heads, also cut away managed if care is taken to steer cleared 
any of the stronger growths that would be a few shoals. Tomatoes aVe now cultivated 
likely to produce heads later on. Leave In almost every garden with more or less 
| about three of the most suitable to a stool, success, and as in the open air they are a 
and to encourage growth give a soaking of precarious crop on account of the disease, 
liquid manure. Half an ounce of salt dis- I the majority are now grown under glass, 
j solved in a three gallon cask of water will | Something more, however, than mere glass 
also be beneficial. About the middle of protection is needed, as many have found 
October the foliage of each sucker must be to their cost. It is quite evident that the 
drawn together and bound with a hay- i disease only appears when conditions are 
band, banking the whole up with soil to 
blanch them. This will take about six 
weeks, when they should be lifted and 
placed iu a cool frost-proof cellar. If you 
have no place to store them, then you can 

I preserve them by placing litter round them. ____ 

The blanched stalks or ribs of the inner | spreading if the present very unseasonable 
i leaves are chiefly used as a winter veget- i weather continues. The one condition 
• able. To cook them, wash them and leave favourable for a sudden spread of disease 
them in water to which a little vinegar has j is a cold and stagnant atmosphere, such, 
been added till wanted. Boil them in an for instance, as may be secured iu unhealed 
1 enamel saucepan in milk and water (three 1 structures. I do not say that Tomatoes 
parts of water to one of milk) until tender, may not be grown well in unhealed strnc- 
Drain them and serve with melted butter, tiires, for I have two pits so planted, and 
The French way of cooking is to melt a the plants are as healthy as I could wish 
small piece of butter in a saucepan, and them to be. But a volume of fresh air is 
when they are well drained put them in continually working amongst them night 
| and add a small quantity of good brown and day. I am under the impression that 

I stock.] lhe conimon belief that Tomatoes only need 

Pear Precoce de Trevoux.— This good- protection from glass has led many people 
I looking, medium-sized Pear is marked | to abandon artificial heat in their 
by a red stain round the eye. Good early tion. The want of this, and also not keep- 
Pears are welcome, and this is a free- ing up a buovant atmosphere, are sure fore- 
bearing and useful kind, but not quite a 
Comice for flavour, so I still fall back 
on the Jargonelle as the best and most 
agreeable of the early Pears. The 
Williams' I cannot eat.—W. 

Aigrettes of Cauliflower_Boil a Cauli¬ 

flower in plenty of salted water to which a 

little vinegar and a pinch of sugar have ■ ^ -- . 

been added; drain it well, ai.d when it is ; with disease. What is wanted in the. 
cold divide it into sprigs. Put 1 oz. of cool, unheated structures is a free circuw- 
butter into a saucepan containing half a | tion of air, more or less as ttie case may 
pint of water. As soon as it boils stir in be. by night as well as by day. Do not up 1 
i lb. of flour and continue stirring until a any account keep the structures close o. 
stifl paste which leaves the sides of the pan ‘ day whilst the suu is shining It “*■ ’ 


runners of disease. t 

It is in the smaller gardens, aud where , 
Tomatoes are grown in cool-houses, 
disease is most rife. Iu these cases a 
hastening on of the crops will pw 
disastrous. Never mind about them W 
a little late in Winning up. as theyJJM 
much better be this than become a 
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close, and vitiated atmosphere which leads 
up to disease when there is not artificial 
heat present to counteract it. Many fine 
crops of Tomatoes have been lost by the 
grower being anxious to hasten them on. 
Heat is what is wanted for the ripening up 
of Tomatoes. The growth naturally during 
these dull times is very soft and watery, 
and if forced on by either over-rich soil or 
by high feeding it will be more so still. It 
will be noticed that this growth after a 
spell of dull weather will soon droop under 
a hot sun, and be aggravated more or less 
when the structure is close. It is these 


closing early with sun heat. Even for home I 
use the cracking is a blemish, for if not 
used very quickly decay sets in on the 
injured portions and soon spreads to the 
whole fruit. The flavour of Tomatoes when 
ripened up under the influence of a buoyant 
atmosphere is also much better than In a 
close and cold temperature, and I am of 
the opinion that this more than the variety 
has a deal to do with the quality of the 
| fruit. _,_ A. 

Parsley for winter. —A common reason 
why gardeners have an insufficiency of good 



A flowering shoot of Cotylopsis Veitchiana. 
(See page 6ii.) 


; ddeu bursts of high temperature foliow- 
g on a dull time which are the most con- 
. c j JV ®;?° tl,e favourable spread of disease, 
pm . P* 1 grower must guard against, 
miess the onuses which lead up to disease 
eguarded against the specifics which are 
vv being recommended for its cure will 
unavailing. They may kill the germ for 
nme, but the succeeding growth will be 
«b.e to the disease just as before. 

Ar? cracking of the fruits is certainly a 
u-ided blemish. Some varieties, especially I 
non*.JfH° w -f ru ited kinds, are more sus- 
i.rn, i? to filan others. Cracking is 
JU &bt about by damping down and I 


Parsley for use in winter is either from 
depending on a spring sowing to carry them 
through the summer and to afford fronds 
for the winter months as well, or sowing 
too late in summer for the winter supply, 
matters in the latter case being sometimes I 
made worse by hot, parching weather. In 
cool, deep soils the difficulty is not so great. 

A friend of mine who needs a good supply 
of Parsley all through the winter recently j 
informed*me that he makes but one sow¬ 
ing, say, in April, and afterwards trans- j 
plants, say, in June, when the young plants j 
are large enough for moving. The undis- J 
turbed portion of the seed-bed affords 
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gatherings through the ordinary summer 
months, while that transplanted is in good 
trim by August, and remains vigorous and 
profitable right, on to sowing time in April 
again. It is transplanted into beds to suit 
frames, which are placed over it when 
frost arrives.—H. J. 


A FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

I HAVE had a flower garden for some years, 
but now I have a fruit and vegetable garden, 
which had been much neglected. I had it 
bastard trenched, and several loads of manure 
dug in. I see now that I cropped it very badly. 
However, I like working in it myself, and have 
only speut 2s. 6d. on labour since February, 
and since May 7th I have bought no vegetables 
for a household of myself, husband, and two 
maids, and seem to have enough to carry me 
on till next May, barring accidents. 8omo of 
the Peas have been very weakly-looking, and 
the Runner Beans, though yielding pretty well, 
have made a poor, straet'lv growth. As the 
next garden has been well looked after and 
manured for years, and has splendid-looking 
Beans, and earlier Peas than mine, and far 
better to look at, I wonder if I should manure 
heavily this year? It is light, dry soil oil 
chalk subsoil. Your advice would be much ap¬ 
preciated. and, if it should be manured, how 
much should be used? Carrots, dwarf Beans, 
Turnips, Cabbages, Radishes, and Potatoes 
have done splendidly; Onions poorly; Straw¬ 
berries, planted last March, shockingly; Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, next to them, very well. 

I have kept the whole garden well weeded and 
hoed, and had dug trenches for green weods, 
etc. This is where the 2s. 6d. labour went.— 
j ASTER. 

[With respect to the neglected garden 
y«u acted wisely when you took possession 
in having it bastard trenched. Trenching 
it three spits deep would have been more 
beneficial, as such a proceeding would not 
only have provided a deeper root-run, but 
owing to capillary attraction would have 
rendered the soil much less liable to dry 
out in hot weather. We will, however, 
assume you worked manure in with *both 
spits of soil, and that the precaution was 
taken to break up with a fork the subsoil 
beneath the second or lower spit when the 
1 garden was being bastard trenched. Such a 
soil as that described requires a liberal 
quantity of manure annually to maintain 
it in a ferlile state, and the flourishing 
condition of the crop in the neighbouring 
1 garden alluded to is doubtless due to strict 
j attention being paid to this important 
I matter. 

Your garden is evidently in further need 
I of, and we should say a very liberal, 
manuring, but before carrying out this sug¬ 
gestion make a rough sketch of the garden 
and note on the same the different positions 
you intend the various crops to occupy 
next season. The ground can then be 
manured according to the requirements of 
each particular crop, and thus prevent 
indiscriminate use of the material. To 
further explain our meaning, the plots 
should be well manured for all the kinds of 
vegetables mentioned, Carrots—if of the 
Intermediate and long-rooted types—ex¬ 
cepted. These latter, together with Par¬ 
snips and Beet, succeed best on ground 
manured for a previous crop. Recently 
manured soil causes the roots to become 
coarse and misshaped. The site for 
! Onions, on the other hand, can hardly be 
made too rich. Peas and Beans also 
require well-worked, liberally-manured 
soil if the best results are wished for. If 
anxious to produce a heavy crop of extra 
fine Scarlet Runners prepare the site much 
iu the same way as for Celery—t.r., dig out 
a trench 1 foot wide and 18 inches deep. 

After clearing out the loose soil place 
6 inches of good, rotten manure in the 
bottom, and then fill up the trench to 
I ground level with the best of the soil 
I thrown out. Distribute the residue equally 
on either side of the trench in the form of 
a low' ridge for the conservation of water 
when this Is required in the growing 
season. Any time during the first throe 
months of the year will be early enough to 
carry out this idea, and the same with 
regard to the trenches for the growing of 
Celery and Leeks. Our object in mention¬ 
ing these details is to show that provision 
in ihe shape of manure need pot,be made 
for these crops at present, a 1thAugh the 
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sites they are to occupy should be decided 
upon. 

The rotation of cropping is a most im- 
portant matter, and in the volume you have j 
valuable information will he found on this 
head, to which you should give careful 
attention. As you have omitted giving the 
dimensions of the garden and the number 
of loads of manure you had dug in, we 
cannot state definitely the quantity 
required for a further dressing, but if it is 
spread over the surface 3 inches or 4 inches 
thick on the plots where such crops as need 
it are to he grown, and is afterwards in¬ 
corporated with the soil as intimately as 
possible when digging takes place, you will 
not go far wrong. Leave the surface as 
rough as possible, so that frost,,etc., may 
exert their sweetening and disintegrating 
influences on the soil, and to ensure a good 
tilth when spring comes round. A good 
dressing of manure spread between the 
rows of Strawberries, and the same very 
lightly dug in without further delay, will 
tend to improve matters as far ns they are 
concerned, and render the prospect of a 
crop next year more hopeful. If the hush 
fruits have made satisfactory growth tlie 
manuring of these may for this season be 
omitted. Commendable foresight was 
shown in keeping weeds under and in bury¬ 
ing them in a trench. You should reap 
the benelit of this another season.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Books on fruit and vegetable culture.— 

Would you kindly tell me the name of the best 
vegetable and fruit guide for an amateur, and 
not expensive?— ASTEE. 

[A good companion work to the one you 
now possess oil the culture of vegetables is 
“ Hunt and Stem Vegetables.” by the late 
Mr. A. Dean (post free Is. lOd.i. Another 
a ml rather more expensive book is “ Veget¬ 
ables for Exhibition and Home Consump¬ 
tion,” by 10. Deckelt. We can also recom¬ 
mend “ Fruit Culture for Amateurs” as a 
reliable and concise work on the subject 
(price 3s. 9d.). These can he had through 
any bookseller. When sending any further 
queries please put each one on a separate 
sheet of paper.] 

Kitchen garden. -Heavy rains and rough 
winds, together with a low night tempera¬ 
ture, which have boon prevalent during the 
past fortnight, have been unfavourable to 
most crops, and the wet state of the 
ground at the present time will for the 
time being prevent such work as moulding 
up Celery, harvesting spring-sown Onions, 
and the clearance of exhausted crops. In 
some soils wircworm. grubs, and even the 
common worm prove destructive to the 
Celery crop, as they not only destroy the 
outer leaves, but also eat. into the centre 
of the plants, causing them to become 
quite unfit for table use. The present wet 
weather is also favourable to the small 
black slugs so common in some gardens, 
and which do so much damage to this and 
othercrops. A good dusting of lime about 
the plants just previous to moulding them 
up will greatly assist in preserving them 
from these pests. The lime should he in 
a iiowdered state, so that it can be worked 
well round each plant after the outer 
foliage lias been drawn together and tied 
loosely with a piece of matting. The 
ridges of soil, too, which will he used for 
moulding up the crop, should also have a 
dressing so as to make it repulsive to the 
vermin. Some go to the trouble of plac¬ 
ing strips of brown paper round each 
plant to prevent the soil touching the outer 
leaves. This greatly assists in the work of 
blanching, and when ready for use each 
stick is beautifully clean, and there is 
much less work in preparing it for use. 
There are properly prepared collars, which 
may be obtained from all seedsmen for 
this purpose, but strong paper may be 
used and kept in lxjsition with a strip of 
matting tied loosely round the top. The 
crop, so far, is, fortunately, free from 
disease, but a close watch should be kept 
and hand picking resorted to immediately 
any of the leaves,are attacked by the* 
Celery-maggot. 


FRUIT. 

AUTUMN-FRUITING RASPBERRIES. 
This season, owing to so much rain, the 
autumn-fruiting Raspberries in heavy land 
have not ripened so rapidly as one could 
wish. This shows the necessity of keeping 
the growths sufficiently thin, so that light 
and air can reach all parts of the canes. Of 
course, in such a season as last year a little 
crowding of growths was immaterial; in¬ 
deed, in very exj»osed places it was an 
advantage. The summer fruiters are at 
times valuable where large quantities of 
Raspberries are in request when grown 
specially for a late supply, and a few of 
the kinds are for this purpose better than 
others. For years I made it a practice to 
prune a row or two of Superlative early in 
March, especially for autumn fruiting. 
Hornet also does well as an autumn 
fruiter, but Superlative is a stronger 
grower, and tlie fruits in a dull season 
tinish well; indeed, with what one may 
term severe pruning early in the year this 
variety in a good loamy .soil will fruit very 
late. Those who may object to the true 
autumn kinds on account of their lack of 
sweetness may grow the earlier varieties 
if specially pruned for autumn fruiting. 

Autumn Raspberries are at times some¬ 
what acid compared to fruits in July. I 
refer to the older kinds, such as October 
Red or Four Seasons, but a great deal 
depends uixm the season. This year in 
many parts there has l>een rain every day 
through August, and this will much affect 
the ripening ; indeed, owing to cold winds 
and such a low night teiujierature, I note 
that many fruit-trees are changing the 
colour of their leaves, and at. this early 
date have a decided autumn tint. Such 
weather will greatly influence the ripening 
of the late Raspberries. The fruits of 
Alexandra (Allan)—a new variety which, 
when shown before the Fruit Committee of 
the R.II.S., received an award of merit— 
are almost equal to good July fruits as 
regards flavour. Though at its best in Sep¬ 
tember and October, this season, on a j 
warm, light soil in the south, Alexandra 
was much earlier than usual. The fruits 
are large, sweet, and borne in great pro- j- 
fusion; indeed, the flavour is vastly 
suirerior to that of the older kinds, and I 
think it a splendid addition to late 
varieties. We also have a good autumn ; 
Raspberry in the new—new- at least as far : 
as my experience goes, ns I have only seen 
a limited number of plants—German Ever- , 
bearing. This is remarkable for its 
vigorous growth, and gives a good crop, btit 
as regards quality it is not equal to 
Alexandra. I would advise its culture in 
heavy soils, where Raspberries are weak 
growers. For latest supplies no garden 
should be without November Abundance, a 
large red fruit. In the south this fruits 
freely in September, and continues bearing 
till late in the season. This variety is a 
very strong grower, and to do it justice it 
should get ample room and an open, sunny 
I»osition. A few seasons ago it received a 
first-class certificate from t^iie R.II.S.. and 
it is certainly the best red late Raspberry 
we have, and a wonderful cropper. 

I have alluded to the necessity when 
growing such late fruits of giving free ex- 
IKisure. This, though a simple matter, Is 
in heavy soils, or in a wet autumn, an 
important, point. In planting it is well to 
allow 0 feet between the rows. As regards 
pruning, I have in the south cut down the 
canes late in February, but in most cases 
the middle of March will be sufficiently 
early. Another point is deeply dug and well- 
enriched land, ns it is almost impossible 
to get tine fruits from a poor, shallow soil. 
In a poor soil I would advise planting more 
frequently, as though a heavy, retentive 
soil is equally bad, ns it retards ripening in 
bad seasons, it is an easy matter to lighten 
and improve such by adding burnt garden 
refuse freely in making new quarters. The 
weak growths should be thinned out and 
the strong ones placed in position when the 


canes are showing their fruiting growths, 
and as the strong growers make a lot of 
wood the knife must be used freely at this 
date, only selecting those canes that 
promise well. I always make it a rule to 
plunt every three years a new quarter, 
destroying an old one, and to remove all 
sucker growths which are at times much 
too numerous. W. E. K. 

CANKER IN MELONS. 

As a rule, canker does not show itself be¬ 
fore the plant is carrying fruit, ami tlx* 
cultivator may not be aware of its pres¬ 
ence until after a somewhat lengthened 
sjiell of dull weather. The sun suddenly 
bursts forth, causing a total collapse of the 
plqnt and consequent loss of the crop. 
Canker in Melons is not always due to 
the same cause any more than is slninkin? 
In Grapes; but one of Its most fertile 
sources, esi>ecially in early houses insuffi¬ 
ciently heated, is a too low night tempera¬ 
ture combined with a stagnant atmosphere, 
strong, rank growth also being more sus¬ 
ceptible to the malady than that which is 
opposite in character. Careless venti¬ 
lating. by which large volumes of cold air 
are admitted suddenly, the application of 
too cold water to the roots, allowing the 
same to come into contact with the base of 
the stems, excessive overhead syringing;-, 
esjreciallv on dull, sunless afternoons, and 
a consequent wet foliage at nightfall, an* 
all frequent causes, either directly or in¬ 
directly, of this most virulent disease. In 
order to guard against it, Melon-seed 
should always be sown in loam pure and 
simple, and firm potting should always he 
practised. Water should never be applied 
to the roots at a lower temperature than 
SO dogs., and as these tropical subjectsnre 
not so partial to the syringe as many 
people seem to imagine, its use should n»t 
be indulged in, save only in the finest 
weather, and even then in strict modem 
tion. In planting, the mounds or ridges«f 
soil should be made quite firm, and the 
collars of the plants he well elevatedabo'*' 
tile level of the soil. If the plants ®e in 
fairly close proximity to the hot-water 
pipes, so much the better, as the Ilext 
from these disperses all «\H>erlluoilK mois¬ 
ture, and so prevents it from settling at 
the base of the stem. Surrounding the 
stems with a pliable piece of zinc or tin. 
and filling in the intervening space with 
small pieces of charcoal, is also a good 
preventive. No stimulant should be given 
till the crop tells upon the vitality of the 
plant, after which gross growth need not 
be apprehended. The growths which start 
from the base of the leaves between the 
ground nml the trellis should not be 
stopjred back too closely, especially if the 
plants are strong, and pinching with the 
finger and thumb is preferable to the u>v 
of the knife, as, the pores of the wounds 
being thereby closed, air is excluded, nnu 
cankerous attacks warded off. 

When the disease appears, the best phin 
is to mix common stone lime and powdered 
charcoal in equal proportions, and rub it 
well into the affected parts with the finger 
and thumb. This process should be tv* 
Treated day by day, allowing no moisture 
from the syringe to come into contact with 
the wound. This composition will eventu¬ 
ally form a hard crust, and finally destroy 
all cankerous matter. This old remedy 
has often been ridiculed, but those wh" 
have proved its efficacy will not readily 
discard it. ^ G* 

Apple Worcester Pearmain.-This Apple 

this year is much earlier than usnisl 
(Jrown on a short stem, and allowed 
lop growth, it invariably gives a 
crop. What makes it more valuable 
is its earliness. It is a favourite in the 
market. I have at times heard unfavour¬ 
able remarks by those who only grew a tree 
| or so. hut as a paying crop I do not tluwj 
anyone can go far wrong in growing H. 
even for private use it is of great value! 
the dessert, owing to its rich colour. P. 
shape, and by no means poor quality wnc 
its earliness is takcu iuto account, m 
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year, in the south, I gathered excellent 
ilisbes of matured fruits in the middle of 
August, and doubtless others with a warm 
soil liave noted its earliness. My best 
fruits have been obtained from dwarf 
standards, though it does well in other 
forms.—W. E. K. _ 

APPLE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 

This excellent dessert Apple is much more 
appreciated in the north than in the south 
and west. Many gardeners in Scotland 
speak in the highest terms of its' produc- i 
riveness and good quality. It is one of the | 
most valuable Apples we have for private 
u.se. As stated, the quality is good and the 
fruit <‘>f a suitable dessert size, keeping 
well till the end of May. The tree is a 
strong, vigorous grower, hardy, and does 
well in all forms of growth. The colour is, 
pile lemon sprinkled over with russet. The 
flavour, however, together with its long- 
keeping powers, is its chief recommenda- \ 
tion. Like a few' of the best late dessert 
kinds, it must be allowed to hang on the 
tree as long as possible to secure it in its 
best form, and so useful is it that it well 
repays the trouble of casting a net over a i 
tree to protect the fruit from birds, which 


foliage and appeared to be in a state of 
debility we should at once have said that 
it was in need of stimulants, but the fact 
of an abundance of leaves being produced 
disproves this. If correct in our surmise 
we advise you, so soon as the tree has shed 
its leaves, to take the necessary steps to 
put matters right, and if done, then the 
fruit yielded another season will without 
doubt come to perfection. It is a matter 
for regret that as the tree yielded good 
crops previously you had not left it alone, 
as lifting and root-pruning and curtail¬ 
ment of the root-run are necessary only in 
cases where the trees make a too luxuriant 
growth and are unfruitful.] 

Grapes failing to colour.-T have sertf per 
same post a bunch of Black Hamburgh drapes 
for your inspection and opinion as to the cause 
of their not colouring properly. It is the 
fourth year of the Vines bearing, they have 
grown wonderfully well, and appear everything 
one could wish, and are not at all overcropped. 
They are planted inside the house. All the top 
soil was taken out to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches, 
and a really good border made with old turf 
and bone mixed with new soil from a field that 
had been in Grass for years. It is thoroughly 
drained. The vinery faces south-west in a 
very sloping garden of very light soil, having 
the sun all day. The vinery has been seen 
by several gardeners of long experience, but 


what you say they arc young rods and have 
evidently been overcropped from the first.] 

Apple-tree in bloom.—I saw last week and 
to-day in this locality two Apple-trees with a 
good average crop of early Apples fit to pick. 
At the same time each tree is covered, or 
nearly so, with large, perfect blossoms, quite 
pictures. I enclose you two blooms, and hope 
you or some of your readers will be able to 
accouut for this, and give a reason for the 
same. It will be very interesting.—A MEMBER. 

[It is not at all unusual for Apples, 
Pears, and Flums to bloom tw’ice in one 
season, but the phenomenon is always 
most in evidence in a year of heat and 
drought than when the reverse conditions 
prevail. The early part of the summer was 
very hot and dry, and the recent heavy 
rains have no doubt caused tho expansion 
of the blooms that would have produced 
the fruit next year. Some years ago 
several cases came under our notice when* 
the trees not only blossomed freely the 
second time but also set a quantity of fruit. 
Needless to say, this dual fruiting has a 
weakening effect on the tree,- and the 
trusses of flowers should be removed as 
soon as detected.] 

Early Pears.— There has been no dearth 
of these this season, and since first, they 





Apple Duke of Devonshire. 
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none of them can account for it. My gardener 
; is very put out about it. as he has given 
! them every attention. Why some of the I 
berries on the bunch should colour and ripen 
properly and others should not is n mystery to 
everyone who has seen them. They have been 
the same every year they have borne. If you 
could solve the mystery I shall be extremely 
I obliged.—F. E. S. 

[If you will carefully examine the 
, berries you will find that the stems of many 
I of them which are not colouring are quite i 
brown and dried up. This is what is I 
known as “ shanking.” Sometimes, as in 
your case, only a fe(v berries shank, and in 
others the whole of the berries on the { 
bunch. The berries that thus shank never 
ripen and soon decay. As to the causes 
that produce this, many opinions have been j 
given. Overcropping will do it, while the ! 
destruction of the foliage by insect pests 
would also cause it. Again, if the roots 
get into a bad subsoil shanking is sure to 
follow. Excessive dryness at the roots, 
which is in a great measure the cause in 
your case, we think, will also bring it 
about. If this is so the remedy is in your . 
own hands. If you find that the roots on 
examining the border hhve gone down into 
a cold, wet subsoil, then the only remedy is 
to lift the Vines and replant them. It 1 
wqJ id-have been well had you told us some- 
to the age of the Vines, as from 


came into use, which was early in August, 
there lias been an uninterrupted supply! 

On account of the scarcity of Apricots, 
Peaches and riurns these early Pears 
have proved exceedingly useful, and have 
helped to bridge over a period when fruit 
for the dessert, barring Grapes and late 
Peaches grown under glass, was none too 
plentiful. The first sorts ready for table 
were Summer Doyenne, syn. Doyenne 
d’Ete, and Crawford. Of the two the latter 
is the better flavoured, and it also lasts 
in use for a much .longer period. The well- 
known and much appreciated Jargonelle 
followed next, the quality in this case, par¬ 
ticularly with respect to fruits yielded by 
an orchard standard, being all one could 
wish. Jargonelle was succeeded by Beurr 6 
GiiTard, which for some reason, probably 
want of sun, was not quite so good this 
season. To provide a succession to the last- 
named variety the forwardest fruits on 
espalier trees of Williams’ were gathered 
some three weeks since and taken in to 
ripen. These will take-up the supply as soon 
asBeurr^ Giffard isover,which will be in the 
course of n day or so. Since then a further 
gathering of Williams’has. taken place and 
this will be repeated in a week’s 1 time . 1 By 
thus gatheringj the <TQi.F r -whiqft l zjhis y« r 
is a heavy one-— fit Interval's, ttfe sensonpf 
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use for this Pear is prolonged and a glut 
averted. Souvenir de Congres will follow 7 
close on the heels of Williams’, and by the 
time both are over Beurr<5 d’Amanlis will 
be ready. The latter will in turn be suc¬ 
ceeded by Jersey Gratioli, a Pear which is 
always first rate with me. Doyenne 
Boussoch, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and 
other September and October ripening 
varieties.—A. W. 

Orchard-house.— As fast as the fruits 
are gathered take the cleared trees out¬ 
side to an open position to get the wood 
ripened. Any old wood not required may 
be cut out. This house, when the fruits 
are all gathered, will bo required, prob¬ 
ably, for Chrysanthemums, as usually, 
W'here cut flowers are in demand, every 
bit. of space will be wanted for them. The 
trees must have water when dry, or the 
foliage and the buds on the young wood 
W’ill suffer. Ventilate freely, and leave 
some air on at night. Be guided by the 
weather outside. Late Plums, especially 
Coe’s Golden Drop, are always appreciated 
for dessert when well ripened. Figs in 
pots, when started in heat, may be moved 
to this house to ripen the second crop. 

BEES. 


TIIR HEALTH OF BEES. 

It may be considered as absolutely cer¬ 
tain that the Isle of Wight disease will 
never attack bees that are kept in well- 
ventilated hives. As already related in 
your pages, Mr. T. Stapleton, of Gwinear, 
Cornwall, has cured the disease by the 
fresh air treatment, after having lost 
about seventy out of eighty-four stocks. 
I have at present only one hive of bees. 
Underneath this hive are two quarter-inch 
runners from back to front, which lift it 
off the floor-board and give a free current 
of air from back to front. There is also 
a hole in the top of the skep, which rests 
on the ordinary body box with frames. 
There is thus a current of air up through 
the hive also. There is no packing to 
speak of, only a few old open lace cur¬ 
tains, loosely put round the skep over the 
frames. Despite our cold, wet summer, 
this hive is the strongest on the wing of 
any that, I ever had, and the brood is 
numerous, and not chilled. The hive will 
be left in the same state all the winter. 
Packing bees up in air-tight, super¬ 
heated hives is, 1 am sure, conducive to 
disease, and the books which advise it 
are entirely in error. I got this stock 
from Mr. Stapleton. Though I know 
that his bees once had the Isle of Wight 
disease, I had perfect confidence in the 
power of the fresh-air system to entirely 
prevent its recurrence. I have kept bees 
for twenty years, and I think I should 
be able to judge whether the treatment Is 
superior to the orthodox plan of warm 
packing. Fresh air prevents human 
disease, and it is also essential for bees. 
Foul brood, too, is, I believe, largely due to 
ill-ventilated hives. I have often advocated 
fresh air for bees. W. ,7. Farmer. 


BIRDS. 


Bullfinch ailing (F .).—The wheezing 
sound accompanying the breathing is 
caused through an inflammatory affection 
of the lining of the bronchial tubes, which 
may have been brought about through the 
bird paving been exposed to a cold draught, 
or having taken a chill after bathing. Keep 
the bird in a warm, moist atmosphere, 
avoiding hot,dry,exhausting air, such as is 
found in the upper part of a living room, 
or where gas is burned, and give two or 
three drops of oxymel of squills twice a 
day. A little bread-nnd-milk may be given 
daily ; let the diet be nourishing and of 
the best quality, and supply some old 
mortar in a powdery state with the grit- 
sand. Unless, however, this complaint is 
treated from the very first there is little 
hope of , cure J 
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POULTRY. 

GREENSTUFF for poultry. 

: Nothing is more important for the health 
of poultry, particularly those kept iu con- 
j linement, than that they should have a 
! regular supply of fresh green food every 
! day. During the winter even poultry 
which have liberty on a farm should bo 
provided with such greenstulFs as are 
available, such as Cabbage-leaves, and suc¬ 
culent roots, like Swede Turnips and Man¬ 
golds. The poultry that are running loose 
on a farm, of course, have an opportunity 
of getting some sort of a supply of Grass 
duripg the winter, but it Is not the fresh, 

, succiflent Grass that they get in the spring 
and summer, and it does not do them the 
same amount of good ; therefore, it is ne¬ 
cessary that they should have some addi¬ 
tion to this, and the various cuttings and 
tops from the vegetable garden should he 
given to them daily ns they are available. 
Do not, however, let greenstuff of this sort 
lie about to become rotten and unwhole¬ 
some. Let. the poultry have as much as 
they care to eat of greenstuff whilst it is 
fresh, and then clear it away, and the 
I next day let them have another supply. 
As far as poultry in confinement are con¬ 
cerned, what I have just said needs to he 
specially emphasised for their benefit. It 
is quite* impossible to guard against liver 
disease and to keep the poultry in their 
normal condition of health, which is abso¬ 
lutely essential to success in egg produc¬ 
tion, unless they have a daily supply of 
! green food. The average poultry-keeper 
would do wisely to feed his poultry less on 
grain and meals and more on green food. 
Another important thing is that he should 
give them a good supply of grit, which is 
1 particularly essential for the poultry kept < 
in,confinement, and which have not the 
opportunity of wandering about to find 
grit for themselves. Regard to matters of 
this kind makes all the difference between 
success and failure, and I strongly urge 
upon all who are intent on making their J 
poultry profitable that they should pay 
attention to the green food and grit supply. 

_F. W. 

Poultry Post-mortems.—We have arranged 
with Mr. John Freeman, M.P.S., 110, Icknield. 
street, Birmingham, to make a general ex¬ 
amination of dead poultry, pigeons, and other 
birds, also rabbits, at the nominal charge of 
one shilling for each, subject to the report ap- 

E earing in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Bead 
odies must be sent, carriage paid, direct to 
Mr. Freeman, accompanied by the fee of one 
shilling, aijd not to our office; and should reach 
him not later than the Saturday before date of 
publication. Full particulars should be given 
as to the symptoms previous to death, also how 
the birds have been fed, and any other informa¬ 
tion likely to be of use in advising how to pre¬ 
vent further losses. Letters should be sent 
separately. 

Black Orpington's liver (Miss C.).— This 
liver appeared to be perfectly good,but was 
somewhat light in colour. I sec no reason 
for anxiety, but should any of the birds 
turn purple in comb, that might point to 
something serious. This liver you send me 
would have been quite good to eat.—J. J 
Freeman. 

Crossbred hen (II. licit ).—Diseased liver. 
The hen was unusually fnt, and your 
method of feeding on mixed corn Is un- | 
doubtedly the case of all the trouble. You 
bad better treat them with some of the , 
advertised liver remedies and get a good 
book explaining how j>oultry should be fed 
and read up the subject.— J. Freeman. 

Parrot (D. G. cannot undertake 

to do all this for the trifling fee charged. A 
general examination (as far ns it could be ! 
carried out considering the condition in 
which the dead bird arrived) showed that I 
it had died of lung inflammation.—J. 
Freeman. 

Canary ( Mad Eagle). —The cause of your ! 
canary’s death was congestion of the liver, j 
due to want of green food and an occa¬ 
sional dose of some such thing ns Epsom 1 
salts or other corrective, which all birds ! 
kept in confinement need.—J. Freeman. 
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Outdoor garden. -Take advantage of the 
wet weather to clear the lawn of weeds, as 
they come up easily now. If Grass seeds 
are sown on the bare places they will 
germinate immediately, and fill up the 
blanks. This is a better and cheaper way 
of improving a lawn than filling up with 
turf, which becomes more expensive every 
{ year. New lawns may be made with 
Grass seeds now as soon as the surface is 
dry enough to work upon. The incessant 
rains have spoiled all the flowers outside, 
and dead leaves and blossoms should be 
! removed. Most things will root now under 
; glass. Cuttings, also, of robust varieties 
, of Roses may be taken now 8 inches or 
JO inches long, and planted firmly iu a 
cold-frame in a bed of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould. Prepare new beds for Roses 
! and hardy plants generally. Earth moving 
can be done, and in many gardens alpine 
gardens are being made. One of the ad- 
j vantages of using stone is to keep the 
1 moisture in the soil, and some plants grow 
better in the debris of broken stones. I do 
not believe in using wood of any kind in 
rockery-making, as it make? hiding-pia^ 
for insects. Outfalls of drains must he 
cleared. 

Fruit garden.— Apples and Hums are 
! falling from the Incessant rainfall, and if 
fruits have to be stored they should be 
gathered dry and be handled carefully. 

All fruit stores should he clean and sweet 
Late fruits keep best in boxes or barrels, 
but. ventilation .should be given till the 
fruits are dry. I have seen late Apples 
kept in boxes with saud mixed with the 
fruits. Court Peiulu Plat, the Wise 
Apple, so-called from its late-bloomto? 
habit, Is a. late kebper, and if stored In 
sand it turns out fresh and firm quite late 
in the season. It is apt to shrivel if.ex¬ 
posed to the atmosphere. The work to bo 
done now is of a preparatory character- 
grabbing old, useless trees, and there an 1 
many trees which are not worth the spare 
they occupy. It is better to have dupli 
cates of a few good sorts than grow un¬ 
less kinds. For orchard planting the Cnib 
is the best stock, and the best free grow 
ing trees should bo allowed plenty of room. 

It is scarcely worth while trenching ail 
the land for orchard planting. Prepare 
the site to be occupied by each tree, 10 feet 
or 12 feet in diameter, and if bush-trees 
on t he Paradise are planted the IflDdnwr : *. 
be all broken up and manured if p»r. v.* :n 
Broad paths ruilning through the kitchen 
garden may be covered with Pear-tree> H 
trained ns two-branched cordons, grown ^ 
erect at first, and then trained over sdu 
grafted together. 

Vegetable garden.— The incessant rain* 
have been bad for Tomatoes and PM' 
toes, and disease has attacked both cropv 
Under glass the crops of Tomatoes a . 
good, though slow 7 in ripening. l ntlieo y 
air the Tomatoes are always uncertain. 4 
The green crops of all kinds are maki g 
wonderful growth. Those who hate w* 
sown Onions and Spinach may . vet 
a good seed time, hut there is no h® e . 
lose now. Cauliflowers can be sown u 
glass now. Lettuces for winter C! J n ; 
b^ sown in frames and tran^lanted • 
Cabbages for spring should be 
when the ground is in rendition. 1 . 

the bast course is to plant half theojP { 
a warm bonier for early J* ^ ;‘«*r 

10 inches or 12 inches apart, L 

grouud when fit to cut and idjni EHj 
B eans or Morrows or Ridge WJ 
If a garden is. to lie always 
the ground must be deep^ ^ 1 
manured liberally, aI } ( }. to n ? e i^o mfltter 
for manure every bit of wjsi ^ 
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QAKfiQn them outside longer. Climbers should be 
further reduced, as we want all the light 
we can get now. Finish potting Arum 
Lilies, and place in cold pits or cool- 
houses. Zonal Telargoniiims and other 
things which have been outside should be 
placed under cover. Camellias and 
Orange trees in tubs should be under cover 
now. Early-flowering bulbs should be 
potted and plunged in fibre or ashes. Some 
of the things for early blooming have been 
attended to, and successional plants must 
hare attention. Mignonette should be 
neatly staked, and more seeds may be 
sown for later blooming. Cyclamens, 
Primulas, and Cinerarias must be under 
cover, and after the heavy rains we may, 
when the change copies, be prepared for 
early frosts. I do not remember such n 
rainfall as we have had lately. Get all 
delicate rooted plants under cover, and 
give free ventilation. Potting composts ! 
should be under cover to meet the demand 
for Azaleas and other plants from Bel¬ 
gium. 

Greenhouse.— Plants in cold pits must 
soon he moved to drier quarters in¬ 
doors. Old corras of Cyclamen which 
have been resting will now be breaking 
into growth, and should be shaken out and 
placed in good fibrous loam, leaf-mould, ; 
and sand. Keep the conns well up, and 
place on the shelves in the greenhouse. 
Primulas, also, will do best in similar 
positions. Cinerarias will do better on n 
cool bottom in the frame for the present, 
but keep a close watch upon the weather. 
Winter-flowering Heaths are at present j 
outside, but they should he placed under 
cover. I see the autumn sales are ndver- : 
tised, and those who wish to increase their | 
stock may do so at a reasonable price. 

Stove (fires).— A little warmth will be 
desirable now, but begin in n quiet way, 
ns much fire-heat will only fill the house 
with insects. Shade will hardly be neces¬ 
sary now, unless the much-desired Indian 
summer we are waiting for comes speedily. 
Ventilation must be carefully regulated, 
but keep out cold gales, and be careful in 
the watering. Oaladiums will soon be 
losing tone, and will require less water. 
Keep Gardenias, Ixoras, and Eucliarls 
Lilies at the warmest end, as b.v-and-bye 
flowering plants will be wanted. Taherme- 
montana coronaria is useful for cutting. 
Bilbergia.zebrina used to be an interest¬ 
ing stove plant. Clerodendron fallax is a 
bright winter-flowering species easily 
wised from seeds or cuttings, and will 
won be showing flower now if raised 
early. 

ferns in the greenhouse. —The most 
popular plants are those which do not re- 
jolre much heat. Of course, all the green¬ 
house Ferns will require a little warmth 
portly, but at present they are doing well 
a cool-bouse with a little shade in bright 
i$* weather, and if the fronds are required for 
nittmg, ventilation must be fairly free, 
oung plants may have warmth with nd- 
, f. 0, nil( l where there is a little 
HmA-I 1 y °ung plants may be repotted any 
me jf potbound, but older plants, from 
winJ? nwa . r ! is ’ 1Imy ^ carried through the 
in tki r a little sulphate of ammonia 
nJ® water, but stimulants should not be 
nn!i at this season- The Prerises 

leplses Aspleniums and Nephro 


nre among the most useful for de- 


wamnJ’nlast-named want* a little 
wa jmth after September. 

out'filil v l n ® r i®s* When the borders are 
latelr hnJ? en 7^ rains » such as we have 
Water nr™* s l0uld be ke Pt off. if possible, 
if the wi f coverings are desirable, even 
water S rs n V e ' V °H drained ; too much 
by Wa X h J ng PH 0Ugh tIle soil does harm 
(“hilling IS? °nt the nutriment, as well as 
vinerieVIinJ 00 ^! Most who build 

partlv insunT make , the borders at least | 
are evT^of^V 68 ? 00 ^ 11 - 7 wher e the Grapes 
the W ^ l liang ln g0 °d condition till 
or later. Grapes in cool- 
r i pen j' to complete the 
able. i imS! / */. fire-heat is not avail- 
qnite cool ^ tblek-skinned Grapes in 
cool-houses will be difflyfiiP toripoi 


Digitized b 1 


liffi^filP toy*ino 


I this season. They moved freely early in 
| the season till the sun disappeared, now 
they are standing still. Look over the 
Vines, and stop all sublaterals. It is a 
great advantage when the sublaberals 
below the bundles are rubbed off when 
quite small and the main leaves left to do 
the work. Vines in pots intended for 
forcing may soon be taken outside and 
nailed on to a warm wall to complete the 
ripening. They will not require much 
water in this weather, but do not let the 
roots get dust dry. Liquid-manure will be 
useful. 

Tomatoes under glass.— Tomatoes are 
so uncertain outside that I shall never 
plant outside again. There is a big de¬ 
mand for inside fruit of good quality and 
medium size. The weather does not hasten 
the ripening, and, from my experience, I 
do not think it is wise to close the house 
to create warmth to hasten the ripening. 
Give ventilation enough to keep the plants 
healthy, and the fruits will ripen, but the 
foliage may be reduced in a moderate way, 
and water enough should be given to keep 
the roots moist. Where the borders have 
been mulched with loam and manure, the 
fruits will reach a good size without arti¬ 
ficial manures. Where artificial manures 
must be used the horticultural chemists ! 
make for each crop special manures, which 
are reliable, and not. so expensive as the 
proprietary articles. 

Frames and pits.— These are being used 
as fast as they can lie spared for pro¬ 
pagating, and I suppose no one has too 
many of these useful places, as they are 
always in demand for Primulas, Cine¬ 
raria's, Cyclamens, and other young stuff 
coming on for winter, and by-and bye 
frames will be wauled for Lettuces and 
other salad plants. 

Cucumbers for winter.— I expect the 
market grower will he dissatisfied with the 
result of the Cucumber crop this season, 
especially when grown as a catch crop 
for summer cutting, as nobody appears to 
want Cucumbers. Provision is being made 
by raising plants for winter forcing. The 
houses should be thoroughly cleaned, and 
all old material removed. 

Strawberries for forcing. — Freshly- 
potted plants exposed to heavy rains will 
suffer from too much water. If there are 
any spare frames it would he an advantage 
to place all pot Strawberries under cover 
with the lights propped up to secure free 
ventilation but to keep out the rain. 

E. IIobdat. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 76th— Evergreen trees and 
shrubs can be moved safely now, and we 
shall get as much of this work done as pos¬ 
sible during this month, as the soil holds 
together well now it is damp. This is a 
preparatory time as far at least as regards 
Roses and hardy plants generally. To 
give the plants a chance the ground is 
broken up deeply and manure added when 
necessary. 

September 17th— September is a good 
month for lawn-making, especially by sow¬ 
ing Grass seeds. The ground must be level 
and made firm for tennis, and the seeds 
sown thickly. Do not buy cheap seeds. 
You may save a few shillings in that way, 
but it means a good deal of weeding later. 
Seeds will germinate in a few days now, 
and the lawn will be fit for play early next 
year. • 

September 18th.— There is every prospect 
of a good autumn bloom on the Roses. 
Liquid manure will be useful when the soil 
is dry. Cuttings of all kinds of Roses will 
root now under suitable conditions, but we 
shall confine our attention to the robust 
kinds only, as weaker varieties seem to 
want a foster parent. 

September 19th.— We have not found 
many diseased Potatoes yet, but they are 
bad in some districts. Many gardens have 
in under water, and this must tmve 
pd effect on Potatoes and TomjUoes. 



Tomatoes under glass are good and the 
crop is heavy, blit cracked fruits are com¬ 
mon in spite of free ventilation and less 
water given. 

September 20th .—We arc still taking 
! cuttings of various things. Many people 
are filling their beds with hardy plants 
under the idea that when once plauted 
there will be no further trouble. The cry 
is, give me plants that will be permanent, 
but permanency in the garden is a delu¬ 
sion. 

September 21st— If we want permanency 
we must plant more trees and shrubs, and 
there are many beautiful things waiting to 
be used. Their time is coming, hut the 
position should be studied and the site pre¬ 
pared. _ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents folloiv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 

77, Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C, Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper, when more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
adi'ance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 

We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit, fSnippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Sei'cral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Romneya Coulteri, increasing (.4. S. J/.).— 
This may be propagated from root-cuttings. 
You might, during the dormant season, take 4 
up a few stout roots from your established 
plants, cut them into lengths of about 2 inches, 
and dibble them into sandy soil in a pot or 
deep pan. They should be put in at such a 
depth that the upper nortion is about half an 
inch below the soil. These root-cuttings need 
to be kept in a frame where they are quite safe 
from frost, and be watered when necessary. 

Roses Leontine Gervais and Shower of 
Gold (Af.).—Leontine Gervais and Shower of 
Gold are hardy and free-flowering Hybrid 
Wichuraiana Roses. But this class does not 
produce any large quantity of autumn blos¬ 
soms. the bulk being the first crop upon the 
longer rods made the previous season. They 
should do well in your district. Shower of 
Gold is one of the best golden-yellows in tho 
class, and reminds one of William Allen 
Richardson, minus some of the deep orange 
found in this variety when at its best. Other 
good yellows in this section are Robert Craig 
R£m§ Andre, and Gardenia. 

Fuchsias during the winter (Perplexed).— 
Fuchsias should during the winter be kept in 
the greenhouse, giving them just enough water 
to keep the soil slightly moist. Then, about 
the middle of March, turn them out. of their 
pots, shake off nearly all the old soil, and re¬ 
pot in a mixture of equal parts of loam and 
leaf-soil, with a little sand. Care should be 
taken not to overwater; yet, at the same time, 
the soil must be kept moderately moist, while 
a syringing overhead two or three times a day 
will be of great service. They will then push 
forth now growth freely. Should any grow in 
a straggling manner they may be shortened 
back to form a symmetrical plant early in tho 
spring before they start into growth. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins falling ( Lyminoton ). 

— lour Rose appears to have been attacked by 
the somewhat new disease Coniothyrium 
Fucheli. This disease attacks the Wichuraianas 
most, but can also be found all too frequently 
upon the wood of Crimson Rambler and a few 
others of the Climbing Polyantha section. It 
is a fungoid disease, and often confused with 
the various forms of canker. This disease has 
been closely studied for the past seven to ten 
years, but without any definite result, so far. 

Wo cannot even discover its chief cause, while 
numerous remedies have been tried to cure it 
without success. It is decidedly more pcexaleut® 
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upon one-year-old wood. Later on the bark 
splits, and the disease eats deeper into the 
wood, destroying all growth beyond it. Cut 
away the affected wood and burn it. It is 
fortunate that Dorothy Perkins and its rela¬ 
tives produce their most valuable wood from 
the base, and so allow of this wholesale de¬ 
struction of much of the wood. It attacks 
William Allen Richardson and the old white 
type of Wichuraiana. This disease (C. Fucheli), 
unfortunately, appears to bo very catching. 

Gladiolus failing (Mrs. A. Lonafield ).—The 
corms you send are quite healthy, but most of 
the roots had been destroyed, resulting in the 
collapse of the foliage. The old corm snowed a 
little decav which may have been duo to some 
organism in the soil, such as eelworms, or even 
the larvje of some beetle, or it may have been 
the result of late planting. There are several 
causes producing very similar symptoms as are 
found in the corms you send us. A very fre¬ 
quent one is due to the attacks of eelworms. 
A second cause is due to a fungus which may 
often be found on the scales of the corms in 
the previous year, or, rather, when they are 
planted. Another is, no doubt, due to late 
planting, for anything that would interfere 
with the development of the roots would result 
in some such trouble, and which the plant you 
send us shows. 

Seedling Verbenas (TT. T. B .).—You may take 
cuttings now of the young, clean shoots (not 
the flowering ones), inserting them into pots of 
sandy soil, and placing them in a propagatiug- 
case where there is very slight heat. Care 
must be taken that the atmosphero of the case 
is not too damp, otherwise, not only are the 
cuttings liable to decay, but mildew will attack 
the foliage. Jt is a good plan to leave a little 
air night and day upon the propagating-case, 
but much depends upon the structure in which 
it is situated. Of course, the cuttings must be 
shaded from the sun. You may also pot up 
the old plants, shortening them back before 
doing so They should during the winter be 
kept in a structure where a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. is maintained with a dry 
atmosphero. However careful you may be. it 
is very probable that several will perish during 
the winter, but those that survive will, with 
the return of spring, yield a good crop of cut¬ 
tings. If mildew at any time makes its ap¬ 
pearance dust the foliage with sulphur. 

Herbaceous plants for exhibition (G. J. 
Stock).—If your aim is to exhibit a dozen varie¬ 
ties, yov should, at least, grow twice that i 
number and plant them in threes, so that you 
would have good representative groups to cut 
from. The following would be suitable:—Cam¬ 
panula grandis, Helenium pumilura magnifl- 
cum, Gaillardia grandiflora maxima, Hemoro- 
callis flava, II. Thunbergi. Lathyrus latifolius 
The Pearl. Phlox. Lindfleld Beauty (pink), P. Lc 
Mahdi (violet), P. Mrs. E. II. Jenkins (pure 
white), P. (J. A. Strohlein (crimson-scarlet). 
Salvia virgata nemorosa, Scabiosa caucasica, 
Monarda didyma, Coreopsis lanceolata, Sidal- 
cea Listeri, Gypsonhila paniculata fl.-pl., Eri- 
geron speciosus, Echinops Ritro, Campanula 
grandiflora. Anemone japoniea rosea. A. j. 
alba, A. j. Queen Charlotte, Achillea ptarmica 
fl.-pl., Eryngium Oliverianum, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum maximum, Statice latifolia, Galega His 
Majesty, and Aster Amellus. If bulbous plants 
are not excluded by the conditions, you might 
also add Lilium candidum, Alstrcemeria auran- 
tiaca, Galtonia candicans, and Moutbretias. 


Raspberry canes (T. M. Jones).—We are 
assuming that you planted young canes. These 
you should have cut down last spriug, in order 
to get canes that would fruit in 1913. If the 
plants have developed young canes since plant¬ 
ing, then cut out the old ones, and so give 
room for the young ones, which should be 
thinned to five or six canes to each stool and 
tied up when the foliage has fallen. If all 
goes well, these will bear fruit next year. 

Melons dying off at the neck (A .).—This is, 
unfortunately, a common occurrence. Little 
can be done after the disease has appeared, ex¬ 
cept to rub some dry powdered lime over the 
diseased portion with the fingers, and press a 
little round the neck of the plants. It gener¬ 
ally attacks the plants when they are grown in 
a too close, moist atmosphere. It may be 
almost prevented by planting on slightly- 
raised mounds, with a drier atmosphere, and 
free ventilation. Syringine the plants daily 
will not cause tne plauts to die off at the neck, 
. and it will keep down red-spider. 

Apple Cox’s Orange (J. P. Clayton ).—Your 
soil is too heavy for this Apple, which prefers 
a sandy, well-drained loam. If you could clear 
out the stiff clayey soil to a depth of 2J feet 
and 3 feet wide, and put in some drainage to 
a depth of 6 inches or 9 inches of broken bricks, 
etc., and fill in with some good loam, not 
heavy and t > which you could add some lime- 
rubbish, and then plant your Cox’s Orange, 
you would, we fancy, have no cause to com¬ 
plain of the malformed and cracked fruits 
8uch as you send. The cracking is due to the 
roots having got into the cold clay subsoil. 

Melon-seeds germinating in the fruit (G. H. 
Cook ).-No doubt, the cause of the failure of 
your Melons is due to the cold season. It is 
not at all unusual for the seeds of Melons to 
start growing in the fruits as yours have done. 
We have seen it occur when Melons, in order 
to hasten their ripening, have been subjected 
to too strong heat with but little ventilation 
up to the time of cutting. We have also known 
the same thing happen when, owing to want of 


sufficient heat, the fruits are such-a long time 
in maturing that, before they are ready for 
cutting, the seeds commence to germinate. 
This latter is evidently the cause in your case. 

VEGETABLES. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND rBUZTB, 

Names of plants.-Mr*. Ootts .-Sednm specta- 
bile, a quite hardy plant. Plant it out in the 
garden, and you will then realise its value 
when in flower in the late summer. The 


Rhubarb and Seakale forcing (3/. Baker).— blooms remain in perfection for a long time. 

From your query we gather that you will have [ - Setcland. Hull.— The Willow Herb (Kpilo 

to purchase the Seakale and Rhubarb roots biuin angustifolium). Poore.—Marvel of Peru 

you intend forcing. These can be obtained (Mirabilis Jalapa).-J. J. E. S.—l, Cercus «p. 

from most nurserymen, and are available from The dried pieces are the best to increase from, 
November onwards. Unless you have a large 2, Sparmannia africana; 3, Agathea coelestig ;i 
demand for the Kale, we should think that a Impatieus glandulifera.— Mr». 1). A. Bayldon. 
dozen and a half crowns, boxed or potted up —I, Potentilla argentea; 2 and 3, Specimens in¬ 
weekly, would answer your purpose, while half- sufficient; 4, Calceolaria pinnata.— 0. E. H 


a-dozen moderate-sized crowns of Rhubarb Hibiscus syriacus, var. caeruleus plenus— 
would suffice for yob to experiment with. The G. E. C —The Grass you send is Poa pratensis. 
Seakale and Rhubarb crowns, when received, and you may use it for your lawn.—Dr. IV, 
can be laid in in the open air, and sufficient Thornely.— 1, Delphinium cashmerianum; 2, a 
drawn from the bulk to keep up the supply of Galega probably, must have better specimen tn 
forced produce. The Seakale crowns can be bloom; 3, Phacelia campanularia.— Bef ww- 
put into boxes or large pots filled with the 1, Saxifraga Andrewsi. No, the rosette that ha* 
ordinary garden soil. Well water them after flowered will not die; 2, Saxifraga Wallace:, 
covering with damp Moss, and when the soil pull the plant to pieces.in the spring :.—Hut 

S ets dry water again. See to it that the light Tottenham .—A form of (Jleditschia, probably (j. 

oes not reach the Seakale. otherwise it will be triacanthos, quite hardy in this country. We 
spoilt. In the case of the Rhubarb, the crowns do not reply to queries by post.—ff. h. 
may be laid on the floor of the cellar in soil Russell.—We cannot undertake to name florw 

and kept moist, or they may be placed in large flowers.-J. B., B’head — Oxalis enneaphylla. 

boxes. On the whole, we think, seeing you have - J- F. G. Caldecott .—1, Probably a Dip&acu.\ 

to purchase both the Seakale and Rhubarb, Flowering shoots should have been sent; 2, 
you will find it cheaper to buy the forced pro- Marsh Valerian (Valeriana dioica) probably. It 
duce and make arrangements for the home is very unfair to send such poor specimens— 
culture of both the Seakale and the Rhubarb, F. Russell.—A, Saintpaulia ionantha; Orchids 

and so have the crowns ready when the time next week.- Mrs. Goodford .—We do not under- 

for forcing comes round next year. Have the take to name florist flowers. 


ground thoroughly trenched and manured this 
autumn and in readiness for planting or sow¬ 
ing next ApriL_ 

SHORT REPLIES. 


Names of fruits —Walter E. Barnett- Prob¬ 
ably Kerry Pippin, but specimens so small that 
it is very difficult to name with any certainty. 

- N. S. H—Pears: 1, Beurr£ de TAssomption, 

2, Beurr£ d'Amanlis; 3. Small fruits of Louise 

Bonne of Jersey.- J. B. L. Shltcell.-Apple: 1, 

Ben’s Red: 2. Pear Betirre d'Amanlis.— Mn. 


Dion .—You cannot do better than procure Ben s Red: 4 Rear Beurre d Aman 
'■ The Vegetable Garden,” price 15s. 6d., from Goodford .—Pear Pitmaston Duchess, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. London, W. It - 

is a translation from the French.- Shropshire. CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

—1, Yes, the Agapanthus will be quite safe in - 

the coach-house, provided the weather is not WM. FELLS AND g 0N( Hitehin.-AIpmei and 
too severe; 2. Ves. with careful management Hardy Plants 

you may move the Rose you refer to. Move it MM. VlLMORIN ET ClE., 4. Quai de la Megiv 

in the autumn as early as you can.- serie. Paris.-Lisf of Bulbs and Strawberrui. 

A. C ooper. We found mealy-bug on the leaves ; SUTTON AND SONS, Reading.— List of Bulbi for 
you send us. The Vines are evidently in a very 

bad condition, and we should like to see one of | little AND BlLLANTYNE, Carlisle.—List of 


- Worried.-Your Rose-leavcB BuU)8 and Rosee , 


have been attacked by the “Rose-leaf black- 
blotch.” See reply to " B. E. Salter,” in our 
issue of August 3rd, page 510, re “Rose-leaves 

spotted.”- A . W. P — Evidently an Ajuga. 

Please send better specimen and flowers. The 
only way to get rid of it is to fork it ub or 
have the lawn dug over—clearing out the weed 

as this is being done—and remaking.- A. W. 

and G.— See reply to "Pear-tree,” re “Pears 
cracking.” in cmr issue of July 6th. page 438. 

- Yorkshire .—No need to use fresh lime, lime- 

rubbish— i.e., the material from an old building i 
that is being pulled down—is the best material ; 
to use.- Yorkshire .—You will find an interest¬ 

ing article. ” Carpeting for bulb beds,” in our 
issue of June 4th, 1910. A copy of this issue j 
may be obtained from the publisher, post free, 

for ljd.- Mrs. Grylls and A. E. F— See reply i 

to “ Pear-tree.” re ” Pears cracking,” in our 

issue of July 6th, page 438.- Strathspey.—You I 

say nothing as to what you want to grow in 
the piece of ground. Do you mean to grow 
vegetables, fruit, dr flowers? Seeing the area 
is so small, we should advise your making it I 
into a lawn, forming a bed at each corner and ; 
one in the centre, planting these with Roses 
or Carnations, or filling with summer-flowering 
plants, which when cleared away could be re¬ 
placed by bulbs to flower in the spring. At the 
end you could erect a trellis on which you 
could grow some of the many beautiful 

Rambler Roses now to he had.- A. E. Fry.— 

See reply to “ B. H.,” in this issue, page 610, re 

“ Apple-leaf blotch.”- Dickie .—You had best 

put in some small shrubs, and intermix with 
these some bulbs, such as Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
or Tulips, whichever you prefer, with an edg¬ 
ing of the double Arabia or one of the Aubrie- 

tias.- Geoffrey Coles .—The shoots of Tropeeo- 

lum speciosum die down annually. 



Robert Sydenham, Ltd., Birmin&tytm.-Biii& 
List for 1911\ _ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

We offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers tor Indoor 
decoration . 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and the subject on 
the back In pencil. They should 
be silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannot be 
reproduced with any advantage, 
Post-card photographs are also 
useless. 

The photographs should be 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
September 28th. 

DO YOU KNOW 

THE POETA2 NARCISSI? ^ 

These hybrids of Poetlcus and PolyaniL* ^ 
in p tpulanty f«ry rapidly. Th e Lih** •*** 
features of both parents, f [JfSow mi** 100 '* 
chiefly used fur pou. but ft gi»n<* tl>< ^.inc* d* IjTt, 
on page 3 of Bees’ Bulb Cai^osiww’" mmffnifieen* V 
most sceptical that there is no niOW “ t , u |^ per* 
flower for bedding. ""JL’ntLiClOlfc 1 ^ 

xectiy hardy and the flower* J * ,‘nV.i * jo * l 

SCENTiCD. but lbs season of Mw® * p^t's NW 

times as long as the „«.* hybrid 1 »» J* 

cissi. we hear it whispered that J ^ dtn l0 t* 

be used this season lor the first ume 
London Parks. 

The illurtration thowt 

ftoriJ'rroumtM o/thrte . •• art «rMi» t» £ 

ably well in fibre, and at tedder* ^ * p 

a hr ad " now (Ant the prwt itU*****^ 
planted/reel#. ...Wei*! <*° ot 

Whether you feel attract'd^thf** y— ^ io» 
you should write for Bees Catalr TO < | 

something you would like. W 
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Pink, Indian, bad forma 

of. 

Plants for border 
Plants from open ground, 

l.fting. 

Plumbago capensis un¬ 
healthy . 

Plum foliage, black-fly 

on.636 

Plums against walls .. 622 
Poultry.632 


Royal Horticultural 

Society .632 
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Primula bulleyann 
Pyracantha os a bush, 

the . 

Rockery, small 
Rose Dorothy Perkins.. 
Rose Hiawatha 
Roses against house .. 
Roses for bank 
Roses in unheated green¬ 
house . 

Roses, single 
Roses, strong-growing, 
eto. . 


Scutellaria Barealensis 
Sedum pulcbellum 
Soil, sterilisation of .. 
Spinach, winter 
St. John's Wort for edg¬ 
ing, a dwarf 
Sunflower, Orange, the 
Sun Roses and Uairbell 
on dry tcall 
Sweet Peas 
Tiger Lilies 

Trees for south and west 

walls . 

Valencia island, a note 

from . 

Veronica corymbosa .. 
Veronicas, the shrubby C19 
Viburnum rhytidophyl- 

lum .620 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing ... .. ..634 

Weigela, failure of .. 624 
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THE TIMES ON WILD AND FORMAL 
GARDENS. 

fiTET, The Times had a long article on 
t_ Wild and Formal Gardening,” written with 
'v : -~ -i fncllp pen, but the writer confuses the 
■ wild garden with the picturesque and lnnd- 
Tho wild garden has nothing to do 
‘^‘xitlitbe picturesque garden, or laying out 
>f any kind. I ought to know, having 
written the book vftiich was illustrated by 
Ur. Alfred Parsons long before he became a 
loyal Academician, but w hen his eyes could 
*e all the beauty of the subject. In Eng- 
and, France, nnd Germany there are noble 
_ ,,'arden.s laid out iu the ’’ English,” or pic- 
uresque way of letting things take their 
-——latural forms and introducing the various 
jug Elements of beautiful landscape work, but 
n many of these the idea of a wild garden 
a never carried out. 

" I can best make my meaning clear by 
tcch filing what I do in my own place. 

Planting margins and tonds with Nar- 
and other waterside plants. 

" A kinis in old woods.— Planting spring 
ofW'mibs in addition to any natural wild 
r fjerfiWors that grow there. 

Old lanes and roads planting with Ane- 
.flones and sowing Foxgloves. 

|tfP M Cidkp. ohchard on rough, sloping ground. 
shflW Planting Narcissi mainly. 

Orchahd pences. — Great Rindweeds, 
rtd ^faninms, Wild Roses, and Clematis 
^AjGtieella. 

.ilMoum streamlets. —Borders fringed 
! j w vith Globe Flowers nnd Forget-iue-nots. 

Phis sentence from The Times article 
deserves reading :— 

good, formal gardening grew rip tchen houses 
™tut\ful; and the worst perversities of wild 
nerung ityre attempts to conceal or forget the 
pw*» of houses.—" Times,” August 31. 

^u,^rn!r re wi T clear the author thinks 
. gardening is some form of garden 
Ph “J® to conceal the house. The wild 
L, , \ s simply an added grace to the 
... r u po already existing in plan, and should 
HJ *!!!„ 1D au * v vra y be allowed to add to the 
> pl U( ! Uft „ an(1 confusing gabble about 
Ps » 80 ^mmon iu writings about 
Hardening._ w R 




notes of the week. 


i . v.i rf, U,n Manesca vl.— A handsome plant, 

^ °,? ^ted from mixed borders, and 

•* ^' n Pnrhr < i U \ tUre ' A grou b is very effective 
i E& autumn * From Friar Park. 

iand«>m! 8te , r t> acc liarl8.—This is a very 

S r r | P8nt ’ laden With fUle ’ blaCk 

he rrwA- e man wbo mak ^ the most of 
jarde^* Sprays wil1 not ba ve a bad 

(HypeFiSIIn $ V- John ’ 8 Wort f ° r edging 

V-'WuhSS. lV, r ? num nanum).—Mr. T. 

1 W hSg , hly of this for an edging 

^not S ^ n his Irarserips - The 
./ 6 u - /^r 1 shiiib maj 
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Dryas octopetala minor.— A charming 
small mountain plant. The ordinary form 
is perhaps a bit too strong for the rock 
garden, but this one ought to do well as a 
native rock plant. It comes to us from 
Mr. Frank Crisp. 

Scutellaria Barealensis.— My experience 
of this family is rather a doubtful one, 
and when grown I have never had much 
luck. This is a pretty one, which comes 
to us from Daisy Hill, New’ry. It is a 
Sage-like flower, pretty in colour and 
form.—W. 

Berberis virescens.— A liandsoxie plant 
all the year round, but iu the autumn its 
strings of berries get black as jet. It is 
hard to say when we shall exhaust this 
beautiful family of Barberries. They are 
in nature in many parts of the w’orld, some 
not known yet. ‘This comes from Mr. T. 
Smith’s nursery at Newry. 

Lack of right flavour in Peaohes. —I w ish 
some of your fruit-growing readers would 
account for this. 1 grow the kinds most 
reputed for flavour in a house, and 
this year the flavour is not only poor but 
even nauseous. Tho fruit is quite uneat¬ 
able and less good than any ordinary plum. 
Is the cold summer a cause? Or does over¬ 
feeding with manure arid rich deep soil 
tend to lessen the true flavour of this noble 
fruit?—W. 

Bad forms of Indian Pink.— In our 

climate this plant often does superbly, nnd 
when the colours are pure, and the forms 
good and single^ the effect is all one could 
desire. This year, by some mistake in 
ordering mixed kinds, the flower-beds are 
disfigured by the ugliest mop - headed 
doubles with no charm of form or colour. 
In w r et w*eather, too, these soppy double 
kinds do not resist the rains so w’oll as the 
singles; so in ordering for next year’s 
work let us all ask for the pure colours and 
single kinds.—W. 

Brachycome iberidifolia (Swan River 
Daisy).—I notice this plant is much 
praised, in vour issue of August 31st, as an 
annual for‘the garden. I can thoroughly 
re-echo this, and have had it in bloom out¬ 
side from the middle of June. It is still, 
despite the battering of torrential rains 
and lack of sun, flowering bravely, and 
making a good display of dainty bloom and 
foliage. I sow’ed it in boxes in the cold- 
frame, and transplanted into the open 
garden the first week in June. Used as a 
border at the front of the beds, it is most 
effective.—H. B. G., Kendal. 

Oiearia Haastl (Daisy-tree).—This shrub, 
a native of New Zealand, has flowered 
well this year, and been covered with 
blossom, which from a short distance, 
gives the appearance of snow. In spite of 
an exposed situation In the north (West¬ 
moreland), it has proved Itself quite hardy. 
The lower part of the branches becomes 
somewhat bare after a few years, but the 
.shrpb may be cut down to within a few 


feet of tho ground, when it will shoot out 
again. This means, how r ever, the loss of 
tho blossom for the following summer.— 

II. B. G. 

Good Phloxes. —My eyes have been re¬ 
freshed by tbe receipt from Box’s nursery 
at Lindfield of a noble series of herbaceous 
Phloxes, most varied in colour and some of 
great brilliancy. Wliat a noble plant the 
tall herbaceous Phlox is for any part of our 
island ; best, perhaps, for the cooler and 
wetter parts, the plant loving plenty of 
water and a free, rich soil. When in N. ‘ 

America I saw it around the wood pools, 
a waterside plant. This explains why, in 
dry districts nnd impervious soils, it is not 
so free unless we take some care as to soil 
and water supply.—W. 

Veronica corymbosa. —For late flowering 
in the rock garden this should receive more 
consideration than it has had for a long 
time. It appears fo he getting scarce, ns 
it is offered by very few nurserymen, 
although it used to be largely found in 
rock gardens close on thirty years ago. It 
grows G inches to 0 inches high, nnd bears, 
until late autumn, corymbs of deep-blue 
flowers. I met with it the other day after 
a series of years. Late flowers are verv 
desirable, nnd when I grew this Veronica 
first, now many years ago, it was most 
acceptable from August until frost came. 

—S. Arnott. 

Rose Hiawatha.— The cool season ap¬ 
pears to have suited this. In some seasons 
it suffers from strong sun, and in these is 
best in a semi-shaded situation. This 
year, with the paucity of sunshine, even 
plants in the sunniest positions with me 
have kept their freshness in a remarkable 
way. The rain has not had the same effect 
upon these flowers that it has had on some 
of the more double Wichuraiana hybrids 
We all find that there are certain varie¬ 
ties which lend themselves well to parti¬ 
cular seasons, nnd Hiawatha has this vear 
been better with me than I have ever had 
it.—A. Rose. 

The shrubby Veronicas. — Mention of 
these reminds me of the great number of 
blue and crimson-flowering varieties I saw 
when in North Wales quite recently 
These, without exception, were flowering 
very freely, nnd appeared, from the size of 
the bushes, to have been in their present 
positions for several years. I also noted 
several examples in full flower of the 
Willow-leaved variety, alluded to by ” D ” 

One, in particular, growing by the side of 
a torrent, was very effective! Judging bv 
the height of the bush and the spact it 
covered, it must have been growing there 
for many years past.—A. W. 

A note from Valencia Island.—In a recent 
number of your paper reference was made 
to Clethra arborea reaching under favour¬ 
able conditions a height of from 8 feet to 
™ f ^' J fc n J ny interest you to iiear that 
m the KnlgUJj^ I^rry/s- gnrflens_hef4QI S AT 
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there are specimens of this beautiful shrub 
?.0 feet high. A plant of Benthamia fragi- 
fera is 34 feet high, and a Myrtus com¬ 
munis 30 feet high. As an illustration of 
rapid growth, a Bawbusa raeemosa, raised 
from seed in March, 3008, is 12 feet 0 Inches 
high, while a plant of Einbothrium 
coeoineum is 40 feet in height.—A. IIallett, 
Valencia Island , Ireland. 

Late Peas.— The wet weather has suited 
the late crops of Peas remarkably well, 
for.they have made a most robust growth, 
(liven favourable weather from now till 
the end of October, there will, as a result, 
be excellent crops of such varieties as Ne 
Plus Ultra and Gladstone to gather from. 
Varieties now in use are the last-named 
and Eureka. The three already mentioned, 
with the addition of Autocrat, form a 
quartette of varieties that is hard to beat 
to grow for late supply. With good culti¬ 
vation all four will continue yielding pods 
over a long jeriod, and that at a time of 
year when green Peas are so highly appre¬ 
ciated.—A. W. 

Primula bulleyana.— 1 That this is hardy 
there can be no doubt, and it will probably 
soon be seen in every garden where the best 
hardy Primulas are cultivated. Its ability 
to stand plenty of rain is a great recom¬ 
mendation, but the fact is that P. 
bulleyana is a moisture lover. A good 
woodland plant, and bearing tine spikes of 
flowers in tiers one above another, it is a 
line companion to Primula japonica. In 
examining the flowers we lind that orange, 
buff, apricot, and scarlet are all repre¬ 
sented. Primula bulleyana is, I think, one 
of the finest acquisitions to the hardy 
Primula garden that we have ever had.— 

S. A. 

Clematis rubens.— 'Whether this Glematis 
is entitled to specific rank or not I cannot 
say, but the opinion of your correspondent 
(page Mo) is in this resect on a par with 
my own. It is certainly a very beautiful 
Clematis—that is, when one has the best 
form, for there is a good deal of individual 
variation. A prominent feature of this 
delightful Clematis is the way it will some¬ 
times flower towards the end of the summer 
or early autumn. During a visit, in the 
early days of September; to the Coombe 
Wood Nursery of Messrs. Ye itch. I was 
surprised at the freedom with which a 
number of young plants was flowering. 
The display of charming blossoms was at 
that time sufficient to entitle it to be looked 
upon as an autumn-blooming kind.—W. T. 

Naming of exhibits at shows. —At a 
flourishing suburban show at which I acted 
as judge I noted that not a single exhibit 
was named. There was a large array of 
(’actus Dahlias, in which the competition 
was very keen, and not a single stand of 
blooms bore the names of the varieties 
staged. Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
were treated in like fashion, and of ten 
exhibits of hardy flowers not one of them 
was named. Fruit, where the names are 
always so very important, bad no names 
attached, and several other subjects, such 
as Roses, were simply Hoses to the visitor 
and nothing more. Reform in this matter j 
is imperative if the horticultural societies 
throughout the country arc to fulfil their 
obligations to the public, and those who are 
responsible for the government of the 
shows should surely lose no time in remedy¬ 
ing a most serious blot upon educational 
work in regard to horticulture.—D. IV 
Crane. 

Cotoneaster bullata. — This deciduous 
species is one of a number of showy Coton- 
easters which have been Introduced from 
China during the present century. It is of 
vigorous habit, with a rather loose branch 
system. Both the young branches and the 
undersides of the leaves are thickly 
clothed with short, brownish hairs. The 
flowers, which have no special attractions, 
appear from the leaf axils in May, and 
are succeeded by clusters of large, coral- 
red fruits, which ripen about the end of 
August. In a genus, which is valuable on 
account of the showy fruit, this species is 
readily noticed. It can bo readily in- 


I creased from cuttings or seeds. A second Kent), where it has been for five or six 
species, C. moupinensis, is almost undis- years without exceeding 3 feet in height 
tinguishable as regards growth and | " M '* J ’ 

foliage, but it bears glossy black fruits. I 
I Though the less showy of the two, it is I 
worth growing ns a companion plant.—D. 

-A distinct and handsome tall rock 

spray, with blistered leaves and glossy 
scarlet fruit. Mr. T. Smith thinks very 
highly of it, as being free and tree like, 
and so do we. 

Paeony berries.— We have just received 
from Miss Lushington, Kingsley, Bordon, 

Hants, seed vessels of the common single 
IVpony split open in much the same way as 
happens in the case of the Gladwin (Iris 
f(etidissima). Those sent measure some 
4 inches across. The |>erfect seeds are 
black and shining, and about the size of a 
Pea, while those which arc abortive are 
bright scarlet, and these, together with the 
brownish, velvety skin of the capsules, 
have n singularly handsome, though a 
somewhat grotesque apj>earauce. 

Delphinium brunonianum.— This singu 
lar plum-coloured perennial Larkspur, 
which has, by the way, a distinct Musk 
scent, is not often seen at flower shows, 
but a bunch was exhibited by Messrs. 

Cunningham, Fraser, and Co., of Edin¬ 
burgh, at the last Glasgow Show. It is a 
dwarf perennial Larkspur,^ often about a 
foot high, and hardy in Scotland. It will 
never appeal strongly to the admirer of 
brightly-coloured plants, but is interest¬ 
ing. It is described ns “ light blue, shad¬ 
ing to purple on the margins, and with a 
black centre,” but it is better called plum 
colour, I think.—S. Arnott. 

The Pimpernels.— Of all the flowers of 
the fall these show its coming least—the 
deep blue as fine as any Gentian in colour, 
and so easy to raise from seed. Its fresh¬ 
ness and vigour delight me. Hot and cold 
summers are about the same to it, and it 
goes on so cheerily towards wintry days. 

The orange form* is bright as a ground I 
plant, and there are one or two shades not 
so attractive as the blue and orange, but 
belonging to colours called “ Liberty,” 
which have their admirers. Whatever 
annual flowers we forget in our seed 
orders, we should always remember the 
Pimpernels. I have seen it under various 
botanical names, but am not sure of the 
correct one.—W. 

Viburnum rhytidophyllum. — Tins re- which will appeal tQ all—B. H. Jenkiss. | yj 
markable Viburnum is showing itself in a 
nowr character this year, for it is now— 
mid-September—blooming for the. second 
time, the beads of flowers being quite as 
large ns those borne in spring, and on some 
plants it is possible to find ripe fruits and 
fully expanded flowers. Of the many trees 
and shrubs which have bccu introduced to 
our gardens during the present century this 
is one of the most distinct, and certainly 
one of the most popular. Its evergreen 
foliage is a groat asset, for it is quite dis¬ 
tinct from that, of anything else in the 


This year it commenced blooming early... 
July, but is not very effective unless in a 
mass. The flower-heads, being terminal, 

I prevent further growth, and for that 
reason it hardly seems adapted for train¬ 
ing on a wall. “The English Flower 
Garden ” says it Is “ some 3 feet or i fm 
high, and a most persistent flowerer, he. 
ginning in May or June." Can your <wrv- 
spondent have intended Plumbago capensK 
a w T elI-known greenhouse climber, tfitl) 
grev-blue, Phlox-like blossoms? If so. it 
would be interesting to know in what dis¬ 
trict he grows it, as it is not usually con 
sidered to be hardy.—A. A. 

[The plant is correctly named. We have 
seen the plant referred to by “ W.” in ear 
issue of Septemhr 7th, and can vouch for 
the measurements given. Until we saw tlx* 
plant mentioned, we had no idea of the 
vigour shown when grown on a wall. H<w 
anyone ran confound l’hygelius eapensis 
with Plumbago cajtensis passes our com¬ 
prehension.— Ed.] 

Corydaffs lutea.— 1 The object lessons and 
teachings of Nature are now and then ji< 
valuable as they are instructive. Not 
very long ago I w’as struck with the deli 
cate charm of this well-known subject on 
seeing it clothe wall and stony bank in 
very exposed positions high up on the Cot* 
w’olds, and certainly no hardy plant of my 1 
acquaintance could have garnished bank 
or wall anything like so well. The plant, 
indeed, seemed to be made for the position, 
appearing to even greater advantage in its 
association with the oolitic limestone of 
the locality than when iff closer toucli with 
soil. I have more than once planted this 
elegant little commoner in the veriest 
cracks or crannies in walls or rocks, ami 
know of nothing to surpass it—may I not 8 
also add, equal it?—in dainty grace or , 
beauty. All that the plant asks for is an 
Introduction, henceforward it may lie dc- 
jiended upon to look after itself. It Isas , 
much at home in a nearly vertical fissure 
of rock ns in any position imaginable, and 
how very few plants of so graceful a chat- 
ncter ns this could worthily adorn such a 
spot. But in such ns these the subject of 
my note is at home, aud if, by reasouofits 
meagre larder, the plant assumes a leaf 
tone somewhat more glaucous than usual, 
ir. but enhances a natural Fern-like beauty 
which will a Plica 1 tQ all—B. H. Jenklxs. 

Convolvulus althmoides. Is this an un 
known plant comparatively, or is it in some 
way or other unsuited to gardens generally 
The first, part of this question is asked 
advisedly, innsmucli as 1, in company with 
a few hardy plant specialists, was sur¬ 
prised not long since, when looking at a 
goodly patch of it in the heyday of it" 
beauty, to find that some liud not previously 
seen the plant. On the large and spacious 
rockery, where there is ample room for it. 
j I know’ of nothing more effective when soon 
in sunlight. At such a time the rosy-rel 


porden. The leaves are often 8 Inches to flowers are a picture indeed, and a gwl 

spreading plant of it something to admire, 
and quite out of the usual order. Then' 
are, too, both a contrast and charm between 
the flowers and the silvery, shining leafa^. 
the latter much cut, varying from pedatind 
to pinnatifid. The greater beauty of w 
plant, however, is concentrated in the rich 
colouring of the large characteristic 


10 inches long, and are peculiar by reason 
of their curiously wrinkled upper surface 
and by the undersides being densely clothed 
with a felt of brownish hairs. It is quite 
usual for the buds to be formed one year 
for the fiow’ors of the following voar, 
although they rarely act as they are doing 

now. The cream-coloured flow’ers are sue- _„ . 

eeeded by large beads of fruits which are tiowrers, and for weeks on cud, frnm July 
alternately green, black, and red in onw’ards, the more spacious rock ga^ 11 
colour. Into gardens wdiere this central could contain nothing more beautiful. Tb* 

( hinese species is not already growm it species inhabits the Mediterranean rep®- 
might be introduced with advantage— P. 1 and in all probability is not quite suitwb' 
Phygelius capensis. —It is to be regretted northern gardens in the open, or to soils of 
I that correspondents are not more exact in ft more or less retentive nature. The phi'* 
nomenclature. Wrong names, with no is essentially a sun lover, and in the s® - 
identifying description, are apt to mislead niest of gardens may be seen to advance 
j other amateurs into attempting impossible ! if planted in rather poor soil. Our 

teats of cultivation. In September 7th C. arvensis, weed of the field and ganH 

V refers to Phygelius as “ a as it undoubted^ is, appears to revel most 
^, r , y ‘ a ' i ;, U !“ n mP la i' t ’ 11 feet '"c" (!) and flower best, *hcn it hasl*®**** 1 ' 1 ' 
Pent^m™ i , The deep T e £i Pendulous, iished in the hungriest of soils-ashes 
not -’5 P h i’ge)'*ns arc , what you will. Rich soils m«y run.M** c 

I common''Zt " mf’ tn’TAf '% f nT f, ' om n *° leafage, while the poorest of then 
-on if growing cx^p\ n i,X gnrdln mf 9 ««* WW ***** 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR DOYENNE DU COMICE. 

I hive grown this Dear in a variety of 
toils, anti in all forms of tree, both on the 
Quince and Pear-stocks, and have in¬ 
variably found it to be a superb Pear for 
tbe dessert. It is undoubtedly oue of, if 
not the finest, Pear in cultivation, and not 
only so, but it is oue which may be had in 
nse over a long season if care be taken to 
plant trees of it in various positions and on 
different aspects. In some seasons the 
fruits have kept with me till the end of the 
year; these, of course, having been 
gathered from trees growing on walls 
facing east, west, and slightly north-west, ! 


Doyenne du Comice is a heavy cropper, 
and the season is bad indeed when it fails 
altogether. According to my experience 
bush and pyramid-trees yield the greatest 
quantity of fruit, the fruits being of 
medium size (quite large enough for 
general purposes), the skins much marked 
with brown russet, with a bright flush on 
the side exposed to the sun. Espaliers and 
wall-trees, including cordons, produce much 
larger fruits, while the skins are but 
sparsely marked with russet compared with 
the preceding, but the beautiful colour is 
generally a conspicuous feature. If well 
fed, cordons will perfect enormous 
examples, but’these are really only tit for 
exhibition. Trees on the Quince will 
become somewhat stunted after a few years 


field, it remains in condition quite a month 
later than that variety, and does not need 
to be gathered quite so early.—-T. 


THE BLACKBERRY. 

There are several varieties of this fruit, 
that are most useful when cultivated, and 
as they will grow in almost any place 
where others of a choicer kind would fail 
there should be no difficulty in finding a 
place where they could be planted. Rubus 
laciuiatus is very ornamental when grow’n 
up poles, while Wilson Junior, if planted 
against a north wall, will produce fruit 
until quite late in the season. It is not, 
however, to the cultivated forms that I 
wish to draw attention, but to the wild 


Util-' 



lit#* 




i:> 




Pear Doyenne du Cornice. Pyramid in exposed position (Gravetye, Sussex). Fruits in paper bags. 


i 


carefully stored in the Apple-room, 
l me those yielded by trees growing in the 
and on a wall having a south-western 
“fpeet, have kept up a supply during 
'*«***. a nd the first week or ten days 
» December, and sometimes to the middle 
xrKi u last n nmed month. It is a Pear 


unless fed from the surface with a good i 
summer mulch of well-rotted manure; 
beyond this I have never experienced any 
difficulty whatever in its cultivation^ 


Annie Potts’ Seedling.— This fine cooking 
hlch ripens slow’ly, yet retuins all its Apple is a very desirable variety to plant 
^cellent qualities in the cooler atmosphere where Lord buffield w ill not succeed, as 


* , iu me vuvitri* atmosphere 

ih i . store, and those who store 


whatever merits this latter variety may 


Apples and Pears in separate struc- ! have, it w’ill not succeed on soils which are 
ear this fact in i cold and heavy. Potts’ Seedling will do 


4._ * * uuu X uu O ill 

, , ^’ ou ld do well to bear x«vi. 

of ih b S cause * as a rule, the temperature 
fj Pear-room is generally kept some- 

; j at mariner than that of the Apple-room 
<W«i *» to more thoroughly ripen and 
of iSP * le R00( ^ Qualities of some varieties 
i on. ars which w’ould otherwise be only 
^ad-rate. “ 


In most favour 
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this, it being a strong grower as a 
standard. It is a remarkably free bearer, 
the fruits being clean, of good form and 
excellent quality when cooked. Altogether 
I consider it a very desirable variety for 
orchard culture. Although it is recoin - 
iended for planting in place of Lord Suf^ 


varieties that grow’ so plentiful!v in some 
districts. Undoubtedly the Blackberry 
takes the foremost place amongst our 
native wild fruits, though from time to 
time one sees the Bilberry exposed for sale 
in large quantities in many towns in the 
Midlands and further north, but I have 
never seen this iu such abundance as the 
Blackberry. One would have no idea wffien 
walking along the lanes in the early 
summer, and seeing the Brambles in 
bloom, that many people during the 
autumn make a living by gathering the 
fruit from the same, yet such is the fact. 

If one visits the railway stations in the 
western counties at this time of the year 
, he will see large piles of small baskets 
tilled with this fruit. It Would appear the 
baskets are ^y|e s£ecial \y fef the trawsjr, iy 
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of the Blackberry. They are of chip, 
having a handle over the top, and hold 
from live to seven pounds each. Whole 
families go out gathering Blackberries, 
and when the fruit is plentiful earn a fairly 
good living. It is astonishing the money 
that is paid for gathering this simple fruit. 
On making inquiries in the district I found 
certain fruit merchants collected this fruit 
and sent it in bulk to various towns in the 
north, but chiefly to Leeds, Newcastle, and 
towns in that district, tons of it being 
despatched during the season. One 
merchant told me that he sent away about 
two tons per week. The price paid for 
picking varied from 2£d. per lb. in the 
early part of the season to Id. towards the 
end." At the latter figure, unless the fruit 
was plentiful, people did not care to pick, 
as the price did not pay. 

There are two ways of looking at this 
Blackberry gathering, one from the 
farmer's point of view, the other from that 
of the public. It would seem a shame, 
looking at it from a commercial point of 
view, that this vast quantity of useful fruit 
should be wasted when thousands of 
people enjoy it, but if we look at the busi¬ 
ness from a farmer’s point of view we 
shall see things in a different light 
People trespass over the land, break down 
the hedges, leave the gates oj>en, and do 
considerable damage. Now, Blackberries j 
are the farmers’ property as much as any j 
crop that grows upon the farm, but if he 
were to summon anyone for gathering them 
the magistrates would not convict, simply i 
because the Blackberries grow wild. No j 
reasonable person would object to i>eople 
gathering Blackberries provided they were 
careful not to do any damage, but when 
they break down the hedges and the like 
they ought to be given to understand that ] 
as they are only allowed there by the good 
will of the farmer they should do no 
damage, and that if wilfully done they 
should be made to pay for same. If this 
were enforced we should hear fewer com¬ 
plaints about broken hedges, stray cattle, 
and the like, and farmers would have 
pleasure in allowing people to gather the 
fruit. _ II- c. r. 

FIGS FAILING. 

I HAVE a Fig-tree somewhere about thirty 
years old. of the variety known as Brown 
Turkey. The Figs for some years have grown 
to about 3 inch diameter, and then have turned 
yellow and perished. I have had a wall built 
in the ground all round the roots, and the 
bottom of the space covered with slates, so as 
to Bliut off all communication with the outer 
soil, and the space has been filled in with a 
mixture of earth and old mortar, which was 
recommended as' the proper treatment. ThiR 
was done some two years ago. and the result 
has been greater healthiness in the tree, as 
shown by the quantity of wood and leafage 
that it makes. The Figs, however, are few in 
number, and do not enlarge beyond the size 
above named. All the strength of the plant 
seems to go in new wood and in leaf. What do | 
you advise? Is the age of the treo such as to 
preclude any chance of its hearing, and should 
it he destroyed, or is there any treatment of 
the wood and leaf or roots that you would 
recommend? The tree is under glass, and occu¬ 
pies a wall space about 20 feet long and about 
14 feet high.-J. F. F. 

[We arc somewhat at a loss to account 
for the Fig-tree in question continuing to 
make such stroug growth and failing to 
bring its fruit to perfection after the con¬ 
finement of the roots, and, as we assume, 
the shortening back of the latter to within 
the bricked-in area some two years since. 
If the roots were not shortened back to 
within the prescribed area this alone w r ould 
account for the unsatisfactory condition of 
the tree. But if the roots did receive this 
amount of attention, are the slates laid 
sufficiently close enough together at the 
base to prevent roots from escaping 
between them and running riot in the soil 
beyond the border proi>er? This, if such a 
thing has happened, would also lead to the 
tree continuing to yield unsatisfactory 
results. Again, when you lifted the tree 
did you unseat the ball, not only to make 
sure that there were no tap-roots, but also 
to ascertain whether any roots had either 
pushed through the joints or courses of the 
wall or beneath the base behind the tree? 


It is quite possible that if neither of the have not a single fruit. Most gard» 
foregoing is accountable for the trouble, i know there is a great difference even in the 
roots may have gone astray in the manner hardiness of the different varieties of ham. 
mentioned at the back of the ball, and are sons, but it is difficult to account for trees 
perhaps revelling in whatever there may of the same varieties, growing side by side, 
be in the shape of soil on the other side of not fruiting when all bloomed freely. The 
the wall. Such instances have come Kentish or Farleigh is considered the 
under our notice, and in one case, until it hardiest, but this is seldom grown eieeg 
was discovered the roots had behaved in in the southern counties. The Shropshire 
this fashion, the tree continued growing Damson is the favourite elsewhere, the 
luxuriantly and bore no fruit worth men- trees occupying the hedgerows in some 
tiouiug. We do not advise you to destroy parts of the country, particularly where 
the tree, but Instead to bodily lift it this the soil is favourable to their growth. Id 
autumn as soon as the leaves are down, such districts they pay very well, as the 
when all doubt in the matter can be set at trees take up no room, the only expend 
rest. If the roots are found to have gone attached to their cultivation being the 


through the back wall, or beneath it, or if gathering and marketing of the fruit, 
they have escaped through the interstices H. C. P. 

between the slates at the base, then take - 

the necessary steps to prevent anything of j TREES FOR SOUTH AND WEST 
the kind occurring in future. In the event , WALLS 

of the roots having been merely lifted and * , . 

laid out in the border bounded by the brick the »»«>•*«* t F/&f2Lj 
wall, shorten back all the strongest or north, is very warm and sunny io norms! 
them, so that when laid out straight they seasons, and l should be glad to now ^bettor 
_’t- t™, r.u Mtn xvnll This will there is any early variety of Fig which IcobIJ 


do not quite touch the wall 


there is any early variety of Fi 
successfully cultivate on this < 


cause them to emit roots of a fibrous nature pos iti 0 n is well sheltered from cold wind*. As 
throughout their length as well ns at the regards protection against frost, would you 
,K,iut of severance and the '"ore roots 

there are of this description the shorter- m mention that the district is sufficicn'ly 


point or severance, VEJT how far should it project from the nil? I 

there are of this description the shorter- m ^ y men tj on that the district is sufSeicn'ir 

jointed and more fruit ful will be the wood m ild to admit of Figs fruitine even on an east 

produced in the future. If the lifting is wall, although of course, the frutU do nd 

carefully conducted, and a good ball of soil I rl P en - • .j. M WP think 

left attached to the roots, the whole can be [A white M rsei les I f 
unseated and raised sufficiently hiRb | succeed on the ual harl^ » 
enough for a thorough investigation to he exposure, the. fn«t »ould, 

whateveJT 1 tbe Uee SUS ‘ aiUiUS " ny bar “ "he tX w“e gro'an a^aL't !*1 M 
-—-- , south. A great deal will also depend on the 

PLUMS AGAINST WALLS. treatment as 


whatever ' the tree were grown against a M bw 

-—-- , south. A great deal will also depend on the | 

PI T T MS AG AINST W\I LS treatment as to whether the tree will}it ! 

FLU MS AGAK ST » ALLS. successful results or the reverse, for we 

Where space will permit it is advisable to must ]>olnt out t(hat tl]e var lety namedis. 
plant Blums on different aspects, as by so | bung the earliest outdoor varied I 

doing they do not all bloom at the same n vigorous grower, ami as the wall is hat 
time, and should one lot fail to produce a l feet in steps must be taken!" 

crop of fruit others may do so. It is not in j ^ rostric t its root-run, otherwise it 

all gardens that wall space is available for n , run to growth and bring no fruit to re:- 
Plums, for in the majority of places the f tl To make 8U re that the rooting 
walls are required for the protection of the area l)roper iy enclosed we advise (he 
more tender fruits, such as Peaches, b udin G f ft 41-inch brick wall round It. 
Apricots, Nectarines, Figs, Fears, and , * void any risk of the roots pttt 

Cherries, but where room can be afforded a downwnrds Jind causing future troubled- 
collection of some of the best sorts should . thc base To this pm j ma kenuoFV |y 
be Planted. When grown against walls j , wher e the tive is to be plnnted. 3 feet io '< 
there is no doubt that the fruit is of better . “ „ nd width nnd tUe same in deytti. 
flavour, therefore where there is only room xh bottoru nnd put iu a 3-inch layer 

for a limited number of trees some of the f t (H)IK . n qc and when dry buiWup 
more tender kinds should be planted, but / u x this to ground level. To allow 
where wall space is of almost unlimited I for the escape of water leave an opening 
extent a few trees of the more common one corner of the wall, level with tbe m 
varieties might be grown so as to ensure a floor . Examine this on the outside 

crop when the trees in the open fail | * year aild cut back as far as^ibk 

Plums, ns a rule, are not plentiful this | y p ^ otH found protruding through it- 


season, though there are favoured places w ben the brickwork is properly set pin* 
where some of the varieties, especially ; ^^inches to 5 inches of drainage in tho 
the more common sorts, are fruiting rj™ * L ll()le Broken potsherds ^ 
•abundantly, but there are many places broken to the siaofroadiwW. 

where orchard trees are carrying little or ^ * tk . b o at ; s 2,?^ Zte the 

no fruit. In these places one has to look to ! llie . , lb L.?.n Kp L* audit* 1 


the walls for a supply. Those who took the coarsest of the mateiial at the‘ ^ 

precaution to protect their fruit-trees in bn . est . on A 0 , 1 \ r side 

spring will now be rewarded for their i ? r ^* s n tbi ^: 1 w,tl1 ««■ 

pains, for tbe fruit from such will be lben fil1 up lll % fibrous kw 

appreciated. In some instances Plums set a °* threeremainder 

so freely that recourse to thinning had to ( hopt>ed not too fine,, aud^the a> 

be resorted to, thus showing the advantage P^e-rubble or P la f® r * . f ^ 

of protecting the bloom. On looking round j P°^ lble as the w ug , “ hort 

I find the most fruitful on an east wall is Proceeds, as a firm bolder promotes m 
Victoria. This variety seldom fails to crop, .lomted fruitful growth. A Dorter so e 
and when the fruits swell out, as they ! Emoted is quite rich enough wains' 
have done this season, one finds them most I comes int0 when * “25 

useful. That fine variety, Denniston’s in S of short raanure he piawu^u^^ 
Superb, is carrying a splendid crop of fine [ surface for the roots to feed up 


fruit, so likewise are Kirke's and Jeffer¬ 
son. Several of the Gages are also doing 
well, notably the old variety. Here, too. 


the roots further assisted with ft®!^ 
doses of liquid manure. As the roots 
be strictly confined, watering p* 1151 


planted The Czar, Earlv Prolific, and 1 attended to, particularly aunu* 
Orleans, which have borne a first-rate crop, l weather. Planting may he done « « 
and which have been found most useful. On latter end of October, or towards tue 
a north wall such first-rate varieties as of March if more convenient. a 

Grand Duke. Monarch, Coe’s Golden Drop, ' If you afford the Fig protection during 

and other late kinds are fruiting freely, the winter a coping would be unne^J- 

\ ere it not for these our Plum crop would I Straw or dry bracken worked amongst^ 
have been an entire failure this season, as | branches, after the latter have h* 
none of the orchard trees have any fruit on i detached from the wall and bundle 
i) 1 together, finally enclosing the whole 

irio i l'. 11 "- nrp Plentiful, some of the mats, is the very best means of protect 
1 s 1 Aung well, while others close by j the Fig ypy can employ.] 
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FRUIT-ROOMS. 

Feiit-booms are often built in any con¬ 
venient spot regardless as to whether the 
position Is a suitable one, and their 
general character is frequently quite the 
opposite of what is required for keeping 
Apples and Pears over the longest possible 
period. In the lirst place, fruit rooms 
should never have a south aspect, nor yet 
be lofty. The reason for this is apparent, 
as the sun, especially during October and 
November, runs up the temperature to far 
too great a degree, the fruit ripens speedily, 
and is soon past and gone. I^ofty struc¬ 
tures become too dry and arid, and thus 
also hasten premature ripening and speedy 
decay. The best fruit-room I know of is 
constructed behind a high bank of earth 
and facing due north. It is entered by 
descending several steps, and is covered by 


keeping Apples do very well simply laid not 
too thickly on the bare shelves, which ought 
to be of a latticed character, in order that 
a current of air may pass through the fruit. 
When examining the fruit and removing 
any that are decayed, a light should be 
used rather than open the shutters for any 
length of time, oft-repeated light having a 
tendency to hasten on the fruit and also to 
reduce its weight. Where there is plenty 
of space, the more thinly Apples are stored 
the better, as the greater the pressure the 
greater the liability to rot, and by thin 
storage faulty fruit is more easily detected, 
and the labour of sorting reduced. Apples 
will keep well in cellars, provided they 
have no windows facing south into which 
the sun can shine. T. 

Apple Kerry Pippin.—This old-fashioned 
but highly-esteemed Apple will soon be lit 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DEUTZIA GRACILIS, VAR. VENUSTA. 
The accompanying illustration is ample 
evidence of the showy character of the 
dwarf-growing Deutzias when at their best. 
The dwarf kinds, as separated from such a 
strong-habited species ns D. crenata, are 
made up of species, varieties, and hybrids, 
a number of the latter owing their origin 
to the late M. Lewoine. With the well- 
known D. gracilis as a parent, other sorts, 
such as D. parvlflora and D. discolor pur- 
purascens, have assisted in the production 
of these hybrids, whilst China is the 
country from which the new species have 
been introduced. 

It is claimed that several of the newer 
kinds can be depended on to blossom more 
regularly out-of doors than D. gracilis, for 


heavy, thatched roof, ample ventilation 
wing provided. In the south of England I 
mne known many varieties both of Apples 
I ears to keep sound and good for 
frl r - . weeks after Uiey bad disappeared 
inn? 111 -constructed fruit-rooms in the mid- 
aad northern districts, and this in 
rjlJr °, f tla e fact that the southern fruit 
i. a fortnight sooner. A cool, even 
^ rUt ? re is v/ hat is wanted to preserve 
late sorts of Apples to 
frpoy? * h ? ir weight. So long as actual 
ree/mg does not occur the fruit will take 
o? aarn ? *n winter, and it is far better to 
Kh a ldtle dr y Fern °r hay in extra 

fenarp weather than to apply tire heat. I do 
fmif l ^ ,r0Ve of tlie old way of laying the 
moLT 11 .? 811 * 0118 of hay. or similar 
lav «n^°». reta * nin £ nmterial. I prefer to 
shoiv^ etS u 0f eoarse brown paper over the 
Kkinn 1 en stori ng soft-fleshed, tender- 
K»nned sorts, but firm, tiyfT^ki lined, “ 


for table, and those who prefer a crisp¬ 
eating aromatic-flavoured fruit will lind it 
hard to beat while in season. It is one of 
those sorts which produce good crops of 
fruit in most seasons, and can be relied 
on. The fruits are small, it is true, but 
quite large enough for dessert. It is a 
hardy grower and succeeds equally well 
grown in any form of tree. A good-sized 
standard or a bush tree Is capable of 
carrying a great weight of fruit, so that 
one or two trees at the most would be 
sufficient for providing fruit for private 
consumption. 

"The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.” —Ntvo Edition, 11th, revised, ivith rip- 
tion* of ail the best plants, trees, and shrubs , tluir 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium 8oo, 15s.; post free, 15s. 6d. ‘‘The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound tn 
S vols., half vellum, V,s. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Garoknjsq Illustrated, 17, Fur nival- 
street, London, E.C. 


although the latter sets buds freely, they 
are often crippled by late frosts. To pro¬ 
duce good plants of any of the Deutzias, 
and at the same time an abundance of 
vigorous flowering wood, it is necessary to 
provide rich, loamy soil, and in after years 
an annual top-dressing of well-rotted 
farmyard manure, for nil are greedy 
feeders. It is also essential to success that 
the plants should be given a good thinning 
occasionally, in order to keep branches 
which are deteriorating from interfering 
with young wood, and to admit light and 
air to all parts. 

D. gracilis is well known us a forced 
plant in spring, fur its lung branches, 

I clothed with white flowers, are ever 
! popular. D. discolor purpuraseens, a 
purple-flowered Chinese plant, is, however, 
less well known. It differs from the 
Japanese D. gracilis by its larger inflores¬ 
cences | yf purple flowers Amongst the 


Dcutsia gracilis venusta . From a photograph in Mrs. Cham hers’ garden at Ilaslcmcrc. 
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hybrids are several with purple-flushed 
blossoms, notable ones being kaluiia'flora, 
campanula tn, and eximia. Others in which 
the blood of the Chinese 1). parvlflora is 
present are also noticeable, Lemoinei com- 
pacta being one of the number. Other 
worthy kinds are D. gracilis venusta, L). 
discolor major, and D. d. grandiflora. The 
white-flowered L). Lemoinei, a hybrid be¬ 
tween D. gracilis and D. parviflora, is re¬ 
markable for its large heads of white 
flowers, whilst two new purple-flowered 
species in 1>. Veitehi and I>. longifoliu 
promise to be as beautiful as anything yet 
introduced. 


DCS FONTAINE A SRI NOS A. 

When in flower this Chilian shrub is sure 
to attract the attention, particularly of 
those With but a limited knowledge of 
plants, as in all particulars save that of 
blossoms it mimics a small, sturdy-grow¬ 
ing Holly, and when these features are 
supplemented by brilliantly-coloured tubu¬ 
lar-shaped blooms it proves a puzzle to 
many. The flowers are drooping, nearly a 
couple of inches long, and of a thick wax¬ 
like texture, their colour being scarlet and 
yellow, somewhat after the manner of a 
Blandfordia. This shrub is hardy in many 
localities, but, on the other hand, it is 
tender in some districts. It is, however, 
so attractive when in bloom as (o well 
repay the protection of a greenhouse or 
conservatory where there is any doubt ns 
to its hardiness, for among its other de¬ 
sirable qualities is that of continuing to 
flower for a lengthened period, as it will 
often keel) up a succession of bloom from 
July till autumn is well advanced. No 
special treatment is required, as it will 
thrive in ordinary lotting compost, but 
prefers a larger amount of loam in the soil 
than many plants do. When grown in pots 
and required for flowering under glass, it 
niqy be plunged out-of-doors in the spring 
when all danger from severe frosts is over, 
and allowed to remain there till the blos¬ 
soms make their appearance, when the 
plants may be removed into the green¬ 
house and wintered in the coolest part 
thereof, to be plunged outside again in the 
spring. Though treatment such as this 
will yield satisfactory results where the 
plants are not hardy outside, they arc 
never so striking as under more natural 
conditions, for, as a rule, when planted 
out-of-doors the foliage is richer tinted 
than when confined in pots. For furnish¬ 
ing low walls it is also very desirable. 

Propagation is carried out chiefly by 
means of cuttings, which are not difficult 
to root, though, as a rule, they stand some 
time before they strike. The summer is a 
good time to take the cuttings, and if then 
put into iH)ts of sandy soil and placed in a 
cold-frame kept close and shaded, they 
may after a time be given a little heat, 
which will accelerate the production of 
roots. 

NOTES AND -REPLIES. 

Hydrangeas blue. I shall be much obliged 
if you will give me the names of the best blue 
Hydrangeas, also saying which are the most 
hardv, as our winters are cold and damp, and 
we are liable to late frosts.—L. M. BEADNELL. 

[The hardiest of the generally-grown 
Hydrangeas is H. panlculata grandiflora, 
which in August and September* bears 
large, pyramidal-shaped clusters of cream- 
coloured blossoms. All the varieties of 
Hydrangea Ilortensia are liable to be cut 
back in cold districts, but one form—Lind- 
] e yi_p V oduces its flowers from axillary 
buds on the upper parts of the .shoots, as 
well as from the terminal one. This, how¬ 
ever, is not easily obtained from nurseries. 
There are no Hydrangeas which produce 
blue flowers normally, the change of colour 
being due to the action of certain chemi¬ 
cal constituents which the plants derive 
from the water or soil. Various means 
have been tried in order to obtain blue 
Hydrangeas, but it is not easy to ensure 
success. In some soils they become blue 
without any trouble, while in others it is 
very difficult to induce them to change. 

Coagle 


One of the most successful methods is to i 
water them, about ouee a week till the 
flowers begin to open, with a solution of 
alum water at a strength of 1 oz. of alum 
to a gallon of water. The alum must be 
first crushed and dissolved in a little hot j 
water. Another plan is, when potting the 
plants, to mix a tablespoonful of sulphate 
of iron with each t>eck of soil. -Then, in 
addition, ns tlie i>ots get furnished with 
roots, put a pinch in the water about once 
a week. Out-of-doors the plants may, of 
course, be watered with the solution. Of 
late a preparation has been brought for¬ 
ward from the Continent, under the name 
of Cyanol, which, though we have not 
tried it, is said to bo very successful in 
turning Hydrangeas blue.] 

Dividing Azalea mollis. Can I divide a 
plant of Azalea mollis which has thrown tin 
several suckers from the root? The hush 
flowers abundantly, but the suckers show no 
signs of bloom, though they have been growing 
at least two years and are 18 inches high, with 
strong unbrnuched stems. Should they be cut 
down and left in the pot. or started iu separate 
pots uncut?—A. G., Stroud. 

[Provided the suckers on your plant of 
Azalea mollis have formed roots of their 
own they may. later on. when the leaves I 
have dropi>ed. l>c separated from the parent 
plant and lotted singly. If they have not 
rooted, and are inclined to sihuI the sym¬ 
metrical shaiw of the si>eeimen, you can 
cut them back to half their height, or j 
thereabouts. This will cause them to break 
out into new growth, and Ihe young shoots ; 
resulting therefrom will in all probability 
produce flower buds.] 

Failure of Weigela. A large Weigela rosea, 
planted two years ago, flowered this and last 
summer, hut now seems to he languishing- 
leaves yellow and curled. It is planted near 
pergola with Rose Crimson Rambler, and is 
slightly shaded. -K. A. S. 

[Lift the Weigela and plant it in richer 
soil away from the Crimson Rambler Rose, 
which is robbing the shrub of its food.] 

Cotoneaster divaricata. I was much in¬ 
terested in the note appearing in your 
issue of September 7th, page 5S4. concern¬ 
ing this species, by W. True love, and 
whose remarks, in my opinion, are apt to 
give a wrong impression of this plant, 
especially to those who did not see it when 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting. In the first place, lie 
mentions that it belongs to that section of 
the genus in which it is almost impossible 
to say where one species begins and 
another ends. Probably so, to the casual 
observer, but to the lover of trees and 
shrubs each species has some distinguish¬ 
ing features that merits its inclusion in 
the collection as distinct. “ W. T.” says 
it is not very far removed from C. rotundi- 
folia, but I consider the difference between 
an evergreen shrub and a deciduous one 
very wide. Cotoneaster divaricata, again, 
does not bear the least resemblance to O. 
horizontal!*;,us the leaves are not produced 
on one plane, mid the berries on the plant 
in question were freely produced, not small 
mnpared with those of many of the Coton- 
easters. but of medium size, scarcely half 
an inch In length, ovoid, and of a bright 
scarlet, glistening and perfectly smooth, 
and borne on the shortest foot stalks. The 
plant exhibited was lifted from the open 
ground, and, considering but four years at 
the most have elapsed since the seed was 
| sown. it. is evidently a good grower.— 
II. Craven. 

Eucryphia pinnatifolia. —In many places 
: this beautiful Chilian shrub seems flower¬ 
ing during the present season with un¬ 
usual freedom, and besides the fact that 
the blooms are not produced till the second 
half of the summer, they are quite distinct 
from anything else in flower. It is usu¬ 
ally regarded ns a hardy shrub, but in 
many districts tills statement needs a cer¬ 
tain amount of qualifying, as it is fre¬ 
quently injured by the frost. It forms a 
rather upright, freely-branched bush, 
clothed with pinnate leaves of a very deep- 
green tint, while the flowers, which are 
from 2J inches to 3 inches In diameter, re¬ 
mind one very much of a pure white St. 
John’s Wort, the mass of prominent 


stamens being arranged very much as in 
the Hypericum, In some places this 
Eucryphia does not grow very kindly, the 
conditions most favourable to it being a 
corniest consisting of a good amount of 
peat and a spot where the plants will not 
suffer from want of water during the sum¬ 
mer. This Eucryphia is still far from a 
common shrub, as, in addition to being 
none too hardy, it is not at all an easy sub¬ 
ject to propagate, the most successful 
method being by means of layers. Not 
only do the layers take some time to root, 
but it is necessary to have a good-sized 
plant before it can be layered. 

The Pyracantha as a bush. -We art so 

used to see this species growu as a wall 
plant that we are apt to overlook its value 
as a shrubbery or si>ecinien bush, yet it is 
admirably adapted for that kind of work, 
and might often be planted to relieve the 
monotony of evergreens, such as Aueuba, 
Laurel, or Privet, which too often con¬ 
stitute the greater part of the evergreen 
element in a garden. Apart from its valr 
as an evergreen, it has two distinct ad¬ 
vantages, (pr in May or early June it bears 
a profusion of heads of white flowers, 
whilst from August, for two or three 
months, its scarlet or orange-scarlet fruits 
a re i>ecu 1 ia rly attractive. Crataegus pyra- 
cantlia is a native of S. Europe, and forms 
the connecting link between Cratagos and 
Cotoneaster. As a wall plant it is familiar 
ns a rather stiff-habited fflieciiuen. up to 
lo feet or 20 feet high, whilst in the o|*en 
it varies in height from 8 feet to 15 feet, 
usually with a dense, bushy habit and 
wide spread. Unfortunately, the fruits on 
bushes growing in the open are attacked 
by birds earlier than those on plants grow¬ 
ing against walls, therefore it may be ne¬ 
cessary to net them. There are several 
forms of this plant, the one known as 
La land i being most common, whilst that 
with white fruits is perhaps the most 
distinct.—D. 


Olearia Haasti when seeu in bloom in 
clumps of from half a dozen to a dozen 
plants in each can hardly be surpassed. 
So freely are the flowers produced that at 
a short distance away one is puzzled to 
account for the sheets of white. No plant 
is more readily managed than this Olearia, 
for it grows and flowers in almost every 
conceivable position and soil. Even when 
out of flower the neat, leathery, evergreen 
foilage makes it a very handsome plant. 


Callnna vulgaris Poxi.-The little rounded 
cushions of Fox’s Heath (Calluua vulgaris 
Foxi) are always admired, and are excellent 
rock garden plants at all times. The habit U 
quite different from that of the varieties of the 
Heath as generally known in gardens, and the 
compact mounds-of closely-set foliage on plants 
not more than 4 inches or 5 inches high give 
it a special charm. It is but a shy floorer 
There is a tradition, although I know of do 
reasou for its existence, save in the name of 
the plant, that it was brought hy Fox from 
the AVctic regions. It is as easily grown 
any other form of the common Heather, ana 
the prevailing impression, difficult to eradicate, 
that these Heaths must have peat, is quite 
erroneous.—8. ABNOTT. 


The Mountain Ash. One of the most grace¬ 
ful of our hardy, deciduous, berry-beanng trew 
is the Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucuparia'. me 
Mountain Ash, or Rowan-tree, as it is uni¬ 
versally called in Scotland, never attains to 
any great height, and as a timber tree it W w 
little value. When fruiting freely, the tree 11 
a very conspicuous and ornameutal object; nui, 

unfortunately, in some districts the berries are 
eaten with avidity by blackbirds and 
in some instances eveu before they are ruw- 

Especially is the Mountain Ash beautiua 
where the birds spare the berries, when plw 
among Larch or Spruce: and in *int«JJJ 
bright red of the hemes forma a fine root 
to the dark brown cones of the Fines. 


RIGHT. _ . 

Honeysuckle not blooming (MMon 
ho only reason we can suggest for tne u ^ 
oweriug of your Honeysuckle is tj 1 1 ^ 
rowth may be too thick, tj} 08 


the youug wood as you can. 


Index and Binding Cases forNewJolo^e- 
—Thu Index to Volutne XXXlll. °/ ju.) T* 
t&aikd it tunc ready (price Sd„ (P** 

liindina Cute for the sanuvolume tsauo w 

U. 6 d., by post Is. 9 d.% The Index andM* 
be obtained from any newsagent, or 
17, Fumivat Street. London. B.C. UJ™ < 
the price of the i’ftdi* and d,u( W n 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


POTATO COOKERY. 

I read somewhere that there are two 
hundred and fifty ways of cooking Pota¬ 
toes, and there was published a few' years 
ago a cookery book showing one hundred 
.ways of cooking them. Probably most of 
them are bad. No doubt, many of these 
made dishes of the Potato are tasty, but 
few are wholesome, compared with the 
simpler ways of cooking. Perhaps the best 
of all is baking. A good Dunbar Potato 
properly baked is one of the best ways, j 
I never saw r baking quite so well done as 
iu the Carlton grill room, London. 

It is not everybody who has a good cook 
and a good oven, also a good up-to-date 
Potato, so we must be content with other 
ways. Perhaps the next best way 
Is the way the Irish cook them—that is, 
cook them in their skins. That, with a 
good kind, is excellent. Also baking them 
iu ashes is a good w r ay, too, if anybody has 
the ashes. These simple ways are cer- I 
tnirily the most wholesome, because in 
them we avoid the spices, the fats, and 
other things which, perhaps, are not so 
good. After ways of cookery, the next 
thing is to consider the kinds which are 
best for flavour. It is a common thing 
to find a Potato tlmt cannot be made agree- I 
able by any amount of cookery. Nothing 
will make it agreeable or pleasant; but 
by careful selection of kinds we can avoid 
this. Good kinds, good soil, and good 
cookery should give us all we want. Soil 
Is a very important factor. A Totato 
which may be quite eatable and pleasant J 
if grown in a certain soil may be worthless | 
in another, and, therefore, we have to 
study kinds of Potato in relation to our 
{?oil. In many recipes for cookery of Pota¬ 
toes salt is always mentioned. It is wrong 
and needless. The best Potato is often the 
baked one, into which salt does not enter. 
— W. 

To tioil Potatoes. —Having peeled the 
Potatoes (choosing them as much as pos- i 
sible the same size) put them in a sauce- | 
pan and just cover them with warm water, 
and then set them near the fire so that 
they come gradually to the boil. After 
they have been cooking twenty minutes 
try them with a fork, and if nearly done 
jxuir off the water and cover them w’ith a 
dry cloth, put the lid on the saucepan and 
let them finish in their own steam. Have 
ready a hot vegetable dish, and put them 
into it when quite done, being careful not 
to break them. 

Potatoes in their jackets. —Some people 
are very fond of Potatoes boiled in their 
skins or “ Jackets,” as they call them. 
This is simple enough. Wash the skins 
until quite clean, then put the Potatoes iu 
water as directed and boil them until 
done. After drawing off water let them 
dry on the hob in the pot. A clenu dinner 
napkin should be put in the vegetable [ 
dish with one corner left to turn over as 
a cover. 

Potatoes cooked under the joint.— reel 
sufficient Potatoes for the size of the 
family, wash them well, and cut them 
into halves or quarters, but not small. Tut 
the pieces into a baking-dish, setting a firm 
trivet amongst them on which to rest the 
meat. Put the dish and its contents into 
n warm oven, allowing a quarter of an 
hour to each pound of meat and a quarter 
over. Paste the meat from time to time, 
and the Potatoes will cook in the /at that 
drips into the pan. If not browm enough 
when disbing-up time comes turn Potatoes 
and fat into n frying-pan and let them 
brown over the fire. Meanwhile the meat 
must be put in the oven while gravy is 
made. 

Potato cake (Cornish) —Take some 
cold Potatoes, mash them well with a little 
milk, i>epi>er and salt. Put them into a 
round frying-pan in which a little butter | 
luis been* warmed. Cover them over w ith 
a plate, and let them stand on the hot 
Htove until the underside is w'ell browmed, 
hut. not burnt. 

Potato border (for minced or warmed- 


up fish).— Mash some Potatoes thoroughly 
well with a little milk, pepper, and salt. 
Make a small bank about 2 inches high 
round a dish, and set it in a hot oven or 
before a bright lire to brown the Pota¬ 
toes. 'When ready, put the mince in the 
middle. 

Potato savoury. —Rake some Potatoes in 
their skins. When done, cut one end olf 
each and carefully scoop out the inside so 
as not to break the skins. Mash up the 
pulp with butter, pepper, and salt, reserv¬ 
ing a little to mix with some good anchovy 
paste or sauce. Put the pulp back into 
the skius, and in the opening put a small 
sjioouful of the reddened pulp. 

Fried Potatoes. —Peel the Potatoes, 
half boil them in salt and water, and pour 
off the water. Now cut into slices or 
longisli pieces. Have ready in the frying- 
pan some butter or Olive oil made hot. 
Put in the Potatoes, cover the pan. and 
sprinkle a little salt over them. Then let 
them fry till the lower oues begin to 
brown; now turn carefully. Cover the 
pan again till the Potatoes are quite soft. 
If any are not browned they can be care¬ 
fully turned again. They may be flavoured 
with finely-cbopi>ed Onion. Any cooked 
Potatoes that are left Over can be fried in 
this way. 

Potato salad. —Chop an Onion fine, 
mash in some salt with a wooden spoon, j 
add a little Lemon juice, oil, and boiling ! 
water. Boil tlie Potatoes in their skins, 
peel them, and cut in thin slices into the 
sauce. Mix carefully. Cover it up beside 
the grate to soak and keep warm. The 
salad is very good mixed with thin slices 
of Cabbage or Savoy. The Cabbage must 
be sliced an hour before, and well mixed 
w ith salt. A salad of Potato and Celery | 
mixed is also to be recommended. 

Savoury stuffed Potatoes. —Potatoes, 

1 oz. butter, three chopped spring Onions, 
tw'o Tomatoes, yolk of an egg, pepper, salt 
(or celery salt). Bake as many Potatoes 
as are required—one for each person. 
When baked, scoop out the middles, and 
put into a frying-pan 1 oz. of butter, 
three chopped spring Onions, two Toma¬ 
toes that have been peeled and cut into 
dice, and the scooped out parts of the ! 
Potatoes. Fry together for five minutes; 
add a sprinkling of chopped Parsley, the 
yolk of a raw egg (beaten). iiepjier, and 
salt. Stir quickly over the fire for a few 
seconds, then fill the Potatoes with the 
mixture and put back in the oven for a 
quarter of an hour. 

Boiled Potatoes. —Wash the Potatoes, 1 
peel them very thinly, and again wash 
them well. Put them into a saucepan, 
just cover them with cold water, and boil 
very gently till tender. Add salt to taste 
about ten minutes before they are done. 
Drain away the water, dry the Potatoes 
by putting the pan near the Ore, thus 
allowing the steam to escape. Shake the 
pan occasionally so that the Potatoes mnv 
become quite dry and floury, then disii 
up and serve. 

Steamed Potatoes.— For the purpose of 
steaming, a utensil called a “ steamer” is 
employed ; its construction is very simple, 
and it well answers the purpose. It con¬ 
sists of a kind of boiler made of cast iron, 
provided with a large handle ; Into this 
part of the steamer boiling w r ater is 
poured. Fitting into the top of this boiler 
is placed another very similar, the differ¬ 
ence being that it is perforated with 
numerous holes. The steamer is placed I 
over a good fire, the steam collects and i 
passes through the little holes into the 1 
upper part of the steamer containing the 
Potatoes which cook in the steam. For 
steaming. Potatoes can be left in their 
skins or else peeled, the same ns for boil¬ 
ing. They are first sprinkled with salt 
before cooking. 

Baked Potatoes. —Choose large Pota- 
toes of equal size ; wash them well with 
a brush, and bake in the oven for an hour 
or more. When Potatoes are baked after 
being peeled they require some fat, or I 
else they should be baked under a joint of 


meat. They require turning from time to 
time. 

Fried Potatoes.— Wash and [#el the 
Potatoes, cut them into slices about j inch 
thick, then cut these into narrow strips 
, wash and drain them on a cloth. Have 
ready the frying fat in a deep pan; when 
smoking hot, put in the Potatoes, shako 
them w'ell whilst frying; allow them to 
get a light brown colour, then take them 
out and drain them on paicr or cloth, 
sprinkle W'ith salt, and serve on a hot dish 
♦ Potato chips.— Wash and lieel soup 
P otatoes thinly, cut them crosswavs jut,, 
thin slices, wash them again, ami drain 
them on a cloth. Have ready a sufficiency 
of fat in a deep frying-pan, let 4 get 
thoroughly hot, a bluish flume arising from 
it will indicate the proper heat, when the 
Potatoes must Ik* plunged in. p$e a fn 
ing basket for this purpose. Shake tile 
basket for a few' minutes, and let the Pota 
toes acquire a golden colour. Then tali' 
them up. allow the fat to drain off In 
shaking the basket lightly, season with 
fine salt, and put them on to paper t„ 
drain them thoroughly. Dish up and servo 
hot. 

Mashed Potatoes. — Wash and pH 
thinly the Potatoes, put them iu a Banco- 
pan of cold water sufficient to cover them, 
add a little salt, nnd boil till they nro 
tender ; when cooked, drained, and dried, 
mash them with a fork or rub through a 
sieve. Return to the stew-pan und add 
butter, salt, and pepper, allowing 1 oz. of 
butter to every pound of Potatoes. Beat 
up well over the lire until thoroughly hut, 
and work in a little milk or cream. 

Stewed Potatoes.— Boil eight to ten 
large-sized Potatoes iu their jackets; 
w’hen cold, peel und cut them into slices 
Put them in a stew-pan with 2 oz 
of butter, a pinch of savoury mixed 
herbs, and $ gill of milk; season with 
salt and pepiier, grated nutmeg, a little 
chopped Parsley, and flnely - chopped 
Shallot. Let all simmer gently for ten 
minutes, stirring from time to time to pre¬ 
vent, burning. When ready for dishing up 
add the juice of half a lemon and sene 
hot. 

Potato Lyonnaise.— Cut some peeled 
and plain-boiled Potatoes into roundek 
and toss these iu butter in a frying-pan. 
Likewise toss some sliced Onious in 
butter, the quantity of the former nieasur- 
ing one-fourth of that of the Potatoes. 
When the Onions are of a nice golden 
colour, add them to. the saut£ Potatoes, 
season with salt and pepper, saut6tbehv* 
products together for a few' minutes, that 
they may mix thoroughly, and dish them 
iu a timbale with chopped Parsley. 
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NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Sweet Corn, in spite of the wintry 
August, has, iu the case of some kimk 
swelled up well, and is excellent, though not 
good when the grains do not “set." N' n 
garden should be without these good kind* 
of Sweet corn. As our seedsmen will doubt 
less fix on one kind and rebaptise it with 
their own name, it will be a loss to us. 
The best way is to get. the good American 
garden kinds by their own names-thm' 
or four kinds, as may be fancied—aud 
find which of those kinds is best suited 
to our gardens nnd cooks. In case our 
own seedsmen do not supply these kinds, 
the only chance we have is to apply ro 
some good American house, like Thorburn, 
of New York. Burpee, of Philadelphia, or 
Vaughan, of Chicago. The best kinds, so 
far as we have tried them, are Golden 
Bantam, Howling Mob. Country Gentle¬ 
man, and Early Cory.—W. 

Fig Dauphin.— The Teaches are sadly 
wanting in flavour, bad in fact; the early 
Pears, too, have suffered by the dark, 
wintry days; but my good Fig Dauphin 
still keeps its fine flavour in spite of all 
All who have room for a Fig in a house, or 
against a warm wall, should give it a pw<v 
It is not so big as our common Bnwn 
Turkey, but of a good size and form, aavK 
bronzy in colour, aud of fine flavour-", 
ungira from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ACANTHUS MOLLIS. 

This Is by no means a rare plant, and we 
merely give it in order to show the effect 
of grouping rather than dotting it about. 
This year it has flowered very beauti¬ 
fully, and, in fact, is quite a striking 
plant. Oddly enough, many who see it 
in a fine state do not recognise it. It 
will grow’ in any soil, as it does with me. 
in very ixx>r cold stuff. It is almost ever¬ 
green, quite hardy, and easily grown, aud 
is one of the plants that should not be left 
out ot the picturesque garden. \Y. 


DAHLIAS. 

These are now giving a flue display of 
handsome blooms, the wet and cold 
summer having suited them ; but, like most 


coarse to please me. H. II. Thomas, as n 
crimson, will, as the saying goes, take 
some beating. The Imp is dark, and on 
that account liked, but it is not up to the 
best. Dr. Hoy Appleton is admired. The 
florets are straight, the colour a yellow- 
salmon shade. New York is a huge show 
variety of a bronzy colour. I like Sweet- 
briar of a pretty light pink shade, and the 
well-shaped flowers carry themselves up¬ 
right. Red Admiral is rich but a bad 
luster, and will probably be surpassed by 
newer kinds. 

I have never taken kindly to the Pseony- 
flowered forms. This year has, of course, 
not seen them at their best, aud in rainy 
weather they have the appearance of wet 
rags. But the Collarette Dahlias, the 
newest class, grow on one. and I like the 
later additions. Princess Louise (crimson 
with sulphur-white collar) and Antwerpia 
(scarlet with yellow collar) are two which 


1 very little good comes from shading. A lot 
| of trouble is taken to fix shades, only to 
find the particular blooms just past when 
wanted. If some cover be placed over the 
| flowers to ward off wet a little help is 
given; yet even then the specimen will 
become spotted by the rising moisture. So, 

I taken altogether, I have discontinued the use 
I of anything in the way of protection. Ex- 
I perience teaches me that *!t is the best to 
depend on blooms young in development, 
that usually stand both sun and wet. If 
these be cut about twenty-four hours 
I before an exhibition they open in water. 

H. S. 

SWEET TEAS. 

: Now that the flowering time is past for this 
year the chief thoughts of growers will be 
as to varieties for another season. As 
autumn sowing is important, more 



ers, Dahlias want sunshine to bring 
t the projier colours. The Cactus class 
tne one to which I pay most attention, 


aud in 


have already been certificated. These 
Dahlias, as with others, require to be well 
grown to bring out their best qualities. If 


growing the newer additions one cultivators think they may just put them 


25- note improvements. As a yellow I like 
liiJrf 11 T Vave - This bears fine, large, 
lufcT of 0 2 ure ^ flowers on stout stalks, 
n ^^tredwiek (pink with yellow base), Is 
m . ge> slightly Incurved form, and will 
n e a p rs t-ratc exhibition variety. The 
I! Australian novelty, Mrs. II. S. Brandt, 
nnvo Prove acceptable for the same pur- 
jk iM * orrie "'ells is not yet in character, 
diir‘V ar ! ety requires sun to bring out its 
' c L Co our - The above are the only 
those I already grew’. No 
rn,„ Pieases me so much as does Mrs. 
lino J?, J yatt - The flower may lack the 
tTima Donna, but it is 
bJonn, . erv ai, d yet refined, and the 

I mnt are k°rne on stout, upright stems. 
sifkfv e as Pe cial note of this, as it will 

lLsf - v a U. Gwendoline 
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in the ground and let them take care of 
themselves, as it were, they will be dis¬ 
appointed. Not the least of the virtues of 
this new class is the lasting powers of the 
blooms, but to obtain this substance in the 
petals one must treat the plants well in the 
way of good soil and so on. I w’as very 
much struck with tw’o giant single forms 
seen at the last Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting, and it would not have 
surprised me if both had been certificated. 
They are Cannell’s Favourite (scarlet with 
yellow ring round the disc) and Snow’ 
Cloud (white with tint of yellow’). The 
flowers are of good shape, each about 
4 inches across, and of a highly effective 
character generally. These should begin a 
race of extra-fine decorative Dahlias. 

In growing Dahlias for show’ I find that 


especially to those who exhibit, it will bp 
j well to at once order the sorts wanted, as 
owing to the unfavourable season, seeds of 
some of the favoured kinds will soon get 
short. Audrey Crier (light salmon-pink), 
much favoured by me, is now to be bad 
( more true to character than formerly, and 
when in good order it cannot be beaten. 
Hercules and Elfrida Pearson are two 
splendid pink varieties. Melba or Barbara 
will do in the apricot colour, and Helen 
I Lewis or Edrom Beauty in the orange- 
salmon tint. For lavenders I would select 
j R. F. Felton and Walter P. Wright, both 
very fine. The pieotee-edged Mrs. C. W 
Breadmore (Evelyn Ilemus), and Elsie 
Herbert (the latter white ground, the 
former cream ground) are not yet beaten in 
(that particular shade. Mrs. Cuthbertson 
(of an apple-blossom pink shade) Is very 
fine. John Ingman is not yet surpassed in 
, ‘ts particular shade (fv'^rosy-Cnftnine), but 
n somewhat j Jjgbt^l-ippi.p jtymd in 
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Taylor, which must be included. This Is 
a very large Sweet Tea. A flue cream-pink 
will be found if one grows either Mrs. 
Routznhu or Queen Mary. For a crimson, 
Maud Holmes is at the top, and a maroon 
may be had in either Nubian or the newer 
King Manoel. Thomas Stevenson is quite 
the best orange-scarlet, and White Queen 
is a grand white. Clara Curtis is still the 
most favoured cream-coloured variety, but 
Dobbie’s Cream may well be tried. 
Bertram Deal (mauve) is not new\ but still 
it is not nearly so often seen as it might 
be. Scarlet Emperor is rich of the shade— 
a colour in which the blooms are com¬ 
paratively small. I have named enough 
varieties to compete anywhere, for it 
always appears to me a weakness to grow 
too many. Cultivate a lot of the best 
will be found excellent advice to those who 
intend to win prizes. If, however, it is 
desirable to try a few of the newer sorts I 
fancy those who obtain the following will 
be satisfied:—Aggie Elder (cerise), Lady 
Miller (deep salmon-pink), Agricola (lilac), 
Dobbie’s Scarlet, and Dobbie's Lavender. 

H. S. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN: PREPARA¬ 
TIONS FOR SPRING. 

The season is fast approaching for the 
clearance of plants from the flower garden, 
and preparations for the spring display. 
The summer of 1912 has been the reverse of 
favourable for all so-called bedding plants, 
including even more tender inmates of 
stove and greenhouse that are occasionally 
utilised for the purpose. A great variety 
of things is now available for the spring 
display, but those most in request in the 
majority of gardens are Hyacinths, Daffo¬ 
dils, and Tulips, with accompanying carpet 
plants, also Wallflowers aqd Polyanthuses. 
For large outlying beds or borders Polyan¬ 
thuses in variety may be planted in masses 
by splitting up old stools, but for beds on 
turf Isolated clumps of strong seedling 
plants on a dwarf carpet are preferable, the 
flowers and flower-stems being of extra 
size, height, and vigour, and the effect, as 
a whole, less formal and heavy. If careful 
selection and saving of seed are practised 
the flow'ers come true, or nearly true, to 
colour, so that there is no difficulty in 
selecting the dwarf plant for the carpet. 
Two of the best are the dwarf single Arabis 
(the double is too vigorous), and Neino- 
phila discoidalis. In either case (seedlings 
or divided old plants) beds for their recep¬ 
tion should be well prepared by deep 
digging and manuring, and a little holding 
compost added if the natural soil is light. 
A fairly holding soil over clay that has 
been well broken and pulverised to a con¬ 
siderable depth is an ideal one for all mem¬ 
bers of the Primrose family. There seems 
little probability of any lessening of the 
popularity of Wallflowers. Like the 
majority of scented flowers, they are 
always welcome, and provision must be 
made for a few” beds. Like Pelargoniums 
in the summer garden, they ore one of the 
flowers that should be planted alone- that 
is, very few’ things can be mixed with them 
to approach anything like a natural effect. 
One of the best associations is occasional 
plants of Magnolia stellata on a ground¬ 
work of an early, dwarf, dark-flowered 
Wallflow'er. To ensure this early flowering 
it is essential that seed should be sow r n 
some time in .Tune, and the seedlings when 
very small, pricked out into prepared beds 
in some sheltered spot, and it is always 
advisable to keep a stock of these in hand 
in case the weather causes gaps in the 
flower garden. Rich maroon and a deep, 
rich orange are still the favourite shades in 
Wallflowers. 

The question of the selection of bulbs 
rests entirely on the taste of the planter. 
Daffodils, Tulips, and Hyacinths all 
having their admirers, the two first being 
the greatest favourites. One special point 
worth noting is that to all three families so 
many new varieties have been added 
during the last few years, and these in 
early mid-season and late sorts, that a very 


tine and lengthened display can be made 
w ith either. Planters not conversant with 
the time of flowering of different sorts will 
find this specially noted in the majority of 
the best catalogues. If a carpet of dwarfer 
plants is to be used in connection with the 
bulbs—and this is a practise now generally 
adopted— care should be taken that the two 
associated should be contemporary in 
flowering; a dwarf plant, for instance, at 
its best, with Blackw’ell Daffodil would be 
over by the time the late-flow T eriug poeticus 
w T us ready, and similarly the dwarf, early- 
flowering, dark Pansies, that are such an 
1 admirable foil to Muie. Van der Hoop 
Hyacinth, are not in flower soon enough for 
the early whites. Attention to these little 
matters is essential to the success of the 
spring display. E. B. S. 

TIGER LILIES. 

Lilium tigrinum is one of the most useful 
Lilies that flower during the latter part of 
the season, for it will succeed in the open 
border, and the warm, reddish tone of its 
blossoms is quite distinct from that of its 
many associates. There are some well- 
marked forms of this Lily which differ 
from each other not only in their flowers 
and other features, but also in their season 
of blooming. The typical kind, with its 
light orange red flowers, is, as a rule, the 
| first to expand, next to it being the double- 
i flowered form, next the variety splendens, 

I and, last of all, Fortunei. The double 
flowered variety is by far the best example 
of a double Lily we have, the recurved 
segments being disposed in a very regular 
manner. It is admired by some, though to 
my mind it is a fine Lily si>oilt. Next in its 
season of blooming to this comes the 
variety splendens, which is grown in con¬ 
siderable numbers by the Dutch culti¬ 
vators. This differs from the ordinary 
form in the leaves being broader, few’er in 
number, less woolly, and of a deeper green, 
while the stem is quite smooth and almost 
black, but in the other forms it is more or 
less clothed with whitish wool. The 
flowers are of a brighter colour, w’itli few r er 
but larger si)ots than in the others. Apart 
from its show’y character it is by far the 
best of the Tiger Lilies to grow in pots, as 
in this way it will succeed perfectly. L. 
tigrinum Fortune! is characterised by its 
bold, erect stem, which, as well as the 
young leaves and unopened buds, are very 
w’oolly. Immense bulbs of this variety are 
sent here from Japan during the summer 
months, and under favourable conditions 
they give a grand display in early autumn, 
for the Tiger Lily is one of those species 
that can be depended uy>on to flower well 
the first season after planting. In com¬ 
mon with many other Japanese Lilies it 
flowers rather earlier the second year in 
this country. A notable feature of Lilium 
tigrinum is the presence of numerous 
bulbils iu tlie axils of the leaves on the 
upper part of the stem, which afford a 
ready means of increase. Of aHied kinds 
may l>e mentioned Lilium Maximowiczi, 
also known as L. jucundum and L. pseudo- 
tigrilium, with the more recently-intro¬ 
duced L. sutchuenen.se and L. Warleyense, 
which last was given a first-class certificate 
at Holla'nd House show' this year. T. 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Meadow Saffrons.—I wont into a garden 
the other day and saw a group of these 
showing through the ground. When I asked 
w’hat variety it was I was informed that it 
was the double white variety of Colchicum 
autumnale. This was a little surprising to 
me, as this is a dear bulb to buy. and there 
seemed quite a big group, some 3 feet or so 
across. On inquiry, however. I learned 
that these bulbs had been in that garden 
for very many years. I hear that it is of 
slower increase than the others, and this is 
likely what lends to its being rather expen¬ 
sive, though it is, I am assured, an old 
plant which has been in cultivation for a 
very long time. 

Deep planting or the Meadow Saffrons. 
—I should like to know' if the Meadow* 


Saffrons that are slow to increase will 
multiply faster when deeply planted than 
when put. only a short way underneath the 
surface. 1 see some WTiters in Gardekim 
Illustrated advocate deep planting for 
bulbs. How much, or how little, does this 
affect the speed of their increase? I think 
the matter is worth some consideration, 
especially in the case of some of these 
, scarce and expensive bulbs. The trouble, 
with very deep planting is that it is not too 
easy at times to divide clumps of bulbs, 
unless absolutely at rest—no doubt the 
ideal time but not always easy to hit upon. 
I believe we get finer flow’ers from deeply- 
planted Colchicums in light soils, but what 
I w’uut to know nt present is whether or not 
the rapidity of the increase is affected at 
all. 

Torch Lilies.— It is quite a comfort In a 
dull season to see the big spikes of the 
Torch Lilies. Tritoma MacOwani, which I 
like very much, has a tendency to die off 
with me. I have been told that in Holland, 
! where the winters are more severe than 
with us, they plant the Torch Lilies with 
their crowns a few inches below the sur¬ 
face. I w’onder if we err in not doing this? 
1 I have been recommended to tie up the old 
leaves over the crowns of my plants to 
throw off the rain during the winter, but I 
find that the crowns are liable to rot off. 
Some of my older Torch Lilies show a 
tendency to rise out of the soil, and I 
should think that top-dressing would be 
good for such plants. 

Tufted Tansies.—I have been spending 
some of my time among flower shows this 
autumn, and have been endeavouring to 
find out something about the Tufted 
Pansies. I have been disappointed with 
the result. I should think that foj one 
grow’er of show Tansies—that 1st. those 
with big flowers suited for exhibition— 
there must be a hundred who want to grow 
Tufted Tansies for garden decoration. Of 
what good is the usual method of showing 
these ou boards, in tin flats, or in sprays? 
I once bought some plants from seeing the 
individual blooms and sprays at a show, 
but I found that in the garden these were 
almost worthless. They gave few flowers, 
and their growth was not tufted. 

An Amateur or Hardy Flowers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Border for Carnations and Roses.-I hart a 
border in my garden in which I intend wf™* 
Roses and Carnations, the Rosea to be plant™ 1 
about the middle of November, and the carna¬ 
tions next spring. I want to prepare w* 
ground at the end of this month, and swl m 
greatly obliged if you will kindly tell b® 
best artificial manure to use and the q«Muu 
required per square yard. The sod W mo 111 " 
io be heavy. It is almost impossible for Be to 
get well-rotted stable-manure, and my p rflC “ 
space being limited. I cannot very wei nore 
fresh stuff sufficiently long to rot. so mutt 
artificials, if possible. I want to use sonetmi » 

I that would last a few years, if possible, so aJ 
not to disturb the ground again tor, say, 
years.—GOLDFINCH. 

[For the portion of the border where you 
! i>roi>ose planting Roses in November next, 
we advise that it be dug two spits deep, b- 
j corpora l ing \ lb. i>er square yard of bone- 
meal w’ith the lower spit. To the top spit 
apply the following recommended manvRt 
which make as per directions, also at tn 
rate of \ lb. per square yard. To 20 ID. eau 
of sulphate of i>otask and best bone-mc* 
add 16 lb. of dried blood, and mix a » 
thoroughly. Should the weights meutiou 
make more than you require all y° uD . 
to do is to reduce the quantities by oae-n 
or one-quarter, as the case may he. 
manure compounded of these ingredie 
would be effective for about three y 
but to be on the safe side a dressing of • 
the rate of 2 oz. per square yaw mayjj 
applied to the surface and forked in • 
spring, so soon as pruning is finished, 
preparing the border for Carnations, __ 
the soil two spits deep, and witheacn^P 
incorporate bone-meal at the rate of * 
lh?r square yard now. Then in sprmg‘. 
about a fortnight before planting, dres. 
surface with a mixture con s lsting or • 
superphosphate of Vme, 2 lb of sulpbak 
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ammonia, anil 1 lb. sulphate of potash, at 
the rate of 3 uz. per square yard. This 
D should be mixed as iutimntely with the soil 
as possible with a digging fork.] 
plants for border.—I have a border, 30 feet 
r by 6 feet, running between corner of vicarage 

and east wall of church. It is sheltered nearly 
' entirely on north by wing of building, and 
-'EM a i ong jta north side it will have a Rose hedge. 
It faces due south, and is on terrace above 
lawn. I already possess a large herbaceous 
border. Can you suggest a metho'd of filling 
'•■'V • - the bed-with dwarf plants probably—so as to 
ti;make the best possible use of a valuable oppor¬ 
tunity for garden decoration? Tbo soil lias 
‘ ~ been made good by enrichment and is gravelly 
. loam. Roses do excellently here. I possess a 
stock of choice alpine Auriculas. Carnations, 
and Violas I could “ draw upon " if needed for 
edging, bnt I really want to be advised as to 
choice and beautiful flowers suitable for the 
border, and also as to their arrangement. I 
am doing away with an existing Privet-hedge.- 
F. R. fl. 8. 

: J’imbt [Seeing that Roses do so well, we cannot 
i- ii'm conceive any better way of utilising the 
border than by planting a selection of good 
'' •ie 3 hybrid Teas in conjunction with groups ! 
of Emperor Daffodil, bordering with Auri- 


I we cannot say, since you include no ad- 
I dress and give no clue to the district 
from which you write. Strong collected or 
Guernsey-grown roots would, no doubt, 
flower out-of-doors in tbe lirst year in 
England, but uot afterwards, and your 
chances of permanent success would be 
greater if you grew the plants in pots or 
pans in the cool greenhouse, and, after 
flowering, placed them on a shelf to roast 
and rest for several weeks or even months. 
A similar treatment should be moled out 
to tbe Peacock Iris, and the same rule 
applies generally. In tbe open the base 
of a wall facing south should be chosen, 
and a i»orfeetly-drained soil of sandy loam 
given.] 


Seed was sown in March. The plants were 
set out in May, and in July they com¬ 
menced to bloom. Thev have flowered con¬ 
tinuously ever since. We sometimes regret 
that from want of room we cannot grow 
the perennial Larkspurs, with their huge 
spikes, borne ou tall stems, but tbe annual 
sorts are a very good substitute, and 
possess some nice colours. Light and dark 
blue, purple, white, and rose are the 
colours produced from the small packet of 
seed I sowed. Moreover, the spikes are 
most useful for cutting, and last a long 
time in water. In these annual sorts one 
may have plants varying in size from those 
quite dwarf to others 2 feet or more in 
height. The long spells of dull and rainy 
weather have not made the slightest differ¬ 
ence to the blooming, and I am quite sure 
that if more knew of their good qualities 
they would grow them.— Townsman. 

Christmas Roses.— Those who have grown 
Christinas Roses, and have bloomed them 
successfully, are sometimes puzzled after 
they have removed them by their failure 
to bloom them any longer. To those who 
have had exjierionce of these plants the 
explanation is easy. Christmas Roses 
resent mere replanting. To simply shift a 
clump from one part of the garden to 
another is often attended by fatal results 
the centres decay and rot off, whereas if 
they are divided, and replanted in Septem¬ 
ber, they will take hold of the soil and 
quickly become established. One can 
scarcely have too deep a loam or too 
enriched with rotted dung. They are plants 
that like a deep root-run, and so the soil 
should be well dug to the depth of 2 feet. 
Plants having, say, two crowns are quite 
large enough to replant.— Woodbastwick. 

The Orange Sunflower (Heliopsis).— 


MILLSTONES AS A PATHWAY. 

The pathway shown in the illustration is 
74 feet long and is made of old English and 
French millstones with flags in between. 
The millstones are each 13 feet in circum¬ 
ference, and in the centres green Moss is 


Path of old millstones at Er/cscotc, Louth. 


alas, or, as you have them, carpeting the 
sll ffaee after the Roses and Dufto- 
tiv ar . e in w *th the Violas. An alterua- 
e scheme that suggests itself by reason 
the positiou and the fact that you 
™ ss i a stock of choice alpines is that 
border lie converted into a low rockery 
SSi «!? reon nii £ht be planted any of tbe 
p,i ttlin gs suited to massing, as alpine 
Campanulas, Saxifrages, and 
u-nnM °k° lce things. That first named 
flu, we think, be the more appropriate 

,n the circumstances.] 

8honSS t !i e 5* of Iris es.— (a) What treatment 
°utdonr oi^i! ven Jo Iris Susiana for permanent 
fine Trio °t U ui re,? * am anxious to induce this 
do so hw . l) *°eni. but have not been able to 
able ivvo;t! vlng 11 ordinary culture in a favour* 
an< ? gather that it is a rather 
it Dlan\^ atte rWould Iris Pavonia do well 
recentanif 0l it 81 ^ 0 in well-drained terra-cotta 
made with south aspect?—H. W. BAYNE. 

Kihio°n • al)pear desirous of doing iinpos- 
rf tha u an< * Permanent cultivation 
linn fv 0 P° ve ou t-of-doors is a eonsumiim- 
i fpu- \im 011 1 ( 1 Sadden the hejrff^ of not 
'* Vhut yoigr chances!;a 
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ROSES. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses, strong-growing, etc. Please obligo 
rue with the names of twelve of the most 
beautiful H.T.’s for the garden, strong growers, 
free-flowering, and not excessively given to 
mildew, sweet-scented if possible. 1 do not 
want semi-double flowers, but fairly full, yet 
opening well. Also, two H.T. crimson and dark 
red, as above, not General McArthur, which I 
have. I intend taking up some Roses and fill 
out of the above list the vacant places.—G. H. R. 

[You will find the following twelve H. 
Teas about the most suitable for your pur¬ 
pose. They are reliable, but no Rose is 
absolutely immune from mildew. All of 
these are sweet-scented Amateur Teys- 
sier, Arthur It. Goodwin, Caroline Testout, 
Commandeur Jules Gravereaux, Dr. 
O’Donel Browne, Harry Kirk, Jacques 
Vincent, La Tosca, Peace, Mine. Melanie 
Soupert, Mine. Rnvary, and Molly Shar- 
man-Crawford. You cannot do better for | 
the two dark H. Teas than select Dr. 
O’Donel Browne and Commandeur Jules ! 
Gravereaux from the above list.] 

Roses In unheated greenhouse. -I want to 
lift some dwarf Roses from the garden this 
autumn to flower in the greenhouse (unheated) 
in spring. They are two-year-old plants, but 
have not done well owing to a bad position. 
The names are Lady Ursula. Hector McKenzie, 
Dr. Felix Surgon, Aimee (Jochet, and Francisca 
Kruger; tho last is four years old, but opens 
padly out-of-doors. I shall be very grateful for 
advice as to when to lift these and after-treat¬ 
ment.— SUSAN. 

[You will find it advisable not to lift your 
Roses until the middle or end of October, 
and we will give in ample time an article 
upon the subject that will answer your 
query.] 

Roses for bank. -I have a bank in my garden 
the whole leugth of croquet court, about 15 feet 
by 18 feet deep, at present all turf, and the soil 
is probably clay and flint-stones. I want to 
cover it with Rambler Roses. Must the turf be 
taken off and holes made for Rose roots, filled 
with suitable Boil, and how near together 
should the Roses be put in, and are the shoots 
egged down? I want white and pink Dorothy 
Jerkins, and names of others suitable, all 
quick growers and free bloomers. When should 
the Roses be planted ?—SENGA. 

[Nothing could be more suitable for your 
Grass bank than the creeping Roses. If the 
Grass is not of a coarse nature we would 
leave it, taking out holes at least 2 feet in 
diameter, and filling in with a good mix- ; 
ture of loam and manure. If the Grass is 
coarse, dig the whole over deeply and work 
in some manure during the operation. The 
plants may be put G feet apart each way. It 
will be better to cut away most of the 
growth when planting, which may be done 
as early in the autumn as you can, leaving 
a few of the soundest shoots to flower next j 
season. After that, only a little thinning 
out of older growths will be necessary. 
Some of the Ayrshire Roses are also very 
useful in this connection. The old white 
Wicliuraiaua, Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, 
Minnehaha, and Evergreen Gem are some 
of the best creeiiers in this class.] 

Rose Dorothy Perkins.—The freedom with 
which this Rose grows is likely to prove n 
barrier to its being retained in many gardens. 
The other dav an example was furnished me of 
the vigour of this particular variety, when I 
chanced to visit a garden where a plant some 
three years old had taken possession of most of 
one border, and was proving more of a 
nuisance than otherwise. This was due largely 
to the fact that those who had planted it were 
unacquainted with it. It is an irrepressible 
rambler that takes precedence of any plant 
that comes in its way. The way out of the 
difficulty, and to keep it within bounds, is to 
commence as one means to go on—that is, to 
cut out every autumn the shoots that have 
flowered and retain all the strong, young 
shoots.—W. F. D. 

Single Roses.—The single Roses, as they be¬ 
come better known, are, more appreciated. 
How attractive they are over an nrch or 
pergola, or on a wall. Hundreds of Roses will 
he ordered this autumn, and amongst them the 
singles will come in for a share of attention, I 
more especially with those who aim at the best 
effect. Let those who desire beauty in climbers 
give the single Roses a trial if they would have 
an abundance of blossoms. Once planted in 
good soil, and in an open, sunny position, and 
given a slight pruning each year, they will 
soon cover any space wanted. Here is a Bhort 
list: Hiawatha, crimson, with gold anthers; 
Leucbstern. bright rose: Mrs. O. O. Orpen, 
rosy-pink: Carmine Pillar; Blush Rambler; 
Paul’s Single White; and Buttercup Yellow.— 
WOODB AST WICK. I 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


A COLD CONSERVATORY. 

T HAVE a conservatory, no heat. It is very 
sheltered. I should much like to make it bright 
and attractive through the whole year. Your 
advice as to the best plants to grow in it would 
be much appreciated.—ASTER. 

[To maintain an unbroken supply of 
flowering plants the year round in an un¬ 
heated conservatory, and that without pits 
or frames to grow the plants in before¬ 
hand, is next to impossible. The only thing 
is to devote it to the growth of such plants 
as are fairly hardy during the autumn, 
winter, and spring. In summer there are 
various things you can purchase to make 
a display, including Petun'ius, Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Ivy - leaved Pelargoniums in 
variety, Marguerites, sweet - scented 
Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), and the red- 
flowered form of it. Fuchsias would also 
! succeed and the same w ith Heliotropes. 
The Tuberous Begonia, both single and 
double-flowered, would also make the 
house gay in the summer mouths. Both 
these and Fuchsias could be stored away 
after they have done flowering in some dry, 
frost proof place, such ns a stable, etc., for 
the w inter. ' Most of the plants named 
could be bought cheaply iu a small state 
and grown on by yourself afterwards. As 
you would not require many of each the 
outlay would be but small. If you care for 
them'a few Liliums, such ns L. auratum 
and the red and white varieties of L. 
speclosum, would lieighleu the display 
towards the end of summer. The bulbs 
should be purchased and potted up in 
winter, and be stood back out of the way 
either in the greenhouse or be placed W’here 
frost cannot reach them, iu a stable, etc., 
until they push up growth, when they must 
be taken into the first named structure. A 
few Hydrangeas, such ns II. Hortensia and 
H. paniculatn grnndiflora, would, ns they 
are hardy, serve your purpose and last a 
long time in flower. During autumn and 
up till Christmas you could have a display 
of Chrysanthemums by growing iu suitable 
numbers a batch each of the early, mid¬ 
season, and late flowering varieties. These 
could be planted in the open ground and 
lifted and potted in autumn, hut would be 
more satisfactory if given pot culture from 
the time the cuttings are struck. 

For the first two months in the year 
there would not he much to make a show 
w r ith barring bulbous plants, such as Snow¬ 
drops, Chionodoxns, Seilla bifolia, early- 
flowering Daffodils, such as Trumpet 
major, Golden Spur, prineeps, bicolor 
Empress, Polyanthus Narcissus in variety, 
early-flowering Dutch Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and Crocuses. The Christmas Rose would 
also do in such a structure. Iu the way of 
shrubs you could have a few Rhododen¬ 
drons of the Noblcanum type and other 
early flowering varieties, and to follow* 
these some plants of Ghent and mollis 
Azaleas. One or two plants of Choisya 
ternata would till the air with fragrance 
when in bloom in early spring, while the 
same number of Camellias, or more if 
desired, would, when their flowers are ex¬ 
panded, lend variety. Laurustinus, as 
grown by nurserymen for winter decora¬ 
tion, might also be included, and a couple 
of Myrtles could be added for the sake of 
their fragrant foliage. These would flower 
in the summer months. A useful plant to ( 
flower in a cold-house In early spring is 
Doronicum plantagineum. This is quite 
hardy, and may be potted up in autumn 
and kept outdoors till the turn of the year, | 
when take it indoors. We might lengthen 
the list, but think more’ than sufficient has 
already been named to tax the capacity of 
the house, seeing you have no other con¬ 
veniences beyond this in which to grow the 
plants. 

Why not heat the house? This could he 
done cheaply, and the cost of fuel required 
to keep out frost during the winter would 


early autumn no heat weald be reoaw 
H heated, a greater variety of pianti could 
then be grown for winter floweriug] 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


1 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

At the time of writing the plants appear 
to be suffering from want of sunshine, u* 
foliage generally being somewhat light j n 
colour. When root action is slow, o&? 
should be careful in the matter of fei 
which w'ould only tend to a sotted 
growth. Still, it is just now, when fix? 
flower-buds are swelling that some assist¬ 
ance is required. I should prefer to m 
fertilisers on the surface rather than 
sodden the soil with liquids during dull 
and wet weather, and at the same time 
take advantage, in the event of better con¬ 
ditions, to feed the plants regularly. Clear 
soot-water is a favourite plant food of 
mine, and it is readily obtained. Puttie 
soot into a bag. and place this in a tub of 
water, then dilute so that the water is 
just coloured when used. In this state it 
may he employed at every watering. Tr.e 
flower-buds are giving some trouble—at 
least, to those who are growing their 
plants for the supply of big show bloom*. 
Quite a number are showing colour far 
1 too early to please. They take a longtime 
to oj»eu; but we have yet a co«|de of 
months to go before the exhibition time., 
One thing must be done. Those plants, the> 
blooms of which are oi>ening, should at 
once be put under glass. Plenty of air may 
reach them, but it will be well to shade 
from the sun. This shading will prevent i 
to a great extent decay in the florets, as j 
early blooms are always difficult to keep 
free from what is known as dampin' 
Whilst, ns I have staled, the flowers in 
many instances are opening early, I have 
seen some collections just* recently where 
the state of the buds is all that cmj be de¬ 
sired, and the plants will remain outside 
until well on iu this mouth. This only goes 
to show that one cannot give any hard- 
and-fast rule as to bud selection, so modi 
depending on locality and the conditio 
| of the plants. My idea is that early- 
formed buds, more especially of the. 
Japanese section, are those which devely, 
flowers that win prizes. The blooms most 
be deep ns well ns broad: hut the former 
quality is the one that tells. Toother; 
cultivators who do not require gigantic 
blossoms, hud select ion should bo no worry 
yet. These should pay attention to the 
proyier growth, and secure tying of tte 
side branches. To have a good display of 
well-formed and nicely-coloured floww 
the plants must not be neglected any more 
than those that produce the big oues. '* w* 
grow merely for decorative purposes- » 
often an expression of those who do not 
exhibit; but there is such a thing os in¬ 
different results in this connection. Good, 
well-balanced specimens, bearing a profu¬ 
sion of high-class blooms, give nuen 
pleasure, and they are valuable, too, fr° w 
a sale point of view. 

Growers who plant out and lift th p,r 
Chrysanthemums will have had n good yon', 
as the plants will come up with a ball"! 
earth that should help them when unw'r 
glass. Still, iu this case, the flowers an* 
a lways waiiting in quality as compared mh 
those from plants grown in pots thronghom 
the year. The tying of the shoots of 
intended for cut-flower supply i* wJJ 
done In a careless manner. That is to™.- 
they are huddled together with jo-5, 
piece of string or the like around tnc . 
so that air and light are excluded, am* , 
growth has not room to develop. » ” 
stem be lopped loosely to the central® J* , « 
excellent Jesuits would follow. mm 1 . ■ 

early out-of-doors kinds have suffered t- 
year through want of sun. Ihe flow^ ■ 
are not only late, but they appear to 
opening not too kindly. There is j^> 
of growth, but, apparently. It is 

10 wul hum uunug me winrer wouia Hpened. Although the various morn 1 i 
not be great. The cinders from the house of the Marie Mass6 family ore in flower : ^ k 
and kitchen grates could he utilised for Is yet early to speak of other VArietie. 
this purpose. In late spring, summer, and n s. r 
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WINTER SPINACH. 

During the past few years some valuable 
additions have been made to the varieties 
of winter Spinach, more especially in their 
freedom from bolting in the spring, as the 
old Prickly, though hardy, so quickly runs 
to seed just at a time a liberal supply would 
have been useful. The Longstanding, an 
improved form of the Victoria, is most 
valuable for present sowing. The Carter 
Spinach, though valuable for its size and 
long standing, is, I find, quite as hardy as 
the Trickly, and gives a much finer leaf 
and of better substance. There is also a 
Giant-leaved Winter Spinach. This is a 
good selection of the Prickly, but with 
much thicker leaves and valuable in an ex¬ 
posed district or on cold soils. 

Many who have a cold soil grow the Beet 
or Perpetual Spinach, but this, when 
cooked, cannot for quality be compared 
with the true winter Spinach, though as a 
substitute it is valuable, and will grow 
with very little attention. The Longstand¬ 
ing referred to is often sown early in 
August, and in good land, with genial 
weather, makes a free growth, with an 
abundance of leaves early in the autumn. 
This mode of culture I do not advise. For 
what may he termed a mid-winter supply it 7 ! 
is well to sow twice where this vegetable j 
is in request. By sowing iu August and 
again in September plants of the latter 
sowing, though smaller, will be hardier 
and will pass through a severe winter and 
remain good till the spring. Damp soil or 
a low position is often more injurious than 
frost. Dress the soil freely with lime and 
soot previous to sowing, and if possible 
select an open, sunny, and well-drained 
position. Thin early so that the plants can I 
grow freely, and occasionally dust over 
with soot in showery weather. Allow 
15 inches to IS inches between the rows, so 
that the hoe 
the ground loose. 


quick growers. I have not named any Cos well manured, will be in^ good condition 
varieties, neither do I recommend them for for the Cabbage plants. No digging is re- 
gardens where only a small quantity is quired. Drills should be drawn after the 
grown. On the other band, if this type of surface has been hoed over. Planting in 
Lettuce is most liked there are some excel- fir* 11 soil is a great advantage, as the seed- 


lent selections. As a rule they are a little 
later than the Cabbage varieties, and in 
spring earliness is an important point. The 
best Cos I have grown in the open is the 
Black-seeded Bath. That known as Brown 
Sugarloaf is remarkably hardy. Hicks' 
Hardy Cos is good, but I prefer the first 
named. There is also a small Cos variety 
called Little Gem, an intermediate form 
with close, solid heart, and good for 
autumn sowing w'hen a little protection can 
be given. It is excellent for frames. 
Avoid thick sowing so that the seedlings 
can develop freely. At times the seedlings 
are too thick. In this case I have thinned 
early, planting the seedlings at the foot of 
a sheltered wall, and they grow sturdy, 
and in a well-drained border will stand a 
lot of cold. In heavy soils I have found 
burnt garden refuse or fine old mortar 
rubble mixed freely with the soil of great 
assistance, as this not only drains and 
lightens, but in a great measure keeps 
slugs at bay. When without glass of any 
kind I have used turf pits for these plants, 
covering with thatched hurdles in severe 
weather, and got excellent early crops. 

W. 

EARTHING UP CELERY. 

The month of August has been so wet that 
it has been difficult to get Celery plants 
sufficiently dry for earthing up: Celery 
delights iu copious supplies of moisture. 
Even in what may be termed showery 
weather I have seen the roots quite dry, 
as the moisture did not reach them. 
Celery, owing to the rainfall, has this 
season made wonderful growth. Moulding 
up should, if possible, be done in dry 
weather. One of the chief causes of 
failure is placing too much soil to the 


. . . ~r ' , liiuure is uuii;iiik iuu iuuiu sun iu me 

can be used frequently to keep pi nn ts at one time, with the result that the 


W. F. 


AUTUMN-SOWN LETTUCE. 

At this season those who have cold-frames 
will have better means of securing strong 
plants than those who have to sow' in the 
open ground. For many years I have sown 
in September for a winter and early spring 
supply, and had to depend upon a sheltered 
border, with a limited amount of protec¬ 
tion. l have often saved the seedlings in 
the seed-bed and lost those planted out. 
Without frame protection great care should 
he taken to sow or plant so that the seed- 
• migs are not waterlogged. I have found 
tliat excessive damp is more harmful than 
frost. Given a well-drained soil and full 
e*j)osure, the results are much more satis¬ 
factory. I have made a sloping bank 
against a wall, and here had sturdy plants, 
out those raised on a flat border failed even 
when given shelter in severe weather in 
tue way of sash-lights and mats. The 
large market growers have sloping banks , 
covered with shallow frames, the seedlings 
upmg ouly a few inches from the glass, and 
free exposure whenever possible. 
Those who have no frames will find that 
plants, when raised as advised, will, 
with a few stakes and mats, or what 
•s better, spare sash-lights, in severe 
weather, come in very useful early in the 
year, it may be asked if it is w’orth all | 
this trouble to get early 


centre decays. In such seasons as this, 
with rain almost daily, excessive mould¬ 
ing up at one time is very injurious. For 
many years, requiring Celery largely for 
cooking, it was important to have ns late 
a supply ns possible. I found the red 


lings do not make a gross growth, hence 
they are better able to stand extremes of 
weather. Plants of the small early varie¬ 
ties may be set out closely together. In 
newly-dug land in a light, sandy soil I 
have found it necessary, to secure a sturdy 
growth, to tread the land previous to 
planting.—E. K. 

Asparagus.—This is likely to suffer Just 
now from wind waving, and though the 
season is rapidly approaching when the 
tops will be sufficiently ripened to be cut 
down, they should be prevented from being 
twisted about, or the buds at the base will 
be damaged, and next season’s produce 
will suffer in consequence. A few of the 
most forward seed-bearing shoots will have 
turned yellow r , and these should be care¬ 
fully removed before the berries fall to the 
ground, otherwise a number of seedlings 
will spring up next spring, which if not 
pulled up at once will become established 
in the bed, and tend to rob the permanent 
roots of moisture and nourishment. It is 
not too late to sprinkle the beds with salt 
where the soil is light and poor, as the 
roots are practically active until the 
ground becomes frost-bound, and feeding in 
the autumn assists to plump up the buds 
or crowns which are to furnish next 
season’s supply. Now' that the ground is 
full of moisture, farmyard liquid may also 
he applied freely. This will enrich the soil 
to a good depth and benefit the growth 
next summer. 

Cauliflower Autumn Mammoth.-This is a 
very useful autumn variety, coming in between 
the second-earlies and the later autumn kinds. 
In a season when, owing to wet and cold. Cauli¬ 
flowers have done none too well. Autunm 
Mammoth has giveu capital heads, with a pure, 
firm curd, aud not in the least coarse. As its 
name implies, it is of a large size, but the curd 
is not at all, as is sometimes the case with la rue 
Cauliflowers, inclined to be greenish, remaining 
white so long as it is useable.—K. B. T. 

Pea Gradus.—I was under the impression 
that all growers are agreed as to the merits of 
this Pea. hut, judging from recent notes in 
gardening Illustrated, this is not so. I con¬ 
sider Gradus the very best Pea of its kind for 
early work, and for many vears I have sown no 
other for this purpose. There is a vast difTer- 


forms the hardier, but even then, to get once in the stocks of this. It is very prone to 

Mio nioiifq nq linrdv ns riossible vorv little run back, and it pays to give a little more for 

me plants as narny as possmie, a cry little the best selections. Mauy purchase seed at tho 

moulding lip could be done at one time. j lowest price, but if good strains are to be kept 


I found it was much the best to use a 
dwarf or sturdy grower, and by doing the 
w'ork a little at a time the tissue of the 
stalk was hardened and did not suffer from 
frost. Grown thus, there was no difficulty 
in having good heads w’ell into May, but 
it w’as necessary early in April to lift, the 
plants to prevent their bolting, and lay 
them in in a moist, north, sunless border. 
Do the moulding up a little at a time, so 
that the centre growth of the plant is not 
checked in any w'ay. It is impossible for 
the plant, when banked up with heavy 
soil, to continue in a healthy condition, 


up, this cannot he done. Dorset. 


Sterilisation of soil.—At the French 
garden at Evesham Mr. .T. N. Harvey has 
lately been carrying out interesting ex¬ 
periments in the partial sterilisation of 
soil for plant culture. Partial sterilisa¬ 
tion of the soil, it is claimed, leads to 
better root development, sturdier and 
healthier plants, earlier flowering, more 
prolific fruiting, and better quality of 
fruit. It is particularly useful for glass¬ 
houses, where soil pests are a source of 


trouble and soil sickness sets in. At pro¬ 
as once growth is arrested decay sets in. ! sent the most effective method of partial 
Mould up at least four or five times dur- sterilisation is to heat the soil to a tem- 


ing growth. E. K. 

NOTES AND REVUES. 

Twin Cucumbers.—Per parcel post I send 
you a double Cucumber grown by myself, a 
working man. in a small frame, ns I believe 
the growth of a double Cucumber is rather a 
rare occurrence. —BENJAMIN PoULTON. Wokino- 
ham, Berks. 

[A very curious freak, but not at all un- 


-- Lettuces when . ,, . 

Hints raised in heat in February can be | common in the Cucumber.— Ed. j 
h«id fit for use in May. Many cannot grow 
Uettuces in this way, as there must be 
pnial warmth at the start and glass pro¬ 
tection. 

As regards varieties, it is very difficult 
heat the well-known Hammersmith 
Hardy, Lee’s Hardy Green, and Stanstead 


perature above 140 dogs. Fahr., but not ex¬ 
ceeding 212 dogs. Effective chemical treat¬ 
ment also appears to be possible. Mr. 
Harvey has been using steam, which by an 
arrangement of pierced pipes he forces 
through a quantity of soil at a pressure of 
about 80 lb. After about fifteen minutes 
the soil is removed and fresh soil is 
treated. At a trifling expense Mr. Harvey 
can in one day sterilise four or five cart¬ 
loads of soil. There is a marked differ- 


Planting spring Cabbages.—For early euce in the appearance of Tomatoes grown 

supplies I would advise planting as early in sterilised soil in one of Mr. Harvey’s 

in September as possible, as by so doing houses and Tomatoes grown in untreated 

the seedlings have ample time to get estab- soil. The plants grown in sterilised soil 

lished before mid-winter. At the same are more vigorous and healthy looking, 

time too early planting in what may be I and are estimated to carry 80 per cent. 

__ „„ MJkll4 K „. ctMOW= „„ termed over rich soil causes a gross more fruit than plants grown in untreated 

In the Cabbage section. Of the three grow’th, and, later on, failure. If planted , soil. Outsade, Mr. Harvey is experiment- 
I Prefer the first named. This selection I in newly-dug soil. I would advise deep mg with sterilised1 sol1 forgrowing: Chrys- 

does not apply to those grown in beat or digging, placing the manure well down, so nnthemums and Straw beny plants, and 

■fir SiuZ", EnhSK5r."i *w* *»!***» «“■*» «“■*»*. 
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POULTRY. 


THE MALINES FOWL. 

The Malines fowl, or, as it is more com¬ 
monly known in this country, the Coucou 
de Malines, is a native of Belgium, where 
it is extremely popular, and where it is 
bred very extensively. They are not very 
common in England, but a few breedeis 
keep them, and one and all without 
exception speak very highly indeed of 
them as utility fowls. There is, un¬ 
doubtedly. a great future before them 
once their good characteristics become 
more widely known. It is generally 
admitted that the Malines originated from 
a cross between the Antwerp Brahma and 
the common breed of the country the C am- 
pine. Some authorities assert that the 
Lungshan was used as well as the Brahma, 
but there is no conclusive evidence on this 
lioint. The breed has existed in one form 
or another for centuries, but the modern 
type was introduced about seventy years 
ago. It has for many years been reared 
very largely in Belgium for supplying the 
market with the best table chickens, and 
the famous poulardts de Bruxelles are 
always of the Malines breed. 

The Malines is of the Asiatic type, 
resembling in- shape and general appear¬ 
ance the Brahma or Cochin. It is large 
and deep in body, witli a prominent breast¬ 
bone and a straight keel; the neck is short, 
well curved, and thickly covered with 
feathers ; the head is strong with a reddish- 
white beak, an orange eye, a single comb, 
and long wattles. The comb is small and 
stands quite upright; it Is, in fact, very 
like that of the Lungshan. The wattles, 
comb, face, and ear lobes are red. The 
wings are short, small, and carried quite 
close to the body ; the thighs and shanks 
are long; the former are covered with a 
soft cushion, while the shanks and feet are 
feathered on the outer side. The feet are 
strong and there are four toes; the legs 
and feet are pinky-white. The weight of 
an adult cock is from 9 lb. to lli lb., and 
that of an adult hen from S lb. to 10 lb. 

Although in Belgium the Malines is 
usually regarded more particularly as a 
table fowl, personally I think it belongs to 
the general purpose class, since it possesses 
all the characteristics of this type of fowl. 
It is heavy in bone, and, therefore, not a 
very rapid grower; the flesh, which is 
creamy-white, is also more upon the thighs 
than in the purely table breeds. The flesh 
is however, extremely good in quality, 
flavour, and texture. The chickens fatten 
rapidlv and stand confinement well. The 
Malines is a hardy breed, and very little 
trouble is experienced in rearing the 
chickens, even under conditions which are 
not altogether favourable. The heus are 
quiet sitters and reliable mothers. They 
are not particularly prolific, but they make 
up for this by reason of the fact that they 
produce a large proportion of their eggs 
during the winter months, when they are 
so scarce, and as a consequence so dear. 

There are two varieties of the Malines— 
the Coucou and the white. The Coucou is 
the better knowu, and is generally regarded 
as a rather more useful variety than the 
w hite. _ _ T. B. 

POST-MORTEMS. 

Chicken (F. G. It.).—The bird bad wasted 
a wav, apparently from want of proper 
food* You do not give any details as to 
how your fowls are kept or fed, but I would 
suggest a general change of food (giving 
plenty of crushed butchers’ bone amongst 
other things), and a change of ground. The 
only medicine necessary would appear to be 
nn iron touic or some chemical food.-J. 

Freeman. - 

Canary (Mrs. Pearson)— Inflammation of 
the lungs. The bird being heavily in moult 
was susceptible to a chill, and as 1 gather 
that it was kept in a small cage, where 
very little exercise was possible, the try¬ 
ingWeather we have had would account for 
its death. It was a very old bird.—J. 
Fbbbm-vn. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

September 10th, 1912. 

The fortnightly meeting held ou the above 
date was a highly representative one of 
Orchids, fruits, and flowers, those flowers 
which are characteristic of the season 
being also freely shown. Dahlias were 
present in large numbers and allorded all 
lovers of these gay autumu flowers an ex¬ 
ceptional opiK>rtunily of making selections 
1 from collections of the best. This might, 
indeed, have been (lone in the case of 
single, Pompon, Cactus, Pompou or minia¬ 
ture Cactus, Pieony-flowered, single Pmony- 
flowered, decorative, or Collarette sorts, so 
varied and far-reaching are the numerous 
sections the family now embraces. And as 
though these were not enough, there 
appears more than a remote probability of 
the creation of a new race to be presently 
known as Cosmea-flowered, a group name 
as justifiable, jjerhaps, as Cactus, Collar¬ 
ette, Pieony-flowered, and some others by 
which the distinctive sections are popularly 
known. The solitary member of the new 
race is a graceful and elegant sort, and will 
he sure of a welcome because of the 
attributes named. Hardy flowers were pre¬ 
sent in very large numbers, and herbaceous 
Phloxes, the obvious outcome of young 
stock, were in the nature of a revelation, 
and never, indeed, have these hardy flowers 
appeared in such force and beauty in Sep¬ 
tember before. There were also some good 
groups of Roses, though on the eve of the 
autumn show it was too much to expect 
great things in this direction. The most 
remarkable thing in the fruit line was a 
: collection of black Grapes, done to a turn, 
size and finish being sui>erb. The most 
attractive exhibit in the whole show was 
undoubtedly the flowers of the Sacred 
Lotus (Nolumbiuiu) set up by Messrs. 
Felton and Sons. Orchids were not in 
great force, though rare and beautiful 
kinds were remarked. 

Hardy flowers.— These, as we have said, 
were handsomely displayed in several 
directions, Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, 
staging a particularly good ground group 
in which were seen many spikes of the 
leading varieties of Larkspurs, a great 
mass of Artemisia lactiflora, quite an 
attraction in its creamy illumes, brilliant 
Kniphotias, the ever-striking columnar- 
spiked Liatris pycnostachya dubia, which, 
endowed with reddish - purple flowers, 
towers away to 0 feet or 7 feet high, aud 
the very remarkable, somewhat thistle-like, 
Serratula atriplicifolia, which for the wild 
garden would have a value of its own. Mr. 
Perry also displayed such welcome 
additions to good hardy plants as Helenium 
autumnale rubrum and Achillea Perry’s 
White, each of which received an award of 
merit. Near by was a full-length table 
group from Messrs. George Bunyard and 
Co., Maidstone, where masses of things in 
great variety were seen to advantage. Here 
, the Japanese Anemones were particularly 
good, the more modern varieties, as also 
! the older sorts, playing their part remark¬ 
ably well. There were also fine spikes of 
Delphinium King of Delphiniums, good 
Montbretias, rich musses of Aster Amelins 
| in variety, a very handsome blue-flowered 
I Novi Belgi Michaelmas Daisy named 
I Saturn, a novelty of much merit, together 
with nn ideal dwarf or miniature-flowered 
Kniphofia named Marie Dirkin. In its late¬ 
ness and freedom it is akin to K. Nelsonl, 
surpassing this somewhat delicate kind in 
hardiness nnd reliability. Mr. J. Box, 
Lindfield, Sussex, staged a host of good 
and seasonable things characterised by 
great freshness and beauty throughout. 
Gaillardias. Delphiniums, Heleniums, Sun¬ 
flowers, Gladioli, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Aster Amelins, and much more appeared in 
splendid condition, just that type of exhibit 
calculated to further hardy plant cultiva¬ 
tion in all directions. Misses Hopkins, ! 
Shepperton-on-Thames, and Messrs. W. 
Fells and Son, Hitchin, each displayed 
exhibits of rockwork, freely filling the 
same with alpine and allied plants. Mr. i 


G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, again showed a 
most interesting lot of things, particularly 
of the choicer alpines and shrubs, many of 
the dwarfer Campanulas, aud quite u host 
of encrusted and other Saxifrages. Fine 
gatherings, too, of Crinum Powelii and 
C. P. album were also remarked, the colour 
of the first-named being of exceptional 
richness. Another exhibit of hardy things 
came from Messrs. Whitelegg and Page, 
Chislehurst, whose group contained many 
seasonable flowers. Included in an exten¬ 
sive grout) from Messrs. Carter Page and 
j Co.. London Wall, was a great assortment 
of Tufted Pansies in pans to the extent of a 
hundred or more, all fresh looking ami 
delightful to a degree. Messrs. Barr and 
►Sons, Covent Garden, W.G., were ak» 
responsible for a goodly group, one, indeed, 
that included the more sliowy herbaceous 
subjects, together with an attractively- 
arranged alpine exhibit with rockwork and 
an excellent lot of Gladioli. Some good 
pans of Sternbergias and well-flowered pots 
of Vallota were also remarked. Sweet Peas 
in considerable variety and of good quality 
for so late a date came from Messrs. Bide 
and Sons, Farnham, and from Messrs. Price 
and Fife, Grove Park Nursery, Lee. S.E . 
a small table group of Chrysanthemums 
Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltlmm,and 
G. and A. Clark, Limited, Dover. als» 
showed herbaceous plants in some variety 

Hardy shrubs.— Of these Messrs. .1 
Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had a ino«t 
extensive gathering of cut examples t» 
demonstrate autumn effects of fruit, 
foliage, and flowers. In this way the 
hardy Heaths, Buddleias, Ceanothuses. 
Symphoricarpus, and hosts of others were 
displayed, the exhibit being of much 
interest and seasonable withal. A quite 
small, though very interesting, exhibit 
came from Mr. T. B. Bolitlio, Trewidden. 
Penzance (gardener, Mr. T. Madderni, who 
showed cut sprays of the rare white- 
flowered Trieuspidaria dependent the still 
more rare Guevina Avellana, with creamy- 
white racemes of flowers on brownish 
pubescent stems, Magnolia hypoleuca, with 
two big, bristled fruit-pods, and Styrax 
Obassia, which was also in fruit. Surii 
exhibits are not merely of interest but 
novelty also, aud we would like to see more 
of them from time to time. Mr. L B 
Russell,Richmond,showed hardy Fuchsias. 
Ceanothuses, and a considerable variety of 
Clematis in flower, including Mrs..George 
Jackman (white), Beauty of Worcester 
(very fine blue). Lady Caroline Neville (an 
old yet still good sort), Nelly Moser, Lady 
Nortlicliffe, and others. 

Greenhouse plants and flowers.-In.ibis 
department the artistically arranged group 
of Sacred Lotus flowers (Nelumbium 
speciosum roseum) displayed by Messr* 
It. F. Felton and Sons, Hanover-square. 
W.. attracted the most attention. 
Messrs. Felton are to be congratulated f»r 
an enterprise which affords IWu™ 
gardeners and others an opportunity 
seeing one of the wonders of sub tropical 
aquatic vegetation. The giant re¬ 
coloured flowers of 8 Inches or so acrcs>. 
and huge glaucous imitate leaves of- few 
diameter, poised ou stems a couple of van s 
long, are not an every-day sight at a Lj®' 
don exhibition, the exhibit being on tins 
occasion rendered the more interesting 
complete by reason of the presence of * 
number of the seed-bearing capsules of tuc 
plant. To the accompaniment of Grasse* 
and Palms the arrangement was both novel 
and striking. Messrs. II. B. May and son>. 
Limited, Edmonton, showed a considerable 
variety of the shrubby Veronicas, nice lit tie 
plants suited for window-box or green¬ 
house. Mout Blanc, Mauveana (vioie '• 
and Eveline (rose-pink) were among we 
more distinct, the narrow-leaved. wM 
flowered V. salicifolia being also ineludj 
in the set. Many Ferns were also Jncluueu- 
From Higbgate, Messrs.Wm. Cutbush awj 
Sons scut a capital group of Dracrenns, « 
which D. Bruanti variegnta was one ot w 
more important. Mr. A. LI. Gwillim. Sid- 
cup, Keutp displayed a lot of Begonia 
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flowers Jn colours from plants grown from ! flowers from Messrs. .T. Cheal and Sons, 
seeds during tlie present year. Crawley, was particularly rich in single, 

Roses.— These were not very numerously Pompon, and Cactus sorts, all beautifully 
displayed. Those shown, however, were displayed. The new so-called Cosmea- 
iiiost welcome, the basket-group collection i 


GARDEN WORK. 


from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, being particularly good in quality 
and variety. The more beautiful, perhaps, 
were such as Hugo Holler, Cady Downe, 
Arthur It. Goodwin, the renowned Juliet, 
Florence Haswell Vpitcli, Coronet, Mme. 
Segond Weber, Ophelia, and Beaute de 
Lyon, the last-named a remarkable—almost 
indescribable—shade of rich bronze with 
salmon. Some excellent Roses came from 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, who 
had capital vases of Duchess of Welling¬ 
ton. Uenute de Lyon, Juliet, Frau Karl I 
Druschki, and others. Messrs. JL U. Cant 
and Co., Colchester, showed some excellent 
Roses in Ilamboo stands, W. It. Smith. La 
Tosea, and Lyon Rose being remarkable in , 
a considerable variety of these flowers. 

Herbaceous Phloxes.—We separate these 
from the general collections of hardy 
plants today because of an excellent 
variety and lateness to flower which have 
never been equalled in September before. 
The flowers, (he direct outcome of spring 
propagating and planting, demonstrated to 
the full the value of the method for those 
requiring a good succession of these in¬ 
dispensable subjects. In the splendid 
group from Mr. J. Pox, Lindfield, Sussex, 
were seen many excellent sorts, more par¬ 
ticularly of the blue-flowered race, which 
during recent years has been greatly im 


Outdoor garden.— With the ground in its 

. iuc new nu-vanuu w ‘ uww ' D , ... . 

flowered Crawley Star Dahlia was a]one present water-logged condition it Is bet 
seen in this group, and is composed of two to keep off tlie land till the surface is drier, 
rows of florets of a Lavatera rose shade, Trenching in preparation for Roses and 
with a slight crimson ring at their base, other things may he done. Evergreen trees 
It is a pretty and graceful flower, which nnd shrubs may be moved now as the soil 
should be of value in decoration. Mr. S. i hangs together well. If any budding or 
Mortimer, Farnham, was the only e.xhibi- layering remains to be done attention 
tor of a big lot of show and fancy Dahlias, j should be given to this. Most people that 
whose formality does not appeal to all. As intend to plant Roses will have made out 
exhibition flowers, however, they are still their lists, and can now make selections to 
in demand, and it is well for the variety he delivered when the wood is getting firm, 
they afford that they should not be lost j If moved early the soft young shoots will 


sight of. Messrs. Canned and Sons, 
Swanley, Kent, had a very extensive ex¬ 
hibit of Pjrony, decorative, and giant 
single sorts, Cannell’s Favourite (crimson 
and gold) and White Cloud, among the 


be better stopped, as the soft growths will 
shrivel when moved, especially if we have 
bright weather. New lawns may he laid 
down if turf is available, or seed will soon 
germinate now. There Is no better time for 


latter, being very flue. Queen Mary (rose- sowing Grass seed than September. Alpine 
pink) Papa Charmefc (maroon and criiu- gardens can be rearranged and the strong 


son), both decorative sorts, were also ex 
eellent. South Pole, Hon. Vieary Gibbs, 
and Glory of Wilts being other notable 
sorts. Mr. T. West, Brentwood, Essex, 
had a big table of the flowers in many 
sections, the Pompons being very line. 
Messrs. James Stnidwick and Sons, St. 
Leonards, and Mr. J. B. Riding, Ching- 
ford, were among other exhibitors of the 
flowers. Some sixty varieties alone were 
entered for award, less than ten receiv¬ 
ing the coveted honour. 

Orchids. —In the group of these from 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 


proved. Iris and Le Malidi were among Stnnhojiea graveolens (yellow and gold), 
the earlier of the set, though their claim Brasso-Cattleya Leemanme, Dendrobium 


to pre-eminence to-day is obviously chal 
longed by such as Wirdar (deepest Parma 
violet, with white eye) and Albert Vande] 
(without doubt the clearest self violet-blue 
yet seen). These are groat gains, as afford¬ 
ing distinctive colour-pictures in the 
garden. Rijistrooin (a glorified Pantheon 
of great vigour, and excellent in tlie 
branching character of its panicles of 
flowers) was very fine, Lindfield Beauty 
(salmon) being also very fine. Another 
superb lot of Phloxes came from Messrs, 
nunn, Olton, Warwick, whose goodly show 
included a very line novelty in Mauve 
Wm. while Iris, Ellen Willmott, 
.oorge A. Stnehlein (scarlet). Flora 
'blue and white, very large), and William 
Ramsay (purple) were, with othei •s, very 

Dahlias. Of these there was a remark- 
nWe gathering of nil sections, the whole 
instituting a great feast of this popular 
‘, unin flower. The most extensive dis¬ 
play was that arranged by Messrs. Carter 
age and Co., London Wall, across the 
.,, f unoie of the western end of the hall. 
n\ indeed, was seen a representative 
gathering of all, and whether Pompon, 
cilarette, Picoiiy-flowered, single, decora- 
In’ Z Ca <*n*. thero was enough to suit 
’ , J' 10 method of exhibiting likewise 
a( lvantage the various fyjies. 
i‘, c , .. s varieties, for example, were in 
oiu basket groups, one variety in each ; 
., ao . , oay * flowered were banked im- 
Li . J l n vases » n similar method being 
opted for those of the decorative set. 
Vilr, eties in each lot were both 
nml nnd, being of a repre- 
nfative order nnd of the best, we refrain 
fflv ing them in detail. Another very 
handsome lot of these flowers came from 
Hobbies, Limited, Dereham, and 
Collarette, Cactus, and F;rony- 
ered sorts made a fine show. The 
.conspicuous, by reason of their 
numbers, were those of the first named 
r. and of these we select Diadem (deep 
wll ite), M. roirier (of deep 
Jn ? v ue ^ arui ^ a Fusee (crimson and 
T,!n n S am °ng the best. Mr. Charles ! 
Slough, showed some particularly 
1 irony-flowered sorts, with Cactus, 
Kin Pl e * nnd Pompon varieties, 
o ’ on . Jn °l< (single, scarlet and white), 
2 (on (Pure white Cactus), nnd Dia- 
£r at (rose and white, of the Collarette set) 
flnti-ft a L distinct, not less so the model 
«erea Pornoon Solmn. whioh Kf»r»nTV»rl nr 


growing plants removed. In planting new 
rockeries the main idea appears to be to 
fill up at once. This may do for the pre¬ 
sent if some rearrangement can follow in a 
year or two. It is always a good plan to 
' have duplicates of choice things in pots 
1 plunged in ashes in cold-frames. Seedling 
biennials and perennials should he planted 
in nursery row\s to get strong. 

Fruit garden.— Those who have Straw¬ 
berries to plant will, of course, wait till 
the surface is -fairly dry nnd reasonably 
firm. Wise people, whilst trying a few new 
varieties, will plant the main beds with 
older kinds which have proved reliable. 


vnricosum ®uil has something to do with the produc- 
i* and Sons, Hon of fruits. Though Viscomtesse H. de 
Thury is not a large-fruited kind, it bears 
freely under unfavourable conditions. 
Royal Sovereign still retains its position as 
an early variety. Some varieties are noted 
for swelling up late fruits. Kentish 
Favourite lias a good character in this 
respect. A new variety named George 
Munro has a good name ns an early variety, 
and is good in flavour and crops well ; and 
in selecting new' varieties w’e want firm¬ 
ness. so that the fruits may travel well. 
Fruit gathering is demanding attention. 
Hessle Pears are almost too abundant this 
year, as they will not keep long. There are 
fairly good crops of Jargonelle, but. the 
wretched weather spoils the sale of early 
fruits. Plums, including Bullnces. are 
plentiful and prices low'. The jam-makers 
„ . .. „ .- w51 l have a good time. The new Logan- 

Fowlor, South Woodford, berry, Phenomenal, is worth planting. The 
an award of merit for Odontiodn 1 Black Currant-mite and the Gooseberrv 
m, Fowler s variety^ which ori- | mildew are giving trouble in some districts, 

and those who are doubtful should call in 
(be inspector to make sure. We want sun¬ 
shine to give flavour to Peaches, and the 
wood, if crowded, should be thinned to get 
I it firm and ripe. Late Strawberries—the 

second crop of the early-forced plants_ 

j may be potted up to ripen. 


Phahenopsis, and Oncidium 
were remarked. Messrs. Sander 
St. Albans, bad a fine example of.Vanda 
coeruiea, with tw'o handsome racemes of 
flowers, Rhyncost.ylis retusa major, Stan- 
hopea oculata. and the remarkable Renan- 
them Low’i (with three f>-fpet-long racemes 
| of yellow crimson-barred flow r ers). Messrs. 

OharJpsworth nnd Co., Haywards Heath, 
had Vanda Kimlmilinna (white and 
purple),Lodia monophylla (orange-scarlet), 

; Dendrobium Dearei, Odontoglos.sum exi- 
| mum xnnthotes (white, with yellow disc), 
and Maxillaria nigrescens. Mr. E. David¬ 
son, Borlases, Twyford, had Lielio-Cattleya 
Nebus (gold sepals and petals, nnd purple 
lips), and Odontoglossum Aurora (O. Rossi 
rubescens and O. Lainbeauinnum) (a fine 
crimson-red flower), among other choice 
things. Mr. H. A. Tracey, Twickenham, 
had Cypripediums and Odontoglossums; 

Mr. J. Gurney “ " 

securing 
Devon iana 

ginnted from O. Edw'nrdi x O. N(rzliana 
It is a handsome and beautiful variety. 

Fruit.— The most remarkable exhibit of 
fruit was that of thirty-four bunches of 
black Grapes from Mr. II. B. Brandt, 

Cnpenor, Nutfield, Surrey (gardener, Mr. 

T. Heron). This superb lot—superb in I 

colour, finish, and size of berry—was com- orovWAn fn . 

IK>sed of Black Hamburgh, Appley Towers, . , "'TP* rains havp given 

Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s, Prince of h.' .. -ngth of pod to Runner Beans. If 

Wales, and Diamond Jubilee, and in black j c ® if a sur P lus * gather a part nnd pre- 
Grapes constituted an unusual and merit- ! I^os In salt m earthenware jars, 

orious display. The slight weakness f-' a * e Harrow Peasnre filling well eonsider- 
noticenble was in the size of some of the | ln g Hie absence of sunshine, but the late 
bunches, otherwise cultural excellence of : J * ow setting w r ant sunshine. Brussels 

a high ordQr prevailed. Apples and Pears i sprouts and other green crops are making 
in considerable variety w’ore also included, la P , d growth, and all yellow leaves should 
the artistic arrangement of the whole r,e removed. It is difficult to secure 
finding many admirers. A particularly 'voather dry enough to earth up Celery, but 
good and meritorious exhibit of Plums, |' vaere P a Per is used to begin w r ith the small 
Filberts, Melons, Damsons, Grains, alpine \ •oaves and suckers can be taken from the 
Strawberries, nnd the like came from Mr. bottom and pa]»er collars used. Earth can 
A. W. Merry, Danesbury, Welwyn, Herts | be applied later. Cardoons can be treated 


(gardener, Mr. G. Keif), the whole taste¬ 
fully arranged nnd reflecting the highest 
credit upon the cultivator. A good, 
smooth-leaved Cayenne Pineapple, from 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Llangattoek, The 
Hendre, Monmouth (gardener, Mr. T. 
Coomber), and some fine dishes of Apples 
The Queen and Warner’s King from Mr. 
II. V. Woodgate, Old Malden House, Wor- 
were also noted. 


award of 


coster, _ 

A complete list of nw'ards and medals 
Pompon Selma, which secured an will be found in our advertisement 


merit. The exhibit of these I columns. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


in the same w T ny. Early Cabbages are 
always valuable, and I have found an early 
border planted thickly, say 10 inches apart, 
come in very useful. The stems are pulled 
tip when the hearts are fit to cut early in 
spring, and the ground prepared ‘for 
another crop of something suitable. The 
second crop of Cabbages can be planted 
widely apart in an open position, and the 
stems left to produce sprouts later. Every 
bit of spare border should be planted with 
hardy Lettuces for moving Into frames or 
cold houses later. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN^ 




Gardening illustrated. 


September 21,1912 


Conservatory.— This is a preparatory Orchard-house. —The growth of fruit- 
time for the gardener in a special sense, trees in pots is extending. It is not only 
Those who have planted out various winter- interesting, but profitable, and where tne 
flowering things should lift them and place house is as large as possible many Kin s 


Early-flowering bulbs should be potted— 
Freesias, for instance. Roman Hyacinths, 
Dutch Roman, and Italian Hyacinths are 


J./ULCI1 nuuiuu, mm ji.iuuji njauuiun ( . 1 .mn f^i 

useful for forcing, and may be started in enough. I sliotikl 1 ike n hou •, ^ , 


boxes to produce flowers for cutting. Early- 
flowering Tulips and Narcissi also should 
be started. Stove plants in the conserva¬ 
tory will soon be taken back where a little 
warmth can be given, as the conservatory 
will probably he without fire for some time 
longer yet. if the climbers have been well 


Orchard-house.-The growth of fruit- CORRESPONDENCE 

trees in pots is extending. It is not only - 

interesting, but profitable, and where the Questions .— Queries and answers art Ni¬ 
hon se Is as large as possible many Kinds Gardening free of charge if terra- 

of fruits may be grown, including leaches, p on< j en t s follow these rules: All cmmunmikitt 
Nectarines, Plums, Pears, Apples, tne s } !0U ld be clearlv written on one side of the pater 
Loganberry Phenomena 1, Gooseberries, 0lf/y ^ Qnd addressed to the £ DIT0R 0 /GardbsiE 
Cherries, and Apricots, etc. The Apricots 7 7 ; Furnival-street, Holbom, London, E.C. Utters 
are not, as a rule, so successful in pots 0 tt business should be sent to the Punimu, Tie 
as tvlien planted out in a eool hoii.se As name an d address of the sender are rtouired n 
a rule, orchard-houses are »°t li| addition to any designation he may desire ft be 
enough. I should like a 100 re usffd in fhe p hen moYt thdn one ijutry is 

long and oO foot wide, with suitable p » se/Jt s } l0u [j beon a separate piece of paper. As 
to obtain easy access to the trees, and In Gardenikg has t0 be sent ta p^ ^ « 
winter, when the trees weie * advance of date, queries cannot alums be replied is 

a show might be made w til. C ys ■- in ihe issue immediately following their receipt. 

till tliev could be obtained outside. Fruit- Naming plants .-All whowishtheir pimft 
trees in pots may not require repotting to be rightly named should send fair examples ef 


some time in a cool, well-ventilated bouse. - ‘ ’ without injury to the 

Some of the late-flowering Epacrises a so and n top-dressing of go 

will be useful. fortified with bone-meal and otl 

Heaths and New Holland plants.— These nP ] e lna ttf»i* s , rammed in tirmlj 
should all be under cover now. If there is ^ done during this month, 

a north-house witli the means of keeping E II 

out frost, hard-wooded plants will do there, - 

with very free ventilation for the present, coming WEEK'S WORK 

at any rate. Azaleas will soon be coining THE COMING WEEK S work. 

in from Belgium, and should he potted very Extract, from a Garden Diary. 

firmlv on arrival in sandy peat in well September 23rd.— There is always work 

. * , . ... .. . - 11 _ 1.-i. ...^11 .... 4 <ln c, nr Tfncno TTn/liiU flrvWt 


taken out without injury to the roots as ! one kind is sent they should be numberti Of ‘ 
possible, and a top-dressing of good loam, conifers the fruit should always be sent. 
fortified with bone-meal and other suit- Naming fruit,— Several specimens in dip 
able matters, rammed in firmly. Till * f eren t stages of colour and size op the same hind 

should 1)0 done during this month. greatly assist in its determination. Ium 

E. IIodpat. received from several correspondents single sfen- 

- mens of fruits for naming, these in many cm 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. to name only four varieties at a time. 


now formed. Fruit-trees in pots, where 
the fruits have been gathered, are now 


or Tobacco water. If you could move tie 
plant into a email house and fumigate it veil, 


outside, and those that require repotting this would clear off the pests. 


will receive attention at once. Others, 
where the pots are large enough, will be 


Roses against house (H. A. Bayne).-Mare- 
chal Kiel is, as you are no doubt aware, a very 
uncertain Rose, but this is no reason why you 


drained pots, with the collars kept well up, to do among Roses. Faded flowers must PLANTS AND PLOWEES. 

or at. least not buried. The watering of all be cleared ofT, suckers sought for and re- - 

recently-Potted plants must be in very moved, and strong shoots stopped. Divided Plumbago capensls unhealthy (Mtnyn).- 
oirpfnl hands Imported plants generally j and potted double Primulas that were top- Your Plumbago has been badly attacked by 
oomft’oTnna whhVery large balls, and ! 

come reduction will be necessary to get now framed. I mit-tiecs in pots, wlieie or Tobacco water. If you could move the 
;, 1Qn1 *.,f A «nUnble-si 70 d rots which should the fruits have been gathered, are now plant into a small house and fumigate it well. 
»« ei 7.i«..™ if thorp comes fine, bright outside, and those that require repotting this would clear off the pests. 

n flowing over of the foliage with will receive attention at once. Others, Roses against house (H. A. Bayne).-Mtrc 
weather a dotting over or tilt linage \tiii . ., . i nrirfk onm urh will he chal Kiel is. as you are no doubt aware, a very 

a fine-rosed syringe will be beneficial. ttuere tne pots me luige enougn, win do uncerta j n r 086> but this j 9 no reason why yw 

.. . ‘ fttiifD _ Tf anvtliimr top-dressed after removing some of the should not attempt its culture, Beeing theipoii- 

Stove (young stun). It an >^ n '^ okl, exhausted soil. tion is so well sheltered. Niphetos would, uu- 

requires repotting or top-dressing get tne September 2Mb — We want fine weather doubtedly succeed remarkably well. A good 

f - V g ?*V/? ns - ^ 

will be henenclal. Do any watering w mui maggoty and fall prematurely. We must sight of. This, when we grew it, used to bear 
may be required in tlio early part or tne gj ve n tfontion soon to grease - bands, magnificent blooms of a somewhat paler tint 
clay. This is the right principle, but will Though the grense may not arrest every in- than those of Marshal Kiel, 
not prevent a dry plant receiving water at sortf if done pr0 perlv most of the wingless ‘ ® ed y i chlam ? ard S erianunl f A' 
any thue i f neeossnry. The mn"i nehn]'B e Insects may be stopped if fresh crease is dorm^nrstat^ M^/comraon with nnn ■» 
keeping things well in mow will notice any 1 used when it is dry. Tomatoes under ber 9 of the Ginger family (to which it belongs', 
tiling which requires to be done, and do it glass are abundant, and the low tempera- the ripened shoots drop off and fall away at 
at once. The temperature and ventilation t ure has checked the demand. “«• it*™* “I? Sf mi 

will be in accordance, in some sense, with September Z'.tl ,.—Nobody seems to want stema,"if h cut'down to within 4 inches o( tb. 
the outside temperature. f>tove plants in Cucumbers now, but there will be a de- ground, will soon drop from their sockets, lou 
other houses will he brought together, and niand later probublv, and a house is com- will find that by resting the plant in the winter 
there may be some diflieulty in finding room ing on for winter hearing. We have tried year Than it vo^keeD^hTKt 1 eroding 
for everything, at least I have found it so many varieties, but wo have found nothing “cHr Hit into 


1 . - , _ , Ullbcl UUU IVUOCi UUv till 19 19 UU i tUROU euj 

top-dressed after removing some of the 9 hould not attempt its culture, seeing the poei- 
okl, exhausted soil. tion is so well sheltered. Niphetos wonW.un- 

September 2J,th. —We want fine weather doubtedly succeed remarkably well. A good 

for fruit, gathering. Many Apples lire “ u a m e d U ll 8 !lpW<fe w h hich‘we h«\e long M 
maggoty and fall prematurely. We must sight of. This, when we grew it, used to bear 
give attention soon to grease - bands, magnificent blooms of a somewhat paler tint 
Though the grense may not arrest every in- than those Marshal Kiel, 
sect, if done properly "most of the wingless ; tbkWinter in'* 

insects may be stopped if fresh grease is dormant skte Vs, in common with many mem- 
used when it is dry. Tomatoes under ber 9 of tho Ginger family (to which it belongs'. 


at this season, and it may be better tb better than n good strain of Tele] 
sacrifice a few old things to give the young The weeds are everywhere giving ti 
plants a chance. and in wet weather we find hand-w 

Lifting plants from open ground.— The most suitable way of clcarin 

season is moving on, and the nights are ground. We shall bring out the hoes 

fo save should^on 1 ^d^ulb^amnf'not * furt ^ er 

taken indoors should at least he placed in '°f hardy annuals. Sometimes the some time, while the unseasonable weatber 
some position where, if a sudden frost early-sown plants suffer from cold would also bring it about. It ii always wj. 
comes, a carnvas sheet can be placed over weather seeills sown in 

I have kept things safe for some win srana tne Dost. The same re- ( have been grown. 


will find that by resting the plant in the winter 
you will get a better flowering in the comm* 
year than it you keep the plant growing. 
Fuchsias failing (M. 1. we may jndee 


bettor than a good strain of Telegraph, by the leaves you send, we should say tnat tha 
Tho weeds are everywhere giving trouble, I soil in which the plants are growing is quit* 
and in wet weather we find lnnd-wpe<linfr i exhausted, and this, coupled with the cow 
the most suitable wn, of clearing . 1 . 1 ' KSfctJSS ^ 
ground, lie shall bring out the hoes again > are full of roots and the plants coming wto 
wheu the weather is dry. flower must have some stimulant, kou 


iiit-uj. x u.ut . .. ... — —- ‘' ; nave Deen grown, 

time in this way till a clearance can be applies to other things raised from | Amaryllises unhealthy (M. E. C.).-Yow 

made in a suitable house. It does not pay t se cp s ht this season, including lettuces t Amaryllis leaves have been attacked by ^ 6oa* 
to have empty houses all summer, and if f na ^P‘ nac h. Of course, earlier sowings 1 fungus, which, when very bad, not onij 
these hove been filled with Tomatoes or ^ ^ ^ Pbnte ra^ | 

Cucumbers they can scarcely he cleared “ r T * !\ e ? u pr \ cke(1 ofr mto ally-accepted theory is that too much mm™ 
yet. Some people consider this a quiet time " ursi L v utils, and this work will bp con- during the winter in the atmosphere and m 
for gardeners, but the busy, energetic man t,n V, T * bhe roots, combined with too low J tempers 

in these times does not get any quiet times kotl s of Pinks have meat 19 it^ts P vcrv^necessary°that the bulbs 

if his heart is in his work. ? nd , re P lan tod. The choice I should be well ripened in the autumn, thetim 

_ . , ... KIIIQS Were Struck from nnHimrc- nviOr... 1 t.Vioxr almnlA If nrvasihle. be kert 


for gardeners, but the busy, energetic man 
in these times does not get any quiet times 
if his heart is in his work. 

Tomatoes under glass.—I expect the 


? lld , r °P laQ ted. The choice should be well ripened in the autumn, totiln 
were struck from cuttings under the winter they should, if possible, be kent m 

nod nro rmn- Knn/I„ -r .,.. _ , ■ _ , n. tflirmornlhfa r,f frr»m *^0 Aotvft t,n 5 S deg?. 


Tomatoes under glass. I expect the glass, and are now ready for planting out a temperature of from 50 decs, to 55 deg*- 
outside Tomato growers are having a bad hut Airs. Sink ins and others i V ' ^ '‘tile water will be required dnrioi tb* 

time. Under glass there is a heavy crop, I tvpes are heine rl^La „ ^ of '!‘ e har i 1 y I Y ou nothing aa to what heat sou aj tw 

a SnheT^duournf^ia^.^and S^sXd ^ “^edTo 


Lving may be necessary. A good strain of ! September 
Carters Sunrise will be difficult to beat, ! plants that 

swr i Sa? 

Jhtnkn t^^to&Sf^oam^nd manure h™' 5 ' 

,S ^ttevVa 1 


tor Carnation layers. Winter.(lowering , cau8B ot th ® trouble. 

Carnations have been moved to o Un-ht Working plan for autumn border 
house and staked io a light- | The giving of plans is a matter for tto lw£ 

Sentrmhpr osti i. „ , scape gardener, and is quite beyond our wc®a 

nlnnfc Most of the greenhouse Such things, moreover, would ; as * 

plants that were turned out to rinen their on ^y suited to individual -requirement* ° 
r°° d been P lnc ^R under cover Frick no servicG t<5 the Bencrai reader. Forttomwj 

ing off Pansies nmi v. Tl- llCK ‘ aa Y° u appear to have found the very vmw 

Violas are now 1 m J s , ? f 1“ S«? JooWng tor 


civ .1 v iuiui Violas nrp nntxr ui you nave neen loonmg lor \u eomc w 

had better fmmoo ng talie u am) placed in I numbers, the request for more than thij MnW 

is year i , T T nched manured a site for I S? pear undesirable. As you appear to ha« 

rvo Jv, 1 a Hon Y hedge to be planted discovered a suitable design, and ui 

ml mnvinwo -- ground has It wi a 2 S oU1 ^ wlien Pictures you enclose also afford us proof 

line IsaHif » Senled - Tl 'e mowing 1 Pretty effects you secure In spring, we caned? 

S° in g its rounds, twice a suggest that you further experiment withEa? 

- ’ n 1 fiowovms TnlW Danish 


week iSnSiS 111 e ? mR Us rounds, twice a 
week sometimes when tennis is in nrocress 


in Tirrifri-Acu. 1 1 UHU 9 , iatanistt ^ 

in progress. Pyrethrums, Columbines. Aster 


ffiw.PhkW. 
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‘Xll-night” 


pR 1 heatiKic 

A PPARATUSM FIXED 


3& att wooDL t 

Stourbridge 


LAXTON'S 

STRAWBERRIES. 

EARLY POT PLANTS 
For Forcing .. 16 - per 100 
< >pen f»round .. 5 - per 100 


BEDFORD.! 


Works by W. Robinson 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS 
—Rock, Wall, and Marsh Plants, 
and Mountain Shrubs. 

Fourth Edition, revised, with many wood-cut 
illustrations in the text and five full-page 
plates. Good index. Price ios. 6d. net. 

This book is written to dispel a general but 
erroneous idea that the plants of Alpine 
regions cannot be grown in gardens. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now in its Eleventh Edition. Size, medium 
octavo. Cloth gilt. 032 pages, with com¬ 
prehensive index. Hundreds of wood-cut 
illustrations. Acknow ledged to be the most 
complete work published. Design and 
arrangement shown by existing examples of 
gardens in Great Britain and Ireland, followed 
by a description of the plants, shrubs, and 
trees for the open-air garden and their culture. 
Price 15s. net. 

FLORA AND SYLVA. 

A superb work in three large handsome 
volumes, printed on the best English hand¬ 
made paner, with 250 wood engravings and 
66 charming coloured plates, from drawings 
by H. G. Moon. Complete in three volumes, 
cloth bound, packed in boxes, carriage paid, 
reduced price, 27s. 

Also an Edition in white vellum and linen, 
gold lettering, three volumes, 50s. 

THE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, Home 
Woods and Home Landscape. 

Illustrated with eight fine engravings on 
wood. Demy octavo, 7s. 6d. net. 

GRAVETYE MANOR, or Twenty 
Years’ Work round an Old Manor 
House. 

Being an abstract from the 'free and Garden 
Book of Gravetye Manor, Sussex, kept by the 
owner, William Robinson, Author of “The 
English Flower Garden.” Printed on the 
finest English hand-made piper, at the 
University Press, Oxford, with fine wood 
engravings, collotype, and etching. Size, 
Imperial qto. Bound in vellum, price Three 
Guineas net. 

In paper covers (for own binding), Two 
and a-half Guineas. 

The Edition is limited in number, and will 
not be reprinted. 


STOBMONTHS’ ALPINE CARDENS, KIRKBRIDE, CARLISLE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 1911. 


1 lit, QVZV, ir.i i r .. _ _ _ _ , . 

THE UNITED HORTICULTURAL BENEFIT & PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(The Gardeners' Own Friendly Society). 

Registered No , 108, London. Registered Ojfi-e J: Meeting Fla* 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, SV 

Established in 180.3. 

Mwaged entirely by Gardeners, and Oertlfled Actually 8ound and Solvent, with ovor £40,t 

.^kwSDdety in the Kingdom that can give to the Gardener betterBon; rl l J f e ^nimni 
if additional Benefits are desired, no other Society offers Gardener such an )f) in' of 
additional contribution. At the General Meeting held on June 1 { lh ’j *1 M ‘ " ' 1 " ' fromfche He 

-wmr of the Society becoming approved. Application Forms for membership can be obtained trom tne 

A. C. HILL. See. pro um.. 35*Alexandra Road, Wost Kensington Park, 


U.PINES ^LANTS? 

No nutter what the situation of your garden, we have 
•nitable plants for you that will thrive. 

Have You a Sunny Border ? 

° f SI a J? order I (3) A Pry Rockery ; 
or rti ”, I>ara P Rockery; (5) A Town Garden; 
you want more (6) Flowers for Cutting? 

" e will make a special Collection of grand, strong 


For use where there is Outhouse or 
Shed. Tenant s Fixture. 

Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes for 
different size Greenhouses. 

Write for III unrated List of any of the above. Series L. 


London: 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 


and Silver Medals at Leading- Shows. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 

Qonways Jstd., 

Hardy Plantsmen. HALIFAX. 


Aa we have to print a large edition of Gardenings Illus¬ 
trated. it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post, on Friday morning. 

Gardkntno Illustrated is obtainable on the Wednes¬ 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


WANT ANY WOOD? 

GRE0S0TED TRELLIS, FENCINC, CARDEN 
EDCINC, RUSTIC WOOD. 

Little or much, you can have it good and cheap. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
16, Devonshire Square, E.C. 


17, FORNtVAL 8TREKT, LONDON, E.G. 

WATERPROOF CAFES, large size, suit* 

f * *Me *or cyclist* or men exposed to the wet, 3s 6d 
each. Large Police Oilskin Capes, lined with serge, 5s. each '• 
extra large blue cloth Police Capes, 5s fid and 6« fid’ 
Rubber Motor Jackets, splendid line, 7s. 6d, Oilskin Over- 

a &ss& fiftgasfff; pf- 


WANTED, a Working Foreman, with expen 

V V ence in cultivation of first-class flowers, shrub*, fruit 
trees, etc. Permanency to a steady, energetic, up-io-dau 
man. Apply, stating experience, age, and wagesrequired, U 
—HORTICULTURE, care Eason A Son, Ltd., Advertisim 
Agents, Dublin. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 
AUGUST. 

FIRST Prize :-MR. Thos. Peases, Mnireaak. 
Gardena. Kilsanqubar, Fife, JV’.B., for Xepbr^ 
Iepis todapoides. 


aoris. Rudbeekia Newmani, Stenactis speciosa, 
Statice latifolia, Japanese Anemones, Gladioli, 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums (as Goacher's 
Crimson and Horace Martin), Aster ericoides 
Desire and A. cordifolius among the Michael¬ 
mas Daisies to provide a long succession of 
bloom right into the autumn- The general 
idea should be that of groups, three or moro 

f lants of each. In the case of the Spanish 
rises, a larger number would be required, and 
fifty or one hundred bulbs of these very cheap 
bulbous flowers, spread irregularly over three 
or four yards of ground, would give you a good 
effective display^ Stocks. Asters, and Snap¬ 
dragons would also help you in the same direc¬ 
tion, and in the matter of arrangement you 
would be further assisted by a study of the 
heights and colours, which every good cata¬ 
logue now gives. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Pruning Philadelphia (Yorksh ire).—The 
time to prune tflis is as soon as the flowering 
is over, and the way to carry it out is to cut 
away all the old exhausted shoots, thus leaving 
space (or the development of clean, vigorous 
growths, such as you speak of, and which will 
produce flowers next year. The shoots you 
refer to are the very ones you must leave, and 
on no account cut them off. 

Grafting the Hawthorn (Spring fort).— Graft¬ 
ing of the Hawthorn may be carried out in t lie 
same way as that of the Apple—that is to say, 
the scions may be taken oft in the winter and 
laid in the ground for at least half their 
length. The stocks must be headed back early 
in the year, and the grafting take place about 
the end of March when me sap rises. The Haw¬ 
thorn, however, does not unite so readily as the 
Apple, for which reason young seedling plants 
are usually employed as stocks. On these thd 
different varieties of Hawthorn are often 
budded, the operation being carried out in 
July. This is altogether a simpler and more 
satisfactory way than grafting old trees. 

FRUIT. 

Plum foliage, black-fly on (Malta ).— The 
leaves of your Plum-tree have been eaten up 
by black-fly. You ought to have syringed the 
tree on its first appearance with Quassia ex¬ 
tract and soft soap. In the meantime, as the 
leaves fall gather them up and burn them, and 
when the trees are quite bare of foliage syringe 
them with the caustic alkali solution that we 
have so often called attention to in these pages 
as a winter dressing for fruit-trees. 

Nectarines cracking (Cappoquin ).—We fear 
you have either allowed your trees to become 
dry at the roots as the fruits were approaching 
the ripening period, or you have overwatered 
and overfed them. In the former case, the lack 
of moisture just when most needed would cause 
the skins to harden, and then when water was 
applied, and perhaps copiously, the sudden 
rush of sap to the fruits would cause them to 
crack as yours have done. When watering is 
done, enough moisture should always be given 
to reach the lower stratum of the soil occupied 
by the roots. 

Gathering Medlars (ft.).—It is best to allow 
Medlars to hang late, as they are long iu 
maturing, and if gathered too early they 
shrivel. As a rule, the gathering should not 
take place until early in November, but a 
great deal depends on the nature of the season, 
in gathering do not pull the fruits oft violently, 
but rather leave them a week later to cause 
them to part from the tree freely. If the 
stems be materially broken or injured, decay 
is apt to follow. Hie fruits when gathered 
should be laid out on shelves thinly with the 
upper or calyx side placed downwards. It is 
Baid that if the stem be dipped into a strong 
solution of salt and water it hardens and 
checks rot or decay. Medlars are not edihle 
until the flesh softens or becomes ripe. The 
fruits are then very nice. The Dutch is the 
largest, but the small Nottingham is the best 
flavoured. 

VEGETABLES. 

Preserving Kidney Beans (J. TF. ft.).-The 
simplest and most common method of pre¬ 
serving these Beans, whether of runner or 
dwarf plants, is to gather them whilst young 


J. C. Montnn.—We have never heard tha 

Wallflowers poisoned the soil- IVcstnn. Ros* 

—See reply to queries re ” Pears crackiug,” it 

our issue of July 6th. page 458.- D. E. Morris 

—If, as you say, your Hollyhock leaves art 
suffering from some leaf-blight—probably th« 
Hollyhock disease—do not attempt to per¬ 
petuate such plants, as the produce will suffer 
in the same way. If it is the above disease 
that they are suffering from, then pull them 
up and burn them. 2, We suppose you mean 
the Opium Poppy (Papaver somniferura). We 
have never beard of the pods being dried and 
used for winter decoration, as when the pods 
are ripe they burst and the seed is scattered 
wholesale. 3, No, let the leaves ripen in the 
ordinary way. Move the plants in the spring 
just as growth is on the move. 4. Our “ Work 
for the Week ” is a very good calendar as to 

what requires to be done week by week.- 

Mrs. //. IV. Boulton - The weed-killer is the best 
agent you can employ for the destruction of 

the Moss on your drive.- K. Dykes.—We should 

like to have some further information as to the 
soil in which the Broccoli is growing and your 
treatment of the same. We should also advise 
you to ask some practical gardener in your 

neighbourhood to look at the plants.- Black 

lnk.~ Better defer the moving until next spring. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 


We offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
in a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers tor Indoor 
decoration. 

The photographs sent In tor the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and the subject on E 
the back In pencil. They should \5.. 1 
be silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small, i> 
colourless photographs cannot be 
reproduced with any advantage, ^ 
Post-card photographs are also 
useless . ^ ( 

The photographs should be 
sent In not later than Saturday, Nstaf 
September 28th. 

-;- ' 'W 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provi¬ 
dent Society. —A committee meeting of the 
above society was held at the Royal Horti- yjsa 
cultural Society’s Hall on September»th, 'a&tff 
Mr. Chas. H. Curtis in the chair. Thirty 
four new members were elected, makings . 
total of nearly 400 since July last. The 
committee have arranged to hold special 
committee meetings to give every gardener r , 1 , 
an opportunity of making the “United” L . 

bis approved society. Two members :T . 

having reached the age of seventy . 1 
withdrew from their deposit the stlm of ^ “j 
and £49 10s. respectively, still leaving a , 
balance of £10 for their nominees. This 
being the last occasion on which Mr. V. „ 
Collins would officially act as secretary, he * ID 
took the opportunity of thanking them for 
their kindness to him during the twenty- 
five years lie had been secretary. The 
Chairman, on behalf of the committee. 
expressed the high appreciation of Mr ■ 
Collins’ long and valued services, and ex- 
pressed a bojte that lie would long be spared * 
to still render some assistance to the IfTI 
society.* All communications should be "jjlij 
addressed to A. C. Hill. Secretary (pro- 
| tern.), 35, Alexandra-read, West Kensing- 
I ton Tark. P 1 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FBT7ITS. 


Names of plants.—IT. 77.-1. We cannot 
undertake to name florist flowers; 2. Cratregus 

tanacetifolia.- J. N.— Peruvian Lily (Alstroe- 

meria sp.). See note September 14th, page 605. 

- Chas. Oakford.— 1 and 3, Please send fresh 

specimens; 2, Linaria triornit hophora; 4. 

Linaria striata (repens): 5. llieracium aurantia- 
cum. —F. Russell—l, Cattleya Sehoflcldiana• 2 
and 3, Hybrid Cypripediums, but without the 
parentage it is impossible to name them cor¬ 
rectly.. — Yorkshire.— 1. Acanthus spinosissi- 
mus; 2, Oxalis corniculata rubra; 3, Thymus 

Chain,-edrys lanuginosus.-- J. R. Monton.— 

Impatiens glandulifera.- Eleanor Pain.— Vitis 

Henryana. one of the comparatively new 
Chinese Vines. It was given an award of merit 

in 1906.-TV. Lett.— Please send flowers. We 

cannot name from single leaves only.- Ladu 

Hamilton—One. of the forms of Vitis, manv of 
which assume rich autumn tints, among them 
being Vitis inconstans, s.vn. Avnpelopsis Veitchi. 

-- Slater. —Lcycesteria forniosa.-J. C. ft. 1, 

Phytolacca decandra; 2. PolygalaChamrebuxus; 
3, 8ileno Scliafta; 4, Plumbago capcnsis. 

Names of fruits.—TV. //.— Please road our 
rules as to naming fruit.-—-TV. Baily.— Pears: 
1. Vineuse; 2, Pitmaston Ducbess, gathered far 
too early; 3. Beurre Capiaumont; 4. Duchesse 

de Mars.- J. D. Knipc.— Pear Beurre Hardy. 

Apples: Specimens insufficient.- B. M.— Pear: 

Beurre Hardy. Apple: Ecklinville Seedling.- 

E. S. Martin.- Pears: 1. Broompark, ripens in 
January: 2, Glou Morceau, December to 
January: 3. Jersey Gratioli. Apple not recog¬ 
nised. TV ilts. —Apple Ecklinville Seedling. 

E. L. Travers.— Specimen insufficient. See our 
rules ns to naming fruit.- O. T. Brown.— 


E- P. DIXON AND SONsT Ltd., Hull.—Bulbs for 

Tiie Wargrave Hardy plant farm. Ltd.. 
Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks .-List of Hardy 
Plants. 


KING EDWARD VII. 

Poet’s=Eye Narcissus 


is probably the finest of the moderate-priced 
new sorts/The flowers are of a most striking 
glistening whiteness of fine size, but not so 
large as to merit the charge of being coarse. 
Quite the reverse—u L.. . 


fj^' ■fltovavMfe—it is as refined and chaste 1 
h flower as it is possible to find in any 1 
Exhibition. 

What strikes one is the massive solidity 1 
of the broad petals overlapping each other, 1 
and forming a truly regal flower. Against 1 
the dazzling snowy whiteness of the perianth. 1 
the scarlet-edged cup stands out most 1 
vividly. Truly, this is a flower *hkh | 
marks a great advance amongst the Poets 1 

Narcissi. • \ 

As a grower it has not a single fault. 1 
Sturdy, deep green foliage and strong stems, \ 
indicate a bulb of surprising vigour which | 
luxuriates in any good open soil, or take 
most kindly to cubure in flbre in bowls 
The Rees are offering and illustrate? 
many other grand bulbs in their Catalog, 
whh h you-r-if vou are an enthuse" 
gardener—will do well to write lor NON', 
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Aronitum Wilaoni .. 633 
Apples, early .. ..647 
Apricots, rotting .. 6o2 
Aster Soutbcote Beauty, 

single.638 

Jlerberidopai* corallina 646 
Bindweed in orchard 
fact, (he gnat.. .. 645 

liner, Sootch, pruning 652 
Buddieia globosa .. 646 
Cabbages dubbing ,. 652 
Cabbages forspring cut¬ 
ting .648 

Cannas, florering .. 611 
Christmas Rosea, sickly 646 
fhristmaa Rosea, trana- 

planting. 644 I 

(.'hrysanthemnm Cream I 
Perrier. 639 I 


Chrysanthemums: sea¬ 
sonable work .. 
Chrysanthemums, the 
early-flowering 
Oarkias in the house .. 
Cold-frames, overcrowd¬ 
ing . 

Coronilla varia 
Cotoneaster divaricata 
Crocus iridiflorus 
Dierama (Sparaxis) pul- 
cherrioia 

E u o n y mus varicgatus 
for the window 
Fern, the Lady .. 

Fern, the Oak (Polypo¬ 
dium Dryopterin) 
Flowers, among the 
hardy. 


Offff ft. 

ntnrb , 

nnto ut 

5* top t 
rpritym 
a ilia 
tssiMpa 

n/ptop 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

MfW - 

nothUfs The Willow Centlan.-Why does “ K. B.” 
slander this fine autumn flower by describ¬ 
ing it ns “of a pleasing shade of purple- 
r;.Y. 5 bine?” I have never seen It except pure 
gentian-blue or pure white. The proper 
place for it is an open woodland, where it 
may sow itself freely. It is quite proof 
against rabbits.— -Herbert Maxwell, Mon ¬ 
reith . 

Coronilla varia.— Someone sends me this 
from his rock garden, but it is really too 
free for such a distinguished place. One 
could easily naturalise it on rough, dry 
banks. It is a very common sight on the 
railway banks in northern France, where 
it sows itself. It is a pretty plant, hut 
must he put in the right place, as it is so 
strong a grower.—W. 

Peaches and their flavour.— I find a neat 
round hole in the Peaches, just below the 
base of the stalk. It may be the cause of 
injury to the flavour. Perhaps some of 
vour fruit growers may tell us? It may he 
the work of some insect, which in that way 
prevents the full ripening of the fruit. It 
is a bard case to grow the best kind of 
Peaches and find them not fit to ent.—S. U. 

Helianthus Ligeri.— Is not this the same 
as the Sunflower raised a good many years 
ago by Air. Michael Cutlibortson, Rothesay, 
nnd sent out under the name of Daniel 
bewar? As seen at the shows, II. Ligeri 
the same, the black stems, upright 
-x-'' growth, nnd the “ Cactus ” arrangement of 
rntfif!, fl° wers being, to all appearance, iden- 
tl/W fieal. If I am not mistaken. H. Ligeri was 
i in France. Perhaps someone can 
Pyj V E* ve ns some further information.—S. A. 

Potentilla ambigua.—A pretty thing, 
^ but, like many of its nice, too free a 
grower for the rock garden. I find it diffi- 
keep them in hand, and yet there 
“wst be in that great group choice things, 
sonic, no doubt, not yet introduced, of the 
Highest quality for our now growing rock 
garden. i n the hot chase after rock 
m 0 mt ns now ’ a11 beginners should re- 
r P lat rani pant growers will ruin a 
ear ? en - Things that will grow’ in any 
der should not he planted on the rock 
garden. From Friar Park.—W. 

(liis U ni err ? z j a Eu thamia.—I have known 
nnr , n g°°d many years, but it is 

be COYete d unless it makes a 
the ln a mass * such as do 

nifieotfe otll er flowers in the mag- 

gardcn of Sir Frank Crisp, 
be m,P lQnt « it is ineffective, and may 
onlv tI1 0WT 1i as J? ne of botanical interest 
of litHn « e ow flower s are very small and 
its lowL? w se f qnence - If ^ can he kept to 
^ttt t'hnn t0tl »! re ~ about G inches-it looks 
ThIL when . 11 runs up to a foot or 
tnanv tT 5 namo 1S sufficient to ban it with 
Hac^ oL . a "® Mve of dry or rocky 
Parts of Onnn i W1(lel 5 spread iu certain 
r Canada nnd the United States. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden .” 
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Figs not ripening 
Fruit garden 
Fuchsias, diseased 
Garden food 
Garden work 
Gentian, the Willow .. 

] Greenhouses, unhealed 
Guevina Avelilana 


Gutierrezia Euthamise 637 
Helianthus Ligeri .. 637 
Holly, the Camellia¬ 
leaved .637 

Hyacinths the second 

year .641 

Iris chinensis .. 611 

Law and custom .. 650 
Lawn, top-dressing a .. 652 
Ling and Heather, 
planting.616 


637 


Linaria hctorophylla .. 
Linum perenne, cutting 

down. ooz 

Loniarias in winter .. 642 
National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society .. 649 

National Rose Society 649 
Nemesias, the Line .. 637 
Odontoglossums, grow¬ 
ing cool.650 

Olearia oleifolia .. .. 614 

Ourbia macraphylla .. 641 
Pansies, Tufted, from 

cuttings.652 

Peaches and their 

flavour.637 

Pear Food mite dcs Bois 617 
Pears spot ted .. 652 

Pelargoniums, the Cape Oil 


PentstemonB .. .. G38 

Phlox Crepuscule .. 641 
Phloxes, the cultivation 
of tho tall .. 645 

Plants for exposed posi¬ 
tions .616 

Plants for winter, fine- 

foliaged.639 

Potentilla ambigua .. 637 

Poultry.650 

Pyrus japoriica jelly .. 652 

Eetrospect,.a .. .. WO 

Rose, dark red .. .. 610 

Rose-leaves eaten .. 640 
Roses from cuttings .. 610 
Roses on own roots .. C40 
Roses on pillars .. .. CIO 

Rose8, Rambler, in 
September .. .. 637 


Rosea: September notea 639 
Shrubs, seaside .. .. 652 

Silene .6*3 

Spinach, New Zealand 648 
Spinet Aitchisoni .. 639 
Strawberry ground, pre¬ 
paring .617 

Sweet Peas with double 
standards .. 644 

Tomatoes in pots .. 648 
Tree-Carnations.. .. 641 
Vegetables at the shows 618 
Veronicas, two desirable 637 
Violets for frames, lift¬ 
ing .631 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing .651 

Woodland colour in 
September ., .. 637 


Some American authorities prefer the 
name of G. Sarothrm, hut Euthamim is 
adopted hv the “ Kcw Index.”—S. Arnott. 

[In Britton and Brown’s “ Illustrated 
Flora of the Northern United States ” the 
synonym Solidago Sarothra? is given, the 
accepted name being Gutierrezia Saro- 
thrre.—E d.] 

The blue Nemesias.— In spite of the 
wintry August and, so far, cold September, 

1 never had any ground plants give so 
much pleasure as these. They are a sea 
of delicate colour in the Rose and other 
beds. There is, too, a pretty variety of 
colour, some of the flow’ers being darker 
in the blue. We never before had such 
precious autumnal blue flowers, the For¬ 
get-me-nots and other fine blues being 
mainly of the spring. This is by far the 
most precious annual we have had for 
many years.—W. 

Dierama (Sparaxis) pulcherrima.— Mr. 

Arnott rightly says that the proper way to 
obtain a stock of this lovely plant is to 
raise it from seed, which should be sown 
rather thinly in boxes and raised in a cold 
frame. As I have an abundance of seed 
now ripening I shall he happy to send some 
to any reader of Gardening Illustrated 
who will forward an envelope addressed 
and stamped. If well grown Dierama 
ought, to flower in the third year provided 
it is sheltered from high winds.- Herbert 
Maxwell, Monreith. 

Linaria heterophylla.- Under the name 
of L. aparinoides this attracted some 
notice when shown at a leading Scottish 
show the other day, and there were many 
who supposed that it was a perennial. In 
a bunch the flowers looked well. It is an 
annual Toadflax, growing from 1 foot to 

2 feet high, and bearing freely its almost 
straw-yellow, long-spurred flowers. There 
is a brighter variety, called L. hetero- 
plivlla splendens, which has crimson and 
yeilow flowers, besides the more general 
favourite aureo-purpurea.—S. M. D. 

Clarkias in the house.— There has been 
great improvement in these annuals of 
recent years. I was inclined to look 
a ska nee* at them, as among the less refined 
and precious .annuals, until someone with¬ 
out. prejudice, as the lawyers say, brought 
a large hunch of a soft pink, double kind 
into the house, and it really took its place 
as one of our best September flowers for 
the table. Annuals are becoming more and 
more important for the garden, and it is 
foolish to neglect them. In many gardens 
one never sees them take their due place. 

Two desirable Veronicas.— I am well 
pleased with Veronica spuria Linn., which 
sends up fine spikes of deep blue at this I 
season to a height of 3 feet or 4 feet. It is 
of the easiest culture and ripens abundance 
of seed. Another species which I got from 
LIssadell,under the name of V. corymbosn, 
puzzles me, for in the “Kcw Hand list” I 
can find only V, rorymhosa Hort. var. 




variegata. Now I detest variegated plants. 
“I’ll not put the dibble in earth to set one 
slip of them.” The Lissadell plant is 
charming; wholesome green leaves, red¬ 
dening now nnd sending up wiry stems 
bearing dense trusses of deep violet 
flowers. The whole plant is hut 0 inches or 
7 inches high, hut it makes a brave show 
on a retaining wall.— Herbert Maxwell, 
Monreith. 

Rambler Roses In September.— A friend 
has been to see a justly famous garden, 
and was telling of its treasures when I 
happened to ask about, tho Roses. There 
were none, he said. Plenty of Ramblers 
about, though. Surely there is nothing 
more desolate than a Rose garden without 
Roses in September. This desolation is 
one of the results of the insane pursuit of 
the Crimson Rambler and other deceivers 
of that rank. Many of our noblest Roses, 
from RtVve d’Or to La Tosca, bloom as 
freely In September as in July, and any 
one of them is worth a dozen Ramblers.— 
W. 

The Camellia-leaved Holly.— The atten¬ 
tion of intending planters of fine Hollies 
may well lie directed to Ilex Aquifolium, 
var. eamelliaTolia, which has not only 
handsome, large leaves, but fine berries. 
An authority, who has been among the 
Hollies all his life, considers I. A. camel- 
li.Tfolia the best of all. The berries are 
in good clusters, are almost the size of a 
Cherry, and of good colour. Its fault 
should not he concealed, however, and it 
is that it is not only scarce, but is a slow 
grower and takes a long time to reach any 
size and to fruit. Those who can afford to 
wait or to buy big plants should not forget 
this handsome Holly.—S. A. 

Woodland colour In September.—I never 
had flower-garden colour quite so welcome 
as this September, owing mainly to a sea 
of the blue Nemesia below the Tea Roses. 
But going into the woods I am forced to 
ask if the woodland colour is not the best 
even before the mass of our native wood 
begins to show colour. The sources of this 
fine early colour are as follows:—(1) The 
Silver Maple (Acer dasycarpum), good 
through the summer and in early autumn, 
with its arrows of brilliant red here nnd 
there over the silvery branches. (2) The 
Norway Maple (Acer plntanoides) getting 
from fine brown into red, here nnd there a 
tree earlier than the rest, nnd of startling 
effect in the still greenwood. (3) The 
purplish form of our common Maple (Acer 
pseudo-Platanus) takes a fine colour 
throughout the summer, nnd in autumn 
assumes a rich brown hue with many dark 
spots. This tree, though a variety,‘comes 
freely from seed, so there is not the objec¬ 
tion that often faces us in the grafted tree 
(4) The Red Oak (Quercus rubra) is a 
hardier, nnd in some ways a better, tree 
than the Scarlet Oak, with a fine form of 
leaf nnd very good colour, too,| f r Of the 
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great summer leafing N. American Oaks, it 
is tile one that grows most freely in Eng¬ 
land. There is a tree at Wnkehurst Place 
as stately and line in form as a British 
Oak. It should be noted that these are all 
forest trees that give us such good colour, 
apart from the trees of lower stature, like 
the Tartarian Maple, that are mostly seen 
in pleasure grounds.—W. 

Single Aster Southcote Beauty.— Having 
a great partiality for the single forms 
of annual Asters, I was induced to 
give this a trial this season, and the 
results have far exceeded my expec¬ 
tations. The plants are taller, some 
24 inches to 20 inches in height, more 
robust and branching than are those of 
other single sorts, and the flowers which 
are produced on long stems are larger and 
more elegantly formed. So far there are 
but three colours—white, mauve, and pink 
- the last being of a particularly bright 
hue. Of their value for garden decoration 
there cannot. I think, lie two opinions, 
whether employed individually in beds or 
for grouping in borders. The rain spoilt 
most of the first lot of flowers, but under 
the more favourable climatic conditions 
now prevailing the plants have produced a 
further and more liberal display, and are 
likely for some time to continue doing so 
The flowers when out last a long time. I 
consider Southcote Beauty the best of all 
the single types of annual Asters.—A. W. 

Aconitum Wilsoni.- There appear to be 
two forms of Aconitum Wilsoni in com¬ 
merce at present, and n discussion on the 
subject with several other hardy plnnts- 
iiien confirmed my own impression of the 
position. Messrs. Gibson ami Go., of 
Bedale, have introduced a pale-blue 
Monkshood under the name of Aconitum 
eieruleuni, this being a most useful variety, 
because of its late-blooming habit, as 
flowers of its shade and character are 
scarce in late autumn. This is understood 
to be from A. Wilsoni, although it has not 
the character of the plant as introduced by 
Wilson. Messrs. Gibson’s Monkshood, 
however, corresponds in everything almost 
but colour with another Aconitum from the 
same district as Wilson’s one, but intro¬ 
duced by another linn, and which has 
larger individual blooms of a different 
form and shade. Both of the plants sold as 
A. Wilsoni are valuable, but, on the whole, 
I prefer the later one to Mr. Wilson's in¬ 
troduction. Is it not, however, advisable 
that the two should be compared by the 
Kew authorities, and, if necessary, a dif¬ 
ferent name applied to each?— S. Arnott. 

Pentstemons.— These, though affected by 
the recent heavy rains, have not suffered 
to the same extent as have many other 
occupants of the flower borders, and are 
now flowering as freely and making as 
brilliant a show, If not more so. as they 
did previous to the setting in of the spell 
of bad weather which has wrought such 
havoc throughout the country. I do not 
grow named varieties, but purchase a 
packet of seed now and again from a 
reliable source, and from the plants raised 
select the best and propagate stock from 
them. By these means I am always able to 
secure a* healthy lot of plants each year 
which yield the most satisfactory results 
in every way. Not only are they charming 
subjects for planting in good bold groups in 
the flower border, but a very fine effect is 
created when flower-beds are filled entirely 
with them. Cuttings are put out into a 
cold-frame at. the same time and in the 
same way ns are those of Calceolarias, and 
if taken with a heel it Is seldom any fail to 
grow. These are transplanted in spring 
into other cold frames, from whence they 
are, when the time arrives, transferred to 
their permanent quarters. If the points of 
the plants are pinched as soon as they begin 
to grow freely, nice bushy plants result by 
the time thev are required for planting ! 
out. Raised on these lines the plants 1 
always succeed and flower with great free¬ 
dom throughout the summer and autumn, 
in fact they continue doing so until frost 
puts an end to them.—A. W. 
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- been already secured. For this reason m 

SEASONABLE WORK. that the whole of the plantsaretoiS 

The moist and dull summer of the present through regularly and systematically and 
year has hindered the rii>ening of the the side shoots removed in their infancy 
wood, which is rightly regarded by I s0 t0 speak. ‘They are so brittle when tier 
growers as of supreme importance when ar ® y° un K that they may be rubbed oat 
the flowering time comes. The growths ( l l,lfe easily. Should any side shoots pet 
have rijiened in a measure, but not nearly overlooked, and, in consequence, develop 
so satisfactorily ns is usual in a normal s tout, fairly ripe shoots of good length,do 
season. The absence of sun during the n °t attempt to rub out or pinch off such 
growing period is looked upon by experi- growths. They should be out out very 
enced growers as a matter to be deplored, carefully, using a sharp knife, otherwise 
as it has always been recognised ns an the bark may be tom and other damage 
essential factor in producing large, deep e P suc - Maintain the growths in nil up. 
blooms that the growt hs should be well ri £ht position, ns in this way the buds are 
ripened. At the t ime of writing the plants e|l couraged to develop in even form, 
that have been given plenty of room in the At this period terminal buds should be 
.standing ground are doing very well, much developing on the plants very freely, if 
better, in fact, than many growers seemed it has not already been determined wbat 
at one time to think was possible. Should character the plants grown on to terminal 

the abnormal weather continue, growers buds are to assume, this matter should re- 
would be well advised to space out their ceive consideration forthwith. Terminal 
plants forthw ith. Much may be done to buds are invariably retained on plants of 
improve the condition of plants having un- i* 10 decorative Chrysanthemums, ns buds 
ripened growths by giving each more room this character open kindly, seldom yield 
in the row. It is astonishing what bene- blossoms that damp, while the colour of the 
ficial effects may be nHorded by also re- flowers is usually of the very best. Ter- 
moving a few plants from each row at the minal buds appear in clusters, and so soon 
present time. Air passing freely between they are large enough to handle they 
the plants during the long spell of wet should be dealt with without delay, 
and dull weather has been the chief source Assuming the plants are fairly bushy, and 
of tlie ripening process during the present blooms of good quality and of medium die 
season, and if facilities are given forth- are desired, retain only the largest awl 
with fora freer passage of air through the bent-shaped hud in each cluster. Should 
plants much may be done to improve the sprays of blossoms for indoor decoration 
growers’ prospects of success. Three he preferred, retain, say. three buds,«jul- 
weeks of such treatment will improve the distant from each other, on each spray, 
plants very materially, and in the event of This would probably mean that the Ians 
warm, sunny weather ensuing so much the tmd th® centre would lie removed, go 
better. that three buds of equal size could here¬ 

in tlye numerous gardens I have visited tnined. In many eases beautiful sprays of 
from time to time I have been much struck naturally-grown Chrysanthemums may te 
with the want of consideration shown by obtained. All too often, however, the 
growers of Chrvsanthcinums. The plants cluster of buds is so dense that it is im- 
are so often seen arranged pot-tliick in the Possible for all the buds to develop pro- 
rows that it is almost impossible to do Perly. In such cases it is better to thin 
them justice. Assuming that not more 0111 the more crowded buds in each cluster, 
than three shoots are taken up on each nn(i this can he done so soon as the bud? 
plant, how impossible is it. for these to be S in to grow away freely. It Is well, too, 
become properly ripened when the jiots observe more than ordinary care when 
touch one another in t lie rows. IIow often staking and tying out the growths of the 
as many ns six shoots arc taken up on decorative Chrysanthemums. Too fie- 
plants that are exacted to produce really fluently they are tied in tightly to just one. 
large blooms! Imagine the unsatisfactory ( . >r Possibly two, stakes, and arc seldom 
condition of such plants when the growths interesting when treated in this fashion. 

are crowded into the narrow space allowed _£• G 

to thorn. As a rule, the decorative sorts 

are treated much less considerately than THE EARLY-FLOWERING 

the largo - flowered Chrysanthemums. I CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I s , eldn " 1 «'•<• Sjvpn n rood, open posi- I Ijf aU the localities Unit I hate rcrentlf 
tmn for mm am! air to ripen tlie growths, visited I have been much struck with the 
I have seen them, in finite good gardens, earliness 0 f the flowering of them. A ft* 
standing in nn ont-of-the-wny corner, , dnvs ag0 at a local show in m wfeUmr- 
where they have little chance of develop- , lood there were entries in a die 

log sturdy, short-jointed shoots Those for six distinct sorts, and the time Fif 
decorative Chrysanthemums should he no- exhibits were all very good, the 

corded culture quite as good as that given , fl r S £fj fo t T s m e 7nllr™ la the leading 
, <>* e large-/lowered sorts that are mostly ! SSI &»**«* 

grown for exhibition. The wonder is that * , L t) s T \ quite in charter 

the plants do so well under indifferent have I 

cultivation. One of our most celebrated mi! 

mycologists a few years ago. when lectur- 

ing respecting the so-called Cbrysnnthe- !£» cottage "aS a» d siw ; 

mum leaf-rust, said this fungoid disease , l^LS^.nliutfcrf 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THE EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In all the localities that I have recently 
visited I have been much struck with the 


was largely due to overcrowding. It is 

next to Impossible to bring out the real i nnd in man? 

beauty-of these plants, both as regards Aowermg Chrysanthem •> jj^ 
their actual growth and their blossoms, gardens the,more 
unless they can grow more or less natur- Bahlia has had to give . y r0C i«n .j [l 
ally, as in this way bushy and branching ^rdy 

plants of even and pleasing contour arc economic point of ruw ^ ,• aD( j 3 $ .. 1; ' 

evolved. mums are nuich to /* prefe "S]i7our "'V 

At. this period the plants of the large- most °f the plants winter ■ 
flowered and exhibition Chrysanthemums wuthern gardens it is 
are developing lateral growths in the axils greater partiality an 1 ’r , most of <he 
of the leaves. At each joint these young by those who wish to make * Very 
shoots are a source of trouble and quickly outdoor garden during 1 < rp< r rtn l these 

make strong growth, detracting from the many growers have‘ come p -j^and ’3 

value of the plants unless they are rubbed plants in the light of nnr I- ^^lof -* 

out wliile they are quite young and brittle, as it Is with them a case o w0D jt r ‘toi 

Inexperienced growers should remember (he fittest they are infia ^ ^ ^ * •'% 

that, so long ns these side shoots are , those that throw up ne ■ fj,# fcet . ^ 

allowed to remain on the plants, they are spring. It is, ntheawms 8Pe ri| 

exhausting the food stored in the soil, and that so many °f the uwy ^ succe* k‘ 
there is, in consequence, so much waste, flowering earlier than usu 

Original fron> * J 

university; 
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rnents in some of the northern snhurbs^o 
London have been aglow with the w . 
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sire season sees a greater number of 
varieties coming into general cultivation 
oil the lines I have just mentioned, and in 
tbe gardens of those who have no glass¬ 
house wherein to propagate each spring the 
old plants are lifted and divided and an 
early crop of flowers is the invariable 
result. I have carefully noted for some 
years past that old plants come into flower 
much earlier than young plants, although 
there may occasionally be met an excep¬ 
tion to this, and this is probably due to a 
favourable situation or some other 
advantage. In north London there are 
many well-known early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums now r in the pink of condition. 

Varieties that are now looking extremely j 
promising are the following:— Of the 


ing, Harvest Home (bright crimson and 
gold), Roi des Blancs (white), Polly 
(golden-bronze), and Carrie (pale yellow), 
dwarf. A few of tbe compact-growing 
Pompons are also doing well, such as 
Piercy’s Seedling (golden-bronze), Maud 
Pitcher (bronze>, Mr. tfelly (rosy-pink), 
and its sport Mrs. E. Stacey (apricot), 
Mme. E. Lefort (orange and red), and its 
clear yellow sport Gladys Gray. Tbe two 
last mentioned are two of the best outdoor 
Pompons. Other good sorts are Blushing i 
Bride (rosy-lilac and gold), and its sport ; 
Bronze Bride (bronze), Little Bob 
(crimson-brown), Anastasia (light purple), 
an ideal bushy little plant, and several | 
bronze sjHU’ts recently acquired, and lastly 
tbe old yellow sort Flora. There are 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

SPIRJEA AITCHISONI. 

This is one of tbe most vigorous of all tbe 
Spiraeas. A deep, friable loam suits the 
plant best, and if this be provided it 
quickly becomes established,, and then the 
annual shoots will grow to a length of from 
0 feet to 8 feet. The heads of flowers are 
very large, on strong stems. The plants 
flower during the latter part of August and 
throughout September in tbe southern 
counties. The habit of the plant is very 
bushy, but as tbe young branches curve 
gracefully'out wards there is no appearance 
of stiffness. Late every autumn the scoots 
must be cut hard back, and the plants fed 
freely when new shoots commence to grow. 
It is not a suitable subject for planting in a 
small border, blit ns a single specimen, 
where there is ample space for it to grow 
in. If the soil is naturally in good heart 
all extra feeding, in the form of surface 
mulches, should be delayed until tbe plants 
show signs of weakening in their annual 
vigour. 

[The illustration we give to day shows 
the value of the flowering growths when 
loosely arranged in a vase.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Pine-foliaged plants for winter. When a 
shortage of flowering plants occurs in the 
winter in the greenhouse, it is to the flne- 
foliaged plants that we must turn for provid¬ 
ing fit subjects for the decoration of our tables 
and windows. One can always fall back on 
Aspidistras and Aralias. and Ficuses. and it is 
convenient to have small plants of these so 
that they may be changed from time to time. 
In fact, it is advisable that changes in the 
number of plants should be often in winter, in 
order that gas and close rooms will not have a 
too harmful effect on them.—W- F. D. 

Euonymus variegatus for tbe window. I 
recently noticed in a cottage window a well- 
grown example of K. variegatus. which seemed 
to be in a very thriving condition. In a 7-inch 
pot. it formed a neat pyramid, and had not. I 
was informed, been repotted for years. The 
variegation was excellent, and the plant, to me, 
i now rtonn rf n rp for window culture. K. B. 


ROSES. 


Flowering shoots of Spiraea Aitchisoni in bronze vase. 


Japanese, .Mme. Marie MaswS (lilac- 
i.lii aild its sports Horace Martin 
. Ji°wj, Crimson Marie Mnss6 (bronze 
.; crimson), Ralph Curtis (creamy- 
, bbie Burns (cerise-pink), Wells’ 
v beautiful white sort), and some 
iers of the same family. All of the fore- 
i f i v are re l )r csented by plants having an 
fr ruiK ? ling babit of growth, the plants 
tion and °* a vigorous constitu¬ 

te , er £° 0( i Japanese sorts are 
tor (a pretty shade of soft flesh-pink), 
%?wer on a splendid length, of foot- 
(wk ,^ Jlla . Rlick (reddish - orange), 
a a i. r s , ^ nnaso11 (a reliable crimson sort 
Tm * g °Weu reverse), Leslie (rich yellow) 
(Heh ue ,, ( rosy-whlte). Norbe 
irich golden-salmon), dwarf a; 
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numberless single flowered sorts, of which 
mention at this period is hardly necessary. 

__ E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Cream Perrier.— I see 

this is sometimes called White Perrier, but 
“cream” is more appropriate, as the 
flowers are really of a cream colour. It 
is one of the novelties of this year in the 
trade lists, and well deserves the notice of 
those who admired, and still admire, the 
fine early Chrysanthemum, Mme. C. 
Perrier. It certainly comes wdiite under 
glass, but that is not the true rOle of the 
early Chrysanthemum. It is excellent this 
year, and gives grand flowers, doing well 
either for disbudding or for leaving to giw 
a natural way—S. M. P. 


SEPTEMBER NOTES. 

Thkuk have been a good many queries 
about the lifting of Roses for potting up. 
Mostly the idea has been that these early- 
winter or autumn-lifted plants could be 
forced. So they can, provided you start 
right, and do not hurry the plants, espe- 1 

cially at the first. For example, do not 
pot and then stand direct in the bright 
light and sun, which we often experience 
towards the end of September and early in 
October. Place them upon some sheltered 
and shady border, behind a wall or hedge. 

Even then the wood will shrivel somewhat, 
and should be frequently sprayed over¬ 
head. I have often known the soil around 
these completely saturated, with the idea 
that this extra moisture at the root would 
cheek the shrivelling. It is not only un¬ 
necessary, but has a deleterious effect upon 
the potting compost. To be fairly moist at 
the roots is sufficient, and you can assist 
the plant much more by the overhead 
waterings referred to. Any very soft 
growth should be cut away directly after 
plants are lifted. Plants upon the Mnnetti 
invariably ri\)en earlier than those grown 
upon the Brier. It is the bottom eyes, or 
nearly so, that we depend on for blossom 
upon these early lifted Roses, and in most 
eases these will be matured. Only exces¬ 
sive w*et and frost are needed to be kept 
aw r ay from them, with no suspicion of forc¬ 
ing or over-coddling yet. Let them settle 
down and the wood return to its plumpness 
first. It is quite unreasonable to expect 
good results from climbers under this early 
lifting and potting system. In scarcely 
any instance will tbe rods be ripe enough, 
and even if they w’ere, they can never do 
justice to themselves unless upon well- 
established roots. The preparation of cut¬ 
tings for stocks w*ns dwelt upon, some few 
weeks back, and the earlier they can be 
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planted after the advent of October the but this method of propagation demands 
more likely you are to succeed. skill and the convenience of a well-heated 

Standards from the hedgerows should be glasshouse. In my young days I put in 


collected as soon as possible. I have fre¬ 
quently found our early-planted standard 
Briers carrying new roots several inches 
In length by December, and such plants 
have always been plump in the stem, which 
I have little doubt was mainly due to the 
sap supplied by these few roots. They 
certainly withstand drying frost-laden 
winds better when firmly set into the soil 
from early planting. Where the grafting 
of a few Roses is contemplated no time 
should be lost in potting up a few stocks. 


some thousands of Rose cuttings in early 
spring, which made roots at the rate of 
93 i>er cent. The system followed was to 
pot up the plants intended to furnish cut¬ 
tings early in October. They remained in 
the oih?u until November, and were then 
placed in a house which until January was 
only heated to keep out frost. As soon as 
the days began to lengthen the tempera 


which flowers for a good long time. The bed 
is in a sunny aud fairly sheltered position, 
south-east aspect, Boil sandy loam. Would 
Fisher Holmes or Duke of Edinburgh be suit¬ 
able ?-A. E. T. 

[Fisher Holmes and Duke of Edinburgh 
are good Roses, but are quite surpassed by 
General McArthur, a free - flowering 
variety, which will continue in bloom 
throughout the season.] 


Boses on pillars.-I have two Rosea which I 
wish to train as Pillar Roses(1) J. B. Clark 
has sent out three shoots 9 feet high. (2) Hugh 

trn* was gradually raised, not dropping I AVAR 

by the middle of February below 00 degs. the ground) of the Roses, and tie the sb 
in the daytime and from 50 degs. to 


Plunge them 2 inches or 3 inches above the - 55 degs. at night. Coming along gradually, 


pot. This will keep the bark of the stem 
soft, and also help to keep the whole of 
the stock plump and sound. It is better to 
closely curtail the tops of these stocks at 
once. I\ U. 

RUSES FROM CUTTINGS. 

A large proportion of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and some of the Teas, can be in¬ 
creased from cuttings of the rip>e wood, 
aud inserted in the open ground. The 
north side of a fence or wall is the best 
place, as the hot sun does not hit them in 
spring, when they are making roots. The 
great thing is to get the cuttings eallused 
before winter sets in, as then there is but 
little danger of them rotting during the 
wet, inclement winter months. In light 
soils nothing more is necessary than well 
stirring, and sweetening in late summer. 
Heavy soils must be rendered more porous 
by the addition of river sand, leaf mould, 
or decayed refuse. Where Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in i»ots are grown there will bo 
plenty of suitable material for the cut 


_ ground) of the Roses, and tie the shoot* to 
the stake? Or should I use more than ow 
stake? Or, again, would it be better to shorten 
the shoots, aud, if so, to what length^ - 
AMATEUR. 

[If you could put in three poles, trianp 
lar fashion, at the height you would like 
the pillar of Roses to reach, you would 
have something i»ermanent to tie [In¬ 
growths to as they develop. Tying to one 


the plants made a strong, shoTt-jointed 
growth. In the first place they bloomed 
well, and when the flowers were cut the 
wood was in the right condition for making 
cuttings, being firm, but not too hard. The 
IHnch-cutting pots were filled to one- 

third of their depth with crocks, some , . - - - - 

rough material being placed on them, then lK)le cannot fail to cause more or tes 
loam to within 2 inches of the rim, finish- crow <Jing as time goesi on._ Let the Ions 
ing off with silver sand, put in dry and I £ r owths develop at will. Then cut away 
shaken down so that it came quite level i 1 ^ 011 ^ a f°°t °f Points only when prun- 
with the rim of the pot. A thorough water- ! lD 6 the end of next March. The two 
ing was given to make all firm. The cut- I varieties you have are fairly good for 
tings were made bv taking them between PHlars, but we would greatly prefer Sarah 
the eyes, the w ood being cut in a slanting Bernhardt and Gruss an Teplitz, a couple 
fashion, so that every eye made a cutting. of dark Roses that we venture to say would 
In this way double the amount of plants ; Produce quite four times the quantity of 
could be obtained, and, contrary to what 
might be thought, they rooted much better 
than if cut at a joint. A steady bottom 
heat and a temperature of from CO degs. 
to 70 degs. by day and 55 degs. at night are 
indisi»ensablo. Btflekt. 


A RETROSPECT. 


ting bed, the old soil that is turned out of i N September, 1S91, I wrote an article upon 
the pots being just the thing. The begin- the Roses then in blosom. I find we had a 
ning of October is about the best time for wet summer during that year If our 
taking the cuttings, as then the wood has autumn Roses were worthy of note over 
become fully ripened and hard enough to ■ ■ 


stand the winter without rotting; at the 
same time, there is enough left of summer 
life to enable the cuttings to form a 
callus. Unless they do this before winter 
sets in there will be many failures. The 
mistake that many make who adopt this 
method of increase is iu allowing too much 


tion Molly Sharraan Crawford. Roth of 
these sterling varieties are head aud 
shoulders above all other whites in their 

wood to remain above ground. Among j K „r? ZSl V ’Z 

amateurs I have found this to be a pretty 'jeO.ien'v of went • Mollv Sh^rmL rji 

hmneVTn S take out the sai which are exceptionally free growers aud 
Swtng to g tte abse^ of roots, cannot, of | *“? b ? th of them show 


blossom.] 

Rose-leaves eaten (M. dt C’.j.-The Boa- 
leaves you send have been eaten by one of 
the leaf-cutter bees belonging to tile genus 
Megachile, which make their nests in holes 
In wood, in w’alls, or dry banks. Com¬ 
plaints are often made as to the way they 
spoil the leaves of Roses. If you cannot 
trace them to their nests, the only way is 
to catch them on the Rose-bushes. The 
mother bee, having found or made a suit 
able hole, lines it with pieces of Rose- 
leaves or the petals of some flower, and 
then fills it with a mixture of honey and 
:>f whites in the Hvbrid Perpetual r,0,,en as footl for the & rub ’ * hichwil,be 
Nor had we in the Tea-scented sec- ' hntcUe(1 from the egg which she lays in the 

cell. She then proceeds to form another 
cell in the same hole, the lower end of 
which tits partly Into the mouth of the • 
first, just as one thimble might fit into \ 
another. In this way the hole is filled. The 


twenty years ago what must they be now? 
Then we had no Frau Karl Druschki—the 
queen of 

class. Nor uaa we in tne Tea-scented sec- 


owing 

course, be renewed. This results in the 
complete collapse of the cuttings when they 
feel the influence of the spring sunshine. 
An Instance came under my notice a year 
or so ago. The man in charge had put in 
several hundred cuttings, but he loft quite 


very little effects of bad weather. Here, 
then, are two wonderful additions to the 
Rose world since 1891. Then we had no 
Richmond nor Liberty, undoubtedly two of 
our best red Roses for forcing, and gener¬ 
ally useful in the open. Mamau Cochet and 


9 inches of wood out of the ground. Only I its beautiful white sport were also missing, to the ground and can 


leaves you send have also been attacked by 
red-spider, the best cure for which i> 
syringing freely with clear water. Tin- 
cause of this is dryness at the roots, find 
you should at ouce give the plant 8 
thorough soaking of water. The injury to 
the Lupin-leaves is due to caterpillars, 
which, if you examine the plants, you will 
probably find. Shake the plants well, an* 
if the caterpillars are present they will fall 
then be destroyed. 


about a dozen took root, and simply be¬ 
cause there was so much wood exposed to 
the elements. Had he inserted them so 
that only the top leaf and the eye accom¬ 
panying it were above ground, probably 
70 per cent, w’ould have rooted. The cut¬ 
tings should be taken with three joints, 
leaving the top leaf only, and burying them 


General McArthur. Mme. Abel Chatenay, 

Cora llina, Betty, Lady Ash town. Lady 
Battersea, Lady Roberts, Le Progres, 

Mme. Ravary, Theresa, Theresa Bevan, 

Mme. Antoine Marl, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 

Edu Meyer, Peace, and Duchess of Welling- w _„ __.. 

ton, are only a few that occur to me, and ' of Roses w ill do as well on their own root> 
that have helped to make autumn as much I as w r hen budded on the Brier. Unionu* 


Roses on own roots.—I have noticed 
with interest several letters in red-nt 
issues of your paper recommending w 
practice of growing dwarf Roses on their 
owu' roots. I infer—aud I presume it 
common knowledge—that certain variety 


iii the soil up to that leaf. In this way | n feast of Roses as late June and July were | nately, I suppose we may also assume m 
very little of the cutting is exposed to * T * ' ’ 

atmospheric influences. In the following 
April those that have passed the winter 
without injury will make roots, and start 
into growth; but should dry weather set 
in, an occasional watering must be given. 

The safest way is to shelter them in cold- ^ __ _ __ _ 

frames or under handligbts, as, being very useful sec-tion, the'Dwarf PolyaiithDs" 


previously. But if we have improved 
generally in this way, what can be said 
about the grand Wichuraiana and its mani¬ 
fold hybrids? It was in 1893 that the 
original was given to us, and by cross- 


there are numerous other varieties. p°- v 
sibly a majority, which are aotso stitfft*- 
fully grown in this way. Your cow- 
spoudeuts, while insisting on the efficacy o 
their own recommendations, leave us mm 


LU us, UliU Dy cross- ' WWI u icwmiucuuauuuo. .v-. , 

fertilisation it has furnished us with the as we were before, inasmuch as they <ww 
finest creeping Roses of the day. Another appear to specify the pflrtiOTlar yaneuw 


3«i 

■ 

/% 


screened from inclement w-eather, and the 
soil remaining in a nice free and not over- 
wet condition, the callusing process w T iIl 
he much facilitated. Amateurs who can¬ 
not spare a frame or hand light may raise 


has been vastly improved since I w’rote of 
autumnals in 1891. 

I do not disparage the old Roses, many 
of which are still with us, and are likely to 
remain, but it is surely well to improve. 


which are likely to do ™ --. 

such conditions. It would be very Iwot* , 
ing, save much time in experimenting, jun ■ • -th 
prove a great boon to those who. like . , j 

self, have had very little expenenoe 
Rose growing and but little 
the art of budding, if you or any oi. m M 


weilor'badlyunder 


a few’ young plants iu a simple way. Take ' and having done so urnxv the host- AV luc *»*!> vi isuuuui&, ** - • . ., 

an ordinary box, such as may be pur i a * pr .fiiiL!- ■ !} est of 0U I correspondents would be kind enou-h r 

chased at any grocer’s, and take the bottom } 0 ‘ ol *j favourites' ” ‘ ® W p S8 ff ct suppl/ a list of those varieties 

* u * Roses which are known to do veuyu 

own roots.— J. C. Tattehsall. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. ) [AH the Chinas, and some of these y 


out. Having first marked out the ground 
by placing the box on it, insert the cut¬ 
tings, and put a pane of glass on the top. 
This forms a simple and inexpensive pro¬ 
pagating frame, and, of course, may be 
multiplied to any extent. If the boxes are 
tarred they wdll last a good many years. 


Rose, dark red.-l want to plant a round may buy on their own root* 

bed, of some 8 feet in diameter, with Rorpk hybrids, these you may bu^ e to . . 

self. Also strong and rigowm 


T , - -r -j feet in diameter, with Roses. 

on ,5 Bame ® ize - full of La France, 
and should like a good dark red Rose to con- 


Roses may also be increased iu^SDriiijr I What kind would you recommend? I 

want a free bloomer, a good dark red, and one 


Hybrid Teas must he struck at I 
early autumn.—Eo.3 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


OIRISIA AIACROPUYLLA cool, airy, but not draughty pit will suit | ^ uiang winter months, though at that 

The accompanying illustration affords an tiie cu ttj Ilgs un til they have rooted. Shade ? easot L the S011 m ust be kept fairly dry. 

__ j. fhr» flAtv£»rmf>' nr fins , . , , , Tr» nrnnr fn onenra fha nm/lnnHnn 


some of the finer sorts a little extra trouble leaves are dying down, and should he glad to 
is needed. The cuttings should be inserted I * h a-t is the right treatment for them.— 


in small pots filled with a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Any corner in a 


Vanderhum. 

[Iris chinensis should not be dried off 


excellent idea of the flowering of this bright sunshine at first, and give an ort ] er to ensure tne production of its 

recently-introduced novelty, which, though occasional sprinkling overhead, but on no farming flowers, it should be well ex- 
distinct and pretty, is not destined for a account allow the i>ots to become soddened P° s , to the sun during late summer and 
great popularity by reason of its luck of W jth water. After the cuttings are rooted ? ar .% autumn. A structure where it is 
hardiness. The species belongs to the Jsew tji e usual shifting on is necessary, using J us f free from frost would suit it during the 
Zealand Alps, where it is usually found in the same kind of compost as that in which better than a warmer one.] 

boggy ground at an altitude of 4,000 feet the cuttings were inserted, only coarser. Hyacinths the second year.—Would you 
or ** The (lowers, which are white if the plants are required for winter work 

with frequently a tinge or pink or rose, aie they can be grown out of doors during the flowering Hyacinths a second year after being 
produced, more or less, in whorls quite dis- summer. Take cure that the plants are forced with anything like good results? i 
(fact from, and minus the attractiveness not allowed to sufler from want of water SSTrg?meot. U I w%U bc 8U gfaTtota™what 
of, its scarlet-flowered Chilian congener, or that they become root-bound. Pinch results others have had.— anxious. 

0. coccinea. The leaves are deep green, { them or allow them to grow according as i [After the flowers have faded stand the 
roundish-oblong, much crinkled, after the tall or bushy plants are required. By p 0 ts m a frame, watering them until the 


In order to ensure the production of its 


manner of Horminum or Ramondin, and the end of September or early in October foliage has died down. ~It is of no use 
disposed in a flnttisb rosette, the inflores- they should be shifted into their flowering relying on these for flowering in pots the 
cence rising to about a foot high in some of pots, which should vary according to the |*second year, and when the weather gets 
the finer examples so far seen. Doubtless, growth of the varieties. Some of the settled, about April, plant them out in a 
ju ffie favoured south-west and in parts of dwarfer sorts, such ns dentieulatuin, sunny border or along the edge of a shrub- 


Jrelaiid the species would prove a success 


Qurisia macrophylla. From a photograph in the 
Glasnevin Botanic Gardens. 


dwarfer sorts, such ns dentieulatuin, sunny border or along the edge of a shrub- 
Wardie Seedling, Lady Plymouth, quercl- bery. They will then bloom every year, 

! but the flower-spikes will be small and only 
fit for cutting.] 

Tree-Carnations. I have a lot of American 
Tree-Carnations blooming in a large green¬ 
house (I have taken several cuttings). Do the 
plants go on perpetually blooming, or will they 
stop, and, if so, what must I do with them? 
Will they go on growing? Some are threo years 
old. Must I repot, and would thev do in a 
cold-frame all winter, and will they bloom next 
summer? I have a lot of young ones in a 
frame for winter blooming. So far, I have not 
allowed them to bloom. The ones in bloom now 
have got red-spider (not badly). 1 am syringing 
with salt water occasionally, and intend wash¬ 
ing-using a length of pipe—with sulphur and 
j milk. The Tomatoes are grown iu this house. 

I CARNATION. 

[The question whether the plants of 
these will go on flowering depends not n 
little upon their condition and the treat 
1 ment. meled out to them. With care and 
intelligent treatment some varieties go on 
; flowering for three years or more. To do 
I this, however, the plants must, of neces- 
| sity, be kept scrupulously free of all insect 
life and be giveu greenhouse treatment con- 
, tinuously. As your plants appear to he 
now infested with red-spider, the worst 
enemy of the Carnation perhaps, it is un¬ 
likely that they w ill do much good, and, in 
any ease, a cold frame would be a sorry 
| place for them for the winter season. To 
I be rendered perpetual-flowering the plants 
must be kept perpetually in growth, 
steadily, though quite surely. You must 
not starve, and chill, and check them for 
w’ecks on end in the hope of being able to 
resuscitate them hereafter when you feel 
inclined, and a living plant will assuredly 
resent such neglect in its own way. We 
x . , cannot advise you as to the reiiotting of 

row a p/iotograpn in tat the plants, since you tell us nothing of 

anic Gardens . their size, the pots they are now in, or 

their general condition. The young plants 
now in the frame should be removed to the 
folium, coccineum, Radula, Little Gem, greenhouse not later than the end of the 
I etc , are of most use for front row’s, and present month, if you wish them to flower 
j should, therefore, be kept in smaller pots, , »n the coming winter. If you were to tell 
w’hile r. visoosissimum and other taller- us uiore of the condition of the old plants 
growing sorts can be put into 8-inch or ! we assist you further.] 

smaller pots, according to the size of the TJnheated greenhouses. In your issue of 
plants. After the plants have tilled the trconSomJ! Ihave^TOf fi 

pots with roots, weak manure-water Will has been of great use to me. It is called “The 
assist them. They should be housed by the ( Unheated Greenhouse.” bv K. L. Davidson, 
middle of October and placed where they Pnce 8s. 6d. My unheated house is always gay 

can have a good circulation of air, also j Coleus (bought "us 1 seed H ngs 1 ! U ^um pan u las’ 
as near the glass as possible, under such . Petunias, Francoa ramosa (Bridal Wreath) 
conditions and with ordinary attention to Vallotaa, and some of the annuals East 
watering they will make a sturdy growth ™Sm aS&ft 
throughout the winter, and Will come into | house faces south, but only gets the morning 
flower early in spring. A cool, airy atmos- | sun owing to big trees and a hill in the way 
nhere (say, between 45 degs. and 50 degs.) j )!?„? a v£ rnoon * A™" 18 do beautifully, flower- 
fs indllpensnbie If a healthy growth is to Azal " : ‘“ and 

be maintained. After the plants have phlox Crepuscule.-This, which came from 

_ 3 Oni-tivrr fhn nri'nfnr in i iViolo.; a fnn- oononna „ ~ „ . uul 



f given boggy or spongy ground. Near folium, coccineum, Radula, Little Gem, ' greenhouse not Inter than the end of the 
Pinion the plant lacks hardiness. i etc., are of most use for front row’s, and present month, if you wish them to flower 

K. J. i should, therefore, be kept in smaller pots, , »» the coming winter. If you were to tell 

:-- w’hile P. visoosissimum and other taller- us more °* the condition of the old plants 

TUB caPE PELARGONIUMS. growing sorts can be put into 8-inch or I we assist you further.] 

Considering the various wavs in which 1 smaller pots, according to the size of the Unheated greenhouses. In your issue of 
weefsoented Pelargoniums can be used, ; Plants. After the plants have tilled the ha.*,, a a Took wfo"h 

® bonder is that they are not more pots w’it.h roots, weak manure-water will j has been of great use to me. It is called “The 
grown. There is such a diversity of form assist them. They should be housed by the j Unheated Greenhouse.” by K. L. Davidson, 

to their foliage that the most critical will middle of October and placed w^here they Pnce 8s. 6d. My unheated house is always gay 

M a l;;on tl f em please!* TUe can have a good circulation of air, also ^»"&2SS!ib 

Jp ac °t the foliage, too, w ith the excep- us near the glass as possible. Under such Petunias, Francoa ramosa (Bridal Wreath) 
, on » perhaps, of some of the ouercifolium conditions and with ordinary attention to Vallotaa, and some of the annuals East 
to TX “Sreeable, and Tn the S | watering they will make a sturdy growth 

freeic^ them most enjoyable and re- i throughout the wunter, and will come into | house faces south, but only gets the m<?rning 
jresumg True, they have not such gaudy I flower early in spring. A cool, airy atmos- sun owing to big trees and a hill in the way 
Bowers as the Regal Pelargoniums but nhere (say, between 45 degs. and 50 degs.) j l" Lh f afternoon. Arums do beautifully, flower- 
pacing that they are of^he most u^ fs indllp/nsabie if a healthy growth is to A “ ,c “ “* 

advntt ° Plants, this is rather an be maintained. After the plants have Phlox Crepuscule.—This, which came from 

It\iF Q than otherwise, as the colour served their purpose during the winter in Wisley a few seasons ago. quite a small piece 
to iS ? owers ls not sufficiently prominent the greenhouse they can be planted out in has made a tine plant ' The'trusses a ofgoo( j 
SS* " lth tbit of those they may be May, and the foliage used for mmng with whilethe subdtlel aUve^Sbiu a 8 '” 0 ,. 8 . 1 


ta a!« sumcieuiiy prominent me giccuuuuoc mej- ^ 

Wlth tha t of those they may be May, and the foliage used for mix; 
its a Wlth ‘ Eacb variety has a beauty of 1 other flowers through tlio summer, 

mLt ^V and a S° 0< * collection in flower is -— 

mteresting. Regarding their \’nrF< 4 ND 7 ?FPTJFS 

ia t Si T10N ’ 110 Sieat amount of skill A GTE is AN D ItEPLILb. 

r Some of the varieties are Iris chinensis.- Will you kindly t 

f rather difficult to increase but the trener- Iri s chinenBis.. grown m pots in a gr^ 
alitv rvP - Hihicuhe, uul uie geiiei D v nl1 .j dried off in wmtei 


size, the nlant reaching a height of almost 
4 uu l ;u w , hll 2 t] ?. e 8ulj dued silvery-white flowers 
with their dark eyes, form a pleasing contrast 
to others of a more vivid colour.—K 1 

Flowering Cannas.-The great improvement 
that has taken place in Cannas as flowering 
plants within the last generation is ver? 


akt y of them are encliw I enouia De quue uneu uu *** large nart. ad important point in their mif 

’,P «•». For^he' rfoga ted °var ietk^ and « I ^ 

l Digitized by Go' <lk ' UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Iris chinensis.—Will you kindly tell me if marked, and Q now 8 \vhere a^reenhouse^ha^to 

I ^^Td hi rtui^Xed\ P « 0, 1n m ^fe r r1 Dh °A l |^: A 
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FERNS. 

THE OAK FERN (POLYPODIUM 
DRYOPTERIS). 

0* the four native species of Polypodies 
with deciduous foliage, Poly podium Dryop- 
teris, or, as it is popularly called, the Oak 
Fern, is undoubtedly the one most generally 
known, as it also is the one growing most 
abundantly in a less restricted habitat. On 
account of the peculiarly bright pea-green 
colour of its short triangular fronds, which 
seldom exceed 10 inches in height, and also 
of its compact and close habit, it is much 
admired and generally used for forming in 
the hardy fernery edgings which all the 
summer possess a freshness looked for in 
vain among any other Ferns of dwarf habit. 
These fronds have, when only partially 
developed, a very peculiar aspect, as the 
pinme on each branch are rolled up, 
resembling so many small Green Peas: 
they are, like the fronds of all the other 
Polypodies, produced on slender, creeping 
rhizomes, which, contrary to those of the 


through which it is advisable to let the tips 
protrude. This Polypody is readily in¬ 
creased by division. Although totally 
deprived of foliage during four or five 
months of the year, the Oak Fern should 
never be allowed to get dry at any time, for 
the rhizomes soon shrivel up and the spring 
growth then only produces small or 
deformed fronds, and the plants are very 
much weakened. It is also advisable to 
give plants grown in pots a slight covering 
during the winter, though not requiring the 
same attention when planted out. 

THE LADY FERN 
(Athyrium FILl.X FCEMINAl. 

The Lady Fern is one of our commonest 
species wherever fairly damp soil condi¬ 
tions prevail in conjunction with shade. 
Although a robust grower by nature, its 
fronds are too deliacte in texture to en¬ 
able it to stand wind and drought, but in 
moist, shady habitats in woods and glens, 
and especially in the vicinity of water, we 
may find it growing in huge shoulder-high 
clumps. Where the rainfall is pretty 


The Oak Fern (Poly podium Dryopieris) growing in a pot . 


ever, as this is, it readers it easily distin¬ 
guishable from Lastreas or Polystlchums, 
since in these cases the cover is round, 
or kidney-shaped, and not ragged at all. 

Some botanists have allocated the Lad? 
Fern to the Spleenworts, but this is one, 
unhappily, of the many cases where nam¬ 
ing has taken place in defiance of obvious 
family characters, habits, and habitats 
entirely opi>osed to tbe relationship Im¬ 
plied. Hardly a more glaring case of this 
kind than the Athyrium can be imagined. 
The Spleenworts, or Asplenia, are tough- 
fronded evergreen Ferns, adapted for dry 
habitats in walls or rocks, with well de¬ 
fined linear si>ore heaps covered with per¬ 
fect smooth-edged Indusia, and they are 
little liable to variation. The Athyrium, 
on the other hand, is a fragile-fronded! 
perfectly deciduous species, only adapted 
for moist habitats, has a ragged horseshoe- 
like indusium, and ranks amongst the 
, most variable of all Ferns, and yet nil 
these differences are ignored and it is 
ranked with the Asplenia because of a 
fancied resemblance between the indusia- 
i.c.. between a horseshoe and a straight 
line. 

I Despite its delicacy of structure, no 
| Fern is easier to grow than the Lady 
Fern, provided a little consideration is 
given to its need for moisture. Given a 
little shade and shelter it will thrive in 
any garden, while, ns we have said, Its 
variability is such that a large garden 
might be filled with beautiful variants, 
with which, however, it is not our province 
to deal in this article on the mere raw 
material, beautiful as it is in itself, which 
Nature provides so lavishly in ferny dis¬ 
tricts. Social note should, however, be 
made that, as a truly deciduous Fern, 
, whether normal or yarietal, its fronds be¬ 
come discoloured and entirely perish in 
the autumn, so that the plant is only re 
presented throughout the winter by a 
i brown stump or eaudex, protected. o( 
course, normally by the debris of the 
perished fronds. Under glass these cm 
safelvbe removed, but in the open it is best 
to let them remain. As a native Femth? 
i Lady Fern is, of course, perfectly hardy, 
and can, therefore, hold its own with to- 
I fmnity both in the open and in a cold con¬ 
servatory. In the latter, however, water 
ing must be attended to sufficiently to pre¬ 
vent entire drying out, since, dead as the 
I plant may look, it is entirely alive, and 
apt, therefore, to shrivel and perish if n" 
water at nil be supplied for months. Well 
established plants—i.e., such as have 
; filled their pots with roots—will, indeed, 
be all the safer If they stand in saucers In 
which water is supplied as absorbed— 
The Fern Gazelle. 


I 




evergreen si>ecies and varieties, are strictly 
underground. 

The Oak Fern is always found in per¬ 
fectly cool, sheltered, moist places, where 
the temperature is subjected to very little 
variation during the summer. In planting 
the Oak Fern, a «i>ot where moisture and 
shade can always be depended upon should, 
If possible, be selected, and a shallow bed 
made of a compost of two parts of fibrous 
peat, one part of leaf-mould, and a free 
admixture of silver-sand, or, better still, of 
broken sandstone. 

If grown in pots for a cool-frame or tbe 
greenhouse, w here it makes a most pleasing 
object, as in the illustration herewith, the 
above mixture will be found equally suit¬ 
able ; but in either case avoid putting in too 
much soil; a ddpth of from 3 inches to 
4 inches is quite sufficient. It .is also indis¬ 
pensable that thoroughly good drainage 
should be secured, for, although the grow¬ 
ing plant delights in an abundant supply 
of water, yet water remaining about its 
roots is very injurious to it. In planting 
must also token not to burv 
the rhizomes too deeply. They must be 

SSln.K 11 ? *; elow the surface of the soil, 
which should only cover them lightly, and 


plentiful we may also see it lining the 
roadside ditches in quantity, and here w r e 
shall, if we examine the specimens closely, 
find that it is by no means an easy task 
to describe precisely the normal form. In 
a general way, however, we may de¬ 
scribe it as having a thrice - divided 
frond of a broad lance shajH*, commencing 
with a short succulent stalk of varying 
colour, green as a rule, but reddish occa¬ 
sionally. These fronds spring from a sub¬ 
stantial eaudex of the crown persuasion, 
in a somewhat irregular manner, not 
forming a definite circlet like the male or 
Shield Ferns, though when they rise the un¬ 
folding tips form hooks d la male Fern, 
but a little more twisted, so that they do 
not imitate croziers very closely. The 
amount of dissection, or line cutting, 
varies greatly, and depends very much on 
the environment, and in general detail the 
species is so variable that it is often diffi¬ 
cult, or even impossible, to match the 
fronds of any tw r o plants even wdiere they 
may be growing in rows along the road- , 
side ditches. The fructification is also in¬ 
definite, consisting of small, roundish 
patches of a more or less horseshoe shape 
with n tiny ragged indusium. or spore 
cover, in the indentation. Indefinite, how -1 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Lomarias In winter.—Lomaria gibba. , r ~^; 
though one of the most useful Ferns for . 1 
decoration during the summer months, # 
not often found to be of much service ' 

1 during the winter, ns tt soon suffers if ex- ... 
ix)sed to the cold. Although one of (be tint jfe ^ 
to suffer from extreme cold. Lomarla guw PS^, 
does not require a high temperature: in >, in¬ 
tact, it does better in nu interm .T}[" fty, tt 
house. The great thing to be av0 ' rtt \ 
i sudden change, and to keep tbe iw*» J. c ^ 
i Cold water dripping from the not*® jr fl 
sure to discolour the fronds where ' 
touches them. A cold drought 
! have the same effect. Usually thee --.m 

: cold on Ferns is not seen until a , ir^ 
temperature has again risen. R j: f( ‘k 
lings of Loinarla may be grown on r fe 
bu t a fter they a re well established J* ait 
I pots thev should be gradually * 

mid by the time the plants nT*tor&tj» d E( 
for decoration they will ha ^ 
good substance. Althougi rttJe0 j» 
recommend Lorn arias far 
winter, yet plants which to' e * e , * 

fronds in the autumn wffido£ . . 

if treated as cool greenhouse 
keeping the plants m « *' * 
they ought to be at rest uh <• 
mischief.— U- 
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ROCK, ALPINE, AND WATER 
GARDENS* 

SILENE 

(Oatchfly). 

Though this genus is one of the most ex¬ 
tensive among hardy plants, the specialists 
appear to regard a dozen or so of species 
and varieties—if one might judge by tlieir 
lists—as a fitting representation of those 
best suited to garden decoration. To a 
very considerable extent this may be neces¬ 
sary, the greater portion, perhaps, being 
only of botanical interest. So rigid a selec¬ 
tion. therefore, provided always that it in¬ 
cluded the best and most beautiful, lias 
much to eomuieud it, and the amateur iu 
gardening is greatly assisted thereby. Iu 
large degree the most desirable kinds are 
of the perennial alpine class : outstanding 
exceptions are the Sweet William Oatclifly 
IS. armeria) and the well-known S. com- 
pacta, so much in vogue iu spring garden¬ 
ing arrangements. Both are easily and 
abundantly raised from seeds, and call for 
little remark here. Of the first-named it 
may be said that it is worthy of a more 
extended cultivation, and if thinly sown 
about the shrubbery border or on poor, 
stony, or chalky soils, or on old ruins, will 


maritima fl.-pl. division of the plants may 
also be resorted to with advantage, while 
for the latter, propagation from cuttings is 
the most expeditious method. By way of 
affording the best idea of their worth free 
grouping should be indulged iu, giving such 
a carpeting sort ns S. acaulis or S. alpes- 
| tris an opportunity of yard-wide patches, 

| so that they may reveal their true worth. 
Both S. alpestris and tlie double form of 
S. maritima repay cultivation in moder¬ 
ately rich soils, while S. acaulis is best In 
poorer soils and moisture, with full ex- 
' posure. The following are among the best 
1 from the gardener’s point of view :— 

acaulis (Cushion Pink).—This, one of 
the dwarfest of alpine evergreen herbs, the 
1 entire plant spreading carpet fashion and 
! rising only an inch or two high, produces 
a Moss-like mass of light green, which, 
under the best conditions, is covered with 
pink or light-crimson flowers that appear 
but little above the leafy mass. Two varie¬ 
ties, S. a. alba and S. a. exscapa, are 
known to cultivators, and, if adding 
variety, are not of greater importance than 
the typical kind. Firm planting in poor, 

! yet moist, soil is very desirable, and 
! equally so the presence of small, broken 
I stones that retain about its roots the cool 
• conditions which it so much appreciates. 



afford pretty colour pictures iu unusual 
places in the early summer. The plant is 
ere( *» grows to about a foot high, aud pro- 
t 0 duces its rose-pink flowers in clustered or 
tnrymbose panicles. The species, however, 
«> which we desire to direct more parti- 
rumr attention are for the most part low- 
growing, tufted, evergreen herbs, and ns 
such well suited to the rock garden or the 
choice border. 

Culturally, the majority of tfie species 
ho not present any great ditliculties, though 
joe fondness of the slug for not a few of 
nem is a source of constant trouble to 
many. The danger, too, is not a little in¬ 
creased when the plants are grown in the 
y n border, and where this is done they 
jjoould be surrounded by coal-ashes. When 
iu the rock garden, such as are 
•suited to tiie positions should be given 
™ tn chinks or crevices, and of these 
n/f i a ri ,efb * au(i S- Zawadski are to be 
oted. The more prostrate-growing kinds, 

J Paulis and S. maritima, appear 
* most immune from the attacks of slugs, 

, on occasion the flowers do not 
rJ»H- ays escape their attentions. In the im- 
J (‘taut matter of increase, seeds constitute 
e most reliable medium, though In the 
the seedlings the cultivator must 
eeas be more than ordinarily alert for 
o^ ns .. alr £ ac *- v indicated. In the case of 
acaulis, S. alpestris, S. virginica, and S. ! 


The plant has a wide distribution, being 
found abundantly in the Swiss Alps, also 
frequently in the mountain districts of 
England and Scotland and elsewhere. 

S. alpestris (Alpine Oatclifly).—A plant 
of the greatest merit aud charm, free- 
flowering, and of the easiest possible culti¬ 
vation. To the rock gardener planting for 
effect it is invaluable, spreading out into 
free carpets of bluntish green leaves, 
which, in turn, are smothered, at C inches 
high, with shining flowers of the purest 
white. This fine plant gives no trouble, is 
in flower in May and June, aud may be 
increased to almost any extent by division 
or by seeds. S. a. pusilla is n smaller- 
growing variety, very pretty and dainty- 
looking. Austrian Alps. 

S. bryoides fl.-pl. (CoiTevoiiinna).— I do 
not remember to have met with this kind, 
a rarity, with rosy-coloured blossoms on 
cushions of green. 

S. Elizabeths. —A distinct and rare 
species from the Tyrol, whose handsome 
flowers more resemble those of a Clarkia 
than aught else. The shining and pubes¬ 
cent leaves are viscid. The flowers are 
bright rose-coloured, one to six on each 
stem. The plant will be found most happy 
in chinks or crevices of rock where the 
root-run is deep and cool and moist. The 
plant is of slightly spreading, tufted 
growth. It should be raised more ubund- 


Digitized by 


v Google 


antly from seeds, aud flowers in July and 
later. 

S. Hookeri. —A Californian species of 
great beauty, and one which during the 
past tw T o years has been reintroduced as a 
novelty. I had the plant in my keeping, 
how’ever, forty years ago, hence it is no 
novelty in the strict sense, and to-day it 
will require much looking after if it is to 
be retained. Its complete hardiness in all 
localities may be open to question, and to 
this, and possibly a slight leaning to a 
biennial nature, or a dying out following 
an extravagant flowering, was due the loss 
of those first introduced. Hence I counsel 
all to look after the seeds and to per¬ 
petuate the plant chiefly by these means. 

At the International Show 7 , at Chelsea, in 
May, its rosy, much-lacerated blossoms 
W’ere to be seen on many a rock-garden 
exhibit, and the plant is both welcome and 
desirable. It is of decumbent habit, with 
spreading tufts of greyish pubescent 
spathulate leaves, from which issue the 
shortly cymo.se stems and wide-spreading 
flowers so w’ell show'n in the picture. No 
species of the genus is worthy of greater 
encouragement. The warmest and best- 
drained positions of the rock garden are 
those calculated to suit it best. The plant 
is about (> inches or so high, and flow r ers in 
May and June. 

S. maritima (Sea Catch fly).—The typical 
species may be of service to the rock 
gardener desiring effective plants of trail¬ 
ing habit, though for garden decoration 
j generally it does not compare with its 
double variety, which is widely know’n and 
j extensively cultivated. The double wdiite 
flowers have the somewhat clumsy appear¬ 
ance of the double-flowered Pinks, a chief 
value of the variety being its free, glau¬ 
cous habit, and profuse, as w r ell ns 
abundant, flowering. It is one of those 
I whose good attributes will permit of its 
being planted for effect, and wdiere room 
I exists the plant should not be tied hand 
I and foot. It is good, too, like the type, for 
sunny walls, and the twain should not be 
1 overlooked in tills connection. The original 
seeds quite freely, while the double form 
can be readily increased by division and 
from cuttings. It flowers from early July. 

Britain and Norway. 

S. Pennsylvania ( American Wild Pink). 

—A species of considerable merit not 
generally cultivated. The plant has a 
tufted habit of narrow, spoon-shaped 
leaves, which in the established examples 
spread out into patches of growth from 
which issue the rosy-pink flow’ers on stems 
! A inches or more in height. The plant de¬ 
serves more attention. A native of North 
America, where it is found in rocky debris 
or in gravelly soils. Flowering in April 
and May. 

S. pumilio (Pigmy Catchfly).—This bril¬ 
liant little species is comparable to the 
Cushion Pink of our own mountains in the 
density of its tufts of shining leaves, above 
which the rich rose flowers issue to a 
I height of 2 inches or 3 inches. It comes 
from the Tyrol, and is usually found high 
I up among granitic rocks. In cultivation 
| it should he given treatment similar to 
that recommended for S. acaulis. The 
j plant flow r ers in early summer. 

S. saxifraga.— A dwarf, pretty, and rare 
plant, with pink and white flowers, which 
are usually solitary, on 4-inch-high stalks. 

The plant is native of southern Europe, 
and a very old inhabitant of gardens, if 
rarely seen at the present time. 

S. Schafta.— A free-growing plant from 
the Caucasus, and one of utility and merit. 

The species attains to about C inches high, 
and bears quantities of erect, reddish- 
purple flowers that are a great attraction 
during the late summer and early autumn 
months. It is one of those easily-grown 
subjects of which the beginner need have 
no fear, and, because'of its late and pro¬ 
longed flowering, is worthy the attention 
of all. 

S. Vallesia is a brilliant-flowered and 
rare species, of creeping habit, from the 
Alps of Europe. The flowers are of rosy- 
crimson hue, and it is possible thq plant is 
not in general cultivation 1 ^ngirsTTmTr 
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S. vibginica (Fire Pink).—This North 
American kind separates itself from all 
those named by its taller habit of growth, 
its decidedly deciduous character, and by 
the brilliancy of its crimson-scarlet flowers, 
^vhich are also of large size. Far removed 
as it is from the more tufted of the 
alpine class, and of thin and straggling 
habit, it vet appeals to all by reason of its 
large and brilliant flowers. The plant is 
18 inches or more in height, is a true peren¬ 
nial, perfectly hardy, and flowers in May 
and June. Increased by seeds or by divi¬ 
sion, and prefers a very sandy loam. Such 
other species as S. Zawadski, S. quadri- 
flda are of less value to the gardener, 
though the more miniature-growing s! 
rupestris would, doubtless, appeal to some 
by reason of the sparkling purity of its 
small yet dainty flowers. 

E. II. Jenkins. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AMONG THE IIARDY FLOWERS. 
The moraine.—T have been rather taken 
with the idea of a moraine for growing 
some alpine plants, and have seen one or 
two in gardens I have visited this year. In 
reading about the moraine I have been 
struck by the fact that there would appear 
to be two schools of teachers. The one 
school says that a moraine should have 
underground water, and the other says 
that it is not needed. It is just possible 
that both are right, and that it is largely a 
question of the moisture of the district in 
which the garden lies. That is what occurs 
to me. If I do not require to have water 
below my moraine, which I want to make, 
why should I go to the trouble and expense 
of providing it? There must be a consider¬ 
able number of readers of Gardening 
Illustrated who have tried the moraine, 
and some real exjierience would be helpful. 
I have seen certain plants do well when 
grown under both systems. 

Rcdbeckia (Golden Glow).— I rather like 
the flowers of this, which come in well for 
cutting, but, on the whole, I prefer the 
single-flowered species, which I always 
think look so ornamental with their good, 
yellow-rayed blooms and their differently- 
coloured central cones. These Coneflowers 
are mostly well-named, hut there does not 
seem a trace of the cone in this double 
variety. I saw a rather nice-looking one 
at a show the other day. It was called 
Hudbeckia pinuata, and had long, rather 
“flowing” ray petals and a dark cone. I 
was told, however, that it was a little 
wanting in effect in a border, and that it 
was not so good as one called speciosa. 
although a taller plant. 

Tall Lobelias. —I have had a good bit of 
trouble with some of the tall Lobelias, and 
have found that I lost all those I had in 
the oi»en ground last winter, and those in 
a cold-frame rotted in spring. Some of my 
friends assure me that in my garden I will 
not be able to keep them In winter unless I 
lift them and keep them in a heated frame 
or heated greenhouse. I am referring to 
such forms as Queen Victoria, Firefly, etc. 

I thought they tvould look very well*along 
with the Galtonias. They certainly do. but 
I do not w r ant to have to lift them everv 
season, and to have to keep them in a 
heated frame or house during winter. One 
of my informants told me that these plants 
liked with him to be kept growing gently 
in spring after starting, and that be found 
that late frosts did them a great deal of 
Injury. I am told the old Lobelia car¬ 
dinal^ is hardier than some of the new’ 
ones, hut that, although often catalogued 
it is not easy to get hold of true. 

Phlox Tapis Blanc.-I like this Phlox 
but I cannot say that T think it so fine for 
Rionf- de 1 as R Mrs - Jenkins. Tapis 
ml /mi i however ' " nice Plant for the 
pretty g°roup KIDan b ° rder> nnd U make « ° 

PnLox F.at>t Napier.—X came across til I.. 

arte 

& S> beautifully-shaped spike, and each 


pip is also large. Tossibly the later its period of dormancy, or least actlvih 
varieties are more generally useful, but I ! to enable it to provide the best it is caMhid 
see that there is ample scoi>e yet for some of giving. ^ ' 

Phloxes of this early or summer-flowering In my dealings with hardy plants mat* 
section as well as for those which are so things have been revealed; none mowin? 
good in autumn. Phloxes must have good portunt to the planter, however than Zt 
treatment if we are to have fine spikes and while some plants are of in - 
plenty, of flowers. au 

Kniphophia Tccki.— This with me lias 
flowered earlier than any other. Yet it is 
a disappointment, as its colours are not so 
bright as I should have liked, and we do 
not want Torch Lilies all the summer. The 
Torch Lilies are most valuable in autumn. 

Erinus alpinus. —In the issue of Septem- 


1$ 


* --.v v*. uu cumuSL 

jferpetual - rooting nature, others root 
periodically, and in the case of health? 
examples at fixed periods of time The 
perpetual-rooting subjects mav be planted 
or transplanted over au extended period 
w’ith more or less impunity, while tho* 
which root periodically should be dealt 
with in their proper season. Curiouslr, 


her 14th (p. 604), “ Byfleet” speaks of the'genus^ 

Emius alpinus being apt in a general way of both, those forming the "subje^oMht 

to die out after the second year. I have present note conslimtC 

seen a good deal of this Erinus this vear. °? e ' lbp 


seen a good deal of this Erinus this year, 
and on inquiry I have always been" told 
that it will live for years on a wall or on 
a dry rockery. “Byfleet” does not say 
whether with him it is grown on the level 
or otherwise, nnd I think this Is a matter 
of some importance. My own experience 
is that an old crumbly wall, such as the 
builder would be anxious to get a chance of 
ripping out and repointing, is the best place 
for it. I can understand it dying off on 
the level, as I have seen it do in my own 
garden. 

As Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 


• - - wumuvuvujj IUC UUtf, 

Lenten Roses (Helleborus oriental^ and 
its allies the other. Similar instances 
occun m other genera, and, not unnatur¬ 
ally, in the ease of siiecies flowering or 
growing at widely separated intervals of 
time. Quite naturally there are con¬ 
tributory causes as concerns both failure 
and success, the more important being 
locality and the healthy condition of the 
plants. Soil, too, its depth as well as its 
composition, has an imiortant bearing on 
the success of these plants. Thus for 
example, in parts of Gloucestershire 
Cheshire, and around Bath, to mention a 
few% these Hellebores grow quite well, 


f, . A JiiuiiK huu uiviuing „ , ^ ... - 

these plants is during August and Septew- navocuted IS accompanied by an intelligent 
her,” it behoves me to explain why. in the L r ® a . en ^ among other things, 

first place let me assure Sir Herbert Max- ^kristmas Roses cannot be grown suctvs>- 
well that it is not “mistaken.” Rather is ^ sticky, ptornnllv Aia* mil 
it the outcome of observation, of practical 
experience of a somewhat diverse 


n 

character, and, in the end—for general 
purposes, and as calculated to be the best 
advice capable of being given in nutshell 
form, and suited to the majority of those 
who cultivate these plants—of unlearning 
the old text-book dogma that the best time 
to divide and replant was when these 
Christmas Roses had made so many inches 
of new leaf-growth in spring. I have only 
to tell Sir Herbert Maxwell that both my 
father and grandfather cultivated these 
flowers on the plan he now’ recommends, 
hence my early education was in this direc¬ 
tion also. It W’as, however, the general 
non-success which followed that caused me 
to observe these plants more closely. The 
result was that, after some years, and even 
then as much by accident as design, I got 
an insight into their method of root-pro¬ 
duction w’hieh I had not. dreamed of before. 
The rationale, therefore, of it all is this: 
The Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) 
makes but two sets of roots each year, (1) 
j main or basal roots, which appear in 
August or September, according to season 
or locality: and (2) the fibrous roots, w’hich 
appear on the first-named set, or in the case 
of the older roots assume a greater degree 
i of activity w ith the coming of the new leaf- 
growth early in the year. It was further 
observed that the main roots, damaged or 
mutilated through lifting in spring, never 
again elongated—often decaying right back 


fully iu sticky, eternally wet. clay 
Y\ here such exist ]>erfect drainage, raised 
beds, and lightened soils are essential. 
Heavy shade to the accompaniment o f 
much moisture is another prolific source of 
failure. In the case of drv soils and those 
! overlying chalk and gravel, a thin filter¬ 
ing shade with deep soil preparation is 
highly desirable. Finally, big clumps 
should never be planted intact, and it is* 

I suicidal policy to do so. Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well says of his March-planted example 
“ that they never turned a hair.” Unfor¬ 
tunately these children of a sturdy race 
rarely do ; it is so much a part of a decep¬ 
tive nature which is more fully rereaW 
presently in weakened crowns and in other 
ways that the cultivator knows only too 
well. Hence, in the circumstances cited by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, good as the results 
appear to be, and doubtless beneficial!? 
influenced by environment. I should look 
for an even greater success: that fuller 
measure of it that must of necessity en® 
when the strength and influence of a maxi¬ 
mum of roots exercising their functions 
are doing their all to sustain the plant. 

E. H. Jeckw 


Olearla olelfolla.—When more plentiful 
and better known this handsome specie.' 
will be eagerly sought after by lovers of 
good shrubs. It is as free flowering as 0 
Haasti, and so far appears quite hardy^It 
has not, however, been sufficiently tern 
in this respect to allow of a definite state- 


by Qq glC 


r ~ ujha m this respect to uuow ui a -- 

to the rhizome—and that the plant was ment. A flourishing specimen which was 
dependent largely upon its own resources put out as a small plant from a pot about 
* i ® u PJ K)rt ’ aI1 <? upon the enfeebled efforts four vears ago is now in flower at Glas- 
°f "1° few existing fibrous roots. Realising nevin* The leaves are much larger than 
all this, nnd what it meant to the plant, I those of O. Haasti, of a pleasant green 
decided that the “only rational” treat- colour. The flowers are prodneed m 
ment was to divide and replant in advance corymbs with great freedom, 
of, or contemporary with, the production j tion is ea si I v effected by cuttings or 
of the main set of roots, which in turn also , Seeds collected from the specimen at GM 
largely ensures the production of the | nevin germinated freely, and a large W* 

second set also, and it is due to the exist- 1 ” - ---- *-In /rw * 

ence of these twain, and their performing 
l r ^P^tions season and in reason, i 
that I have secured the best possible 
results. The principle is neither more nor j 
less than that we adopt in bulb planting. 

Hyacinths and Daffodils root on a some¬ 
what similar plan, and just as we plant 
these in the dormant stage to insure the 
best development of leaf and flower, so. 
should we plant the Christmas Rose during 

0 dgi naj. 


nevin germinated freely, and * IaI £ 
of young plants resulted, 1D 
Gardening. 

Sweet Peas with double *^ t d A rd &lW^ 
be worth while asking ^tendency to 
due to culture. Has aDr kind any w f . 
nroduce plants of this type * " q 5 not fiJ**- 
ordinary way? It tMldoabl 
and is only the "[eductor any kind £ 

land and high feeding, ttoogfr* Iba« a 
made to produce double utan a Tbe be#ub e ‘ 
wish to see the Sweet sp c j, arB of 

present-day kinds ha* far 

than that of the double Juoaa ^ 


UNIVER! 
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„l think — naturalised In an ordi- 
elt ^ ence ' was a bad piunt to 

von** a gar( ^ en * put it in a fence some 
thof^ ag0, aU( * ^is y° ar It is so striking 

flat it arrested my attention yWJi its great 
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Cultivation of the tall Phloxes.— If a 

border is to be entirely given up to Phloxes 
choose a position falling away to the north, 
or one not fully exposed to the hot sun of 
une and July. IX possible, so arrange it 


moisture by stroug-rooting trees. The 
ground should be deeply dug and well 
manured, using cow manure for prefer- 
ence. The best time to plant is in October 
if the soil is heavy, the earlier in the month 


that the shade of a tree or two can be used 
to protect a few of the most delicate 
colours that burn, although care should be 
exercised that the border is not robbed of 


THE GREAT BINDWEED IN ORCHARD ; flowers looking out towards the sun. The 
FENCE. fence is just the place for it, being a few 

This shows the very good effect of that I hundred yards from the garden, into which 
great big Bindweed—Convolvulus dahuri- ' it can never enter to do harm. W 











GI6 

tlie better. Care should be taken that only 
the outside i>ortions of old clumps are used, 
but I strougly recommend that the stock be 
taken up and replanted every second year. 
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Just what is best at the moment depends October. It is better to put the cuttings in 
largely ujhui the condition of the plants a cold-frame, as a little protection Is 
below ground ns well as above. Given | advisable in frosty weather, ns it loosens 
ground prepared to a depth of 3 feet, there the soil around the base of each. Plants 


This will give an opportunity to enrich the \ is no reason why the plants should not sue 
soil and keep the clumps to a size that will 
produce tine blooms. High quality cannot 
be expected from a clump the centre of 
which is exhausted. If the soil is light a 
mulch of well-decayed manure is a 
necessity, and on any soil it will do good. 

This should be applied early in June. 

Phloxes delight in a deep soil, and the 
cooler they can be kept at the roots the 
better. In u dry season they will repay 
well for frequent watering. An occasional 
dose of liquid manure will increase the size 
of the pips. - Jah. Pox, Lind field. 


CROCUS IRIDIFLORFS. 

There is, perhaps, no Crocus in my collec¬ 
tion whose oiiening is more eagerly antici¬ 
pated than C. iriditlorus ; and there is none 
which is more satisfying when it is in in¬ 
fection. It is very beautiful, both iu 
colouring and in form. It is one of the 
autumn-flowering species, and comes at a 
time when we have none too many small 
bulbous plants in bloom in the rock garden, 
in the Grass, or in the border. Crocus 1 ridi- 
florins has long been known to cultivation, 
but it has never been very plentiful in 
gardens. It was known to Parkinson, who 
figured it as C. byzantinus argonteus. It 
is still cultivated by some as C. byzan- 
tinns, but the name of iriditlorus is so de¬ 
scriptive of the form of the flower that it 
is more and more coming into use by culti¬ 
vators of the Crocus. The name of iridi¬ 
tlorus is derived from the form of the 
blooms, caused by the inner segments 
being much shorter than the outer ones, 
and in certain stages the flowers are re¬ 
markably like those of an Iris. They are 
very beautiful, the charm of their form 
being accentuated by the lovely coloration 


ceed for years, unless overtaken by 
diseases, which, unfortunately, ure rife 
with these as with other plants.] 

Plants for exposed position. -Will you 
please give me the names of a few hardy peren¬ 
nials suitable for a windswept border on the 
east coast, height, say, from 1 foot to 2 feet, 
plenty of colour, and flowering mostly through 
July to end of September? Would it be better | 
to plant this autumn or wait till the spring?— 
Dolphin. 

[You will find the following of much 
service. Very few plants of the nature you 
require arfc so dwarf ns 12 inches, and the 
majority of the more showy subjects would 
reach 2 feet or 2£ feet high Gaillardias 
in variety, Sedum spectabile, Aster Arnel- i 
lus in at least half a dozen good forms, as 
Rivers lea, Ultramarine, Onward 


are also easily raised from seeds. There 
must be sown in spring, also in a cold- 
frame, the resultant seedlings being trans¬ 
planted iu an open border in due course. 

Bourse Vale. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting Ling and Heather.-I am auioui 
to naturalise the common Ling and Bell 
Heather on the borders of a new plantation o( 
trees, and on both sides of a belt of Austrian 
Pines of about twenty-five years' standing. The 
soil is sandy loam, aspects respectively west 
and north and south. Can you advise me how 
best to do this, and whether it will prove suc¬ 
cessful? X. 

[If there is no lime in the soil, and you 
obtain young plants of each with plenty of 
Perry’s fibrous roots, you will have but little diffi 
Favourite, Framfield, Beaute Parfaite, culty in making them grow\ It would he 
A. acris, A. a. nanus, A. Linosyris (Goldi- best to keep outside the rooting area of the 
locks), A. Desire, A. Perfection, A. dumo- trees, and having prepared the soil by 
sus. A. l.cvigatus, A. Finchley White, Rud- digging, plant freely of young examples. A 
i beckia Newmaui, IVntstemon Newberry chief drawback to success is the desire to 
Gem, P. Middleton Gem, Phlox Tapis j plant big, worn-out tufts, which, as a rule, 
Blanc, P. Sylphide, Prunella Webbiana possess but little root-fibre, and in conse- 
rosea, Platyeodon grandiflorum, Cam- j quence do not readily take to the soil.] 
panula carpatica White Star, C. e. Rivers- i 
lea, lVntstemons of the florist’s section, i 
Phygelius capensis, Nepeta Mussiul, 

Ilemerocallls flava, Anlhemis Triumfetti, I 
Achillea tomentosa, Solidago Virgaurea ' 
nann, Statice latifolia, and Veronica sub- 
sessilis. None of these exceed 2J feet high, 
even when well established, in the majority 
of gardens. Perhaps, under the circum¬ 
stances, it would be advisable to defer the 
planting until the spring.] 

Overcrowding cold-frames. -One of (he 
greatest mistakes made fur the winter is to so ---- -- ... .. u 

till the frames in the autumn that when the list nild other publications. H. CrdOD 
plants begin to grow they have no room to has evidently had tile plant under hi* 
develop. There is nothing whatever gained in j f hnrfr0 through all Stages, and he implies 

an evergreen, though 


ueveiop. mere is nomine wnaicvcr gained in i __ 
trying to get into a cold-frame a hundred , M . 


te ‘| lg :x rZSsSrS STuinV wK£. «t the iMeUtaTth.VtaE.iy i Hut it is strictly on evergreen, w 
Mid also by the piojieting sti^ina.s, which I space sufficient for sixty or seventy. This Cotoneaster rotundifolia, which he regauls 


are white, and contrast well with the tine, 
rich-purple outer segments and the soft 
lilac of I lie inner divisions. A verbal de- | 
scription of the colouring fails to convey a 
clear impression of the beauty of the tints i 
of this Crocus. 

It is an easy plant to grow in the garden, 
although it has never increased rapidly 
with me, and will thrive in ordinary soil in 
the border, the Grass, or the rock garden. 
In its native habitats ft lie regions border¬ 
ing on the Carpathians) it grows in chalky 
alluvium in woods and thickets, and this | 
natural preference affords some guide to its 
likings in this country. It does not, how- J 
ever, really require chalk, and will grow 


applies to Calceolarias, Pent.stem one, and other 
half-hardy tilings that need shelter. It is when 
the young plants begin to grow and need the 
room that they become "drawn.” and so. when 
they are put out-of-doors, instead of being the 
short, bushy specimens they ought to be, they 
are lanky, and the first rough winds break 
them to pieces. One dozen stiff, sturdy plants 
are worth three times the number of indifferent 
plants that are handicapped from the very first 
because they have not bad a fair chance.— 
W. P. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


BUDDLEIA GLOBOSA. 

v .-- For several years I have noticed that this 

in ordinary soil and in the open as well as variety has flowered very freely indeed in 
in the shelter of sparse growing trees^ or the southern counties. I would like to 
". ( | rnw jq ie •!ttenti<»u of amateur gardeners 


shrubs. It flowers with me in September 
and October, and is a choice Crocus in 
every way at that season. This Crocus is 
ijiexpensfve, and conns should be pur¬ 
chased in July or August and planted about 
2 inches deep. It is jicrfeetly hardy. 

8. A KNOTT. 

NOTES AND REVUES. 


to this plant at the present time, because 
I of its great value ns a decorative slirub 
I where the soil is naturally very light and 
| dry. I know of a number of plants that 
are growing on dry banks in extremely 
poor soil, which is almost dust-dry during 
the summer months, yet the shrubs thrive f fhe')>/ ( Vf\-icl's’lloots nV-c xiot at nil 
'splendidly and form one of the principal —. —•..*** 


tion have not been disturbed for years, aud 
they flowered well last winter. The position is 
cold, and iu ordiuary years dry. The soil may 
very probably bo getting poor. I cannot en¬ 
close a leaf, as I am not on the spot at present, 
jdy reason for troubling you about this small 
matter is that I thought the end of August 
might not be too late for applying boiuc stimu- 
lant — EMILY FIELD. 

[As the plants flowered well last autumn, 
their present condition would appear to he 
due rather to a fungoid attack than to an 


cult to strike it dibbled into T* otmW 
soil and kept in a close ami shaded frame 
till rooted. 

Cuevina Avellana.— Flowering exampW 
of this Interesting Chilian tree are virj 
seldom seen, but some sprays ft™ 
Cornish garden were noted at_tne 0®™ 


The 


Sickly Christmas Roses. The plants in ques- IcfftjD'es in the respective gardens. The 

1 - 1 * . J 1 bright orange-coloured balls show up 

beautifully aud very distinctly against the 
large green leaves and the darker lines of , 
some of the other kinds of shrubs. Of 
course, a few basal leaves are lost during 

(he very dry spells of weather, but the nniT^on'' September » 

plants do not suffer in this respect to any- j bkJssoms, which are borne in loose ai« 
* !! n f , tlle exteilt tIlat mal, 3' kinds of racenie s, cannot be regarded ns U r 
shiubs do i oularly showy, being small and whiti-i 

_ Au u,enl Position is in a corner where colour They are. however, m their name 

impoverished state of the soil, though this I the shrubbery is about 10 feet wide, the country succeeded by Nut-like ir»«J 
might to some extent be contributory shrub being planted 0 feet from the front, j which are much sought after and eaten i» 
thereto. The best time for applying stimu- In a very few years’ time the specimen will the Chilians. This Guevina is wei vom 
lants would be during the iieriod of new measure 6 feet in diameter and as much in consideration from an ornamental 
leaf-growth—March to May, inclusive— height. Of course, the plants will grow point alone. The leaves are usoaUf ^ 
and again during autumn, when the flower- well In a heavier soil ns well as in a light ferred to as pinnate, though Iu oaeon 
buds are apf»earing. If the leaf-growth has one, though they succeed better iu the specimens shown there was a tenaeu. 
been poor, the flowering will, in all prob- j latter than many kinds of shrubs do. towards a bipinnate leaf. The mm** 
ability, be proportionately so, and the only j Cuttings made of well-ripened wood of the 1 dark green on the upper siirfiK*- * 
remedy in such a case is lifting, dividing, | current year’s growth, and taken off with a markedly dentate at the edges, n * 
and replanting now, selecting a fresh site, heel, root readily enough in a light, sandv , native country It is said to ««« r 
apd preparing the soil to a good depth. I compost, made firm in September and dimensions of a tree 10 feet ifl ueiyui' ' 


Cotoneaster dlvaricata.— With regard to 
the note by H. Craven (page G24) od this 
I Cotoneaster, I may say that many of the 
: dwarfer evergreen and sub-evergreen 
species of Cotoneaster often run into each 
other by almost imperceptible gradations, 
1 so that’it is hard to say where one ends 
! and another begins. This is a fact well 
recognised by those who have raised Coton- 
j casters in quantity from seed, and is fully 
borne out by the number of synonyms 
which are recorded in the “Kew Hind¬ 


us deciduous, is in most winters quite sub- 
evergreen in character. Is there any 
recognised authority for the sj>ecific 
of divaricata?—W. Truelovk. 

Berberidopsia coralltna.— This was re¬ 
presented by some freely-flowered sprays 
at the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
i Societ y on September lOtb. This near any 
of the Berberis family is of a somewhat 
loose habit of growth, the leaves being 
dark green, leathery in texture, and spiny 
at the edges. The flowers, which hang by 
long stalks from the axils of the leaves on 
the upper parts of the shoots, are very sug¬ 
gestive of those of a Barberry, but ot a 
I deep coral-red colour. A well-flowered 
! specimen is exceedingly showy. Likenian 
other Chilian plants, it will not thnve in 
all parts of the country, but in the iruJoer 
parts, especially where there is a good 
of atmospheric moisture, such ns in ther- • 
treine south-west, this Berberies 
do well. It thrives best in a well-draini. • 
yet modern tely-moist soil, with which j* 
peat has been incorporated. Cuttings ^ 
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FRUIT. 


TEAR FOND ANTE DES BOIS. 

Wb are ail opt to run after choice Fears 
like Doyenne du Comice and a few others, 
so that frequently sorts of equal value are 
forgotten. This is as good in flavour as one 
coaid wish. The size is medium, as may be 
seen by the illustration, the colour very 
pretty, and the shape good. It is the 
Flemish Beauty of English Gardens, and 
was discovered by Van Mons in the village 
of Deftinge, in Flanders. In Lindley’s 
“Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen 
Garden,” published in 1831. it is mentioned 
us having been grown in the Itoyal Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s gardens at Chiswick ns 
a standard. It comes into use in October, 
and can, by gathering at various seasons, 
he had for about a month. W. 


obvious. Again, if the trees are, as you 
mention, carrying a number of fruits, and 
you have omitted—seeing it is three or four 
years since they were potted—to apply 
either a mulch of rich manure or a toj>- 
dressing of soil largely fortified with 
manure, supplemented with applications of 
liquid manure or guano-water every other 
| day, after the fruits were the size of 
I walnuts, or in other words, as soon as they 
have flowered and set, that would cause 
I the fruits to remain at a standstill. Pot 
I Figs cannot be grown on starvation lines. 
They are, under proper management, 
exceedingly fruitful, but as the roots are 
so restricted they must have assistance in 
the manner indicated when the Figs begin 
to swell freely. It is the rule when the 
trees are in small pots to supplement the 
footing area by placing strips or “collars ” 
of tin or zinc, some 0 inches or S inches 
wide, within the rims so soon as the trees 


J three-fourths, and the remainder of lime- 
rubbie or old .plaster broken fairly fine, 
with a 7-inch potful of bone-meal added to 
each barrow load of compost. Part of the 
drainage may consist of $-inch bones. Be 
careful to lill all vacant spaces round the 
side of the balls with the new compost, and 
ram the latter as tirmly as possible. The 
repotting may be done at tlie latter end of 
October. As the house is unheated you 
must not look for more than one crop of 
fruit, but that should be a good and full 
one. V ben growing freely watering must 
have strict attention. In the meantime try 
to induce some of the fruits to swell to 
maturity by reducing their numbers nne- 
third or one-half, and applying a mulch or 
top-dressing to encourage a free root 
action. We do not advise the trees being 
planted out, as with proper treatment you 
will reap far better results by keeping them 
in pots.] __ 


EARLY APPLES. 
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figs not ripening. 


Will you please tell me the cause of my Figs 
not ripening? The plants are in pots and have 
a number of fruit on. but they do not swell, 
and are no larger than they were six weeks 
ago. I give weak manure-water. The plants 
nave been in these pots about three or four 
years, and I think it is from want of room at 
tne roots. I propose planting them out. They 
are grown in an unheated house. Would you 
recommend me to plant them out?—FIG. 

[We fear your mode of culture must 
in some way be at fault, os Figs grown 
ni pots are generally a success. Amoug 
the details given in your note we find 
110 mention made as to the size of the 
Pots the trees are growing in, nor as to 
whether you have either mulched or top- 
dressed the roots. If they are in 12-inch 
or 14-inch pots the explanation of the fruits 
not maturing properly is not want of 
adequate rooting space. If. on the other 
hand, the trees are in pots of less size than 
those named, and they are heavily laden 
tvltb fruit, the cause of the trouble i§ then 



are in full growth and the fruits of the 
size already mentioned. .This additional 
space should be filled to within 2 inches of 
the top either with manure or, as before 
stated, with top-dressing material, this to 
consist of two-thirds fibrous loam, one- 
third horse droppings, and a dash of bone- 
meal. In this new roots, which are of the 
utmost assistance 1o the trees in the 
maturing and finishing of the crop, are 
quickly formed. When too many fruits 
! are produced they should he thinned, and 
to keep the trees healthy and fruitful repot 
them every other year, not necessarily into 
larger pots, as if these are 14 inches 
or 15 inches in diameter they can be used 
1 again if the “ balls ’’are reduced by cutting 
away a few of the strongest roots and pick¬ 
ing out enough of the exhausted soil round 
the sides and tops of the balls to allow for 
the introduction of a fair quantity of new 
compost. The potting soil should consist 
of fibrous loam for tbe most part, say 

e 


Of Apples in use at the present time, two 
varieties worthy of mention are Yellow 
Ingestrie, or Summer Golden Pippin, and 
Kerry Pippin. The first is but a small 
fruit, but it is shapely, very clean, and of a 
beautiful golden-yellow colour. It also haS 
a brisk, piquant flavour, is very juicy, and 
is, when in perfection, very highly esteemed 
by many for the dessert. It is a great 
bearer and seldom fails to crop. One, or at 
the most two, trees, especially if standards, 
will yield as much fruit ns can be .con¬ 
sumed while at its best in any private 
establishment. It is also a good market 
Apple. Kerry Pippin is a much larger 
Apple, of a roundish, oval shape, while the 
former is conical, and it is also very hand* 
some in appearanee, from the fact of the 
sunny side of the fruits being streaked, 
and in some cases wholly covered with a 
bright, shining, crimson flush, which 
ofttimes makes the fruits look as if they 
were varnished. It has a firm, crisp, 
yellowish flesh, and a rich, aromatic 
flavour. Though a very old variety, It is 
much appreciated by many for its high 
flavour. Grown in any form of tree, it is 
very fertile and regular in bearing, but the 
highest-coloured fruits are to be obtained 
from standards. 

Of sorts earlier than the preceding, such 
as Juneating, Lady Sudeley or Jacob’s 
Strawberry, and Beauty of Bath, the crop 
was a very short one, but the quality was 
good, particularly so in regard to Lady 
Sudeley. 

An excellent variety that will shortly be 
ready for gathering and for the table is 
.Tames Grieve. This, as it usually does, is 
bearing a full crop of large, clean, highly- 
coloured fruits, which always meet with a 
warm welcome when ready for consump¬ 
tion. Worcester Pearmain, though not a 
high-class Apple, has yielded a wonderful 
crop of brilliantly-coloured fruits; in fact, 
sunless as the summer has been, the colour 
is more intense this season than it was last 
year, when there was an abnormal amount 
of sunshine. In King of the Pippins, Cox’s 
Orange, and Cox’s Pomona the same 
phenomenon respecting high colour is to be 
observed, also with regard to many 
varieties of Pears. James Grieve and 
Worcester Pearmain will maintain the 
supply for some time to come, after which 
it will be taken up by sundry other 
varieties, including the three just pre¬ 
viously alluded to. Cox’s Pomona is, I may 
mention, in justification of its inclusion 
with dessert Apples, very greatly esteemed 
on account of its tender flesh and sweet, 
agreeable flavour. A. W. 

Preparing Strawberry ground.-Referring 
to the roniy to " Foliaceous,” on page 594, Sep¬ 
tember 7tli, and the remarks upon manure thero 
made.it frequently happens that, whilst it is not 
easy for the amateur gardener to obtain farm¬ 
yard or similar manure for the preparation of 
his Strawberry-bed. he has at hand a manure 
that will answer cmite as well. Manv gardeners 
keep fowls, and the manure from the pnultrv. 
house, if mixed with an equal bulk of soil 
and kept for a month or over and then incor* 

I porated with the soil, will be found to he quite 

I manure!—J l °T\ iftfl j% °rdioa ry 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLES AT THE SHOWS. 


mate inclusion rarely ever doubted. Even 
cottagers with, naturally, a very limited 
accommodation for their growth, make 
desperate efforts to secure a presentable 


The many local and other shows that are dish for their show collection. Autocrat 
held mostly during the months of July and and Gladstone are Peas which, when 
August have been noteworthy for the ex- opened, reveal seed of rare size and good 
cellenee of the vegetables that have been colour, but the larger-podded stocks, like 
staged. Despite the weather, it is remark- ! 
able to what perfection almost every pro- 
duct of the vegetable garden has attained 1 
this season. One may enumerate the whole 
order of summer vegetables without find¬ 
ing a solitary instance of failure. One 
need not go to such extensive exhibitions 
as Shrewsbury or Wolverhampton to find 
the highest i>erfection in cottage, villa, or , 
allotment garden produce, as it is quite 
readily found at strictly rural flower shows 
—pi course, better in some than in other 
districts. It w r ould be almost invidious to 
particularise, but mention might be made 
of Peas, Potatoes, and Itunner Beans. At 
one local show I visited, about forty ex- i 
Dibits of Peas w’ere staged, and not one 
weak dish was seen among them. Runner 
Beans, too, some measuring 14 inches, and 
of wonderfully tine proportions and colour, 
were staged. Not only in single dishes 
does the cottager excel, but in many cases 
he has learnt how to put up attractive i 
collections, varying in number of dishes 
from six, or to sometimes twice that 
number. There is no doubt that vegetables 
thus tastefully displayed and neatly 
garnished with Parsley appeal quite as 
much to the flower-show patron as do the 
gems in flowers or fruit. Time was w'hen 
cottagers displayed their collections in a 
very unattractive manner, but this is 
changing now' that flow'er shows are being 
held in almost every important village. 

A comprehensive collection of vegetables 
requires the highest skill of the enthusiast, 
much more so 

fruit, because every disli differs in char 
aeter and calls for individual treatment. 

At Taunton Dean, in Somerset, very 
fine vegetables are seen at the annual 
show r , both in the oi>en and the cottagers’ 
classes. The exhibits of the latter would 
be a credit to any private gardener, both 
in the method of staging and in quality. 

Root vegetables, especially Carrots and 
Parsnips, models in shai>e, clean skinned, 
and of unusual length, are splendidly 
showm in the cottagers’ tent. Carrots in 
many gardens are one of the most difficult 


Masterpiece, Quite Content, Duke of 
Albany, International, and Stourbridge I 
Marrow, to mention only a few r , score well. 
Alderman has not figured so freely this 
year as in some of recent date, but this 
may be accounted for by the fact that so 
many other more modern large-podded 
stocks are available. Many exhibitors 
stand by Quite Content, and a very fine 
Pea it is from an exhibition point of view, 
and not less, perhaps, for market or home 
use. Potatoes are of the very foremost 
importance, and without them many a 
collection has been passed over, because of 
the high estimate placed upon them by the 
best judges. These are not ahvays so 
attractively displayed as they might be, 
but there is no doubt about their utility 
and exhibition value. A well-grown and 
effectively-staged collection, say, of nine 
varieties of vegetables displays in a 
marked manner the artistic attainments 
of the competitor. W. Strugnell. 


CABBAGES FOR SPRING CUTTING. 
No one can, I should think, put forward 
the plea that the soil being too dry has 
this season prevented the raising of good 
breadths of Cabbage plants for setting out 
shortly to come in for early spring cutting, 
as rain has fallen, more or less, in most 
parts of the country ever since the seed 
was sown in the latter end of July. The 
young plants are, ns a result, looking re¬ 
markably well, and growing apace, so 

,---- much so that ere these lines appear in 

than does the staging of print they will, in my own case, be planted 
in their ]>ermanent quarters. The seed 
sown on August 10th for the furnishing of 
I a later lot of plants to follow in succession 
the preceding batch has also germinated 
; well, and there is promise of an abund- 
i ance of plants to draw from later on. 
This season the plants from the earliest 
sowing will occupy the &ite of nn old 
Strawberry-bed, which was broken up as 
soon as the crop was cleared and subse¬ 
quently liberally manured and well dug. 
The soil, having been left rather rough 

_ v „_ . on the surface, is now in prime condition, 

vegetables the exhibitor has to grow, and both for breaking down to a fine tilth and 


in judging collections full value is always 
set upon a good dish of Carrots. A few 
instances occur where model Carrots and 
Parsnips come by simple routine cultiva¬ 
tion. The season has suited Celery admir¬ 
ably, and some very fine heads have been 
staged by both cottagers and professionals. 
I do not remember during recent years to 
have seeu such heavy Celery and so well 
blanched. Cauliflowers of the Autumn 
Giant types, of which there arc now r several 
good selections, have been staged in excel¬ 
lent condition, the curd pure in colour, 
compact in outline, and quite free from 
caterpillar blemish, so common in dry 
summers, such as that of 1911. One veget- 
a t,le_tbe Globe Artichoke—that figured 
prominently in vegetable collections thirty 
years since has dropped out almost en¬ 
tirely. I can well remember when the 
Globe Artichoke took front rank in veget¬ 
able collections at the leading shows—in¬ 
deed, it w'as regarded as of such import¬ 
ance that to be without it meant often de¬ 
feat, if the contest w’as in any degree keen. 
These plants demanded good cultivation 
in order to secure large, perfectly-developed 
heads, and very careful protection w'as 
needed in winter to carry them through. 
Needless to say, the Artichoke never has 
been considered a cottager’s vegetable, and 
it would seem in the market French-grown 


ready for this most important crop 
that no time should be lost in doing 
and if no other plot is vacant that on 
W'hich the Onion crop lias been grown will 
answer well. If in good heart a further 
manuring will be unnecessary, and all that 
is required is a turning of the soil over, 
either with a spade or fork, one spit in 
depth.____ A. W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes in pots.-I have sixty-four big pots 
of Tomatoes, ranged up either side of a Urge 
light, well-ventilated greenhouse. Since August 
1st I have picked 50 lb. of good, sound fruit. 

; They are watered with clear and manure- 
water in turn, and have been fed with fresh 
cow-manure once, also guano-water occasion¬ 
ally. How much should they yield? There 
are not many now. Is the want of sun against 
them? I have got one over-ripe for seed. How 
do I see about preparing same? Do you think 
it will be a success, and worth risking?—Tostii- 
TOES. 

[The yield of DO lb. of fruits from sixty 
large pots of plants is very small indeed, 
and your method of treatment must be 
wrong. You do not say when you begun, 
or whether you are working with a cold- 
house—which we presume to be the case- 
I or a heated one. Even in a cold-house four 
bunches of fruits, each buueli averaging a 
pound iu weight, should be possible with 
l*>t cultivation, and much exceeded if an 
early start with heat was made. Hence, 
instead of 50 lb., 250 lb., with good cultiva¬ 
tion, might have resulted. Reducing this 
j to one-half you are still a loug way behind 
i Did you start late? Did you permit the 
plants to become hide bound in small pots 
before planting them in the fruiting pots, 
i or have you allowed them to run wild? Any 
of these would militate against success 
'I’lie cold and sunless weather of August, if 
your plants were late, would be much 
against their fruiting or even setting 
Loose and very rich soils ore opposed to 
success. Seeds may be cleaned by 
scooping them into a basiD, beating 
them with the hand in a little 
water, carefully straining away the 
pulp, aud repeating the operation till 
nothing more than a jelly-like mass is left 
with the seed, to which it adheres. In that 
state spread the whole mass quite thinly 
on a plate, aud in a few days, in a dry 
place, the jelly-like substance will have 
dried completely up. Seed saving for your 
purpose, however, is not worth while.] 

New Zealand Spinach.-Spinach in late 
spring and early summer was very 
plentiful, but after the drought set in the 



the reception of the plants. I have the 
plants set out iu drills drawn G inches deep I 

and 1 foot asunder, and as none but the j time (here appeared every 

small, early-hearting varieties are grown 1 ana n one t,me ineie 11 —- 

for the earliest supply. 


the plants stand 
1 foot apart in the drills. The ground is 
then cleared ns cutting proceeds, and 
becomes available for the sowing or plant¬ 
ing of some other crop to come in for 
summer use. Should dry weather prevail 
at pluntiug, water is afforded until such 
time ns roots are emitted, when such 
attention is no longer necessary. The 
drills are filled in after the plants begin to 
grow freely, which has the effect of both 
steadying and protecting the stems. After 
such a heavy and unprecedented rainfall 
slugs are almost sure to be numerous, so 
that growers should be on the alert, and 
lay in a good stock of soot and lime for 
use in case of emergency. The varieties 
I am growing this year for early or spring 
cutting are Harbinger, Etampes, April, 
Flower of Spring, and Ellam’s Early. 
According to the result of trials made dur¬ 
ing the past two seasons, the first-named 
is the most precocious of all Cabbages I I 
am acquainted with, and forms hearts in 
advance of all others'. The hearts are 
small, but very firm, compact, and of ex¬ 
cellent quality when cooked. Etampes is 
also a first-rate sort for turning in early, 


heads are seen more often than the British hut too tender for standing the winter in 


product. It is not quite clear what should 
account for the complete annihilation of 
the Artichoke from summer collections. 
Tomatoes may, perhaps, have taken their 
place since the iseriod named, and though 
they cannot be regarded as a vegetable, yet 
their colour is pleasing, and their legith 


some localities. The three following varie¬ 
ties are most reliable in every way, but 
they are now so well known and largely 
grown for spring cutting that further com 
ment is unnecessary. In 
may bo mentioned for the 
readers who have not yet got the site 


likelihood of a scarcity of this vegetable 
arising until the earliest raised lot of the 
New Zealand Spinach was tit to pick. Ibis 
W’as, however, averted by, as it subse¬ 
quently proved to be, the too abundant 
supplies of moisture, since when there has 
been quite a glut of Spinach. The plants 
resulting from later sowings are looking 
w r ell, and so far there is every prospect of 


the late autumn and w’inter supply beinc 
plentiful and good. It is always a wise 
proceeding to raise a good quantity of 
plants of the New Zealand Spinach tor I 
setting out at the latter end of May earn 
year, as should the weather become hot 
and dry, causing the summer varieties to 
quickly run to seed, there is always the 
consolation that the former will presently 
be yielding a good supply of leaves and 
shoots until it Is cut off by frost. « 
planted in good soil and a sunny situation 
it is astonishing how large an 
ground a few dozen plants will cover. 
plants should be raised in gentle warmj 11 
in March, sowing three or four seeds in 
<»0-sized pots filled with ordinary luting 
compost, and thinning the see<iling8 down 
to two. Keep them well up to the light to 
induce sturdy growth, gradually harden 
them off either in n pit or frame, aw 
finally set tluyn out at the time already 
mentioned. This Spinach (if it may If so 
- wm- I called) is, as a rule, preferred, on acro j® 

conclusion, it i of its having a better flavour, and ironw* 
le benefit of j fact of its not being bitter when cooked. 1 
ail other sorts while it is to be bad.-A > 
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national ROSE society. 


0 


the build of Mrs. Foley Ilobbs, and the 
, flowers are of deeper build, suggestive of 
The great aufunm exhibition or the Rose muC £j longer buds than the first named, 
on September 12th, at the Royal Horticul- j t j s a handsome flower of much refiue- 
tnral Hail, Westminster, demonstrated one merd We did not detect much perfume, 
tiling above all else—i.e., the value or the The other gold medal variety from Messrs, 
garden or decorative variety, ror such as McGredy was named Mrs. Charles E. Pear- 
tiiis, despite the season, the mildew, and son h.T., and may shortly be described as 
the obvious short comings of the flower or a glorified Lyon of more intense colouring, 
its foliage, in view of these twain, it was j t is a grea t beauty. The only other gold 
indeed a veritable field day. Garden Roses me j a ] pj ose of the occasion was J. Pernet 
were everywhere, though the more con- Dueher’s Sunburst, attractively shown 
spicuous displays naturally were from the f rom under glass by Messrs. G. Beckwith 
nurserymen, whose exhibits thronged the am1 SoI1 Hoddesdon, Herts. A silver-gilt 

medal was awarded for Little Dorrit, 
H.T., and a silver medal for Queen of the 
Musks, Hybrid Musk, both from Messrs. 
— - G. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, Cheshire, 

the mingling or associations of the flowers ^ new se edling pillar. Briar-scented Rose, 
themselves. Such things, however, are Lemon Queen (Frau Karl Druschki x Mine, 
insepa rable from an exhibition of this or, vary I came from Hobbies, Limited, 
any other magnitude, and. will remain so Dereham. The plant* is of considerable 
long as exhibitors are not content to bring V jg 0Ur all( j beauty. Willowmere, H.T., 
of their best and leave the rest at home. | p j n k.fl owe red, from ,T. Per net Ducher, 
For example, a hundred or more sorts on a | Frailce wrtS staged bv Messrs. E. Beck 
00 feet space, killing each other by the ; with aluI S()Ut Hoddesdon. 
proximity of t heir conflicting colour For thirty-six exhibition blooms, distinct 
shades, is bad enough ; to boost of the fact var j 0 Des, in the nurserymen’s class, 
is worse. In an exhibition of the Rose, or Messrs Hugh Dickson and Son, Belfast, 

were first with a capital lot, of which Miss 
Cynthia Forde, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Lyons 
Rose. Gloire de Chedane, Guinnoisseau, 
Joseph Hill, Leslie Holland, and Mrs. 
David McKee were a few. Messrs. J. 
Jeffries and Sons, Cirencester, were in the 


walls of the building on all sides. Some 
of these, in pillared or arched splendour, 
were of an imposing character, albeit now 
and again demonstrating a lack of taste in 


any other flower, it is quality aud distinct¬ 
ness which teii, and on a restricted area 
like that named one hundred varieties— 
even when they exist—are not seen. Only 
(he best catch the eye ; the remainder—the 
subordinates—are virtually not existent. 


The exhibition itself, indeed, is often | secoll(1 p j ace , baring Frau Karl Druschki, 

Unto Tnconh 


enough its own demonstrator in sue 
matters, as witness the basket classes both 
here and at the summer exhibition at 
Ilegent’s Park, where the iieople thronged 
about them for hours. It is not merely the 
imposing character of such exhibits which 
count for so much as the much more 
natural method of display which approxi¬ 
mates to the bedded-out condition of the 
plant itself. Quite naturally, however, an 


Mme. Joseph Bonnaire. Bridesmaid, and 
Caroline Testout among others. Third, 
Messrs. James Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen. 
For twelve Teas and Noisettes. Mr. Henry 
Drew, Longworth, Berks, was in the 
premier place, having superb flowers of 
Mrs. Edward Mawley, Maman Cochet, 
Mme. Constance Soupert, Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, and White Maman Cochet. 
Mr. George Prince, Longworth, Berks, 


exhibition must cater for all aspects of the came se coiul, his best blooms being Mrs. 


flower, though iu doing so promoters and 
exhibitors alike need not lose sight of the 
best such exhibitions reveal. In all prob¬ 
ability the flower lover searching after the 
merits of individual sorts does not dwell 
upon the artistic or inartistic aspects of 
the whole. There are others, however, im¬ 
bued with an artistic temperament who 
veigh up the pros and cons of an exhibi¬ 
tion from their standpoint, too, and look— 


Foley Hobbs, White Maman Cochet. and 
Mrs. Edward Mawley. The basket classes 
were an attractive feature of the show', and 
Mr. John Matlock, New Headington, 
Oxford, was quite of front rank, his lot of 
nine comprising Hugh Dickson, Bessie 
Brown, Pliarisaer, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Mrs. D. McKee 
(of rich cream colour!, Mrs. Sharnmn 
Craw ford, Mrs. C. W. Millar, and Caroline 
we think often in vain—for the queen of Testout. Neither second nor third prize 
Sowers iu more becoming regal splendour. was awarded in this class. In Class 8, 
Tbe crow-ding of so much on so small a another of the basket classes, Messrs. W. 
*I>aee is, therefore, opposed to good effect, j Spooner and Sons, Woking, were first, 
Many exhibitors do not get beyond arches having excellent lots of Joseph Hill, Mme. 
«ad pillars. With a more or less confused Abel Chatenav, La Tosea, General 


medley of varieties below. Roses do not 
j-bow to advantage on the yard-high, rigid, 
vupped stands, and are less good when 
these are on the immediate front of an 
exhibit at regulated intervals. Dis¬ 
couraging such as these in their entirety, a 
tar better effect w-ould be secured by a 


McArthur, and others. The second prize 
went to Mr. J. C. Crossling, Penarth, j 
whose best varieties, Mme. Jean Dupuy, 
Marie Van Houtte— tbe basket of this , 
was selected by tbe society for photo- j 
graphing in colour—and Mme. ,Lambard 

- - w _ _ were all good. Third, Mr. H. Drew-. | 

bedded arrangement of an undulating Longworth, who had La Toscn, Lyon, and 
character, and always of the best varieties. f Kaiserin Augusta Victoria in fine style. An ; 
''itlia Rose-screen at tiie back and a single extra prize was awarded Mr. E. J. Hicks, 
well-dressed arch or canopy over all, bold- Tw-yford, Berks, whose best baskets were 
ness at least w-ouid prevail in place of those of Rayon d’Or and Lyons Rose. In 
inuch present ineffective w-ork. A Rose yet another basket class the leading prize 
*how of 1912 need not be a replica of that I went to Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Limited, 
of 1911, and a little more originality, with Belfast, whose best baskets were Mrs. | 
110 more of expense, we think, would re- Charles E. Allan, H.T., Mme. Melanie 

Sou pert, Lady Pirrie, Dorothy Page 
Roberts, Irish Elegance, Harry Kirk, aud 
Betty. Second, Mr. J. Matlock, Heading- 
ton, Oxford. and Messrs. Bide and Sons, 

.. Farnham, w-ho had a superb basket of 

running for third place. The larger classes Rayon d’Or, third. For a representative 
lor exhibition varieties were not the equal j gathering of cut Roses on a space of 


to'n-e the one from the other. 

So far as the exhibits alone were eon- 
vrued, the finest unmistakably were those 
irorn Belfast, those from Cirencester 
coming next, with Oxford well in the 


. . -——* ncic nut iutj equal j 

nr > i • year s » ancl the *season has in all 
1 ooabiiity been adverse to the Aberdeen 
tfmwi ^jykich visitors have become accus- 
tivo ‘ "^ere w ^re, however, representa- 
prai^ ron ?‘ s °* new R° se *s. no less than two 
I?!? u 1 le( } als being secured by Messrs. 
f Vii^ Ue .^* c Gredy and Son, Tortadown. 
me varieties were British Queen, II.T., 


GO square feet. Messrs. Harknessand Sons, 
Hitchin, were in the leading place. The 
group consisted of pillars of Roses w-ith 
high stands, with a groundwork of vases 
and the like. A few notable varieties were 
Lady Hillingdon, Irish Elegance, Joseph 
Hill, and Souvenir de Pierre Notting. Mr. 

- - XJlllJOU V uetui, n.i.,|F. M. Bradly, Peterborough, w'as in the 

'itn somewhat of the characteristics of second place, having as his most effective 
f a Augusta Victoria, w-hiter and not masses Frau Karl Druschki, Lyons Rose, 
1 lte so full. There is, perhaps, a little of 1 Lady Hillingdon, Harry Kirk, and Irish 
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Elegance. Messrs. George Jackman and 
Son, Woking, third. For a representative 
group of roses arranged on a floor space 
not exceeding 150 feet, Messrs. Hobbies, 
Limited, Dereham, were in the place of 
honour, winning the gold medal and the 
money prize offered. Plants in pots, cut 
flow'ers on pillar-like stands, with w-eeping 
standard sorts, w-cre the primary feature 
of the exhibit, w-ith basket and other groups 
as a groundwork. Lemon Queen, already 
referred to among new varieties, Lyons 
Rose, and a fine rustic-looking basket of 
the crimson red Jessie, were remarked in 
a group of much excellence showm by 
Messrs. G. Paul aud Son, Cheshuut. The 
following class was for group on staging 
not to exceed IS feet by G feet, aud here 
I Messrs. Gunn and Sons, Olton, Warwick, 
secured the gold medal and money prize 
offered with an iini>osing array backed by 
arches sumptuously arrayed with flowers. 

The general effect was very fine. The 
pillar arrangements, too, were good, Lyons 
Rose, Cecilie Brunner, White Maman 
Cochet, Molly Sharmnn Crawford, Mrs. 
Grant, and Frau Karl Druschki, w-ith 
Polyantha sorts being employed with great 
freedom. The mass of Lady Hillingdon in 
front was superb, and rich and good iu 
colour. Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peter¬ 
borough, were second w-ith a somewhat 
similar arrangement, their Irish Elegance, 
Duchess of Wellington, Lyon, Lady 
Hillingdon, and M. Jules Gravereaux 
being particularly fine. Mr. G. Prince, 
Oxford, in the third place, had a superb 
stand of the lovely Rayon d’Or, which w-as 
selected by the society for photographing 
in colour. Juliet and Commander Jules 
Gravereaux (a rich red) w-ere other fine 
things iu this group. Messrs. B. R. Cant 
and Co., Colchester, were aw-arded an 
extra prize in this class, which wa» 
strongly contested throughout. A class of 
very considerable interest was that of the 
hips of nine distinct species of Roses with 
their foliage, nml here Messrs. B. R. Cant. 

Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, scored with a 
particularly fine lot. The effective arrange¬ 
ment, too, of the varieties W’as quite 
worthy of comment, and it constituted a 
very attractive whole—Le Cid, Rugosa 
alba, R. rubra, dominating the whole by 
the size and colour of the hips and their 
vigorous shining leaves; Meg Merillees, 
Atropurpurea, Lucida, Common Sweet 
Briar, Lemon Scots (with dark-coloured 
hips), and Rod Scots, whose hips externally 
nre almost black. This class was also 
strongly contested. For thirty-six distinct 
varieties, not fewer than three trusses of 
each, Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Col¬ 
chester, led the way with a superb bank 
arranged against black velvet. Some of 
the best were Lady Hillingdon, Lyon, and 
Hugh Dickson. Mr. J. Matlock/Oxford, 
and Messrs. J. Jeffries and Son, Ciren¬ 
cester, were second and third respectively. 

_E. H. J. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of the Floral Committee 
of the present season was held at Carr’s 
Restaurant, Strand, London, W.C., on 
Monday, September 9th, last. A few new 
sorts were submitted to the committee, 
with the following result:— 

Chimson Polly.— This is a beautiful 
sport from the well-known border variety 
Polly, the colour being rich crimson, with 
a golden-bronze reverse to the fairly broad 
florets, that slightly incurve at the tips. 

The grow th of this new- sport appears to be 
stronger than that of the parent variety 
First-class certificate to Messrs. W. Wells 
and Co., Limited, Merstham, Surrey. 

Buonze Pekle— A bright bronze sport 
from Perle Rose. The tiow-ers are of a 
useful size, and are full and of even form 
A w-elcome addition. Commended, also 
from the Messrs. Wells. 

A few good single-flowered sorts were 
shown, including a bright, rich terra-cotta 
variety named Glow-. Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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ORCHIDS. 

GROWING COOL ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

WILL you kindly tell me how to grow cool 
Odontoglossums. naming a few of the best 
varieties, giving the beat time to repot, and also 
telling me what materials should be used?— 
AMATEUR. 

[Among cool-growing Orchids, the best are 
the Odontoglossnins, and few deserve this 
popularity more than they" do, especially 
those of the O. crispum and O. Pescatorel 
types, among which many line, pure-white, 
and richly-blotched varieties are to be 
found. To these may be added the 
numerous distinct and beautiful varieties 
which have been obtained by artificial 
hybridisation. The favour in which they 
are held is due to the beauty of the llowers, 
the elegant arching or pendulous recemes, 
the succession of bloom which they supply 
throughout the year, and the ease with 
which they may be successfully cultivated. 
The best of t lie species of Odontoglossum, 
besides those already mentioned, which 
succeed in a cool-liouse. are O. luteopur- 
pureum, O. Ilalli and its varieties leueo- 
glossum and xnnt hoglos.su m, O. Harry- 
anuin, O. polyxanthum, O. triumphnus, 0 
sceptrum, O. ramosissimum, O. eirrliosum, 
O. liebulosum, O. uro-Skinneri, O. coron- 
arium, O. Hi cion ease, etc. Where a large 
collection of these species and their hybrids 
are grown, one or other of them will he in 
bloom during a considerable portion of the 
year. Those plants which flowered early 
in the year are now making growth, and 
as the roots will soon be pushing freely in 
all directions, no time should he lost in 
repotting those plants requiring it. The 
month of September or the beginning of 
October Is, without doubt, the best month 
to deal with coo) Orchids where their roots 
have to he disturbed. In (he first place the 
outside air is of so geuial a nature that, 
w ith hilt 111 tie trouble, a very suitable 
atmosphere for these plants can he main¬ 
tained in the cool-house, which is in every 
way favourable to the re establishment of 
the plants before the winter. Many of the 
young breaks now pushing will soon send 
out roots from their base, and, having new’ 
and sw r eet compost to run in, soon find 
their way to the sides of the pot, and be¬ 
come established before many weeks are 
past. Plants which are sending up flower- 
spikes, or are about to do so, or those that 
have not yet started to make growth, 
should not be remitted at this season, but 
dealt with when new growths appear and 
root action becomes visible. In nearly 
every collection some unhealthy plants are 
to be found, which possess but few roots. 
These should he turned out of their ]>ots, 
the decayed roots cut away, and the plants 
thoroughly cleaned, repotting them in to 
as small pots ns they will conveniently go 
into. Among established specimens wdiioh 
are in sufficiently large pots some may be 
found with exhausted material about them, 
and this should be carefully removed and 
fresh compost substituted. 

When repotting the bulk of the plants, 
beginners in Orchid culture should be 
cautioned against using pots that are out 
of proportion to the size of the plants, 
overpotting generally ending in failure. 
This is especially true as regards the 
Odontoglossnins. The pots should he clean 
and dry, and should he rather more than 
half filled with clean crocks, over which 
a thin layer of rough Sphagnum Moss 
should he placed to prevent choking the 
drainage. A suitable compost for these 
plants consists of freshly-gathered Sphag¬ 
num Moss and Osmunda fibre in equal pro¬ 
portions, this being freely intermixed with 
small broken crocks, so that water may 
jiercola te freely through the whole of the 
compost. Thoroughly clear the Moss of all 
leaves and rubbish, aud examine it care¬ 
fully for small slugs. A good plan after 
picking the Moss over is to wash it with 
tepid rain water, so that if any slugs or 
their eggs are concealed in it they may be 
eradicated. Fot each plant with moderate 
firmness, keeping the base just n trifle 
higher than the rhn of the pot. When the 
operation Is fiuished insert a few’ heads of 
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living Sphagnum over the surface of t lie free, indeed, as to hurt its crop in over- 
compost, os growing Moss is conducive to hearing. r J hiuniug would improve size of 
the general health of the plants. -The , fruit, but who can find time to thin orchard 
critical period with Odontoglossums, as fruit in fat years? This came from Merry 
with many other Orchids, is just after pot- ! weather’s nursery along with the ever¬ 


ting, as it is at that time an easy matter to popular Bram ley’s. 


overwater. For a few weeks after potting plum Mirabelle de Metz.—I am enjoying 
it is advisable to water sparingly, merely tbi.s, and think it even more tasty than 
sprinkling the surface of the compost with most pjums. Jt is n little yellow*Plum, 
a fine sprayer or flue-rose watering-can. p or SO me reason (he Mira belles seem to do 
the principal object being to just keep the pe s t jn the east of France, iu which 
Sphagnum alive and to induce the new country they are preserved in very good 
roots to penetrate through the soil to the ways. They are a very nice addition!- 
sides of the i>ot. When growing and root- our piums and Dauisous where these like 
Ing freely, the amount of water may he (q je soil.—W. 
gradually increased, so that by the time 

each plant becomes thoroughly established POULTRY. 

it w ill take a thorough watering each time _ 

the compost becomes dry. Keep the atmos- „„„ v,,..- v.vi^,r.r 

phere of the house fairly moist at all MALE BIRDb NO! NhCEShAKi: AM) 
times. At this season of the year damping ! OTHER HINTS, 

thoroughly dow n in the morning when the To many readers of this paper, who keep :i 
sun raises the temperature to between t e w fowls iu a garden pen for supply 
55 dogs, and GO degs.,again at mid-dav, and | ng eggs to the household, it is a matter 
again in the afternoon about an hour he- of importance to know how many and what 
fore the sun ceases to shine on t he roof will i)j r( i s to keep; aud the fact that hens can 
be sufficient. During the winter months, bu sbowll ( 0 lay, if anything, better when* 
also in dull, cold weather, less will suffice. no roo ster is kept than thev do when they 
| Shade the plants from strong sunshine, n re in charge of a lord of the harem,connis 
afford plenty of ventilation, without caus- for a good deal with them. Not only does 
ing draughts, especially at night when the it me;m ( i, e accommodation taken n|> 
external air is mild and damp. Maintain , )y (he umle blr( j , Ilay p e utilised fur a 
n night temperature ranging between x ' vi ben (which is important where,per- 
50 degs. and ,m degs., the lower tempera- only half-a-dozen head can eou 


ways. They are a very nice addition i- 
our Plums and Damsons where these like 
the soil.—W. 


MALE BIRDS NOT NECESSARY: AND 
OTHER HINTS. 


ture being advisable when the weather Is 
cold. 

Besides tho few siiecies mentioned, there 


;ue such cWf - Browing varieties as cock . cr „ W i ngt which is a source of 
° ° (ervnntesi, o. Oersted), O. : llnce verv oftcI1 t0 neighbour's, 

maculutum. O. madren.se, O. cordatum, u wdod fh.il liras lav as 


O. Krameri, O. Humennum, O. aspersura. 
ote.. which are very pretty when in bloom. 
These plants may easily bo grown in small 
shallow pans, that may be suspended w’ell 


veniently lie kept), hot it also means :i 
saving of cost, and moreover there is tie 
additional advantage of not having tlw 
cock-crowing, which is a source of annoy 
a nee very often to neighbours. If any 
proof were needed that hens lay as well, if 
not better, without a male comiianiou, it 
can be furnished by reference to th¬ 
ro] Kir ts of experiments published from tim*‘ 
to time iu the “poultry” papers, fill of 


plants bloom, hut no small or weakly P r0( fuced under these J!j t 

pseudo-bulb should be allowed to flower.] * no J al ‘ le *°F s,tt,ng ’ 

J matter? It is easy enough to get a sum 

^. DnciU <>f fertile eggs if necessary, thoughpoultry- 

GARDEN FOOD. keepers who merely keep a few liens for 

I laying do not. as a rule, want to lx 1 
COOKING SWEET CORN. I troubled with chicken raising. This brinp- 

The Pall Mall Gazette has a W’ay of treat- me to another point worth remembering in 
ing this vegetable which seems to us to go regard to the question of whether or not t- 
a long way towards sjioiling it. good as it keep a cock. I have said that tliev in.' 
is. The French have a saying that “ Cooks better, if anything, without one. Tmw 
have done much harm to cookery,” and so are really two main reasons for this. Or 
it Is in this case. Here is the recipe : — is that, they are quieter and feed better: 

“ Peel off the outer husks and the ‘ heard,' the other is that they are not given P 
cut off the grains carefully, or. better still, re- becoming broody to anything like the Kline 
move them with a fork. Mix the grains of, say. 0 \tont as when a male bird is about. It 
half a dozen cobs with the heaten yolks of two . 1 ", . . r i, ovnn h^m'<l 

eggs. salt, pepper, half a pint of milk, and a a curious phenomenon, hut I ha>eo - 

snrinkle of minced Parsley. Beat up the whites of that the lieu goes on laving nml never 
the two eggs to a quite stiff froth and fold it into seems to want to sit. So. to sum Up tlb* 
the mixture. Then put it into small dariole or . h n .. f i pr voll ,, j-n-ger minitier of 
other moulds, well buttered, and bake "“ ole nmrtei, >°U gee a i.ugcrj u 
thoroughly. This is either an accompaniment eggs, and the eggs produced alt 01 wie 
to the joint or an independent vegetable entree average size, when no COCk is kept. 1^' 

; hundred'different C wayfl/” “ ay be Cookcd *“ * i b«l>* it would he «wreef to sn.v that y.« 

The best and simplest way of treaty I ^ 

Corn is by plain boiling and eating it off with them* butExperience shows 

the cob. A little good butter might be an a e not Urn ^ birds 

improvement with some people, but it is a small garden run It pavs better tn 
quite good without. The Gazette also , w« v 

says that the cobs can be purchased rldofunda f reshstock be bought in^ 
at any greengrocer’s at 2d. or 3d. each. , ^ third 

I There is no better vegetable than Ameri- ™ Pf ‘, n 7niivonerestockln- 

can Sweet Corn, but it should he cut and | eas0 [V , . J . ivitched in 1911. »d 
put into the i>ot without any delav, other- ! l0w ( latpq- no longer tlwn 

wise the flavour is diminished. The more keep them at theivery 
quickly it is cut and cooked the better. ^/b g fo A* 

In a market the Com loses quality. m June * 1W3 ,V, J ” rt Sept-ru- 

__ _ * signs of moulting, aud restock in -fi 


put into the i>ot without any delay, other¬ 
wise the flavour is diminished. The more 
quickly it is cut and cooked the better. 
In a market the Corn loses quality. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. -—-- 

Sun-ripened Plums.—I still keep to the LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Peach Plum right into September, its 1 - 

flavour is so delicate; but another hast Exemption from jury service 
come—Jefferson, very attractive in colour Certainly. Now is the time to on* 
and of the finest flavour the epicure could exemption, whilst the lists are D v 
desire. The bad weather does not seem to revised. Go at once to the assistant o 
have much affected these, but the Peaches, seer for your district mid wake him str * 
as to flavour, and some of the best kinds out vour name. If this is not done wrt 


among them, are a complete failure.—W. 

Apple Domino.—An early kind and good 
cooker now in use. A wondrous bearer. 


the new lists are published. wj rev • 
apply to the magistrates on the « Jg 

If you do not attend to it bow jott »m 


, fruit sometimes like ropes of onions, so I loo late— Barrister. 

Original from 
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garden work. 


Outdoor garden.—Bulbs of all kinds are 
now being planted, but tbe beds cannot be 
cleared altogether yet, and some of the 
ufc late-flowering bulbs may be held in reserve. 
All imported bulbs should be unpacked and 
opened out as soon as they come to hand, 
as tbe season ha$ been so damp every¬ 
where. There is plenty of Tufted Pansy 
cuttings now, and they root quickly in 
hoses in a cool frame. Viola cornuta and its 
varieties make nice edgings and ground¬ 
work where neutral beds are wanted. 
Cuttings of Pentstemons may be rooted 
N®. now in boxes in a cold frame, or if many 
are wanted a frame may be given up to 
them. Cuttings of most things may yet be 
taken. With us Pelargoniums are left out¬ 
side for the present. There will be no 
frost to do harm at, present. If frost does 
come ennva& or frlgi-domo will keep all safe 
for a time, and will give time to get things 
under cover. Evergreens of all kinds may 
be transplanted as soon as the site is pre¬ 
pared. Thymus aureus and argenteus 
varlegatus make charming edgings or 
groups on the rockery. Christmas Roses 
may be moved now, and a few of the best 
clumps may be potted up. 

Fruit garden.—The larvae of the winter 
and codlin moths are the-cause of many 
Apples dropping. I am afraid there has 
been some neglect in applying the usual 
remedies. Grease bands should he applied 
in time. The end of the present month 
will be late enough to make a start. This 
may afford a check, but spraying should be 
done when the leaves fall. These and 
tbe woolly aphis, otherwise known as 
American blight, are very destructive, and 
every effort should be made to destroy 
them. Fruit-growers are busy gathering 
the crops, and before finally deciding tbe 
question of fruit-tree stocks serious con¬ 
sideration should be given to it. There is 
no question that Apples on the Paradise 
and Pears on the Quince will come into 
bearing early nnd bear well for a few 
years, but in twenty years—in some places 
Jess—they should be cleared off and young 
trees started to carry on the work. This is 
not a waiting age, and the Paradise stock 
or a good selection of it will always be 
useful. If permanence is desired do not 
neglect the Crab or the free stock. Among 
Strawberry-growers late Prolific and Early 
Kentish Favourite are good varieties. Get 
tbe Strawberry planting done as soon as 
possible. More attention is being given to 
Loganberries. Phenomenal is worth i>lant- 
Ing. 

Vegetable garden.— Potato lifting is 
•*eing done. In some places where double 
cropping is carried out Brussels Sprouts 
nnd other Greens are planted between tbe 
rows of early Potatoes, and the Potatoes 
bnvo probably already been lifted. As 
regards the disease, the worst eases have 
occurred when the seeds are not often 
changed. Scotch seeds make a good 
change, and I think Irish seeds also are 
worth trying. Of course, the advantages 
of the change are not permanent. We have 
generally found that after two years the 
value of the change gradually gets less. 
»pme that I know believe in this change, 
obtaining a fresh stock annually, say about 
•jnlf their usual quantity. And there are 
m-sease-resisting varieties which deserve 
wore attention. King Edward VII. is 
very free from disease this season, and the 
rops of this are heavy. Weeds are 
abundant, nnd hoeing is not of much use 
jn wet weather, hut some crops can soon 
p cleared. There is yet time to sow 
^ graces, Spinach, and Turnips. The Tur- 
f ; I,?!? 10 - 7 not 1)6 largo, hut they will be 

anol Turnip Greens are useful in a 
jCaree spring. The ground is moist now, 
and progress will be rapid. 

Conservatory. —Those who do much 

in ^ or cut-flower work will require 
or Asparagus. We find 
‘\ 7 ragl,R Sprengeri very useful and so 
• by raised from seeds, and arousing this 
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I instead of Srnilax. This Asparagus may 
be grown in baskets, and may be bung up | 
in the house and no room is wasted. Ivy- I 
leaved Pelargoniums in baskets are still 
bright. It will soou be necessary to have a 1 
little fire at night. Less ventilation will 
be required now, and bouses may be closed i 
at night when cold, and with wind in the 
north it is always cold. The sun will soon 
be crossing the line, and atmospheric dis¬ 
turbance may be expected. Retarded Lilies | 
will be useful now nnd will not require 
much heat to bring them into flower. | 
Somewhat similar treatment will do for 
i retarded Lily of tbe Valley. Reduction of | 
climbers is being made, for more light is ' 
j wanted. Late flowering Heaths will be 
! useful in the cool conservatory, nnd if 
there is a scarcity of flowering plants a 
few early Chrysanthemums may be intro- | 
dueed. It will not be safe to keep Arum 
Lilies out much longer. Scarlet Salvias, 
j and among the odds and ends of things 
now coming into bloom shortly are Choro- 
zemas, Coronilla glauca, Daphne indica, 
and D. i. rubra. There are still Fuchsias 
and Heliotropes on arches planted out, and 
, if they were shortened back in August 
; there will be young growth and blooms for 
some time. Do tbe watering in the morn¬ 
ing so that damp can be dried up before 
night. 

Unheated greenhouse.—This house may 
be furnished with hardy plants, or plants 
I which require only the shelter of a glass 
1 roof, and may be made very interesting. 
Tea and other Roses may be a special 
feature. The larger the house the bettor. 

I once had charge of an unheated house 
40 feet wide and GO feet long. The prin- | 
eipal plants were Roses, Camellias, Bam¬ 
boos, Japanese plants of various kinds, 
which included good specimens trained /is 
pyramids of Gold and Silver Euonymus, 1 
Japanese Grasses, Eulalias, etc., New 
Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax variega- 
tum), and Bay-trees in tubs. These were 
placed outside in summer. Fan Palms j 
(ChamaTops excelsa), Eucalyptus (Blue 
Gum), Myrtles, Carnations, Lapagerlas on , 
roof; Coprosma Baueriana (pyramids), I 
Coronilla glauca and its variegated variety, I 
Fabiana imbrioata, a pretty white- 
flowered, small shrub, flowering freely in 
summer. Hardy Ferns in variety. I 
Clematis indivisa lobnta flowers freely in 
early spring in cold-houses. The per¬ 
manent things can be planted in specially 
! made borders. Tbe roof of the house I had 
charge of was glazed with Hartley’s rough 
plate-glass, and did not want any 
shading. All the upright glass was clear 
plate. Tbe plants did very well and were > 
always interesting. As most of the 
Camellias, Bamboos, etc., were planted In 
the border they did not require so much 
attention, and felt the cold less if we had a 
long winter. Baskets could lie filled with 
bulbs. Vinca elegantissima and varie¬ 
gated Iris were used ns trailing plants for 
the baskets. 

Stove (flowering plants).—At this sea¬ 
son, under suitable conditions of warmth 
and moisture, there are generally flowers. 
Begonias and the usual stove plants, such 
as Euphorbias, Eueharis Lilies, Poin- j 
settlas, etc., must have at least a night 
temperature of GO degs., with atmospheric 
moisture in accordance therewith. Too i 
much moisture without warmth will 
destroy tender things with damp, and too 
much fire heat with an inadequate supply 
of atmospheric moisture will bring on a lot 
of insect pests. Thrips and aphides must 1 
be watched for when fires are lighted, and 
mealv-bug should have no rest. There 
will still be a few flowers on the climbers, 
such as Allamandas, Ipomjea Horsfallim, 
nnd Pnssiflora princeps will be coming 
into flower on the roof. Pergularia odora- 
tisslma is a very sweet climber in the stove 
! and used to he common. 

Vinery (shanking).—I suppose most 
gardeners of any experience have had to 
do with shanking at some time or other. 
The fault, usually lies at the roots, and my 
^experience leads me to say, lift the roots, 



put the drainage right, nnd remake the 
border. Of course, the first thing to do is 
examine the condition of the border, as 
shanking may ari.se from lack of moisture 
iu a dry time, especially with inside 
borders. Very close stopping of the young 
growth may sometimes do harm, and may 
lead to shanking, and these are matters 
that can be put right without much dis¬ 
turbance of the roots, but bad cases of 
shanking require drastic treatment, and 
this is a good time to do the work. If we 
got bright weather a shade could be drawn 
over the roof nnd the syringe used on 
bright days to keep the foliage fresh. All 
ripe Grapes, if any, should be cut and 
bottled. Late Grapes still unripe must 
wait till Vines are cleared before the roots 
can be lifted, but the requisite materials 
can be prepared in readiness. I have suc¬ 
cessfully lifted the roots of late Grapes, 
when the weather was suitable, early in 
February, and covered the border with 
leaves as soon as completed. 

Lifting Violets for frames. -These may 
follow Cucumbers or early Melons, with 
the beds made firm nnd a layer of good 
compost placed on tbe surface to lift tbe 
plants up near the glass. Lift with good 
balls, nnd plant 4 inches or 5 inches apart, 
so that the plants do not touch. From centre 
to centre they may be 0 inches apart. This 
will depend upon tbe size of tbe plants. 
The lights may be left off for the present. 

E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September SOlh. — Weeds are troublesome, 
nnd the only chance when they are grow¬ 
ing among other plants is to pull them up. 
Divided and replanted rod and white 
Pinks. Choice kinds, rooted under glass, 
will be planted in suitable beds and 
borders. Carnation layers are rooted, and 
will be planted as soon ns the beds are 
in suitable condition at tbe end of the 
month or very early in October. 

Oetotjer 1st.— Rearranged part of a 
crowded shrubbery, with the view to im¬ 
proving the furnishing. When first planted 
common things were used as nurses. Some 
of these have been cleared out, previously, 
nnd room is now being made for better 
things, including groups of Hollies, an 
Atlantic Cedar or two, Lawson’s Cypress, 
two or throe of the new Lilacs, and' round 
the margins clumps of garden Roses. 

October 2nd.— Fruit gathering is taking 
up some time every fine day, nnd such work 
cannot be neglected, as every fallen fruit is 
bruised and spoilt. Severai old trees Lave 
been marked for grubbing up, and several 
others will be regraftod when the season 
comes round. This is a time for taking 
stock of the condition of things in the fruit 
garden. Fruit-growers in the country are 
waking up, and are asking about feeding 
nnd other matters. 

October 3rd .— The larva* of the codlin¬ 
moth have been busy among the Apples, 
nnd grease-bands to be effective must soon 
be applied. Attention is now being given 
to this matter. Positions are being pre¬ 
pared for young fruit-trees to be put into 
training. We find it always wise to have 
young trees in training to fill blanks. This 
refers to all kinds of trees. 

October 4th. —Finished planting border 
Carnations. A few of the weaklings have 
been potted into small pots, nnd will be 
held in reserve, sheltered when cold 
weather comes in cold frames. Beds are 
being cleared and filled with spring-flower¬ 
ing plants, including bulbs. Hardy an¬ 
nuals are used for this work to some ex¬ 
tent. Violas also will be planted when 
ready. 

October 5th.— Cauliflowers are kept under 
observation, nnd the hearts protected bv 
leaves broken over them. I’ll Is will do for 
the present, but something more effective 
will be done Inter. The drying of Onions 
has been difficult, but spnee in open sheds 
has been utilised. Manure for Mushroom- 
beds Is being prepared,nnd several beds 
will be made ns soon as possible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Scotch Brier, pruning (Af. B .).—Scotch Brier 
Hoses do not require any pruning after the first 
spring from planting. Cut the shoots back to 
two-thirds of their leugth next spring, and then 
let them grow at will, merely removing any 
bad or old useless wood. 

Tufted Pansies from cuttings (Amateur).— 
there is no need to trouble about procuring 
boxes. Prepare a bed in a sheltered border, 
using loam and road-scrapings, but not from 
tarred roads. Make the bed fairly firm, and 
before putting in the cuttings water the bed. 
ine cuttings may be put in at a distance of 
3 inches or 4 inches apart. Il the weather is 
hot and the sun powerful, it may be necessary 
to shade the cuttings for a day or two. Sucn 
cuttings soon root, and the plants will stand 
the winter quite as well, if not better, than 
those wintered in a frame. 

Cutting down Linum perenne (B. S.).—This, 
being a strictly hardy herbaceous perennial, 
and possessing no attraction when the flower¬ 
ing is past, may be cut down at any time—that 
is. the old flowering stems removed to nearly 
the ground level. The flowering stems, you will 
find if you examine the plant, spring direct 
from the ground tuft or root-stock, and are 
produced annually, fresh flowering stems ap¬ 
pearing each year. In these circumstances the 
stems are now valueless, and may be removed 
when the flowers and foliage have died. Not all 
the perennial species, however, are strictly 
herbaceous, some, as L. arboreum, forming a 
bush above ground, and this, being permanent, 
produces its flowers on the growths made from 
time to time. 

Diseased Fuchsias (E .).—Your Fuchsias 
seem to have been exposed to a temperature too 
high, and in an atmosphere that is far too dry 
for them. They seem to be eaten up with aphis, 
judging by the excretions seen on the leaves, 
and that minute insect known as red-spidcr. 
which preys on the colouring matter or sup of 
the leaves, and causes them to become brown. 
You should remove the plants to a cool, shady 

f ilace outdoors, and syringe them well morn- 
ng and evening. No doubt, all the leaves will 
soon fall, but fresh growth will probably be 
made, and that may flower later. It may be 
wise first to gently syringe the plants with a 
solution of soft-soap and Tobacco, letting that 
remain on the plants twenty-four hours before 
thoroughly washing them with clean water. 
Fuchsias dislike dry heat, and prefer a cool 
temperature. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Seaside shrubs (0 . M. B .).—The only shrubs 
likely to succeed are the Tamarisk, the Sea 
Buckthorn, the Siberian Salt-tree (Ilalimoden- 
dron argenteum), the Tree-Purslane (Atriplex 
Halimus), the Spanish Broom, the Laburnum, 
the White Broom, C'oluteas, Escallonias. and 
Hydrangeas. Among evergreens may be men¬ 
tioned Euonymus, Arbutus, Laurustinus; while 
among the trees that do well by the sea are 
the Evergreen Oak. Austrian Pine, the Cluster i 
Pine, the Mountain Ash. and the Cupressus. 
You may put the hurdles, at a distance of 
3 feet or 4 feet, on the side from which the 
prevalent winds blow. 

FRUIT. 

Apricots rotting (G. S. IT.).—The Apricot I 
you send has been attacked by a fungoid 
disease known as brown-rot (Monilia frueti- 
gona). A good remedy for this is to spray the 
trees with Bordeaux mixture. Do this two or 
three times in succession, allowing an interval 
of a week between each application. Then, 
after the trees have been pruned and put in 
order, spray them with Woburn wash. Should 
the disease again show itself next season, Bpray 
the trees directly you detect it with a solution 
of sulphide of potassium made by first dissolv¬ 
ing 3 ox. of soft soap in 3 gallons of warm 
water, after which add 1 oz. of the sulphide, 
and use the mixture as soon as the sulphide 
has dissolved. 

Pears spotted (Blatchington ).—Your Pears 
have been attacked by the black-spot fungus, 
for which spray the tree in November with 
caustic alkali solution, and with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture just before the tree flowers, again, soon 
after the fruit has set, and once or twice after¬ 
wards as may be deemed advisable. It would 
be well, too, to lift the roots in November and 
search for tap-roots, which sever with a long- 
handled chisel. The trench opened to carry 
this out should then be filled in with turfy 
loam, wood-ashes, or charred refuse, adding 
some bone-meal and a little lime-rubbish in a 
fine state if the loam is of an adhesive nature, 
mulching the surface when completed with 
some well-decayed stable-manure. 

VEGETABLE. 

Cabbages clubbing (F. Elphick ).—The best 
remedy for clubbing, from which your Cab¬ 
bages, etc., are suffering, whether it be en¬ 
gendered by slime fungus or by the club-beetle, 
is. without doubt, gas-lime. That should be 
applied to vacant ground in the autumn, at the 
rate of 2 bushels to 3 rodB. if clubbing is very 
bad If it be not, then put 1 bushel to 2 rods 
of ground. After lying on the ground from 
four to six weeks, dig the dressing in. Even a 
dressing at the same rate of fresh lime is good 
also. Bather than plant any of the Cabbage 
tribe, plant Potatoes, Seakale, or Rhubarb, or 
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bow Onions, Parsnips, or Beot—indeed, any¬ 
thing other than Cabbage. By doing so for a 
couple of years the club trouble may disap¬ 
pear. Peas or Beans also may be sown with 
advantage. Of course, you must understand 
that ground dressed with gas-lime cannot be 
cropped for three months after the dressing 
has been applied. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Top-dressing a lawn (Lymington) —Your best 
plan will be to procure as much good 19am as 
you tliiuk you will require. Mix this with the 
manure you style No. 1, and pass it through 
a fine sieve to rid it of small stones and other 
substances. Apply a heavy dressing of this 
to your lawn. Let it lie all the winter, and 
next spring brush it into the roots of the 
Grass with a birch-broom. In April give a 
dressing- of nitrate of soda at the rate of 3 lb. 
per square rod. 

Pyrug japonica Jelly (Aehdoicn Place).—Peel 
the fruits as thinly as possible, throwing them 
into a basin of cold water to keep them from 
discolouring. Allow for each pound of fruit 
three pints of cold water. Put the fruits into a 
preserYing-pan, bring them quickly to the boil, 
and let them boil until quite soft. Strain the 
water from the fruit, pressing out the juice 
only. Weigh the water and allow a pound of 
thebest canesugar to each pound of water. Put 
the sugar and w ater into a clean preserving-pan 
and boil quickly, stirring constantly after the 
sugar is melted. When a little dropped on to 
a plate jellies, pour at once into not jelly- 
moulds or gallipots. Cover while hot with 
white pasted paper, and store in the usual way. 

A nice jam can also be made of the fruits. 

For this they must be cored, allowing a pint of 
water to each pound of fruit, the water and 
fruit being weighed together. Allow, as for the 
jelly, a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit 
and water, then boil as for the jellv. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


Sailor.— See reply to your query in our issue 
of September 21st, page 636, under the nom de 

plume of “ Spingfort.”- Percy C. Afoidan .—See 

reply to queries re “ Pears cracking.” in our 

issue of July 6th. page 438.-Af. de C— We have 

never heard that the leaves of the plants you 
mention poison the soil, but, on the score of 
tidiness, ft is advisable to clear them up every 

day and bury them in the garden.- Rev. £. 

Hackett .—You can easily tell by the shape of 
the Apple to which section the fruit belongs. , 

whether Pippin, Pearmain, etc.- M .—Get 

the variety known as Boskoop Giant, which is 
said to be immune from the attacks of the 
Currant-mite. Order at once, and so procure 
the plants as early as possible in the autumn, 
planting at once. _ 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Ilex.— The plant is Des- 

fontainea spinosa.-5. C. F.—Leycesteria 

formosa.- B. B .—Flower very much crushed. 

but is evidently Hibiscus rosa-sinensis fl.-pl.- 

Oto.—l, Fuchsia procumbens; 2, Eupatorium 
Weinmannianum. 

Names of fruits.-.Vrs. Hull.— Pears: 1. Jersey 
Gratioli; 2, Beurre Hardy probably, should like 

to see when ripe.- Randle Bennett— Pear 

Sanguinole. See note in cur issue of December 
2nd. 1911, page 697. Harvest— Apples: 1, Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain; 2. Probably Yorkshire Green¬ 
ing. should like to see later in the season when 
more fully developed. Pear: Please send when 

ripe.- Walker and Co.’s Stores— Fruit not 

recognised.-F. Hardman.— Apples; 1, Tibbett’s 

Pearmain; 2, Not recognised. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

R. A. MORRIS, 225. Bristol-street, Birmingham. 
—List of Bulbs and Plants. 

WILLS AND SEGAR, Onslow Crescent, S. Kens¬ 
ington—Bulb Catalogue for 1912. 

Bees, ltd., Liverpool .—List of Guarantested 
Bulbs. 

MONS. L. FERARD, 15. Rue de l’Arcade, Paris.— 
Single and Double Anemones in Variety. Hya¬ 
cinths and Other Bulbs. 

John K. King and Sons, Coggeshall, Essex.— 
Beautiful Heralds of Spring. 

Birmingham Horticultural Society.—The 

committee announce a highly satisfactory re¬ 
sult from the recent show’, as. notwithstanding 
the inclement weather, the profits amount to 
the sum of over £100. The secretary writes:— 
“ An explanation should be forthcoming re¬ 
garding the shortage of tent accommodation, 
due to an error on the part of the contractors, 
whose acknowledgment and apology has been 
received. The committee tender their sympathy 
to any who were thereby unavoidably incon¬ 
venienced, and unhesitatingly state that this is 
a matter which will bo remedied upon all 
future occasions, and no effort will be spared 
to ensure the comfort and convenience of exhi¬ 
bitors.” __ 

The National Sweet Pea Society will hold 
its London exhibition of 1913 at the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Hall. Westminster, on July 17th. It 
is hoped that a northern provincial exhibition 
may be arranged for the second week of August. 
1913. The society’s annual meeting will be held 
this year, on October 17th, at the Hotel Windsor, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, and will be fol¬ 
lowed by a conference. 



The National Vegetable Society at Watford. 

—On Wednesday, October 2nd, the annual exhi¬ 
bition of the National Vegetable Society will be 
held in the Clarendon Hall, Watford. The pre¬ 
vious shows of this important society have been 
held in London, and they have demonstrated 
to what excellence vegetables are grown. On 
the present occasion it is anticipated that the 
produce staged will be greater in bulk and 
superior in quality to anything that has been 
seen in any part of the world. 

- 

Destroying Dodder.-The Gorse in my garden 
and round about here has been much injured 
by Cuscuta Epithymum (Strangle Weed or 
Lesser Dodder). Can you tell me how to get 
rid of the pest?—F. M. PUTNAlEB, flourne 
mouth. ___ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

We offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
in a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for indoor 
decoration. 

The photographs sent In tor the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and the subject on 
the back In pencil. They should 
be silver prints, and not less than 
6 inches by 4 Inches. Small, 
colourless photographs cannot bo 
reproduced with any advantage. 
Post-card photographs are also 
useless . 

The photographs should bo 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
September 28th. 

Bees’ Clients 

write 

Bees’ Advertisements. 

This week and for the next week or two we propow 19 
publish examples of the Prize-winning Advertise¬ 
ments sent in by Bees' clients in competition (or Use 
prizes offered at the beginning of the year. 

You are invited to write for copies of Bee#' Cata¬ 
logues of Guarantested Bulbs and Rosea if 
you would And the reasons for the enthusiasm dispJsjw of 
Bees' clients. ____ 

If you want your beds fuller 
With plenty of colour 
I’ll give you a wheeze 
Send your order to BEES' 

They’ll execute orders 
For herbaceous borders 
They vo plants for your recks 
And buds for your stocks. 

And creepers for logs 
And Lilies for bogs 
All at moderate fees 
Those wonderful BEES 
Whoever but sees 
Their unrivalled Sweet Peas 
Will go down on their knees 
And blesa Messrs. BEES 
From the high Pyrenees 
Or the Alps Tyrolese 
To Himalayan screes 
And plateaus Chinese 
Overland, overseas 
Want a flower from these 1 
You can have it wiih ease 
Just send notice to BEES' 

Messrs. BEES hold the keys 
To drink joy to the lees 
When the afternoon breeze 
Wafts over the leas 
And your four o’clock teas 
Are spread under the trees 
(All imported by Bees 
So the midges don't tease) 

And the thrushes sing glees 
In the green filigrees 
(Due likewise to BEES) 

Then your hes and your shes 
In tbeir several degrees 
As they sip their Bohea 
By their twos and their threes 
With unanswerable pleas 
Issue solemn decrees 
That it’s all due to BEES 
And they MUST writ* to BEES 
To have more of those trees. 

That's my wheeze— 

If you please 

DROP A POST CARD TO BEES'-- 

Wonderful! Wonderf ul! 1 Wonderfu l.■ 

Write NOW-lest yon forgot. 

BEES, Ltd., 

175b, Mill St., Liverpool 

Original from * 
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Dianthus cercidifoliu*.— Distinct and 
very finely-coloured bush, rich and deep- 
elaret colour. Mr. T. Smith, writing from 
Newry, says: ‘'It is, perhaps, as free and 
happy here as ever it was. It is now a 
glorious mass of colour.” 

Pyrus melanocarpa.- A brilliant shrub, 
not easy to describe. Several colours on 
•same leaf, but not a trace of the ugly varie- 
toiffiw* gat ion so common in gardens now. Not 
m tall, but of finest colour. From T. Smith, 
Daisy Hill, Newry. 

. w Erythraea diffusa.— A very pretty rosy 
$ (JL k |n< l that minds one. as the old i>eople 
1^-- used to say, of the wild kinds that adorn 
(he fields about here in the autumn, and 
,which had a use in medicine at one time, 

, being of the bitter nature of the Gentian, 
fjjfj; From Sir Frank Crisp. 

— Vancouveria hexandra. — This plant, 
very graceful, I cannot make happy. Is it 
really hardy, and what does it want? (I \ 
want it to make a leafy verge to a 1 
favourite bed.) Put out in likely places It 
“aves me without notice where most other 
plants overgrow themselves.—W. 

Hydrangea virens.— This curious shrub, 
from Mr. T. Smith, Newry. He says the 
leaves start green, and then gradually 
change to black, and so remain during the 
wason. How rich the garden world is in 
various true colour, yet people go on 
daubing the gardens with Golden Privet 
p and °fber hideous variegations. 

•£• Colden Drops (Onosma taurica).— I wish 
some of your skilful hardy-flower growers 
would tell us how to grow well this hand- 
jj®*® plant. I have lost a dozen or more 
neaitby young plants. They grew for n 
l^e, and theu collapsed, somewhat in the 
)vay a Carnation does with w r ire worm at 
its root. There is no lime in my soil, and 
[he plant may be a lime-lover. I always 
wed it on dry banks or on top of dry 
walls, but with plenty of good soil behind. 
~lnqitireh. 

Eueryphya in Herefordshire.— I see in the 

• n number of Gardening Illustrated 
, your Eueryphya pinnatifolia Is 
morning, or has bloomed, well 
.<ar. i enclose you a bad print of 
here which has been perfectly 
•intifui. Unluckily there was no sun 
emu” * trief * <0 Photograph it. It has 
b own for ten years or more on an exposed 
nvtv no Detection in winter and no 
fo °d' Valerian and other herbaceous 
‘ nte *S° w 1 ng t0 ° nea v The ga rden is 

T> r 'W feet above sea level. — M. A. 
]{ °ger, Herefordshire. 

piIl^ Virg,n,an Cowslip (Mertensia vir- 
y Lr^'-Aaother problem I want to put 
BiJnf 6 y T ? llr loomed writers is about this 
ho Uow is 80 rare t0 see in health? 
iave never seen it so happy as in-^reland 


it so nappy as j 
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in a shady border. With me it “ peters 
out” no matter where I “locate” it, to 
use one of the last tieautiful w’ords of the 
American language. Peat or like soil is 
perhaps best, but I have none. When 
grown well its grace is peerless. In its 
own land it must be a Dryad of the w oods, 
as even in our land it dislikes the sun.—W. 

Eupatorium Welnmannianum.— This is a 
fresh, fair, and fragrant border plant of 
the early autumn days. I first saw its 
handsome presence in Mr. Beamish’s 
garden at Glounthorne, where, in that 
w T arm soil and gentle air, it thrives. It 
does not growr like that in my heavy soil, 
but is admired by all, and is as fresh as 
“flowers in May” when most other 
flow’ers begin to quail before the storms. I 
have two forms of it, one white and one 
pinkish. At Glounthorne the few plants 
were 5 feet to 0 feet high.—W. 

A dwarf Mountain Ash with a very 
compact and upright habit comes to us 
from Mr. T. Smith’s nursery at Newry. 
The berries are the same as the wild tree. 
In cold and exposed situations it would be 
a useful bush—always in the absence of 
rabbits, as it is painful to see the result of 
the love of these for the Mountain Ash. In 
the central Europe rock-strewn lands I 
have often been struck by the brilliant 
beauty of the Mountain Asli as a low T bush 
starved on the rocks. This dwarf form 
may give us a like effect in our richer 
garden lands. 

The Bloodroot (Sanguinaria).—I some¬ 
times see one of your learned w riters tell¬ 
ing us how’ to grow things one cannot kill 
except on the fire-heap. Why do they not 
tell us how T to succeed with our 
“failures”? Among mine is the Blood- 
root, a very distinct, attractive plant 
spreading about in health. I was cock¬ 
sure w’hen I began w’ith it that it would 
grow, but tried in various spots it “ petered 
out,” to use an expression certainly not 
British. And yet it must be a very hardy 
and free plant in its own land. Mr. 
Elliott, of Pittsburg, says it is very plenti¬ 
ful near there, but difficult to “ handle,” so 
he gave it up as a plant of commerce.—W. 

A Japanese Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
this i planipes).—The beauty of our common 
‘ Spindle-tree (E. europaeus) during autumn 
is w r ell known, whilst the most casual 
observer cannot fail to have noted Its 
showy red and orange fruits lighting up 
hedges and plantations in many parts of 
the country. There are, however, other 
kinds which are quite as showry, if not more 
so, which may be used for garden decora¬ 
tion, and this is one of the number. E. 
plan ip*'/, a native of Japan, forms a tall 
bush ct rather loose habit. Throughout 
summer the leaves do not attract atten¬ 
tion, but on the approach of autumn they 
assume a rich bronze or red shade, which 
is-very noticeable amongst other shrubs. 
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As is the case w’ith other kinds of 
Euonymus, the flowers are inconspicuous, 
but they are succeeded by bright-coloured 
fruits which ripen in August and hang 
throughout September. The fruits are 
borne several together on long slender 
stalks, and they have the familiar red. 
fleshy covering which opens w’hen ripe and 
discloses the orange-scarlet seeds within. It 
is easily increased from seeds sown as soon 
as ripe.—D. 

“ Formal ” garden twaddle.— This unfor¬ 
tunate word we now see everywhere in 
novels. The scribe of the day cannot see 
a garden without w r riting dow’n this ridi¬ 
culous adjective. The last example I have 
seen is in Country Life of last Saturday, 
in which a stone post with a sort of statue 
on top of it is labelled, “ In the Formal 
Garden,” with nothing in the shape of a 
garden either behind or before the stone. 

My own little flower garden is laid out as 
simple as any cottage garden, and I would 
desire no better name for it. Judge, there¬ 
fore, of my feelings when a visitor says : 

“ Oh! even you have a formal garden.” 

And I w’onder at the effects of confusing 
talk about “styles” of gardening in the 
know-nothing-about-it sort of mind.—W. 

A good shrubby Potentilla.— The shrubby 
Cinquefoils are beginning to take a place 
among dwarf shrubs, and now r one comes 
from the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin, 
very rich in the colour of its yellow 
flow’ers. Sir F. Moore whites of it:—“ Do 
you know Potentilla fruticosa, var. arbu- 
scula? We raised it from Himalayan 
seed, and find It a very charming shrub, 
w’ith a prolonged flow’ering period. It is 
as bright now as It w’ns early in July, but 
perhaps the abnormal season may* have 
something to say to this. It Is much 
superior to the type, flowers larger and 
brighter, and the foliage is distinct. You 
will see from the spray I send you how 
freely it has flow’ered, and I hope the 
flowers now open may hold to let you see 
the colour.” 

Notes from Devon.— The latter end of 
August, and up to the 22nd of September, 
has been particularly dry and fine for late 
harvesters, hut it is playing havoc with 
the root crops generally, and unless rain 
comes soon it will be a very light one. 

What w’ith a bad harvest and shortage of 
Mangolds, and especially Swedes and Tur¬ 
nips. the outlook for winter keep for 
farmers, and the smallholder in particu¬ 
lar, will he far from rosy. It is feared, 
too, that the Potato crop will be very poor! 
the incessant rainfall causing the‘haulm 
to turn black and decay long before it had 
finished its work in assisting the perfec¬ 
tion of the tuber, consequently the crop is 
a light one and much disease is prevalent 
In the garden late Turnips and Carrots 
are at a standstill, while young seedling 
Lettuce and Cabbage present a withered 
appearance, the cutting east wind the nast 
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week being answerable for this to a great 
extent. It lias been a good time for 
killing weeds, but where the soil is a bit 
stiff it is a job to work the hoe, the surface 
being caked almost ns hard as the road. 
Generally sinking, Apples are small this 
season in the orchards of the west, though 
in gardens I have noted particularly tine 
fruit and richly-coloured, while Pears are 
in abundance.—J. Mayne, East Devon. 

Moltkia petrsea.—A tine blue rock-flower 
that minds one of those fascinating 
Lithospermuras and other blue dwarf 
flowers of the fringes of the desert and 
southern sands. These are not as easily 
grown as Arabis albida, but they attract 
us all the more, and let us hoj>e the new 
dungless moraine will meet their wants. I 
like to see the moraine idea win, having 
long had a suspicion that our love for 
manure is often misplaced. When one 
thinks of the vast surfaces of the northern 
earth that never sees manure, and yet are 
adorned with beautiful life, one may well 
ask, “ Is it not well to try this way in 
gardens?” Plants must be nourished, but 
there are various way of doing it, and we 
should think more and more of these. 
From Sir Frank Crisp.—W. 

Sweet Peas.— I am just sending you a 
few' Sw'eet Teas as a proof of their value 
for cutting and length of flowering time. 
These plants w’ere sown in spring, in flower 
early in June, and have continued up to 
now’. I have had fine blooms and length 
of stem, but now I cannot expect them to 
be as good as earlier in the season. Our 
ground here is very sandy, subsoil gravel 
and red sand, therefore, it is both i>oor ; 
and porous, and ever hungry, so proves | 
that Sweet Peas are very valuable for any¬ 
one that requires a lot of cut flow’ers, no 
matter what kind of ground he has. Mrs. 
Platt supplies me with your valuable 
paper every w'eek, and very interesting 
matter I find in it, and ever a very rich 
field in horticulture.—H. Hughes, Gardener 
to Mrs. J. H. Platt, liroston Lodge, Staf¬ 
ford. 

[Accompanying this letter was a box of 
verv well grown Sweet Peas in several 
different varieties, affording ample proof— 
if proof were needed—of the truth of what 
Mr. Hughes says as to the value of the 
Sweet Pea, over an extended period, for 
the provision of flowers for cutting. A 
striking feature of tiie bloom is the great 
length of stem so late in the season.— Ed.] 

FRUIT. 


LIFTING ROOTS OF PEACH-TREES. 
As Peaches on w alls outside will soon be, if 
not already so, cleared of fruit, they should 
be looked over once more, and relieved of 
the old bearing W’ood, and of superfluous ; 
growths also, so that the remainder of the 
wood may get all the light and air pos¬ 
sible to enable it to become well ripened. 
To this end all the young growths retained, 
if requiring further attention in the way of 
tying or tacking in, should be seen to at 
once, so that the warmth absorbed by the 
w r all shall exercise due influence in the j 
maturation of both wood and buds. Trees 
under perfect control, both as regards the 
roots and top grpwtli, will then need no 
further attention for some time. I fear 
that for every tree that is in such case 
there will be numbers which, owing to the 
fact of their having borne little or no fruit, 
as well as from the rainfall having been 
so excessive, will be in far too vigorous a 
condition. The antidote for this is a par¬ 
tial lifting Of the roots, shortening back 
the strongest of them. The effect of tills 
w’iil be to cause a greater number of 
fibrous roots to be produced in the near 
future, besides giving the needful check in , 
the way of arresting the further produc¬ 
tion of strong growth. Needless to say, 
borders in which trees will thus have to be 
dealt with must, until the operation has 
been carried out, remain uncropped, as the 
necessary trench, to enable the carrying 
out of the lifting in an efficient manner, 


should be opened not less than from 0 feet j labour are deficient, far better purchase 
to 8 feet distant from the wall, according 1 prepared trees. If this is done every 
to the height of the latter and the age uud third year there should be splendid results, 
size of the trees. The depth of the trench In this way the best varieties can be 
will, to enable the oi>erntors to work coil- secured. 


veniently, need to be about 3 feet—at any 
rate, as deep as the roots are found to be 
in the border. All roots that jienetrate 
beyond the 0 feet and S feet limit will be 
cut off in the process of digging the trench. 
Roots within the prescribed limits must be 
saved, and the strong, thong-like ones 
dealt with when the lifting has been car¬ 
ried far enough. It is such roots as those 
just mentioned that are the cuuse of exu¬ 
berant grow’th being made, hence the need 
for shortening them back. The lifting 
should be carried out to w’ithin 3 feet and 
4 feet respectively of the wall, and hi the 
case of very gross-habited examples 2 feet. 
To prevent the roots getting dry as a re¬ 
sult of their coming into contact with the 
air, cover them, as fast as they are liber¬ 
ated and turned back out of the way, w r ith 
wet Moss or mats, which should lie fre¬ 
quently damped. In the shortening back 
of the roots already alluded t.o, make long, 
sloping cuts— i.e., cut from the top to the 
lower side, and not from the lower side to 
the toi>. From these cuts numbers of 
fibrous roots will ere long be emitted. 

Before laying the roots out afresh, which 
should he in a nearly horizontal position, 
tread the soil quite firm beneath. This 
will afford an opportunity for introducing 
some fibrous loam with the staple for the 
benefit of the roots, and calcareous matter 
also, in the shape of lime-rubble or old 
plaster, should this kind of material be 
absent or present in a very limited quan¬ 
tity only. The roots must be laid out at 
different levels, the topmost layer about 
1) inches below the surface. Work fine soil 
in between them ns the laying out and fill¬ 
ing in proceed, and make all firm by tread¬ 
ing. If the soil is on the dry side, finish 
by giving a thorough watering. Should the 
trees exhibit signs of distress by flagging 
while root-lifting Is going on, an occasional 
syringing will revive and tend to prevent 
harmful results accruing. The latter part 
of the present and the first fortnight in the 
next month are a good time to carry out 
the foregoing oi»erations. A. W. 

FRUIT-TREES IN POTS. 

The large number of these trees which are 
exhibited so frequently by our large 
growers and from private sources show’ 
that this mode of culture is more popular 
and is now' better understood. Of course, 
as regards i>ot culture, there is nothing 
new’, but so many new varieties of Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums, Cherries, and other 
hardy fruits have been introduced that the 
grow’er has now’ a better choice. In many 
gardens at the present day i>ot fruit-trees 
could be growui to advantage, ns where 
only a few’ trees are planted out it is im¬ 
possible to get the variety one can with pot 
trees. There are also other advantages, 
such as making sure of a crop in bad 
seasons, earliness if required, while the 
house in which these fruits are growm can 
be utilised for other crops for a consider¬ 
able period. I do not advocate pot culture 
as being less costly than when the trees 
are planted out, ns such is not the case. 
In the earlier days of growing fruit-trees 
in pots it w’as considered almost useless to 
try to grow’ some kinds of Plums in this 
way, but this difficulty w r as got over by 
growing the Plums in a narrow border at 
the back of the house. Even then it w’as 
necessary to lift the trees every other year, 
and by so doing get short-jointed wood 
well matured, with abundance of fruit- 
spurs. The fruit-trees in the earlier days 
were mostly grown in very large pots, the 
trees being very large in comparison to 
those of the present day. In consequence, 
there w’as much labour in repotting, and 
such large trees could not be taken out of 
their growing quarters. My idea ns to the 
best mode of pot culture is to repot 
annually, also to weed out yearly any 
worn-out trees, and pot up a few maidens. 
As regards the latter advice, if space and j 


There is no better time than September 
and October to make a beginning with pot 
culture, as even now—early September- 
foliage is changing colour. The Fig is very 
amenable to pot culture, and I shall never 
forget the fine collection of pot-grown Figs 
in the old Chiswick gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. These gave a great 
impetus to this mode of culture, which of 
late years has found much favour. Indeed, 
with such kinds as Negro Largo and other 
late large Figs, pot culture even now may 
be extended, as late Figs are most valu¬ 
able. _ W. K. 

AUTUMN-FRUITING STRAWBERRIES. 


This season will be long remembered as 
one of the most trying for autumn Straw- 
berries and Raspberries. Those who grow 
these on a sloping, well-drained border 
will this season get the best results. 
Another point worth notice Is to give ample 
I room, as in dry weather the plants can 
be mulched. This is a great saving, as far 
as regular supplies of moisture are con¬ 
cerned, as the mulch keeps the roots active. 


The plants this autumn have made much 
foliage, with the result that the fruits are 
much shaded. Two-year-old plants that 
are now bearing freely should have all 
useless runners removed to assist ripening 
Some of the newer hybrids make much 
more foliage than the true alpine varie¬ 
ties. On the other hand, the fruits aw 
larger and of better quality. This season 
| Reine d’Anot is remarkably good. It is a 
very free grower, and even the smallest 
1 runners throw up the flower trusses well 
above the foflage. Good fruits may be had 
under glass well into December. It is an 
excellent variety for gardens where the 
soil is rather light or shallow. Laxton’s 
Perpetual, a cross between St. Joseph and 
Monarch, is bearing fine crops this season 
As regards its autumn fruiting, it much 
resembles the St. Joseph. The fruits, 
though mostly wedge-shaped, are in some 
cases nearly round, and of a deep-red 
colour, the flesh tinted all through, and 
sweet even in this sunless weather. Tie 
plants, though very dwarf, and of compact 
growth, well repay for ample room to 
allow the sun and air to mature the heavy 
crops of fruit. It is surprising what taw 3 
trusses one-year-old plants bear when the 
soil Is light, deeply dug. and well manured 
In dull weather it is advisable to well thin 
' the trusses, and cover with lights, allow¬ 
ing abundance of air to circulate under 
the lights. _"• 

Apple James Crieve.— Many amateurs 
will be thinking just now about plantings 
few Apple-trees in their gardens, ana are 
not clear as to which is the best kind. 
James Grieve we have , an Apple wnicn 
answers well in all respects. It is * w 
fruit of medium size, pale yellow, aw 
streaked with crimson, and on some sfli 
is nearly covered with crimson. It» 
excellent flavour and very jui<7- 
Is a good grower and a regular and - 
bearer. It is ripe now (mid-Septe • 
and can be kept for a long time if _ 
in a cool place. This year I have hjd • 
very fine fruits, and I know peop 
planted cordons last October a 
summer have had ten or twelve h 
fruits. Of course, they shoiiMD^ha 
allowed the fruit to stay on (theorcimj 
the first year, but the trees took. ^ 

vigorous, and are well should 

for next season. I or a latei App* m 

say add a tree or two °f £°. ur L* oDe that 

a smaller Apple somewhat, but o ^ 

blooms late and so mlsses fj, h ‘ w tJjst it 
It is a prolific bearer, so much n ^ * 
makes but little wood, and is.* ^ 
first-rate Apple, firm and 3- ^ 
covered with red when fully be 

poTnTa ZM iSS,« 

-Wm. H, Lewis. 
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PEAR CLAPP’S FAVOURITE. 

As a rule this Pear ripens after Williams’ 
Bon Chretien. It is of American origin, 
and although it keeps only for a short time 
it is useful for augmenting the supply 
during September. It is a handsomer Pear 
than Williams’, the side of the fruit 
exposed to the sun assuming a deep 
crimsoa flush, the other side being of a 
eolden yellow tint. It is a useful home 
pear, but of very little use for marketing, 
as it so soon decays after ripening. T. 

NOTES AND DUPLIES. 

Crab Apple#.—Mrs. 8. W. will he much 
obliged to the editor of GARDENING ILLUS- 


infested with caterpillar. Spray with 
the caustic wash so often recommended in 
the columns of this journal next winter. 
We should be glad if readers would note 
the request to send each query on a 
separate piece of paper. Your note con¬ 
taining several questions dealt with by 
different members of the staff had to be 
cut up and partially re-written.] 

Peach Sea Eagle.—I shall be glad of your 
opiuion of this Peach. I have it in an un¬ 
heated house, planted three years. Last year 
and this it has had a far better crop than any 
other in the house, but it struck me last year 
as wanting in flavour, and this year also want- 1 
inf? flavour, and apparently ripening from the , 
stone outwards. Nicholson’s dictionary calls it 1 


such a dull season as this lias been. We 
think you would find Late Devonian a vast 
improvement on Sea Eagle in every way 
for an unheated house. If the Nectarine- 
trees are shaded by the Peaches growing 
in front of them satisfactory returns In the 
shape of a crop will, we are afraid, be 
looked for in vain. To be a success they 
need just the same amount of light, etc., 
as Peaches. Regarding the outdoor trees 
referred to, it is impossible for an opinion 
to he given as to their not fruiting, as you 
give us not a scrap of information as to 
their condition in respect to growth, 
whether they are kept free of insect pests, 

1 and other cultural details. Also, do you 



Pear Clapp's Favourite. Py?'amid in fully exposed position (Gravetye, Sussex). 


AnnT ED wou ld tell her, first, why these 

flno o are usually so very large and 

L|j„, f r ®year so small and in many cases 
Bimni i. ®° many of the very tiny ones have 
®Ply shrivelled up and dropped off the tree. 
I'Ve are unable to account for the Crab 
Maples being undersized unless it is that 
toe tree has become exhausted through 
^ er “® ar t n fL the remedy for which is to 
r ve the roots the benefit of a good dress- 
J! 1 ? of decayed farmyard manure. Place 
pvl S °i er roo ^ s to as far ns the branches 
-uend, after having removed the soil some 
r>v an( * Afterwards cast the soil 

nf F * manill '0- This should be carried 
* once. The fruits bear unmistakable 
toence of the tree having been badly 
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“ highly flavoured.’’ Rivers says " good 
flavour,’’ while Bunyard says nothing of tho 
flavour. I, therefore, wonder whether there is 
some cause for the lack of flavour in my 
Peaches or whether it is a worthless kind I had 
better burn to make room for a better. If so. 
what do you advise as the latest for an un¬ 
heated house? Nectarines planted at the same 
time on the wall of the same house give no 
fruit at all. The few fruits they had this year 
dropped unripe. I suppose the Peaches shade 
too much ? Outdoors the little fruit I have is on 
walls, planted five years ago. and I get no 
fruit!—W. 8.. Surrey. 

[To have the fruit of this Peach in first 
condition it must he grown with heat and 
under glass only. We can well imagine 
that the flavour would be indifferent in 
fruits grown in an unheated house and in 


protect the trees while tliev are in bloom? 
If you would kindly furnish us with these 
particulars, and at the same time state the 
nature of the soil, and if stations were pre¬ 
pared for each tree at planting time, we 
will gladly assist you to the best of our 
ability.] 


you send are so dried up that it is somewhat 
difficult to determine the cause of tho trouble 
It appears to be the Pear-leaf-blight. When the 
leaves fall, gather them all up and burn them 
and next season spray the trees, at fortnightly 
intervals with Bordeaux mixture. This you 
can purchase ready for diluting from any 
dealer in garden sundries, using it .according to 
the instructions sent with'lts^ : K 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

At the time of writing there is a welcome 
change in the weather, which makes It 
better for the plants to remain in the open. 
The night dews are helpful in swelling the 
flower buds, and so long as there is no risk 
of frosts I would not have the aid of glass, 
unless the colour in the opening buds is 
showing. In such case I would put any 
plant in the greenhouse without delay. 
Once get water in the young florets, and 
the chances are that they will damp. One 
is thinking more of the large exhibition 
blooms. Bush plants may stay in the open 
until early in October, and later than that 
even, if some temporary covering be 
arranged. When Chrysanthemums are 
housed it is well to take some pains in see¬ 
ing that everything is clean under glass, 
so that all available light he provided, and 
it is important that the plants themselves 
should be looked over. Decayed foliage 
may be removed, ami also see thnt the 
leaves, especially the undersides, be treated 
In the case of mildew. Many things are on 
the market, yet I doubt if there is any¬ 
thing more effectual than the old remedy— 
that is, flowers of sulphur. A plant can 
be put on Its side, the leaves moistened 
with a syringe, and then puff the powder 
on the mildewed parts. In arranging the 
plants I would not trouble so much about 
neatness as about the different parts of a 
greenhouse that are likely to suit certain 
varieties. For instance, there is usually 
a part which gets less sun than the rest ; | 
this should be retained for the crimson and 
other bright-coloured sorts, because they 
are the first to be injured by the action of 
sunshine. I would shade these ns well, 
more especially when they are beginning to 
open. The whites and the yellows seem less 
difficult in the matter of damp; these. I 
then, should be given the more oi>en and 
airy part of the greenhouse. 

One thing noticeable when we put out¬ 
door grown plants under glass is that do 
velopment is very slow for a few days— j 
they seem to resent the change. It will, 
therefore, be well to be very careful in 
watering until they get used to the new 
surroundings. I like to keep the roots on 
the side of dryness, and at tlie same time 
give all air jiossible by owning doors as 
well as ventilators. Of course, in with¬ 
holding water the leaves must not be 
allowed to flag. Still. I am much in favour 
of sweeteuing the soil by means of drying 
it occasionally. I have never yet seen a 
successful pot-plant grower who is con¬ 
tinually pouring water Into them and Is 
afraid to have the soil in anything but a 
soddened state. Once sour the earth and 
the health of the plant is gone. This season 
has not been sunny enough for the subject 
under notice, but from what I have seen 
lately there will be no great falling off in 
the quality of the flowers. Curiously, some 
nre very early, others are unusually late; 
hut here I should say locality has a lot to 
do in the matter. And some varieties— 
well-known exhibition favourites like, say, 
F. S. Vallis and Lady Tulbot—that were 
seen last year in a form most unlike them 
selves,, are this season opening blooms of 
great promise. It would appear, therefore, 
that a comparatively sunless summer suits 
them. Varieties of flowers always have 
their seasons, and it is never wise to dis¬ 
card a good thing because of one or two 
failures. 

When tlie plants are under glass one 
should go on in the way of stimulants ; in 
fact, it would seem that this is the time 
they need them most—a time when the 
blooms are opening. The character of the 
flower has already been built up In the 
growth outside, hut the petals may be ex¬ 
tended to their utmost by the assistance 
of manures. I am a believer in surface 
roots. We may, therefore, top-dress the 
e*fil with an approved fertiliser, as well as 
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water with liquid-manures to feed the roots 
below. Most cultivators have a particular 
manure that they favour, but I would not 
like to recommend one at the expense of 
another. It is generally accepted that 
plants opening their blooms require am¬ 
monia, and this element is found in soot- 
water and farmyard liquid ; but to use it 
in highly-concentrated form is very 
dangerous, there being nothing in its colour 
to tell its strong!h. Sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda have been the undoing 
of many a Chrysanthemum grower in times 
past, and they ought to be looked away 
safely from any but experienced hands. 

Bush plants appear to have run up unusu¬ 
ally high this year. Topping them in early 
summer did not seem to make any appre¬ 
ciable difference to them, and they are 
about as high as those that were not 
touched, so we must put this down as we 
do most things which are not normal—to 
the weather. Still, the height of the speci¬ 
mens is of some moment to amateur culti¬ 
vators whose glass accommodation may be 
limited. To compensate for this height the 
branching is excellent, and there is promise 
of abundant blossom. II. S. 


florists’ shops, and to most of tie leading ( 
flower markets throughout the United 
Kingdom, a marvellous array of high- 
quality flowers that have been brought to 
perfection in much the same way as that 
mentioned in these notes, and there is .--J 

little doubt of on opening for any enter- *1 
prising grower in any part of the country, 
who is prepared to plant early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums and grow them on the 
partially disbudded principle, to supply 
the needs and requirements of his own im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood. If there appears 
to be no demand for such blooms it is only 
necessary to display them in the shop 
windows for flower lovers to be encouraged 
to buy. and in this way to create the 
demand. Of the older sorts that take 
kindly to this treatment, I may mention .1 
just a few', such as the beautiful pearl- 
pink sort named Lillie and Ferle Ro®, i 
another pearl-pink of a deeper tone. Perl? 
Chntellionaise is a beauty when treated in 
this way, and It is an ideal creamy-white, 
shaded rosy-pink. This variety has given 
us a charming copper and yellow sporr, 
which is named J. Bannister, and this, too. 
is invaluable for disbudding, he Pactole 


EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS : DISBUDDED BLOOMS FOR 
MARKET. 

Although naturally - grown Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are much to be preferred for 
ordinary garden embellishment, ow’iug to , 
their free-flowering tendency, one must , 
admit a partiality for Chrysanthemums of 
better quality for certain special forms of 
indoor decorations when used in a cut I 
state. Some varieties of the outdoor sorts 
develop much better, and have more attrac¬ 
tive sprays of blossoms, than others, and , 
this without disbudding. And these 
beautiful sprays are so decorative in their 
natural character that just one spray of 
blossom, set up in a suitable glass or vase, 
will make an ideal artistic picture. 
Strange to relate, some of the most profuse 
sorts do not take kindly to disbudding. I 
have seen the result of a disbudding ex¬ 
periment on such plants, and have been ! 
much surprised to find that the disbudded 
flowers have been very little better than 
the biggest bloom in an ordinary spray of 
Chrysanthemums not budded. The dis- j 
budded flowers, too, seem to lose their 
charm and become quite out of character 
by the process. Readers should remember, ' 
however, that, this does not apply to the 
whole of the out-border sorts. There are 
many kinds that develop quite large • 
blooms, and plenty of them, by a partial 
system of disbudding. Some of them will 
yield eight to a dozen beautiful blooms if 
the plants be given good culture, and buds 
to the number above mentioned be 
retained. 1 have seen truly marvellous 
results by this latter system of culture, 
and either as cut flowers for one’s own 
indoor decorations, or for market pur¬ 
poses, I can conceive no more profitable use 
of the ground on which they nre grown. 
There are many men to (jay who continue 
to pot up their early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, and who house the plants so 
soon ns the buds begin to show colour. 
This is doing a lot of unnecessary work, 
and incurring expense that should he 
avoided, as the plants can be grown so 
economically and so satisfactorily out¬ 
doors. Some slight protection against 
frosts is all that is necessary, and this can 
be done by arranging to cover the plants 
at night with scrim or other canvas affixed 
to rollers and adjusted so that it may be 
lowered at night and drawn back again in 
the morning. The plants can be planted 
about 2 feet asunder in the row's, and 
C Inches more space between the row’s. 
When planted in this fashion, and the 
canvas covering utilised when there are 
Indications of frost, blooms of good quality 
and remarkable colour may be raised with 
comparative ease. The wonder to me is 
that so few growers observe this simple 
and profitable method of culture. At the 
time of writing there is pouring into the 


(bronzy-yellow), a good incurved Japanese, 
Miss Balfour Melville (deep bronze, with 
old gold tips), Mrs. A. Beech (bronze). Mrs. 
Roots (pure white), Mychett I’et (chest¬ 
nut-red), Nina Bllck (reddish-bronze). 
Normandie (delicate pink). Polly (deep 
orange), Roi de Blancs (pure white), Tapis 
d’Or (golden-vellow). Well’s Primrose 
(primrose), Cecil Wells (buttercup-yellow). 
Cranford Pink (a lovely pink), Countess 
(purest white), Golden Glow (canary- 
yellow), and Hector (nmuve-pink). There 
are several good new sorts, of which I may 
mention Betty Spark (rosy-pink), Cran¬ 
ford Yellow (pure yellow), Miss F. Collier 
(pure white), Orion (gold, suffused chest¬ 
nut), Helena (golden chestnut), and Tonr- 
diue (shell pink). W. V. T. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Early Chrysanthemum La Tamise.— This 

.season appears to have suited Chrysanthe¬ 
mum La Tamise extremely well, and some 
of the plants one has seen this season have 
attested the value of this flower. Noth? 
any means uew, it is improving still to all 
. appearance, and some most attractive 
blooms have been seen, both on disbuddei 
and non-disbudded plants. It is geueraiO 
'described ns “silvery white,” but that 
' hardly indicates the soft colouring whim 
is In some gardens, as if the white were 
j just tinted with the faintest blush, i 
flowered early in September this year- J. 
usually grows about 2$ feet high. Jhoug 
some places it has been taller this sea. 
One plant I saw was quite 4 feet.-b. m. 

Early Chrysanthemum Polly VjA It* 
varieties. -Polly has proved one of the m 

of all the early Chrysanthemums, and« . 

wonderful to observe how largely it»«! 
cultivated, even by those who> 
stantly trying new. variety, jwn 
in perfection it is very hue, with Its a 
orange flowers. It is not 
best of colour, however,, and.In fie ^ 
the orange shade is replaced tooT kW ^ 
by one of light yellow, and that not^ 
pleasing as the tints of some° j. 0 IH 
yellow-flowered varieties. ^ 

is certainly an 1 imy,r .°' e d “ e i t r and the 
original, as Its colour is deej ^ 

petals are broader. The ne jf? 

Polly is likely to be an acqm^o ^ 
flowers are more nearly sn it 

orange, and it looks ns £ 1 L* n those in 
northern growers even better■ tn» 
the south. It is a very fine variety, ^ 
ing the numerous awards it ha 
season.—S. M. D. 

“The English Flower ft®* Horn 

Grounds.-Af** Edit**. ilniW, 

lions or all the Utt ? ^f/},ItraUd on 
culture and arrangemetd,dm ^ 
m<diwn 6 vo, 15*.; post free % g * 

Flower Garden” may aUa 
S vol*., half vellum, *^J?' vs rUnc, 0, 
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gardening illustrated. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PERUVIAN LILIES (ALSTRtEMERIAS). 
These handsome tuberous plants require a 
richly-manured, warm, and well-drained 
soil, the best position being a south border, 
or along the front of a wall having a warm 
aspect, where, if the soil is not light and 
dry, it should be made so. Dig out the 
ground to the depth of 3 feet, and spread 
6 inches or so of brick rubbish over the 
bottom of the border. Shake over the 
drainage a coating of half-rotten leaves 
or short littery manure, to prevent the soil 
from running through the interstices of the 
bricks and stopping up the drainage. If 
the natural soil be stiff, a portion should 
be exchanged for an equal quantity of leaf- 
soil, or other light vegetable mould, and a 
barrow-load of sand. The plants should be 
procured in pots, as they rarely succeed j 
from divisions, and once planted should 
never be interfered with. Place them in | 
rows about IS inches apart, and with 1 foot j 
from plant to plant. If planted during the 1 


dry, and ripen off prematurely. A good 
mulching of old Mushroom dung or of leaf- 
soil is a great assistance while in bloom. 

I When going out of flower carefully remove 
the seed-heads, otherwise the plants are 
i apt to become exhausted, as almost every 
flower sets. In removing the pods do not 
[ shorten the stems or reduce the leaves in 
any way, as all are needed to ripen the 
tubers and form fresh crowns for the fol¬ 
lowing year. Anyone having deep, light, 
siwidy soil resting on a dry bottom may 
grow these beautiful flowering plants 
without preparation, all that is necessary 
being to pick out a well-sheltered spot, and 
to give the surface a slight mulching on 
the approach of severe weather. No 
trouble is involved in staking and tying, 
for the stems are strong enough to support 
themselves, unless in very exj»o.sed situa¬ 
tions. They last long when cut. 

The species in cultivation are:-A. 
aurantiaca (A. nurea), is a vigorous-grow¬ 
ing Chilian kind, 2 feet to 4 feet high, 
flowering in summer and autumn. The 
flowers are large, orange-yellow, streaked 



is not generally reliable, although it may 
stand in certain places. It grows about 
foot high, and bears corymbs of purple 
flowers. Its doubtful hardiness is not a 
recommendation, so that a note of warning 
is advisable, especially as the plant has 
been occasionally shown by nurserymen of 
late. — S. Aenott. 


EXCELLENCE OP ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDERS’ VEGETABLES AND 
FLOWERS. 

To excel in the cultivation of any plants in 
the neighbourhood of large towns must 
surely be regarded as an achievement, for 
purity of atmospheric conditions is a most 
important factor. What one may achieve 
with ease in a country garden is not very 
frequently attained in a suburban garden, 
unless great pains are taken and persistent 
warring against environment is carried on. 
At the annual exhibition of the Borough of 
Hornsey Allotments Association, held at 
Ilighgate on Saturday, 14th September 
last, the working men of this district of 
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A Is trainer in chilensis. In the garden of Me. Stanley Chipperfield, The Lodge, 

Ottcry St. Mary, Devon. 


winter they should be placed from (1 inches , with red, and umbels of from leu lu fifteen 
to 9 inches deep, so as to keep them from blooms terminating the stems. A. brasi- 
Irost; and a few inches of half-rotten liensis is a distinct kind with red and 
leaves shaken over the soil. Should there green flowers, and dwarfer than the pre- 
be any difficulty in obtaining established ceding. Known also as A. psittacina. A. 
Plants in jiots to start with, seed may l>e chilensis (illustrated) is quite hardy, with 
had; and this sow in pots or beds where many varieties that give a wide range of 
the plants are to remain. The seeds should I colours from almost white to deep orange 
te sown 2 inches or 3 inches deep, with | and red. A. pelegrina is not so tall or 
three or four in a patch. If well treated robust, hut the flowers are larger, whitish, 
they will begin to bloom at a year old, and and beautifully streaked and veined with 
*f not disturbed will increase in strength purple. There are several vnreifies, in- 
and beauty every season. If one takes eluding a white one (A^p. alba) which re- 
the seed of Alstrcemerlas as soon as it is quires protection. V) hen well grown it is a 
Upe and sows it, every seed will germinate fine pot plant, compact, and crowned with 
the first season. It is also much better to almost pure white flowers. It is called the 
sow three to five seeds in each pot, and Lily of the Incas. A. peregrina is synony- 
|et the .seedlings remain in the same pot mous. Other good kinds are the hardy, 
ii year. The young plants of variable-coloured A. versicolor (A. peru- 

Alstrcenierias are very difficult to handle, vlana), and St. Martin’s flower (A. pul- 
P^ag as brittle as glass, and a very great chra); this, however, requiring protection, 
percentage will die if replanted when still I " 7, 

joung. When grown in masses in this way Stevia purpurea.-For late blooming in 
they are very beautiful, as every stem fur- mild districts Stevia purpurea is worth 
Pishes a large number of flowers, varying noting, but it is not so hardy as many 
rauch i U their co i our mar kj n g S> while i would suggest. In mild parts of the 
Rowing and blooming they should have country it survives an average winter, but 
occasional watering, otherwise they get too in the north of England and in Scotland it 
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| north London got together an exhibition 
that did them the greatest possible credit 
My only regret was that some of our lead- 
[ ing professional gardeners were not pre- 
sent to see how well the different subjects 
I ^ er e giowu. It is no exaggeration to say 
that for the period at which the exhibition 
took place it is difficult to conceive that 
any of the produce could be improved upon 
Vegetables were the leading feature. There 
were numerous couqietitions for collections 
of vegetables, varying from three kinds up 
to eight, and one comiietition in which 
| under the comprehensive title of “garden 
I produce,” an immense array of flowers and 
I vegetables was set up. The classes repre- 
: senting individual subjects were numerous, 

I and the entries in each case were quite 
j noteworthy in point of numlier. Specially 
good was the Celery. The s[>eciinens 
I (three in each set) were large, well 
blanched for so early in the season, and 
they all exhibited culture of the best 
1 Leeks were remarkably good, ns were the 
Onions, tot). Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips 
I Beet (long and Turnip rooted), Shallots’ 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Potatoes, Mar¬ 
rows, and salads were all splendidly repre- 
Origmal from * 
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Rented, the prize-winning exhibits being of 
a high order of merit. Not the least im¬ 
portant competition was the class open to 
members’ wives for a dish of cooked 
Potatoes. In some of tlie prize-winning 
dishes the results were most praiseworthy, 
and proved most conclusively that this is 
not a lost art with the wives of working 
men. Flowers were shown in a separate 
tent, and made a most attractive feature. 
Here were to be seen old English garden 
flowers in charming variety, all well staged 
and looking very bright and pleasing. The 
Japanese Windflowers, Sunflowers, Snap¬ 
dragons, Mignonette, the Sneezeweed in 
variety, i>erennial Asters, annual Chrysan¬ 
themums, annual Asters, a good form of 
the Wormwood, the perennial Larkspur, 
Gaillardias, Chrysanthemum maximum in 
variety, and a host of other popular garden 
flowers that can be grown very satis¬ 
factorily within five miles of Charing 
Cross. Excellent examples of the newer 
Cactus Dahlias were noteworthy, ns was 
the grand array of early-flowering border 
Chrysanthemums. The competition for six 
bunches of the latter was a splendid piece 
of friendly rivalry. Horace Martin. 
Goacher’s Crimson, Nina Rlick, Improved 
Mass£, Leslie, Mine. Marie Mnss£. are n 
few of the better sorts shown. A class for 
a vase of flowers arranged by children at 
the exhibition brought out some excellent 
results. D. B. G* 

ROUVARDIA HUMROLDTI GRANDI¬ 
FLORA IN THE OPEN. 

In spite of the untoward character of the 
past summer, plants in the open of this | 
beautiful free-flowering Rouvardia have 
much good growth, and are now yielding a 
plentiful supply of their sweet-scented 
flowers. Had they failed to flower I should 
not have been at all surprised, as the tem¬ 
perature throughout the month of August 
was very cool and quite unsuited to the 
needs of the Rouvardia. 

The variety under consideration is the 
best of all for outdoor cultivation, but it is 
not often met with. Some few years ago I 
saw n number of plants ground in the 
long border in the pleasure garden at 
Hampton Court Palace, and this is the only 
instance in which I have seen It employed 
in a public garden. It is n good grower, 
producing in a warm summer au abund¬ 
ance of young growths, every one of which 
will produce a truss of flowers at the apex. 

The same plants may be utilised year 
after year if they can be lifted before sharp 
frosts occur, potted, and stored in a frost¬ 
proof place—not necessarily a greenhouse— 
until spring conies round, when they 
should be pruned back hard and started 
into growth in a warm greenhouse or a 
Peach-house Just about to l>e forced. In 
due course tlie plants should be hardened 
off and finally planted out in a warm, 
sunny position about the end of May or 
early in June. To guard against probable 
loss from accident or any other cause it is 
well to propagate and grow on a few young 
plants every other season. Young plants, 
if stopped a few times, make nice little 
bushes the first season, and may, if so 
desired, be used for greenhouse decoration. 

With regard to old plants, the shoots 
only need pinching once after they start 
into growth, allowing them to grow at will 
after being planted out. Water freely in 
dry weather, and the plants always 
appreciate an overhead syringing at .sun¬ 
down when the day has been hot and 
bright. _ A - W. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Crowing Violets (C4 Subscriber ).—Runners 
should be put in every year, April being 
the best month for doing this. In the ease 
of very light soil, which always suffers if 
the summer is very dry, a little shade is 
beneficial. On holding soils Violets are 
just as well, if not better, planted in the 
open. This applies to double or single 
Violets intended for frames or outdoor cul¬ 
ture only. Ground for Violets must be of 


good quality, and be well prepared by 
trenching or deep digging, with plenty of 
manure added, and, if possible, some leaf- 
mould. The single varieties, on account 
of their stronger growth, require more 
room than do the double forms. Single 
varieties of the modern kinds, such as tlie 
Princess of Wales, flower freely on the 
runners which issue from the parent plant, 
and for this reason such runners may be 
left. The double varieties, on the contrary, 
must have the runners removed, so as*to 
strengthen the crowns which give the finest 
blooms. Ry the end of October the plants , 
w ill have completed their growth, and can 
then, when required, Ire put into their 
winter quarters. The frame should be iu a 
sunny position, preferably facing south, 
tlie soil should be rather light, and the 
plants, when placed therein, should come 
to within (1 inches of the glass. Give a 
good watering to settle the earth round the 
roots, and little or no more water will be 
required until March, or even later. In 
frosty weather the glass should be covered 
witli mats or straw, but except in a time of I 
sharp frost air must be left on at night. I 
It is only free ventilation that will keep 
down damp, and the plants should be 
looked over occasionally and decaying 
leaves removed. If any symptoms of mil¬ 
dew appear dust the undersides of the 
leaves with sulphur. Good doubles are j 
Mrs J. J. Astor, De Panne, Comte de 
Rrazza (white), and Marie Louise. Good I 
singles are Princess of Wales and La 
France. Any hardy plant grower could 
supply these. 

Calceolaria ampiexicaulis. — If planted 
out during the summer months this Calceo- ‘ 
laria is at its best when many plants in the 
flower garden have lost their freshness. In 
the days when the main features of 
summer bedding were long rows of j x 
different colours, t he profusely-flowered 1 J 
varieties of Calceolaria, then largely 
employed, were very apt to die off sud- \ 
denly and leave gaps at a critical ]>eriod. 
Calceolaria ampiexicaulis lias, however, 
proved immune from this failing, but two ( 
objections used to be urged against its 
employment, the first being its tall growth j 
and the second the sulphur-yellow' colour 
of its blossoms. In the mixed beds of 
tender subjects, which have now* become I 
so common, a tall habit is by no means an 
objection, so that good-sized examples of , 
this Calceolaria may be often seen, though. < 
as a rule, not so frequently as that hybrid 
form, Calceolaria Rurbidgei. In the 
greenhouse, C. ampiexicaulis will often | 
flower till winter is well advanced.—T. 

The collarette Dahlia.— This new class is 
sadly deficient in a quality that should be 
a leading one in a subject grown prin¬ 
cipals for pur|K>ses of decoration—namely, 
stiff flower-stems—and I certainly cannot 
admire them as they are mostly put up— 
that Is, in Rarnboo stands, each bloom 
being carefully wired. Nothing can be 
more misleading. T would like to find them j 
less thickly placed in neat stands, prefer- , 
ably glass, without any artificial aid. We 
should then note their usefulness. Nor are 
these forms so telling as one would exjveet 
as garden plants, where the faulty habit 
of growth is noticeable, and they are 
generally far from being free in flow’ering. 
These will doubtless be improved in the 
near future; until then the type is not 
worth the booming it is getting, for pur- ; 
chasers may be disappointed. There were 
annual consignments from the continent for 
some years before taken up on this side 
by a few prominent growers, and this does | 
not tell in their favour. Anything that is 
new T finds favour for a time, but it must 
be something really first-rate to have a run 
that is lasting. The ordinary singles have 
pretty colours among them, and plenty 
mav be selected which have a good habit 
and flower-stem.—IT. 

Setting up flowers. —Those accustomed 
to visit the fortnightly meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society cannot fail to 
note what, an important part the ugly 
i Bamboo stands are playing just flow in 


floral arrangements. Dahlias, Hot?.? 
hardy Phloxes, all alike are jammed 
together, or, rather, stuck In these orna¬ 
ments, and their character becomesentirelr 
lost. A jumbled-up mass of the last-named 
recently appeared to us most offensive 
One could see banks of colour, it is true, 
but individual trus.se.s-a true criterion of 
a good Phlox—were entirely lost in such a 
mass. It would be far better were tliey 
exhibited as single spikes, or in jx)ts, with 
only one stem, then one could see the 
flowers and note their virtues. Growers 
of hardy plants have a lot to learn in the 
manner of showing their wares. At pre- 
sent the one thing seeuis to he to put up a 
mass of colour; but if only a quarter of 
the material usually employed were used, 
lam certain the groups would prove much 
more effective. A bold display of a new 
variety, say, is ali very well, because it 
attracts the eye. Not only so, but it is 
usually well grown, whereas the hulk, we 
find, has not had such good cultural atten¬ 
tion.—W. 

Tritomas (Kniphofla).—It is many year* 
since these have made such a glorious 
sight, the tali, torch-looking flowers in and 
around the sea coast of south Devon being 
the admiration of all beholders. The old 
T. Uvaria, still one of the best, is that most 
frequently met with, and it seems to thrive 
and flower abundantly in most soils, 
though no doubt last glimmer's sun and 
heat are largely responsible for the grand 
floral display this autumn. I have seen 
this planted near streams in company with 
the Bamboo, Pampas Grass, and Gunnem 
manicata, but Die Tritoma is certainly nnt . 
a bog plant or anything approaching it, 
and is only a success on well-drained, 
sunny soils, while even here it is wisest to 
protect the stools lightly during severe 
winter, not by packing decayed manure 
around them, but. a few spruce branches or 
dry bracken. The decayed manure is 
better applied in early summer as a top 
dressing, and abundant waterings during 
hot summers like 1011. Towards March 
the protection should be removed and 
decayed foliage cut away. The stemless 
varieties are easily propagated by division, 
but the less they are disturbed the better 
the display of flower. The orange-flowered ; 
varieties are worthy companions of the 
reds.— J. Mayne. 

Prizes for collections of wild flowers.-Quit? 
recently I came upon a most praiseworthy 
effort to make the gathering of wild flowers a 
really useful study. The present rector of »yw 
Milton, Hants. (Rev. J. E. Kclsall) offers prize# 
of books to boys and girls attending the ei£ 
mentary schools of the parish for the heft 
collection of wild flowers, which must benamea 
and the district from which thev were procured 
also stated. These competitions have been run¬ 
ning for many years, and the display made oy 
the youthful competitors on the occasion oi tnc 
annual show of the Milton Cottage Garden 
Society, on August 28tli. came ns a Burpnsew 
me. There were several exhibitors, each snow¬ 
ing in most praiseworthy fashion. The 
of the first prixe staged no fewer than In( j 
vidual subjects, and of this large 
six were wrongly named. This part oltw»r 
shire is particularly rich in native flora. 3 
the rector, who is a well-known botanist an • 
enthusiast, is to be congratulated on wna 
has already achieved.—D. B. CeaNE. 

Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa).-The» 
not difficult to manage, if given soil of a 
nature, so that it does not get hard and ‘ 

I have found them thrive beau fully 
some rotten hotbed manure wa? ma*-‘ 

soil. Plant them iu big patches to give a ® 
of colour, nud place an Oak P e K* n Aj* _. v \ 
to show where the bulbs are. In tri. • 

have had them remain f 0 ^. fou J rt ^ r *5p Joup# 
undisturbed. It is astonishing how t P 
increase when left to themselves. La P j, 
when at Sandhurst Lodge, I « a r w Townfend told 
border a mass of bloom. Mr.Town b>j| 

me he planted them four y©*ra **’ «v 

not lifted them or disturbed thein in a ^ 

j since. C. Lucilim and C. Bardeiisis were 

Hardy Pancratiums.-Of the ^ c ^!Sd 
the only two species whichJJ a n y mariti- 

fairly hardy are , p -. lllyri ® l {“*)f e n hardier. and 
mum. Of these, the former is tn y 

even it requires some consideration m d 

tricts. For.one thing.it must be d^P h 

-9 inches from the crown not \ fle 
P. maritimnm requires a waroer P f & freen . 
base of a south wall or the f . t})e 


P. maritimnm requires of a frc'" - 

base of a south wall or the front^ ^ y* 
house or stove should be chow®: p iUvricuc’ 
planted as deeply as those of r- 
Both of these > have lovelv _ white fl j flo * e rio! 

among the choicest of fragrant 
! bulbous plants.—S. A. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


^ ALPINE TOADFLAX OX DRY WALL. 
This shows the way I grow the alpine 
Toadflax (Lranria alpina). There is a 
little bit also of Seclmu dasyphyllum. I 
sowed a pinch of seed of Linaria, and the 
plants came up very well and looked very 
pretty all through the summer. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aubrietias and other plants, seedlings of.— 

I have a lot of Aubrietias, Aquilegias, and 
Bweet Williams, all from seed sown in June. 
The plants are in the open ground. When is the 
best time to transplant them for next year’s 
blooming-now or in the spring? Should tho 
Aubrietia be massed together or planted in 
separate pieces, and how far apart?—F. J. 
OVERTON 

[You could transplant the seedlings if 
large enough at once, though we fear that 
v from a June sowing the seedlings will be 
small for going into permanent quarters. 
If this is so you had better leave them 
■- 1 . where they are till spring, and then re- 
plant them. In planting the Aubrietias in 
permanent places they must be given room 
for development, as the tendency is to 
spread laterally. Moreover, the seedlings 
of these vary considerably, and there will 


ROSES. 


ROSE NOTES. 

Amongst the new Roses, Theresa stands 
out prominently with its clear shades of 
orange-apricot, madder, and carmine. I 
I have only been able to grow this Rose in 
the open two summers, and when I say it 
has beeiyimong the best in 1911 as well as 
this year I imagine we can at once stamp 
[ it as reliable. A little more than semi¬ 
double, the golden anthers often show up 
prominently. It has good foliage, is excep- 
j tionally free-flowering, and very fragrant. 
A few plants of Sunburst by it were 
certainly showy, but rather reminded me 
of a good Mrs. Aaron Ward. Roth of these 
Roses are rather changeable in colour. 
There were some good blooms of Walter 
; Speed. It is a pity the deep lemon-yellow 
of this Rose does not keep so ; however, as 
it passes into a milk-white it is still clear 
and pleasing. Speaking of milk-white 
i Roses, a bed of Molly Sharmnn Crawford 
was quite a revelation. There are very 
few Tea-scented Roses that have pleased 
ine more than this. Ninhetos was always 
an almost imiwssible Rose except under 
glass, while this newer Tea is superb in 
the open. I hnve bad three seasons’ 
experience of it in the open, and all will 


ashamed to look at you,” they gave expres¬ 
sion to the opinion I have since formed of 
this Rose. Marshal Niel does not lose its 
colour with age as so many yellow’s do, nor 
does Miss Alice de Rothschild. Indeed, 
the depth of colour actually increases. 
Soleil d’Angers, a sport from Soleil d’Or, 
is striking in its deep ochre-yellow’, edged 
with vermillion, but it too much 
resembles Soleil d’Or, I fear, to become 
popular. When clean and young the 
foliage is sweetly scented, but it is apt to 
“spot,” and will, I fear, disappoint in 
many seasons. Viscountess Enfield, 
another of this ncw T race of Roses—now 
generally spoken of as Pernettiana—is one 
of the best in its class. I have w’atched 
this Rose rather more closely than usual, 
because so many of this class are very 
chary bloomers after the first of the sea¬ 
son, but Viscountess Enfield has come 
through favourably. The colour is coppery 
old rose, tinted with carmine in tlie 
centro. Sonic fcw r flowers I noted had a 
stripe of yellow upon the carmine centre, 
while all are carried with that exceptional 
boldness above handsome foliage so 
characteristic of Soleil d’Or when well 
grown. It is a really beautiful Rose, and 
much freer blooming than I anticipated. 

A new’ single from Messrs. Paul and Son, 
l named Alexandra Zarifi, is very striking 



of necessity have to be a weeding out later 
on of the more inferior ones. If you want 
the Aquilegias for early display plant them 
at a foot apart, or rather less, each way.] 

Why White Heather is lucky.— There 
never was a time when I w r as not con¬ 
sidered lucky in the Highlands where I 
prow; then gradually my fame spread and 
spread and I am now welcome every¬ 
where, bringing luck to nil—especially in 
ove affairs. When in September, 1855, 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia W’as 
riding with Princess Royal up Craig-na- 
Jwrr, he found a clump of me growing 
hy the side of the path, which he picked 
>Qd gave to her. The late Queen Victoria 
tells in her "Journal” how’ this little 
8 I'rig of lucky Heather brought good for¬ 
tune to both Prince and Princess. To 
firing you luck you must either find me or 
F ‘ rae given to you. If bought, I bring no 
ucK whatever, but having once secured me 
. on must never part with me. Pack me up 
v, a .p Iece of paper or put me in a pendant, 
f ; * ee P carefully till the next season, 
A t0 or throw’ me away would be 

y unlucky.— White Heather. 

®L*ding Cases for New Volume. 

Volum * XXXI 11 . of Oardrsino Ilus. 
iiMmS ™ d y (Mriee &/., post free 3 f The 
U. M l volume is also available (price 

be obtaiiHfe 8 ’ TAe Index and Binding Case can 
17, an V newsagent, or from the 'Publisher, 

thenrice r,f,UT Cet ,' ^ on dov, E.C. I f ordered together, 
J he Index and Binding Cate is 2s., post free. 


agree that such varying seasons as these 
three have been constitute a severe lest. 
Molly Shannon Crawford never failed to 
put up an excellent show in every way. 
The other day there were spreading 
trusses of blossom in varying stages of 
development. We have no more continuous 
bloomer, and I fancy few will differ from 
me when I say it takes the same place 
among the Teas as Frau Karl Drusehki 
does in the Hybrid Perpetual section. Both, 
loo, api>ear to be almost indifferent to the 
weather. Molly S. Crawford also has the 
perfume its section is famous for. Juliet 
has been much freer this year than under 
fhe beat of last summer. Not only has it 
flowered better but there was a decided 
improvement In the second crop. It is apt 
lo lose the chief charms of its shadings 
rather quickly under heat, so that, pro¬ 
vided there is not too much wet, I think 
w ; e may safely style it a cool-season Rose. 
Lady Hillingdon is a good Rose to keep its 
colour, and the buds are superb. 

The flow’ers of Miss Alice de Rothschild 
are noteworthy because of their bold car¬ 
riage and deep-yellow colour. This is 
another of those new Roses that seem to 
possess every desired quality. There are the 
size, colour, and not by any means least to 
my thinking, we have the fragrance also of 
Marechal Niel. When the raisers told me 
some time ago that at last they had “a 
dw arf growing Marechal that w’as not 
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in the hud stage, being even deejicr then 
than Irish Elegance, which is superb in its 
large, spreading trusses and handsome 
foliage. I think Irish Elegance quite one 
of our best for foliage, w hile its thorns also 
have a show’y effect. This and its white 
relative, Irish Beauty, are two favourite 
singles of mine. Another single, or only 
occasionally semi-double, that is worth 
notice is Simplicity, an ideal grower and 
probably our best single white for short 
pillars. Although catalogued ns a very 
vigorous grower, I find it in habit about 
the same as Gruss an Teplitz, but not 
making quite such long shoots. The large 
flowers resemble a Water Lily while in 
their cupped form, a shape they retain 
much longer than any other single, the 
golden-yellow anthers heightening the 
effect. It is particularly free-flowering. 

The foliage is almost as shiny as that of 
Alba simplex (Macartney). ‘ Duchess of 
Wellington is carrying some exceptionally 
showy flowers that are delightful in the 
bud and partly expanded stages. Although 
I by no means find the substance of the 
petals in Duchess of Wellington so stout 
as the raiser implies, it is a capital Rose 
to open on a dewy autumn morning. 
Saffron-yellow’, stained with crimson, the 
crimson becoming more of a coppery- 
salmon with age, is the best description I 
can give of Hie colour, which in all its com¬ 
binations of shadings is distinct. 
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from others. A couple of dark Roses 
among the newer Hybrid Teas may well 
be mentioned. These are Lieutenant 
Chaure and Florence II. 'Veitch. The 
former is a dwarf grower and the other a 
beautiful semi-climber. Roth are excep¬ 
tionally fragrant. P. U. 

NOTES AND "REPLIES. 

Rose-beds. T am tempted to write to nsk 
you if you will be so kind as to give me your 
advice on my new Rose-beds. 1 have lately 
come to live here, and to quite an unmade 
garden. We have had it laid out and paved 
paths, etc. At one end is a paved centre and 

S aths, and eight beds cut out of the Grass for 
oseH. I want these beds to be filled with one 
variety of Rose, therefore I am asking if you 
will be so very kind as to give me your idea of 
eight of the very best Roses you can suggest for 
these beds. Four beds are larger—will probably 
take two Roses in each. The other four are 
smaller, and will hold about twelve. I thought 
of the following: Caroline Test out, Mmo. Abel 
Chatenay. Lyon Rose, Mine. Melanie Soupert, 
George C. Waud. Chateau de Clos Vougeot, 
Duchess of Wellington. Arthur R. Goodwin. 
Can you suggest any better and more showy? 
There will he Roses all round these eight beds, 
mixed colours, also Frau Karl at one side, 
hacked by an old grey wall, with American, or 
blush Rambler, or Captain Christy, a great 
favourite of mine.— fMlIS.) J. W. K.. Eastbourne. 

[You have made a very good selection, 
but we think you had hotter use General 
MacArthur and W. E. Lippintt as darks 
in the place of Chateau de Clos Yougeot 
and G. C. Waud. I loth of the suggested 
varieties are hotter growers and more 
suited for the seaside. Melanie Soupert is 
a good Rose, but not likely to suit you so 
well as Molly Sharman Crawford—a 
better grower and much freer bloomer. It 
also stands the weather well and provides 
n clear white all through the season. Take 
t|ie present opportunity to thoroughly 
overhaul your soil and see that it Is moved 
nnd manured at least to a depth of 2 feet. 
We know the cliangeahlencss of soil in 
your district, and you will never have a 
better opportunity than the present.] 

Rose Parfum de L'Hay.— This is a red- 
flowered Rose, extremely sweet, as its name 
implies, with superb foliage and growth. It 
sends up in the summer enormous shoots 
that are crowned in September with large 
panicles of flowers in profusion. The 
flowers in autumn are brilliant in colour, 
and will pass muster anywhere as good 
blooms of that best of Roses, General 
Jacqueminot. I shall never forget my sur¬ 
prise at its beauty last year, and even this 
year it promises to repeat it if the weather 
will permit; hut these cold, drenching rains ( 
and cloudy skies must in the long run try 
even so hardy and vigorous a Rose as Par¬ 
fum de I/Hav. I am reminded by foreign 
friends that the best stock for strong-grow¬ 
ing Roses on light nnd sandy soils is the 
Japanese Rose, Rosa rugosn. As in the , 
case of the Briar, young seedlings, which 
can be grafted or budded below the collar, i 
are the best subjects for using ns a stock; j 
but to the amateur who probably lias plenty j 
of strong suckers springing up at some 
distance from his bushes of rugosn, he will I 
And he can utilise them easily by pulling | 
them up from the soil till a portion of the 
smooth underground stem is exposed. He 
can then bud on it, and, after the maiden 
lias flowered in due course the next season, 
be can sever it nnd plant it where he 
chooses.—E. H. Woodall, Scarborough , in 
The Garden. 

Rose Souvenir de la Malmalson.— This 
fine old Bourbon Rose is still one of the 
best, especially as an autumnal bloomer. 
Of fairly good shape while quite in the 
bud stage, it opens into a flat or rather 
three-quartered blossom that lasts for a 
long while. The colour is blush-white, 
with a distinct and very pretty shading 
of clear flesh. I know of several plants 
over twenty shears old, and one that must 
be upwards of forty years old. Several 
of the Bourbons and Damasks are very 
sweetly-scented, and this is no exception. 
For ninny venrs I have never known it 
fail towards late summer and autumn, but 
it is apt to produce a quantity of extra 
blossoms that do not expand so freely as 
might be desired, resulting in a rather 
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larger number of objectionable green- 
centred flowers than with most early 
bloomers. In 1S93 Mr. Bennett introduced 
a climbing form of this, which is one of 
the best blush Roses for pillars we have, 
and all the more valuable because the 
majority of our pillar Roses do not flower 
freely In the autumn. This climbing form 
is equally as free as the type at t&nt date. 
We have had two other sports from Sou¬ 
venir de la Malmaison, a red one, and a 
pale lemon-white in Kronprinzessin Vic¬ 
toria. Both are good, and similar to the 
old form, except in colour.—A. R. 

Rose hedges. —Seeing in your issue for 
September 7th an artiele headed 41 A Rose 
Hedge,” it may be of use to communicate 
my Experience. Two years ago I put up a 
rose fence between the kitchen garden and 
lawn-tennis ground, which has proved to 
be as effective as anything I have in the 
garden. I first made a Grass bank about 
3 feet high, and planted Austrian Brier 
Roses on it, trained on wire ns you 
describe. The sbil i.s clay and the growth 
has been strong, nnd the bloom full nnd the 
colours rich, especially where well exposed 
to the sun.— IIenry Gurney. 

Roses In hard soil.- Like "West Surrey.” 
pa&e 603. I have often noted how well many of 
our Rosen do upon walls, buildings, etc., where 
the soil is iu such a condition, and probably 
has been for ninny years, that the majority of 
planters would pooh nooh the idea of growing 
any Roses in it with a nrospect of success. 
The fact is. we have somehow become imbued 
with the idea that to succeed with Roses they 
must have good and carefully-prepared soil. 
Your correspondent proves the fallacy of this, 
and I am glad to find one more of my own way 
of thinkincr. although, of course, 1 would help 
them.—P. U. 

Rose Felicite Ferpetue.—" J. T. S..” page 60-3. 
rather surprises me when he states that he 
fails with Felicity Perpetue. I doubt if he can 
have this true, for no Rose is more reliable, 
certainly none of those he names. Should lie 
want a good yellow in its place, he might try 
Gardenia or Francois Foucard, both good for 
the purpose.—P. U. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

THE TEAR AND ITS USE. 

Happily the best of all cooks presides at 
the Fear cookery—viz., the sun. It has not 
been very bright of late, and the early 
Fears feel it, but a great thing for Fear 
lovers is the choice of good kinds. There 
are many Fears in cultivation that are not 
worth having, and there are so many good 1 
kinds now for all seasons that there is no 
room for bad or even doubtful ones. Some 
of those that have crept into the stereo¬ 
typed nursery catalogue are quite worth¬ 
less—for example, Durando and Beurri? 
Ranee. It is the first duty of fruit lovers 
to get rid of poor kinds, because tlie 
finest Fears are the most delicious 
fruit we have among northern fruits, and 
among the most likely to bear in our 
climate. Early in the autumn there a re a few 
really good Fears, the best of all of which 
is perhaps the Jargonelle, but the effect of 
such a season as this is so bad that we can 
hardly judge fiiirly. One I like very much 
is Duchesse de Berry d’Etd, which retains 
all its good flavour in spite of all the dark 
days in autumn, at a time when we are 
getting richer in Fears that we may almost j 
call great, such as Doyenn6 du Comice. 

A little earlier than that, however, is the 
precious old Duchesse d’Angouleme, a 
wholesome and grateful Fear not very well 
grown in our country generally, ami even 
in France it wants the west country to see 
it at its very best. And a well grown 
Duchesse In France is perhaps the finest of 
all the Pears of autumn. One rarely sees 
it in the London market because it is one 
of the Fears which the French, in its best 
state, w’ant for themselves. The poor 
English Pear, Pitmaston Duchess, is not 
w T orth mentioning beside it; it is one of the 
Iioor Fears that should be left to shop¬ 
keepers to show in their windows. Later 
on, towards winter, we get very rich 
indeed in the very finest Tears like Winter 
Nells, Olivier de Serres, and the great j 
Easter Beurr£. which does fairly w T ell in 
southern England, I find. These go a long 


way to supply winter food. Id spite of ail 
the many Fears that have been railed 
this still remains the great winter Pear 
It is free from acidity and every defect 
and is worth cultivating in the wanner 
parts of our island on a south wall. The 
Fear called Passe Crnssane is now very 
much planted in France, hut is a long 
way off from the quality of Doyens 
d’I liver. I am very fond of Olivier de 
Serres, a rather small, good iu form, and 
fine-flavoured Tear. 

Some of those finest Pears come to as 
now' from Australia, South Africa, and 
: California, and they show that our own 
growers have an added reason to be par¬ 
ticular, because no second-rate Pears can 
ever equal them, while the foreign grower, 
have the wit to pick out and grow ouk 
J the very best. 

As to the cooking of Pears, it sboukl be 
a simple matter, because there is no form 
of cookery that can equal the natural 
flavour of a first-rate Tear. The French 
and English cookery hooks tell us to treat 
i choice Pears with various accessories, but 
no such aids can improve the Pear. 

Therefore, the cooking of Pears should 
only apply to second-rate kinds and those 
grown for the cook. W 

Tears and rice— 2 lb. Pears. 4 oz. riff. 

2 oz. castor sugar. 4 oz. butter, 1 pint milk, 
two eggs, and grated rind of one Lemon 
Put rice in a stew-pan with milk, castor 
sugar, Lemon-rind, and butter: cook until 
tender, stir iii yolks of eggs. When cooked. < 
press into a flat, round mould, strain \ 
syrup from Pears, boil rapidly until on- j 
sfderubly reduced, and put in the I'm: I 
allow r them to heat thoroughly. Amur* ; 
in a pyramidal form on top of rice, add J 
syrup, sprinkle with castor sugar, and ] 
cover w’Jth stiffly-whisked whites of eggs : 
dredge with sugar, and bake iu a moderate , 
oven until meringue is hardened. 

Compote of Pears.— Stew Pears in a I 
syrup, paring and coring, but leaving them j 
w'hole unless very Urge, when they may be 
halved. Put them in the dish from which ( 
they are to be served and over them spread i 
a Lemon gelatine or some delicate jelly of j 
pure fruit in place of the gelatine. IV 
syrup should meantime be cooked down til) [J 
thick, then poured over the fruit and jelly 
Chill nnd sene. 

Stewed Pears.— Take small, acid Pear? 
nud w ipe, leaving stems and skins as they 
are. or halving if of larger size. To two , 
quarts of Pears allow one pint of maple 
sugar nnd one-fourth pint of water. Place 
all in a kettle at once and cook till tender 
White sugar and Lemon-peel (in strips or 
grated) may be added. 

Fears preserved.— 8 lb. firm Pears. 6 lb. 
preserving sugar, grated rind and juice of 
two Lemons, 2 inches whole ginger 
Select a stew-jar with close-fitting lid- 
cover the bottom to the depth of 1 inch 
w v itli cold water, put fruit and sugar in 
layers, add ginger, Lemon-rind, and juice, 
cover closely, place the jar in boiling water 
and cook slowly until Pears are tender. but 
not broken. Put them carefully into jars- 
strain syrup over them, cover with waxed 
paper. Will keep for six months stored in 
a cool, dry place. 

Baked Pears — stuffed or memscced--- 
Pnre and core large Pears; stuff w« 
Raisins or chopped Nuts, with some ta 
marmalade of other fruit. or , sbre S 
Cocoa nut; place close together in * 
or pan, and bake slowly till tender, w 
out sugar, and only enough nloistur f . 
prevent burning. When done, place m 
heated glass dish and serve cold, or l 
over them a simple custard or 
marshmallows. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes.— A correspondent raises 
timely the question of the Potat ®® s ^S in 
eating. We ask any i* adc . r jf*t 0 the 
the matter to state his views a 
best kinds—all the rest are 
away. Raisers of new hinds * 
think more of other points tk 
quality as food. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. INDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITE WISTARIA. SCHIZANTHUS. 

Tins noble climber, which flowered so well Fob spring and early summer display, seed 
with us last spring, we used in the house should be sown toward the end of Septem- 
with very charming effect. No one need her and early October in quite shallow 
be afraid to grow this plant in our country, pans or boxes nearly filled with a mixture 
and, so far as we have tried it, it is quite as of loam and leaf-soil pressed moderately 
free as ever the old Wistaria was, and firm, and on this the seeds should be 
absolutely distinct, forming dense curtains scattered thinly, so that the young plants 
of lovely racemes. The flowers shown were do not get unduly crowded before they are 
grown on the outside of a pergola in tit to be transferred to pots. They then 
ordinary loam. come up with a little soil, and do not feel 

the move nearly as much as when jostling 
A fine plant for cutting.—I have not each other for existence. Unless you go in 
«en in Gardening Illustrated any recent for decided colours (and there is a great 


[ quite easy for an amateur to cultivate. The 
variety Wisetoniensis contains many 
brilliant colours. Devonian. 


BEGONIAS FOR GREENHOUSE 
DECORATION. 

| Although the tuberous-rooted varieties of 
Begonia are now past their best, several 
' members of the genus contribute in no 
uncertain way to the embellishment of the 
greenhouse at Kevv, which is just now very 
gay with flowers. Good examples of the 
large-growing kinds are particularly note¬ 
worthy, among them being Begonia 
coceinca, a native of Brazil, which forms 
a tall, erect-growing plant, with large 



reference to a plant which I consider one 
or the most useful in the garden for the I 
provision of cut flowers for use in vases. I 
ave several specimens of Stenactls in my 
g J r , en > an ti it is infinitely superior to most 
* Asters, with which it may be com- 
inf « ^? e Michaelmas Daisies come 

nto flower in the autumn, the Stenactis is 
a bloom for many months. I have cut 
f ^i? ne since early summer ; I can cut 
eiv!? tllei p 8ti11 September). It 

fncli trouble, and flowers so pro- 

rmni? * * * venture to bring it to the 

m ^ amateurs—and there may be 

have not learnt to 

appreciate R.-Kent. 
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range of them now) it is best to grow them i 
singly, as by pinching the leading shoots a 
few times large specimens can be grown in I 
7-inch to 10-inch pots. Give the plants all 
the suushihe possible when once estab¬ 
lished, a shelf within 2 leet of the glass 
roof being the best place while in a small 
state, but this should not be too draughty, 
yet they flourish best with abundance of 
fresh air. Last spring I sowed about the 
middle of October, growing them on in a 
small greenhouse. The only assistance the 
plants had in the way of heat was an 
ordinary house-lamp placed on the stage 
during the week’s severe spell of frost and 
snow In January, so that this plant is 




4 - v UUl> tTN , 

Luzerna, a garden form, with olive-green 
mottled leaves, and blossoms as In B. 
coceinea, but deep pink in colour; and 
President Carnot, remarkable for its 
immense floral clusters, which are of a 
t bright coral-red colour. This also shows 
; markedly the influence of B. coccineu 
Another showy kind is Begonia Haageana 
which forms a good-sized bush, noteworthy 
i for its handsome leafage, as well as for its 
large blush-coloured flowers, which are 
borne in such massive clusters that thev 
droop with their own weight. The first 
Begonia to flower in.thi^ country— namely 
B. nitida (introduced in 17 m)— is thickly 
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studded with Its erect, flattened clusters of 
white flowers, ns, indeed, it has been for a 
long time, while quite its equal in its con¬ 
tinuous flowering qualities is that hybrid 


first year. Again, the smaller species of nearly hardy in the favoured i»arts of the 
Cyrtanthus, which, as a rule, bloom freely country, and forms a very handsome 
in spring as well as at other times, will, feature if planted out in a bed of good soil 
from the spring blossoms, ripen seeds in i in a large greenhouse or conservatory, it 


raised many years ago by M. Leinolne, of .Tune or July. If this seed is sown as soon flowers during the summer months and the 

as ripe it germinates in a very short time, stems die down in the winter, it may be 
when the young plants can be pricked off given much the same treatment as a 
1 into pans for the winter. Potted singly in the Canna.—K. It. W. 
spring these will be by autumn well estab- Exacum affine. -This is decidedly less 

lished in 4-inch pots, with good buibs that showy than the better known Exacnm 
I can be depended upon to flower in tiie fol- macrantbum, yet it has a quiet beauty of 
lowing spring, that is to say, in about its own, aud is remarkably Auriferous. It 
eighteen months from the time of sowing. 


Nancy, and known as Begonia semper- 
florens gigantea rosea. It is of far more 
vigorous growth than 13. semperflorens 
itself, being, in fact, the result of a cross 
between that species and the tall B. 
Lynch tana, also known by the specific 
name of Roezli. Another hybrid by the 
same raiser, represented by bushy plants a 
yard or more in height, laden with their 
bright red blossoms, is Corbeille do Feu, 
which is now frequently used for bedding 
purposes. The last to mention is B. 
Dregei, of neat growth and a profusion of 
pure white flowers. Apart from its beauty, 
this South African species is very interest¬ 
ing as being one of the parents (15. soco- 
trana was the other) of the now universally 
grown Gloire de Lorraine. X. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fine-foliaged Begonias.— We have now n 
very beautiful selection of varieties all 
widely different from each other. While 
often referred t<> as stove plants, they are 
really more at home in a structure in 
which a minimum of :*»5 dogs, or there 
a bouts is maintained during the winter. 
In summer the more robust, kinds can be 
grown without fire-heat, but the delicate 
varieties need a little warmth should the 
weather be cold and wet. These Begonias 
are shade-lovers, for it is only under these 
conditions that the beautiful markings of 
the leaves can be seen. Apart from their 
value for the greenhouse, well-furnished 
plants in small iw>ts are very useful for 
the dwelling house. Inquiries are some¬ 
times made as to a few suitable plants for 
growing underneath the stage in a planr- 
house, and, provided other conditions are 
favourable, some of these Begonias will 
do well towards the front, where they get 
a fair amount of light. Again, in order 
to take off the bare appearance of the back 
wall of a warm-house, the said wall is 
often faced with wire-netting, in order to 
support a covering of peat and Moss, in 
which Ferns and other subjects are 
planted. Under these conditions these 
Begonias do well, and afford variety. If a 
large and mature leaf is laid on n pan of 
sandy soil, or on the surface of a bed of 
Cocoa-nut-refuse, and a few incisions , 
made fit intervals with a sharp knife in 
the midrib and principal veins, young 
plants will before long he produced from 
each cut. and when large enough they may 
be potted singly. In this way a consider¬ 
able number may he propagated from a 
few plants. The raising of seedlings is 
also very interesting.—K. It. W. 

The Streptocarpus. A quarter of a 
eentnrv ago the Streptocarpus as a decora¬ 
tive plant w r as practically unknown in 
gardens, the tw'o first hybrids—namely. 
Streptocarpus Kewensis and Watsonl— 
having been given first-class certificates 
iust twenlv-five years since. Apart from 
the singular beauty of their blossoms 
other desirable features are their simple 
cultural requirements and the short time 
in which effective flowering plants may be 
obtained from seed. A splendid selection 
of varieties, showing a wide range in 
colour, and nil of them having large, 
beautifully shaped flowers, was shown at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on August 27th. Such an exhibit 


Freesias, too, will bloom in less time than 
this.—T. 

Keeping bulbs In the dark.— One 

frequently reads that when bulbs are 
potted they should be placed in the dark. 
The reason of this I have never been able 
to see, for surely, with an inch of soil or 
thereabouts above them they arc as dark 
ns it is possible for them to bo. Where 
they are grown in glasses containing water 
that advice may he readily understood, as 
darkness is more favourable to the develop¬ 
ment of roots. Again, the covering up of 
pots of bulbs with ashes, Cocoanut refuse, 
or other material, is not to keep them In 
the dark as contended by some, but rather 
to maintain the soil in a regular state of 
moisture, and thus encourage the forma¬ 
tion of roots. Even then I am not sure 
that the advantages are as great as they 
are generally supposed- to be; indeed, I 
have proved that Roman Hyacinths can be 
grown just as w’ell without any covering of 
this kind as if they are buried in ashes for 
a time. As may be readily understood, 

I hey will need water more frequently.— 
K. R. W. 

Fuchsias corymbiflora and fulgens.— 

The different garden varieties of Fuchsia 
are grown everywhere, but it seems to me 
that the merits of some of the original 
species are too lightly passed over. One 
worthy of extended cultivation is Fuchsia 
corvmbiflora, which was introduced from 
Peru as long ago as 1810. This is one of 
(he largest growing members of tiie genus, 
forming a bush of nlciost tree like habit. 
The flowers, which are borne in long, pen 


I believe, of annual duration, at all 
I events it is best treated as an annual, and 
I can be readily raised from seeds. Sown at 
different ])eriods it may be bad in bloom 
at various seasons. In a pot 5 Inches in 
I diameter it forms a neat, freely-branched 
little plant about a foot nigh, flattened at 
the top where it is, during the flowering 
season, quite a mass of blossoms. The 
flowers nre individually small, but of a 
pleasing shade of bluish lilac, with con¬ 
spicuous yellow stamens. I find that 
raised from seed there is a certain ai 
of variability in the colour of the 1 
though most of them are of some 
bluish-lilac. Plants of this pretty 
Exacum grow freely in a mixture of 
leaf-mould or peat, and sand, if placed 
the temperature of an intermediate 
A special interest is attached to 
which is a native of the Island of 
as it was discovered and introdi 
(he same time as Begonia socotrona, 
has exercised so great nn infll 
towards the production of the preaw 
race of wrinter-flowering Begonias.-' 
Cactus culture.— The article on Cacti, 
issue of September 7th (page 586), could d< 
to be useful to the majority of reader! 
to judge by the number of Cacti gxoi 
window plants, they are rapidly increaapjj 
popularity. Having seen many of these r*" 1 
and beautiful plants growing in their 
haunts, it seems strange not to see them 
more in evidence and in greater variety 
every plant-lover's window, apart from ' 
use in greenhouse and conservatory, ' rh * 
and file of window growers. 


dulous racemes, tire individually -about 
4 inches long, and of a bright rosy-scarlet 
colour. There is n very pretty but uncom¬ 
mon variety (alba), in which the exterior 
of the tube is almost pure white, while the 
reflexed sepals are pink, and the corolla is 


Theraoil 

_ _ _ _ however , up J 

familiar with but a few" varieties. Could otter 
free-flowering and easily managed varieties W -6 
brought more to their notice, however, Bf^ 
likely that Cactus culture would become ft 
rank hobby. J. T. B. 



Naming exhibits at shows.—I read wifi 
great interest Air. D. II. Crane's notes bi ■ 
this week’s Gabdenlnq Illustrated, and, « 
like a good many other readers, can quite r 
appreciate his remarks where he points 


bright red. Though so rarely seen, this out that at a good many shows, especially 


small local aud suburban exhibitions, the ^ 
exhibits are very seldom named. Perhaps 
there is a slighl excuse for this negligence. ; 
on (he part of the exhibitors for 
reason : At the local shows (I use them jW 
local, hut I mean the shows beJd to- 
country (owns and by very warn allotment 
associations), the exhibitors are. as a nikit? 
the ordinary working men, who I realty 
think do not know the varieties of Hoses, 
Dahlias, and Chrysanthemums, or Mf 


variety has been known for tiie last fifty 
years. Planted out and trained up the 
pillars or roof of a large conservatory, 

Fuchsia corymbiflora is seen to consider 
able advantage. It is not at its best when 
planted out-of-doors during the summer 
months. Fuchsia fulgens was introduced 
from Mexico ten years prior to the advent 
of F. corymbiflora. The large deep green 
leaves of this species arc decidedly hand¬ 
some, while the long, drooping flowers, j _ w __ 

borne in terminal clusters, are bright piants and 'vegeiables they fire cxliiblHfiP^ 
orange red in colour, and very showy. or at j enst flo not trouble to find out 3Then 
Neither of the species above named has they scnt j in their form to the secretary of 
been much employed by the hybridist, , thc ‘ sllnu . tll0V undoubtedly have a good 
though that old and popular variety. Lord jdCfl of wh}lt to exhibit, and what is most 
Benconsfield, shows doubtless the influence | f 0 capture the award. The names 

of F. fulgens, while some of the newer Ton- | of tIl ‘ e vegetables or plants matters little to 
tiyiental forms may have been derived from them, but, of course, this neglect on the 
the two species above named ns well as parf the exhibitors is verv detrimental 

from F. triphylla.—X. 1 --^ 

Hedychfum coronarium. I recently saw 
a fine specimen of this in fine bloom. It 
grows 4 feet to f» feet high, each fleshy stem 
being terminated by a crowded head of 


showed the high ornamental qualities of I i ar ^ 0 flowers of the purest white, except a 
the Streptocnrpi of the present day^while | p^ht yellow' suffusion at. the base of the 


to the visitors who are at nil interested ftj 
horticulture. As Mr. Crane remarks, ffte j 
authorities would do well to look into a 
matter, for if all knew what they 
exhibiting greater interest would he mm l 
in the shows, not only by the visitors,^r 
by the exhibitors themselves. 


But, as I 


the short period required to bring them to U pj )er segments. Their delicious perfume have said, the exhibitors at local show 
cnr.ii o Kbifp of perfection was remarkable, i s s n ic,-, verv noticeable. Individually the nra iho working men or all 


such a state of perfection was reninrKaDie. ; s n | so very noticeable. Individually, the 
the entire exhibit having been ^raised from ; flowers do not last long, but a succession 
T L is kept up from one cluster for a consider¬ 

able time. It requires the temperature of 
the stove and a lilieral supply of water 
during the growing season. There are 
other species, but with one exception they 
are rarely seen. This is Hedychium 

ease wirn mi uuiua, *»«*« i».v i Garduerianmn, whose erect stems are ter- j immeu, or suiueuuuii iu imu—. , 

pretty little Anomatheca eruenta from self- minuted by a many-flowered spike of pale- be very beneficial to everyone eoncernw 
pown seeds on a worm border flower the I yellow, fragrant blossoms. This species is j IIenby J. Stbconsil. 


seed sown early in February of this year. 
Bulbous plants from seed.— In the case 

of a great ninny bulbous plants a long 
p«rl( d elapses between the time the seeds 
nre sown and the plants reaching the 
flowering stage. This is not. however, the 
ease with all bulbs, for I have had the 


, are generally the working men of * 

1 trades, who make the garden or aiiofmen 
their hobby, and not practical garde nets 
who have made a life -study of 
sion. No excuse can he found |®r w 
gardeners who do not name tiieir exiuw® 
No doubt if a rule he inserted in w 
schedule stating that all exhibits 
named, or something to this effect, in^ 


y* r, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ORCHIDS. 


•ifit"’ BRASSO L.ELJO-CATTLEYA TRIUNE. 
m Ifl This fine hybrid was raised in Sir Trevor 
Lawrences coliection between Laelio-Cat- 
ij _ fjeya Hyenwi spieudens and Brasso- 

,jj • Cattleya ‘ Digbyana - Schroder®. The 

flowers are of good shape and substance, 

\["*■-. of a pale iliac colour, with beautiful rich- 
' f,urpIe mni ' kin © 8 * the majority of 

the Brassavoia hybrids, this plant lias a 
jrood constitution, and under careful eulti- 
ration strong plants are (juiekly obtained 
even from small seedlings. Where a 
t • number of C’attleyas, Laelias, Brassavolas, 

■ i'Ou-'i their tv-generic species, and hybrids arc 
grown, and have a division to them- 
* ' - selves, the temperature of the house at this 
season of the year will vary between 


come upon us, both the temperature and 
atmospheric moisture should be gradually 
reduced. The late autumn and winter 
temperatuz*e should range between 55 degs. 
and 05 degs. Sometimes with n little sun¬ 
shine the thermometer will run up to 
70 degs. or even higher, then the ventila¬ 
tion may be gradually increased, the lower 
temperature being preferable at night 
I when the weather is very cold and a con¬ 
siderable amount of lire heat has to he 
used to maintain this temperature. With 
a low temperature the atmosphere inside 
should be comparatively dry, and the 
plants should receive only just sufficient 
water to prevent excessive shrivelling of 
the pseudo-bulbs. If kept too moist the 
growth-buds at the base of the current 
season’s flowering-bulb will show a dis¬ 
position to start away prematurely, and 



Brosso Lcilio-Cattleya Triune. From a photograph in Sir Trevor Lawrence s 
garden at Burford, Dorking. 


'! nn< ^ ^ degs., according to the 
r °* ^ ie stm » the atmosphere inside 
eing kept rather moist, with abundance 
i '^dilation, while the temperature out- 
DPi-nf . abovo 55 degs. With a lower tem- 
L * tm ' Q the atmospheric moisture should 
correspondingly reduced. At night the 
P ventilators should be closed, shutting 
'-in up about an hour before sun- 
j 1n ,‘ at the same time well clamping the 
‘ ase . ^tween the ])ots, under the stages, 
nine 0 a ^ y neai anc * llll der the liot-water 
Lm L AUow ns m uch fresh air as pos- 
i ' e t° come through the bottom ventila- 
tnm at without unduly lowering the 
perature. Afford the plants plenty of 
nt-moishire whilst growth is being made, 
0l a specially when the new pseudo-bulbs 
KimK ei5 . ce t oform ’t)iit at no time should the 
kept for long in a saturated condi- 
a - As the autumn and winter months 


many roots will decay. M ithout doubt, 
heavv and injudicious watering at the 
root during the resting period is most in¬ 
jurious to these plants, and it is well 
known that more plants have been lost 
from over-w'atering than from all other 
causes combined. If during the growing 
season the plants have had sufficient light 
and air and not too much moisture in the 
atmosphere or at the root, they will In 
most cases have good hard bulbs, leaves, 
and plenty of new’ roots, in which case 
they will bear for a considerable time an 
all but dry state of the soil without undue 
shrivelling. It is only the soft, spongy 
examples of these plants, inadequately 
furnished with roots, that are disposed to 
shrivel much when subjected to the neces¬ 
sary drv treatment during the resting 
season. * It is well known among Orchid 
cultivators that some of these plants, when 


Digitized fr. 


Gougle 


suspended near to the roof glass, will 
flourish w T ith a greater amount of water 
applied than a similar example is able to 
withstand when in a dark position down 
upon the stage, where less light and air 
will reach it, both plants being potted 
exactly alike and in the same material. 
Therefore, it should be generally under¬ 
stood that a great deal of importance 
should be attached to ensure a good light 
position, especially when the plants are 
forming their new pseudo-bulbs, w r hich 
enables them to produce stout, well- 
matured growths, which will send up 
flowers of large size and of good quality. 

As regards 

Dotting, each plant should be imme¬ 
diately attended to when new r growth com¬ 
mences, or when the current season’s 
flow r ering growths commence to push out 
new roots from their base. In all cases, ✓ 
over-potting should he avoided, and when 
removing a plant from the old pot it 
should be done with the least possible in¬ 
jury to the old roots. Where it is diffi¬ 
cult to get plants out of the pots without 
damaging the roots, the best plan Is to 
break the old in»t and then to carefully 
pick out as much of the decayed soil ns 
possible, removing all the old useless and 
leafless back bulbs, it being quite sufficient 
if only two or three of the old bulbs are 
left behind eacii leading growth. Pot each 
plant with moderate firmness, and for a 
compost use the best Osmunda fibre. It is 
not advisable to use Sphagnum Moss witli 
this material, as it retains moisture for too 
long a time. For several weeks after pot¬ 
ting do not afford more water than is 
absolutely necessary to keep the bulbs and 
leaves fresh and plump. Avoid pouring 
w’ater into the centre of the plant. If the 
soil around the edge of the pot is kept just 
moist till each plant has become re-estab¬ 
lished, there will he little fear of the old 
roots or pseudo-bulbs rotting. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Angellca*tree (Aralia spinosa).— 
Throughout summer this Araliad is a con¬ 
spicuous object by reason of its large, many- 
parted leaves, which are frequently between 
3£ feet and 4 feet long and up to 2 feet 
in width. Then, in September, it is very 
noticeable on account of its flowers, which, 
though small individually, are borne in 
great profusion. The colour of both 
flow'ers and flower-stalks is cream, or 
sometimes white. Unfortunately, the 
habit of the plant Is usually too ungainly 
to warrant its use ns an isolated specimen, 
but what is against it in that respect Is 
somewhat of an advantage wflien it is used 
in a shrubbery, for the long, ungainly 
branches take up little room amongst other 
shrubs, and the large heads of giant leaves 
stand boldly above shrubs of a more com¬ 
pact character, and so act as a relief. Both 
stems and leaves are spiny, the former in 
particular, the spines being strong and 
numerous. This, together with the thick¬ 
ness of the branches, has led to the plant 
being sometimes called Hercules* Club. 

A. spinosa is a native of the eastern 
United States, and has long been an 
occupant of our gardens. It is not difficult 
to grow in loamy soil, although if exposed 
to rough wind the heavy heads of leaves 
are sometimes injured.—D. 

Transplanting Red Cedar.— Mr. Arthur 
Herrington, a landscape gardeder at Madi¬ 
son, New r York, tells us he has had great 
success in transplanting the tree called 
“Cedar” in America, but which here we 
call the “ Virginian Cedar.” We are so 
[ rich in evergreens in England that this 
tree is not so essential for us ns it is for 
the American gardeners, who have to face 
a very severe climate. What Mr. Herring¬ 
ton tells us is an illustration of how* very 
large plantations of these trees can be 
moved from old woods and not one be lost. 

He transplants them ns big as 30 feet, 
and from the fields and woods where they 
grow wild, whereas our experience iii 
| England is all in favour jolj;pty$ting young. 
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VEGETABLES. 

AUTUMN SOWN CAULIFLOWERS. 

1 hough; by some of our modern growers 
autumn sowing is now considered some¬ 
what out of date, it still has much in its 
favour, as in many gardens the extra 
attention in the way of glass protection, 
and again after planting out, cannot be 
given when the plants are raised in heat 
early in the year. Autumn-sown plants, I 
find, give better results. September, the 
earlier in the month the better for 
northern districts, is a good time to sow, 
though in the south I have often sown in 
cold-frames quite late in the month. Sow 
thinly and in not over-rich soil, as drawn 
or too vigorous plants are not the best for 
wintering. When sown too early the 
plants, just as they commence to make new 
growth, bolt, and the crop is lost. In the 
south I found the middle of September 
quite early enough, and if sown in cold- 
frames the end of the month will answer. 
Some growers allow the seedlings to 
remain where sown when frames are used, 
but I do not advise this. Much better 
prick out the seedlings and grow them 
near the glass. The chief point is to secure 
good sturdy seedlings that can be lifted 
with a good ball and ample roots late in 
February or early in March, according to 
the weather. I have referred to the seed¬ 
lings being left where sown. It is well at 
times to leave the seed-bed intact, as even 
should the larger plants be of little use I 
have often utilised the smaller ones for a 
succession crop. These turn in well after 
the earliest, and should Teas, dwarf 
Beans, or other vegetables be at nil scarce 
nice small or medium-sized Cauliflowers 
are appreciated in June and early July. In 
the north, many years ago, with none too 
much glass at command, and the hewer or 
small Cauliflowers now raised in heat not 
then in existence, I used turf pits, and it 
was surprising what good results I secured 
at small cost. The walls of the pit were 
of a good thickness, and for covering in 
severe weather thatched hurdles were 
used, and if very severe dry Bracken, 
which must be cut when green to keep it 
from getting sodden. It is then light and a 
grand protection. 

Even at the present day I question if we 
have any one variety superior to the old | 
Wnlcheren for sowing at tlie present time. 
Iam aware in market gardens Early Lon¬ 
don is the greater favourite, but it is not ! 
so useful for private or home supplies, as | 
the heads are less compact than those of 
the Wnlcheren, and soon open in warm 
weather. I have grown Dwarf Erfurt, 
and though later than the Walcheren it is 
of splendid quality. It has a compact, 
close, pure white curd, and owing to its 
dwarf habit is very hardy. There is a 
much larger form of Erfurt. This I do not 
advise for a private garden. King of 
Cauliflowers, a large variety, is very good 
sown In the autumn in frames,but requires 
ample room. ___ W- 

MUSHROOMS IN FRAMES. 

I HAVE some frames (12 feet by 4 feet 6 inches), 
which I got with the idea of growing Lettuces, 
etc., in the French way. so much advocated dur¬ 
ing the last few years. I have found it not worth 
doing. Will you kindly tell me whether I could 
use these frames for Mushrooms? I should like 
to try growing soni© Mushrooms during the 
winter, but have no suitable pits or houses. 
The frames are about 9 inches deep. Could I 
make pits about 1 foot deep for manure and 
ulace the ffames over them, and, if so, would 
vou advise mo to have a flat surface or a ridge 
under the framo? Would November be a suit¬ 
able time to begin ?—Ernest Fuchs. 

[If kept well covered with mats and 
litter to protect the bed from inclement 
weather, there is no reason why the 
frames you have at liberty should not be 
utilised for the growing of Mushrooms. 
But instead of making a series of beds, 
we advise the construction of one only, 
and that of sufficient length to accommo¬ 
date the whole of the frames at disposal. 
They would be best arranged in one con¬ 
tinuous line ; but if this is not convenient, 
then in double or triple rows, just as the 


case may be. This would entail the con-1 forwardest of the autumn-raised plants 
sumption of rather more material in the are fit for drawing.—A. W: 
making of the bed, as a 2 feet space must Potato disease worse through over- 
he left between the rows of frames for manuring. — My Potatoes are badir 
the puriKise of giving the necessary ntten- diseased this year. A farmer neighbour 
tion to the beds, and for gathering, etc. has a fine crop of Up to Date and Kin^ 
The object in recommending the bed being Edward almost free from disease and fine 
made in one is that it would be so much large tubers. He tells me I enrich too 
I more enduring than if n series of beds was muc h w j t h artificial and other manure. He 
constructed. The larger the area of the only uses stable manure, applied as long as 
bed, the longer the material it consists of may b e before planting. What do jour 
retains its heat. Beds of small area cool readers say 0 —W 

quickly, and in cold weather soon become Tomato Up-to-D»t..--Amon l rt related, 
unproduct i\P. Select a well-drained posi- this holds a foremoet place. This wagon I aa 
tion, and, if jKissible, one sheltered from growing it from seed I saved from a good frar 
the north and easterly winds where the | seven years ago. At the present time I hat? 
bed is to be made, and, as the frames are f|ae UB t^Trin\ roiibS: Th,X>t 
but 9 inches deep, the soil to tile required ribbed fruit is of good average site, aboonhw 
length and width should be excavated to or four to a pound. One of its merits is tki 
. he depth of not less than 15 inches to form rroue"'.? 

a pit to hold the Mushroom dung. The number or small fruits.— J. C. F. C. 

bed need not be any wider or longer than- 

I for the frames to stand thereon, with the BOOKS 

2 feet space between, ns has already been owmo. 

mentioned, if more than one row r has to be 

accommodated. To conserve the heat and “THE IGHTHAM ALPINE PLANT 
prevent fluctuations of temperature in the NURSERY; WITH A NOTE OX THE 
frames, the latter should be enclosed to wnnir r AnnreN »»• 
i their full height, both back and front and 1 ; UL ' lk , A , ' . 

1 ends, also at. the termination of each row have to hand a well-printed list of 
with a lining of dry stable litter or alpine and other hardy plants with the 
Bracken. The frames may he placed in above t itle. It is a useful list, printed on 
I position on the bed when the manure has paper, not on the greasy stuff now so often 
been got in to the depth of 13 inches or so. used by printers. The plants arc offered 
Then add about 2 inches more of the | by the dozen when plentiful-a good plan 
manure, and this, w ith the soil to be for all who desire to group and get broai 
placed on top after spawning, w’ill bring ('fleets. This shows with other good sips 
the surface of the bed to within 0 inches the growth of the love for hardy plants In 
\ of the glass. This space can in very cold our day, and we wash the Ighthain Alpine 
weather be filled with dry bay or short Ulnut Nursery all success. 

litter to help maintain the Warmth in the- 

| bed. The bed should have a flat surface, ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
and not be ridged. The sooner you pre- September 24th 1912 

j pare tlie site for the bed the better, and September „fth, ijl. 

[while this is going forward collect and The fortnightly meeting held on the above- 
I prepare the manure (horse droppings) for named date was on n magnificent scale, the 
the making of the same. If unable to pro- hall being crowded in its every part with 
cure sufficient material to make up the the finest productions of garden and pw 
whole of fhe bed now’, you could construct, house. The garden exhibits were of a most 
[ say, one-half now r and the remainder later, representative character, and embra<eJ 
If you have had no previous experience of fruit, vegetables, and flowers of all descrip- 
Mushroom growing, we advise you to pur- tions. Rarely, indeed, have the product* 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
September 24th, 1912. 


chase and well study a work entitled of the garden been seen in greater pre 
“Mushrooms and IIow to Grow* Them,” fusion or excellence, and never before hav 1 


by J. F. Barter. Price, post, free, Is. 2d., ! vegetables been seen in such all-round mas- 
from the author, Wembley R.S.O., Middle- nitieence. In saying this we have specially • 

| sex.] in mind the gold-medal group fromi Messrs 

~ Sutton and Sons, Reading, iu which tbe 

A OTES AND REPLIES. firm surpassed itself. Good in its every | 

The Onion Crop.— So far as the crop from part, and perfect in not a few instance 
j plants raised in the autumn of last year and in the cultural skill which obtained 
I is concerned, the results were extremely throughout, it was an education to all and 
I satisfactory, the bulbs in the case of Giant a revelation to ninny. It was an exhibit. 
Lemon Rocca and Leviathan Rocea being too. worthy of the firm and the occasion, 
extra large, very firm, and heavy. The as in conjunction with the ordinary fort- 
great difficulty was to get them properly nightly meeting the annual vegetable show 
dry before storing, but this was at last of the society was being held. Fruits,such 

accomplished, and, being now laid out in a as Melons and Pears, were superbly repre 
[ cool, airy loft, they should maintain the seated, and each iu its way was of a 
supply for some time to come. Seed of record-breaking character. Sweet Peas in 
the same varieties, to furnish plants for September we have never before seen of 
transplanting next spring, lias been sown suc h high quality. Dahlias, too. were of 
under somewhat trying conditions, for no surpassing splendour, though less In- 
sooner had sowing been completed, after posingiy displayed, perhaps, than on the 
patiently waiting for a favourable oppor- last OC oasion. Roses, we think, even sur 

tunity, than the plot was saturated with, passed those recently seen at the National 

heavy rains several days in succession, ghow' w'hile hardy* flowers, clean, well 

Germination under such circumstances was g rooll i e d and arrayed in their best, 
not expected to be nil one could wish, and «ff nr <ipd’nrnof nf their worth and of the 
neither is such the case, for the young additional fact that they nre receiving the 
plants nre very thin in the majority of the attoiltion t >, ev deserve Orchids were art 
drills, and a great deal of the seed has, no nunjerous ‘though several important 
doubt, perished. As regards spring-sown titles were len Several new ™ 
Onions, the crop, ip point of numbers, is npnmisinff x, T tw s received the covets 

| satisfactory enough, but the individual ^d Tliree golf mS were award*! 

I bulbs are not nearly so large as usual, a Fmlt and VeS e Committee on 

fact I attribute to an outbreak of mildew g 


and the want of warmth and sunshine last otcasio °- 
month to finish them up. They have been and vegetables. Jl1 ‘ ^ 

pulled, and as soon as perfectly dry will be have already Intimated, were 
stored. The bulbs of Ailsa Craig, too, are outstanding features of the meeuufc. 
not up to tbe mark in point of size, this, so far as we remenibei' there ^ 
no doubt, being due also to the unfavour- nothing jointly to equal it in me i __ 
able w r eather conditions. Provided their the second time within six moncas ^ 


time within six ' n0 »‘ to JR 
p lippn awarded ft 6°^ 


keeping properties have not been impaired Sutton have been awarded n goW 
by the excess of moisture, there will, in a uuaniinous vote by the Boy** . 


spite of these drawbacks, be an ample tural Society, and the fact speaks —— 
supply for the winter and spring use, or 

until such time as “Scallions” and the the Rock Garden.' By Q. H» Addj. 
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for file excellence of tbeir productions. It 
was an exhibit representing almost the 
last word in the production of high-class 
vegetables, and comprised some li>8 dixbes 
representative of thirty-four distinct 
kinds and varieties, hence our readers will 
.see iiow imjiossibie it is for us to enter 
into details concerning them. Quite natur¬ 
ally everything of utility was seen in 
plenty, sucii tilings as Onions, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Cauliflowers—models of their 
kind—Cabbage, Savoy, Cucumbers, or | 
what you will. Of Cauliflowers, we were 
much struck by the quality of Purity and , 
Autumn Mammoth, a pair which for high 1 


Melons from Mempes Fruit Farm, Limited 
(Manager* Air. J. E. Peters), excited 
, general admiration by reason of an excel- 
[ fence which was superb. The fruits were 
arranged in hold groups, four, six, twelve, 
or a score of one variety, hence they made 
*a most imposing display. Sutton’s Super¬ 
lative, Sutton’s Itinglender, Llero of 
Loekinge, Emerald Gem, Sutton’s Scarlet, 
a fruit remarkable for shapeliness, and 
Sutton’s Royal JuhiJee, were among the 
leading sorts shown, the whole a tribute to j 
cultural skill and excellence in these fruits ! 
rarely seen. Uniformity of size through¬ 
out, with good netting, were among other I 


merit would require some heating. Dwarf things remarked of tills line lot. Air. II. 
Gem Brussels Sprouts Delicacy Cucum- Ilemsley, Crawley, staged a general assort- 
hers, Ninety-fold Potatoes, Snowball and | ment of vegetables. Air. AJetcalfe 

(gardeuer to Lady Wernher, Luton Hoo) 
brought a superb lot of Apples, Pears, and 
other fruits, and Mr. Stevenson (gardener 
to Air. E. Mocntta, Addlestone) a compre¬ 
hensive collection of Peppers, which was 
of much interest. 


IGSEtf 

BT 


Red Globe Turnips, Rest of All and Sun- 
beam Tomatoes, and Table Da in tv Veget- 
able Marrow were among the more 
dominating groups in the collection. 
Mi Prominence was also given to Celery, to 
Spinach and Seakale, Beet, and among 
other tilings to Sugar Corn, which, as a 
vegetable in tills country, is not yet 
esteemed at anything like its worth. 

Another extensive exhibit of vegetables 
was that from Alessrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, who arranged a 
full-length table of choice and grown 
examples. Here, too, was seen a represen¬ 
tative gathering of the best, and In the 
direction of Cauliflowers, Cabbage, 
Onions, Runner and Climbing Dwarf 
Leans, Alnrrows, and Tomatoes, high ex¬ 
cellence prevailed. Veitcli’s Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower, a variety with a fifty years’ 
reputation at its back, was here among the 
best, while the Runner Bean, Hackwood 
lark, appeared to he ideal. Silver Sea- 
kale Beet and giant productions in 
onions and Parsnips were also remarked. 
*rom Messrs. Bobbie and C’o., Edinburgh, 
jame a particularly good and clean lot of 
lotatoes, attractively set up in wicker 


baskets 


up 

on a ground of dark velvet, which 
ia as a veritable mirror to such exhibits, 
j, ere were some forty-live baskets of pro- 
duce, such as Aiilecross Early. Midlothian 
barb, the New Factor (said to be a great 
improvement on the old). Russet Queen, 
ur John LleweUyn, Sharp’s Victor, and 
Si? Si. ^I ee P* Ko(l Ring, Bobbie’s 
Mmlntion Red Kidney, Climax, Balmoral 
. round) were among coloured 

• irts. The produce was perfect of its kind. 
;5 rs * Jnme s Carter and Co., Raynes 
vnlV J ere n,so exhibitors of high class 
J,w n e8 ’i : ,n<l had Arranged w ith con- 
ihn ,m extensive assortment of 

C'lni a ' ^ noteworthy excellence were 

Cauliflowers Beans? Peas, Sprouts, 
ODiatoes. Kolil Rabi, Parsnips, Carrots, 
>!. J5‘ each being arranged in a 
boM, effective group. 

* n i h !\ rdy fruits 1 11 °re was nothing to 
m i l l e remarkable gathering of 100 
vin'r 8 ot , Penrs fro1 " Messrs. George Hun 
i?. ai ? <1 ( 'o., Maidstone—Indeed, we 
nJ/'* *° be uilb l ut b having no recollec- 

\A. °j anything like it being before ex- 
*! e( |- II I ltfi own w ay. therefore, it w*ns 
innil va Jj ln ble, and afforded a good oppor- 
w x com Pari son. Doyenne du 

Louise I5onne of Jersey, Beurre 
Xmv r ile d’Heyst, Durondeau. Beurre 
uperlin Glou Alorceau, Josephine do 
Diannes, Marie Louise, Reurrd Hardv, and 
,w ? ur I,ard >' were among the best of 
km,i rt sor ^’ witb suc ‘h excellent stewing 
P , s . as Gatillac, Pitmaston Duchess, 
v »ear of Winkfield, nml Uvedale’s 
Lj, ei, main bearing them companv. A 
tna Was awarded. In hardy fruits, 
- ’ , r - R- C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, 
1110,10 J' 011 with A I Ties, securing a gold 
K £ 01 \? most excellent lot. Ilollaiid- 
rS Uu il d - V * Bearn’s Pippin, Blenheim 
pochess Favourite. Gascoigne’s 
r. Al# , » s Pomona, Charles Ross, and 
*, ei1 Ruble were all of exceptionally 
W« COlo S r ’ brilllant: many of them, the 
conspicuous In its own way. 
wi Norfolk Beauty, and Bram- 

^eealing were very fine, and among 
* be sreen-skinned sorts. In 
na °or ^uits the superb exhibit of 175 


Sweet Peas. -We do not look for Sweet 1 
Peas of summer quality in the waning 
days of September, and were therefore 
agreeably surprised at the excellence and 
variety of those staged by Messrs. Bobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh. They were Scotch 
grown, it is true, and meritorious. 
Bobbie's Cream has never before appeared 
so cream in our opinion, so deep and good 
in colour w-as it. Etta Dyke, Lady Miller, 
Senator (a striped or fancy sort) w*ere 
all excellent, and, indeed, a similar 
tribute might have been paid to the forty 
or more sorts so attractively staged, which 
by a hound took us back to tlie summer 
show. Messrs. Bobbie also exhibited a 
great, variety of Scabious of many shades 
of colour, and these were particularly well 
groAvn. Some good Sweet Peas were dis¬ 
played l>y, Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, 
Somerset; while good, and of a represen¬ 
tative character, they were not of the 
excellence of the first named. 

Roses. —These Avere in very fine con¬ 
dition. several leading growers bringing of 
their best. The noblest display, however, 
was that from Alessrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons, Newtowna rds, Co. Down, whose 
exhibit Avas as extensh*e as it was good. As 
proof of this we may remark that three 
varieties from this firm secured awards of 
merit—a no inconsiderable achievement at 
this season of the year. They were all of the 
II.T. set—George Dickson (maroon-crim¬ 
son), Mrs. Alaekellar (creamy-yellow), and 
Edward Bohane (a cherry-crimson of 
enormous size). A feature of the group, 
however, Avas the tall (J feet or so high— 
columns of flowers arranged at the back 
of the exhibit, and rarely have roses been 
seen to better advantage. Harry Kirk (of 
buff-yellow tone), A. II. Gray (deep 
cream), the rich yellow and apricot of 
Duchess of Wellington, with Lady Pivrie 
and Mrs. Herbert Stevens, were most 
charming. Along the entire front of the 
exhibit were arranged boxes of cut blooms 
in great variety and excellence. It was, 
indeed, a feast of the flower rarely seen at 
this season. Alessrs. Frank Cant and Co., 
Bra is wick Rose Gardens, Colchester, wore 
also responsible for a goodly lot, and here 
we remarked such beautiful varieties as 
La Tosca, Hugo Roller, Lyon, Peace, 
Warrior, A. R. Goodwill, Lady Hillingdon, 
Orleans Rose. Harry Kirk (rich and good 
in colour), and Mine. M. Soupert among 
many kinds. The handsome bunches were 
a great attraction. In another direction 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Old Rose 
Gardens, Colchester, had a superb lot of 
flowers; the best, perhaps, were Juliet, 
Warrior, Beaut6 de Lyon, Le Progves, 
Lady Waterlow, Alme. Kavary. and Lady 
Hillingdon. Another particularly good lot 
came from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, 
Waltham Cross, w'hose basket groups are 
ever a great attraction. Of the firm’s 
renowned Juliet there were tAvo splendid 
stands, while Alme. Abel Chatenay, 
Florence Haswell Veitch (a line crimson), 
Nerissa (white), Joseph Hill. Lyon Rose, 
and Merveille des Rouges (a Crimson- 
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flowered Polyautha of dAvarf habit) w*ere, 
with Marquise de Ninety (wdiieh was of ex¬ 
ceptional colour), among the best. Air. W. 
EasJea, Eastwood, Essex, had a small 
group of Roses in which Duchess of 
Wellington, Lady Pirrie, A. R. Goodwin, 
Lady Hillingdon, and Mrs. David MacKee 
were among the best. Cherry Page is a 
rosy-coloured seedling of merit. Messrs. 

Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 
made a considerable show' with Polyantha 
' and other Roses in variety, Messrs. Paul 
1 and Son, Cheshunt, bringing vases of (heir 
I new Tea, Little Dorrit. 

Hardy shrubs.— Messrs. Paul and Son, 

I Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, displayed a 
rather interesting assortment of cut trees 
and shrubs, such as good fruiting examples 
of Euonynious lalifolia, Daplmiphyllum 
glaucescens, Hydrangea arborescons 
grandiflora, Cu till pa pulverulenta, with 
Oaks and oilier things in variety. The 
silvery-looking Salix rosmarinifolia was 
also remarked. Air. L. R. Russell, Rich¬ 
mond, showed a goodly lot of hardy 
Fuchsias, with Clematises in variety, and 
some well-fruited examples of Craticgus 
pyracantlia, among other plants. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— In this 
section Alessrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited* Chelsea, showed excellent 
examples of Ixoras, such as I. lutia, I. 
Prince of Orange, and I. Williams! being 
noted in a capital group. Cannas, too, 
w'ere important and good, and there wore 
excellent batches of Streptocarpi in many 
shades of colour, with a superb lot of 
Nerine Fothcrgilli major ablaze with 
heads of scarlet flowers. Messrs. Veitch 
also showed a fine group of standard- 
grown plants of Salvia splendens, the 
plants being about5 feet in height. Messrs. 
Cannell and Sons, Swanley, Kent, also 
con! rilmtod a well-flowered batch of 
Cannas in many excellent varieties, the 
quality also being high for so late a date. 
Messrs. II. B. Alay and Sons, Edmonton, 
displayed a considerable variety of Neph- 
rolepsis and Gymnogrammas, with Sela- 
ginellas and Lvgodiuin japonicum, among 
others. Nerinos, shrubby Veronicas*, 
Ervthrina crista-ga Hi, Ceanol buses in 
variety, Clematis nutans, and Calceolaria 
Veitchi were noted in an interesting assort¬ 
ment from Messrs. Robert Veitch and Co.. 
Exeter, avIio also had a goodly example of 
Desfontainea spinosa, the flowers of w hich 
are scarlet and gold. 

Chrysanthemums. The first important 
exhibits of the early-flowering sorts were 
seen at this meeting, though there have 
been a fcAV previously shown. Messrs. 

Win. Wells, Limited, Merstliain, had a 
very show*y lot; While Polly, Firebrand, 
the new single-flowered yellow\ Joan 
Carter, Hector (pink), Bronze Goacher, 

Roi des Blancs, and Crimson Grunnerwald 
were the more conspicuous. Verona is of 
medium size and distinct in its bronzy 
tone, while Mr. Norman Davis displayed 
his new Framfield Early White from this ’ * 
stand also. Alessrs. R. IT. Bath. Limited, 
Wisbech, had a splendid exhibit of the 
new* yellow Alartin Reed, which is rich in 
tone and very free-flowered. James 
Bannister, of bronzy-yellow shade, w*as 
also remarked. Messrs. G. C. Price and 
A. B. Fyfe, Lee Park Nursery, Lee, hail an 
excellent yellow* in Golden Glow*, among 
other sorts. 

Hardy plants and flowers.— Aluch the 
finest arrangement of these was that pre¬ 
sented by Air. Janies Box, Lindfield, 
Sussex, who had a splendid bank of 
flowers, composed of herbaceous Phloxes, 
tall-growing lleleniums, and the bold and 
telling Helianthus sparsifolius, a glorious 
mass of Gladiolus princeps, quite inimit¬ 
able in its own line, and of superb quality ; 
Cimicifuga simplex, very pure and good 
in its white, feathery spicate racemes; 
richly - coloured herbaceous Lobelias. 
Montbretias, Aster Beauty of Colwall, ami 
others appearing in sensible groups and in 
striking array. The white-flowered Wat- 
sonia was noted here, too, and. like the 
rest, particularly well done. Air. Amos 
Original from 
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Perry, Enfield, had some new Michaelmas 
Daisies, Saturn, Moonlight, Mrs. Perry 
Improved, and Beauty of Col wall, which, 
like Moonlight, is of the semi-double set. 
Messrs. II. Canned and Sons, Swan ley, 
Kent, had a considerable lot of herbaceous 
subjects, one of the better things being 
Helianthus sparsifolius. Messrs. Piper 
and Sons, Bayswater and Barnes, had in 
pans a large collection of Saxifrages, 
chiefly of silvery and allied sorts ; also a 
fine lot of 8. longifolia and some good 
examples of S. Cotyledon. Messrs. II. J. 
Jones, Limited. Lewisham, S.E., had a fine 
table of Michaelmas Daisies. Messrs. G. 
and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, had a 
variety of hardy plants, among which 
Scabiosa caucasica and Cimieifuga sim¬ 
plex were seen. Messrs. H. W. Wallace 
and Co., Colchester, devoted themselves to 
Gladioli, chiefly of the blue shades, as 
Claude Monet and Baron 1 In lot. two of 
the finest of the set, witli quite an assort¬ 
ment of G. priinuliiuis hybrids. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons had a capital lot of 
Gladiolus Dawn (salmon, suffused red), 
Acidanthera bicolor, and I/ilium nepa- 
lense. Misses Hopkins, Shopper! on ou- 
Thames, had a small rock work exhibit. 

Dahlias. —As already noted, these were 
in splendid array, and for the most part 
well shown. The collection from Messrs. 
J. Olieal and Sons, Crawley, was of high 
merit, and embraced singles, Pomixms, 
Cactus. Pieony, and other sorts. Both 
single and Pompon sorts were very fine, 
and of the former we selected Leander and 
Glencoe as probably the two most distinct. 
The new Cosmea-llowered Crawley Star 
was seen in plenty. It. is very attractive. 
Bakers, Wolverhampton, had a fine lot of 
Hie Pirony-flowered set. Mr. J. B. Riding, 
Cbingford. had these in conjunction with 
Collarette sorts in variety. Messrs. T. S. 
Ware. Limited, Feltham, had a big repre¬ 
sentative gathering of Pieony - flowered 
Dahlias with herbaceous plants, while Mr. 
Charles Turner, Slough, had a remarkable 
lot of show and fancy Dahlias of excep¬ 
tional quality and finish. The very showy 
single-flowered scarlet and cream Union 
Jack was in this exhibit, and gave a tine 
show of colour. Messrs. Dobbie and Co.. 
Edinburgh, contented themselves by show¬ 
ing a big collection of Collarette varieties, 
a really remarkable assortment of these 
latest additions to a big family group. Mr. 
J. T. West, Brentwood. Essex, and Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co.. London Wall. E.C., 
were other large exhibitors of these 
flowers, both showing in representative 
style. 

Orchids.— The collections of these were 
neither large nor numerous, the finer 
group coming from Lady Wernher, Luton 
Hoo. Beds, (gardener, Mr. Metcalfe), who 
had quite a profusion of the spikes of 
Vanda eierulea overtopping a lot of well- 
flowered Dondrobium formosum gigan- 
teuni. A finely-grown, well-flowered C.vpri- 
]>ediuin. Lord Derby, from Baron Brnno- 
Soh roller, obtaining a cultural commenda¬ 
tion. Messrs. J. A. and A. MacBean bad 
a superb example of Cattleya Lord 
Rothschild albescens, which gained an 
award of merit, a similar honour being 
accorded to Sir Trevor Lawrence’s 
/ygopetaluin inaxillaria, var. Sanderinna. 
One of the more notable Orchid novelties, 
however, was Odontioda margarita (O. 
Madrense x O. Noetzliana), the flower 
having the pink, brown, and yellow com¬ 
bination only seen, we believe, in some 
varieties of Snapdragon. It came from 
France, as did Odontoglossum Neptune. 
The finest Orchid novelty, perhaps, was 
Odontoglossum Woodroffeie. from Mr. 

E IL Davidson. Twyford. The sepals and 
petals are clouded-crimson, lightly barred 
and blotched yellow and cream, the lip 
largely of purplish hue. Messrs. Hassell 
and Co., Southgate, and Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, were also exhibitors of 
Orchids. 

A complete list of medal awards and cer¬ 
tificates to new plnnts will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


NOTES ON THE BREEDING STOCK. 1 Outdoor garden.-Preparationsarebeio, 

The time of year is now rapidly approach- ma< *e for planting Roses and hardy herba 
ing when one’s thoughts and attention turn f 60118 Plants. There are specially interest 
naturally to the* care of the breeding in £ varieties to select from among Roses- 
stock. It is still a few weeks before the Miss Alice de Rothschild (Tea), said to 
pens are actually made up. for there is no a dwarf Marechal Niel, will be useful if it 
advantage in doing so before the midtile Proves hardy'enough for bedding. There 
of October. Now is the t ime, however, i was a scarcity of yellow bedding fiose-s 


when the preparations should be made, for 
foolish indeed is the poultry-kceiier who 
leaves these matters until the hast minute. 
When this occurs the work is done hur¬ 
riedly, which, as a rule, is pretty much 
the same thing ns unsatisfactorily’. A 
! inmit of the utmost importance in this 
j connection is the actual formation of the 
breeding-pen the number of hens that 
should compose the pen. If eggs are being 
produced for edible purposes, it does not 
matter how many hens are mated to one 
male bird. So far as egg production is con¬ 
cerned, the presence or absence of a male 
bird makes no difference to the number or 
to the size of the eggs produced. When they 
are wanted for batching piiriioses, how¬ 
ever, this matter is of extreme importance, 
for if there are too many—and sometimes 
if there are too few the eggs will be in¬ 
fertile, and so useless for hatching pur¬ 
poses. If they are not infertile they con¬ 
tain germs so weak that the chicken dies 
during the three weeks of incubation, or 
else it is delicate and difficult to rear suc¬ 
cessfully. It is imiKisxiblo to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule in this direction, and to 
state that so many bens to every male is 
the right proportion. As a matter of fact, 
it would be very misleading to do this, 
and might cause much inconvenience and 
loss. 

The exact formation of the breeding pen 
dejionds upon a variety of circumstances, 
each one of which nifist be carefully 
studied if the best, results arc to be 
achieved. For one thing, it depends on the 
breed, some being much more active than 
others. With the light, non-sitting breeds, 
such as the Leghorn or the Minorca, more 
liens may compose the pen than in the ease 
of a heavy variety, such as the Orpington 


but there are many yellow-tinted Roses 
among the Hybrid Teas, though I amdiffi- 
dent about recommending anything nu it 
lias been under trial nf. least'one or more 
years. In some gardens Roses are being 
planted on banks, instead of turf. 
Ramblers do well, so far as growth is con 
oerned, hut the flowering season is too 
short. I have seen Aimde Vihert mate a 
good mass in association with Flower of 
Fairfield, a i>er[>cfunl Crimson Rambler 
Gruss an Teplltz. Reve d’Or, Heine Marie 
Henriette, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburc 
are good on pergolas. Of course, these are 
not new. hut in the right situation they 
will not disappoint. The stock of bulbs 
is now’ come to hand, and potting, boxing, 
and planting can have attention, as the 
sooner thov are started the sooner they will 
flower. Bulbs should lie unpacked on 
arrival, as this has been a bad drying 
1 season. If kept in bulk they will grow in 
the bags. Evergreen trees nud shrubs will 
move with snfety now. and lawn-mnkinc 
either turf or seeds, will be a success. If 
senls are to be sown, get the work done si 
once. 

Fruit garden.— Great care should be used 
in gathering late Apples and Pears, and 
the* store-room should be sweet and clean 
and safe from frost. Do not place fruit on 
musty straw, and the fruit store should 
have openings suitable for ventilation, ami 
fruit keeps best in the dark. It is often 
advisable to move late Rears to a tempera¬ 
ture of 00 degs. to bring up the darourat 
the finish. They can be moved a few at a 
time, as required. This extends the seasin 
of such kinds as Glou Morceau. Doyenne 
flu Cornice, etc. I have often found the 
value of this when a large dessert was , 
wanted. Finish planting Strawberries 




or Wynnciotte. The number also depends i aIU ] jf young Gooseberry-bushes have to 1* 
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the fowls purchased, be careful as to the source. Tl* 
ert.v, half mav be said of Black Currant 5 

Boskoop Giant was thought to be immune 
from the mite, but it bas not been found 
to be so in all places. This goes topmv? 
that those who have clean bushes should 
stock cuttings at home. Somethin); mon? 
might be done with Blackberries nrt 
Loganberries. These appear to lie free frm 
disease at present, and are easily pw™ 
Ground for Raspberries should » 
thoroughly prepared, as they will 
the ground for some time. Phiim* ® 
been abundant. Monarch is a good variety 
to plant, as it comes after the glut. 

Vegetable garden.— Up to the time of 
writing we have no frost to do any ha - 
but we generally have frost in Septe® ' 
sharp enough to damage Cauliflowers 
French Beans. Cauliflowers can b? 


on the conditions under which 
nre kept. When they are at liber 
as many again may comjiose Hie pen as 
when they are confined more or less closely 
in n run. Early in the season, too, the 
pen should he comparatively small, gradu¬ 
ally increasing the number until, towards 
the close, twice as many birds may be run 
successfully. As a guide, but only as a 
guide and not as a hard-and-fast rule, the 
following figures may be accepted. Early 
in the breeding season that is, during 
October and November a breeding pen of 
non-sitters enjoying a free range may 
number nine or ten, increasing ns the 
season advances to well nigh double this 
number. In the ease of the heavy breeds 
six-are quite sufficient early in the 
season, increasing to ton or twelve as 
spring comes along. Another important 
point to bear in mind when making up the t renen jveaus. leaves 

breeding-pon is that related birds should 
not he used. Sometimes iu-breedmg is 
necessary, such as in Hie formation of a 
new breed, in the establishing of a new 
colour, or in the production of a new 
variety of an existing breed. In a case 
like this it. is necessary sometimes to use 
a male bird which is related to the liens. 

The fancier, too, sometimes uses related 
parents, but the utility man should never 
do so. It is a great mistake to adopt such 
a plan, and he is almost certain to pay 


over the heart for the time bW- 
thing in the nature of lifting nm s be d * • 
Full-grown Lettuces can lie tied up. 
dry leaves placed between the P ,snt \ 
course a later supply will be under t 
Tomatoes outside have been n f, ™ u ‘ ’ 
grower tells me one good season . 
five will pay for the bad years. W crop 
under glass has been heavy ami tn I 
ripening fairly well, considering th • 
less weather. So far as I have see - 

dearly for it in the long run. Careless or j has not been much trouble wi 

indiscriminate in-breeding always leads to | pests. Tins may in a sense be m . v 

trouble. A large proportion of the eggs 
produced are infertile, the germs in many 
of the remaining eggs are weakly and the 
embryos die during the throe weeks of in¬ 
cubation. the chickens when batched grow 
slowly, possess delicate constitutions, and 
are generally stunted in growth. It is. 
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in a sense ue uirc y k 
culture. We know insects and fungi 
the weaklings first, thus giving a Pj®“ 
to good work. Dwarf French Bea ■ 
always in demand, and sncoesstonal 
should be started under glass whe . 
can be given if required. * 

should be started under cover no«. • 
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therefore, of the utmost importance that ! good-sized Mushroom-house isia 3 .w. 

the parents should be quite unrelated to j adjunct to a garden, and beds snouw 
one another. E. T. B. I made in succession. 
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Conservatory.— Gerliera Jamesoni and 
its hybrids are very interesting plants, and 
are not difficult to grow. We are indebted 
to Mr Lyncb, Cambridge Botanic Gardens, 
for many beautiful hybrid forms. A corre¬ 
spondent sent me some seeds from South 
\frica six months ago, and some of the 
plants have flowered, so it does not take 
long to work up a stock of flowering 
plants. My friend in South Africa says 
lie found them growing wild among rough 
stones. All tender things should bo under 
cover now. After being ripened outside. 
Orange-trees may burst into blossom, and 
the flowers are very fragrant. It is no 
uncommon thing to find ripe* fruit, green 
fruit, and blossoms on a plant at the same 
time, but the Orangery is not fashionable. 
In my experience the Kentias are the best 
Palms for the conservatory or for decorat¬ 
ing the rooms on party nights, and they are 
very lasting in careful hands. Michaelmas 
Daisies in pots in the shape of good clumps 
are useful at this season and later. The 
doable variety, Beauty of Colwall, makes 
a good pot plant. We have it now in 
flower, colour lavender, 4 feet high, of 
robust habit. Grandiflora is also useful 


where a higher temperature can be given. 
Plants in flower should not be syringed, 
but the necessary atmospheric moisture can 
be given by damping floors. The watering 
should be in careful bauds, and no one else 
should be allowed to water. The plants 
not in flower can be lightly dewed over on 
bright days. Liquid-manure can be given 
to plants full of roots. 

Late Melons in frames.— If the heat in 
the beds declines, and in dull weather 
there is not much warmth, if the fruits 
are quite green it may he necessary to 
place warm linings round the bed to 
infuse a little warmth into it. Perhaps a 
lining along the front may be sufficient. 
Very little water will be required now, but 
the ventilation should bo free, especially if 
the weather is sunny. 

Wfnter-flowering Carnations. — Plants 
which have been outside during summer 
should be in a light house, neatlv staked. 
Fires may not be lighted just yet* and the 
ventilation should be as free as the 
weather will permit. If potted in good 
compost, mixed with a little Carnation 
manure, liquid stimulants will not be re- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Inter. There are now many varieties, and J u ' re< * till the buds are swelling. Then a 


there will prohably be others, with double 
flowers. Well-grown plants of scarlet 
Salvias will be useful now, and will help to 
carry us over the time till bulbs and other 
things are ready. 

Creenhouse (Cyclamen and Cinerarias). 

-We find Cyclamen do best on stages in 
n light house with a night temperature of 
50degs. The greater part of the stock will 
now be in the flowering pots, the largest 
plants in 6-inch pots, and the next size— 
mostly yearlings—in 5-inch. The seedlings 
of this year will probably be in boxes or 
to small pots, a few of the largest ready 


little sulphate of ammonia in the water 
will be beneficial. E. IIobday. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 7th .— Late Chrysanthemums will 
be left outside as long as it is safe, but 
early-flowering varieties intended to pro¬ 
duce large blooms have been placed in n 
cool-house with abundant ventilation. 
Weak liquid-manure is given twice a week. 
We generally strike a few cuttings, taking 
the ends of the shoots when the buds are 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
| on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
i name and address of the sender arc required in 
| addition to any designation he mav desire to be 
I used in the paper. When more than one query is 
I sent each should be on a separate piece of paper. As 
i Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
j in the issue immediately following their receipt. 

I IV T <? do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
' of leaves and points of shoots are uselessJ. Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


for shifting into 5-inch pots.' When the ! £ ormin S- If Ief t closed in a warm, shaded 
pots are full of roots a little stimulant fl ^ ^ 

may be given in the water. I am rather 
partial to weak soot-water, partly because 
it Is cheap,* it makes Insects, if any are 


to the soil, uncomfortable, and it imparts 
a dark green colour to foliage. Cinerarias 
oo best on coal-ashes in a low house or pit 
where there is fire enough to keep out 
frost and not much beyond the safety 
Point. There is yet time to shift the 
strongest plants into G-inch pots, or larger 
inhere is room for large plants. 

Ferns under glass.—Tropical species will 

wnuT ^ r t mtb ’ tl,0llfi:l1 dogs, at night 
11 be sufficient, but the usual greenhouse 
varieties, Adiantums, Tterises, etc., will do 
ZrK t0 * a litt,e longer—at least, we 
i f..nJ u 0 } fires tl le thermometer 
cnif ^] ow 5? dogs. A little weak, clear 
water will be beneficial to the plants 
« n-^v have fil,ed the Pot with roots, once 
or ***' the syringe is used, be 
i is P irre ’ nnd <1° not wet 

lauien-hair Ferns over the foliage in dull 
mnic» r Tbe necessary atmospheric 
v be givcn by damping floors. 

& v ' btb ,e shade will be required now. 
not* ?n F ?f ns can ^ sh ift e d into larger 
warmf? 1 ,?/v when pot-bound, nnd a little 
aro Wl l, ^ beneficial. Where many 
n tb ? y0UTlg Plants are better in 

tion*nT by themselves, where the condi- 
PinL f gr ? wth can be mnde to suit them. 
D inS£ (rearrangement).— Renewal of 
L 5?, 1 l^ds is being done now. A fine 
Ji 8generally selected for this work if 


frame they root. Each plant produces a 
good bloom In a small pot. Such plants 
are useful for the rooms. 

October 8th. —Early Cauliflowers have 
been pricked off in cofd frames. More 
plants will be raised in heat in February. 
We always find these glass-raised plants 
do well. Anything in the beds required for 
stock is being polled up. As fast as the 
beds are cleared bulbs and other spring 
flowers are planted. Bulbs for flowering 
indoors are being potted and boxed. The 
latter will come in useful for cutting. 

October 9th. —We have finished planting 
Strawberries. We find an advantage In 
changing stock occasionally, introducing a 
new variety or two for trial from time to 
time. A good many are forced in pots ; 
mostly G in pots are used. These are now 
on coal-ash beds, placed thinly and kept 
from weeds and runners. Old beds 
intended to remain another year have been 
cleared of weeds and runners and will be 
mulched later. 

October 10th.—The Cucumber-house has 
been thoroughly cleaned inside and bed 
made with leaves, as we find they do well 
on a bed of leaves. Strong plants will be 
set out when the beds are ready. We have 
tried many varieties, but we find nothing 
better than a good strain of Telegraph. 
Very little lire heat will be used at present, 
as with a comfortable bottom heat they 
will move quickly and bear freely when a 
little more heat is given. 

October 11th— We are potting a lot of 


BncoiKu -V ► nn tins wum ji i ' _ * " , 

poss bte, as all hands are generally put cuttings of Roses—Ramblers and others. 
tthiT r job t0 8 et ^ done as soon as pos- We have generally been successful with 
gt j many places leaves are used in- I cuttings at this season with ripe, young 
nrp o’ and S0m ctlmes the old beds 

KiiffiAo d ’ a . nd fresh stuff added will 
wafpr a bottom-heat from hot- 
Very often at tbis late 
ti'm?? top-dre SS ing will PIlfflce If at any 

whnt^i a J^ misses fruiting, and becomes 
r,i a Lo f termed asleep, disrooting and 
a i y?Ina ii er Pot will throw it into 
airain^^cs W V en the roots become active 
an^ cfn .? ers cnn be taken off old stools, 
to n;!u te( l* n ra ther small pots, plunged 
win ill! ^ bere there is a genial bottom, 
tecome established, and in the 
Anv ^ sb i f ted into larger pots. 

b)o‘ i ? nbs Rowing fruit or coming into 
• soni can be moved to the frHRTng-house. 

Digitized by JAj 
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wood, preferably with a heel of older wood 
at the base. Delicate varieties are better 
worked on the Briar. Root grafting is 
practised a good deal early in spring, 
started in bottom beat after potting. Such 
plants are strong for planting out in May 
or June. 

October nth .—The final earthing is given 
to part of the crop of Celery, but a bed of 
late plants will be left for a time, but will 
be done before frost comes. Tbis has been 
a good autumn for sowing new lawns. The 
seeds sown a fortnight ago are now quite 
green. If some pains are taken in cleaning 
the land, sown lawns are better than turf 
find not half the cost. 

re 


PLANTS AJTD FLOWERS. 


Drynerla musaefolia (E. A. O .).—The trouble 
arises from your keeping the plants too cold. 
Dryneria musa* folia requires to be grown in 
the stove. A good way to grow it is to stand 
it on a pot in a saucer filled with water, so as 
to prevent the attacks of slugs, which are very 
fond of it. 

Ericas on low bank under hedge (X .).—It is 
all a Question of poorness of soil and the dry- 
{ ness or the position. If not too dry, you need 
have but little fear of success, though, natur¬ 
ally, the plants would draw towards the light. 

Try young plants, and insert rather thickly. 
Give the soil a little preparation, and soak with 
water if dry. 

Pelargonium leaves unhealthy (Hampshire). 

—Thero is no doubt that the inclement weather 
we have experienced during the past summer 
has been the main factor in your Pelargoniums 
behaving as they have done. At the Bame time, 
we havo always found Paul Crampel and John 
Gibbons very trustworthy, and cannot under¬ 
stand their becoming affected in this way. On 
further reading your letter, we are not sure 
whether your question refers to a pink variety. 

If so. it certainly proves that this particular 
kind is less robust than the others. 

Pancratium speclosum (IF. G.).—Unlike 
many bulbous plants, this must not be kept 
dry at any season, though, of course, during 
the winter less water will be required at the 
roots than when the plants are growing freely. 

No particular season can be assigned for its 
blooming, as in the case of good, healthy speci¬ 
mens the flower-spikes are pushed up at various 
periods of the year. Provided a suitable com¬ 
post is employed, this Pancratium will stand 
for a long time without repotting. A good soil 
may be made up mainly of rather heavy vet 
fibrous loam, lightened by a little sand, nodules 
of charcoal, and, if necessary, leaf-mould. 
When the pots are well filled with roots an occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure and Boot-water 
mixed will be beneficial. This Pancratium is a 
native of the West Indies, and does best in the 
coolest part of the stove. If the atmosphere is 
too dry tbrips are apt to attack the foliage. 

Violets and their cultivation (A. E. K. 
Davies Bunton).—The cultivation of the Violet 
is very simple, and has often been detailed in 
our columns. Any good, well-prepared garden 
soil in a partially-shaded position would suffice, 
and young cuttings or runners, rooted during 
autumn, would make good plants for March 
planting. If you wish for large-flowered single 
varieties, La France or Princess of Wales 
should be grown. If you require doubles. Marie 
Louise, Neapolitan, Victoria, or Comte de 
Brazza. For obvious reasons, we do not recom¬ 
mend special firms, and good plants may usu¬ 
ally be obtained from any of the hardy-plant 
dealers* 

Propagating Clematises (0. IF. P.).—The 
Clematis is readily propagated from cuttings 
In doing so select a shoot with side growths 
that have flowered. Remove the side growths 
when a little more than half ripened. Insert 
closely together in a 6-inch pot, using a com¬ 
post of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in eoual pro¬ 
portions. Water well, and keep under*a cldcbe 
or bell-glass until rooted. A temperature of 
60 degs., with care to avoid any rapid rise 
beneath the glass from sun-heat, is most suit¬ 
able. You can also use younger shoots, but 
these are more apt to damp off than those 
made as first recommended. Another method is 
by layering. Take a shoot at least three parts 
ripened, and lajptjn's down ip the ordinary 
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Beneath each pair of eyes, or each second pair, 
make a ‘tongue” by cutting halfway through 
the growth, and slipping the knife up some 
inch or two towards the baso of the eyes or 
joint. In this place a small piece of charcoal 
or sandstone to assist in keeping it open. Peg 
down upon a light compost of sandy loam, and 
cover over with a very little of the same. New 
growths will push up, roots be made, and the 
young plants can be severed after the shoots 
are 6 inches or so high. Of course, pay due 
care to ascertain whether roots are formed in 
sufficient number or not before removal. Some 
varieties root much more freely than others. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Rosemary (M. de C .).—It is very doubtful if 
the Rosemary will succeed in the garden to 
which you refer, as this plant likes a bank in 
a dry and sunny position, and in your case 
would, we fear, get drawn and weak. Given 
such a position it will staud all but the most 
severe winters. 

Game covert (F. If., Stroud ).—Brambles and 
Bracken are two of the best natural woodland 
plants for coverts, they soon becoming, under 
favourable conditions, dense, warm retreats for 
game. Brambles may be increased by planting 
out two-year-old seedling plants. Bracken may 
be readily enough transplanted by transferring 
squares of soil, with the roots therein, to the 
places intended. A much cheaper and better 
way, however, is to raise seedlings and plant 
them out with the sods of earth intact. The 
Blackthorn is also good covert, Gorse also doing 
well, but better whore rough stones are freely 
mixed with the ordinary soil. Heather, too, is a 
valuable covert plant, as also are Box and 
Rhododendron ponticum. Briers, too, will be 
found useful for the purpose, as also arc the 
Sedges and the rough Grasses, especially where 
the stronger growing plants prevent their 
rotting by coming into contact with the soil. 

FRUIT. 

Nectarines bitter (J . J. L. ).—Over-cropping is 
a fertile cause of poor flavour. Very few 
owners of trees will consent to the severe thin¬ 
ning out of fruit that is necessary in order to 
obtain flavour and size. The fact of your trees ; 
being covered with red-spider shows that the 
at mosphere in the house has been kept too dry, 
while at the same time the trees may be dry 
at the roots, this also spoiling the flavour. 
Over-watering, too, has an injurious effect on 
flavour. Deficiency of flavour must always be 
sought for in the treatment, soil, and situation 
of tne tree. There is no need to destroy your I 
tree, as with proper treatment the fruit should 
be of good flavour. 

Peach-stones splitting (Vanderhum ).—One 
very important constituent in the soil for stone 
fruits is lime, which enters largely into the pro¬ 
cess of stone formation, and prevents, in a 
great measure, stone-splitting. If you find that 
there is not sufficient lime iu your borders, we : 
should advise you to remake them before the 
leaves fall, and replant the trees, at the same * 
time adding a liberal quantity of air-slaked 1 
lime. Unripened wood, due to overhead shade 
and imperfect fertilisation of the flowers, will 
also cause stone-splitting. Many people make 
the mistake of not watering the borders after 
the crop is cleared, this causing dryness at the 
roots and affecting the next season’s crop. , 

Canker in Melons (5. IF. H.).-Your Melons ] 
have been attacked by ” canker.” This too i 
well-known malady is more prevalent in cold, i 
sunless summers than in dry. arid ones, even 
whore great care is taken in regard to the 
supply of atmospheric moisture. Canker is 
also encouraged by planting in too rich soil 
and bv the use of farmyard manure, also by 
planting too thickly and allowing an excess of 
growth to accumulate, thus preventing a free 
circulation of fresh air through the house. , 
Adding plenty of old mortar or lime rubbish to , 
the soil and ramming firmly also produce a j 
canker-resisting growth, and much may be j 
done to ward it off by timely thinning out of 
lateral growths, refraining from overhead 
syringing on cold, sunless days and carefully 
ventilating. A constant watch should be kept, ( 
and as soon as canker shows itself the affected 
parts should be vigorously rubbed each day , 
with lime, avoiding also wetting as much as ■ 
possible. This will eventually eat away the 
disease, and the wounds will heal over. A good 
plan we have seen is to place small pots round 
the stems at planting time, these being first cut 
in half lengthways and then tied together , 
again. Lime was placed in these, which kept . 
canker from the base of the stem, that being \ 
the part where it generally appears first. 

VEGETABLES. J 

Celery, keeping (Mrs. IF. H. Boulton ).— | j 
Celery always keeps best when it can be left in 1 
the ridges where it has been grown and 
blanched. If you could get some hurdles and < 
thatch them thickly with long straw, and let < 
them lie with the straw outwards, close to the i 
ridges, so that the tops touch each other, and t 
the Btraw came up above them, forming a r 
sharp ridge, you would find in that way capital 1 
protection. Or you could well cover the ridge ] 
with long litter or Fern, and then lay sheets of 1 
corrugated iron or frames of felt over to throw \ 
off rain and snow. Failing this, lift your | l 
Celery carefully, preserving the ball of soil to i 
the roots, and put a tie of bast round each of i 
the plants. Then put the plants on their sides, | ] 
•with the roots towards a wall or fence, shelter- < 
ing from the wind, and so with tiers of plants | 
Wd close together, and layers of soil 2 inches 


thick, build up a hank, over which later you 
could lay mats or sacks, or litter, and thus 
throw off the rain. 

UISCFIT AN'FOTTS nised. b.E. B. Pears: 1, loo undeveloped 

for recognition now. send again in November 
Green Tomato chutney (Mr?. F. Sininyton).— f 2, Bergainotte d'Autonme, not to be confounded 
Put a pint of vinegar into a preserving-pan with the old Autumn Bergamot; 3, Bern? 
with a pound of Demerara sugar. Let this boil d’Aremherg; 4, Apple; Somerset Lasting - 
until the sugar is dissolved. Slice as many If. 11. Morgan—1, Striped Beefing Deeemlvrto 
Tomatoes into this syrup as you wish to use. February; 2. Golden Spire, October to iicW 

with the same weight of Apples, peeled, cored, her.- Mencher .—Large Apple with coloured 

and cut into quarters. 1 oz. of bruised ginger, cheek: 1, Winter Hawthornden; 2, Sma]Upn> 
six red Chillies, * lb. Shallots, and i lb. with long, stout stalk riot recognised; 3. frar 
Sultanas, allowing * lb. of sugar and these bears a close resemblance to an old Ken:r-h 
spices to each pound of Apples and Tomatoes, variety named Poplar. It is also like jjr- 
salt to taste. Boil these well together, stirring gonelle in miniature, but later in ripening 
all the time until it is thick like jam and sets Mr*. Bsrnis -There is an Apple bearing ih 
firm when a little is dropped on a plate. Pour name of Sops in Wine, and yours very much n- 
into hot glass jars, cover when cold with well- sembles it; but we cannot undertake to identify 
cleansed bladder, and store iu a cool, dry place, definitely when only one fruit, and that nets 
Pyrus japonica jelly (Ashdown Place ).—Peel perfect one, is sent for the purpose.—R/-. 
the fruits as thinly as possible, throw iug them H. S.—l, vVe cannot undertake to identify single 
into a basin of cold water to keep them from specimens. Where the fruits are so large that 
discolouring. Allow for each pound of fruit correspondents may reasonably nsk to 6e u 
three pints of cold water. Put the fruits into a j cused from sending duplicates, care should if 
preserving-pan, bring them quickly to the boil, taken to select samples that are perfect in 
and let thorn boil until quite soft. Strain the every respect-with eye uninjured and stall 
water from the fruit, pressing out the juice intact. 1. Fruit in your consignment is defer- 
only. Weigh the water and allow a pound of tive: 2, Eckhnville Seedling: 3, Cor '& Orange 

the best cane sugar to each pound of water. Pippin.- Galworthy— 1, Besi d'H^ry, a *!#»• 

Put the sugar and water into a clean preserv- ing Pear; 2. William a Bon Chretien; 3, Proh- 
ing-pan and boil quickly, stirring constantly ably Flemish Bon Chretien, a stewing Pear, 
after the sugar is melted. When g little specimen too immature to determinedeflnhelr 
dronped on to a plate jellies, pour at once into Please send again the end of November; 1. 


M. R. CoUver.~\, Bibstoa 


us Pearmain; 2, London or Five-crowned Pippin' 
4, Loddington or “ Stone's ” Apple; 3, Not re**, 
nised.- E. E. B— Pears: 1, Too undeveloDfd 


dropped on to a plate jellies, pour at once into Please send 
hot jelly-moulds or gallipots. Cover while hot Croft Castle 
with white pasted paper, and store in the usual 
way. A nice jam can also be made of the CA1 

fruits. For this they must be cored, allowing 
a pint of water to each pound of fruit; the BARR AND 
water and fruit being weighed together, allow, Gold Medal 
as for the jelly, a pound of sugar to each pound Tulin Crocu 
of fruit and water, then boil as for the jelly. HALLAM’S 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


BARR and Sons. Covent Garden—Li#t of 
Gold Medal Daffodils, 1912; List of ffyadnti 
Tulip. Crocus, Gladioli, etc. 

Hallam’s, Moseley, Birmingbam.-bif of 


Ash tennis-court (Fen-y-Morfa The chief Carnations.' 
item of this is a perfect surface and finish. THOS. S. WARE f02), LTD., Feltham, Middlc-u 
The regulation size for a single-handed court is — Bulbs. Hardy Plants. Roses, etc. 


78 feet by 27 feet, or for a four-hauded court 
78 feet by 36 feet. A further space of 4 yards 
is desirable at each end, and about halt this 


DOBBIE AND CO., Edinburgh— Autumn C&U- 
loaue. 1912. 

R. H. BATH, LTD., Wisbech.— Dcscriptin Cut; 


width at the sides. The chief things to bear in jop ue of Bulbs, P.voniee, Carnations, etc. 


mind in forming a solid court of this descrip¬ 
tion are the drainage and a surface absolutely 
perfect to admit of no water lying thereon. To 


get the required width for the court it would Bulbs for 1912. 


FRANK DICKS AND CO., Manchester —Bulb#nej 
Roses for 1912. 

James Carter and Co., Haynes Park. SW 


be well to allow somewhat more on each side. 
An excavation of the area would be a necessity, 
first putting in rough clinkers for the bottom, 
firmlv beating down, then adding finer material 
to within 3 inches of the surface. This last 
could be made up with stones, small cinders, or 
clinkers mixed with tar, levelled and firmly 
rolled down, finally making the surface with 
fine tar-steeped ashes or ashes and fine granite 
combined. It is the finish of this surface and 
the observing of the level that are important. 
Repeated raking with the back of a rake—not 
with the teeth, which makes holes—rolling, 
strewing the hollows afresh, and rolling again 
will result in intelligent hands in a capital 
surface. We cannot give an idea as t<y cost, as 
this depends entirely upon circumstances of 
which we have no information. 


more on each side. HALLAM’S. Moseley, Birmingham.-Luf d 
ould be a necessity, j Bulbs for 1912. n 

ers for the bottom. ----j 

siirface^^ffifs^Iast Atmospheric impurities and vegetation. 

“ rimiprs or * he Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibitiono( 

evelled and firmlv flowers and fruit, Vincent-square. West minster 
r the surface J on Tuesday. October 8th, 1912. one to M p.m, ' 
fes and flue granite il lecture will be delivered at three o’clock« 

of this surface and ?f r ^W^^r;LtZ nrl,1W ^ ^ 

hat are imnortant. Vegetation, by Dr. Charles Crowther. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE. 

IV© offer each month, until 

short replies. October, a First Prize of a Guinea -j 

- for the best photograph of a plant 

Ashdoicn.— No; the fruits of the Pyruses are . 
not poisonous, and some of them are made into ,n a room, or any arrangement 
preserve. On the quality, naturally, opinions Q f n/anis or ftowors for indoor 
differ, hut some of the fruits produce a pro- H 

serve that is said to be very delicate in flavour, decoration . 

- Gerard C. William— For Carnation Ellen , . 

Douglas apply to Mr. James Douglas, Great The photographs Sent In for tne 
Bookham. Surrey. _ _ competition should have the name 

NAMES OF PLANTS And pruits. of the sender and the subject on , ^ 
~ . . .. the back in pencil. They should jw 

Names of plants .—Stone Court— Apparently ... ^ 

Tea-scented Rose Rubens, but much withered be sliver prints, and not less titan . 

when received.- A., Donovan .—Montbretia ** a*., a h%r*ht% e Small, 

looks like Noric, specimen not sufficient for ® inches by 4 Inches. i,r 

identification.- J. G. Ha rdham .—Erysimum colourless photographs cannot DO 

officinale.- Yorkshire .—Oxalis species, flowers 

quite withered up.— Mrs. Cunninoham.- Col- reproduced with any advantage. 
chicum autumnale. Yes; the leaves appear in Postmcard nhotoaraohs are also 
the spring, but they are long and broad, aud osr oara pnoi g p 

cannot be described as heart-shaped.- F . C. I useless, 'ft ft 

Harrop. — Polygonum Baldschuanicum. - ..... 

J.B.B— Erica vulgarisAllporti.- A.M.P.— Am- The photographs should W 

pelopsis Veitchi.- S. G. M earlier.—C'eanothus , , . , , .. __ cn+nrdm. 

Gloire de Versailles.-Alice M. Wathen .—We Sent in not later than oaiuro fi ^ 

are sorry, but it is impossible. We do not oc+h 

undertake to identify varieties of Roses and wrooer ______ 

florists’ flowers. Some varieties are very dis- ' - ~ M hich mm*" . f! 

tinct, but in many cases identification can only Ko - 2 Example of advertlfteman prtz»j 

be effected in a nursery or garden where there Bees’ clients have sent in 
is a good collection for comparison. In the offered at the beginning or tne yea ■ 


case of a Rose, however, this would he possible 
only when a specimen in good condition is re- 
1 ccived for the purpose, and your flower comes 
in anything but good condition. 

Names of fruits.—IF. A. McCracken.— 1, Pear 
Conference, in use in October; 2, Bourr6 
d’Amanlis, latter end of September and early 
in October; 3, Apple Striped Beaufln, December 

to February.- U. C. Cooper.— Pears: 1, General 

Todtleben, as a rule fit for stewing only; 2, 
Forelle or Trout Pear; 3. Gratioli of Jersey; 4, 
Beurrd Superfln; 5, Apple probably Sanspareil, 

too undeveloped to say witn certainty.- A. H.. 

Limerick— Pears: 1, Doyenn6 du Comice; 2 and 
3, Decayed and smashed beyond recognition; 4. 
Soldat Laboureur. Please read our rules with 
regard to the naming of "fruit.” In future 
I kindly send not leas than four specimens of 

each variety.-J. 0.—Apple Gloria Mundi. 

| Pear River’s Princess.- R. Bullock (Cal.).— 

j Large Apple: Ecklinviile Seedling; Small one: 


onarea ai me Beginning «i j— • , 

These eulogies speak very deoldedly j" 
the goods and service which the Bees oi*P 

Little Miss Dorms 
Has buried her corns 

And cannot think " what will betide 

She put them in earth 
With very great mirth. 

And patted the ground to hide them- 

Little Mis* Dorms 
Still dreams of her rorms 
And wonders "if e'er they 11 be 

She must leave them alone, 

- They are Bfts nn own. 

And that puts an end to all dmibtin|. 

Write NOW-leat you 
* For Rose and Bulb Catal 

BEES, Ltd., 

175b, Mill St, Uverpooi' 

Original from 


"b/ERSITY Oft 

rbawa-j: 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Jalap plant In Bucks.— Sir Henrv 
York writes me:—“I am delighted with 
Ipomaea Purga, which is blooming well. The 
flowers are not so deeply coloured as they 
were last year.” I grieve to say that mine, 
after flowering nobly for two years, did not 
eorue up at all this year.—w! 

Asperula Athoa.—This belongs to the 
wine little group ns our own Woodruff, 
one of the prettiest of wild plants often 
unseen in gardens. This is a pretty little 
jule rosy one, and with other dwarf ones 
is a very charming plant for the rock 
prden. From Friar Park. 

Eriogonum racemosum.— I am pleased to 
see these little plants coming into our rock 
gardens, though slowly. I first saw them 
. AMO H) 011 if sumn3ifs of t he Rocky Mountains, 
,ua- SJ? tll0U S llt them distinct and charming. 
Tiff Ku Rus comes from Sir Frank Crisp, and is a 
- Pretty, distinct liltlc thing not easy to 

*r t«? * 2 escril)0 ’ Rs spike of pink and white 
’ H flowers.-W. 

* vr. t Convo,vu,u8 althffioides.—I am pleased 
{Ipiic-V 0 see that such an able judge of good, 
f or«r) nartly flowers as Mr. Jenkins (p. 620) has 
or W f, n , t0 sa Y in favour of this pretty Con¬ 
volvulus. It is said to be of doubtful hardi- 
' j s ’ ns your correspondent mentions, but 
1 it for many years in a Scottish 
f 1 .,? n in ti»e south-west, where, in dry 
it gave every satisfaction.— S. Arnott. 
<f -Cn* *75? Altohisoni.— 1 The note by “ B.” on 
,pi®» page C39, accompanying an excellent illus- 
IP! lon °f Spirma Aitchisoni. is valuable. 

1 is pinnt is a notoriously shy bloomer in 
aai j >yi daces, and the reason is probably 
t/m inat the pruning referred to by “ B.” is not 
& v JJ°i ,ep| y Attended to. I am sure the advice 
given by your contributor to cut the shoots 
oack in autumn, and to feed freely 
jjneuthe new ones begin to grow, will help 
jy to flower this pleasing Spiraea.— 

! „ °y r ! 8, . a macro Phylla.— “ E. J.” has given 
* ni 11 , info ™ntion about Ourisia macro- 
*• * n note accompanying the Illus- 
vi 011 tl is, for example, 

\ * le t° team that it is not hardy near 
u° n ' t found this tenderness was its 
*<*■ unit when 1 grew it some years ago in a 
spnsiue garden in the south-west of Scot- 
r* n(1 ' Tt was lost the first winter, though 
m a !'’ ell x tieltered place. I have never 
nod it in my present garden, away from 
Jz® 86,1 ' tmt I could not expect any better 
access here.-S. Arnott. 

Dierama pulcherrima. — Will my 
% ' n ) Gr ? ns correspondents who wish for 
'this plant kindly understand that it 
iL** lllK? till the middle or end of 
Vs' tmTi ^i 10SG who have asked for eul- 
d 'JII5 1 directions I would advise to sow* the 
jy wea thinly in boxes at once, keefrvin a cold 
ift Bll the seedlings can bjprici'djl o,if 
IMQto Pots, and plant out 'pcXJ^rtTy k 


soon as the roots till the pots, before the 
plants get pot-bound. Dierama thrives best 
in well-trenched loam with sand and sifted 
peat.— Herbert Maxwell, Monreith. 

Solidago brachystachys.— This appears 
to be a dwarf Solidago, but I do not know 
it, and do not admire the family. I have 
heard glowing descriptions of them, but 
have never seen one better than our own 
little wild one of the woods. 1 believe in 
the American woodland landscape the effect 
of Solidago and Aster is very pretty, but 
so far they are not good here. I find them 
best in the wild garden beside a lake.—W. 

The Virginian Cowslip (Mertensia vir- 
ginica).—This, about which “ W.” inquires 
in your Issue of October 5th (p. 653), does 
well at Tunbridge Wells when the slugs 
allow it, but they are devoted to the young 
shoots, so the plant has to live in a collar of 
perforated zinc to protect it. It does not 
increase very quickly, but I think It is too 
damp at Tunbridge Wells for it. M. 
sibirica is still in flower here in the front 
of a border open to every ray of sun.— i 
Isabel Bridge, Hurl more Gap , Godaiming. 

The Lion’s Tail (Leonotis Leonurus).— 
This handsome plant is rarely seen in good 
flower. Would any reader who knows, tell 
us how to grow it well, not for out-of-doors, 
where it has no chance, but how to grow it 
for a vase in the garden in summer and 
autumn. It is one of the plants really 
worthy of vase culture, and reminds us 
that some put hardy things in vases, i 
terraces, etc., as if these had no better use. 
Perhaps some reader in Devon or Corn¬ 
wall will tell us if it grows out-of-doors on 
dry banks in these counties?—W. 

Olearia Haasti. - This Daisy bush, re¬ 
ferred to by “H. B. G.” as hardy in West¬ 
moreland in Gardening Illustrated, on 
page 020, is hardy much further north, and | 
is practically so in Aberdeen, though in a 
nursery there a considerable stock was 
killed in an exceptionally severe winter. 
In the south-west of Scotland it is abso¬ 
lutely hardy, the most arctic winter in this 1 
generation having only cut some plants 
down (o the ground, leaving others un¬ 
touched, and the former, after being cut 
back, broke from the base again. It is 
easily kept in bounds by clipping im¬ 
mediately after flowering.— Dumfries. 

Peaches and their flavour.— The query 
relating to this, on page 637, points to the 
work of earwigs, that is, if the hole is just 
a tapping of the skin and flesh at the base, 
this being the portion of the fruit receiving 
attention from the insect when it emerges i 
from its ‘ lair and starts the work of 
destruction. Prevention is the only cure, 
placing traps in the shape of hollow Bean¬ 
stalks in different parts of the trees to cap¬ 
ture the insect before there is any sign of 

pening. or even a suspicion of softening of 
TUit. If. however, your correspondent 
•ns a hollow extending to the centre of 


I 


the fruit, and a splitting of the stone, there 
is something wrong at the root, and the 
tree should be lifted after the fall of the 
leaf, and provision made for planting in 
suitable soil.—E. B. S. 

Clematis tangutica.— Please do not let 
your writers confuse this fine plant anv 
more by referring to it as a variety of ti. 
orientals. It is quite a distinct and finer 
plant. The error has been fostered by the 
botanists, who do not often see the plants 
alive, and “ argue ” from the dried plants. 

I have both growing. I see “D.” says give 
lime in soil. There is none in mine.—W. 

The Blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis). 
—In reply to “W.’s” inquiry re the above 
in your issue of October 5th (p. 653), it does 
well with me in the rock garden, and likes 
water in dry summers. I have never had 
any difficulty in dividing, replanting, and 
sometimes potting, the tubers. The variety 
my father grows at Tunbridge Wells has 
much narrower petals and more of them, 
or perhaps it may be that the larger petals 
are split up— Isabel Bridge, Godaiming. 

The Blue Nemesia in September.— Of all 
the annuals I have tried for long years now 
this has given me the greatest pleasure, 
mostly sown under Tea and China Roses, 
and giving even to them an added grace. 
And now it is brought into the rooms in 
basins, and charms by its delicate colour. 

It keeps well, too, in the house for a 
fragile-looking plant. It gives one in 
summer and autumn tDo ethereal hues of 
the loveliest flowers of tlie spring. And all 
this from a packet of seed sown in April. 

No Gentian of the Alps, given the best of 
rock gardens, could do so much for garden 
beauty.—W- 

Veronica corymbosa.— This plant, so . 
justly praised by Sir Herbert Maxwell. I 
have known for many years ns one of 
the most desirable of the dwarfer Speed¬ 
wells. It flowers late, but continues for a 
long time, and its dense spikes of deep 
violet flowers are most attractive. I also 
am quite at a loss to know what is meant 
by “V. corymbosa Hort, var. varlegata ” 
in the “ Kew Hand list.” This is not in 
my copy. I have never seen a variegated 
form of this, and for that matter do not 
want one, although I have now lost the 
beautiful V. corymbosa through a mis¬ 
adventure.—S. Arnott. 

Apple Ribston Pearmain.— I am unable 
to find when and where this excellent Apple 
originated. In shape, and in its having a 
wide, open eye like that of Blenheim 
Orange, it is quite distinct from Ribston 
Pippin, hut the reddish-brown cheek on the 
sunny side of the fruit bears some 
resemblance to that of an ordinarily 
coloured specimen of the latter. It is crisp, 
short eating, and richly flavoured, and is 
at its best dnring November and December. 

The tree is inclined to make strong groi?ifU0| 5 
hut ns soon as established it bears freely 
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and forms a good espalier. The other day 
I received an excellent example of this 
variety, in which the colour and flavour 
were more highly develop'd than in speci¬ 
mens of my own growing.—A. W. 

Potentilla ambigua.—I am surprised 
that “ \V.” should condemn this bright 
thing as too rampant lor tlie rock garden. 
I would be as reluctant to part with it as 1 
should be to part with Androsaee 
lanuginosa and Hypericum reptuns, each 
of which requires quite as much room as 
the Potentilla. Of course, it is all a ques¬ 
tion of what room is available, but none 
of these plants displays its full character 
and beauty till it has covered at least a 
square yard of space. This can surely be 
afforded them on a retaining wall, which, 
to my mind, is the most satisfactory place 
for such generous growers and flowerers ns 
the Aubrietias, Coronilla iberica, and the 
spreading Speedwells. The daintier species 
of Dlanthus, Androsaee, Gentian, etc., 
must be given accommodation where they 
are free from invasion. 1 think the com¬ 
monest faults in rock gardening are sj>otti- 
ness and tangle, which can only be avoided 
by studying the nature ’and wants of 
different classes of plants.— Herbert Max¬ 
well, Monreith . 

Disanthus cercidifolia.—This is one of a 

number of curious .and interesting plants 
which belong to the Ilamamelis family. It 
is the only species in the genus, and is a 
very rare plant, few good examples having 
been recorded in this country. A native of 
Japan, it was introduced to Great Hritain 
about eighteen or twenty years ago by way 
of North America. The branches are light 
and graceful, bearing heart-shaped leaves 
which resemble to a certain degree those 
of Cercidiphyllum japonieum. From 
herbarium specimens the flowers appear to 
have something of the character of those 
of Ilamamelis, though they do not seem to 
be so showy. It is in autumn, however, 
that the plant is seen at its best, for the 
leaves turn to claret and then scarlet before 
they fall, and at that period it is one of 
the most beautiful shrubs in the garden. It 
thrives most satisfactorily in light., well- 
drained ground containing a little pent, 
and it appreciates shelter. People who a re 
fond of rare and out-of-the-way shrubs 
would do well to obtain this, for it is well 
worth growing for the sake of its autumn 
effect.— D. Kew. 

Golden Drops (Onosina).—I saw " En¬ 
quirer’s" note in Gardening Illustrated 
(October 5th, p. G53) on the Onosmas, and 
his difficulty in getting them to grow well. 
Both O. tauricum and nlbo-roseum have 
always done very well in my father’s 
garden at Tunbridge Wells, where they 
grow so large and unwieldy in the rock 
garden that we used constantly to put 
cuttings into the ordinary borders, and 
when rooted, pull the old plants up and 
replace with the cuttings. They seem to be 
deep-rooting plants, and love water during 
the summer. Of course, the usual top- 
dressing of sand, soil, leaf-mould, and 
mortar-rubble was worked into the plants 
in the spring. The rock garden faces 
north and gets no sun during the winter 
months, consequently the situation is 
damp in the extreme. O. tauricum is 
always covered with a piece of glass to 
keep the moisture from settling on the 
rough leaves and rotting the plant. O. 
nlbo-roseum seems to resent even this 
amount of coddling, though far woollier n 
the foliage. I have a large plant of each in 
mv garden here, which were cuttings 
potted up and left in the pots for about 
three years, and thoroughly pot-bound. In 
planting them I shook all soli from the 
roots as the hot sandy soil here is so 
different from the heavier loam of Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, worked the soil well into the 
roots and watered copiously, afterwards 
shading with twigs of laurels till quite 
established. They both look now as if they 
had always lived here. O. tauricum 
flowered profusely. They were planted, if 
X remember rightly, in early'May. Isabel 
Bridge, // ufni*re_Gcip, Vod\lmng. 


TREES AND SHRUBS* 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
WITH SHOWY FRUITS. 

There are many trees and shrubs which 
are well worth growing for the sake of 
their ornamental fruits, for they are ripe 
when outdoor flowers, other than those of 
herbaceous plants, are becoming scarce. 

Moreover, their beauty extends over a 
! longer period than that of many flowering 
trees and shrubs, for, provided that birds 
i leave the fruits alone, they hang in good 
| condition for two to six months in som£ 
cases. These plants are siiecially appro¬ 
priate for gardens attached to country 
houses which are occupied more especially 
during autumn than at any other time, for 
a gardener linds it difficult to keep the 
| garden gay for his employer’s autumn 
visit. There are many trees which produce 
showy fruits, but none are more beautiful 
than the various Thorns or Cratirgus. Our 
common Hawthorn is attractive in many a 
copse and hedgerow, hut its fruits look dull 
and small when compared with the large, 
rich-red fruits of such varieties as C. 
oxyacanthoides Gireoudi, C. monogyna 
i lusca, C. m. granatensis, and C. m. rubri- 
nervis. In addition, there is a variety with 
golden fruit which is also very beautiful. 

The Oriental Thorn (G. orientalis) is a 
very showy species, for it bears large 
orange and red fruits. Then there is the 
I curious O. tauacetifolia, with fleshy, 

I yellow, Apple-like fruits, which are easily 
detected among other kinds by reason of 
the surface bearing large green bracts. 

Tiie Chinese C. pinnatitida lias fruits 
I almost as large, but in this instance they 
are red. The European and Asiatic Thorns 
are, however, as a rule, less showy than 
their American relatives. American 
botanists have, during recent years, con- 
I trivedtomake a very large number of new 
I species. Some of them are, without doubt, 
distinct, and promise to be attractive. 

With these, though, we have nothing to I much the ap]>e«ranee of hops. HippoFfe 
do at the present moment, for among the i rhamnoides is conspicuous by reason of a 
j older and well-tried kinds there are suffl- I heavy crop of orange-coloured berries. 
! cient to furnish any ordinary garden. One 
I of tiie best is found in C. cocoinea, a 
medium-sized tree with a round head, bear¬ 
ing white flowers in May and large bunches 
of bright-red berries in September. A eom- 
i panion plant, which is quite as beautiful, 

! is found in C. mollis. Although very much 
alike in many respects, the latter may be 
distinguished by the hairy under-surface 
of tiie leaves. C. punctata is another at- 


Turning to Pyrus, the Siberian Crab is 
one of tiie more showy kinds, while the 
allied species P. prunifolia is quite as 
ornamental, and the fruits mature earlier; 
then there are the many kinds of Crab 
Apple of the John Downie and Trans¬ 
cendent type, which have large orange or 
red fruits. P. Itingo, with golden fruit, is 
another showy kind, whilst the typical P. 
Mulus of our hedgerows is often very beau¬ 
tiful. Among other kinds of Pyrus we find 
many flue examples in the Aria group. 
The fruits are usually shades of orange or 
red, P. intermedia, P. rotundifolia, P. 
Aria, and the many forms of the latter are 
all worth attention. Perhaps the most 
ornamental of the set is the one known as 
P. Aria, var. inajesticn. In this the fruits 
are very large and bright red. A distinct 
tree belonging to the Aria group is found 
in the Japanese and Chinese 1‘. nlnifolia. 
In this case the small, oval fruits are 
scarlet in colour. The Itowan or Mountain 
Ash (Pyrus Aueuparia) represents another 
ornamental group. Whether seen in a 
model garden or on a bare, inhospitable 
hillside, its scarlet berries appear with 
equal freedom, and when in its best condi¬ 
tion there are few more beautiful trees. 
There are many varieties, some of which 
show a distinct variation in size or colour 
of fruit from the type. Prominent among 
them are fructu-luteo (with yellow frulti. 
discolor, moravica, and satureifolia. 
Stiffer in habit, but quite as beautiful as 
regards fruit, is the American Rowan (P. 
americana). There is a dwarf form of 
this, which is very appropriate for anal] 
ga rdens. 

Idesia poly ear pa is a large-leaved tree 
rarely met with in gardens, which deserves 
attention. Its handsome foliage makes Jt 
worth growing, whilst its small, black 
fruits, which hang from the branches like 
bunches of Grapes, are another asset. The 
various kinds of Hop Hornbeam or Ostrya 
are peculiar at this time of tbe year on 
account of their bunches of fruits haring 


which may be expected to keep in good con¬ 
dition until Christmas. This is an excel¬ 
lent subject to group in the wild garden, in 
the vicinity of lakes or streams, or near 
the seashore. Care must be taken, how¬ 
ever, to include a few male-flowered 
plants amongst each score of female 
plants. The fruits of the Indian Bean tree 
(Catalpa bignonioides) are more peculiar 
than beautiful. They hang in the form of 


tractive kind. A vigorous tree, it attains | long cylindrical pods, 9 inches to 15 inches 


in length. Quite different are the flattened, 
curly ])ods of Gleditschia triaeantbos 
which are sometimes 12 inches or more 
long and 1£ inches wade. Wistaria mh- 
juga i>erfects fruits sometimes. They 
bear some resemblance to Kidney Cejns 
but have a velvety outer surface. Bose 
fruits offer many attractions, and it ism®' 
cult to say which are the more effective* 


a large size, and hears very large dark-red 
fruits, which are covered with small, 
brownish spots. The variety xanthocarpa 
has yellow fruits, and striata has fruits 
i streaked with red and yellow. C. Pyra- 
| cantha and its various varieties, native of 
i South Europe, can compare very favour¬ 
ably with American kinds, and there are 

few shrubs which fruit more freely. The ___ __ 

Ooekspur Thorn (C. Crus-galli) is wonder- | the large,* bright-red fruits of R. rop* 3 
ful alike by reason of its long, ferocious and R. pomifera or the smaller but more 
spines, large fruits, and the lovely tints elegant kinds, such as It. macropbylia 
assumed by the leaves previous to falling. R. pyrenaica. Our British Roses are pro* 
j Downingi, ovalifolia, and splendens are | minent in many a hedgerow, but the 
varieties which deserve special notice. C. 1 ^ avaHo Hnds are not seen 

eorduta (the Washington Thorn) bears 
I rather small fruits. They are, however, 
scarlet in colour, and hang in good condi- 
| tion for a considerable time. C. chloro- 
sarea, C. mexlcana, C. macranthn, C. 
i prunifolia, and G. melanocarpa are other 

i showy species. I c»ci 6 icui oui«m of ; m 

Cotoneaster is another genus which con- |.Erica family, bears red, pink, ^ 

tributes a large number of species with * * * J * 

ornamental fruit. One of the most bril¬ 
liant is the large-growing C. frigida. Its 
bright-red fruits appear in clusters 
4 inches to 0 inches across. The evergreen 
kinds, C. buxifolia and G. microphylla, are 
also showy ; C. rotundifolia is remarkable, 
insomuch that birds do not take the fruits 
so readily as they do those of other species. 

The fruits are large, rich red, and borne in , - . <1W 

abundance. Two new sorts of considerable covering of the fruit, wliicli b ,,r *. , ln 
beauty are noticeable in C. applannta and shows the orange-coloured seeds * . 

C. bulinta, while C. Franehetti and C. pan- Quite as beautiful are tiie species a- 
nosa also fruit freely. J follus, E. ‘imericsDUS, and E* pwiuj** 


decorative of the exotic kinds are not see 
so often in shrubberies ns they deserve m 
be. A curious-fruited Rose is seen in M 
microphylla, for the hips, which are 
large as those of It. rugosa, are 
yellow, very fragrant, and covered wi 
stout, fleshy spines. Fernettya mucroM. • 
an evergreen shrub closely related to i 
■ | bears red, pink, 

I purple berries, according to its' V3r l“ ' h ’ 
freely, while another allied shrub, 4rb 
Uneilo, is conspicuous by 
scarlet and yellow fruits, which. 
with short, fleshy spines. The 
nople Nut (Corylus eolurna) I* 0 ! 11 ™ 
reason of the large, fleshy, spinyJ v 
which surround the Xuts. 
on ropmus (the common Spindle-tree* 
a brave display by repnofflw^^ 
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a]Iieti slirub is found in Celnstrus articu- 
latus, a strong climber, whose showy fruit 
remains in good condition until Christmas 
The various evergreen Hollies are too well 
known to need more than passing mention, 
but more attention might well be directed 
to one or two of the deciduous kinds. Ilex 
verticil lata is very beautiful when well 
fruited. In some gardens the hardy Pas¬ 
sion-flower (Passiflora coerulea) may be 
counted as a decorative fruiting plant, for 
its large, golden fruits mature in quantity. 

One of the most showy Cornuses is C. 
nlba. with white and blue fruits, but in 
gardens in the southern counties its rela¬ 
tive, C. capitata, or Bentliamia fragifera, 
as it is sometimes called, is the showier 
shrub. Some Honeysuckles fruit well, L. 
Xvlosteum, L. tataricum, L. alpigena, etc., 
being conspicuous. Daphne Me ze re uni 
might well be grown for the sake of its red 
berries, while there are few showier climb¬ 
ing plants than the poisonous Solanum 
Dulcamara, which is wild in many parts 


red colour previous to falling. Where 
Oaks thrive this is an excellent sort for | 
planting to form avenues, whilst n dozen 
or more planted together would form a 
distinct group for park or woodland. Un¬ 
fortunately, it lias to be increased by graft¬ 
ing, which is usually a disadvantage 
where large trees are concerned. There 
does not, however, appear to be any other 
means of propagation, for it is doubtful 
whether the same rich colouring could be 
depended on from seedlings even if seeds 
could be obtained in quantity, whicli is 
not possible.—D. 

ADEXOCARPUS DECORTICAXS. 
Although attention has been directed to 
this shrub on several occasions during the 
last twenty-five years it is still practically 
unknown, save in a few gardens, such as 
that of the late Mr. Chambers, of Hasle- 
mere, who had an extensive collection of 
rare plants. P>y the kindness of Mrs. 
Chambers we have been able to obtain an 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Zanthoxylum ailanthoides. — Although 
seven or eight kinds of Zanthoxylum are 
in cultivation in this country they are not, 
as a rule, of such general interest as to 
warrant their inclusion in shrub collec¬ 
tions, other than those which are of purely 
botanic interest. With the plant under 
notice, however, the case is different, for 
its foliage is ornamental and ranks with 
that of Ailanthus glandulosa in general 
outline. The secies is a native of Japan 
and Formosa, where it grows into a fair¬ 
sized tree. Its somewhat glaucous 
branches are armed with stout spines. 
The pinuate leaves each measure 2 feet or 
more in length, and are composed of a 
large number of leaflets, each of which is 
from 4 inches to r>£ inches long. As is the 
case with other members of the Rue 
family, it lias a strong, pungent odour 
when rubbed. Unfortunately, it appears 
to be rather tender in its early stages, and 
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A flowering growth of Adcnocarpns decorticans. From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers* 

garden at Haslemci'e. 


C 


the country. An ornamental ally of the 
wst-named is found in the red-berried 
nyeiuni chinense. Polygonum baldschuani- 
FHJ? is very conspicuous by reason of its 
volute fruits, especially when allowed to 
ramble at will over some dark-foliaged 
Though not bright-coloured, the 
urjously-hairy fruits of Clematis are very 
w aC ir Ve ’ while the large family of Coni- 
ers offers a rich and varied assortment of 
throughout, there is quite as 
h v 1 interest to be observed among 
,i„*r y trees and shrubs during autumn as 
rj ng any other period of the year. D. 

w at i er ^ r8 8car,et Oak.— The Scarlet- 
Sen.^ 0 ^’ which is known as Knap Hill 
, tt * orm of Quercus coccinea, 
ninnm c p. lours eve & more brilliantly in 
i n t^ U t ? an tlle N vigorous-grow- 

frL h € ’ is hardly to be distinguished 
cloSi.it? 1 ? dur5n g summer, or from the 
amnm n ,l led species Q. palustris, but in 
Otl or £ may easil y detected amoi 
r ^ ali8 > for its leaves ta^e on a 


' tor its leaves take on a ri< 
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illustration of a branch of I lie plant under 
notice from a photograph taken in this 
famous garden. A. decorticans is a native 
of Spain, and is related to the Gorse and 
Iiroom families. Although the branch in 
the illustration is suggestive of a spray 
of Gorse, a glance at a living plant reveals 
many distinctions. The branches are not 
spiny,but they are generously clothed with 
three-parted leaves, the leaflets being very 
narrow and usually loss than 1 inch in 
length. The golden, Pea-shaped flowers 
are borne closely together on short, stiff 
shoots in May, a well-flowered plant being 
quite as conspicuous as is Genista liis- | 
panica. A. decorticans loves sun, and 
never does better than when fully exposed, 
either on a rockery or against a wall with j 
a southern aspect. It has to be classed 
amongst shrubs which are liable to injury 
by frost in winter, lienee it is not advis¬ 
able to plant it in cold situations. Plants 
grown slowlv in moderately poor soil usu¬ 
ally winter better than those with strong, 
vigorous, but badly-ripened wood.—D. 

e 


the joints of the branches often suffer from 
frost on account of late growth and indif¬ 
ferent ripening. From its appearance and 
behaviour, one would suppose that it might 
be used for cutting to the ground each 
spring in order to produce a subtropical 
effect from the large leaves of young shoots 
in summer, such as is sometimes done with 
Ailanthus.—D. 

Clematis nutans.— Compared with many 
of the garden varieties of Clematis, the 
flowers of this comparatively new Chinese 
species may be by some looked upon as in¬ 
significant. but it is, at least from my point 
of view% a very pleasing member of this im¬ 
portant family. The lobed trifoliate leaves 
are very pretty, and the small bell-shaped, 
l>endulous flowers, which are borne in good- 
sized clusters on the current season’s 
i shoots, are creamy-white in colour. An 
: attractive feature is their pleasing 
1 fragrance. It is of quick growth and 
flowers during late-,.summer and early 
, autumn.—W. Tbuelov*. 
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FRUIT. 

ROOT PRUNING. 

The value and necessity of root-pruning 
are not understood and recognised in the 
way they should be, and few people are 
aware of the good effects it has on trees, 
especially such as are on heavy land and 
full of gross growth. The reason of this 
is that they keep running to wood and 
make timber instead of flower-buds; but 
once check that gross tendency it is easy 
to restrain afterwards, for Nature then 
rights herself, and one crop leads on to 
another. It must be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that root-pruning must not be carried 
out in a rough-and-ready fashion, as other¬ 
wise harm instead of good will result, for ; 
if roots are hacked and severed too near I 
to the tree, a long time will elapse before 
the tree will recover. This being so, great 
care should be exercised in the operation. 
The way to set about it is lirst to open out 
a trench of a workable width—say, j 
IS inches or so—according to the size of the 
tree, and if the tree is a large one, the 
trench ought not to be nearer than 4 feet 
from the stem, mid even then it will he 
better if it is not carried entirely round. 
The reason of this is that the cheek would 
be too great, and to guard against that half 
should 1)0 done one year and the other half 
next. In dealing with the roots all the small 
fibrous ones met with should be taken 
great care of and saved, but all those that 1 
are big cut through, but not. of course, 
with a spade. The proper tool for that 
purpose is a keen-edged knife, ns it is im¬ 
portant that the cut be made perfectly 
smooth, for it is only such wounds that J 
heal freely, others causing a dving back 
through decay of the parts. With all the 
roots severed in the way referred to. the 
next thing is to cover them up as quickly 
as possible bv returning the soil and filling 
in the french, and if the soil is close and 
tenacious, road-serapings will do much 
good. Not only is root-pruning desirable 
and beneficial for over-robust fruit-trees, 
but it is the proper thing to do by wav of 
preparation for any of an ornamental char¬ 
acter, or shrubs of large size that are to 
be moved. Although root-pruning may be 
carried out from now on through the 
winter, it is belter to do it early while the 
loaves are still on, as then the healing pro¬ 
cess goes on more quickly and fresh fibres 
are more speedily formed. 


and for the same purpose. The next year | wires should be stretched horizontallv, one 
the second lot of spurs on the new rods will, near the ground, one half way up, and one 
if they are healthy and vigorous, bear I at the top of the uprights, which should 
fruit, while the portion of the rods above ; be 0 feet out of the ground. An entrant 
w ill lie producing growths which, when , must be arranged for either at one corner 
spurred back nt the winter pruning, will or in the middle of one side of enclosure] 
fruit the following year. To make way for 


year 

these growths the spurs on the upper por¬ 
tion of the old rods will have to be cut 
away, and as this would leave them 
denuded of spurs altogether, and of no 
further use, they may be cut out in the 
autumn either of the second or third year 
after planting, according to progress made 
in the way of growth and the length of 
rafter. If the latter is of ordinary length, 
and growth satisfactory, rods of the 
requisite length can be obtained in the 
course of three seasons 
takes place. You would 
edition of “Vines” and “Vine Culture,” 
by A. F. Barron, very helpful, as it con¬ 
tains a vast amount of information on the 
subject. 'Phis you can obtain from Mrs. 
A. F. Barnm. Ft. Sutton Court-road. Chis¬ 
wick, London. XV. Post free 5s. fid.] 


NOTES AND ItEPIAES. 


Planting Raspberries.-Could I grow, with 
success. Raspberries in a rather shady part ot 
the garden ? The land is good, and on it no* 
is a row of very fine early Celery, which 1 am 
using daily. I have dug the ground between 
l feet and 3 feet deep. If suitable, I very much 
wish to plant it with Raspberries, as I could 
easily net it from the building that creates the 
shade. Could you give me the name of the 
best sort of white Raspberry ?-J. 8. 

[Unless the position is very shady, which 
it appears is not the case, Raspberries 
should, seeing you have well stirred and 
deeply worked the ground, succeed very 
after planting j we p indeed. Unless the ground is in very 
find the new | g 00 j heart, give it a good dressing of 
manure and fork it in prior to planting the 
canes. The finest white or yellow Rasp¬ 
berry is Yellow r Superlative, but the fruit 
is not so sweet as is the smaller sized 
Yellow Antwerp.] 

Grapes faillnit.-I send you two bunches of 
Grapes. You will see they have failed to colour 
and the berries have all shrivelled up. I harts 
never had them go like this before. My vinery 
is a soan-roof, and has eight Vines in. Th 1 
Grapes on six of the Vines have shrivelled and 
failed to colour. I started them at the begin¬ 
ning of March, and have always had the fire 
on at night and on cold, wet days.-A. J, W. 

[Owing to the Grapes having been loosely 
packed they arrived in a very damaged con¬ 
dition, but from what we can see by the 
tw o or three berries which escaped injury 
what is termed shanking is the cause of the 
berries not colouring and being full of a 
watery acid juice. In bad eases part, ami 
sometimes the whole of a buuch become) 
affected, the presence of tlie malady always 
being denoted by the shrivelling of the 
I footstalks of the berries or the stems or 
I stalks of the bunches. Shanking arises 
j sometimes as a result of over-cropping, and 
when such is the case the remedy Ls 
obvious, but more often than not it is 
caused by the roots getting down into tie 


i been neglected are also two other con¬ 
tributory causes to shanking. Hero, again, 
the remedy is in the grower's hands, as in 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES. 

I HAVE some young Vines that I raised from 
eves this year. They are from 4 feet to 6 feet 
long. J want to plant them between some old 
Vines that are not doing well, and then, when 
they are strong enough to bear, to take the 
old Vines away. I would like to know how long 
it would be before I can take the old ones 
away, and also how far bark I should prune 
the young caries of the ones I started from eyes 
this year?—W. T. B. 

[The young canes should be cut down to 
the lowest bud possible, that is to say, if 
there are front lights to the vinery, cut 
them back level with the wall plate. 
Again, if the vinery is so constructed that 
the amount of light reaching the part of the 
border where they are to be planted Is con¬ 
sidered sufficiently ample to permit of a 
short-jointed, sturdy growth being made, 
then cut them to within three or four 
buds of the base. The harder they arc out 
back the more vigorous will be the rods 
made next season ; in fact, if all goes well 
they should reach the top of the house the 
first year. Unless the border is in good 
coiidiiion make the holes large enough 
when planting the canes to Introduce a 
bushel or two of new compost with a view 
to giving the roots a good start. If the 
Vines do well the spurs on the lower por¬ 
tions of the old rods will have to be dis¬ 
pensed with in the second year to make 
way for the training out of the young 
growths on the lower part of the new rods. 
These growths or shoots, when spurred 
back the following winter, will form spurs 
for fruiting in the next year. In that same 
season another lot of spurs on the old 
Vines should he cut away in like manner, 


Rhubarb in Apple orchard.—A young Apple 
orchard here is thickly planted with Rhubarb. 

Is this good poliev or is it likely to damage 
the Apple crop by taking too much nourish¬ 
ment out of the ground? The Apple-trees were 
planted two years ago, and did not do well this 
year.—C. H. CROSS 

[Provided you manure the ground for the 
Rhubarb, which will also benefit the roots 
of the Apple-trees, we fail to see what 
prejudicial cfleet the Rhubarb has on the 
latter. We know of cases where the ground 
under fruit-trees has been utilised for 
Rhubarb growing for years, and that with¬ 
out any harm accruing to the trees. Care 
is, however, always taken to manure the 
ground for the benefit of the Rhubarb every 
other year or so, which, as previously re¬ 
marked, also acts as a stimulant for the 
fruit-trees.] 

Pears cracked. I am enclosing a Pear which 
is cracked very badly, and which I have had - 

several opinions on. I should be much obliged cold subsoil beneath the border. Keeping 
if you Will toll me t he cause of the cracking. ti ie border too dry and denuding the Vines 
Iho tree stands in the open. The soil is very - nTU i » mw ths at one 

sandy. The tree is a young one, and all the a flUdlltitJ of leu\es and groWTUS 
Pears arc like the one enclosed.— A. II. Parker, time when regular stopping of laterals na> 

(A sandy subsoil will induce cracking In 
Fears, but this condition is this season 

very prevalent, and is due to a fungus , _ __ 

called Fusieladium pirimmi. To combat | the first instance the border should fie 
this successfully the tree should be tested weekly and water applied copiously 

I whenever it is needed. In the second case, 
if sublateral growths are kept regularly 
pinched or stopped there can he no quantity 
to remove at any time, consequently the 
roots are not checked and no harm result* 
When it arises through the roots getting 
out of bounds the only and sure remedy is 
to lift them and lay them out afresh either 
in a newly-constructed border or in the 
same border after it lias been partly reno¬ 
vated by a liberal addition of new compost- 
As to which of the two courses It is neces¬ 
sary to pursue will depend entirely on the 
composition and condition of the existing 
border. Having briefly stated the various 
causes which give rise to shanking, we must 
leave you to investigate and find out r«j 

v.., a v. r want . _ . which of them your trouble is doe. Should 

Wlr6 a n6ttin^ for ousii fruit.- X wnnt to net .. » • trntp 

in 20 yards square for bush fruit, 6 feet wire- you require further advice please write m 
netting round sides and strong netting on top. again.] 

What mesh and gauge wire should I use for nn _ f#lw . iHw***—T a small pw* 

nettii)g”o r top?—1 ta ” ned ° r Steam * tarred i hcuJe <£ fitb^8 feet iS which there a.; 

[Wire-netting, *-inch mesh and No. 20 yields yearfy^man^ S 

gauge, is that best suited for vour require- I bouse has no artificial heat, andprohamyt . 
ments. To form the roof, £-inch square a ' ,n1a " n fh * nranM a * 
mesh tanned netting is the best, if not the 
cheapest, form of string-netting you can 
employ. Have your uprights, which may 
bo of Larch-poles, creosotcd for the sake 
of rendering them more durable, 0 feet 
apart, and on the tops fasten and stretch 
stout galvanised wires from one side to the 
other, both in the length and width of the 
enclosure, to form a framework, as it 
were, for the nets to be fastened to and 
rest upon. To prevent sagging when the j 
tanned nets are placed in position, up¬ 
rights should be fixed here and there 
where the wires cross one another. For 


sprayed with a caustic wash containing | 
sulphate of iron so soon as the tree has 
been pruned, and the soil cleaned beneath 
it. For this puriwse the Woburn wash can 
be recommended. Then, as soon as the 
buds begin to break, when the tree has 
flowered and set its fruit, and again in 
from two to three weeks afterwards, 
spray the tree with Woburn Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture thoroughly on each occasion, which 
will prevent a recurrence of the trouble if 
it arises from fungoid attack. \ T our local 
sundricsnian would doubtless be in a jx>si- 
tion to supply both remedies, hut if you 
have any difficulty in the matter apply to 
the makers, XV. Voss and Co., Ltd., Glen- I 
gall-road, Mihvall, London, E.] 
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| m»use iiu iuuucmi nrut. . 

i may explain why the Grapes art *®-. 

1 very late in ripening. Ought the bouae to 
heated? If so, is there anv way- °f,doing ■ - 
without the expense of boiler and piPW' " 
an oil lamp do, and when should the Orapcs 
be thinned? Your advice will be greatly apt 
dated.—T. F. .... 

[An oil stove would be most uiM®irao» 
j for the heating of a vinery, ^ J 0 ®!? 

I short of a boiler with pipes attached wou 
be of any value. Portable boilers or t 
slow combustion type are now 
sold at such a cheap rate that it wouiup. 
you in the long ruu to beat the finery » 
proper manner. Once the apparatus 
pipes were fixed the only outlay would 
for fuel. These boilers are very economic 
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best), and to eke out the latter the house 
cinders can be utilised. If the vinery Is 
heated you would find the Grapes ripen 
earlier and be far more satisfactory In 
every way. Grapes should be thinned as 
soon as they are well set and can be 
observed to be swelling.] 

Cordon fruit-trees growing too strongly.— 
Within the last four or five years I have 
planted between 200 and 300 young fruit-trees, 
a large number of which are cordons. Most of 
them have fruited this year, but at the same 
time have made far too much wood. They are 
planted 2 feet apart. I have always spurred 
them back to about three eyes or to a fruit- 
bud, but this year I thought to spur back to, 
gay, 5 inches or 6 inches, to-give more space 
for forming fruit-buds next year. Would this 
hurt? Also, would I be right in digging around 
early, and just lifting some of the more 
vigorous to give them a check? At present 
they are quite upright. Do you think cordons 
answer better trained at an angle?—J. S. 

[We take it you have hitherto left the 
wood on the spurs of the length named at 
tile winter pruning? If so, it is quite close 
enough pruning for cordons, but at the 
.same time what you propose doing would 
be going to the other extreme. What we 
advise is that the young wood, both on 
spurs and such as has been made during 


larger examples from wall-trained trees. 
Since the more consistent cropping and 
hardier Doyenne du Cornice has become so 
popular, and deservedly so, too, Marie 
Louise is not by many held in quite such 
high estimation as it once was. Good as 
Doyenne du Comice is, we cannot do with¬ 
out Marie Louise altogether—in fact, where 
a large demand for Pears has to be met 
both should be grown. Where soil and 
situation are suitable Marie Louise may be 
grown as a standard, when it yields good 
crops of fruit. I have seen standards well 
laden as far north as Cheshire. It also 
succeeds well as an espalier in the open, 
and as fan, diagonal, and cordon-trained 


many gardens, will undoubtedly become a 
standard variety. Most growers have 
found its value for pots and planting out 
under glass, as, grown in that way, few 
Peaches are so handsome, and few varie¬ 
ties find a better sale. It has all the good 
qualities of Crimson Galande, one of the 
best, as far as crop and growth are con¬ 
cerned, and is of much better quality. It 
is certainly one of the best of the mid- 
season varieties, and invaluable for forc¬ 
ing. Last season Peregrine stood out as 
superior to many of the older Peaches, and 
this year, in spite of a dripping season and 
want of sunshine, this variety, on a south¬ 
west wall, is excellent, and the wood where 


examples on walls’ having different I the . trpcs nre ke l )t; wel1 tlunued out equal 


aspects, barring that of north. Grown on 
these lines the season of use for the fruit 
is then considerably prolonged. Cordons 
may be on the Quince stock, but all other 
forms of tree I prefer to be on the Pear.— 
A. W._ 

PEAR FIGUE D’A LEX COX. 

This seems a little-known Pear. It is not 
very large, but is, to my taste, very deli- 



Pcar Figue d’Ale neon. 


the past season on the upper part of the 
S’ ea ? s ’ cut back to three and four buds 
hii , former case, and from four to five 
a . n l a tter instance, at the winter 
w 111 ?!?' an d the proposed root lift- 

g will tend to check and equalise the sap 
an ? to a greater production of 
liJI? 8 in future - The suggested partial 
E fting may be done towards the end of 
, r ' an( * shorten back to one-third 
eir length all extra strong roots met with, 
ica will Induce the formation of roots 
f a Ia °i*e fibrous nature. We strongly 
ftf j au F the training of cordons at an angle 
k f i, e * s - Instead of vertically, as not only 
‘ tae sap-flow then less rapid, and more 
ho f distributed, but it also admits of 
whi?i , keing grown to a greater length, 
liaiileV] & cons ^erntioii where space is 

** arie Louise.—Standard trees of 
ana Sf a * e seas01i bearing freely, 
si7e/ti th ° Ug ^ the fruits are but medium 
hv ?w ey Wl11 no doubt, if one may judge 
flavin^ ru , sset -covered skins, be richly 
these ^ wken ri P e - It is strange that 
hiebor- fruits always possess a 

S r flavour than do the sansoth-skinne* 
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to that of any of the older free-growing 
1 kinds. I would not advise this variety for 
a heavy clay soil, but in well-drained land 
I the fruit will be freely produced. Young 
' trees, to get the best results, should be 
lifted after the second season’s growth.— 
E. K. 

Work in the vineries.—Happy the man 
, that can work his vineries free from 
I plants. Where this cannot be done he 
should have a room fitted up as a Grape 
i store, and when the crop is tliin cut the 
I remainder of the Grapes and bottle them. 

! it will do no great harm when the Grains 
are cut to fill the house with late Chrys¬ 
anthemums. There was a time when the 
| Chrysanthemums were mostly over by the 
end of November, but now we can have 
| them till the end of January, and then we 
I must have a cool structure to keep the 
| late varieties back and yet not nltogclker 
! stagnant. Grapes hanging on the Vines 
will require watching, and every bad 
1 berry removed before it has had time to 
contaminate others. Nothing in the 
I nature of damp or decay must be left in 
! the house. 

Orchard-house. —To furnish a new house, 
youug trees of suitable kinds can be potted 
| as soon as the young wood is firm and the 
foliage falling. I should prefer trees two 
i years old, as, under good treatment, they 
will move straight on without check. The 
| IX)ts can be selected of suitable size to 
match the trees. As a rule, 8 inch or 
fl inch pots will be large enough to begin 
with. There will he no fruit first year, 
but, if the disbudding and stopping are pro¬ 
perly carried out, there will be some fruits 
the second season. The pots should be well 
drained, and the coinpost should consist of 
good melknv turfy loam, adhesive rather 
than sandy, mixed with one pound of bone- 
meal to the bushel, some old plaster and 
j soot. The potting should be firm. 

Lifting Peach and Nectarine - trees 

(A \ R - The best time to lift is the end of 

September and early in October. Lifting is 
not only advised for strong or too vigorous 
trees, but also to prevent gumming, canker 
and loss of branches. Many trees are ruined 
by being starved, and disease follows loss of 
surface-roots. There need be no loss of crop 
the following year if the work is done while 
the trees are in full leaf. It is well before 
cate in flavour, and distinct in colour and interfering with the tree to be lifted to prepare 


form. 


W. 


Apple Margll.— Those who seek for good 
colour in an Apple, combined w-ith excel¬ 
lent flavour, might well give a thought to 
this fine old variety in season from Decem¬ 
ber to February—indeed, it may be kept 
until well into March in good order—and it 
is a sure and consistent cropper. In¬ 
dividual fruits are not large—perhaps the 
correct description would be under 
medium—yellow' on the shaded side, and 
streaked with dark red where exposed, 
while the flavour leaves little to be desired. 
From my own point of view' I would class 
Margil after Ribston Pippin, and certainly 
in front of Cox’s Orange Pippin, and when 


the fresh site so as not to expose the roots a 
moment longer than is necessary. In all cases 
it is well to preparo a large hole for the tree 
so as to work round the roots, thoroughly pack¬ 
ing the soil under the roots and making firm 
as the planting proceeds. Do not plant too 
deeply, as with the usual surface-dressings and 
feeding the border will be raised. Deep plant¬ 
ing is often the cause of unhealthy trees. 
Trees of any size are best prepared the pre¬ 
vious year if they have occupied tho same posi¬ 
tion for some time. 

riavour in Gooseberries.—Recently “ W.” 
praised Gooseberry Warrington for its flavour. 
I can also say a good word for this kind, and 
for late use I know of no variety to equal it. 
Some twenty-five years ago, in a garden I had 
charge of in north Hants, where I had to pro- 
3 vide a long season of this fruit. I planted this 
, i and several other kinds on a high north wall 
L and nothing could be more satisfactory. i 
prefer good Gooseberries to any other fruit. 
How people can grow those large, tasteless 
kinds for dessert I cannot understand, while 


quite ripe it has a fine aroma which 
renders it additionally attractive. I have I S™ *£, ^ 

no experience of Margil ns a bush-tree, surrey. 


no exper 

but I see no reason to doubt that it would 
be quite as successful in the open as, for , Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 
Instance, Worcester Pearmain ; but here xxxui of Gardicsino Illus- 

It is afforded a wall, and yearly gives good 1 
returns.— Kirkcudbright. 


traied is now ready (price S d., post free 3Jd ). 27ta 
) Binding Cose for the same volume is also available (price 
, la. 6d., by post la. 9th). The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newsagent, or from the Publisher 


Peach Peregrine.— This Peach, of recent 

introduction, w'hich promises so well in the price of apd Amdin-jf-Cwr it is., post-free. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

DISEASES OF CLEMATISES AND 
THEIR TREATMENT. 

As regards disease in connection with these 
plants, my experience is much like that of 
the man who wrote the chapter on snakes 
in Ireland—I never bother much about 
them—and I can honestly say that I have 
never suffered much from disease. Very 
likely some minute creatures may have 
had something to do with the disappear¬ 
ance of branches occasionally, but, on the 
whole, Clematises suffer less than most 
plants from insect enemies. It is very 
probable that, like other things, they are 
most liable to these attacks when in ill- 
health from other causes, but, given plants 
on their own roots and in congenial soil and 
situation, sickness is not often apparent. 
However, as others may be troubled by 
these various enemies, 1 give the follow¬ 
ing from a book called “ Les Clematites,” 
by Messrs. Roucher and MottetThere 
are various kinds of lice that attack the 
Clematises. The plants, however, are 
easily freed from these by means of spray¬ 
ing with nicotine at the rate of 2 pint of 
nicotine to 12 pint water. This should he 
sprayed on in the evening only, after the 
sun’s heat has subsided, and the following 
morning the plants should be washed with 
clean, fresh water. 

“ Eel-worms.— This is a rather vague 
term to indicate those microscopically 
small worms which live at the plants’ ex- 
]>ense in boring into the roots, where they 
form numerous colonies. Their bites re¬ 
sult in the forming of cysts or galls. 
Their presence is easily detected by 
small nodules, in which the females 
are lodged, By cutting one of these 
galls one may detect, with the aid of 
a magnifying - glass. Pear-shaped cor¬ 
puscles embedded in the tissue of the gall, 
undistinguishable by their colour, yet, 
nevertheless, easily observed owing' to 
their i>oJished and glossy surface. Each 
of these corpuscles gives shelter to a 
worm, which is much swollen by the eggs 
it contains. The nature of this insect 
makes its destruction particularly difficult, 
if not almost im[)os.sible; its great faculty 
of adaptation makes starving it out of the 
question, since, so far, there is no known 
plant on which it cannot get a living. 
There is authority for saying, however, 
that immersing the affected roots in w’ater 
for tw’enty-four hours is sufficient to de¬ 
stroy all the non-encysted insects. Such 
treatment is neither costly nor difficult. 

“ Vegetable parasites. —A microscopic 
fungus of the Oidium group, is des¬ 
tructive to Clematises. This fungus, 
commonly known as the ' wdiite,’ is 
similar to that which is observable in 
many other plants. Oaks, Rose bushes, and 
Peach-trees. The only remedy here is the 
preventive one of applying sulphur, but if 
this treatment, has not been applied soon 
enough to check the disease effectively, re¬ 
course must then be had to applying a 
solution of i oz. copper sulphate, £ oz. of 
carbonate of soda, 1£ pints water. If, in 
spite of these remedial measures, the 
plants are still attacked, it will then be 
necessarv, in the autumn and before the 
plants are completely withered, to care¬ 
fully collect all contaminated leaves and 
twigs and burn them. 

“ The most deadly disease of Clematises 
js bacterian in its nature, which means that 
the disease is caused by a microbe through 
the tissues of the plant; and, unfortu¬ 
nately, the infection commences so in¬ 
sidiously that one only perceives its pres¬ 
ence when too late. Without any per¬ 
ceptible trace of disease of animal or 
vegetable origin, and in soil which ap¬ 
pears well suited for the culture of these 
plants, and at ft time when they are in 
full leaf, and sometimes full bloom, they 
are all at once stricken with rapid de¬ 
cline. the flow r ers and leaves fade, the 
stems dry up, and the plant dies in spite 
of every care that may be bestowed on It. 
It is the prettiest kinds, such as C. patens 


and C. lanuginosa, that are the most often 
attacked in this way. The plants are 
also the more susceptible as they are 
younger or more herbaceous in tex¬ 
ture, which implies that the woodier 
si»ecies are much less liable to attack. 
The only surface symptom consists in 
the blackening of the base of the 
stems, just above the soil. Underneath, 
the blackened epiderm and the zone, where 
the sap circulates, undergo decomposition, 
with the natural consequence of the sudden 
death of the plant. Our own re¬ 
searches and constant practice in the 
culture of Clematises lead us to think that 
some of the maladies described above were 
consecutive to one another. It is not im- 
IKjssible to supi>ose that the presence of 
nematodes on the roots, by bringing about 
a constitutional weakness in the plant, is 
preparing, so to speak, a favourable field 
either for bacterian infection or for the 
propagation of fungi. On the same prin¬ 
ciple, probably one of those two diseases 
would gain a footing by means of the de- 
comfkosition or the decay brought about by 
another. Whatever it is, w r e can affirm that, 
by taking preventive measures, it is possible 
t > keep Clematises free from the diseases 
to which they are liable. There need be 
no scruple, even as regards the youngest 
plant, about applying related dressings 
of sulphur, and these precautions will be 
completed by applications of Rordeaux 
mixture. A pinch of sulphur thrown at 
the foot of a plant after it has begun 
i to grow*, and renewed at intervals, is effi¬ 
cacious as a preservative from disease. 
The soils used in making the compost 
! should be free from all organic matter 
undergoing moist decomposition or rot. 
The leaf-mould, also, must be free from 
S any suspicion of having been used at any 
time for Potatoes, Reet, or any other 
I vegetable which is capable of harbouring 
bacteria.” 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

, . P ? I ngu ® on Sweet Williams.—Will you 
kindly tell me through the pages of GARDENING 
j ILLUSTRATED what is the matter with the en¬ 
closed leaves of Sweet William? Many of the 
plants are badly infected. Is it due to a 
disease or insects? Can you suggest a remedy? 
—M. n. Hearn. 

[The leaves are overwhelmed bv the 
fungus known as Puccinia Dianthi, and if 
all your plants are as badly affected as 
j the leaves submitted would suggest, the 
<mly wmy of dealing w’ith them is to root 
them up and burn them on the spot. You 
should avoid planting again on the same 
ground these or allied plants.] 

Leaves of Pear-tree diseased.-I enclose 
three leaves from a young Pear-tree. I re¬ 
cently sprayed the tree with a Tobacco solu¬ 
tion. but without effect.—P. C. 

[Spray the trees three times at weekly 
intervals with Bordeaux mixture. Give 
the first application as soon as possible. 
Prune the tree as soon as the leaves are 
down, and then spray it with the caustic 
wash so frequently mentioned in the pages 
of this journal. Next spring, wdien the 
buds are on the point of bursting, sprav 
w’ith dilute petroleum emulsion. The above 
remedies are much more effective than 
nicotine solution.] 

Fungus on Celery.—I should be glad if you 
could let me know what is wrong with these 
Celery heads. They have been bitten by some 
fly. I think.—M. O. W. 

[Your Celery has been attacked by a 
fungoid disease which has, during the past 
few years, caused much loss to growers. 
The fungus causes the leaves to wither and 
rot away, after which the steins decay, and 
finally the whole of the plant disappears. 
As the spores of the fungus infect the soil 
for some time aftenvnrds Celery should not j 
he grow’n on the same plot of ground for 
several years to come. If the disease has j 
hut just broken out, and the leaves not 
very badly infested with if, there is a pos¬ 
sibility of arresting and finally subduing i 
the attack if you spray the tops or leaves 
at once with Rordeaux mixture. Unless I 
you have the conveniences for making this 
your best plan is to purchase as much as 
you require from your local sundriesman 


(w’ho would procure it for you if be lias not 
got it in stock), as it is rather troublesome 
to make at home. From three to four 
sprayings at weekly intervals will be neces- 
sary to cope with the disease, and this 
should be done when the leaves and 
weather are dry. If the whole of the leaves 
are in the same condition us those of the 
sample sent spraying will be of no avail. 
After the Celery has been dug, give the 
soil a good dressing of quicklime, or disin¬ 
fect it w’ith one of the soil fumigants 
which are so frequently advertised in the 
pages of this journal. Directions for the 
using of Bordeaux mixture are sent with 
it-] _ 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


SOME BENEFITS OF EARLY 
PLANTING. 

The idea that one should wait until the 
, w’ood ui>on our Roses has ripened before 
! transplanting is apt to cause a much 
1 greater delay than formerly, now that so 
many of our most useful and popular varie¬ 
ties are found among the Hybrid Teas. 

1 w’hich do not ripen nearly so early as the 
Hybrid Rerpetuals; in fact, quite a sharp 
frost is needed to check many of these 
new r er varieties. I would not hesitate to 
sacrifice a little of this late growth in 
transplanting, as I am convinced we gain 
much from having the roots partially 
established before the rigours of winter set 
in. By planting while the ground is still 
on the warm side we obtain quite a number 
I of new’ roots that cannot fail to be of great 
! service in supplying sap to the wood that 
would otherwise be much distressed by the 
drying and frost-laden winds that we gener¬ 
ally experience some time during the 
w T iliter. The ground also gets set more 

firmly around the roots, awl this in itself is 
a great help. Should there be much young 
and unripened wood, the bulk of this may 
be removed at once, so lessening the 
strain upon the sap remaining in the older 
; wood. Naturally, you would not move a 
plant in its fullest growth where it could 
be avoided, but I feel that many of us wait 
I too long to get the undoubted benefit of 
partly established roots, simply because 
our plants are in leaf and partial growth 
All of this would have to be cut away in 
the usual spring pruning, and so I see 
little benefit in studying its better de¬ 
velopment now% except in the matter of 
using a little common sense, as regards a 
too early disturbance. 

To delay planting until the ground gels 
wet and cold does not commend itself to 
mo, and I have frequently planted so early 
as to surprise many of my amateur friends. 
By removing some of the growth. aj 
already suggested, and sprinkling the wood 
freely for a time, we get little shrivelling, 
and none upon the lower eyes that are the 
foundation of our future plant, and to 
w’hich all growth of newly-planted Rosj 
will have to be cut next spring. 

P.U. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses for bank.-Kindly tell m whtt 
Wichuraiana Roses you recommend lor 
south-west bank.~L. W., Oban. 

[You will find all of the WichuraiaM* 
do w’ell in your district provided you can 
afford a little break to winds direct from 
the sea. Alberic Barbter (cream and 
canary - yellow’). White Dorothy (PJ* 
blush-white), Hiawatha (crinisonk E** 
celsa (deepest pink), Delight (bright car¬ 
mine), and Gardenia (bright yellow), are 
six of the best, w’ith, of course, Dorothy 
Perkins.] 

Planting Roses on light sol) (W. L. 

—If you use anv more manure upon i ^ 

light, soil let it be, sav, pig or cowM t 

if possible. You give a good selection, o» 
Lady Battersea, Gruss an Teplitz. ' • > 

and N i phetos a re qu ite away from rel/o • . 

Marcchal Niel should do upon your wait \ 
such a favourable district as Hants- > • 6 
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vhy not try Rove (TOr, William Allen stronger. I have never seen it turn violet 
Richardson, Mine. Hector Leuilliot, with age, and altogether it is a reliable and 
Henriette de Beauveau, or Billiard et j delightful scarlet Rose.—A. Bipeb. 

BarrS, all good yellows and so much more Hybrid Perpetual Roses in pots — 
reliable? Yes; you can move your climbers Although there is by no means the same 
at any time now, but it would be better a call for these since the advent of a number , 
little later. You will not reap much benefit j of suitable Hybrid Teas, we still find much 1 
from this season’s maiden rods next pleasure in a good General Jacqueminot or 
summer, as these should be cut away at Fisher Holmes before they are obtainable 
planting to secure established rods for the from the open. Mrs. John Laing and Mrs I 
second summer’s blooming, when all of R. G. Sharman Crawford, too, are indis- 
vonr plants should be in prime order, pensable. These Hybrid Perpetuals are ! 
Niphetos only needs a warm and sheltered generally worked upon the Manetti for pot 
position; but do not grow this variety, work. It is cheaper, and the plants will 
Molly Sharwan Crawford is much better, | last quite as long, as they are likely to 
and will grow anywhere where a Rose can thrive under pot culture. As this stock 1 
XHO>. exist. Natalie Bottner is too new for us ripens so much earlier thau the Briar in 
to speak definitely of yet. It appears any form, the plants can be lifted and 
hardy. potted sooner. The Manetti also lends 

^ Wichuraiana Rose White Dorothy in a wet itself to forcing better, because it is natur- I 
“ season.—The season has not been favour- ally a much forwarder stock than the 
,rr\ able to the beauty of this Rose, and never Briar. I have often lifted plants upon the 
before have I had so much reason to com- Manetti by the end of September, potted ! 
plain of the colour of the flowers. They them at once, and half plunged the pots in j 
soon showed the pink colouring which dis- ashes or Cocoa nut-fibre and sand, standing 



; <?• 


Flowers of Lychnis linage ana . 


figures them after being open for a few 
hays, and unless the older flowers were re¬ 
moved from the clusters they looked quite 
I«tehy ” on the pillars or arches. In dry 
seasons White Dorothy is rather better, 
”; yj. I aoi not sure that it is such an aequi- 
1 * Ulon as was considered at first. Its great 
recommendation is its coming into flower 
along with Dorothy Perkins and forming a 
contrast to it.— A. Rose. 

Rose Rouge Angevine. —This Rose, sent 
allu • Guinoisseau and Chedane in 
•His, is particularly good this autumn. I 
o not know of a more brilliant scarlet 
‘ ,se tnan this, nor one that retains its 
,^ UUr tetter. It was the same during the 
eat and glare of last season. The flower 
Very of perfect form when 
F' ^ . aild carrie( I boldly upright. Most 
growers describe it as moderate in growth, 
* fin d it as upright and robust as 
hi*2? ess Rothschild, and a very free 
J5?? er ‘ It is given by the raiser as a 
^ rom Victor Verdier, and it 
that old favourite s^in^what 

ou, y W$tizbQitir 


them in a cool and partially shaded place. 
If sprinkled freely to avoid wood shrivel¬ 
ling, new roots are soon formed, and the 
eyes plump up in a very promising manner. 
It is essential to select plants worked well 
down upon the crown of the roots, so that 
we can pot them deep enough to just cover 
the junction of Rose and stock. They only 
need the ordinary routine of pot culture in 
the future, but I would advise a little 
steadier and cooler treatment than the 
Teas and their numerous hybrids would 
enjoy. We now have some really good red 
Roses for forcing from the Tea and Hybrid 
Tea sections, but we do not got the depth 
of colouring and delightful fragrance found 
in General Jacqueminot, Fisher Holmes, 
and Prince Camille de Rohan.— A. Piper. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”— A'ew Edition, 11th, revised, u'ith descrip¬ 
tions of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs , their 
culture and arrangement , illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
medium Soo, 15s .; post free, los. Cd . “The English 
Flower Garden" may also be had finely bound in 
‘ vols., half vellum, SU net. Of all booksellers or 
the ofice of Gardb.nixo Illvstratbd, 17, Furnival- 
, London, E.C\ 



OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LYCHNIS HAAGEANA. 

re £ ognise thj s name a group 
of showy herbaceous perennials of middle 
height embracing almost every shade of 
colour—seariet, vermilion, pink, salmon, 
whites of a class, though by no means pure 
j one ’ and man ^ other intermediate 
shades which render them welcome for 
variety’s sake alone. They are popular, 
too, those of brilliant hue more particu¬ 
larly, because of a general sparsity of these 
shades among herbaceous plants of 2 feet 
high or thereabouts, while from the stand¬ 
point of easy culture—they may be raised 
from seeds in plenty, and with but little 
trouble—they should appeal to all. In 
regarding the varieties of this and nearly 
allied kinds of easy culture, however, I do 
not overlook the fact that in some soils 
and localities the slug is a great enemy of 
the plants, so much so, indeed, occasionally 
as to reuder their cultivation almost impos¬ 
sible unless special protection be given the 
plants in winter. To this end I would sug¬ 
gest the free use of coal-ashes about the 
crowns during the winter, even to the ex¬ 
tent of divesting them of soil and sub¬ 
stituting the ashes in lieu thereof. Quite 
well within the range of protective 
measures would be the moderate use of 
some of the soil fumigants now in vogue, 
ulways, however, at a safe distance from 
the plants. The stuff is fatal to the pest 
on contact, though its use among plants Is 
not to be generally recommended. A light 
stirring of the soil in conjunction with a 
thin sowing of the fumigant, to be im¬ 
mediately followed by a further turning of 
the soil, will often, with intelligence, 
accomplish much. The group under notice 
has much in common with L. fulgens, L. 
bungeana, and the Japanese L. grandi- 
flora, and is regarded by some as mere 
varieties of the first-named, and synony¬ 
mous with number two. The flowers seen 
in the accompanying illustration display in 
the indented tops of the petals and the 
prominent side teeth some characteristics 
of the originals. As I first knew them, 
however, they were more erectly inclined, 
largo numbers of flowers comprising a 
terminal cluster. Varieties differ consider¬ 
ably in this respect, and likewise in height 
and other things. The best, however, are 
always worth selecting with a view to im¬ 
proving. 

Culturally, experience has shown that 
these plants prefer warm positions and 
well-drained soils, and some of the finest 
effects I have ever bad were the result of a 
planting in near proximity to the wall of a 
dwelling having a nearly due south aspect. 

Hence, as opportunity affords, I would sug¬ 
gest making use of all such places, also the 
near proximity to greenhouse walls and 
others offering the two-fold advantage of 
position and reflected heat. In these, too. 
the drier root conditions obtaining in 
winter were os a saving grace, and afford¬ 
ing a lesser shelter for slugs, acted bene¬ 
ficially in this direction also. It Is the 
dormant growth buds and the fleshy sub- 
tuberous roots which the slug selects, and 
which are of an even greater value to the 
gardener, hence the need for their protec¬ 
tion. Seeds should be sown a few weeks 
following ripening where possible, employ¬ 
ing seed pons and affording them protec¬ 
tion. Division can only be resorted to in 
the ease of large plants which are some¬ 
what slow in forming. Owing, too, to the 
piped or hollow character of the stems no 
cuttings other than those arising direct % 
from the crown, secured in youth, and 
taken with a heel attached, are of use to 
the propagator, wiio must of necessity be 
alive to such things ns these. Seeds, how¬ 
ever. constitute the simplest and most pro¬ 
lific source of increase, and in conjunction 
with selection should be made much of bv 
the cultivator. These handsome subjects 
flower in July and August, and apart from 
the positions already indicated, should be 
employed in the select border nnd in the LT 
larger rock gnrdeMr. 1 1 E. H. Jwkjnb 
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AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Star worts.— I am always inclined to re¬ 
duce my numbers of perennial Asters, but 
this resolution is always departed from, 
because in the autumn 1 find them so use¬ 
ful and so pretty in every way. One can 
cut them in sheaves even in a small 
garden, and they look so graceful put into 
vases without any special attempt to 
arrange them. They look best loosely 
arranged in the vases, and they appear to 
harmonise with almost anything. It may 
he that some of the newer shades will not 
do so, but the Starworts. as a whole, are 
beyond all praise for their value in the 
house. In the garden they are also very 
useful. I have one or two which are 
special favourites, and among these is 
Beauty of Colwall, one of the few double 
Asters, hut which I admire, though not 
specially fond of double flowers. Its 
flowers, of a pleasing lavender, are very 
useful for cutting. I also like Finchley 
White, with large and pure white flowers. 

Artemisia lactiflora. — I came across 
this plant recently, and was rather taken 


scribed as “ rose,” but which hares Ms* 
of purple about them. It dislikes drought, 
and I have lost plants during escesslrelf 
dry summers when on light, sandy soil. A 
damp place ought, therefore, to be chosen. 
and it should also be in a sunny part or 
the garden. Mimulus Lewis! is easily 
raised from seeds when obtainable, and is 
also increased by division in spring- , 
S. Ahnott. 

Salvia glutinosa.— I noticed a ratlier 
e origin disparaging note on this old Sage in 
Gardening Illustrated recently, nod 
if there while I quite agree with the writer that 
Mahdi. there are many more useful plants, still J 
it, as I must confess to a certain partiality to if- 
I had For one reason, it does remarkably well in * 

hink Le a heavily-shaded border, where little else u 
though thrives, and, with ine, the flowers are of a 
f white clear lemon-ye How, uumarred by ^ 
Tapis slightest suspicion of brown. Certain )y *• 

. s Frau glutinosa is the least attractive of 
Ant. Buchner. Le Mahdi Is very good to Sages ; but it has its value, and, niter a . 
associate with any of these, and a little there are many other perennial 
bed I have, with Le Mahdi in the centre which have quite ns little to recoinwe 
and Tapis Blanc round has been particu- them.—K. B. T. 
larly pretty. Its colour Is described as & pretty white Heath.— For the w™ 

“ dark purple violet,” and this seems ns garden the beautiful variety of the 
good a description as it is possible to give. Heather bearing the long name of CaUM* 

How S°i )t3 tbe Dhlo.ves have been this year, vulgaris alba gracilis, is a 


Fig. 8.—Primula Auricula Dusty Miller . (See page 6yy) 


with it for autumn flowering. It was in a 
big garden, where plants that bloom in 
autumn are in request. It was very hand¬ 
some there, and grew to about 0 feet high. 
I saw it the other day about 4 feet high, 
but the dwarfer plants were not so fine as 
the taller ones. It looks different from 
most other flowers of autumn, with its big 
heads of white, and of a character not 
possessed by other flowers of the time. 

Heltanthus giganteus.— Here is a great, 
tall, “willowy” Sunflower, which I am 
rather disappointed w’ith. It growls G feet 
to 8 feet high, and has miserable little 
flowers for the height of the plant. I 
thought it would he good at the hack of one 
of my borders, hut it is too big, and the 
flowers are too small. It is just the sort 
of plant for a wild garden. It is rather 
loose-looking unless tied up, and if you do j 
this it looks stiff. If I had a big wild j 
garden I think I would plant it in front | 
of some shrub which becomes bronzy in | 
autumn, and then it W'ould look well at a 
distance. 

Senecjo tanghcticus.—I have seen this 
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rock, alpine, boo, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 


ROCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION: 

SOME HINTS. 

Year by vear the taste for rock gardens 
has developed, mid the love for all these 
apparently insignificant rock plants has 
become so great that it may be of service 
to draw attention to the difficulties of rock 
garden construction, and to indicate the 
manner in which these difficulties may, in 
part, be overcome. Both Mr. W. Robinson 
and Mr. Farrer have repeatedly criticised 
the uncouth shapes to be found in ordinary 
artificial rock - work, shapes so truly 
grotesque that it seems surprising that 
more study has not been devoted to the 
questions of contour and positions of the 
stones. Mere mounds of soil, covered by 
stones of all shapes and sizes, thrown 


profile desired by the constructor. One 
of the most common mistakes, and one 
which must always be guarded against, is 
an erroneous placing of the 
Paths in the sectional profile. This is 
illustrated in Figure 3. It often occurs 
even when the remaining features are 
natural and satisfactory. Here the three 
dotted lines marked A represent the sur¬ 
faces of the paths, shown in section, with 
the natural curves below. This fault in¬ 
troduces another error, that of straight 
lines along the edges of the paths. 
Now\ if the valleys through which the 
paths wind are varied, up and down, 
and correctly curved, the edges of the paths 
will form the necessary irregular curves 
which are both natural anil beautiful. 
Figure 4 illustrates what is meant. The 
centre and right of the diagram consist 
of a straight, unnatural line which joins 
two rises of ground on either side. The 


pale pink. It is, however, the least hardv I am 
acquainted with, and often goes off in winter 
T°flnH ^^i ge8t % moist, sandy place for it, but 
I find it do well in a drier position with soma 

»!n‘i»r ab T°, U ^ il t0 roUmB off ”n 

winter. It is a good moraine plant.—8. ARNOTT. 


HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

1 The hardy Cyclamens are very useful for 
shady nooks in the rock garden, where 
| given a suitable soil, they will do well! 
They delight iu a soil containing pleutv of 
vegetable matter in the shape of well- 
decayed leaf-soil, with a liberal addition of 
grit. Colonies of those plants are highly 
effective when seen growing at the base of 
the rocks by shady pathways. There are 
usually many little corners to be found in 
f the paths of the rock garden that are quite 
suitable for these charming little plants. 
In preparing a spot for them the soil is 
! taken out about a foot deep and replaced 
with suitable soil. When once the conns 



4 


t 




about without any thought, can never pre¬ 
sent a pleasing picture to the observant 
gardener. 

The rule op curves. —No matter whether 
the area of ground to be treated be great or 
Mnall, the first principle of correct forma¬ 
tion is the recognition of natural curves. 
Ibis principle forms the underlying feature 
of rock garden work, and unless the amateur 
keeps it constantly in view as a golden 
rule, nothing but failure can result. The 
Principle implies construction by natural 
eurves, and is best illustrated by the tw r o 
following diagrams :— 

,, i' Figure 1 represents everything that is 
wrong in curving. The heights have as¬ 
sumed the shapes of Mr. Farrer’s cele¬ 
brated puddings, and the so-called valleys 
are nothing but a series of straight lines, 
as objectionable as they are ugly. Figure 
^represents natural curves, which may 

designed In endless variety, exhibiting 
nuis high or low% deep vaHe^s, sharp qr 
gradual rises^in fact, any (frpe 


reader can recognise for himself the soil 
which must be removed, as sbowu at the 
bottom of the diagram, in order to obtain 
a natural curve between the two hills. 
The one section is hard and unnatural, the 
other (the completed section) is natural and 
pleasing. Figures 5, 0, 7, and 8 further 
illustrate the various forms in which 
paths may be made. Emphasis has been 
laid upon this feature of rock garden con¬ 
struction, for the reason that paths 
generally constitute the most unnatural 
and most unsatisfactory portion of the 
garden. A good effect can often be 
introduced by forming “outcrops” of 
stone in the centre, or at the sides, of 
paths, through which can be grown the 
smaller alpine plants such as Thymes, 
Violas, Grasses, Dwarf Hairbells, small 
Irises, etc. _ B. 

Erodium chamaedryoides, syn. E. Reichardi. 
—This is a choice little plant with dainty, 
heart-shaped leaves and an abundance of 
Charming white flowers, faintly veined with 


are established they should lie allowed to 
remain undisturbed, and they will blossom 
freely every season. Many of them repro¬ 
duce themselves from seeds, and large 
quantities of young plants are to be found 
springing up from amongst the old plants. 
After the (lowers drop and the seed-pod 
begins to swell, the stem curls round in a 
downward direction until it almost buries 
itself in the soil. Here the seeds will ger¬ 
minate and quickly form small conns. If 
the seedling conns become overcrowded 
they may he lifted when at rest and grown 
on in pots, or they may be transplanted into 
other suitable quarters to be growm on. 
The flowers are produeeu in early spring 
and late summer, those of C. Coum appear¬ 
ing frequently as early in the year as 
February. The flowers suffer from tlie 
frosts, but the species is so hardy that the 
flowers soon recover. At the same time if 
ic can be so arranged, the=6ld fronds of a 
Fern growing above Abe colony, or beside -r 
it, will Afford Intend id protection. The 
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plants derive great benefit from an annual The soil is light, with some very old leaf-mould 
top-dressing, which should be given when | ^ g * M,n * 

[It would almost appear that the plants 
had exhausted themselves by the flowering, 
and which not infrequently happens in the 
case of plants in a light soil. In more 
retentive soils the plants are more per- 


tbe foliage dies down and the conns are 
resting. A suitable compost for this pur¬ 
pose is made up of leaf-soil, loam, and well- 
decayed cow-manure, adding a liberal 
quantity of limestone-grit or old mortar- 
rubble/ Before applying the top-dressing 
the old soil should be carefully removed 
without disturbing the conns. Any young 
seedling conus that are removed with the 
old soil should be treated as advised 
earlier. 

In the early-flowering section we have C. 
Coum (the round-leaved Cyclamen), with 
crimson flowers. There are various forms 
of this siiecies with flowers varying in 
colour from white to crimson. C. ibericum, 
from the Caucasus, has bright crimson 
flowers with purplish blotches. C. Atkinsi 
is said to be a form of the preceding, 
having white flowers with crimson blotches. 
There are several varieties of Atkinsi, with 
reddish-purple, rose, and white flowers. C. 
vernum or ropandum flowers during April 
and May generally, thus providing a suc¬ 
cession to the earlier kinds, which are at 
their best in February and March. There 
is also a white form of this srccies. O. 
libanotfeum is a very line species with 
marbled foliage and large flowers varying 
in colour from white to pink. 

Amongst the late summer and autumn- 


manent. The addition oi leaf-mould to a 


When treating Aspleniums which form bul¬ 
bils upon the frouds, the best mode of 
increase is by means of these immature 
plants. For instance, Aspienium bulbi- 
ferurn, A. diversifoliuw, and A. flaecidum 
three most useful sorts, may all be easily 
increased in this way. When treating such 
iiiiuiLm , __ „ ns Davallias tor increase, the rhizomes 

light soil was not desirable. We presume their bounds may now 

you have examined the plants to convince 
yourself that wire worm is not the cause of 
the failing. We do not suspect this, how- 
| ever, seeing the plants have done so well 
for so long, and remembering, too, that 
: some of the Tufted Pansies fail similarly 
after a big flowering. All you can do is to 
replace the plants by new stock and take 
the precaution to propagate a few plants 
each year to insure against loss in the 
future. The plant itself requires nothing 
more than a strougisli loam of medium 
depth, and one not over-gorged by manure.] 


be taken off, but the work is more one for 
the early spring-time, before growth com¬ 
mences. Gleichenias are well known to be 
difficult Ferns to increase by any method 
Where, however, the slender' creeping 
rhizomes have run outside of the pot or 
pan, aud are of sufficient length to be 
pegged upon some peaty soil in small pots 
or pans, this will be found one of the best 
methods to adopt. 


FERNS. 


NOTES ON FERNS. . _ 

Seedling Ferns, either self-sown or other- ! iu ^ r ' es ' ^? s *° some extent been neg- 
wise from spores of this year, will now be " “ " * ~ ' 

of fairly good size. If any are needed to 
keep up the requisite stock of any given : 
kind these should be carefully looked after. 1 


'?irryw7T7/ 



Fig. i .— Wrong 
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method of forming curves. 




Fig. J.—Section of paths with natural clines. 
(See page 677.) 


flowering sj>ecies we have C. africanum, 
with rose-coloured flowers. Unfortunately 
this is a rather tender species, requiring 
slight protection during severe weather in 
the winter. O. cilicieum Is a desirable 
species from Asia Minor, with white 
flowers which have purple blotches. C. 
europtcum is frequently met with in shady 
walks in woodland and rock gardens. C. 
hedermfolium is one of the most interest¬ 
ing species. The flowers are produced in 
‘large numbers, mostly before the foliage 
appears. Towards the close of the flower¬ 
ing season the leaves appear, and generally 
remain in good condition throughout the 
winter. These in themselves are quite a 
feature, being beautifully marbled, a good- 
sized colony presenting a pleasing picture 
when in good leafage. The conns of this 
species attain large dimensions, and it. is 
surprising the quantity of blossoms which 
an established colony will produce. 

E. C. Fooley. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Viola gracilis.—Can you kindly advise me a8 
to the proper treatment for Viola gracilis? I 
planted a colony in the rock garden last 
autumn. The plants came through the winter 
all right, aud flowered profusely for three 
months this summer; but. with the passing 


Although many Ferns can be increased by 
division, it is not in the majority of cases 
so satisfactory a mode of increase as from 
spores. Young plants where self-sown 
will be springing up in all conceivable 
places ; these should be well looked after by 
slight da typings with the syringe in anv 
needful ease until they are tit for carefill 
handling and pricking off into a shallow 
pan, which is a better plan to adopt at this 
stage than that of at once potting into 
small pots. The plants, being still young 


and tender, can thus be managed with less after the « v are cut ' or 


lected through the broader frouded 
varieties finding more favour, yet it will be 
long before it is entirely superseded. In* 
, doubtedly it is prettier, with its long, 

I slender, drooping pinna*, than the more 
j erect-growing varieties, which have broad 
pinnae. To have this Fern in its best form 
it should be grown on in a moderate tern- 
! Perature and fully exposed to the light. 
If not allowed to get stunted it will make a 
flue plant before the fertile fronds ripen 
their spores. This is one important point, 
for after they begin to shed their spores the 
plants lose their bright, fresh appearance, 
and when grown for cutting this is of im¬ 
portance. If grown in a light, open 
position, the fronds will last equally well if 
cut before the spore-cases begin to change 
colour, and they then have that light-green 
shade which is more desirable than the 
more sombre hue of the matured fronds. 
Older plants may be kept tidy by cutting 
away most of the old fronds after a set of 
new ones has develoi>ed. After plants have 
been resting a little they throw up a good 
number of fronds at the same time, while 
young plants, or those kept continually 
active, produce them singly. 

Davallias.— The Davallias are very useful 
at any season of the year, but may be more 
particularly recommended for winter use. 
Many of tiie varieties have fronds of re¬ 
markable substance, and will last for a 
long time when used for cutting. They 
should be used in place of Maiden hair for 
many purposes during the winter. P. 
elegans, one of the most useful, makes 
fronds freely and is very light and elegant. 
Where a light shading is used the Davallias 
may be grown iu pans or baskets suspended 
to the roof, and will not take up much 
space during the summer. D. fijiensis 
plumosa is another fine variety for cutting- 
hut it docs not make fronds so freely as D. 
elegans. There are several others which 
might also he recommended. Cut frond? 
should be put into water as soon as possible 


- they are inclined to 


curl up. I do not mean dipping the fronds, 
but simply putting the stems into the 
water.—F. 


attention. It is always well to have a 
young stock of plants coming on to take 
the place of others that have either grown 
too large or have become stunted by being 
confined in too small pots. For instance, 
young growing plants of the Eteris family 
are infinitely better than those that are in 
a measure stunted in growth. This will be 
(lie ease where the plants have been used 

for decoration in positions where a good j lu« t c K u«u«i./»o —. 

growth is hardly possible, yet the plants silver cup presented to them by Messrs. • 
serve a good purpose. Wallace and Co. for the best exhibit by 

Seedlings of the best kinds of Adiantums, amateur of alpine plants, including^ 1 

whether small-growing sorts for a supply able bulbs and dwarf shrubs, in 

<>f cut fronds are the chief item or if larger exceeding 5 feet by 3 feet The h-' 

kinds for ornament in the fernery are stone is not absolutely necessary. 

needed to take the place of older ones, I judges will be instructed to favour . 

sliouM be especially looked after. It is j rect use and the natural arrangemcDP*; 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pteris serrulata. - Of the numerous 
! varieties of this Fern, there are none more 
useful or more elegant than the old form 
when it is well cared for and grown as it 
may be seen in some of onr market 
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Gentian cup competition. - 

conditions for Gentian cup compel! w**. 
March ill) and 5th. 1013 :-The raimcdj>r 
the Royal Horticultural Society offer (sub¬ 
ject to the general rules of the socmjfj 1 
the special regulations indicated belox* 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The second meeting of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the present season was held at 
Essex Hall, Strand, London, W.C., on 
Monday, September 23rd, when a few very 
good new Chrysanthemums were the 
recipients of honours. True early-flower¬ 
ing varieties—i.e., plants that come Into 
flower quite naturally from a terminal 
bud selection—were, with one exception, 
set up for adjudication, and the better 
varieties were the following : — 

Alcalde.— This is one of the most attrac¬ 
tive of early-flowering varieties. The 
flowers are of medium size, judged from a 
market grower’s point of view, and were 
represented by disbudded blooms in the 
pink of condition. The florets reflex most 
evenly and evolve a flow’er of superb form. 
The colour is, perhaps, the most important 
asset in this flower, and may be described 
ns a brilliant chestnut-crimson. First- 
class certificate to Messrs. Lowe and 
Shawyer, Ltd., Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

Framfield Early White. — Another 


ham. It is a Japanese bloom of pleasing 
reflexed form, having rather broad florets 
that are slightly pointed. Colour, rosy- 
amaranth on white ground. The flower 
is not unlike that of Mrs. F. C. Stoop 
The new Crimson Polly was shown again, 
but in this instance the crimson colour was 
much brighter than that seen on a former 
occasion. E. G. 


THE OUTDOOR VARIETIES. 

A very welcome addition is Crimson Polly, 
which obtained an award of merit recently. 
The original type is so good that anything 
differing in colour ouly may be regarded as 
quite first-class, aud with the rather deeper 
bronze as seen in Abercorn Beauty we have 
three varieties which are sure to satisfy 
the cultivator. Bronze Goaeher, a sport 
from the original Crimson Goaeher, is also 
another recent sort of especial value. In 
later years it w’ould seem that this habit of 
sporting into new colours is the best way of 
getting improved kinds, for it can hardly 
be said that these as seedlings, from the 
Continent aud other sources, are an 
advance upon varieties we regard as old 
and, therefore, w r ell known. Cecil Wells, 


lemon with a coppery shade, and I consider 
it quite one of the leading varieties. La 
M^ in n apI)eal8 to me iu lts terra-cotta shade. 
1 he flowers of Le Cygne are of the purest 
i white, and are choice, but the varietv is 
I somew’hat late. Leslie is regarded as the 
j richest, and in every respect the best, of 
I yellows. It is exceptionally early and verv 
free. A pretty pink kind is Lillie, the 
flowers being larger than those of most. 
Mignon has delicate mauve blooms, and is 
tree and choice. Mrs. A. Willis (yellow, 
shaded red), is a favoured kind for exhibi¬ 
tion in bunches. A pretty bronze is Miss 
Balfour Melville, somew’hat new and not 
| too well known. Mrs. Baird has peach- 
pink flowers of the Marie Mass6 form, and 
| is distinctly good. For a good pink one 
1 should grow Normandie; it is free in 
growth and flower. Patricia, again, is a 
i capital mauve-pink; quite one of the. 
choicest of the earlies. An especial 
, favourite is Perle Chatillonaise, the 
creamy-white blooms being carried on stiff 
1 stems, whilst the plant makes a fine bush. 
Fairly recent is Provence, bright pink witli 
gold points; it flowers freely and is a most 
useful variety. No white early surpasses 



Fig. 4.—Construction of an alpine valley . (See page 677.) 


beautiful flower that will prove very sor- 
'ireable to both private aud market 
growers. The flowers are of medium size, 
though of somewhat deep build, and the 
norets, which are of fairly good breadth, 
recurve in pleasing fashion. Described by 
the committee as iiearly-wdiite. The plant 
Bowers quite freely and attains a height of 
\i i ^ fep L First-class certificate to 
^r. Norman Davis, Framfield, Sussex. 

Mrs. J. Fielding.— A distinct and beauti- 
nu sport from the popular early-flowering 
'anety Goacher’s Crimson. The colour 
jtthy be described as bright, bronzy-chest- 
n,| t, tipped gold. Both the florets and sub¬ 
stance of this new flow'er are better than 
loose of the parent variety. The florets 
<>re longer and the flower is much fuller, 
prays of disbudded flowers are most 
P S tive ' First-class certificate to Mr. J. 
Yielding, Leeds. 

fcin«i AN Barter.— A very bright-yellow 
ngie of small to medium size, and a plant 
Toil evc ^ ves charming sprays of blossoms. 

early-flowering singles are badly 
in SSf* a ? (1 ^is new' sort should be much 
W Tv m n D<1, Commended From Messrs. 

•Wells and Co., Ltd., Me- jtbam, Surrey. 
l«r^A°? mittee wis hed to see again a 
gG ex hibition sort named Jgfii&s R. Mile-. 

Digitized b 


a buttercup - yellow' coloured bloom, 
deserves to be w idely grown. The plant is 
about 2 feet in height and makes a nice 
bush. Claret is very free. I like 
Countess as a white, although the blooms 
are readily spoiled by rainy weather. 
When protected it is choice. Another 
capital sport is Crimson Grunnerw’ald, 
rather stouter in growth than the other 
members of a somew’hat weakly family. It 
would seem that Elstob Yellow’ is slightly 
a better grower than the yellow Horace 
Martin, otherwise there is little to choose 
between these useful varieties. Ethel is a 
primrose-coloured flower of the Marie 
Mass6 type, consequently it is one of merit. 
I like the cerise flowers of George Bow- 
ness; also of the Marie Masse group. 
Gertie, although less Japanese in character 
than most, is a pretty salmon-pink with 
vellow’ shade, and exceptionally free. The 
blooms of Golden Glow’ are quite incurving 
in formation. It is a capital variety, but the 
blooms do not bear bad weather very well. 
Harrie, a bright bronze, is first-rate. James 
Bateman (clear pink) is not by any menus 
a new kind, yet it is not met w r ith so often 
as its merits deserve. This is excellent for 
exhibition w’hen protected and kept per¬ 
fectly clean. Tile colour of J. Bannister is 


IXOl lies 131 .incs. iuc uiwuuio Uic UUUILU- 
looking and the plant free, although in the 
early stages It grows less sturdily than 
many. I like Rosie, a terra-cotta coloured 
kind that has been in cultivation some 
time. Verona, a new sort, strikes one as 
being useful; the flow’ers are borne freely, 
and their deep bronze shade is one that will 
be liked. A like habit of freedom to bloom 
is noted in Wells’ Scarlet, which makes a 
fine show in the mass. I am more than 
satisfied with Savoie, a new pure white 
variety with rather better grow’th than 
found in Roi des Blancs. 

II. Shoesmith. 

Carnations and eel worm (South Stafford).— 
If the eelworm exists, as you say, it is likely 
to be most abundant about the roots and stems 
of the plant—some, indeed, may have taken 
refuge in the stems—hence in any transplant¬ 
ing you would transfer the pest also. The only 
thing we can suggest is to dip the roots in a 
solution of Tobacco-water, or even one of soft 
soap. Assuming that the plants you refer to 
are ordinary rooted layers, the immersion 
alone might rid the soil of large numbers 
though it would not have any effect upon those 
in the stems of the plant. The soil fumigant 
you refer to is siipposed to rid the soil of all 
insect life, though to do this the ground must 
needs be vacant The plants might remain in 
the soft soap solution for'ten minutes. BubsS 
nuently rinse them in clean water, and niw 
them to drain before Hantin*. - ] __ ftUow 
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garden food. 

ni ^ h f u t b . est Potatoes to eat.-Kindly inform 
S nil ? 6 any adva ntage in peeling Potatoes 


»« oil > mL — ..11 pct-AUIK X'iniUUeB I 

good RPrvK o W K t0 - ° f n pa * e 6Z6 would have done To raise a good stock it is absolutely neces- 
fp°te Ce &e , 1° r rr„^e"^oa P - 0 ii t M 0 |l : ^ «« *'«* from seed, as the high-bred 
Hooper. 92. Queen's-rond. Xnmirh b varieties do not irive ollsets in the same 


INDOOR PLANTS. about 55 degs., with air at 60 degs. It is 

- j most important that the bulbs are not over 

CULTURE OF IIIPPE A STRUMS. watered after repotting, it being generally 

rr, . . . . , sufficient to water the plunging material 

io ra.-se a good stock It is absolute y neces- once or twice a we ek, i lld S , he S ^ 
s; ry to start from seed, as the ugh-hred absorb sulfioient to k ^ p the 

• e \t r. S. ci ? ZrSZZZt "Litton. 1 use ashes for M is* A 


)oper. 52. Quttfn'«*ro(id, Norwich. varieties do not give offsets in the same 

lAs to the flavour of Potatoes, a great way that the oid species and varieties did 


deal dejtends on the soil in which’they are 
grown. In some soils the tubers are close 
and soapy, and quite uneatable, while in 


few of these seedlings may fiuwer, but it is 


IlvHRtmrsNO should always be done with ™*»**J* t “! 


a definite object In view, either for the pur- 


others the tubers of the same variety are I M, “ se of creating a new colour or shade, or 


sometimes never recover after flowering 
prematurely. Grow on through the 


meant the thickness of tne same, as they 
last much longer than those of a thin, 


a slight sprinkling of a good fertiliser or 
watering with soot-water (which is excel- 


mea !y If the soil is deficient of limeor \ increasing the number of the older colours ! “u" veafe^n 
phosphates, then the tubers of even the best and improving the size, roundness of form JfuMof roots 'ZlZ 
varieties are poor eating, however cooked. substance of the totals, by which is a ? 1 £»!i onHmi-fin by 

Some few years ago we tried a yellow- Im ‘ ant the thickness of tne same, as they ! 

fleshed variety grown largely in the neigh- last much longer than those of a thin, ' )' cl ^ lI . llg f ^ t€ h iT Il !ii 1 1 * 8 eX< ^H‘ 
bourhood of Bruges. The flesh of this was papery texture. To produce true colours /tnp/'nf 6 

very mealy and well flavoured. In the some knowledge of the parentage should ! of feeding, but it should le 

north a variety known as Pink-eye used to be got, for if the parents are the progeny n^rt?5, °f 

be largely grown. This, too. had yellow’ °f red and white varieties they may be L p fl r ° 1>rtlun of ^ 

flesh. The curious part about this Potato very tine reds,but their progeny will throw ^ I should be of full flowering size, sed 
was that when newly dug and cooked the back again, as I have found the red colour 8 b°uld be rested as previously advised, aad 


mences. The largest projjortion of these 
bulbs should be of full flowering size, and 


flesh was not at nil mealy, but when taken to be most potent in Amarvllis. To sue- ,MarL . uu , mio T , srowxn A in rae * i F' in 8 a!> 
from the pits in the early spring and cooked c ‘ced in getting light Amaryllis from seed required. lor Christmas; flowering any 
ihe flesh was all that one could wish, having the light colours should be fixed bv seeding , ^ 8 which may have dried off extra early 
that mealiness and dryness that are so for two or three generations. In the case of ,saou ,, be selected. I should not recom- 


started into growth in the spring a> 


appreciated 


variety that we liked very much was White . - .— - ^ lu - , 

Elephant, which, grown either in light or stance to be worked up afterwards. This by soaking m a tub of water for two hours, 

heavy soil, was always excellent. Among has been done in the case of the newer a , 11( a , r draining for an hour or so they 

present-day varieties we find there are few* l'ink shades; the pure whites have been s bouJd be top-dressed and put into a tem 

ec 111 a 1 TTp-to-Date and Factor, tyi>es of obtained by eliminating the stripes bv Perature of GO degs. to 65 degs. in as light 

1 old Recent that used to ho frmtvii nt rmn selection? those wi 1 h lanL-f a position as possible at this dull timeol 


Another a new’ shade one has to follow up any 


variation and leave the form and sub¬ 


mend shaking out for this early batch, bur 
the pots should lie thoroughly moistened 


the old Regent that used to be grown at one 1 selecting those with the least colour. n P° slt;io h as possible at this dull time of 
time to the exclusion of all others. We Having made a selection of parents for tke year - ^ the bulbs have been well 
have an idea that the cross breeding of the breeding, they should be placed in a light r ^P eue(i they should be put in not Inter 
American and home-grown Potatoes has in house with plenty of ventilation when the ,lian tlie tirst weck l n Is<)vemljer For 
a great measure tended to the poor flavour temperature rises above 5.5 degs. The llK >se to flower in the New Year we always 
now so often to be found in Potatoes. We actual period of fertilising is when the sllake ou t the bulbs and repot in (law- 
can w’cll recollect, many years ago, grow’- stigma is viscid, and the best time of the fl anr t er loam, one-quarter leaf-mould, 
ing in a very sandy soil, the then popular day is between 10 a.in. and 4 p.m., the a good dash of sand and a flavouring 

American Rose, which, when cooked, was pollen working best when the sun is i of fertiliser as before recommended, using 
poor in the extreme, being close and soapy, shining. The successful fertilising of the Ix ' ts in accol 'dance with the size of the 
It will generally be found that Potatoes flowers is immediately shown by the rapid bulbs and quantity of roots, care being 
which have a more or less netted skin, or manner in which the flower closes, often i takc ‘ n to work the soil well between tlx 1 
those whose skin has a corky appearance, within twenty-four hours, and while on the ro °t s > plunging in bottom beat as before 
are of better flavour than those with subject of fertilising I would impress the ft dvised, and taking great care uot to over 
smooth, clear skins, the flesh of the latter importance of removing in a very small water - When the flower scapes ar? 
being, as a rule, very close and soapy. We state all seed vessels not specially ^ inches or 4 inches high take them out of 
shall be glad to have the opinions of our fertilised, ns the strain of a large seed pod ^ le Ponging material and put on a stage, 
readers as to this question of the best;* 8 very considerable upon the bulb, and giving them a little artificial manure ok? 
Potatoes for eating.—En.] sometimes after seeding a variety is never n wcek until ^ le flowers are over. Fur 


are of better flavour than those with subject of fertilising I would impress the 
smooth, clear skins, the flesh of the latter importance of removing in a very small 
being, as a rule, very close and soapy. We state all seed vessels not specially 
shall be glad to have the opinions of our fertilised, ns the strain of a large seed pod 
readers as to this question of the best >*s very considerable upon tlie bulb, and 
Potatoes for eating.—En.] sometimes after seeding a variety is never 


I am pleased that you are opening fine-again. Sow the seed as 


a week until the flowers are over. Fur 
those who may require a few hints as to 


up this interesting question, and I hope | rii>e, in pans in a compost of half leaf- Hie time to get a batch into flower. I allow, 
readers will tell us of their favourites, mould and half loam, with a good dash of ^ owin g in tbe temiieratures CO degs. to 
One of mine is that grown round Bruges, sharp sand and good drainage. Place in a ^egs., for February 1st, about Din*’ 
which I get through MM. Sander’s nursery house with a minimum temperature of woe ^ s from the time of repotting; for 

there. It has a pleasant, mealy flavour. r >~» degs., rising wit h sun heat to 05 dogs March 1st, about eight weeks; for -h'H 

Tt may be that tlie free, sandy soil 1 when air may be given. The seedlings may 1st I should allow about tlie same time, 
helps the quality, as it so often does. I he potted off in seven to nine weeks Into i>ut I should grow’ them rather cooler, raj 
have no name for it save the Bruges. A 11 thumb i*>ts, using the same compost and ^ degs. to 00 degs., ami for May and June 
evil in many gardens is too many kinds, keeping about the same temperature re- five to six weeks are ample. Sometimes it 
If. by the aid of your readers, we could potting into 3-inch or 3£>jncb j>ots ns soon is hard to keep them back after once start* 
really fix in the mind the best for the ns ready, and growing on the seedlings H the bulbs are stored in a dry. wl 

table it would surely lessen the need to I without resting for the first winter, potting flluce it is easy to keep them back till Mar. 

try many sorts. Here, Up-to-date (for into 4£-ineh or 5-inch pots in the’spring but after that a large proportion will push 


sharp sand and good drainage. Place i 


for February 1 st. about nine 


house with n minimum temperature of wot?ks from th e time of repotting; for 
55 dogs., rising with sun heat to 05 dees March 1st, about eight weeks; (or April 


try many sorts. 


Up-to-date (for 


baking excellent) and Factor are very good, using a stronger compost, two parts loam 
German and N. Eurojiean kinds deserve ; to one of leaf-mould, with a good dash of 


place it is easy to keep them back till May. 
but after that a large proportion will push 
out their scapes, and they should be looked 
over at least once a week. 

When the flowers begin te ojien the 


consideration.—W. sharp sand and good drainage. After When the flowers begin te open the 

Pear Beurrd Coubault.—I like this re- •' potting, the plant should be given n mini- Petals should be turned back very re¬ 
freshing, if watery, Pear; pretty green nmm of 55 degs., syringing freely on nil fully as soon as it is safe to handle them, 
colour, small, good shape, and fertile. I bright days, and ventilating sufficiently to r Hfis enables each petal to grow and 
have it on wall and standard, and like the keep the leaves sturdy. A slight shade is develop to perfection, and, of course, the 
standards best. They are laden down with very necessary through the summer, but flowers should be protected from strong 
fruit in banks, and some of tbe branches should he removed about the middle of sunshine and placed in a greenhouse ten- 
broken under its weight. An early autumn I August, when more ventilation may be perature to lengthen tlieir days. When the 
Pear, there should be no need to grow’ it on given and the watering slightly reduced, flowers begin to fade (if not wanted for 
a wall or espalier, as the standard does all About the middle of September the water- seeding) nip off just below the ovary, enu 
we want and forms a pretty tree. Pears of ing may be still more restricted, until about allow the stems to die down naturally. 
pool juiciness of this character will be the middle or end of October the leaves N «w’ comes one of the most important 
grateful to some to whom the musky taste have gradually died down, and the bulbs periods. Place the bulbs back inagrow 
of Pears of the Bon ChnHien type is often- may be stored in their pots under the ing temperature, and repot in twoorthrw 
sive .—\\ . greenhouse stage, care being taken that weeks or as soon as tbe root action justifies 

Pear Duchesse de Berry d’Ete.—I must I they are kept perfectly dry through the it, and grow them as if you were growiM 
have fruit for breakfast, and, baffled by resting period, and with a minimum tem- a fine-foliaged plant, syringe every morn- 
the Peaches this year, which have such perature of 40 dogs. j ing, and in the early afternoon, if brigur 

bad flavour, I have been driven to the early 1 Potting.— Restart about the middle of weather prevails, shade sufficiently to kwt* 
Pears. They also have suffered from the February. First shake out the bulbs : the leaves from burning, nnd help w 
cold, and have not their true flavour or removing all dead roots, repotting in the I growth with a little liquid-manure as 
size this year. Clapp’s Favourite, a very same compost, to which mnv be added a as the pots are full of ro-ots, discontinuing 
good early Pear, is not what it should be, little Clay’s fertiliser, one 5-inch potful to 1 this as soon as drying off commences, iw 
and of others the same may be said. The | a barrow’ load, carefully packing the soil reason for laying great stress u)on 
one that lias the best flavour of all is I among the roots, and making fairly firm vigorous growing after flowering i" 0,1 ■ • 

w , ,th " ,x j 1 "' 1 1 IMm,Re «n bed with a littlebottom hen explained? as the leaves must 

should have a better place to our gardens to start them ; 75 dess, to so dess Is unite bulbs as well as nourish the hade for * 

oiite *ood%nd ’T'how' o SSifiTifJ: S '\T eut u If '« too mu oh t he leaves , Sytarandte” nn shod 

more nbopt it vet v Xn -W ‘ tUC I U" pl,s l up n,lfi f ^' over, even If the top year after. This can easily be |mwd * 

I temperature i.s right, and this should be l cutUngfj.^n^t^N'oveniber.«« 


cold, and have not their true flavour or 
size this year. Clapp’s Favourite, a very 
good early Pear, is not what it should be, 
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two buds can plainly be seen, one about 
li inch long, and next year’s about the size 
of a grain of wheat, and placed just at the 
base of the leaves. Too much stress can 
hardly be placed upon the importance of 
free growing (each bulb should make eight 
or ten leaves). It is as important as 


come to the following conclusionsThe 
worst cases I ever saw were caused by a 
drastic insecticide used in the autumn ; the 
following spring leaves and flower-stems 
came covered with large red patches. More 
frequently the mischief is caused by 
storing in a damp, cold place. Again, it is 


found the least trace of mite. It is a good 
I plan at the commencement of the drying- 
off period to syringe the leaves freely with 
I a mixture of flowers of sulphur and water, 

! as thick a mixture as can be syringed on. 
j In conclusion, I would sum up by 
[ advising all to grow Amaryllis through the 
spring and summer as if they were grow¬ 
ing a fine-foliaged plant. Grow as many 
leaves as iiossible, and of the strongest 
texture, and when tiie leaves show’ signs of 
going to rest bake them in the sun. then 
store in a cool, dry place. If the leaves 
will not go down, bend them over ns the 
I Onion-growers do. It saves the shrivelling 
of the bulbs by stopping the flow of the 
| sap. Never cut off the leaves in a green 
state, and, above all, water most carefully 
i after starting into growth.— V. Ker, in the 
North of England Horticultural Society's 
Journal for September. 


NOTES AND HEPLIES . 


Fig. 5 .—Alpine path. (See page 67?.) 


thorough ripening, but even with the best 
of culture bulbs often miss flowering, 
more often the light colours than the red, 
out tbe grower has always the satisfaction 
of knowing that the bulbs and 
flowers will be all the better for 
J good season’s growth without 
the strain of flowering. 

Insect pests. ° ne of thc 
wofct insidious and most easily 
overlooked is a minute form of 
thnps, yellowish - white in 
trtour, which hides in the 
^teswhen the plants are furni- 
A e U bu i a safe remedy is XL 
A liquid insecticide, sprayed 
on according to directions. The 
pest makes whitish ribs across 

iin J ea ! es ’ an(1 if mt taken in 
kuti stunts the leaves. The 
seedlings are more subject to 
LI m . older bulbs - The com- 
Tl thl ' Ws ’ too > is vei ‘y trouble- 
jome, especially when free ven¬ 
ation is given. I use the 
SIS® remedy from time to time 
ouring the summer. Ited-spider 
never have a chance if 
is used Properly» 

J 1 / 1 doe « a suspicion of soft 
JJiS wel1 dissolved) should be 
the water. This will 
\«SDi ,L lp t( ? way d off the thrips. 

* ealy-bug is also a terrible pest 
ff not kept under. The best 
^ans of eradicating it I have 
ound to be by close observation, 
rne moment signs of the pest are 
follow it down to the 
ouib and dislodge it with a piece 
1 flattened stick. I use no insecticides for 
jb as anything strong enough to hurt the 
Dag will hurt the bull), though the damage 
lay not be seen till the next season. There 
stlb Another trouble which I am often 
‘onsulted about, and that is rust on the 
«aves, and very often 011 th|f"£ffhyer stems, 
a aa after verf-careful ek{ruiiua|i^u) LtfiJ 


caused by over-watering, and also by 
excessive atmospheric moisture, too low a 
temperature, causing the moisture to con¬ 
dense in drops on the leaves and rotting the 


Treatment of Perpetual-flowering Carna¬ 
tions.-1 have a dozen or so of Perpetual- 
1 flowering Carnations a year old: some are 
I still flowering, others finished. The latter I 
have, as there were no more buds, repotted 
arid cut down. Am I doing right in doing this, 
then putting them in u. frame? A few I did 
several weeks ago have broken splendidly, but 
1 am not sure if the later ones will bo suecess- 
j ful. The soil they were originally planted in 
| was very light, hut what I have now planted 
1 them in is flrst-rato loam, a little well-rotted 
manure, and coarse sand, in what I should 
think proper proportions—say, three-quarters 
loam and remainder in equal proportions. 1 
am only an amateur, but am sure you will let 
| me know and help me.— BUCKLING LODGE. 

[As your Carnations that were cut down 
have done so well, we do not see why the 
j others should not he treated in the same 
way, though, of course, at this season you 
• cannot expect them to break into growth 
J so readily as those that were cut clown 
earlier. There is, however, another point 
I to be considered, and ILiat is, if the plants 
I are iu good condition and the roots 
| healthy, we think that you would obtain 
tiie greatest measure of success by giving 
them an occasional stimulant and a top¬ 
dressing of good soil, instead of cutting 
I them back and repotting them. Of 
I course, a good deal depends upon the con- 


Fig. 6.—A quiet corner. (See page 6ff.) 


leaf tissue. I can only suggest more care¬ 
ful watering, ventilating more freely, and 
never syringing after mid-day unless the 
leaves are sure to dry up belore nightfall. 
Of course, the ravages of the common 
thrips will turn the leaves red. Many sug¬ 
gest Eucharis-mite, but though I have 
ga wined many specimens I have never 


dition of the roots. The soil mentioned by 
you is very suitable for these Carnations. 
You si>eak of the plants being in a frame, 
but if kept there you cannot expect flowers 
during the winter, as in order to obtain 
blooms at that seasoqiiff:, 1 igblb, buovnnt 

wtafitom? 6? ttfite 
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VEGETABLES. 

GROWING SEAKALE. 

PLEASE give a few hints on growing Seakale. 
When should new plants be put in, and how 
treated?—SHROPSHIRE. 

[Your first aim must be to have the 
ground manured and deeply dug in the 
autumn. All the more reason, it' you want 
profitable Seakale, you should dress 
heavily with half-decayed manure. Then 
in the spring—say, early in April—pur¬ 
chase Seakale-seed. of which you want at 
the rate of 1 lb. weight to a rod of ground, 
or thereabouts. The drills should be 
drawn as for Peas, and 20 inches apart, 
so that in a rod of ground, 16| feet by 
16i feet, you would have about nine drills, 
each 16£ feet long, or a total length of 
14S feet of drill for a pound of seed to sow, 
although even then thinly. The sowing 
should be done about the middle of April, 
and the seed at once covered up. Growth 
takes place in about three weeks. When 
the plants are well up they should be 
thinned out to about 10 inches apart. 
From that time forward all that can be 
done is to keep tbe hoe moved freely be¬ 
tween the rows until the leaves cover the 
ground, also giving the plants in the sum¬ 
mer two very light sprinklings of coarse 
salt or nil rate of soda. If the ground be 
at all good, growth should be strong, and 
in the late autumn, when the leaves have 
died off. you should have a fine lot of roots 
and crowns. The proper course then is to 
open a small trench at one end of every 
other row of roots, and to fork them out, 
taking care not to break the roots. The 
other rows can be left to have their crown 
growths in the spring blanched by cover¬ 
ing the crowns with a ridge of loose soil 
S inches to 0 inches deep. The plants 
lifted should be hard trimmed of all side 
roots, each piece of which should be laid 
all the same way as cut olT. the main roots, 
with crowns attached, being left some 
7 inches each in length. All these should be 
laid in quite thickly into any spare soil 
temporarily, being just covered, the crowns 
being kept upwards. During the winter a 
few scores each week, or less often, can 
be put into soil in any dark, warm place in 
a cellar or other store, and, being watered 
and closely covered up to exclude light 
and air, growth soon follows, and the 
crown growths, when 7 inches in height, 
can be cut and used for cooking. If the 
outdoor rows be covered up with soil in 
March, crowns for cutting can be had in 
that way so soon as the lifted stock of 
roots is exhausted. Those can be left 
for similar treatment the following year, 
the intervening ground being well manured 
and dug over. The side roots from the 
lifted crowns mentioned above should be 
cut to straight lengths of 4$ inches to 
5 inches each, and all carefully laid one 
way, then laid in thickly in some tem¬ 
porary position till April, when they can 
be planted with a dibber in rows as for 
seedlings, the tops of the root-pieces being 
just covered. In that way an unlimited 
stock of Seakule-roots may soon be ob¬ 
tained each year.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Moving Asparagus.— I am building a green¬ 
house on the site of an Asparagus bed. The 
bed is five years old. Can I move the plants to 
a new bed now, or can I keep tbe bed going 
inside the greenhouse and plant on the new 
bed in spring, or shall I throw them away and 
nut new plants in the new bed at the right 
time—April, I believe?—F. D. 

[You cannot very well keep tbe Aspara¬ 
gus roots in the greenhouse without their 
Inconveniencing or interfering with tbe in¬ 
ternal arrangements of the latter. Even if 
they were retained they would do but little 
good, so your best plan is to lift the roots 
out of the way and force them during the 
coming winter if you have the convenience 
for so doing. This can be done with the 
aid of a hot-bed and a two-light frame. It 
is of no use saving the roots with the idea 
of forming a new bed with them in the 
spring. For this purpose you will require 
one or two-year-old roots. The lifted roots 

Go ale 


should be laid out and well covered with 
soil in some convenient spot from which 
they can be taken and forced as required.] 

Old Asparagus bed.— I shall be glad to know 
if it is possible to move from one garden to 
another two beds of Asparagus. One has been 
planted three years and the other five years, 
and the plants were about three years old 
when planted. If it is possible to move the 
plants, when is the best time of year to do so 
and under what conditions?—M rs. B. H. 
CATTELL. 

[You cannot, with any hope of their suc¬ 
ceeding afterwards, lift Asparagus roots of 
the age mentioned with a view to trans¬ 
planting them elsewhere. The only use 3011 
can put them to is to lift and force the roots 
or crowns in relays during the coming 
winter. This would be better than sacri¬ 
ficing the roots if you do not wish to leave 
them behind.] 

The Celery crop.— As a result of the 
heavy rains, Celery plants have made 
wonderful growth this season, and it 
should in consequence be extra fine in re- ( 
gard to the si/.e of the heads, and also of 
tbe highest quality. With me, even such a 
dwarf variety as White Gem has reached a 
height I have never known it to do before. 
This may in part be due to tbe roots having 
been provided with an extra lot of manure 
to feed ou, but the main reason is, I think, 
the extraordinary amount of the rainfall. 
Fearing a repetition of last year's drought, 

I had the trenches taken out deei>er and 
twice the quantity of manure put into them 
last spring. One good effect of this was to 
carry the plants well through the drought 
experienced in the early part of the ; 
summer, as they never fiagged nor gave 1 
signs of distress after they were planted I 
and thoroughly watered in. In the case of 
White Gem, moulding has been completed 
and the plants will be ready for use in the 
course of another week or so. Solid White, 
which is a taller grower than the pre¬ 
ceding, is in course of being finally 
moulded, after which the pink and red j 
sorts will have attention. Fortunately the 


POULTRY. 


THE REST WINTER LAYERS. 
Whatever diversity of opinion may exist 
over poultry matters generally, there is one 
point upon which there cannot be any dis¬ 
agreement, and that is the importance ot 
get ting as large a proportion of the year’s 
egg yield during the winter months as it is 
i possible to obtain. There are many direc- 
I tions in which one may specialise, but there 
is no direction which offers greater indua-- 
! meat than the production of winter eggs. 
Anything that tends to this end is worthy 
of the most serious consideration. The 
selection of a suitable breed is of first im¬ 
portance. It is, of course, well known that 
all fowls produce a certain number of egg* 
in winter, provided they are hatched at the 
right time of year and looked after in a 
proper manner. Nevertheless, there are 
certain breeds that possess to a marked 
degree the characteristics which areessen- 
t ial to winter laying. The breeds known a.s 
the general purpose group, comprising, 
among others, Orpingtons, Wyandotte, 
Plymouth Rocks, and Rhode Island Ms 
are the most prolific during the winter 
months. Of these, probably the Wyan¬ 
dotte and the Orpington are the most 
l>opuiar, and they are credited with being 
the most prolific during the colder period 
of the year. There is no doubt that they 
richly deserve their position, for they are 
really splendid winter layers. There are 
many sub-varieties of the Wyandotte. The 
silver-laced was the original from which 
have sprung the others. The white, silver, 
and partridge are probably the best from 
the economic standpoint. As a matter of 
fact, much is not known of the utility 
qualities of the newer varieties, since they 
have been mostly taken up by fanciers. 
The Orpington is also an excellent winter 
layer, and while it may not be quite so pn^ 
lific during the colder mouths as is the 
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weather has been drier and warmer of late, 
which has enabled moulding to be done 
under more favourable conditions than was 
at one time anticipated. In spite of the 
amount of rain that lias fallen the soil 
moves and breaks down well, which 
enables it to bo packed round the plants 
without difficulty. In old gardens where 
| slugs and worms work havoc with the 
Celery crops, it would be well to take the 
I precaution of sprinkling and mixing a 
I little salt with the soil prior to moulding 
taking place. Doth tne Celery “leaf 
miner ” and the “ leaf disease,” which were | 
so prevalent and proved so disastrous in 
1 many places last year, have given no 
j trouble this present season.—A. W. 

How to grow good Onions.—First of nil. 

1 sow Ailsa Craig about the 27th of July. I 
When seedlings are about 3 inches high I 
prick them out into nursery bed about 

2 inches apart. I think the pricking off 
I helps them to get nice plants to stand the 
i winter. About the second week in October 

I plant finally into rows 1) Inches apart and 
4 inches to 0 inches in the rows in well- 
manured ground that has had a good mix- ; 
ture of burnt ashes from garden refuse and | 
a good dressing of soot, and made firm | 
with treading or a small garden roller. 
About the end of April I begin to stir the 
1 surface with the hoe and keep the weeds 
down. These will make nice Onions for 
summer use, or may he kept growing on 
for August and September exhibition.— I 
W. It. 

Potato storing. To judge from reports now 
to hand, disease is very prevalent. This makes 
| the souud ones all the more valuable, and care- 1 
[ ful storing advisable. First get the tubers 
thoroughly dry, for if stored at all damn they 
are all the more likely to go wrong in the 
store. Be careful to sort out all the damaged 
ones and those showing the slightest symptoms 
of disease. The sorting is best done after dry¬ 
ing. for then incipient signs of disease are the 
most easily detected. Wherever stored. Pota¬ 
toes must he thoroughly protected from the 
frost. Dusting the Potatoes, when being stored, 
with newly-slaked lime, is the best method of 
preventing their turning diseased in the store. 
If stored under cover, place upon dry straw, 
and cover well later with straw. The tubers 
; may also be clamped.—J. T. Bird. 


Wyandotte, on the other hand it possesses 
distinct advantage over its yellow-flesbeii 
rival, in that it is very much superior from 
an edible standpoint. The buff and white 
are the favourite varieties of the Orping¬ 
ton. For a long time the buff held sway, 
and probably does so still: at the same time 
I he white is gaining adherents daily The 
Plymouth Rock is similar in manyecoDom: 1 ' 
respects to the Wyandotte, although it is 
somewhat larger. One of the chief qualities 
in favour of the Rock is its extreme hardi¬ 
ness, for it will thrive and give a good 
account of itself under almost any con¬ 
ditions, conditions that would l>e absolutely 
fatal to a more delicate breed. The hen is 
a very ardent sitter, a propensity which is 
very frequently condemned. In .speria us¬ 
ing in winter egg production, however, tab 
is found to be an advantage, in that a bin 
that has been broody and roared a batch«n 
chickens during the season invariably 
makes the best Winter layer, since she ha* 
bad a long period of rest during hoc 
maternal duties. The Rhode Island M 
has the same qualities, so far as hardiness 
and winter laving are concerned, as me 
Plymouth Rock. As much cannot, how¬ 
ever. be said economically of this variety, 
since it has not. yet been tested to the same 
extent. , , . 

While the selection of the breed is of nr> 
importance, it is not enough to choose 0 
of the class of recognised winter 
and then to imagine that everything nei 
sary is done. The time of hatching 
the methods of feeding and bouses 
highly important matters, the , 
any one of which may have the ej a 
counter-balancing much good w* 1 ®*** < 
before. Too early hatching is 
bad as too late. There are many 1 ^ 
keepers whose great ambition iji 1 
chickens on the 1st of January- This 
be very enterprising were theyjn<^ r 
1 sale as spring chickens, or if l “ ^ 
were an exhibitor. Rut for a ma ^ 
early in January chickens that , 
raately intended for layers n 
' disaster, and ho will certainly 
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following winter when he looks in vain for 
eggs. If the chickens make their appear¬ 
ance too early in the year, to a certainty 
they will commence to lay in the late 
summer, which means that they will moult 
in the same way as a two-year-old hen,.and 
will probably have a worse time, since the 
stamina is not there to bear the stress of 
replenishing the plumage. The result of 
this Is that the moult extends well into the 
winter, and it is not at all certain that eggs 
will be plentiful until the turn of the year. 
The heavy winter-laying type of chickens 
should be hatched in March and the first 
two weeks in April, since they thus miss 
all danger of the adult moult until the fol¬ 
lowing year. Provided sneli chickens are 
well cared for in their early days, and pro- 
perly fed and housed as they approach 
maturity, they can be relied upon to pro¬ 
duce a fair proportion of eggs during the 
winter months. E. T. B. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— This is a good time 
for renovating the shrubbery. Where the 
grounds are extensive there is room for the 
Quince, Mulberry, Medlar, and Siberian 
Crab. Some things can be planted in suit¬ 
able-sized groups, but others are best as 
single specimens. The planter should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject he 
is dealing with, as mistakes are sometimes 
difficult to rectify. Grass banks, when the 
slopes are easy, are appropriate in suit¬ 
able positions, but, personally, I hate steep 
slopes where the Grass lias to be cut with 
the shears. Climbing Boses, pegged down, 
brightened with bulbs in spring, are charm¬ 
ing. Emerald Green Ivy, jiegged and 
trimmed annually, makes a nice covering 
for steep banks, and always looks green 
and fresh. Weedy walks may be dressed 
with weed killers, but keep tbe killer from 
the turf or Box edgings. This can be done 
by drawing a ridge of gravel on each side 
of the walk. Beds and borders Intended 
for lloses and herbaceous plants should 
be in readiness for the present, and dur¬ 
ing November, if the weather keeps open, 
is a good time for planting. Take tbe 
evergreen plants first, and then the 
deciduous. Young plants can be moved 
with safety any time. Old plants require 
more care. 


Fruit garden. —Strawberries for forcinj 
should now be in the fruiting pots. Fo 
very early work I have grown them ii 
o-inch pots, as there are means of feedinj 
them by standing them on turves or par 
tially plunging the pots in boxes In goo( 
compost, but for later plants 0-incl 
Pots are most suitable. Do not crow-d then 
nt any time, and remove all runners 
"here the loam is of a very sandy nutur 
l have found the advantage of mixing i 
little marl or clay with it. Dry the clay 
and then break it up and blend it will 
tne compost. This kind of mixture wil 
Fruit-trees in pots, such ns Fenclie 
anu I ears especially. Late Peaches out 
side are colouring up well, and the bright 
Z! ly *, weather we are having now wil 
, f 11 the wood. Those who want a gooi 
ate Plum should plant Monarch, as i 
in after the glut. We are drnwin, 
car to the season for planting. It is no 
necessary to wait till the last leaf hn 
no!* ’ ® s heeially if the trees are grow in 
ar. Do not buy trees from the market 
* * ter to Pay a fair price for goo< 

s from a reliable source, grafted o 
" ea ^Iiy stocks, than to buy the clien] 
Thf °" cre d in the market or elsewhere 
e grease-bands should be applied i 
hi»i arGa( * y done; but though grease 
foil* re spraying when tbe leave 

not be neglected, but this inav b 
wnsidered later. Cuttings of bush fruit 
06 P l ’ e P ar °d and planted, or, at an 
an( * lai( * in to heal 

trnSS i * 9 ne ,las t0 bc careful about ir 
inducing disease. 

a V fr? et ? b ! e garden -—I tuflO letter toi 

about thc C0UDtl 'y fctJ<0Stoi£A] 

°° ut the size and weight oThis Cabl^c 


and Marrows and the length of the pods of 
Scarlet Runners. The big Cabbages are 
well enough for feeding pigs and cows, 
but those who appreciate delicacy of 
flavour will not have them. Quality in 
vegetables is of more importance than 
mere size. Those who often come into con¬ 
tact with cottagers and have the entree of 
their gardens, find they grow as good 
vegetables ns any lord’s gardener. Years 
ago I have had many friends among 
market gardeners, and I found, when a 
man bad got a good strain of anything he 
never eared to part with seeds or plants of 
the best. There is an Idea growing up 
among so-called scientists that pedigree 
lias no value ; but those who have been 
selecting and breeding carefully will go on 
with their improvements and experiments, 
i as they are convinced, from long and care¬ 
ful trials, that breed does tell. The weeds 
: have given trouble, but a few r fine days will 
| give a chance to clear the ground. The neces¬ 
sary seed-sowing has been done, and most 
of the planting. The next thing is to 
make provision for plantings of Lettuces 
! and other salad plants to come in succes¬ 
sion through the winter. Parsley, Mint, 
j Chevril, and ’Tarragon will he wanted by- 
and-bye, and provision should be made for 
a good supply. Tomatoes are late in 
ripening. I think winter Tomatoes do not 
pay to grow them largely. 

Conservatory.— We have not lighted fires 
I yet, and shall not do so till the ther- 
, mometer at night approaches 40 degs., and 
I as most of our houses are large, the tem¬ 
perature does not fall so soon as it does 
in a small house. Cinerarias soon suffer 
from a low r temperature. If a sudden frost 
comes and finds the temperature low in¬ 
side, anything tender can easily be covered 
with sheets of paper that will keep things 
safe. We all have to study economy, and 
at the beginning of the season it is as well 
to know ? the value of a covering of paper. 
We can buy returned copies of old news¬ 
papers from a publishing ollice at a very 
low* price and always keep some in stock. 
There is room for economy in the manage¬ 
ment of fires. As a general rule there Is 
[ a good deal of waste. I w T as told some 
time ago by an engineer that oil fuel w r ould 
be cheaper than coke or coal, but tbe pre¬ 
sent boilers would have to he altered. I 
believe a revolution in the heating of 
I garden forcing-houses is coming. The ven¬ 
tilation should be carefully managed ; ac¬ 
cumulation of damp should be permitted 
to escape early in the morning where 
flowers have to be kept as long ns pos- 
; sible. Zonal Pelargoniums are now coining 
j into flower, and groups of Paul Cram pel, 
specially grown, are very bright and lnst- 
' ing. Winter-flow’ering Deaths must be 
j cool and free from damp. 

Rearranging the Peach-house.— There 
i comes a time when Peaches become ex- 
! hausted, and must be cleared out either in 
part or altogether, and the careful man of 
experience w’ill anticipate tbe time and 
1 have trained enough fruiting-trees to bear 
immediately. Such trees moved now T will 
begin making roots at once, and will, 
when the proper season comes round for 
starting, make progress. It is a great ad- 
I vantage wdien a new’ Peach-house is built 
to have enough fruiting-trees to fit it and 
ready to begin work at once, and a crop 
need not be lost. The Peach and tbe Vine in 
careful hands can be moved without the 
loss of a crop. Tbe Peach is more reliable 
i in this respect than the Vine. The Vine 
| can be helped with a bed of leaves to 
; hasten the root-action. 

Late Tomatoes.— A little fire heat will be 
useful now to complete the ripening, as 
the house will shortly be wanted for other 
purposes. This does not refer to plants 
intended for winter bearing, as it is advis¬ 
able to get all blossoms set before the end 
of October—the earlier the better—and 
then they must have warmth to bring them 
on for winter use, but in this country 
Tomatoes do not pay to grow in winter. Of 
course, this does not prevent the private 
i gardener growing a few for the kitchen, as 
Hhey may be grown in pots in the Pine 


I stove, or any other house where there is a 
temperature of GO degs. I have grown them 
on shelves near the glass at the back of a 
forcing-house trained down under the 
glass. 

Fruit-trees in tubs or pots.— As soon as 
the fruit is gathered the trees will he 
better outside till tbe end of tbe year. Re¬ 
potting or top-dressing should now receive 
attention if not done. The pots should 
afterwards stand on coal-ashes or on an 
impervious floor to keep the drainage from 
getting blocked by w T orms, and before 
1 severe frost comes tbe pots should be 
covered with long litter. If any dry 
j weather comes water may be required, as 
I if the soil gets dust-dry the roots which are 
at work will suffer, and the roots of stone 
fruits are active now* and the buds are 
! being filled. In fact Nature seems to 
require no absolute rest. The sap Is less 
active but there is movement. 

Frames.— These may be cleared, and if 
! not yet required for other purposes filled 
with Violets prepared for flowering. 
Lettuces and Cauliflowers will also require 
1 protection. Sometimes frames are useful 
for Carnations, but if possible border Car¬ 
nations should be planted in beds to get 
tbe roots firmly established before winter 
sets in. E. Hobdav. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October Vfth. — Finished sowing Grass 
seeds for this season. We do not usually 
| .sow lawns after September, but we could 
not get the work done earlier, and we are 
taking the risk, which means that if severe 
j frost comes some of the young plants may 
1 perish, but a light mulch of very short 
manure will probably keep things right. 

J Cauliflowers turning in have been lifted 
1 with balls, and after removing a few- 
hot tom leaves laid in cold pit, where 
further shelter can be given. 

Octoi)cr 15th. —Fruit gathering is still 
being done, and will be continued till all 
crops are secured and stored. Plums and 
' Pears have been good crops. Some trees 
of Apples are well cropped, and others arc 
only moderate. I have never seen Devon¬ 
shire Quarrenden so well cropped, but the 
trees are too large to be thinned by hand, 
j and so the fruits were small. Some trees 
i have been marked for regrafting with late 
kinds at the right season. 

October 16th. —Early-flowering bulbs are 
being potted largely, and will be sheltered 
in cold-frames, or rather the lights will be 
: used w-hen necessary. At present they are 
better exposed, covered with fibre or ashes. 
Planted border Carnations. All tender 
J things, including Pelargoniums, have been 
placed under cover, as we are never safe 
now. All tbe best early Chrysanthemums 
1 are under cover also now-. A rough canvas 
erection w ill be sufficient, for late varieties. 

October 17th. —All tbe ties have been re¬ 
moved from late-budded Roses. We prefer 
the buds to remain dormant for the winter, 
as dormant buds make the best plants. 
Briar cuttings are being planted to make 
stocks. Sometimes they are laid in and 
planted later, but cuttings made early get 
callused and can be planted later when the 
ground is ready. Evergreens are being 
planted, as the ground is in good order for 
moving. 

i October 18th. — Every bit of land is 
, trenched up at least 2 feet as soon as it be¬ 
comes vacant, and heavy land can be 
I manured any time, but light patches of 
land w-ill not be manured till just before 
cropping. This Is to avoid waste. In the 
I meantime every bit of garden or house- 
rubbish w-ill be worked into compost, and 
j in some cases loam will be mixed with it. 

October 19th. —Late Potatoes have been 
lifted, dried, and clamped. There is some 
disease but not much. The clamps will be 
examined again probably before wdnter 
sets in. All the plant-houses tvere cleaned 
before anting choice was, placed Inside. 
Some of the bedding stocks will have to 
wait till a more favorable time. p£ f-f-.J 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents folloiv these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more titan one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name ami address being added to each. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plancs.—zl// who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). A'ot 
more than four plants should be sent in any .one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit .—Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and siie of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


sionally to induce a bushy habit. When the 
cuttings are taken the old plant can be shifted 
on so as to form a larger specimen. During 
the summer it may, in common with most 
greenhouse plants, bo safely stood out-of-doors. 

As this Eupatorium is a liberal feeder, when 
the pots are well filled with roots an occasional 
dose of liquid-manure will be beneficial. 

FRUIT. 

Cooking Apples (Worksop ).—Six excellent 
varieties of cooKing Apples suited to your pur¬ 
pose are Cardinal, Lord Derby, Stirling Castle, 

Tower of Glamis, Lane’s Prince Albert, and 
Sandringham. All bear fruit of large site, 
they are regular and heavy croppers, and will 
maintain a supply from the end of August 
until March and April. 

VEGETABLES. 

Beet (E. L. Travers ).—The Beet-leaves you 
send are not those of the Spinach Beet (Beta 
Ciclaj, neither are they edible. According to 
I the appearance of the root and stems, as well 
as of the leaves, we should say that it is a 
variety of the ornamental-leaved Beets, and, 
therefore, useless as a vegetable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Insects In garden (Miss Mabel S.).-~ The in- q 4 Ross.— Apples: 1 , Bismarck; 2 , Blenheim 
sects sent were bo dried up when they arrived orange; 3, Cox's Orange; 4 , M^re de Menage— 
that nothing could be made, out from them p jj._A pples: 1, Cox’s Pomona; 2, Annie Elia- 
but, judging from your description, they must beth . 3 C ox’s orange; 4 , Scarlet Nonpareil— 
be spnngtails. We recommend you to try N Warren.-Apples: 1 . Gloria Mundi; 2, Not 

one or other of the soil fumigants now so reC ogni 9 ed.- J.W Parmen tier. -Specimen* in- 

numerous. Are you sure these are the cul- sufficient.-Lloyd, fFellington.-Pear: Prob- 

pr118, _ ably small Brown Beurr£, please send when 

n;_ n ! n ru-.. 


Names of fruits.— H. C. Cooper.-No letter 
was enclosed with a large parcel of fruits, but 
this name was inscribed on a business-card on 
the-box-cover, and may be that of the sender, 
whom we refer to the notice published at» 0 Te 
the replies, setting forth that only four varie¬ 
ties can be named from any one correspondent 

at a time.- Bridget— Your Apple is, we think. 

Madeleine, or Summer Pippin, a very old 
English variety .—Miss IFay.-Pear is Beti 
d'fi^ry, a good stewing variety, iu use during 
October and November.— Crofton.— Apples; l. 
Cox's Pomona; 2, Dr. Harvey; 3, Tom Putt; 4, 

Cellini Pippin.- C. U.— Apples: 1. Northern 

Greening; 2, Not recognised; 3, Specimen insufl 

cient.- J. B. L. Stittcell.— Apples: 1, King of 

Pippins; 2, Cellini Pippin. Pears; 3. Mario 
Louise; 4, Baronne ae Melo.— S. S. B.- 
Apples: 1. Golden Monday; 2, Balchin's Pear- 
mam. Pear; 3, Beurrd d’Amanlis.— J. G- 
Apples: 1, Cellini Pippin; 2, Striped Beaufin; 
3, Alfriston, a very late Apple.—C.—Apples: 1, 
Ecklinville Seedling; 2, Warner’s King. Pears: 

3, Beurr6 Hardy; 4, Beurr£ Capiaumont — 
J. Haw.—Apples: 1, Brantley's; 2, Wellington; 

3, Cox s Orange; 4, Beauty of Kent. —C. Jf.— 
Apples: 1. Peasgood's Nonsuch; 2, Bess Pool, 3, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 4, Warner's King.— R. B- 
Apples: 1, Worcester Pearmain; 2, Northern 
Greening; 3, Hawthornden: 4, Grenadier— 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Diseased Lupin roots (Mrs. Sutherland 
B ilkin8on).—The disease is that known as 
Crown-gall root, and is probably caused by eel- 
worm. If you plant them in their present con¬ 
dition the chances are that the trouble will 
spread. Cut away all the atlected portions and 
burn them. 

Dianthus graniticus (Dianthus ).—This is a 
neat-habited species, with bright-red flowers in 
the way of D deltoides. 'the plant succeeds 
quite well in gritty, well-drained loam in a 
rather exposed situation. It is of quite easy 
culture, and grows freely. The plant of which 
you send leaf is Ilomogyne alpina. 

Rose Felicite-Ferpetue (Marion McC .).—It is 
not often that this Rose fails to flower well. 
Probably the growth is a little too crowded. 
Thin out the weakest shoots at any time now, 
and so allow the stronger ones to mature 
better, when we think you will be quite satis¬ 
fied with it next summer—that is, if you have 
got the variety true to name. The name is 
properly written as above. 

Fairy Roses (Befaria) —From your descrip¬ 
tion of the plants, it would be better, we think, 
if you grew them on for a time to ascertain 
their development, since even Fairy Roses are 
exceedingly variable, and seedlings 


SHORT REPLIES. 

L. IF.—Your best plan would be to inquire of 

some nurseryman in your district.- F. Longer. 

—Many of the plants belonging to the Labiata* 
and Scrophulariaceeo have the same form of 

stem as that you refer to.- Miss Cocks— Write 

| to M Tissot, 9, Rue du Louvre, Paris.- Tha. 

Corrie.— \our best plan will be, when the 
Amaryllis and the Carnation are in flower to 
submit a plant of each in bloom to the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Horticultural liall, Vincent - square, West¬ 
minster, at one of the fortnightly meetings.- 

Pup—We have had no experience of electric 
light for heating, and your best plan will be 
to consult someone couversaut with the sub¬ 
ject.^- Harold C. Leuis.— 1 es, a dressing in the 

spring of sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of 
0 lb. per rou, would, no doubt, be beneficial, as 
this would encourage the Grasses to grow and 

smother the Chickweed.-IF. S., Rugby .—Your 

best plun will be to lift the trees and divest 
them of all the suckers, and at the same time 

root-prune them.- E IF eston .—Your Pears 

are, no doubt, attacked by a fungus known as 
Fusicladium pirinum To cure this frequent 
dressings of Bordeaux mixture are necessary. I 

- C. Taylor .—You do not tell us the length of 

your rows of Potatoes. Apply the kaiuit at 

the rate of 5 tons to the acre.-Af. Chant — 1 

Your best plan will be to get the National Rose 
Society’s official “ Catalogue of Roses," price 
2s. 6 d., from the hon. see., Mr. E. Mawley, 

Great Berkhampstead.- J. Russell Pell .—From 

what you say, we should say that your lawn iB 
in want of drainage, a most important point. 1 
It seems to us that the only way to mend 
matters is to have it remade by deeply digging, 
well manuring, and properly levelling it. Your 


_ _ _ particu¬ 
larly so. What the ultimate habit and develop¬ 
ment of the plants will be we cannot say, and, ncn unwiuim^ »uu prupi-ny levelling it. xour 
of course, much depends upon the variety or best plan will be to consult some practical man 
varieties from which the seeds were saved. in your neighbourhood, who can visit it and 

Amphicome arguta (IF. Af. Crotef 0 ot)—This recommend what you had best do. 

is hardy on warm, dry soils in favoured dis- --- 

tricts, but otherwise it_needs pro^ti^ from NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


frost. It may be grown in pots iu a mixture 
of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and wintered in 1 
a frame, provided that the frost does not li 


ripe. Apple: Cellini Pippin.—Fruit, Mon¬ 
mouth.—Pears: 1, Brown Beurr£; 2, Beard 
Clairgeau; 3, Apple Cellini Pippin; 4, Pear 

Jersey Gratioli.- Ethel IFaJsft.-Your Apple w 

Crofton Scarlet. Fish— Pear too far gone lo 

name with any certainty. Apple: Please send 

better specimen.- A. G. Sanlf.-Apple not 

recognised _ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

w. Duncan Tucker and sons, Ltd., z, 
Cannon-street, E.C.—Horticultural Builmii, 
Garden Frames, etc. 

W. SMITH AND SON, Aberdeen.-List of Bub! 
for 191S. 

EDMONDSON BROS., Dublin.-Bulbs and Flow 
Roots. 

ANT. ROOZEN AND SON, Overveen, Haarlem- 
List of Choice Dutch and Cave Bulbs. 

W. DRUMVOND AND sons. 57 and 53, Dawson- 
street, Dublin .—List of Flower Bulbs. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

IVe offer each month, until 
October, a First Prize of a Guinea 
for the best photograph of a plant 
in a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for Indoor 
decoration. 

The photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 
of the sender and the subject on 
the hack In pencil. They should 
be stiver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches . Small, 
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have Names of plants.— E. IF. Wavendon .—Cannot colourless photoaraohs cannot bo 
access thereto. It can, df.course, also bo kept »»»• f S°“ 0“^;—ralhat.-!, Qilla tri- „„„ flm! . 


reproduced with any advantage, 
Post-card photographs are also 
useless. 

The photographs should bo 
sent In not later than Saturday, 
October 26th. 


during the winter in the greenhouse, but color; 2. Hehanthus rigidus Miss Mellish; 3, 

should not be placed in a warmer structure, i ^cranium Robortianum.— r Mrs. ,J . D. Larminie. 

When it is dormant the soil must be kept ~ iiie fuchsia is, we think, that known as 

fairly dry, but it needs plenty of water, with Phenomenal.-J. D—Sedum sarmentosum 

effective drainage, when growing. variegatum.- Thornton Heath. — Helenium 

Dwarf perennials for summer (H. Af.).—In ititer 1 8 avory 8 ^SatureiiTImoritana)-^2^IAnaria 

all probability some of the following will Buit B puria.- G. IF. England.— Cichorium’Intybus 

your requirements:—Phlox Tapis Blanc, 1 foot - p j Mill* r —Cratfpeiis rrnV^iii vn£° U8 ‘ 

high; btatice latifolia, li foot; Soli da go Buck- Geo. H. Ball .—Specimens very much dried up, 

leyi, 8 . Virgaurea nana, each 15 inches high; , but they are evidently F. gracilis You mav 

Veronica subsessilis, 2 feet; Stokesia cyauea i ift and divide in October or leave till VnrS 

prtecox, Plumbago Larpentm. Potentilla Miss when growth is in the mn fl Tn fK 

willmott, Helenium pumilum, Dracocepbalum can elsily put in the cuttings of tfie y^oSng 

Ruprechti, Alyssum maritimum. Campanula shoots_-Af 

White Star. C. Riverslea.C. Hillside Gem, C. please Bend when in bloom. ——Hotcell Lewis— I 8in x a song of what you want, and gi»e the reason < 
carpatica Isabel, C. grandiflora, Aster Lino- \y e d 0 no ^ undertake to name varieties of Fonr-and-twenty Roses growing to the sky; . 

—A A l~vi*atufl. A. acrift nana. and Neneta I Ro8e8 . but in the casl of distTnct kiids mav When -'he Hose/flowered the birds began to».ne- 

do so when correspondents seud us good speci¬ 
mens. A Rose in the crushed and faded condi¬ 
tion of yours cannot possibly be identified.-j 

. 1’ Eupatorium, see note on this page; ! 

2 . Pteris tremula; 3. Selaginella Kraussiana; 4 , 

Cyrtomium falcatum, fertile frond; 5. Nephro- ! 

Iepis cordata compacta; 6 . Probably Nephro- I 
dium molle; 7. Cyrtomium falcatum, sterile 
frond.-Chqs. A. Brians.— 1, Fuchsia gracilis; 


syris, A hevigatus, A. acris nana, and Nepeta 
Mussini. To these may be added a few of the 
newer Alossy Saxifrages in red, niuk, and other 
shades. These are mostly June-July flowering, 
and are great carpeters of the soil. You should 
get the above collection for the sake of experi¬ 
ment and information. 

Eupatorium Weinmannlanum ffl. Cope).— 
This, a native of Mexico, is a greenhouse plant, 
and will succeed under the same treatment 
as a Fuchsia, except that it must be kept 
only moderately dry during the winter. At 
this season you cannot do much to your plant. 


No. 3 ADVERTISEMENT. 
WRITTEN BY BEES’ CLIENTS 


Bees’ Ruse-trees, Shrubs, and Flower Bulbs sreJiwU 
thing._ 

To market—to market I’ll gallop or trot 
To purchase some Roses aud Buibs -tuck t lot 
I warn quality and quantity at a »erjr lowK**- 
So will pop round to BEES in two-third* of a 


except to give it the necessary attention in the hardy variety; 5, F. micronhvlla 
matter of water, etc., keeping it. of course, in i The red-berried plant is Ootonen'* 


n r. . .. *•. * w'-no.u, KiaciuDj I Beea’ Catalogue of Rotes i* Just out, 

co , ra V, ln ?:\ or exoniensis. as it IS often Opinion ia that it eclii».» all that bare *on< 
called; 3, I. Riccartoni; 4, F. tricolor, which only is the nrodnetion effeeme. tlie in natural i ^ 

Se 'i era c ti ™ es this season as a yer^rtne. the umde iliunratiorMtml ^' : ^ e a 8 onal>^ 


„ _ .. _ Muifra — I hul tbe pricea—aa ia usual with - 

- - . - , red-berried plant is Cotoneaater frieida- low. considering the fact that ererythuig 

the greenhouse. Early in the spring any ) the Berberis is probablv Darwini hnt shnnlH K'^nmteed . , , 

etraKKlinK -hoots may be shortened tack, when be sent when in flowir.—Ph«l« -Buddie a 1 Th * --- 

it will start freely., into growth. The young variabiljs. - Fish.-Both poor formsMichael 

5222. and aot w °rth growing. - Canter- I forget. 

Jury.—\\ e cannot name without seeing the 
v/'i Mille t r -—L Agrostemma coron- 
dron trichotomum! *•«»"«*—^V-Clerod..,. 


shoots will then strike root as readily as th .. 
of a Fuchsia, with the same treatment, and if 
potted off as soon as they are struck, and 
shifted Into larger pots when required, they 
wlU grow freely. They must be pinched occa- 


UHraitteed. 

The Bulb C*taIogue« are going fMt-oTiiy » i”' ' ) - r. # j 

Yon will want some bulbs as well *» Ro >e# > jon 

NOW. and ask for both, but do it « «»**• { [ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Statiee bellidifolia. —I doubt if we have 
over enjoyed nil the beauty that this genus 
should give. The large kind is effective in 
borders, but few others have come into cul¬ 
tivation that are as good. This comes from 
Sir Frank Crisp and is a pretty rosy kind. 
-W. 

The Virginian Cowslip (Mertensia Vir¬ 
ginia).—This appears to require shade, an 
open, rather light soil, and plenty of water 
when growing. In a dry season, such as 
that of 1911, it suffered a good deal, and 
lias not yet recovered the set-back it then 
experienced. It may possibly like peat, but 
1 find it thrives in sandy loam.—S. Arnott. 

A constant bloomer (Abutilon vexil- 1 
lariuin).— 1 The other day, at Wakehurst, I 1 
saw this in flower against a low wall, and J 
learnt that it had been in bloom winter and 
summer for over two years. I had hitherto 
looked askance at it as one of those half- 
hardy things that one sees now and then 
in “other fellows’ gardens,” hut now’ am , 
going to plant it as above. 

Decaisnea Fargesi.— I saw the fruit of , 
this at Wakehurst the other day, most I 
curious and beautiful deep blue in colour, 
«nd most distinct in form. It was at first ' 
sight more like a product of the jeweller 
than a fruit on a tree hardy in our country. J 
The habit of the shrub is distinct and good, 
and it promises to be a valuable gain to our 
shrub gardens.—W. 

The Lapageria out-of-doors.—I see with 
pleasure, friends (not in Cornwall) be- j 
ginning to try this out-of-doors, and 1 
should bo glad if some of your readers 
would tell us how they get on w ith it. A 
garden picture that remains in the mind 
(and keeps well without care or varnish) 
was the north side of the house at Caerhaes , 
covered with this lovely plant in flower.— 

The Blue Stonecrop (Sedum cmruleum).— 
This fragile and pretty little Stonecrop 
comes to us from the great rock garden at 
Friar Park, though it is so good a doer that 
it wants no such comforts as are there to | 
bo had. It grows so well from seed on the i 
level ground that it is used as a carpet for | 
taller plants. The sharp eyes of ladies 
wxm find out its charms—I ho]>e none the 
less in their eyes when they learn it is 
raised from a cheap packet, of seed. Being 
an annual it is often forgotten.—W. 

A rock Snapdragon (Antirrhinum 
Asarina). —A large-flow T ered Snapdragon, 
but with a dwarf creeping habit that 
makes it a good rock garden plant. The 
now busy rock planters should take great 
care in selecting plants that, from their 
habit, will fit the site. Some natives of the 
Alps are often sad ramblers. One of the 
worst I know is a Mulgedium named 
nlpimmi, which does much to cover the 
land and cannot be got 
Digitized by 



A Lily to depend on is L. tigrinuui splen- 
dens. It is, I think, Japanese, and in its 
country Lilies do so well that the people 
eat them, but the above needs no Japanese 
climate to make it flourish, and it is a 
noble flower in the autumn garden, even in 
rough and drenching days. I saw it in 
great beauty in a garden vale at Wake 
hurst in October. Alas! all the Japanese 
Lilies do not take so freely to our land.— 
W. 

Potentilla Yeitchl.— To the shrubby 
Potentilla, mentioned on page 053, may 
well be added the comparatively new 
Potentilla Veitclii, whose blossoms are of 
the purest white and produced over a 
lengthened period. It is one of the many 
good things introduced from China by 
E. H. Wilson. It forms a neat, rounded 
shrub, clothed with greyish-green leaves. 
It was first distributed last autumn, and, 
therefore, is at present scarce. This 
Potentilla has proved perfectly hardy at 
the Coombe Wood Nursery, and in the 
middle of September I noted some speci¬ 
mens studded with blossoms, of which I 
was told a succession had been kept up 
since May, which statement was certainly 
borne out bv the appearance of the plants. 
If this species will hold its own in light 
soils as well as Potentilla fruticosa it will 
be an'acquisition.—W. Truelove. 


The Aspen (Populus tremuln).— During 
lrly spring the male catkins of the As[>en 
re conspicuous enough to make it one of 
le most interesting of early-flowering 
*ees, and during summer it is also nttrnc- 
ve. At neither period is llio tree so 
eautiful as in autumn, when the leaves 
re highly coloured. One general colour Is 
ot found throughout the tree, for some 
>aves are bronze nnd green, others gold 
ith green spots, some scarlet or scarlet 
nd green, nnd others deep red or a com- 
inntion of many shades. Unfortunately, 
le leaves do not assume their most showy 
spect in all parts of the country, whilst 
lie colouring is not so regular as is the 
nse with some trees nnd shrubs which can 
e depended on to colour well whatever the 
rent her is or may have been. This year 
be Aspen is in its most, brilliant dress, nnd 
rlioVi seen at its best it would be difficult to 
magine anything more beautiful. 

Plants for the Heath garden.— This 
cg jns to take its right place at last, and 
L-here there is a bit of rough and uneven 
round It may often be done with success, 
line has been a joy to all comers this year 
nd in October Is still nttrnctive. A word 
,f warninc to planters may be Riven. It is 
o avoid stumpy, half-monstrous.and feeble 
orms In tbo white forms of our common 
leather I have tried several—some had. 
ome Vmod. As these plants seed in their 
laHve” habitats new forms may be met 
ci h and all the better, but afterwards 
mist come selection of the strong healthy 
mes-aH the more so as a Heath garden 


may be made without the aid of rocks. The 
rock gardener may, if he wishes, favour the 
Mossy or distorted forms; mine have gone 
on the fire-heap.—W. 

The Nodding Clematis (Clematis nutans). 
—A distinct and charming kind, late bloom¬ 
ing as I know it, with soft, yellowish, 
bell-like nodding flowers, pretty bold buds, 
and free habit. 1 am quite pleased to see it 
in early October. It came to me as C. 
Buchanan! and also C. splendens, but the 
above is the true name and a good one, 
and the Nodding Clematis will do for an 
English name.—W. 

Golden Drops (Onosma tauricum).—I am 
at a loss to understand why “ Enquirer ” 
(p. 053) has been so unsuccessful in grow¬ 
ing this most beautiful plant. With me it 
flourishes equally well In the lower green¬ 
sand formation of Kent and in the chalk 
bills of Surrey. It grows on sunny banks 
and on the level ground, and I have rooted 
many cuttings of it this summer in the 
open air. “ Enquirer ” should try it again, 
say, between large stones on a southern 
slope, with from 1^ feet to 2 feet of root- 
run of gritty loam, enriched with a little 
leaf-mould or very old stable manure.— 
G. II. Addy, Ightham , Kent. 

-“ Enquirer ” (page 653) has been un¬ 
fortunate with Golden Drop, and his 
losses are probably due to the attacks of 
some grub. I have seen the same thing 
happen in .some gardens, but, so far, have 
not had any trouble of this kind. My 
only losses have been in wet winters, when 
the plants rotted away at the neck. I grow 
it among sandstone rubble, nnd in wet 
winters it is protected by a sheet of glass. 

I give it as sunny a place as possible. I 
have had a plant for more than twenty 
years, and it is quite healthy still.—S. 
Arnott. 

Tufted Pansies.— It seems to me that 
some at least of the failures which are re¬ 
corded in striking and wintering cuttings 
of these plants must be due to over-cod¬ 
dling. I have grown them for a good many 
years. I treat my cuttings with very 
little ceremony, and rarely have a failure. 
In June and July a vacant patch may often 
bo made in the flower border by the pulling 
up of spent annuals or the removal of late- 
flowering bulbs. These places are forked 
over, a little coarse river sand, ashes, and 
leaf-mould pricked in. and the cuttings 
dibbled in about 6 inches apart. If the 
weather is hot and dry. they are kept 
moist for a few days, otherwise they arc 
left to take care of themselves. They very 
mrelv fail to strike, grow away freelv. 
nnd give a good account of themselves the 
following spring. The saving of labour is 
obvious. The main hatch of cuttings is 
put in a little later, in any spare piece of 
ground, in a shaded position for choice. 
They are dibbled in like the others, pressed 
Arm*, and receive no more attention till 
they are movedj- into. {heir flowering 
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quarters the following spring. I once tried 
some in a frame, and lost u good many. 1 
have never troubled to do it again, as 1 
tind the outdoor method answers ixoTevtly. 

I have followed this plan in three different 
gardens—one light gravel soil, one sandy, 
and one heavy loam.—L. 1 ). L). 

The Bloodroot (Sanguinaria).—Some of 
lis have found the Sanguinaria such an 
easy plant to grow that it would be a 
matter for surprise to learn that “ \Y.” i 
cannot succeed with it, were it not that 
one has known of many similar eases. 1 
have grown the Bloodroot for thirty years 
or so. and have found that a fair-sized 
clump to begin with will tin best, and that 
single crowns, as often sold by nurserymen, 
make very slow progress and are years 
before they increase much. My first plant 
of the Bloodroot was obtained from the [ 
garden of a lady amateur, who grew it 
well in a garden which was shaded from 
the south and south-west by the house, 
and which had a moist and rather reten¬ 
tive soil. I have had it in very sandy soil 
and in a free loam, and have experienced 
no dillieultv with it, but in such soils it 
should have some good soakings of water 
during the growing season. With me it 
has grown and flowered well in south-east 
exposures, also in positions where it 
received the full sun. If ” W.” can secure 
a few good clumps—not single crowns—lie 
Is more likely to be successful with the 
Bloodroot.—S. Abnott. 

Bouvardia Humboldt! corymbiflora in 
the open.— “A. W., M (page 638), in speak¬ 
ing of this Bouvardia, states that a few 
wars ago lie saw it planted out at Hamp¬ 
ton Court Palace. If has there been treated 
in the same way this season, and despite 
the cold, wet summer has been very satis- 
factorv. In one of the beds, filled with 
such plants as Streptosolcu Jamesoni, 
Swainsonia galegifolia,Begonia Aseoteusis, 
Marguerite Mrs. Bander, and Sutherlandia 
frutescons, quite tall plants of this Bou¬ 
vardia were associated with the subjects 
above named, and right well they flowered. 
Furthermore, smaller specimens, but just 
.,s free flowering, were employed as dot 
plants in beds of low-growing subjects. 
Anart from its value out-of-doors, this 
Bouvardia is also extremely useful for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, flowering as 
t does before any of tlie numerous gar.leu 
forms, while the dazzling whiteness of the 
blossoms, and their delicious fragrance are 
meat points in its favour. The individual 
dowers are larger than those or any of the , 
others* While spring-struck cuttings pro- 
duce neat-flowering Limits the hrst year, 
mv experience is Hint the finest display is 
afforded by second seasons plants- W ■ 
Truelove. 

Vanccuveria hexandra.-In reply to 
M V” (P- 033), a dry soil is against tins 
, ’ U u > have it planted in an old 

^ r d along with Spires of sorts. The 
oruuiu h . llPJlvv but has been 

ngl tenod hv thc admixture of sand and 
bv.uunct st ju very damp, ns it 

ovei lies’solid brick clay at the depth of 
, it foot and is shaded from the mid- 
< Hv su, . TheVshi'>'> seems to suit it to 
wi-fection, for its old llower-si.-ms-just 
im'isurcd—are feet long.-J. browioNTU, 

A' irkbridt, Cumberland. 

it is; curious why some plants fail in 


I 


ground near the edge of a path bordered 
with stones. Absolutely no care was taken, 
the soil at times was dust-dry, but it lived 
and increased, although slowly. Then I 
saw it stated in Gardening Illustrated 
that it is a moisture-loving plant, and I 
therefore removed my plant, divided it, and 
planted in good soil on the level, and where 
it could he watered occasionally. The only 

effect of this treatment is to cause a more _ _ 

rapid increase, the stature remaining the opens with a’pink tinge,but fadestopaiS 
same, it is, therefore, evident that where white, and is remarkable for size, loveiv 
the general conditions suit it this Van- form, and substance. This is from the 
couveria w ill live happily enough in very same raiser as the variety Mrs. Gilbert 
dry and moist situations.— Byflekt. Drabble, which is not pure white, although 

The sweet - scented Virgin’s Bower ^ hears flowers of wonderful character, 
(Clematis Flammula).—One would like to aiK * probably bo seen pretty often this 
see better use made of some of the sjiecies aatumi1 ; Autigouejs a charming flower, 


j deep green, healthy leafage is one of its 
notable points, and tlie flowers are not only 
rich in colour, but are very solid. The 
florets, long, wide, and thick, recurve and 
form a broad bloom that exhibits the upper 
surface of the colour all over-a colour that 
is most vivid. This first-rate novelty was 
raised, or at least introduced, in the spring, 
by Mr. N. Davis, UcU field. Another new 
kind full of promise is Queen Mary. This 


>f Clematis than is the case at the present 
time, for they are very beautiful, although 
their flowers are smaller than those of the 
numerous garden varieties, and they are 
infinitely more amenable to general cultiva¬ 
tion than are many of the fashionable 
sorts. C. Flammula is one of the number 
which is well worth consideration, for it 
blossoms freely during August, and its ! 
flowers, though small, are white and 
fragrant. Sometimes one sees it in an old 
garden growing at will over a fence or old 
bush. For planting against a ivrgola, 
summer-house, or trellis it is well adapted, 
whilst for people who are fond of colour 
there is the variety rubro marginata, in 
which the margins of the flowers are red. 
Bather strong, loamy soil containing lime 
is the best material in which to plant this 
species, whilst it can be increased either 
from cuttings or by seeds. The variety is 
usually grown from cuttings. 'When 
planted in positions where it has to be re- 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE SEASON’S PROSPECTS. 


the flowers—at least, those cultivated for | 
show'—the most striking thing in their eou- 


Buds set ns early as the third week of July 
are opening ]>erfcetly, and sorts that last 
year, for instance, produced hard flower- 
buds which refused to open kindly will this 
season be among the largest varieties. 
William Turner, for example, a white 
Japanese which has hitherto failed thus 
early, has blooms just now quite the largest 
of any I have seen ; and Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, F. S. Vallis, and Purity, with Lady 
Talbot, may be mentioned ns being most 
promising. These were all comparative 


failures a year ago. It is somewhat curious their best to the forthcoming’exhibitions. 



that the last-named cannot be seen any¬ 
where year after year in as fine condition 
as in the part of Surrey (Woking) where 
these remarks are made. To me it is the 
most fascinating of all Chrysanthemums, 
and I have before me now blossoms, as they 
hang on the plant, VI inches deep. Gener¬ 
ally. those growers who have topped their 
plants at any time (lining the season will 
have the least cause to be satisfied with the 
flowers this autumn, and this after noting 1 
the growth of about four thousand plants j 
during the past few days. Through top- | 
ping, the shoots have gone np to an undue 
height, the growth is tinripened. and the 


Whatever may be said against shevr 
flowers, it is these giant blooms which have 
made the Chrysanthemum so popular. 
There may be less of some once-favoured 
type of the flower like the shapely incurved, 
say, and it is very doubtful if the attenq-t 
to bring hack such forms as the Anemone- 
like flowers will prove nt all successful, for 
no one will grow what is not fancied. Tl/e 
Japanese division now includes styles "f 
blooms varied enough to suit all tastes, and 
these, with the singles, will assuredly he 
those that will attract. If. Shoesmjth 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


3 but it is apparently happier m se ne 
rfnde nnd in a moist position at the base 
of rfekwork. where it delights to ramble 
among the stones, sending its underground 
growths well umler these, and appearing 
on the other side.- -S. Arnott. I 

_The vagaries of plant life are well 

illustrated by the fact that apparently | 
under no conditions will this flourish 
with “W,” whereas with me it has 
lived and increased in a position most 
unfavourable to plants generally. The 
fir<t plant 1 had I put on a sloping piece of 


flower-buds are late. When Chrysnnthe- I 
mums are put under glass in a condition Chrysanthemum Canary.-The rari^ 
where the upper leaves are not fully j coloured forms of the variety Caprice M 

developed, and the flowers not pushing weil j Printeraps are supplemented by Tt ‘ f 
uj) out of the leaves, the chances are very another, named above, which c nine 

much against giant blooms. They will lack ' France this spring, but is little knownaw 

that greatest of all characters in show side of the water. It is a clear 
flowers—namely, depth. ; yellow sport, and not the least attract) 

Already among the Japanese there I of all the group. This family of 
appear to be several new varieties of excep- I all alike in growth, is quite a usenih'i> 

tional excellence, and the best, in iny j —'” s,: -* ntanto in > 

opinion, is His Majesty, a really fine 


being of a delicate flesh-pink shade, ltisa 
big, deep, incurving flower. This, probably, 
is little known, as it was discovered and 
brought over from France by a leading 
amateur cultivator, and may not be found 
m the lists. Very promising are tbe 
yellows : Miss A. K. Roope and Mrs. J. H 
Oocken. Another yellow—flub Butting, 
recently certificated, should also be noted 
by anyone wanting a first-class early 
October market sort. Francis Rowe, a 
variety with woll-shapen bronze flowers, is 
opening in a promising way. So, too, is the 
French seedling named Mile. Jacquilice 
Ochs. This has remarkably luug florets of 
a deep amaranth colour. 

At the time of writing there is rather 
serious trouble with damping in the case of 
large blooms. Unripened growth is pruts 
ably partly the cause, but the hot, sunuv 
days also have something io do with it. and 
no amount of shading seems to keep the 
florets quite perfect. It always seems to 


st rioted in size an annual pruning in 1 Iue a I^ty to pull out damaged petals from 
February may l>e given, but where room is a P t)u( I flower, but it must be done, and 
no object lit I le pruning is necessarv.—D. i ( ^ 0,l ° en rly, too, so as to prevent spreading. 

_ ‘ | A form of culture likely to be much to the 

fore this year is disbudded plants; that is 
to say, not so severely thinned in number 
as in the case of exhibition flowers, but 
plants limited to a dozen or less blooms. A 
... , r ii . ,... capital form of culture this is, because tbu 

n taking note of the present condition of ( resulting blossoms are not unduly big. but 


they possess quality out of the ordinary. 
. . , .. . r , , , . Mild are thus sure to please. A few quiie 

nection is that the early-formed buds will early varieties, more or less unknown were 
this year produce the liner specimens, found in good condition at the mni 


Crystal Palace Show. Alwirnnte. Belle 
Mauve, Cranfordia, Dolores. Fee Parisi- 
onne, James Bateman, Le C.vgne; besides 
these there were l’olly, (loncher's Crimson, 
and the new Framfield Early White, which 
will be followed by others now fast ojcji- 
ing. The singles, again, are very fine so 
cultivated. 

There does not appear to l)e less interest 
in Chrysanthemums than usual, and lam 
i glad to know’ that a number of those we 
may term new’ men are likely to take of 
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my I providing neat little hush plants in > 

_ ... r _ _... fine pots, bearing a dozen or so of medium^ . 

crimson. T shall be greatlv surprised if it flowers. A batch recently seen mnsi> 
does not turn out to l>e the finest of the i bushes about IS inches through « 
colour, both for show npd market. Tbe j same iu height.-II. 8. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE LIME-TREES. 

In eastern North America there are seven 
species of Linden-trees ; four of these are 
from the extreme south, and either are 
not hardy in the Arboretum, or have been 
tried here during such a short time that 
they need not now be considered. The 
Linden of the north. 

T. Americana, grows to its largest size 


sometimes made brown by the red spider, 
which, however, is easily controlled by 
spraying. Tilia spectabilis, which is 
believed to be a hybrid between this tree 
and Tilia tomentosa of eastern Europe, 
is a very vigorous and fast-growing tree I 
of much promise. In some European ] 
nurseries it is sold under the name of | 
Tilia Moltkii. Tilia Ilavescens, usually j 
found in nurseries under the name of T. [ 
floribumla, is a supposed hybrid between 
T. amerieaua and the European species, 


j 





t 


I 


I 


Tilia pctiolaris. From a photograph in the Royal Gardens , Kcw. 


OR rich hillsides and moist bottom-lands, i T. cordatn. This tree is remarkable for 
aua shows its greatest beauty in tbe forests I its rather small, thick, and very lustrous 
M New Brunswick, northern New England, I leaves, and large flowers. Plants only a 
•m the valley of the St. Lawrence River, few feet high flower profusely. The 
nns tree may be easily distinguished from second North American Linden-tree, 
c other Lindens by the green and T. alba, or, as it is often called, T. 
•saining lower surface of the leaves, which Michauxii, although it was first distin- 
ajs no hairy covering, with the exception guislied and made known nearly a century 
^ther conspicuous tufts in the axils 1 ago. was long overlooked or mlsunder- j 
the principal veins. This tree has j stood by botanists; and it is only in 1 
planted in eastern Massachusetts, recent years that tills handsome tree has j 
Rat less frequently than in the neighbour- been found to be widely distributed from 1 
R'wi of more northern cities. Here, 1 the valley of the St. Lawrence River to 
especially in dry w*rrnners, the l(|ives are Georgia and Arkansas. It may be distin- i 
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guisbed from T. amerieaua by the pale 
lower surface of the leaves, which is more 
or less covered with star-shaped clusters 
of white hairs. This tree is now well 
established in the Arboretum, although 
the plants are not old enough to flower. 
The third of our northern Lindens, 

T. heterophylla, is a species of the Appa¬ 
lachian Mountains, and is distributed 
from western New York to northern 
Alabama, and through Kentucky to 
southern Indiana and Illinois, growing to 
its greatest beauty and to its largest size 
in tlie forests which cover the slopes of 
tbe mountains of North Carolina and 
Tennessee. The leaves of tills tree are 
larger than those of the other Lindens, 
and ns they are silvery-white on the lower 
surface, and hang on long, slender stalks, 
the slightest breeze makes them turn first 
one surface and then the other to the eye. 

All the Euroiienn Lindens succeed in the 
eastern states, where they have been more 
generally planted than the American 
species, and where there are large and 
old specimens of some of the species in 
the neighbourhood of the sea-board cities. 
There are five European Lindens, and it is 
among these and tlieir hybrids that exists 
the greatest confusion in the minds of the 
cultivators of these trees. Probably the 
most widely distributed of the European 
species, especially in the south, is 

Tilia platyphyllos. This tree may be 
recognised by the yellow tinge of the 
leaves and the thick covering of short 
hairs on their lower surface and on their 
stalks, and by the prominent ribs 
of tbe fruit. This is the earliest 
of all Linden-trees to flower here, 
aud it is the tree which now appears to 
be most commonly sold In American nur¬ 
series as the European Linden. There 
are varieties with leaves larger than those 
of the type (var. grnndifolin I, with erect 
branches forming a broad, pyramidal head, 
(var. pyramidnta), and with variously 
divided leaves fvars. lanceolate and vit’i- 
folia). A more beautiful tree is 

Tilia cordata, the common Linden of 
northern Europe, where it sometimes 
grow's to a very large size, the old historic 
Lindens of the northern and central parts 
of the Continent being usually of this 
species. This tree is distinguished by its 
small, thin, more or less heart-shaped 
leaves, which are pale on tbe lower sur¬ 
face, and furnished with conspicuous tufts 
of rusty-brown hairs in the axils of tlie 
principal veins. It is a hardy and de¬ 
sirable tree, especially valuable on 
account of its late flowers, which supplv 
tbe bees with food after those of all other 
Lindens have passed. There is a large- 
leaved form of this tree (var. cordifoliai, 
from western Europe, in the collection, 
which is a handsome and vigorous plant of 
much promise. This is sometimes sold in 
Euroi>ean nurseries as T. europnea or 
vulgaris. The third European Linden, 
called variously 

T. vulgaris, T. euro papa, T. intermedia, 
and T. hybrida, is considered by some of 
the best observers of European trees a 
natural hybrid between T. platyphyllos 
and T. cordata. Although widely distri¬ 
buted in Europe, it appears to be much 
less common than either of its supposed 
parents, and the variation in the size, 
shape, and colour of the leaves makes its 
hybrid origin possible. On some indivi¬ 
duals the low^er surface of the leaves is 
quite green, and on others it is bluish, or 
even whitish, but leaves on different parts 
of the same branch differ in this respect, 
and on shoots produced from the bases of 
old trees the large leaves are quite green. 
T. vulgaris is a fine, round-headed tree 
with rather small, somewhat pendulous 
branches. There is another supposed 
hybrid of the same parentage, and a native 
of Hungary, known as T. vulgaris var 
pallida. This tree has larger leaves, pale 
on the lower surface, and in habit and 
general appearance resembles T. platv- 
phyllos more than the commoner forms of 
T. vulgaris. It is propagated in some of 
the Dutch nursBtles. where it is sold as 
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Arboretum collection it is the most rapid 
growing and the most shapely of all the 
species and hybrids, giving promise of 
becoming an excellent street tree for this 
region. 

Two Linden-trees are found only In 
eastern Europe, 

T. tomentosa or argenta, as it Is some¬ 
times called, the Silver Linden, and T. 
petiolaris. The Silver Linden is a tree 
with erect branches forming a broad, 
compact, round-topped, formal head, and 
large erect leaves, dark green and lustrous 
above, and white and covered below with 
short, thick felt. 

T. petiolaris is a more beautiful tree; 
this also has leaves which are silvery- 
white on the lower surface, but they hang 
down on long, slender stalks, and flutter 
gracefully in the breeze. The branches, 
which are also pendulous, form a rather 
narrow but o])en head. This tree is not 
known in a wild state, and all the plants 
in cultivation have been derived from a 
single individual found ninety years ago 
in a garden in Odessa. A supposed 
hybrid of this tree with T. amerieana, and 
sometimes sold in nurseries as T. alba 
spectabilis, is one of the most rapid-grow¬ 
ing of the Lindens, and a very handsome 
tree, with the leaves the size and shape 
of those of its American parent, but 
silvery-white on their lower surface. 
Plants raised at the Arboretum from the 
seeds of a tree of T. petiolaris which was 
growing in the neighbourhood of T. nmeri- 
cana, the two flowering at the same time, 
are identical with trees of this hybrid 
found in European nurseries. T. vestita 
is probably the proper name for it. Much 
attention in late years lias been paid in 
Europe to another supposed hybrid 
Linden, 

T. euchlora, or, as it. Is more generally 
known, T. dasystyla. This is a pyramidal 
tree, with large, dark-green leaves, 
lustrous on their upper surface. It grows 
rapidly ; its habit is good, and it is now 
largely planted as a street tree in Ger¬ 
many' and Holland. Its origin is un¬ 
certain, athough usually considered a 
hybrid of the little-known T. rubra, of the 
Caucasus.— Bulletin of Popular Informa¬ 
tion, No. HO (Arnold Arboretum, U.S.A.). 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering evergreen for north position.— 

What dwarf evergreen (flowering) would be suit¬ 
able for a position exposed to the north, fairly 
sunny. on heavy, chalky clay, at Eastbourne? 
Common Berheris would be the right tsize. 
Would it do? I shall be grateful for more 
suggestions. PUG. 

[The number of dwarf-flowering ever¬ 
greens likely to succeed under the condi¬ 
tions named is a decidedly limited one, all 
that we can recommend being Herberts 
Aquifolium, Herberts Wallicliiana, Coton- 
easter micropliylla, Hypericum calycinum. 
and Oleariu Haasti, Double-flowered 
Furze (Ulex euro poms flore-pleno), and 
Uiex nanus, while, if the shrubby Veroni¬ 
cas will succeed in your neighbourhood, 
which vou can find out locally, a selection 
of half-a-dozen delightful varieties might 
readily he made.] 

Clerodendron trichotomum.—This showy, 
late-flowering shrub is usually at its best 
during August and early September, 
although its attractions are not exhausted 
with the decay of the flowers, for through¬ 
out early autumn both foliage and fruit 
are showy. A native of China and Japan, 
it has long graced our gardens, although 
it is not common. Mature bushes may be 
found from 12 feet to 15 feet high, with a 
considerable spread. Sometimes a single 
trunk is surmounted by a flattened head of 
branches, but. at other times specimens are 
found covering a considerable space of 
ground by reason of sucker-like growths, 
which appear from the roots. Young, 
vigorous plants produce large, ornamental, 
heart-shaped leaves, hut on mature ex¬ 
amples a great difference in both size and 
shape of leaves is noticed, although now 
and then a fat. vigorous branch from an 
old plant bears leaves 8 inches or 0 inches 
long nnd G inches or 7 inches wide. The 


fragrant white flowers, which are attended ■ 
by red calyx lobes, are borne in large 
heads. The corollas soon fall, but the 
calyx remains, and increases in size and 
brilliancy of colour until the bluish or 
violet-coloured fruits have ripened and 
fallen. About the end of August the leaves 
take on a purplish tinge, which changes 
to a warm, reddish hue by the middle of 
September. An even more free-flowering 
plant is the variety Fargesl, whose autumn 
foliage is, however, less richly coloured 
than that of the type. There need be no 
difllculty in working up a stock of either 
kind, for sections of roots, 3 inches long, 
form plants from dormant buds.—D. 

Cotoneaster horizontal is.— This is an ex¬ 
tremely pretty species of Cotoneaster, and 
one that, while belonging to the same stn> 
tion as C. microphylln and C. buxifolia, 
is yet very different from any other Coton- 
enster in cultivation. The great feature 
of it is the arrangement of the branches, 
which are quite flat and disposed in an 
almost horizontal manner, nnd being 
clothed with small, deep-green leaves, a 
branch of this species reminds one of the 
South American Azara micropliylla, which 
also has its branches arranged in a frond- 
like fashion. C. horizontalis loses the ; 
greater part of its leaves during the 
winter; on the approach of which most of 
the foliage,, with the exception of that j 
towards the points of the shoots, changes , 
to different shades of red, when it is very I 
rich and telling. Another showy autumn 
feature is, however, furnished by the 
bright-coloured berries, which in this re¬ 
sect surpass those of the other dvvarfer 
Cotouensters. The generally sturdy style 
of growth is another feature in which it 
differs from the rest. Like the species 
more nearly related to it, this Cotoneaster 
is a first-rate subject for planting on the 
rockwork, but it should be so situated that 
there is ample room for its full develop¬ 
ment, while it is also sufficiently vigorous 
to be associated with other shrubs. A very 
pleasing effect is produced, where there is 
a belt or screen of shrubs with a stretch 
of Grass in front, by planting this Coton¬ 
easter a little in advance of the bulk of 
its associates, as then the spreading 
branches just sweeping the turf will form 
a most effective foreground. It is by no I 
means difficult to increase, for besides 
seeds, which are freely produced, cuttings 
also strike readily. 

The Red Maple (Acer rubrum).—Although 
the foliage of this in its native country 
assumes very rich tints it rarely does itself 
justice in this country, but this year trees 
have been noted with loaves of a flery-red, 
and if we could only dejiend upon them | 
taking on the same colour each year it | 
would certainly be recognised ns one of the 
most gorgeous trees in cultivation. Its red 
flowers in early spring have from time to 
time been noticed in horticultural journals, 
and a large tree certainly presents a pretty 
picture on a sunny day, for the flowers, 
though small, show well against the silvery 
bark. It has been suggested that the Red 
Maple may bo worth planting under forest 
conditions in this country, for it forms 
timber at a rapid rate, and it is one of the 
most useful kinds in America for the wood¬ 
worker. Its wood is used for many pur¬ 
poses, but is in great demand for flooring- 
blocks. At its best it attains a height of 
80 feet to 100 feet, with a trunk 4 feet in 
diameter. One of the finest examples in 
England is, or xvas until a year or two ago. 
growing on the hank of the lake at Whitton 
Park, near Hounslow. Unfortunately, the 
estate has passed into the hands of specu¬ 
lative builders, and many fine trees h&ve 
had to give way before bricks nnd mortar. 
—D. Kew. 

An Interesting shrub (Tricuspidaria de 
pendens).—Some cut sprays of this un¬ 
common flowering shrub sent from Corn¬ 
wall were noted at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on September 
10th. It hears semi-pendulous or hori¬ 
zontally disposed, cup-shaped white 
flowers. Although a pretty shrub, it is 
decidedly less showy than the better- 


known Tricuspidaria lanceolata, which 
has red flowers. Unfortunately, though 
there are, as far as I know, only two 
species of Tricuspidaria in cultivation, 
their nomenclature is in a very confuted 
state. It seems to have arisen in this way. 
When travelling in Chili on behalf of 
Messrs. Veitch, then of Exeter. William 
Lobb introduced a shrub with bright 
crimson flowers of a globular urn shape, 
strictly pendulous, and borne on unusually 
long stalks. This was first known as 
Criuodendron Patagua, but becoming lost 
it was, on its reintroduction, given 
the different names of Criuodendron 
Ilookerianum (under which it was dis¬ 
tributed by Messrs. Veitch about thirty 
years ago), Tricuspidaria hexapetala, anil 
Tricuspidaria dependens, this last a most 
appropriate one, and still generally used in 
gardens. However, about ten years ago, 
seeds of a white-flowered Tricuspidaria 
were collected, the plant, on flowering 
later on at Kew, being identified as the 
true Tricuspidaria dependens, the red- 
flowered species hitherto known as such 
being Tricuspidaria lanceolata.—X. 


Varieties of Magnolia grandlflcra.-Mng 

nolia grandiflora is such a general favourite 
both as an evergreen and as a flowering 
plant that it is a wonder more use is not 
made of its varieties, for although some of 
these are not superior to the type, there are 
two or three wiiicb are well worth growing. 
Of these, the best is undoubtedly M. grandi- 
flora gloriosa, which differs from the 
parent plant in having wider leaves, which 
are sometimes 8 inches to 9 inches long and 
4 inches to 4£ inches wide, and in having 
larger and more shapely flowers, the petals 
of which are of greater substance than 
those of the type. The flowers are basin- 
shaped, each 9 inches across, nnd the larger 
petals measure 5£ inches by inches. A 
distinct change from this is noticeable in 
the variety angustifolia, with long, narrow, 
rather thin leaves. The leaves in this ease 
each measure from 0 inches to 9 inches in 
length, nnd from 1| inches to 3 inches in 
width. The flow’ers are rather smaller than 
those of type specimens. Ferruginea is dis¬ 
tinguished by the undersides of the leaves 
being covered with a dense mass of reddish- 
brow’n hairs, thereby differing from tyi*e 
examples wherein the leaves bear little or 
no pubescence. This question of pubescence 
differs to a marked degree, however, on 
different bushes. Undulata is so named on 
account of the w’avy character of the mar¬ 
gins of the leaves. It has generally a 
sturdier and more compact habit than tne 
type, and the leaves are relatively shorter 
and broader. These varieties share with 
the type an objection to root disturbance, 
therefore care should lx? taken to provide 
permanent positions when they are first pu 
out—W. D. 


The Himalayan Larch (Larix Griffithi). 
his is one of the rarest Larches ?rownj» 
e Rritish Isles, and very few pood jpe«j 
ens are to be found, although mtroduwi 
-er sixty years ago. Its scarcity is tra 
>le to two things : Firstly, it is Jesshardj 
an the majority of the Lnrelies, a . 
condly, it is not likely to be of value ■ 
timber tree, even in the milder par s 
e country. As an ornamental tree, 
er, it has much to commend it, lor iw 
condary branches are pendulqiis. ‘ 
ey hang down several feet, a well-gro 
:ample is very pleasing. Moreover, 
•lies are very conspicuous. 1 * ie > . 
rger than those of any other wrm. 
ling each 3 Inches to 4 inches in » 
itli long, slender bracts protruding 
e scales. Throughout the greater pert « 
icir growing period they are of. 
irple hue, but become brown wi» 
fine tree, one of the first planted i , 
untry, is growing, at an eleva on 
0 feet, nt Strete Raleigh, near mere 
his Is about 40 feet high, with a 6 
zed trunk. A smaller bat vigorous^ 
ay also be seen in Sir Edmund * 
irden at Leonardslee. near Horsba^ 
?ople who live in the south and 
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FRUIT. 

- 

APPLE LORD HINDLIP. 

Raised in Worcester, the tree lias a 
: slightly pendent growth, reminding one of 
Cornish Giiliflower. It is a fair bearer 
•fi i ■: and a fruit of good flavour, keeping until 
Vf;v April, and thus valuable for late dessert 
supply. The fruit illustrated is from a 
u r pyramid, and would be smaller from 
1 *52*. standards.__ 

EARLY NUTS AND FILBERTS. 

The collection of Nuts and Filberts shown 
- by Messrs. Bunvard and Co. at the Royal 
Horticultural Society meeting on August 
27th was interesting to those who have 
room and wish to grow these. Many were 
surprised to find there are so many 
varieties available. The well-known Kent 
;.;b is a certain bearer given even ordinary 
•ulture. Trees with a short leg and the 
•entre open, or what one may call cup- 
;haped, bear grandly, and even in adverse 
reasons I have seen this variety fairly good 
,vhen other sorts failed. What makes the 
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PLANTING PEACH-TREES IN 
GREENHOUSE. 

I HAVE a greenhouse, lean-to, 27 feet long. 8 feet 
wide, 9 feet high at back. I am thinking of 
putting two Peach-trees into it. Please say 
which would be the best way to plant them. 
I propose putting one on the back wall and one 
in front. Which way do you think is the 
better, or would it be best to have them both 
in front and train them on wires? At what 
distance should the wires be from the glass? 
Would it be best to have the bed outside for the 
one that is planted in front? I shall be glad 
of any other information as to, soil and treat¬ 
ment. There is a gravel path just outside in 
front. Would there be room for two trees in 
front? There are bedding plants in the house 
all the winter.—W. BROWN, Berkshire. 

[Tbe better way would be to plant both 
Peach-trees at the front of the house, and 
let your trellis reach from the front to the 
back wall. The trellis should not be nearer 
tbe roof glass than 20 inches, and let the 
wires stand 9 inches apart, and run from 
one end of the house to the other. The 
trees should be planted about 6 feet (5 inches 
from either end of the house, and there will 
then be an equal area of trellising for each 
to cover. We should advise you to have 
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vent Cob so valuable is that it will do in 
K>st situations. From my own observa- 
ion. I should say that 1912 will be termed 
ne of the best Nut seasons we have bad. 
here are enormous crops, and prices are 
ery low. Even tlie common Nuts are 
♦lually prolific. Nuts are this year much 
anier than usual, as I have seen good 
Xuls of the Early Prolific Filbert quite 
matured the third week in August on light, 
fallow land. This variety is undoubtedly 
oe earliest of this section, and it is, in 
1 ( iuitlon, one of the best for the dessert, 
m, L maItes a h^tty dish, the husk being 
auc-ti cmmpled. The Red Filbert has a 
cetour, and the quality is ex- 
nent. This is a splendid keeping Nut, 
of good flavour. The Kentish Filbert 
... no eflual as regards flavour, but it is 
V a 800(1 cropper as those noted 
mA e ; tt should have a sheltered position, 
., r . ;° u et 800(1 re * u lts a free-flowering 
. ety should be planted near it. Several 
r,m/ re grown lm der this name, but the 
Ton 5 somewhat tender. This is 
• Season* * ortni Stit earlier than usual this 
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Ihe border inside as the roots will then be 
quite under control in regard to watering 
and feeding, etc. The best way would be to 
clear out the soil entirely inside the bouse 
to the depth of 3 feet. Then concrete the 
base, unless the lower stratum is of rock, 
gravel, or chalk, in which case it w’ould be 
unnecessary". Give tbe concrete a slope of 
1 inch in 12 inches from front to back, so 
that water will drain away freely, and 
along the outer edge of concrete, next the 
back wall, lay a drain of 4 inches in 
diameter to carry the water away. Con¬ 
nect this drain with the nearest existing 
one outside the house. While the concrete, 
which should be 3 inches to 4 inches thick, 
is hardening, get enough brick - bats 
together to form, when placed in position, a 
layer fi Inches thick, for the puri>ose of 
affording efficient drainage to the border. 
Put in one-half first as they are, and break 
the other half to the size of road metal and 
place on top. Cover the w hole of the drain¬ 
age with turves, grass side down. 

If you can procure it. loam of a rather 
heavy* fibrous nature, such as has been dug 


some two or three months, should form the 
I basis of tbe compost for tbe border. Other 
ingredients to be added to this are lime- 
rubble and burnt soil, or w r ood ashes if you 
have them at command. In lieu of burnt 
soil some of that from the kitchen garden 
, might be used instead, provided it does not 
contain recently-dug-in manure. To each 
eight cart loads of loam add one each of 
the other ingredients named, and to the 
1 whole bulk of compost required 1 cwt. each 
of hone-meal and i-inch bones, and 
5 bushels of fresh soot. Mix all intimately 
by turning backwards and forwards three 
times and then wheel tbe compost in. 

I Spread it evenly, tread firmly, and finish 
! by making the border rather higher than is 
required to allow for sinking. The lighter 
I the loam is in texture the more firmly 
should the border be constructed, otherwise 
the wood w ill not ripen well in autumn. 

If more convenient, the w hole of the new 
I border need not be made at once, as a por¬ 
tion 6 feet in length and 5 feet in width 
would suffice for the requirements of each 
i tree for the first season. The remainder 
can then be made up in tbe next and follow¬ 
ing years. If this is done a wall of whole 
J turves, which must be firmly built up from 
| the base, is required to hold the compost in 
place in each instance. Where an addition 
is being made to tlie borders the following 
season this turf wall should be carefully 
broken down and a new one built up farther 
out to enclose the added compost as before. 
If loam in the right condition is not to 
hand employ such as has been freshlv dug 
rather than forego its use altogether.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Disease on Strawberry-leaf.-I would be 
, obllged lf y°« would let me know 
through your paper the cause of the blight on 
the enclosed Strawberry-leaf, and what I can 
do to prevent it?—R. WEST MANDERS. 

[The disease on the Strawberry-leaf sent 
is that called “leaf spot,” Sphoerella 
L lagarhe, which, if allow r ed to spread and 
infect the whole plantation, will weaken 
the plants and thus cause a deterioration 
of the crop in the ensuing year. The first 
step to take in dealing with an attack is 
to remove, as far as is consistent with the 
well-being of the plants, the older infested 
leaves and burn them forthwith. This 
should be done at once. Then sprav the 
plantation or beds with Bordeaux mixture 
three or four times at weekly interval’s. It 
would also be well to make use of the same 
remedy in the spring, before the plants 
come into flower, choosing mild w r eatiler 
and the morning for preference for spray¬ 
ing the plants. As the foliage will then be 
I young and tender, use the Bordeaux mix- 
| ture at one-half the ordinary strength or 
such as is permissible now the surface of 
, the leaves is hard. We give the above 
advice under tbe assumption that tlie 
plantation was cleared of old loaves, 
runners, and weeds as soon as gathering 
i was over. If this has been neglected these 
necessary details must be attended to 
, before the spraying of tbe plants takes 
place, and be careful to see that every¬ 
thing taken away is burnt. Bordeaux mix- 
I ture as sold ready for dilution will answer 
for the above-named purpose.] 

I Pe a r Beurr6 Superfin.— The fruits of this 
Pear, which are now ready for gathering, 
are very fine this season. Judging by the 
! russet coating with which most are 
covered, the flavour, which is generally 
satisfactory, should be particularly good 
In some years the fruits are much less 
I russety, and acquire a reddish flush on 
the sunny side. The highest-coloured ex- 
amples of this Pear I ever had w-ere pro¬ 
duced by a tree which was worked on a 
Whitethorn stock. They w'ere also large 
| and not flushed with crimson, the skin was 
| of a beautiful golden-yellow colour, while 
| the flavour was most delicious. It is a 
I matter for regret that this stock is so slow-- 
growing. as its employment wmuld, were 
it not for this defect, lead to a great deal 
of improvement in the flavour and appear¬ 
ance of many varieties of PeiiiS. As it is 
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the quartered Apples, and cook till tender, 
then add the Quinces. 

Quince jelly.— Select very ripe trait, cut 
it into slices; i>eel and take out the pip, 
and throw them into a basin of fredi 
water. Then put them into a preservinj- 
pan with 3± pints of water per pound of 
Quinces, and cook them without touching 
them. This done, drain them through i 
sieve. Return the juice to the [on. 
together with 12 oz. of loaf sugar jet 
I*ound. Dissolve the sugar and set the 
whole to cook on a tierce fire, meanwhile 
skimming w ith care. As soon as the jelly 
is cooked strain it through a piece of 
muslin stretched over a basin, and by thi< 
means a perfectly clear jelly will be 
obtained. 


generally buttery, juicy, and richly 
flavoured, and is highly esteemed. Like 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, it will succeed 
either in the open garden or on walls, and 
in the more favoured parts of the country 
it may be grown as a standard. It is 
equally as fertile as the variety just 
quoted.—A. \V. 

Work In the vineries.— Late varieties 
must have a little lire heat now to finish 
the ripening, and the wood will require 
this as much as the fruit. I)o not permit 
any foliage to touch tlie glass to cause 
drip in the house. The Vines in some 
houses are trained too near the glass. 
This cannot be altered now, but a note 
may be made of it. I have seen the 
advantage of lowering the wires in several 
cases. This should bo kept in mind when 
building new houses; IS inches is quite 


GARDEN FOOD. 


QUINCES. 

Good as Quinces are for the making of jelly, 
marmalade, and preserves, if, when ripe, 
they are cooked in much the same manner 
as the Pear, they will be found to possess 
qualities that make them superior to some 
of the [H>pular fruits. If Quinces are put 
into syrup to cook they become hard 
instead of soft. If put directly into boil¬ 
ing water they are less tender than when 
started to cook in cold water. If kept 
covered while cooking they are of a much 
finer colour. 

To bake the Quinces, pare, halve, and 
core tiie fruits, [dace in a baking dish, till 
to half their depth with water, cover 
closely, and bake thirty minutes in a 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cooking Kohl Rabl (Rmhfordj.-Vw\ the 
root, eut it into slices, throwing into a 
basin of cold water as you lieel it. Melt a 
large lump of butter in a frying-pan, dry 
the cut slices on a cloth, then fry each pi^v 
brown on each side until it can be easily 
pierced with a fork. Have ready a I'arsK 
and butter sauce well flavoured witheitlw 
vinegar or Lemon juice. Fry it in this 
sauce and then serve. It cau also I* 
braised whole by melting a piece of 1 <uik 
in a saucepan. After peeling, put into tb* 
saucepan, cover close, and allow to took 
in its own steam until tender, turning : 
about, to brown it lightly all over. It fa] 
also be plain boiled and served with a ni«e 
brown or white sauce. 

Kinds of coffee.— There are at least far 
distinct kinds of coffee. The first and l*' 
is the Mocha, the berries of which ar* 
nearly round, and of a pale yellow coier.r. 
Next in quality comes the Martinique, w.ih 
berries elongated and of a soft green hoe. 
The Bourbon ranks next, the berries 
small and nearly grey. Lastly comes the 
Java, whose berries are large, flat. at>i 
pale grey. The Mocha is particularly del 
cions as a flavouring in creams and 'm. It 
must be roasted lightly and infused 
quite hot; then the essence of pure 
is obtained. Equal portions of ItourM 
and Martinique make a good blend hi 
coflee. Java is inferior. Never btol 

coffees until after roasting, because the.* 
berries, not being of uniform size and dr. 
ness, the cooking of them will be irregular j 
Do not roast over-much; when the her■ 
is very dark—not black—and has beflfl* 
moist, take it off the fire and cool It 
quickly. The aroma (essence) of coffee is 
retained by infusion. Coffee ought never 
to boil. The conditions of a good supplv 
of coffee are n well-developed roaste-1 
berry, roasted within forty-eight hows of 
its consumption, and grouud immediately 
before using. 

DoyennG du Cornice as a standard. I 

had so long heard this denounced as a ta'l 
bearer that I believed it. and now In#? i 
to see my standard trees laden with fruit. 
These will not equal in size (he Guernsey 
fruit of bush-trees, but a Pear is no bettor 
for rivalling a Melon in size, and I likotuj 
flavour of medium-sized fruit from staiidaia 
trees better than that of the big irtm 
though the flavour of this fruit is good 
all states. In face of all the mystic ta!K 
about Mendelism, and the 
advertising of that prince of humbugs. ir- 
L. Burbank, the simple mar well ask tic 
such things as Doyennd du Comice « • 
the Muscat of Alexandria came into hems 
before our day.—W. 

Chard.— Surely the reference in n ^ 
issue to this name as belonging to ^ 
bottoms of Artichokes is an error, it e-, 

I understund, a form of fleet much us 
Switzerland, and said to be a ver -yL 
vegetable as grown and used there, i •_ 
never become popular in Britain, am , 
the pity, as the more eatable green 
we have the better.—W. 

[The word Chard is quite 1 

applied to the white or biauchw leaw ^ 
the Globe Artichoke, while the 
stands good for the Seaknic fleet 
Chard, of which there are several hr - 
Ed.] Original from 


Fig. ii.—Primulas and Berber is. 


moderate oven. Remove the cover, till the 
cavities with sugar, put a bit of butter on 
each piece, and bake uncovered until 
tender, basting often. Serve either warm 
or cold with sweetened whipped cream. 

To make a Quince compote, pare, quarter, 
and core the fruits, and let them lie in boil¬ 
ing water about five minutes. Drain 
and place in a stew-pan with a i lb. of 
sugar to each pound of fruit, a bit of 
cinnamon, some Lemon juice, and a little 
water. Let simmer till fruit, is fonder 


near enough to the glass in modern houses. 
In early houses, where most of the Grapes 
are cut, the few bunches remaining may be 
cut with 8 inches or 9 inches of wood and 
inserted in bottles of water so that the 
bunches hang clear of everything. Use the 
hose to clean the foliage. Very often when 
many Chrysanthemums are grown for late 
flowering an empty vinery is useful. 

Suckers on wall-trees he probable 

cause of your Peach, Apricot, and Plum-trees 
throwing up so many suckers from the roots is 
that the roots have been severely bruised or 
broken bv digging or forking over them, as 
roots seldom throw up suckers except from 
such causes. Your best course is to at once 
carefully draw away the soil from about the 
suckers "down to the roots, then cut clean off 
close to the roots all these suckers, and dust 
the parts with lime. Do not return the old 
soil, but add fresh. In the winter, when the 
leaves have falleu, draw off the soil gome 3 feet 
wider, and replace with fresh, then top-dress 
all of it with manure. It is no use to merely 
hoe or chip off suckers with a spade. They 
must be cleared out. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

rock, alpine, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION : 

SOME HINTS. 

Section II. 

(Continued from page 677.) 

Having mastered the sectional curves and 
shapes of the paths, we can now proceed to 
the construction of the 
Heights and valleys, which can be 
made in any reasonable shape desired by 
the designer. The latter should observe 
a generally parallel direction for the 
various ridges, seeing that in nature, 
although lines of hills may occasionally 
run at right angles to other lines, on the 
whole there is a general corresi>ondeuee as 
regards direction observable in lines of hill 
or mountain. As soon ns the general shape 
has been determined, the actual con¬ 


natural stone, which has apparently out¬ 
cropped from the ground in one solid mass, 
though, iii reality, it consists of several 
smaller stones grouped together. In this 
figure attention should be paid to one 
serious fault at the bottom of the rnniD 
stone, at the back of the row of Semiier- 
vivums, where the soil has not been packed 
properly to the edge of the stone in ques¬ 
tion. No space should be seeu between the 
bottom edge of any stone and the soil 
surrounding it. In recently constructed 
work this fault often arises through 
natural shrinkage of the soil round the 
stone edges, but this can be rectified after¬ 
wards without much trouble. B. 


ALPINE AURICULAS IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 

When one sees Auriculas growing in the 
open air they are generally symmetrically 
arranged, either in straight rows or rings, 

| on the bare, uncarpeted earth of a border. 

1 In such a position they do not show to 


corner or grot where grey Moss-covered 
stones partly screen them from the noon¬ 
tide rays of the sun. 

Common alpine Auriculas are generally 
called “recklesses” by jobbing gardeners, 
who offer to supply them for a few pence 
per dozen. These are dear at any price, 

I but the best varieties are generally pro¬ 
duced from seed, which is worth something 
like ten times its weight in gold, and the 
fiowers are altogether superior to the com- 
| mon garden type. The very finest sorts are 
generally grown in a cold greenhouse, and 
| seedlings raised from these make the best 
plants for the choice parts of the rock 
I garden. It is not necessary here to si>eak 
of the points of an alpine Auricula, as the 
plants that are good enough for a rock 
garden need not have all the best points 
1 fully developed. 

Enough for this purpose if the centre be 
a large disc of pure gold and the “ pip,” or 
| outer rim of the corolla, be very finely 
j shaded and not crinkled or notched at tlio 
edge ; nor should the flowers be “ pin-eyed ” 
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Fig. p .—An alpine outcrop. 



struetion of the rocks or stones may be 
considered. It is advisable to employ 
the same kind of stone throughout the 
construction, and wise to remember that 
large quantities of that stone should be 
carted to the area to be treated before 
construction commences, so that at all 
times the builder has sufficient material 
at hand to permit of those rocks and 
stones being chosen which can be placed 
together, angled, and treated in the most 
natural manner. A fault frequently ob¬ 
served in artificial rock construction is 
uie employment of too much stone work, 
winch cannot but involve “stiffness.” 
mueavour rather to form natural-looking 
utcrops and bluffs, varying in size and 
nape with fairly extensive areas of 
pm between them. The desideratum 
n °t to form a collection of stones, 
ut to build a rock garden whicli shall 
eventually assume, more or less, the 
*?*Pe°f natural alpine work. Occasion- 
ni-ff It will be advisable to form stratified 
iii 0r ° u tcrops, or even single rocks, as 
mustrated in Figures 9, 10, and 11. Figure 
y is intended to /represent a layer of 
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advantage, and I have heard people say i 
how stiff, prim, and uninteresting they 
look, and they are not far wrong. Auricu¬ 
las are not happy in such a border. They 
seem to need some rocky, Moss-carpeted 
coign in the mountains whence their 
ancestors sprang. Surely there is a place 
for them in the rock garden—a niche or 
two here and there on a northern slope, 
where Arenaria balearica or dwarf Mossy 
Saxifrages cling naturally about their 
smooth green leaves. 

The Auricula, like its distant cousin the 
Primrose, flourishes well in yellow, 
fibrous loam and leaf-mould, and it loves 
to grow in a similar position— i.e., half 
hidden from the glare of the mid-day sun, 
hut kissed by its level beams. There are 
few flowers, If any, so exquisitely shaded 
and richly coloured as Alpine Auriculas. 
The eyes/or centres, are mostly as discs of 
pure gold, but many of them have pale 
creamy centres. The colouring is rather 
too striking for the plants to be thickly 
studded in the rock garden, which should 
never be startled out of its repose. I find , 
that they look best alone in some cool 1 


— i.e., the pistil should not protrude above 
the anthers. 

It not infrequently hapiiens that a part 
of the rock garden is more or less shaded in 
summer by deciduous trees. This is not an 
ideal place for most rock plants, but it is 
very suitable for alpine Auriculas, which 
flower towards the end of April or 
beginning of May, at a time when the 
neighbouring trees are just putting forth 
their tender leaves. It takes two years to 
raise good flowering plants from seed, 
hence it is the best plan for amateurs to 
buy two-year-old seedlings from some well- 
known grower. Those, however, who have 
the patience and the time to give the tiny 
seedlings constant care will be amply re¬ 
paid for their pains, because, when the 
maiden plants begin to bloom it is then 
that the raiser will reap a rich reward. He 
will experience a keen delight as the buds 
unfold, and he will find that all the flowers 
are dissimilar and some are veritable 
gems, provided, of course, that he has 
used good seed from prize varieties that 
have been carefully* hand-fertilised. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES FROM A VILLAGE GARDEN. 
Has any reader suffered inconvenience 
from handling certain of the Anchusas? 1 
was clearing away a big patch of A. 
myosotidiflora that was encroaching too 
much on other things, and found the hairy 
stems and leaves cause an itching of the 
hands. It was only temporary, but it 
struck me at the time that it might cause 
considerable irritation to a sensitive skin, 
and it might be well in such cases to don a 
pair of gloves when cutting away old 
flower-stems and foliage. The plant seems 
very popular locally ; there are few cottage 
gardens without occasional clumps. The 
strain of Antirrhinum obtained from last 
year’s sowing has thrown very tine flowers, 
some so good that steps are being taken to 
increase the stock, special favourites being 
shades in velvety crimson, coral-pink, 
primrose, and a very clear white. In pro¬ 
pagating from cuttings I like to insert 
singly in very small pots. These can 
remain as they are until the spring plant¬ 
ing, and they will winter successfully in a 
cold frame. In preparing the i>ots use one 
crock, a piece of moss, a few coal-ashes, 
and some sandy loam. 

The summer was very favourable to early 
and rapid rooting of Carnation layers, 
strong plants being ready and the ground 
also ready for their reception. It will, 
however, be just as well to defer planting 
until the spring, as if a cold spell follows 
the damp, sunless time, things at all sus¬ 
ceptible will suffer, and the growth on all 
the more vigorous members of the family is 
very soft. The planter will be guided by 
situations. If a nice sheltered border is 
available layers may be transferred with¬ 
out much fear of losses. It is just as well, 
however, to be on the safe side, as some¬ 
times losses incurred include favourite 
varieties it is difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to replace. Among favourite local 
summer flowers, Nasturtiums, both climb¬ 
ing and dwarf, have grown and flowered 
splendidly, and will hold on well till the 
advent of frost, the climbing sorts being 
seen on all sides covering unsightly fences, 
filling up (with the aid of rough brushwood) 
gaps, running over old walls and the like, 
the colours being very varied and the 
flowers exceptionally flue. There is lit lie 
danger of a lack of flower owing to the 
retention of seeds, which can be utilised 
for pickling at a very early stage. 

Turning to the vegetable garden, it is 
unfortunate to note the bad condition of 
Potatoes in both gardens and allotments. 
With the prospect of a dear loaf and a 
failure in the Potato crop, the winter out¬ 
look for the cottager is not over promising. 
The ground being in a wet state, and the 
soil of a retentive nature, it is a little diffi¬ 
cult at first to ascertain the condition of 
the tubers, but I fear in this district unite 
50 per cent, will be found diseased. This 
applies to both early and late varieties. 
The same continued wet was also respon¬ 
sible for a bad attack of mildew on winter 
Onions, a fact noticeable at many local 
shows, where, usually so strong n class, 
they were this season often almost unrepre¬ 
sented. E. Burrell. 

He rd wic k. _ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dividing perennial Candytxift.-I have, in 
an herbaceous border, some large clumps of 
nerennial Iberis which need dividing. Would 
von kindly tell me the best way to proceed? 
The stems become very much interlaced; and. 
after experimenting on one clump. I came to 
the conclusion that the portions presented a 
ragged appearance.—W. 8., Rug by. 

[This work should have been anticipated, 
as carried out without preparation it is 
usually unsatisfactory. Had the plants 
been cut back slightly after flowering the 
work of dividing would have been 
materially facilitated, and the plants, 
endowed with a more youthful root action, 
would have stood a better chance of start¬ 
ing afresh right away. As it is, the lift¬ 
ing and pruning must needs be done at one 


time,and the plants being old the check will 
probably be too severe for them to recover 
from. Iu any case, a season’s flowering 
will be lost. Prune the plants back to one- 
, half their present size and allow' them to re- 
1 main till early March, when there w ould be 
I less fear of loss from division. If done now, 
adopt the same method of pruning, and 
i after lifting w’ash aw'ay all soil from the 
roots by immersing them in water, and pull 
• asunder as you may desire. Shorten the 
longest of the roots and replant at once. By 
: spring they will be breaking away into 
growth again. See that the replanting Is 
I firmly done. Cuttings taken in July and 
1 August make the most serviceable plants 
when the tufts have become old.] 

Wallflowers and Tulips.— I have three largo 
flower-beds, each 17 feet long by 8 feet wide. I 
I fill them in the autumn with Wallflowers. 1 
| think I might improve this arrangement by 
planting Tulips with them. Would you advise 
ail mixed or one separate colour?. I thought 
Keizer Kroon would look well. What quantity 
; should I want?—F. A. 

[The subject w r as dealt with in a some¬ 
what exhaustive manner in a recent num¬ 
ber of Gardening Illustrated under the 
heading of “ Preparations for Spring,” 
which probably escaped your notice. Rulbs 
are occasionally used in connection wMth 
Wallflowers, but it is a style of planting 
hardly to be recommended, especially in 
the case of Tulips, for the purpose of 
judicious mixing is quite as much to secure 
lightness in the arrangement as a pleasing 
contrast iu colour, and this can hardly be 
effected by the association of things of stiff, 
formal habit. As with Zonal Pelargoniums 
in the summer and herbaceous Phloxes iu 
hardy flow'er-beds, so with Wallflowers; 
other things can be planted to face, flank, 
or back them to secure a pleasing effect, 
but mixing is not satisfactory. The only 
bulbous plant at all suitable is the late- 
flowering poeticus Narcissus, and this at 
its best is a patchy arrangement. If you 
wish to have Tulips, and they would make 
an effective display in beds of the size men¬ 
tioned, it would be well to make them the 
dominating feature, using a dwarfer plant 
as a pleasing contrasting carpet. Later- 
flowering sorts would be best for your pur¬ 
pose, early sorts being practically over 
before the carpet flowers were fully ex¬ 
panded. Use varieties of vigorous habit— 
i.e., those that throw' the flow’er, from 
12 inches to 15 inches above ground. The 
bulbs may be dotted sparingly over the bed 
or grouped in tens, the latter, iierbaps, the 
bolder arrangement. Try a bed of Prince 
of Austria (orange-scarlet), or Thomas 
Moore (a beautiful terra-cotta), and fill in 
remainder of bed with double w'hite Arabis. 
Botli these Tulips, especially Thomas 
Moore, are tall enough to show well above 
the white. La R£ve or Holbenia (a rose 
shaded with orange) is a late flower, not 
quite so tall as the two first named. If the 
carpet plants are blue, pink, or c]ark in 
shade, as Myosotis, Silene, or Nemophila 
discoidalis, there is no better Tulip to 
associate with them than White Swan, a 
tall, vigorous variety, and one of the most 
enduring.—E. B. S.j 

Iris orientalis.— I would be much obliged if 
the editor of Gardening illustrated could 
tell me whether Iris orientalis will succeed on 
rather a dry. Baudy bank, facing south-east, or 
whether it requires a moist position to do 
really well.—E. V. P. H. 

[This Iris will, as far as our experience 
goes, flower in a dry position, but if you 
wish to see it at its best a moist place is the ! 
best for it The late Sir Michael Foster I 
advised abundance of wmter during the 1 
growing period, stating that, in common 1 
w ith most varieties and species of the i 
beardless section of Irises, it revelled in 
moisture. Of readers w'ho have grown this 
plant we should like to have the exj>erience 
as to w'hich mode of culture is the better.] 

Lantanas.—Be the summer a hot and dry 
one. as we experienced in 1011 , or wot and 
cold like that just passed, the Lantanas 
are exceedingly dejiendable as bedding 
plants, as under both of these very diverse 
conditions they flower freely. In general 
effect a few' of the varieties may be likened I 
to some of the forrps of Verbena, but the ! 


leaves are never troubled with mildew, 
w’hich is sometimes such u nuisance In the 
case of Verbenas. Apart from their value 
out of doors, Lantanas are exceedingly 
useful for the decoration of the greenhouse, 
j where they will keep up a display of 
flowers for a long time. They need much 
the same treatment as a Fuchsia, except 
that they should not be kept quite so drv 
during the winter. The young shoots that 
are pushed forth in spring strike root very 
quickly and grow' away freely afterwards. 
A singular feature of most Lantanas is the 
great change that takes place in the colour 
| of the flowers after expansion, as many of 
them, W’hich open yellow, become scarlet, 

I or even of a deeper hue, with age. Some 
! good varieties are Chelsea Gem (amber ami 
crimson), and Drap d’Or (rich yellow), 
these two being particularly dwarf* Others 
of more vigorous growth are Distinction 
(orange - scarlet), Eclat (crimson and 
orange), Gogol (rich orange-amber), In- 
cendie (deep scarlet, particularly rich in 
colour), Ne Plus Ultra (pink), and that dis¬ 
tinct sivcies, L. salvimfolia, more generally 
known as delicatissima.—X. 

White Squills.— There is plenty of very 
beautiful Scillas, or Squills, and among 
them the white varieties arc notable for 
1 their beauty. Some of the flowers are of 
exquisite, wax-like texture, and these can 
be cultivated iu select places in the garden, 
wdiere their erect or arching spikes of 
flow’ers will give pleasure. Quite a number 
of w hite varieties of various species are in 
cultivation, and a search in the catalogues 
of the larger bulb-dealers w ill show a won¬ 
derful choice of these white forms, which 
can be purchased at hut little advance on 
those of other colours. There are, in fact, 
white varieties of practically all the 
Scillas in cultivation. One of the finest 
and most prized in my garden is one I 
! received from a continental source a con¬ 
siderable number of years ago as Scilla 
pntuln alba. It is a very handsome Squill. 
w;ith even more than the grace of the arch¬ 
ing Scilla festalis or nutans. The spikes 
i are very long, arch most gracefully, and 
are composed of a number of handsome. 

! large, pure, w’axy-white bells, of great 
beauty of form. This is by far the finest 
i form I have known. There seems some 
! confusion as to the name of S. patula. as 
1 this is by some referred to as II. hispanica, 

1 the Spanish Squill, while at Kew it is con- 
i sidered a distinct species. Whatever the 
I true species to which it belongs, it is one 
| of the most charming of all the later- 
I flow'ering Scillas.—S. Abnott. 

Lobelias from seed. —Many sow in 
, warmth in spring, but 1 consider this a 
1 mistake. Things that can be raised In 
1 autumn, kept cool during the winter 
| months, and brought on in spring, without 
I artificial warmth, haye, as a rule, a hardier 
j constitution, and are better able to with- 
j stand weather vicissitudes than when 
raised in warmth. Lobelias sown in boxes 
in September and October can be pricked 
j off in March or early in April, nnd will 
come along steadily and make strong, com¬ 
pact little specimens by the time they are 
to be hardened preparatory to planting 
them out. Last spring my plants were 
crow'ded with flower-buds when pat into 
the open air, nnd were really effective in a 
fortnight from time of planting. Plants 
raised iu heat are never in this condition so 
early in the season.—B vfleet. 

Birds and berried plants.-Happy are 
they who, having a collection of W' 
bearing plants, are free from the ravage 
of birds Yearly I have to deplore theloss 
of fine covers w’hich would have added ‘ 
the brightness of the garden during wmt 
and spring. To-day, in mid-September, 
notice that, after having disposed of m 
fruit of the beautiful scarlet. Elder aa 
that of the Barberries, these pirates, ui 
blackbirds, have begun operations on 
Cotoneaster frigidus, and there are but i 
berries left on the Mountain Ash. A J0 
of all birds, I yet feel at times that a » 
charges of '* sparrow-hail ” would w 
more than their deserts.— K. B. T. 
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greenhouse primulas. 

Tjjg 0 id p. sinensis was at one time indis- 
r L pensable as a winter-flowering greenhouse- 
plant, but of late years this has somewhat 
ij- lost its popularity, owing to the flowers 
not being useful for cutting. The stellnta 
- varieties, however, still hold their own, 
-ri'being light and graceful in appearance. 

..“ w The seed may be sown at any time between 
January and June, hut that sown in March 
or April will produce plants that will be 
\;v found most useful for flowering during the 
winter. Shallow, well-drained pans are 
best. The seed needs only a slight cover- 
ing, and if the soil previous to sowing Is 
fairly damp, and is afterwards covered 
with brown paper to prevent evaporation, 
uo wafer will be necessary for a few days. 
The soil, however, should never be allowed 
-tobecome dry, for if this should hapi>en as 
- jermlnation takes place in all probability 
there will be failure. There are now some 
superb varieties of I*, sinensis, and those 


temperature they are apt to become drawn, 
and when this happens the flower-spikes 
are never so robust. Primula verticillata 
is a peculiar secies producing small, 
bweet-scented, yellow flowers, borne on 
long, slender stalks. Though not quite I 
hardy, if kept in a cold-frame during | 
winter, and planted out in a shady position, I 
it will continue to bloom through the 
summer mouths. 

As all these kinds are so easily grown 
from seed, which is freely produced, there 
should be no difficulty in growing them 
even in a small way. as no heat is neces¬ 
sary except during the winter, when the 
plants are in bloom. Plants may easily be 
raised in a frame and grown on through 
the summer without artificial heat, and 
those wiio possess a greenhouse will find 
such varieties as kewensis, obeonioa, j 
verticillata, Forbesl, and the like most | 
useful.__H. C. P. 

The dwarf Pomegranate (Punica grnna- 
tum nnna). — Unlike the other Pome¬ 
granates, this is exceedingly floriferous in I 


so profusely as this dwarf one. For 
training to a low wall in front of a green¬ 
house this dwarf Pomegranate can be well 
recommended. Cuttings of the young 
growing shoots dibbled into sandy soil in a 
close propagating case are not difficult to 
root.—X. 

Nerines.—With the return of autumn the 
Nerines assert themselves as a delightful 
race of greenhouse bulbous plants, a fact 
well illustrated at the Horticultural Hall 
on September 24th, w-hen a large group of 
the brilliantly-coloured Nerlne Fothergilli 
major was shown by Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sous, of Chelsea. It was certainly one 
of the features of the meeting, and 
attracted a good deal of attention. The 
bulbs were in many cases closely packed in 
the pots, a state of things particularly con- 
conducive to the flowering of these Nerines, 
another very important item being to keep 
them dry and well roasted In the sun 
during the summer. As soon as the flower- 
spikes show they should, however, be 
watered. Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, also 



Fig. io—A rugged group. (See page 69/.) 


ho have much conservatory decorating to 
0 would do well to grow a good batch of 
i> ants. In Primula obconica there has been 
great improvement of late; the flowers 
-re not only larger but stand up well above 
toe fohage on stout stems. There is also a 
fm * 1 °* of colouring. Though not 

jmte hardy, the plants will do well in a 
•ooi greenhouse, but where a gentle heat 
urn m provi d e( l through the winter they 
1 bloom continuously, and as the flowers 
considerable time are most useful for 
decoration. Seed sown in April will, by the 
I ^ ™® ln » Produce nice useful plants, which, 

J ooke(i after * will continue to bloom 
!! Ug k * he winter. Primula kewensis 
hni eS c * jn rraing plant for the green- 
use. The flowers are produced freely on 
ng, stout stems, which rise well above the 
J a f They are of a rich yellow, and 
triii W( ; n w ^ en cut. Seed sown in spring 
trmf fine Ptonts by the following 
fnia J ^e P la,,ts ought to be grown in a 
shall during the summer, and kept 
mic ^ rom bright sun. The lights 
nio«i at night so ns to keep the 

Is sturdy, for if grown_in too close 


Digitized by 


own in too close a 

v Googl 


quite a small state, as if under anything 
like favourable conditions it will bloom 
freely at this season. Naturally, it forms 
a dense, twiggy bush from 3 feet to 4 feet 
in height, and in the London district at 
least is most satisfactory when trained to 
a warm south wall. I had such a 
specimen for some years which was always 
much admired, but owing to some struc¬ 
tural alterations it had to be shifted and 
was then lost. In the bud state the flowers 
of this Pomegranate are of a bright seal¬ 
ing-wax-like red tint, but when expanded 
they are tinged with orange, and are then 
particularly bright and glowing in colour. 
The leaves die off tinted with yellow, but 
as a rule they then soon drop. This par¬ 
ticular variety is by no means of recent 
origin, as according to Loudon it was 
introduced in 1723. It is, however, quite 
an uncommon plant in gardens. This is 
probably owing to the fact that it is not 
thoroughly hardy, and in a greenhouse it 
does not flower with the same amount of 
freedom as a plant trained to a south wall. 
The different forms of the normal type are 
also very handsome, but they do not flower 


showed a small but choice collection of 
these beautiful flowers, prominent among 
them being Bowdeni, a large, bold-growing 
kind, whose pink flowers have a darker 
line down the middle of each segment. 
Under the name of Bowdeni pallida or 
Veitchi, a blush-colon red form was also 
shown. This was, as Veitchi, given an 
award of merit last year by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. A large and 
beautiful flower was Exminster, of the 
same bold character as Bowdeni, but the 
flowers are of a rich carmine colour, and 
afford a very pleasing variety to the two 
previously mentioned.—X. 

Standard Fuchsias. — The drooping 
nature of their blossoms stands the dif¬ 
ferent Fuchsias in good stead when they 
are grown as standards, a method of cul¬ 
ture which is decidedly on the increase. 
Among a few varieties grown in this way 
which were shown at the Horticultural 
Hall, on August 27th, one or two distinct 
forms were noted, especially Richmond 
Lass, a very long, .slender flower, with 
pink tube and sepals and, a. purplish 
corolla. With this may^e Ihdiuded two of 
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those continental hybrids which have been 
brought forward of late years—namel 3 r , 
Coralle, a salmon-coloured flower, and 
Thalia, a rich-tinted bloom, suggesting 
somewhat the influence both of Fuchsia 
trlphylla and Fuchsia fulgens. The mem¬ 
bers of this section are very rarely grown 
as standards, but they are certainly very 
l>retty when treated in this way. 

Trichinium Manglcsi. —This is quite a 
departure from the general run of green¬ 
house plants, but is so pretty that when 
lu bloom it is an object of interest to every¬ 
one. Its usual season of flowering is dur¬ 
ing the late summer and early autumn 
months. It is a native of the sandy dis¬ 
tricts of Australia, from whence it was 
introduced in 1838. The leaves are small 
and narrow, and do not rise much above 
the surface of the soil. The flowers, which 
are borne in heads or clusters on a thin, 
wiry stem, from 0 inches to 8 inches in 
length or thereabouts, are very singular, 
for the entire inflorescence consists of an 
oval-shaped head like a ball of white, flufl'y 
cotton, from which the bright-pink tips of 
the perianth protrude. In a dry atmosphere 
these flowers remain fresh a considerable 
time. It is not at all a strong growing 
subject, and a specimen sufficiently 
vigorous to bear several flower-spikes may 
be readily accommodated in a i»ot 5 inches 
in diameter. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings of the roots, and will thrive in a 
comiiost consisting mainly of good loam 
lightened by a little leaf-mould and sand. 
A light, airy shelf in the greenhouse suits 
it well.—K. It. TV. 


forms in most cases are of a compact 
growth, and not unlike the Bush forms in 
this respect, the fruits being formed close 
to the main stem. The yellow and cream 
forms are most liked. These, like the Bush 
varieties, take up little room, and like a 
warm, sunny border. There are a few 
trailing forms of Custard, one of the best 
being Sutton’s Improved. This is very pro¬ 
lific and of fine quality. Another very fine 
form rarely seen is the True Cluster 
Custard, of splendid quality and excellent ) 
for early frame culture. There is a Custard 
variety with a deep yellow flesh. This is 
also of excellent quality, but later than 
those named above, and I have found it 
useful for autumn supplies. M. F. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomatoes under glass.-Outdoor Tom- 

toes in most places are a failure this year. 
The weather lias been unsuitable, aad 
j disease is rampant. Fortunately, ttere 
are heavy crops under glass, so that there 
will be no scarcity, as when cool weather 
comes the demand falls off and the price 
goes down. Foreign Tomatoes will never 
supplement English glass-grown croia.aci 
the fruits, which can be left to ripen oc 
the plants, are better in flarour due 
those gathered before they are rip 
Cucumbers are now almost unsaleabk 
This is due mainly to the cold, vet 
weather. In private places plants to fruit 
in winter will be planted now, and a 
warm lining round the frame will hep 
them bearing for a time. 


VEGETABLES. 

BUSH ANI) CUSTARD MARROWS. 

The above are not grown for home supplies 
nearly so much us they deserve, as though 
small, they are, in my opinion, much 
superior to the large Vegetable Marrow 
which, unless great care is taken in its 
cooking, is watery and flavourless. The 
Bush varieties, which are more numerous 
on the Continent, to be at their best, should 
be used when quite young. Then the plants 
yield large quantities of small fruits. Only 
a limited number of varieties is catalogued 
in this country. There are green and white 
varieties, mostly the former; indeed, we 
have enough variety, but owing to their 
compact growth and smaller fruits they do 
not find so much favour. To get as long a 
supply of this vegetable as possible the 
earliest supplies—that Is, during late April 
or May and June—should be grown in 
frames. It Is well to sow two or three 
limes to maintain a long supply—for 
instance, February or March for frame 
''orb, April or May for planting in the 
<;l>on, and again in July for a latest supply, 
lo have C'ustnra Marrows as late ns pos- 
s . 1 t hft ve grown ip cold frames, only 

" 8, “* tll . e ^sbes as the nights get cold 
Unlike the larger Marrows, the plants do 

fenVToT arge beds of mam, rc ; indeed, I 
' IC hT varieties get too much at 

<'oarse"ones, a *uS TUT , ,ra "" c as 

*«* hankering nf Z'" .",*"** u ‘™™ro ! 

encouraged at shows. has ljee n | 

preen variety nndV* excellent - also n , 0 
cluster type^often ai ’° otbors of the 

Bush. These w « now " as the Dwarf 

their impact giowS t h^n are , noted 

cut t nn ? nd are of excellent 3 ' e dar k*£ ree n 
out quite young nn.i „ , nt quality when 


STARTING VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

[Reply to F. A. C.] Two good Peas.—New varieties ot culiaar? 

I wtiBTnv atfi y for voii the season is too Peas are continually being tried, but ir will be 
fur^dvnuwd fo/inueli'cliolee^o'be'lindta 

tlie way of vegetable plants to set out or and Autocrat. Naturally of strong consiti 
seeds to sow in the garden at the present u _ nd V 

time. Even then success will greatly de¬ 
pend on whether the ground has been 
manured and dug ready for the reception of 
such crops as it is now' permissible to 
plant or sow, as having to attend to these 
details after you see this reply in print 
will, unless the matter is dealt wfith 
promptly, lead to the loss of much valu¬ 
able time. Taking plants first. Of these, 

Cabbages will form the principal item. If 
you can obtain them, set out 1 foot apart 
in the rows, allowing the same distance 
between the latter, 250 each of Rosette 
Cole wort and Hardy Green Cole wort 
plants. These could be used as Greens dur¬ 
ing the winter, and in the early part of 
spring, until such time as the autumn- 
planted or “spring” Cabbages are ready 
for cutting. These latter should be 
planted at once on ground that has been 
well manured and then trodden firm. 

Plants to the number of 100 each of the 
four following varieties would possibly 
suffice for your requirements—viz., Har¬ 
binger, April, Flower of Spring, nnd 
Ellam’s Early. The first may be planted 
1 foot apart each W'ay, for the others allow’ 
a distance of half a foot more between both 
the plants and rows. The first-named will 
turn in very early, and the plants can be 
drawn as the heads are cut., which will 
place the ground at liberty for the growing 
of summer crops, such as Spinach, Lettuces, 

Globe Beet, etc. Lettuces of such varie¬ 
ties as Bath Cos or Hardy Winter White, 
to come in for spring use, should be planted 
now’, part in the oi>eii garden and part 
under w T alls or at the base of hedges or 
fences facing towards the sun. These 
should stand 0 inches apart in the rows, 
and the latter 1 foot asunder. If you care 
for Spinach, sow at once seed of the 

Spinach Beet, and thin out when large “ gince _ _... . 

enough to 9 inches apart. If necessary, ‘ f (1 ‘consumed is required to k«P W . 
this can be lifted and transplanted for the ; h 1ilv j, eat sufficient quantit) of 
making good of deficiencies in the rows. I | ht * kind if food must bei g‘v<?n wr 
Half a dozen or a dozen rows, if of good I nguc ^ ^ 1 

length, would afford a plentiful supply of 
leaves right through the winter nnd on 
into the spring. If you can obtain them, 
sot out a few dozen roots of Parsley. 

Those, if they do not yield any “ pickings ” 
during the winter, will do so in spring if 


ditions, will give large and prolonged pickiDp 
of handsome pods containing seeds of nrst-ra*,e 
flavour and colour. A line of Alderman, our 
50 yards in length, with massive straw and i 
very heavy crop, is almost ready for pickin; 
while Autocrat, in the same quarter, is eqoiJlr 
vigorous and promising. Of Autocrat, in 1ft 
good pods were picked so late as November Ills, 
long after all the other late Peas bad b«c 
spoiled by mildew.—K. B. T. 


POULTRY. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER WORK 
Each season of the year brings its own par 
tieular w’ork, and the poultry-keeper wrh« 
is most likely to succeed is the one irfo 
studies carefully the special requirement' 
of the birds iu accordance with the season. 
The autumn and w’inter are important 
times, and upon the management of tte 
birds during the next two or three month.': 
much of the ultimate success depend 
Feeding, hatching, and rearing, the pn> 
vision of suitable and abundant shelter, 
and the general arrangement of the wfow 
quarters are all items in the managed 
which should receive careful and detail 
attention. There is no food which die 
equally well in winter as It does in summer. 
For instance, Bean and Pea-meals are f 
much greater service in winter than 
are in summer, while Barley and Man?, 
owing to their large percentage of besting 
matter, are likewise of greater value dura* 
the colder months. It should also w f" 
membered that, natural food is sorcen 
this season, but it is a time wtoi »J 
especially needed, and thus a subsutu 
must be found of one sort or apoffier 
eggs are to be obtained in wint , 
must be very plentifully supplied^, 
demand upon the system is consider^ 


Hr | 


greater than it is at any 

a certain proportion o ^ 


>OU UIUci' V'*- r- 

dual purpose, or when 
birds will be uual>Ia Meat scrtl*' 
of winter-egg production. ” 
judiciously given atn iilar # j 
p.y»rlr>v as the chief £ ,, ^ ifojzi 


S)* 


you select an open, yet warm, spot for J^pfenty of vegetables, 
them. Other herbs, such as Sage, Tarra- coniuin the elements 0 

son, Marjoram, Thyme, and Winter : it is a good space j 

Savory, may also be planted now. A good I . poultry-keeper has f u , hatch out tw • 
breadth of Turnip seed should be sown at ‘ , mstice to the chickens, ltlJ nin ^ 
once, and if the roots do not attain any do justice m u _ , 1liring the an, at tW 
size or are useless for drawing, you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
will yield good supplies of “tops” next | 
spring. Two good varieties to stand the 
winter are Red Globe and Chirk Castle | 

“ Blackstone.” Sow in drills drawn | 


| or three batches %,#*» 

I carlv winter. . 1rn iqy more 
period aw «*«£uj»#5 
I to rear tb . a "„ ” f the o«of 0 


» be inge - Ul p 1 a°rdTga;nst r ^S>t-! 


k >ow in urnis utanu inCidemn* _ 

1 foot, apart, and thin the plants to 9 inches 1 ^ ues tlm e, if ^ 
asunder. To facilitate growth ply the hoe j. m ‘ t the most defic« ^ oippV^ 
frequently between the rows, nnd scatter ^ r 1( j u ithood f ke j b ur ,gjj^,g 
a little fresh soot or guano on the surface attain *m_ fcl- tinie and » tI th e^\ h , 
of the soil occasionally. The Cabbages, we 
should have added, would be best set out in 
drills some 4 inches to 5 inches deep. 

When the plants begin to grow freely close 
them in, the soil will then both support and 
protect the stems. 


utmost to winter 

on 1 ties incidental to 


Xt ^ v; space. a ' 7” * 

knowrfaa IE® 0 * liu ^ 

Client jo St riiK‘d, r Clll 1 lsa n, or 

hlte form of thtl'' 1 '•'"'or? W’?® , aU( ’ 
Variety ri'|T ll l re Ik n 

Custni.^ 


attain aaui ” : tim e nnd e toW™ 
'oW bens moulting aa 
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important factors in determining whether 
Hie fuwis yield an adequate amount of pro¬ 
fit ; as a matter of fact, it may largely be 
responsible whether any profit accrues at 
ail. Unless housing is on the right lines, 
and proper comfort, warmth, and shelter 


from widely diverse localities, affording 
proof that Roses this autumn are flowering 
with unwonted freedom. From Messrs. 
B. It. Cant and Sons, The Old Rose 
Gardens, Colchester, came a grand lot, 


in the group we select Viburnum Davidi, 

V. rhytidophyllum, Ilex Fernyl, I. Veitchi, 
virtually a bolder-growing, rigid-habited 
Pernyi, Osmantbus armatus, Sarococcus 
ruseifolia, and Viburnum buddleirefolium. | 

_ _ _ , Pyrus Veitchinna was appearing for the i fine pillars or stands of flowers of excellent 

are provided, all else will be in vain. IIow- first time, and among other plants good quality being for the most part arranged, 
ever good the feeding may be as to the con- examples of Cotoneaster frigida were re- I The firm showed, among others, their new 
itituents needed in winter it will all be marked. C. Harroviana is one of the Hybrid Tea St. Helena, which is of flesh- 
neutralised unless the housing is equally , newest of these plants, and is full of colour, while such as Hugh Dickson fa 
good. In a cold, draughty house the in- promise. The great bank of Bamboos, ! grand crimson), Lady Hillingdon (richer 
mates naturally require a larger amount of flanking right and left of the entrance, and and deeper in colour than a few weeks 
heat, which, if not assisted by comfortable arranged by INIr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, ago). Corallina, Sulphurea, Rayon d’Or, 
quarters, is obtained from the food, and was most attractive, and quite of the repre- I Warrior. Lyon, and La Tosca were all 
ibis takes what should go to assist in the sentative order. The examples, too, ranged good. The crimson Polyantha Jessie was 
making of eggs. The colony system of from specimens of 2 feet or 3 feet high to particularly so, though one of the most 
bousing—that is, scattering the fowls all others of 15 feet high, the whole partieu- , attractive was Alexandra Zarifl, whose 
over the farm where suitable land is avail- larly well done and in excellent condition, 
able-is, doubtless, an ideal method during Ferns. -After a lapse of some three or 
spring and summer, but immediately cold follr V ears. Messrs. J. Hill and Sons. Bar- 


orange flowers, heavily touched externally 
by crimson-scarlet, rendered it almost ideul 
by way of contrast. Another superb lot of 



bouses are now becoming quite common, I most striking feature of the group, I Abel Chatenay, Richmond. Lady Downe, 
and, excellent as they are . use should apart from the rich green colour which is Ophelia, Ruby, Lyon Rose, Florence Has- 
nlways be made of the shutter or shade, so always in line contrast with the blackish I well Veitch (a line crimson), Marquis de 
that protection is obtained from the bleak midrib of the fronds, was the perfect Siuety, Juliet, and Pharisaer will be suf- 
uiutry winds. Frequently, when this | health of the whole; even the 5-feet long licient to demonstrate somewhat of the 


m 


entails a little trouble, it is neglected, and 
the birds are thus roosting all night long 
under conditions far from conducive to 
winter laying. E. T. B. 


fronds of the veterans gave no hint other 
j wise. The species is a great specialty of 
I the Messrs. Hill, who grow it by the 
I thousand. A pair of well - furnished 
Cibotiuin Schiedel hoisted in the back- 
i ground, by their distinct habit and colour¬ 


ing huge banks of Bamboos, groups of the 
newest and best of evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs, Dahlias and other hardy flowers, 
despite the frost that had destroyed the 
former in certain districts, Carnations in 
plenty, and Roses. In not a few r instances 
the colours of the Roses were intensified, 
the yellow's richer, and the tints that in the 
earlier weeks of the season are all too 
transient and fleeting, emphasised in red, 
salmon, or copijery hues, that while 
delightful in their combinations defy des¬ 
cription. The fruit garden, too, gave of its 


variety the group contained. Another very 
good lot of flowers came from Messrs. W. 
and J. Brown, Stamford and Peterborough, 
who, among others, staged quite a superb 
dozen of tbe variety Juliet. Lyon, Sun¬ 
burst, Dorothy Page Roberts, Liberty, 
Comtesse de Cay la, and Gustave Gruner- 
wald were others in this well-arranged 
~ ~ and in consider- 

of Roses from 
Jackman and Sons, 

__ v , . Elegance, Lady 

seen in groups of half-a-dozen or more, and Hillingdon, and Hugh Dickson, among 
produced a very pretty effect. By far the ( nian >’, being staged in capital form, 
greater attraction of tills group, however, Messrs. Win. Cut bush and Sons, Highgate, 
was the pair of novelties it contained— j N., were also exhibitors of these flowers in 
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n . October 8 ™' 1912 - mg, only emphasised in greater degree the 

Ox the above date the hall was hlled to its value of the first -named nlant From 



Adiantum omentum, var. niicropinmilum, 
a most elegant plant, and Polystichmn 
acu lea turn gracillimum Drueryi, a per¬ 
fectly hardy evergreen variety, as rare as 
it is beautiful. Some half-dozen examples 
of it were a great attraction, and it is dis¬ 
tinct from all. 

Greenhouse flowers.— Of these, one of the 


Store, the fine table of Apples from 1 ^er exhibits was tlmt of Bouvnrdias ltlio- 
Messrs. Veitch—who were awarded two dodendrons, mid Iaipngerias from Messrs. 
Wld medals on this occasion—being superb. ^ eitc b a ". J L J ( 'f . wIl °- 


conjunction with Carnations, making a 
particularly good feature of the brilliant- 
flowered Jessie, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, and 
Baby Tauseudschon as a groundwork to 
the other plants. 

Dahlias.- Most people were surprised to 
see any of these flowers, though two col¬ 
lections were staged apart from flowers in 
mixed groups elsewhere. The best assort¬ 
ment was that entirely of Collarette 
varieties from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
Edinburgh, the flowers being in really good! 
presentable form. Some of the more 
striking were Princess Louise, probably 

rif flirt rtpinifrtnc. T -___‘ 


In upwards of 200 varieties it naturally in- I addition, had a nice batch of Nerines and 
eluded the verv pick of hardy fruits a i tho rarely-seen Brazilian Amaryllis reticu- 

tribute at once to high-class culture and to lata ’ who * e I ,ink nml whIte netted flowers . - - 

«“ superiority of Urltisl,-grown fruits « er ? Vel 'v pretty ’ P uite " ulce tm, of 1 ‘“f., 1 "tl "bile Frogmore 

generally. Orchids were in a minority Ner,nes * too, came from Messrs. Lilley, (yellow and red). I^e Congo Beige (criw- 
tbough beautiful and inter^Mne- and Guernsey, who made a great show of the I son), nml Prince de Venosa were others of 
novelties presented no great outstanding I large-flowering N. Bowdeni, N. coruscans j conspicuous worth in a rather extensive 
features. major, N. Fothergilli elegans, and N. I collection. Another excellent lot was that 

Hardy shrubs and evergreens —The trnhl- i elegantissima, all of which are distinct, from Mr. J. T. West, Brentwood, who 
medal group of the^e from Messrs Tames Ttli s exhibitor also showed spikes of staged Cactus. Papon v-flowered, and decora- 
and Sons, LimitedCheSS. iteteh- I Amaryllis Belladonna. Very interesting * 

"g the full length of the northern side of I°°- W " s u l? collection of Heaths brought 
u ” by Lady Grey, South-street, Park-lane, 

from South Africa, the collection forming 
part of an exhibit of “Wild Flowers” at 
Caledon, Cape Colony, on September 14th 
last. Naturally the freshness of the 


!n C *i ’ was Perhaps one of the richest 
nil most varied ever seen. As an exhibit 
was a grea f triumph, but. as an 
hu, i new ’ rnre ’ nnd useful plants it 
‘ s . . bardly ever been equalled, and 
rif.h I 11 , nevor surpassed. Singularly 
11 , ei ' r . v ’ I>enring plants, these natur- 
tinn Caug ^ Gie eye, while a closer inspec- 
\hf.vl e 'n a ! e ^ ** le rl^ness of the whole. 
« Hni i* Was seasonable, and coming at 
rtH-Anfi W lGn gardens everywhere are in the 
oiJJ. Ve .“ ood for 811 things, gave great 
aK to - the l jlan,er to select the l>est 
Wantii < « t J? eJ l PabIe * Alnon K berry-bearing 
acrevTnfiSf 11 va , llIable Plant, arranged as 
t»cris u a J' sba r>ed central margin, was Ber- 
than is iS nnP \ semi-erect, and not more 
bright onrni^J 1 ^’ tl,e P Iants loaded with 
The coVmIlV e ^ ,n,Inos t transparent, fruits. 
a r>r«alinnii S s ,°. 5 0 m1 t,lat the plant must 
>4 wil rL i W V ,e the freedom of its fruit- 
Pln.^ oft 7 jt attractive in many 
m ul£*T U{n *; " Stnpflnnn, Cratm- 
Renrvl wer^nrw ail<1 Cotoneaster rugosa 
named 4lnm- her notal)le Plants, the last- 
^ndulous hr^ n f a , t rpe -like habit with 
scarlet frnh-c n °!S s ,na ded with bunches of 
1 Iruits - Of other 


tives in very considerable variety, the first- 
named being very good. Mr. West also 
exhibited Pomixvn varieties and others of 
the Collarette group. 

Chrysanthemums. —Of these, Messrs. 
Cragg. Harrison, and Crngg, Heston, 
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„ , . " ss or 1 , I staged a dozen vases of excellent market 

| flowers had gone, though here was ample sortB , c i„ cfly PHre wlllte lm( , “Xw- 

evidence of a beauty that had been still at | flowered sorts. The finest of these, in our 

opinion, was the white incurved H. W. 
Thorpe, which Is verv pure and of fine 
petal quality. Mrs. Scott is also white- 
flowered, Cranfordia being yellow. Quite 
distinct in its way was Juliet, of un¬ 
polished walnut tone: it is of the decora¬ 
tive class, and its value would depend ujion 
its lighting-up properties. Messrs. William 
Wells and Co., Limited, Merstham, had 
some handsome flowers of the canary- 
yellow Mrs. Lloyd Wigg, Celia (single rich 
butter-yellow) (award of merit). Cranford 
Yellow, October Gold. Thorpe’s Beauty, 
and Well’s White. Messrs. John Peed and 
Sons. West Norwood, E.. had a showy lot 
of exhibition flowers, chiefly interspersed 
with vases of the early-flowering sorts. The 
larger flowers were well-developed speci¬ 
mens. but as none were named we are 
unable to refer to Qregil inl tanil. Messrs. 


hand. There were some fifty or so of 
species and varieties, but, unfortunately, 
none were named. Obviously they exhibit 
their wild flowers in South Africa as we 
do ours at home, unencumbered by their 
names. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swan- 
lev, staged a superb lot of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums most, effectively, some three dozen 
vases being filled with the best varieties. 
A few’ good sorts were George Reid 
(scarlet), Arabic (bright scarlet), Rose 
Queen. The Speaker (semi-double salmon), 
Mauretania. Cymric (purple), and Princess 
Du loop Singh (a fine rosy-salmon). Some 
half-dozen finely-flowered examples of 
Maxhne Kovalesky, of intense orange- 
salmon shade, gave evidence of great free¬ 
dom, rich colour, and size of truss. 

Rosea.— These, as already hinted, were 


T sub^ ( 


seen in splendid array, tbe fine banks of ! . _ 

colour as much as the great variety, and I G. C. ^ ark- 
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Nursery, Loo, S.E., had a small group of 
Chrysanthemums, chiefly of the early- 
flowering sorts. 

Carnations.— It would appear early, for 
the majority of the growers of these 
flowers have not ns yet put in an api>ear- 
nnce Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, N., had some notable groups in 
vases, particularly of the varieties Edna 
(deepest mauve), Mrs. L. MacKinnon 
(scarlet), and tLie rich crimson-flowered 
Countess of La thorn. The first-named was 
very fine and a great attraction. Messrs. 
Allwood, Bros., Haywards Heath, dis- 
played vases of Triumph (crimson), 
Baroness de Brienen (salmon-rose), and 
May Allwood of a salmony-searlet tone, 
which is very distinct, and effective. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, had 
some admirable stands of White Enchant- ; 
ress. While Wonder, Baroness de Brienen, 
Mikado, Rosette (rich cerise). Cinnabar. 
Carola. and Benova, the last a striped 
fancy. Lady Aliugtou and Mrs. C. F. 
Raphael, which was very fine, were others , 
in a nice lot. 

Hardy flowers.— These, despite the frost, 
were numerous and good, some firms bring¬ 
ing great banks of colour. Among the 
more extensive was that from Messrs. Mm. 
Cutbush and Sons, High-gate, N., who, in 
addition to a collection of Michaelmas 
Daisies, which embraced all that is good in 
these flowers, staged huge masses of such 
as Climax, ericoides, Desire, lsevigatus. 
Lustre, and the rosy-mauve-flowered Peggy 
Ballard. Phytolacca decandra was also 
a notable item in this group. Particularly | 
good and attractive, too, was the group 
from Mr. ,T. Box. Lindflcld, Sussex, whose , 
Phloxes, Le Mahdi. Gloire du Marc, and 
WIdar, all of the blue-flowered set. were 
quite a feature. Gladiolus princeps and 
America were in excellent form, while 
Michaelmas Daisy. Pontstemon, llelenium, 
Helianthus sparsifolius. and early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums alike contributed to a 
big display. Messrs. T. S. M are. Limited, 
Feltham, had a showy table of early-flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas Daisies, | 
and other hardy flowers, beside which a 
further exhibit of tuberous-rooted Begonia 
flowers on boards was a centre of attrac¬ 
tion. These represented a great range both 
of variety and colour, while double flowers 
vied with singles and fringed with crested, 
and so on. Messrs. Carter Tage and Co., 
London Wall; Mr. Ernest Dixon, Putney 
and Roehampt.on Nurseries; Messrs. ,T. 
Love and Son, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 
each had small exhibits of hardy things. 
Misses Hopkins, Sbepperton-on-Thames, 
had a small rockwork exhibit. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston. Kent, In addition to 
Michaelmas Daisies, had a choice assort¬ 
ment of nlpines, such things as Oxalis 
lobata, the hardy Cyclamen, and the newer 
Jiewisins appearing among many things. 
In the group from Mr. Reginald Prichard, 
West Moors, Wimborne, Dorset, many choice 
plants were seen. Helichrysum frigidum. 
Pratia begonirefolin, the yellow-flowered 
Saxifraga diverslfolia, Erigeron hybrldus 
roseus. Polygonium vaccinifolium, and 
Wahleiibergia vincreflora. among others. 
Margyriocarpus setosus and Origanum Dic- 
tamnus were also remarked. Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, M 7 .C., had 
n considerable variety of herbaceous 
things — Nerines, Michaelmas Daisies. 
Gladioli, and a few pots of the fragrant 
\cidanthera bicolor. Aster Amellus 
Beaute Parfait, of intense royal purple, is 
of value for colour and lateness. Messrs. 
G and A. Clark, Limited, Dover, had a 
showy lot of hardy flowers, nothing, how¬ 
ever.* more beautiful than a fine group of 
Cimieifuga simplex, whose feathery 
racemes were very pure and good. Messrs. 
W. Fells and Son. Hitchin.and H. J. Jones, 
Limited. Lewisham, each had a large arrav 
of the best Michaelmas Daisies. Mr. W. E. 
Th Ingwersen, South Croydon, showed on 
■behalf of the raiser, Mr. E. Ballard. Col- 
wall, Herefordshire, a beautiful assort¬ 
ment of the newer Michaelmas Daisies, 
those having leanings to the doubling more 
particularly, Glory of Colwall, Nancy 
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Ballard, and Peggy Ballard, with Beauty 
of Colwall, being remarked in a nice lot. 
Some good herbaceous flowers were 
arranged by Messrs. George Jackman and 
Sons, Woking, who, among other things, * ] 
staged Helianthus sparsifolius very finely. 11 




garden work. 

here^nnd ISfr ^**™?***“ 
moved during the present mmh S pnkM 

what is fhr, -- . ' Probably 


Orchlds.-Of these the collections were wbut . is term ^ the prejmratorv S i! 
unusually small. Messrs. Stuart Low and I )ro ^ss. The best results 

Co., Enfield, had some choice things in fitting the positions for the 


Stanhopeas, Brassavolas, togetlier with Ifi ants - This means adding 


manure where 


Cattleyas and others. Some very fine Necessary, and blending it with the soil if 
hybrid Cattleyas and Cypripediuins were ejir t a insects, such as w ire worms, eel- 
shown by Messrs. Sander and Son, St. w< ?F ms ’ aiJ fi snake millipedes, are in tL 


last-named group being f? 11 . some thing should be done 


singularly rich in choice hybrids. 


their progress, and if we 


caunot kill them 


H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill, was responsible ma ^ drive them elsewhere. There 


for a grouj) which included Miltonias, 
Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, and others. A 
bright and fresh - looking group from 
Messrs. James Cypher and Sons. Cbelten- 


soil fumigants, such as vaporite, which 
are useful. Gas-lime, if used in largequan- 
tities, may do harm, but I have used a 
IHumd l>er square yard to make them shift 


ham, was chiefly made up of Cattleyas and ! Position, though, of course, this will 
Oypripodiums. Mr. E. H. Davidson, Bor- no * kill. Soot is a simple thing, and will 
lnses, Twyford, had a particularly good make insect pests uncomfortable, and It 
group of Cattleya lablatn, Davidson’s i used rather freely. Lime and salt 

variety, the plants in excellent flower. J in mixture may be used at the rate of lib. 
Choice Lfclio-Cattlovas and Sophro-Laelias | ^°. r square yard. All the above insects 
wore shown by Mr. U. S. Goodson, Putney. take a very strong dose to kill, but they 
Fruit and vegetables.— The superb lot of i* an , . lfte ^ witb a D10 <lerate dressing. 

Apples from Messrs. James Veitch and * n planting herbaceous plants and Roses 
Sons, Limited, Chelsea, was one of the two I * be & rou P system is most in favour. When 
outstanding features of the meeting for ar ^ e beds or borders are planted there Is 


which this firm was alone responsible, and 
the twain were great attractions of a 
widely diverse kind.. The show of fruit em¬ 
braced upwards of 200 dishes of Apples 
and Pears, the former largely nredowinat- 


room for fresh ideas, and intelligent 
amateurs can strike out in a fresh arrange¬ 
ment. 

Fruit garden.— Late Apples and Pear> 
should be permitted to hang on the trees 


The exhibit once again demonstrated till they part easily from the stalk. When 


tlie high excellence attained in fruit cul¬ 
ture, and the more so when it is remem- 


the fruits are lifted into a horizontal 
posit ion they may be laid out thinly in the 


bered that the whole of the fruits had been eool store till the sweating process is com 


gathered from the open quarters. M T o have 
no space to deal with 200 dishes of fruits, 
and any description of such an exhibit 
would be quite unworthy of it. since only a 
small part could he referred to. We can¬ 
not, however, refrain from a special 
allusion to the new cooking Apple, Rev. W. 
Wilks, of which both fruiting specimens 
and gathered fruits were on view. Two- 
year-old trees of a yard high each bore a 
couple of magnificent fruits, while the 
baskets of gathered examples were in the 
nature of a revelation. Clear skinned, 
yellowish-green, and of giant size, it is at 
once one of the largest and handsomest 
cooking Apples we know. The largest 
fruits were about 23 oz. in weight. Apart 


pleted, and then the best specimens packed 
in boxes lined with paper. Sometimes each 
fruit is wrapped in paper. Each box should 
l>e la belled, and if moved to a temperature 
of GO degs. the melting condition and 
flavour in Pears will be much improved and 
the season prolonged. I expect there arc ■ 
unsatisfactory trees in most gardens, and 
there are several ways of dealing with ;• 
them. If more nourishment is required it ; 
may be given in the form of surface dress 
ings of either liquids or solids, in the shaft’ 
of manurinl stimulants. The best time t" { 
apply these is during the autumn. Va»- 
slag is being used more by fruit-growers, j 
and it may be used during the autumn cut- J 
tivation. * Regrafting, if the trees are 1 


from this, dessert and cooking sorts were fairly healthy, is a good way of improvm: 
in plenty, and of the highest quality, and if inferior varieties. The heads may he re ^ 
we take of the former, such as Cox’s duced as soon ns the leaves fall, leavms . 
Orange. Court of M T iek, Christmas Pear- enough wood to be cut off when the seawn \ . 
main, Charles Ross, Adam’s Pearmain, and comes for grafting. Old trees can re 
Allington Pippin, and of cooking sorts such grubbed, the soil changed, nud young trees 
as Bramley’s, Bismarck, Alexander, Blen- planted. M r liere the fruit gardens are 
heiui Orange, Beauty of Kent. Golden extensive young trees are in training» 
Noble, Lane’s Prince Albert, Humbling tilling vacant places. 

Seedling, The Queen, Striped Beautin, and up^ptahlft earden — Beet and Carrots 


planted.’ M’liere the fruit gardens are 
extensive young trees are in training i" 


Seedling, The Queen, Striped Beautin, and | vegetable garden — Beet and Carrots 
Tower of Gin mis, it is because these shou ® d p 0 liftc(1 an fl stored. Young Carrots 


appealed perhaps more quickly than the sown in June, of the Horn section, are to 
rest, either by reason of abundance, rich , in flavour to the larger variety 

colour, or good form. Throughout the ter^ 

group a high excellence was maintained, d iSome time longer if a covering of 

the fruits both of Apples and Pears being is^mced over the bed before W M, 

Peculiarly free from blemish. A gold ,s r P n r^s're generally sown at the 

medal was deservedly awarded this fine . of ' February or eorlv in March,but 
lot. From the Marquis of Ripon, Kingston r . obtained’from later sowings are of 
Hill, came a nice assortment of Apples, tno^h of eourse. smaller 

splendid dishes of Cox’s Pomona. Bis- ^ 0 “ f< * M 

numk. Golden Noble, and James Grieve ... bu f not so mu *h esteemed for hum*® 
being remarked. Some fine fruits-Apples ?^d ’’Te«me may be said about ^ ;i 
and Pears —came from the Burnham £?, 0(L • SwiJ miitetiine erwagb M Ml 
Nurseries. Limited, Sussex, most of which ^ ll( ; or injure the roots in 

were of high colour. Gascoigne’s Scarlet. f°. w * P° no ^,! D ff . " t j, oy will keep wery 
Charles Ross, James Grieve, and Christmas trimming or lifting. . way is 

Penrmain were very good examples. An lC claia ^ Mushroom beds in- 

extensive collection of Onions, perhaps one Potatoes. Make I • mire toheds 

of the most complete ever staged from n doors, and give ueak 
private garden, was that arranged by Mr. now in bearing if dry. rtl , vV „ 

Staward, gardener to Lady Cooper, Pans- protection to Caulmo■ ‘ :11 1 

hanger. Hertford. Almost every variety j yellow leaves from i> - "A ^ Cab- 

worthy of note was to be seen, from the other plants. Trim uie y.v 

smallest of those suited to pickling to those bages when the hearts ua . s[1 l 

of the finest exhibition quality. The pro- beds of Cabbages may y i . 

duce, too. was of a very high order, and August-sown Cauliflowers • • • ( y ; . r 

perfectly clean. j sheltered places, luiusn e.i 1 

A compete list of the certificated plants and Cardoons. Move - p pi;v ; 

and medals awarded will he found in our or cool-houses ami l” ant ‘ 

1 advertisement columns. ' Beans in vrarui pits or now* -• 


ged from n I r\ 

iKod by Mr. i now > n bearing 

oppr. Pans- : protection to Cnnliflo -• • wn(s aD d 

ery variety I yellow leaves from B - ■ _ Cat,- 

b from the | other plMte. Trim the » - »» 


sheltered places. Klnlfh wttW 
and Cardoons. Move I^ttuwS ' t ., 

or cool-houses and plant dwarf 
Beans in warm pils or bouses. 


Go gle 
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- Conservatory.— There are many Carna- 
We'ifo- tJons to be bad now and through the 
autumn. The disbudding should be 
attended to if fine flowers are wanted. 
«* n v; rallota purpurea, where the bulbs have 
*en ripened outside, are now sending up 
: v - ,-trong spikes of bright flowers. A dozen 
1.-7' lowering bulbs in a 10-inch pot make a 
v right show, and if there are a dozen pots 
n a group there will be a blaze of colour. 
t there are Chrysanthemums in the house, 
tetter keep the group of Vnllotas distinct. 
T - talvias do not blend well with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. A good specimen or two of Crowea 
ialigna latifolia is interesting when in 
ower. Veronicas are useful in a cool con- 
prvatory when well done. Fuchsias will 
e less serviceable, nzid they may be placed 
utside to ripen. A little exposure to frost 
111 be beneficial rather than hurtful, but 
ley can be housed before severe frost 
mules. Clfmbers on walls and pillars can 
3 thinned and trained. Tropeeolum Fire- 
iJI and T. Meteor, if trained in open posi- 
on near the glass, will flower most of the 
inter. Cobrea scandens variegata may be 
icouragod to extend now, and the common 
mimer-flowering things cut away. Where 
e variegated Cobrea can have room to ex- | 
nd the effect is charming in winter in , 
sociation with the scarlet Tropaeolum, I 
t.v jthey are light and graceful. Do what 
nfering is required in the morning. 

Stove (Winter Flowers). — Rondeletia 
eciosa is nearly always in bloom, and the 
•wers are useful for making up. Fran- 
?eeacalyeina will soon be in flower if the 
mod has been well ripened. I think these 
ants ripen best when placed out in the 
nsbine for a month in summer, and they 
on hurst into bloom when taken back to 
e stove. Among so ft-wooded plants, 
ntas cnrnea and its varieties are useful; 
lyrsacanthus rutllans, Plumbago eoccinea 
perbu. P. rosea, and Justicias in variety 
11 add to the brightness of the house, 
irdenias will move in heat now if the 
»d has been well ripened. Epiphyllums 
baskets will be in bud, and when the 
wers begin to open may be moved to the 
nservntory. There will probably he a 
v Orchids in bud, as everybody grows a 
Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, Cypri- 
(limns, etc. Night temperature need not 
present much exceed 00 degs. Do the 
itering in the morning. 

2reenhouse (Cinerarias, etc.).—It is well, 
hink, to have them come in succession. 
ie earliest-sown plants will soon he show- 
?flower-spikes. Some are ready to pro- 
ce flowers. If well done they are useful 
the conservatory all through the winter 
(1 early spring. They do not require 
ich fire heat, hut must not be exposed to 
>st, and they do better if the pots are 
on the stages in n light, well- 
m n A ilatpd bouse - They must be well sup- 
' ^ with water, with a little weak 

roulnnt occasionally. If starved, or if 
v is used, green-fly will soon 

li J e their appearance. They are easily 
Pt clear if the vaporiser Is used when 
-first fly is seen, or perhaps a whiff of 
e Js given once a month without 
ting for the flies to attack. An occa- 
_ 0 a LfP. r Jv vi ng with clean water on bright 
™ wm be helpful. 

1 Th .1".. 110,8 for forcing.—These will 
pn SI? ‘*l e neces snry top-dressing, and 
z t A ^ l l ned t .^ ack to r> feet, or accord- 
bave probably Imeen 
men tlle foot of a south wall to 

soon be m °ved to a cool- 
tter t 1 ^*’ ” n(1 tlie J °nger the rest the 
tended d r *l t,ler S ive tbe Plants an 

stJSl’ and push them on a little 

e r^nir^’. assurning tlle Pot Vines 
n nni 1 t0 P ro< f uce ripe Grapes in 
SMnmnfir,. Srown in n low lean-to 
Dwemw* lf ! us6 ' They may be started 
jascember, about middle of tbe 


mth, w ,;,; ' “ bo « ™ middle of tbe 

a bed of leaves 50 S Wh° Ut hfllf plnnged 
s teon made l i„„ he . n 801116 Progress 
St may be nlneirt P " dl il 8Slng of good eom_ 

I round (hi ^ on the s »rface, extend- 
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Late Crapes.—Thick-skinned Grapes, if 
not ripe, must have a little Are heat now, 
and if any lateral growths remain with 
leaves touching the glass they should be 
removed. Black Grapes ripen and colour 
best under a good spread of healthy 
foliage. Muscats require more light to give 
the much-prized amber tint seen in the best 
specimens. Sometimes the inside borders 
are covered with dry litter to keep down 
dust and damp. If Grapes are to hang on 
the Vines, plants in pots, or anything likely 
to cause dpst or damp, should be kept out. 
If plants have to he housed in vineries 
where ripe Grapes are hanging it will be 
better to cut and bottle the Grapes, and 
keep them in a subdued light. 

Tomatoes. -There are still many fruits 
hanging on the plants in cool-houses, and 
though there is a good demand the price is 
low, and they ripen slowly. There is no 
doubt it improves the flavour to let the 
fruits ripen on the plants, or at least let 
the fruit begin and make some progress in 
colouring before gathering. If afterwards 
placed in a temperature of 55 degs. to 
CO degs. they will soon fruit. If the ripen¬ 
ing lingers decay may set in. They may, 
when gathered, be placed in boxes in a 
fairly warm house to fruit. If planted in 
July in cool-house they may be a catch crop 
after Sweet Peas or Strawberries, and will 
continue ripening till January or later, and 
a succession can he obtained from plants 
sown early in September and brought on 
quickly in pots to ripen at the end of April 
or May. They will, of course, require a i 
night temperature of CO degs. in a light 
house, and be carefully trained and side 
shoots removed. 

Cucumbers in warm-houses.—These will 
now be showing fruit, and be fast running 
up the house. There may be room for a 
difference of opinion about stopping, 
believe in letting the plants got a 
start in a warm-house before stopping, as 
it adds -to the strength of the main stem, 
and they are better able to support the 
fruits. Of course, when they begin to bear, 
a regular system of disbudding must be 
adopted. Pinch the leaders and side shoots 
one leaf beyond the fruit, and if more 
young shoots break out than there is room 
for the weakest should he removed. Fre¬ 
quent light top-dressings will be beneficial, 
and atmospheric moisture should he freely 
supplied by damping the paths. Do not 
syringe with hard water. 

Creenhouse in various forms.—When 
used as a store for bedding plants very 
little fire will be required, ns we only want 
to keep out the frost, and if the plants are 
kept on the side of dryness at the roots a 
degree or two of frost will not do much 
harm. Of course, no one wants to get the 
frost into his houses, but the plants only 
require to be quiet and safe from frost. 
We do not w r ant a lot of soft growth now. 
If we use tlie greenhouse as a growing 
house, if oflly in a quiet way. there must 
be a little warmth, but any temperature 
between 45 degs. and 50 degs. means pro¬ 
gress, and a step further—up to 55 degs.— 
means forcing in a quiet way, and flowers 
produced under such conditions are last¬ 
ing. If Chrysanthemums are wanted at 
any given time they will hear warmth 
combined with ventilation. E. Hobday. 


clearing runners and weeds from old 
Strawberry-beds and top-dressed with 
manure. Finished transplanting Violets 
into frames, and alongside a Yew hedge 
tilled a border with The Czar. 

October 23rd.— Gathering late Apples and 
Pears. Fruits in store are looked over 
often to remove any that show signs of 
decay. Finished earthing-up Celery. Taking 
lip Gladioli corms and placing in cool-room 
to ripen. Planted several beds of 
Anemones and Irises of various kinds. 
Took off cuttings of bush-fruits and pre¬ 
pared them for planting. 

October 2! t tli.— Planting Rose-cuttings of 
good, hardy varieties in specially-prepared 
beds. We plant firmly, and only leave 
about two buds above ground. Spare 
frames are being filled with half-grown 
Lettuces. A batch of more fully grown 
plants has been tied up and surrounded 
with dry leaves as a protection. Potatoes 
have all been lifted and dried ready for 
clamping. 

October Soth. —Orchard-house trees from 
which fruits have been gathered are placed 
outside, and the house cleaned and filled 
with Chrysanthemums. Potted up a lot of 
Rhododendrons, Roses, and forcing shrubs, 
and placed in cold-house for the present. 
They will he moved into heat as required. 
Put in cuttings of Lavender and Rosemary. 

October 2Mh. —Top-dressed lawns with 
basic slag, about six pounds to square rod. 
Mowing machines have been cleaned, oiled, 
and stored away for the winter. Potted up 
a lot of seedling Aralias, Grevilleas, and 
Dracmnns. These, when in 5-inch pots, are 
useful for decoration. We have several 
hundreds of seedling Asparagus which, 
when getting strong, are useful, and pro¬ 
vide greenstuff for decoration. 


good Why don’t you Grow the Dainty and 
Fragrant Hardy Cyclamen ? 



THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts f rom a Garden Diary. 

October 21st. —Potted up Paul Cram pel and j 
other Pelargoniums, of which more stock 
is required Potting and boxing bulbs of 
various kinds for flowering indoors. Beds 
are being cleared and replanted with bulbs, 
Pansies, Violas, and other things,, includ¬ 
ing hardy annuals, many of which trans¬ 
plant easily and make nice beds. New beds ! 
are being prepared for Roses in groups of t 
separate colours. 

October 22nd.— Bopt and Carrots have 1 
been lifted and stored in clamps. Part of j 
Cauliflowers sown in August has been 
of tlie nddedj pricked off into frames and removed into 
T >\ith border near south wall. Finished 


It is most astonishing how few people know or grow the 
lovely hardy Cyclamen. Or;ee planted in congenial soil, 
they take care of themselves, producing in spring or 
autumn quite a wealth of richly-coloured frag¬ 
rant blossoms. Grown in shady nooks in the rock 
garden, they invariably do exceedingly well. Under trees ■ 

U Couin is particularly happy, and seeds freely, but tbe 
most charming picture we recollect was a colony luxuriating 
in a shady spot amongst ferns, the soil and position being 
evidently ideal. But there is no difficulty at all attached to 
their culture. We grow them to perfection in an open bed, 
in partial shade. For full details as to planting. See., see 
Bees' Bulb Guide (lid., post free). 

163 Cyclamen cilicicurn, autumn, white, with purple 
spot. 

161 Cyclamen Coum, dark red, spring. 

165 Cyclamen Coum album, white. 

166 Cyclamen curopaoum, crimson, fragrant, autumn. 

167 Cyolamen iberlcum, brilliant red. 

168 Cyclamen neapolitanuxn, rose, crimson centie, 

autumn. 

169 Cyclamen repandum, rose-crimson, spring. 
COLLECTION 170A.-6 tfaeh of 7 sorts, with perma¬ 
nently printed wooden labels. 42 strong bulbs, for 7». 6d. 

^COLLECTION 170B. —3 each of 7 sorts for 4s.< post 
cash with order 

ASK FOR CATALOGUE OF ROSES. 

You will want to buy Bees' (hiV&ntested Rjses when ycu 
realise the immense advantage of planting trees grown rn 
Bees' exposed nursery in North Wales. >Vhen transplanted 
in milder quarters they grow with quit« tuagical vigour. 

BEKS,Ltd 4 173b,Miil Sb/Liverpool. AT 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Hydrangea leaves white iM. S. S.;.-The 
JHyarangea is very liable to produce shoots 
bearing leaves with a deficiency of chlorophyll 
(really a form of variegation), and if these 
shoots are struck the plants will retain that 
feature to a greater or less extent. Giviug 
during the growing season an occasional dose 
of liquid manure in which some soot has been 
dissolved will often do a good deal towards 
restoring the leaves to their normal green tint. 

Godetias and Ivy (R. C. Lcwia).— The Ivy 
could be lightly pruned now if at all long, as 
no severe frosts are likely for some little time. 
The early part of the year, when severe frosts 
are past, is the best time. It is late now for 
sowing the Godetias in the open, and you had 
better make a sowing under glass and trans¬ 
plant. An early-March sowing in the opeu 
would give a dowering from June, and open-air 
grown examples are always the most sturdy 
and free-ttowering. 

Plant for bank (Li8movne).—We do not know 
of any plant likely to effect the object you have 
in view. The slipping is doubtless caused by 
undue moisture in the substratum of soil, and 
the thing to do—if our conclusions are correct— 
is to relieve the bank of the moisture by trench- 
draining with stones, after the manner of rail¬ 
way banks. Plant roots do not descend deeply, 
and if the water-charged area is low-lying, the 
bank would slide as easily as before, plants 
and all. With the hank relieved of its moisture 
many things might he planted. Is it possible 
to effect a compromise and alter the contour of 
the bank? 

Judging herbaceous cut flowers ( Judge).— 
You should have sent us a copy of the schedule 
or the page showing the class to which you 
refer, when we could have seen the conditions 
under which the prizes were offered. In any case, 
if the wording is as contained iu your letter. 
•‘Bunches of hardy herbaceous cut flowers,’’ 
you were entirely wrong in disqualifying the 
exhibitor for including Campanula pyramidalis 
alba and Gaillardias in his exhibit. You have, 
therefore, done him a great wrong, and should 
at once do your best to make reparation. 
What we should like to know, and what you 
really ought to explain, is upon what ground 
you based your disqualification. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that gardeners should undertake duties of 
this kind for which they are not fitted. 
Gardeners, as a class, are excellent cultivators, 
though quite a number of them iu our experi¬ 
ence are unsuited to act in the capacity of a 
judge, simply because they have never 
mastered the principles of judging. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Hedge near Beeches (F. H.. Cheshire).—H 
the hedge is within the branch or rooting area 
of the trees you will find difficulty in getting 
any good hedge plant to grow. Holly dislikes 
being near or under other trees, and even the 
ubiouitous Privet appears to detest the proxi¬ 
mity of other soil-robbers. There is not a great 
choice of subjects, and the best things would be 
Yew or Holly, for each of which special soil 
preparation should be made. 

Shrubs for summer flowering (Lismoyne).— 
Azalea mollis would provide a vanety of 

colour-beauty in salmon, rose-pink, yellow, red 
of many shades, and likewise give leai-beauty 
in autumn. Other plants ar £j, f j^J e F v >J 
(Weigela) Buddleias in variety, Phlladelphus 
of a dozen sorts, Spirceas, Deutzias, Lilacs, and 
Choisya ternata. Rhododendrons also provide 
a rich display, and if planted in groups of one 
variety only—say. a dozen plants of each— 
would-be most effective. Magnolia stellata, as 
well as others of its genus, and Viburnum 
Dlicatum are worthy of thought. The addition 
mav be made to both Azalea and 
Rhododendron to the extent of one-half bulk 

0f 80U ' FRUIT. 

Peach-leaves blistering (Mrs. Sutherland 
Wilkinson).- We are unable to assign a reason 
for the Peach-leaves blistering in the manner 
stated without details as to the season of the 
year when it occurs, whether its effects are 
aDDarent all over the tree or in a few instances 
nnfv. Can you send us a few specimen leaves 
for investigation, as we will gladly help you, if 

possible? MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worm-killing powder (M. H.).-Todiscover 
th 7 actual ingredients in an article of this de¬ 
scription an analysis is required. For an 
anafysis a fee is charged, arid arrangements 
have been made for assisting readers in this 
respect at low charges. If you require an 
analysis, write again for particulars. 

Stove for heating greenhouse (Amateur).— 
The better course for you to pursue, we think, 
would be to consult some of the makers of 
Tuch stoves who advertise in our columns In 
the case of so small a structure, there must be 
dozens capable of doing the requisite work. 
Unfortunately, however, the fuel capacity of 
these small boilers is such that only by great 
watchfulness is it possible to keep iu a fire for 
so long a time as twelve hours. It is very much 
a question of management and—fuel. If 
ordinary coke is used it should be broken to 
about walnut size, and then mixed with half 
its bulk of small coal. Then, again, at making- 
up time the fire should be low. so that a maxi¬ 
mum of fresh fuel could be added, otherwise it 


would quickly burn out. In all the circum- I rATArnnirpo wr***,™ 

stances, the best fuel to use is that known as CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

anthracite cobbles, which, as a slow-combustioii _ - 

fuel, are not only quite reliable, but capable of CHRISTOPHER BOURXZ, - Bletchley.—Luf i 

maintaining a uniform temperature through- Tulips and Hyacinths. 

out the night. SIR JAS. W. MaCKEY, Ltd., 25, Upper fed 

vilie-street, Dublm.-JBu/ba for Garden 

SHORT REPLIES. Greenhouse; Fruit-trees and Trees and Pknl 

for Garden and Woodland. 

„ . v , . . . _ I Daniels Bros., ltd., Norwich .—Litt of Mi 

1 C. A.—Your best plan would be to plant Grus , Fruit-trees, etc. ' 

an Teplitz—an own-root plant if you can get i ’ —-- 

i one. If you w ish to grow the Crataegus Pyra- vrrn’reuijt k-otrrr mimnmn. 

I cantha as a bus),, you must let it grow natur- PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

1 ally, as if you prune it to keep it to a certain SEPTEMBER. 

height, you sacrifice the crop of berries.- FIRST PRIZE—MRS. TATTOX, Wylheoihat? 

H u ft r. You w ill find in our issue of April 3rd, Northenden. Cheshire, for ‘ Sprays of brj 
1909, page 188, a long article dealing fully with i geria rosea in a vase.” 

Water Lilies. A copy of this can be had from I- 

t lie publisher, post free, for lid.- Kaboon .— I 

The culture of Grapes in the open air is very PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 

precarious, all depending on the season. The tub 

year 1911 was all in their favour, while this THE HOUSE. 

year lias been quite the opposite. The cold. _ 

wet Beason has been responsible for the mildew j __ 

and cracking, and in such a season the usual ' "0 OTTer each month, unlll 

remedies avail but little. Shropshire*—2 , See n . 

article on “Growing Seak&Ie,” in our issue of ^ciODor, a First Prise of a Guinea 
October 12th. page 682. 3. If the Grevillea you for the best photograph Of a Diant 
refer to is G. robusta, and the plants have . _ 

become bare and leggy, the best way is to In «* room, or any arrangement 
throw them away, seeing you have no room for 0 f nlants nr ffaurnrp ImIm, 
them, and raise a batch of seedlings next spring. P ian * s or TlOWers Tor Indoor 

-E. -V J). Your best plan will be to procure decoration, 
a copy of “The English Flower Garden," in 

which the whole question of hardy-plant The photographs sent In tor the 

gardening, including shrubs for various pur- nn ,„_ _... 

Soses, is fully dealt with. You cannot do better competition should have tho name 
than cover the bank with St John's Wort, of the Sender and the subject on 

which m such a position would do well.- ~~ w . u 

Leo. We are assuming that you are referring the back In pencil. They should 
to what are known as French Pelargoniums. •.**&>** o, 

which are of no use for the open air. Pot the DO silver prints, ana not less than 

cuttings off earlv next spring.— 7 n. v. a.— 6 Inches by 4 inches. Small, 

Write to the Sugar Beet Council, 1 and 2. _,_ . . . . 

Orchard-street, Westminster. — J. H. II. bow- colourless photographs cannotM 
head. We should prefer doing the work in the reproduced with anv advantage, 

spring X< n inn y.- It is quire useless to at- ^ X S 

tempt to grow any flowering plants in such a Post-card photographs are alio 
position. The only plants you can use for such 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 
SEPTEMBER. 

First Prize.-Mrs. Tattox, Wylhenihne, 
Northenden. Cheshire, for “ Sprays of Lap- 
geria rosea in a vase.” 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN 
THE HOUSE 

IVe offer each month, unlll 
October, a First Prise of a Guinea 
for tho best photograph of a plant 
In a room, or any arrangement 
of plants or flowers for Indoor 
decoration, 

Tho photographs sent In for the 
competition should have the name 
of tho sender and the subject on 
the hack in pencil. They should 
bo silver prints, and not less than 
6 Inches by 4 Inches. Small , 
colourless photographs cannot be 


t finpt to grow any flowering plants in such a Post-Card photographs Of© also 
position. The only plants you can use for such 
a purpose would be hardy Ferns, amongRt usoioss, 

which you might, for the spring, plant Daffodils T |,- _ u k, 

and various other bulbs. E. Clarke.— It is The photographs should be 
very probable that your Lilies have fallen n 8ent tn not later than Saturday, 
prey to the disease which has been so destruc- 


five in the case of L. candidum. Without see- October 26th , 
ing them it is difficult to say what the trouble ,. 

is .1. II If the weeds are very strong, then 
the only thing you can do is to use a boat and nrmi fllll111UTrilTM 

have them dragged out.- Miee Duff.—It is too IILLL' I lllllll I LLI III 

late to sow Sweet Peas in the open air. Far 11 III]; DUflllnlilLlllLII 
better sow in small pots early next spring, 
grow in cool frames, and plant out after well 

hardening off the seedlings.- Rowland Willis. 

—Anv fruit-tree nurseryman should be able to ! 
supply the two forms of loganberry you in¬ 
quire about. 

NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—./. M. M. Silene Atocion. 
- G. R. Welstead— Kindly send better speci¬ 
men.- Anon. — Senecio eleagnoefolia.- Joe I 

Pratt- Peristrophe speciosa; 2, Please send 
better specimen; 3, Rudbeckia hirta.-IU. Mul¬ 

lins.—1, Justicia carnea; 2, Phlcbodium 
aureura; 3. Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 

4. Chlorophytum elatum variegatum, syn. An- 

thericum lineare variegatum.- Henry Eduard 

Jolly— CTatmgus sp., probably C. orientalis. but 
difficult to say with certainty from two truits 

and a dried-up leaf.- M. Nicholson.— So far as 

we could judge from the mangled fragment | 
before us the plant is Chrysanthemum segetum. 

It is inconceivable that those of our readers 
who require plants named free of charge do 
not take the least trouble to insure our receiv¬ 
ing specimens in a quite fresh condition. Soft- 
stemmed flowers in an ordinary letter-packet 
are often crushed out of all recognition, but if 
sent, in a box in damp Moss they usually reach 

us in safety.- Kewensis. —Kindly send fresh 

specimens, and affix numbers to each, as per 
our “Rules to Correspondents. 

Names of fruits.—W. Patience.— Pear Beurr 6 
Superfln. B. M.— Apple: Peasgood’s Nonsuch. 

Pear: Should like to see when ripe.- E. Dick- , 

son.— Apples: 1, Bismarck; 2. Beauty of Bath. 

- Bosmere. Pear: poyennS blanc.- Fruit i 

Grower. —Pears: 1, British Queen; 2, Marie 

Louise d’Uccle; 3, Louise Bonne of Jersey.-| 

G. S. C.— Apples; 1. Schoolmaster; 2 and 3, Can¬ 
not be named with accuracy, tho fruits being 
immature and have been gathered too 

early.- Kew.— Pears: 1 , Doyenn 6 du Comice; 2, 

Marie Louise; 3, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4, 

Bcurrd Bose.- J. W. Scott.— Apples: 1, Ack- 

land Russet; 2, Sweeney Nonpareil, a second- ; 

rate cooking Apple.- J. W. M., Cornwall.— I 

Pears: 1, Beurr 6 Diel; 2, Douville or Calot, stew¬ 
ing, in use from January to March; 3. Too im¬ 
mature to name accurately. Apple: Monkland 

Pippin, a second-rate variety.- Springfort.— I 

Apple: Bismarck (small samples).- A. B. Long. 

—Large Pear: Marie Louise; the other is 

Gansel’s Bergamot.- E. B. S.— Apple: Tyler’s 

Kernel.-IU. S. T.— 1. Probably Emperor Alex¬ 

ander; 2. Golden Pippin, we think. It is quite 
impossible to name with any certainty from 
single specimens. See our rules as to corres¬ 
pondence.- A. P. Da viaon— Probably Chas. 

Ross.- Leigh. Plymouth. —Kindly read our 

rules as to naming fruits. We cannot under¬ 
take to name from single fruits, and these 

J uito hard and undeveloped.- A. Boresher. — 

ear: Marie Louise d'Uccle. Plum, specimens 
insufficient. 
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“FORMAL” GARDEN TWADDLE. 

Is not “W.” rather severe in his note on 
tlie above? Some of us prefer our gardens 
laid out in sane and simple lines, the paths 
leading straight from point to point, the 
beds unaffectedly designed for growing 
flowers as conveniently as possible. In 
this “ YV.” evidently agrees with 11 s. But 
how, except by the word lie takes excep¬ 
tion to, are we to distinguish our plain 
rectangular beds and borders from the 
affectations which are known as “ in¬ 
formal” or “natural ” gardens? In these, 
the beds take the shape of tadpoles, or de¬ 
formed half-moons; the paths meander 
vaguely about in all sorts of weak curves, 
for no earthly reason except to emphasise 
the fact that the garden is a “natural,” 
and not a “formal,” one. There is, truly, 
an entire absence of the sense of form. All 
true cottage gardens are formal in the best 
sense— Uieir paths lead straight from door 
to gateway, their beds and borders are 
simple and straight. Nowadays, alas! in 
some gardens belonging to cottages of the 1 
better (?) sort, one may find what a writer 
in Gardening Illustrated itself described 
as a “pleasing wavy outline,” or even a 
volcanic eruption of stones and clinkers on 
the little lawn. But these are the spurious | 
sort, apeing the affectations of the land¬ 
scape gardener. May we be preserved 
from this type of “informality” and 
allowed to enjoy our straight lines without 
being scolded for employing a word which, 
•it any rate, describes them well enough for 
practical purposes. L. D. D. 

“ L D. D." has been reading some silly book 
against landscape gardening rather than thinking 
d out for herself. She calls natural gardens 
"affectations." She says the beds take the “ shape 
°f tadpoles," etc., etc., after the way of the ignorant 
scribes who use their feeble wits to ridicule land- 
scapegardening. Let me advise her to go t > the 
Rhododendron vale at Kcii\ such examples of 
bn^lish landscape gardening as she may see at 
ilton, or Dropmore,or Sir Henry Yorkes garden 
at Iver Heath, or many less-known places , and there 
she may see beautiful work done without the aid of 
the absurdities she names. Please send her my 
card. I can shoiv her over a mile of straight walks 
without any formality near them. The idea that 
a garden is to be called formal because a straight 
uv/k fiocs to the door is a fatuous one. At that 
rate every cottage garden might be called 
formal. J his word is never rightly applied, 
<xcept to the fashion of placing out flmvers in 
Satirical form, as in bedding and mosaiculturc. 
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Colchioum laetum.—This Is not so fine in 
w way as C. speciosum or C. Bornmuel- 
*vall « has narrower segments and more 
fl( ? wers - It is much superior to C. 
Ahn mna C * The fl° wers are purple.— S. 
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Antirrhinum sempervirens. — A very 
graceful-looking Snapdragon with white 
flowers, the lip veined with rose. It seems 
a trailer, and should be a charmer on the 
I rock garden. From Sir F. Crisp. 

Salix reticulata.—A plant of this, fully 
exposed and on poor soil, is now wonder- 
! fully beautiful, the leaves of a rich amber 
colour, adding much to the enjoyment of 
the garden at a time when flowers are 
growing scarce.—S. Arnott. 

Loasa Wallisi.— A very singular-looking 
1 little plant, hard to describe in all its 
central parts, and worthy a place among 
Sir Frank Crisp’s numerous plant 
curiosities. It is new to me and I suppose 
it to be annual. From Friar Park. 

Rose Alberic Barbier.— This Wichuraiana 
Rose is at present (October 9th) still in 
bloom, after having flowered for months. 
Though we have had severe frosts, it has 
still a good number of blooms of crearny- 
vellow, passing off to white. I grow it on 
a pillar, and it flowers for months.—A. 

** Vancouveria hexandra.— The only diffi¬ 
culty I have with this is to keep it within 
bounds. It grows on level ground at the 
base of the rock garden, in ordinary soil 
and sand, on the north side of the rockery, 
but hardlv in shade. It has flourished here 
I for twenty years. — Spencer Bickham, 

| Underdown, Ledbury. 

Michaelmas Daisy Nancy Ballard.— When 
Beauty of Colwall was first shown it 
created quite a sensation, owing to its 
double flowers, a feature up to then un¬ 
known among the Michaelmas Daisies. 
Nancy Ballard, which is also double, 
differs from the older kind in the colour, 
being of a distinct shade of rosy-lilac, 
while ; t is also said to he of dwarfer 
growth. 

Mertensia virginica.— A bed of this on 
: level ground under the lowest corner of my 
rock garden is, in early spring, oue of the 
most attractive bits of colour. The patch 
is about G feet square, and without being in 
, shade (it, faces south) gets a little protec- 
' tion from a wooden fence at first. Later 
I on it is fully exposed to sun. The place is 
not really damp, but it is not dry. I top- 
dress yearly with 2 inches or 3 inches of 
j Cocoa-nut fibre, in which the seeds ger- 
minate freelv. I give no other protection. 
The soil is not heavy.— Spencer Bickham, 
Underdown, Ledbury. 

Olearia Haasti.— This has been referred 
to several times lately, and, I think, 
greatlv overrated. I do not consider it a 
pretty or graceful-flowering shrub, as it is 
rather “ stodgy,” and the blooms not a 
verv clear white. The greatest fault is its 
appearance when the bloom is over, uhe 
blooms remain on the plants for months, 
and are of a dirty-brown colour, and, to my 
mind, most unsightly. In a large garden 
one cannot get these things clipped off, as 
I daresay they ought to be. No doubt the 


shrub is hardy and free blooming, but I, 
for one, would rather not have it.—A. B. 
Moore, Co. Cavan. 

A new Barberry (Berberls Stapfiana).— 
This, which received an award of merit at 
the Horticultural Hall on October 8th, is a 
very ornamental member of the genus. It 
is somewhat suggestive of the charming 
Berberis Wilson®, but is quite distinct 
therefrom. The specimen shown was a 
dense bush, some 4 feet high and more 
through, the shoots, from which the greater 
number of leaves had fallen, being freely 
furnished with roundish berries of a bright 
red translucent character. It has proved 
quite hardy at Cooiube Wood. 

Camellias seeding.— I am sending you by 
parcels post a specimen of berries grown 
on a hardy Camellia here. I have never 
heard of such a thing before. The bush 
had a profusion of reddish-pink flowers 
this last spring. It grows near the west 
wall of the house, and is partially sheltered 
from the south by a glasshouse. There was 
one berry larger than the specimens I 
send, being in diameter nearly that of a 
pennypiece, but it was lost.—C. Johnstone, 
Gruitney, near Camberley , Surrey. 

[Single Camellias frequently seed in this 
country, and in your light soil they are all 
the more likely to do so. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the seeds will ripen.— 
Ed.] 

An interesting exhibit.— At the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on October 8th an interesting 
and uncommon exhibit consisted of a large 
gathering of wild flowers of South Africa 
—namely, Heaths—which had been shown 
at Caledon, Cape Colony, on September 
14th, and were brought home aud exhibited 
at the Hall by Lady Grey. Among the 
numerous Heaths were seme old kinds, but 
many of those shown are decidedly uncom¬ 
mon, while it is doubtful if they can be 
obtained in this country. Some of them, 
even though they were much shrivelled, 
sufficed to show that when fresh they must 
have been very beautiful, and almost made 
one long for a return of the days when 
hard - wooded plants were extensively 
grown. Some flower-heads of Frotea 
cynaroldes were also included in the 
exhibit.—W. Truklove. 

Rose Mme. Wagram Comtesse de 
Turenne.— I rarely see this Rose men¬ 
tioned, and think this a great pity, as, to 
my mind, it is a particularly fine one (a 
semi-climber?), having lovely, soft, salmon- 
pink blooms, as large as those of the 
largest claret-glass or ordinary teacup,Tea- 
scented, and having beautiful bronzy 
foliage. The blooms in autumn are finer 
and more numerous than in June and Jnly. 
Now (October 10th) I see six flowers open, 
and, I should think, forty or fifty buds 
which may still open, in spite of 10 degs. 
or 12 degs. of frost on October 2nd aud 3rd, 
and this in about 10 feet by 5 feet expanse 
of growth and in 1 a gardefi where Roses do 
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not thrive except on a wall. This Hose is 
growing lip against the end of a small 
greenhouse.—A. R. Moore, Co. Cavan. 

Abutllons.— The value of these for de¬ 
coration at this season of the vear was well 
shown at the Horticultural Hall on Octo¬ 
ber 8th, when a number of well-flowered 
examples, each about IS inches in height, 
were put up, those exhibited representing 
the best of their respective colours. Those 
shown were Roule de Neige, white ; Golden 
Fleece, yellow'; Red Gauntlet, rich glossv- 
red : rosmflorum, rose ; and Triouiplie. a 
large, widely-expanded pink flower. Re¬ 
sides these was Abut I Ion vexillarium varie- 
gutum, with small yellow* flowers with 
large red calyces, and leaves prettily 
marbled with gold.—\V. Truelove. 

Asperula Athoa.— I see this, referred to 
in a recent issue, is now called A. suberosu, 
but the name of Athoa will die hard in 
gardens. As “ \V.” says, it “ is a pretty 
little rose ” Woodruff, and is a capital 
subject for the rock garden. I grow it in 
poor, hard soil, with plenty of .stones, and 
tind it perfectly hardy even in an exposed 
position. I find that it suffers from ex¬ 
cessive drought in summer, and that it 
has thriven much better in 1012 than last 
year. A top-dressing of fine soil, well 
worked into the plant in spring and 
autumn, will be found very helpful to it. 
Mr. Farrer tells us that slugs are trouble¬ 
some, but I have not found them injure 
this Mood ruff.—S. Arnott. 

Golden Drops (Onosma tauricum).—This 
is a somewhat difficult plant to keep in 
good health. I have succeeded well by 
planting at the base of a long rock anil 
close to the stone. The rock rises at least 
a foot above the plants, and as it faces due 
south they are very warm. The soil is 
light. My only difficulty is to keep the 
plant dry, and I protect in autumn with 
long panes of glass, which rest on the rock 
and extend well over the plants. If this is 
not done well before winter sots in the 
plants are liable to damp off, and it is well 
always to keep a nursery of cuttings, which 
root easily and when planted out in spring 
grow rapidly. Ordinary loam, not too 
heavy, suits it. I have plenty of lime in 
the soil. I only wish I had not.—S tencer 
Rickham, Underdown. Ledbury. 

Clematis tangutlea.-I am quite of the 
same opinion ns “ W.” with regard to the 
distinctness of this plant so far as garden 
differences are concerned, whatever the 
botanists* opinion about its close relation¬ 
ship wdth C. orientalis, for it is different in 
habit, foliage, and flowers, and to my mind 
a much superior plant to the better known 
one. The deep, orange-coloured flowers are 
much larger and finer, whilst its heads of 
fruits are decidedly bigger and more orna¬ 
mental ; in fact, it is, perhaps, the most 
striking kind of Clematis when in fruit.— 
\V. Dai.limore. 

-This has been very pretty with me 

this season, and from longer acquaint¬ 
ance w r ith it I agree with “ W.” in consider¬ 
ing it quite distinct from C. orientalis. 
There is no lime in the soil in which I cul¬ 
tivate it here. It is a much better and 
brighter-flowered plant than C. orientalis. 
—S. Ahnott. 

Stranvaesia undulata— This evergreen 
shrub, which w r as unknown in this country, 
save by dried specimens, until the early 
days of the present century, is likely to 
become a valuable addition to our hardy 
evergreens, for it forms a bush from 
4 feet to 10 feet high in its native country, 
and bids fair to attain its maximum pro¬ 
portions here. In addition to its evergreen 
leaves, several points may be nrged in its 
favour, for it bears pretty, white flowors i 
in spring and bright-red fruits in autumn, 
and the older leaves, as in the common 
Mahonia, turn red before they fall. Then, 
the vouug shoots in spring are attractive, 
for the leaves have a reddish tinge. S. i 
undulata is a native of China, and as early 
ns 1SG0 specimens had been collected by the 
French missionary Paul Perny in Kui- 
chou. Subsequently< Di\ Henry and Mr. 
E. II. Wilson collected it in Tatung and 


the surface. C. Azarolus grows into a good- 
sized tree and bears conspicuous white 
flowers in May. The fruits, each atxmt 
3 inch in diameter, are yellowish or yellow 
and red when rii)e, and are much more 


leliang, the latter gentleman succeeding in 
introducing fertile seeds. Its nearest rela¬ 
tive is Photinia, but it seems to be hardier 
than the several species of that genus. 

Loamy soil, moderately well drained, ap- _ 

pears to suit it, and it may either be tried juicy and sweeter than the fruits of other 
as a bush in the ojien ground or as a wall Thorns ; in fact,they are said to be eaten in 
plant. Used in the latter w r ay, it makes a i some parts of south-eastern Europe. Each 
change from the Pyracantha and fills a fruit usually contains two seeds, which are 
! similar useful purpose.— D. Kew\ larger than is usually the case in the genu? 

Rose R6ve d’Or.— In more than one posi- Although it Is said to have been introduced 
| tion I have fine flowers of this in heaps on nearly three centuries ago, it is not very 
the upper surface of covered wavs or common, although its peculiar characters 
pergolas. And that in October! Looking | warrant it a wider circle of friends.—D. 
at them, I could not help thinking of those The Cornish Heath (Erica vagans) is an 
who enthuse over the w'retehed Rambler 
Roses that flower for a spell and after¬ 
wards cumber the garden with their ugly 
flowerless arms. Many of them do not 
show a real Rose even when in bloom— 
formless and graceless. Some of my plants 
of ROve d’Or leave been in their places for 
quite twenty years, and in a position where 
no top-dressing or manuring has been given 
j or could be given easily. As it grows 
among a group of Hollies, pruning was llot 
attempted, yet the bloom was noble. The 
soil is cold and not what men call good. 

Revo d’Or is a Rose that braves all the 
hardships of our land and clime, and wrorth 
all the Ramblers ever raised to dazzle the 
eyes of the purblind.—W. 

Flowers and the wet summer.— There are 
many flowers that are not affected in any 
marked degree either by drought or wet, 
and among them Antirrhinums stand out 
prominently. They did not mind the heat 
last year, and in a dry, sandy soil nothing 
gave so much colour. After many weeks 
of rain, they are this year a mass of bloom. 

Of Marigolds the same may be said. Nas¬ 
turtiums seem to be unaffected by the 
weather. This season some patches of the 
dwarf kinds have been a mass of bloom in 
my garden. The tall-growing Phloxes have 
enjoyed the moisture, and I have seldom 
seen them so good. The annual Phlox 
Drummondi does not object to the raiu. and 
has given tine masses of colour. Hydrangea 
paniculata has also flowered well. Love in 
the Mist, too, has been fine. Montbretias 
suffered last year, but they are good this 
autumn. ’Die annual Chrysanthemums 
have given fine colour, and do not mind the 
rain.— West Surrey. 

Tricuspid aria dependens. —This is prac¬ 
tically a new shrub in gardens, for 
although introduced many years ago it 
appears to have been lost, and the name 
even was appropriated for another species. ! 

A few* years ago, however, plants were 
raised in this country from seeds received 
from South America, and it is not likely to 
be lost again, for it can he rooted freely from 
! cuttings, and grows vigorously. A native 
of Peru, it was at first thought to be un¬ 
suitable for outdoor culture except in the 
most favoured parts of the country, but it 
has proved an excellent wall plant about 
London, and in such a position it blossoms 

more abundantly than when grown in a pot — _ 

or planted out under glass. The white folia) is a pretty autumn or late suinwj 
flowers, which appear from the leaf axils 1 flowering shrub, which is 

ion slender stalks in summer, are very | growing where Rhododendrons anu kid^ 
pretty by reason of their beautifully- ! plants thrive, for its requirements are w 
fringed petals, which remind one some- same. A native of the warmer parts or 
what of the blooms of a Soldanella. Any- [ United States, it ought not to be plam«i i 
one on the look-out for a choice w’all plant the coldest parts of the country, ftHftjW" 
would do well to give this a trial, for it it is not necessary to contine it 
thrives in ordinary loamy soil, and may lie ! with a climate similar to that of Cornwa ^ 
expected to do w’ell in either an east, west, 1 Mature bushes may be anywhere betw 
or south exposure. In Devonshire. Corn- I 2 feet ami 4 feet in hPight, and J 
wall, and such like places it will doubtless usually rather loose inhabit. Theta®®" 1 
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excellent kind for autumn flowering, for it 
commences to bloom in late August and is 
rarely quite over before the end of October. 
There are several forms of it. The one 
which is found wild in the greatest pro¬ 
fusion in south-west Cornwall has white or 
pink-tinged flowers, and grows up to 
li feet or 2 feet. high, but there is a much 
dwarfer variety grown in gardens which 
has also white flowers, another of similar 
stature having reddish blooms. Then there 
are taller kinds very similar to the wild 
type, but perhaps more free-flowerin?. 
which have originated by selection. But 
possibly the most beautiful of all the 
varieties is that known as grandiflora. In 
this instance the flowers are deep red and 
borne closely together on long shoots. It 
also is a little later than the other 
varieties, for now, mid-October, it is 
scarcely past its best. The Cornish Heath 
should be included in all collections when 1 
autumn flowers are required, for it isa< 
easily grown as any other kind, and 
requires litt le attention other than cutting 
tlie flowering shoots back after the flowers 
fade.— W. Dallimore. 

The Plum - leaved Thorn (Cratsrp* 
prunifolia) Is one of the most generally use¬ 
ful Thorns, for it flowers freely in spring, 
the white blooms appearing in tors? 
trusses. Later it is conspicuous by reavou 
of rich red berries, and before (her begin t" 
fall the leaves assume many very beautiful 
tints. Ily reason of its coloured leaves it i? 
the equal of almost any tree in the garden, 
and it is difficult to say which of its many 
tints is the most pleasing, orange, red. 
scarlet, or bronze, for they are all presen: 
in many shades. It is a North Amends 
species, and has long been in cultivatK®- 
Sometimes it is placed as a variety of the 
C’ockspur Thorn (C. Crus-galli). but bjs 
people consider the two trees perfectly dis- 
11 net. It is one of the most vigorous kinds, 
and trees 20 feet to 25 feet high, with 
wide-spreading heads, may sometimes if 
noted. If I remember rightly this speck* 
figures largely amongst the many naj 1 
Thorns which are to ho found in the y*- 
toria Park, Rath, a charming pork, by w 
way, and remarkable for its rare trees ana 
extensive collection of shrubs ana ^ 
plants.— D. Kew. 

The Sweet Pepperbush (Cletbra ibi- 
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grow' and flower quite well ns a bush in the 
open ; at all events it is worth a trial.— 

D. Kew. 

The Parsley ■ leaved Thorn (Crataegus 
Azarolus).—This distinct Thorn, a native 
of the Orient, is allied to the commoner C. 
orientalis. from which it is distinguish¬ 
able by its less hairy leaves and larger 
fruit. It has also affinities with C. tan- iignt loam ana peat. 
acetifolia, but lacks the ridged growth of pruning is required except the 
that species, whilst the fruit is dissimilar, the flower-heads before seeds haw m* 
The fruit of C. tanacetifolia may always form. Of several varieties, that 
be distinguished from the fruit of other i paniculata, whose flower-heads are 
species by reason of green bract-like ! larger than those of the type, Is 
appendages occurring here and there on the best.— D. Kew. 


inflorescences of white flowers, 
appear during August and September, 
very beautiful and very fragrant. *- 
grows naturally in moist or soffld 
swampy ground, it should be gwen ft 
soil, and thrives best if afforded a.. 
shade during the hottest part of t ie • • 
Provided lime is absent it thrives in ^ 
light loam and peat Little in the , 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON GAUNTLETTI. 
This Js a hybrid of some description, but 
the parentage has never been given so far 
as we know. One of its parents is evidently 
K. Griiiithianuin, better known as It. 
Aucklandi. The flowers, which each 
measure over 4 inches across, are of a pale 
flesh colour when they first open, but as 
they age they become pure white.* As many 
as nine blooms are often borne on a single 
truss. ______ 

BAMBOOS FOR AUTUMN AND 
WINTER EFFECT. 

From the late summer until midwinter the 
various 'kinds of hardy Bamboos are 
amongst the most striking objects in the 


green and beautiful at a time of year when 
many things were at their worst, they were 
decidedly shabby for several months, when 
other trees and shrubs were at their best. 
Towards the beginning of February, and ! 
sometimes earlier, the leaves begin to turn I 
brown, and one or two cold east winds in ’ 
March are usually sufficient to turn the I 
majority to the same shade. Unfor- j 
tunately, they do not fall quickly, but con¬ 
tinue to bang on the plants for several | 
months, and it is often late June and early 
July before the plants are again present- I 
able. Thus, w'hcn Bamboos are planted ' 
amongst other shrubs they make ugly j 
blotches here and there,'and so spoil what I 
would otherwise be an effective feature. 

There is, however, no necessity to 
banish Bamboos from the garden 
altogether. Make a distinct feature of 


Bamboos are moisture-loving plants, and 
soon show the effect of dryness by their 
curled foliage if a prolonged period of hot, 
dry weather is experienced and they are 
not watered. Moreover, if a large clump is 
once allowed to become thoroughly dry it 
is difficult to soak it through again,* by 
reason of large numbers of matted roots. 

When a special feature is formed by 
Bamboos, the enclosed area may also con¬ 
tain numerous kindred plants, such as 
strong-growing Grasses, like Pampas 
Grass, Mlseanthus species, Sorghum, 
Arundo Donax, and if there is suitable 
water, Zizania aquatica. In the south¬ 
west counties it is possible to Introduce 
further variety, for in addition to the 
| hardy Japanese Bamboos, the more tender 
Himalayan kinds may also be employed. 
These sometimes attain a height of IS feet 
I or 20 feet, and are exceedingly graceful, 
j Then Phorinium tenax is well worth in- 
eluding; also the various hardy Cordylines, 
or Dracaenas as they are frequently called. 

| Two or three hardy Palms may also be 
planted, whilst the hardiest of the tree 
j Ferns, Dicksonia antarctica, is sometimes 
used with effect. 

When purchasing Bamboos it is advfs- 
i able, whenever possible, to obtain seedling 
! plants rather than those which have been 
raised from divisions of old clumps, for 
seedlings may be exacted to grow T on for 
thirty or forty years without flowering, 
whilst divisions from those sorts which 
| have not yet flowered in this country may 
prove disappointing by blooming and sub- 
j sequeutly dying a year or two after they 
have been planted. A dozen good kinds to 
plant are Arundinaria Simoni, A. nitida, 

, A. Hindsi graminea, A. anceps, Phyllos- 
tachys fastuosa, P. viridi-glaiice.scens, P. 

! Henonis, P. nigra, all tall-growing kinds, 

I and Bambusa palmata. A. aristata, A. For- 
1 tunei, and P. ruscifolia of dwarfer growth. 

1 Anyone, however, who is contemplating 
plant ing Bamboos would do well to defer 
the work until April or May, for plants 
I quickly re-establish themselves at that 
i time, whereas those planted during winter 
do not, as a rule, give very satisfactory 
results. __D. Kew. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Abelia rupestris.— This forms a twiggy 
i bush, clothed with shining-green leaves, 
while the flowers, wdiich appear during 
! late summer and often well into the 
( autumn, are borne in clusters at the points 
! of the shoots, and thus cause them to par¬ 
tially droop. The blossoms are tubular and 
of a pretty pink colour. It succeeds best 
in rather light, warm soils, and forms a 
pretty rockwork shrub. I was recently 
somewhat surprised to see a quantity of 
this Abelia grown in pots, the plants, 
which were established in 5-inch pots, 
being masses of bloom. A native of China, 
from wdience it was introduced by Robert 
Fortune, Abelia rupestris is also known by 
I the specific name of chinensis. Cuttings of 
; the young-growing shoots put into sandy 
j soil in a close and shaded frame will soon 
I root.—W. Truelove. 

Rubus fruticosu8.— This plant belongs to 
the Bramble family, and the variety fruti- 
cosus roseus plenus is a great acquisition. 
The ordinary hedge Bramble makes extra 
strong growth in some seasons, hut I doubt 
very much if it makes stronger shoots than 
the subject of this note does. The flowers 
are rose-coloured, and are borne in long 
clusters at the ends of the shoots ; they are 
double, and very effective. One single 
plant would be sufficient to cover or hide 
a fairly large old shed or building in a few 
years’ time. But if it is found necessary 
to increase the stock, suckers, with a few 
roots attached, may be dug up and inserted 
in a border with a north-west aspect for 
one year at least. Afterwards the plant 
may be grown in any position, and if the 
soil be deep, rich, and of a loamy nature 
the annual growth will be enormous, both 
as regards quantity and quality. The 
points of the young shoots may be layered 
by pegging them down in a sandy compost 
at this season ofJthe yoaf. They will not 
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Rhododendron Gauntlctti. From a photograph sent by Miss S. M. Wallaci 
Ardnamona, Lough Eske, County Donegal. 


garden, for their slender, wand - like 
JJ] lc “ es , are at that time amply clothed 
luscious green foliage, which remains 
good condition long after the leaves of 
aeciduous trees and shrubs have fallen. 

njone seeing Bamboos at that period 
tiff* n °t fail to be pleased with their 
ih ^ ’ ant * is P^bably on this account 
wit we sometimes see Bamboos planted in 
nn? S ^ CUoUs P°* sit ‘ 0UR where they are quite 
h 1 , of Place. Less than twenty years ago 
aray Bamboos were hailed by many 
gardeners as likely to be the most useful 
"'bich had up to that tixpe been 
tvoduced, their rapid growth and grace- 
*n!w» i them distinct amongst 

taraen plants. It was only necessary for 
* ev Y yenrs to elapse, however, before it 
fonn< * that although Bamboos were in 
i Wfl ys such admirable plants, they 
a . an objectionable feature, and that a 
nous one, for although they continued 


i them in some position where they are away 
j from spring-flowering plants, and where 
they may be visited conveniently during 
j the early winter months. A sheltered 
valley with a stream running through 
j forms an ideal position for a Bamboo 
| garden. Such an one was to be seen a few' 
years ago in the gardens of Captain Pretty- 
i man at Orwell Park, Ipswich. The ground 
i was a light black loam covered with short 
! Grass. A shallow brook wound its way for 
| some considerable distance through fairly 
low' ground which w*as always moist. In 
this ground Bamboos had been planted, 
and it Is seldom that such luxuriant ] 
growth Is to be seen, or a more charming 
arrangement, as the place was sheltered 
from most points by banks of trees. 
Wherever Bamboos are planted it is an 
advantage if there is a natural water 
supply near, for if not, provision must be 
made for providing water in dry weather. 
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only root and grow to a great length, but 
fresh shoots will come up from the base. 
A long hedge of this plant looks imposing, 
and forms a formidable fence.—G. G. B. 

Pretty Veronicas.—Cut sprays of some 
very pretty shrubby Veronicas of the 
speciosa section were shown at the meeting 
of the Uoyal Horticultural Societv, on 
September 24th, by Messrs. Robert Veitch 
and Son. of Exeter. In the favoured 
climate of Devon these Veronicas are 
lunong the most delightful of autuinn- 
flowermg shrubs, while in the colder dis¬ 
tricts of the country they are more valued 
lor the decoration of the greenhouse at this 
season. As outdoor shrubs, the fact that 
they will thrive in close proximity to the 
sea is also a great point in their favour. 
Prominent among the varieties shown were 
veitchi, with large, massive spikes of a 
rich dark blue ; Cookiana, a very line pure¬ 
unite variety ; Gloriosa, of a bright rose 
colour one of the flnest of this tint; and 
J.a oeduisante, a well-known kind with 
purplish maroon-coloured flowers. The 
variety Veitchi is highly thought of in the 
west of England as an outdoor shrub, but 
for pot culture in other parts of the country 
it does not seem to be much grown.—W. T. 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Clioisya 
ternata) in bloom in September.—At the 
present time (the last week in September) 
this plant is flowering almost as freely in 
some gardens ns if it were May. Although 
the species can only be grown in the oiien 
in the wanner parts of the country, it 
thrives well against a wall in less favoured 
districts, and it is attractive throughout 
the year, for when its fragrant white blos¬ 
soms are over there are still its glossy 
evergreen leaves to attract attention. In 
the south-west counties it grows into a 
very large bush, and even about London it 
is sometimes seen 8 feet or 0 feet high, and 
ns far through. A casual glance at its 
glossy leaves and pretty flowers would not 
suggest its close relationship with the 
common Rue, yet such is the case, and if 
the roots and branches are examined they 
will be found to contain the yellow colour¬ 
ing matter which is so frequent in the Rue 
family. Grown in riots, it is used for 
greenhouse decoration in spring, whilst 
large plants in tubs can he used for 
greenhouses or corridors in winter and for 
standing on a terrace in summer. Cut¬ 
tings root readily during summer, and form 
a ready means of increase.— D. Kew. 

New Cotoneasters. — Within the last 
decade or so we have had a great number 
of new’ Cotoneasters, chiefly from central 
or western China. No less than three w’ere, 
on October 8th, given awards of merit by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. In Coton- 
easter bullata, which bids fair to attain 
the dimensions of a good-sized shrub or 
small tree, the berries, judging by the 
specimen shown, are very freely borne, and 
when ripe of a deep, shining crimson 
colour. The second, Cotoneaster salici- 
folia rugosa, is of lax growth, the semi- 
pendulous branches being studded with 
clusters of bright red berries. Cotoneaster 
Zabeli, the third to mention, is of a loose, 
partially drooping habit of growth, the 
berries, which are freely borne, being of a 
brownish-crimson hue. 

The Myrtle.—One usually sees this grow- 
ing against a wall, but at Hartpury 
(Gloucester) I saw a bush in the open that 
was so clothed with flowers that one could 
scarcely see the leaves. The plant was 
quite a mass of white. No doubt, the dry 
w'eather of last year had much to do with 
rijieuing the wood. Be this as it may, I 
have never seen a Myrtle such a mass of 
bloom. The bush was quite healthy and 
making good growth.—II. C. V. 

Pentstemon cordlfolius.—This is one of 
the shrubby species of Pentstemon, and 
withal a charming subject for training to a 
south wall, where it will continue to flower 
till autumn frosts make their appearance. 
The flowers are tubular in shape and bright 
scarlet in colour. Eor a wall 6 feet or so in 
height it can be well recommended, at least 
In the southern counties of England. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS* 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

On a recent visit to a large trade collec¬ 
tion of the above I noted the following as 
the finest of the varieties in bloom at the 
end of September. Readers w r ill note how 
the older varieties have been eclipsed by 
the newer sorts, and there is little doubt 
that in subsequent years the older kinds 
will be superseded by these newer and 
better varieties. Dame Blanche is a large 
Pure white, and the plant, w'hich attains 
a height of about 3 feet, is a very vigorous 
grow’er. Mile. Renee Drouet, although 
handsome tn character, with long, ribbon¬ 
like petals, will never stand the climate of 
this country so w’ell as the first-mentioned 
sort. A beautiful free-flow’ering rose-pink 
sort is Mary Mason, growing 4 feet in 
height. A comparatively unknown variety 
is Dorothy Ashley. The colour of the 
blossoms is pink, shaded bronzy-salmon. 
The plant has a capital dw’arf habit. 
Lin ley is a beautiful, pale yellow sort that 
flowers quite freely on stiff, erect flower- 
stalks, and the plant is branching and 
sturdy, though disposed to lose its shoots 
unless they are securely staked and tied. 
Later flowers are bronze at the base of the 
petals ; height, 2* feet. Nat Wheeler is a 
profuse bloomer, the colour yellow, shaded 
and striped red. In my opinion this 
variety should be named Mrs. A. Willis, 
with which sort it is practically identical, 
in any case, only one variety is needed, 
as they are too much alike. Mrs. A. Willis 
is a sport from Mme. Casimir Perrier, a 
well-known border sort of a pink and 
white colour, and it is possible the parent 
variety mnv have sported in two places, 
hence the difficulty. Doris Peto has long 
been regarded as a good early white, the 
wi'i? 1 * 8 chaste and beautiful form, 
white Queen is a flow’er of the purest 
i white, and the plant attains a height of 
! f ***** A novelty to many readers will 
be I oint du Jour. The flowers are some¬ 
what incurved, and the colour is deep rose- 
blush on a white ground; the growth is 
dwarf. In Mrs. ,T. Fielding, the latest sport 
nom Goaeber’s Crimson, the colour is a 
blight tone of bronze, and the flow'ers are 
large and handsome. In Pluie d’Argent 
the white flowers are developed freely. 
Readers on the look-out for a good pot plant 
ror early work should make a note of this 
sort; height. 2 feet. Hector needs no re¬ 
commendation. For some time past it has 
been in splendid form, the colour of the 
later flo\yers being a beautiful tone of 
mauve-pink. Each flower is developed on a 
long footstalk ; height, 3 feet. Touraine 
has been in capital condition during the 
whole of September, and to bo seen at. its 
best should be partially disbudded. When 
grown without disbudding the slightly in¬ 
curved flowers form a mass of pearly 
blush-white. It is very dwarf. Crimson- 
purple flowers were well represented by 
Jimmie, and the flowers are large and of 
hel ^‘ t . 2 feet. Le Danube is 
a purple-lilac sort, with a fine, erect habit 
of growth. It is a good September sort, 
V t „ ann,,ls n be| elit of about 
5 f, Ct ; C ii < ' It,,Ion J -s known ns a wonder¬ 
fully free-flowering sort that bears orange 
and ochre-yellow flowers on a bushv habit 
of growth, and the height seldom exceeds 
v ui i Helena is especially good when 
disbudded ; colour, chestnut, shaded gold 
with gold tips to the florets; height, 3 feet! 
There is a difficulty in choosing between 
the last-named and Evelyn Bartlett. The 
colour of the latter is rich chestnut-bronze ; 
height, o feet. A promising novelty is 
lorn Sydenham ; the colour in this case is 
yellow, tinged with bronze ; and the height 
is 3 feet. HoIIicot Yellow i.s a magnificent 
flower when disbudded, and as a border 
plant undisbudded merits recognition This 
variety was certificated by the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. September 19 th, 
1910. Abercorn Beauty Improved is a dis¬ 
tinct sport from Polly, and should be 
grown by all who admire these flow’ers ! 
The colour is bright reddish-bronze on a J 
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I yellow ground; height. 2| feet. Curtis 
Martin, yellow, tinged orange, is a most 
profuse bloomer, and it remains to be seen 
what is the difference between this variety 
and another well-known yellow sort. 

| Goacher’s Crimson is still regarded very 
I highly. It is a very consistent sort, and 
1 develops a fine crop of good-qualitv flowers. 

I Many growers like Market Yellow, the 
flowers of which are of good size, and the 
I colour is. primrose-yellow; height, 2^ feet. 
Crimson Polly, that has been grown by a 
well-known firm of Scotch market-growers 
for several seasons, appears in this collec¬ 
tion under the name of Lady Salt, but 
Crimson Polly—the name by which it was 
certificated by the National Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society—will be the only one recog¬ 
nised by growers and the trade generally. 

It is a splendid rich crimson sport from 
Polly, and is a good grower. Orion is a 
fine bronzy-orange flower, full, mid of good 
‘ reflexed form. Wells’ Primrose is a 
dainty-looking flower, of a beautiful prim¬ 
rose colour. The plant is branching and 
free-flowering ; height, 3 feet. Normandie 
i.s a refined, delicate pink-coloured sort, 
charming in either disbudded or undis¬ 
budded form: height, 21 feet. Ethel 
Blades is a very distinct, bright-chestnut 
sort, the flowers developed on stiff, erect 
stems. 

The foregoing are the more noteworthy 
of the many good things I saw’, and any 
1 reader who may plant those enumerated 
may rest assured that the result will be 
bright and lasting in the flowering season. 

_W. Y. T. 

SHOW BOARDS FOR CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

COULD you give me the proper measurements 
i of show boards for exhibiting Japanese ana in¬ 
curved varieties of Chrysanthemums, also si»c 
of cups allowed, and height they are usually 
staged?—N ovice. 

The special regulations drawn up by the 
National Chrysanthemum Society are the* 
that are generally recognised and fre¬ 
quently insisted upon by other societies 
throughout the United Kingdom. The 
regulation bearing on the matter of stands 
(show boards) reads as follows:— 

" Exhibitors must have their stands made of 
the following dimensions—vix.. stands ior 
twelve incurved bloomp to bo 24 inches wid; 
i from left to right and 18 inches deep from 
to front, with holes 6 inches apart from centre 
to centre, to stand 6 inches high at back ana 
3 inches in front. Two ‘twelve boards vai. 
be used for twenty-four blooms, three j 
mirty-six blooms, and so on. The stands for 
six incurved blooms to be 12 inches wide fro ® 
left to right, and 18 inches deep from back to 
front: for twelve Japanese blooms, to ce 
28 inches wide from left to right, and 21 incd. 
deep from back to front, the holes 7 inch.. 
apart from centre to centre. ^ 

Japanese blooms to be 14 inches wide froolel 
to right, and 21 inches from back to front, m 
height at the back to be 7 inches and14 nefiw 
in front. To add to the general effect W 
blooms in the front row of a stand to be J 
clear of the board. All stands and their «BP 
ports to be painted green, and the supp 
must be secure.” . nt 

A further regulation, regarding size u 
cups allowed, reads as follows:— 

“ All cup« or wires for exhibiting Jjgj 
blooms shall bo limited to 3 inches in b 
and no extra supports of any kind shall oe 
allowed.” , 

The “Beckett” cup and tube and D 
“ Springthorpe ” cup and tube are botii a 
combined arrangement of tlie cup and r • 
and both are popular with exhibitors. 

! They cau be obtained of any 
mum specialist, or horticultural sund ■ 
man at a fairly reasonable P r,ce * 
height at which the blooms are ® 
staged Is purely a matter for eac & 
vidual exhibitor. A good judge is 
deceived by the arrangement of tlw w • 
on the exhibition stands. Tou shorn• 
disi»ose your Chrysanthemums that 
flower should stand well above the 
board, and in such a way that the pc 
do not touch the stand. There shorn • 
gradual slope in the arrangement or 
blooms from back to front. Some e. 
tors arrange their largest flowers at 
back, and finish off with the anal 
blooms in the front row. Arrnngee^ 
flower so that its character andjrwF 
portions may be seen without din)con> 
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ferns. 


nephrolepis todeaoides. 

Tee accompanying illustration shows a 
olant of Nephrolepis todeaoides, which I 
bought in from the nursery last spring in 
a 31 -inch pot. I potted it into a 5-mch pot, 
Using good loam with a little leaf-mould 
and sand. It grew apace, and by the end 
of the season it was shifted into an S-inch 
pot It requires a good supply of water at 
the roots, and to be syringed, as a rule, 
twice daily, morning and evening. Last 
spring I potted It into a 10-inch pot in 
rough loam with leaf-mould and sand, with 
a little chemical manure. It Is between 
3 feet and 4 feet through, and had I the 
room It might be given a pot two or three 
sizes larger. At present the fronds are of a 
pale green, and in the best of health and 
condition. I consider it one of the best and 
easiest grown Ferns I have ever had under 
ray care. Thos. I raser. 

Mmrcamlits Gardens, Kilsanqvhar, 

Fife, N.li. 


house. If it has it will certainly fail, but 
if it has been grown in a liglit, airy green¬ 
house, then it may be bought with safety, 
for the fronds will have acquired that firm¬ 
ness and substance which will enable them 
to withstand the dry atmosphere of an 
ordinary living room. Of course, where 
gas is burned the plants should be removed 
as soon as the gas is lighted, for there is 
something about the combustion of gas in 
a room that makes the atmosphere con¬ 
tained therein unhealthy for plants. 

In growing Maiden-hair Ferns for 
supplying cut fronds I never shade. I have 
now a number of plants that have been 
growing all summer on a back shelf near 
the ventilators, where they have had the 
benefit of the fullest ventilation with all 
the sunshine available, and the pots are 
hid with fronds, having hard, wiry stems 
that will not become flaccid the moment 
they are cut. but will last either in hand 
or button-hole bouquets a considerable 
time. Maiden-hair Ferns are, properly 
1 speaking, evergreen, and should not be 
I dried off so as to cause them to lose all 



Nephrolepis todeaoides. From a photograph seat by Mr. Thomas Frasci, 
Muircambus Gardens, Kilsavquhar, Fife, A.D. 


kept dry and cool, will keep in condition 
several years. I have a note of some 
Maiden hair fronds laden with spores that 
had been kept in sheets of blotting-pai)er 
for five years that grew freely when sown. 

A good "deal depends upon the keeping. 
Except for experimental purposes, no one 
would keep Fern spores so long. Young 
plants in thumbs may be shifted into a 
size larger and kept close for a time. 
There is always a demand for Ferns in 
small plants for table decoration, and they 
are cheap enough to use as required, and 
with care in the watering these little 
bushy plants will keep in condition a long 
time. It is only young stuff that requires 
shifting now. Specimen plants may he 
helped, if pot-bound, with weak stimu¬ 
lants.—H. 

A pretty new Fern—Adiantum cuneatum 
micropinnulum.— At the meeting of the 
Roval Horticultural Society on October 
Sth a verv pretty Maiden-hair Fern was 
given an award of merit. It is a form of 
Adiantum cuneatum and the main 
characteristic is well expressed by the 
varietal name, of micropinnulum, foi the 
; pin miles are exceedingly small The young 
fronds are of a pleasing reddish tint. Quite 
an old form with small pinnules has been 
long grown under the name of 
but the newcomer is even more ^ 

than gracillimum. This Fern wa 8 shown 
by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of Edmon¬ 
ton. _ • _ 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

Greenhouse Heaths. - The different 
Heaths that flower during the autumn, 
winter, and spring months are more aPP 1 * 5 " 
dated by the market grower than tlmse 
that bloom in the summer. As a rule, 
nurseries where Heaths are grown their 
culture is carried out on a large scale, as 
the greatest measure of success is obtained 
when houses are given up entirely to their 
culture. The bulk of those which come 
into market at the present time consists of 
the different varieties of Erica gracilis, a 
pretty little bushy Heath with tiny, rosy- 
purple flowers. There are several forms 
of this—namely, alba, with white or 
whitish flowers; nivalis, a greatly im¬ 
proved form of alba ; rosea, a distinct tone 
of colour, from which most of the purple 
of the typical form has been eliminated; 
and vernalis, that blossoms in early spring. 
Another species, whose earliest blossoms 
are in some cases just expanding, is Erica 
melanthera, one of the least fastidious in 
its cultural requirements of all the tender 
* members of the Heath family. In this the 
flowers, which are borne in great profu¬ 
sion, are of a light-mauve shade, with 
dark-coloured anthers. The flowers of this 
vary somewhat in tint, according to the 
amount of exposure the plants have re- 
ll ceived, a remark which also applies to the 
e. forms of Erica gracilis. The next pro- 


fniincrp Tlicv will stand a good deal ceived, a remark which also applies to uie 
MAIDEN HAIR FERNS. I>f ili-ul^e but to dry tliem off is unwise, forms of Erica gracilis. The next pro- 

I suppose there is more demand for the . v £st is good for all plants, and that minent species to flower will be Erica hye-. 

fronds of Adiantum cuneatum for bouquet ‘ ... seC ured at the time when tlie prin- mails and its white variety, h 

making and for mixing with cut flowers in wro wth is ripening off by partially are in great demand Just about Christmas, 

various ways in room decoration than for withholding water. —W. T. 

tbe foliage of all other plants put together. T , hpst time to propagate by division is Cuphea platycentra.— The great h ? at 
If we enter a garden where a great demand . th now growth starts away, and and drought that we experienced during 
exists for flowers and foliage in winter we " 7 " iso the best time to repot, shaking 1911 was less favourable for this Cuphea 
shall find dozens of this Maiden hair for as much of the exhausted soil as can than tlie weather of the present year, 

one plant of any other description. There without iniurv to the plants, and for, like the Fuchsias, a cool, moist season 

are, nevertheless, many other plants with ttillir in t he same sized, but clean, pots. , suits it well. When some subjects have, 

graceful foliage, but none that stand so “ n bers of plants arc grown the owing to the continuous rain, presented a 

high in public estimation. Can I grow a scattered come up all over the house more or less unhappy appearance this 

Plant of Maiden-hair Fern in my mom is mc( iiuin for their ger- Cuphea has been bright and cheerful and 

a question often asked. Many have been wherever ^nd erowHi lfnear I have seen laden with its pretty blossoms, which are 
the trials and difficulties encountered in np,^s clinging to a * colour scarlet with a dark-tinted tip. 

entevmir fi fnWA^wi n ,,i,niv C in thousands of young pj.mrs cii^uig io u ; _ pv fp ns j V Plv used for the flower 


the foliage of all other plants put together. 
If we enter a garden where a great demand 
exists for flowers and foliage in winter we 
shall find dozens of this Maiden hair for 
one plant of any other description. There 
are, nevertheless, many other plants with 
graceful foliage, but none that stand so 
high in public estimation. Can I grow a 
Plant of Maiden-hair Fern in my room is 
a question often asked. Many have been 
the trials and difficulties encountered in 
endeavours to keep Maiden hairs in health, 


Cuphea platycentra.— The great heat 
and drought that we experienced during 
1911 was less favourable for this Cuphea 
than tlie weather of the present year, 
for, like the Fuchsias, a cool, moist season 
suits it well. When some subjects have. 


IZ of?™ 1 heop MaKlen-hairs m health, ] - { that wcre thc produce of spores 

h!U tG , re r tol ; e 'Th 1 i wafted there by a breeze through an open 

« Si r, k ng 1 ; s . ► c U y I ventilator. In Orc-liid baskets or rots they 
« course of hot-housp tventnient. ^_ 1 . .1 .*. 


a course of hot-house treatment. 

Adiantum cuneatum is, properly speak- 
*ug, a greenhouse Fern, though it will 
grow well in a higher temperature than is 
usually found In greenhouses. Whenever 
anyone buys a Maiden-hair, or for that 
juatter any other kind of Fern, for a room 


more or less unhappy appearance, this 
Cuphea has been bright and cheerful and 
laden with its pretty blossoms, which are 
in colour scarlet with a dark-tinted tip. 
It is extensively used for the flower 
garden as dwarf, bushy plants, as an edg¬ 
ing to larger-growing subjects, or grown as 


ventilator. 11 V"".Vn.m ov will erect, somewhat pyramidal-shaped sped- 

are frequently found, m xlioit. tUey will 


y wliere on a moist, undisturbed 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Ferns under glass.— Si>ores cc 


ed 1 mens. 3 feet or 4 feet high, and thinly dis¬ 
posed over a suitable carpeting, such as a 
white or mauve-coloured Viola, a very 
pretty effect is produced. Besides this, it 
forms a very pretty object in the green- 
be house or conservatory, where a succession 


it should,‘if possible be ascertained if thc gathered as they ripen, and either sown | of its bright-coloured blossoms will be kept 

nlnnf ,_ a « * . -i_ _.....-./I +’,11 tMirimr TTorn xnoVPS. if im nvnr n lonrrHioiinfl nnrlruT Tfr 


plant lias been taken from a warm, damp or reserved till spriDg 
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root readily from cuttings of the young 
shoots if they are taken In the spring and 
kept close and shaded till rooted. Though 
the above name is that commonly used, it 
is by our botanical authorities referred to 
as Cuphea ignea. 

Salvia Pitcherl. — Where blue is a 
favourite colour this will be found a most 
useful plant to grow for conservatory 
decoration during the dull winter months. 

The cuttings should be rooted in spring, 
and as growth proceeds the plants should 
be shifted Into larger pots. About the end 
of June or early in July they should 
receive their final shift, after which the i triphylla, while the flowers are of a coral 


QARDEN FOOD. 


if the plants are roasted out of doors 
during the summer, a remark which also 
upplles to the orange-scarlet Tecoma , 

capensis.'—W. T. | A OTES AND REPLIES 

Fuchsia Thalia.—A group of this variety . « ®<? ,ee *w? rn A reader interested 

in the greenhouse at Kew forms a decided 1 v 'Corn culture and use sends us the 
break from the ordinary garden vnrie- , ? w , in £ recil>e ; —Four tablespoonfnls of 
ties so generally grown. It is one of ^ oru ’ H °f Hoar, a little pepper, 

several kinds raised a few years since in ana sugar, yolks of two eggs. Well 

Germany, all of which bear undoubted ^ lx t°S e ther, then add the whipped whites, 
traces of Fuchsia triphylla. It may be also “ ave f oaie hot butter in a frying-pan;drop 

that F. fulgens has played a part in their w '.‘ 

production. The foliage of Thalia is of a 
dark bronzy-green tint, suggestive of F. 


plants should be stood in a sunny position 
in tile open to make their growth. It will 
be necessary to* take out tiie points of the 
shoots from time to time to induce them to 
make lateral growths and prevent the 
plants from blooming too early. Pinching 
should cease by the middle of July or there 
will not be time for growth to be completed 
before the autumn. When the shoots are 
about 1 foot high stakes should be put to 
them to prevent their being broken off bv 
rough winds. If housed In October they 
should bloom freely up to the end of the 
year.—H. C. F. 

Witsenia corymbosa. — This old-time 
favourite Is now very rarely seen—in fact, 
like many other hard-wooded plants at one 
time so popular, it is now difficult to obtain 
from nurseries. It is a native of South 
Africa, and is especially Interesting as 
being a decidedly shrubby member of the 
Iris family. This Witsenia forms an erect, 
woody stem, while the sword - like, 
oppositely-arranged leaves are disposed in 
a fan-like form at the ends of the shoots. 
It will reach n height of 2 feet or more, 
but will flower freely when much less. The 1 
flowers, which are borne in erect branch¬ 
ing racemes, well overtopping the foliage, 
are of a charming blue colour, and in 
general api>earance suggestive of those of a 
small Iris. They are. as a rule, borne 
during the latter part of the summer and 
In autumn. The Witsenia in question is [ 
essentially n greenhouse plant, though I 
have read of it bmng grown outside in the 
pvfropip south-west of the country. P»y no 
rMn iTiv si’b’pr*t to grow, if succeeds 

K. f *n good f 'brous nont. with a liberal 
• T■. .v M |"o rough silver sand. Fffe^tive 
dr ’ns^p i s vor*- ne^essnrv. ns it n^eds 


• Wf of "*nter diirmcr th ft summer months. 
Propagation is pffcofod bv means of 
cuttings, which should be dibbled firmlv 
into wpu.drained mts of verv sandr rpaf 
•’pd "ovcr^d "-*fh •» bpii glass. r l'bov stand 
0 long while |)ac f) |.p rooting, wblcli mav. 
.ftor ■« ho hastened bv a little bottom 

he^t.—W Trcelove 

Tecoma jasmlnoldes_This is one of the 

more uncommon greenhouse climbers, but 
when in bloom It is exceedingly pretty, 
while it possesses rhe merit of being quite 
distinct from any of its associates. It Is 
of free growth, the slender stems being 
furnished with neat pinnate foliage, each 
leaf made up, as a rule, of five or seven 
leaflets, ovate lanceolate in shape, and of 
a deep, shining green tint. The flowers, 
borne in loose terminal panicles, are white 
or pink, with the interior of 


colour outside and orange-scarlet in the in¬ 
terior. Of the several varieties of this 
class some have been employed to a greater 
or less extent for planting out, but, 
as might be expected of varieties inherit¬ 
ing the blood of F. triphylla, our summers 
are not always warm enough for them to 
be seen at their best. For the greenhouse, 
however, they impart a pleasing variety, 
while even out-of-doors they do well at 
times, particularly if the situation is a 
sheltered one. One of this section—Cora lie 
—was given an award of merit by the 
Iioyal Horticultural Society In 1907. 

Ipomoea rubro-coarulea.—Given a fine 
summer one hears a great deal of the 
beauty of this annual species of Ipomma 
when grown out-of-doors, especially in the 
more favoured parts of the country. When 
tiie conditions are none too favourable out- 
of-doors it can still be depended upon as a 
delightful climber for tiie greenhouse, in 
which structure its charming blossoms are 
borne throughout the latter part of the 
summer, and, given a gentle heat, well on 
into tiie autumn. It is in foliage and in 
flowers quite Convolvulus-like, the blooms, 
from 3 inches to 4 inches in diameter, being 
of n charming shade of pale blue, with, 
before they die off, a reddish suffusion 
down the centre of each segment. This 
Ipomnpa is of very easy culture, all that is 
necessary being to sow the seeds in a gentle 
heat in the spring, shifting the seedlings 
on when necessary into larger pots, using 
a rich soil. They will then make rapid 
headway, and may be trained up the roof 
or rafter of the greenhouse, while, should 
there bo no space available for that pur¬ 
pose. they have n very pretty effect when 
trained around a few sticks. Take many 
of its relatives, this species is rather liable 
to tiie attacks of red-spider, especially if 
tiie atmosphere is at all drv. Some years 
ago seeds of an Iponuen, under the name of 
Heavenlv Flue, came to us, I believe, from 
across the Atlantic, but it turned out to be 
the same as Ipomcea rubro-cmrulea.—W. j 
Truelove. 

Warm-house Balsams.—It must be some¬ 
where about thirtv years since Impatiens 
Sultani was accidentally Introduced from 
Zanzibar, since which time we have had 
many desirable species from the same con¬ 
tinent, a prominent feature of several of 
them being thefr almost continual flower- 1 


ing qualities. Though by no means the b I had some Pears grown on wall trees, 
“[.“’f coloured, one of the most we re large and beautifully colour^, 

striking of all is Impatiens Olivieri, which, b „ f tho * was Door. It seem odd 

, .... .. under favourable conditions, will form a that hl^ shZd be» I remember 

the throat j <> feet or more In height and ns deLarnv frm open busb-tw* to 

reddish. Iu order to induce this Tecomn through. The individual flowers are ()le Koval Horticultural Society's Gardens 

to flower In a satisfactory manner it needs of a Pleas mg shade of mauve, and , u Chiswick and tlle flavour wsexceiM 

a considerable amount or exposure to air DO,ne ™oie or less throughout the entire r 

and sunshine. The most free-flowering ^ ear * U succee < ] s perfectly in a winter *^ _ -w 

exnmnio Mint ever came umipr mr non™ temperature of 50 degs. to 00 degs., and is . good Pears.— Among t ie 1 ; ; 


example that ever came under my notice 
was planted out in an old dilapidated 
greenhouse. The roots were apparently 
in some suitable compost, while the 
branches, which had originally been 
trained to the roof, were growing in all 
directions. There was no shade whatever, 
and tiie broken gloss allowed plenty of 

fresh air. So situated, the plant was, at L re ° f " 

the end of the summer, laden with ho n oL n s r ® s P5 c t there 

blossoms, but how it fared in the winter m fj ens Her™.?/ 11 ?* Dt ° f v . aT ;*ntion. Im- 
I ennnot Ray.. This Tecomn Is a native of ntem e dto&.^ 2SL!&?“!* fn 


fairly effective when planted out during the this y ear often, as the French 
summer. In the greenhouse at Kew it is ‘ 
very conspicuous, as also is Impatiens 
Kewensis, a cross between the old but 
rarely seen Impatiens platvpetala, with 
rosy-lilac coloured flowers, and the orange- 
vermilion tinted Impatiens Herzogi. The 
flowers of Kewensis are of n kind of ruby- 


__ ___^_ say. “leare 

much to be desired,” owing to the poof 
summer, two stand out that bear the name 
of Hardy, the Hardy whom I mind as a 
worthy head of the potagerie at Versailles 
years ago. One is Iieurrd Hardy, the other 
Direeteur Hardy, both very good in flavour 
—tiie flavour that one feels is both refresh¬ 
ing and nourishing. They nre free bearers 
with me ns standards, pyramids, and on 
walls. The size is moderate but aropie-2 


m 


the mixture into this in spoonfuls; turn i 
soon as set and brown. It is cooked iu 
about three or four minutes. 

Pear Fondante des Bole.— A fine big Pear 
I am not sure if In a good state this season, 
when all Pears, so far, are poor inqualitv, 
but even now a wholesome fruit; in flavour 
between the sours and sweets. Even after 
the handsome and excellent Doyenne de 
Merode I find this good, while its tine size 
and colour attract. In France, in ordinary 
years, its flavour is excellent.—W. 

The best Potatoes to eat.-I see you in¬ 
vite opinions as to Potatoes. Anyone want¬ 
ing a good table Potato should try Stone- 
bridge Gloria. I first tasted it in Donegal, 
and found it delicious. I have grown it 
here for several years, and it does splen¬ 
didly. It is a very good cropper, hardy and 
vigorous, and as u table Potato I find it un¬ 
surpassed. I get my seed from Donegal, as 
it does not seem to be known in these parts. 
For the main crop I do not wayt anything 
better. Up-to-Date and The Factor ore 
not in it.—H. Humphreys, WijknltghEoll , 
Uigh-l<tne, Cheshire. 

Danish economlo diet.— For some years 
past the Danish Government has ken de¬ 
voting attention to the question of food tor 
the people. Now it has been decided to 
adopt Dr. M. Hinhede’s system. The 
doctor, who is a leading physician in 
Copenhagen, provides sufficient food for a 
full-grown hard-working man for od.a da), 
or 12s. a month. A typical dinner menu 
provides the following appetising disc 1 .. 
White tapioca soup, stuffed 
Cabbage head, pancake with stewed 
Apples; or another, macaroni roulettes, 
with browned white Cabbage, Potatoes and 
brown Tomato sauce, rice pudding wto 
stewed Prunes. During severe work m 
doctor and his pupils live on rye bread, a 
little cheese and Apples. Tensions it 
Hinhede are becoming quite numerous id 
D enmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Pears, flavour Irotn bush versus wall 
trees.—I have been lately using Pears from 
bush-trees in my own garden. So ffle kln .f 
have been delicious, especially Lonw 
Bonne of Jersey. I do not remember eu?r 
having it of such fine flavour. 
may be said of Williams’ and Brown 
Beurr6. These have been very fine as re¬ 
gards size and clear in the skin—in fact, a 
kinds seem to be so this season. These are 
worked on the Pear stock, which suits 0 
dry soil. What a contrast in flavour in 
these from ojien bush-trees compared to 
fruit grown on wall trees. 


Australia, trad another from the same con- i tSi^of^inf 6 wh° n of the , T rnD K e . a num- ; Pear Is none the better for riraMW 1 
tlnent—Tecomn Smith!, with orange- 1 sprinkled over^ Win? ?w l6S , belQg free, y Me,0D size-tbe colour, preen and 
rx ' -toon or vermuion 


$1 


lively recent introduction frequently met i tainlv n verystriki^ 15 ce ^ 1, 1S tnQ larger fruit of the two, and comes id 

with. Ibis can be flowered m a small state ! tlvatlou in a warm hous^ T* f eaSy cul ’ ! lafer » but ho &> with fair care, should keep 


verm il inn Wacco.,,; to me eye. - 

rv strikl I larger fruit of the two, and comes It X| 

lit. 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR MME. TREYVE. 

This is a good autumn Pear, though the 
quality this year is not so good as usual, 
its quality being governed very much by 


have made many trials and failed often, 
but this year I have discovered two reme¬ 
dies which are in every way effectual. 
After root growth is finished for the season 
(this is very important), make some holes 
around those trees which are infested at 
their roots with this pest, either with a 
dibble, stake, or crowbar, at depths vary* 
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Carrot crop. Now for the second remedy 
I have applied for four or five years, and, 
on my recommendation, others have tried 
with success. It is on excellent method of 
killing American blight on the root-stems, 
limbs or branches of trees, and also many 
other pests attacking Cauliflowers, Carrots, 
Onions, Roses, fruit-trees, etc. Gather the 





Pear Mine, Treyvc. Five-branched palmettc on wall {Grave lye, Sussex). 



( 


the year, it was a great favourite of the 
«te Mr. Barron, of Chiswick, which led 
r* e to plant it. The tree, as will be seen, 
is trains on oak uprights and rattan cross- 

oUCkS. 

African blight on the roots of Apple- 

uk very gardener and fruit-grower 
,.?? bas had this pest to contend with 
hows how difficult it hrT^ eradicate.1 I 

Co gle 


ing from 9 inches to IS inches, and into 
these holes insert small pieces of carbide of 
calcium (about * oz. each in size). The 
holes should be closed quickly as the work 
proceeds, and the land will become fumi¬ 
gated and the roots of trees be cleansed 
without any harm to vegetation. I would 
also state that I have found the use of this 
fumigant a good means of clearing the 
land of grub and wireworm attacking the 


foliage and the extremities of the shoots 
of the common Elder (Sambucus nigra) and 
boil them ; dilute the decoction wdth two 
parts clear water, and w r ater the land with 
the liquid. This will cleanse It of earth 
pests, blights, pests or diseases. Spray or 
paint the infested plants and trees or 
affected portions with the same liquid. 
These remedies are inexpensive.— John 
Smith, Durham, in The Gardeners' Chronicle. 
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TREATMENT OF YOUNG FIGS. 

Some seedling Fig-trees have appeared in my 
garden. Would you be kind enough to tell me 
in your paper if it is worth while keeping one 
of them? They are now about 2 feet hi^h. 
How long would it be before it bore fruit? 
Would it have to be grafted? What sort of soil 
does it want? Should it be manured, and what 
method of pruning? When should it be trans¬ 
planted, and could it be kept rather small, as 
my space is limited?—BILLY. 

[Are you quite sure the young “ Figs” yon 
speak of are seedlings and not suckers sent 
up from the roots of where a Fig once 
stood, even if it is not in existence now? 
If they are seedlings it will be interesting 
to grow, say, half-a-dozen of the best, until 
they fruit, to see if they are an improve¬ 
ment in any way on existing varieties. If, 
on the other hand, they are merely suckers, 
they are not worth troubling about. In the 
event of their proving to be seedlings select 
the best six from among them and lift as 
soon ns the leaves turn yellow. Preserve 
all the roots, but shake the soil from them 
and pot in 7-inch pots.in a compost consist¬ 
ing of turfy loam with lime rubble added 
in the proportion of one peck to a barrow¬ 
load of loam. Place three or four large¬ 
sized crocks in the bottom of each pot, and 
a few r pieces of rough loam over them to 
keep the fine soil from choking up the 
drainage. Then pot the plants and make 
the soil quite firm by ramming it with a 
potting-stick. If you have no cold green¬ 
house in which to winter them, a stable or 
loft, or similar place where they would be 
safe from severe frost, would answer .lust 
as well. Move them outdoors when they 
show' signs of growing next spring, giving 
them the protection of a wall or hedge,* and 
cover them at night until all danger of 
frost has passed away. When they have 
made from four to six leaves pinch out the 
points of the shoots, which will make them 
break and push out three or four other 
growths. 'Leave these intact, and if the 
wood becomes well ripened, which it will 
do if you keep the plants fully exposed to 
the sun, fruits will be produced the year 
following, when an opinion can he formed 
of their merits and a decision arrived at. as 
to whether the plants will be worth keep¬ 
ing. Cure must be taken to see the soil In Hie 
pots does not get too dry during Hie winter, 
but at the same time it must not be kept in 
a wet condition. When in growth and root¬ 
ing freelv ample supplies of water will lie 
needed dnijv right through the season. On 
the approach of autumn less will be 
required, and withhold it altogether after 
the leaves drop. If circumstances admit of 
one or all of the plants being eventually 
kept, they will require a shift into pots 
three sizes larger in the autumn of the 
second year. The reason for advising the 
testing of the plants in pots is that they 
will fruit much more quickly so grown than 
if they were planted out.] 

plums as cordons on walls. 

I should hesitate to advise growing the 
Plum as a cordon unless the grower is 
prepared to give the trees more than 
ordinary attention. In fact, where room is 
plentiful, and the produce required in 
Quantity, I would not advise growing the 
Plum as a cordon. I only do so under 
special conditions, such as lack of space, 
the desire In a small garden to have Plums, 
mid where more than ordinary attention 
can be paid to cultural details. Most 
growers know that the Plum resents the 
severe cutting back which is necessary 
with cordon culture. It is quite useless to 
attempt the growth of Plums in this 
restricted form unless due attention is paid 
lo the roots, as when the trees once get 
their freedom they are most difficult to get 
hack into a free-fruiting and healthy state. 
Some mav ask if it is worth while to take 
all this trouble with the cordon Plums. 
Certainly not; neither would I advise it 
onlv under certain conditions such as noted 
above. By some a few cordon trees of 
dessert. Plums are much liked, and they 
can l'»e made to give a fair return if the 
roots are kept in check. Attention to the I ; 


roots is the most important point with porosity and to supply lime according to 
Plums, and to get satisfactory results the whether it is present in large or small 
procedure is quite different from ordinary quantities or quite absent from the loam, 
culture, as the cordon trees must be lifted Other ingredients are, if they can be had! 
every other year to keep them in a sturdy, wood-ashes or charcoal broken small. The 
fruitful condition. I have at times, when usual precautions must be taken with re- 
extra busy, left them a year longer, but it spect to the roots in not letting them get 
is best to do the w r ork every other year, as dry, and the work should be performed 
early in the autumn as possible, and by so with despatch, in dry and dull, rather than 
doing keep the trees a mass of fibrous roots in bright, weather. A. W. 

and full of fruit-buds. This lifting Is “ --- 

essential to get good results. I admit with NOTES AND REPLIES. 

other trees it is not so, but with the Plum Trait-trees, planting.-<l) At what distance 

grown in a restricted state it is imperative, ®il®!L ld A ^ h a Apple9 J >e plan H ? (2) P 141 

and done ns advised it is wonderful the Aspect south-west. walFl* "feet’h^h. 60 © 0 Do 
quantity of fruit that can be hud from Cherries succeed as cordons, and. if bo, what 
quite a small area. As cordons I would varieties? Soil s^ndy loam. (4) Will Pics in the 
advise the best dessert varieties, as the op ™FFFS 

trees grown thus can be thoroughly ? n the . Paradlse ^ 

mulched during the growing season and ® feet , spac ? 8 

fed. This done, excellent crops are Q U finf°^^^ Ged ^ U( 'Ti bet f e u WheD 

secured. W. Planted 9 feet apart. (2) The following 


[(1) Bush Apples on the Paradise stock 
may be planted G feet apart where space Is 
limited, but they succeed much better when 
planted 9 feet apart. (2) The following 
late dessert Apples succeed and bear well 
grown ns upright cordons—viz., Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Rosemary Russet, Fearn’s 
Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, Adams’ Pear- 
main, Allen’s Everlasting, Stunner Pippin. 


PARTIAL RENOVATION OF VINE AND j ^ “Solely S 

PEACH BORDERS. Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, Adams’ Pear- 

When a falling off either in regard to yield main, Allen’s Everlasting, Stunner Pippin, 
and quality of the produce has become King’s Acre Pippin, and Cox’s Orange. All 
apparent, or w’hen a gradual decline in should be on the Faradise stock. (3) The 
vigour, with respect to growth, is notice- following varieties of Cherries, worked on 
able, a partial renovation of border be- the Mahaleb stock, are a success grown as 
comes imperative, and the present is the cordons—viz., May Duke, Reine Hortense, 
i best period in the whole year for the per- Archduke, Elton, Black Tartarian, Royal 
formance of the work. This Is applicable Duke, and Late Duke. (4) Figs grown in 
to Vines, Peaches, and Nectarines, and the open would not succeed in your district, 
j whether the borders are situated within or They would require the protection of a 
! without the structures or both. The reason wall.] 
whv growers prefer carrying out such Apples and Pears for pergola.-Will you 
operations at this time of year Is that the kindly advise me. throughi tfie columns of yoor 


foliage and wood, having become matured, 


paper the best eight cooking Apples, tire bet 
eight dessert Apples, the best eight dessert 


interference with the root-system will have Pears, in their order of ripening, to begronn 


J no prejudicial effect on either, while the I as cordons to form a fruit pergola?-P llvt. 

! fact of the rods and trees still carrying a [The following eight varieties of dessert ' 
fair amount of foliage will stimulate the Apples, placed in their order of ripening. 

| roots to renewed nctiou, so that they will are specially adapted for growing as cor- 
push out new rootlets, ns a result, more dons for the purpose mentioned:-Devon- 
quicklv than thev would do after the leaves shire Quarrenden. James Grieve, King of 
I have fallen. The question Hint puzzles Pippins, Cox’s Orange, Allington Pippin, 

many is: How much of the border, in re- Lord Burghley, Duke of Devonshire 

gard to depth, should be renewed? This Allen’s Everlasting. If the first-named is 

matter must, of necessity, be governed j too early for you add Rosemary Russet to 

largely by the circumstances connected j come in between the two last-named sorts * 

with each particular case. For instance, | named in list. Eight cooking Apples for 

Vines and Peach-trees which have given J the same purpose are Duchess of Okkn- I 

indication of something being amiss by de- j burgh, Potts’ Seedling, Lord Grosvenor. 

vcloping symptoms analogous to those Grenadier, Lord Derby, Bismarck, Lane s R 

mentioned above would need to have the Prince Albert, Alfriston. If Potts* Seedling 

j top i>ortion of the border removed to a and Lord Grosvenor would give earner 

depth of from G inches to 9 inches, and in fruits than you require during September 

cases where the surface-roots have quite and the early part of October, suhstJMe 

perished, from 12 inches to 15 inches. If Seaton House for Lord Grosvenor, as it w 
the root-system is In such bad order that later and comes into use before Lord 
this will not remedy matters and shanking Derby. Eight dessert Tears for the same 
is rife, then nothing short of an entire lift- purpose are Jargonelle, Souvenir de Con¬ 
ing of the roots and replanting them in a gres. Louise Bonne of Jersey, Du rondeau, 
new border is of any avail. On the other j Marie Louise, Doyennd dn Cornice. B inter 
hand, if the deterioration in respect to | Nelis, and Josephine de Malines. 
either fruits is noticed in good time a re- gonelle is tooenrly, or if it is not a snoo^ 
newal of the top soil of the border some with you in the ojM?n garden, substitute 
4 inches to 5 inches in depth will ofttimes j Gratioli of Jersey for it. The fruit of m 
avert serious consequences. It is more last-named will ripen between Souvenir ue 
often than not owing to neglect in the Congres and Louise Tonne of Jersey ] 


right ?—I read 


matter of top-dressing, if not every Is root-pruning fruit-trees right?-ireau 
autumn, certainly every other autumn, a learned article in Gardening Illustw® 
that the roots of both subjects named get last week on this practice, and asked ®.* 
out of order. In consequence of the soil be- | se lf jj 0W niy trees bear so well without taw 
coming sour, inert, as well as compacted drastic care. I have vigorous Pear aw 
through much trampling upon it, and from I Annle-trees. both on walls « 

I , -r__ i- „ ^,.,11 ^:__ r _ ^ , , ,, Trn-cfW. D0IU 


I have vigorous Tear aW 
both on walls MflJJ 


IMLUUXU UJUI'JI iiiinipiiii^ ujn/u n, uuu uom j Apple-trees, OOIU oil »auo . 

the frequent applications of manure, both I standards, all planted by myself wj 
of an artificial and liquid nature, the sur- bearing abundantly, and never, as 1 
face-roots, or those situated in the upper testify, root-pruned. The soil is not a P. 
part of the border, gradually decay. The one—-cold, not easy to work—not like i 
effect of this is to cause the Vines and soil of the Thames valley or - 

Peach-trees to suffer in the manner already parts of Kent, ami the position has no 
mentioned. If an annual or biennial top- of shelter or climate. Why, then, sd 
dressing is given, removing the partially we go to the heavy labour of upiwtin? 
exhausted soil on each occasion, the sur- trees to give them the most drastic * . 
fnce-root.s will not only keep feeding, but of pruning? There is so much to « 
multiply there, when, all other conditions gardens where the owners’ ideas nw 
being right, the health and good bearing improvements or experiment, so a> 
condition of both can be maintained with- real need for labour facing mo«‘ 
out difficulty. any useless very heavy toll is mm. * • 

The materials for carrying out the work life I doubted the practice. 
should be of the liest description, the 'chief full collection.of trees, 1 have neve 
essential being best fibrous loam, with ! it. I believe it to l»e a stupid ana ^ ^ 
either bone-meal, J-inch bones, horn-sbav- practice, against all Nature s wip¬ 
ings, or the proprietary compounded Vine- any of your writers in good prac 
manures now sold to enrich it, and lime-j thing to say in its favour, ami. • 
rubble in sufficient quantity to ensure ' what com! it join: -W. 
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ROCK, alpine, bog, fern, and 
; > WATER GARDENS. 


-a■ HOCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION : 

SOME HINTS. 

Section III. 

(Continued from page 691.) 
nature, hollows are to be found in 
' ' valleys or at the sides of mountains and 
1 hills. When these hollows are fed by 
streams, 

“■'n. Lakes or ponds are formed. In 
Imitating these in the rock garden, care 
must be taken in laying out the curves 
of the “shore.” the margins of which 
should rise and fall, sometimes abruptly 
ia the form of cliffs or bluffs, sometimes 
running down by easy gradients to the 
level of the water. All exaggeration 
must lie avoided. The cliff's, and so forth, 
should be constructed in proportion to the 
area of the water surface, and the descent 
from the cliff to the shore should be natural 
and easy. Figure 12 represents a small 


layer of concrete underneath. The pond 
illustrated in Figure 12 was made in 
accordance with this method, and, as may 
be seen, no trace of concrete can be de¬ 
tected. The soil laid upon it follows the 
J natural curve of the surrounding ground. 

Figure 15 illustrates the treatment of a 
i small bog pool, and the method adopted 
for crossing the water by means of either 
one or two stone outcrops, set in cement, 
which is effectually concealed, whilst the 
edges of the jiool have been curved in a 
natural manner, with stones introduced 
here and there. If the width of winter to 
be crossed necessitates the use of two large 
flat stones, these should be placed as 
shown in Figure 1G, rather than in a 
straight line, and, if possible, stones should 
be selected which are not rectangular. 
When laying a concrete surface for either 
ponds or ihxiIs, care should be taken to 
obtain a solid foundation. Only well- 
washed gravel or sand should be used, 
and the concrete, mixed in the proportion 
of six of sand for gravel) to one of cement, 
must be worked on a wooden board, and 
not on the ground itself. The less water 


the builder w r hat a variety of designs can 
be introduced successfully, and, finally, 
judicious planting w r ill completely obviate 
any stiffness or appearance of “formality.” 
By these means the steps themselves, and 
their flat surfaces, are more or less sub¬ 
dued, whilst a judicious introduction of 
some of the dwarfer Pines, shrubs, and 
creeping plants will aid in concealing hard 
and straight edges w’herever these may 
appear. Above all, the stones which form 
the treads of the steps should be set to 
slope slightly backwards from front to 
I rear, as nothing will occasion so awkward 
a fall to anyone descending as a slippery 
| step which slopes forwards. Care should 
also be taken that each stone is set firmly, 

| and fixed in the soil without the aid of 
| cement, as all stones forming the treads 
of steps tend to work loose, and tilt for¬ 
wards. Therefore, do not be content with 
j a step which is nearly firm, but fix it so 
that there is no movement whatever when 
the weight of a human body is applied to 
the outer edge. If the width of the steps 
can allow of the introduction of a small 



Fig. /j .—The bog pool. 


G’ff, rising sheer out of the water to the 
M running gradually dowm to the 

*1*? ^ beyond. At the right-hand side of 
iw, * Ctuie ’ an( * at ttl e water’s edge, may 
fn- IS. a sma N» sandy cove between the 
if ®.Whilst on the subject of water, 
tmicf i ae We ^ bo remember that there 
, * ^ no rectangular work, no straight 
£ bbnt the rule of curves should 
unri? . rigorously. Although concrete 
onifa of . ai W is, as a general rule, 
tiloin 0 « of p i ace a rock garden, never- 
T es ® it biust sometimes be introduced. 
pyIiiku 1 a ] >ond constructed of concrete 
_ ants straight and vertical sides, more 
Jf^Tosed. This should not be, as a 
cnu. e v?. can ^ obtained without diffi- 
Figure 13 represents the too 
of P° nd iu section. It can 
Ue '? r be satisfactory. 

lgure 14 illustrates, in section, the bed 
lirm aatui ’al” concrete pond, the dotted 
blie concrete surface, 
Th« iif an ^ con cealed effectually by soil, 
the a b° v e the dotted line represents 
ont nf ti ace °* bhe soil, curving into and 

he 


rs. ssvjii, 

m Of the water, which te 
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used the stronger the concrete, and a layer 
of 9 inches upon a good foundation will 
probably suffice, the upper surface being 
finished wdth a fine skinning of pure 
cement, and the whole allowed to dry 
slowlv. The best results will be obtained 
if this final skin of pure cement is applied 
whilst the concrete is still damp. On no 
account should concrete be visible in a 
rock garden. Better by far to change the 
plan which necessitates such an eyesore. 
The next important point in the garden, 
and one which at first presents much diffi¬ 
culty, is the arrangement of necessary 
Steps, wffiich should never be constructed 
like the staircase of a house, parallel and 
hideous. With a little care, steps can be 
made naturally and artistically, if the 
builder will only remember to vary the 
length of tread of each step, breaking the 
outer edges well, both as regards width 
and direction, carrying a step here and 
there well out into the adjoining rock- 
w'ork, introducing shrubs or outcrops to 
bound the longer steps, and smaller 
plants or single stones for the shorter 
ones. A little study will soon show 


outcrop or two in the centre, the effect 
w r ill be improved, especially when viewed 
from belowx 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Anthemis cupaniana. — This Italian 
Chamomile looks very well in the rock 
garden, and thrives better there than in 
the border, wdiile on a wall it is still finer. 

It bears about June wdiite Margnerite-like 
flow’ers on long stems. A good deal of the 
value of A. cupaniana lies in the beautiful 
silvery, finely-cut foliage. On a low wall 
here, and in an open position, it looks most 
attractive, even in October, when it is out 
of flow’er. It hangs down well over the 
wall, its semi-prostrate habit suiting such 
a position. It is fairly hardy with me on 
the level, but in a w r all and on hard, dry 
I soil in the rock garden it stands the worst 
winters.— S. Arnott. 

Arabls Stnrl.—In this neat little Rock Cresa 
we have one of the best of the genus for cover* 
ing a Bmall, flat terrace on the rookery. It 
forms a small carpet of rather glossy leaves. 

1 and is covered in late May or June with email 
heads of white flowers. It, is only about 
4 inches high.-S. ABNGTT. TTCn 
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ROSE8. 


SOME OF THE OUTDOOR ROSES OF 
RECENT YEARS. 

Amond the large number of Roses intro¬ 
duced during the last decude, the following 
stand out above all others for the garden. 
All have been grown by me since the 
time they were first procurable, and 
the descriptions are in no way those of 
the raiser. No varieties with a tendency 
to droop, and so run greater risk 
of dirt splashes (besides often hiding 
their chief beauties from us) are included, 
nor have any of those that are of chief 
value to the old-style exhibitor of a few 
fancy and sometimes abnormal blossoms 
been selected. 

The dates represent the year of introduc¬ 
tion, and the abbreviations the classes or 
sections to which they belong, although we 
must bear in mind that in many cases this 
is of but little use to the ordinary amateur, 
who cares nothing so long as the Rose 
pleases him and suits his position. 

Aenchen Muller (Poly., 1907), has very 
large clusters of brilliant rose-coloured 


of the decorative varieties from Pernet- 
Ducher, and we scarcely need more than 
that. The colour is a beautiful coppery 
orange-red, passing to salmon-pink as the 
flower expands. The flowers, full and well 
imbricated, are only of medium size. It has 
never failed to produce a succession of 
spreading, and yet upright blooming, 
trusses. 

Boskoop Baby (P., 1910), one of the 
freest bloomers I know, is a sturdy, hardy, 
and rather short grower for its class. The 
colour is the clearest of China Rose 
shadings. 

CoMMANDEUR JULES GrAVEHEAUX (H.P., 

1908) has vigorous and erect growth, with 
grand foliage that I never saw distressed 
during the four .fears I have grown it. The 
thick, leathery petals are of the deepest 
velvety red, and fragrant. It stands the 
weather almost as well as Frau Karl 
Druschki, from which it is a reputed seed¬ 
ling crossed with Liberty; but it has no 
resemblance to the latter, either in growth 
or tenderness. 

Cynthia (n.T., 1909) has much the same 
habit as K. A. Victoria, but more vigorous 
and branched. It is a very free bloomer, 



Fig* 13•—Section of a too-common type of pond . 



Fig. 14.—Section showing bed of natural concrete pond. 



Fig. 16.—Section showing position of stepping-stones. 
(See page 707.) 


blossoms, that are produced in the greatest 
profusion. The flowers have the great 
merit of not coming any paler after the 
first opening, a feature which so often 
detracts from the beauty of the truss as the 
later buds expand. It is a continuous 
bloomer and very fragrant. 

Andre Gam on (H.T., 1910) has been very 
beautiful during the last two seasons, bear¬ 
ing deep, high-centred flowers that remind 
me in that respect of Pliarisaer. It is 
exceptionally free in growth and flower, 
with handsome foliage. The colour is a 
clear, deep rose, shaded with cochineal 
and carmine. 

Alexandra Zarifi (1910) is a single that 
in some respects resembles the beautiful 
Irish Elegance, but is even more intense in 
its colourings here. The buds are a bright 
terra-cotta, orange-buff when fully ex¬ 
panded, and the petals are then tipped with 
rose. 

Ariel (Poly., 1910) is one of the best of 
its class. The flowers ore coppery-orange 
in the bud, opening into amaranth-pink. 
The habit is perfect. 

Arthur Robert Goodwin (H.B., 1909).— 
It may be said thpt this is one of the best 


the lemon-yellow flowers carried boldly 
upright. 

Doctor Ricard (P., 1907) pleases me more 
each season, because of its profuse bloom¬ 
ing and the clearness of its colour, which is 
rose upon a copper-coloured base. Not only 
has it been grand all through the present 
season, but it was equally so last. It 
makes a most striking Rose for grouping. 

Dorothy Radcliffe (H.T., 1911) is an all¬ 
round outdoor Rose that favours Lyon Rose 
very much. It is not quite so deep in 
colour, but a better oi>ener and grower, 
while it has not that objectionable tendency 
to droop. It has already proved more 
hardy here (Mid Sussex), and is a great 
favourite. 

Duchess of Wellington (H.T., 1909)_ 

This is an upright grower. The flower is 
very pretty in the bud, when its unique 
shadings of saflTon-yellow and rich crimson 
are most taking. As it expands it loses 
most of the crimson, but the deepest of 
saftron-yellows is retained. Although not 
possessed of mauy petals, these are of large 
and good substance. It is also sweet- 
scented and very early and late flowering. 

Dusseldorf (E.T., 1909) is another very 
pretty coppery-yellow, edged with darir 


red ; of good form, and useful all tLronrh 
I the season. ® 

Edu Meter (H.T., 1904 ).— This is an 
; especial favourite of mine, being in flower 
the whole of the season, and all the more 
welcome because it blooms so well lute in 
the autumn. It is never large, but there is 
a lot of flowers. A beautiful combination 
of copper, red, and saffron may best 
describe it. It is of vigorous and free- 
branching growth. 

General MacArthub (U.T.. lOOo) is one 
of the best bright crimsons; it never fails, 
while it is justly considered one of die 
sweetest-scented Iloses grown. No one need 
fear to plant this variety in any position. 

George Keimers (U.T., 1910).-This is a 
decided advance ui*>n both of its pareuts- 
Uichmond ami Etoiie de France—and I feel 
certain it will soon take the place of Loth 
of these. 

Graf Zeppelin (roly., 1910) is a deep 
coral-red, with much of Grass an Teplitz 
habit in its growth. It has large umbels of 
blossom, is a continuous bloomer, and ex¬ 
ceptionally hardy. 

Jessie (P., 1909).—This is one of the 
brightest miniature Hoses we have. It does 
not fade as mauy do, and 1 find it mot 
! continuous and free from mildew. We 
might well make more use of our hardy 
Roses for grouping than is the case at pro- 
! sent. 

J acques Vincent (IT .T., 1900).—A vigorous 
I grower of good habit; really one of the 
art-coloured garden Roses, and which will 
not be discarded when once grown. It bears 
| long, elegantly-formed buds, carried np 
I upright trusses, the colour coral-vcd with n 
slight shade of yellow. Not many seem in 
1 know this Rose, but it Is undoubtedly ote 
I of the very best of recent introduction. 

Jonkheer J. L. Mock (1I.T., 1910).—This 
has received two gold and one silver medal 
on the Continent. It is exceptionally 
sweet-scented, of large size, and well 
formed ; the colour a carmine changing t* 
clear pink. 

Lady Ashtown (H.T., 1904) is one of tk 5 
freest growers and bloomers when not 
thinned, but grown naturally. The colour 
is a pale rose with a distinct shading t» ' 
j yellow at the base of the petals, and sweetly 
! scented. It is only when thinned out and 
given extra high culture that the bloons> 
j come so heavy as to droop—a feature that 
spoils any garden Rose. 

Lady Pirrie (H.T., 1910) is quite di> 

; tinct in every way. Deep coiffier and red 
! dish-salmon are the main shades, with I 
fawn and apricot-yellow in the centre 
| Although large and carried perfectly up¬ 
right, I have always found the flowers 
| open well. It is very fragrant and has 
, exceptionally handsome foliage. 

Lieutenant Chaure (H.T., 1910).-^e 
have for a long time been deficient of really 
good scarlet-crimsons in the Hybrid Tea 
class, but we have it here, and iu a iu° s [ 
useful form, too. The flowers, large ana 
fairly full, with very deep petals,are sweet- 
scented. It has drawn my attention Rom 
afar both last year and this, which con¬ 
vinces me it must be a suitable Rose wr 
outdoors, as it did not fail under such vary¬ 
ing conditions. 

Laurent Carle (H.T., 1907) is anofiier 
beautiful variety from M. I’ernet-Ducner 
This is a bright, velvety carmine, very 
large, standing up well, and of free growin 

Lena (T., 1906) is a rather small flower 
but very taking with its deep apricot- 
yellow, paling off a little towards theeus^ 

Mme. Leon Tain (H.T., 19 (M).—A rohiN 
but particularly free-flowering Rose 
established. Its silvery-salmon and orane 
yellow cent re is absolutely distinct. 

Miie. G. Lerrurier (T.» 1910b a r 
from G. Nnbounandand Mrs. W. J- w*®’ 

! is a grand Rose. It favours both 
and is as free and constant as ■ 
retaining all their beauty of nMJ 6 
with none of the tender nuil wiwtftWW*®. 
constitution of Mrs. IV. J. Grant. 

Mme. T.eon Sntos (H.T.. 

Marie Van Houtte and Caroline 
has very long aud pointed flowers 
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pand freely. As for freedom of growth mid ; younger stages still retaining its brilliancy with the greatest'ease. It is quite the 
flower there is nothing wanting, as seen upon the reverse side of the petuls. It is of largest blossom of the siugles ; petals of 
here. The colour is dark rose, with pale- free-spreading growth, and the flowers are good, leathery substance that often take a 
yellow centre, and the same pleasing always carried upright. cupped form resembling a white Water 

edgings of pale carmine found in Marie Mrs Taft (Poly., 1010).—This is superior Lily, while at all times its large golden- 

Van Houtte towards the autumn, but to Mine. N. Levavasseur, being much yellow anthers are pleasing and most efl'ec- 
on the reverse side of the petals. I have brighter in the first place, and never , tive. It is a semi-climber in habit with a 

seldom met with a variety that comes so putting on that dirty purplish shade that delightful tendency to carry a few side 

true to what one might reasonably look for comes so early in Mine. N. Levavasseur. branches well away, and which are so firm 

from its parentage. Molly Sharman Crawford (T., 390S).— as to need no securing. 

Marquise de Sinety (U.T., 193G) is well Here we have what many consider the Theresa (H.T., 190S).—The flowers, a 
known. Even its foliage is handsome Quest white Tea Hose. It has no fault, liftle more than semi-double, are produced 
enough to encourage cultivation. The Although not quite wdiite at lirst, it all through the season, and with extra free- 
flower is long and large, fairly full, and in- develops into purest white in a very short dom. In the hottest part of last season I 
variably opening well. The colour is a time and keeps so. Its large trusses, that thought it beautiful, and it is just the same 
golden-yellow suffused with a bronzy-red. spread out so well and are proudly carried, iiow t ; in fact it has already proved itself 

Margaret Molyneux (H.T., 1909) is a always attract, and it is able to stand bad a grand Hose for outdoor culture. It has 
rather changeable flow ? er but always pleas- weather well.. beautiful, bronzy foliage, and is very 

iug. Saffron-yellow, apricot, aud peach are Orleans Rose (Poly., 1909).—The very fragrant. Rich apricot-orange scarcely 

found in this Rose. The flowers, not much large pyramidal trusses are not so much does justice to its colour, which is so clear 
more than semi-double, are produced in crowded with blossoms as not to note and changing from different views. Often- 
large trusses. I have so far found it a good individual flowers. For growth, freedom, times its anthers show up well in the less 
grower and hardy. and continuous flowering it is hard to boat, double blossoms. There is another boauti- 

Miss Muriel Jamieson (1910) is one of the Up to now' every catalogue I have seen ful Hose named Theresa Bevan that is not 
loveliest single Roses we have. The flowers describes it as Geranium-red—whatever j infrequently confused w T ith this on account 
are very large, freely produced, and carried that may be. To me it is carmine rose, a of its name : but good as it is, for brilliancy 
boldly ; colour, deep orange-cadmium. , few parts of I he flower a little lighter and I prefer Theresa. 

Mrs Arthur Mint (II.T., 1909) lias high- i with a whitish centre. White Killabney (H.T., 1909) I may 



^ntred flowers that are large aud full. It 
* ' ery re hable and suited for almost any 
purpose. The flowers are peach uixm a 
2?* crenmy ground, which later on 
incomes more of an ivory-white. 

J!™ A V l0N Ward (H-T.. 1907), after a 
F°7 truil » has still kept its position. It 
iso,v Ue , tbe flowers vary very much iu 
but each is useful and of a parties 
in i ,I. Un S nature. They always stand 
pL* y aud are Produced with the 
greatest freedom. It is a free but not a 

hnL 8r6 w? r ’ be;u 'ing large trusses of 
° nefly of an Indian-yellow shade, 
nnur ! 1U1 i es wa shed with salmon-rose, that 
and again comes almost wdiite. 

S ll : Waddell (H.T., 1908) is one 
Mv garden Roses grown, and I 

tiJ «! s ? lt]11 Perfect confidence. It takes 
semi ili^‘^diately, and although only 
hose d Af b H’, lasts l0n ser than any other 
ncimnin/ , tllat L description that I am 
flower^uf llnique col °nr of the 

green fiv mucb helped by the deep sea- 
thorns n nnd the larse ’ copper-red 
eark'th.i^ ?}\ ow 80 Prominently. In its 
in g inf 0 8 f s lt i s. a glowing scarlet, expand- 

Vess thn J ea i dlRh sjllmon of £ VQat clenr- 
’ scarlet that w\ns evident in the 


Rouge Angevine (H.l\, 190S) is of the 
same colour, minus the lighter centre. It 
is free growing but much shorter than most 
in its class. It is very free-flowering and 
effective for beds, the blooms being carried 1 
boldly upright. 

Sarah P.ernhardt (II.T., 1907).—It is 
surprising how long some of our very best i 
Roses miss general recognition, nnd this is 
one. Although only five years old, many of 
far less value have become popular in less 
than half that time. It is a grand pillar 
Rose, and about the best of the seini- 
j doubles for that purpose. In colour it is 
a brilliant scarlet-crimson shaded with 
maroon, that sometimes puts on the charm¬ 
ing purplish tinge found in a young Charles 
j Lefebvre or Victor Hugo. The flowers arc 
large and sweet-scented, with a pronounced 
odour of Violets. 

Siieii.a Wilson (II.T., 1910).—Here we 
I have one of the best singles for pillars. It 
; may be described as a great improvement 
upon Carmine Pillar, being brighter, a 
little larger, and, what is of greater im- 
! ix)rlance, it is a perpetual bloomer, 
i Simplicity (II.T., 1909).—In these days it 
I needs a good single to win the National 
Rose Society’s gold medal, but this did 
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briefly describe as a pure white sport from 
the old variety. I consider it a little more 
double and even more free-flowering, while 
it has not mildew’ed here during the four 
years I have had it to the same extent as 
the type. I wmuld much have liked to add 

Viscountess Carlow to this list, because 
it is such a good doer and such a vast im¬ 
provement upon one of the best of all Roses 
for outdoor culture—viz., G. Nnbonnand. 
The Viscountess has the loveliest foliage of 
any Rose I know, but it is distressingly 
subject to mildew. 

Every variety here mentioned is of 
sterling merit for general out-of-door cul¬ 
ture. I have not considered in any w r av 
their use to the exhibitor or as Roses under 
glass, but, needless to say, many of them 
are invaluable in these connections also. 

Ucl:field. A. Piper. 

NOTES AND REPLIES, 

. Rose Dorothy Perkins failing.-My bouso 
faces due south, with a brick porch over the 
front door, on which I have planted a Dorothy 
Perkins Rose. Tho roots are under tho brick 
pavement, which is lifted once a year and 
fresh soil, mixed with stable-manure, put in. 
The Roso shoots well in the spring, and looks 
healthy till about August., when the leaves 
begin to curl aud look Mhltibh,'and then seem 
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as if they are blighted; finally, they curl up 
entirely, go brown and fall off, whilst above 
the porch the Rose looks well, but does not 
bloom muoh and is always very late putting 
out flowers. Shall I take it all down (six years’ 
growth) and plant something else, or can I do 
anything to it, and if I am to plant again, 
what do you recommend? It is very sunny and 
hot. also dry.—C oventry. 

[Dorothy Perkins is by no means a suit¬ 
able variety to grow over a brick wall. The 
disease you mention is doubtless mildew, 
which would naturally attack this variety 
in such a position, for “ sunny, hot, and 
dry ” is altogether against this Hose. It is 
not necessary to take up the bricks 
annually; consider how well some old 
climbers thrive in similar positions, and 
which are never disturbed or fed. If you 
want a good red Hose use Heine Olga de 
Wurtemberg, if a blush white you cannot 
improve upon Mine. Alfred Carriere, while 
William Allen Richardson is a fairly good 
yellow and orange-apricot for such a 
iHisition. You could scarcely have selected 
more unsuitable varieties than Dorothy 
Perkins or Crimson Hnmbler. Make the 
ground good when planting.] 

Roses for front of house.—I shall feel obliged 
by your giving ine the following information.— 
The front of my house has a uorth-west aspect, 
gets a little sunshine in the early morning, and 
again about four ooloek in the afternoon. On 
each side and over the door is a wooden trellis. 
1 want to cover this with Roses, some that will 
grow and bloom well and last a long time. 
Would a white and a pink Dorothy Perkins be 
suitable? If these are not suitable, kindly 
name two.—NoRTH-AVEST. 

[You could have few more suitable Roses 
than the white and pink Dorothy Perkins 
you suggest; but if you want a continuous 
show of blossom, these will not answer. 
Rather try Mine. Alfred Carriere (blush 
white) and Reine Olga de Wurtemberg or 
Ards Rover, both of which are good darks 
that thrive in almost any position, and, 
although they do not flower so freely at 
one time, are more or less in blossom the 
whole season.] 

Rose Bouvenir de Catherine Guillot.—In 

this old, but good, Tea Rose the flowers are 
tinted with orange-scarlet, the petals edged 
with a curious shade of mauve or lavender, the 
effect being very pretty. It is a fairly good 
grower, with reddish wood and foliage.—K. 


OUTDOOR PLANT* 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
Androsace lanuginosa is now (September 
15th) producing its second crop of bloom, 
and the blossoms are as fresh and fair as 
could, be desired—in fact, they have a 
pleasant appearance not noticeable in a 
time of great heat. In their refined beauty 
the blooms of this Androsace remind me of 
those of that lovely little stove plant Hoya 
holla, which when in lusty vigour Is oue of 
the most lovely of flowering plants. 

Ljppia repens is also full of its little, 
Verbena-like blossoms, which are well dis¬ 
played on a dense carpet of rich-green 
foliage. From late summer until the 
end of October it is in full bloom. It 
rambles much, and, therefore, requires 
room, but Is really worth growing on ac¬ 
count of its ability to withstand long 
jierlods of heat and drought. It can easily 
be restricted by pinching the lougest 
shoots. 

Transplanting Pyrkthrums.— Some time 
ago, when writing on these hardy plants, I 
endeavoured to emphasise the desirability 
of late summer transplanting. This year 
I could not find time to do so in August, 
and decided to do so early in September. 
Some four-year-old clumps were taken up, 
divided, and cleaned, and I have now the 
satisfaction of seeing them clothed with 
new foliage, and, therefore, in a condition 
to pass the winter safely, and throw up 
strong and abundant flower-stems next 
season. Allowed to remain until October 
w r as well advanced, they would have made 
no new growth, and the roots would have 
remained inactive until spring wms far 
advanced. 

Anemone japonica Mont Rose.— On Sep¬ 
tember 27th we had a frost which de¬ 
stroyed the beauty of the Japan Anemones. 
T have rarely seen them in better form. The 
heavy rains in August, so destructive to 
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The next thing after the turf has been 
taken off is to level the ground. To avoid 
carting or wheeling in soil to fill up ali 
irregularities, the levelling may be done as 
follows. At midway at the top end of the 
narrowest part of the court drive in a peg 
and allow' it to stand 1 foot above ground. 
Then, at convenient distances apart, in a 
straight line throughout the length of the 


many things, put vigour into these Ane¬ 
mones, so that they gave us about a mouth 
of beauty. Mont Rose has never before 
been so good—it is not so vigorous as the 
old varieties, but, nevertheless, very free- 
flowering. I have had it this season in 
what I should suppose to bo Its true form, 
and on plants covering ground about 0 feet 
in length and 1 foot in width I counted 
over one hundred blooms and buds. Three j plot, drive in other pegs, and with a spirit 
feet seem to be the maximum height for level and straight-edge make them level 
this variety, so that in the mixed border it with the first one driven in. This done, 
should be more in the foreground than measure the distance each stands above 
alba rosea graiuliflora, w'hich, when well 
established and nourished, will run up to 
5 feet. The true worth of this Anemoue 
has to be waited for. In the first year or i 
two of its existence the blooms are apt to 
be rather flimsy and poor in colour. 

Erinus alpinus. —“Amateur” is quite 
right—I have grown this on the level in 

the same way that the generality of alpines __ _ 

succeed, and living in a low-Iving locality io inches, 8 inches, G inches, 9 inehe\ 
surrounded by trees, there is at times much n inches, 13 inches, 7 inches, G inches, and 
atmospheric stagnation, which is very try- , s inches respectively. These figures added 
ing to plants that are impatient of stagnant i together equal 114 inches, and the latter 
moisture. I will plant on an acute slope J divided by twelve, the number of pegs 
with a substratum of brick-rubblo and used, gives a result of 9$ inches as the 
mortar-rubbish, and may then have better mean surface level for the whole plot 
luck with this pretty little alpine. Last From the top of each peg, measuring down- 
spring I set out a small piece against n wards, mark off 9 ] inches, when it will be 
low* wall, facing south, about a foot above ! geeil oi inches of soil have to be added 
the ground level. This plant seems to a f. f j, e g rS f peg, 5 $ inches at the second, 
cling to the brickwork, and looks remark- » j nc h taken away at the third, \ inch 
ably happy. It is ns green ns a Leek, .^ddod n t the fourth, 14 inch taken away at 

EvidPIlHc fills "Rrimis miimf ho in inMmnfo m clrth 1 inch lidded 


the soil, and note it down on a slip of 
paper. Add the figures together and divide 
the total by the number of level pegs used, 
w’hen the product will be the mean sur¬ 
face level for the whole area. To make 
this clear we will suppose, as an example, 
that the distances from the top of the pegs 
to the soil, beginning at the first, are as 
follows:—12 inches, 15 inches, 9 inches, 


Evidently this Erinus must be in intimate 
association with inorganic material to be 
quite happy. 

Transplanting Christmas Roses. —I have 
moved and divided these both during the 
autumn months and up to June in spring, 
but my experience leads to a firm belief 
in very early-autumn planting, not later 
than the first week in September. At that 
time fresh roots, which are the prop of life 
to the Christmas Roses, are forming, and 
these, getting hold of the soil, guarantee 
vigorous growth the following spring. 

_ p YFLEET. 

LEVELLING A LAWN. 

COULD you kindly give me a little advice as to 
tho best way to level a croquet-lawn ? It has 

E ot very much out of level, and I want to put 
ack the same turf.—F. H. 

[The first thing necessary to be done in 
the relevelling of a croquet-court is to take 
up the turf. As a full-sized croquet-court 
with a 9-foot margin all round it is equal 
to 41 yards in length and 34 yards in 
width, the turf on the wiiole of this area 
should be stripped off and relaid after the 
ground has been levelled. 

To be able to relay the turf with the 
least possible trouble it should be lifted in 
strips 1 foot in width, 3 feet in length, and 
of a uniform thickness of 11 inch. To 
carry this out with expedition and 
accuracy, first, with the aid of pegs, mark 
off the turf into sections 1 foot in width 
along the top of the narrowest part of the 
court, and repent the same thing at the 
opposite end. Then stretch a line between 
the first peg at top and that at bottom, and 
with a turf-knife, or “racer,” cut the 
turf regularly about 2 inches deep from 
one end to the other of the line. Repeat 
this same process until the whole of the 
area is thus lined out. 


the fifth, 31 inches at the sixth,! inch added 
at the seventh, H inch added at the 
eighth. 3 ! inches added at the mna 
21 inches taken away at the tentl), 
31 inches taken away at the eleventh, am 
11 inch at the twelfth to make the surface 
level. The surface soil derived from tnf 
higher portion of the ground will come m 
to make good the deficiency in the part- 
where it is too low or below the level.Owe 
this line of pegs has been evelied.and tte 
mean surface level ascertainedamlmarkai 
on them, the remainder of the plot <»n be 
pegged out. making use of the central li 
of pegs to take the levels from, andl mark 
the mean surface level on them as More. 
If a straight-edge 12 feet long is wade u 
of the whole of the plot can he marked 
out into 10 -feet areas with ease, wbicnwj 
greatlv facilitate the levelling and allow oi 
its being done with accuracy. 

Another method would be to drive n i 
peg midwav as before, but level ^it t 
soil, one it the top of the court an 
another at the bottom. Then, with 
are termed Horning rods, which consbtoi 
three straight strips of wood 1 ° 
length, having cross-pieces fixed at rjw 
angles on top in the form of the lette • 
any number of intermediate levels can> 
formed between the two, pegs preyioiuy 
named. Three persons are required « 
work the rods, one at either end. nnd one 
to hold and raise or drop the third where 
required between them until the topeu?? s 
on a level with the edges of the other tw«». 
By holdiug the roils qne at cither end on 
top of the pegs the levels can thus be toun 
at points 10 feet or 12 feet apart throng - 
out the length of the plot. Pegs should <■ 
driven in tentatively at first at these points 
on which the third rod must be held, aw 
their proper position found by ulrection. 


i on a level with one another.] 


done cut the turf as before from one side to 
the other, using a line as a guide. When 

marghfs win bJnlLwS* , the . c ? urt 1 " nd I .rum ,.«nu ...... .. mnugu.^-— 

wkhf 3 fop. i! m Rtri .Ps 1 foot level with little trouble. The (treat tB* 

liftimr To ln r S?, d i ness for in levelling with Doming rxls is '» 

the turves the b.UeV £ that the edges of nil three rods a* *** 

done with a turfing iron, not with a spade 

fide h inw n f rH h ° Uld /. b ?J° lled UP tipht ’ G ™ss 
Anffi in i? rd8 i and then sta cked Just with- 
out the boundary of the court. To prevent 
the turves becoming undulv dry or frozen 
cover them with mats, it is necessarv 
when a considerable area hn?t [1 

pedlUon* that the WOrk don e with ex- 


j m 




\ :\m 

— ^1 

i 


«1 


side of the longest part ^of the^court! I given by°the ^r^lT holding the ^ ^ 

wards driv^in 1 ^: to ? working down ‘ top end of ground, raising or driving them 
wards, drive in pegs 3 feet apart, and w 1 ip» f urt h er i n t 0 the soil ns may be requisite. 

Once the levels of these pegs are determine 
the remainder of the plot can be leve*^ 
from them with n straight-edge and sTurit- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Clearing Dandelions from a 
recommend any way of getting nd ol Wjw- 
Rona from a field’ Soil a sandy WJ 
field ia quite yellow with flower in 
summer. Would basic slag be of us*. *81 u 
so how much should be used per acre. 
when should it he put on? Also, vouM ” 
good to turn in sheep?—X. 

[A dressing of basic slag, given notf, 
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DIGGING AND TRENCHING. 


would stimulate the Clovers, ami if you VEGETABLES. NOTES AND REPLIED. 

gave an application of nitrate of soda in _ Scarlet Runner Best of All.—At one tinie 

the spring the growth of the Grass would Runner Beans, owing to the heat and 

be helped. But the destruction of Dande- DIGGING AND TRENCHING. drought, gave signs of distress, and in¬ 
lions is not likely to be brought about by . . d , now hpoominir vacant dicated that unless assistance was afforded 

manurial treatment-at the best it would f 8 « 8 “ bl 8 “° U ar“ advantage them, and that promptly, in the way of 

be a very slow process, and would probably Lould' be taken of the fact to get the watering and mulching, the crop would be 
never be completed. Short of ploughing benching oil plots that require it small and of an inferior quality. The 
and cleaning the field, we know of no carrtedoutwithoutfurthM delay*soteat adoption of these means saved the flowers 
remedy for the weeds on a large: scale, and . fro “ topping, and an excellent set 

this may not be a wise plan, as the pasture, Pi®° u “ ^--5 “? ™ Pven plots of resulted. Since then further aid In this 


would stimulate the Clovers, and if you 
gave an application of nitrate of soda in 
the spring the growth of the Grass would 
be helped. But the destruction of Dande- I 

lions is not likely to be brought about by . 
manurial treatment—at the best, it would 3 .. 

be a very slow process, and would probably , . 

never be completed. Short of ploughing 


in spite of the Dandelions, may be a good , th t ~ f * n pd of th : s nar tj CU . direction nas Deen uuuuwsnaij', «« *«*«• 

one Why not try some energetic spud- f^tr'™ , and that unfortunately too copiously as 


before spring arrives. Even plots of 


direction has been unnecessary, as rain. 


b J _ i being manured if necessary, and rough dug 

or ridged if only to turn in the abundant 
tenuis-lawn, and siiaii D© in licit oolisjcd 11 you « . « « « • ^ i ^_ Tn _ 

will tell me what to dress it with, and how crop of weeds which gained such headway 
much per square yard. I have about 2 feet of during the recent Spell of very wet 
poorish loam and a subsoil of chalk, very hard W eather. Where manure is plentiful, and an 
and dry. The Grass on lawn looks poor and * x 

. V.; „ A ... .. — .. i,„ • ’ riu !1 J ) n 1 1 t*JJ t 1OVI I 


ssarv and rough dug ! regards quantity, has fallen, especially of 
urn°in the abundant ! late, for the well-being of mast things But 
mined such headway Runner Beans api>ear to be revelling in 
spell of very wet this excess of moisture, for they are not 
re is plentiful, and an only carrying an extraordinary crop but 
pded for anv Darticu- the individual pods are of great length 


ana ary. ine urass on lawn iooks poor ana nnnl!pnHftn nf i<? n p pflp{1 for anv Darticu- the individual pods are or great lengui 
thin, and there are too many Daisies. The application or it is needed ior any paiucu , uh n „ „ 1on < 3 iirim? n cnoeimen nod 

Iawu is of some age—ten to fifteen years— and a j lar plot of ground, the drier conditions now and width. Oil measur g P I 

very good tennis-lawn. All it wants is more prevailing afford an excellent opportunity of the variety named above the other day 
* A p'dIvisov y me e " to ° to get it wheeled on and spread where the it was found to be as near ns Possible 

mi W . dwirn? onn follow' immediately after The , 14 inches in length, and the flesh tender 

[Before applying stimulants to encourage ?use for ttte purw»« Is In a fresh and brittle. The plants have run up to a 

the growth of the Grasses, make an effort manure 1 use J?* rnis purpose is in a x . h j ^ nnd nre velT ro bust. What- 

,o f t rid of the Daisies as far as possible, or green cond, Don butbythe tone the "weathermay be for 

n bc ettn ctcMl from toi^Kots and decomposed ^ns to beintoS'fSSn of HumSj the remainder of the season Kunner Beans 
all Md lf toT iawn l^L imtchv after and, therefore, more readily available for will be in use There will be sufficient 
an, ana u uie inwn jooks pateny arter . n h th roots of the croD that moisture stored up in the soil for the re¬ 
wards, you need not feel alarmed, as the assimilation ny tne roots or rue trop uiai . t f rroD for »!.„(. period. 

Grass will soon spread nnd rover the bare is to be grown. An exception should, how- 1 - ‘ 


can be extracted from the turf, roots and I aecomposen as to ne in tneiona — | ^fll bein use There will be sufficient 

all, and if the lawn looks patchy after- and, therefore, more readUy available for 

wards, you need not feel alarmed, as the assimilation by the roots of the crop that " „ tll j s crop f pr ^at period, 

Grass will soon spread and cover the bare is to be grown. An exception should, how- 1 hold off the plants will con- 

places. If the surface should be full of ever, be made in regard to the application and if. J l ro ^ r ^l cl late In “he 

holes after the weeding is completed, mix of manure in autumn and w inter in the r ‘ ® . . nnme( i „k ovp is an 

some loam and well-rotted manure in the case of soils which are of a light and sandy * ,, « n ‘ ^ m a ii points of 

proportion of three parts of the former to nature. These are best manured a few exceptionally fine one from all-points ^of 


one part of the latter. Pass this through weeks in advance of the time that plant- 
u 1 -inch sieve, and then spread it on the j ing and sowing take place, and the 


autumn. The variety named above is an 
exceptionally fine one from all points of 
I view*, and even in a normal season it pro- 


surface of the lawn. To till up the holes, | manure used should be well rotted, lo 
brush the compost backwards and forwards apply manure to this class of soil, either 


ing and sowing take place, and the ! duces heavy crops of very fine broad pods 
manure used should be well rotted. To of the highest quality. l,oth the cottager 


with a birch-broom, and w*lien completed in the autumn or winter months, is waste 
give the lawn a dressing of a manure con- j of material, blit there is no reason why 
listing of 0 Jb. basic slag nnd 4 lb. kainit. such soils should not be turned over now. 


ply manure to this class of soil, either and amateur as well as the private 
the autumn or winter months, is waste gardener should make a point of giving 
material, but there is no reason why I I {est Al1 Runner Bean a trial if they 
•h soils should not be turned over now, have not done so, when the results will, I 


siting of 0 Jb. basic slag nnd 4 lb. kainit. such soils should not be turned over now, .not aone so, wnen cue resuits win, i 

Mix nil thoroughly, and apply nt the rate ! for besides getting rid of w*eeds in n more think, be found so satisfactory that they 
of 5 oz. per square yard. In early spring I effectual manner than can be accomplished continue growing it for a long time 

- by hoeing nnd raking them off, rain-water afterwards.— A. W. 


apply h oz. sulphate of ammonia per square by lioeing nnd rakii 
yard.] will, as a result of 

8weet Peas (autumn sowing)_The past and open, freely pa 

season lias proved that Sw*eet Peas sown I s0, l instead of lyim 
in the autumn of 1911 have done better than tbe S °H waterlogged 

manv sown in the sprincr of this vear It as is often the case. , ,, 

was this experience that prompted me to Respecting the matter of trenching, Potatoes to be represented in a collect on 
saw ntv first batch of seedT&Tw much depends on the nature of the soil, of vegetables. To this question I replied 
whilst plants of the same v, ■ e k's Vere I and time nnd labour at command, as to In the negat.ye Unless the schedule lays 
still in flower in the Sn The selds I whether it should be trenched two or three I down that Potatoes must be included there 
were sown three i a pot and placed in a spits deep, but if It is shallow then two I is no reason why hey more than any other 
cold-frame, where the plan s willRemain with advantage he trenched it full three vegetable should be staged. Subsequently 
during the winter being pinched back o 2 “ spits deep, but it it is shallow then two I found that my questioner, who supported 
or twice ns occas on denmnds The vahm spits must suffice. The question whether my view, was one of a minority in a dls- 
of autumn-raised phtnts over tbosf raised the lower spit should be brought to the , cuss on that had recently taken place nt a 
later lies in the fact that one gets plants top. and the topmost one burled, is another ' local Gardeners’ Mutual Improvement 
with an abundant of roots and these matter for consideration. I advocate the Association. On referring to “ Rules for 
when planted in the°r flWl quarters hi top spit being retained there until stieh i Judging,” issued under Oje direction of the 
April, make almost uninterrupted progress I time ns the subsoil-unless it is fairly Royal Horticultural Society, I find there 
whilst, should the weather prove wet^nd fertile and in good working order-lias, by are no fewer than twelve subjects that can 
COM, the .spriVrai^ed prntds start awav dint of working and incorporating with it obtain the maximum points of seven and 
slowly. It I had no room in ftames 1 either an abundance of manure fresh from the Potato is one of them. The majority 
would try a few out-of-door™ under a wall the yard, or the contents of the garden of these can be had during a long period. 
1 ■order, as much screened as mss^le fro. refuse-heap, become in a fit state to bring and there nre many other subjects that can 
the cold winds. A few phints self-sown to the surface. It is seldom, when trench- obtain five or six points.each. It is, there- 
lost autumn gave me Wossoms almost^" | Ing is being done three spits in depth, that fore, perfectly clear that the exhibitor is 
early as those raised in potsTn the frame the lower spit is fit to replace the topmost quite at liberty to stage those vegetables 
-Woodbastwkk P one until it lias been dealt with in the that will gain him the greatest number of 

Lyaimachia manner described. But whatever the points. I hope duly qualified judges and 

fi^ 2 5 es( r■ fh c lefhr Dides?difteriftn°fofiage and depth the soil is to be trenched, a fine others sufficiently interested in this matter 
of rnu/ ro J? °ther \aricties. Equally eaey onnortimitv is thus afforded for disposing will give us their views on the question 
sadyrth one of on. mnft n n e opnMivL e hftts^r of the accumulation of vegetable matter, under roview.-D. B. Crank. 
elan,. ■ f o“- encroachmg habit is sweepings from lawns, paths, drives, etc., Mushroom-house .—Beds should be made 

clethroides being—in of wdiicli garden refuse-heaps generally up in succession ns material becomes avnil- 
-m great a sinner in congJst This, w*lien freed of sticks, able. Details as regards bed-making are 


will, as a result of the surface being loose 


Should Potatoes be included in a codec* 


and*open, freely pass on down to the sub- tion of vegetables?—A question was put to 
soil instead of lying on top and rendering me at a local show in one of the southern 
the .soil waterlogged for some time after, counties n few days ago as to whether I 


regarded it as essential for 


a n d yet it isone S of the accumulation of vegetable matter, [under review.-D. B. Cbak*. 

jjj. 1 ) 18 -. Perhaps its rather encroaching habit is sw*eopings from Uuvn.s. paths, drives, etc., Mushroom-house .—Beds should be made 
thi a a ln8t a 8 popularit y. L. eiethroidcs being-in of which garden refuse-heaps generally upinsuccessionnsmateriallieeomesavail- 
this feHnppt’ nl ^ inne , r in . consist. This, w*lien freed of sticks, able. Details as regards bed-making are 

£thin bounds. iMt a e rl sp?« n^flo^efS stones, etc., may either be placed in the scarcely required further than to say the 
It J ery f howy throughout July and August, bottom of the trench or incorporated with manure .should be fresh from a stable 
different to Roii h !!^v° f 2 feet ’ aud seemB in ihe lowermost spit of soil, according to its , where straw' litter is used and the horses 

_ 011, -hlilK. _... ._„,u n iK nn nn o<1 cfnorfv of hoVD rlrw foori rioltlior hrnn.mnfihafl 


I h . e Deltas. 




condition, whether in an advanced stage of have hard, dry food, neither bran-mashes 


iticism of’the a collayette decomposition or the reverse. As the main 1 nor green food being given,and the manure 

__ « •. • • I • • a i_ x-__ !.« m 3 r . 4-^ S /iMAn pa f R a ^Ar. -C i«Arn It nrcfic 11 ttrl ow f ro n t m nnf Ktt Mia 


as generally seen, and it is certain that obiect in trenching is to increase the fer- from horses under treatment by the 
•iettes uh flnd favmir in ^ ard enB until tllity and create a greater depth of soil veterinary .should not be mixed with the 


thft raTii ‘J 0 , 1 nna favour m gardens until 
ine Itknv* w weak stems and bad flower- 
Britio^ bl » have 1)66,1 superseded. Borne of our 


through which waiter may pass readily, 


I have sometimes found some 


mat! 9h gr ™ er8 have been taking up the and Into which the roots of plants may advantage in mixing a little loamy soil 
almost’ a * few 3*. the new Collarettes are descend without let or hindrance in search with the manure, say about one-fifth of the 

u neriect In I nic rnonnnt Ct til If ia n - • _ * w _ _ tj. _iii _..x.._ it. ^ _____ _ a _ 


almost ~ x oini i:°. aesrena wiuiuui ui ^ "in* 

<WMtion if the- ColUrette ifhVia w! ' ^v.r' of nutriment and moisture, special care bulk. It will shorten the preparatory 
S5» * jeneral favourite tor the garden.- should always be taken to break up the period and absorb some of the ammonia 
y MAN - bottom of the trench even if it has to be which usually escapes during fermenta- 

that r o?A C «F Coryinb08a variegata.-The reason ( ] 0 ne with the aid of a pick. In the event tion. Where beds nre made up in succes- 
tte -Kew Hand Lie?' ;: ’a B Jd n th e e' : ‘oth fl e? d fs i^lwe of either a sufficient quantity of manure sion their warmth will maintain a suf- 

to do on io_. . <ln 5 1 Otner IS unauie _ _ _, , . ._^ n^ollnhlo fl.n. I llolAut tmvinnnntnpn, Boot 


in ‘ 8 explained by the fact that*ft owurS or garden rubbish not. being available the | ficient temperature without fire heat, 
lished in Herb aceous Plants,” pub- low'er spit, or spits, mav be considerably though it is well to have the command of 

la rser edition, published^n mHt to^mltSSi enriched by applying basic slag at the rate heat when required Reserve some space 
x - * ^ 1902, u omitted. ^ ^ ^ square yard super. A. W. I for Rhubarb nnd Seaknle for use later.—H. 


larger but from the second and much 

edition, published in 1902. it is omitted. 
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POULTRY. 


Re*stock the run now.— Those who keep 
a small number of poultry in a garden-run 
should get rid of their old stock now and 
let the run lie vacant for a month, during 
which time it can be well dug over and 
the fowl-house be lime-washed inside and 
tarred outside, and any other necessary 
work be done before new stock are pur- 
chased. Those people who carry on the 
hobby in a small way like this generally do 
so in order that they may have a regular 
supply of new-laid eggs for their house¬ 
hold use, and I can assure them that it 
pays best to sacrifice the old stock now and 
get new birds to begin the winter. These 
can usually be got very cheaply now, so 
that there is not much •‘sacrifice” if my 
suggestion is carried out. Do not buy 
young pullets; buy hens starting tlielr 
second year. The second year of a lien's 
life is the most profitable—it is the time 
when she lays the most eggs and the 
largest average eggs. P.uy a hen like this 
now and keep her until she stops laying 
next summer, and you will have had the 
best out of her. You can sell her then to 
be fattened for almost as much as she 
originally cost you. Plenty of poultry- 
keepers—farmers especially—sell out all 
their poultry now except the pullets, and 
so it is not at all a difficult matter to get 
year-old hens. Choose those which are 
long in the comb for preference, as they are 
likely to prove good layers. Hens with 
little combs are generally more given to 
broodiness.—F. \V. 

POSTMORTEM. 

Fowl’s liver (Further report to Miss C .)■— 
The liver now sent is distinctly bad. Its 
appearance, ns no doubt you remarked, is 
(piite different from the last. It might be 
wet weather that would cause this, or pos¬ 
sibly feeding on maize; hut having regard 
to wlmt you have said tlie probability seems 
to be that it is constitutional. Frequent 
change of ground anrl constant introduction 
of new blood would probably be the most 
effective remedies. Some steel solution 
might advantageously be added to the 
water.— J. Freeman. 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S FRUIT SHOW. 

The exhibition of British-grown fruit, held 
annually by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is always looked forward to with 
the keenest interest both by private and 
market growers alike, as the fact, that 
the fruit to be seen on the occasion is repre¬ 
sentative of the very best this country is 
capable of producing is a foregone con¬ 
clusion. Being held on such an extensive 
scale, the show also furnishes a fine object 
lesson to the community at large, as by 
making a careful inspection and compari¬ 
son of the exhibits on view, the ordinary 
visitor and others in search of informa¬ 
tion are able to gain a good idea on the 
spot as to which varieties succeed best in 
the various fruit-growing districts 
throughout the Kingdom. From a soeiul 
point of view, too, the show, as far os 
exhibitors and growers are concerned, 
possesses a peculiar interest for them, in¬ 
asmuch as it affords an opportunity not 
only to meet and compete on friendly 
terms, but to exchange greetings with one 
another, particularly those hailing from a 
long distance, at the least once in the year. 
This season the exhibition was held on 
Thursday and Friday, 10th and lltli 
October, and in spite of the uncongenial 
summer we have experienced, the fruit 
staged compared most favourably with 
that shown on former occasions. In one 
respect the show of 1912 really surpasses 
all that have hitherto been held in the 
Horticultural Hall, ns the classes for 
Grapes were better filled and the quality 
of the productions of a far higher order 
than was the case when these exhibitions 
were held at the Crystal Palace, We have 
before now frequently remarked on the 
falling off that has been apparent in the 
Grape classes during the past few years, 


and it is, therefore, pleasing to record that Thirriot ure a lew less-known varieties 
Grapes alone formed on this occasion a | staged that should be mentioned iS 
most important feature of the show. i richly-flavoured variety Thompson's was 

~ . 1 frequently staged, and the dish gaining the 

Gardeners and Amateurs. principal award contained wmeray (w 

Grapes.— Competition was very keen, i samples. Before leaving this section of the 
and in the class provided for the variety j show mention must be made,of two other 
Muscat of Alexandria some very fine highly-flavoured and valuable sorts— viz., 
samples were in evidence, the most note- | Winter Xelis and Comte de Lamy. 
worthy being two magnificent bunches ] 

staged by Mr. Allen, gardener to Lord M’rskbymt.x. 

Hillingdon, and two others not quite so 1 the section provided for nurserymen 
fine, but considered by the judges to be premier exhibit was staged by Messrs, 
superior to the former, from Mr. Simon, | G. Bunyurd and Co. This consisted for the. 
gardener to Mr. Mann, Bexley, who was * 
awarded the first prize. The same variety 
was also seen in excellent condition In one 
or two other classes, notably In that for a 

collection of fruits grown under glass not _ 

to exceed nine varieties. The exhibitor i This collection gained a gold medal, as aho 

and winner of the first prize in this ease did that shown by Mr. R. Notcutt in 

(Mr. Mullins, Eastnor Castle, Ledbury) j another class. The fruits in both cases 

had also two faultless bunches of Gros j "'ere far above the average in quality, 

Maroc in his collection. In the other ’ 1 " 

classes for Grapes Mr. Doe, gardener to 
Lord Saville, excelled with fine kata pies of 
the Black Muscat variety Prince of 
Wales, the bunches being large, well 
shaped, the berries of remarkable size, 
and beautifully coloured. The varieties 
Black Alicante, Appley Towers, Madres- 
fieid Court, Black Muscat, Gros Column, 
and Alnwick Seedling were also staged In 


most part of a meritorious and remarkable 
assortment of Apples and Pears arranged 
with great taste, and in which the best 
well-known varieties were represented, as 
well as those of more recent introduction. 


and . beautifully coloured. Varieties of 
Pears in these and other collections com¬ 
peting in the same section which attracted 
attention were Directeur Varcous, which is 
similar to Easter Reurr£ in appearance, 
Beurrd d’Nagham, a fine sample of Gtoq 
Moreeau, magnificent fruits of Doym£du 
Cornice, and a basket containing the finest 
fruits of Seekle we have ever seen. Ot 
Apples, Barnack Beauty, Edmund Jupp, 


a meritorious condition. Before leaving j Rival, Mrs. Barron, Winter Quarrenden, 


this subject special mention must be made 
of a collection of Grapes put up bv Mr. 
Barker, gardener to the Duke of‘New¬ 
castle, as it contained, in addition to fine 
examples of Black Hamburgh, Gros Col- 
man, Madresfield Court, etc., two hand¬ 
some and highly-finished bunches of Buck- 
land Sweetwater. In the collections of 
hot-house-grown fruit, previously alluded 
to. a very fine Melon named Countess, and 
a good dish of Peach Late Devonian, were 
shown by Mr. Mullins. In other cases 
splendid samples of Doyenne dn Cornice 
Pear, large and highly coloured, Cox’s 
Orange, Ribston Pippin, Mother, and 
Washington Apples were noted. There 
were also several other dishes of late 
reaches, while one exhibitor had a nice 
dish of Figs and another a fair sample of 
Coe’s Golden Drop Plum. Apples and 
Pears shown by private growers in the 
classes reserved for them were, taken col¬ 
lectively, large, well developed, and ex¬ 
hibited in many Instances that smoothness 
of skin and regularity of contour which 
invariably indicate quality of the highest 
order. Visitors and others who hold belief 
in the theory that an abundance of sun¬ 
shine is essential for the development of 
high colour in Apples would be somewhat 
surprised to find how T beautifully coloured 
were most of tlie varieties on view, particu¬ 
larly after such a dull and sunless season 
as the past one has been. Doyenne du 
Cornice Pear was, ns might he expected, 
splendidly represented. Marie Louise, 
Charles Ernst, Mnrechal de la Cour, 
Beurrd Superfin. Pitmaston Duchess, Con¬ 
ference, Durondeau, BeurrS Bose, and 
Doyennd Boussoch were also remarkably 
fine specimens ns seen in the competitions 
for the special county prizes. Of Apples, 
Mere de Menage, Bismarck, Feasgood’s, 
Stirling Castle, and Stone’s were con¬ 
spicuous among cooking varieties, while 
Cox’s Orange and Ribston Pippin, both in j 
splendid condition, predominated among 
the winning collections in the same com¬ 
petition. In the 

Single msn classes competition was in 
many cases very close, and some splendid 
examples were staged of both Apples and 
Pears. Among the former some excellent, 
dessert fruits of Allington Pippin, Cox’s 
Orange, Lord Hindlip, and American 
Mother w T ere seen. A fine dish of William 
Crump, about the quality of which opinions 
vary, was also in evidence. Among cook¬ 
ing sorts, Bismarck, Byford Wonder. 
Hambling’s Seedling. Lane’s Frince 
Albert, Rev. W. Wilks, and Norfolk 
Beauty call for special notice. Of Pears, 
Bearn* Alexandre Lucas, Le Brun, Le 
Lectier, Beurn* Dumont, and Fondnnte de 
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Hambling’s Seedling, .lames Walsh (a pale- 
coloured, medium-sized conical fruiti, 
King’s Acre Pippin, and magnificent 
examples of Hollandbury Pippin and Witb- 
inglon Filbnsket were conspicuous. The 
last somewhat resembles Warner's King, 
but is a later variety. Messrs. Rivers, at 
Sawbridgeworth, arranged a fine collection 
of orchard-house trees in pots in one part 
of the hall, which proved a great source of 
attraction and gained the premier award 
of a gold medal. Hie trees were well 
fruited, those calling for special mention 
being Buckingham, Teasgood's, King of 
Tompkin’s County, and Belle de Fontoise 
Apples ; Conference, Marie Louise, Beurre 
Bachelier, and Durondeau Pears; Presi¬ 
dent Plum, and several varieties of Figs. 
The same firm also had gathered samples 
of well-known popular Apples, including a 
basket of splendidly-coloured examples of 
1 Egreinont Russet. Messrs. Rivers also 
! staged the only exhibit of pot-grown Vines 
in fruit. There was one other collection of 
pot-grown fruit-trees which contained trees 
in fruit of Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Pea flood's, 
etc., and a small specimen of the compara¬ 
tively new variety W. Crump, carrying a 
few well-developed, highly-coloured fruits 
Arranged in front of the trees were 
baskets of well-known varieties of Apples 
in perfect condition, including soroe 
gigantic specimens of Gloria Mundi. This 
exhibit belonged to the King’s Acre Co.. 
Hereford. Coming next to the section set 
apart for 

Market Gbowers, 

here was to be seen one of the most re¬ 
markable collections in the Hall, consist¬ 
ing as it did of twenty baskets of Apples in 
as many varieties, which were enormous in 
size and faultless in regard to appearance 
and well coloured. The exhibitors, Messrs. 
Gnskain and Whiting, of Faversbam. weiv 
deservedly awarded a gold modal. 

Affiliated Gardening Sochths. 

In the competition for the silverchalleu^ 
cup some very fine dishes of Apples 
Pea r s we re seen. Among Apples, R J^ 
King, Mfcre de Menage, Vicar of Pew 0 ": 
Wealthy, Cox’s Orange, Charles Boss, fljw 
Ribston Pippin figured conspicuously 
Doyen nd du Cornice and Conference 
were also remarkably good, and tne 
different societies which competed are 
be warmly congratulated on the r 
standard of excellence exhibited mj, 
productions. As both the Ipswich Afc 
tion and the East Anglian Hortlcult^ 
Society have won the cup dunng 
three years it was on this occasional^ 
to the Colchester and District Garter 
Association. 
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No. 1,756. —VOL. XXXIV. Founded by W. Robinson, Author qf "The English Flourr Garden." NOVEMBER 2, 1912. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Senecio Hectorl.—This, which has also 
flowered, is another good find. It has 
large, ti-ineh, dark-green leaves, and 
bunches of Daisy-like flowers. If suffi¬ 
ciently hardy for England, it will prove an 
acquisition ; but I doubt Its hardiness. We 
shall see!—R. H. !>., Cork. 

The Chilian Myrtle (Myrtus Luma).— ' 
This is a beautiful myrtle-leaved plant 
with rusted bark,bearing in autumn sweet- 
scented flowers. I have this in the same 
position and soil as the common Myrtle, | 
and it proves the hardier and better plant. 

A graceful and distinct evergreen.—W. 

Our own name above all_The fashion 

some nurserymen and seedsmen have of 
baptising everything they offer with their , 
own name has several inconveniences and 
is often amusing. A list has just come 
with the trees labelled with the nursery¬ 
man’s name—as Stone Pine! Before 

to-day I had thought of it always as Italy’s 
Stone Pine.—W. 

A garden motto.—Is not that a lovely 
little old bit of poetry which was given to ' 
me the other day, and which I want to put 1 
op in my new garden I shall make next 
spring?— 

The kiss of the sun for pardon. 

The song of the birds for mirth. 

rnv are nearer God’s heart in a garden 

Than anywhere else on earth! 

—F. II. II. 

To the Editor " Gardening Illustrated.”— 

bir. permit me to say it would be a help 
to your readers if correspondents would, in 
Mining their notes, give some idea of their 
whereabouts—north, south, east, or west, 
bven in our islands conditions differ, so 
that it is essential to know where experi- I 
euees have been gained.—W. S. 

llic quite agree, and will do what we can 
to carry out the suggestion. —Ed.] 

Disanthus cercidifolius.—A large plant 
of this has just arrived from Newry. Such 
•iu uiun colour in the leaves—rich purple- 1 
r 1, . I wish it would succeed here. It 
requires sand and peat, and enjoys the sun. 
utherto it has generally failed in Eng- 
nud, no doubt owing to want of cultural 
knowledge.— Rich. H. Beamish, Cork. 

The Spindle-tree (Euonymus europmus). 

garden last Saturday, my eyes 
nil of colour beauty of the day, I passed 
Plantation, and on its edge a bush 
uVk- n ! ,ovename d, which surprised me by 
in [ ) u nIlian(, y* I had been gathering things 
Q the garden for the house, hut few of 
rivalled in effect this native bush, 
Jr forgotten by planters. I am not in a 
strict where it occurs naturally, but if I j 
plant it it grows well, and, therefore, I i 
snail plant more.—W. 
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Olearia Solandri.—The frost caught the 
Olearia Solandri, so I could not send you 
a spray of the flowers. This is going to be 
a valuable shrub. Although the flowers 
are small, they are interesting; but when 
you stand near the plant you become aware 
of a delightful perfume*—not too strong, 
but strong enough to fill the air around 
you and it. In habit of growth it is like a 
fine-leaved Leptospermum.—II. II. B., 
Cork. 

Rockroses (Clstus).—I have those among 
my hardy Heaths, and well they look, 
flowering cheerfully at end of October. I 
hear Mr. Notcutt, in his nursery at Wood- 
bridge. has a line collection of them, which 
I should like to sec. The nomenclature is 
very confusing, owing to the frequency of 
hybrids. In any case, they are charming 
plants, and thrive well, except in the 
coldest districts, where the frost nips 
them.—W. 

The Pampas Crass and its varieties.—I 

venture to ask if any of your readers have 
tried any seedlings of this great plant and 
found any value in them? A great want is 
an early Pampas, and among the many 
raised there may he some with a tendency 
to an earlier bloom. I enjoy the charm of 
the October plumes of silver, but they come 
too near disaster in October storms. But 
eveu ns things are it is a noble gain in the 
days of the wild west wind.— Hants. 

The Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum Sie- 
boldi).—The brightest and prettiest flower 
in my garden is the above. Everyone 
admires it, even those who rarely notice 
any flower. Lea f and flower a re charming. 
It does not like the ground or its enemies 
there, so I put it in rather broad pottery 
vases, and there it is as happy as a plant 
can be. I write on 20th October, when 
many flowers have left us, while it gets 
more and more beautiful.—W. 

Iris orientalis.—I have grown this Iris 
for a number of years, and find it bloom 
quite freely in a dryish border, partially 
shaded from strong sun hv a flowering 
Cherry. I have also cultivated it in a moist 
place, and there it was more vigorous, 
although it did not bloom any more freely. 
A good deal seems to depend on the climate. 
Like others of the beardless Irises, it is 
really a plant for a moist ]>osition, 
especially in a dry part of the country.—S. 
Arnott. 

A note from Devon.—I am sending you a 
few Primula flowers, as I think them good 
for the time of year. P. Forbesi has been 
in full flower since early in April. P. flori- 
bunda is a sheet of bloom. It has flowered 
slightly during the whole summer. P. 
denticulata easliineriana is only just 
flowering. P. japonica has better blooms 
than in the spring. I enclose one flower- 
spike, 49 * inches high, and still growing. I 
had to cut it into sections to pack it. All 
are from open garden.— A. Bayldon, 
Octklands, Dawlish, Devon. 
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The Gibraltar Candytuft (Iberis gibral- 
tarica).—The perennial Candytufts are 
good plants for the spring garden, the best 
of them useful as borders to beds of hardy 
shrubs, hut this one flowers on, and now 
(end of October) comes iu a good state 
from Friar Park. It is a good rock-garden 
plant, withstanding heat well, and of 
pretty colour; quite distinct from all Its 
fellows. Renewal now and then is desir¬ 
able, as it may not he a true perennial in 
all soils. 

The Ivy-leaved Cyclamen (Cyclamen lied 
ermfoliuin). — The hardy and beautiful 
Cyclamens deserve naturalisation in cer¬ 
tain soils, loving best the gritty and oi>eii. 
In the heavy soils of the w r eal(l they arc 
not so willing. I put some on the bank of 
a tree-shaded lane—a likely place, I 
imagined—and seeing failure, as I thought, 
forgot all about them for long years. Then 
a man came in the other day and reported 
a pretty colony of them in flower. From 
Sir Frank Crisp. 

Two free-flowering Begonias.—A con¬ 
siderable number of two exceedingly freo- 
flow'ering Begonias w^ns noted at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on October 22nd. They both 
belong to the flbrous-rooted, shrubby sec¬ 
tion, and their names — Bavaria and 
Saxony — w’ould iudicate their German 
origin. Traces of the Brazilian Begonia 
coccinea arc evident in both, but the plants 
are much dwarfer than B. coccinea, and 
are both very promising. The flow’ers, 
which are borne in pendulous clusters, are 
in Bavaria pink and Saxony salmon-red. 

Rendatler’s Pampas Crass.—Among the 
varieties T have tried this is the best; of 
noble pose, the flower-spikes of a good, 
though not very strong, rosy colour, and 
having the gain of coming a little earlier 
than the usual forms of Pampas Grass. The 
only drawback of the Pampas is its late¬ 
ness of flowering, and, therefore, any gain 
in earlinoss should he welcome. The sun 
of the Pampas is not easy to make up for 
in our islands. Gyncrium argonteum Ren- 
datleri is the most striking object in my 
garden at the end of October.—W., Sussex. 

The Virginian Poke (Phytolacca decan- 
dra).—The other day I saw a patch of this- 
growing in an out-of-the-way corner in a 
garden, and was much struck bv its 
I»eculiar appearance. The thick, flesliv 
flower-spikes had grown about 5 feet long, 
and were clothed for the greater part of 
their length with deep purple seed-pods. 
There are many plants grown in the wiki 
garden far less attractive in the autumn 
than a good clump of this. For an odd 
corner in the wild garden one might plant 
far less interesting things than this— 

ii. c. r. 

Carnation Cecilia.—I saw in your paper 
recently a remark about a superior form of 
Carnation Cecilia. I wonder if what your 
correspondent saw* is the grand yellow 
self Mrs. Alec Child, raised by Mr.* Child 
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of Belfast, some years ago, and now very ; 
popular. One of our largest amateur ; 
growers pronounced it oue of the best 
yellows he had seen. 1 know it is grown 
in some parts of England, so may be the 
Carnation referred to. though “ a superior 
form of Cecilia ” is not, to my mind, a very 
flattering description of the flower I refer 
to, which may be recognised by its very 
strong Grass and tight calyx—unlike most 
yellows. I believe it was distributed 
privately and not sold.—J. H., Uolywood. 

The Blue Stonecrop (Sedurn cceruleum). 
—It is pleasant to see that this meets with 
the approval of “ W.” It seems strange 
that it is so little known, and had it been 
a perennial it would have been a much- 
cultivated plant. It is a plant which once 
seen is not likely to be forgotten, but it 
does not find its way into many seed cata¬ 
logues, and is thus frequently overlooked. 
Seed should not be sown too early, and it is 
best treated as a lialf-liardy annual, sow¬ 
ing in April and May to flower where it. is ; 
sown. As a carpet it is excellent for taller 
plants. In the rock garden it is useful for 
covering the bure spaces left after early 
bulbs have lost their foliage — S. Arnott. 

Aconitum Wilson!.—Despite the fact that 
these Aconitums are of a distinctly 
poisonous nature, this fine sj*ecies is cer¬ 
tainly worthy of cultivation, because of the 
intensity of its deep-blue flowers and its 
profuse flowering. It is a tall-growing 
5 feet or 6 feet high—handsome-looklng 
plant, and gives of the wealth of its rich 
colouring from September onwards, when 
conspicuously-beautiful perennials are not 
numerous. The plant, too, when the main 
or terminal raceme has finished its flower¬ 
ing, provides quite a rich store of blooms, 
from lateral spikes, these appearing in the 
leaf axils at the base of the main flower 
ing spike. In this way the good effect 
of the blooms is maintained up to the 
end of October, when blue flowered sub¬ 
jects are scarce indeed.— E. II. Jenkins. 

Apple Hambling’s Seedling—Judging by 
the frequency with which this late keep¬ 
ing cooking Apple was staged at the annual 
fruit exhibition held quite recently at 
Westminster, it has become a favourite 
with fruit-growers all over the country. I 
formed a very high opinion of its merits 
some twelve years ago, as its firmness of 
flesh, weight, and the general character of 
the fruit altogether, then betokened that 
it would prove a first-rate late keeper, 
which has since proved to be the case. I 
have seen it. stated that it has to acquire 
age before it bears freely, but the tree I 
purchased of it—a bush—fruited the 
second year after planting. Where late 
Apples are in demand this variety should 
be grown to augment the supply. It may 
also be grown as a pyramid or standard.— 
A. W. 

Artemisia lactlflora.—One has to see this 
fine autumn-flowering perennial in a goodly 
group to got an impression of its worth. 
Its distinctness is apparent at a glance, 
though not all the good of which it is cap¬ 
able is to be had from a solitary example. 
The not very pure flowers do not appeal 
to one in the exhibition hall or tent, and 
dirty or mudded canvas is no reflector of 
beauty. But if in the garden a group of it 
is placed in near proximity to a dark-green 
Holly or Yew hedge, this excellent subject 
when in flower will be mirrored into new 
life and its finer attributes fully revealed. 
There is nothing like it among all the good 
plants of September and October, hence it 
is worthy of thoughtful treatment at plant¬ 
ing time. This vigorous perennial has 
panicles of creamy-white, fragrant flowers. 
— E. H. Jenkins, Hampton Hill. 

Lapageria outdoors.—There are a few 
places in the south-west of Scotland, near 
the sea iu all cases, where the Lapageria 
thrives and flowers outdoors, though it 
suffers, as a rule, iu severe seasons. The 
best plants I know are in the garden of Mr. 
J. A. Wallace, Lochryan, Wigtownshire, 
where both L. rosea and the white variety 
grow and flower well on the front of the 
house. They are well sheltered, but the 
neighbourhood of the sea, which is quite 
close, is sometimes a disadvantage, as the 


salt-laden winds are sometimes detri- yet liaviug much iu common with the 
mental to plants. Still, at Lochryan these larger-growiug kiud. Both, are welcome by 
Lapagerias are quite satisfactory. I have reason of their good qualities, and 
tried L. rosea without success iu a seaside ! gardeners will soon discover how to dis 
garden in the south-east of Kirkcudbright- : play these at their fullest worth.-E. H 
shire, but the climate there was not so Jenkins. 

genial as in Wigtownshire.—S. Aenott. A new Scolopendrium.-A stumbling- 
Rock gardens without cliffs.—Among my block to many hardy Ferns is the out- 
notes this week is one from a man deplor- 1 rageously long names which a considerable 
ing that he has not a young mountain of number of them bear. This, which was 
rocks like Sir Frank Crisp or Sir E. Loder. given a first-class certificate by the Bond 
I am going to write to him and tell him he Horticultural Society on October 22nd. is 


can equal both their good results with one- 
seventh of their boulders and cliffs. All 
rock plants want can lie bad with a few 
feet elevation above the ground level. The 
only man I over knew who saw and aeted 
on this truth was Fred Lubbock, and he, 
alas! has now joined the many who think 
they cannot live without golf. Yet noble as 


no exception to the rule, as its name, ac¬ 
cording to the list issued by the society, is 
Scokqiendrium vulgare cdspum noblle 
Bolton’s Broad form. It is, undoubtedly, 
the finest Hart’s tougue ever seen, and was 
shown by that ardent. Fern-lover Mr. 
W. B. Craafield, of Enfield. The speci¬ 
men submitted to the committee had been 
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the game Is. it is not so good as a garden, lifted from the oi>en ground and placed in 


But it must be a real one. and not a factory 
for producing poor imitations of bad car¬ 
pets. Of recent years Mr. Kingsmill lias 
also done very well indeed with a rock 
garden onlv gently raised, and with few 
“ rocks.”—W. 

Potentilla Cibson's Scarlet. This 
brilliantly-coloured Potentilla lias given me 
great pleasure during the present autumn, 


a large, deep pan. The largest of the 
fronds were about a couple of feet in 
length and over (1 inches wide, the entire 
frond being much waved, but not crested. 
This Fern attracted much attention, n^t 
only from the size of the fronds and their 
undulated character, but also from their 
stout, leathery nature. 

Berried shrubs.—These formed a very 


for although my two plants, which 1 conspicuous feature in a grand collection 


obtained last summer, grew with great 
freedom, and formed a large mass of hand¬ 
some leafage, they did not commence to 
flower till the nyddle of August, or there- 
i abouts. Since that time, however, they 
have supplied one of the brightest features 
in tiie garden, and still (October 15th) have 
many expanded blossoms and several buds 
yet to open, and this despite the sharp 
frosts that we have experienced. My plants 
are growing in the foreground of a her- 


beoti very damp throughout the past 
summer. This may, perhaps, account for 
their lateness of flowering, but their splen¬ 
did leafage serves to show that they are 
very happy under such surroundings.—W. 
Truelove, Wimbledon. 

Autumn and winter-flowering Begonias. 
—Once more the season of these has come 
round, and they were shown at the Horti¬ 
cultural Hall on October 22nd. The extent 
to which we are indebted to Begonia soco- 
trana was well exemplified, as nearly all 
of those shown were descended from that 
species. The well known Gloire do Lor¬ 
raine was, of course, strongly in evidence, 
as also were its sports, Mrs. Leopold 
Rothschild and the blush-coloured Turn- 
ford Hull. The race that originated be¬ 
tween II. socotrana. and the different mem¬ 
bers of the tuberous-rooted section made 
quite a display, prominent among those 
shown being Mrs. Ileal, rich carmine. 


single 


Elatior, 


double ; The. Gem, an improved form of 
Elatior, with somewhat more scarlet in the 
flowers; and Julius, pink, a compact 
double flower. Beside these there was a 
group of (he variety Fascination, which is 
not yet in commerce. This lias orange- 

coloured flowers of a size and shape nearly __ t __ _ 

approaching those of the tuberous-rooted I nished wi thquite small leaves. The flowers 
section. ! are 0 f golden hue, aud appear in earl) 

Convolvulus althseoides—I recently had summer, the fuller glory appearing m we 
u good word to say on behalf of this early autumn, when the branches are 
beautiful and, perhaps, too-little-grown covered with clusters of nearly oval berries 


plant, and if I supplement it now it is to 
say that the whole truth was not told con¬ 
cerning it. Like others of its tribe, it is 
| occasionally a weed, because of the free¬ 
ness of its root-spread. Even so, I know of 
no plaut more beautiful, and the instances 
of its being a troublesome weed—if weed at 
all—are doubtless very rare. It is most 
free iu growth in light soils and in chalky 
loams, and in some of these would be best 


turcicu. wnu Yiuoitrio ** ... * 

of a brilliant corni-red, at once striKin« 
and remarkable, if not, indeed, ■ 
Happily, too, for lovers of the beautiroi» 
the garden, the plant is so armed w 
inch-long spines as t<> afford it. . 
fruit, complete protection against was 
hence its beauty is preserved to the w- • 
For the rock garden iu September _ 
October, when that department is usua 
somewhat dull, I know nothing to 
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in a closed-up jacket in the rock garden. In refinement alone the plant oecup 
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of ornamental shrubs shown by Mr. L. II. 
Russell, of Richmond, at the Horticultural 
Hall, on October 22nd, a gold medal being 
awarded to the exhibit. Pot-grown 
examples of Crataegus Pyracantha, parti¬ 
cularly the variety La*landi, were abso 
lutely laden w ith berries. Aucnbas, too. 
were very conspicuous, especially the 
green-leaved form, known as Auculia 
japonica vera, a dwarf, compact-growing 
kiud, which, as neat bushes in o-ineh pots. 

a mas of 


I bacoous border in stiff, cold soil, which has j was . ia ;? an - v cases 

I*. . .. *.l.' _i.—i. I scarlet. Lotoneusters, too, were very nucb 

in evidence, while quite a distinct colour 


was furnished by tile white fruits of the 
Western Snowberry (Symphoriearpus ocei- 
dentaUs). Well-berried Hollies and Skim- 
mias, too, were also noted. Much admiral 
were the Pernettyas, with berries varying 
from white to deep purple. They are ex¬ 
tremely useful, and served to carry one" 
memory back to a dull October day thirty 
years ago, when at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society these Pernettyas 
surprised everyone, and half-a-dozen varie¬ 
ties then obtained first-class certificates 
Berberis Wllsonae.-This recently-in¬ 
duced Chinese shrub was strongly w 
evidence at the meeting of tbe Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on tbe 8 th ult., and pro¬ 
mises to become one of the most ]>opular <>f 
its race. For this line hardy shrub a great 
future has beeu predicted by Mr. Wilson- 
who introduced it to this country, and all 
who have seen it will agree, apart from its 


;e - carmine, semi- hardiness, the plaut has a twofold claim. 


since it is beautiful in flower aud most 
attractive when in fruit. Indeed, the fruit¬ 
ing period of the plant is also tlie pern * 1 
of its greater attractiveness. This elegan 
low-growing shrub has a much dinusw 

habit of growth, the branches arched, hori¬ 
zontal, or occasionally pendent, and fur- 
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where its roots would be restricted. In pedestal of its own — E. H 

| other places, as the warm shrubbery ! ---Horn® 

border, it may be allowed a free hand, and ‘‘The English Flower 
becuuse of its great charm of silvery leaf I ** 

i and rose-coloured blossom will be tolerated culture and arrangement, S!J 

—nay, welcomed—in other places ns well, medium soo, lot. ; put free, i5t.6d. ‘‘Tne % 

From the same habitnt-viz., the Mediter- floyrer ga rden - mat «j »**/££*• •>'*; 

ranean region—comes the nearly-related i luiinjtw J '’ 

C. tenuissimus, smaller in leaf and flower, ttreet, London, JS.C. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

OUTDOOR PLANT3. 


OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA. 

This is, I think, one of the daintiest of our 
alpine plants. The flowers usually appear 
during May and June (the flowering time 
often extending over six weeks to seven 
weeks), and are of a pearly-white colour, 
sometimes flushed towards the base with a 
very faint lilac. They are somewhat Con¬ 
volvulus-like in shape, and are poised just 
above the leaves. On the flower-stem, at 
about two-thirds of the way from the sur¬ 
face of the soil, is a curious thickening, or 
joint, and after the flower has been 
pollinated the upper part of tire stem bends 
down at an acute angle from this joint, to 
such an extent as to direct the capsule 
towards the soil. This appears to be a re¬ 
markable contrivance to protect and hide 
the fruit and ensure the seeds being 
“shot” directly on to the earth. 


Oxalis which is* particularly attractive, 
and, I believe, as easily grown as the type. 

I find, owing to our unduly wet winters, 
it is advisable to place a piece of glass over 
the tubers to throw off the heavy rain. 

Reginald A. Malbt. 

-There is, perhaps, no more treasured 

member of its race, and certainly none 
more greatly prized by the rock gardener, 
than this unique species from the Falk¬ 
land Islands; none, moreover, whose 
idiosyncrasies are as yet but little under¬ 
stood of the cultivator in general. It may 
be, indeed, often is, that the plant appears 
happy for a time, and then gives way to 
fickleness which culminates in its dis¬ 
appearing altogether. Hence, it is difficult 
and not a little risky to attempt to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules for its cultiva¬ 
tion, the more so as growers’ experiences 
are by no means of a uniform character. 
The plant, however, is so good and choice 
as to be worth humouring to any extent, 
more particularly in the direction of aspect 
and i>osition—the two are not the same— 
and soil. As to tlie latter 1 incline to a 


RULE-GROWING IN IRELAND. 

Sin F. Moore has been to see some of the 
best bulb grounds in Ireland, and tells of 
them in the Field :— 

The four principal centres are those of 
Messrs. Baylor Hartlnnd and Sons, at Ard 
, Cairn, Cork ? Miss Currey, The Warren 
Gardens, Lismore, Co. Waterford; Messrs. 
Hogg and Robertson, Rush, Co. Dublin ; 
and the Lissadell Nurseries, Sligo. It will 
1 be noticed how far apart these four are, 

! and in what difl'erent climatic centres they 
i are situated, the soil being also different. 
This may be taken either as an indication 
of the suitability of the Irish soil and 
climate for this particular enterprise, or as 
a testimony to the adaptability of the Nar- 
i cissus and Tulip to varied conditions, pro¬ 
vided they are cultivated with due thought 
for their requirements. The truth will 
probably be found by accepting part of 
both these explanations. Be this as it may, 
we find on .reference to the map that 

Ard Cairn 

is close to the River Lee, and some miles 



Oxalis enneaphylla . 
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With me this Oxalis thrives in a grittj 
mpost of loam, small brick clippings 
Kana, and a little leaf-mould, and wbei 
appy is a fairly rapid grower, running 
mier ground after the fashion of Cam 
rn ) a The leaves rise froir 

«rh * s - scal y tubers, reminding one some 
at of a small flattened Pine cone, and 
the leaves have died down—usually 
□out mid-September or early October, it 
t . ~* sy t° take up these tubers and replant 
ic ^ough if in a position where there 
rn e room ^ is advisable to leave the 
r aats untouched. I am trying this plant 
my moraine, and judging from its under- 
hnrU. Reading habit it should be very 
This Oxalis is generally supposed 
sIl ade. I have, however, 
thrive and flower profusely if 
tvw! t0 : „ the ful1 Sll n, and yet where the 
&in 1 be moist during the growing sea- 
*i " this respect, however, I may men- 
here at Woodford, in close 
ty t0 the Cit ^’ 1 do not get the 
or*n ^ crce sunshine as further out in the 
COau trv. The accompanying illus- 
phnnll? 8 Ves n g0 °d idea of a clump of this 
forri !?,* plant growing here at Wood- 
a ‘ 1 here is a rose-coloured form of this 
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medium with much sand or grit. Some 
sjiecies are at home in almost pure sand, 
and to those who have the subject of this 
note in quantity I would suggest experi¬ 
ment in some such way. As to aspect, ex¬ 
periments should be of a diverse character 
rather than any attempt to follow ortho¬ 
doxy, while the position I prefer to recom¬ 
mend is the base of a sheltering rock, 
where it would keep uniformly cool for 
long periods. Some species of Oxalis are 
weeds in our gravel walks. Who will 
make for this unique species a little gravel 
walk in the rock garden and make of it a 
weed also? Tbe primary features of the 
plant—the characteristic leaves, which 
are of a glaucous blue colour, and the 
handsome Convolvulus-like blossoms which 
nestle between—and flower-buds are so 
well show’ll in the picture that nothing 
further need be said on that head. The 
whole plant is 4 inches or G inches high, 
rarely the latter. A pretty variety, O. e. 
rosea, gained an award of merit at the 
International Show. It is, in my opinion, 
less beautiful than the type. O. adeno- 
pliylla, a rare species of similar habit, is 
not as yet, I believe, in general cultiva¬ 
tion. ’ E. II. Jenkins. 


from the sea. The soil is a warm, sandy 
loam. Messrs. Hartlnnd’s nursery is 
I situated at Rallintemple, about a mile and 
! a-half from the centre of Cork, on the Cork 
and Blnckroek tramway line. The nursery 
is on high ground close to, but well above, 
j the river, and although enjoying /ull sun, 
the ground slopes towards the river to tbe 
north. The trial grounds are narrow beds 
i in front of the residence, nicely sheltered, 
and protected by high hedges. Here W’ere 
groups of such select Daffodils as 
Ambrosina, Roll Call, Phantasy, Balzac, 
Hebe, Homespun, Noble, Czarina, Venus, 
Diana. Liquid, Sweepstake, etc., fresh and 
| glistening In the morning sun. Groups of 
1 seedlings were flowering for the first time 
several of them of a quality that must add 
to the laurels of the firm. In the large 
i field where the stocks are grown I saw 
large breadths of such kinds as Cervantes 
and Claddngh, two very early-flowering 
! sorts now largely in demand for forcing; 

I in fact, so early are they that they w’ere 
! quite over before the end of March. * There 
were also stocks of the leading popular 
varieties, and of a noble-flowered variety 
which bears the name of the originator of 
1 the industry. MSrigflart&TtmHimiaud. 
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Further on were quantities of Tulips quite 
uninjured by hail and frost, such as The 
Fawn, fulgens, maxima lutea, elegans 
lutea, and ixioides. 

Lismore and Miss Currey’s Collection. 

My first visit was to the erstwhile studio, 
cool and shaded, and here, instead of pic¬ 
tures, were ranged round the walls vases 
of the choicest varieties of Narcissus, 
gaining strength for their long journey to 
the exhibition hall, Vincent-square. 
Every section was represented. Jasper, 
Whitewell, Croesus, Sunrise, Duke of 
Leinster, Warrior, Sirdar, Lord Mun- 
caster, and Scarletta being among them. A 
large, walled-in enclosure, well sheltered 
by trees, and enjoying full sunshine, with a 
line deep, open, loamy soil, seemed an ideal 
place in which to grow the bulbs. Never 
before have I seen anything to equal a 
large bed of King Alfred as grown there. 
Arranged in long, narrow beds were groups 
of the most select varieties, some specially 
sheltered by low hedges, some fully exposed 
in the open, but all apparently happy. Im¬ 
mediately in front of the door, and in full 
sun, were some masses of Firebrand, 
Sirius, Flambeau. Torch, and Lucifer. 
Near by were patches of White Slave, 
White Queen,Lord Kitchener, Sirdar, Mer¬ 
maid, Mrs. Morland Crosstiekl, Goldfinch, 
Michael, Great Warley, and many others. 
The beds are so arranged that they can 
easily be examined and compared, each 
variety having a little, compartment to 
itself. Beyond this enclosure were two 
fields sloping towards the river, but well 
above it. and fully exposed to the ripening 
influence of sun and wind. The soil here 
was somewhat stifl'er, and in it were grow¬ 
ing large breadths of the older varieties, 
all in vigorous health. The process 
‘roguing” was being carried out 


especially good and healthy, amongst them 
being Lady of the Snowsf, Mrs. Betteridge, 
Countess Cadogan, Mrs. Robert Sydenham, 
Countess of Mayo, Mrs. F. W. Moore, 
Peter Barr, etc. Other good varieties of 
other sections which were in evidence 
were White Queen. White Slave, Wear- 
dale Perfection, Bedouin, Florence Pear¬ 
son, Great Warley, Lady Arnott, Lady 
Margaret Boscawen, Mrs. George F. 
Brooke, and Mona. 

Lissadell. 

The bulb farm is divided into two sec¬ 
tions, garden and field. The garden sec¬ 
tion is a large piece of ground enclosed by 
hedges, with long beds SO yards by 3 feet 
0 inches running due north and south, inter¬ 


on a layer of peat and sand? The soil is of a 
sandy nature. Please advise me about thw 
giving particulars as to planting outside- 

[The Lilies mentioned are not of a peat- 
loving nature, and provided they are 
healthy and sound do well in rich, sandy 
loam. From your description it is highly 
probable that the bulbs were at fault, not 
having any root-fibres when planted, and 
probably never making any after being 
planted. Hence the decay of the bulbs as 
you describe. In the ease of L. roseum 
and L. rubrum, both varieties of Lilinm 
speciosum, you should endeavour to obtain 
home - grown bulbs with fibrous roots 
attached. This you may find impossible in 
the case of L. auratum. If you do not sue- 


sected by a path in the middle, and in this ceed in this try lotting the bulbs up for 


enclosure are cultivated the newer and 
rarer varieties, also the seedlings. A day 
could profitably be spent studying these 
seedlings, of which there were many 
thousands, the result of various crosses, i 
some of them showing promise of startling 
results in the near future. There were 
thousands of seedlings of pure poetieus, 
and Sir Joselyn Gore Booth, the proprietor, 
was busy marking the most perfect flowers 
for further trials and crosses. From the 
garden section we passed to the regular 
farm, first to a 30 acre field on higher 
ground, protected by trees and by rising 
ground oil the north-west side. The soil 
here is rather a stiff loam, but well 
drained. Many of the newer varieties, as 
well as quantities of the older sorts, were 
represented, including Incognito, King 
Alfred, Oriflamme, Airs. Percy Foster, 
Orange King, Joseph Sangster, Queen May, 
Mrs. R. Sydenham, and most of the good 
poetieus varieties, all of which looked 
happy and flourishing. Lower down, a 
field ‘ 


thoroughly by girls, and others were busy 
cutting flowers, Miss Currey tloing a con¬ 
siderable business in Daffodil blooms, 
made up in baskets of varying size. The 
flowers are cut when young and fresh, with 
long stalks. 

Rush and Malahide. 

On April 12th I visited Messrs. Hogg and 
Robertson’s bulb farms at Rush and at 
Malahide, seventeen and nine miles respec¬ 
tively from Dublin, and easily accessible 
by rail or over good roads by motor. The 
ground at Rush is a flat, sandy plain, partly 
sheltered from the sea blasts by low sand¬ 
hills. Rush is one of the chief centres for 
early Potato-growing, Parsnips and Car¬ 
rots being also largely cultivated. Owing 
to exposure, the fields, which are small, are 
protected with hedges and banks. The 
bulb grounds, although somewhat scat¬ 
tered, cover a large area. The effect from 
March to June produced by large areas of 
brilliant colour of Tulips, Anemones, and 
Narcissi, reminds one of parts of Holland, 
and justifies the name given, “Holland in 
Ireland.” Tulips are grown here in quan¬ 
tity* early, mid-season, and late, Cottage, 
Darwin, and species, and all seem to thrive 
equally well. The foliage always appears 
to be abnormally large and succulent, and 
deep green in colour, and the bulbs are 
plump, heavy, and clean. Some of those 
which were most striking on the day of my 
visit were Prince de Ligny. Hector Van de 
Neer. Keizer Kroon, Pottebakker Scarlet, 
La Remarquable. King of Yellows. Kohi- 
noor White Bird, etc. The Darwins, of 
which large quantities are grown, were 
promising well, and later on amply ful¬ 
filled the promise. La Mancha, where Mr. 
James Robertson resides, is about half a 
mile from Malahide station and from the 
sea. its name being made famous bv the 
herd of Kerry cattle from which so manv 
prize winners have emanated. The 

« ere « a good - K:iri, 'y loam, much 
heavier than the soil at Kush, and there is 

oni^st r i D10 r, Sheltel '' A ,arge P^Uon 
, f ® ' of cI ‘ oi< ’ e varieties of Narcissi 
ifiS; nnd there were several acres 

times found difflcult'^to^ grmv,’ ^ere 


the winter and keeping them in a 
place plunged in ashes or fibre till spring, 
and then plant them out. If the soil is 
moderately moist at the time of potting no 
water will be required till growth is well in 
sight. A cold frame would be a good place 
for the bulbs, so that the growth does not 
become weakened or drawn.] 

The Purple Coneflower (Echinacea pur- 
purea).—Not by any means so amenable to 
ordinary hardy-plant culture as other 
Coneflowers, Echinacea purpurea is well 
worthy of special attention. It thrives well 
in deep, rich soil, but it does not produce 
seeds at all freely, and it is apt to resent 
division unless the operation is very care¬ 
fully performed. If increase by division is 
contemplated, it is very advisable to defer 
it until spring, when it may be more easily 
done with advancing growth. Some, I 
know, advocate starting the divisions in 
pots, but, if carefully planted into good 
soil at once, every portion with roots may 
be depended upon to grow. Seeds, in addi¬ 
tion to being scantily produced, do not ap- 


nbout 4 acres in extent, contained VWM w .„ r _ 

large quantities of Emperor, Empress, Sir ! pear to germinate at all freely—at least. 
Watkin, Barri conspicuus, Golden Spur, such has been niv experience both with 
and others. The flowers of these were | home-saved and purchased seeds.-Kne 
being cut and packed for market in a large 
shed, giving employment to a number of 
boys from tlie adjoining village. The cut- 
flower trade here, as at the Warren Gar¬ 
dens, is quite extensive. There are other 
large fields close to the shore where enor¬ 
mous quantities of Narcissi are grown; 
indeed, one w onders where all the bulbs go. 

Although it is bulb farming, everything is 
most carefully and systematically done, 

“roguing” is strictly carried out, sick 
stocks are isolated or destroyed, and 

nomenclature is carefully cheeked. i colouring, anu, m aumuuu w . 

- I shades of violet or purple to he 

NOTES AND REPLIES. ; there te als oa white tor 


cudbright. 

The Asturias Crocus 1C. asturiras).-Tbi< 
useful and pretty little autiimnal-llOTW". 
Crocus is smaller than some which Mow 
about the same time, but >.steadstt 
weather far better than someof th» «i- 

induces the flowers to expand. ThisCwo 
which is perfectly hardy, is 
colouring, and, in addition.to _ f n . Jth 


•-*! 

.*33 


pear after the flowers. de 

‘native of the Asturias; an1 the ^ 
Guadarrama in North I taW j 

should be procured in Juft 
planted as soon as received _ ^ 

-r-'-'iiSSS.&SS 

the masses of t,hi8 seauro.' l0 great ^ 

heads of pink fl ? w ^ 3 nf a V erv accommojaug 
fusion. It >? » ■nnJSS 

nature, for it will .thrne <u needs M » 

hp seen at its best, however. . t 
posure to the sun. 
freely enough m pater tint Jw 

develop in Jull condition^^ ^ 

its own under fairly ar > d T . Them , 
nH,-nimble edging “ _.„n known- ™ 


Digging herbaceous borders annually.—Will j 
you kindly let me know if it is imperative that 
herbaceous borders be dug up every autumn? 

I find that by doing so self-sown seeds do not 
germinate, and some perennials and bulbs dis¬ 
appear.— MAXW'ELL. 

[No ; it is not imperative that the work 
be done each year, though of necessity 
much might be advanced in its favour. In 
the case of the mixed border such as you 
appear to possess, all bulbous plants should 
have their positions marked, otherwise loss 
must ensue whenever digging or trans¬ 
planting is done. If you value the self- 

sown seedlings more than the general sue- IUJ „ to a our-*- hutc* 

cess of the occupants of the border, that is, an admirable edg * now well ^JJJ'biowo® 5 
of course, a matter of choice, and rests tf 

entirely with yourself in this case. At the , re 0 f a much richer 1 feature °f h ^the 
same time It would be quite possible to so 1 a — A 
plant a border in certain soils as to keep it 
presentable for three years, If light fork¬ 
ing were done after the bulbs were above 
ground. It would, however, be difficult to 
cater for the occupants of a border if seed¬ 
lings and bulbous plants bad to be con¬ 
sidered, since even hoeing could not be in¬ 
dulged in generally. Much, however, ot 
the requisite attention would depend upon 
the nature of the soil. Generally speaking, 
mixed borders are 
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kw ssrJSSJftl. 

sEssf'iw»« 

Vanessa. Th° *°j near ms- t' 

mirals wpan ded blo5? ° difference of 

sweets from the ev . rc u » l* 

Qaltonia candicans^ bu , b? of 

SMsfeSigaBs 

■11. Generally speaking. | 

not tbe best, since bul- lying “Alt' 1 ’, 

bous plants and tbe usual run of ber- | °£ ro ugh a ea ,el f ’’L'fuG*** isi 2iW- 

baceous subjects require attention at quite , Qne may 
different periods.] < n £ 

Planting IAlies in the open.-I Wanted some ^in| d and are ^ itnposinj ^ eB groaV 
Lilium auratum, L. roseum. and L- r .V b ^, 11 i Those ' vbo Ji r e ffect it P r0 ° u 
last year, but they have not done at all welt- what a good effec 
Some have died, and the others are t i. em I TOWNSMAN- 

and going rotten. Should I have planted t 
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ORCHIDS. 

MASDEVALLIAS. 


I should be glad if you could give amateurs an I 
article in your valuable paper on Masdevallias, 
the best varieties to grow, and their cultiva¬ 
tion— AifATHUH ORCHID GROWER. 

[Where a representative collection of 
these plants is grown there are few more 
interesting Orchids, some of them being 
always in bloom. Most.people who are 
acquainted with Orchids are familiar with 
the majority of the species that are 
characterised by the depth of colour of 
their flowers, as M. Veitchi, M. ignea, M. 
amabilis, and M. coccinea, which include 
numerous beautiful and distinct varieties 
of the Harryana type. There has always 
been a general disposition among Orchid 
growers, not only in England but also 
abroad, to cultivate only the more showy 
Orchids, and as regards Masdevallias, 
even the larger-flowered and brilliant- 
coloured types are not so extensively culti¬ 
vated as they once were. Besides those 
few already mentioned there are many 
Masdevallias that possess interesting struc¬ 
tural peculiarities, and some of them are a 
source of wonder to those who see them for 
the first time. Among the whole Orchid 


of M. Veitchi and M. Davisi frequently 
send up solitary flower-spikes during the 
autumn and winter months. These are 
best pinched out when noticed, so as to 
strengthen the plants for flowering in their 
proper season. Masdevallias have received 
but little attention from hybridists during 
the past few years, but previously several 
attractive and interesting hybrids have 
been raised. 

Culture.— Masdevallias succeed well in 
a comparatively cool temperature, doing 
well with the Odontoglossums during the 
summer months, but if through the winter 
they can be afforded a few’ degrees more 
warmth it will be to their advantage. One 
of the causes of black markings on and 
spotting of the foliage is giving too much 
water at the root, and keeping in too moist 
an atmosphere, especially through the 
autumn and winter, at which time every 
care should he taken to water only those 
that really require it. The present is the 
most suitable time to attend to any need¬ 
ing repotting. Having completed their 
growth thev are emitting their new roots 
from the base of the recently-matured 
leaves, and by repotting at this stage the 
roots soon get hold of the fresh compost, 
the cool, moist atmosphere during the 


post between the roots and potting 
moderately firmly, but not sufficiently so to 
prevent water passing through rapidly. Ho 
not water much until the roots have had 
time to get a firm bold, or both they and 
the leaves will damp off. At first the soil 
should have a thorough watering, but 
afterwards a light spraying over thesur- 
face of the compost will suffice, the object 
being to encourage the Sphagnum to grow. 
During the next six months the tempera¬ 
ture of the house should range between 
50 degs. and 55 degs., and when it becomes 
necessarv to use fire heat to maintain these 
temperatures care must be taken to damp 
dowm the house occasionally. Ventilate as 
much as possible according to tbe con¬ 
dition of the weather outside. The white- 
flowered M. tovarensis should not be dis¬ 
turbed by repotting now unless a plant 
should be in a really bad condition at the 
root. Spring is the best time to repot this 
species. ] ___ ___ 

ROSES. 

AUTUMN ROSES. 

This has been a really good season for 
TfrtSAs and certainly an exceptional 



Masdevallia tovarensis. 


family there is no bloom which excites so 
much curiosity as the small flowers of the 
dwarf-growing M. muscosa, the extra¬ 
ordinary sensitiveness of its la helium being 
its principal attraction. Upon tbe slightest 
touch, at first slowly, then suddenly, it 
closes upwards to the column, where it re¬ 
mains for about half an hour and then 
descends. Other dw r arf-growing species, 
such as picturata caudata, Shuttlew’orthi, 
''ngene liana, floribunda, Schrdderiana, 
triangularis, racemosa, and polysticta, all 
form lovely objects when well flowered. 
Owing to their compact habit of growth 
these and similar species and hybrids are 
generally susiiended close to tbe roof 
glass, but thus grown they are often neg¬ 
lected, and thereby injured by drought; 
also by lack of sufficient moisture, which is 
one of their most essential requirements, 
ffo avoid this it is advisable, whenever the 
weather is w’arm and sunny, to go over the 
Plants several times a day and give them a 
bght syringing overhead with clean soft 
water, using a fine sprayer for the pur¬ 
pose; at the same time saturation of the 
*>oil, either by spraying or watering, should 
he carefully avoided. Distinct species well 
deserving of mention in addition to the 
above are the yellow-flowered M. Davisi 
and the pure w-hite M. tovarensis. Plants 

Digitized by Gck .ole 


autumn being especially favourable to their 
speedy re-establishment. Strong, healthy 
plants that are needed for exhibition next 
seasou should not be unnecessarily dis¬ 
turbed just now, as if this is done they may 
fail to bloom satisfactorily when required. 
In cases where the soil has become sour 
and stagnant it may be carefully picked 
out and replaced w’itli fresh. In dealing 
w’ith large masses that, through loss of 
foliage, have become bare in the centre, it 
is a good plan to divide the mass and pot 
the best pieces separately, placing them, if 
roots are few, into rather small pots, and 
when well established next year they may 
again be remade up into good sized siieci- 
men plants. Previous to repotting it is im¬ 
portant that water should be withheld 
from the plants for a few days, for the 
drier the roots are the less liable are they 
to be injured. When repotting the bulk of 
t De plants into larger-sized pots it should 
be remembered that Masdevallias are 
vigorous - rooting, and require a good 
amount of space. The pots should be*two- 
thirds filled with drainage, and peat, leaf- 
soil. and Sphagnum Moss in equal propor¬ 
tions, with sufficient coarse silver sand 
and crushed crocks. In potting, keep the 
base of each plant just on'a level with the 
rim of the pot, carefully working the com- 


autumn. At recent meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, up to the last, 
October 8th, flowers have been seen equal, 
and in some instances better, in colour, if 
less in size, than we found them at mid¬ 
summer. Size may please exhibitors, but 
they are quite a small proportion of the 
general public interested in Roses, the 
majority of which leans to the decorative 
aspects of the flower first. Most of the 
fine autumn varieties are to be found 
among Hybrid Teas. At one time there 
was a scarcity of dark shades in this per¬ 
petual-flowering section, but now r it may be 
said to include all colours from pure white 
to almost black. There is a grace about 
tbe growth of the Hybrid Teas, and a free¬ 
dom from mildew’ in the foliage, which are 
making every other class of Rose appear 
second-rate. 

In noting the varieties that have seemed 
to me the more striking I shall not attempt 
to describe them minutely in the matter of 
colour, but will just name prominent 
shades. In some varieties the aututnn tints 
put on are so variable that they hardly 
tally with what may be termed catalogue 
descriptions. The newer varieties already 
in commerce include some excellent 
examples of autumn flowers, and George 
Dickson and British Queen, the one very 
Original frem 
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dark, the other white, must he added to the 
smallest collection. These are splendid 
additions for exhibition as well. Sunburst, 
with its bronzed foliage and rich, deep 
yellow-centred flowers, is capital in the 
open as well as under glass; the lemon- 
yellow of Alexander Hill Gray is beauti¬ 
fully clear in autumn. I like Mabel Drew 
(cream), a tine show flower as well as ex- i 
eellent in other respects. The scarlet- j 
crimson Edward Mawley is notable for ' 
superb finish in the petals as well as being 
late flowering. Florence Ilaswell Veitch 
has blooms of a black-scarlet shade, not 
especially handsome in formation, but 
most free and useful in autumn. The light, 
clear colour of Mrs. George Shawyer, and 
taking shape, make this a valuable new 
Rose. About the only two varieties among 
Hybrid Ferpetiials I would include are Frau 
Karl Druschki and Hugh Dickson, for it 
appears to me that the charming pink Mrs. 
John Laing is losing some of its old-time j 
constitution, or is beaten by newer kinds | 
in the other types of flower; in fact, we 
should not be far wrong if, in selecting 
autumn Roses, we kept entirely to Hybrid 
Teas. Indeed, if the better, or rather 
stronger-growing, Tea Roses proper were 
placed in this one division there would be 
less confusion to those who are not 
acquainted with varieties, because the 
difference is very slight. 

Rut to return to autumn-flowering kinds. 
Arthur R. Goodwin is choice in its coppery- 
pink shades; Betty, too, is really fine, of 
similar shades. Caroline Testout is well 
known ; this is a grand, all-round pink. 
Dorothy Page Roberts, with bronzy-yellow i 
colours, is an excellent variety; so is i 
Duchess of Wellington. Saffron-yellow 
would describe this, one of the most charm- , 
ing of autumn Roses. The salmon-pink of 
Earl of Warwick is seen added to a really ' 
perfectly-formed flower. Edu Meyer, a i 
combination of yellow and copper tints, is 
superb. Franz Deegen (pale yellow) is 
free and fragrant. The bright red 
blooms of General MacArthur are most | 
effective and nicely formed. Gustav Grun- 
nerwald, in pink, is notable for charming 
shape, and .Tonkhcer J. L. Mock is a 
delightful variety. A basketful of this 
charming flesh-pink, with deeper shaded 
centre associated with its excellent foliage, 
was one of the best exhibits seen this 
autumn. Joseph Hill (salmon-pink) is an 
excellent variety. Everyone likes the pale- 
pink Lady Ashtown, good all through the 
season. Lady Firrie, somewhat new, is a 
many-tinted variety that must be planted 
freely La Tosea (pink) is not new, but is 
first-class. So, too, are the reds Liberty 
and Richmond. Lyon Rose puts on lovely 
shades of colour in the cool weather of 
autumn. Four Madames—Abel Chatenay, 
Edmee Metz. Jules Grolez, and Ravary—are 
all more or less old varieties ; but all are 
grand in autumn. Of Marquise de Sinety 
too much cannot be said ; the iieculiarly 
rich volk-of-egg colour makes it at once 
one of the most attractive. Mons. Paul 
Lede (deep salmon-pink), Mrs. Alfred Tate 
(deep fawn shade), Mrs. A. IL Waddell 
(reddish-salmon), are three lovely Roses. 
Pharisaer (rosy-white) is one of my 
especial favourites ; and Souvenir de I resi¬ 
dent Carnot (flesh-colour) must not be neg¬ 
lected because it is older than many 
varieties. Warrior is a most effective red 
in a mass, although it is not over double. 

Included in the list of Ten Roses is Coral- 
lina (deep pink and nicely scented); G. 
Nnbonnand (pale flesh) is alsp a fine 
autumnal. The sulphur-yellow blooms of 
Harrv Kirk have been in evidence lately, 
and 1 like the lemon suffused crimson 
flowers of Hugo Roller. Lady Hillingdon 
(aprioot-vellow) may be termed a charming 
variety; one of the most decorative of all. 
Mme Jean Dupuy (yellow, bordered rose) 
is distinct and pretty. Mamnn Cochet and 
the White Cochet are free and nice, 
although the blooms are pendent.. Very 
much like the latter, and perhaps better, is 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens, new and most use¬ 
ful. Papa Gontier, although almost single, 
is attractive in its rosy-crimson colour. 


The superb Rayon d’Or (a distinct rich early part of .the present year, in this 
yellow hybrid) is a notable autumn latter instance a heavy dressing of manure 
variety, and the small-flowered Polyantha was applied, as Potatoes had never before 
Orleans must not be passed. Two others of been grown on this particular plot, which 
this class, named Mrs. Taft (rosy-red) and was about an acre in extent. Judging by 
Canarienvogel (deep yellow), are effective, results, I can hardly think that manure 
So, too, is the well-known single, Irish had anything to do with disease being so 


Elegance. Among China varieties, Com- 
tesse du Cayla (carmine), Laurette Mes- 
simy (pink with yellow shade), Mme. 


prevalent, as it was equally as bad in the 
one case as the other. I attribute it to the 
wet and cool weather which prevailed 


Eugene Resal (rosy-pink) a re three kinds throughout August, as previous to this but 
which make a fine autumn display. few diseased tubers had been found, while 

H. S. haulm °X the mid-season and late sorts 

---, was still free of disease and looking re- 

NOTW AWT) 7?FPT TES markably vigorous. Had the weather in 

AUTIJb AND REPLIED. August been of a normal description the 

Rose Marechal Riel as a standard^-Will yj e lH of sound tubers would have been 
you please tell me if Marshal Niel is a suit- . f 

able Rose to grow as a standard in a sunny, ueoit oi wnai was me case last year, 
sheltered garden, and does it have a lot of Ashford, Kent. A. W. 

bloom? If not, can you recommend some other r Tn mrU mrcnHnn n-ifh n 

yellow Rose (to contrast well with Mme. Lin conversation with a friend of oure 

Ravary), which keeps blooming right up to late the other day as to flavour in Potatoes, he 
autumn ? I also want a white Rose that is told us that he this Year grew Up-to-date 

v'ir o mt e .hc * F o Ikes to n e 5 - - ORI on ° “ recommcnd aud of all he had tried he considered this 
Vicomtesse Folkestone, obion. the bcs t. The tubers referred lo were 

[Beautiful as Marshal JBe is, we can- grown ou a heavy c . Iay wUt aud whe „ 
not lecommend it as reliable. \ou will ,iw» flp.i, «... ni,a annn,.nt 


Ashford, Kent. A. W. 

[In conversation with a friend of ours 


the best. The tubers referred to were 
[Beautiful as Mardchal JBe is, we can- grown ou a heavy c . Iay wU> whra 

H 0t t V e , COmm „ end , 11 r 8S ufllt on I.ioni* lrliJo steamed the flesh was white and flouirand 
hud Mme Ileetor Leuilhot an ideal Hose of exquisite flavour. Factor, too, be found 
to go with your Mme Kayary, especially alg)) i xcellent , lte ^ waJ 

m such a fntourable 1 st . > cooking has a deal to do with the floali y 

Viscountess Folkestone is good, but if you f H n 1 

have La Tosca you get much the same or uie 1 ola ^Z_i_ 

shadings with a more erect carriage of \ \ T /i r pv c i vn prD/zr? 

truss and flower. Viscountess Folkestone NOTES A*D REPLIES. 

is the sweeter-scented of the two. J Pear Beurr* de Me r ode. All the early 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Beurrl de Merode.—All the early 
autumn Pears show the effects of the cold 
summer. This kept its flavour best of all I 


, , , T • , . x_ _ * auiuuui icaia ouun uic cuu.10 urc wju 

R*es o*n the*top of ElS™ summer. This kept its flavour best of HI 

sheds which are on somewhat lower ground j have tried In September. It is a handsome, 

behind, thus would be planted quite close. I good-sized Pear, good in form and With a 

am thinking of growing them on crossed poles. Hnpl K rnTV/Pf i s j,i P tv 

I am very anxious to have a perpetual-flower- nneiy-Dronzea side. . 

ing Rose, not red. it seems difficult to get a Peas of the year.—The best and most 

pale single one which is perpetual. I do not onnstaiit cpt of Peas I have ever had. and 


pale single one which is perpetual. I do not cons t a nt set of Peas I have ever had, and 
think either a Hybrid Perpetual or Hybrid Tea . j f mnnth« nre RvHpp'r Firi- 
would be suitable, and I would be very much enjoyed for months, are R.Vder s mi 
obliged if you would kindly advise me. I was Round Gradus, Early Giant (SottODI. 
thinking of Conrad Meyer and Nova Zembla, peter Pan (dwarf), The Daniel, Lord 

s'y ^ ^ « 

much room. The posts would be from 8 feet to The above are the kinds that have server 
10 feet high.— Rose. so well.—W., Sussex. 

[You will find Nova Zembla a good pale pear Bonne d’Ezge I find poor and rather 
blush-white for your purpose. Mme. Alfred acrid, a free grower and bearer, and prob 
Carrifcre is another blush-white that should a biy raised before the standard of quality 
suit you. Roth are excellent growers, very was h^h. jt was rebaptised and sentoiu 
sweet-scented, and as i>erpetua 1-flowering as an English Pear (Brockworth Park). It 
as any Roses. The last-named has less i s one of the Pears that might well be done 
thorny wood, and is almost evergreen.] away with in view of the good ones that 
- want all our space.—W. 

GARDEN FOOD. Pear Hessle. — Always an abundant 

_ cropper, this small but exquisitely- 

flavoured Pear has carried a record crop 
THE BEST POTATOES TO EAT. n j s a universal favourite with those to 


GARDEN FOOD. 


THE BEST POTATOES TO EAT. 


In response to your inquiry as to which whom flavour appeals, and it is a pity its 
varieties of the Potato are found by excellence is not more generally know, 
readers to be the best for eating, I find This Pear is pre-eminently adapted for the 
Sharpe’s Victor—the true yellow-fleshed northern part of the kingdom, and Is, In 
variety—to be still the best flavoured normal seasons, ready for use during Sep- 
among first “ earlies.” I have grown other tember and October.—K irkcudbright. 
early kinds, but none, in my estimation, Thompson’s Pear.—This is good, amoa: 
surpass, if they equal, it for flavour. It is tbe best * not large—I never want a large 
also an excellent cropper. Some yellow'- Pear __g 0 ’ od in f orm , not showy in colour, 
fleshed unnamed varieties sent for trial but of a fine d e p ca te flavour. This was 
have this season yielded excellent results, raised b v Van Mons and was sent to the 
both in regard to quality and cropping R al Horticultural Societv without a 
capabilities, of which more will, no doubt, ^ Mr gabine named lt after Bt*«t 
be heard of in the future. Snowdrop is Tbompson , who at the time was superin- 
the best second early with me. The tubers d ^ j „ (rult department in U* 
are of medium size, and when cooked the ,. it , at Chiswick. Some very 

flesh is firm, floury, and possessed of a nice fete » «« 


flesh is firm, floury, and possessed of a nice 



nutty flavour. It is not only a good Potato 5 :r t L 8 inc i e dish classes at lb * 1 

to grow to succeed the earliest sorts, but J” 8 „* vmoent-snuare. The 

it retains its good qualities unimpaired )o considTit oue of 

right through the winter. For this reason If e Mr. Barron used to consider 

I planted about \ of an acre of it this ! Pears . liniAirOur over the 

I season, and have been rewarded with a Cood Pear8 • bad ' whv 

splendid crop of tubers. Some would ob- Quality of good Pears, I m 
ject to their size, and say they are not j keep the poor ones the> " Pll! , ro f 
sufficiently large, but, in mv estimation, room? As soon as one fixes on a 
they are just the size a Potato should be undoubted excellence it would oe wu i 
when cooked whole for the table. Windsor get rid of a bad or doubtful one. a ^ 

< tyatle Is excellent in every way as a first- Pears I think barely worthy of a * , 
rate main-crop variety, and, as grown ou Beurr 6 d’Amanlis, Conseiller de ia t • 
the heavy loam I have to deal with, the also Pears with a musty twang. IS™ 1 
flavour is all that can be desired. For the few Williams’ for others. bttflJMiw* 
latest supply I grow Factor, Scottish it, nor any Pear with a trace of toe ® 
Triumph, and Up-to-Date. Of the three, flavour. Pitmaston Duchess, a 
the last named is the best for eating, the fraud, I would put on the * 

being firm, floury, and flavour excel- had it. It is not merely n 
lent. With respect to diseased tubers, taste, but of effect on the health. One 
quite as many have been found among may be refreshing in all ways. ^ 
varieties planted on land manned in the sickly, if eatable. Why it should be»■ ■ 
spring of 10 U as on that manured in the hard to say, but so it is.—W. 

■Hi Original frem 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON MBS. CHARLES. 

I- — M BUTLER. --- "J —“ “* —**-"0 WUU1UW.J. jl uuu UVI UlUtU UQ 1U 1UVUCO IU KUgUi MUU w mvuvu vv 

• There are now so many garden varieties of seen ; so bae a specimen as this for years 8 inches wide, whilst on vigorous young 

‘H. Rhododendron that it is difficult to select , growing in the open, and certainly had plants they are correspondingly larger. 

^ t> a small number and claim that they are never seen one so far north.—H. C. P. The flowers are each upwards of G inches 

; r *t!i better than their fellows, whilst ‘it is Viburnum tomentosum Maries!.—This is across, and have large cream-coloured 
rf ^ equally difficult to point out in what way j a showy and free-flowering form of the petals and purplish anthers. Under favour- 
v “2 a particular variety is better than another. Japanese V. tomentosum, a shrub which able conditions it may be expected to attain 
£ The variety figured to-day can lay claim may be said to occupy a similar position in a large size, for in its native country it is 

^ to a position in the front rank of those Japan to that which our common Guelder one of the principal forest trees, and in 

£ts which bear lilac or lilac-purple flowers, for | Rose, V. Opulus, does in this country. In “Forestry of Japan,” published by the 
it is of vigorous constitution and bears | both instances forms are produced which Bureau of Forestry, Tokio, it is stated that 
large blossoms in good-sized heads, to bear sterile flowers only, as is instanced by arrangements have been made for planting 
k' which the illustration hardly does full j our well-known Snowball Tree, V. Opulus 13,200,000 young trees of this species in the 
justice. Belonging to the late May and var. sterile, and by the Japanese Snowball forests. The wood is used for building and 
er-rcr: - early June-flow r ering kinds, which contain ( Tree, V. tomentosum var. plica turn. These cabinet w r ork, whilst it is also said to be 
j; . in some degree blood of the very hardy I sferiIe-flow r ered kinds are, as a rule, more one of the woods used for the manufacture 
North American R. catawbiense, it is suit- showy than the ones which bear fertile of chip-braid, which is used for making 
> able for cultivation almost anywhere where flow ers, therefore they have been planted hats, mats, etc. Although the tree grow s 


wdnter without the least protection what- it is not by any means a common tree, and 
I ever. The situation, how'ever, w r as a it is doubtful whether there are in the 
sheltered one, facing west, and, no doubt, British Isles any trees more than twenty- 
this in a great measure accounted for its five years of age. Its leaves are often as 

healthv flourishing cnndiHnn T hnH not n*. in lono-th mid fi inches to 




Rhododendron Mrs. Charles Butler. From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers* garden at Haslcmcre. 


flhodoUendrons grow, for flowers and 
escape injury from late frosts ; 
hiJ 5 • 0 oft0]1 injure the blooms of early- 
bloommg kinds. I>. Kew. | 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 
J? c aL ,0n,a mon tevidensi8.—Amongst the 
i« it‘ V ane s P ec ^ es of the EscalIonia there 
s none more beautiful than this, and as 
m ° loo r at a period of the year when 
nil Vii rubs bave finished flowering it is 
whff Q e ? ore vaIua ble. The large spikes ol 
r»n . - a 8 ran t flowers, which are borne 
vevir terminals °f the young growths, are 
1827 . att . ractive - Though introduced in 
evnons i 5°^ °^ten met with in gardens, 
Thp L 11 favoured places in the south. 
Purv°rl. ei +»? ay ’ w,)en on a visit to Hart- 
shiro t tae west ern part of Gloucester- 

on a Jo n aw plant of this in ful1 bloom 
bcmitv t! ? was much struck with its 
for JroJi ad been in its I ,rCR ent position 
veral years and had withstood the 


more extensively, but in the case of Maries’ 
variety it is in many ways quite as con¬ 
spicuous as plicatum, and in some ways a 
better plant, for its habit is less stiff. 
Growing 4 feet to 5 feet high, it forms n 
spreading bush with the same kind of 
plaited or ribbed leaves which is peculiar 
to the tyiie. The heads of flow’ers are each 
3 inches to 5 inches across, and are com¬ 
posed of a large number of small fertile 
flowers and a less number of sterile ones, 
which are conspicuous by reason of their 
large white bracts. Seeds are not often 
borne in this country, therefore its fruits, 
which are said to be showy iu its native 
country, cannot be depended on as an asset 
here. The leaves, however, turn to a dull 
red previous to falling. Like other Vibur¬ 
nums, it growls well in loamy soil and 
requires practically no pruning.—D. 

Magnolia hypoleuca.—Although vigorous 
examples of this Japanese species are to be 
found in a few gardens about the country, 


fairly well it is rather susceptible to injury 
by late spring frosts, therefore it would be 
risky to plant it in exposed positions where 
such frosts are prevalent.—W. Daxlimohe. 

Rubus flagelliformis.—This is one of 
many new T kinds of Rubus which have been 
introduced from China during the present 
century, and it has arrested a considerable 
amount of attention both on account of its 
long, slender branches, which make it a 
peculiarly appropriate plant for covering a 
pergola, pillar, or rough post, and by its 
attractive foliage. Branches 8 feet to 
12 feet, and sometimes more, in length are 
formed in a single season, and they are con¬ 
spicuous by reason of their covering of 
cream-coloured felt, a peculiarity which is 
also noticeable on the undersides of the 
more or less heart-shaped leaves. The 
upper side of the leaves is attractive by 
reason of the rich velvety surface, and also 
by their assuming a reddish hue in 
autumn, allhouglraHt 1 ^[Iptter season the 
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colour is less rich tUau that o£ many other CHRYSANTHEMUMS. ']■ "• S>TEEsTEn.-Thls a ptimrme 

shrubs. So fur as vuu be learned at Ibe - yellow sport from H. W. TW . S 

present time there is no reason to doubt its NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. known and popular white incurved variety 

hardiness, for it has stood uninjured in the rp HE mee ^ n g Q f Gie Floral Committee of e3 ^®ltion and cutting the parent 

open ground through eight or ten winters. tlie xational Chrysanthemum Society, held 1 va ,5? e A y *?, as been uwch in demand, conse- 

To obtain the best results from these new, on Monday afternoon, 21st October last, ^ a 16 s P° rt . slioui d be highly valued 

vigorous-growing Brambles it is necessary wi jj i ong be remembered as one of the Jr is a *!?. Wer °* medium size and coed 

to plant them in rich loamy soil.—D. Kew. most noteworthy of its kind in recent 1 J?™' }V>rst-class certificate to Messrs, 

Euonymus alatus.—Among the bushes years. Smgle-flowered Chrysanthemums Vi™®.®!, “ amson > and Cragg, Heston, 
that give fine colour this should not be for- abounded, and in several instances the 

gotten. The colour, very effective, is of a flowers were of a very high degree of ex- , bimrose Quee^. —Another handsome 
peculiar shade. It is said to be very beauti- ceilence. Chrysanthemums suitable for '^ au dattractive exhibition Japanese variety, 
ful in its own country, and the plant is market were noteworthy. Of Japanese and t . avm S 'cry long floiets of medium width, 
hardy in ours. Mr. S. Parsons, New York, incurved varieties there was a capital j gUt fading to primro*' 

writing to us some few years ago (1908), representation, and the small to medium- * ir st-cia.ss certificate to Mr. Martin Sils- 
savs: “This autumn I have been wonder- sized decorative sorts were also numerous. , DU J^’ kandown, Isle of Wight, 
fully impressed with the extreme beauty of ^ji t)i 00 ius were judged under the new Goinmenaations were made in favour of: 
Euonymus alatus. The colour is a deep classification mentioned in the report of T . v ERA l ottkrton. — A large, full, 
red glow without any shade of purple or the Floral Committee in the early days of ; y a l )a nese, market variety, developing pleas 
yellow, as nearly all other trees have. It (be present year, and in this connection r * n S blooms on a fairly strong flower-stalk 

» v f , a* ii... ... _ A- Tallin flniMA w ... . . . , . . .. tim’Ptsi Ilf ITIWiH hr.unltli m.Anl., .!• » 


mc'ur\LHi \uneues iiitrre >vu« a capiiai j r . f ^ Z'a y*MuroK. 

representation, and the small to medium- ^ irs t-ctass certificate to Mr. Martin Sils- 
sized decorative sorts were also numerous. , DU J^’ kandown, Isle of Wight. 

All blooms were judged under the new commendations were made in favour of: 
classification mentioned in the report of T . v ERA . 1 ottkrton. — A large, full, 
the Floral Committee in the early days of ; y a l )a nese, market variety, developing pleas- 

__ tlie present year, and in this connection ; * n S blooms on a fairly strong flower-stalk; 

is pure red and one of the most remarkable readers will be interested to know that , rety °: £°° d breadth evenly disposed; 

shades I ever saw.” each section, such as Japanese, aud again eo *° ur > imds. rrom Mr. T. Page, Hampton. 

The true Service-tree (Sorbus domes- 1 incurved, is divided up into sub-sections, J hyllis Cragg.— A charming J a pane* 
tim) _\s 1 write, the woodland is rich in examples of popular varieties being ™ ar ^ variG Jy of superb form and good 
ruioiir owing in part, to the sunny days given as a guide to illustrate the respective T 1 . 7 ^’ * iav,n £ florets of medium width. The 
of the past few weeks, and among the ! sections. In this way those who cannot see b J°?, ms ar ? b° nie 0,1 stiff, erect flow- 
mnnv trees this, now almost forgotten, the flowers may be able to form a better stalks, and the colour is a very pleasing 
tik-ps a good part fur the colour of its idea of the size and character of such new „ e - hght pink. I row Messrs. Crag, 
graceful leaves. The fruit, which is now sor t as it is recognised in its proper sub- Harrison, and Cragg. 

Ivin" on the ground, is of a very acrid section. Varieties to gain certificates, etc., ! . v \ HI T E liKA y TT - — One of the whitest 

taste and only jiosslble to eat when were the followingsingle-flowered Chrysanthemums 1 have 

t* Toddlks.—A bright and attractive new j ev ® r The blooms are of medium size 

single of small to medium size, having and the sprays are freely flowered. Div 


eolour, pink. From Mr. T. Page, Hampton! 

Phyllis Cragg.— A charming Japanese 
market variety of superb form and good 
size, having florets of medium width. The 


rather narrow florets regularly arranged budded, or partially disbudded, blooms an? 


Plotted. It is still in use in S. Italy (and Toddlks. —A bright and attractive new 
]>crhaps in other parts of S. Europe), the single 0 f small to medium size, having 
fruits I saw there being much larger than r; ,ther narrow florets regularly arranged 
those borne b.v the wild tree. They were ,- 0 und yellow disc; colour, brilliant crim- 
clearly selected kinds, with some beauty of soll with narrow yellow zone round disc, 
colour, and hung up under the eaves of Award for colour to Mr. II. W. Thorp, 
houses for autumn or winter use. It Is a Worthing. 

tree that should not be quite forgotten Master Rex. — A large exhibition 
where there is any care for a collection of j a p aIies -e bloom, having florets of medium 
hardy trees, forming a graceful and, with tfiat twist and rather tightly curl 

ago, rather a tall tree.—W., Sussex. and build up au attractive flower of good 

The Sweet or Red Cum (Ijiquidambar i substance ; colour, bright amber. First- 
slyraciflua).—It is curious that so small a ,-iass certificate to Mr. George Milehnm, 


round yellow disc; colour, brilliant crim¬ 
son, with narrow yellow zone round disc. 
Award for colour to Mr. II. W. Thorp, 
Worthing. 

Master Rex. — A large exhibition 
Japanese bloom, having florets of medium 


attractive. From Mr. rhilip Ladds, 
Swanley Junction, Kent. 

The committee wished to see again (be 
following :—Alice Westbury, a fairly large 
single, colour cinnamon and orauge; Mari 
tana, a noble-looking incurved bloom, 


number of really well-developed examples 
of this North American tree are to be found 
in our gardens, for few trees are more 


width flint twist and rather tightly curl colour bright yellow: Waxy White, a mr 
and build up au attractive llowcr of good large, loosely-built Japanese bloom wilb 
substance: colour, bright aiubcr. First- l,roud petals; Louisa Hntltven.nch velvet; 
Class certificate to Mr. George Mileham, CTml *> n -Tapanese. with golden-lmm 
Hnilvn House Gardens, heatlierliead. reverse ; ami Mrs. Hcasimw. a large white 


Emlyn House Gardens, Leatherhead. 


Miss Joan Miller. This Japanese flower Japanese in the way of Mine. Gustau* 


will be valued for its pleasing colour, which 


A pretty rosy-terra-cotta spirt 


beautiful in autumn, as during the throe mav i,e described as bright rose-pink with *T oll J ^ a, - v RJchnrdson. ibe well-lwn 
weeks or four weeks immediately preced- silvery reverse. The florets are long and of namt? d Rosemary, was nincD 

ing their fall the leaves take on gorgeous medium breadth, and they curl and twist admired. _;_ E.(j. 

red. bronze, orange, and scarlet tints. j n pleasing fashion. First-class certificate NOTES A\D REPLIES 

That it will develop to goodly proportions alKO to Mr. G. Mileham. Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums, 

is seen by the fine example '*£**£* V™' Hon. Mrs John Ward.-TIiIs is a prim- | It has alwavs been a matter of surprise to 

ing near the lake at fc.von M';use. ju s rose-coloured sjiort from TV lute Queen, so m e that the claims of these should haw 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums, 

It has always been a matter of surprise t** 

must be (if) feet or “PTrank^Fruit?arc i pf,pi,,nr rturing’dcioter and so well shown j bj»n brushed osl<te*in tlwnfsb'^jraSw 
has a good bead and ^“^; I at tlie recent Crystal Palace show. Tbo . generally after tlie Japanese Cbrjsaotk- 

borne freely by this specimen, a by no sinirt will be in much demand, as it is sure mums. I have urged growers not w 
means common occurrence m this country. to ^ quite as easy of culture ns is the i neglect these really attractive flowers; 
Although the lea '^ are -Mnifle-like m a P- parent variety. First class certificate also a nd, if mv information is correct, one of 
pea ranee, there 8 no J ty beUeei the t() Mr . Mileham. the leading trade growers has promised to 

Acers and Liquid th ® i/.^ Ay k-h Mrs John Mahkb.-A nother e\(‘ellent , se t up a goodly number of the more in 

being more c , 1 ; s ^^ ji a ! 1 , < ‘ d ^ite Japanese variety especially valuable teresting of the Anemone-flowered .sortsat 

Ilazeis in ca \ f R to market growers and those who like the show of the National Chrysanthemum 

wulr'iind medmui-niaed blooms of good quality The Society, at the Crystal j 


Acers and Liquidaiuliars, (lie latter trees 
being more closely allied to I he Witch 
Hazels. In America the tree is of eon- 


timber, for it is used largely both there and 
in European countries in the manufacture 
of the cheaper kinds of furniture. The 
wood is known under several names. In 


America the y^i^J'^^in^wldlsMMs also flowored single measuring 5 inches 
the sapjvood Ye walnut The fact *' inches in diameter. The florets are 1( 

of the name of Gum being applied to ! and recurving, and develop a bl< 


blooms are white, reflexed, and slightly 
drooping in form. First-class certificate to 
Mr. Thus. Page, Hampton. 

Sussex Yellow. — A handsome large- 
flowered single measuring 5 inches to 
)» inches in diameter. The florets are long. 


her 29th, 30(h, and 31st next. Except for 
the single-flowered sorts and a few classes 
devoted to the incurved type of the flower, 
alkelse are JajHinese, and of these we Jian* 
had quite a surfeit for some years pa**- 
I hope that the Pompons, the spidery, anu 


nf^the k nl*me of Gum being applied 'to ! broad - an(1 recurving, and develop a bloom other interesting types may bcencourapA 
vLimfs k inis of Eucalyptus ha^ led to ' of beautifully even form with a-disc small I and that there may be a better proportion 
serious mistakesVehig made ‘in the use of ^ proportion to the flower, which is what of types shown than has been the rule for 
t innifinmhnr tcoorl which snokeii of ms raisers are striving to achieve; colour, some years past.— E. G. 

Gum, caused someone to commence using bright yellow First-class certificate to | Getting ready for the exhibitions -AH 
American Gum. and the wood was boomed Ml l- Borman Davis, Framfield. Sussex. I too frequently preparatory work is w 
to such an extent that several public Ideality. -Tliis is the result of n cross be- ! undone until too late, this invariably 
bodies used considerable quantities for tween Miss Mary Anderson and Mensa— | ing to trouble. Old and discoloured w>ro» 

street paving- Being a soft wood, the re- two idPnl single sorts. r Ehe blooms, in a should be repainted, using a ricu 

suit was disastrous, and in a short time disbudded spray, are well set apart, and green paint. Cups and tubes shuUJa 

fhose particular areas had to be relaid, they are pure white. The florets are fairly / overhauled. Make a careful wte oi 

Although there does uot appear to lie much broad and evenly dis|K)sed rouml a pale- ; dates on which the shows are te w ’ 

chance for the species as a forest tree in j yellow disc. There are two or three rows j and see that all entries are sent to we _ - 


j hose particular areas had to be relaid, they are pure white. The florets are fairly J overhauled. 


Although there does uot appear to be much 
chance for the species as a forest tree in 


broad and evenly disposed round a pale 
yellow disc. There are two or three rows 1 


the British Isles, it might certainly be used °f fl°rets only. First-class certificate also spective secretaries in due tinre 


more frequently for avenue planting and in to ^ r - Davis, 
parks and gardens.— W. Dallimoke. Mrs. Loo Tin 


regulations of the exhibition of 


transplanted to their permanent positions. 


Thomson. —This is a lovely j society, as they often vary, and their 

.*• Y! _ _ a V,_ • I. . . . ^ atc/inn IjnCatJeU 


observance may lead to disqoaiifla^l' 
Procure the necessary naming caws, ^ 


Propagating Lavender (C. ^.) -This ih best I Penrose sport from Mensa, and the bloom, i observance may lead to diSQuaMJ® ■ 
propagated bv taking jgiios frojn the old bushes, like that of the parent, of perfect form Procure the necessary naming caros, a ^ 
STt woody* \ ')'»*'«**■ firsts write the m m* iefiibij -Jn ijt ^ 

length, and should be pulled off tbo bush, not Hi mate to Mr. Davis. j attempt to exhibit m mere classes • 

rut., for bv so doing a heel is secured, which Charles Kingsley.— In this there are ' can do with comfort. It is naicfl wiyv 

induces the slip to form roots at an earlier . three or four rows of florets of cood show in n few classes good, even bKWJ; 
date than if its base had been cleanlv cut with a ^ 

a knife. The best time for effecting this breadth and prettily recurving. The thnt exhibit lngh culture tliaHtav 
method of propagation is during the month of blooms, which are each about 4 inches in a larger number of classes ana 

i fn& d T e^. 8 .’r ‘fi flle“a!ntev t r HnL n ^ yellow , c ?^ ur ’ »*,«• I <*»»«« ot «e«i 

with a layer of road-grit and should bo made tUG fa, ntest tinge of bronze visible on the l not successful yourself BM&e&ra 
?J£L in io th f 5°* n ' .? h , e ncTt seapOQ tb ? v ma y be ™rfnce of the florets. First-class certifi- ( of anything that may aPJ* ar t0 Jr« 
transpiautcd to their permanent positions. cate to Mr. N. Davis. 1 i u tie success of your rivals-B- 0■ 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

ROCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION : 

SOME HINTS. 

Section IV. 

(Continued from page 707.) 

As soon as the general contours of the 
ground have been determined, the 
Formation of the rock caeden can be 
proceeded with. A large quantity of 
suitable stone is first carted and spread, 
not piled, close by, so that the shapes 
required can be chosen readily. Then, 
heaps of good soil, some mixed with leaf¬ 


going over the work again and introducing 
smaller outcrops, or single stones, until 
the ground assumes some resemblance to 
the beautiful rises and falls, cliffs and 
valleys of natural Alpine scenery divested 
of all plant life. The necessary steps 
should be curved round bold outcrops, or 
small cliffs, and, above all, the soil should 
be packed as hard as possible with rammers. 
As a general rule, the richer soil should 
be disposed at the foot of the hills and in 
the valleys, the j)oorer utilised for the 
sunnier heights. Stress is laid upon the 
necessity for hard packing of the soil; 
since, if the garden is to be of any con¬ 
siderable size and height, it will be found 
that the soil will tend to subside for 


systems of some naturally mountainous 
country are traced. Next should be ob¬ 
served the manner in which the harder 
rocks obtrude from the slopes of the 
smaller or greater valleys between them, 
and the beautiful proportions which always 
exist in nature. Perception of the pic¬ 
ture may come more rapidly to some than 
to others ; but anyone with any ambition 
and any sense of the beautiful can, at all 
events, produce results very different from 
those which have been condemned so 
strongly and so justly by our best judges. 
Perseverance, whatever disappointments 
may arise, will assure, in the end, a fair 
copy of what is best and most beautiful 
in nature. A pleasing and somewhat un* 



Fig. i y.—A dry watercourse . Fig. iS. — The stony vat ley. 


oiould, sand, and manure, are placed 
tac neighbourhood of the work. This 
o be used for filling in behind the stou 
ben necessary. The actual building nc 
commences, the stones being set careful! 
and the rule of curves adhered to. The fir 
k P, cause much anxiety, an 

Probably, no little disappointment, but t 
J?5 lctop s * lou ^ not be deterred, nj 
thT* i r ^build if not satisfied, alterij 
1ip £ e at ve Positions of the stones uu 
Mastered the art of imitati: 
of dt °? tcr °P forms, though construct 
» atones. In no case should t 
enrton? f a st ? ne overlap a neighbour, ai 
endeavour should be made to place t: 

formhw,« ? t JL ( J nes in similar direction 
bhbg first the larger outcrops, and tin 
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perhaps a year or more after the work Is 
completed. This, however, need not inter¬ 
fere with the general formation of the 
ground, tending, as it does, merely to 
soften its shape, and the stones will sink 
together, as they have been placed, pro¬ 
vided they have been well laid. Care 
must be taken to fill in any gaps resulting 
from subsidence of soil from the lower 
edges of the stones, whilst, on the other 
hand, the tops of the stones must be well 
covered by the soil above them, which 
must not subside below the upper edges 
of the stones, but should stand well 
over them. The best means of educating 
tfie eye to natural formations is a 
careful study, in the first instance, of 
the manner in which the hill and valley 


usual effect may be produced by con¬ 
structing a 

Dry watercourse, running down between 
two hills, especially if the builders can 
obtain rough watercourse boulders. Figure 
17 illustrates the meaning. The stones 
have been laid to indicate the curved 
course of the water, and are strewn about 
as if rolled there by the torrent. Such 
mountainous watercourses are often 
fringed with small seedling Pines, and 
these may be introduced with effect, as 
shown at the right centre of the figure. 
It may be objected that the little trees 
will eventually grow too large for such a 
comparatively small space, and this ob¬ 
jection would be valid were they allowed 
to remain; but ip, ^,rQC|s garden of this 
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size the owner, presumably, has facilities 
for raising a few seedlings every third or 
fourth year to replace any of tlie original 
trees which may have grown too large, 
while the result is worthy of the slight 
trouble involved. A stony valley can be 
represented in similar manner (see Figure 
IS), forming a natural moraine. Here 
fault may be found with the apparently 
rough walking entailed; but, on the other 
hand, it need not, of necessity, form a 
principal path, whilst the stones may be 
so placed that the more adventurous 
visitor is able, without inconvenience or 
misadventure, to wind his way upwards to 
the heights above. A natural picture is 
produced, and it is surprising to observe 
how well certain small alpine plants 
flourish when dotted about everywhere. 


growths are liable to he injured when they 
are so far advanced that it is necessary to 
expose them, whereas if they start natur¬ 
ally in the spring the frost has no effect 
upon them. Should the frost, however, be 
very severe in the winter a mat or two, or 
some old sacks, may be readily thrown over 
the i>ots to prevent the soil being frozen too 
hard and breaking the puls.] 


limited to any particular time of ike year, 
for it will flower throughout the winter 
and early spring months. In order to en¬ 
sure blossoms at that time a structure ke;* 
at a temperature higher than that ot'a 
greenhouse will, of course, be necessary 
Good flowering examples may be grown in 
pots 5 inches in diameter, while if larger 
and taller specimens are required all that 
is necessary is to shift them into larger 
pots. A mixture of loam, leaf-mould and 
sand will suit this Plumbago well, and it 
may be readily propagated by cuttings of 
the young growing shoots, taken in the 


NOTES AND HE DUES. 

Hutchinsia petraea. There is a delicate 
little Pepperwort with small white flowers, 
now called Hutchinsia petriea, after Miss 
Hutchins, a zealous Irish botanist, which 
flourishes on limestone rocks in the West 
of England and in Wales. Strange to say, 
it has been known for many years on the 
churchyard walls of Eltliam. in Kent. 
How could Hutchinsia pclraai have found 
its way to such an unlikely locality? Tradi¬ 
tion asserts that it was originally planted 
there by the great botanist Dillenius. The 
tradition is not in itself impossible. Dil¬ 
lenius came over to England in 1721 at ttie 
invitation of Dr. Shornrd, and afterwards 
became the first Shernrdian Professor of 
Botany in the University of Oxford. Now, 
Dr. Shornrd laid a like-minded brother. Mr. 
James Shornrd, who lived at Elthaui, 
whoii» he possessed one of the finest botanic 
gardens in I he kingdom. Moreover, Dil- 
lenius published an elegant and elaborate 
work on fho rare plants growing in his 
friend’s garden, entitled “ Ilorlus Eltliam- 
ensis,” in which lie describes and figures 
over four hundred species, all drawn and 
etched, we are told, with his own hand.— 
Canon Vaughan, in Saturday Heview. 

The Lavender Cotton (Santolina).--There are 
several varieties of this, but the best, I think, 
is that called 8. incana (the Hoary Lavender 
Cotton), which is not so erect as the others, and 
more silvery in its tone. Its height varies ac¬ 
cording to the Boil and treatment. If left 
alone, it forms laruc, spreading bushes, a foot 
or so high, but it may be cut back after flower¬ 
ing. It prefers a dry soil and a sunny situation, 
and is fairly hardy, though occasionally in¬ 
jured by wet winters.—8. A. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES'AND IiEPLIES. 

Bulbs and other plants for spring.—Just 
opposite my office windows is a blank wall, and, 
as it gets a fair amount of sun, 1 last spring 
erected a couple of planks along it and grew 
some sutnmer-Howering plants in pots, from 
which I derived a good deal of pleasure. I am 
now thinking of having some spring-flowering 
plants. With this object in view, 1 have potted 
up some Forget-me-nots, Polyanthuses, and 
coloured Primroses, also bulbs. The last I have 
plunged in the usual way. What I want to 
know is the best thing to do with the pots dur¬ 
ing the winter. Would it not he best to plunge 
them in some way, either in the garden or in 
boxes with ashes. As regards the bulbs, what 
should be done with these alter they are 
brought to the light? Please let me know if 
the idea is workable, and if there is anything 
else I could use for the same purpose?—SPRING 
Flowers. 

[It will be quite possible to have your 
shelves gay with flowers during the spring 
mouths. The plants named by you can be 
depended upon to contribute their share, 
while in addition may be recommended 
Alpine Auriculas, double Arabia, Aubrie- 
tias, Alyssum saxatile, and double Daisies. 
These will all flower well in pots. The 
best way to treat them for the winter is to i 
plunge the pots up to tlie rims in a bed of | 
ashes, Cocoanut refuse, spent Hops, or 
some protective material, removing them 
therefrom and placing on the shelves as 
fhe flowers develop. Bulbous plants for I 
blooming outdoors in pots may be plunged I 
in exactly the same way, but the pots 
should not be buried in ashes or any other 
material, as is done in the case of bulbs 
that are to be taken into the greenhouse. 
The reason of this is that the young 


Acacia melanoxylon.—Will you please give 
me the name of enclosed Acacia, and say if it 
will stand the winter in the open garden? I 
raised it from seed about eight years ago. Up 
to last winter I kept it in a cool-house. Last 

winter I removed and had no house, so I kept _. .... - 

it in the hall of my residence. All the foliage I Spring, inserted into pots of sandy soil, and 
fell off. anil 1 did not water it until late in the | placed ill a close propagating case whw 
spring. It lias grown from 12 inches to there Is il gentle bottom Iip-U Tim™ i . 
IB im-hcB this year. It is growing in a 15-inch „ „, ^ J' e ...Here bn 

pot, hut wants repotting. The frost has not garden loiUl of tills Plumbago known ns 
; done it any damage. M. P. B. coccinea or superba, whose flowers are of 

( [The mime of the enclosed Acacia is A. n larger and brighter colour than those of 
melanoxylon, a native of Australia, and type. These last, however, in their 
[ one of the most valuable timber trees of s ^(t scaHet tone, appeal to many. Con- 
(hat continent. It is popularly known as " 

the Blackwood, and furnishes a timber 
noted for its hardness and durability. In 
this country it, in common with the other 
Australian Acacias, must be regarded as 


sidering that most of the Plumbagos have 
flowers of some .shade of blue or while, this 
decided breakaway in colour is verv notice¬ 
able. Having been introduced in 1777 
Plumbago rosea is quite an old plant in 
ga rdens. 

Cyrtanthus hybridus. -It is now twenty- 
seven years since this pretty hybrid was 
given a first-class certificate bv the Koval 
Horticultural Society, but though several 
raisers have since that time made the same 
cross it is still a comparatively scarce 
plant. Some flowering examples were 
shown at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society on September 24th, and 
proved to be an interesting and uncommon 
exhibit. This pretty plant is the result of 
inter - crossing Vallota purpurea and 
Cyrtanthus or Gastronema sauguinea, 
both of which are natives of South Africa. 
The foliage of the Cyrtanthus is wore 
Grass-like than that, of the Vallota, and in 
this resiiect the hybrid is about midway 
between its parents. The contour of the 
flower suggests a small bloom of Vallota. 
but of a soft, rosy-scarlet colour. Roth the 
Cyrtanthus and Vallota are easily-grown 
bulbs, and the same applies to the hybrid 
form. Certain individual differences may 
be found in Cyrtanthus hybridus—in fact, 
n variety roseus was certificated a year 
after the original kind. One firm who 
raised a quantity some years ago dis¬ 
tributed it under the name of Vallota 
hybrida. Under whatever name it may be 
known it is certainly a very pretty autumn- 
flowering bulb for the greenhouse.-W. T. 

Rivlna humflls.—Though this is an ex¬ 
ceedingly ornamental plant, the lover of 
flowers alone would not see much to admire 
in it, as the blossoms themselves are quite 
insignificant. They are, however, borne in 
long pendulous racemes, and succeeded by 
small Currant-like fruits, wbicli are, when 
ripe, of a bright scarlet colour, in which 
condition they remain sometime. It is a 
plant of very easy cultivation, a»d enu lx 1 
readily propagated either by seeds or 
cuttings. Ordinary potting compost Jfw 
suit it. well. This llivinn, which is a name 
of tropical America, succeeds best in *-“ e 
Salvia azurea grandiflora.—Some speoi- I temperature of an intermediate house, ns 
mens of this among a miscellaneous col- | in great heat the plants run up weak and 
lection of flowering greenhouse plants at red-spider is also apt to attack the foliage- 
the Horticultural Hall, on October 22nd, The bright and cheerful tone of the 

were welcomed as imparting quite a dis- I renders this Kivina very useful for deco™- 

tinct tone of colour to the various subjects tj on during the autumn and early winter 
with which they were associated. It is a nionths. There is also a yellow-muw - 0 
very pretty autumn-flowering member of kind, known. I think,as Riviua aurantiaw* 
the Sage family, and forms a plant of w hich affords a pleasing contrast to tu 
slender growth, whose upright shoots are 0 jj ier Although in general appeammv 
furnished for some distance with pretty, somewhat suggestive of fl' e 
light-blue flowers. It is a native of Mexico, Tomatoes, the Bivinas are not reftk 
and thirty years or so ago was introduced theTVfo , belonging as they do to tite ow 
by way of the United States under the p| lv tolnccnce:i*. The searcher after n ( » ; 
name of Salvia Pitcheri, under which name .. w ‘ mj j Ilot be much indeed', 
it is now still to be met with in some ... , for according to foe 1 . 

gardens, but the different authorities j of Gardening ” it was introduced 

regard it as but a large-flowered form of . 1 ^ as Tbpewye. 

the older Salvia azurea. b ~ z~ foP NewVoItt® e 

Plumbago rosea—In the soft rosy ! 
scarlet tone of its blossoms, this East [ 


a greenhouse plant, though some, of thorn 
will stand the winter in particularly 
I favoured districts, such as parts of Devon 
and Cornwall. With you. however, it 
would in all probability be killed the first 
winter. The blossoms are yellow, but, 
j from a flowering standpoint, it is far less 
I ornamental than many others of the Aus- 
I truliau Acacias.] 

Pelargonium echinatum. Within the 
1 last few years public fancy has veered 
round towards many of the original species 
of Pelargonium and the hybrids but once 
I removed therefrom. Many of them owe a 
great deal of their attractiveness to their 
fragrant foliage, but not all, for in some | 
of them the flowers are very pretty, though 
they may not compare in size with those of 
the garden forms. Such a one is Pelar¬ 
gonium ccliiuntuiu, the stems of which are 
rugged and club-like, clothed with light- 
green Jolted leaves soft to the touch, and 
furnished with hardened, spiny stipules. 
The flowers, which are borne in branching 
spikes, are pure white with a distinct 
blotch of rich purple. It is a very pretty- 
flowering plant, and has been noted in the 
different groups of species of Pelargoniums 
shown during the present year. Over 
thirty years ago some seedling forms of 
this Pelargonium were shown by Messrs. 
Pearson, of Chilwell, and four of them 
were given first-class certificates by the 
Royal Horticultural Society — namely, 
Ariel, Beauty, Pixie, and Spotted Gem. 
For some years they were extensively 
grown, but I have not met with them for 
a long time. In all these varieties the 
ground colour was pink, the flowers more 
or less blotched. I have seen a form at 
Kew under the name of Pelargonium 
Stapletoni, which reminds me very much 
of these varieties. Pelargonium echinatum 
has but few fibres, though there are some 
very stout, succulent roots, which enable 
it to resist drought.—W. Truelove. 


Indian siiecies of Plumbago is quite dis- ; f "St iTfA'ild7x’ari 

tinct from most of the occupants of the jj- /r0l V any 
greenhouse, where it is now flowering 17> j,' U mival street, casei*'b‘F* ( ' nt ' 

freely. Its season of blooming, too, is not ‘ the price oj the index and r>» 
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FRUIT. 

apple hormead pearmain. 

This is an old Sussex fruit of great merit. 
It seldom fails to bear freely, and 
forms a sturdy, upright standard or 
pyramid. It is remarkable for keeping 
fresh and plump into May if desired, 
when, although a cooking fruit, it is useful 
for dessert. It succeeds in cool soils where 
many Apples fail. It is always of a pale 
green and smooth. 


GROWING CORDONS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir,— In your issue of October 12th 
(p. 673) I see again the statement that by 
planting cordons at the angle of 45 degs. the 
flow of sap is less rapid. I should be much 
obliged if you could inform me on basis of 
what experiments or observations this 
statement is made. I know it is to be found 
in nearly all books, but I have failed at 
present to trace the reasons. From a 


I am certain a short elucidation on the 
theory of the practice with reference to the 
actual experiments which have resulted in 
the statement of sap flow being less rapid 
would be of interest to all your readers. 

Fairhayen^. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Regrafting an Apple-tree.—I have a bueh 
Apple-tree (King of the Pippins), which has 
been planted four years. I should like a 
variety which is more tender-fleshed—Irish 
Peach or Blenheim Orange. Could I cut the 
tree down and regraft with one of these? If 
so. please tell me the treatment needed and the 
time of year it should be done?—ENTHUSIAST. 

[Certainly ; you may head back and re- 
graft the tree in March or early in April of 
next year, according to the nature of the 
season. The heading back should take 
place not later than February. This cou- 
■ sists iu cutting or shortening the main 
branches in such a manner that a sym¬ 
metrical foundation is laid, so to speak, for 
I the formation of the future tree. The num- 
I her to leave of these stumps, or portions of 
existing branches, dej»ends on the size and 



Apple Hormead Pearmain . 
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I age of the tree which has to be operated 
on. As in your case the tree has been 
I planted but four years, live to seven would 
be a sufficient number to leave for scions to 
be worked upon. The stumps or cut-back 
portions should be left sufficiently long 
enough at the first cutting to allow for the 
further removal of pieces some 9 inches to 
12 inches in longfh when the grafting takes 
place. In this instance the cutting back 
should immediately precede the operation 
I of grafting, as the scions must be inserted 
on wood, or beneath bark which is green 
and full of sap, for the grafting to be suc¬ 
cessful. Either of the varieties named may 
be worked on the tree when headed back, 
but we think if you wish for a fairly early, 
first-rate Apple you would be well advised 
iu selecting scions of James Grieve. This 
comes quickly into bearing, is also a good 
grower, free cropper, and is not subject to 
canker.] 

Gathering Pears.—Would you say what is 
meant by the general instruction to gather 
early Pears, such as William’s Bon Chretien, a 
little before they are ready? My Pears were 
gathered a fortnight ago, and arc only just 
getting ripe. They all appear to he devoid of 


flavour. Did I gather too goon, or is it the wet, 
sunless season? The fruit has been stored in a 
good fruit-room.—O H., Devonshire. 

[The advice alluded to in regard to the 
gathering of early Pears is intended to 
impress upon those not experienced in the 
matter the necessity for gathering the 
fruits of all early varieties before they 
become too mature. As a rule, when it is 
found that on cutting a fruit open the pips 
or seeds are beginning to turn brown, 
gathering may at once take place. Autumn 
and early-winter ripening sorts should re¬ 
main on the trees until, on making trial 
by lifting a few fruits in an upward direc¬ 
tion, they are found to part readily from 
the tree. With respect to late-keeping 
varieties, gathering should be deferred till 
the end of October or first week in Novem¬ 
ber. We should say that the want of 
flavour in the fruit complained of in your 
case is entirely due, as you suggest, to 
unfavourable climatic conditions, and not 
to any error ill regard to tiuie of gather- 

lug] 

Hazel-nut hedges.—I have a Nut hedge, and 
will be glad to know how it should be treated. 
I did not cut it hack in the snring, as has been 
the custom of the place, and a few Nuts have 
been the result. Should it be cut now the 
leaves are off? It is on the top of a wall along 
the carriage-drive, so must not grow too far 
over.—D. W. 

[Hedges formed of the Hazel or common 
Wood Nut would be best pruned in the 
spring, or, say, as soon as the bushes have 
done flowering, if it is desired to have as 
much fruit as liossible. If the Nuts are no 
object the pruning can be effected at once. 
March is usually the month when tbe 
pruning of Filbert and Cobnuts takes place 
in the Kentish plantations. By that time 
the pollen contained in the catkins, or male 
flowers, has been dispersed, and the fer¬ 
tilisation of the female blossoms, which are 
of a bright pink colour, and rather incon¬ 
spicuous, has been effected. We have on 
several occasions given instructions rc the 
pruning of Filberts and Cobnuts when 
grown as open-headed or vase-shaped 
bushes, blit such advice would hardly apply 
to trees planted close together in the form 
of a hedge. The best advice we can give is, 
when cutting the young growths back next 
spring, to be on the alert and cut all shoots 
carrying female flowers at the bud, just 
above where the latter are situated both on 
the top and sides of the hedge. All shoots 
or growths that are fruitless may be 
pruned back to three or four buds, count¬ 
ing from the base. Pruned on these lines, 
light and air will then penetrate to the in¬ 
terior portion of the hedge, and at the same 
time the latter can be kept within bounds 
without sacrificing the produce. While the 
pruning is going forward see that all dead 
branches and twiggy growths are cut clean 
out. When finished the hedge will not look 
very ornamental, but as you evidently wish 
to secure a crop of Nuts, and at the same 
time keep the growth of the hedge within 
certain limits, we can think of no better 
way of accomplishing it. There is one con¬ 
solation, and that is. when growth com¬ 
mences in spring all defects will quickly be 
hidden from view. When sending again 
please write on one side of the paper only.] 

Peach Raymackers.—Revisiting a short time 
ago a place in which I worked years ago as an 
under-gardener. I renewed my acquaintance 
with this fine all-round Peach. As a cropper, it 
holds a high place, while its fruits are of large 
size and exeelleut flavour. The skin is greenish- 
white on the shaded side, and slightly flushed 
next the sun, resembling to some extent 
Noblesse, for which, indeed, it is occasionally 
mistaken. Raymackers is in season during 
September.—SCOT. 

Apple James Grieve.—Mr. W. IT. Lewis re¬ 
commends this Apple for amateurs who are 
planting a few Apnle-trees. and I am glad to 
see that it is steadily growing in favour. It is 
rapidly increasing in popularity in Scotland, 
and fine examples are to bo seen at the best 
shows, while one comes across it in many 
gardens. It is a prolific and reliable bearer, 
and the fruit is of excellent quality —SCOTS¬ 
MAN. 

Apple Wealthy.—I have not had this Apple 
long, but it seems to be a splendid bearer. Can 
you tell me what are the drawbacks of this 
Apple? Presumably, there are several, as one 
very Reldom sees it recommended or in auy list. 

—F. T. 
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VEGETABLES. 

POTATO NOTES. 

Potato-growers will have to be more than 
usually careful in the matter of storing 
this season. Those who have sheds for 
storing are fortunate, as they can sort the 
tubers on wet days and discard any 
diseased ones that may have escaped obser¬ 
vation at digging time, whereas when 
clamped in the ordinary way frequent in¬ 
spection is, of course, much more difficult. 

I am not sure, blit I believe that sound 
tubers are very liable to be infected by 
diseased ones, therefore, great care should 
be exercised at digging time. I do know, 
however, that the disease will act directly 
on the tubers when exposed to atmospheric 
influences. This season I syringed some 
Up-to-Date with Bordeaux mixture. The 
crop appears to be quite sound, but whore- 
over a tuber has come through the soil it is 
diseased. I remember once leaving on the 
ground a few tubers of an early kind after I 
digging. Although the crop was sound 
when dug, the tubers that were left on the 
ground were attacked by disease, and be¬ 
came quite rotten. Undoubtedly it would 
this year be better to leave Potatoes in the 
ground until the middle of October, as by 
that time every bit of disease can be per¬ 
ceived, whereas when dug in September, 
tubers which are only slightly touched may 
be overlooked and work mischief later on 
in the clamp. It is, however, a question of 
weather, for it is wise to take advantage of 
a dry time to dig, and in some instances the 
ground is wanted. I grow Strawberries and 
Potatoes alternately, the former being 
1 ‘hinted in October, to be removed the fol¬ 
lowing November to the frames for early 
fruiting, therefore, I want the ground clear 
as early in September as possible. Having 
plenty of boxes such as are obtainable from 
the grocer, my practice is to till them 
instead of clamping at once. In this way, 
if wet they can stand and dry out, being, 
of course, covered with mats or litter to 
prevent greening. Some of mine were this 
season dug on a showery day, but they are 
now as dry as a bone, and when stored 
away can be looked over and any diseased 
ones removed. I feel sure that when thus 
managed Potatoes will keep better than 
when put together for the winter in a care¬ 
less way in a wet or semi-wet condition, 
and with but little regard for the presence 
of diseased tubers. 

Last season my Potatoes kept remark¬ 
ably well. They were as floury and 
good in flavour in July ns in 

January, attributable not only to the [ 
good growth and ]>erfect maturation of 
the tubers, but also to the care taken in 
storing. The last of them were eaten at 
the end of August, nearly twelve months 
after digging. No Potato that will ever be j 
raised can excel Up-to-Dntc for keeping ' 
qualities, but it has a formidable rival in | 
Dalhousie. which in this district will, I feel 
sure, be the maincrop Potato. Many good i 
reports of it have come to hand this season. 

1 hear of one man who Planted one bushel 
and dug seven sacks. In the competition 
for weight for the county this Potato was 
lirst and second, yielding at the rate of 

2 tons to the acre more than Up-to-Date. In 
the case of growers for profit, the cropping 
j>owers of a Potato must exercise much 
weight. The amateur may indulge in the 
culture of fancy kinds, but the market- 
grower must have something that bulks up 
well, and in some seasons those 2 tons may 
constitute bis profit. The margin of profit 
must this year, in a general way, be very 
small; in fact, the man that can claim to 
have this margin must consider himself 
very fortunate. 

From wlmt I hear, (he disease, though 
general, and apparently quite impartial in 
the way it attacked the haulm, has been 
erratic as regards the effect on the tubers. 

, In some cases only a percentage has been 
affected, in others there has been a large 
proportion of affected tubers, and in some 
instances the crop has not been worth 
digging. There is nothing that I can see to 


! account for this discrepancy. One large 
grower, from 1,500 tons dug for market, 
could only find 500 tons of good ones. This 
man grows Wheat and Potatoes alter¬ 
nately, and his loss Is in all ways so great 
that it is said to have affected his mind. 
Truly the way of the man depending for 
his living on the produce of the land has 
this year been hard. Disease declared 
itself this year at the early date of May 
15th in the extreme west of Cornwall. 
From thence it travelled eastward, its pro¬ 
gress being more or less marked according 
as the weather conditions favoured it until 
it spread right through the southern 
counties. This year I tried spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture for the first time, but I 
was a week late, so that the disease got 
hold of the foliage, but it seemed that it 
was prevented from getting into the haulm, 
for I find scarcely any bad tubers where I 
sprayed, whereas there were a good many 
where I did nothing. Spraying, to be effec¬ 
tual, must be done before disease begins to 
spread, and to make sure, the operation 
should be repeated some ten days to a fort- i 
night later on. Byflf.et. 


mistake to gather the early pods if y 0n 
want seed. I make it a rule to leave'all 
that set early. For late gathering I sow 
three or four weeks after the main crop- 
West Surrey. 


POULTRY. 


ENCOURAGING THE LATE PULLETS 
Complaints are pretty rife this season re¬ 
garding the backwardness of many of this 
year’s pullets, and in some yaids thee 1 
seems very little prospect of any eggs anti! 
after the turn of the year. There is always 
a certain amount of grumbling on this 
score during October and November, bat 
this year the complaints seem more 
numerous than ever, owing, doubtless, to 
the wet and cold summer we have had 
The moulting period has been very pro¬ 
tracted, owing to the large amount of rain, 
and many hens will not have completed the 
change of feathers for another week or two. 
Hatching was rather late, too. last sprint 
and thus there is a great number of puiK- 
rulining about that do not look ns thougli 
they would commence laying for soniv 
weeks, possibly months. This Is rather 
serious, and means that eggs are likely P 
be somewhat scarce during the comiiii 
autumn and early winter. The best time 
for pullets to begin laying is during the 
first week of November; if they .ire mudi 
earlier than this they cease on the ap 
proach of cold weather, while, if they an 1 
much later, they rarely commeuce before 
the New Year. 

Good feeding and suitable bousing, Ik* 
ever, can work wonders. If. on the other 
hand, the pullets are stinted in their M 
supply or provided with unsuitable ration.', 
their development will be still further r» 
tarded. Bean and Pea-meals in fairly small 
quantities are valuable, since they areverr 
rich in albuminoids, and so assist greatly 
in the formation of bone and flesh. About 
one-sixth part of Bean or Pen-meal ndr 
to the morning mash serves a very useful 
purpose. Maize is. generally speaking, ■' 
grain to be avoided, but a little may ao 
vantageously lie given to backward pul 
lets 


NOTES AND liErUES. 

Leaves for hotbed.—I have been a constant 
reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for many 
years, and having seen mention of hotbeds 
made with leaves instead of stable-manure, I 
should be very grateful for full information on 
the subject. I have any ouantity of leaves— 
principally Beech and Oak. Which are the 
most suited to the purpose, and should they he 
gathered and stored now? The hotbed will not 
be required to be in working order beforethe end 
of February. I have a frame in sunny position, 
measuring 6 feet by 6 feet, where I propose 
making hotbed, and should be glad to have any 
information you can give mo as to method and 
quantity of leaves.—T. C. NEWTON. 

[Oak-leaves arc the very best procurable 
to employ, cither alone or in conjunction 
with stable-manure, for the making of hot¬ 
beds. Beech-leaves are also very good, but 
are not so lasting—that is to say. they de¬ 
cay more quickly. A hotbed made entirely 
of leaves does not give off so strong a beat 
ns when stable-manure is mixed with them, 
blit the heat is much more lasting. You 
will, therefore, perceive that if a mild or 
genial degree of warmth only is necessary 
for whatever you intend growing on the 
bed in the frame, leaves alone will suffice, 
otherwise stable-manure would have to be 
added in the proportion of one-tliird of the 
quantity of material required to construct 
the bed. In the last-named event the 
leaves and manure should be mixed 
together and thrown into a conical heap 
some fourteen days before tlie bed has to be 
made up. When fermentation takes place, 
turn the whole every few days to get rid 
of noxious gases and rank steam, placing 
the materials lying on the outside of the 
heap in the centre on each occasion. At 
the end of the jteriod named the bed can 
be made. This should be 0 feet longer and 
wider than are the length and width of the 
frame, which will allow' for a margin 3 feet 
wide for the convenience of passing round 
and to give the necessary attention to the 
occupants of the frame. As you have a 
plentiful supply of leaves, make the bed 
4 feet in height. In the meantime store 
the Oak-leaves in a heap thrown loosely 
together in some out-of-the-way place, 
where they will keep in excellent condition 
until required in Februarv.] 

| Illinium II UlC nr»i»- . . 

Vegetables and early frost.—Seldom do leaving little for the prodnefionor 
we get such severe frost early in October as 
we did this year. Several times there were i 
i 8 degs. This had its effect on all tender 
vegetables, Beans and Marrows suffering 
the most. I do not remember a season 
when Runner Beans w T ere so abundant. At 
the beginning of October they could be 
bought at a penny per pound. Those who 
gathered all that were fit before the frost 
had enough to keep them going some time. 

I have found Runners keep W’ell for from 
ten days to a fortnight if stood up in 
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, clfl , about ono-sixth part to five-sixtli' J 
Barlev-menl and middlings is the best pn>- 
portion. Maize is strong in the heat-giv 
ing elements, w’hich is sometimes oiski 
vantageous, blit in the ease of late pclfer 
this assists in forcing them on. As m 
as the birds commonoc laying the mam 
should be discontinued. A good ration^ 
backward pullets at the present time con- 
slats of two parts Barley-meal, two pan' 
middlings, one part Pea or Bean-meal, m 
one part Maize-meal. Green food is im¬ 
portant. and should not be stinted. It tj 
the best thing there is to keep the infrnvn 

organs in good working order and to mam 

tain the birds strong and healthy. 

The sleeping quarters should be warm, 
dry, and well ventilated. They should, tom 
bo w’ell lighted, for a dark house retard 
development. In every poultry-house there 
should be a window at least 2 feet squ¬ 
alid this is all the better if it is'! 
open and shut, so that on fine warm nigu *• 
it may remain open altogether, banu 
is very necessary, since it is obvious _ 
if the birds are roosting in n cold pw* • 
large proportion of the food is mwea 
maintain the temperature of the 

i production of«jy T 

eggs. On wet days a scratch inched is 
tremendous benefit, since it cm™®. t)> 
pullets to obtain the exercise wnicn . • 
necessary a factor towards bwlj', 
visour. Without exerdw develop™ v , 
less satisfactory and the health i 
good. Burying the afternoon “JL 
Straw or chaff provides the M* 
healthful centration omi 
cost is but triflinR comrared *nh'“* f 
benefit the birds receive. As ™ 
sible, liberty should be jitoa itotJew 
_th s does not. i*. 
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ward pullets, for while this doeirnotP 
haps, actually encourage rapid gro 


saucers of wrater and sar.d. Many gardeners 

hoped to have a big crop of seed, only to naps, neiuany euwuiap mar- 

be disappointed, as the frost destroyed all certainly goes a long way towaru ^ 
those that were green, and I fear that seed ing a strong frame and a t y« 
will be scarce in the spring. It is a great ' 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.—The frost lias come to 
remind us tliat the winter is near. If any 
tender plants we are likely to want in the 
futureare still outside, get them inside with¬ 
out delay. We have had 4 degs. or 5 degs. 
of frost, but no great harm has been done 
to Pelargoniums or anything of like hardi¬ 
ness. The foliage of Dahlias has been 
blackened, and may be cut down, the 
tubers lifted shortly, and dried and stored. 
Salvia patens also must be lifted. All 
cuttings in pots and boxes outside should 
be placed in safety. Cuttings of Calceo¬ 
larias, if not already taken, should be seen 
to at once. These strike well in cold- 
frames. Young shoots only should be 
taken. They may either he inserted in 
sandy loam in boxes or a cold-frame can be 
prepared and the cuttings inserted about 
3 inches apart. We have kept them safely 
in cold-frames all winter with a simple mat 
over them in frosty weather. Pentstemons 
and choice Antirrhinums may be treated in 
the same way, though seedlings come verv 
true to colour, and the seeds need not be 
sown till February. Bulb planting is in 
hand now, especially early-flowering bulbs 
from Holland. Window - boxes can be 
cleared and filled in various ways. There 
Is Plenty of things to select from, including 
Pompon Chrysanthemums, Violets, Prim¬ 
roses, Wallflowers, and Forget-me-nots. 

Fruit garden.—The root-pruning of over 
luxuriant fruit-trees may be done now T . 1 
mink all young trees should be lifted and 
replanted in the third or fourth year after 
planting, and the roots laid out in a proper 
manner with a little fresh loamy soil 
scattered among them. If lime is necessary 
a little old plaster may be added. This 
tends to firm the wood and brings the trees 
quickly into bearing. This Is specially 
necessary in the case of stone fruits. Basic 
slag is useful ns a top-dressing. I am 
assuming the grease-bands are fixed on the 
wes to arrest the progress of the codlin- 
°th up the stems. This alone may not 
earance tbe moths, but 

nrcnii • soinetllin 8 > and winter washing 
the leaves are down, 
plete the work. One spraying may not 
jL e “ ou ^ in the case of badly-infested 
f»uin a ? d ? ud King from the prematurely 

Anilvf Apples this evil is on the increase. 
Auotner matfej. which requires more at ten- 

Siohm . th ® American bll ^ bt - 1 think it 
ihe pn b® brought under the same law as 
me Gooseberry mildew. 

man? e <! ab ! e 8 art * en *—The frost has in 
J»hy gardens aama " ed the French Beans 
inrn^» ai - rfm ^’ and the Cauliflowers just 
Tiffin ,n should be made safe either by 
i p _A and Pouting elsewhere or tving 
ZlZT* th * Ueavts - The latter plan 
S . f , or the present, but lifting with 
pI 2 nttll £ in eold-houses will be 
K„ bftore long. Salad plants must 
T r .! d in R(Mne wa Y shortly. Full- 
m^ T>et i llces and Endives must be tied 
nla^aw£ ry nnd a mxL\ch of dry leaves 
tbe rows - As .salads are im- 
eofti.fnn 8 success l on should be coming on in 
bo ’ a . nies or houses. French Beans should 
on in warm -frames or houses, 
new ho 0 ?! 11 ? are nn ^i»ortant crop, nnd 
Rinn ef Jf. sbouId be made to come in sueces- 
ppu’ tJ 0 , tubers of the Turnip-rooted 
<Wn (Celena °) may have a little earth 
comn? 0V mu them before severe frost 
i y bore j g a good deal of disease 
am * £ a * e Potatoes, and the worst is 
is imf ,! ose cr °Ps where a change of seed 
8 not °tten carried out. 

Rripp!I 1 8 i e r Va ^ 0ry, ^" br ^ sail themums are a 
bhnf ™ re ? rom this onwards. A good 
bush ?f [; uculia ^ratissima, either as a 
trninJ/ 1 border °r spread .out and 
i e ?**y on the wall, will produce Its 
timo m^ers of pink flowers for some 
briuhf “-Brown masses of Valotta will be 
A J ; a ? d d one of the easiest bulbs to 
wUh, * h^oouis naturally at this season 
inplYn forcln £- Zonal Pelargoniums are 
8 °° d show, and for a mass of 
1 aul Crampel tnke^a good dead of 
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beating. Begonias are now' coming into 
bloom, and a little fire heat wdll be desir¬ 
able now, but 50 degs. to 55 degs. will be 
high enough, and for the present till the 
forced flowers are in, a temperature of 
50 degs. at night should suffice. Groups of 
Cyclamen elevated above the borders will 
be interesting now\ Baskets can be filled 
now with Asparagus round the margins to 
hang down, and the Inside filled with 
Begonias, Zonal Pelargoniums, or Primu¬ 
las. If desired, various bulbs may be in¬ 
termixed. Camellias will soon be swelling 
their buds, and if too numerous some may 
be removed. Orange-trees in tubs, when 
the wood has been ripened outside, will 
soon open the flowers and bo very sweet. 
Chorozemas and Indian Daphnes may be 
had in flower now or soon. 

The forcing-house.—A moderate tem¬ 
perature will suffice now, as many of the 
plants will be moved to the conservatory 
later. It will be better not to push things 
rapidly at first. If the matter becomes 
urgent the temperature can be quickly 
raised. Among the plants that warmth 
will benefit are Euphorbias, Bouvardias, 
Begonias, Poinsettias, and a few early- 
flowering bulbs that are now making roots 
freely, and will be in a condition to move. 
Golden Spur is one of the best forcing Nar¬ 
cissi : Henry Irving is also a good forcing 
variety. Single Van Sion may be added to 
complete the trio for early work. Double 
Van Sion can also be forced, but the singles 
are more in demand for cutting. If the 
house is large, and there is room, French 
Beans may be grown in pots as a catch 
crop. 

Shrubs and other plants for forcing.— 

These, will scarcely be required just yet, 
but ns they are probably established in 
pots they should be placed in a cool-house 
to be taken to the forcing-house as re¬ 
quired. These will include Roses, Rhodo¬ 
dendrons. Japanese Azaleas, Indian 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Lilacs, late bulbs, and 
many other things, including Dielytra spee- 
tabiiis.n strongclumpof which makes a good 
specimen in an 8 -inch pot, and lasts well in 
the conservatory. These will move all the 
better for a good rest in a cool-house. Re¬ 
tarded Trumpet and other Lilies and Lily 
of the Valley may still be had for early 
work, and the recently imported bulbs may 
be potted and placed in a cool-house to 
make roots. 

Housing Chrysanthemums. — There is 
always a demand for good late flowers, 
and this means that the late varieties 
should he left outside as long as it is safe 
to do so. We grow a good many late kinds 
for cut flowers at Christmas and later, and 
they are left out as long as safe, but we are 
always ready to move them inside at a 
moment’s notice, and if we are caught by 
sudden severe frost it is not difficult to lay 
the plants on their sides and cover with 
sheets of canvas or mats, and house them 
next day. At this season no one has too 
much room, but a clearance will be made 
soon, and then things will settle down. 
When pots are full of roots weak liquid 
manure will be useful. 

Pruning early Peaches.—The Peaches in 
the early-house will now have cast off their 
leaves, and the pruning may be done im¬ 
mediately. It is the custom with many 
gardeners to remove the old bearing 
branches when the fruits are gathered. 
This gives more room for the foliage on the 
bearing wood for next year, and is, on the 
whole, beneficial. It requires a practical 
man to prune Peaches so as to keep the 
trees sufficiently full of bearing wood, but 
not to overcrowd. It is necessary, if good 
work has to be done, to remove the ties 
from all the branches and wash and retrain 
the trees annually before the buds begin 
to swell. 

Orchard-house.—The trees are now all 
outside, making roots quietly. I am 
assuming the trees liave either been 
repotted or top-dressed after as much of 
the old soil has been removed ns can be 
done without injury : but Peaches begin to 
make roots during autumn, that is why I 


milk the top-dressing or repotting should 
be done without waiting for all the leaves 
to fall, as the roots of Peaches are never 
dormant. The Vine does not make root 
growth to any extent till the foliage begins 
to expand, but most other fruits are work¬ 
ing in the winter under favourable con¬ 
ditions. All trees in pois should be pro¬ 
tected with long litter before severe frost 
comes, but the pruning may be left for a 
time. 


Tomatoes.—I am afraid the outside crop 
| will be a failure, but the crops under glass 
j are heavy, and there will be a tendency to 
crack if this weather continues, especially 
, if too much water is given and the foliage 
too much reduced. Everybody reduces 
| Tomato foliage now, but when the plants 
are trimmed in close a rush of moisture 
combined with sunless weather will cause 
the fruits to crack and make them unsale¬ 
able. The market gardeners are having a 
bad time, and the weather has checked 
the demand, and Cucumbers are almost 
unsaleable. The times are serious both for 
gardeners and farmers. E. Hobday. 


THIS COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 28th. — We have been lifting, 
shortening the roots a little, and replant¬ 
ing a number of young fruit-trees. We 
I have a number of choice young trees and 
j shrubs that have not grown so freely 
I during the last two or three years, showing 
they want assistance at the roots. We have 
1 prepared a good compost, and intend work- 
I ing it round the roots and giving them a 
i fresh start. 

, October 29th. —Sometimes, in the hurry of 
planting, the men are not so careful as 
I they might be. and a shrub or tree may ho 
j planted too deeply ; the tree suffers, and 
if not lifted and replanted It. dies. 

I This is work that should be corrected now. 
In many places there is, 1 have no doubt, 
work to put right. I have been looking 
over a rock garden constructed some years 
ago, and some rearrangement is required, 
nnd a note is made of it. 

October 80th. —We have rather a large bed 
of Roses, which of late years has been sub¬ 
ject to mildew. These Roses are grown 
chiefly for producing flowers for cutting, 
and in cutting the flowers the ground 
among the plants has been made unwhole¬ 
some by so much treading in wet weather. 
The Roses will be lifted in a day or two, a 
dressing of manure given with some burnt 
earth and basic slag, and the ground dug. 
In the meantime the plants are laid in in a 
trench and replanting will be done when 
the ground is in condition. 

October SHI .—We have some new borders 
to plant with hardy tilings. We believe in 
the grouping system, but do not want all 
the borders on the same pattern. One 
border at least is required for its educa¬ 
tional value, and the plants are carefully 
named, and in such cases the plants are 
individualised and kept separate. Of 
course, in grouping, a dozen or more plants 
are in each group and the colours made to 
harmonise. 

November 1st — All root crops have been 
lifted and made secure. Seakale roots in¬ 
tended for forcing early have been lifted, 
the thongs, or side roots, cut off, and made 
into cuttings, and laid in earth till ready 
for planting, and the crowns laid in near 
the forcing place for a few weeks’ rest, 
and perhaps exposed to frost. Frost has 
value as a ripening force. Some Rhubarb 
roots have been lifted for the same pur- 
l>ose. 

November 2nd .—Rearranged conservatory 
and plant-houses. We generally have a 
few things more than we can find room for 
at this season, and as we do not believe in 
overcrowding we think the best plan is to 
throw them away and give the young 
plants a chance. Pretty well everything of 
a tender nature has been placed under 
cover in a place of safety. Mnnv early- 
flowering bulbs have been planted." Hardy 
annuals, Wallflowers*, and Pansies have 
been planted. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London , E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to anv designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each, 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 1 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. — Sci'eral specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single sped- ' 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Bed for Lilies and Gladioli (Lis mni/ne).- If 
the soil is of a sufficient depth—18 inches or so 
—the addition of peat, leaf-mould, and well- 
decayed stahle-manure should suit quite well 
for the majority of Lilies. For the Gladioli, ' 
neither peat nor leaf-soil would be required, 
and their employment to any extent in such a 
soil would tend against success. These plants 
prefer a moderately good loamy soil, and to 
your light loam a moderate addition of lime, 
with cow-manure and the wood-ashes would be 
the best. In the case of light soils the addition 
of a little lias clay mi^ht be made with ad¬ 
vantage. In all probability the stony subsoil 
is the barrier to your success. Cannot, you 
excavate the bed to 3 feet deep, screen out the 
stones and add good soil? The best way is 
often the cheapest. 

Lupin (Edward T. Lingwood ).—The blue 
Lupin you send, so far as we could judge by a 
solitary flower of poor quality, is L. angusti- 
folius. There are three varieties of Lupins in 
use for agricultural crops—viz., the yellow 
Lupin (Lupinus luteus), the blue Lupin (L. | 
angustifolius), and the white Lupin (L. albus). ! 
The yellow and blue varieties are those mostly 
grown for sheep fodder and for green manur¬ 
ing, the white being more usually grown for 
its seeds. These plants are chiefly grown on 
light. Bandy soils, where other and more valu¬ 
able fodder crops are less suitable. On chalky 
soils they rarely do well, however. As a rule, 
about 2 bushels of seeds, per acre are drilled in 
at about 15 inches from row to row, and the 
crop under ordinarily good conditions should 
produce from 15 tons to 20 tons of fodder per 
acre. We regret your letter has been mislaid. ' 

Top-dressing border (A mat fur ).—The ferti¬ 
liser you now have would, if mixed with five or 
six times its bulk of finely-sifted loam, do quite 
well for the border if carefully sown at the 
rate of a half pound of the mixture to each 
2 yards of ground. There are various proprie¬ 
tary manures which would also be good for 
the purpose if similarly dealt with. The dose 
you are giving to the pot Chrysanthemums 
is well on the safe side, and if uniformly 
distributed should do good. Too frequently 
with pot plants of this character a large cavity 
exiBts, and the liquid is carried to the centre 
of the plant, and often does harm, despite the 
fact that no overdose has been given. Should 
such exist in your case, fill up the cavity with 
good soil and make it firm and level, ancf allow 
a week to elapse before applying any further 
stimulant. If you see no improvement in the 
border plants in spring, get a bag of a good 
proprietary fertiliser and apply it at once. 

Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt (II. A. Cope).— I 
This can be readily obtained from any nursery¬ 
men who deal in plants of this character at 
about eighteenpence each. Your failure to in¬ 
duce Richardia Elliottiana to bloom this year 
would Indicate that the tubers are too small 
or that the treatment during 1911 was at fault, 
this Richardia passes the winter in an abso¬ 
lutely dormant state, during which neriod it 
should be kept quite dry in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. or thereabouts. Then in 
spring it must be shaken clear of the old soil, 
and repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand. In a temperature of 50 degs. to 
65 degB. (that is warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse) it will, if lightly watered, start 
quicklv into growth, when an increased 
amount of water must be given. As the pots 
get furnished with roots an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure or one of the many plant foods 



on the market will be beneficial. When 
are over and the leaves 
tinge, the plants should 


i Apples: 1, Ecklinvillo Seedling; 2, New Haw- 
! thornden; 3, Dr. Harvey; 4. Waltham Abbey 
Seedling. e have to thank yon for the excel¬ 
lent samples you send, and which it la « 
pleasure to name.— Keic.-l, Pitinaston; 2. 

Beurr6 Hardy. - Fish.— Apoles: 1 , Northern 

Greening; 2 and3.Specimens insufficient; 4,Kin* 
of the Pippins. Kindly see our rules aa to fruit 
naming.— -James Hailes.—Apple: Fearn s Pip- 

S in. Pear: Beurr6 d'Anjou.— W. 0 -Pear 

elle Julie.- Miss B. Heatlep.-l, Tibbetts 

Pearmain; 2, Herefordshire Pearmain; 3, 


now ___ 

the flowers (if an’ 

begin to show a yellow t... D ~,--- 

be fully exposed to the sun, and as the leaves 
die off the water supply must be diminished. 
A good flowering tuber will need a pot 6 inches 
in diameter. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Plants for screen >C. B. Weir).— You cannot 
do better than plant the Douglas Fir and Larch, 
as suggested, the former at 6 feet apart each 
way, the plants alternating with each other, 
and to bo thinned as they require, or at 4 feet 
asunder if smallish plants are put in, and these 
are usually the best. The Larch would be 
quite safe at 4 feet apart permanently, and 
these, of course, should appear in the back- ) 
ground. Either the common or Japanese Larch 
would do, and the common Douglas Fir does 
well in your county. 

Trees for screen (F. C. Harrop)— The 
Ailantus alone would do for the screen, as it is 
of quick growth in its early years and well 
foliaged. In age, however, it displays a good 
deal of stem, and the foremost plants of the 
belt would require to be topped to produce | 
foliage low down. The plant is highly orna¬ 
mental and desirable, or you might plant a 
row or two of it and. at 15 feet or 18 feet away, i 
plant Corsican Pines at 4 feet asunder each 
way. If something of an evergreen character 
is required. Lawson's Cypress or its erect-grow¬ 
ing form, C. L. crecta viridis, might be used. 

FRUIT. 

Treatment of Vines (Cornishman).— You 
may, and with the best results, hnlf prune the 
Vines so soon as the Grapes are cut. but not 
so close home as to two or three buds. This 
latter, if performed now, would be rather a 
risky proceeding, and we advise that it he not 
done. The effect of half pruning— i.e.. short¬ 
ening the main laterals or shoots which have 
carried the fruit to half their length—is to 
cause the base-buds to plump up much more 
so than they do when the Vines are pruned in 
the usual way after the fall of the leaf. Such 
buds invariably produce good strong laterals 
and fine, shapely bunches the following season. 

Moving fruit-trees (Mrs. Delves-Broughtpn).— 

As Apricot and Peach-trees need all the warmth 
and protection it is possible to afford them in 
our climate, by all means remove the trees and 
replant them against the fence in question. 
This should be done towards the end of October, 
and if the lifting is done with due care, and 
the precaution taken to secure a good ball of 
soil attached to the roots in every instance, not 
only will new rootlets be pushed out ere winter 
sets in, but the trees will become partly re¬ 
established by the time spring opens. After the 
planting is completed, give tlio roots of each 


) GEO. COOLING AND SONS, Bath, 
and Plant List, 1912. 

GEO. F, LETTS, 37, Hadleigh, Suffolk.-Fwt 
Shrubs, and Fruit-trees. 

THE WARGRAVE PLANT FARM, 10. The Arcath 
Liverpool-street, London, E .C.-List of Built 
Roses, Climbing Plants, etc. 

AMOS PERRY, Enfield, Middlesex.-fluJbi and 
Tubers, and Delphiniums. 

P. BERNAIX FILS, Villeurbanne, Lyon, Rhone, 
France— Roses. 

W. Watson and SONS, LTD., ClonUrf Nur¬ 
series, Dublin.— List of Border Carnationr 

80UPERT AND NOTTING, Luxembourg.-Lii/ if 
Roses. 


-Autumn Bull 


Simplicity. Pure white; lmm«n»e 
Gold medal N.R.S- 04- ■ • *- dot 


this much is known by almost every 
professional. But few rare to trouble 
the kind of stock t he Hoses they biij[* TC * ork .^ 

I the point is of immense importance. It practs^y 
issue of decides the length of life of inem»k ! 

The unacrupulous propagator of Bom a 

sto< k by any and every possible means ( 

him whether the mock whicn »>*«>• '2 

suitable or not, whether it is longdlv<*<i<* jj • ^ » 

I. hardy or„or, .beitit.>f «'* £'„„ 

lung a* it producea a pauable growth by ine unw 
to sail the tree. _ v™. mint htrtT^ 11 * 

But this won’t do for WO. foi 

Rosea worked upon the mostMiuable itoc* 

That raises th* question-’* What 1* the belt 

for Rosea?” and Beea'answer ii:- 


F. II. Christian—See reply in our _ „ . 

October 19th, page 698.- Mrs. Higgs.— See 1 

article on “Trenching and digging.“ in this 

week's issue, page7U.- Carriglea .—The trouble 

is probably due to allowing the plants to get i 
dry, or it may be due to an overdose of the 
artificial manure you are using. If you could | 
send us a complete plant, we might be better 
able to suggest the cause of the trouble. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND TRUITS. 


Names of 

Lindleyana; 
dra flexuosa 
fruticosa; 6 

- Mrs. G. * 

Fuchsia (see below), 
dried up.- Achnashie. 


plants.— E. R., Sussex.—1. Spiraea 
2. Leycesteria formosa; 3, Stephan- 
; 4, Hibiscus syriacus; 5, Potentilla 
Cercis Siliquastrum (Judas-tree). 
Lees.—1. Specimen insufficient. 2. 

\1. G. L .—Specimen too 
1. Erica vagans grandi- 

alba.- Mrs, G. Lees.— 

----*.^~.~ntly, the variety Scar¬ 
city. It would not be likely to survive the 
winter under the conditions named, but the 
hardy varieties Riccartoni and corallina. syn. 

exoniensiR. should suit - - ” 

Paxton .—It is very diffle 
late in the season, but 

think. Mme. Hoste.- M 

Hawthorn.- C. White.- 

cient; 2, Tradescantia d 


Ye*, there ran be no doubt, the men ^ 

Ki.see intended to be grown in the tk 

where) in the wild Row of the conaUjMM*™" d 
botanists call “ Iloea canlna, P"? u '“' bl 7 jW* ofdi 
2. some resemblance—fan* led or real-in ** 

IhornR to the teeth of a <t e the bW' 

Why does the Dog Rose 
Rose stock? The rta*>n« aeeoi fairly oouow. 
may. with advantage, be emphasised. „ , . 

First—Because it Is a, ” uVi". 
thoroughly acclimatised, if iwto * ,enn w 

■pone ' "if Second- Became it i* unqaeitioMblyhsnlf 
rfoses ?o , I 

send is, we c »Uy without any limit. ,„ n A»r FWR** 

-A seedling I Fourth-Beaune it t* a good - cd ® r ' 
en insuffi- luxuriant growi h which the whd l)og 

Sedum car- und*-r extremely •dver*ecoi»diuo<ai'i in* * . 

1 Filth -Became, by rea«on ot «» * t*r * 

a ^rvl^o i the Harden k l* physically 5U» 

Apples 1. , of the Dog R« m atocu » od tha1 

s of Cellini, aclon are of similar amicture and for®, w 
e ; 2, Beurrd perfect union certain. 
are dessert Bees' Guarantested Roies t- 

ulam. Stew- to be wo»ked I.n the true Ho«» «» ni raLi* TO urori* 
!8 : 3, Green- therefore they are the iuo*t lutiable Ku*e* 

a.- Jat. D. Writ* for Catalogue NOW-Loit you lot*' 
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liOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
October 22nd, 11)12. 

The nieeting held on this day was In every 
way worthy of the society, and of a season¬ 
able character withal. Not only were the 
fruits and flowers characteristic of the 
season of the year, but the fine shrub and 
evergreen group—one of the two outstand¬ 
ing features of the meeting—was of this 
type also. It was, perhaps, even more 
than this, inasmuch as the plants compris¬ 
ing it were in large degree suited to town 
gardening or window-boxes, hence a timely 
reminder. The other outstanding feature, 
that of stove and greenhouse plants from 
Chelsea, was something to be remembered, 
and once again demonstrated to what high 
5 excellence such plants can be grown under 
skilful supervision even when near London. 
For each of these groups a gold medal was 
deservedly awarded. Fruits were well 

_shown by several firms; the first exhibits 

seen this autumn of Carnations making a 

I highly creditable display. The earliest ex¬ 
hibits of w'inter-flowering Begonias were 
on view. Chrysanthemums, too, were very 
line, and included several serviceable 
novelties. Hardy plants were not 
numerous, though Michaelmas Daisies 
were of fair quality. Orchids were not 
numerous, though some important novel¬ 
ties were seen. In the vegetables some 
remarkably fine Parsley was shown. 

Stove and greenhouse plants.— Messrs. 
.Tames Veitch and Sons, Limited, Chelsea, 
arranged across the western end of the 
• hall a sumptuous group of stove and green¬ 
house plants, which, with pitcher plants 
ty ,, Nepenthes) constituted one of the features 
..ff °f meeting. The exceptional condition 
I of the plants demonstrated high cultural 
excellence, and, in conjunction with the 
rarity of some and the brilliant colouring 
of others, afforded a feast of the best. Not 
a few of the examples were in specimen 
form, and as such only rarely seen. The 
i antral front of the arrangement was com- 
J posed entirely of Orchids in flower, 
k A Cattleyas, Laelins, Cypripediums, Vanda 
wrulen, Odontoglossuins, and Epiden- 
HH drum vitellinuui majus, whose elegant 
IN sprays of orange-scarlet flowers are most 
1welcome at this season. Behind these were 
arranged bold Alocnsias and a handsome 
specimen plant of the graceful Phoenix 
. Koebelini several feet across. Bight and 
left appeared stately or imposing examples 
°f Dracaenas, Aloeasias, Gleichenias, 
Crotons, or the like, the graceful and ele¬ 
gant Cocos flexuosa (in plants ranging 
from 12 feet to 14 feet in height) constitut¬ 
ing a background and foil throughout the 
entire length of the exhibit. Without a 
doubt, the Pitcher plants (Nepenthes) 
added their full quota of lustre to the 
group, occupying in a twofold sense 
pedestals of their own. These rarely-seen 
Plants were arranged at intervals near the 
front of the group on (i feet or 7 feet high 
stands, thus bringing the pendent pitchers 
into the line of vision. We are of opinion 
that these plants have never been seen in 
hner condition, more particularly so such 
as N. ventrlcosa, with its formidable crop 
of greenish-yellow pink-touched pitchers. 
These have a singular beauty of their own, 
and, being contracted about the middle, 
are quite distinct from the majority. It is, 
too, one of the rarest of this remarkable 
tribe. That having the largest and most 
•strikingly handsome pitchers of all was 
named N. Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, and, 
heavily and irregularly marbled with crim¬ 
son, were a great attraction. Other dis¬ 
tinct. sorts were N. mixta, N. Tiveyi, N. 
Hookeriana elongata, N. Amesiana, N. 
Morgana?, and N. Chelsoni excellens, each 
example richly endowed with pitchers, 
there were many fine Dracaenas, too, the 
rare D. deremensis Bausei having dark, 
olive-green leaves centrally lined with 
pkite. d. Victorias, D. Goldieana, D. 
^odseffiana were all superbly represented. 
k m« 0ns ’ in P lan * s of feet high, were 
nrniinnt in the extreme, and, save for the 
urehids and occasional groups of Lilium 
spociosum Melpomene, afforded the oplv , 
touch of ^pr the ^ T ' 






vj ^ 


Much colour, indeed, was not needed, the 
wealth of beauty and variety being all- 
sufficient in conjunction with excellent 
arrangement. The gold medal was well 
merited. In another direction the Messrs. 
Veitch contributed a table of winter- 
flewering Begonias, rich in variety and 
colour-beauty, and flowering profusely. 
From Messrs. R. Bide and Sons, Farnham, 
came a small table of Begonias of high 
decorative merit and much charm. Two 
varieties only were remarked, the pro¬ 
fusely-flowered examples shown being as 
attractive in the colouring of the seed- 
vessels as they were decorative in the 
flowers. They were known as Bavaria and 
Saxony, the former being elegant in the 
extreme, having white fiow’ers and pink- 
coloured seed-pods. The much-forked 
flow'er branches are alike beautiful and 
ornamental. As decorative examples for 
pot cultivation, we regard them as highly 
desirable. Well-grown examples of Be¬ 
gonia Gloire de Lorraine to the extent of 
three dozen specimens came from Mrs. 
Percy Westmacott, Bose Mount, Ascot, 
Berks, the plants being particularly w’ell 
grown and flowered. Fronting a trailing 
background of the silvery or grey-leaved 
Lotus peliorrhynchus, Messrs. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, had arranged a large and 
interesting assortment of Cacti and succu¬ 
lent plants, in which Cereus, Semper- 
vivum, Cotyledon, Echeveria, Crassula, 
and Opuntia each played a part. Adjoin¬ 
ing these were seen many capital spikes of 
Cannas, brilliant and varied in colour, and 
attractive in the extreme. Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, displayed many ; 
well-flowered examples of Cyclamen persi- ; 
cum, with Begonias of the Gloire de Lor- i 
raine section in capital plants. On the 
floor. Mr. P. Purnell, Streatliam Hill, S.W., I 
displayed Celosias. Primula obconica, 
Nerines, and other plants. 

Roses. —The third w’eek of October is not 
usually rich in Boses, yet Mr. George 
Piince, Oxford, staged a gathering in 
which many excellent sorts were remarked. 
The rich colouring of some, too, was quite 
a feature, the oncoming buds, of which 
there was quite a number, having a charm 
I of their own. The more noticeable in the 
collection included Lyon Bose (very good 
in colour), Lady Hillingdon (even more 
characteristically so), w r i11 i Bayon d’Or 
(quite good iu the richness of its yellow’- 
coloured flowers). Messrs. Wm. Cutbusb 1 
and Sons, Highgate, N., had a capital lot 
of pot-grown plants of Jessie and Mrs. 
H. J. Cut hush, both free-flowering and 
popular sorts. 

Carnations. —Messrs. Wm. Cut bush and 
Sons, Highgate, N., arranged in an im¬ 
posing manner a particularly good lot of ; 
flowers. Perhaps the most attractive [ 
group w r ns a splendid lot of the rich-scarlet 
Mrs. L. Maekinnon, wffiose brilliant flowers j 
—large, full, and handsome—appeared to 
great advantage. Edna (in all probability 
the best of the heliotrope shades), May Day 
(very fresh and good), Lord Bothschild, 
and Countess of Lathom (crimsons) w’ere 
also in evidence. Another very fine lot of 
Carnations came from Messrs. Young and 
Co., Hatherley, Cheltenham, and here, in 
addition to many promising seedlings, we 
i saw such good things as A. S. Montgoinrey, 
Christmas Cheer (a very fine scarlet), 
Duchess of Devonshire (a most handsome 
crimson). May Day, Cheltonia, and Bose 
Enchantress. * The flow’ers were of excep- 
tional merit. Rome excellent Carnations, 
too, w’ere staged by Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, wdio had stands and vases 
of such as Lady Alington, Baroness de 
Brienen, Bosette, and Mikado (the last- 
named of a heliotrope shade). Carola and 
Bose and White Enchantress were also 
noted in this firm’s collection. A still 
further, if smaller, lot of Carnations was 
staged by Messrs. Allwood Bros., Hay¬ 
wards Heath, and here we remarked La 
Bayonnante (of buff and yellow tone), May 
Allwood (of rose-scarlet hue), Rosette (a 
very promising deep cerise), and Fair- 
mount, which is one of the best of the 
heliotrope shades, and a handsome flower 
withal. 


Ferns.— The only group composed entirely 
of these plants was that from Mr. W. A. 
Manda, St. Albans, Herts, who staged iu 
particularly good condition the very hand¬ 
some Polypodium Mandainum, whose bold, 
glaucous, and plumose fronds often reach 
to a height of 0 feet. The russet-brown 
and wdiite of the rhizomes is also a feature. 
Nephrolepis Millsi, N. Giatresi, and N. 
Whittnanni w’ere also seen in this group. 
.Rome particularly good Ferns, too, came 
from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon¬ 
ton, and here were remarked such as 
Adinntum cuneatum micropinnulum, A. 
Birkenheadi, A. Farleyense gloriosum, 
Asplenium Veitclii, Pteris Parked, Nephro¬ 
lepis Marshalli compacta, and the very 
beautiful and hardy Polystichum aculea- 
tum gracillimum, which finds many 
admirers. Mr. P. Purnell, Streatham- 
hill, also contributed a useful lot of Nephro¬ 
lepis. One of the most remarkable of 
ferns, how’ever, came from Mr. W. B. Cran- 
tield, Enfield, and bore the somew’hat 
cumbrous title of Seolopendrium vulgare 
crispum nobile (Bolton’s Broad Fern), 
certainly the biggest thing in Hart’s 
Tongue Ferns we have seen. The largest 
frond w T as 2 feet long and 6 inches wide, 
the marginal fimbriation of a quite 
plumose character. The variety wdiich 
secured a first-class certificate is said to 
have been found w r ild on Warton Crag, 
Lancashire. This giant is quite hardy and 
regarded unique. 

Hardy shrubs and evergreens.— The gold- 
medal group of these from Mr. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, was arranged at the 
northern side of the hall, and extended 
throughout its entire length. From the 
spectacular point of view this fine group 
was not so attractive as the other gold- 
medal group, though from the utilitarian 
standpoint it was well nigh unique. The 
principal items comprising it were Holly, 
Yew, Box, Euonymous, Yucca, and Ivy, 
W’hile such berry - bearing subjects as 
Crataegus, Syraplioriearpus, Pernettya 
mucronata in variety, and Aucuba japonica 
vera assisted materially. The Aucuba, 
indeed, constituted a sort of central fore¬ 
ground, and afforded quite a brilliant touch 
of colour, as did also the richly-colonred 
Vitis Thunbergi, and in less degree V. 
Honryana. We could, however, but be 
struck w’itli the freshness and effectiveness 
of the exhibit as a wdiole, and which at 
once demonstrated that even these things, 
rightly grouped,can he made much of. And 
if true in the exhibition tent how r much 
more so in the garden. Bush-headed, 
standard-giwn Ivies were a feature of the 
group, and examples of 3 feet or 4 feet 
across w’ere not uncommon. Very attrac¬ 
tive, too, w’ere the many examples of 
Hedera dentata variegata, at once the most 
valuable of the silver-leaved Ivies. This 
excellent group was a considerable attrac¬ 
tion, and in addition thereto the surplus 
plants occupied two of the long tables. 

Chrysanthemums,— Of these there were 
some particularly fine displays, apart frpm 
the many novelties which were on view’. 
Perhaps the largest group was that from 
Messrs. Win. Wells and Co., Limited 
Merstham, whose well-filled table com¬ 
prised large exhibition, single, and decora¬ 
tive sorts in plenty. The canary-yellow 
Mrs. G. L. Wigg, Wells’ White, Caterham 
Bronze, II. W. Thorp, and Cranford Yellow 
were all excellent. Celia (yellow) and Miss 
Margaret Walker (bronze) are singles of 
large size and distinct colouring. Manv 
imposing stands of the flowers were set up 
the exhibit occupying a lengthy table. The 
Misses Price and Fyfe, Grove Park 
Nursery, Lee, S.E., bad a nice lot of 
flowers, one of the best stands being wholly 
composed of the w’hite-flowered, incurved 
H. W. Thorp. David Ingamells (rich 
golden-yellow’) was also conspicuous. 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, Limited, 
Chelsea, had a series of the sports from 
Caprice du Printemps, all of which make 
capita] pot plants of about 15 inches high 
Red Cap, Yellow Cap, White Cap, and 
Kathleen Thompson (bronze) were among 
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those shown. Messrs. H. B. May and Sons j 
also exhibited a set of similar varieties | 
with Mrs. Boot's White, Champ d'Or, and ! 
others. Mr. Martin Silsbury, Shanklin, 
contributed an exhibition stand of good 
flowers of his own raising, Japan, a bronzy- 
yellow, being one of the best. Mr. Bage, 
Hampton, had an excellent and pure 
decorative white in Mrs. John Maher, 
together with a variety of singles. Messrs. 
Whitelegg and Page, Chiselhurst, showed 
tile new single rosy-lilac sort, Miss M. 
Borrer, in capital form. Messrs. II. J. 
Jones, Limited, Lewisham, S.E., had mas¬ 
sive blooms of the golden-yellow Japanese 
Bob Pulling (award of merit), a flower of 
enormous proportions. Charles Kingsley : 
(golden), and Mrs. Loo Thomson (pale 
canary-yellow), the latter a sport from the 
pure white Mensa, were shown by Mr. N. 
Davis, Framfield, and also the recipients 
of awards of merit. Another excellent lot 
of Chrysanthemums was that from Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg, Heston, | 
Middlesex, who staged a number of excel¬ 
lent decorative or market sorts. Juliet (a 
reddish-terra-cotta), F. W. Thorpe (pure 
white), Cranfordia (yellow), Crimson 
King, and Market Red were all good. 
Mensa, the pure white single, was very 
tine. 

Hardy flowers.— It is now late for these, 
and owing to the severity of the weather 
they are not up to their usual standard. 
Mr. Leslie Greening, Richmond, and the 
Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
each had a small rockery exhibit. Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Limited, Feltham, contributed 
a large collection of alpines in pans, some 
of them as Saxifraga Boydi being of a 
choice description. Aster acris alba, not 
more than 0 inches high, and Kniphofin 
modesta, white flowered, were noted in a 
group rich in Sedums and Saxifrages. 
Messrs. Whitelegg and Page had an ex¬ 
haustive table of Aster Climax, while 
Messrs. H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
contributed an extensive lot of Michaelmas 
Daisies representative of the leading types 
of the flower. White Diana, Climax, Late 
splondens (a good blue), and eordifolius 
albulus were among the more distinct. 
Miss Dixon, Elmcroft Nurseries, Eden- 
bridge, Kent, had a pretty assortment of 
Violas and Violets. 

Fruit and vegetables.— Messrs. G. Bun- 
yard and Co., Maidstone, staged a very fine 
lot of Apples and Pears, the dessert sorts 
of the former including such ns Ribston 
Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Ailing- 
ton Pippin, while of cooking sorts Twenty 
Ounce, Norfolk Beauty, Emperor Alexan¬ 
der, and Beauty of Kent were excellent. 
Quite a large number of Pears was shown, 
such as Doyenne du Comice, Beurr6 Alex¬ 
andre Lucas, and BeurrS Clairgeau being 
remarked among them. All the fruits were 
staged in baskets and in superb condition. 
Miss C. M. Dixon, Elmcroft Nurseries, 
Edenbridge, Kent, exhibited excellent 
fruits of Melons, particularly of such sorts 
as Superlative and Sutton’s Scarlet. From 
the Purfleet School Garden, Essex, came a 
somewhat comprehensive gathering of 
fruits, Apples, Pears, Nuts, Inte riums. 
Grapes, and other things, all of which had 
been grown by boys whose ages ranged i 
from eleven to fourteen years. An excel¬ 
lent assortment of Apples, Tears, and 
Medlars was arranged by Mr. J. G. Walker, 
gardener to Mr. C. E. Baring Young. Oak 
Hill park, East Barnet. Not the least 
attractive, and certainly not the least use¬ 
ful of the exhibits in this department, was 
the several dozen pots of Dobbie’s Selected 
Parsley, each plant a perfect specimen of , 
its kind, and of about 15 inches in 
diameter. Arranged on velvet, ns is the 
custom of Messrs.. Dobbie and Co., Edin¬ 
burgh, with not a few of their exhibits, the i 
group was singularly effective, the more so | 
bv reason of the high cultural excellence | 
and faultless strain it revealed. Parsley i 
plays but a subordinate part—albeit not 
on unimportant one—in the kitchen or 
closelv allied deportment. 

A full list of medals and certificates 
appears in our advertisement pages. 
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planted in deep pits or in trenches ^ 
coverings can lie used. 

Conservatory.— Winter-flowering Heaths 


Outdoor garden.—For the most part all . conservatory.—^Winter-flowering Heath* 
tender things will have been placed under S 00 ” specimens are very effective in a 
cover. There is sure to be a demand for cool, airy house. Erica hyemalis in a damn 
Paul Crampel and West Brighton Gem house will probably be attacked by mildew 
Pelargoniums, and any old plants lifted for which dry sulphur is a remedy. The 
from the beds should be taken care of, and orangery has disappeared and the Camellia- 
if cut tings are wanted place the plants in house Is not often met with. The Camellia 
heat in early spring. Alpine gardening is * u double form is not a good cutting 
extending. There have been rock or alpine , bower, but the single and semi-double 
gardens in large places for many years, in bowers, if introduced again, will, I think, 
fact as long ns I can remember, and become popular. Abutilons planted out 
longer, but the alpine idea is spreading into an d trained up pillars or over arches arc 
the small country gardens in various useful, and the flowers may he available 
forms, and may become very interesting. f° r decoration. Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses , 
Personally, I believe in quite simple ideas, that were grafted early in the season will 
as the most important matter is to make now be in bloom, and will continue to 
the mounds suitable for the plants, aud if bower for some time. I have used Genista 
these elaborately constructed mounds re- fragrans planted outfor covering arches in 
main bare of vegetation they become eye- the conservatory, and had plants in flower 
sores. A few of the dwarf alpine shrubs a R winter more or less, and Jasmiuum 
are useful on elevated positions. Yuccas granditlorum, if pruned back during sum- 
arid hardy Bamboos are useful to give mer to get the young growth ripened, will 
j character. Bulb planting is making pro- bower through the autumn and early 
gress in various forms, both in beds and in winter. There will be plenty of flowers 
suitable positions on the lawn. On shelv- now if Chrysanthemums are in bloom. I 
ing banks the Winter Aconite and various prefer to arrange the different plants in 
Anemones can be used effectively beneath groups, except scarlet Salvias, which, if 
trees if the latter are not much crowded. I large, can be used separately, 
am assuming Carnation-beds are filled, as 8tove (fine-follaged plants).-Crotons 
if the plants have time £o get established and Dracaenas are indispensable in the 
before winter they will do better than if stove, and where there is much decorating 
potted up and wintered in frames. In tree to do botli these families are useful. Fan¬ 
planting there are always positions for a danus Veitchi makes a good specimen, and 
weeping tree or two. A group of Weeping it can be moved safely in winter for decora- 
Birch is always effective. tion. The variegated Indiarubber is not 


Birch is always effective. | tion. The variegated Indiarubber is not 

Fruit garden.— This is the time to trans- hardy enough for general decoration in 
plant wall and other trees which seem to winter, but I have in the past found the 
require some help. Apricots and Peaches ! Rex Begonias of some value. Caladiumsare 
especially, if making too much wood, or \ now goiug to rest, but there are many other 
which have received a cheek from deficient j useful line - foliaged plants available, 
root action. In either or both cases lifting Asparagus in variety is always useful, and 
and improving the root-run null give them young, well-grown stuff in 5-inch pots of 
a fresh start in life. Of course, old, worn- | such common things as Grevillea robusta, 
j out trees are past help, and should be re- Cyperus alternlfolius, and Acalypha 
j moved to make room for younger trees, musalca are useful. The Grevillea and 
Where possible young trees should bo Cyperus can be raised from seeds, and the 
always in training for filling vacancies, as Acalypha from cuttings. Pans of Club 
after going to the exjiense of building walls Mosses have some value, 
j it must be a trouble to a right-thinking The greenhouse (cool greenhouse).— K 
gardener to have walls badly furnished, possible the greenhouse should be divided 
Neither Peaches nor Apricots waut much into two sections. The cool end will do for 
manure. Good loam from an old pasture, Heaths and hard-wooded plants generally, 
mixed with a little basic slag, old plaster, and shelves all round the house will do for 
and bone-meal, will provide all the stirnu- Pelargoniums and other plants which only 
luting food required. If the subsoil is in- require to be kept safe from frost. The 
ferior I have always found the benefit of watering is the most important work 
planting on a station of concrete, and during the winter. No specimen hard- 
where that is done the extremities of the wooded plant should bo watered without 
roots can be lifted if necessary without dis- first tapping the pot to ascertain its con- 
; turbing the base of the tree. I think we dition. Plants which have been outside 
used to find time for more work of this may have a worm in the pot, which may 
character than we can now. The planting generally be known by looking for worn 
of all kinds of fruit-trees and bushes may casts on the surface. Azaleas, Heaths, 
be done now. I like to get as much of this and Camellias should not have lime, and if 
work done ns possible before I begin the a worm gets into au Azalea or Camellia-pot 
pruning. the on i v chance of getting it out before the 

Vegetable garden.— Thin late-sown Tur- drainage is blocked is to tarn the plants 1 
nips. It Is the custom to sow Turnips and push a wire through the ball till toe 
after the early Potatoes are cleared. They worm appears. The drainage cant he pa 

come in useful in spring either to supply right after the worms have been taken our 

small sweet roots, or the tops are useful Any plant that can stand lime may besww 
as greens in a scarce time. The yellow and in a pail or pan of lime-water for a ’ 
black Turnips are hardier than* the white minutes. 

one. A good bed of small Tom Thumb Pruning early Vines.—The Hamburgh 
Savoys thickly planted comes in useful in Sweetwaters, and other early Grapes will 
the winter after frost. It will soon be time soon be cut. If only a few bunches are wB 

to prepare a place for Seakale and Rhu- the v may be cut with a few Inches of wo<w 

barb. In a general way Rhubarb and Sea- and bottled, and as soon as the 
kale will grow in the Mushroom-house. In falling, or can easily be detached, the 
looking round an old abbey some time ago may be pruned. The common system 
there were places under ground amid the prune to spurs. The Black HanMJg 
ruins under the refectory where the breaks so freelv that if cut back to the ws 
gardener was producing Rhubarb, Seakale, | eye there will* be plenty of bunches, w 
and Mushrooms in abundance. Dark sheds ; most growers prefer two buds to selects 
or stables may be used in a similar way. I bearing branches from when the 

In the old days we forced a good deal in break. Muscats also show' P leBty . . 

this way under pots and tubs, but the j bunches when pruned rather close, 

motor is displacing the horse even in ; some of the late varieties, especially «< 

country districts, and the farmer will have wood is not well ripened, way l# 
to use his straw in the cattle-pens or sell well-grown and ripened bnd. * D a L. l)n) 
it for packing. Veiteli’s Self-protecting a new rod may be led up from the no> 
Broccoli is coming into condition, and must occasionally. I believe in extenw«w 
have protection Ivefore severe frost comes, fruit-trees,* Vines included. Feed 
We have generally lifted these and other surface, and Jet the Vines extend to ^ ^ 
early Broccoli and late Cauliflowers and heavy crops of £u r .d fruit. Tin*" 


The greenhouse (cool greenhouse).— if 

possible the greenhouse should be divided 
into two sections. The cool end will do for 
Heaths and hard-wooded plants generally, 
and shelves all round the house will do for 
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wean that long, ugly spurs should be en¬ 
couraged. If a Vine shows signs of weak¬ 
lier grub it up and permit the strong one 
near to extend. Only before this is done 
have your shoots prepared to fill the space. 

Creenhouse Pelargoniums, etc.— The 
show varieties, which were cut down and 
repotted as soon as they broke into growth, 
will now be in a light house in a moderate 
temperature, and watered carefully. Many 
people have given up growing these. Tree 
Carnations have taken their place. Carna¬ 
tions grown specially for winter blooming 
will now be in bloom and bud. If fine, 
long-stemmed flowers are wanted disbud¬ 
ding must be seen to. To have fine flowers 
only a limited number of buds must be left. 
1 have seen it stated that severe dis¬ 
budding influences pod-bursting; possibly 
it does, as it causes a rush of sap to the 
hnds left. A good batch of Mignonette now 
coming into bloom will be useful. The 
ventilation and watering need experience 
and care. 

Figs in pots.—When the fruits are all 
gathered the trees are usually turned out¬ 
side for a time, as the rest is beneficial, but 
they must not be exposed to severe frost. 
If repotting is necessary it should be done 
now, and if the trees are large and old 
some disrooting may be done with 
advantage to give room for fresh compost, 
and they may then go into the same sized 
pots. E. Hobday. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
adwncc of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, floiver, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. { 

plamThave”"^ 


cuttings, a suitable bed of loam, leaf 
mould, and sand having been previously 
prepared and watered to settle the soil. A 
frame also has been filled with Calceolaria 
cuttings. Pricked off on the shady side of 
a wall a lot of Pansies and Polyanthuses. 
The seeds were saved in the summer from 
good strains, and sown in boxes im¬ 
mediately. 

November nth— Selected a lot of cuttings 
from bush fruits and made them ready for 
planting. Now that the mildew is spread- 


[gff# j n S °n Gooseberries one nas to be careful soil 


cl by t___ 

as Septoria antirrhini. This disease spreads 
very rapidly when it once attacks the plants, 
and it is well to remove and burn all those that 
are affected, and to spray the remainder with 
Bordeaux mixture or sulphide of potassium 
(liver of sulphur), at the rate of £ oz. to 1 gallon 
of water. 

Planting Brompton Stocks (North-west)—A 
great deal depends as to the strength of the 
plants and the time you sowed the seeds. If 
they are strong plants, from seed raised last 
June, and are planted out as soon as you can 
now, so as to get them established before the 
winter, they should flower early next summer. 
When planting them out give them some good 


in selecting the cuttings from clean stock 
only. Cucumbers for winter bearing are 
Just showing fruits freely, and ns we wish 
them to bear all winter the fruits are being 
thinned and a top-dressing of loam and 
manure has been given. This top-dressing 
of an inch or so will be repeated when 
necessary. 

November 6th.— Carting leaves for hot bed 
making and other purposes, such ns cover¬ 
ing outside Vine borders. Leaves nre also 
useful for placing between pots of Straw¬ 
berries in cold-l'rames till required for 
forcing. Oak-leaves are the best for hot- 
hed making, as the heat is more lasting, 
and we have found dry leaves useful for 
protecting Lettuces, Endives, and other 
things. 

November 7th.— Preparing positions for 
Planting fruit-trees. We have a heap of 
oompost, chiefly loam mixed with a little 


Increasing Genista fragrans (Leo ).—'This 
y can be easily increased in the spring from cut- 

=» " re | tings planted firmly in sandy soil. A good way 
Wish is to put the pot containing the cuttings inside 
a larger one, filling up the space between the 
two pots with coarse sand. A bell-glass should 
rest with its rim on the sand, and remain over 
the cuttings until they are rooted, taking it off 
I once a day to wipe the condensed moisture off 
the inside. Shade the cuttings, which will root 
more quickly if the plants are plunged in a 
hotbed or a propagating-case. 

Dark Roses (E. Clarke ).—For the dark Roses 
we have to rely mainly on the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. A few of the more generally grown 
I Hybrid Pcrpetuals are Prince Camille do 
t Rohan, Charles Lefebvre, A. K. Williams. Duke 
of Wellington, Sultan of Zanzibar, Xavier 
Olibo, Louis Van Houtte, Captain Hayward. 
Victor Hugo, Fisher Holmes, and Hugh Dick¬ 
son. Among the Hybrid Teas are Liberty, 
Richmond. Gruss an Teplitz, His Majesty, 
Mons. Desir, Noella Nabonnand. J. B. Clark. 
Princesse de Sagan, and Souvenir do Tliereso 
Levet. 

Genista fragrans, cutting down (Leo).— 
This should have been cut down immediately 


ukl Mushroom manure, wood ashes, and after flowering, and when 1 ntL° sifr.Sm 
basic sW Thio from i inch to i inch long the plants should 

n i , ‘ ■*■“ *** when blended together, have been repotted and kept close for a time 

^ 6°<H1 for top-dressing or placing round i until they are growing freely, when they can 

tile roots when planting. Roadside edgings I be stood on a coal-ash bottom in the open air 

in the country nre easily obtained, and are aTld wel1 - 1 .2. dun " g 


thin g Se *' U l in preparing sites for various 

November 8th.— Prepared a hot-bed for 
early Asparagus. It is not necessary to 
the growth is ripe before 
rutting it down, as young roots four years 
h, 0 l so W N1 start into growth as soon as 
|ney feel the warmth. When Asparagus 
js cut the warmth In the bed will be useful 
Ringing on Lettuces and other salad 
Plants. 

Aor ember 9th. —Shifted a lot ofCinernrias 
nto <-inch pots for the conservatory. A 
ew of the best Cyclamens are growing in 
;inch pots, and are full of buds. Sueees- 
*!?? Plants are coming on in 5-inch pots. 
An. . * as *- seedlings for next year’s 

uowermg is in boxes waiting for pricking 


off V »ui ^ricking j 

^tted up a lot of Rhododendrons and 
tner hardy phrubs for mo|Jem(^Jr,rt ig-j 


summer. Take them indoors early in the 
autumn, and keep them in an airy house close 
to the glass. In your case the best plan will be 
to follow this treatment next spring after 
flowering is over, as it is now too late to deal 
with them. 

Romneya Coulterl (Miss Duff ).—This is quite 
hardy in genial soils, enjoying best a warm 
loam, and in the Isle of Weight you should have 
no trouble with it. Where it will not grow well 
in the open, it would do so in many places 
against a wall with a southern aspect When 
once planted it is very averse to root disturb¬ 
ance, often dying even though well cut back. 
Planting should always be done in spring just 
before growth begins. It is also advisable to 
procure a plant in a pot. A little protection 
over the roots, such as rough Cocoa-nut fibre, is 
advisable during the wiuter. During severe 
weather a mat may be put over the branches, 
but this should be removed directly the weather 
becomes mild. No such protection should he 
necessary in your favoured spot. 

Christmas Roses (B. Malone).— The plants 
are affected by one of the fungoid pests which 
ttack the&e plants—most probably, from your 


description, that known as the Hellebore leaf- 
moulcf (Ramularia Hellebori). All that you can 
do at the present time is to collect and burn 
all diseased parts, and in the early summer of 
next year, when the leafage is maturing, to 
commence spraying with a weak solution of 
sulphide of Potassium—say, 1 oz. to 2 gallons 
of water. If the plants are badly affected, it 
would be better to lift and divide them at once, 
giving them a fresh site. If not very badly 
affected, leave them alone, and tako the addi- 
j tional precaution of collecting the surface soil 
I about the plants to an inch or so in depth, and 
burning that also. 

Keeping tuberous Begonias (H. Humphreus 
i and Enthusiast;.—With the arrival of frost the 
tubers should be lifted and divested of some of 
the larger and rougher leaves, be placed in 
| boxes of dry soil or sand, and removed to any 
| cool place from which frost is excluded. Given 
a month of this treatment, the tubers may be 
j overhauled, when the old leaves and stems will 
fall away. The tubers should now be quite dry, 
and may be stored away in boxes in fine dry 
I sand for the winter. Any spare room or dry 
cellar, from which frost can be excluded, will 
answer as a store, and the boxes must not be 
covered up. See to it that the side of the tuber 
from which the growths start is placed upper¬ 
most 

Marguerite cuttings (Orleton ).—You might 
put in any cuttings you have at once, or at any 
time between now and the end of March would 
be quite early enough for planting out next 
summer. The best cuttings are those which 
appear immediately below the flower-stalk, and 
such as these, when about 3 inches or so in 
length, could bo secured and inserted at once. 
The method of making the cuttings is the same 
as that employed for Chrysanthemums aud 

I many other soft-wooded subjects, all of which 
require to be cut across immediately below a 
joint. If you remove one or two of the lower 
leaves and make a clean cut across, the cut¬ 
ting will be ready for inserting. Always select 
i youthful cuttings and such as have not pro- 
! duced flowers. Half-a-dozen around the in- 
j terior rim of a 5-inch pot will be enough, or 
three dozen may be inserted in an ordinary 
! propagating tray, such as Lobelia is grown in 
j in spring. Any quite sandy soil will do, and 
I the cuttings, either now or in spring, will be 
best rooted in a slightly warmed greenhouse. 
Make the soil quite firm about the cuttings 
when inserting them by pressing the soil with 
the fingers. 

Utilising vineries (Margaret ).—You might 
certainly use the vineries for raising peren¬ 
nials and biennials from seeds, as the plants 
would be of considerable service in the coming 
year for the borders. Whether the plants so 
raised would flower next year is a moot point, 
more particularly as to the first-named set. 
You might, however, try Gaillardias, Peut- 
stemons, hybrid Columbines, Aubrietias, Alys- 
sum. Aster Amellus, Campanulas in variety. 
Coreopsis, Geums, Heucheras, Delphiniums, 
Iberis, herbaceous Lobelias. Veronicas, Verbas* 
cums. Polemoniums, Lychnis chalcedonica, L. 
Haageana, Primulas of sorts, Dracoeephalum, 
Pyretlirum, Monarda, Alstroemerias, Sapon- 
aria, 8pirteas, Eryngiums, Galegas, Echinops, 
Armeria, Carnations, Betonica, and many 
more. Among plants usually treated either as 
annuals or biennials. Sweet William, Snap¬ 
dragon, Sweet Sultan, and Canterbury Bells are 
to be noted, and of the Snapdragons alone a 
gay garden could be had in a few months. For 
all the above little or no heat would be re¬ 
quired, and in all probability a large number 
of the October-sown seeds would not vegetute 
beforo Marcn. Pots of Schizanthus might be 
sown by the dozen or hundred, and single 
plants in 6-incli pots, cooly grown, would give a 
great feast of blossoms. Given sufficient heat 
in one house to raise the temperature to 
35 degs. or 40 degs.. you might grow Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and Calceolarias, purchasing adver¬ 
tised seedlings to make a start. Seakale, Rhu¬ 
barb, and salads are worthy of thought also. 

Dark Chrysanthemums (E. Clarke ).—You do 
not say how many varieties of dark Chrys¬ 
anthemums you require, nor during which 
period you wish the plants to be in flower. 
Being uncertain as to what your requirements 
are, we give in the subjoined selection, varieties 
that begin to flower quite early in the autumn 
and other varieties to carry on the display 
quite easily until Christmas:—Early-flowering 
outdoor varieties should include Goacher’s 
Crimson (rich crimson), Ethel Blades (dark 
crimson), Jimmie (crimson-purple). Wells’ Scar¬ 
let (scarlet-crimson), V6suve (mahogany-red), 
Mrs. Wm. 8ydenham (coppery-crimson), Maxim 
(orange-brown). Gertrude Hobbs (deep crimson, 
shaded damask), and Crimson Diana (orange- 
crimson). October-flowering sorts are Howard H 
Crane (chestnut). Pride of Keaton (rich reddish- 
rose), Koi des Precoces (rich crimson), and 
Mons. J. Bte. Chauvin (crimson). Follow in 
November with plants to flower under glass 
with the following:—Caprice du Printempa 
(deep rosy-pink), Kathleen Thompson (crimson, 
with golden tips, sport from the last-named) 
Clara Varnum (crimson-chestnut). Crimson 
Source d’Or (crimson sport from the popular 
variety Source d’Or), Market Red (metallic red) 
and Mons. William Holmes (a good crimson)’ 
December-flowering varieties are most interest¬ 
ing. and excellent examples of dark-flowered 
varieties are the following:—Noreen Jay (deep 
cripison, with golden reverse!. Progne (deep 
claret, sweet scented). S. T. Wright (deep 
velvety-crimson). Miss Wilcox (deep orange, 
small), J. G. Day (d*ep red)J Hilda Kathleen 
(crimson-pprple. with silver reverse). Fox - 
hunter (soiijlet-efcesdnut, w tVgold reverse), aud 
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mg; 4, Hod or Winter Hawtbornden.—J V- 
Apples: 1, Cox’s Pomona ; 2, Blenheim Oraiw 
3. Cox a Orange Pippin. Pear: 4, Marie Louise' 
■—C. M. M.—Apples: 1, Peasgood’s Konsuck-i 
Warners King; 3, M6re de Menage; 4 Tvler- 
Ke rnel—F. G L- Apples: 1, Lane's Prince 
Albert; 2. Bramley 8 Seedling. Pears: 3 Marie 
Louise; 4. Durondeau.—Hoath Hou«.-Appta- 
1. Northern Greening; 2. London Pippin- j 
Hambledon Deux Ans.— A. T. Matfheiri-J 
and 4, Blenheim Pippin; 5. West Grinstead 
Pippm or Halsford Pippin. Pear ; 2, Jewess 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Bn 1 dock's Crimson (a well-known deep-red sell). , 
With oue exception, tlio loregoing are all 
Japanese, and we might, with comparative 
ease, mention Pompon9 and singles that would 
assist to make the successional displays even 
more attractive. 

FRUIT. 

Cracking of Pears (M. S. S .).—'This is due to 
a fungus named Fusicladium pirinum. The 
remedy is to spray the tree with a wash con¬ 
taining sulphate of iron in addition to caustic 
soda, such as that designated Woburn wash. 
Do this as soon as the tree has been pruned 
and the ground cleared of rubbish beneath it. 
Then, before the buds “ burst.” when the tree 
has flowered and the fruit is set. and again in 
from two to three weeks afterwards, spray with 
W r oburn-Bordeaux mixture. Use both insecti¬ 
cides according to directions sent with them. 

The Strawberry-Raspberry (W. B .).—The 
shoot you send is that of the so-called Straw- 
berrv-Raspberry (Rubus palmatus, syn. R. 


talis —— J. P.— 1. Veronica salicifolia; 2, Lobelia 
syphilitica, so far as we can judge from the 
specimen you send us 

Names of fruits. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Apple^ Lady j ^MBS. A. M. PYM, Vine Houne, Woodstone, 

4,’Well- 1 " Dutch Bulb Supply Co., Ipswich.—Bulb Cata- 
__I_1__. logue for 1912 . 

- . Minchall Crab.- Charles H. N. ELLISON, 5 and 7, Bull-street, Binning- 

Norfolk Bearer. - Granite l ham.—Autumn Bulbs and Seeds. 

Apple is, we think, G. and T. Hallam, Aylestone Park. Leicester 
—B. M.— —List of Roses. 

A, Kingston I MESSRS. JAS. VEITCH AND 80NS. Ckelsea- 
llos8— Apples: 1, List of Carnations and Picotm; Hit of Rom. 

-r.;mer; W. DRUMMOLD AND Sons, ltd., Dublin- 

!•-- B. A. B — Apples: 1, Well- Nursery Catalogue, Autumn, 191!, and Sprisj, 

-3r. Pears: 3, Thompson's; 4, 1913. 

— B. C. F.— Apples: 1, Scarlet Non- CHAS. W. BREADMORE, Winehester.-Bvlfciand 
2, Norfolk Beaufln; 3. Northern Green- 1 Early Street Peas. 


G. Butler. 


. -1. Pear: Easter Beurrd; Peterborough. 

_ 3. Green Woodcock; 4, Well- T '"™ W ' TT t>t ”" 

-Richard Morrey — Pear Marie Louise. 

’ * - Charles 

—Granite 
we think. 


Henniker.-J. Harris. 

2* Cox’s Pomona " ~ 
ington. 

-C. D. I.—Apple 

Phelps— Apple. ..... 

City .—Grape is Alicante. 
a small fruit of Cox’a Pomona. 

Apples: Both cider varieties. 

Black; B, Red Streak. „. 

French Crab; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 3, Ry: 


capital plan, as it should be in your case, to 
push back the growths of your Melon plants 
from the sides of the frame a few inches, then 
pour in close to the sides boiling water. 


pour in close to the sides boiling water. Also 
you can place about in the frame several slices 
of Mangold Wurtzel or Swede Turnip or Potato. 


or any other root, as the insects will harbour 
under these and prey upon them, thus catching 
them. Two pieces of slate or tile laid one on 
the other, with thin strips of wood between to 
keep them J inch apart, make excellent traps. 
These should be examined every day. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bastard trenching (L. Low)—Open a trench 
about 2 feet wide and a full spit deep, clearing 
out some of the loose soil from the bottom, ana 
wheel the soil to where you intend to finish. 
Then put in the dung and dig it in with the 
bottom spit in the trench; then fill up this 
trench with the top spit of the second, treating 
all the piece of ground in the same way. The 
advantage of this mode of trenching is that the 
good soil is retained at the top—an important 
point where the subsoil is poor and bad—while 


which has been incorporated with 


Mushroom 

” mouldy, " 

tions given respecting _ _ -- 

manure for the making of Mushroom beds, is 
meant to emphasise the importance of fre¬ 
quently turning the manure to liberate steam 
and gases, also to sweeten it, and so prevent 
it from turning ” mouldy.” If not turned 
every other day or so. the inner portion of the 
heap of manure dries out and becomes per¬ 
meated with a dry. white mould, while the 
outer portion, which becomes saturated with 
the escaping steam is. in the course of a few 
days, coated over with a flocculent white 
mould. Where this is allowed to occur, the 


_ (Grower). — The term 

as used in connection with instruc- 
preparation of 
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Cultivating the Rose lands at Bees’ Sealand Nursery by means 
of Steam Plough and Harrow. 

The tremendous increase in acreage devoted to Bees' Rosea has rendered obsolete the usual methods of cultore i 
quality was lo be maintained. But Bees, Lid., are not satisfied by merely maintaining quality. They warn]i w» 
and low for men and material* wherewith to raise and IMPROVE the quality of Rose-trees grown on their .w 
Wales nursery. By using up-to date methods and modern machinery. Bees, Ltd , are able to supply BUpCrD Rott-uw 
at prices which were undreamt of for Roses Of quality a few years ngo. 

Do You Know Why 

THIS YEAR BEES, LTD., ARE GROWING 


HALF A MILLION ROSES? 


Because they have the demand. 

Do you know why there is a demand for 500.000 of Bees' Roses? 

Because Bees'Guarantested Roses ensure Certain satisfaction. 

Do you know why Bees’ Roses are satisfactory ? 

Because they are tested and guaranteed true to name. 

Because they are hardily grown in North Wales. 

Because they are splendidly rooted, strong, sturdy trees. „ 

Because they grow and flower wonderfully Well as a result of tbe|r perfect Onltnre CO 
Do you know why buyers order Roses from BeeB? 

Because they are completely safeguarded by Bees' guarantee of “satisfaction 
returned in full. 

Do you know why buyers order Roses from Bees a second, a third, a fourth tims. Mil ALWA 
Because they have found by experience that Bees’ Guarantested Roses ensure 
satisfaction. 

Knowing this—you know the reason why 

BEES ARE NOW GROWING FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND ROSES. 

At. odd times one comes across the man who hesitates to buy his Roses from the big grower because he U 
order will not receive so much attention as it would from a small grower. That is the sort of man who rom 
threepenny worth of shoe leather to save a penny in postage. 

There is a very effective answer to this sort of argument. It is this 

“The big- business doosn't grow by neglecting small orders." 

This, at any rate, is so obvious we needn’t labour the point further than to insist that “Bce»' n big bU* 
built up of orders, large and small, executed to the entire satisfaction of the buyers. , 
We want you to place a trial order with Bees. You arc completely safeguarded by Bees' guarantee w w 
money in full if you are not completely satisfied. 

BEES’ 5s. TEST COLLECTION, carriage paid for 6s. 

Anyone who hasn’t gone in tor Roses to any great extent cannot do better than buy this lot. The rsrktM 
growers and will do well near towns. 

Alfred Colomb. red.6d. Mme. Abel Chatenay 

Caroline Testout. satin pink .6d. Madame Ravary. )nuik<; 

Catherine Mermet, pale flesh.6J. Mildred Grant, creamy »hu«? 

F. K. Druschki, snowy white 6d. Paul Neyron, silvery row 

Gustave Grunncrwald, carmine .. ..Pd. Victor Hugo, crimson. 

Lady Ashtown, pale “ Rosedu Barri" .. .. 8«1. Mrs. J. Laingr. soft pink _ 

The price of this collection at the ordinary rates quoted in Bees catalogue would bsCaSA, bat t C 
probably cost you at least 10s. elsewhere. 

Bees, Ltd., will send you tho 12 strong- trees, carriago paid, for** 
Terms: Cash with Order! Please mention ..abgII 

If you are a buy or of Roses, write for Bees’ Catalogue at onoe “LEST YOU 


Rusticus.— The same mode of treatment a? 
recommended “A P- Davison,” re "Poor 

tenSSJa™’ in our issue of .October 26th, 
should answer iu your case.- 
difflcult to assign any reason 
particulars. Are there any si| 
the tree? PI c j^ < L 8 f° 
wood. **” ’ 


—R. Fleek. —It is 
without further 
;ns of canker on 
le pieces of the 
me sumpic »»-end is not Well- 
but Alfriston, if we may judge by the 

fruit you send.-A. J— See reply to 

- Davison,” re ” Poor tennis-court,” iu our 
of October 26th. page 711.— Mrs. Garmon. 
ise send a specimen of the insect you refer 
id we will do our best to help you., as we 
>t recognise it by the name you give.— 
rieu\ TorQuay .—It is too late now. Make 
jufctings of the young shoots when the 
_s start into growth next spring.-— L. R.-~ 
Vea vou may cut off the old flower-heads and 
also thin out any of the old and weak growths. 

earner oft.—Your Plumbago has been badly 
attacked by tlirips. Syringe well with Quassia 
extract ana soft soap, paraffin emulsion, or 
Tobacco-water. -J. P-. Bhead. A malforma¬ 

tion? evidently due to a check in some way. 


xi you are a ouyeroi noses, wrueior t/ataiogne at onuo - 

BEES, LIMITED, 175 b, Mill Street, Liverpool- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Andrew’s Gentian.— This charming kind 
I seldom see, to my regret. I have an idea 
that it wants peaty or leafy soil, which I 
have not got. It comes from Sir Henry 
Yorke.—W. 

A good blue Veronica.— The New Zealand 
Veronicas are very welcome at this time of 
the year in all genial and coast districts, 
and Mr. Veitch sends us from Exeter what 
looks the truest blue and the finest spike of 
any of them. 

Rose Mme. Wagram Comtesse de 
Turenne.— I see some one in Hardening 
Illustrated praises this Rose. It is, I do 
not think, worth growing. I once grew it 
and soon tired of its eabbagey, vulgar look. 
1 might grow it if I wanted to eat Roses.— 
IV., Sussex. 

Fortune’s Rockfoil (Saxifraga Fortuuei). 
This quaint and pretty Rockfoil seems a 
**** k’ood autumn bloomer, at least as I see it 
uome from Friar Park. What a vast genus 
Xiongs to, and how much beauty there 
is on the wild hills of the ea rth ! This one is 
well worth growing.—VV. 

ja Rose Dorothy Perkins in October.— This 
Kose began to flower early in June, and 
"as still covered with bloom oil October 
2f*th, when the enclosed photograph was 
taken.— Algernon R. Waters, Woodfiehl 
Lodge, St. Mary Church, Torquay. 

• [Many thanks. We regret that the 
! tlowers are not clear enough for us to get 
the result we desire.—E d.] 

Starworts under trees.— Many gardens 
are alive with these plants nowadays, and 
rightly so, as not a few are beautiful. The 
only drawback to them, if any, is the 
^bounding vigour of .some such as the New' 
* England Starwort. Their replanting now 
.j* nnd then is needed if we are to enioy all 
their charms, and this makes it all the less 
easy to know what to do with them. The 
best way is to put the redundant plants 
under trees in woods or groves and then 
!*."^ let them take care of themselves, and that 
the more vigorous kinds will do. In such 
Maces they often look better than in 
borders. 

^ The Spindle-tree (Euonvmus europmus). 
—This is a common plant in the hedge¬ 
rs 8 in many parts of the country, where 
,ts bright foliage in the autumn is very 
d Measing. We, however, seldom see it 
grown as n standard on the lawn. When 
grown in this manner it forms a neat, com¬ 
pact head, and usually fruits most pro¬ 
fusely. in some places the seed-pods 
remain on the trees long after the foliage 
disappeared, giving the plants a 
strange appearance. There is an abund¬ 
ance of fruit on most shrubs this season, 
but I have never seen this Euonymus so 
.11 of berries. In some places, especially 
iu fhe western counties, the hedgerows are 
Talc gay with them. — I*., Cl os. t 

, D igitlzed by (j,Q OQ 1C 



Wilson’s Barberry at Clasnevin.— Among 
the beauties of autumn colour the most 
brilliant thing I have seen this year is 
this, as it grows at Glasnevin, literally a 
mass of brightly-coloured fruits. If it 
grows everywhere as well as it does at 
Glasnevin it will be a very great gain to 
our autumn colours.—W. 

Clematis nutans. This is a free grower. 

I have it in several jiositions, not all the 
best, and its growth is fair, but at Hill- 
brook Place it had raced up to the top of 
the house and shown great vigour in all 
directions, so it will be one of the tree- 
climbing garlands in the future. The tree | 
will curb its luxuriance a bit. and the 
bunches of flowers look all the more grace¬ 
ful. _w. 

Pear Doyenn6 du Cornice In Devonshire. 

—One heard so much about this Pear being 
a iHior hearer that I was pleased, some years 
ago, to see a standard tree in the Exeter 
nurseries bearing very freely ; and now 
Mr. Veitch sends me some good fruit off 
the same tree-not large, hut good in 
quality. The repute for being a slow 
bearer it probably owes to the excessive 
cutting in of small trees on walls or bushes. 
— W. 

Begonia carminata.— Of (lie numerous 
fibrous-rooted Begonias which flower dur¬ 
ing tlie late summer and autumn months 
this is one of the best. It was raised many 
years ago, between the Brazilian Begonia I 
coccinea. a scarlet-tlowored species, and 
the South African B. Dregei, with white 
flowers. Begonia carminata forms n 
freely-branched specimen, while the car- i 
mine-rose coloured flowers are borne for 
a lengthened period. 

A brilliant Rockspray (Cotoneaster an- 
gustifolia).—These shrubs bid fair to take 
a fuller place in our gardens in the future, 
though we have been long indebted to some 
of the smaller kinds for adorning rocks 
and banks with their graceful spray. The 
above is the most brilliant I have seen so 
far. set close with scarlet berries on fresh 
green branches, on a wall at Hlllbrook 
place. If it thrives in the open and sets 
fruit as freely it will take a high place 
among shrubs.—W. 

Hibbertia dentata. -Of the numerous 
greenhouse climbers, this is especially j 
valuable from the fact that it flowers more 
or less from now till the spring. From a 
foliage point of view alone it is very pretty, 
as the firm ovate leaves are of a distinct 
bronzy hue, and when young they, as well I 
as the points of the shoots, are bright red 
in colour. The flowers, which are fully a 
couple of inches in diameter, are of a clear I 
bright yellow colour, and, nestling among 1 
the pretty bronzy foliage, they much sug¬ 
gest the blossoms of a Hypericum. It has 
been grown in this country for about a 
century, but it is only within the last de¬ 
cade or two that Its merits have been fully 
recognised. 


Adlumia cirrhosa.— I have known this 
trailing annual for many years, but never 
saw it so happy as in what to me is an 
oasis among desert gardens at Sir Henry 
Yorke’s, at Ivor Heath, throwing lace- 
work over Rhododendrons and other bushes 
with infinite grace, and sowing itself 
freely. The soil is peat, and there is a little 
half shade near. The Flame Flower 
(Tropieolum speciosum) is quite happy and 
riotous in the same position, and so dis¬ 
turbing the ideas of those who say it will 
not thrive south of the Tweed.—YV. 

Pear Beurr6 Hardy.— Having seen iu a 
recent number mention of Beurre Hardy 
Pear, I send you a photograph of a large 
tree of that kind, growing in my garden 
in a suburb of Norwich. Even in this cold 
climate it never fails to bear a good crop, 
and this year it is an extraordinary one— 
reckoned to be between 3 ewt. and 4 cwt. 

I cannot, however, say that on tills soil the 
quality is good, being woolly and wanting 
in flavour, and mostly only fit for stewing. 
—L. A. C. 

[Thanks for photograph, which, unfor¬ 
tunately, is not clear enough for us to re 
produce with any good result.— Ed.] 

Two late-flowering plants.— Two late 
flowering plants of a widely differing 
nature have added not a little to the clos¬ 
ing display of the season. One is Eupa 
toriuw ageratoides, which, escaping the 
frost of October 5th. is still iu good condi¬ 
tion. Its white heads of bloom have shown 
up well, and if occasionally an untoward 
frost nips it ere it flowers, the plant is well 
worthy of inclusion among late-flowering 
perennials. The other is Aster Drum- 
mondi, not, I think, widely known, but 
worth including, although it, too, occasion¬ 
ally succumbs before flowering. Of a good 
shade of clear pale-blue, A. Drummondi is 
quite distinct from other Starworts, both 
the flowers and the foliage being quite dis¬ 
tinct. This makes a capital plant for the 
cool greenhouse.— Kirkcudbright. 

Autumn plans.— At this time of year it 
would be useful if readers would give us 
suggestions for planting with a view to 
contrast of colour and form. Too little 
attention to this point results in borders 
lacking in interest and individuality. 
Delightful pictures may be made by coiii- 
bining two or more varieties. For instance. 
I have still blooming a large patch of 
yellow TEnolhera macrocarpn in company 
with a sheet of blue Nemophila and dark 
purple Pansy. For the winter months a 
good effect, can be made by contrasting 
pinks with Megaseas, the kind which is 
now turning crimson, Santolina and Laven¬ 
der, or Rosemary with Waldsteinia trifolia. 
Variegated Arnbis looks well in front of 
Nepeta Mussini, which keeps its leaves a 
long time. These are only a few sugges¬ 
tions, which I hope will bring more from 
other garden ontTnisi(ts<#.[t-Y. M. Walker. 
S i 1 ver wood, Ca m hrrln/. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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£thionema iberideum. — This little 
family seems to be coming much more into 
cultivation, and very welcome it is. It is 
one of the most Interesting for the rock 
garden—not the rough one. The new idea 
of keeping things away from manure and 
all that sort of aid is likely to suit this ; at 
least, it does so with me. This one is much 
more like a little Candytuft than any 
other of its kind I have seen, and is a 
pretty plant. From Sir Frank Crisp. I 
wish some thoughtful reader would sug¬ 
gest an English name for these plants.—W. 

Nephrolepls Mills!.—This was given an 
award of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Society on October 22nd. Presumably it is 
a variety of Nephrolepis exaltata, but 
though the fronds are much divided they 
are without that Moss-like density common 
to many of the newer garden forms. The 
fronds are rather narrow and flat, but are 
borne in considerable numbers. Being of a 
somewhat spreading nature they combine 
to form a well-furnished plant, and two or 
three of the market growers present at the 
meeting regarded it favourably for this 
purpose. 

The Chinese Quince (Cydonia sinensis).— 
This great Quince is fruiting well with me 
on a south wall, but only rooted in the 
roadway, so to say. I do not know the use 
of such a large fruit as this. It seems 
hardy. It probably comes from some 
southern part of China. The flowers in 
spring are pretty. Dr. Henry writes as fol¬ 
lows :— I do not know anything about the 
Chinese Quince (Cydonia sinensis) at first 
hand. It is known in China as Mu-Kwa, 
the Tree Melon, and was mentioned in 
1 heir classic books. Brctschneider says: 
“The fruit is oblong and of enormous 
size.”—W., Sussex. 

Apple Mrs. Barron.— This comparatively 
little-known Apple was seen in splendid 
condition at til? recent exhibition of 
British - grown fruit, the individual 
examples being large, beautifully coloured, 
and free from blemish of any description. 
Since its introduction it has been found to 
be a good keeping Apple, and that it will 
succeed grown either as a pyramid or 
standard. It has also proved to be a very 
fertile variety.—A. W. 

[This was first noted over thirty years 
ago in a miscellaneous collection of un¬ 
named Apple-trees growing in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chis¬ 
wick, and which had been received from 
Sweden, Russia, and our own country. 
The late Mr. Barron, in going through this 
collection one day, found this in fruit,and 
was very much struck with its appearance. 
The fruits were first shown at the Apple 
Conference in 1883, and as nothing at all 
like it was found in the various collections 
of Apples then shown it was considered a 
new variety and named as above.— Ed.] 

Judging herbaceous cut flowers.— The 
remarks on the above subject, on page 
tWS, are very appropriate, especially at the 
present time, when the framing of 
schedules for another season will soon be 
under consideration. There is no doubt 
that the faulty wording of many schedules 
is the cause of quite as much controversy 
as indifferent judging, and it is curious 
that the hardy flower classes are so often 
responsible for the dispute. The most com¬ 
petent of judges is occasionally at a loss 
how to deal with the wording of a parti¬ 
cular class. In dealing with collections, 
for instance, some committees retain the 
word kinds instead of species or varieties, 
as their intention may he, and in this 
matter, so far as small shows are con¬ 
cerned, possibly varieties would be the 
better word, certainly many more exhibi¬ 
tors would be able to put up their six, 
eight, or twelve vases than if required to 
stage distinct species. The wording should 
be perfectly clear to relieve the committee 
of responsibility. Again, a deplorable lack 
of knowledge still exists as to the root 
formation of many plants, bulbs, tubers, 
and corms all being classed together, and 
indignant remarks addressed to judges for 
allowing Montbretias and Heinerocallis in 


classes from which Lilies were excluded. 
It is impossible to make separate classes 
for these at the smaller shows, and, in¬ 
deed, their inclusion among other things 
adds to the attractiveness of the exhibit.— 
E. Burrell, Bucks. 

Our wild Clematis.— In Gambler Parry’s 
“ Allegories of the Land ” I have just read 
this of the above :—“ It must rank next to 
the Ivy, though not quite so dangerous an 
enemy. Young trees in woods, and also 
those arriving at maturity, suffer greatly 
at. its hands. Its insidious advances are 
not to be repelled ; there is scarcely a limit 
to the reach of its arms.” And this is the 
hungry forest strangler on which nursery¬ 
men graft the loveliest climbers of Japan 
and China. Is it any wonder that owing to 
this unnatural act death sooner or later 
stalks through the plants and people give 
up attempting to grow them?—W. 

Big Chrysanthemums. — I have been very 
much struck of late with what appears to 
me to be the increasing size of Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, mnuy of them being 
simply enormous. For the winning of 
prizes it may be necessary—in fact, it is 
necessary—to have these huge blooms, irre- 
si>ectivc either of form or colour. Some of 
these monster blooms are, to my taste, un¬ 
shapely. unwieldly, and of dirty, uncertain 
tones of colour, the reverse of pleasing. 
Surely mere size is the last quality to be 
taken into account, yet with the exhibitor 
it appears to be the principal, if not the 
only one. Size in every garden product 
seems to day to be the goal all are strug¬ 
gling for.— Onlooker. 

Vines for colour.- The Vines have been 
magnificent this year, especially the great 
Japanese Vines, and these so shut out 
everything else when they were in beauty 
that one neglects the others. Now, nearly 
all the leaves of the great Vines have 
fallen, I am pleased to find some of the 
European kinds of beauty of colour keep 
j their leaves and shoots longer and fresher, 
and among them the French Vines called 
Teinturier. In our gardens there has 
always been one of the Claret Vines, but 
there are half-a-dozen kinds—at least, I was 
told so, about Lyons. I find they come in 
useful after the great Vines have gone. 
They are well worth inquiring about, hardy 
and free as they are.—W., Sussex. 

Fabiana imbricata.— I had always 
looked upon this shrub us being of but. 
little value until the other day, when I 
saw it growing in a garden quite in the 
open. The plant in question was about 
5 feet high, and looked in the picture of 
health, and bloomed most profusely, I was 
told. It is a peculiar looking shrub, some¬ 
what resembling a Cape Heath, but grows 
quite upright. The flowers are white, 
somewhat after those of the Nightshade. 
It blooms in the spring or early summer. 
Plants may be raised from seed sown in 
spring or by cuttings of the young shoots. 
It should be planted in a sheltered posi¬ 
tion to ensure success in sandy pent, and 
treated in the same way as the Heaths. 
It would be interesting to learn if this 
plant succeeds generally, as I have never 
before seen so good a specimen of it.— 
II. C. P., Olos. 

Festuca glauca.— This neat, compact- 
growing Grass, with its pronounced glau¬ 
cous foliage, is sometimes used as an 
edging out-of-doors, or for other purposes 
where a close-growing subject is required 


Escallonia exoniensis.-This Escallonhi 
is recognised as of garden origin, but as far 
as I know its parentage is not recorded. It 
is among the hardiest of the Escallouias, 
and is remarkable from the fact that it is 
one of the extremely limited number,of out¬ 
door shrubs that may be had in bloom at 
the end of October. Although grown for 
over twenty years, this Escallonia is not 
much known except in the favoured parts 
of the south-west, where, I believe, it 
originated. It forms a good-sized bush, and 
the white flowers, borne in elongated 
clusters, during a bright day seem to be 
much appreciated by the Red Admiral 
butterflies.— W. Truelove, Surrey. 

Haemanthus albiflos.-This is one of the 
least showy of the several species of 
Hiemauthus, but at the same time it can 
be depended upon to flower freely, and 
that, too, during the autumn months. Like 
the showy Hmmanthus eoccineus, which 
flowers in August, this species is best 
grown in a large, deep pan, in which there 
is space for the increase of the bulbs, as 
they flower all the better if the roots are 
allowed to remain undisturbed. The leaves 
are broad and more or less hairy, while the 
flowers, as in H. coecineus, are borne on 
stems about G iuches in height. The flower- 
heads, which consist of little more than a 
dense mass of filaments, are white. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and is 
essentially a greenhouse plant. 

Autumn-flowering Hippeastrums.-Most 
of the Hippeastrums, both original species 
and garden varieties, flower during the 
spring months, but there are a few that 
bloom in the autumn. One that blooms, 
as a rule, during lute summer and early 
autumu is Hippea strum reticula turn, 

readily distinguished by the dark-green, 
si rap-shaped leaves, having an Ivory-white 
midrib. The flowers, which are borne on 
slender scapes, are about 3 inches in 
diameter, and in colour soft pink to rose, 
with darker tinted veins. It is not often 
met with, being far less vigorous than the 
ordinary garden forms, and the same re¬ 
marks apply to a few hybrids in whose 
production it has played a part. A second 
species, which blooms generally in autumn 
and early winter is Hippeastrura aulicum. 
The flower-scape of this Is very stout, 
while the blossoms are large and or a 
blight-crimson colour. It is a very stow 
species, but has not been much used oj 
the hybridist, ns the flower segmentsjj 
much pointed and there is a consider 
space between the upper and thejoww 
ones, so that its influence does not tend 
towards a symmetrical-shaped ^wer 
all this, it is a handsome, showy spe • 
and furnishes a good display a 
season of the year. . 

Tibouchlna semi-decandra.-Lich^^ 
curriug autumn this Somh 0 j 
Melnstomad forms for souic t'no « 

,he most .striking toturm 

structare. 


0 


house at Kew, a large specimen^ 


one end of that 
Under such conditions t , ar ?f 

and when thickly studded 
salver-shaped blossoms, of a ■ ^ 
purple colour, »*«■•» 

,lr-ren.1 


picture, 
to this lnrge siKtfiinein w, 
bushy plants are la nn ,',titm f« n “ 
flowering profusely, a group 

SLft“-“SrvStf 

min*? much va Taciiin- 


*. f 


It was, however, somewliat of a surprise j dwarfer and ~—' ue j, — . n . 

to see it exhibited as a pot plant at the « s floribunda, be> 8 udoito as }** 

meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society , purpose. If plerouia 

on October 22nd. It was employed as an ■ dm m»crontha an f a Mt1 verf t 

edging to a group of miscellaneous_green- | As mightfreely 


I* Ill J k , • , |T 

house" plants” chiefly succulents, and the j this Tjboucblna^js 
effect was certainly very pleasing. I he | strueture more> as to be 
plants had been brought on under glass, and a minimum 

and with this treatment the distinct tbne best it need*. a ruD ning up 
of foliage was even more marked than if | ture of 4o m degs ., a !«?>'; 

they had been grown in the open ground 
The lowermost leaves draped the pots in 
such a manner as almost to hide them m 
fact, the general aspect, of the plant nt a 
little distance was that of a silvery-blue 
form of the old Isolepis gracilis. i 


atmosphere be>u£ difficult 

doing- „ the pWg 

from cutting®.■ mlxt ure of 
prow freely m 8 m 
and sand. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR PLANT& 


THE MIXED HERBACEOUS BORDER 
AT GREY STOKE CASTLE. 

The herbaceous border here figured has 
been greatly admired by those who have 
seen it. Miss Howard, who takes a keen 
interest in this department of horticul¬ 
ture, has been chielly responsible for its 
artistic arrangement. The border is 
05 yards long by 7 yards wide, and occu¬ 
pies a very sheltered situation. It faces 
the west, and large trees offer adequate 
protection from the strong winds from the 
north -and west. The two garden walls 
ou the east and north side respectively ore 
the other factors responsible for its 
sheltered position. 

The breadth of the border allows plenty 
of scope for the arrangement of the plants, 
which are planted in clumps, Michaelmas 


and then when these have almost answered 
his requirements, he thinks about saving 
seed. It is obvious that this occurs in 
most instances when the summer is nearly 
at an end, and when the plants themselves 
are on the downward grade, and so the 
seed suffers, and the next year it is often 
found that the plants from such seed are 
not so good. After a long wet time, when 
ripening of seed is difficult, it is attended 
with much greater risk. In such circum¬ 
stances it is best to procure seed from 
those who have grown plants for the pur¬ 
pose of seed production only, whether they 
be vegetables or flowers.— Woodbastwick. 


IRIS SUSIANA AND I. PAVONIA. 

I AM favoured by your informative articles in 
reply to the queries contained in mine of 1st 
ult., with regard to Iris susiana and I. Pavonia. 
I note your opinion that in seeking to grow 
Iris susiana permanently out-of-doors I “ ap¬ 
pear desirous of performing impossible things.” 
This seems at variance with the article on 
1 page 264 of your issue of July 6th. 1899. in 
which, after mentioning the difficulty you had 
I experienced in cultivating this Iris, you coil- 


instances of so-called permanent success 
out-of-doors with Iris susiana, the “per- 
' manency ” being of very short duration. 
We have known of specialists, too, and one 
in particular, who devoted a score or more 
of years spending much time and money in 
the lioi>e of being able finally to satisfy the 
apparently insatiable requirements of the 
! “Cushion” Irises in respect to soil and 
I other matters with little or no success. It 
j is to this group that Iris susiana belongs, 

] and the note to which you refer was penned 
I with a knowledge of difficulties which 
| appear insurmountable. Under the best 
conditions that can he devised in this 
! country the plants would appear to be 
short-lived. This is probably so in their 
I native country, too, though there the plants 
might be renewed from seeds. The best 
! success that we have had with these 
Cushion Irises was in loamy soil from a 
I chalky district. The late Professor Foster’s 
I garden was also on chalk, and no in¬ 
dividual, perhaps, had such success with 



A herbaceous border at Greystoke Castle, Penrith . 


Daisies, Pyrethrum uliginosum, tall Del¬ 
phiniums, Rudbeckia, Solidago, Helian- 
thus, Heliopsis, Aconitum, and Dahlias 
Joriaing the chief background. Anemone 
japonica, Centaurea (rose), Gypsophilas, 
king Edward VII. Chrysanthemum, 
Alstroeinerlas, Eupatoriums, Phloxes, Pent- 
stemons, Monardas, Montbretias, Poten- 
tiilas, Lilies, Anchusas, Campanulas. 
Unarias, Aquilegias, Antirrhinums, and 
'eroniens furnishes the middle portions, 
'ynilst Saxifrages, Sedums, Pinks, Nepeta, 
Aaenopliora, and various other plants form 
a very effective foreground. The ad¬ 
vantages of such a border for ornamental 
.K rp ?i es lfire cvi( * ei it, yet its usefulness 
should not' be overlooked, for the plants 
constituting the above border have pro- 
'i ( flowers for cutting from the month 
ot May up to the present time. 

,, C. Milne. 

breystoke Castle Garden s , Penrith. 

Home-saved seeds.— I am doubtful 
nether home-saved seeds ever really pay. 
' small grower must first have from plants 
Wain return in thej^atter of flowers, 

Digitized by GOCKjlC 


tinuc: "It has been grown for a good many 
years at Stonehouse as a common border 
flower, receiving no more attention than do the i 
masses of German Iris in cottage gardens. The 
soil is chalky and the situation very near the 
sea, but by no means so favourable for vegeta¬ 
tion as many other parts of England. The im¬ 
portant fact, then, to bear in mind is that Iris 
susiana may be treated as a perfectly hardy 
plant in some parts of the country. A dry 
bottom and free soil are, no doubt, essential to 
success.” I could give the Iris a favourable 
position at the foot of wall (of house) with 
south aspect, which I referred to in my last 
letter. As the border is a narrow one. I could 
take out the soil to any depth and replace with 
suitable compost, and as the place is dry and 
sunny there should be no difficulty, in ordinary 
seasons, about giving the plants the " roasting ’ 
you recommend in hot weather, such as we 
experienced in 1911. The border cannot be i 
touched without discomfort. The terra-cotta 
receptacles (made in the form of tree-trunks, , 
with pockets for the plants) are a few feet from 
the same wall. The roasting ” could easily he 
administered, therefore, to Iris Pavonia by 
covering the pockets in which it would ho grow¬ 
ing with pieces of glass. I trust the foregoing 
| particulars are sufficient to enable you to form 
I an opinion as to whether I could succeed with ! 

the Irises in question.—H. A. BAYNE, Birken • | 
! head. 

[We believe that in the course of forty 
1 years or so we have heard of one or two 1 


these plants as he. Curiously enough, 
while the plants appear to possess a fond¬ 
ness for such soils, they are not found upon 
chalk formations in their native haunts, 
though it is known that lime is present to 
a greater extent than is the case with most 
soils in this country, as well as those of 
Holland. This important discovery years 
ago led cultivators to regard lime as a sort 
of panacea for these Cushion Irises, but 
which it has not altogether proved to be. 
We give these facts in reference to this par¬ 
ticular set because you confront us with a 
statement of thirty-three years ago, since 
which time much has been learned and un 
learned in respect to these and other 
plants. 

To-day the best advice we can offer you, 
so far us their out-of-doors cultivation is 
concerned, is that a special bed of soil be 
prepared at the base of a south wall—pre¬ 
ferably that of a greenhouse whose 
reflected heat might prove a gain—the sur¬ 
face to be raised at least G inches above the 
ordinary level. The. bedj .need not be of a 
greater depth tbau 2 feet, 0 inches of this 
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being drainage and the remainder loam 
from a chalky formation mingled with a 
little sand and good leaf-mould. Failing 
such a loam you could not do better than 
employ good pasture loam and add old 
ceiling-plaster or mortar-rubbish to the ex¬ 
tent of one-third the bulk. The planting 
should be very firmly done— i.e., the soil 
should be made firm about the rhizomes, 
which should not be more than 2 inches 
below the surface. With the growing sea¬ 
son over, the plants should be covered up 
and no water permitted to reach them 
before October, but even so, that species of 
drying is not comparable to that they 
appear to prefer. A similar method of 
treatment, and n more sandy loam, would 
apply to the so-called Peacock Iris, which, 
by the way, is not an Iris at all. Its 
correct name is Morma glaucopis. In con¬ 
junction with the above the best roots 
should be obtained. Given these, all may 
flower in the first year, but few subse¬ 
quently. Were the plants lifted in the 
early days of July, and rested in pure sand 
on a dry greenhouse shelf till October, a 
few may flower the. second year. Hence you 
will see the chances of permanent success 
are not great, though there is a wide field 
oi>en for exi>eriment.] 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster ericoides.— I like the small-flowered 
Starworts with graceful foliage, and have 
been trying a few of the newer varieties. I 
am not sure that any of these that I have 
seen will ever drive the original Aster 
ericoides from my affections. It is such a 
graceful thing, with its small white flowers 
and its elegant foliage and habit. Of the 
varieties 1 have tried I like Freedom, with 
white flowers. Sensation is blush white, 
and has pretty golden discs, and King 
Edward has finely-coloured mauve flowers. 
I see that there is a white one called 
Delight. It seems to me that even the 
ericoides forms require good cultivation 
to enable us to realise their beauty. In 
l)oor soil they seem to become bare at the 
base in dry weather. They give nice sprays 
for cutting, and a vase filled with such 
small-flowered Starworts looks very pretty. 

Tue New England Starworts.— It is a 
pity that somebody cannot raise for us 
some dwarfer Starworts from A. Nova*- 
Anglia*. as the varieties we have just now 
are rather too tall for many small gardens. 
1 see the height of some of them is put at 
•t feet and some at 5 feet, but G feet is 
nearer tho height with me when in a good 
border. What we want is a Starwort of 
1 be same character, time of flowering and 
colour as this, but not more than 3 feet 
high. 

Pyrkthrum ulioinoscm. —I find this most 
valuable when associated witli the New 
England Starworts. It has the same fault 
of great height in even a more pronounced 
degree. Still, I like it for its handsome 
white flowers with a greenish disc. Some of 
my friends tell me they would prefer to 
have it with a yellow centre, but there is 
something harmonious about the greenish 
centre which appeals to me. 

Heldreich’s Avens. —With me, if the old 
flowers are cut off as they go over, the 
plant blooms for a long time. I have one 
plant which has given me several crops of 
flowers, and as I write this, at the end of 
the second week of October. I see some of 
its bright red blooms still. These late 
blooms last longer in good condition than 
when they come earlier in the year. It 
blooms best late in the season, when in a 
sunny place, and the plant to which I refer 
is in such a position. It seeds freely, and 
some nice self-sown plants have come up 
here and there. 

Bullet’s Primrose. —This is going to be 
one of the successes in my garden, where I 
have put it in a moist and rather shaded 
place. I am puzzled to describe the colour 
of the flowers. Imagine n plant after the 
manner of Primula japonica. with nice 
whorls of flowers of a wonderful combina- 
lion of orange, apricot, and crimson. It is 


quite vigorous, too, and makes a really same as would be used for watering an 
ornamental plant. From the way it is ! ordinary flower-bed. Corrosive sublimate 
doing here, in a damp corner, it seems , is a very deadly poison, so it must be used 
evident that it likes a damp spot. with care, though when diluted for use as 

Potentilla Gibson’s Scarlet. —This is a Above it is reasonably innocuous, and it 
finely-coloured Cinquefoil, which I am sure “^es not an y w . a >’ injure the Grass, 
will please. I first saw it in a nursery. About two applications, a month apart, 
where there was a large collection of during each autumn and spring will gener 
Potentillas, and it attracted my notice at be found sufficient. — Alybed H. 

once, ou account of its brilliant scarlet Griffiths, in Field. 
flowers. The Pampas Crass.-When furnished 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. with its large featherv plumes the Pam nas 


disturbance. Would liquid-manure be best, 
and when should it or artificials be applied?— 
WEST SOMERSET. 


flowers. The Pampas Crass.-When furnished 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. with its large feathery plumes the Pampas 

_ j Grass forms a striking feature in any 

garden, but it is perhaps seen at its best 
NOTES AND EE PLIES. when it occupies a position sufficiently 

Manure for borders.— Will you kindly ad- isolated to allow of the long leaves arching 
vise as to the best artificial manure to use for over in their characteristic and graceful 
some herbaceous beds which have got rather in-innor i n tbic xvoir the # is 

poor? Soil dayev loam. They have been top- Am illiei \ In this waj the mass of foliage 
dressed lately only with leaf-mould and wood- forms U most appropriate setting for the 
ashes. I do not want to use farmyard-manure, wealth of Stately flower-spikes. In the 
as it is such a harbour for slugs, which abound, colour of thp inflorewneps ther* ic a 
owing to a Yew hedge backed by loug Grass. . . 01 ni . e “moresoences there is a cei- 

which affords ample cover. The beds cannot tain amount of variation, for Willie those 
be entirely remade, as there are many bulbs, of the typical kind are of an almost silvery 
Lilies. Japanese Anemones, etc., which dislike whiteness there nrp others? of n mere nr w„ 
disturbance. Would liquid-manure be best, Q ar e-°tners Ot amoreor lea 

and when should it or artificials be applied?— ruddy hllO. One of the best of this Class 
West Somerset. that has come under my notice is Boi de* 

[One of the cheapest and most reliable ; Boses. There are also two varieties,.** 
of artificial manures suited to the garden with white and the other with yeBot 
is that known as Wake ley's Hop-manure, variegated leaves, but though admired by 
and which is regarded as a good substitute some I cannot say that I care for either of 
for farmyard-manure. It is cleanly to them. For years after its introduction the 
handle and easy of application, and in a Pampas Grass was known as Gynerinm 
case like yours, where the contents of the argenteuw, but now botanists tell us its 
border cannot be interfered with now, re- true name is Cortaderia argentea, though 
course must be bad to surface dressings, in most gardens and nurseries the older 
This manure might be used alone or in con- name is still adhered to. The Silvery Beed 
junction with leaf-mould, wood-ashes, soot. Grass of New Zealand, which used to be 
and other things. A rather heavy dressing called Arundo conspicua, is now, accord- 
should be given at once, with a further ing to the latest dictum, Cortaderia con- 
npplicntion in about a month’s time and ! spicua.-—VV. Truelovk. 

r on 

growtlHn The* SlugSi' JJE 

use of all these things, you need not be Miss MeHKh I lla^Vet “o matalb 
deterred from giving liquid-manure to ^ a |„tan<i Tbe tallest of the My, 

SSSSrHS 

KOKjrtttawc,**- ait aass** 

Cheiones. -Not the least effective among | stems and, generally speaking, solitary 
the border plants during this wet and sun- habit of producing its blooms, render* it 
less summer have been the Cheiones. By 1 peculiarly useful in a cut state, while in 
no means fastidious in their requirements, the borders occasional clumps are very 
and doing well whether exposed to the sun effective. Differing from others of the 
or in partial shade, these showy and strik- | perennial Sunflowers, Miss Melllsh with- 
ing subjects have rarely been seen to better stands wet weather fairly well, and u 
advantage. By no moans an embarrassing securclv staked against gales it remains In 
class in i>oiiit of numbers, all of the varie- p 00( j condition for a considerable period 
ties are worthy of attention. Perhaps the Easily increased by division, care must bj 
most generally cultivated is C. barbata j taken not to plant in over-raanoiW 
eoceinea, with its bright-scarlet, tubular [ quarters, ns in that case growth Jsaptw 
flowers, freely produced at the terminus jje gross mid excessive.—K ira. 

of the spikes, and very attractive. C. j ___ > 

obliqua Lyoni gives spikes of a good shade j „ r vrrc , Vf) 

of pink : and although C. o. Lyoni alba is I THE NAMING OF lLAM* * 
not. perhaps, of the purest shade of white, FRUITS, 

it Is sufficiently distinct to merit inclusion. , r . vv ^ip senders of plants fornaffiki* 
All the varieties are similar in respect of ninst imagine that those to whom the** 
height—2 feet—and they continue in bloom men J, a “e submitted are wizards, or wad 
from July until September. I find the best Dr0 aching thereto, a frequent method 

results from pieces in rather retentive soil. to ta if e the tip of one of the morf 

~ K - B ' T ' | characteristic shoots oni theP t jfl 

Lawns and worms.— As the season for without flowers or irntrs, a fl ^ir 
doctoring croquet lawns, lawn-tennis j such a way that rn j e nota word 

courts, and golf grounds is now at hand. I shrivelled condition, as a m • , n t, and 


Helianthus rigidus Miss Melllsh. —Of the 

September - flowering varieties of the 


about (» feet, mid, ns might be expected 
from its robust and vigorous habit, the 
flowers are large and imposing. Its rigid 


THE NAMING OF PLANTS AflEJ 
FRUITS. 

Many of the senders of P IaD . t f 
must imagine that those to 
mens are submitted are wizards, r 


courts, and golf grounds is now at hand. I shrivelled condition, .vr plant, ann 

will you allow me to prescribe the best and ! is said as to the hamt favourite way 

cheapest method of ridding them of where it lias been srmyn. ^ one 0 f tl* 

worms? I write from experience. The J of sending Ferns is it P V the base of the 

chemical to be used is corrosive sublimate, immature, sterile ir ' gymnietrlcfli 
which can bp bought from any chemist of plants in order nW y not be 

repute at about 3d. per ounce. Dissolve as character of the • ^ shon j<i be 
thoroughly as possible each ounce in about paired. A lert* s mnle one., 

one quart of water—hot for choice, though with it. if 1*^ f ’ }]r ^ en plants ^ { 

immaterial. Then add this quart to the vast num be vrr y 

forty gallons of water, or in similar pro- JptoconsHler confident Stte 

portions for smaller quantities, and stir without n ny assignee 

well. If this mixture be then administered specime manV eases at le^ • * <fcc jrfoB 
to the grass by an ordinary watering-pot at sender is, lea ds tofLnfcio'’® 

proper times the worms will at once come he’so frequently ^ TJ)(1 

to the surface and can be swept up. The that m . f ^ identifieatien. ^ pr 
advisable time for use is anv day after happens when niany^JJ 

some dry ones, when the weather is mild, thiiff Specimen )n I I ;' n !” p f fniii ffll!rh 
muggy, and damp, or slightly raining. The na • f fl hard, uu ^ 

quantity to be put on depends naturally to re"**'* 

upon the circumstances, but about the ■ it 


Go 
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SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 

When flowering shrubs are lifted from the 
open ground and potted for forcing it is 
most essential that this be carried out as- 
soon as possible after the leaves have 
fallen. If this is done there will be suf- 
: flcient time for the roots to recover from 
the check of removal and take possession 
of the new soil before the plants are taken 
to the forcing-house. The flowers will then 
develop in a more satisfactory manner and ; 
last much longer when expanded than if | 
the plants are not potted until it is in¬ 
tended to take them under glass, as if they ; 
are allowed to remain undisturbed till that 1 
time they then experience the double check 
of removal and change of temiierature. 
Plants intended for forcing are by some 


long list of subjects available for the pur¬ 
pose. It is only within recent years that 
[ we have seen the Wistaria grown in 
standard form figuring among forced 
I shrubs, under which condition it forms a 
striking and uncommon feature. The 
Laburnum, too, is, as represented by the 
best forms, much admired in a group of 
I forced shrubs. K. R. W\ 

I -Many of our hardy-flowering shrubs, 

both deciduons and evergreen, are most 
i useful for forcing. Many kinds are grown 
) specially for that purpose, and of such a 
size that they may be grown in pots from 
G inches to 8 inches in diameter. Those 
who require a quantity of these would do 
well to order them before the season is too 
far advanced. Most of the kinds can be 
purchased very cheaply by the dozen or 
hundred, and after flowering is over are 


produces double white flowers, which are 
about2 inches in diameter. Pavilion Blanc 
has large white flowers, which are pro¬ 
duced in clusters. There are also many 
others, but the above named are some of 
the best. The forms of Pyrus bloom most 
profusely even in a small state, and the 
delicate colours of most of them are very 
pleasing. They may be procured either as 
standards or dwarfs, to suit the require¬ 
ments of the place. Cydonias are very 
early - flowering shrubs, their bright- 
coloured, large flowers, which are borne in 
clusters, being very attractive. Amongst 
the Deutzias the old D. gracilis is still a 
favourite. Of the Lemoinei varieties, 
Boule d’Argent is one of the best. D. dis¬ 
color is a new introduction from China, 
which will no doubt prove most valuable 
for forcing. The flowers are much larger 
than in the old type, and are produced in 
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Fig. 20.—A roadside well r. (See page 


prown altogether in pots. The flowers on useful for planting out in the shrubbery, 
these established plants last longer than wild garden, or by woodland walks. When 
those subjected to any other mode of treat- the plants arrive they should be potted at 

once and plunged in a bed of leaves to pre- 
The different subjects, such as Azaleas ; vent the frost breaking the pots. 

''j nd Rhododendrons, that naturally form Staphylea colchica, when grown in the 
wnse masses of fine roots, are much less open, blooms in the spring of the year, 
affected by the check of removal than those therefore requires very little artificial heat 
"’hose roots are few in number, stout, and to excite it into bloom. The flowers are 
°t a deep-descending or wide-spreading white and borne in clusters, somewhat 
D j from whence so manv after the manner of the Lilac. This is a 

Jhrubs are sent here during the winter for most useful plant for conservatory decora- 
lorcing, a great mally of tliem are potted, tion during the dull months. Amongst the 
and then plunged sufficiently deep to cover Mock Oranges (Philadelpbus) there are 
me rim of the pots ; in fact, they are prac- manv most beautiful kinds, which can 
‘•ailly planted, but with the roots confined, be forced readily and produce large, 
"here planting out is followed those in- fragrant flowers. P. Fantnisie is one 
In k for forcin £ «re usually divided into of these. The flowers, when first open. 

0 batches, one of which is forced each are pure white, afterwards changing to a 
>enr. There has been a considerable in- pale rose colour. P. purpureo-maculatus 
oinnf 6 in the varieties of shrubs is of compact growth, the flowers white 

employed for forciug, and jsrohave now a with a rose spot in the centre. P. Rosace 
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great abundance along the whole length of 
the young shoots. 

Cherries have long been favourites for 
forcing; even the old double white form 
was much in request, but there are uow 
some very fine varieties which far surpass 
the older forms. These may be bad either 
as dwarfs or standards, the latter very 
useful where there are large conservatories 
or corridors to decorate. Of Lilacs there is 
almost an endless variety, but as those pro¬ 
ducing white flowers are favourites these 
are chiefly grown for forcing. Mine. 
Lemoine (double white) and Marie Leg- 
raye (single white) are two of the most 
popular kinds. Prunus sinensis flore-pleno 
is an old favourite. The flowers are borne ; 
in small clusters all up the slender young 
shoots. This plant will not require much 
heat to induce it to bloom, and should on 
no account, be gro^n "close, moist 
atwosplfe^ |^5f9 s ftT 
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that they will not remain long in perfec- colour amongst them that they are sure to desired, then the plants should be pwn : 3& 
tion. Among , please the most fastidious. There are in single clumps. Do we who grow them 

Spir^ab, Spiraeas eonfusa may he said many that produce double flowers, some of appreciate as much as we should their 
to be the only one that commands any con- them very handsome. In addition to the value for pots? I venture to think not, 
sideration. This is a neat-growing species, I above there are some beautiful forms of and would remind those concerned that * 

the flowers borne along the long slender I Azalea amcena, that flower most profusely now is a suitable time to lift strong 

shoots in small clusters, which cause it to even in a very small state. clumps, pot them, and stand them in a 

somewhat resemble a small Hawthorn, i From the foregoing remarks it will be cold-house or frame for early blooming \ 

Naturally, it blooms early in the spring, 1 .seen there is a whole host of plants next year. Never have I seen finer sped- 

therefore requires but iittle forcing to amongst onr hardy shrubs that are suit- mens than I saw in the Booking Hall at 
induce it to bloom. Clethra alnifolia is able for forcing, but, even these by no Wernyss Bay on the Caledonian line last 
without doubt one of the most useful plants , means exhaust the list, for we might add summer, under the domed glass toot of 
we have for forcing. Though this plant the Weigela, Laburnum, Wistaria, etc. which they were grown in large tubs along 
does not bloom naturally until the latter | ji. C. Prinsef. with other plants. They reflected the 

end of the summer, it forces most readily. | __ greatest credit upon the station-master, as i 

and will stand almost any heat. It should vn „, c , . vn t> VT )ttvv did the climbing plants about the roof, 

be potted in peat, which should be made as nuihb a a u taut Libb. which transformed the station into a con- 

firm as possible, and plenty of water Bouvardias.—With the return of autumn servatory, and showed what careful culture . 

afforded while growing. Andromeda the different varieties of Bouvardia assert could do.— Townsman. 
japonica and A. floribunda are two useful themselves as being among the most charm- Acidanthera bicolor.—Several examples | 

of this uncommon bulb were noted at the ' 
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meeting of the ltoyal Horticultural Society 
on October Sth, and, as showu, they would 
certainly form a very pleasing feature In 
the greenhouse. From a rather small 
Gladiolus-like conn it pushes up long 
grassy leaves, after which the flower 
spike makes its appearance. The flowers 
ou a spike are but few in number, anfldh- 
I>osed very loosely. They have a long, 
slender tube, terminated by the spreading, 
creamy-white segments, of which the thre^ 
lower ones are blotched with purple at the 
base. They are also pleasantly scented. 
Several species are known, but this ip- 
I>ears to be the only one in general culti¬ 
vation, and even it is not often seen. It is 
a native of Abyssinia, and was Introduce! 
in 1896. In particularly favoured parts of 
the country it may be grown out-of-door* 
in a warm, sheltered border, but in i 
general way it must be regarded as a green¬ 
house plant. So treated, it will sutveed n 
a compost mainly consisting of good 1 km 
and saud. 

Richardia Elliottiana.-I should be much 
obliged if 5'ou would tell me bow to treat tM 
Arum Lily—when to repot, etc. The conus a o 
quite dry. w 


Richardia Elliottiana. 


The corms &r« 

quite dry!—W. LATHER. 

[The habit of growth and cultural re¬ 
quirements of this Richardia are so dif¬ 
ferent. that many who have given it. :* 
any other yellow forms, the treatment s) 
successful with the common kind, have to 
a great extent failed. The behaviour ana 
requirements of Richardia Elliottiana may 
he thus summed up. It is a native of 
Natal, and, consequently, needs a Uttr 
more warmth than It. mthiopica, W * ,IC ® 
occurs wild in the southern portion or 
Cape Colony. Next, it passes the winter 
in a dormant state, during which time 11 
must be kept quite dry In a nimniMi 
temperature of 45 degs. Then, about the 
first half of February, the tubers must b' 
shaken clear of the old soil and 
in a mixture of loam, leaf- mould, decays 
manure, and sand, after which they snomu 
be placed in the warmest part of tne 
greenhouse or in an intermediate tjSJP®™' 
ture, giving just enough water tolce ^ 
soil slightly moist. 4k! " f ” a 

roots will ,_1.1', 
the pretty spotted leaves 
May or the earl„ ' 

At first the flowers are a 
tinged with green, t— 1. 
tiful golden hue, after w 


' . B ’„ water to keep ^ 

With this treatment 
ill quickly make their appear^ 

. .-^ develop, ana in 

•Iy "part of June the flowers 
otien. At first the flowers are a 
tinged with green, then become of a y ' 
ing of greenhouse flowers. This was well i tiful golden hue, after which, instead oi 
borne out by a group shown at the meeting shrivelling, the spathes gradually beeoaie 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on green again, and retain their freslmes> »" r 
October Stli, all the plants shown being some time. After the flowers are past, 
neat little bushy specimens in 5-ineh pots, 
each plant bristling with flowers or buds. 

Chief among those shown were Brides¬ 
maid, double pink; Dazzler, scarlet; 


species for forcing. There is no need to 
introduce either of these into heat until a 
short time before they are required, unless 
It be very early in the year, as these plants 
flower naturally during the dull months. 
Neat plants may be hud that make very 


,r.d retain their freshnessftr 

.. . After the flowers are past 

the plants must be watered as before^ 
the leaves commence to tarn mfOK, *™! 
the supply should he gradually a lullDI *Jv’ 
nnd by the end of the summer or • 

: J as_ autumn they will he quite dormant, * 
ower, mus t then be kept dry thronghoK 
iobert winter. In potting, it should W Dorn 
from mind that the roots are prooucefl 
irlet; those of a Caladium, not from tw w* 
Jarge the tuber, but from the upper pan, 

- like around the crown, from whence the i 


useful subjects for indoor decoration, and 
as they last a long time In bloom may be 
employed in cool corridors and such like. 
The foliage of most of the Rhododen¬ 
drons is too large for ordinary decoration, 
but there are a few amongst the small¬ 
leaved kinds that are very useful, as they 
flower freely and form neat, compact 
plants, including Early Gem, prmcox, 
fragrnns. racemosum. and the like. As 
most of this class bloom very early in the 
year, they require but little forcing to 
Induce them to flower. 

Azaleas are so well known that they need 
little or no description. All kinds force 1 
well. There is such a variety of shades of 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

HOCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION: 

SOME HINTS. 

Section V. 

(Continued from page 723.) 
Planting.—W e have made the heights and 
the valleys, the ponds and the bogs, but the 
picture is as yet raw and rough. It requires 
the softening effect of vegetation which will 
reduce the hard outlines into a semblance 
of alpine scenery. Before planting, how¬ 
ever, let us for a moment examine the 
faults we must avoid and the objects we 
desire to achieve. Do not plant in such a 


colour. Always remember that yellows are 
w r ell able to take care of themselves, and 
invariably predominate unless controlled; 
while the blues and purples are to be 
encouraged, as they aid in producing the 
effect of mountain air and fading distance. 
They tone down the richer and brighter 
colours which would otherwise appear too 
garish and too crude. It is advisable 
rather to concentrate the brighter schemes 
on the valleys and in the neighbourhood of 
the various paths, and place the blues and 
purples upon the heights and distances 
furthest from the eyes of the observer. 

Another fault to bo avoided is the indis¬ 
criminate use of the rare varieties of 
ordinary forms of plants. For example, 
the white form of the Gentian is interest- 


speet, but let it be discriminative, as there 
are many plants not strictly alpine which 
may be successfully used, though it is at 
the same time a mistake to make use • f 
what may be obviously termed “garden 
plants.” Serious attention must be drawn 
to the question of 

Over chow ding. —The soil of a rock gar¬ 
den is usually somewhat richer than that 
found on the mountains; our climate is 
mild, and, therefore, extends the period of 
plant growth; while, linally, there 
often arises the impatient desire on 
the owner’s part to produce an immediate 
effect by means of dense planting. These 
circumstances give rise to the error of over¬ 
crowding. and this error must be repressed 
at any cost. Similarly, the dwarf Pines or 



Fig. 2i.—A happy valley . 



?? •'I s invoke an exclamation of wonder 
Jaiseu by your visitor at all the costly, and 
Perchance vulgar, masses of ill-arranged 
.. our - Your principal aim should be rather 
directed to the appropriate cultivation of 
J Jpmcs, Rnti with it you intend to produce 
me feeling of repose and tranquillity such 

always to be found amidst alpine 
mountains and alpine valleys. This by no 
ueans implies the exclusion of w’ell- 
I aimed colour schemes, but it necessitates 
ue production of colour schemes running 
mperceptibly from one to the other, with 
v ^ subduing effect, and interspersed 
y Dold outcrops and even bare soil and 
ngie stones. For example, the sides of 
mountain may be treated by a scheme of 
hr l??* 8 groens from light to dark, relieved 
. ruts of grey stonofa’flrd blue and purple 

Digitized by V^OOglC 


ing when found at the edge of a group of 
i its ordinary blue form. You will by this 
| means have reproduced nature, and your 
visitor wdll be pleased in recognising the 
break of colour for himself, apparently 
without your assistance, just as it would 
have been discovered in its own moun¬ 
tainous home. Far better thus than if 
sedulously propagated and planted in a 
group of its own ; as such an arrangement 
only implies the desire of showing a rare 
plant in unnatural quantity to a surprised 
and perplexed visitor. Do not attempt to 
surprise a stranger, but rather let him 
gradually absorb the general effect of 
legitimate proportion. Some purists have 
decreed that only alpine plants should be 
introduced into the alpine garden. Do not 
draw too hard and fnst a rule in this re- 


Maples develop with rapidity, often lose 
their original shapes, and thus mar the 
proportion of their size to the proportion 
of Hie open spaces or the grouped rocks. 
Let this error be rectified immediately by 
the judicious curtailment of the young 
growths, and the evil day may be post¬ 
poned for a considerable time. Take, for 
example, the dwarf form of the Scotch 
Pine, the interesting and rugged-looking 
Pinus sylvestris beuvronensis, an appro¬ 
priate tree w^hen first planted at the side 
of a rough grey boulder. Although placed 
in poor, stony soil, it gradually assumes a 
bunchy appearance under our more genial 
conditions of climate, losing its original 
shape unless its, side shpots, and occasion¬ 
ally its main branches, are carefully 
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the judicious removal of some of the young 
growths—not the indiscriminate removal 
of all. Another example may be quoted— 
that of the Savin-Juniperus Savina tama- 
risclfolia, which, when planted dow r n one of 
the rocky valleys, will produce the effect of 
green water pouring down the side of a 
hill, especially when grown amidst light- 
coloured stones. It is, however, prone to 
wander beyond its legitimate bounds if un¬ 
cared for, and must be occasionally 
restricted if you wish to retain its original 
impression. Examine for yourself the 
many illustrations of so-called good rock 
gardens which have been published from 
time to time, and then compare them with 
any picture of the true alpine scenery. You 
will at once recognise many of the fatal 
faults into which you may be unconsciously 
drawn. 

One of the most difficult studies in the 
formation of a rock garden is to suppress 
exaggeration, and you must never forget 
the fact that, however large the area of 
ground may be at your disposal, you are in 
reality limited in the development of your 
ideas when you call to mind the natural 
surroundings of alpine plants at home. If 
you are dissatisfied with any section of 
your rock garden do not hesitate to reform 
and replant—preferably in the spring¬ 
time, as this Is the best and often the only 
l»eriod of the year in which to transplant 
or divide your alpines. It is advisable to 
remember that the arrangement of a good 
rock garden admits of no finality. Although 
it is intended to describe the planting of 
a comparatively large rock garden the 
same principles may be applied to the 
smallest piece of ground, as the proportion 
of the grouping can be altered and 
diminished and the larger forms of trees 
and shrubs eliminated, w r bile the effect i 
produced may remain the same. 

It may be also advisable to mention that 
the owner of a large rock garden may 
desire to possess some form of shelter in 
the shape of a small building. If so. we must 
exclude the ordinary so-called “garden- 
house.” The latter is generally constructed 
square, or even octagonal, in shape, with 
coloured glass windows and a high-pitched- 
roof covered by a straw or Heather thatch. 
The sides are formed of Pine-boards, upon 
which are nailed oddments of split Oak 
branches, all highly varnished. Avoid this 
terrible object—it will ruin the geneial 
effect of your rock garden. The neatest I 
forms of small buildings consist of a low 
Swiss oliAlet, or a Swedish log but made 
of barked line-logs (see Fig. 19). The 
colour may be either the brown produced 
by the application of the tar product, 
termed enrbolinium, or else the dull red of 
copper vitriol—both w’ood preservatives. 
The window frames should be picked out 
in white. The roof should be pitched low’, 
and can be extended to cover a small 
verandah in front. If you wish for an 
interesting type of roof it can be made of 
planks upon which are nailed strips of 
overlapping Birch-bark, procurable for , 
this purpose from Copenhagen. Upon 
the bark is placed a G-iuch layer of 
good fine soil, held in place by a facia- 
board. the ends of w’hich may be quaintly 
carved, and if properly drained you will 
have a watertight roof which will last as 
long as the hut itself. On such a roof you 
can plant many small things, such as 
patches of purple Aubrietia, towards the 
edges Sempervivums, Saxifragas. and 
even small Tulips and Crocuses. Finally, 
vou will sow the finer grass seeds over all, 
which, if properly kept, will assume the ; 
colour of a green covering, through which | 
will appear successive irregular patches of 
(he various spring colours in their 
appointed seasons. 

Fig. 20 represents a roadside well | 
planted with Epimediums, Funkias, wild 
Pansies, Ferns, and that valuable plant 
Cory dal is cheilanthifolius, which sends up 
its bending stems of golden-yellow flowers 
in the spring and early summer, with 
graceful leaves, delicate and Fern-like—a 
true “well-plant.” On the stones and in 
the crevices of the well itself are to be 


found the Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria 
balearica), a soft and green mat clinging to | 
the stones and sending up its tiny star-like, | 
white tlow’ers throughout the summer. In 
a corner can be placed a tuft of Vinca 
alpina. with its deep red tlow’ers, but it 
must not be permitted to w’ander too far. 

Fig. 21 illustrates the irregular and 
natural effect which is produced when a 
pathw’ay is broadened and narrowed. Also 
the opportunity thereby afforded to grow 
the smaller alpines here and there among 
the loose stones which fringe its borders. 

In Fig. 22 we see to the left a goodly 
wave of Cotoneaster horizontalis pouring 
down the steep slope and fringed by a 
white, foa 111 -like border of Iberis breaking 
out on to the pathway. Note the fact that 
this band is well curved, and. therefore, 
more attractive than if planted in a stiff, 
straight line. _ 
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FLOWERS FROM STEVENAGE. 

I AM posting you a few unseasonable 
flowers from my nursery. There are two 
of the mossy American Phloxes, varieties 
of P. subulata. 

Phlox s. com pacta is a very free-flower¬ 
ing one. whose main crop comes in May and 
June, when the plants are a solid mass of 
bright rose, each flower with a crimson 
eve. 

P. S. Nelsoni is a superb white, each 
petal with two tiny flecks of violet at its 
base. Both these sorts are giving me de¬ 
lightful second crops now—in October. 

Phlox rfptans is also flowering for a 
second time this season. I like its free- 
running habit, with rooting runners like a 
Strawberry, and its beads of clear, deep, 
brilliant rose. I also send 

Phlox procumbens, which I believe is a 
hybrid from P. subulata. It is giving me 
a particularly fine second crop of bloom 
this year, and, owing perhaps to the cool, 
moist autumn, the blue-lilac of the flowers 
seems particularly cool and beautiful. 

Campanula barbata has no right to be 
flowering in mid-October, yet I send you 
some G-inch spikes of the pretty, pale bells, 
fringed and bearded, which I have just 
gathered in the open. 

Viola gracilis began to flow’er in the 
open here in mid-Marcli. It has been 


HINTS ON COFFEE MAKING. 

A committee interested in stimulating the 
consumption of coffee some time ago issued 
the foliowing “ Practical Hints to Coffee 
Drinkers.” 

1. Raw’ coffee (the unroasted berry), if 
kept in a dry place, improves with age. 

2. Those who wish to enjoy coffee in per¬ 
fection should have it fresh roasted. 

3. If the usual rotating cylinders are not 
available, it is easy to roast coffee over a 
clear fire in an earthenware pipkin, or a 
small frying-pan; it must be kept con¬ 
stantly "stirred to prevent burning; (be 

i time required is from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

4. Roasted coffee should be kept in an 
airtight vessel; the Viennese prefer a glass 
bottle to a canister. Coffee is very absor¬ 
bent, and, according to good authorities, 
should at no time come into contact with 
metal. 

5. A mill, though convenient, Is not 
essential. The Turks do not grind their 
coffee, but pound it in a mortar with 
w’ooden pestles. Brillat-Savarin, the great 
French epicure, who tried both pounded 
and ground coffee, preferred the funner. 

G. One ounce of coffee to a pint of water 
makes poor coffee ; an ounce and a half to 
a pint makes fairly good coffee; two ounces 
to a pint make excellent coffee. 

7. Such coffee, mixed with half, or even 
three parts, its bulk of boiling milk, forms 
a good breakfast food for body-workers 
and brain-w’orkers. A very small quantity 
without milk, taken after a full meal, 
stimulates the stomach to the necessary 
effort of digestion, and wards off the 
drowsiness which often follows satiety. 

8 An infusion is generally known as 
“ black ” coffee. But genuine coffee, wwa 
infused, is not very black. An excessive 
black colour is given by means or burnt 
sugar, and is no sure indication M 
strength. 

9. It is a mistake to suppose that cm 
machines nre necessary for making coffee. 
The Brazilians insist that coffee-pots 
should be made of porcelain or earthen¬ 
ware, not metal. Excellent coffee may w 


mass of rich royal-purpie throughout the , nin( -| e j u a common jug provided wiui a 
snninipr. nnd even now (ill mid-October), ,-ti'oinftr 


summer, and even now (in mid-October) 
nnd in spite of sharp frosts, I have a good 
show of the pretty, graceful flow’ers. I 
am so fond of Viola gracilis that I grow’ it 
bv the thousand. As I put the flowers into 
the box I notice what I have never noticed 
before—that Viola gracilis has a faint 
smell of sweet Violets! 

Geum rivale, Guildford variety, is a 
particularly good form of our native Water 
Avens. The flowers are old rose in colour, 
and in shape like Tudor Roses, not bril¬ 
liant or showy, but good for flower borders. 
It thrives by the pond side, and a few 
stalks, picked and put in a simple vase, are 
quite perfect in form and colour. My 
plants have been abloom all summer, and 
are still in full beauty. So are my plunts 
of 

Arnebia echioidf.s or Prophet Flow t er. 
—I like the pure, clear yellow’ and the five 
curious black spots, w hich fade right aw’ny 
ns the flowers age. Then I send a few 
leaves and flow’ers of 

Oxalts enneafhylla. —Apart from its 
more obvious beauties, I am always grate¬ 
ful to the plant for having taken me to 
Lisbon, Cintra, Rio, Santos, and the Falk¬ 
land Isles. The plant thoroughly enjoys 
fat turfy loam, good living, and a fair 
amount of moisture. 

I fear what I send will be rather crushed 
nnd faded, but I hope they will be of some 
use as suggestions for notes in Gardening 
Clarence Elliott. 

Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage , Herts. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Norfolk Beauty.-Before ^intro¬ 
duction, some few years since, u 
! Apple, there were in existence * ■ 
varieties bearing the same no , 
least important of which is the 


rk 

K 


& 




. 

I 


strainer. _ 

10. Warm the jug, put in the coffee, poor 
boiling waiter on it, nnd the thing Jsdojie. 

11. Coffee must not be boiled : let it 

gently simmer; violent ebullition dis¬ 
sipates the aroma. .. 

12. Complicated filters nre unnccessaryif 
your coffee be pure. 

GARDEN FOOD IN SEASON. 

Vegetablf.s.— Brussels Sprouts, I 
Marrows, Girasoles (stupidly 
Jerusalem Artichokes), Turnips, P°w 
Cabbages, Cauliflower, Carrots, Iarsni] 

French and RunnerBeans, Spinach,Cucum¬ 
bers, Beetroot, Tomatoes. Celery, »; 
rooms. Salads, Sorrel, and herbs. . 
are still plentiful where care is taken 
this excellent vegetable. The , Pe /} a is *| 
best of English vegetables, and the goc«i 
kinds raised of recent years deserve w* 
attention in gardens. I have still a g 
supply daily, and have had now for se 
months. 

Fruits.— Peaches, Apples, Phinis, 
Grapes, rineapples, Bananas, 
Walnuts, Filberts, Cobnuts, QMf- 
Damsons, and Peccaii Nuts. 


' 5 m 
'■-4 




i -m 
'iu 


iDt or wmcii is iuc . 

hi 


Beaufin, or iiauus. Titian 

Beautv has proved a most worthy a • 
and it bids fair to become equally as w 


•'The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds.”— Mew Edition , 11th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tions of all Die best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 

culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, auu u »~ --- , , 

medium svo, 15s .; post /ree, 15s. 6d. “The English ns the varietv previously fliiuoeu .- _ 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in „ m J nlI iA «.i, en more Widely KD0»«' 
i vols. half vellum, tJ*. net. Of all booksellers or J™ 1 ’ n0 OOUDt. W Ilea ui i {(m} . 

from the office of Card w o,q Illustrated, 17, Fumival- j be generally cultivated. „.hn have 

street, London, E.C. '' -fhAR® WHO «*’ 


' be noted, for the benefit o* those 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


not as vet seen the variety, are large, 
evenly and handsomely formed, and in 
appearance and colour resemble the 
varieties Warner’s King and Waltham 
Abbey Seedling, from the crossing of 
which Norfolk Beauty is believed to have 
been derived. It has now been cultivated 
for a sufficient length of time for its crop¬ 
ping possibilities to be fully tested, and 
the general verdict is that it takes front 
rank in this respect.—A. W. 

Pear Beurr6 Hardy.—Slightly later than 
usual in maturing, the crop hus been as 
heavy as was consistent with the well¬ 
being of tbe trees, and for evenness I have 
seldom seen a better lot. In fact there is 
not an under-sized fruit among them. 
Want of sun seems to have affected the 
good qualities of this Tear but slightly. As 
is well known, Beurre Hardy is imported 
in large quantities from California, and 
recently I saw a large consignment of most 
beautiful fruit. It was quite impossible to 
criticise them adversely either from the 
point of appearance, size, or flavour, they 
being quite equal to the best of our home¬ 
grown samples from walls. In sheltered 
liarts this variety succeeds as a pyramid, 
but in Scotland, at all events, it gives 


distinct advance. With that wonderful 
Mrs. A. T. Miller degenerating in its con¬ 
stitution, a grand white Is wanted, and 
probably this Is the one that will be 
favoured, because it is very doubtful if we 
shall see W. Turner in good trim every 
year. From a market point of view some 
recent varieties are decided gains. All 
who have seen Mrs. John Maher notice its 
splendid quality. The blooms are each 
about 4 inches across, very solid, and with 
compact, recurving florets of a pure white. 
Market growers should note this. T. R. 
Weston is a capital new yellow ; still, I am 
doubtful about its qualities in preference 
to such as the variety David Ingamels. In 
fact, no yellow has struck me at this period 
so much as have the latter and an older 
sort, Hon. Mrs. A. Aclnnd. 

Singles appear too fast, yet it is doubt¬ 
ful if the improvements are great. It will 
be well to look after any that spring from 
tlie Mensa type—introduced by Mr. N. 
Davis, Framfield. To obtalu this most per¬ 
fect flower he took the charming Miss 
Mary Anderson as his model, and the 
above, with others so obtained, are the 
best of their kind. In yellows, what a fine 
trio, for instance, are Charles 
Dickens, Charles Kingsley, and 
Sussex Yellow. All are splendid, 
and one hardly knows which is the 
■ g best. The second-named seems to 
be the more favoured generally. 
Mrs. Loo Thomson will be liked if 
only because it was obtained as a 
sport from Mensa ; colour, primrose 

S with buff shading. Good pinks are 
needed. Gracie Page, a new one, is 
promising. I like Mrs. W. Garner, 
a deep bronze sport of the Edith 
Fagram type. It is richer in colour, 
and altogether better than Bronze 
Pagram. Merstham Gem should be 
grown for a crimson. There are 
two distinct forms of single Chrys¬ 
anthemums—one that lends itself to 
the production of nice sprays of 
bloom, tbe other in good-sized 
flowers resulting in freely thinning 
the stems, the varieties named 
being fine for the latter method of 
culture. 

The neat, closely incurving forms 
are apparently in for a bad time, 
and are not being nearly so much 
grown or shown as formerly. But 
it will be well not to forget just a 
few’ of them for other than competi- 
§£| tion. In a run round among 
growers lately I have been struck 
2±l with the effect of the yellow’ Butter¬ 
cup—splendidly developed this year. 
It catches the eye, even when placed 
with the big, mop-like Japanese. It 
is favoured, too, for market, and 
good blooms command an excellent, 
figure. Nor is it a surprise to find that the 
white, incurved H. W. Thorpe is one of the 
best to pay. In these pages some years back, 
when the variety w’ns first introduced, I 
strongly recommended this as a market 
sort, but there is no class of grower so slow 
in regard to new things as the cut-flower 
cultivator, and rightly so. Still, it pays to 
find out the better quality varieties. The 
two kinds named will please every class of 
grow’er. The customs of culture become 
stereotyped through constantly following 
them. This I think is the case in regard to 
Shading the blooms. Growers, how’ever, 
in their desire to obtain the best results, 
are apt to be too careful, and thus coddle 
their favourites. I have seen the glass¬ 
houses heavily shaded, w hether the’ sun 
w’as shining or not, which will inevitably 
lead to faded-looking blossoms; but an In¬ 
stance quite the opposite is so striking that 
it is w T orth recording. A cultivator of 
exhibition blooms for some years has 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 

The effect of seasons on different varieties 
is peculiar, and this having been a sunless 
one just at the time flower-buds w r ere 
formed, some sorts that five years out of six 
fail to give satisfactory blooms are this 
autumn exceptionally fine. A good 
example is the incurved Japanese W. 
Turner. Its pure w r hite flow r ers are among 
the largest noted, and in their massive pro¬ 
portions are quite ahead of any w’hite. The 
biggest bloom I have measured is 32 inches 
round, and but 1 inch or 2 inches short of 
this over it, so that a huge globe is formed. 
Frances Jolliffe and Lady Talbot are 
kinds, blooms of which are found this year 
12 inches in depth. These large flowers 
may be less than those of the Mme. Carnot 
exhibited a few’ years back, when that 
variety was in its prime, some of which 
reached a yard in circumference ; but they 
will do as a record of the year. Tlie new 
W’hite Airs. Gilbert Drabble produced some 
huge blossoms last season,' but w’e are 
hardly likely to meet with them this; in 
I fact, the variety is somewhat ilisappoint- 


Fig. 79. —A Swedish log hut made of barked Pine-logs. (See page 737) 


better returns when grown on a wall. The 
trait Is very rich and melting. Beurre 
Hardy forms a fine succession to such sorts 
as Louise Bonne de Jersey and Souvenir de 
Congres, and carries on the supply until 
the earliest fruits of Doyennd du Comice 
Ul ‘ e Pliable. It is quite free from the 
slight muskiness which characterises a few 
|>r the BeurrSs, and which is objectionable 
to some consumers. I find Beurre Hardy 
•succeed equally well on the free stock and 
upon the Quince, and it does not appear to 
oe so susceptible to attacks of Pear-midge 
or brown - scale as other well - know’n 

varieties.— Scot. 

Apple King’s Acre Pippin.—Judging by the 
Jv U u eilcy ancI tbe excellent condition in 
«mch this Apple is now to be seen staged, 
c is fast winning its way into popular 
javour. in appearance it is not so attrac- 
;}; e a *v are ^ * ruits of many other varie- 
being green and coated here 
fln« taere . with thin russet; but the 
avour, which is rich for so late an Apple, 
in compensation for any deficiency 
Articular. It is a valuable dessert 
Pinn» an< ^ d est i ne d to supersede Sturmer 
ppm. At any rate, wherever late-keep- 
Vf.v«^?. ser !' ^Pflics are in demand. King’s 
e ™PPin should be grown.—A. W. 
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whatever sun there has been has reached buds had been retained and these were well ROSE8« 

the flowers, and besides this, much more set. The consequence, of this advice was « — 

air has been allowed to play among them ' often seen in plants that appeared to lack NOTES AND REPLIES 

than is usual in the case of show blooms, ! vigour. They had been finally potted at an Roses {or buH . coloured WR ng.-l am 
resulting in flowers most exceptional in early period, and probably a month before anxious to do the best i can in training Ewa 
the matter of colour and substance of petal, the necessary buds were evolved, and the up the walls of my new house-having pre- 
Really, one hardly knew some of the roots had largely used up the plant food in 

varieties, so different were they from those the soil. The feeding—in modeiation— | wa q 8) being in buff, rough cast. a» 1 desire the 
ordinarily seen. I shall indeed be sur- should have been begun just at this period, names ithree or four would suihcCi of Rows 
Prised if^I find at any of the forthcoming instead of which the necessary plant food I tbeJ^iu^tfm^reS 
exhibitions anything in richness to equal was withheld and the plants deteriorated U-o^ower best, early and late in the kmob. 
Kara Dow, D. B. Crane, Frances Jollifl'e, inconsequence. Feeding may be continued with eudu ring blooms, and profusion o( flowers 
George Hemming, among others, as found until most plants have their blooms quite the^better. holiage and habit aUoa^coMideu. 
in the collection indicated, and were the three-parts developed, alter which manure busliy^an 0 be^nduced to grow veriicanfby 


George Hemming, among others, as found until most plants have their blooms quite 

In the collection indicated, and were the three-parts developed, alter which manure bushy "can be induced to grow vertically by 

grower to tell people he used some special water should be gradually discontinued, cutting? Cream-coloured Roues, like the uioire, 

mixture of his own in the way of manures In the event of any blooms giving indica- I find *u e _® e( ?iL e .’„ 

he would be believed. II. Shoesmith. i lion of damping, feeding should cease. Sul 


THE RECENT WEATHER AND OUT¬ 
DOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In the south of England the early-flower¬ 
ing outdoor Chrysanthemums did excep¬ 


tion of damping, feeding should cease. Sul¬ 
phate of ammonia is an excellent sub¬ 


stance to use for finishing the blooms. It effective— H. Frost. 


on my buff ground. Wnite-flowered Hoses an 
a little better, as showing, in a mixture of 
greeu foliage; but pink to red are the most 


should be applied in solution, dissolving it 
at the rate of oz. to a gallon of water. 
In about a week the good effect of this 


[The following are five really grand 
varieties for your purposeArds Rover 
is a very strong grower, with handsome 


stimulant will be seen on the flowers. As | foliage. It is a continuous bloomer, i»ro- 


completely spoiled. This rainy jteriod The later autumn-flowering Chrysantho- bur g ? vivid-red, is very vigorous, and con- 
being succeeded by a succession of frosts of mums.—Early-flowering Chrysanthemums t j nuous a q through the season. ROve d’Or 
a more or less severe nature completed the at the close of the season, more especially wou iq give you a better yellow for the t»si- 
devastation that wind and rain had largely during rainy weather, are apt to become ^km tban Gloire de Dijon or even William 
brought about, consequently October- rather shabby and untidy. I refer more Allen Richardson. By far the best white, 


flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums have particularly to the newer .and, nowadays, or pi us h-white, is Mme. Alfred Carriers, 
been disappointing. These experiences more generally grown varieties of which aDd jf this variety is interspersed with the 
have again emphasised the fact that, in the various Pompons and the well-known re ds or crimsons, we feel sure you will be 
order to avoid risk of damage to these out- Mass6 family may be taken as examples. sa tj s fied with the results.] 
door flowers, it is better to plant the early- When there is a demand for Chrysauthe- R 0ses failing.-I would be much obliged ii 
flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums, if pos- mums for cutting, after such varieties you would let me know how to treat,a bed of 
si bio, in a warm and sheltered aspect, and have lost their first freshness, and before Testout and Mme. AW cur 

in the highest part of the garden. Chrysan- the greenhouse sorts are available, the th * re is clay low down. The situation is m 


there is a demand for Chrysauthe- Roses failing.—I would be much obliged ii 
for cutting, after such varieties I you would let me know how to treata bed of 

haVC '°1,^IrtSS 


in the highest part of the garden. Chrysan- the greenhouse sorts are available, the “here isclay low down. The situation is aw 

themums in gardens situated in the valleys later flowering sorts ought not to be lost i u full Sun and rather damp and heavy w 

and at low elevations have suffered much sight of. Quite a good selection may be ™ter J3SE 

more severely from wind and early frosts had in the popular colours, and includes s htipeless bushes, one-sided, etc. Last .iota I 


this season than have plants in high and such tried old favourites as Mme. Des- p U t manure round them, and they werepruced 
drv situations. 1 have now come to the granges (white), Soeur Melaine (white), in early spring-iiot very hard-and l tmn 
conclusion that in future I will only plant George Wermig (yellow), Ryecroft Glory to'tft 

these outdoor Chrysanthemums in the (yellow), O. J. Quintus (pink), \\ lute Quin- vou think that it would be a better plan tv 
highest and driest position. A large num- tus, Ryecroft Crimson, and Market Red. shelter them through the winter 
her of plants were covered with blossoms These are very free flowering, and come in r ov «ken g' and if you thiol 


her of plants were covered with blossoms 


shelter them through the winter *lth burnt 
clay or ashes, and then give them artificial 
manure in the early summer, and if you think 


of the best, and in a few days they gave at a most useful season. In Scotland, oeca- “ry hard pruning, almoBt to the ground, in 
one the impression of having been j sionally, frost may prevent their full early spring would improve the shape« «« 
sprinkled with vitriol or some such caustic development, but the slightest protection in and perhaps induce stronge g 

preparation. Whether 1 may succeed in , the way of scrim or tiffany is of much * . . anc i either drain tie 

obtaining a display from some of the later advantage ; while, if frost promises to be S01 ^ a or improve the bottom soil with 
buds, that are developing quite freely at exceptionally severe, they will, if lifted, ®o I Qr any of the mediums 

i ho timp nf wrifincr. remains to be seen, perfect their flowers with the minimum of a _•• Pivnnriitiou 


C ’[Lift your plants, and either drain the 


obtaining a display from some of the later advantage ; while, if frost promises to be [ little or improve the bottom soil witli 
buds, that are developing quite freely at exceptionally severe, they will, if lifted, ®o I Qr any of the mediums 

the time of writing, remains to be seen, perfect their flowers with the minimum of «u wrested in our article upon “Preparation 
Weather indications at the moment, how- protection in any frost-proof structure On , n tlle for August 

ever, are not very encouraging. Those one occasion I saw a line lot of Scrur Von should not have failed with two 

growers who took the trouble some time j Melaine, which had been lifted from a farm i ^ j, , easilv-grown varieties 

ago to erect a skeleton framework over ; garden, flowering splendidly in zinc pails [ ^ cn r ,^r>hne Testout and Mme. Abel 
their Chrysanthemum quarters, on which | in a cart-shed at the beginning of Noyem- thev nee d anv 

thev could stretch canvas, have saved their I ber, and the amount of cut bloom they U^atenij , r t Is not Uie pruning, 

flowers and are still gathering quite provided was astonishing. - Kirkcud- wmterl is at fault. Drawfl little 
freely. Fogs, round about London and height. ortre ^rom'di^ eartll arou.id tte * 

large provincial towns have seriously chrysanthemums, prospects of the f Ul . Koses after replanting them, sad 


flowers and are still gathering quire 
freely. Fogs round about London and 
large provincial towns have seriously 
marred the beauty of many of the flowers 


BEIGHT - of the surrounding earth around the to* 

Chrysanthemums, prospects of the f vour Koses after replanting them, aw 

marred the beauty of many or tne nowers exhibitor.—If one may judge by what has ‘ not Jllch heavily with manure, which 
that have not been injuriously affected by been seen this season, the prospects of a b °great tendency to hold water, and is 
wind, ram, and frost, so that altogether guccesR f u i season are very bright. Blooms , means such a safe protection as a 
October-flowering Chrysanthemums are Uave bcon exhibited at the October shows ^ u mound of soi n 
very disappointing this season. C. A. H. nild a t the meetings of the Floral Com- ‘ Roses Mv Roses have been «ry 

--dittoes of the National Chrysanthemum W 

NOTES AND REPLIES. Society and Royal Horticultural Society their leaves. Is it any use at this u “^ jc ^= 

Chrysanthemum leaves in bad condition.- that give a good indication of the character to spray the fhoots with an j d 
Kindly tell me what the cause of the Chrys- of the flowers. High quality has charac- Would invwfilbl graBW"^ 
iJe nt "^eTian" wer d e y o D u g t ^terised almost the whole of them, the * th , nvir 

frosts, but they have not affected the blooms, moist weather of the past summer ap- [You evidently did not keep the spot 

Will you also kindly tell me the name of the parently having suited most of the plants. U1) during growth or your plants would wj 
T U Vi et OREF.N? art ° f enclosed ?— Growers lament an absenC e of sun, and ; have siffercd ns they have It MB* 

fThe leaves are not diseased in any way. « r eu? ^5* the .growths will not servlce to wait until they get so tad.as !* 

The decay is yuite natural; having done ripen properly There is a great amount descrlbc . H the wood itself is 
duty and become ripe, moisture and sun i ? f ,n f this, bat growers have now wouI(1 syringe now, but it w» 

have caused parts to shrivel. The name I Ie ? rnt , t0 tr eat ‘I’fjr l' lunts differently aJlow suob au attack to stay. 
of the variety cannot be determined by | J$f ^toTp^o^riSl Sf tte 

foliage only.] i GSS crowded condition on the standimr _ J* _.a* _nndcoDtin^ 


proi)er ripening 


are not favour- Ian is t0 st art spraying as swn as “j 
of the wood. A new growth forms next year. There isnot 


less crowded condition on the standing i mnc £ neede(i if we start early andcoaUj 


Feeding Chry8anthemum8.--How often' r0llI1 d, so that air can pass freely between Iflp^nraving even witli*a mw* i ! 

1ms it been suggested that certain growers | |p e plants, is an important factor in sue- 1 -j 

who have achieved distinction in exhibit- cessful culture under trying conditions.— * <JU _ ‘ V ' Tn) . a oravereauJ'/ ' *t? 

ing the Chrysanthemum have some secret g. q Rose Commandeur Jnies <^ p r ^a». 

feeding mixture pf their own. The grower Chrysanthemum Col. Bernard.-This is a bS”afe*h^“nlSItol ‘ 

who succeeds in winning premier honours new early or semi-early Japanese, that, in a its parents (the other beius Liberty ’.i- „ J 

?c the man who, in season and out of sea- normal season, will prove very useful in the resemble it much in shape of ^^ 

ntfonfinn to the smallest details outdoor tarden The present season has not quite so vigorous as Frau hari { j i'■ °tUf 
son, pays attention to tne snia^st aerniis been favourable to thc development of the has not the weakly con^Kutiuo o eW ^ 
of culture. Feeding Cannot be deferred plant, yet a bright and welcome display of in Liberty when growing >n |W iv l3 U 

until the last month of culture. It should blosspms has resulted. The plant has a good colour is a very showy Teirety- nw^r M. Ill l 

begin so soon as the pot is full of roots. In constitution, is free-flowering, and yields little lighter centre. A few ot 
i-n viler rlnvs Ktioces^ful growers used to tell bea i ltlf . u l reddish-chestnut blossoms that are plain of it as being rather su V J£ li pi ns 

eailier aays successrui growers usea to reu g, ood 0lther disbudded or in naturally-grown but I have not found it so ri 

us never to apply liquid manures until the sprays. Height about 3 feet.-W. V. T. y ?ufsr!r. 


Co ole 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON LODEIl’S WHITE. 
This, which is said to be a hybrid between 
R. Aucklandi and R. arboreum album, was 
shown at the Temple Show' on May 23rd, 
1911, and given an award of merit. The 
flowers are large, of the purest white, and 
prettily crisped at the edges. The habit of 
the plant did not appeal to us when shown, 
as it was very leggy, and this is borne out 
by the illustration we give to-day of a 
plant growing in an Irish garden. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Meliosma Veitchiorum.—This Is a very 
distinct and beautiful addition to small- 


up of a considerable number of small 
flowers. Provided good, well-drained, 

I loamy soil is given, it needs no special 
cultivation, but may be expected to make 
| good growth after it has once become 
' established. Specimens have been exhi¬ 
bited by Messrs. Yeitch on several occa¬ 
sions, notably in their extensive group of 
new plants at the International Horticul- 
| tural Exhibition in May last.— D. Kew. 

The Mexican Hawthorn (Cratapgus mexi- 
cana).—The advantage of including a speci¬ 
men or two of this species in collections of 
ornamental trees lies in the fact of its j 
keeping its leaves later than most other 
Thorns, and by its fruits ripening late and 
hanging on the trees for some weeks after 
j those of other kinds have fallen. A native 
I of Mexico, it has long been known in 


Rhododendron Coder's White. From a photograph by Miss S. M. Wallace, 
Ardnamona, Lough Eske, Co. Donegal. 


growing hardy trees, for it is quite unlike i 
anything which previously existed out-of- 
o<>ors, and appears as if it may be gener- ; 
«uy planted, for, so far, it does not appear 
U . at t en der. When collecting for | 
Veitch, some ten or twelve years 1 
ago, Mr. E. II. Wilson found it growing, 
at elevations varying from 5,000 to 7,500 
Ir !>? We stevn China. It there formed a 
rree 30 feet high, but as yet it is too early 
J® Kl ? ow whether the same proportions will 
in J! tta ined here. Its principal asset lies 
°rnamental leaves, for they are up 
nf ^teehes or more long, and are made up 
th a , out nine, more or less, oval leaflets, 
s °* which may be as much as 

es long ancl 4 inches wide. The in¬ 
florescence is said to bejjirge, and is made 

Digitized by C,Ol lOlp 


European gardens. Like other Thorns, it 
forms a low, round-headed tree, with a 
short, stout trunk. Its spines are few in 
number, but strong, and its leaves are less 
deeply-lobed than those of many kinds of 
Crataegus. The white flowers appear in 
large clusters in June, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by good-sized yellow fruits, which 
are speckled with tiny black or brown dots. 
Another tree of very similar habit is C. 
Cnrrifcrei. This, however, bears somewhat 
smaller fruits, which turn to an orange- 
scarlet colour on the sunny side. It is 
said to be of hybrid origin, and C. mexi- 
cana is supposed to be one of its parents. 
Either tree is an acquisition, and is useful 
alike for large and small gardens — 
D. Kew. 


fruit. 

ROOT-PRUNING. 

The sooner this work is carried out after 
the ingathering of the respective crops the 
more beneficial and apparent will be the 
results accruing therefrom. The past 
summer has been far from congenial to¬ 
wards the ripening of the shoots and buds 
upon fruit-trees, and, although the month 
of September was in this respect a great 
improvement upon the three immediately 
preceding months, yet, glad as all were to 
welcome the change from almost con¬ 
tinuous rainfall and cloudy skies to drying 
winds and brilliant sunshine, the waning 
power of the sun and the gradually short¬ 
ening days were of themselves insufficient 
to accomplish without extraneous aid 
what, from a fruit-grower’s poiut of view, 
is really required to ensure full or medium 
crops another year. Fruit-trees In general, 
owing to the causes referred to, have 
grown much too freely ; shoots a yard or 
more in length and proportionate in stout¬ 
ness were not uncommon on young trees, 
and, although these emblems of excessive 
vigour have been removed from the trees 
for some time, the fact remains that root- 
action is not checked thereby, but is still 
forcing growth, and at a time when the 
natural maturity of the foliage and 
branches should be well advanced. To 
rectify this state of matters recourse may 
now be bad to root-pruning, the carrying 
out of which requires, however, careful 
study on the part of the operator. As a 
rule, long-established and perhaps fairly- 
eonstant fruiting trees are less vigorous in 
the matter of summer growth than younger 
ones, which may never have borne a crop 
to tax their resources. In dealing with the 
latter the greater care is necessary, or the 
subjects may be so severely checked that 
their recovery therefrom may extend to 
several seasons. In operating upon such, 
more particularly if it be the first time, 
not more than lialf-wny round a given 
circle, be it a tree in the open, or in the 
case of a well-trained tree one-half of the 
semi-circle, should be disturbed at one 
time. To do this a ring may be marked 
upon the surface soil at about 4 feet dis¬ 
tant from the base of the tree, outside of 
which a convenient trench may then be 
dug out to a depth consistent with the 
natural soil and the tree roots contained 
therein, taking care that all these are 
severed. Into this trench the soil towards 
the base of the tree may then be worked by 
means of a light fork, carefully preserv¬ 
ing all small fibrous roots, and reducing 
in length the larger ones, which, if found 
quite bare of fibrous growths, may be 
notched at intervals throughout their 
length to induce the after formation of 
these. Roots penetrating too deeply, espe¬ 
cially if the subsoil is wet or uncongenial, 
may profitably be raised nearer the sur¬ 
face, where the ameliorating influences of 
sun, heat, and air are more in evidence. 
Having ascertained that all the roots on 
one side of the plant are accounted for, the 
refilling of the excavation may be com¬ 
menced. 

As already stated, the roots should, if 
previously too deep, be raised, which, how¬ 
ever, is Inconsistent with a tree itself too 
deeply planted, as the roots must then be 
placed so that they gravitate in the wrong 
direction—viz., sloping to the stem instead 
of from it, as is the natural order. Make 
the soil firm as the work proceeds, and, if 
this is good in quality, no addition may 
be necessary; but if the reverse, a liberal 
supply of half-decayed loam, roughly 
broken, with which is intermixed a fair 
proportion of lime-rubble, burnt ash, or 
road-trimmings, would be of much assist¬ 
ance in encouraging renewed root-action, 
and the consequent re-establishment of the 
tree. At the present time the soil is dry, 
more so probably than at any previous time 
this year, hence it follows that work of 
this description can be carried out under 
the best possible conditions. Should such 
continue, it is obv,iqus. thajt the removal of 
soil must cause a rapid evaporation of 
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much of the moisture it may contain, and 
this placed about the root-system of a 
tree would tend to absorb moisture rather 
than provide it. To prevent this, water 
should be given to each plant disturbed 
before the surface soiling is completed, so 
that it may percolate the mass, when the 
final covering, which when finished should 
rest slightly above the surrounding sur¬ 
face level, will at this season ensure safety 
without further trouble. A tree in full 
foliage, treated as stated, may show signs 
of distress at mid-day under very drying 
weather conditions. To obviate this a 
drenching of water by means of the garden 
engine or syringe might be given, and at 
this time such would not require very fre¬ 
quent remition.— James Day, in The Scot¬ 
tish Gardener. 


THE PE Alt CROP. 

As is usual in seasons when the Pear crop 
is heavier than usual, there is consider¬ 
ably less value set upon the fruit by the 
everyday consumer; indeed, this vear 
Pears have scarcely justified their picking 
and packing, prices ruling so low that by 
the time carriage and commission are 
deducted there remains nothing, or but 
little, for the grower. Until what is after 
all an important national question is dealt 
with we shall go on complaining of the 
futility of fruit growing from a profit point 
of view. Tariffs in foreign markets are 
such’as to make exportation impossible, 
but it is well known that while fruit lay 
rotting on the ground for the simple reason 
that it did not pay to gather and pack it, 
fruit in many large centres away from the 
growing areas was too dear for the poorer 
population to be able to avail themselves 
of the advantage of a glut. The railway 
companies, 1 consider, stand in their own 
light in not working out a system by which 
they can distribute the otherwise'wasted 
resources of the land, so that the masses 
derive the benefit . One very potent reason 
for poor prices is the fact that so much 
fruit comes into this country free from 
tariff charges, such fruit coming from 
countries where a fine system of grading 
and sorting is carried out, making the 
samples uniform for handling by the trade 
and attractive to the buyer. A common 
mistake in our gardens and orchards is 
growing too many kinds. This was pointed 
out in a recent issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated by a correspondent, who says the 
foreigner and colonist are wise enough to 
choose and grow only the very best stocks 
of Apples and Pears, and it is no doubt 
quite true. This, of course, refers more 
particularly to growers for market; it does 
not appeal quite so strongly to the private 
grower. It is hard to see much really 
good fruit wasted in our country orchards, 
while shiploads of fruit are landed on our 
already overstocked markets. There 
seems a great need for the Government, 
through its Hoard of Agriculture, to come 
to the rescue of the British fruit-grower. 
Receiving stations might be arranged at 
convenient centres for the reception of 
seasonable fruit—not only Apples and 
Pears, but other kinds also—where it could 
be graded, packed, and despatched to the 
various towns. The fruit not passing the 
recognised standard grade would be better 
converted into preserves or probably perry 
and cider. I have recently heard of one 
enterprising grower who has exported a 
consignment of British-grown fruit to 
Buenos Ayres. This is welcome informa¬ 
tion if the experiment will lead to further 
business. Were the Government or 
county councils to take up the matter 
seriously there is no reason why the whole 
community should not benefit, for while so 
many get probably what amounts to a sur¬ 
feit of good wholesome fruit, the poorer 
town dwellers scarcely know the taste of 
it. At the same time the grower is being 
starved by the ruinous prices returned him 
by commission agents. 

The Pear crop this year is universally 
good ; indeed, over plentiful both on walls 
and in the open. Naturally where this is 
so the size of the individual fruits com¬ 


pares badly with that of lighter crops. Not 
only does size appear wanting, but the 
flavour and keeping qualities are cor¬ 
respondingly lower. I have sampled fruits 
of some of' our most popular Pears this 
year, and have foiind flavour sadly want¬ 
ing. There is, too, a tendency in Pears to 
rii>en early and out of their season. Even 
the well-known Beurr6 Hardy is of poor 
flavour, the sunless season and heavy crop 
probably accounting for this. 

West Wilts. 

-Taking it as a whole, the Pear crop j 

seems rather over average. When Pears 
in the open are bearing fairly well it natur¬ 
ally follows that, given good cultivation, 
trees favoured with protection of some 
kind during the flowering season should 
give a good return. The sunless season is 
answerable for an absence of colour on 
sorts usually conspicuous by their ruddy 
glow, as Durondeau, Louise Bonne, and 
Beurre Clairgeau, but fruit in the majority 
of cases is of extra size, and, indeed, is 
seldom equalled from this standpoint, 
especially on young trees, where thinning 
was practised. The season has also been 
noticeable for its effect on trees where too 
early summer pruning was practised, a lot 
of soft, useless wood being in evidence. 
Birds have, as usual, been troublesome, 
and to prevent the tapping of fruit a close- 
meshed net, a form of protection only 
applicable for wall and small trees, in¬ 
cluding cordons and espaliers in the open, 
is necessary. For larger bushes and 
pyramids the only effectual way is by 
means of bags, as shown in a recent num¬ 
ber of Gardening Illustrated. Another 
enemy, the wusp, that in hot seasons fol¬ 
lows in the wake of the tit, and completes 
the work of destruction, is fortunately this 
year very little in evidence. Although the 
advice as to the preservation of choice 
tapped fruit by the aid of plaster of Paris 
1ms been given in these columns, it may be 
well to repeat it, as it does not appear to 
be generally known. Moisten just suf¬ 
ficient for each hole, place in quickly, and 
make the surface i>erfeetly smooth. This 
also applies to extra choice Apples, and I 
have saved part of a crop of Melons tapped 
by mice in a similar manner. Special 
favourite Pears with birds are Williams’ 
Bon Chretien, Doyenne du Cornice, and 
Marie Louise. It is gratifying to record 
good crops of Glou Morceau, Nouvelle 
Fulvie, and Josephine des Malines, so use¬ 
ful for a late supply. 

Bucks. E. Burrell. 

UTILISING AN UNHEATED VINERY. 
Will you kindly tell me the best use I can 
make of a vinery 30 feet long? There is no 
artificial heat, but it is built against a south 
wall, and gets every bit of sun possible. There 
are seven Vines in it. with a broad bed at the 
back and a shelf in front. Could I grow early 
Strawberries in pots on the shelf, and French 
Beans and Lettuces in the bed? I should also 
Mke to grow Tomatoes, but I also want to keep 
the Vines in the best condition possible.—AMY 
Rogers. 

[As the vinery is unheated It is useless 
to think of raising crops of early Straw¬ 
berries and French Beans in it, as, even if 
it were possible to obtain a sufficient 
amount of warmth by the aid of sun heat 
in the daytime, the temperature would fall 
too low at night for either early in the 
season to succeed. Then, again, the fact of 
having to keep the house closed for the 
Beans and Strawberries would have a had 
effect on the Vines, ns it would induce 
them to start into growth, after which 
there would then not. be a sufficient amount 
of warmth for their needs. Seeing that 
more heat is required as the growth of the 
Vine advances and the fruit develops, you 
will readily understand that unless you 
heat the vinery it is futile to attempt grow¬ 
ing Frencli Beans, Strawberries, and 
Vines together early in the year. You 
may, however, arrange for the growing of 
Strawlierries so that the produce may be 
ready for gathering some two or three 
weeks in advance of the outdoor crops. 

I French Beans might also be had some four 
to five weeks earlier than they can !>e 
I obtained outside. Lettuce seed could be 


sown rather thickly, and the young plants 
utilised by cutting them off close to the 
soil for salad. Pans or boxes could be used 
for this purpose. Tomatoes to fmit during 
the summer and autumn would no doubt 
succeed well, and without proving detri¬ 
mental to the Vines in any way, if you can 
give them a position where the plants will 
get the benefit of plenty of light and air 
to enable the fruit to set freely and develop 
properly afterwards. The plants should be 
iu a forward condition, and in their fruit¬ 
ing pots, when first placed in the vinery, 
say about mid-April. The pot Straw- 
berries. of which one batch of plants only 
would be required, should be taken into 
the vinery the first week in March. Unless 
you have had previous experience with 
these, care must be exercised to see that 
they do not become infested either with fly 
or red-spider, or the foliage fall a prey to 
mildew. French Bean Ne Plus Ultra 
may be sown in the beginning of March in 
pots G inches or 7 inches in diameter, but 
until the plants begin to grow freely water 
carefully, otherwise the stems and roots 
wi 11 speedily deeuy. Lettuce seed may also 
bo sown at the same time, and as often 
afterwards as may be necessary, or accord¬ 
ing to the demand there may he. For this 
purpose seed of any of the White Cos 
varieties may be made use of.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Egremont Russet.—A magnificent 
dish of this richly-flavoured Apple was 
show’ll by the Messrs. Rivers,of Sawbridge- 
worth, at the recent exhibition of British- 
grown fruit held in the Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, which for size and colour 
has, 1 venture to think, never been 
equalled. Each fruit was a perfect speci¬ 
men in every respect, and the rich golden 
russet eolouriug of the skin was developed 
to such a degree as to at once arrest and 
rivet attention. It is a good cropper and is 
iu season during the present and succeed¬ 
ing mouths, and is undoubtedly the best of 
tlie early-maturing varieties of Russet 
Apples. Like its near relative, Rosemary 
Russet, it has an upright, or wh.at maybe 
termed compact, habit of growth, and is 
therefore eminently suited for gardens 
where space is limited, ns well as those of 
larger area. It is also a choice variety for 
orchard-house culture—A. W. 

Treatment of fruit-trees when received. 
—As soon as the trees come to hand they 
should be unpacked and at once laid in Ik’ 
soil. A treneli should be got out on some 
vacant spot which is not the land intended 
for planting, and the roots should be laid 
in this trench and well covered with soil: 
it is wise to do this even in the case of a 
few trees, but when any number has to be 
dealt with it is imperative. Some peop/e 
(even gardeners) leave the trees lying in 
the open air for hours, and even days, 
before planting them, and then wonder how 
it is they do badly. As an extreme 
instance, we may say that our carter left 
a load of fruit-trees one day at a gently 
man’s house, and when he went again Unit 
day week some of the trees were still n>- 
planted and uncovered in a back yam 
where he left them—comment is needles. 
Trees despatched early in the season often 
get very dry on the journey, and are muen 
benefited by the roots being watered m w 
trench before they are covered with soi • 
In cases, when from early despatch an 
long exposure to drying winds, the ^ 
shows signs of shrivelling, it is a good P 
to immerse the whole tree in a ponu 
tank all night. — Pearson’s Catalogue. 

The effects of the summer on the JgJ 
crop.— I do not remember a season o: n d 
the Apples and Pears were so 
My observation is not confined to Xj 
garden or district. Early in j a ru 

in the Windlesham district. and l P f ,L n mti 
garden, where the trees are 
old. the fruit was large and JnjUF 
and one could scarcely find a hod 1 | sr c- 
rough or cracked skin. . «he fit- 

fruiterer remarked to me ^°’L C ^eanW ^ 
liara’s were. For years J Jj*7n roWin wrh 
cracking of Pears as being 
spring, when the fruit was X 
CROOK. 
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garden pests and friends. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. . FINE CELERY . 

Annie in bad condition.-I enclose an Apple I» your issue for October 1-th A. W ” 
lor vour Uispection and remarks as to cause of comments on the favourable nature of the 
its extraordinary condition.—J oe Pratt. season as affecting Celery. His remarks 

[The Apple skin had been damaged , exactly coincide with my experience of this 
While the fruit was still extremely small, important autumn and winter crop, for I 
\ small amount of cork had grown upon never remember lifting finer and more per- 
it as a result of the damage, and a new fectly blanched heads. The Celery “ leaf- 
skin had developed below, the brown miner ” has been conspicuously absent this 
flecks being the cork. The probable cause I year. I never remember a year, even as 

of the damage was the Apple sawfly, and early as the first week in August, when w __ __ 

vou will find many Apples that fell early such finely-developed Celery has been damp soil nrmlv packc d round the roots, 
bored by the larva of that pest if this sup- exhibited at the summer shows. No doubt It is useless t0 i eave the plants with small 
position is correct.] water, and plenty of it, is what Celery heads to take their e inmce in the open, as 

Plies, a plague of.—I have lately been | revels in, but, unfortunately, everyone invariably one severe frost cripples the 
troubled in my house with a swarm of flies, rauno t keep the Celery trenches in a state ’ - 

_j t _tkn 1 iV.nrt XT rtf writing t,ft VOU * . , 1 , 

In a dry, hot 


protecting is invaluable, as by growing this 
in different positions, and then lifting, the 
supply may be maintained for a long 
period. Of course, when a plentiful supply 
is required there must be some good 
quarters to draw upon, as only a percent¬ 
age of the plants will be reliable. For in¬ 
stance, it is not advisable to lift plants 
that are at all backward, and the best 
results are secured when the plants are 
gone over weekly, and those, with heads 
formed lifted carefully with a good ball 
and planted in pits, or the large ones 
placed for a short time on borders with 


(1 Hill *-- - -i , * , UU V* 

be greatly obliged if you earthing is carefully done, and the stalks r a . op0 r 

lat kind they are. and what j wel j protected, losses are sure to follow j t 

se. and what remedy should ‘ on The value of dwarf Celery for “ 

"• _ . JI 4-V« ? o dm. Vir> m 


and I am taking the liberty of writing to you 
oa the subject to ask whether you could give 
me any advice. Part of my house is more than 
two hundred years old, and contains a good 
deal of old woodwork, and at this time of the 
rear I have noticed for some years past that 
these flies appear and settle on the ceilings of 
certain of these old rooms, so much so that 
they have had to be dismantled and all the 
furniture and curtains, etc., removed. As J 
have said, they only come at this time of the 
vear, and remain for a few weeks, and during 
that time they are a great nuisance, and must. 

I think, not be healthy. I have collected a 
boxful of them, and am enclosing them here- 
with, and should be 
could inform mo what 
is the probable cause, 

be adopted.—T. F. W. , . 

[What an extraordinary number of flies! 
The mixture consists of the common house¬ 
fly, the stable-fly, and a species nearly 
allied. The larval of all feed in manure- 
heaps or in heaps of vegetable refuse, and 
the probability is that near tbe particular 
rooms where these occur, and 'which are 
no doubt sunny, some such heaps ns these 
exist. If they could be removed far from 
the building the plague would he reduced. 
The flies come in in the autumn to find a 
shelter in which to pass the winter. Fumi¬ 
gation of the affected rooms would kill the 
flies, but would be but a partial remedy.] 

(Danes fart ).— 
are certainly 


of semi-swamp. In a dry, hot summer 
water is much too precious, and even if it 
could be applied freely in hot weather 
there Is the rapid evaporation to be con- , 
sidered. Tall-growing stocks of Celery 
have attained to an unusual height this 
summer, and are now presenting difficul¬ 
ties in the matter of earthing up, and 
especially should severe frost threaten as 
the winter advances, and which it is quite 
possible may be the ease. Unless this 


future growth and spoils the heads. Any 
time after October it is well to lift regu¬ 
larly as advised, and where glass shelter is 
not available much may be done by plant¬ 
ing in turf-pits, and covering these in 
severe weather with thatched hurdles. In 
extra severe weather a good covering of 
dry Bracken (a splendid protective agenti 
may be used. Sheds or root stores, or any 
light, airy buildings, may be used. Where 
the plants are grown in large quantities 
for winter use it well repays to have 
means of wintering the plants, as 
on the pits will he required for other 
In lifting, care 


- vegetables needing shelter. . 

winter digging is great, as this can be so s j lml | d y )e taken to get a good ball of soil, 
much more readily protected in winter j M. F. 

when the weather is severe. Sutton’s A1 
is one of the dwarfest, hardy stocks I have 
tried, though Carter’s Incomparable Red 
is a good hardv stock. White Gem is of 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pea Cradus.—In view’ of the note by D. E. 
~ »■. v v T , _ - f Hl?c f ,, r Crane concerning this Tea, in tbe issue of 
similar height, but I have not tued this for A t ^ t perhaps I may be'permitted 
late winter use. ™ «« lmtrover. n rood , AUfeU!51 ' 1 1 • 
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A plague of millipedes 

The creatures you send 
among the most troublesome of the pests 
gardeners have to deal with. They are not 
insects, but millipedes (Julus pulchellus), 
possessing tw’o pairs of legs to every seg¬ 
ment of their body. They do not pass 
through the curious changes characteristic 
of insects, but are very similar in their 
early to their adult state. Some of the soil 
fumigants, such as Apterite or Vaporite, 
may help to drive them away, but they are 
usually most abundant in sour soils, and a 
good dressing of lime and the avoidance of 
too heavy dressings of farmyard manure 
are great aids to getting the better of the 
pests. A dressing of quicklime (powdered), 
dug in now at the rate of half a bushel to | 
the square rod, and the ground left rough 
so that birds can get at tbe pests, would, ! 
we feel sure, help greatly in ridding the 
soil of this troublesome creature. 

The Btinkhorn-fungus.—I am sending here¬ 
with a fungus of some sort found growing 
under a Beech-tree. I have never seen any¬ 
thing like it before, and as it seemed unusual | 
in shape, resembling an egg. I thought I would 
send it to you for inspection.—A. B. STANTON. 

[The fungus you send is commonly called 
the Stinkliorn, on account of its abomin¬ 
able odour. It is known scientifically ns 
Ithyphallus impudieus. Tbe “egg” stage 
which you send is quickly followed by 
the mature state, when the fungus is about 
fi inches or 7 inches in length, and the 
head, on which the spores are produced, 
soon becomes putrid and attracts flies, w’hicb 
carry the spores upon their feet to other 
Places.] 

fJJ* e r’n pider on Carnations (J. Johnstone).— 
i“S vre have found a good remedy:— 
n-L 11 Mb. of flowers of sulphur and 21b. of fresh 
i*?5® ln 4 gallons of water, then add li lb. of 

and, before using, 3 gallons more 
w Syringe the plants with this, and see to 
the foliage is thoroughly wetted. 
Another good remedy is Quassia extract, which 
an now be had ready prepared. 

—v5?^ x .v and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

to Volume 1CXXU 1. of Garden i no Illus- 
jj-JS® *£ re ^y tv™ 8 d., post free 3 id.). The 
fWng Ca*e/o r the lairw volume is also available ( price 
nhtni- The Index and Binding Case can 

« obtained from any newt -- - 

}7, Fu'tuwZ Street, Lono 
U* Pn* of the Tndez ai 


!, or from the Publisher, 
B t C.\ 7/ mt^reVlidsether, 

tse hMk* f r<e ' 


It is, liow’ever, a good 
kind for tbe nutiimn and early winter, and 
one very easily blanched ; indeed, in deep 
trenches it becomes almost sufficiently 
blanched without added soil. 

I The dry weather experienced in Septem- 
1 ber gave splendid opportunities for dealing 
with the Celery crop, for, as “ A. W.” says, 
in spite of the abnormal rains of tbe 
summer, tbe soil broke down well. I 
always have deep trenches, as they are 
j found such a help in dry summers, and 
they also simplify the work of earthing up. 
to say nothing of tbe greater security 
i afforded in severe weather. The work is 
heavier in the first place, but the advantage 
conies in when, in the autumn, only filling 
in the deep open trench instead of having 
to pile up steep banks is necessary. Nor 
does it end here, for in severe weather 
further outside covering must often be 
afforded, and then comes the difficulty of 
carrying this out effectively. When 
I trenches are deeply dug, dwarf-grown 
Celery is not elevated much above the 
ground level. I have never used salt in the 
process of earthing up the winter stocks of 
Celery. It is well known that neither 
worms nor slugs relish salt dressings, and 
its presence is beneficial to the Celery 
crop. In dry weather I have frequently 
used salt with a view to the generation of 
soil moisture, and because of this I have 
hut little trouble from slugs or worms. 
At the coming vegetable shows some of the 
finest heads of Celery that have been seen 
for some years past will probably be forth¬ 
coming. _ W- S. 


to amplify my previous remarks. On 
referring to my garden book I find that 
I first grew this Pea in 18%. In that year 
I four rows, each 25 yards in length, were 
i sown, and the entry in respect of the crop 
I is : “ Early, heavy, and excellent.” In 1807 
six rows were sown. Remarks: “Two 
lines failed, two did well, two did very 
well ; usable eighty-eight days from sow¬ 
ing.” In 1S9S I find that 20 lb. of Grndus 
were sown. Remarks: “ Grndus prac- 

I tieally a failure; straw very thin and crop 
poor.” In 1809 two lines were put in. 

| Remarks : “ Good average crop; not so 

' good as William 1st, which was ready ns 
j soon, in ninety-one days.” In 1000 12 lb. 

1 were used. Remarks: “ Gradus total 

failure; evidently unreliable in this gar¬ 
den.” Only occasionally have I tried 
Gradus since then, and only with moderate 
results. In all the instances quoted above 
the soil had been trenched in the previous 
I autumn. Another Pea which does not 
succeed with me is Veitcli’s Perfection, a 
' fact which I greatly regret. Duke of 
Albany always does well, and this year was 
| no exception to that rule; and it is the 
more mystifying to me that Gradus should 
he so unreliable when one remembers* that 
i it is only an earlier form of the Duke.— 

I Scot. 

The Savoy Cabbage in winter.-Thc 

Savoys grown specially for late use are, in 
my opinion, far preferable to tbe earlv- 
autumn, or, as many grow them, for late* 
summer supplies—I mean tbe Early Ulm 
and Early Dwarf Vienna. The early forms 
at this season are by no means equal in 
quality to the winter varieties. Grown 
specially for midwinter supplies, some are 
of fine quality and as sweet as a small 
spring Cabbage when cooked. These may 
be had quite good well into March. If not 
sown too early they winter well, as they 


THE EARLY WINTER BROCCOLI. 

It is a great advantage to have a supply of 
Broccoli as long as possible during the 
winter, as this vegetable in midwinter is 
doubtless more valued than at other 
seasons. It is an easy matter to prolong 
the supply by lifting and housing in cokl- do not split like the older, large, earlier 
frames or fruit-houses at rest with kinds. Latest of All is excellent for late 
abundant ventilation. The introduction of 
the distinct autumn and winter varieties 
of the Self-protecting type has done much 


for the vegetable grower, who now can, 
with very little trouble, have a good winter 
supply at a small cost ns regards labour 
and housing. For many years I had to 
supply Broccoli and Cauliflower, if asked 
for, every day in the year. This is now 
simplified by the introduction of such 
kinds as Autumn Protecting, Michaelmas 
White, and Superb Early White. Tbe Self¬ 


supplies. Sutton’s New Year is one of tbe 
latest and hardiest I have grown. It has a 
large head, and has never been injured in 
the severest winters. There is also a late 
Drumhead good for early-winter supplies, 
but I prefer the two noted above. Either 
of these will be useful in the New Year; 
and in gardens much exposed these hardy 
forms of Savoy are ipost useful sown in. 
May or June, according to the locality. 
They are welcome additions to, the winter 
green crops.—W. M. F. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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POULTRY. 


ADVICE TO THE BEGINNER. 

There are two seasons of the year when a 
start may be made in poultry-keeping— 
namely, in the autumn and in the spring. 
In the former ease, when a start is made 
at the present time, it is necessary to buy 
adult birds; in the spring, on the other 
hand, the start must be made either with 
eggs for hatching or else day-old chickens. 
Which is the better plan it is difficult to 
say. It is really a question as to whether 
the beginner desires immediate results or 
whether he can exercise the necessary 
amount of patience and wait until the 
chickens he has reared have reached a pro¬ 
fitable age. When adult birds are bought 
in the autumn they commence to show a 
profit right away, provided suitable birds 
of the correct age have been obtained ; 
whereas when a start is made in the spring 
it is some months before the birds can pos¬ 
sibly yield a profit. It is not, however, my 
intention to discuss when a start should 
be made ; I want rather to enumerate a few 
points, which require to be carefully con¬ 
sidered when a commencement is being 
made at the present moment. 

One of the most important i>oints for the 
beginner to take into careful consideration 
is which are the most suitable breeds for 
him to keep. If it is the intention of the 
iHiultry-keeper merely to keep fowls for n 
hobby, then the matter is considerably 
simplified, since lie may indulge in senti¬ 
ment, and keep the breed of his fancy, for 
almost everyone interested in poultry has 
a predilection in certain quarters, and 
every breed has its partisans. When, how¬ 
ever, a start is to be made, and the primary 
object is to make money out of the enter¬ 
prise, the matter assumes quite a different 
character, and sentiment must give way 
1 o economic considerations. It is most im¬ 
portant that the beginner should consider 
whether the greater demand is for eggs or 
table poultry. Perhaps there is a fairly 
extensive demand for both, and the 
prospeclivo poultry-keeper is sufficiently 
ambitious to attempt supplying each com¬ 
modity. There are breeds from which to 
choose whose chief economic value lies in 
their egg-producing capacity, while others 
excel in the opposite direction. There are 
also those that will, to a certain extent, 
supply both eggs and meat. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that there is 
no one breed of fowls that is a first-class 
layer and yet an equally good table fowl. 
It is well known that there are three 
classes into which fowls may be divided— 
namely, layers, table fowls, and general 
purpose. The names of the three classes 
explain the quality in which each is most 
profitable. It will thus be seen that there 
is plenty of breeds from which to choose 
which will meet every requirement. The 
best of the laying or non-sitting breeds are 
Leghorns and Minorcas; of the table, Dor¬ 
kings, Sussex, and Faverolle.s; and of the 
general purpose, Orpingtons and Wyan- 
dottes. 

Another thing the beginner must con 
sider is the amount of land which Is avail¬ 
able, and how many fowls it is capable of 
safely carrying. A mistake in this direc¬ 
tion at the outset will very soon bring 
about failure, and this is the rock upon 
which most of the disasters happen. The 
land must not on any account be stocked to 
its fullest capacity at the commencement. 
If it is, everything may go on swimmingly 
for a brief period, but there very shortly 
comes a time when the mistake is brought 
forcibly homo. If the land is capable of 
holding forty or one hundred fowls, rather 
start respectively with ten or twenty-five, 
thus leaving plenty of scope for develop¬ 
ment. Houses and shelters should be 
erected, and all arrangements made for the 
reception of the birds well in advance. 

Still another consideration is the nature 
of the soil and the position of the land the 
fowls are to occupy. There are certain 
broods that will thrive upon heavy clay 
land, while for other breeds the same con¬ 


ditions would be absolutely fatal from the 
utilitarian point of view. Of course, should 
the land be light and sandy, the matter Is 
not of the same moment, since fowls that 
would render a good account of themselves 
on heavy soils would also be suitable for 
more congenial conditions ; while in the 
opposite direction it is not so, and those 
best adapted for a light soil would not do 
well on a heavy one. Again, natural 
shelter surrounding the run, and the alti¬ 
tude, are points to be regarded. For in¬ 
stance, a position that would do excellently 
for Leghorns would not be the most desir¬ 
able for Minorcas. It will thus be seen 
that even with birds of the same type the 
same conditions are not equally suitable to 
them all. E. T. R. 

BIRDS. 


Jackdaw in bad health (F. Archbold).— 
Your bird seems to be suffering from 
scrofula, and will need a good deal of care 
to bring back to its usual health. First 
of all, keep the bird and its surroundings 
scrupulously clean, not forgetting the 
water-vessel. See that the cage is a roomy 
one—a box about 4 feet by 3 feet and with 
a wired front being very suitable—besides 
which, if a little liberty can be given fre¬ 
quently so much the better. The food 
should be as varied as possible, and whilst 
given in plenty should not be allowed to 
tumble about in the cage. At this season 
Acorns and Beech nuts are to be had, and 
should he given to the jay, sparingly at the 
outset, and some fresh meat or a freshly- 
killed mouse or bird should be given once a 
day. Also place a little oyster-shell, as 
prepared for chickens, where the bird can 
avail himself of it when so inclined. Allow 
the bird the benefit of what sun there is, 
and give a little chemical food with the soft 
food given. As regards the sore places, 
bathe them daily with lukewarm, soft 
water and white soap of good quality. Dry 
very thoroughly and gently with a soft 
cloth or towel, and then dust well with 
powdered horaeic acid—a pennyworth will 
be enough for your needs—until the bird is 
completely recovered. As concerns the 
throat, place a pinch of nitric acid in the 
drinking water when given fresh every 
morning; also a couple of drops of 
glycerine. Had you stated how you fed 
and treated the bird it might have simpli¬ 
fied our answer.— J. T. Bird. 


POST-MORTEM. 

Death of birds (Dora V. Neyus). —In the 
ease of each bird the condition was ideal, 
well nourished without being too fat, and 
the organs, too, seemed quite sound. The 
only conclusion we can come to, therefore, 
is that they had a severe fright and died 
from its effects. Possibly, cats fighting 
fiercely in the immediate neighbourhood of. 
or actually upon, the aviarv might be re¬ 
sponsible for the mischief.— J. T. Bird. 


GARDEN WORK. 


BEES. 

Starting bee-keeping.-Will you kindiv tell 
me of a good book on bees, also price of bees 
and hives, and how I should set about getting 
them—at what season, etc.?—ALIPORE. 

[“The British Bee Keeper’s Guide,” by 
T. W. Cowan, would answer your purpose. 
It is obtainable to order through any 
bookseller at Is. fid. paper, 2s. fid. cloth. 
Toucan obtain advanced books upon bee¬ 
keeping upon loan from the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries, Whiteha 11-place, 
London, S.W., at no cost except the paying 
of the return postage ; neither is it neces¬ 
sary to stamp your letter when writing for 
the loan of a book. This Is the wrong time 
of the year for the novice to start with 
bees, spring being the best season. You 
could procure a stock in a decent hive for 
30s. or so, and most of the manufacturers 
of bee appliances would be able to supply 
you. If you can come across a neighbour¬ 
ing bee-keeper having a surplus stock the 
price would be a little less.] 


Outdoor garden.—Those who have plant¬ 
ing to do, especially in the ease of trees 
| or shrubs—Roses may wait a little time- 
may go ou with it now, ns the land works 
well. We want to select trees and plants 
suitable for each place. Among Conifers 
may be mentioned the Cedars, especially 
the'Cedar of Lebanon, the Atlantic Cedar, 
and the Indian Cedar if the place is 
sheltered. I have never known the Cedar 
killed, but I have had the young shoots all 
cut back after a severe frost. The plants 
broke into growth again. The glaucous 
variety of the Atlantic Cedar is a very 
handsome tree where it thrives. One of 
: the handsomest Conifers is Abies pungens 
glauea pendula, of which I have seen 
handsome specimens in Norfolk. Some of 
, the best specimens of Conifers are to be 
seen in Sussex, between Hastings and 
Battle, within a few miles of the sea. To 
afford shelter for anything tender there is 
nothing better than a good belt of 
Austrian Pine. The Tulip-tree makes a 
very handsome lawn tree. If the position 
is bleak some shelter must be provided at 
a little distance away. The Silver Firs are 
hardy and generally grow’ freely, and Law¬ 
son's Cypress in variety is good every¬ 
where if the ground is trenched up before 
planting. The most unsatisfactory shrubs 
with me are the Japanese Cypresses 
(Rotinospora), north or east of London, 
but they are good in Devon and south of 
London if well eared for till established. 

Fruit garden.— In planting an orchard on 
Grass very few’ people like to sacrifice the 
Grass. Apples on the Crab stock require 
plenty of room, 2o feet to 30 feet not being 
too much room, and if special sites are pre¬ 
pared, not less than G feet in diameter, the 
turf can be left. At least I have found 
trees do well for some years. If sheep and 
cattle are turned out in the orchard the 
trees must be protected. The season for 
pruning is now at hand, for the leaves are 
falling rapidly. Some pruners leave the 
bush fruits till the spring, so that the birds 
may have their fling at the buds first. This 
is, I think, a mistake. Prune the trees 
first and dress them with a mixture of 
lime, and repeat if necessary. The birds, 
if permitted, will ruin the trees. To make 
sure of the lime and soot sticking spray 
first with soft-soap and water, and then 
dress with lime and soot. The soap will 
bind it on to the trees. I am nssumingnii 
the trees have been supplied with grease- 
bands. In planting Gooseberries. 6 feet 
from bush to bush will not lie too much 
space, and when the pruning and dressing 
are done a top-dressing of manure should 
be given. 

Vegetable garden. — The winter is 
approaching, and the forcing of vegetables 
must have attention. Tree leaves make 
very useful and economical forcing-beds, 
with a little stable manure round the edges 
j of the beds to keep them up. Hotbeds 
made of leaves can be obtained in quantity 
I in the country, and among the crops which 
I may he forced on hot-beds are Asparagus. 

| Seakale, Rhubarb, French Beans, and 
salading of various kinds, especially 
Lettuces and Endives. A succession of 
such crops will be required through the 
winter, and by-and-bye early Potatoes will 

be started. Cauliflowers should have pro¬ 
tection before frost of any severity comes. 
Horseradish should be lifted and laid m 
ready for use where it can he ohtameo 
easily. Old hot-beds, when the manu ** s 
ready to go on the land, may be moved ro 
a suitable position. As n rule we doM 
wheel on the manure to level it down u 
the principal pruning is done. 0I L 
quarter that requires trenching can 
dealt with when opportunity offers. I J 
always tried to work round the tr f n 
every four years if possible, or at lea 
often as time can be found. 

Conservatory.— The buds of £*■«*•• 
have been thinned where, crowded. - 
soot-water will be good for many ’ 
now where thu pots nrr Tr" of root* 
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specially useful to Camellias, Oranges, ami 
Azaleas. A little stimulant swells up the | 
buds, and a little feeding is good for 
Cyclamens coming into flower. Cinerarias 1 
also are full of roots, and require some , 
help. Late Chrysanthemums for con- , 
scrvatory decoration have been placed in | 
cool-houses. Viueries will have to be used 
to shelter these for a time. Primulas and 
Homan Hyacinths are coming into bloom. , 
We have not done so much with | 
Romans of late years, as the Dutch 
Romans and Italian are cheaper and 
quite as useful. We want length of , 
stem for cutting, and the Italian I 

gives us length and forces easily. In our 
climate we want brightness, and Pelar¬ 
gonium Paul Cram pel is very bright when 
grown specially for winter flowers. 
Retarded Lilies and other things soon 
respond to heat and moisture in the 
atmosphere. Begonias of several kinds are I 
useful at present; baskets are filled with 
Epiphylluins now coming into bloom. 

Stove (Polnsettias and Euphorbias).— 
These are not difficult plants to grow or 
propagate from young cuttings in spring in 
heat. Euphorbia jaequiniapflora is best 
when planted out in a warm-house. If a 
small Melon or Cucumber-house can be 
spared, and the back wall covered with | 
young plants, there will be plenty of long 
scarlet wreaths for cutting. The Poin- 
settias, when the heads of bracts are well | 
developed, will last .some time in the con¬ 
servatory if the house is well ventilated 
and not too damp. There is plenty of 
flowers coming on in the stove now. A few 
Dendrobiums and other easily-grown 
Orchids will be useful. Anthuriums in 
variety are useful. Coleus thyrsoideus is 
now coming into bloom, and blue flowers 
are always useful. AVe might see more of 
this, as it is easily propagated. 


Forcing-house.-All things which are 
well established in pots will move quickly 
now. Just now there are lots of Chrysan¬ 
themums for cutting, and it is very often 
easier to hold things back than push them I 
forward. Of course, the man in charge 
will be prepared for whatever may be 
demanded. The Azalea family, which in¬ 
cludes the Rhododendron, w ill be waiting, 
and when required a few' of the earliest 
plants that are well budded may be moved 
a step higher. Croton leaves are .some¬ 
times wanted for table decoration, and if 
there are a few' large plants some of the 
leaves can be removed without doing much 
harm. In many places there may be an old 
Croton w’hich can be used for foliage, ns 
young plants are coming on to fill up. 

The cool fernery.—This is more useful 
than the tropical house, as the plants are 
better for cutting. There is alw'ays a de¬ 
mand for Maiden-hairs for bouquet. w r ork, 
and they are usually grown in a tempera¬ 
ture not exceeding *50 degs. The Bird’s- 
nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus avis) makes a 
pood specimen when well grown, is very 
useful for decoration all the season, and 
keeps well if the drainage is right and the 
watering in careful hands. Kentias and 
other Palms may be kept in the same 
temperature, or, say, about 50 degs. night 
temperature. The Nephrolepis family has 
become a large one, and the plants may 
be kept in good condition in a night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. Many 
of them are useful in baskets. Polypo¬ 
dium aureum is useful for baskets. Platy- 
eerium aicicorne also is very good for 
baskets. 


Orchard-house.—The trees are, I < 
now all in condition to pass throu; 
winter, but protection should be gi 
tne pots. If the pots and plani 
grouped together, tree leaves m 
Placed between the plants, with a 
jong litter laid over them to hold the 
n position. They may remain cove 
J , January, and by that time the or 
^ an be cleaned and white was 
5““**? if required. The trees can t 
an< * washe( L and placed ni 
niin Intervals on the border. It ' 
ally the custom to - 
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than will ultimately remain. Some of the 
trees may not set a full crop, and may be i 
removed later. When the w'eather is suit- ! 
able some of the Plums and, possibly, a 
few Apples may stand outside. 

Pruning the Crape Vines.—As fast as the 
houses are cleared the Viues can be 
pruned. As far as I have seen as yet, the 
wood of the Vines under glass seems well 
ripened and firm. It is always possible to 
improve old Vines by permitting them to 
extend. Vines seldom wear out if they 
are treated right and the roots not per- i 
mitted to get too far from the sunshine, 
or, if they do run down too far, lift them 
up again.* Vines will always go where the 
best larder is, and if the food is placed on 
or near the surface they will not. go out 
of bounds. I have know'll land so good 
that, if helped with rich top-dressings, 
Vine borders in the usual sense were not 
required. There are old Vines enough in 
the country to prove that the plants do not j 
die of old* age. If treated properly and 
given sufficient nourishment, the Vines 
may go on bearing good fruit for centuries. 
Prune as soon as the leaves fall, and if j 
the roots are right there is no necessity to i 
leave long, ugly spurs, as every bud will 
throw one or more bunches. 

Vegetable forcing (Cucumbers and 
French Beans).—I have found these do 
well together, the Cucumbers planted out 
on a bed of leaves and the French Beans 
in 0-inch pots on the surface of the beds 
under the Cucumbers. I have seen them 
do well in a temperature of G5 degs. on 
shelves near the glass and given liquid- 
manure. Of course, the Cucumbers must 
not be overcrowded. These crops and 
many others the gardener who is anxious 
to do his best cultivates. Figs in pots are, 
in some places, a catch crop, and are 
moved about from house to house where 
the temperature is suitable. The same 
may be said of Strawberries that eome 
later. E. Hobday. 


any falling off iu an old tree, proper feed¬ 
ing will improve it. 

November 16th. —Pruning wall trees— 
Pears chiefly. The training will be done, 
and the ground forked over with or with¬ 
out top-dressing. A dressing of good old 
turf answers the same purpose as manure 
—in fact, so far as regards fruit-trees, 
good loam is manure, and if anything more 
is wanted give them some basic slag, and 
apply the manurial compost later—say, 
next year. 


NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 

Sweet Pea Trials for 1913. 

1 The Committee of the National Sweet Pea 
Society will hold trials of Sweet Peas at 
the Burbage Experiment, Station, I/eices- 
! tershire, conducted by Major C. C. Ilurst, 
F.L.S., in 1913. No certificates or awards 
will be granted to novelties unless they are 
sent for trial. For the novelty trials a 
charge of 2s. Gd. per variety will be made, 
and novelties will be accepted only from 
the raiser or introducer. Thirty seeds of 
each novelty must reach the hon. secretary, 
Mr. C. II. Curtis, Adelaide-road, Brent¬ 
ford, Middlesex, before January 4th, 1913. 
The seeds must be placed in plain packets, 
but each packet must bear a number or 
letter for purposes of identification. With 
the seeds there must be a letter bearing the 
sender's name at the top, the number or 
letter of each variety sent, and opposite 
such letter or number the number of the 
I variety (if any), the colour section to 
! which it belongs, and (if orange or salmon) 
whether it should be shaded. 

Sweet Peas will also be tested for purity 
at a charge of 10s. per stock or variety 
| sent. Not fewer than two dozen seeds 
j should he sent.. In every case the amount 
due for trials charges must accompany the 
seeds. Every sender will receive the report 
j of the Floral Committee in the autumn of 
1 1913. Chas. H. CuRTrs, Hon. See. 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extract* from a Garden Diary. 

November 11th— Raking and carting 1 
leaves into the Melon ground for making 
hotbeds and for protecting Vine borders, 
etc. Parsley is one of the things we want I 
a good stock of. A south border is pretty j 
well furnished with it, and protection can , 
easily be given when frost comes. Some 1 
Autumn Broccoli, just forming hearts, i 
have been lifted with balls, and planted in J 
a deep cold-pit. 

November 12th .—Commenced pruning 
bush fruits. After pruning, the bushes 
will be dressed with lime and soot rather 
heavily. This will not only keep the birds 
from the buds, but will clear the bushes 
from Moss and Insect pests. A further 
dressing will he given when necessary. In 
pruning bushes of all kinds allowance is 
made for extension. There must he pro- , 
gress if the bushes are to live and hear 
freely. 

November 13th As fast as the pruning | 
proceeds a top-dressing of manure will be 
given and forked in. Among the fruits J 
which require help are Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, and Black Currants. We 
are using basic slag freely on the fruit- 
trees, forking it in lightly. As soon as the 
pruning is done we shall follow up with 
the spraying to clear out the insects. 

November llfth.— Top-dressed a weak 
lawn with basic slag, G lb. to the rod, and 
followed with a top-dressing of very old I 
manure thoroughly broken up. This com¬ 
post is free from the seeds of weeds. We 
are clearing Tomatoes out of cool-houses, i 
They are Inter than usual this season. If 
the fruits are gathered and placed in boxes j 
in a warm-house they will colour up well. 

November 15th. —This is the season when j 
the trees on the walls are rearranged, if 
necessary. We sometimes lift certain trees 
to give a large tree more room. It does , 
not pay to grub trees until they are past 
improvement. A young tree takes some 
time to get into full bearing. If we notice 


WE are retaining this column week by week to 
take our readers on " flying visits " to our new 
Warehouses and Testing Grounds at Raynes 
Park, S.W., which are always open to the 
public.—JAMES CARTER and CO„ The Kings 
Seedsmen. 

I.—IF IT WERE A THOUSAND 
MILES AWAY. 

If Raynes Park were a thousand miles’ 
pilgrimage, all London would eagerly flock 
there to see what is undoubtedly a sight 
without parallel in the industrial‘kingdom. 
But being, as it is, w ithin twenty-five 
minutes’ motor run of Piccadilly Circus, 
and four minutes’ walk of Raynes Park 
Station on the L. and S.W. Ry., it shares 
the fate of Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower, which tens of thousnnds'of London 
people live their lives without seeing. 


So the Visitors’ Book in the spacious 
marble Entrance Hall tells us. Here are 
pages of visitors from places so far apart 
as Burma and Belgium, Kansas City and 
Johannesburg, Sweden and Sydney, Ger¬ 
many and the Azores, Budapest and 
Canada, sparsely leavened with visitors 
from Mayfair. __ 

Ir was a new' idea deliberately to break 
away from the stereotyped form of ugly, 
depressing, multi-storeyed warehouse, and 
to build a great bungalow workplace on 
novel and hygienic lines, where the work¬ 
people could go about their duties in cheer¬ 
fulness and comfort. 

And ns the endless stream of trains 
speed by on the adjacent railroad, the 
eyes of the passengers are focussed by 
day upon this strikingly original industrial 
palace with its broad carriage drive and 
beautiful gardens, and by night upon the 
tw'o-thousand-light electric sign announc¬ 
ing the Exhibition Warehouses and Test¬ 
ing Grounds of Carters Tested Seeds. 
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C nDDFQPnNDENCE "hole bull,s 1 foot a P art cacl J Wft y aud ne y* r 1 
UnnCOrUliWCiiwti j tlecPi ari vvet j 8 apt to get dowu among the 

- Cloves, causing canker and mildew. Merely 

«▼ kwra A-M-n tt nvntfl stretch a line, take the bulbs by the neck, and 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. press them haff, or, say, two-thirds, into the 

- I soil, then drop a pinch of fine sifted ashes over 

„ , . , 4.4 - r? nr i them to prevent worms drawing them out of 

Fuchsias. replanting (E. /♦,*.« v 1 the ground. February is about the best season 

may be Ufted, divided, and replanted r 0 | to plant them. If, however, it is desired to 

tune durmg October, or 3 ^u could defer have a stock early, then a small quantity may 

end of March, when they will be preparing tor n i,, n tpd in the autumn 
a new growth. If the plants have been long in ™ planted in tne autumn. 


VDUHG 

ROSIS 


moderatelv^eifriched ndy ^loanf wi 11 8 8 u!t them MISCELLANEOUS. In October 26th issue wc tried to eh,* you how very 

quite well. Doubtless the”soil of the old posi- Keeping Nuts (B. AT. and Mrs. S. Paterson).— j reasonswbj 

ti?n has become exhausted. In spring you Thoroughly dry the Nuts, then store in large f orenm*t RoJe expert* and niuUm "swear Sr the 
might also insert cuttings of the plantB, and earthenware or stone jars with lids. On top of Dog Brier or RoBa canina of Britain Y«m« 
in this way secure new vigour. Nuts put 3 inches of sand or Cocoa fibre, and also told that Imi. Ltd., guarantee iheirP^wiote 

Polyanthus seedlings (Spring Flowers).— stand the Jars in a cool cellar. In this way we worksd on the true Dog Brier, and that wm ehenuoiM 
There is little hone of such small seedlings have seen Nuts keep till they come again. reason why Bees’ Rose* are the best for your 


If growth is checked or stunted in the curly stages they 
never recover full vigour, aud are tor ever a source olumtq 
and disappointment. 

In October 26th issue wc tried to eh,* you hot very 


might also insert cuttings of the plantB, ai 
in this way secure new vigour. 

Polyanthus seedlings (Spring Flowers), 


There is little hope of such small seedlings have seen Nuts keep till they come again, 
making a satisfactory display, even if they Parings from horses’ hoofs (Ireland).— TheBe 
flower at all next spring. At the same time, if are a valuable manure for Vines and fruit- I 
you have reserve space elsewhere, you might ; trees generally, and may be mixed with soil 
plant them for flowering another year, dis- not exceeding 1 cwt. to two cartloads of soil. ! 
couraging any attempt to bloom meanwhile. They should be well incorporated with the soil. 
If left to themselves, the seedlings during mild They will, no doubt, benefit your Roses if 
weather may grow for some time yet, and flower lightly forked into the surface of the soil in ' 
uot well, perhaps—in late spring. Why not which the plants are growing. For such a soil 


not well, perhaps—in late spring. Why not 
plant them iu a shady spot near the shrub¬ 
bery? 

Pampas Grass in poor condition CShrop- 


ire a valuable manure for Vines and fruit- j T^ast week we described how the superb quality ci Bees 
trees generally, and may be mixed with soil Guarantest*d Rosesh&s crewed & huge demand. tesolUnc in 
not exceeding 1 cwt. to two cartloads of soil, half a million trees being grown at Saludtlmjnr. 
They should be well incorporated with the soil. We also eranhasised the importance of thorough eaUro- 
They will, no doubt, benefit your Roses if , tion of the *oil, and gave an illustmion Irom mU tojrxpb 
lightly forked into the surface of the soil in of the steam cultivator on Bees’ Rose lands, 
which the plants are growing. For such a soil This was done with a three fold object, 
as yours, it would be advisable to procure some 

good rotten cow-manure. Firat.— To Rhow ho* immensely important Bees. ul, 

. . ... „ —I . . , consider it to be not only to maintain the quality ut 

Basic slag Borman s Bay). This is a useful their Hose-tree*, but to improve it by «rwy pouibi* 
phosphatie manure, and can be used m the way means. As you will realise, steaui tools render it possible 
you suggest without any risk of causing injury. to break up the land much more deeply and thoroughly than 
Whether it is desirable to give a dressing to can be done by manual labour or horse cultivatm Tb* 


ehire).- Your plant is evidently failing owing phosphatie manure, and can he used in the way 
to the soil having become impoverished, and you suggest without any risk of causing injury, 
your best plan will be to leave it as it is until Whether it is desirable to give a dressing to 
next April, when you may lift it. divide it, and lawns depends on your own views. Some people 
replant it. When doing this after lifting, clear object to the presence of Clover on lawns, and 
away all the old and inert, soil, and replace | one of the effects of the use of slag is to stimu- 
with a mixture of good loam, leaf-soil, old i late the Clovers greatly. Its effect on the 
manure, and some mortar rubbish. If the Daisies will be onlv indirect—by stimulating 
weather is very dry after planting, give a good the growth of the other plants, it may help 
soaking of water, also encourage growth by fre- them in the struggle against the Daisies, but 
quent syringings overhead. Take care that the you cannot expect the slag to exterminate these 
roots do not get dry when out of the soil. •• weeds.” 

Divide the plant into several pieces, and re- i '-— 

plant to form one large imposing group. SHORT REPLIES. 

Cannas, keeping (Mrs. White).—Judging _ 

from the decayed leaves you send and the dc- ; 

scription you give, your specimen is evidently j R. W. Kennard.— You can easily get over the 
a Canna. The plant you have in a pot you difficulty by "bastard trenching your soil, 
should cut down to within 6 inches of the pot See repl" to “ L. I.iOW.” in our issue of Novern- 

und stand under the stage of the greenhouse or her 2nd. page 720.-Cloasy.—1, Yes. it is ad- 

in some frost-proof place, keeping quite dry visable to keep under cover the various soils 
during the winter. In the spring, when growth you mention in order that they do not become 
starts, shake the plant out, aud divide it. re- saturated with wet. 2, Yes. they should be 
potting in good loam, with a liberal addition quite good. 3. Certainly not, as the material 
of leaf soil and sand, and stand in a tempera- would be saturated with tho paraffin and oil, 
ture of between 50 degs. and 60 degs., watering and would be very injurious to any crops for 

carefully until growth is well on the move. | which it may be used.- Mrs. Haswell.—l, Yes, 

Those in the open ground cut down, lift, and Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium should do in 
keep dry. treating them in the spring in the I such a position. You could also try Olearia 
same way as advised for the plant you have in Haasti, a beautiful shrub, and which should be 
a pot. quite hardy with you. 2. Seeing that Dorothy 

Growing Tobacco (L. Davies ).—Any seeds- Perkins succeeds with you. you should try the 
man can supnly seeds of Nicotiana macro- white Dorothy, which is identical except in the 


a pot. quite hardy with you. 2, Seeing that Dorothy 

Growing Tobacco <1. Davies).— Any seeds- Perkins succeeds with you. you should try the 
man can supnly seeds of Nicotiana macro- white Dorothy, which is identical except in the 
phvlla. Sow the seed at the end of April in a colour of the flowers-—Fred Foster.- ^Seeing, 

y r __ _i a fminn von fiHV t n n t vnnr siclr C!yITT J* /n t .Yh 11 hYi OQ QfA 


and. if you can. sum mem nuo ho yois wjhju /. mu J A r ,, - u- r* ;r 

the small pots have become filled with roots. The English Flower Harden,” in which the 
Stand the plants in a close frame until they w^e question of hardy-plant gardening is 
begin to grow freely, when they may be gradu- dealt with. Illustrations and suitable lists of 

ally hardened off and planted out at the end plants are also given.- A. M. G.-You cannot 

of May in their permanent position, allowing do better than do as suggested. We prefer not 
plenty of room. You must understand that to sift the manure. If rotten, put it on as it is 
vou can grow the Tobacco in plant form, but and let the frost break it down. A dressing of 
vou must not use the leaves or manufacture basic slag would do good, with, in the spring 
them in anv way. as if you do you may be a dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 

heavily fined. All the Tobacco horticultural ammonia. _ 

preparations are manufactured in bond from 

!luty-free Tobaccos. NAMES OP PLANTS AND PRUITS. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. Names of plants. —J. F. G reen .—Probably 

Measuring timber (J. B r . W .).—Take the Lotus peliorrynchus, .judging from the small 

average girth in inches, divide by four, deduct i piece you send us. Please send in bloom.- 

1 inch for hark for each foot of circumference, a. G.—a. Pieris floribunda; b, Spirrea Bumalda. 

and square the result. This gives the mean - sea View.— 1, Blue flower: Doedalacanthus 

sectional area. Multiply this by length of tree, nervosus, far better known in gardens as Eran- 


1 inch for hark for each foot of circumference, q. G.—a. Pieris floribunda; b, Spirma Bumalda. 

and square the result. This gives the mean - sea View.— 1, Blue flower: Doedalacanthus 

sectional area. Multiply this by length of tree, nervosus, far better known in gardens as Eran- 
and divide by 144. The quotient equals contents themum pulchellum. The other: Ruellia 

. . • I tnof>pnn4kn TVin n inn Kora liiutnmn Ha. 


more thorough tho cultivation the more readily nwlibfeu 
the plant food in the Boil for Iho building up of rigoroui 
Ro*o-tree«. Not only that, but the more friable or broker, 
up the soil is the greater will be the multitude ot fine flbtmii 
roots, which act as feeders. 

Second. -Tho steam tools are also put lorwrd u s 
reason for the low prices of Bees’ Roacs. Yoacsg 
think it is Btrange that a reasou for low price* should be con¬ 
sidered necessary. But sometimes people erne and Mk 
the BOCS, " How is it that your Roses are snchcup? Are 
they fully grown? Can I rely upon iheu being use lo 
name?” And Bees have to explain that it ii du« W the 
enormons number sold and to the economical tod up-todit* 
methods of culture that they are able to ofier gfiperb 
Roses at such low rntos. In amwer to the word 
query, Bees assure prosptetive clients and others that that 
ItoRes are “ Guarantested " i t., tested and futr unwed true 
to name. Then, to clinch matters, there is the final u«f- 
ance that Bees guarantee comp ete satisfaction 
or cash will be returned In fulL You curt** 
j v rong on such terms as these, can you ? 

Third.— As an indication of the “comrl*te satisfactioo‘ 
which is affoided to Bees’customers the picture of iUaa 
cultivators is particularly eloquent. 

To have built up, in seven short seasons, »K 1 * 

1 clientele which demands half a million trees, »iplmri 
testimony to the quality of the Roses supplied. 

You who have not tried Bees’ Roses we 
invited to send for one or more of the follow¬ 
ing trial Collections. They are sentJIN 
APPROVAL and CARRIAGE PAID for c«h 
With order. Bees. Ltd., guarani ee to return caih in Hat 
if you are uot satisfied. 

A WORD OF WARNING. 

In most Collections there are included varieties of 
Vigorous growth and varieties of moderate F"™' 
ami the inexperienced amateur is apt to hel 
that all the trees are not of equal sire »r,4 '?/. oar R * 
moment’s consideration will show that it is unpoisiWa 
Bees undertake to send, in all cases, a vigorous, well* 

grown specimen of each variety. m \\. w 
ensure certain satisfaction. Only by w dMnrM 
they hope to make it pay to grow Roses oy sveaui. 

12 POPULAR HYBRID TEAS. 

6/6, carriage paid, cash with order. 

Caroline Testout Dean Hole Etlu Meyer 

His Majesty Killarney IffJ {flSU 

Mnre^lla v a ry Richmond Prince de Btfipn. 

12 GOOD HYBRID PERPETUAlS 

5 6, carriage paid, cath with order. 

■ Ben Cant Capt Hayward huhoMUmbo^ 

I Fisher Holmes Gen. Jacqueminot 

Mmo. Vic. Verdier I EL Druscbkt pV^c deRobin 

, \tia .T T.ninff Ulrich Brunuer FnnoeV «r 


in cubic feet. macrantha. The numbers had become de- 

Hawthorns from seed rH. S. H.).—Gather the tached. I 

haws when nuito ripe, and store in sand, so as Names of fruits. -TFilfs.—l. Nouvelle Fulvie 

' rid of the outer coating. Sow the seed in probably, please send when ripe; 2. Specimens 

«nrlmr in ordinary garden soil, or, if you have insufgcient. Plum: 3, Impossible to name from 

"'’i' * email auantitv, in boxes, and stand in i the imperfect fruits you Bend us.- Olivia.— 

a “ lame and then in a year's time move the Apples: White. Ecklinville Seedling; red. Not 

LSlinw to their permanent quarters. recognised.- M. V. Palmer.- Pear Calebasse. 

seedlings to I i- jj. M.—l, Wellington; 2, Probably Charles 

FRUIT. Ross; 3, Blenheim Orange; 4, Cox’s Orange 

_ . . v*ianVh»rrv (V M G 1 —The Pippin. The Apple without number is being 

The Cut-leaved JHimMnry ^ ^ verified. Fish .^ Pear: 1. Beurr 6 Scheidweiller 

old fruiting wood should be cut out eacn jear Qrosge gucree A ^ j War ner ’8 King. 

to allow room for the new growtns. nicn m - 0gcar p sheUwell _ A late d€ssert Pear: 

the wmter should^ be shortened back to tne u Morceau -Olivia.-Apples: White . Lod- 

length of tbe stakes. These stakes snouia not din Seedling: red. Not. recognised.- 

5? It, S?t65 d p8SS2?t e h a e ch pSS? ^^Kr og - 


a frame, and then in a year s time i 
seedlings to their permanent quarters 


of and in the centre of the plant, or the plant 
may be set out against a warm fence or a 
The best way to grow all the forms of 
?hJ Blackberry is on wires, in a similar way 
*5 that usually employed for growing Rasp¬ 
berries! only more Wight must he allowed- 
eay, not less than 6 feet. 


nised; 3, Lemon Pippin; 4, Annie Elizabeth. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


VEGETABLES. 
Beans for name (F. W. H.).- 


PniPPS AND IRELAND, Barnham, Sussex.— 
Alpines. Rock Plants, and Hardy Perennials: 
Composts and Positions for Alpine and Rock 
The Beans sent Plants , ,. ^ . 

termed orna- w. WELLS AND CO., LTD., Merstham .—List of 


Produce of what are termed orna- w. WELLS AND CO.. LTD., Merstham .-List of 
£?«talmdded Runner Beans, and are not Chrysanthemums. Carnations, Herbaceous and 
IItuEia The variety is grown simply for the Aliiine Plants. 


ftdihle The variety is grown simply tor xaie 
sake of the yellow and crimson streaked pods, 
proviSg as they are said to be. very orna- 
romtal when the plants are laden with them. 


FRANK CANT AND CO., Braiswick Rose 
Gardens, Colchester .—Rose Catalogue. 

A. HARRIS, West Haddon, Rugby .—General 


Clo^r*/* tho^eparatid po°rUous of'the^ulhal ^ fV^c/^IIEINEMANN, Erfurt. -Special Trade 
h rfr(Tls about 1 foot apart and Offer of Novelties. 1913. , 

6 n in?he8 l apart in the row. covering them with GEORGE PRINCE, Longworth. Berks.-Cata- 
|oU to ?he D depth of 1 Inch or 2 inches, or plant logue of Roses. I 


Mia J. Lamg Ulrich Brunuer Fnneev 

12 CHOICE TEAS. 

7 6 , carriage paid, cash with order. 

Anna Olivier Beuit* Inconstant 

Dr. Felix Guyon Etoile de Lion H»r y hi 

L.d.H.mn.dnn, “S...C0** 

Mr, a. Ne&te, new ^ qu>mil , , or 4 , 

6 GOOD STANDARD ROSES. 

8 6. carriage paid, cash with order. 

Kw'Kl tSS' 1 ' »«* 

6 CLIMBING ROSES FOR W4LL 
OR PILLAR. 

4/6. crri«o p.i'l. C'k M<aaa 

s&T&iy 1 ” <»****« 

6 RAMBLERS FOR ARCHES, 
TRELLIS, *<5. 

6/-. errio. pnH. ,IUl W 

ssstta*. »•-«-- 

TERMS. CASH with order 
catalogues Gratis and posl 

BEES, Limitcd ’ , 

175br MM $t ” Uverp ^‘ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Jala? plant in November.- We had 

9 degs. of frost last night, but in spite of 
this, Iiiouuea purga was more beautiful to¬ 
day than it lias yet been, covered with the 
glorious blooms.—H. It. Yobke. 

Anthemis Triumfetti—This is a liaiicl- 


souie deep rich yellow form of this pretty 
Kenus. but we are so rich in flowers of the 
nmijKisite order that more of the yellows 
do not eurieh.us much. From Friar Park. 

A brilliant Barberry (Eerheris virOseensi 
well deserves this word on the 1st of j 
November; the effect in the open garden 
is vivid. Flowers being fewer, we brought 
some long shoots into the house, and there 
the effect was no less striking. It is quite 
a hardy, handsome bush. 

Romneya Coulteri. The reply to a cor- , 
respondent on page 729 induces me to say i 
that Romneya Coulteri is much hardier 
Ilian is generally supposed. I know of a i 
fioodly number of fine plants of this Tree 
Poppy in the west of Scotland, with a few 
in the east as well. These are generally 
planted against a wall, and in only a few 
cases is protection afforded in winter.—S. 
Abbott. 

Heliophila scandens.—This is a very 
pretty climbing plant for training to the 
rouf or rafters of a greenhouse, and one 
whose pleasing white blossoms are borne 
during the autumn and winter months. 
Respite the fact that it is of easy culture 


blooms oil a spray of leaf and tendril. This 
came from a tripod (three Chestnut legs) 
in slight shade. I grow it in three ways— 

1 on |<jw trees, on walls, aud on the three 
i stakes, and from this last come flowers of 
supreme beauty. This is the sort <>t plant 
that fatuous methods of increase by graft¬ 
ing oil a coarse forest climber rob so many 
gardens of.--W., Sussex. 

Scutellaria galericulata.-This is a good 
Mm* wild flower, though not conspicuous. 
Perhaps its best place is the more open spot 
in a damp shrubbery. I say tliis as I have 
had to banish it from the garden after its 
| second season, so rampageous were -its 
I suckers, which evidently delighted in per¬ 
forating rotten wood and leaf-mould. 
Having known it wild on the banks of 
lakes, and not. jn large patches. 1 was sur¬ 
prised at its luxuriance.—H. B.» Atth- 
j bttrough, Norfolk. 

Habrothamnus elegans in Cornwall. 

Will you kindly tell me through the 
medium of your paper. Hardening Illus¬ 
trated, the correct name of the enclosed 
plant (a blossom and leaf of which I en¬ 
close)? It was given to me from a green 
house under the name of the Coral plant. 
It grows here out-of-doors with groat 
rapidity, standing the winter well. 

L. W. lb, Penryn, Cornu-all. 

[The plant you send specimen of is 
Habrothamnus elegans.] 

The Centianella in October.—The other 
day I saw on a line row of Gent hum 
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and pretty 0-inch Mallow-wort is hardly 
likely to become popular, although it has 
attracted considerable notice tliis summer, 
h is not a new plant, and is not hardy 
enough for every garden. To keep it 
through the winter it requires a dry, sunny 
situation in a very sheltered corner of t he 
rock garden or border. Its brick-red 
flowers nro distinct and effective, but its 
'rant of hardiness is a cardinal fault.— 
8. A. 

Cox’s 


quite a pleasure to see its intensely blue 
flowers at tlic end of the lust week of 
October. It is strange that the Gentianella 
does not flower well everywhere, and it # is 
always a delight to see it doing so well at 
1 trough ton House.— S. A rnott. 

Veronica parviflora.—l find this shrubby 
Speedwell lasts a long time in bloom, and 

‘ 1 . oiitiit wlion flnni 


now (October'?»0th)." when most flowers 
have succumbed to the frost and almost 
torrential rains, it is still in bloom, the 
Orange Pippin. Wo have seen j short spikes of small white flinvers being 
We beautiful examples of this Apple | specially ^' 

Krown, as it rarely is, on a wall at Gunton. 


It is a very handsome and fine Apple, and 
"e wish it could be grown as well every- 
'vliere. but it cannot. It is one of the most 
troublesome Apples to deal with in the 
absence of certain conditions, and in 
Quality it is never so good as some other 
English and American Apples ; but it is the 
K*st advertised Apple on earlh, and the old 
nibs ton is better in flavour, 
tvu e , ma t |8 Nellie Moser. —Of this fine kind. 
Much comes to us .on walls in early 


of a graceful habit of growth and reaches 
to about 4 feet high, although occasionally 
plants are killed before they grow so tall. 
It is not a specially hardy Veronica, but 
as it seeds freely, and self-sown plants 
come frequently. I have not been without 
it for many years— S.- Arnott. Dumfries. 

Pernettyas in south-west Scotland.— 
These have berried extremely well this 
season, and the other day I saw a few 
plants of exceptional beauty. It was quite 
a pleasure to see them, especially one 


-- — on walls in « *,--— - 

* unmer. a wreath was brought in from scarlet-fruited one with a mass of large 
1 ,e on the last day of October—noble and magnificently-coloured scarlet berried. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


In some gardens there are low' hedges of 
Pernettyas which have been there for many 
years, lint these are not so well berried as 
the smaller plants. Those I refer to were 
very fine on October 20th in the garden of 
Mr. E. A. 1-Ioruel, 1 trough ton House, Kirk¬ 
cudbright.— S. Arnott. 

Jasminum Maingayi.—Of the great num¬ 
ber of Jasmines that we have in our gar¬ 
dens this is one of the most recent, and 
witlial a very desirable kind. It is a native 
of south-eastern Asia, and, as might be ex¬ 
pected, it requires the temperature of a 
stove or intermediate-house for its success¬ 
ful culture. The flowers, which arc borne 
in moderate-sized clusters, are white, 
fragrant, and of a light, starry character. 

It has found its way into some catalogues, 
and will no doubt, when better known, l>e 
extensively grown. 

Oxalis enneaphylla. This plant, so well 
figured on page 717, is as hardy as it is 
beautiful, and it is not very fastidious ns 
to its requirements, as Mr. Clarence Elliot, 
who knows it well in its native habitats, 
showed us some time ago. I have never 
heard of its failing in Scotland from want. 

>f hardiness, and I have cultivated it here 
for some six or seven years. It does not 
appear to require anything special in the 
way of soil. I have it on the rock garden 
in loam, sand, and grit, and in a partially- 
shaded situation, though I fancy the shade 
is not essential. O. enneaphylla is bene¬ 
fited by top-dressing occasionally,esi>eciaIly¬ 
in a district where the rainfall is heavy. 

5$. Arnott, Dumfries. 

Disanthus cercidifolius.—This, which by 
a printer’s error was referred to in our 
issue of October 5th, page <552. as Dianthux 
cercidifolius, is a native of Japan, and a 
near relative of the Witch Hazels. Take 
them, it is remarkable for the curious 
t wisted i>etalx of its weird-looking flowers. 
The most attractive ]>ei’iod of this shrub is 
in the autumn, when the leaves, previous 
to falling, assume a rich red-purplisli hue, 
which is fpiite distinct from the colour 
assumed by the leaves of other shrubs. 
According to Professor Sargent, the colour 
of the flowers is dark purple, while the 
fruit resembles that of the Witch Hazels. 
He also says ; “ In the autumn colour of its 
leaves. Disanthus is 'one of the most 
beautiful shrubs I saw in Japan.” 

Begonia Dregei.—Apart from the value 
of this Itegonia to the hybridist, it is in 
itself a very pretty-flowering plant, and 
one, too, whose season of blooming ex¬ 
tends over a lengthened period. It forms 
a freely-branched specimen of rather up¬ 
right growth, and is most effective in the 
shape of neat, bushy plants from 15 inches 
to 18 inches in height. The leafage alone 
is pleasing, and the pure white flowers are. 
borne in great profusion. When raised in 
quantity from seed, many of the plants 
in the earlier stagey jsl]p\Vj ^rjOJiiise of eon- 
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siderable variation in tho marbling of tbc 
leaves, but this feature disappears as they 
grow up. Among the hybrids in which „ 

Begonia Dregei has played a part may be found many admirers. Belonging to the 
specially mentioned carminatn, Gloire de 1 tall-growing or tree section of the genus, 

Lorraine, and Weltonlensls. ' it is said to be a hybrid between the well- 

Fabiana imbricata.-In response to the K 1 “ s i t ? nloa ;£ r E ' ™ d >? noll,?s - » 

renuest of " H C I' ” I may say that ls oftM1 « ,llpd ln southern gardens, and E. 

Fabiana Unbrieata is^hardy (m^-aUs^as far i IWormsa sha,^ bush at least 

north as Edinburgh, and is probably so ^ f ee f or 4 f^et high, and blooms fteelj in 

even further north, especially near the sea. March and April, its flowers being inter- ^- 

I have seen it in several gardens, and it med,a * e ia slze between those of the ] Flowers 

has always given pleasure. It is worthy of « cannot be recommended for , country, 

all the praise given it bv your cor re- S^dens in cold districts, but may bP 

spondent_8 Arnoit * I widely planted in the South and West of 

spomient. ?>. arnott. i England. Wales, and Ireland. It is also 

Andrews' Gentian. 1 think “ W. is cor- useful for growing in pots for greenhouse 
reot in his idea that Gentiana Andrewsi ! decoration, for, on account of its free- 
likes a peaty or leafy soil. 1 have seen it flowering, it. is well worth the trouble and 


very line in the garden of Colonel Maxwell- 
Witliam, at Kirkconnell, Newabbey, Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire, where the soil is of a peaty 
and rather moist character. It is a hand¬ 
some plant, though many are disappointed 
with it because of the tine deep-blue flowers 
being closed at the top, whence it acquired 
its name of Blind or Closed Gentian. I 
recollect having seen it somewhere by the 
side of a stream in a wild garden, where it 
was doing well.— S. Arngtt. 

Cotoneaster angustifolia. -So far, this 
has not maintained its promise when in¬ 
troduced. and plants in many gardens 
have failed to fruit in this and former 
seasons. I have here a plant oil a wall 
which I have had for a few years, but it 
has never fruited, and I have from several 
quarters in England and Scotland reports 
of similar experience. It is such a fine 
Rockspray when fruiting that those of us 
who know 7 it and are unsuccessful in in¬ 
ducing it to fruit may well envy the owner 
of Hillbrook Place, and desire to know the 
soil and exiioeure in which 0. angustifolia 
does so well.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 

A garden motto.— In your issue of 
November 2nd, - under “Notes of the 
Week,” “ F. II. B.” quotes, or. rather, mis¬ 
quotes, the last verse of a poem of mine. 
It should run thus : — 

"The kias o£ the* sun for pardon. 

The song of the birds for mirth; 

One is nearer God's Heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth." 

As he or she is kind enough to like the 


I may be forgiven for correcting the slight 
mistake.—D orothy Frances Gurney. 

- The verse quoted in our issue of 

November 2ud. page 715, is by Dorothy 
Frances Gurney, daughter-inlaw of tho 
late Elise Eleanor Gurney, and the wife 
of a clergyman at Plymouth. We under¬ 
stand that the above verse will be found 
in a work to lie entitled “God’s Garden,” 
shortly to be published for Mrs. Gurney 
by Country Life. Mrs. Gurney proposes to 
alter the last two lines to 

“For still in the heart of a garden 
God walks in the evening of earth.” 

We prefer the old rendering. 

The Indian Horse Chestnut (JEscuIus 
indica).—By including this tree in the 
garden a subject quite ns beautiful as the 
common Horse Chestnut is obtained. It is 
quite as easily grown in the Midlands as 
in the southern counties, although it would 
probably be less useful in the north. A 
native of the Himalaya, it is found there 
at an elevation of 8.000 feet to 10.000 feet, 
where it forms a large tree with a wide- 
spreading head. It was introduced many 
years ngo, but was only planted in a few 
places, therefore very few well developed 
trees are to be found in the country. The 
leaves are larger and smoother than those 
of vE Ilippocastanum, whilst the flowers 
are very similar in colour and borne in 
long, cylindrical heads. The flowering 
time is July, therefore it is at its best at a 
time when flowering trees are scarce. A 
moderately warm summer is sufficient to 
ripen fruits, and these, if sown as poon as 
ripe, vegetate quickly and soon form good- 
sized trees for permanent planting. It 
grows well in loamy soil and might well be 
used ns a lawn s-ipccimen.— D. Kew. 
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Erica Veitchl.—This showy shrub was in- | Duchess of Albany, at Claremont. That ! 

trodueed by Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, | tree is about CO feet high, with a girth of ' 

about eight years ago, and it has already j upwards of tty feet. Iu its home iu north I 

America it exceeds this size, however, for | ***• 

it. is recorded as growing upwards ot - 
100 feet high with a girth of 9 feet. Xmz r® 6 * 
trees are very ornamental by reason of d?® 1 
their large, much-divided leaves, which 'iW 
\ may be from 11 feet to 2^ feet long and : 

I 12 inches to IS inches wide. The whitish 
bark of the young shoots is also attractive 
are rarely produced in this 
_ and they are not showy, a 
C hinese species of Gytnnoclndus, (i 
chinensis, is also known, but it is bs 
hardy than the American tree, and there is 
• •onsidernhle difficulty in getting it to live 
through the first few winters of its life 
Us seed-pods are held in high estimation 
by the Chinese on account of the soapy 
matter they contain. They are stated to lie 
soaked in water for s\ couple of days and 
I he liquid is then used as soft soap, or a 
considerable portion of the liquid is 
evajjorated and the residue Is dried info 
hard soap.—1). Kew. 

A note from Cunton.-l had from two fo 
three dozen trees in the orchard laden with 
Apples blown over on the 26th of August 
through the saturation of the soil, when 
(>.89 Inches of rain fell here in eighteen 
hours. With the exception of four trees im 
roots were broken. I have just finished 
lifting the trees up by taking away the Mil 
under the stems and putting a prop under 
their branches. They are again as though 
nothing remarkable lmd happened on that 
ever-to-be-remembered day in north Nor¬ 
folk. It was the trees which were earn¬ 
ing the heaviest crops which gradually sub¬ 
sided. The soil was a quagmire by mid¬ 
day. The rain here began about 
tile 20th August. Until the 18th of July 
everything was a fortnight in advance o( 
an ordinary season. The prospect wt* 
grand for both farmer and gardiwr- 
plenty of sunshine, rainfall light: April. | 
ft.32 inch; May, 0.H3 inch; Juw , 
3.07 inches: July, 3.48 inches; Aupni, | 
10.00 inches ; September. 2.83 inches Aftu ' 
the most trying season that I ever remeiu 
her for carrying on the work of the gankn | 
(simply impossible to kill the weeds b; 
hoeing), the crop of Apples and Tears is tip 
best I have ever had. The earl? spriitf 
being followed by plenty of suusbine. 
crops were well advanced before the very 
wet. weather was upon us. The very fir 
sunny October will have done much gwj 
in helping to ripen the wood for another 
season. —W. Allan, Cun Inn park Gorfai 
Norwich. 

Chrysanthemum Snow Queen.—This B a 
novelty exhibited by Messrs. Crngg Bar 
son, and Crngg before the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society on the 5th w . ' 
secured nil award of merit. The vntiet 
is of the Anemone-flowered race, yet i 
some respects remarkable, if not, anw • 
unique. The older varieties of this set, k 
will be remembered, have the cushion 
Anemone-formed centre very pronounce^ 
-occupying fully two-thirds of the din root- 
of the entire flower-head. Thus the n ■ 
or the exposed parts of them w®*_• 
short, the result being an vmWW 
flower with not much form or coiDelme^ 
In the new-comer tho cushion or An 
formed centre is not larger than a s - 
in a case where the florets 
4 inches across, hence the cre,lt !\ 
of the latter stands fully rt ' voa f t ’ nl r „. n 
cushion, indeed, just shuts out f 

what in the old Anemone-flower^ ;1 

talced. Given good, loamy soil it causes no I J°° oft and which Is *F I! 

future trouble after it is once established, too-couspicu ‘ -called 

«nd it I*"**!*, to go on for many years ^ 

without deterioration in vigour.-D. I per.uan-nt- 

The Kentucky Coffee-tree (Gymnocladus should it be y>ossIble to ev0, ' e .«J jvanu 
canadensis).—Although about 150 years j from this type, I venture to pwo^ ^ ti , 
have elapsed since this tree was first noted ... - " 

as being in cultivation in this country, it is 
not a well-known tree, and very few 7 
examples have been recorded of any con¬ 
siderable dimensions. The largest one 
which is known to exist in the British Isles 
is growing in the gardens of H.R.H. the 


attention necessary to grow the plants. v| 
From cuttings, plants with six or eight 
branches l« feet to 2 feet high uny be ob¬ 
tained in two or two and a half years, 
provided they are planted out and only 
lifted and potted on the completion of 
growth. These may afterwards be grown 
into good-sized hushes in pots or tubs.— 

D Kew. 

The Pampas Crass.— Recent writers have 
lamented the fact of the lateness of the 
plumes reaching perfection. Unfor¬ 
tunately this is so with the majority of 
specimens met with, though there are ex¬ 
ceptions. l came across a variety quite 
distinct from the ordinary Pampas in 
growth, as well as plume. These plants 
are at Exmouth, and are in full beauty 
towards the end of August. The flower- 
stenis do not attain more than d feet in 
height, while the one usually met with 
often reaches 10 feet to 12 feet high on 
long-established specimens, consequently 
they suffer much from the autumn gales. 

I could never get any special name to this 
dwarf variety, but it is certainly much 
more valuable than the ordinary one. The 
division of these plants needs very care¬ 
ful manipulation, also planting of the same, 
or they will take tw'o or three years ere 
they make much headway, the middle of 
March being a suitable date to do this. In 
town gardens the trimming up of these 
plants is usually neglected year after year, 
whereas it should be done annually in 
April, using a pair of garden shears. 


verse and w ish to perpetuate it iu a garden, cutting back fairly close, and cleaning out 


all decayed grass, of which usually there 
is a quantity towards the centre of the 
plant.— James Mayne. East Devon. 

Rosa Soulieana. —This strong-growing 
Rose Jins been grown in this country for 
about thirteen years, but it was previously 
grown in France, at Les Barres. by M. de 
Vilmorin. who obtained seeds from Uhina. 
A figure of it appears on page 85 of “ Fruti- 
cetuni Vilnioriniamiin,” by M. Maurice L. 
de Vilinorin, published in 1904. Of very 
vigorous lmbit, it has something of the 
character of It. niosclmta, but the flowers 
are smaller and the plant is hardier. 
Growing in the open, it may bo expected to 
attain a height of 12 feet or 15 feet, with a 
considerable spread and very spiny 
branches. The leaves are somewhat 
glaucous in appearance, and the cream- 
coloured flowers, which are each about 
l.j inch across, are borne in good-sized 
trusses late in June or early in July. They 
are succeeded by orange-coloured fruits 
which liiKii in September. It is well 
adapted for planting in the w ilder parts of 
the garden or where it can have plenty of 
room for development, for. when crowded, 
its natural grace and beauty are not main- 


welcome for them from nil 1°*^. 
flower. The cbnste 1 L 

appeals to all, its good tom nnfl 
like character, length ana \o 
florets hut adding wejgnt w • 
which, for the 
nppear 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


trees and shrubs, 

IVV SCREENS. 

I often wonder if we make full use of our 
noble Ivv, British as it is. There are over 
fifty varieties of this beautiful evergreen, 
and they make their own way in our woods 
andTopses, and are sometimes used too 
much on houses. But their use for screens 
is perhaps not sufficiently recognised. The 
one shown here screens a back entrance in 
the simplest and happiest way. It is the 
Amoor Ivy. but there are several other 
kinds which would do as well. It takes 
only a very few* years to give this effect. 
In many ways it can be used well in 
country and suburban gardens, far more 
profitably than letting it vim over the 
house, whereJl often does much damage. 
There is plenty of room for Ivy without 
putting it on our houses. \V. 

TUB LARCHES. 

Although about a dozen Larches have been 
Jescribed, less than half that number 


minent position, for it grows more rapidly 
in its early stages and appears to suffer 
less from the disease, although it is not im¬ 
mune as some people Imagine. There is 
also a disposition to plant the north¬ 
western American Larch (L. occidentals) 
in woodlands, and from what we know it is 
likely to become a valuable forest tree. If 
the European kind is planted on high 
ground which is moderately well drained 
it rarely suffers severely, the trees most 
susceptible to fungus attacks being at low 
elevations and on poorly-drained ground, 
where spring frosts are prevalent. The 
Larches have other enemies besides this 
fungus. One is the leaf-miner moth (Coleo- 
phora laricclla), whose caterpillars feed on 
the young "leaves. Another is the large 
Larch-saw-fly (Nematus Eriehsoni). In this 
ease the caterpillars appear in large num¬ 
bers, and defoliate the trees. Iterated 
attacks made over a period of two or three 
years so weaken the trees that they 
eventually die. Within recent years this 
post has caused very serious loss in Cum¬ 
berland. south Scotland, and Wales, and 


brown before they fall. All the kinds 
should be planted in permanent positions 
whilst quite small, for plants H feet high 
become established more quickly than those 
double the height,. 

In the following notes attention is direc¬ 
ted to the more useful kinds 

L. ecropasa. —Although there is a dis¬ 
position to plant other Larches under 
forest conditions, the common species will 
doubtless be well able to hold its own, for 
when grown under proper conditions, at a 
fairly high elevation, and from properly 
selected seeds, there are few more profit¬ 
able trees. Plenty of trees are fit to cut at 
from forty to fifty years of age, whilst 
there is no difficulty in disposing of 
younger trees for pit props, fencing stakes, 
etc. In numerous places it reproduces 
itself from self-sown seeds, and there are 
woods many acres in extent which have 
been raised in this way. Throughout the 
country there are many very fine mature 
trees ranging from 70 feet to 100 feet high, 
with trunks 3 feet to *1 feet in diameter. 
These, when isolated, are almost as 



An Ivy screen. 


appear to be grown outside botanic gar¬ 
dens, whilst the supposed superiority of a 
wuple of species over the remainder lias I 
resulted in their being planted in wood¬ 
lands to the exclusion of other kinds. We 
are told that the common Larch has been 
thrown in the British Isles* since 1029, but it 
Goes not appear to have been largely 
^ urin S the next hundred years. 
About the latter part of the ISth century a 
considerable area was planted with it, and 
nroughout the 19th century it was prob- 
oiy Planted more extensively than any 
tl **v 0Pest treo - The reason for this was 
mat the timber developed more rapidly and 
, a ® ^Porior to that of Scots Pine in many 
, 8 . lauc y«. Indiscriminate planting was in 
fligeu in, however, and little notice taken 
to whether the sites were suitable or 
t» and in the end a fungus disease 
*, [^yseypha calyciua), or Peziza Will- 
omnn as it is sometimes called, developed 
n some places to almost an epidemic stage, 
na foresters are now more careful as to i 
* pvf a A ( L where the y Plout Larch. To some 
K n Japanese Larch (L leptolepis) is 

ustmg the European tree from its pro- 

£ Digitized by Google 


the gravity of the situation is such that it 
has been made a notifiable disease. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is very difficult to deal with 
such insect pests when they occur over a 
wide area, and people ought always to be 
oil the look-out for the initial outbreak in 
order to check it before it has time to be 
come really bad. Sometimes hand-picking 
of caterpillars, or the removal of one or 
two trees, may have the desired effect. 
Trees which have been badly injured by 
the fungus should be removed, blit those 
not seriously injured often make a fairly 
good recovery after the age of fifteen or 
twenty years. 

As an aid to landscape effect the various 
Larches are in the forefront of cone-bear¬ 
ing trees, for in place of the dark, sombre 
aspect of many of the Tines we have light, 
graceful leaves of a cheerful shade of 
green. Perhaps their prettiest period is 
early spring, for simultaneously with the 
formation of young leaves the pink or red 
female flowers appear, the combination 
being most effective. Throughout summer 
the leaves retain their brightness, 
whilst in autumn they turn to yellow and 


attractive as an ancient Scots Pino. The 
I timber contents of these old trees vary eon- 
! siderably, but numbers of cases have been 
j recorded of trees producing from 150 cubic 
feet to 300 cubic feet each, whilst Elwes 
| and Henry, in “Trees of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” refer to one which contained 
| 532 cubic feet of timber. A great amount 
of discussion has taken place at one time 
I or another as to whether seed produced in 
| this country or that ripened on the Con- 
i linent produces the best and healthiest 
trees. The opinion amongst large growers, 

1 however, appears to be in favour of 
j Tyrolese seed. Several varieties have been 
described, but none of them are superior 
to the type. 

The Siberian Larch (L. sibirica) is ' 
placed by some botanists as a variety of L. 
europiea, but there are certain distinctive 
characters about it, such as hairy shoots, 
longer and more slender leaves, and some¬ 
what different cones, which cause others to 
regard it as quite distinct. It is doubtful 
whether it will ever be used- for woodland 
I planting except it be on very high ground, 
for, like other tiifffif fttofci -very cold 
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countries, it starts into growth very early 
here, and the young shoots fall a prey to 
spring frosts. In Siberia it grows from 
00 feet to 100 feet high. 

L. Griffithi, the Himalayan Larch, is 
not likely to be of value except as an orna¬ 
mental tree, and the places where it may 
he planted are limited, for it is decidedly 
more tender than other kinds. It is said 
to have been discovered originally by the 
explorer Griffith, after whom it is named, 
and subsequently, about ISIS, by Sir J. 

Hooker. In rich valleys in Sikkim, at an | are so conspicuous, 
altitude of between 8,000 feet and C. horizontal™ is a splendid shrub for 
1 ~,000 feet, it is said to grow to a height of covering buildings, as its long, slender 
00 feet, but to dwindle in size where con- growths may be readily fastened thereto, 
ditions are less favourable. A few good This species is also well adapted for cover- 


the building. The plants had been kept j vicinity before it is noticed. An j. s the 
closely pruned .so that none of the growths 1 case with the other Rest-harrows, j[ has 
extended more than .‘5 inches from the wall, pinnate leaves and Pea-shapedflowers, bin 
which gave the whole building quite a whereas the blooms of the better known 
unique appearance, C. Simonsi is of quick kinds are usually of some shade of red, 
growth and usually fruits most profusely, 
therefore is well adapted for this purpose. 

It is classed as a deciduous shrub, but with 
me it usually retains some of its foliage 
until the spring. This species is not so 
densely clothed with foliage as some others 
are, hence the reason the bright-red berries 


examples are to be found in the south and 
west of England. Its distinguishing 
features are its long, pendulous, secondary 
branches, rather long leaves, and large 
cones, which are covered with long, narrow 
scales. When young, the cones are bright 
purple in colour, this colour being main¬ 
tained throughout the greater part of the 
summer. 

The Japanese Larch (L. leptolepis).— 
This tree is being very largely planted at 
lhe present time in preference to the com¬ 
mon Larch. When the two trees are 
planted side by side the Japanese species 
grows very much more rapidly during the 
first twenty years of its life, but whether 
the advantage will be maintained in later 
years lias yet to be proved. So far it 
suffers less from the dreaded Larch-canker 
fungus already referred to, but it is not by 
any means immune. Judging from native 
specimens of wood the quality of the timber 
of the two kinds appears to be about equal. 
I j. leptolepis may be readily distinguished 
from the Euroiiean Larch by its reddish- 
brown bark, broader leaves, and by I he 
rounded cones wilh regularly reflexed 
scales. 

L. occidental^.— This, the north-western 
American Larch, although not a new' intro¬ 
duction, is now being tried for the lirst 
time under forest conditions in this 
country. II is found in the same region as 
several other useful Conifers, such as 
Thuya plicata and Cupressus nootkutensix, 


ing low fences, pergokus. or hanging over 
(he sides of low r walls, where its branches 
stand out in a horizontal manner. When 
planted on the banks of streams it has a 
charming effect hanging over the waiter. 

The foliage is rather dense, but being 
small does not hide the berries, that are 
usually produced in great abundance. 

C. pannosa is a highly ornamental 
species of recent introduction. The leaves 
are large for a Cotoneaster, being from 
1 Inch to 1$ inch in length, the upper sur¬ 
face of which is green, while the under¬ 
side is covered with a white tomeutum. 

The flowers are white, and are followed by 
numerous bright-red berries, which give 
the plants a very ornamental appearance. 

67os. ____ II. C. P. 

THE GOLDEN-LEAVED CHESTNUT. 

(Castanopsis chrysophylla.) 

rings at 

It is remarkable that this interesting tree . Thls growtll joes not compare, however, 
is so uncommon in gardens, for it lias been with * ho 0 f p ie same species in 

known since 1S30, in which year it was dis- | countries. In a recent report on the 

covered by David Douglas wdien collecting forests G f Australia an instance is given 
in Western North America, and it has 
frequently produced fertile fruits iu this 
country. As long ago as 1S5G it is reported 
to have fruited at Kew’, whilst the fine 
example which grew r in Lord Dueie’s 
garden frequently matured fruits. It is 
found from Southern Columbia to Cali¬ 
fornia. where, under the most favourable 
conditions, it attains a height of from 


-red, 

those of the plant under notice are yellow 
It also differs from other sorts by reason of 
its more woody branches, whidr are 
usually very short-jointed. To be success 
ful with it, a sunny positioD. where the soil 
is moderately light and well drained, must 
be provided. Once established no further 
trouble is given, for it requires nothing in 
the way of pruning or other special cul¬ 
tural attention. Although cuttings may be 
rooted, seeds form the most satisfactory 
means of increase. It is a native of the 
Pyrenees, and blossoms about London in 
May.—D. Kew. 

The Monterey Pine (Piuus iusignis).- 
People who are familiar with the gardens 
of Devonshire, Cornwall, and South Wales 
cannot fail to have noticed the preponder¬ 
ance of this over other kinds of Pines in 
the vicinity of the const, whilst in some 
other seaside counties it may be also noted 
in a less degree. It has several characters, 
which warrant its wide cultivation in cer¬ 
tain counties. In the first place, it revels 
in sea air : secondly, it grows very rapidly: 
and, thirdly, its leaves arc of a brighter 
and more cheerful shade of green than 
those of most other Pines. So rapidly does 
it grow' that trees GO feet to 70 feet high, 
with trunks 3 feet to 4 feet iu diameter, 
have been known to attain those propor¬ 
tions in fifty years, and sections taken 
from young trees often show the annual 
' from i inch to | inch apart. 


and 'appears to thrive quite as well in this I feet to 70 feet, with a trunk of con 
country as other trees from British siderahle dimensions. Here it is more 

Columbia, Oregon, and California. It , liable to develop in bush form, though by 

bears a considerable resemblance to L. j pruning it may be made to form a short 

europoea, but the cones are longer and the trunk. That plants are to be found in 

scales have long bracts or appendages. 


of a 5-acre plantation, which, at twenty 
five vears of age, contained G,000 cubic feet 
of timber to the acre; whilst a section of 
w’ooil grown in New Zealand shows tb 
annual rings to be 1 inch apart. P. insigni> 
is readily distinguished amongst other 
Pines by its leaves being borne in bundk*> 
of three, bv their bright-green colour, and 
bv the large cones being much biter 
developed on one side than on the other 
The tree also possesses the peculiarity, 
shared by a few r other species, of retaining 
| its cones on the branches for a uuuiber oi 

_ ____ ___ i years. The Monterey Pine is a native of 

some gardens about the country cannot be California, and is less hardy than niaiu 




la 


Seeds are said to lie difficult to obtain, for 
if they are not collected within a week or 
two of the time when tlie cones ripen they 
are liberated from the rones and lost. 

L. pendula is the Tamarack or Black 
Larch of north-east America. A distinctly 
Inferior tree to the one from the other side 
of the Continent, it is not likely to be of 
any value for forest planting in this 
country. Its cones are very distinct from 
those of other sfiecies, for they are scarcely 
$ inch long and very narrow*. Together 
with the cones of L. occidental is, this 
jwissesses the peculiarity of frequently pro¬ 
ducing small shoots from the points. 

L. KURILEN8J8.—This is a curious tree 
from the Kurile Islands. In its native 
country it is said to attain a height of 
70 feet, but so far there are only small 
plants in this country. It is said to 
possess great power of resisting cold, but 
whether it will ever lie of any value for 
woodland planting in this country is very 
doubtful. Its chief peculiarity at present 
is its limited branch system. D. Kew. 

COTONEASTERS. 

Amongst the many plants suitable for 
covering buildings there are but few that 
are more useful than these, as their small 
neat foliage Is always attractive. If the 
plants are kept closely nailed in. and the 
superfluous shoots removed w r hen young, 
they always present a tidy appearance ; 
besides, there is in w'inter always a charm 
about plants that have red berries. The 
other day I saw a large building covered 
with plunts of 

Xmi&imonhi, which was clothed with its 


gainsaid, and they are sometimes quite un¬ 
known to their owners. Quite recently an 
old bush 10 feet or 12 feet high, and as far 
through, was noted in the garden of Dr. 
Bruce at The Knolls, Leighton Buzzard. 
If not carefully examined the plant might 
be mistaken for an evergreen Oak, for the 


other kinds. Its place near the coast in 
northerly counties is taken by the Austrian 
Pine.—D. 

Viburnum utllo.—Several of the neff 
Viburnums which have been introduced 
from western China during the last twelve 
ears promise to lid* quite as useful and 


leaves are very similar in shape, but it will ( ornamental as the best of the sp«cies which 


be observed on close inspection that they 
are golden on the under surface. The 
fruit, likewise, is very different from that 1 
of the Oak, for although much smaller, it 
is like tlie Sw’eet Chestnut in shai»e. with 
a similar spiny cup. It. however, differs 
from Cnstnnea by taking a full year to per¬ 
fect its fruits; the flowers of oue year i 
producing the fruits of the succeeding one. 
They are very like the Nuts of the Sw T cet 
Chestnut in flavour, and quite wholesome. 
Like the Evergreen Oak, it should lie 
planted in a permanent position whilst 
quite small, though it is less liable to in¬ 
jury through transplanting than the Oak. 
Well-drained soil appears to be essential to 
success, and the plant appreciates n little 
Peat. D. Kew. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Pyrenean Rest - harrow (Ononis 1 
aragonensis).—This pretty little shrub, be- j 
longing to the Broom family. Is suitable > 
alike for planting to form a group on a ! 
lawn, a mass in the front of a shrubbery, 
or as an isolated bush or sing 11 group in the 
rock garden. For the latter purpose it is 
specially adapted, for though it forms 


have been grown in our gardens in tb? 
past, and of this number V. utile is one of 
t he best. In China it is said to grow re® 

3 feet to 7 feet In height, and judging m® 
present appearances those proportions win 
lie atta ined here. The leaves are evergreen 
and more or less ovate in shape, dart 
green and glossy above, and whitish 
beneath, on account of dense masses (! 
hairs, which form a thick felt. TlicwbUe 
flowers are home in terminal heads, wind 
are each 2 inches to 3 inches aero®, 
j large number appearing from each jji®- 
! When ripe the fruits are bluish-black aw 

I attractive. About London it blwuisdunn* 

late May or early June, and succeeds w 
well-drained, loamy soil in the 
| ground. People who are ou the MOM* 
for new and ornamental shrubs would ■ 

Msic If iu AttP of Me"'!' 


w'ell to select this. It is one of Me^r 
VcitchV? introductions, and has been ex¬ 
hibited on several occasions in u™™ 
condition at the Horticultural Hall 
Surrey. 

“The English Flower Garden.and.Bo®* 
Grounds."— Sew Edition, llth, rfcue<j, ( 

tiom of all the beet plant*, tree*, aw tuh 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on** J: v. 

medium 8vo, Its.; post free, 16». The iOB 


when mature a shapely bush 1 foot to 2 feet nwnum ovo. io«. ; pose jrte, iot. *“rj 
high, and 2 feet or more in diameter, it F lower Garden" may oho Jod „ 

l.risht fruit from the ground to the top of I ns^OTOVgrowing"Uy^olw“ptan^nTtta K ^‘ 
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cheeked, and a less rapid flow of sap 
008111*00 by the elbows or bends acquired at 
or near the base to properly form the trees. 


circular form, or their points brought 
dowu till they nearly touch the border. 
This checks or equalises the sap flow, and 
induces the buds to break regularly 
throughout the length of the rods. If the 
latter were left trained straight up under 
the roof all the growth made would be near 


FRUIT 


THE PALMETTE VERRIER F0I1 
WALLS. 

Fou the clothing of piers, pillars, 1 
tresses, and positions on high walls, wl 
space is too limited for diagonal 
and fau-trnined examples to be 
accommodated, the form of tree |3 
styled the palmette verrier is,, 
doubtless, best suited to that pur¬ 
pose. An inspection of the accom- ■ 
panning illustration will serve to ■ 
explain to those unacquainted 
with the term what a palmette 
trained tree really is 


main stems and subsidiary branches as 
mentioned. In reference to the latter this 
must be a slip, as such branches are non¬ 
existent in cordon-trained trees, the stems 
being clothed throughout with spurs only. 

' led out from a cordon 
f forming subsidiary 
Lit once loses its true 
and the term cordon its real 


for the purpose 
branches, 
character 
meaning. 

Your correspondent alludes to Peach and 
Plum-trees, but these two cases arc quite 
differcut. as instead of a single stem the 
former consists of a number of main and 
subsidiary branches and young bearing 


verrier - 

like. The one depicted has four 
branches equidistant from one 
another, and which are trained 
vertically. The illustration also 
serves to show very distinctly 
liow such trees are formed. Tile 
variety is Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, a first-rate Pear for late 
September and early October 
use. It will 1 m* noticed how pro¬ 
ductive are trees when trained 
in this fashion. 


GROWING CORDONS. 

I note a correspondent (p. 725) 
seeks enlightenment as to why 
the sap flows less rapidly in 
single - stemmed cordon fruit- 
trees, trained obliquely, than is 
the case when such are 4 trained 
in a vertical direction. With 
regard to this matter I have 
always found during a life-long 
experience gained in various 
parts of the country in the culti¬ 
vation of fruit-trees by this par¬ 
ticular method, that the sap flow 
is less rapid in obliquely-trained 
trees than in those trained ver¬ 
tically. That such Is the case is, j 
I take it, due to the bending of 
the stein just above the point of 
union, or where the working of 
the stock is effected to give the i 
stem the required sloi>e or angle. 

This, together with the training 
of the stem at an angle of 
43 degs., checks the sap and 
causes it to circulate much less 
rapidly than it would do if the 
tree were in a vertical position. 

Further, the more nearly the 
stems are trained in a position 
approximating to that of a right 
angle the less rapid is the circu¬ 
lation. As a result of the sap flow* 
being thus equalised, single- 
tferomed cordons, when trained 
obliquely, can at least such is 
my experience—be*depended oil 
to break more regularly and pro- 
dnre a greater abundance of 
growths with which to form 
s J*nrs than do vertical-trained 
examples. Growth, too. Is also 
more regular in all parts when 
the trees are grown under these 
conditions, as the spurs are as 
vigorous and fruitful at the. base 
as they are near to, or at tbe, ex¬ 
tremities. In vertical - trained 
single cordons it is ofttimes difli 
cnltto get them regularly clothed 
*‘ith spurs in consequence of the 
•nems, when in a young and 
growing condition, not breaking 
evenly, the sap in ascending un¬ 
locked causing the uppermost 
onus to break only, the outcome 
°f which is that the spurs, in- 
^tead of beiug situated at fairly 
egular distances apaTt, are quite 
he reverse. Again, as the sap 
now m vertical, single cordons 
s unimpeded, growth is apt to be 
tr£? r °Ji ls nt aI1( * tow ards the top of the 
th iJi n ^ * s a ^ an ^ near the base, and 
tvocs are the more pronounced 
this become. It is to.avert irregularity 
frJL 10 ,?* 1 young Wines are detached 
mi the trellis and ben&«£ound in sejni- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fruit-trees not bearing. I have six Apple- 
trees. and I should like to know how it is they 
do not bear fruit. I got them in the spring 
last year, and they were full of blossom. 
Again this year they have had blossom, but 
not so much, and no fruit. We have no bees in 
this district. The trees are about three years 
old, and are Lord Suftleld. The climate is very 
smoky. Tlie ground is very heavy, and tho 
trees have a fair amount of sun. It has been 
suggosted that tbe trees ought to be limed. 


which, doubtless, is now the cavse. Hie 
fact of tlie trees having been so recently 
lifted would account for fruit not setting 
tlie year before last, and with regard to 


Held, as tlie latter is inclined to canker on 
cold soils, while the former has a hardier 
constitution and enjoys an immunity from 
this malady. Lime is, of course, of great: 
value for applying to clay soils, both to 
increase their fertility and to render them 
more friable, but we question very much 
whether an absence of this constituent had 
anything to do with the trees failing to 
bear fruit. You may. if you wish, apply 
-1 oz. of fresh-slaked lime in a powdered 
state per square yard beneath each tree 
now. If no good results follow it will cer¬ 
tainly do no harm. Respecting the question 
of grafting, all fruit trees have been either 
grafted or budded some time previous to 
their being sent out from the nursery.] 
Apple Cellini Pippin—A magnificent 
specimen of this Apple that I had sent me 
quite recently led me to mentally remark 
that it is not grown nearly so extensively 
as its merits deserve. It is an excellent 
and regular cropper, and a first-class Apple 
in its season, both for baking and cooking. 

I Those who appreciate a somewhat acid- 
flavoured fruit would find it very agree¬ 
able for eating in a raw state. It also has 
i a tender flesh. Grown a^|d‘pyramid, it is 

, " 5 rows i?* 
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Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey . 
Four-branched palmette on wall (Sussex) 


and the lower buds 


tlie apex of the rod: . 
would, as a result of tlie sap in its rapid 
flowing towards the extremities of the 
rods, remain 


____ dormant. In double or 

U-shaped cordons, as well as the palmette 
verrier forms of tree, the stems of which 
are trained vertically, the circulation is 
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standard on warm, well-drained soils. On 
clayey loam a liberal admixture of limc- 
rubbie helps to render the staple warmer 
and drier, and is also a preventive of 
canker. This Apple is, perhaps, seen at its 
best on the deep loam overlying the old red 
sandstone formation in the west midland 
counties.—A. W. 

Apple Cornish Cilliflower.— The reply on 
page 5S3 to my query as to the particular 
kind of soil or mode of culture that would 
secure thoroughly good crops on Cornish 
Gilliliower Apple was hardly to the point, 
as having practised the bush and cordon 
system for the last forty years I do not 
require a caution as to planting for my 
great-grandchildren. Every fruit-grower 
who knows his business.is aware of the 
splendid crops that can be obtained from 
trees on the Faradise and Quince very soon 
after planting, but they also know that 
some varieties are much better adapted for 
the purpose than others, and greatly as I 
admire Cornish Gilliflower from a flavour 
standpoint. I should hardly plant it myself 
or recommend it to others. There are few 
growers who have seen good crops of it on 
cordon, bush, pyramid, or standard. This 
matter of the selection of the most suitable 
varieties for cordon and bush culture 
hardly receives the attention it deserves 
with Apples, Fears, Plums, or small fruits 
like Gooseberries and Currants, and sorts 
that flourish on favourable soils arc hardly 
a success where the soil is not naturally 
good, and the grower has not the means to 
improve it. 1 have found this specially the 
case with Fears and Plums, and also 
Gooseberries when grown as cordons. The 
subject of the excellent illustration, for 
instance in a recent issue of Gardening 
Illustrated, DoyennC* du Cornice Fear, is 
not often seen in such splendid condition in 
bush form ; Marie Louise and lieurre 
Superfin, too, are mi fly in many places, 
and in Plums I have cx)**rienced ditii 
culties with good sorts like Oullin’s Golden 
Gage and Washington.—E. It. S. 

Kirke’s Plum.— I have always been an 
admirer of Kirke’s Plum, and have had ex¬ 
perience of it under many different con¬ 
ditions, both in pots and as a wall tree in 
the open. It may succeed as a standard or 
bush tree in the open in more favourable 
climates, but in Scotland it is almost in¬ 
variably grown on a wall. While it docs 
well in a southern exposure, I think that 
the best results are obtained from trees on 
a west wall, the longer jieriod of ripening 
bringing out the characteristics of this fine 
Plum to the full. I have also had a fair 
measure of success on an easterly portion 
of the wall, but the fruit did not equal that 
from trees on the west or south. The fruit 
is of a dark-blue colour with a rich bloom, 
tbe flesh vellow, and of excellent quality, 
and parting readily from the stone, 
although I have known instances where, 
probably from a deficiency of lime, it might 
have aimost been described as a cling¬ 
stone.— Scot. 

Peaches (lifting roots).— Peaches under 
glass or outside, if they show signs of 
grossness, may have the roots lifted as soon 
us the crop is gathered and the leaves 
ready to fall. Drainage is very important, 
and often if not perfect may lead to loss, 
unripe wood, and blossoms and fruits 
dropping prematurely. I believe in plant¬ 
ing on stations on a concrete base, and if 
the situation is naturally damp one good 
drain should he run along the front of the 
border 21 feet to 3 feet deep, and the space 
above the pipes filled with rubble. No | 
water can lie in a border when drained in 
lliis way, and if the station on which the 
tree rests is not less than 6 feet in diameter 
•mv roots which extend beyond can easily 
be lifted and have a little fresh loam given 
to encourage new fibres. Peaches do best 
in rather heavy loam if the drainage is 
right. 

Annie Bismarck.—Usually to be depended on. 
this Apple this season has been a disappoint¬ 
ment P The fruits, albeit well coloured and 
plentiful, are not more than half the usual 
ai«e and later than usual. This, without 
doubt, is attributable to the cold weather at 
the time of setting.-BCor. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

COOKING IN STONEWARE AND IN 
PAPER BAGS. 

These two processes are allied and have 
much in common. Cooking in stoneware 
or casserole cookery is the older method of 
the two (there is no doubt that pottery 
was used for cooking long before the adop¬ 
tion of metal). The custom of wrapping 
food in clay, which still lingers among 
gipsies, may possibly have been the origin 
of pottery, though the use of paper wrap¬ 
pings has been known for centuries. But 
ilie principle underlying the two processes 
is identical, and is as follows:—The food 
to he cooked is placed at the outset in a 
covered receptacle, the heat raised to a 
high temperature in order to seal up the 
juices, and then reduced to allow of pro¬ 
longed and thorough cooking and the con- 
1 servation of flavour. 

The economy of the two methods is easily 
apparent. First, as regards the saving of 
j fuel. Though the temperature must be 
high to start with, it need only be main¬ 
tained to that degree* for five or ten 
< minutes, after which, for the rest of the 
time, it is reduced considerably. Second, 
as regards the saving of time and labour. 
Scullery 'work is reduced to a minimum, 
both when cooking in stoneware and in 
paper bags, for not only is there little or 
no washing ifp to be done afterwards, but 
in the case of casserole cookery the food is 
placed on tlie tables in tbe same vessels in 
which it lias been cooked, thus saving the 
necessity of fresh dishes for serving. Very 
1 little attention, again, is needed in the 
t cooking, an occasional stir, or a few 
seconds’ basting in the case of the cas¬ 
serole, but, nothing whatever for the con- 
j tents of the paper bag. Far less soap, 
soda, polishing agents, etc., are necessary 
I in the kitchen work, and there is no longer 
the necessity for replenishing or repairing 
worn-out pots and pans. Lastly, as regards 
the saving of food material. Casserole 
and pai>er-bag cookery are, both of them, 
essentially tasty ways of cooking. For 
braising and stewing, cooking in stoneware 
has absolutely no equal, whilst for proper 
baking and grilling the use of paper is in¬ 
dispensable. Not only is there far less 
waste of nutrition by the use of these 
methods, but cheap, and even coarse, foods 
may be made surprisingly attractive to the 
i most fastidious palate, a result only to be 
1 obtained by conservation of flavour. The 
J superior digestibility of such slowly-cooked 
I foods is also an equally important item in 
I the enumeration of the advantages of cas- 
sc role and paper bag cookery, 
j Again, casserole and paper-bag cookery 
l are the culinary methods par excellence for 
the working classes and the poor. In 
France, the peasant woman has cooked her 
beef and bouillon for centuries in stone¬ 
ware, and no French cottage would be com¬ 
plete without its pot-au-feu marmite 
bubbling on the hearth. If only similar 
methods could be introduced umoug the 
English poor it would be bound to result in 
their being better nourished, and in a 
consequent improvement in health and 
physique. 

These people, through force of circum¬ 
stances, long and uncertain hours of work, 
extremely low pay, and cramjjed and ill- 
equipped homes, are, as a rule, very thrift¬ 
less feeders. They not only buy from band 
to mouth, living chiefly upon tinned foods, 
but when they do not procure ready cooked 
food they almost invariably fly to the fry¬ 
ing-pan. Cookery is “rushed” in conse¬ 
quence, the food is toughened, and much 
that conduces to flavour, digestibility, and 
nourishment is expelled in the form of j 
vapour and gravy, which is burnt in the | 
frying-pan. 

Directions foe Casserole Cookery. 

1. Keep the casseroles perfectly clean 
and free from odour. 

2. Avoid fierce beat wheu cooking in a 21 
earthenware pan. After the first few 


minutes cook slowly until tiie contents un 
tender. 

3. Cook either iu the stove or in the oven 
Occasional basting is desirable. 

4. Serve the food very hot in tbe cas¬ 
serole in which it has been cooked, with a 
clean serviette folded neatly round it- 
Food and Cookery. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Althorp Crassane.— The present-day 
I craze seems largely set on size and out wart 
appearance, and this being so some really 
good Pears suffer iu consequence. Althorp 
Crassane is an October and November Pear 
l that, unlike so many others of that season, 
may be had in use for some time-a dis¬ 
tinct gain even at a time when so many 
Pears are in season. It is very regular in 
! bearing, a fact accounted for iu part by Its 
j habit of giving even crops each year. It 
has been in cultivation for over’ eighty 
years, but is rarely found iu the modern 
garden. Did owners of gardeus but know 
of its value it would not be allowed to b*- 
1 suiKirseded by so many comparatively 
flavourless Pears. In the “ Fruit Manual," 
Mr. T. A. Knight, the raiser, says: 

| “Althorp Crassane is, to my taste, tin: 
best, its rose-water flavour pleasing where 
musk offends.” Not. only is there this di? 
tinct flavour, but there is the line-grained 
flesh so melting and easily digested. Mr 
Kuight’s high opinion of AlthorpCrassaw 
may have been formed prior to the intro¬ 
duction of Doyenne du Comice, which l« 

I now claimed as the best Pear, but there e 
I room for both, notwithstanding their sea 
l sons are almost con temporary. There si¬ 
mony Pears I should discard were tb.it 
task* imposed on me before I should ocas: 
to grow this old-time, but little known. 
Pear. Like many other varieties, its fm" 
will crack if the roots get into poor sub¬ 
soil, but in the case of hush-grown trees -' 
is not a formidable task to cor red this by 
root-pruning. It is said to be profitaM* 1 
grown in standard form, but I have no« 
perienee of this class of tree—W. 

Lady Paget on garden food. Lady Tap 
who contributed a paper 1o the rwen 
meeting of the Vegetarian Society, said 
“ It is difficult in a country like England, 
w'liere good cooking, even amongst thehigM 
J classes, is an exception, to getgoo<3[vege¬ 
tarian food, which, it must be confess^- 
I requires even more attention than the men.' 

: boiling, roasting, or frying of meatorfisi- 
but I think nobody who knows anything 
about the matter will contradict me when 1 
say that to become a good vegetarian coot 
you must first of all be a good ordinary one. 

1 A good French or Italian wok knows that 
| there must be some imparted taste 
| resembling meat to the dishes served, and 
1 also that the texture and colour of w*’ 
dishes must resemble meat or M- 
the rest of the meal might consist of veger 
ablcs done in twenty different ways. <>r 0 
farinaceous things, such as the IfeM* 
understand to make so well. Nor slwu 
salads, savouries, and sweets be neglmf*• 
onlv they all ought to lie really goods < 
varied. With a little intelligence aud 
thought, vegetable diet could he J®* 
varied as meat food, but the chief den 
of English vegetarian food is its $crwf< 
ness. Why have six or seven scrappy w 
courses when two or throe roan.' P, 
ones would be quite sufficient? E '? rJ . 
knows that the French are prc-cminent n 
cooking, and those who arc for1u ‘ 
enough to have in their vicinity one 01 
many French nunneries which have ■ 
been transplanted into England, wool 
well to use the golden opiortnnity. 
learn from the nuns some of their fWriHJ 
‘maigre’ dishes and their delicious < 
and other dainties.*' r ... 

The best Potatoes to eat. f have rare. j 
eaten a Potato with a flavour so J . 
(hat of White Elephant, a 
behaviour, I believe,but with a flfvow 
raisers might well seek for us. Amoo* 
many varieties of the Potato 8^ . 

France, Germany, and America there . 
be some worth studying as to «. 
quality---after nil. the main thin? 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGERIAS. 

Amongst cool-house climbers the Lapa¬ 
gerias occupy, without iloubt, the foremost 
position, being of easy culture and free 
growth when a congenial place is found 


In my own case I have succeeded well >vith 
one plant at the western end of a conser¬ 
vatory (facing south) where the shade of a 
higher building intercepted the sun’s rays 
soon after mid-day, but at the eastern end, 
where I wanted one to grow more parti¬ 
cularly, I have twice failed, although 
every attention was given to soil, drainage, 
etc. I can only account for it by this plant 
receiving more sunlight than was good for 
it through the greater portion of tlie day. 


Cut sprays of Lapageria rosea in a vase. From a photograph 
sent by Mrs. Tattoo, JVythenstuiwe, Cheshire. 


for them. It does not do to assume that 
they wilLsuceeed in every cool greenhouse 
or conservatory just because such houses 
are cool. "P’be position even in a house has 
to be chosen in order to meet with the best 
success. Lapagerias should not be allowed 
n ^, uc ^ exposure to the sun’s rays, parti¬ 
cularly through the warmer part of the 
uay during the summer season. When 
«uch a position cannot be avoided, then 
:, , shading should be moderately heavy, 
»na it continuous it will not do any harm 
as tar ns the La pnjgAiyas are concerned. 

Digitized by 


Tn a span-roof house, with one side facing 
either north, north-east, or north-west, 
such a position I would choose for Lapa¬ 
gerias, shading lightly even then. A damp 
wall in a cool-house will,, of necessity, be 
one that does not receive any great amount 
of sunshine upon it; here the Lapageria 
will do well. For covering the roofs of 
corridors this plant is also admirably 
suited. Lapagerias and Camellias thrive 
well together; the genial moisture and 
cool atmosphere in which the last-named 
delight are just suited to the former. A 


dry atmosphere, with too much exposure 
to draughts, Is a drawback to a good free 
growth, which is so desirable in order to 
secure freedom and profusion of flowering. 

Planting out. —Far better and more en¬ 
during results are to be had by planting 
out in a well-drained border than when 
given pot culture, although now' and again 
some excellent pot specimens are seen of 
both the red and the white varieties. 
Depth of border is not so essential as width 
and length. With plenty of surface room 
the young shoots have greater freedom, 

1 foot or IS inches in depth being ample. 
In some positions more room can, of 
course, be afforded than in others, but if 

2 feet square—i.e., A square feet—can be 
secured, there will be room for a plant to 
grow for several years, by careful atten¬ 
tion to top-dressing with good soil and 
giving plenty of water. A continuous 
border will suit admirably for planting 
out a few' plants each of both colours, 
allowing the growths to intermix them¬ 
selves. Eighteen inches in width would 
in such a case be ample. When pot cul¬ 
ture becomes a necessity, then I would 
prefer jiots of special make with greater 
diameter than depth. Otherwise a larger 
amount of drainage will have to be em¬ 
ployed, with a risk of the roots amongst 
it getting too dry, for the roots of the 
Lapageria are very much disposed to 
ramble amongst the crocks when they 
have the opportunity so to do. 

Soil.— -The soil I find best suited for 
Lnpagcrias'is a mixture of peat and loam, 
more of the former than the latter, in tin* 
piojMjrtion of about three to one. Both 
IH'at and loam should be of the very best. 

! containing plenty of fibrous matter; such 
j peat, as one would choose for Ferns and 
such loam as one prefers for Melons would 
! suit well. To this plenty of sand should 
be added or else road grit, with a good 
amount of clean, broken crocks and nutty 
charcoal to keep the soil open. I have 
also used broken clinkers freely, and it is 
astonishing how the roots cling to these. 
The late Mr. Barron once told me that the 
finest Lapagerias he had ever seen were 
growing in a mixture of loam, rough peat, 
and broken clinkers. Having at the time 
to plant, out some Lapagerias, I tried the 
addition of clinkers, and the above state¬ 
ment as to their value in the soil was in 
after years quite borne out. Do not break 
the soil up too finely; the rougher it can 
ho used in a moderate way the better will 
it be for the plants, as it will have to re¬ 
main for some years. Early in the year- 
say, January—won Id he an excellent time 
for planting out Lapagerias ; the most can 
thus be made of the coming season’s 
growth. 

Culture. - Where several are planted in 
a border, 2 feet should, at least. 1m* allowed 
between each plant. Throughout the grow¬ 
ing season the syringe should be freely 
but lightly used, whilst the shoots should 
be prevented from entwining themselves 
into one another, which they are much dis- 
posed to do. I am no believer in formal 
training ; it is absurd, to say the least. When 
a plant is once well established, none but 
the leaders will require tying in at all dur¬ 
ing the current season ; it should rather 
be left until the flowering period has gone 
by. Then thfe weakly wood can be cut 
away to afford room for the strouger. 
Lapagerias are, I think, seen to the best 
advantage when trained to the roof, allow¬ 
ing the shoots to hang down, ns they will 
do with their own weight when in flower. 
Plenty of water is required at the roots 
all through the season of growth, whilst at 
no time should the soil become too dry 
Well-established plants after a few* years 
require additions made to the border, 
either by extension or the careful removal 
of inert soil, substituting fresh in its place 
It is well known how partial slugs are to 
the young shoots; more plants are in this 
way injured than by any other means from 
insects. The best remedies of all are. I 
consider, powdered glass or a wide¬ 
mouthed lamp-glass over the shoot as soon 
as the point can be sepn coming through 
the ground. Wadding. Oat-chaff, or Ume 
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will also answer, but each needs more 
looking after than the glass. Of Insects, 
white scale, thrips, and green-fly are all 
troublesome, but each may be coped with 
by the various remedies now to be had given 
in the calendars from time to time. Before 
planting out Lapagerias it is much the 
best plan to prove the variety unless the 
young plants are from a guaranteed stock. 
There are inferior forms of both the red 
and the white varieties; it is, therefore, 
quite needful to be on the safe side to save 
future disappointment and loss of time 
also. At times, young plants, if not 
thoroughly well rooted, will produce some¬ 
what inferior flowers, but in these even it 
ean be fairly well discerned whether the 
forms are good ones or not. 

Propagation is best effected by layers, 
using a sandy and peaty soil. Seedlings 
may afford some variation, but it is hardly 
possible to surpass in their way the best 
red and white varieties now in commerce. 
Those which have been raised by sup 
]>osed or actual crossing of these two 
colours have not resulted in anything 
either astonishing or more desirable. It is 
well known that in sheltered localities in 
the south and west Lapagerias will grow 
out-of-doors, and in many Cornish gardens 
fine examples that have had no protection 
whatever may often be seen flowering 
freely. 

The illustration to-day shows the value 
of the flowering sprays of this handsome 
climber when loosely arranged in a vase. 

T. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 

WASPS. 

I In spite of the abnormal number of queeu 


CARNATION CUTTINGS. 

T HAVE some cuttings, of about a year old, of 
American Tree-Carnations, also some Mai- 
maison cuttings. I know very little about the 
cultivation of same, and would be glad if you 
will help me. They have all been repotted in 
suitable soil, and are in a cold greenhouse?. 
Only an oil lamp is used to keep out the frost. 
Do ‘Carnations require watering every day or 
not, and how much air should bo put. on? 
Do the Malmaisons require the same treatment 
as the Tree-Carnations? M. M. D. 

[You speak of “ Carnation cuttings «>r 
about, a year old,*’ but give us no idea of 
their present condition. The cutting of a 
year ago should be now a big plant, afford¬ 
ing promise of an early flowering. If 
yours are not this, and the plants have 
been kept in a state of starvation, nothing 
will induce them to break into a free, 
vigorous growth. You say they have been 
“ repotted” and are iu a cold greenhouse. 
This is not a good place, even when 
assisted by an oil lamp, as in your case. 
In the circumstances, as we know them, 
the greenhouse is only capable of shelter 
from frost and other things, and would 
not promote a flowering condition. All 
that you can do is to keep the plants— 
Malmaisons and perpetuate — com para 
tively dry at tiic root for the next three 
months at least, watering not oftener than 
once in ten or fourteen days. With the 
return of longer days new' growth will be 
made, and flowers may be expected be¬ 
tween April and June of next year. Under 
present conditions a flowering would be 
impossible. The Malmaisons should be 
grown near the light, and all should be 
kept free from insect posts. If you can 
give us more particulars, we might further 
assist vou. With all the American per 
petunl class the plants require to he about 
u vear old. grown on, and developed for 
months, of wtiich three or four months 
should be spent in the open air. During 
August and September the flower-buds 
should ho ill Sight, and these are the ones, 
under congenial greenhouse treatment. 
which includes n temperature of .,0 dogs., 
which develop flowers during the winter. J 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stove (flowering plants)—This is a very 
useful house now. If any plants are re¬ 
named in flower shortly, a few degrees 
morl heat can be given ; 60 deg*, may be 
hj^h enough for most things. Lncbails 
Lilies which have been resting under cool 
treatment will soon respond to warmth. 
F^esias will not stand a high e.upera- 
tuVe but as they are now moving they can 
be brought on quietly in a light position 


Roman Hyacinths and early Narcissi under 
like conditions, when roots have formed, 

'can he brought on quietly. Gardenias, 
when w’ood is well rRiened, may be pushed 
on in a higher temperature. Caladiums and 

Gloxinias are going to rest, and less water , . -—. 

w’ill be required ; and, as every inch of was Ps seen during the spring, I have 
heated space will be valuable, plants going nei ther seen nor heard of a wasps’ nest in 
to rest will do under the stage. Begonias, t t ^ le immediate neighbourhood. No doubt 
if well done, will be bright. tlle cold !lnd inclement summer, together 

Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander.— We have ! With w the deluges of rain, has thinned the 
had several double or semi-double forms of * ne ? 1 is . f ^ D(i I 

the greenhouse Marguerite (Chrvsanthe- better for destroying it than a 

mum frutescens) put into commerce within I ?P! ut . lon cyanide potassium, but as 
recent years, blit none of them seems to J? 1 !? is^n deadly poison it must be kept care 
Have caught on to the same extent as the fn,,v ,rtrbpd l,n ,lv H,P wnv fh,e 
variety Mrs. F. Sander, which was given 
an award of merit at the Temple Show in 
1910. and was distributed a year later. 

During the past summer it has been exten- 
sively used for the open air. figuring as it 
lias done in many parks and gardens and 
! in various combinations. I particularly 
noticed a very pleasing effect at Hamilton 
Court, produced by the association of this 
Marguerite with Verbena Miss Willmott. 

Beside its value for summer bedding, Mar* 

I guerite Mrs. F. Sander forms a delightful 
! pot plant for the greenhouse, and in this 
way it is just now very pleasing at Kew. 

In liabit and foliage it more nearly 
resembles t lie typical Chrysanthemum 
frutescens than many of the more recent 
varieties. The flowers have a large, 

I elevated Anemone like centre, which, as 
well as the spreading florets, is of the 
purest white. The flower-stem, too, is firm 
t and wiry, thus rendering the blooms useful 
j for cutting.—W. Tjruelovk, Surrey. 

Flowering Cacti. — 1 was specially 
interested in the article on Cactus culture 
which apjienrod in the issue of September 
7th (p. 5861, because at one time, iu a Mid¬ 
lothian garden, I lmd charge of a valuable 
collection of these plants. I think that the 
possibilities of the Cacti arc quite unknown | 
to the majority of the owners of gardens, 
whether they be amateur or professional 
j growers. Especially is the Cactus valuable 
to those who have no great, command of 
I heat, for a temperature of from 40 degs. 

to 50 degs. suits the plants perfectly. 1 
i found that the soil in which they throve 
best consisted of sound loam with a propor- 
! Donate admixture of well-rotted leaf- 
mould. and, instead of .sand, sufficient lime 
rubbish, about the size of Teas, to keep the 
compost oi>en. and iu addition a sprinkling 
of charcoal. —Kirkcudbright. 

Forcing-house.- For steady, quiet work 
the night temperature need not exceed 
55 degs. to 00 degs. If the matter is urgent 
a little more heat can he given. Forced 
flowers arc, in a general way, not wanted 
much before Christmas. Narcissi, when 
there is plenty of roots, will hear a little 
| more heat, hut it is best not to rush things. 

Early Formosa Trumpet Lilies will hear n 
little more warmth, hut the retarded bulbs 
! will he more reliable than those recently 
I introduced. The Formosa bulbs will come 
i with steady progress, say, in a temiiera- 
j ture of 55 degs. to 60 degs. Gloxinias and 
; Caladiums must go to rest now. Arum 
I Lilies, which had a good rest in the sum- 
I mer, are nmv coming into flower, and may , 

! have liquid stimulants. 

The Lion’s Tail (Leonotis Leonurus).— 

Though this will grow out-of-doors in j 
especially favoured .spots in the south- i 
west, it must be regarded chiefly ns a sub¬ 
ject for the decoration of the greenhouse 
or conservatory during the autumn months. 

Tt is of upright growth, reaching a height 
of 2 feet to 6 feet, and more or less hairy in 
all Us parts. The flowers, which are borne 
in whorls on the upper parts of the shoots, 
are rather long, narrow, and deep scarlet 
in colour. A succession is kept up for a 
considerable time. It is not at all a diffi¬ 
cult plant to grow, and may he given much 
the same treatment as a Chrysanthemum. 

This Leonotis is said to have been intro¬ 
duced as long ago as 1712, hut it wa S | 1 llltlKU tt UUUU Ul DVOiun . 

almost, if not quite, lost till Increased ’ dear!"* the border. »M rrrorl^J 
attention was renewed In it a),out a *££ W* 

quarter of a century ago. I those pests.-S cot. 


fully locked up. By the way, this same 
“ I solution is equally good for destroying 
ants, that is, of course, in the nests when 
found. 

I wonder if any reader of Gardeslso 
Illustrated can give me any corroboration 
of a theory which I have formed during the 
past few years r after somewhat close 
observation. My theory is that each nest 
has a “ beat,” so to speak, to which the 
occupants confine their attentions. I first 
noticed this some four years ago, when, 
owing to the depredations of wasps on a 
wall of Morcllo Cherries, a strict hunt was 
Instituted for nests. One was found about 
200 yards away and destroyed. Asa result, 
not a single wasp was afterwards seen 
upon the Cherries, although wasps were 
still plentiful in the garden. No particu¬ 
lar importance was at that time attached 
I to the circumstance, but on some riuias 
‘ being attacked another hunt was organised 
and a nest located in the garden, under th? 
| roots of a large piece of Deutzin. On this 
nest being destroyed those particular 
Blums wore left unmolested, and after¬ 
wards hut little trouble was experienced. 
Since then the same thing has been 
observed. K. Bright. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Vine-weevil. -In. repotting my Maiden¬ 
hair Ferna, which are in bad health, 1 louno 
many Vine-weevil grubs. Can you tell me ol 
any way to get them out of the pots. Woul 

standing the pots under water cause them to 

drown? 1 have set traps for the beetles, but 
never found auv of them. The entbs also ar 
iu my Begonias. On account of them i 
up growing Cyclamens. 1 will be much ohliH 
for any advice you can give me-<MBsi n 
Watt. 

[The grubs of the black Vine-weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) are verydestrue 
five to the roots of Vines. Ferns, Primulas. 
Cyclamens, Begouias/nnd many other soft 
rooted plants. The parent weevils are 
also very destructive, as they feed on the 
leaves and young shoots of Vines and otnei 
plants. The best way of killing the grabs- 
is by picking them out of the soil, no w 
sectieide being of any practical use. as i 
cannot he made to reach them in sufficient 
strength to harm them without injuring 
the root*. The weevils only feed a 
night, hiding themselves in the daylimt' 
so carefullv that it is most difficult 
to find them. They may lie caught, 
however, if .vou can find oil what planb 
they are feeding, by laying n white sheet 
under the plant in the course of the nay, 
and then, when it has been dark abotitan 
hour, throwing n bright light suddenly 
j the plant. This frightens the weevils, ana 
they fall as if dead, when they may wsw 
I be collected. If they do not fall, give toe 
j plant a good jarring shake, and search it 
well over. It is sometimes useful to tic 
round the stems a small quantity of haj. 
which should be examined every morning.j 
Stinkhorn-fungus (W. .If. Croirfooi}~^ 
only possible way of extermination >■» "> .j, 

imr. and bv watering the soil round about 
copper sulphate or Bordeaux mixture. - 
best way. of course, would be to burn th. an - 
of the soil in the neighbourhoodoftn? ana 
and nothing short of this and . bll ^ D ‘JS u . e 
affected vegetable life is Calculated to prod 
any good result. 

Slug's.—When clearing away spent clumpy 
hardy annuals, large colonies of 
times found where the plants have been W _ 
i I mako a point of seeing that those - 
clearing the border* are provided with a pa . 
of fre-h soot, which, dusted liberally , f 
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FERNS. 


NEW FERNS. 

Speaking from memory it is, 1 should say. 
some years since so many Ferns gained 
recognition from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, as up to now no less than nine 
have been honoured during the present 
year. That herewith figured (Lastnea 
patens May!) is one of them, and a glance 
at the illustration w ill be sufficient to show 
what a charming Fern it is. It was raised 
by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, of Edmon¬ 
ton. between Lastnea patens and Lastnea 
lepida. and is a far more ornamental plant 
than either of its parents, exceeding them 
both as it does greatly in stature. This 
Fern was first shown at the International 
Exhibition at Chelsea, and an award of 


lum, an extreme form of graclllimum, re¬ 
markable for its tiny pinnules, which, 
when young, are of a pleasing ruddy hue, 
October Sth : Nephrolepis Millsi, a promis¬ 
ing form with much divided fronds, but 
quite distinct from the many kinds of 
dense. Mossy growth, October 22nd ; and 
Nephrolepis exaltata Willmottie, the latest 
example of division and sub-division, an 
extreme Mossy form. November 5th. 

Surrey. W. Trueloyk. 


FERNS IN WINTER. 

Where there is a regular Fern-house the 
atmosphere should at this time of the year 
be kept considerably drier than during the 
growing season, but sufficient water must 
be given to the roots, for Ferns above all 
plants cannot bear to have the material in 




fronds can be so used after the season’s 
growth is completed without material 
injury to the plants. 

Of all Ferns used for cutting none is such 
a general favourite as Adiantum cunea- 
furn, but to have it in the best condition, 
so that it will stand without flagging in 
bouquets, button holes, etc., it needs to be 
especially prepared. This is best effected 
by giving comparatively little root room, 
so that the pots get thoroughly filled with 
roots, keeping the plants as near the light 
as possible whilst growth is being made, 
with a considerable admission of air, and 
now r letting them be as cool as they will 
| bear. The fronds of ail Ferns used for 
cutting will last much longer if severed 
from the plants and steeped completely 
overhead in water for a few- hours before 
being used. Ferns that are planted out on 



Lastrcca patens Mayi. 


p, ei ^ ? ,ven f° it, but later on, at Holland i 
. ark \ it so impressed the committee that 
was awarded a first-class certificate. A ^ 
m wliar honour w-as at the same time given 
1 olypodium Mandaianum, a grand Fern 
tJsJ? e i Sau ! e se °tion as Poly podium nureum, 
ith large arching fronds furnished with 
Piunm. Its lasting nature is 
f catty in its favour. On October 22nd 
another first-class certificate was given to 
a grand, bold-growing form.of our native 
jH-oiopendriuni vulgare. Awards of merit 
nave been made to Pteris Parkeri. a bold, 
iroau-leaved form of the cretiea class, 
-larch 5th ; Polyxiodium Vidgeni, a bold- 
growing species from Queensland, Chelsea 
international; Nephrosis exaltata Rocli- 
iomi, a pale-green form of w r hat may be 
.i rr . e( ^ to . as the Mossy section, Holland 
nrk; Adiantum eunentum micropinnu- 


wliich their roots are grow ing, dry. Where 
this occurs the fronds are sure to assume 
a sickly hue, out of which they rarely can 
be got until fresh, healthy growth is made! 
One of the great mistakes committed in the 
cultivation of Ferns is giving them too 
much warmth ; when so treated it has the 
effect of causing an undue extension of the 
fronds. The strong growers, therefore, get, 
so large as to become unmanageable and 
smother the weaker ones, added to which 
it favours the increase of thrips and also 
makes the plants much more susceptible of 
injury from fumigation or other means 
taken to destroy them. The growth 
made in more heat than is necessary is 
of a character that will not stand any 
length of time when cut. Davallias are 
| very suitable for using in a cut state, and 
1 in the case of the deciduous kinds all the 


rock work, and that are inclined to get. too 
large, may have this disposition checked a 
good deal by periodically cutting away as 
many of the older fronds, whilst still fresh 
and healthy, as appearance in the house 
will permit. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pteris tremula is a good Fern for use in 
rooms, and it stands up against the un 
favourable conditions better than some 
others, perhaps not so beautiful, that are 
commonly used. It seeds freely, and young 
plants can be quickly produced without 
much trouble.—G. 

Nephrolepis exaltata, increasing (Little 
Haxham ).—This is easily increased from spores 
and also from young plants growing from the 
stolons or running rhixomes, which it produces 
freely, especially when planted in rockwork or 
in a hanging-basket ; jof ^ojod dimensions. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE SPORTING OF CHRYSAN- I 
THEMUMS. 

Ihe only attempt I ever remember to have 
read endeavouring to give a reason for the 
sportiveness in these plants, or to suggest 
treatment by which it may be brought 
about, was given a year or two ago in an 
article in a contemporary from the Revue 
Hortxcole. Analysing it at the time, I found 
according to experience that the idea was 
incapable of holding water. Propagation 
was said to be a predisposing cause of 
sporting, and late propagation in particular 
was regarded as a sort of potent factor in 
the case. On reading the statement 1 
mentally mused that “ sportiveness_, like 
wooden legs, was apt to run in families.” 
\\ere it possible to bring si torts into being 
in that sort of way there would surely be 
no difficulty in obtaining a sixirt from any 
variety in quite a short time. The larger 
cultivators of the dower know quite well 
that only a small percentage of varieties 
gives sports, the really good and useful 
ones being a still smaller number. Sportive¬ 
ness in the Chrysanthemum is very difficult 
to understand. In some it would apinsar 
chronic, others being quite immune. Cer¬ 
tain types, sections, or groups appear to 
have the sportive tendency very highly 
doveloiKHl—for a time—for there appears 
to be a limit to even the worst offenders hi 
tills. For proof of this one has hut to look 
hack to the “Glenny” or “Rundle” class, 
the Oesgranges section, and the “ Marie 
Masse ” groups, among others. Some of 
these gave a whole host of sjiorts in a very 
•short time, and having apparently run 
their course have settled down. Others 
have been content with a solitary' effort 
quite early in tlieir career, and troubled no 
further about it. Of this type there are 
many instances. 

Probably one of the most prolific of 
sportive sorts has been the old Caprice du 
Priiitemps, albeit it had been many years 
in cultivation before *1110 first break 
occurred. Then, quite suddenly, it made a 
beginning, till now either it or its progeny 
is responsible for some six or so distinct 
variations, all identical, save in the matter 
of colour. White Cap, Yellow Cap, Red 
Cap. Purple Cap, Greening’s Caprice, and 
Kathleen Thompson are some of them, 
and there are. I believe, two distinct 
whites. Rut even this notorious sort has 
apparently got to the end of its tether, just 
as the others have done. Some of th£ 
strains of Marie Masse were for a long time 
in this flirting, inconstant mood, and being 
weedy in large degree I discarded them in 
consequence. Of this set. Horace Martin 
was probably the most useful. Another 
iiopular sort of years ago, La r I rjomphanle, 
was almost equally erratic, and despite its 
good qualities had to be given up. One 
instance of a variety largely cultivated for 
11 quarter of a century before it gave a 
•« R port” was the old Duchess of Teck, 
the “ sport ” being a whiter form with 
greenish centre, throwing off the reddish 
external colouring characteristic of the 
original. It was significant in this instance 
that not onlv did the sport occur in many 
widely diverse districts at the same 
moment, bub that in some instances the j 
entire stock almost—and in others fully 
one-half or the stock — underwent the , 
change in a single year. 

One knows of stem or branch sports, of 
.olitarv florets trying their 'prentice 
hand, and of whole plants—root sports pre¬ 
sumably-showing what they can do; but 
the Duchess of Teck is the only instance I , 
have ever known where complete stocks, or 
a goodly proportion of them, have under¬ 
gone the change and adhered to it subse¬ 
quently. Then there are instances like the 
old Elaine, largely grown for fifty or sixty 
years, and propagated, I suppose, by the 
million in its day, that remained true to 
the last. The most that I know this 
variety ever attempted was a couple or so 
ot yellow-coloured florets in one flower- 


head, though the propagated stock from yellows. Miss Gladys Herbert Is a pretty 
this plant never exhibited u trace of it mauve-pink, and Mr. H. Thornton nice,iii 
again. Wlmt is the experience of others? its blush with pink edge suffusions. The 
E. II. Jenkins. } grand white Mrs. A. 1. Miller is not so 


its blush with pink edge suffusions. TV. 
grand white Mrs. A. T. Miller is not go 
large as usual—still, it is first-rate. Nor 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE i said that the fine white Mrs 

rtf vct 4 r nu Gilbert Drabble is so striking as last year. 

. . . K i 1 ALAih. as so many of the blooms have qulll-lV 

The exhibition of the National Chrysan- florets, which detract from its appearance, 
themum Society, held at the Crystal Palace A very promising yellow is Mrs. J. H 
1 during the three closing days of October Cocken; but an older variety, Mrs. L 
last, will long be remembered for the high ^horn, is another rich light-yellow not rut 
quality of the blooms. Japanese varieties pa88e( i ] n its incurving form. 1 like the 
were remarkable for their good quality in terta-cotta shade us seen in the well 
almost every’ class.’ Interest in the shared blooms of Mrs. R. A. Witty, and a 


terfa-eotta shade us seen in the well 
shaped" blooms of Mrs. K. A. Witty, aud a 


Anemone-flowered sorts appears to be re- glorious thing is Mrs. It. Luxford, de- 
j viving. If one may judge by the excellent scribed as Indian-red and gold. Queen 
competition and the quality of the blooms Mary is a magnificent white flower that all 
set up on this occasion. Anemone Pompons lovers of Chrysanthemums will be anxious 
j and Pomixms have not been shown so p, obtain. Queenie Chandler, sulphur 
freely for years, tingle-flowered Chrysan yellow, is a bold, solid flower. Rose Queen 
j themums arc now well established in appeals to me in its drooping bloom of a 
I popular favour, and in the four leading pretty shade. Superb, rosy-crimson and 
trade specialists’ groups they were repre- yellow, is a solid looking show bloom. The 
seated in a high state of perfection, and in lion. Mrs. Copies, although better than 
numerous individual vase and table dis- usual this year, may 110 I be termed a eon- 
plays there was much to interest and staut kind. Tboums Lunt, dull-crimson 
please. Few incurved blooms were shown, and gold, although fiot in the first flight, 
the society having arranged for the better may be termed useful, the same remark 
representation of incurved blooms at Essex applying to White Queen. Willie Raw 
| Hall. Strand, London, W.C., on Wednes- lings, primrose, is grand this year, but in 
! day, November iiOth. As usual, table oilier seasons there has been difficultyk> 
i decorations were numerous, but there getting the blooms to open, 
were several very charming exhibits which, From the Japanese, I eoiue to tfc 
in the opinion of many able judges, were singles, and we have the two pranK 
better entitled to recognition than were type!? of nowadays. Possibly, the «B| 
some of those that received t He awards, that be are right in attempting tojW 
The trade never exhibited in better form, forward other classes, such as tbe.w 
I 11 tlie premier exhibit all types of the mone-flowered; but it is very doub taaj| 
Chrysanthemum were shown’: Japanese, they will make great headway or iB 
incurved, Anemone - flowered, reflexed, the once-favoured incurved flowers JtNB 
Anemone Pompons, Pompons, and singles, travelling on the down grade. Thwij 
and in the first-mentioned tvpe there were abundant choice in yellows, sodtgj 
beautiful blooms of variet ies socially Canary Bird, Celia, Charles Dickens, awl 
adapted to market culture. E. G. Charles Kingsley. One might also add 


decorations were numerous, but there getting the blooms to open, 
were several very charming exhibits W'hieh, From the Japanese, I come to flic 
in the opinion of many able judges, were singles, and we have the two pnooH 
better entitled to recognition than were types of nowadays. Possibly, the 
some of those that received 1 lie awards, that be are right in attempting tojMF 
The trade never exhibited in better form, forward other classes, such as the Aafr 
I 11 the premier exhibit all types of the mone-flowered; but it is very doubtful if 
Chrysanthemum were shown’: Japanese, they will make great headway or prevent 
incurved, Anemone - flowered, reflexed, the once-favoured incurved flowers jMft 
Anemone Pompons, Pompons, and singles, travelling on the down grade. There i< 
and in the first-mentioned tvpe there were abundant choice in yellows, such as 
beautiful blooms of varieties serially Canary Bird, Celia, Charles Dickens, awl 
adapted to market culture. E. G. Charles Kingsley. One might alttjgl 

Sussex Yellow and Mrs. Loo ThomsoM 

. _, new primrose sport from Meusa; 

SlRlKlNCt BLOOMS Ai 1HL SHOWS, chose one from the above, it woitfW 
It does not always follow’ that newly-intro- Charles Dickens, as a flower, yet<5hiW| 
(luced variet ies, after having been favoured Kingsley Is the better on aeeouht of it* 
with awards of merit and the like, are ' superior and easy growth: Caterbili 
certain to produce blossoms more striking Bronze. Mary Richardson, salmon-red,aid 
than those kinds we account old. Indeed, the deeiier-eoloured Crimson MaryRw® 
among the few so honoured this year, one soil are not so striking as individual 
might name at least three—Master Rex, flowers, but a re mentioned as being espe 
Primrose Queen, and Miss Joan Miller— cially useful for table decoration. - Florrfe 
the owners of which may consider that King, light pink, is good, hut there is room 
luck came, for once, tlieir way. In noting for better of the shade. I like Hilda 
the better varieties generally, one cannot Lawrence, a fine large bright-rose form 
say they will be equally good another year, Miss Mabel Booth is favoured as-ti'.Wp 
the seasons having so marked an effect, pink flower, and one named Manor 
Thus, the present year lias been kind to Terra Cotta is a first-rate deep 
the white W. Turner, which has been re- Mensa. the grand white, may be named the 
presented by really remarkable examples— model, single. This flower is to me most 
perhaps the finest of all exhibition white fascinating, aud is equally fine grown in 
Japanese as seen. Then Frances Jollifte disbudded form or in sprays of bloom, 
is found in grander style than over before. Merstlinm Gem appeals to me in crimson 
1) B. Crane is not extra large, but rich in shades ; and here, again, them is room for 
its slightly bronzed yellow*; and Evangc improvement. Ceddie Mason is a toll- 
line is a charming white, with long, re- ing dark-coloured flower of medium size 


j curving florets. F. Chandler is a solid Mrs. W. Garner, deep bronze, is a good 
1 bloom of dull red and gold. The mauve form of Bronze Pagram, and the only on? 
colour in Frank Payne is choice, and the of that group I would enre for now. Sylvia 
flower is full and showy. F. S. Vallis is Slade, a wine-crimson shade, with (list inn 
excellent, so different from the flowers of white ring, is very showy, but the colour 
it seen last year. George Hemming Is fades quickly. I am not particularly 
good in its purple-amaranth shade, and, struck with the large white blooms of 
like the crimson Harry Wood, notable for' Snowflake, although it is one much iu 
quality of petal. H. E. Converse, reddish evidence at shows. , H. 8. 

bronze, is not so fine as last season, still Woking. ^ _ , 

It is a striking flower His Majesty, the • I-TaItII - 

new crimson, is an acquisition ; Japan. I NOTES AND REPLIES. 

also new’, is a capital thing of a bronze- Florists and single*f!owered Chrysanfltt- 
yellow’colour. Kara Dow r has ever been mums,— Some years ago I snId that if the 
an especial favourite of mine, and, as a single - flowered Chrysanthemums WJV 
rich crimson-bronze, is the best of its taken in hand by the market growers they 
colour. Lady 'Talbot, the wcll-kmnvn would .find a ready sale. Alter a time by" 
canary*-yellow variety, Master David and 1 or three well-known firms look then) hi 
Master James, two first-class crimsons of hand, and. from what I gathered subw 
different shades, have been suited by a j queutly, the evieriment was quite satis* 
comparatively sunless season. Mile. Jacjtii-1 factory, both from a cultural and from a 
line Ochs, a now variety, has florets of financial point of view- After a little ev 
rieher amaranth texture than any of its perienee the more go-phead growers began 
colour, and Miss E. A. Roope Is regarded j to realise the type of single ('bry^n® 
as the handsomest yellow* Japanese Chrys- j mum that answered their purpose ««- 
anthemum yet seen. It has quite an ! and from that time until the present they 
orange shade, the petals, formation, and I have been most insistent in tbcirdetnanu- 
giant size making a remarkable variety, for singles, having from three to five 
This and Bob Pulling are great gains in I of fairly stS#petals that travel well To ■ 
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have been singularly fortunate in this 
mutter, for during the last two years ideal 
flowers of this character have been raised 
and introduced into cultivation. The hand¬ 
some disbudded blooms always command 
a high price, and week by week are gain¬ 
ing in popular esteem. Recently, in con¬ 
versation with a well-known London 
florist, I ascertained that single Chrysan¬ 
themums are selling remarkably well, the 
public buying them quite readily. As this 
florist put it to me, “If we show r them 
these single Chrysanthemums in the 
market bunch, just as we receive them, 
they do not seem to understand their 
value, but so soon as we arrange a half-a- 
dozen to a dozen blooms in a vase they are 
attracted ut once.”—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemum Buttercup.— In visiting 
gardens where Chrysanthemums are grown 
extensively one, cannot but note the pro¬ 
minence of this variety. It would appear 
that most of the incurved varieties are dis- I 
carded, but that cultivators cannot give up 
this, certainly the grandest of all in the 
Hass as an effective flower. I have noted 
blooms 0 indies across, and nearly as deep, 


tile grower niay make a selection of easily- 
grown varieties, that the reflexed are placed at 
pi considerable disadvantage. Not long since 
the Fioral Committee of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society, on the recommendation of 
a sub-committee, decided to delete the reflexed 
varieties, as these are now referred to other 
sections. Some of the better reflexed sorts 
were splendidly shown in Mr. Norman Davis’ 
group at the Crystal Palace recently, including 
King of Crimsons (deep crimson). Progno (rich 
amaranth, sweet-scented), and the Christines 
(represented in golden-bronze, peach, pink, 
white, and primrose colours). There is still 
much to admire in these very old sorts, hut I 
fear they will never regain the popularity they 
once enjoyed.—W. V. T. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums at the Crystal 
Palace.—It is many yearH since so many 
Pompon Chrysanthemums were shown so well 
at the luto autumn show of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. At the recent exhibi¬ 
tion the competition was keen in both the 
Anemone-flowered Pompon and the ordinary 
Pompon classes. One trade grower set up 
masses of these dainty little flowers. The 
names of the varieties exhibited were as 
follows :—A nemone - flowered Pompons : An¬ 
tonins (yellow). Marie Stuart (blush, sulphur 
centre) and its creamy-white sport, Kmily Row- 
bottom. Mr. Astie (dark yellow), Perle (rosy- 
lilac). Rose Marguerite (rose), and others. Of 
the ordinary double-flowered Pompons there 
was a capital show, tile better sorts being: 
William Westlake (canary-yellow). Mile. Elise 



Piatia lingulata< From a photograph sent by Mr. R. A. Mulby, Woodford, Essex. 
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globular in form, and very smooth, and tb 
odour is a rich, shining yellow. This an 
the pure white H. W. Thorp make 
capital pair, whether for exhibition c 
tor floral decoration. The latter, by tb 
' Vi ‘.v, is much favoured this year h 
glowers for market.- Ii. 

claq« Ux 7, ed Chrysanthemum* in the vas 

shou S \p 4 U 13 £ pity that the earliness of tt 
Drf.voT?/ Q a^ e Natl °nal Chrysanthemum Societ 
hlooma 1 Browers getting their incurve 
Sr C u? l °, c ° nd,tlon by October 29th Ins 
bloom« l “ mt ;, the veteran grower of iucurvc 
be S 2 n * y exhibitor, hut the bloon 

in sfiVAvi 1 Wou d have stood him in good sten 
of 9 niAif„ C fl“ P i etl J tlon - T bey were a capital 1< 
nualitv 0 led incurved blooms of goc 

varipiL an i w ere represented by the followit 
Wells (hiii F ‘ , E L an8 Chrome-yellow), Clai 
F Jud^nn * ®p coc « (chrome-yellow), Mr 

yellovriw Butteroup (rich buttercu 

Tre?tTanTh,f«- Hlg , gs (reddish-mahogany), Fran 
Pink) r cidf-amber), Mrs. G. Denysr (silver 
(reddishVhr^’ P u £ tls te°Wen-yellow), Calyps 
and a vm'pfi 0 ,’ Bomana (rich goldcn-yeilov 
were a surnHc 5 amG , d I Wiseman. Many growe 
quality tbc excellence of tl 

s u 1U y so early in the season.—W. V. T. 

late e m X think ll S Sant ^® mui ^ s, ~ I fear ** is t( 

fashioned Via of raving interest in the ol 
Popular . Chryea » t hemums that we 
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Dordan (silvery-pink). Black Douglas (dark 
crimson), Osiris (cerise-pink), President (bright 
rosy-purple). Prince of Orange (orange). W. 
Sabey (yellow), Comte de Morny (brilliant 
purple). Rosinante (blush-rose) and its buff 
sport, Nelly Rainford, Mile. Martha (white) and 
its sport. Golden Mile. Martha. Anastasia (rosy- 
purple). Lyon (rosy-purple), and its orange-red 
sport, Alice Butcher.—W. V. T. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Harry Weed 
(1911). — This comparatively unknown 

, Japanese variety did well last season, being 
represented in the first prize stands of the 
classes respectively for forty-eight, twenty-four, 
and twelve Japanese at the November show at 
the Crystal Palace. From what I have seen of 
this variety this season, I fully expect to see \ 
very handsome blooms again. It is a very | 
large bloom of drooping form, having petals of 
! good breadth, very long and reflexing. The 
1 colour is rich crimson, shaded a brighter tone 
of the same colour, with a pleasing buff re¬ 
verse.—E G. 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Francis Rowe.— 

This is a very handsome Japanese variety, 
suitable for exhibition. I lately saw some 
blooms in the pink of condition, and I am dis¬ 
posed to recommend it to those who are on 
the look-out for a promising novelty. The 
blooms are very largo, having long floret’s of 
medium width that reflex and slightly twist, 
and build up a beautifully even flower of 
drooping form. The colour may be described 
I as bronzy-red on a yellow ground. This novelty 
was raised by Mr. Geo. Mileham, and was dis¬ 
tributed last spring —C'. A. II. 


ROOK, ALPINE, BOO, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PRATIA ANGULATA. 

It is rather surprising—seeing the ease 
with which it can be grown—that one does 
not meet with this charming little New 
Zealand Lobelia more frequently. In 
almost any position—provided the soil is 
never really dry—though favouring most a 
spot where a little leaf-mould is mixed 
with the loam, and in a uniformly mellow 
condition of moisture, this plant, rarely 
exceeding 2 inches or 3 inches in height, 
flourishes apace, carpeting the ground and 
neighbouring rocks with its close-clinging 
verdure. While comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant during the early part of the year, a 
striking transformation takes place about 
mid-June, when the dark bronzy-green 
foliage is studded with myriads of bril¬ 
liant white Lobelia like flowers. While the 
individual blossoms do not last more than a 
few days, there are great numbers of buds 
waiting to take their place. When at las! 
there are only a few flowers, the decora¬ 
tive value of this plant is only juH be¬ 
ginning, for as' the days go by, the seed- 
vessels resulting from the earlier flowers 
are becoming, more-or Jess rosy, till by 
early August the whole colony will be a 
ruddy mass of small fruits, which will 
increase slightly in size and colour as the 
season advances, until the frosts of 
November split, the fleshy envelope and re¬ 
lease the seeds. In the matter of pro¬ 
pagating it is one of the most accommodat¬ 
ing plants, as it usually produces roots at 
each node, or, if not, small pieces taken 
off and cut up into lengths of 2 Inches or 
so, and pegged down on to moist soil and 
kept shaded, will readily strike. So far as 
my experience goes, it is quite hardy, 
though during, the last few years we have 
had no extremely severe winters. In this 
respect Pratia angulata differs from P. 
Arena tin, of larger growth, which with me 
is only Just hardy if protected by glass 
to keep off undue overhead wet. and which 
with me does not fruit. In all other re¬ 
spects, however, it much resembles P. 
angulata. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the dainty appearance of this little trailer. 

Reginald A. Malby. 


GENTIAN ELLA ACAIILIS AT BLANDS 
FORT, QUEEN'S CO. 

We have been asked to write of Gentians, 
and will briefly describe the treatment that 
we give them here, which is totally at 
variance from book-law. October and 
November are the months to plant Gen 
tiana aeaulis. The ground should be dug 
out 3 ftH x t deep, and a foot of drainage put 
in at the bottom, then 2 feet of the best 
virgin soil and leaf-mould. We use rotten 
Scutch or Touch Grass two parts, and leaf- 
mould one part. All this should be well 
stamped down. Then plant the Gentians 
in clumps of twelve crowns, C» inches 
distant each way, zigzag. Do not ex¬ 
pert great things the first year in the wav 
of bloom, but do not forget to cut off the 
bloom before seeding. Save worry by 
planting in full sun only. We have them 
in edgings by the mile, and you can see 
the scarcity of bloom where even a Prim¬ 
rose shadows the Gentian. Weed them 
and keep them clean always, and in the 
second'year they will repay, and in the 
third year will rejoice you. At four years 
they will lie touching each other, and the 
fifth year you must tear them up and start 
again. I have told .scores of people how 
we grow them, but I know that they give 
them gravel to feed on, jump on thein and 
roll them, to make the iioor things believe 
that they are under glaciers. Unbelievers, 
come and see them here on May 10th, 1913, 
and afterwards roll them and starve then! 
at your. iieril. To my gardener is the 
credit. In twenty years these miles of 
Gentians have sprung from a few plants. 

[We hear the result at Blandsfort, is very 
fine, and are happy to give Mr. Bland’s 
account of it in Irish Gardening. But he 
says nothing of the' rainfall and the lime- 

stone pjf^^^ eJ «sxf D lLLINOIS AT 
U R B ANA- C HAM P Al G M 












GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 

Hose lor west wall. Please give me the 
name of'a climbing Rose (a double crimson 
H T.) that will flower throughout the season. I 
want it for a west wall.—C. R. H. 

[Either Ards Hover or Heine Olga de 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


cally we may endeavour to train these, a ROOM AND WINDOW. 

certain bareness at the bottom is unavoid- - 

able, and the shorter but free growers till xoTKS iXD REPLIES. 

in nicely. They also have a further ad- * ‘ u 

vantage"in supplying a succession of bios- Treatment of bulbs for window •sill.-'Hoy 
Lmsffter .he'buufof the extra vigorous 

growers is over. Apart from this, we lia\e door » in fibre in flower-pote or leftont-qf-doon 1 
a few extra good varieties that are apt to Can I force Freesias and Ixias lnfibn; indoor? 


Limner Aras uover or Heine uiga cie 11 r ««Wimhotiso or rrame-OBm 

Wurtemberg should answer your purpose.] djoop f r ro J?„^® £„d the 'little necessary U£ you have a window-box the bulbs 


Roses for cold clay soti.-My Roses, with few ^easilv''afforded when ag^insTa should 5 l>e planted therein with ns little 

» Trailer fence IfosideJ keeping <he S flowers delay 

In two or three years they are not of much f re e from rain and dirt splashings. Both grow them ill pot. dim .1 

use. They have especially gone wrong this wet k , d ]ate i >loolns such shelter and window-sill as the flowers develop ho, 

season, when the surface has become very solid. . J*' i . mnut ho must not be wintered indoors. Ifyuujn- 

r-an you recommend any kinds Which would be protection from rough weather must be nor oe wum- c ^^ ^ 

likely to best resist these natural difficulties?— beneficial to many of our more delicately- tend 1 , \ ‘ . 

Rusticus. coloured Koses.-A. Pipes. Plan will be to pot them n wffl g* 


likely to best resist these natural difficulties?— 
RUSTICUS. 

[No; there are no Hoses that will do 
well in such a soil as you describe when 
the surface is allowed to cake. Lift the 
plants this season, bastard trench the soil, 
and put in a few* drain pipes. Please see 
our issue dated August Tlst, where you 
will find a short article explaining how the 
work of preparation should be carried out. 
If that does nut answer your query suf¬ 
ficiently please write again.] 

Rose Cruss an Teplitz. I planted a very 
carefully prepared bed with a large number 
of this‘Hose, 18 inches apart, due south 
aspect, in November of last year. They 
have grown so much as to choke each other 


should lx? planted therein with as little 
delay as possible, while if you intend to 
grow them in pots and stand them on Ite 
window-sill as the flowers develop they 


tend to have them in pots by far the better 
plan will be to pot them in some good com- 


. . * ‘ T , ,, ‘ , ^st saw loam lightened by a mixture of 

Care in planting Roses.— Failures with "f-moulvl, well decayed manure, anil 
Hoses the first season after planting are , ij^ n }l fter potting, stand them 
often attributed to wrong causes. Some- „ in sheltered snot out-of- 

times this may he traced to getting the olosel.v to**™* SSWorOocM- 
plants in very late, to long-continued frost. ( ^ j.j ; j ruk wav they will soon root 
and often the nurseryman comes in for a »ur mm. i _ • J 

share of blame, whilst the true reason lies -«nd in dm.- tune * . n 

in Hie slipshod manner of planting. Most spikes M h e l1»ev^ 
people, when Hoses arrive in November, are be stood on I he \\ inilow . ll j K • 
anxious to get them in early, and very | likely to meet with 


doors! covering them with ashes or Cocoa- 
nut fibre. In this way they will sooii wot 
and in due time push up their flower- 
spikes. When the winter is past they may 
l%e stood on the window-sills. You are nut 
likclv to meet with much success in grow- 


anxious I" gPI- lueiil m enn.t, dim V, . I t. «Kro inHumt: *& 

often do not bestow sufficient care in plant- mg * reesias and 
ing. It is not enough to prepare the they both need ?L l^the more 

ground and lay out the roots. Planting Freitas would, of the two. ti^tte moir 
must be done in such a way that the likely to succeed, buit the; slam «l>m« 
fibrous roots, when they begin to grow, in compost ns for the other b • ■ 

ought to have been done tuo incut bis ago.] 

Window-boxes in winter.-Nut very unHi 
variety can be introduced into outside win 


entirely, with the result that mildew has will have no difficulty in “ taking hold” of 


been most troublesome, and they have 
thrown out immense branches, so that the 
bed has the appearance of a forest. The 
bloom has been also very free. Would you 


t he soil. More imrtieularly does this apply Window-boxes in winter.— Not very niuch 
to standards that are sometimes blown variety can be introduced into outside win- 
about and half uprooted. To avoid this, dow-boxes in winter, and jievkaps that is 
it is always advisable to place a good stout ^| 10 cause why so many of them are vacant 


take out every alternate plant and i>eg stake to eneli plant at the time of plant- f roul now to April. Among hardy shrubs 


down the long branches? I see much prun¬ 
ing is not recommended. Is the aspect 
suitable, and might I make a hedge facing 
due north of tlio*?e 1 remove? M. II. >S., 
Dublin. 

Roses for town gardens.-U do not know 
any Rose that is of more value to the 


To complete the work it is always there are many that give to a window-box 

wise to cover the bed with some light. ;l certain amount of furnishing, but there 
warm material, like leaves. —Woodbast- i !, re other things we ought not to lose sight 

of. We have in Wallflowers plants that 


Edinburgh, Hon. E. Gifford. Betty, Horace 
Yernet. and Gross an Teplitz, some com¬ 
paratively new and others old, all do fairly 
well in the town garden. It is always wcl 


to bear in mind that Olie should be liberal Nabonnand are good dark reds. For white and 

ftl.nl tn soil and manure in a town blush-whites we would prefer Mine. Alfred Car- 

Ill regard to soil a 11 ' " duir jnto (die rifere. Perle de Neigtk Perpetual Thalia, and 

garden, and good tlllix - ol I ^ . r Aimee Vibert. Deep yellow is found in Wil- 


Roses against pillars ( E. L. C. F.i.-No Roses will stand a deal of adverse weather, and 
are absolutely free from mildew, but we have i n m sheltered window they often commence 
only recommended those least prone to this ' , 5 „ „j Vfl nw of thove in the 

disease. You will find the Wichuraianas you to show flower in adtanoc of tU^einme 
mention a little too high growing for your lieds and liorders. Whilst nioou i™. 
nillars. unless you propose taking the growths Faerie Queen, Purple Queen, and Har 
further on by means of the suggested wires. f qV ni,rito« with manv. it is 

when you could scarcely choose bettor. In the billger Rie favourites Win man..^ 
majority of climbers we do not get profuse often that dwarf sorts like lom mu 
blooming from bottom to top for more than aIld Vulcan are seen to good advantage on 
mre in the season. Those named below are ex- <J11 Vnct T othinn Stocks, For 

•optionally free and have the merit of being ] ‘ l " HUlOW-SiU. V, eoc l\ve ns both 

continuous bloomers, but not in such masses as get-me-nots, and 1 olxailtluises gi eu 
he others come in their nrime:--Sarah Bern- fragrance and beauty in spring in ui 
liardt. Ards Rover. Ards Pillar. (Iruss an Top- nll( i these might oftener be UlililW 

lit/.. Bar le Due, Flower of Fairfield, and Noella ! ” lw L : *! .7 li, Llv thow having 

Nabonnand are good dark reds. For white and in window -boxes, particularly 
blush-whites we would prefer Mine. Alfred Car- | avwutll aspect. —Derby. 


ceptionally free and have the merit of being 
continuous bloomers, hut not in such masses as 
the others come in their nrime:--8arah Bern¬ 
hardt. Ards Rover. Ards Pillar. (Iruss an Tep- 
litz. Bur le Due, Flower of Fairfield, and Noella 
Nabonnand are good dark reds. For white and 


guim-iw «*‘ v * . .• ... r.c Aimee Vibert. Deep yellow is found in Wil- 

borders ill the autumn, with plenty or J jam A n en Richardson. Mme. Hector Leuilliot. 
..xnn re bolus the plants considerably. J Mine. Charles Monnier, and Reve d’Or; with 
manure, i ‘ , . i j e rPSll lts some Lady Waterlow. Zepherin Drouhin, and Climb- 

have been surprised at Uie resu i » ing Caroline Testout. oink. For huff shadings 

\own gardeners have acniextu nils .> ■ y OU CO uId not improve upon Gloire de Dijon 
iiooflimp tliev cave slK?ciaI attention to the and Bouquet d'Or. siiclia Wilson promises 
pecaust iuc.\ .. . . . 1 it 1 lr> trin now In uno/ik nf 


VEGETABLES. 


SOWING SMALL BROAD BEANS IN 
AUTUMN. 

Thu earlier one can. get dishes of 
the more are they appreciated, and now ij 


lioonnse tliev gave Slieeial attention to Uie and Bouquet d’Or. Shelia Wilson promises ALJl'JMA. 

1 T very well, but is a little too new to speak of „„ „ nt .i:..i in<; n f Rsans 

soil.—L earlrsT. . definitely. We fear it would not be quite strong I »K earlier one UR get dishc. 

Rose F6licit6 Perp6tuc not bloorning. - enough to cope with the others. tlie more are they appreciated, and now 

Referring to vour answer to * ^ • Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.- One of the most the time that the Early Mazagnu type •• 

.1 < .Ko,. "ith as regards the non-blooming valuable Roses for the town gardener is Gloire jj roa( j Beall can 1)0 sown to advanc 
r TVnVtue. may I say that in the Lyonnaise. It lias several qualifications that 1 , f Jrtle years noticed that 

tellCItC Itiiaiutr, f , * 11I1Tll i U i|. nf just now are worth the consideration of those 1 

•iiituinu of 1910 1 received a numbei or J vho live near a town, amongst them being its j there are fetter growers of Hie > sm ‘ I • 

fl ints of this Hose, also Rauipante. i freedom of blooming, its comparative im- partly tyiies of Broad Bean, as so muca /. 


age. i ua>c vi. imc - 

autumn VI unv - -„ . t WHO live near a mwu, mi.uupi iubiu ueiug , there are fe^cr growers of the 

Dints of this Hose, also Ham panto. i freedom of blooming, its comparative im- lj ar d\ r tyiH^S of Broad Bean, as so uiUCM- 
; 1 cm tnsf- 8 feet wire trellis, (lue munity from insect pests, its almost thornless M j f nf }nu i o l( . lojjir, green pod 

l' ,a, . t0ll . a f.a i "l. 1 fnm that day to this, shoots, its value in a Partly^pened -.to for thM^t Ofate. Wrt UH. IW. » 


south ashel't. and from that day to this, 
d uph good wood has boon made the- c 

has been absolutely no bloom In tlie 
lias Dt^ii _mmr. fino «fTOllC 


shoots, its value in a partly-opened state for 
cutting, and, lastly, its lovely colour—a lemon- 
white, if one may so describe it. Either grown j 
as a standard or dwarf, this old Rose is well 


has, in a great measure, token their phne. 
The long, green-podded sorts in their sea¬ 
son are excellent, but they are not so M 


nas UCIII . 1 - *1 pd some fine strong worth the attention of those who love Roses *' T)«^rf Cluster, 

spring of 19H I 01 c ‘ e f (l v ^ 'L; twtmHuc that are not fickle or need a deal of coaxing to 1 as the Early Mazagan or Dajrr ciu 
plants, for w r est wn 11. ot Iclieite ie * n grow in a town garden.—T ownsman. which cannot be beaten by auy of tlx •< - 

1.” LL . i„,f frond growth and well- h __ » _. . ...,. ... „„ : ,iiHcs are taken 


X- tTiAnm but good growth and well- 
N -° ,1ml t \Voukl you advise leaving 
[K where they are for another year?- 
A1 II S., Dublin. 

Roses upon '°w walls and 


Willi 11* ilIIHVM l/C ucnivu u; "“V , 

Rosa rugosa as a stock.—A correspondent, forms when fine eating qualities are W • 
on page 660, ment ions the strong, sucker-like jpto account. There is also another aw* 1 ' 
roots emanating from stools of Rosa rugosa. . . . ,v inrw i ww -„i in Jie.TW <>r f"'' 1 

He Will find it far better to sow seeds of this variety I nnve found goo a m N ' • _ 

Rose, which will give capital stocks the second land viz.. Beck s Pwarl Licca i 
. ’ ' ’ ‘ is verv dwarf, with a nmek 


npvpp Bill Mltu |-- j xvuac jcimiJiaubicas. — xuia io uni v 

TTimtte Mme. Iloste, Comtesse de best-known Teas, but it deserves to 
X id iillac Niphetos, Maman Cochet, Mrs. “ore frequently. It^has creamy^whji 


h e „fro'!'' modatlon may sow in Jamurj w • 


irs. more frequently, ft has creamy-wmte nowers, , . , , l7if on t jji 

low with a suffusion of buff in the centre, and the February, and then { ■ 
rp blossoms are very fragrant, and borne freely, case the Early Green Longpou: « 
Either as a dwarf or as a standard, it is a de- ., n( i i-i lpv are lllced for their *1*6- 111 ’ 
ihle | girable sort. Cultivated in the latter form it is y ‘ ,, (i . ,nilh t?Ifv what 


-, : unon n low witn a suttusion or dutt in me cemre. ana me 

Edward Mawley, e t°-» a ® ^ , n L rp blossoms are very fragrant, and borne freely. 

......n Tf Mnrdchal Niel and a tew luoie Rither as a dwarf or as a standard, it is a de- 

" y Mlit , i;|P P hoip it is not unreasonable sirable sort. Cultivated in the latter form it is 
Ilfox 'nd 0 SqJerk and a good number very attractive.—ToWIWMAW. 

of our normal- growers are admirably -‘- 

suited for the l'nrpose. As a rule, they are index and Binding Coses for New Volume, 
husliv than the so-called climbers. Index to Volume XXXIIl. of Gardemso iLLtis- 

‘ eonoeflttently, clothe the base of the mi*D is now ready (price 3d., post AwNAi The 
and. ron suim.ni # . m-pttv pffects Bu\dmg Case for the same volume w also available (pnee 

wall more effectively, home l’ iet D. ea ^ U. <Ub/by post 1$.Od.). The Index and Binding Case can 
haw also been obtained by Using inis Ciu be obtained, from any newsagent, or from the Publisher, 
of Rose between the climbers upon higher 17, Fumival Street, London, E.C. If ordered together, 
w;dL and fences, for, howl imati- (Ad price of the Imlez and Binding Case is 2s., post free, j 


drained soil there is no Hifflcnlty • ^ 

in sowing the Longpods at tkisi^'' 
when well aliove the ground I • ^ 

with soil or fine ashes. 
viously. these are more nsefnl » "J 

(be small dwarfer early forais- J"' 

gardens I havo known the »«?£ fe £ 
tip Broad Bean culture I'f 
ravages of black-fly. hat ky M 


. . Jl 
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autumn lhe crop is cleared before [he post 
c;in make headway. The dwarf forms re¬ 
quire little space. Sow on a well-drained 
bonier facing south if possible, allowing 
IS inches between each row, and making 
double rows, as these protect each other. 
The soil, if at all heavy, may with 
advantage he lightened by adding old, line 
mortar or burnt garden refuse. In case of 
blanks it is an easy matter to sow an extra 
row or so, the plants in which can be lifted 
in February or March to make up the 
blanks. For later supplies, heavier soil 
and an open position are necessary. 

G. W. 




NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes in collections of vegetables.— 

In connection with the query: “Should 
Potatoes be included in a collection of 

vegetables?*’ on page 711, although not f ive when w-ritiii: 
essential, it is a sort of unwritten law' with 
good exhibitors that they must not be 
omitted, and the majority of judges do not 
favour collections where they are not in¬ 
cluded.— F. BlRRELL. 

-Mr. I>. II. Crane (p. 711) raises the 

question as to the inclusion of Potatoes in 
collections of vegetables at shows, and 1 
think he has satisfied himself that they 
should he. 1 have known judges pass over 
vegetable collections simply because Pota¬ 
toes we re not included. Why should Potatoes j 
not have the same value and importance 
as any other vegetable? There is as much 
art in growing good show’ tubers as there 
is anything else. It is quite true that 
Potatoes, except by the expert, are not 
always so attractively staged as are some 
other of the garden products. This, how¬ 
ever, is no reason w’hy their presence 
should be barred. 1 am not in the least 
surprised that Mr. Crane should find 
from “Mutual Association” debates that 
Potatoes hold such a high place. When 
they are scheduled with eleven other sub¬ 
jects qualifying for maximum points in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s “Rules for 
Ridging,” the question so far is settled. I 
place Potatoes in the front rank, no other 
vegetable save Cauliflowers taking prior 
place, and this only because they lend 
themselves to effective central back-row’ 
arrangement. A collection of vegetables 
seems very incomplete without these ns a 
central object, hut w'hon it comes to in¬ 
dividual importauce and point. value. 

Potatoes well hold tlieir own. Unless, as 
Mr. Crane says, the schedule lays down 
that Potatoes must be included, there is no 
reason wdiy they should, more than any 
other, be staged.' Exhibitors often have no 
guidance from tlieir schedules, and they 
have to remember that judges are usually 
practical men, whose decisions are 
announced as final. Tt would lie a thousand 
pities if the Potato should ho excluded.— 

W. Htrconell. 


BOOKS. 

“ THE ROCK GARDEN.”* 

This is a smart-looking little book, and 
the few coloured plates are better printed 
than is usually the case wdth the three- 
coloured process which so often disap- 
ixjints. A few' good black-and-white draw ¬ 
ings would, perhaps, be as helpful to the 
reader, but the black-and-white illustra¬ 
tions—oue can hardly call them drawings 
—which the author supplies at pages 8 
and 9 are such as one might send to a 
cheap comic paper to ridicule the subject. 
Indeed, we are not quite sure whether the 
author is not. poking fun at his readers. 
Mr. Farrer has the advantage of knowing 
the mountains well, and has a lively power 
of expression, and, therefore, the book is 
sure to he a help. He seems most instruc- 
about the moraine. Ho 
divides the plants into families, and 
deals with the best. Hut we think it great 
hardihood on his part to set himself up 
(page 2) against Mr. Rusk in, who 

christened the Rock foil, a perfectly happy 
name, and good English. We are quite 
sure that, after all these little ephemera 
of the day, including Mr. Farrer’s own 
hooks, the ” Proserpina ” of Mr. Ruskin 
will be alive and well. 

The division of Saxifraga into sub¬ 
sections with ugly Latin names is no gain, 
all the more so when the author drops into 
the habit of using these instead of Saxi- 
fimga. All this * makes for confusion. 
Here are the names we refer to :— 
Eri-Aizoon, 

Porphyrion, 

Englerin, 

Kabschia. 

Think of the British maiden or her mother 
struggling with such pedantic ugliness. 

We are sure Mr. Farrer can do better 
work than this, and suggest that ho 
should write the ‘‘Garden Flora of the 
Northern Alps”—that is, all the plants of 
the Alps worthy of garden culture. Many 
natives of the Alps are not. The moun¬ 
tains of Europe and N. America, now 
within easy reach, offer a fine field to work 
in, and with the present, taste for alpine 
and rock plants, there should he a public 
glad to learn. W. R. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November 5th and Oth, 1912. 

In order t<> demonstrate the increasing im¬ 
portance of hybrid Orchids as nutumn- 
fiowering plants, a special show of these 
flowers was held in conjunction with the 


exhibition. In every direction and from 
every point of view r the rigid lilies of the 
triangles were an eyesore. In future 
special exhibitions of the flower it might 
he avoided by devoting the entire hall to 
the display, and by informal grouping oil 
or near the floor. Incidentally, a day 
apart might also prove desirable. This 
much is not w'ritten sarcastically. We, in¬ 
deed, realised that the more brilliant banks 
of Chrysanthemums and Begonias had, so 
to say, a battling effect upon plants 
primarily characterised by chasteness of 
colouring, an inimitable richness of their 
own, with now and again touches of bril¬ 
liancy, and anon much of quaintness In 
those clouded browns and chocolates that 
have no parallel in any other flower. 
Hence, we think it best that, for the pur¬ 
poses of such an exhibition—-Viz., ” fo 
demonstrate their increasing importance” 
— they should he shown as they live, in an 
atmosphere apart. Of I lie wealth of them, 
their infinite variety and beauty, we have 
nothing but praise, more particularly from 
the iioint of view of an autumn display. 
The opening day, however, was wet and 
dull, facts which, while obscuring much 
light, also militated against a finer effect . 

The finer exhibits were arranged around 
the walls of the building, the whole of 
them here, as elsewhere, being competitive. 
Undoubtedly, one of the grandest exhibits 
was that of Lieut-Col. Sir George Ilolford. 
K.O.V.O., in Class 12, for a group of not 
more than fifty plants of Vamla cmrulea. 
There were between sixty and seventy 
racemes of these exquisite flowers on the 
plants shown, one variety, of queenly 
beauty, named Lady Ilolford, receiving a 
first-class certificate. A noticeable feature 
of this fine lot was the great variety of 
colour, size, and form it embraced, prov¬ 
ing that in nature the plants Intercross 
and seed rather- freely. The only accom¬ 
paniment to tliis unique lot was a number 
of plants of Oneidinm varieosum Rogersi. 
which, by way of contrast—yellow and 
celestial-blue—was ns good as it was hold 
and daring. In an adjoining group and in 
Class 7 the same exhibitor had a unique 
lot of Cattle.vas, Lrolias, and Brassavolas, 
one of (lie richest gatherings of such things 
ever brought to an exhibition. Lselio- 
Cattleya Golden Beauty. Cattleya Bow 
ringinnn triumphans, with five splendid 
racemes of flowers, Ladio-Onttleyn Capper 
Charleswortb, with deep Hemerocailis 
fulva orange sepals and crimson lip. 
Cattleya Fabia gloriosa (very handsome). 
C. Hardy ana alba La Perle (very chaste 
and beautiful), C. Mrs. Hitt (Westonbirt 
variety, pinky satin mauve and con- 



AQUARI*. 

Goldfish, wintering.—I am having a pond 
made-area about 18 square yards or rather 
or a Water Lily, Nymnhrea Marliacea 
filbida. I should be obliged if you would tell 
through your correspondence column if 
Koldnsh could be also kept in the pond without 
detriment to the Water Lily, and if they are 
sufficiently hardy to stand the winter. Pre- 
fioLE^^’ ire would have to he broken?—J. R. 

[Goldfish will survive the winter in a 
if the precaution he taken (o keep the 
ice broken in the event of frosts, so as to 


complete. In large degree the usually seen 
formality of the rectangular tables was re¬ 
placed by triangular table groups, with an 
occasional one of circular design. These, 
from certain points of view those more 
particularly of breaking up the continuity 
of exhibits inseparable from that seen in 
ordinary tents, and for purposes of inspcc- 
tjon—m'ight he regarded as gains, adding 
diversity at the exhibition, with greater 
freedom for moving about. In our opinion, 
however, the idea was carried insufficiently 
far. For example, the highly-set tables in 


of the occasion, a gold 
Silver Gilt Limiley medal being awarded 
in each case. Another very line group came 
from Mr. G. F. Moore, Bourton-on-the- 
Watcr, where we saw an endless array of 
Dendrobium PhaUenopsis, Oypripediunis, 
Cattleyns, and other plants. In Class 1. 
for a group of Orchids (open), Messrs. 
Charleswortb and Co., Haywards Heath, 
seemed the first prize and gold medal for 
a fine arrangement, the centre being 
wholly of Epidendrum vitollinum. Of this; 
brilliant orange-scarlet flowered species 


tiie’ more central parts of the hall wore as I there must have been two or three hundred 


much a mistake as the highly-banked 
arrangements of the majority. Lieut.-Col. 
Sir George Holford’s arrangement of 
Cypripodiums, Palms, and Ferns, in line 


admit air. It would, however, no doubt j with the vision, was aag I’eonbR' 
kave much trouble and anxiety to winter 
your goldfish under cover. A greenhouse 
Jdth a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
b!) degs. would suit them well, but care 
ftmst be taken to shade the water from the 
direct rays of the sun, for although light 
is necessary to the production of oxygen, 
and to the growth of aquatic plants, an 
excess of light encourages the development 
0 f, r ' 0 dferv.*e, which not only appear on the 
side of the aquarium, but will also grow' on 
ine sterns of aquatic plants, besides making 
ine water thick and unpleasant to the eye.] 
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tion, and was not overcrowded. Moreover, 
it. was restful and pleasing, with but a 
tithe of the engineering and labour neces¬ 
sary for the building up of many of the 
other groups. In no single instance w’as 
there an attempt at a ground arrangement 
of the plants, which at the International 
was a feature of marked success. A few 
such groups in the centre of the hall 
would, from the spectacular standpoint, 
have altered the comple xion of the entire 

* “The Rook Garden." by Reginald1 Farrer. London: 
T. C and G. O. Jack, 67, Long Acre, W C. 


spikes of flowers, and, lightly interspersed 
with the ivory-white Odontoglossum 
Armain villierense xantbotes, w'as most 
effective. In quite a superbly-arranged 
group, one of the few, indeed, in w’hicli 
any attempt was made at design, Messrs. 
Sander and Sons, St. Albans, secured one 
of their noble successes and a gold medal 
as its due reward. The group w r as rich in 
Cnttleyas, particularly C. His Majesty, C 
Fabia gloriosa, Odontiodns, and Odonto¬ 
glossum amabile in variety; a most 
artistic arrangement. A particularly fine 
group w r ns contributed by Messrs. Mansell 
and Hatcher, Raw'don, Leeds, and here, 
too, excellent taste was displayed in 
arrangement. Bays, prominences, and 
groundwork w>re [ occupied by the 
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choicest things, while the complete restful¬ 
ness of the whole was quite a feature. In 
one position there were tine examples of 
Odnntoglossuni amabile, some extra line | 
novelties of these being highly prized. 
Dendvochilon Gobbinnum in this group 
was most graceful in its drooping racemes 
of yellow and cream ; and there was much 
else to admire. Messrs. James Vo itch and 
Sons, Ltd., had a table in which 
Calanthe Harris! (very puce white) was 
one of the most conspicuous items. It is 
certainly very chaste and beautiful. Ad¬ 
joining this was a group of choice things 
from Mrs. Cookson, Wylnm-on Tyne, and 
in which Calanthe x Cooksomc, a superb 
whitc-tlowered hybrid, was remarked. 
Odontioda Bradshawa*. Cookson’s var. 
(salmony-red, with yellow lip) was also in 
this group. Mr. .7. Gurney Fowler, C.lebo- 
lands, South Woodford, had a table group 
singularly rich in Cypvipediums, (’. insigno 
Fowlerianum, C. i. Ilarefield Hall, and C. 
i. Sanderm being in line array, the last 
banked high. There wore some line 
Odontoglossums and Cattleya labiata alba 
1‘rincess of Wales. Quite a notable lot. 
and distinct in its way, was that from Mr. 
F. Dii Cane Godman, South Lodge, 
Horsham, who bad a plenitude of plants 
of Oncidium cheirophorum (yellow) and O. 
ornithorrynehum, and O. o. album. 
IMeiones, and Odontoglossum grande wore 
also noted. Mr. II. S. Goodson, Putney, 
had a superb lot of Cypripedlum insigno 
Sanderm, Sophro-Cattlcya eximia. blotciicd 
Odontoglossums in variety, and others. 


Mikado, Mandarin (yellow ground fancy), 
Frank Galsworthy, and Carola. Lady 
Millar, a Malmuison variety, was also 
noted. Messrs. Wm. Wells and Co., 
Mcrsthani, showed some excellent flowers 
of Salmon Enchantress, which is quite 
distinct from all others of its class. Messrs. 
Allwood, P> rot hers, Haywards Heath, bad 
a particularly nice lot, the gem of the col- 
! lection being Mary Allwood, which they 
i catalogue as “ cardinal pink.” In colour 
ami form, however, it is a counterpart of 
Lady Hermione or Her Majesty of border 
! fame, and with not a little of the fragrance 
; of the latter variety to boot. Fairmount 
i (heliotrope shade), Empire Day, and 
Rosette (deep cerise) were others of note in 
i this group. Messrs. Stuart how and Co., 
Enfield, were the only other exhibitors of 
Carnations, their finest thing being, with¬ 
out doubt. St. Nicholas, a rich crimson- 
■ sear let. which also gained an award of 
merit. Plants were shown, and the variety 
is certainly full of promise. Baroness de 
Brienen and Lady Alington were among 
, other good sorts in a small collection. 

Stove plants.—Mr. L. R. Russell. Ricli- 
moiid, had an unusmil exhibit of Berto 


formed sorts in having: a small cushioned 
centre and great length of floret, which 
order of tiling was exactly reversed in the 
old types; indeed, they were nearly all 
cushion. For a race such as Snow Queen 
there is still ample room. 

Hardy plants.— These were iu a very 
decided minority, and of no moment. Mr. 
G. Keuthe, Keston, had a considerable 
range of Saxifragas and other alpinesnnt 
in flower, the former including many 
novelties, together with pans of Galanthus 
01g;e and Oxalis lohata. In Hie same 
group were several dozen i*ots of Neriues 
in flower, these embracing many lieautiful 
shades of colour. Misses Hopkins, Shop- 
pert on-on Thames, displayed a rock garden 
in conjunction with a water gardeu on a 
miniature though suggestive plan, sur¬ 
rounding it at: the back by bamboos and 
planting its immediate front with the bog 
and moisture-loving Primulas. Mary, 
Countess of Ilche.ster, sent from Abbots- 
bury Castle flowering sprays of the beauti¬ 
ful and very rare New Zealand shrub. 
Holieria populnea. It is white-flowered, 
with hard, leathery, erenate, shining 
leaves. The flowers are Peutzia-like and 


remarkable for their leaf markings rathe 
than their flowers. Tile last-named are 
particularly so, such species ns setaceus 
and Petola being shown among others. 
These have leaves of an intense olive and 
dark olive green, the former being 
marked by red veins and the latter with 


Odontioda Zephyr was also good. Sir R;*ld. They have a singular beauty and 


Jeremiah Colman had a nice display of 
Cypripeditims, Cattleyas, Calanthe Hnr- 
risi, Vanda cconilen, and others. Messrs. 
James Cypher and Sons. Cheltenham, bad 
a glorious bank of Cypripediums, the in¬ 
dispensable G. insigne Sandora*, in rich 
abundance, amid them all. C. Priam, C. 
Thalia giganten, C. Maudiie, and C. Fairie- 
anum wore also in plenty. Dendrohium 
Fhakf'opsis Schroderiunum was also seen, 
and there wore many of the Cattleyas. 
Messrs. Stuart Low’ and Co., Enfield, had 
a circular group near the centre, Dendro¬ 
hium formosum giganteum and Vanda 
cmrulea being remarked among many 
kinds. 

Creenhouse flowering plants.— These 
were chiefly represented by the winter- 
flower ing Begonias, of which Messrs. 
James Veitcli and Sons, Ltd., bad an un¬ 
usually good display. Elatior, Winter 
Perfection, Mrs. Heal, Julius, and others 
were in fine batches, though The Gem, a 
scarlet-crimson flowered variety, very pro¬ 
fuse, was very beautiful. The new’ Emita, 
of dark orange tone, is quite an acquisition, 
the first of its class of this particular 
shade. Optima is of salmon-pink tone, and 
likew ise a novelty. Another large table of 


richness of their own. 

Chrysanthemums. — Of those, Messrs. 
James Veiteh and Sons, Ltd.. Chelsea, had 
the finest display, tilling a table witli a 
grand lot of well-grown plants of Caprice 
du Printoiups and its sports. The examples 
were notable, too, for their uniform size, 
about IS inches high by la inches through, 
and carrying from nine to fifteen flowers, 
were attractive in the extreme. Apart 
from the original, its six sports were also 
on view’, at once demonstrating the groat 
diversity and richness of colouring of 
which certain types are capable. Green¬ 
ing’s Caprice (pink). Red Cap. While Cap. 
Purple Cap. Yellow’ Cap. and Kathleen 
Thompson (bronze) were the varieties 
shown, tlie pink-flowered one being the 
only weakling from the colour standpoint. 
So distinct are they, indeed, that n great 
galaxy of colour is possible from this 
family alone. Felton’s Favourite (white) 
w’ns also in good plants, while Countess 
of Egmont (bronze), and Primrose Girl 
(singles) were excellent. Messrs. Win. 
Wells and Co., Mersthnm. showed some 
fine exhibition flowers, notably Queen 
Mary (Award of merit), a massive white of 
great pnqiortions and good quality. It is 


The 

Lady 


. ... ^ . . .. , . _ t . . - ,_... .. have been found useful. Lawns require 

these Begonias came from Messrs. Wm. about the largest tiling in (Tir.vsanthemums I help to keep the Grass in condition. Ffan 
(hitbush and Sons, llighgate, N.. Winter \ have seen. The ]>etals are incurving | lawns are weedy it is a sign of neglecr. 
Cheer, Bowden Beauty, owl Beauty of Ilale j nn q are of firm, pnper-Uke texture and 
being the best. The last is a particularly j crispness. William Turner, another white 
" 1 “ of the exhibition order, was also good, and 

there wore many others, such as Sylvia 
Slade (single), and Mrs. Andrew Walker 
(chestnut) of the decorative class- Messrs. 

H. J. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, exhibited 
some good single and semi-double flowered 
varieties, such ns Sonnie (pure white), 

Hector Menzies (yellow), and Mrs. H. 

Weller (white). Miss A. Id. Roope (rich 
orange-goId) (Award of merit) is of the ex- | 
hibition order, and a most valuable bit of | 
colour, the broad florets adding to its | 
weight and distinction. Mrs. H. ,T. Jones 
(blush-pink, incurved) was another notable I 
variety, while Miss Mary Fox (green and 
white) is large and distinct. Caterhnm 


good double and of salmon tone, 
flowers are beautifully formed. 
Waterlow is a white and pink sport from 
Tarn ford Hall, and rather pretty. 

Ferns.-The only exhibit of these was 
I fiat from Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
Edmonton, who brought some half-dozen or 
more varieties of the newer Nephrolepis. 
The newest, of these was N. exaltata 
Willmofta*. remarkable for its moss-like 
lineness. N T . e. Mnr.slialli eompacta, N e. 
Wbitmanni eompacta were as stepping 
stones to the above, each somewhat more 
finely divided than the Inst. N. e. 
eiegantlssima crlstata is a plant of much 
usefulness and handsome withal, while 


N e. muscosa is distinct enough apparently Bronze (single) from Mr. F. Brazier, 
almost for a species. It is quite prostrate Caterhnm, is good and distinct ; a most use- 
in Jmbit, hence as a relative or descendant ful Bit of colour with considerable freedom 
of the yard-high, erect growing X. exaltata of flowering. Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, 
remarkable in the extreme. No Fern j and Cragg showed a few’ vases of excel 


iins probablv been given to sporting like 
this one. while the diverse forms to which 
it has given rise render it unique. 

Carnations.—Viscountess Ridley, Cram- 
lington. Northumberland, sent a small ex¬ 
hibit of excellent Carnations as May Day, 


lent varieties, chiefly singles: Jessica 
(mahogany), Portia (reddish - crimson) 
(Award of merit), and Snow Queen (also 
Award of moril). The last-named is purity 
itself, and of the Anemone-flowered class, 
differing, however, from the old Anemone 


and weeding should lie accompanied Iff 
manorial help. The work of rearranging 
the shrubbery may he done now. There is 
generally room for improvement. Thel*est 
trees and shrubs should he opened out and 
have room to develop their true characters. 

Fruit garden. -Get on with the plants 
and pruning of fruit-trees, but do not over 
doit. Every ho:i 1! liy tree should have row 
to develop. Hard pruning is an eriland 
generally lends to the tree’s exhaustion or 
else drives the roots deeply into the My 
and brings in the root-primer. Brnncue- 
which cross each other can be removed, 
and others can he thinned where necessary 
All trees and hushes want exposure b>a ir 
and sunshine. Pyramid Apples and rear'i 
1 may he planted 12 feet apart on the raw 
disc or Quince, and liberally fed on tbesur 
face. Prune enough to obtain vren 
balanced trees, but some extension must 
permitted. In the south we do not core 
Fig frees outside, hut north and east ‘ 
London some protection during 
winters is necessary. The usual waj e * 
loosen the branches, draw them Wa ' 
and cover with mats or evergreen V' 
as much to keep off the sunshine a > 
frost. After the bush-fruits are 




lonias, Sonerillas, and Amectoehilus, plants arranged in axillary clusters. If quite 

. ' ■ ■’ i hardy in this country it would prove most 

j valuable. 

Fruit Committee. -The only exhibit l*- 
fore this committee, we believe, was a 
finely-grown, well-fruited specimen of the 
St. Michael Orange. The tree was about 
7 feet or so high and 4 feet through, and 
was loaded with well-coloured fruits. Ir 
came from Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, 
Hanover-square, W. A cultural commenda¬ 
tion was granted il. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 
will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 

GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— Most people are plant¬ 
ing bulbs of various kinds. In bygone days 
the old-fashioned Tulip growers generally 
planted their Tulips about the 9th of 
November (Lord Mayor’s day), but there is 
no necessity to tie ourselves to any par¬ 
ticular day. We may plant any time now 
when the beds are ready. The snake mill) 
pode is a terrible pest among bulbs, 
especially Tulips, and the difficulty is to 
kill or clear out the insects without 
making tho soil unsuitable for the bulbs 
Vaporite is useful. If it does not kill the 
pests it may shift them elsewhere. The 
May - flowering Tulips are being more 
planted. Repairs to tennis or other Iawn< 
may be done now. and weakly lawns may 
be improved by top-dressings of various 
kinds. Moss litter manure and basic das 
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dress when damp with lime and soot, and 
repeat. 

Vegetable garden. —Greens are abund¬ 
ant, and we hope severe frost will not conic 
yet, as everything is full of sap and will 
suffer. Broccoli had better be secured in 
suuic way, early kinds lifted and planted 
iu cold-houses, deep pits, or in trenches, 
late varieties being laid iu with heads to 
the north, covering the stems partially 
with earth. Lettuces can be tied up, if full 
grown, when dry. and covered with leaves 
or moved to frames or cool-houses. Spare 
frames or pits.can be filled with half-grown 
Lettuces or Endives. All Celery should be 
earthed up when dry, and dry material, 
such as branches or Bracken, should be in 
readiness to afford shelter when frost 
comes. Let the surface get a little frozen 
before covering. Turnip - rooted Celery 
may have a little earth drawn over the 
tubers. Old hot-beds may be broken up 
ready to go on the land. There should be 
plenty of leaves raked up and carted ready 
for making hot-beds for Asparagus, etc. 
Seakaie and Rhubarb roots should be lifted 
ready for forcing. A little exposure will 
ripen and rest the crowns ready for start¬ 
ing. Trenching may be done in bad 
weather. Cuttings and other rubbish may 
be burned in a smouldering lire and pre- 
w pared for the land. 

Conservatory. -A little fire heat will be 
necessary now to dry up damp. Including 
Chrysanthemums, there is plenty of flower¬ 
ing plants. Look carefully over the water¬ 
ing early In the morning, so that the damp 
may pass away before night. Weak liquid I 
manure may be given once a w’eek or so to 
plants which are well rooted and require 
help. Winter-flowering Heaths must be 
in a light, well-ventilated position. Salvias | 
and white Marguerites are useful, and the 
flowers may be useful for cutting. Con- 
j*: v thnte to reduce climbers, as the more .light 
afforded to the plants the better. Vent 11a- I 
tion must be given when the w’ea tiler is i 
suitable. Bamboos, Palms, and other fine- , 
folinged plants will be useful to form back¬ 
grounds and to furnish shady corners. 
Ferns of the greenhouse species will be 
useful Carnations will be coining into j 
flower now’, and should occupy a light ! 
position. Well-grow’n bushes of Eupa- 
toriums are useful. I have had bushes 
4feet through covered with white flowers | 
at Christmas. They may be used from year 
to year if pruned back after flowering, 
Planted outside early in June for the 
summer, and lifted at the end of Septem- i 
her. Tim earliest Genistas will soon be in j 
flower. 


Creenhouse (hard-wooded plants).— | 

Azaleas imported from Belgium are now 
pretty w’ell established, and the flower- 
buds are swelling. I have found n little 
weak soot-water very beneficial to Azaleas 
aud Camellias. The ventilation for hnrd- 
wooded plants must be free. A few of the 
forward Azaleas, especially Deutsche 
lerie, may be moved to a warmer house if 
early flow’ers are wanted. Cyclamens are 
now in flower, and the earliest Cinerarias 
uve showing colour. Calceolarias (her- j 
naeeous) are now’ready for potting on. and 1 
should be kept cool and not. permitted 
jo get dry, as if exposed to checks green¬ 
ly will soon appear and will give trouble, 
ieiargouiums will now have become estab¬ 
lished after having been shaken out and re¬ 
potted. 
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Bulbs under glass.— When planted in 
•axes bulbs will come ou quickly in a cold 
, or frame, or in a cold-house. It is the I 
~ an °ld-faskioued one—to plunge j 
|*! b8 In ashes or fibre. When fewer were 
1 ^ labour for such work was not 

. ®J‘ V ’ os work increased the bulbs in 

Places have boon left uncovered 
ehkn OU , ny Injury arising therefrom if 
from fr 0 ^- Narcissi will some- 
mu e making roots, push themselves 
tll ' ,, 0 Pots, especially if the soil below’ 

nnlbs has been made too .firm for the 
rri.A.u roo ^ s t0 on frr. We have left the 
veiro p ? rt 0llr bulbs uncovered for 
v and never cover those in boxes, and 
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as many of these are now in cold pits mats, 
| if severe frost comes, are placed over the 
frames as much for keeping off the sun- 
| shine as the frost. 

Figs undsr glass.—Figs do well iu jK>ts, 

! and it is a convenient way of growing 
them. We have had them do well planted 
; out in a light, warm-house. To obtain tw’o 
| good crops In a season they must be 
] started in a warm-house. If planted out 
the roots must be under control, which 
means that the border must be w’ell 
drained and the roots kept out of the sub¬ 
soil. Figs are strong-rooting things, and 
the roots, if walled in, wdll penetrate 
beneath the wall, and when this"condition 
is reached the roots which have wandered 
away must be arrested and pruned. I once 
had White Marseilles and Brown Turkey 
trained over a trellis in the form of a half- 
cirele IS inches from the glass. The 
growth w’ss kept thin and ripened W’ell. 
and bore abundantly splendid fruit. White 
Marseilles ripened first, followed quickly 
by the Brown Turkey, the second crops 
coming in rapid succession. There is some 
advantage in growing Figs in pots, because 
they are movable. I have grown them to 
meet an emergency in a Pine-stove and in 
other houses where the temperature was 
suitable, starting at 50 degs. and working 
upwa rds. 

Early vinery.- The sooner Grapes are 
pruned after the foliage is ripe the better, 
as that will give the wounds time to heal 
before the sap rises. If the roots are kept 
near the surface they will be under con¬ 
trol. If there is any falling off at any 
time in the quality of the crop, some reno¬ 
vation is necessary, and generally the re¬ 
novation may be accomplished by removing 
some of the surface and replacing it with 
good turfy loam fortified with suitable 
compost. The Vine manures specially 
made by the chemist are generally suit¬ 
able—at least, we have used them with 
effect—and, of course, wood-ashes, char¬ 
coal, and old plaster and bone-meal in 
moderation are all useful. The Grape re¬ 
quires sweet, W'holesome food and good 
drainage, and w’lien the roots are kept 
under the influence of the sunshine there 
is no slackness in the ripening of the wood, 
and no necessity to leave lopg spurs in 
pruning, though Buekland’s Sweetwater 
and some others may require careful treat¬ 
ment to obtain good bunches. 

Winter Tomatoes. -There is nothing j 
better, I think, than Carter’s Sunrise, i 
either for W’inter or summer. If a light, | 
fairly warm house w r as planted early in 
September, and a temperature of 00 degs. 
or so maintained, the fruits will set and j 
swell freely, and give a supply during the 
winter and well into the spring till a suc¬ 
cession can he obtained. I have gener¬ 
ally grown them in narrow beds alongside 
a span-roofed house, and trained them up 
within a foot of the glass, two stems to 
each plant. They may be grown in pots, 
but I like the planting-out system better, 
as I think I get a heavier crop, and if a 
mulch is given w’lien the days lengthen, 
less w’ater is required. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 18th. —New plantations of 
bush fruits have been made, and some of 
the exhausted bushes have been removed. 
The question of the duration of hush fruits 
and Raspberries must depend upon the 
nature of the soil and condition of the 
bushes, and can only be decided on 
the spot. I have always considered that 
bush fruits should come into a regular 
system of rotation with other crops and the 
site be thoroughly prepared before plant¬ 
ing. 

Norcmber 7.9/7/.—Wc are busy pruning 
fruit-trees and bushes. We generally 
begin with the hushes, and when they are 
damp a rather heavy dressing of soot and 
lime in mixture is applied to keep the 
birds from the buds. Tf necessary, this 
dressing W’ill be repeated, and will be 


beneficial in many ways. What pruning 
is required will be given to other fruit- 
trees. 

November 20th.— Laid down late Broccoli 
with heads to the north. Autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers have been planted in deep frames. 
Planted more Cabbages for succession. 
Filled up a w’arm border with Lettuces. 

I As fast as Apples, Pears, Plums, etc., are 
I pruned the washing w’ill begin, and will 
be continued at suitable intervals. I may 
I say we never prune very hard, especially 
pyramids and espaliers. Wall trees must 
[ be kept within bounds, but even these 
must bo allowed to make some progress. 

November 2let .—In clearing beds we are 
compelled to save all we can of Paul 
Orampel Pelargonium. We have inserted 
in boxes all cuttings obtainable and placed 
I hem on boards over the hot.-water pipes, 
and we rarely lose any. The old, cut-down 
plants are potted singly into small pots. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are rooted in the 
same way. We have had some frost and 
fog. but not severe enough to injure Pelar¬ 
goniums and other things of equal hardi¬ 
ness. 


November 22nd .—Shifted on a lot of 
young Ferns, including Asplenium Nidus 
avis and Nephrolepis in variety. This 
family has improved in both numbers and 
effectiveness of late years, and is not diffi¬ 
cult to grow’. There seems to be rather a 
scarcity of young Palms, especially 
Kentias, owing to the scarcity of good 
seeds last year. The Kentias are the most 
useful decorative Palms. 


November 23rd. —We have a good deal of 
piunlng to do, and no time to waste: We 
shall finish Pears and Plums on w’alls now 
a beginning has been made. Young shoots, 
wherever there is room, will be laid in to 
produce short, bearing branches, instead 
of trusting too much to old spurs. The old 
spurs on Pears will he thinned where they 
are at all crowded. 


We are retaining this column week by week to 
take our reader* on ” flying visits ” to our uew 
Warehouses £tnd Testing Grounds at Baynes 
Park, 8.W., which are always open to the 
Pr^ bl !Y~ jAMES Barter and CO.. Seedsmen to 
His Majesty the King. 


miiiUlhU III I 11 MIL UULDOi 


Bulbs by the billion. 

Bulbs representing practically every 
hardy flowering variety that exists. 

Sent out from Raynes Park by the single 
bulb, or by tens of thousands. 


Last year’s order for bulbs for the 
various Palace Gardens of Ills Majesty the 
King, the Royal Parks, and the L.O C 
Gardens amounted to ( 10,000 Hyacinths’ 
171,000 Narcissus bulbs, 170,000 Tulips, and 
110,000 Crocuses. 

Only by paying a visit to Raynes Park 
can one gain any idea of the fascination of 
bulb cultivation. Innumerable little stories 
might be told as wonderful ns that of the 
Lily of the Valley crowns, which spend 
from six to nine months in the freezing 
chambers, and are brought out in solid 
lumps of ice, to spring into the purest of 
blooms within three or four w’eeks. 

Here, at Raynes Park, one may purchase 
a bulb for a five-pound note, or a thousand 
for a guinea—and every bulb carries an in¬ 
surance policy in the actual trials to be 
seen at our Trial Grounds in the spring. 

We recently paid £70 for 20 Narcissus 
bulbs. The world-renowned King Alfred 
Daffodil, the bulbs of which are now* 
marketed at 2 s. each, was sold in its first 
year at several guineas each. 


Like most other things, bulbs may be had 
at all prices; but only good bulbs from a 
house of prestige repay their cost in the 
abundant realisation of long months of 
anticipation. It is no use wishing one had 
paid a little more when springtime brings 
its disapi>ointmonts. 

Next week : “ Indoor Gardening.” 

Origiirviis (Iartsr & Co. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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rnDDCCDnKincMn; sequently only applying moisture ''toen you 

CORRESPONDENCE. are certain, hy careful examination of the soil, 

-_ that the roots require it. There _ are other 

n,, no n A „ n r> „ _ i __ _ • causes, such as unripened wood, as in the case 

Questions.-— pMCKics and ansaers a>e in- 0 f specimen you send, while faulty ventila- 
serled in Gardening free of charge if corres- tion will also bring it on. Enough ventilation 
tondents follow these rules: All communications can be afforded by opening the top 1 'tfhts only- 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper dry instL^Sd^ende^theatmospber? 

only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, pleasant, but not too hot and dry. Water 
17, Fumival-strcet, Holborn, London, li.C. Letters always in the early morning, so that all mois- 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The u,re ma V be rt „ riod 11 I> be(or « tbc eve °'” g „. , 
name and address of the sendee are required in { '“°»1 ei'tion"“of Carnations, i 

addition to any designation he may desire to be a8 requested, though, as you require notliiug 


name and address of the sendee aee required in | of CarnatK 

addition to any designation he may desire to be a8 requested, though, as you require nothing 
used in the paper. When more than one query is : but the very best, it would be better if you 


used in the paper. When more than one query is I 
scat each should be on a separate piece of paper , 
the name and address being added to each. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 


Begonias. Petunias, Campanula isophylla alba, 
Musk, Creeping Jenny, Lobelias, aud many 

others.- C raig lea .—The trouble is evidently 

due to the fact that care is not taken wbrn 
the artificial manure is applied to see that the 
soil in the pots is not dry. Never apply artifi¬ 
cial manure to a plant when the soil in which 
this is growing is dry.—if. Xeicton.-Tfic 
correspondent says that the carbide of calcium 
may be used for the purpose he suggests with¬ 
out any harm to vegetation, and that he ha> 
used the same for the destruction of grubs and 
wireworm attacking the Carrots.—Geo. P.. 
Highaate —Kindly tell us what Ferns you re(:-r 
to, as it may be that the house is too cold or 
that they have been overwatered. 


wrote to such a specialist as Mr. C. Blick, 
Warren Nurseries, llayes, Kent, or to Mr. J. 
Douglas. Great Bookham, Svirrey, asking them 
to mark their list of good things for you. 


advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to Twelve ] 

in the issue immediately following their receipt. Mr8 H enwood. Elizabeth Sliiffner, Lady Her- 
We do not reply to queries by post. mione. Mrs. Robert Berkeley, Miss Willmott. 

Vn n nirirvro All ,, Un ■ -..'el, ih/tlv trines ic Hercules, Daffodil, Solfaterra. Twelve Flakes 
Naming plants. All who utsh their plants aTjd Bizarre* : Cleopatra, Portia. Dick Turpin, 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of Tasso, Orlando. Clara Stuart, St, Crispin. 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets Oswald. Diana. Garrick. King Lear, Ethel 
of leaves and points 'of shoots are useless). Plot 

more than four plants should be sent in any one Her Majesty. Peg Woffington. John Rnskin. 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than F. W. Goodfellow. Flora MacDonald. Cantab, 
behind is sen, they should be numbered. Of 1T ^Z i&!l« 

conifers the fruit should always be sent . | Joseph Siren, Snowdrop. Winston Churchill, 

Naming fruit.-Sn™/ specimens in dif- I 

ferent stages of colour and sue of the same kind | fjjtion Violas: Annie S. Frater. Coronation, 
greatly assist in its determination. We have Bethea. Agnes Kay, Duchess of Argyle. John 
reived from several correspondents single sped - ; 

pirns of fruits for naming, these in many cases Farmer. The Aster most likely to suit you is 

being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake Ostrich Plume. 

fo name only four varieties at a time. TREES AND SHRUBS. 


to name only four varieties at a time. TREES AND snRUBS. 

_ Spanish Broom seedlings < Norman's Bay).— 

. You give us no idea of the size of the seedlings, 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. hence we are unable to give you definite assist- 

- ance. In any case, however, now that tho 

Herbaceous Calceolarias (Flota ).-In a season is far advanced and you appear to have 
general way. herbaceous Calceolarias should little choice of position, they had better remain 
not be pinched, but if there are a few that in the box till March, giving, meanwhile, such 
show a tendency to run up thin and weak, you shelter as is possible. The plant is, of course, j 
mav make an exception in their case. They hardy enough, though the seedlings in a box. of 
will of course, be later in flowering than the necessity, have their root-fibres more exposed 
others Such treatment should not be gener- to climatic conditions than those planted in the | 


ally followed. 

Salvia coccinea (Bosmere ).—The non-flower¬ 
ing of your Salvia is, no doubt, owing to the 


that of 1911 assumed an intense bronzy-crim- Acetylene gas refuse (A. M. A/.).—From an 
son colour the double carmine flowers, with analysis of the residue from acetylene gas. it 
irolden stamens being borne very freely. Your has been found that the value of this product 
best olan will be to obtain young plants in the is entirely due to the lime it contains, other 
miring and increase your stock from cuttings, plant foods, as nitrogen, potash, and phos- 
whichroot very freely. phates, being absent. The lime is present 

_ . rr n i -This is a com- either as slacked lime (in fresh samples) or 

Primula roalacoide • • ^hina and was carbonate of lime (mild lime) in samples which 

paratively new species Jl° 5 ve yJara ago by have been exposed to the air. It should prove 
introduced some four or n e yearj ago oy an eff tiye and oh dressing for all pur- 


Re/s Limited Liverpool. It is not entirely an effective and cheap dressing for all pur- 
Wdv webelieve and will be found most poses for which lime is required and should 
hardy, we peueie, u , plant for he of special value mixed with the leaves on 

serviceable if grown as a greenhouse piani ior that Qr(i dffl< , ient ot , jDle- sour , or in . 


hardy, we believe, and will be found most poses f< 
serviceable if grown as a greenhouse plant for he or s 
autumn and winter flowering. It is a graceful J 

nnd nretty kind, easily raised from seeds, clinedI t 
There is also a white-flowered variety, less pasture 
effective, we think, than the type. 

Utilising a «rnnh«»M a. w to® fO K 


clined to he stiff, and as a top-dressing for 


Leaf-mould < E. C. Cholrnondeley ).—The best 
s too all leaf-soil is that made from decayed Oak- 
vour leaves, as these seem to be of a more woody 


utilising » , w ,'th your leaves, as these seem to be of a more woody 

late to thln ri k rtW of a ^ Sou? bMt plan will be to nature than are larger leaves. Next to Oak 
greenhouse now andlyour.h^gian,w 1.1 ^10 oome g nigh CheHtnut> B eeoli, and Elm- 

have the Vines .^ r d in e88 for the spring. leaves. When leaves are fresh gathered it is 

thoroughly ! n _ .i 1 ^ e ne sa j a ii plants of best to collect them in a wet or well-damped 

Then .you may P“ r c:i' d elargouiums. condition, to put them into a good-sized heap. 

Fuchsias, Zonal add Ivy •lea' Heliotropes/ and and turn them once a month lest they heat 

Coleuses. Petunias. Cannas^ them 8 e i ves dry . T )ie beBt of leaf-soil fe that 

many others. These y , u n , ay have which has taken two years to thoroughly do- 

summer, while' for the n J. utu ““ y J“ ^7 ^y compose, but if needed to dress soil for 

Li tSSn 0^1913 you can purchase bulbs, such general outdoor crops, then if half decayed 

-‘WuVbTVfW 4 ^roclines, etc., which when^uyin Urn 

'"vio^etaunhealthy r/lM.- The Violet leaves decaye d are liable to breed fungi. 

% U hldV attacked by the Violet-leaf spot- 
?im-^s and past all remedial measures Alt SHORT REPLIES. 

Inn^ean do now is to collect and burn all the - 

affected leaves, and, if possible, destroy by j /j.-All you have got to do is to raise the 
burning the surface soil around, otherwise you soi j in tbe t . e ntre a few inches higher than tho 
mav have an even worse visitation of the gi de g._Af. B. C.— All depends on the varieties, 
disease another year. The remedies su&KeBted jf you w j[l kindly give us tho names, then we 

in the cutting you submit are of service only w ill do our best to help you.- II. L. J .—See 

when early applied—».e., when the disease ft re p]y to “ J. H..” re “Utilising a groenhouso,” 

first noticed J n y°ur case, th^ page 762.- Constant Header .—Kindly send 

of the spores of the fungus must have matured further particulars as to size of house, whether 
aud been shed upon the soil, your better plan heated or otherwise, and how your Stephanotis 

would be to spray the plants early in the i8 growll and trained.-J. T. H.-Tbe water 

summer another year in advance of the disease tank you sneak of is evidently the supply box 
appearing, on the principle of prevention being f 0 j. the boiler, and the pipes attached to this, 


when dug in it soon becomes plant food. It is 
well to pick out all pieces of wood, as these 
when decayed are liable to breed fungi. 

SHORT REPLIES. 

J. 71.—All you have got to do is to raise the 
soil in the centre a few inches higher than the 


NAMES Or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—S. Dea rden.-Pterig erotica. 

- Shrubs, Monmouth.—1, Impossible to name 

from the poor specimen you send us; 2. Colon- 
east er microphylla; 3, Cotoneaster frigida. 4. 
Euonymus japonicus variegatus; 5, F.scallonia 

macrantha.-- Mrs. Bates— Groundsel-tree iBac- 

eharis halimifolia).- A. ff. 'fi<mken.-Tlie 

Scorpion Senna (Coronilla Emerus'.—Jf. C.- 
Euonymus radicans variegatus. 

Names of fruits.— F. R. M The Apples you 
now send are Golden Noble, and quite distinct 
from the variety we named Dr. Harvey, which 
you sent us on September 25rd last to lie named. 

- Kcntia— Pears; 1, Bellissimc d’Hiver (Bmalli; 

2. Emile d’Heyst; 3, Probably Dr. Trousseau; 
4. Decayed beyond recognition.— G. F. C.~ 
Apples: Smart’s Prince Arthur.— r J. BentUv-- 
Apple Beauty of Hants, a seedling from Blen¬ 
heim Orange.- C. A. White i/opfcine.—Speci¬ 
mens insufficient.- A. IF. L— Apples: 1, York¬ 

shire Greening: 2, Blenheim Orange; 3. Cox'* 
Orange Pippin, 4, French Crab.—B. Huahei- 
Apples: 1, Wellington; 2, Ribston Pippin; 3, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 4, Red or Winter Hawthorn- 

den.- G. B. D.— Pears: 1. Beurrt 4 Bose; 2, Glou 

Morceau; 3, Nouvelle Fulvie; 4, Marie Louise 
d’Uccle. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


VEGETABLES. 

Forcing Potatoes ( Experimenter).~ It will be 


ing 01 your eaivia is, no uuuui, unns ™ forcing Potatoes < Experimenter).- it will oe 

cold, damp weather we have experienced, as Quite impossible to have Potatoes at the timo 
this would, naturally, induce rank growth you vvish. unless they are forced in heat. The 
rather than flowers. Salvia coccinea is a native contrivance you refer to is of no use. If you 
of Mexico, and must in most parts of the cau Ret plenty of horse-manure you can make 
country be regarded as a greenhouse plant, it U p a hot-bed to give the plants a start, but un¬ 
being nardy only in especially favoured dis- i e88 you (<an k ee f; up the heat the Potatoes 
tricts. ! would soon fail. Besides, from the small space 

Begonia Triomphe de Lorraine (II. Hum - you have you would not get tubers in sufficient 
V l, re yz) —This, belonging to the semperflorens quantity to send to market, 
section of Begonias, is a fairly upright-growing r vMvnnfl 

variety whose leaves in a very hot summer, as MISCELLANEOUS, 

that of 1911 assumed an intense bronzy-crim- Acetylene gas refuse (A. M. A/.).-From an 


up a hot-bed to give the plants a start, but un- 
I less you can keep up the heat the Potatoes 
would soon fail. Besides, from the small space 
you have you would not get tubers in sufficient 


appearing, on tne principle ui -- 

the best cure. being probably empty, the water will run 

rhrvsanthemum bloom damping (J. TV.).— away till all are filled, unless it happens that 
much liquid-manure would cause decay the boiler leaks. Always keep the supply box 
similar to that on the flower you send. Clog- full of water. As regards the Vines, your best 
iHne the soil by watering too frequently plan will be to get some practical man in the 

towards the end of the growing season, when neighbourhood to prune them for you.- 

the leaves have ripened, will also lead to such S. Dearden.—We are supposing you mean that 
decav It is advisable to sweeten the soil and roots the plants are to stand on the window-sill, in I 
bv allowing the same to become dry almost to which case you have a wide choice from the 
the point of causing the/leaves to flag, sub- 'Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, FuchsiaB. I 


Diq^jzed 


** Google 


HENRY Drew, Longworth, Berks.-Iwf tf 
i Thames Valley Roses. 

CHAS. BLICK. Warren Nurseries, Hayes, Kent. 

I —List of Carnations. 

J. COCKER AND SONS. Aberdeen.-Lt*t of Rom 
MESSRS. W. SMITH and SON. Aberdeen.-!,ut 
1 of Forest-trees. Fiuit-troes. Roses, etc. 

GEO. COOLING AND SONS, Bath.-Li?t of Roses, 
Fiuit-trees, etc. 

HowBdtoPropagatcItos 

Is a problem which the Bees have studied *nd solved. 

| AVe have already exp njned liow effectively the ruy iffipfir 
taut matter of soil culm avion is disposed ot on Be"* 
Rose Farm in North Wales, by meats ot the pnwe’M 
steam plough ami cultivator; how it is p wible to till tt« 
soil lar more deeply and thoroughly and »t 
same time more cheaply than by the ancient hone p-ou?i 
j or manual labour. 

| Wo have also discussed the matter of the best stork hr 
Roses, and have shown, beyond all shadow Of 
doubt, that the wild Dog Rose or Ross Minna of tfntiin 
t is fur and away the best. Wo have also stated t»i 
Bees Guarantee their Rose* to be "worked '00 tin 
Best Stock. 

We tiow wi.-h to explain the immense importance tofOH 
of the method of “ working "Roses The term "wotim* 
by the way, simply means “propagating" or incrfjang w 
number of Rose-trees. Like most plants, the 1-oMont* 
propagated by several means, and, as is generally 
there is a “ Best" way, and the best way is t>y * 000 - 
ding" them on Dog Rose Btocko. 

Hundreds and thousand? of Rases sold in this country 
every year aro French grafted stuff. Now. practically u* 
j only thing which can he said in favour of Franco r*-"*® 

| Roses i8 that they are sold at low rales. 

I Every rusarian of experience in this country will ’<*• 
against “ grafted ” Roses, oven if it meam payin^mw 
I for “ budded trees." There are physiological rwtfom 
J grafted Rose tree is not so perfect as a budd«i plant ^ 
are far too complicated to consider here, hnoiign w m 
) that the grafted Rose is very often not on the true tsw 
stock, and has a much shorter span of Jife than t™ wse 
tree which is “budded” ou Uie trno British DO? 

Brier. 

Listen to what Georgo Nicholson saw jfl 
his monumental Encyclopedia of Horurnj- 
ture, dealing with tho propagation of Rose* 
on page 316. Vol. III. 

“Grafting ... Tho parts rarelr unit* 
so well as they do when bndded. 

This may be due in part to the fact that grafting 
done in heat, under glass, while budding isfloueinw 
field. By skilful coddling in a hot-hourc, wraklm? 
and stocks mnr be TEMPORARILY filled 
the other hand, " buddingbus to stand the whUW-^ ^ 
even in mnntner may bring a keen, drying wimgwm/ 
drenching downpour the next. The ra*uiti« t“ y. 
vigorous, healthy scions and stocks are ■ 
xo unite and form a plant. ., i 

Consequently, when you buy Ko«m it will be« 
your while to ask; Are they haddea T 
Boes. Ltd., guarantee their w ' 

“ budded” on Dog Briers in tho open nwo- 

Thiit is another reason why Beos’RosM*^*^^ 

for your garden. It only remains :oryoo to wnw ^ 
of Bees’ Catalogue of “ Guarantcsicd 
prices, and be convinced that you ought to bay 

Write NOW. Lest yon forget* 

BUS, ltd, lilt, ill 5t,»l» 

j 
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Aronitum Wilsoni 
AJthionemas, the 
Apple Lord Derby 
Begonias, two pretty . 
Beet, lifting and storing 
Birds .. •• 

Bracken and its garden 
use, the common 
Brier and Manetli 
Bryony, the black 

Books . 

Border?, rearranging 
hardy plant 
Box-edging 
('.uuellta Sasanqua 
tarnations, perpetual- 
tlowering ..... 
l unuition IVinsor 
Cattleya hybrids, 
autumn-flowering .. 
Cedar or Sitka Qypreat, 
the yellow 


Chestnut and its malady. 


Chrysanf heraums. 


Dcndrobiums, treatment 


| Laurestinus in the green- 


the . 

770 

single-flowered 

774 

of. 

775 

house, the 

763 

Chinquapin or Chinca- 


Chrysanthemums, sport- 


E 1 d e rherry, Canadian, 


Law and custom 

776 

pin Oak. the . . 

770 

ing . 

774 

the large 

769 

Lawn, Clover in .. 

778 

Chrysanthemum Anas- 


Chrysanthemums, stop- 


Flower notes, hardy 

772 

Lawn, worms in .. 

776 

tosiii and its bronze 


ping and timing the 


Flowers, unseasonable 

763 

Mountain Ash, a good 


sport, l’ompon .. 

775 

plants. 

774 

Carden food 

770 

autumn-tinted 

770 

Chrysanthemum Mile. 


C hryfiant hnmu m s, 


Garden, wild 

77.3 

Orobus aurantlus 

763 

J n c q u i 1 i u e Ochs, 


winter shelter for out- 


* union work 

777 

<Hhonnopsis cheirifoliu 

773 

Japanese 

775 

door . 

775 

Gaum Lindheimcri 

763 

Pelargoniums, Ivy- 


Chrysanthemums, big . 

764 

Climbers in greenhouse, 


(*>nt 01 ua wptemfida 

773 

leaved . 

763 

C h r y a anthemums, in¬ 


cutting back 

763 1 

Girasole, the 

778 

Plants for front of stages 

778 

curred, for cutting .. 

775 

Cordons, growing 

76-5 

Grevillea-rostnarinifolia 

770 

Plants, overfeeding 

763 

Chrysanthemums, late 


Coioneaster rotundifolia 

770 

Hedgehogs in gardens.. 

768 

Flam Heine -Claude 


flowering decorative.. 

774 

('russula lactea .. 

763 [ 

Hemp, the African 

768 

d'AUhan . 

765 

Chrysanthemums, new 


Cratiogua pyraeantha, 


Hippeastruni uulicum .. 

761 

Potentilla atrosanguinea 


and choice 

774 1 

pruning. 

778 | 

Hollyhock diseased 

768 

Gibson'6 Scarlet 

763 

Chrysanthemums, rom- 


Crowea Saligtia 

7>;s 

Hydrangea paniculata 


1 Rose for pegging down 

767 

pon . 

763 

Daffodil bulbs failing . 

773 . 

grandiflora in pots .. 

764 

' Rose plants, moving old 

767 

Chrysanthemums Lyon 


Daisies, Michael mas 

771 I 

Iris susiuna 

772 ; 

1 Roses on bank 

767 

and Alice Butcher, 


Dalechampia Roezliana 

76‘J 

Kashiwa of Japan, the 

769 J 

Roses, lime for .. 

778 

Pompon. 

774 

Dianlhus Freyni.. 

773 1 

Laurel, the common .. 

764 ! 

1 Root-pruning 

765 1 


Salsafy and Scorzonera 
as winter vegetables . 776 
Schizostylis coccinea .. 772 
Scutelaria mocciniana.. 778 
Shruo (Holieriu popul- 
nea), an uncommon .. 770 
Sophora viciifolia .. 764 
.Strelitzia Regime .. 778 
Sweet Com, growing . 778 
Thunborgia laurlfolm .. 768 
Vanda ccerulea .. 764 

Vegetable crops, for¬ 
warding early .. 775 

Vine borders, protect¬ 
ing .767 

Wuinuts, keeping 778 

Wasps .768 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing . 177 

Wistaria, white 

Japanese .769 

Zizania latifolia .. .. 763 


N0TE8 OF THE WEEK. 


! lieinieri,, which from about June until Sep¬ 
tember gives graceful sprays of rosy-white 
flowers on elegant stems, and is a lire tty 
ornament for a flower border. It grows 
some .*{ feet high, and is quite a handsome 
subject, especially in late autumn. It is 
best raised from seed. If sown early under 


Orobus aurantlus.— A very graceful 
variety, with orange-coloured Pea flowers ; 
but surely it is out of season. We see the 
Orobi mainly in the spring, when some of .. 

them are pretty and well worth growing. | giassViiiidViV>wii in good soil, the seedlings 
Truiu Friar Park. will flower the same year. A light yet rich 

lizania latifolia.— This, which I first soil will suit it well, and a sunny position 
g-- saw in the late Mr. Charles Ellis’ garden should be given.—{5. A. 

_ " at Trenskaiu, is now effective in colour in i Unseasonable flowers.— Having read, in 
the water, a sort of lemon-yellow. I grow • Gardening Illustrated of Novemlier Pth, 
all the waterside plants I can, and this is clarence Elliot’s note on “ Unseason- 

the most effective of all in November. It , able flowers” from his nursery. I think it 
lias none of the charm of flower of the mavbeof interest to note that some plants 
true Canadian Rice (/. aquatica), and I i G f Soldanella alpina, that were planted in 


never noticed any flower, but the plant is 
quite distinct in effect among lakeside 
plants, growing freely to a height of about 
5 feet.—W. 

The Black Bryony. —The wreaths of the 
fruit of this have been quite attractive for 
mudo weeks, garlanded over stems in the 
underwood. They often look as if human 
hands had twined them around the Asli or 
Hazel saplings, but no one has ever taken 
notice of them until the handsome fruit 
fellows. Those near woods have no need to 
iirow it, but the plant is so tine in fruit 
that it would be worth adding to tlic 
shrubbery of the villa garden.—D., Hauls. 

The common Bracken and Its garden 
use.— This, abounding in many country 
Places, is most useful as a mulch 


the autumn of last year, have flowered 
three times this year. They are in 
blossom now, and though the flowers are 
rather small, and Die stalks lanky, there 
arc more flow’ers on them than tin* two 
previous bloomings, oil" plant having 
twelve stems on it. They were sheltered 
with glass during the winter. — P. W. 
Munn, Laver stolen, Hants. 

The Laurestinus In the greenhouse. A 
question that often crops up is : What will 
flower in a cold greenhouse during the 
winter? In a structure without any or 
with only very little tire heat the choice 
is. naturally, a limited one. but for this 
purpose neat plants of the Laurestinus are 
very useful. Flowering naturally during 
the winter months, the Laurestinus readily 


_i over fruit- , 

trees, and generally as a mulch both in responds to more genial conditions than 
fruit and pleasure garden. It is quite a often prevail out-of-doors. For this pur- 
dean, efficient protection of the ground pose the plants may be grown altogether 
from the over attention of the sun. It is in pots, or good bushy examples set with 
ns good over a group of Rhododendrons as flower-buds may be lifted in the autumn 
hi fruit or vegetable garden, but to be so and carefully potted. In lifting plants 
nsed it must be harvested not later than from the open ground it is essential that 
September. As a protector of half-hardy i they have been frequently moved, other- 
things it is the best and cleanest we can | wise the check will prevent many of the 
about such plants as the Romneva I flowers opening properly. Under glass, the 
"here there is any doubt of their hard I- flowers come pure white, 
ness.—W., Sussex. Potentllla atrosangulnea Cibson’s Scar- 

Crassula lactea.— Compared with some let.— This is. I believe, the correct title of 
* other members of the Crassula family, the a strikingly beautiful plant to which ntten- 
“owers of this old si>ecies are by no means i lion has lately been directed by more than 
m> s . how y. hut being borne at this season of one of your corves{>oiHlents. The plant, so 
$0' fk they are very welcome, and fully fur as I know it. is one of the* most tract¬ 


able, growing, increasing, and flowering 
well in either light or heavy soils. This in 
any plant is of importance to the culti¬ 
vator. though it becomes of greater value 
still in the case of so brilliant a flowering 
subject as this Cinquefoil. These plants 


[i nvered plants form a pleasing feature in 
• S5 V S SNenhouse. It is of somewhat tufted 
!.wu i’ an< * f° rui s a stout, sturdy stem. 
j fleshy, ovate leaves, and ter- 
flattened, loosely - disposed 

flowers, which are very , —-. 1 -. — -, . . , . 

^! r y* hut which, from the * profusion in usually do not show to advantage in the 
jj 1( h they are borne, are certainly very exhibition tent, and ha\e largely to depend 
• pretty. The cultural requirements of this upon their merits and on the recommemla- 
1 are of the simplest, as cuttings of I tions of their growers. It is, in my 

ne shoots root freely, while it can be often opinion, the most brilliant of its race, hence 
acieased by division. A compost mainly should be good enough for all. It is single 
y n?niiia tinj L 0 ^ lightened by a little leaf- flowered.—E. H. J. 

J and will suit it well. Dalechampia Roezliana.—When first in- 

, Undh ® ,mcrl *— A long - flowering I tioduced from Vera Cruz, in 1867. great 
/ • , though, unfortunately, not anticipations were indulged in that this 

1 for its hardiness, is Gaura Lind- Dalechampia would prove to he a valu- 


t 


Digitized by 


Google 


able flowering plant for a warm-house, 
and for a time it was frequently met with, 
but seems now to have almost dropjied out 
of cultivation. It is a member of the 
Euphorbia family, and, like many of the 
relatives—notably the Poinsettlas—the 
showiest portion of the inflorescence is not 
the flowers themselves, hut the large, 
bright-coloured leaf-like bracts that sur¬ 
round them, and which are in the ease of 
the Dalechampia of a bright rosy-pink 
colour. In depth of colouring, however, 
individuals vary somewhat, and there is a 
variety (alba) with white bracts. This 
Dalechampia can he readily increased 
either by cuttings or seeds, for self-sown 
seedlings will often come up in the neign- 
bourhood of the flowering plants. Flowers 
are produced at nearly all seasons of the 
year, hut at the present time they are 
especially welcome.—W. T&uklovk, Surrey. 

Pompon Chrysanthemums.— So great, is 
the demand for large blooms of Chrysan¬ 
themums that it extends even to the Pom 
pon varieties, which are now frequently 
disbudded to such an extent that, though 
the size of the flowers is greatly increased, 
a good deal (at least in the opinion of 
some) of their beauty is lost. Of Pompous, 
at a Chrysanthemum show lately I noticed 
several stands in which each variety was 
represented by three abnormally large 
blooms, the result of a considerable amount 
of disbudding, but whether this was the 
better way to stage them is at least open to 
question. Apart from their size, the blooms 
were certainly well developed and sym¬ 
metrically shaped, but a spray of each with 
not only fully expanded blooms, but others 
in various stages of development, would, 

1 am sure, be admired by many. The Pom¬ 
pon varieties, pretty though they be, are at 
the present day under a cloud, and I am 
assured by some of our nurserymen that 
there is really little demand for them. In 
any selection of Pompon varieties two dis¬ 
tinct forms—Mile. F.lise Dordan, a very 
symmetrically-shaped bloom of a soft lilac- 
pink, and Marabout, a very'old variety, 
pure white, fringed like the common white 
Pink—must have a place. 

Overfeeding plants,— As highly-concen¬ 
trated manures are now so readily obtain¬ 
able. and in such a convenient form for 
handling, there is a growing tendency to 
use them to excess, for by some they ap¬ 
pear to be regarded as a cure for nil the 
ailments to which plant life Is liable. One 
frequently meets with i>oorly-rooted plants 
to which strong doses of these manures 
have been given under the mistaken Idea 
that they would help to strengthen them, 
whereas in reality they have an opposite 
effect. These manures should only be 
used when the pots are well filled 'with 
healthy roots, and eveu then weak doses 
are preferable. On 110 account should any 
stimulant be applied when the soil is dry. 
it being far better to use clear water, and 
then, when this has dr a,meg |fl^SjyVj to apply 
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the manure. An important feature to the 
propagator, and one that illustrates 
forcibly the effect that these strong 
manures have on the constitution of the 
plant, is that, however healthy the shoots 
may appear, if taken from plants that 
have had frequent applications of manure 
they will strike only with great difficulty, 
compared with those that have been pro¬ 
duced under more normal conditions. 
This applies to such readily propagated 
plants as Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, etc.—W. Tkuelove, Surrey. 

Camellia Sasanqua. This very prelty 
and distinct species of Camellia is a native 
both of China and Japan 
distinctive features is its 
ing, for whereas Camellia japonica and its 
numerous garden forms tlowcr, as a rule, 
in spring, the earliest blossoms <>f this 
sjiecies often expand by tin 1 middle of 
November, and a succession is kept up till 
Christmas or even later. Camellia 
Sasanqua is altogether a smaller-growing 
plant than Camellia japonica. The 
tiowers, which are each about 5 inches 
across, are single, bright pink in colour, 
with the petals more or less undulated. A 
distinctive feature is furnished by a central 
tuft of yellow stamens. There Is a variety 


was employed. These hybrids appear to 
inherit the continuous flowering qualities 
l of this last-named species.—W. Trcelove, 

Surrey. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandlflora in 

pots.— This Hydrangea is largely recom- 
mended for growing in pots, and Immense ! 
j nuiulOTs are sent here every seasou from 
the Continent. Most of these are grown 
in ]Kjts, and so plentiful are they some¬ 
times that handsome little specimens liny 
I frequently be seen on the costermongers’ 
barrows in the streets of London. The 
plants as seut from abroad are usually 111 
the shaiKi of young, well-rooted examples, 

One of its most j with several long, cane-like shoots, tu the 
cason of bloom- | points of which the old flower-heads are 
in many cases still attached. In order to 
obtain good bushy specimens for pot cul¬ 
ture these plants should, before they are 
potted, have these long shoots cut back to 
within three or four eyes of the base, as j ( j () notliinj 
only by this treatment can well-furnished j produced 
specimens with large heads of bloom be ! 
ensured. This same remark as to prun- | 
ing applies to them when grown out-of- 
doors. For flowering under glass, pots j 
from 0 inches to 7 inches in diameter are 
a very suitable size, and the soil employed i 
should be of a good holding nature, mainly 


clothing banks that, covered with dipped 
Laurels, are about as Interesting ns a rail¬ 
way embankment. The hardy Heaths are 
poorly represented in gardens, yet vhal 
more desirable than to plant these in 
spreading masses. Then there are the 
called American plants, Rhododendron, 
Azalea, Kalmia, Gaultheria. etc., to cover 
t'ne ground and give colour from spring to 
| the commencement of winter. 


•■51 
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with white flowers, and from Japan come i consisting of librous loam. IN hen lotted 


several forms that are apparently hybrids 
between this species and varieties of 
Camellia japonica. Another feature in 
which C. .Sasanqua dilVers from C. 
japonica is that cuttings are not at all diffi¬ 
cult to strike, whereas C. japonica is very 
slow of increase in this way. 

Vanda ccerulea.— Of the grand display of 
Orchids of all kinds that were brought 
together at the Horticultural Hall on 
November 5th it is difficult to select any 
for special mention, but the group of 
Vanda cut ulea from Westonbirt was cer¬ 
tainly one of tlie most striking features of 
the exhibition. The group was made up of 
nearly fifty plants, each a specimen in it¬ 
self, and all representing tine forms of 
this delightful Orchid. One in particular, 
bearing the name of Lady llolford. was as 
near perfection as possible, and a lirst-class 
certificate was awarded it. Striking as 
these Vandas were, it was not alone their 
intrinsic beauty that arrested attention, 
but the delightful manner in which they 
were staged, for they sprang, as it were, 
from an undergrowth of Oneidium vnri- 
eosum liogersi, the combination thus 
formed of these two colours being a 
striking one, while the attendant greenery 
served as a foil to the bright colour of the 
Orchid flowers. Vanda co*rulea is an old 
Orchid, having been introduced from Die 
Khasia Hills in 1S40. Of late it has been 
seen in better condition than it used to be, 
when it was regarded as needing more heat 
than is nowadays considered essential for 
it. The plants referred to had been grown 
in a minimum teinjierature of 50 degs. 

Two pretty Begonias. -At the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Novem¬ 
ber 5th two pretty Begonias were shown, 
which, though they did not gain any recog¬ 
nition from the Floral Committee, are, I 
-houId say, likely to be heard of again, and 
to be extensively grown. They were both 
raised by Messrs. Blackmore and Lang- 
don. Tiverton Hill Nurseries, Bath, and | 
their parentage is a somewhat involved 
one. In the first place two distinct free 


they may be plunged out-of-doors, keeping 
them well supplied with water till they 
are taken under glass. It should be borne 
in mind that this Hydrangea is naturally 
a late-flowering shrub, bonce it cannot be 
recommended for very early forcing.— 
\V. Xkitxovk, Surrey. 

Sophora viciifolia. —Anyone who is on 
the look-out for a distinct and uncommon 
shrub to till a bed in a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion would do well to give this a trial, for 
it. is very showy and of good habit. A 
native of China, it has been grown in this 
country for the last twelve or fifteen years, 
and has already proved one of the best 
summer-flowering shrubs. As a bush, it 
grows at least 5 feet or G feet high, but 
will attain quite double that height against 
a wall. The pinnate leaves are small and 
made up of numerous tiny leaflets. 
Amongst them the axillary racemes of 
white, violet-tinged flowers npineir in 
June with the greatest freedom, and last 
in good condition for two or three weeks. 
They are followed b.v slender pods contain¬ 
ing numerous fertile seeds. Provided 
fairly good loamy soil is provided, there 


Hippeastrum aufisum.-l m 

to find this old variety of Hlppeasuuni 
referred to in a note on the autumn-flower¬ 
ing varieties of this genus ou page tiEUf 
your issue for November 2nd, \ usel 
to grow it extensively some few years ago 
My stock of bulbs was given me by a 
gentleman who received them In the first 
instance from a relative then living in 
Ceylon. This gentleman had bad them in 
his possession for several years, butcwuM 
with them, and the bulbs never 
i flower. However, I hud u«t 
had them long before quite a number of 
them flowered, and I sent the donor in 
return a j/ot containing three bulbs, etdi 
carrying a scape with the flowers on the 
point of expanding, with which be ex¬ 
pressed himself ns being much gratified 
With these bulbs as a nucleus, a M 
stock was worked up, and in course ottiiw 
I was able to make quite a display with 
t hem, as they flowered twice iu the year, 
the first I ime* during January and again in 
the autumn. The late Mr. Cranston, tlieii 
of the King's Acre Nurseries, Hereford 
called to see me one spring just as tin* 
flowers were-at their best. He was mud 
taken with and admired them very 
much. Eventually 1 lost the* whole of tho 
bulbs through the ravages of the bulb-mit.*. 
and have not since then been able to ogam 
get hold of such a free-flowering strain. For 
some time I was under the impression tint 
the variety was different from H. aulicum. 
but ou forwarding a scape of flowers to one 
of the gardening papers was assured itw 
true II. aulicmu. As the writer of the 
note referred to justly remarks, it M 
handsome, showy species, and the thank- 
of readers are due to him for liaviui; 
drawn attention to it.—A. W. 

Big Chrysanthemums. -The note to® 
“ Onlooker ” in issue of Nor. 9th. f«g<? p- 
criticising the increase in size of Haysm- 
themum blooms grown for coiupetiM). ,s 
practical and to the point. As the writer 


docs not appear to l»e any reason to doubt 1 remarks, big blooms are necessary 


if flic 


flowering forms of Begonia semperflorens 
were fertilised with the jiollen of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, the progeny in its turn 
being again crossed with its parents. The 
variety Pink Beauty shows markedly the 
influence of Gloire de Lorraine, the 
blossoms being much larger than those of 
B semjierflorens, and of an exceedingly 
prettv shade of pink. This was preferred 
bv some, but the variety Carmen appealed 
more strongly to me. In this the flowers, 
which are of a bright carmine-red colour, 
are borne In great profusion. The female 
flowers are lighter in tint, and thus im- 
part a distinct tone to the specimen. In 
the production of this last the dark variety i 
of Ii. semperflorens known as Luininosa j 


that it will grow in almost any part of the 
country, for there is no question as to its 
hardiness. Cuttings root fairly readily, 
and flower earlier than seedlings. It must 
be placed in a permanent position whilst 
quite small, as it transplants badly after it 
has attained a height of L} feet or 2 feet, 
the branch system being out of all propor¬ 
tion to the roots. The New Zealand, 
American, and other Chinese Sophonts pre¬ 
viously grown show little, from a superfi¬ 
cial view, to connect them with >S. vicii¬ 
folia.— I). Kkw. 

The common Laurel.— Many of our finest 
country seats are disfigured by enormous I 
areas covered with the common Laurel, i 
often clipped into flat banks. If is clipfted 
into meaningless masses, which serve no I 
useful purpose and are certainly not orna- j 
mental. There is absolutely nothing to-be [ 
said in favour of clipped Laurels. In (be 
first place the Laurel is not truly hardy, 
and whilst it has no merit it does a deni of 
harm when planted ns undergrowth to 
larger trees—n favourite way of using it. 
Rampant and all-devouring, if, when in 
masses, eats up all that is good in the sur¬ 
face soil. The Laurel has usurped the 
place of a hundred other tilings that, 
planted under similar conditions, would 
look infinitely better. The labour that is 
uselessly employed clipping down the 
shoots might be turned to grubbing up the 
Laurels and burning them. With the plant¬ 
ing season now at hand the ground might 
be planted again with some of the many 
beautiful shrubs we now have. Take the 


f 


i 


! exhibitor is to succeed in winning pd®** 

| but it is a retrograde step if quality If 111 
[ future to be sacrificed for mere size. m 
sonallv, I do not advise those big blowy* 
as 11 lev are of little use otherwise thanlur 
exhibition. In a cut state they are, was 
few exceptions, not nearly so n ,liea 
appreciated for indoor decoration as atv 
those of a less size yielded by bush-grov 
plants, while, except under sjiecia) circs®' 
stances, such ns when n lofty and room, 
house can lie set apart for them, or 
found for grouping tlieiu i« a cousenaten- 
they do not make the pleasing ofel're 
that is produced by well-grown rim in*'.'' 
flowered bush plants. I have discou» 
growing them for several years P<w* i‘ 
have none but bush plants now, tneM ‘ 
j her in t he aggregate being two hundred 
than was the ease when large-lil^ 
plants were grown: yet, in my °iwdwb» 
infinitely superior display is assure* 
maintained with their aid. for ^ 

a plant carrying one or two large Mw *• ^ 

there are from a dozen to fourteen, 
often more. The flowers being smaller > 
much more serviceable in ^ 
and being so numerous cutting 
duiged in the wore freely. By a W* 
selection of varieties if is possible 
a continuous display of bush-grown . r 
anthem urns from mid-October to 
January, which i.s more than - 
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with regard to big-bloomed phnib 
specting the concluding paragraph w i • 
looker’s ” note there is a growing WjjJJJj . ' * 

„ . „ - - -- | to set too high a value on other 

Broom and Furze families alone, and see products besides Cbrysanthcfliiini^ If hr. ill 
what can he done with them in the way of j in size.—A. W. ' ^ 
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Like “ W.” (October 20th, p. 700), I have 
for many years thought this to be a mis¬ 
take. I have had charge of these gardens 
for over thirty years, and I cannot remem¬ 
ber to have root-pruned a single tree. If a 
I tree makes too gross wood my practice is to 
shorten the summer shoots early and then 
keep all after growth cut away. If this 
does not answer—t.c.. if the tree still makes 
| strong growth—the following year 1 pinch 
with the thumb and finger and keep down 
all growth except the leads, and it never 
fails to balance matters. I am speaking 
of Apples and Tears. With Teaches that 
grow too strong, if pinched where strong, 
and wood laid in with plenty of room for 
| sun and air to get a chance, they produce 
plenty of fruiting wood in our light soil. I 
think there will still be plenty of work in 
the garden if root-pruning fruit-trees^ is 
1 struck out, and I think it can be. H. W. 
The Cardens , Park Corner , llexkfield, 
ll r inch field. 

[ -In your issue of October 20th (p. 700) 

I see “ W.” takes exception to an article on 
root-pruning, which appeared in your issue 
of October 12tli (p. 072). While agreeing 
with “ W.” in the main, that root-pruning 
Plum Rciue-Claude d’Althan . j is unnecessary as a routine treatment for 

I all fruit-trees, I cannot agree with him that 
| it is a “ stupid and ignorant practice.” I 

into use from open-air trees at the cud of to the air. Consequently, if gravity alone admit it is quite contrary to nature, but 
August, and will last through the early were concerned the sap would never rise if we wish to strictly follow nature we 
hurt of September, all depending on the at all. As, however, it does rise, it is clear must give up wall and fence training, also 

form of the tree and the position where it that the rise must be due to one or both of I grafting and budding, all of which are con- 

grown. two causes. Either the roots absorb trary to nature; yet I doubt if anybody 

~ moisture and pass it into the ascending would call any of them slupid and ignorant 

Protecting Vine borders.—It is an ad- vessels, pushing up the sap that they practices. If, then, we admit (and I pre- 
vantage to shelter outside Vine borders already contain, and so acting in spite of sume all do admit) that we cannot profit- 
froin heavy rains if the Grains are e\- gravity ; or the leaves, by chemical or vital ably grow fruit by adhering strictly to 
Pwted to hang on the Vines for some time, action, suck the .sap up from the roots, nature's method, is it not permissible at 
1 once had some light shutters made and The general opinion of pliytologists, times to to far deviate from nature as to 
covered with felt, and these answered very founded ou evidence too voluminous to be prune the roots as well as the heads of our 
'veil, a covering of dry leaves being placed given here, is that the latter is the prin- trees? In the article to which your corre- 

J>ver the borders first. This referred onlv 1 cipal, if not the only, agent in producing spondeut refers I see that the writer only 

jo late houses. The borders of the early the rise of the sap. Tills being so, the sap advocates root-pruning for certain specific 

aouses were covered with fermenting will flow most freely, other things being purposes—i.r., to stop trees making gross 

with a little stable-manure to equal, to those parts in which the leaves head growths, which have proved unfruitful, 

I om the leaves together. The beds of are most active, and to those whose vessels and also as a preparation for ornamental 
t r ves should not get too warm to draw have the most direct and unobstructed trees. I quite believe that “ W.” never had 
rort r °°*fi 0ut of tlle border, us the Vine , access. Those leaves are most active which to resort to root-pruning, but then “W.” 
of emi the warmth. There will, j are most freely exposed to light and air— planted all his own trees, and I have no 

euomrh^’fk 6 a warmth in the border, j that is to say, those which are at the ex- doubt he did it correctly, but where a man 
gn. at least, to give the roots a start. I tremitles of the branches, and especially has to work witb^rfj^pjbicli are old, or 


FRUIT. 

PLUM REINE-CLAUDE D’ALTHAN. 
This fine Plum, known also us Reine- 
Claude du Coiute Halliem, was raised in 
Hungary by M. Trochaska, gardener to 
Comte Joseph d’Althan. The colour is a 
dark red. It belongs to the freestone 
taction, and is of excellent flavour. It Is 
very free as an espalier on a wall, and 
also does well in other forms of training. 
It has a vigorous and healthy habit of 
growth, and even then bears freely. It 
makes a splendid tree for pot culture, and 
is a most reliable cropper. If used for 
early work it must not receive any check 
from the time of starting, otherwise the 
flavour of the fruit is apt to be poor. It is 
a beautiful fruit, being covered with a 
tine bloom, and is highly thought of by Mr. 
Hudson, of Gunnersbury House, who grows 
it largely in pots for early work. It comes 


GROWING CORDONS. 

To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated. 

Sir, —“ Fairllnven ’* (Nov. 2nd, p. 725) 
must remember that the rise of sap in a 
tree is not a mere matter of hydraulics, 
but is a vital function; that is to say, 
the sap does not flow merely in obedience 
to gravitation, though no doubt gravity has 
something to do with tiie descent of the 
sap: but it is clear that gravity cannot 
assist the rise. Supposing the vessels of 
the tree formed a continuous tube from the 
roots up to the leaves, and down again to 
(lie roots, the sap in each limb of the tube 
would balance the sap in the other limb, 
and there would be no movement unless 
ihe sap in the descending limb were the 
heavier. There is no doubt that it is 
heavier, because much evaporation takes 
place from the leaves, but then the tube is 
not closed. The two tubes are discon¬ 
nected at the leaf, and both are there open 


those that are at the top of the tree ; and 
! those vessels will be least obstructed that 
pursue the most direct route with the 
I fewest turns—again those at the top of the 
tree. 

If these were the only influences, all 
plants would run up to a single stem, but 
hitherto we have failed to take account of 
| the branching habit of plants, and the 
1 strong tendency that nearly all plants have 
derived from an immeasurably remote 
ancestry, to win, in competition for air and 
light with their neighbours, by pushing 
vertically upwards. Apart from hydraulics, 

I aud apart from the attraction of the sap by 
I the leaves, every tree derives from its 
I ancestry a tendency, which we may call an 
effort, and may almost call a desire and a 
will, to grow vertically. When, therefore, 
i a cordon is planted at an angle of 45 degs., 
the main stem, growing at this angle, is 
i apt to be treated by the tree as if it were 
! an overgrown branch, and the tree is con¬ 
stantly striving to resume its natural 
; lHjsition, partly by curving upwards the 
new growth at the extremity of the cordon, 

I partly by throwing up branches, of various 
sizes vertically from the upper side of the 
cordon. Especially if the cordon was not 
originally planted at 45 degs., but was at 
first vertical, and afterwards bent over, 

, strong branches are thrown up at the beml. 
It is the diversion of the sap into these 
numerous branches, and tin? hereditary 
: tendency of sap to flow vertically upwards 
rather than sideways, that retards or 
lessens the flow up the slant of the cordon, 
j and so produces the earlier fruitfulness of 
! obliquely trained cordon trees. 

Parkstonc, Dorset. Chas. Mkrcier. 
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with young trees wrongly planted, it is J 
often necessary to resort to root-pruning, 
heavy though the work is. Then, again, 
before absolutely condemning the practice, 
we must remember that all “ stocks ” have 
not the same root system, some making a 
mass of fibrous roots near the surface, and 
others inclining to go down into that in¬ 
definite substance which it is the delight 
of growers to talk about—namely, “some 
cold, had .subsoil.” When we plant a tree 
we first prepare the ground, or if we do not 
we ought to, and we expect the roots to 
remain for quite a long time in this pre¬ 
pared soil before they push out into un¬ 
known regions in search of food. Unfor¬ 
tunately. this does not always occur, and 
we find one or more of our trees is unfruit¬ 
ful. Now r , the first thing to do is to see that 
everything is right above ground, and when 
we are satisfied on this point it only 
remains for us to seek the cause of mis¬ 
chief at the roots. If the roots have pene¬ 
trated into wet or unaerated soil the cure 
is obvious—namely, aerate the soil, adding 
grit of some kind if the soil is heavy, drain¬ 
ing if necessary, and cutting all descending 
roots, taking care to leave a clean cut, and 
lastly, by encouraging the roots to remain 
near the surface by mulching with leaves, 
Grass, road scrapings mixed with leaves 
or lawn clippings, or in fact anything 
which will help to keep the surface of the 
soil moist. 

If trees are planted proiierly in correctly- 
prepared ground it is not likely we will 
have to resort to root-pruning, but in those 
cases where trees are unfruitful, and we can 
find nothing wrong above ground, it is a 
cheaper, and also a quicker, w\ny to pro¬ 
duce a fruitful tree by going down to the 
roots than by either digging up and plant¬ 
ing fresh trees, or regrafting the unfruitful 
ones. Of course, root-pruning will not 
always make an unfruitful tree fruitful, 
because all the different kinds of fruit do 
not do equally well in every district, so 
that we must first find out—too often, alas! 
by experiment—what kinds suit our par¬ 
ticular district best, and when we have 
found out what kinds to grow’ we can then 
decide whether to root-prune, regraft, or re 
plant when our trees are unfruitful. 

II. H. Brownrigg. 

Fuirmount House, Moira, Co. Down. 

-In your issue for October 20th 

(p. 706). the above question of root-pruning 
is raised by “ \\\,” who describes it as a 
stupid and ignorant practice. I take it no 
one would volunteer to engage upon what 
is heavy spade labour were there no need 
for it, or no ultimate gain. I have been 
engaged in a good many gardens for the 
past thirty-five years, and where it wms 
claimed that fruit was well grown, and I 
have seen root-pruning done in many other 
gardens, certainly not as a pastime, nor as 
an excuse for the employment of super¬ 
fluous labour. It is not quite fair for n 
IKjrson to condemn a practice because he 
has not had occasion to adopt it. There 
are, I am quite sure, among the readers of 
Gardening Illustrated many W’ho have 
loot-pruned their trees because of their 
failing to fruit, with the distinct, object of 
gaining some measure of profit from doing 
so. I can only say that if “ W.” has had a 
long career in garden fruit culture, and 
has never had occasion to root-prune, then 
he lias l)oen unusually fortunate. 

The need for root-pruning is not nearly 
so pressing in some gardens as in 
others, as much depends on the style of tree 
grown and the nature of the soil. In 
gardens it is usual to adopt a restricted 
style of training, because limitation of 
space demands it. In some instances, no 
sooner have the trees filled their allotted 
space, and the curbing of branch growth 
has to be engaged in. than comes the first 
stages of sterility. The trees increase their 
leaf vigour in recurring seasons following 
hard pruning, and this goes on w ithout any 
good results until a balance is effected by 
root curbing. Of course, pruning is con¬ 
trary to nature’s ways, whether of root or 
branch, but w’ben, as generally happens, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose for pegging down.—I have a bed at the 
bottom - of my Orasa plot, 16 feet wide by 8 feet 
deep. Thi 3 I have cleared, well trenched and 
manured. 1 now wish to plant ono or more of 
one sort of Rose for pegging down. 1 know of 
some red Roses for this purpose, but I want a 
yellow, buff, or copper-red. As the bed is in a 
prominent position, it is essential that I have 
one that gets established soon, and also is a 
fairly perpetual bloouier. I attach much im¬ 
portance to handsome foliage.—G. J. L. 

[You will find Rove d’Or a good yellow 
for your purpose. Bouquet d*Or (buff) and 
Mine. Charles Mounter (rosy flesli, with 
copper and orange shadings) are good in 
the colours you desire. All three are free 


You are quite correct in not pruning this 
variety so hard as most when established, 
but as newly-planted Roses they will do 
better cut down hard, and there is no 
reason why this should not be done before 
you lift and plant, thus facilitating the 
operation a great deal. As your plants are 
old they will probably have a number of 
coarse roots. These we would trim back 
in the same proportion and so induce roots 
closer home to the plants. They will soon 
ramble away again as the growth pro¬ 
gresses. More care than usual will be 
needed to retain the smaller roots when 
lifting these old plants.] 

Roses on bank. -1. I have a sloping bank fa 
very slight incline), facing east. It is stiff, 
yellow clay, fairly exposed, and high up. It 
has been sowu with Grass-seed. On this, to 
ramble down. I_ planted and pegged down 


after planting, and it is of little use until 
the second year, when upon established 
roots. If you wish for Roses upon your 
exposed bank you could not choose any of 
a more hardy nature than those named, 
and they should need no protection. (2) 
Yes; you can plant in any weather except 
during frost or a keen drying wind ; but 
the soil itself should be in a suitable con¬ 
dition.] 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATION WINDSOR. 

Judged by the present-day standard of 
Carnations it is doubtful whether this 
variety is entitled to aught but a second 
place—even if that—so marked has been 


Alberic Barbier, Blush Rambler, Paradise, and j the march of progress since, as a sport 

: from the universally-favoured Mrs. W. T. 

Lawson, it first made its appearance. Even 
i in its early days it could never be re¬ 
garded as first-class, and only became 
popular for a time, because for that time 
it filled a sort, of colour gap in these winter 
flowers. Like its parent, however, it was 
! much addicted to the so-callecb stem-rot, 
and in low-lying districts soon became un- 
growable, and, like it. discarded. To-day 
the choice of good things is much greater 
1 than a decade ago, and another such 
period will, if I mistake not, reveal even 
better things. Hence, even to-day, there is 
, no longer reason for the large grower of 
these flowers tolerating a second-rate 
variety, no matter from what # cause, 
though the private grower might be 
excused doing so if he finds the plant still 
healthy in his keeping, and capable of per- 
! forming some useful office. I know' of 
none, however, that might not be ns well— 
j often much better—performed by other 
sorts, and to which I may refer in a subse- 
I quent note. Winsor, among perpetual Car¬ 
nations, was never a lop-sawyer : to-day it 
is quite out of the running. It has a 
variety of shortcomings. It is short- 
I petalled, hence small flowers; a poor 
cropper, hence short returns. I have pre¬ 
ferred to tell the truth concerning it, since 
the facts should constitute a useful guide 
! to those to whom the best of everything is 
I quite good enough. E. H. Jenkins. 



Carnation Winsor. 


flowering and have handsome foliage. 

Lady Waterlow, a.clear salmon-flesh with 
crimson-edged petals, also makes a good 
plant quickly and flowers freely both upon 
k>ng rods and laterals.] 

9*9 Rose plants.-I should be very 
. at vlc0 through your paper. I am 
move some Uruss an Teplitz Roses. 
nn Q n; have grown too large for tlieir present 
There are about thirty of them, and 
h«Wv??!l e Planting them along a fence, and 
3 feet hor( ler dug for them. I shall 
you "j 11 tc U 1110 how much I can 
Dpnniri^ e ^ y phi* .them hack, ns I believe much 
arU , 18 det rimental to those Roses. They 
al/rurow J’ rees ’ and have been neglected and 

6 feet nr 1 ? r Sr »°'7- r i am V aut ' They aro 
whon *°u r 7 t et high. I propose moving 
be rthni 16 / f havo finished blooming, and 
renhntfn [? r auy advice you can give me ou 
replanting them.—M. VAUGHAN. 

hJrI 0 ? CancutyourGl ' llss au Teplitz Roses being natural creepers are much better. It 
- K to within IS inches of the bottom, is natural for the wood of these to fail soon 


quite 

them 

shall 


Gardenia Roses. When the Grass grows up. 
will it be a nuisance? The plants Idoked rather 
miserable when they arrived. They now look 
quite dead (the foliage). They wero heeled in a 
few days before planting, and there were slight 
frosts. Ought they to be pruned in any way? 
If so. when? They had long, healthy-looking 
shoots when they arrived, but the leaves are 
now all shrivelled up. Are they at all likely to 
do well on this bank? As it is very windy. 1 
do not see how I can protect them, if they need 
it. Of course. I gave them special soil. 2. Can 
one plant Roses for bedding in any weather, if 
there is no severe frost?—HARUOGATE. 

[tl) Your best plan will be to cut newly- 
planted climbers down close. We do not 
much admire Grass among Roses, because 
it is seldom permanent, the Roses choking 
it in a short time. Illush Rambler is not a 
good Rose for vour purpose, as it grows too 
upright. The Ayrshires and Wichuraiauas 
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PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 

CARNATIONS. 

It has been clear during the past weeks 
; that the flowering of these plants is much 
later than usual, and frequenters of the 
fortnightly meetings of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society have missed the gay groups 
that in former years have begun in earnest 
in early October and offen before. The 
cause of the lateness is probably twofold. 
Last year (1911) great heat was experi¬ 
enced, and the large market growers found 
their earlier batches of plants in full 
flower when they were not required. This, 
doubtless, was in some measure respon¬ 
sible for a later stopping of the plants this 
year, and which, in conjunction with ex¬ 
cessive rains and much sunless and cold 
weather, has contributed to the lateness 
of which I speak. The wet time of July 
and early August was also a time of con¬ 
siderable trial to the plants and of anxiety 
to the growers, and for a month at least, 
hardly any watering of those on the open 
standing ground was required. For days ’ 
the plants were flooded, till in place of 
watering, the time was taken up in laying 
the plants on their sides in one direction 
one day and tlie reverse the next, to mini¬ 
mise as far as i>o.ssible the disfiguring re¬ 
sults of such unusual work. It was, I 
know, in not a few instances resorted to as 
the less of two evils, and since the ill- 
effects of the related saturation of the 
soil were fast becoming apparent, it was 
obvious something must be done. In 
certain instances that hare come under my « 
notice, and in the ease of late-potted 
hatches more particularly, the results of 
the continued soaking of the soil remain to 
this day. Some plants, indeed, perished 
outright, while others have onlv taken 
tardily to the soil. ye^oxying 0 f the 
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leaf tips and a general absence of vigour vigour, of flower colour, size and form, all GARDEN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. 

mid development were among the earlv in- the product of a general debility arising - 

dicat Ions of the unhappy conditions of the from a single cause insistently repeated WASPS, 

plants, due primarily, no doubt, in the In- without thought. j have always been under the Impression 

stances in mind to the perishing of many . At this season the question of watering th;)t (]Ueen wasps invariably qnlttodthe 
root-fibres, consequent upon the abnormal 1S 31 most important one, and met its the nests in October or early in November for 


At tills season rue question ui watering f , f n1] _ n Wflsns inv-.i.h.- 
root-fibres, consequent upon the abnormal , isamost important one, and merits the | nests in October or early in November lor 
rmn and cold. In such matters as these; intelligent consideration of all who grow i the purpose of hvberna ting in some warn 
the large grower is very much a* the. mercy these popular flowers. Jo lay down in ] dry place UIltil called out fe bv th ' 
of the weather, since only in very few in- words how much water a plant requires is of J 8 J rilljf . That ^ d not nlwTvYrf! 
stances is if possible to protect with lights »» lmi«.ssible thing A physician may pre-j thls j s proved bv the fact that last Cbrfc 
the large number of plants grown. Again. *cnhe bis dose so, but a gardener cannot. mas a nest . wak : dllg oat 
at that season of the year a few hours' Much depends upon environment and three hundred queens. The man™™” 
sunshine would usually set matters right, much, too, upon the result of intelligent tWs said were al| ™ 
and with intelligent after-treatment a observation and a due appreciation of the t0 fly . w Tbis is instructive mSS 
heavy storm or two does no appreciable requirements of the plants. Ing * hat trouble^a"l^eM may SI 

harm Such was not the general experi- E. II. Jenkins. jf allowed to go untouched, nnd that nests 

cnee -this? yeiir, however, the sunless nnd-- ! which have not been attended to in the 

mid weather being even more to be dreaded NOTES AND REPLIES . flying time should be dug out lateron. At 

than the wet. In cultural matters of this ... . , time of writing (Octoher 7th) T <un ctiii 

hind the *un*itour is: ni.in ncoiit- is Cutting back climbers in greenhouse. Will ' 1U 7 1 'Jc.iuuer uuj i am still 

: I )*?i ? 7. . V V unll> _ t0 fl m ] you kindly tell me if i can safely cut back now taking any nest I-uiay hear Of, and should 

loom ioi ins plants under cover, and direct climbers in heated greenhouse (Ahutilons. any later on come under mv notice I shall 
loss is reduced to a minimum. In mv own Heliotropes Pelargoniums, Asparagus Sprcn- c *ertaiulv diir them out I do not know how 
cast) everv endeavour was tii-hIp l»v l-ivino- P pri * and white Plumbago), as they obstruct a .. _ • .* , ,, ' ... now 

the nl-nitR .1 mv, . IiL, i? *' ,od deal of the light, or must 1 wait until ( may be generally, buttlns season wasp 

nep .lilts « MU I ,„i tlicr sides to prevent B nring? If it will not weaken the plants, ' ' ’ ' . 

ineir neing Hooded, and by studiously with- should prefer to do so now. Regular Reader. 
holding water almost, up to the point of LSo far as the climbers themselves are 
flagging, but little loss resulted. In this concerned, it would be better to wait till 
way, too, the need of the individual plant February, hut as they obstruct so much of 
was ascertained, and, so far as was pos* I ho light, which is very necessary for the 
sible in the circumstances, a fairly healthy plants underneath, we should cut them 


requirements of the plants. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cutting back climbers in greenhouse. Will 
you kindly tell me if 1 can safely cut hack now 
climbers in heated greenhouse (Ahutilons, 
Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Asparagus Sprcn- 
peri. and white Plumbago), as they obstruct a 
good deal of the light, or must I wait until 
spring: j If it will not weaken the plants, 
should prefer to do so now. REGULAR READER. 

LSo far as the climbers themselves arc 
concerned, it would be better to wait till 


was maintained. Even so at back at once. They will in all probability tive measures, and the two or three 


The leaves of my 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are turning brown allowed to remain inav harbour enough 

Jilin enri vnllino’ Mbmil/I ♦ ^ />•* 1/AAit . * _ . 


housing-time a considerable yellowing of remain dormant or nearly so till the 

the leaf tips of n few plants was remarked, spring, when they should break out 

but which intelligent ami careful watering freely.] 

lus well nigh eliminated. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. The leaves of my 

l he lateness; of the flowering is ns I'T-leaved Pelargoniums arc turning brown 

S-C®* 

were then for some time at a standstill. A [Ivy-ieaved Pelargoniums nre apt to 
tallior deep surface-stirring of the. soil lose a good many of their leaves at this 

^lrh pointed stick has assisted aeration season of the year, particularly if the 

and encouraged root-action to some ex- plants have been flowering for a long time, 
tent. Jins is more easily accomplished , and if the structure in which they are now 
where large pots are employed rather than is kept rather close. Do not cut these back 
the reverse. I favour larger pots than until the spring, when they will start into 
some growers, and a greater amount of growth at once. The best of the pieces 
drainage, which has been most, helpful this that are cut off way, if vou wish to iu- 


and shrivelling. .Should they do ho or keep 
preen? Shall I eut them back?-REGULAR 
Reader. 

[Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are apt to 
lose a good many of their leaves at this 
season of the year, particularly if the 
plants have been flowering for a long time, 
and if the structure in which they are now 
is kept rather close. Do not cut these back 


and if the structure in which they are now I A OTES AbD REPLIES. 

is kept rather close. Do not cut these back Hollyhock diseased. -I am sending you j 
until the spring, when thev will start into Hollyhock, raised from seeds sent e» 

growth at once r Plw. -.p iim c [his year. It is covered. I fear, with tbo Holly- 

h r0WU1 nt oncp - rhe best of the pieces I hock disease, and all the others-about 1M 


summer, the water passing away more 
quickly. I also favour, too. a greater 
space at the surface to admit of a generous 


crease tlie stock, he put in as cuttings, 


top-dressing 


growers, I find, use comparatively small 
pots. Filling them with soil to the brim 
precludes the possibility of a generous 


menees, and when the young shoots are 
about $ an inch Jong the plants may be 


laid to he catered for accordingly. Goner- t,1P production of young shoots.] 
* n &Y 0we \l r \ [t * t0 Preferred, ^ t am The African Hemp (Sparmannia afri- 
£*? wx* '■ totally distinct “romnnv 


Bordeaux mixture. If your neighbour.'! 
have any plants that are suffering in the 
same way, induce them to treat their 
plants in the same manner, so that jour 


given in plenty, and in the hottest 
weather a good watering every other day 


or conservatory this Sparmannia will 
grow luxuriantly, and soon form a large 
shrub, but under these conditions flowers 


«s £ SS£S 
zz if , s 

usuallyclinnged tlieir opinion before August the summer nmi ,™.ir ’ , n . nn ' n,r 
is out. When we plant out Carnations inthe trto™ h™n.eLZn„v w" n”" hs !." 
garden we do not talk about over-planting, With tills curtailed r| i 1< “ nH l- 

Per- siona] stimulantwd?I TlZZ. ^ ^ 


petnals out on benches rant about the same 
thing, yet in both instances the root- 
fibres are at li!>erty to ramify unhindered 


sionaj stimulant will be helpful * n 3t5 wild state the hedgehog feeds upon 

Crowea Saiitfna - r»F . , worms, slugs, snails, nnd insects, while in a 

wooded olant s ?n our E U8tra Ju*° ■ bard- state of confinement it will consume bread and 

now one P of the 119 19 JU8 ^ i “TAJ 5 - and if allowed the run of a garden 


1 Bordeaux mixture. If. In spite of these 
precautions, you are unable to keep the 
fungus in check, then pull up all the plants 
and burn them. The only possible wav of 
combating this fungus at*nil satisfactorily 
is to raise plants from seed every year, 
not saving from diseased plants, but pur¬ 
chasing seeds of a guaranteed clean stock. 
Never save seeds from infected stock, n$ 
even the seeds will be found to carry 
spores;] 

Hedgehogs in gardens fpuo. Batty*™ ■' 
In its wild Rtate the hedgehog feeds open 
worms, slugs, snails, nnd insects, while m » 
state of confinement it will consume bread ana 


Sts®?? srs: mum ‘mm 1 


greatest danger of nil to a moderately ! bush . clothed wftlf wni^ f u^ 8 i a neat ] M 0 p f ett y 8ur e to make Its escape. It is very feed 
small plant in a comparatively large pot ibe flowers are borne for HL?nn 8 ' while of cockroaches, and will soon clear a kitchen of 
is the danger of overwatering, particular^ ^ e f s n h c g^-S 

from that kind Of attendant who is found colour Thfa r^owe'a h ^ ht N n i in during tfie daytime You will find it will 

eternally giving the plants a “ little drop.” Wales, and hag been Ion S a° uth f Ged more freely duriDg the night. The.hedf; 
Nothing is more fatal to good plant cul- A second 8pecies b C. anguBtffoHa h" R ^a?row b 1 1 r 5 ates during l j le de 

ture than this, and nothing is calculated fc e m S i^ d iq flo ^ er 8 ^ ment V ^ ~°of 

more quickly to bring sourness into the born? in the snr?ng. lfrtrC,lt ' the flowers being > of captivity should be placed, in cold weather, 
whole body of soil. A plant wants water Thunberaia v • where frost cannot reach it,. A small mi^ 

at the root or it does not, and these ever- : t'h^cHmb.T.^bfc'h^arp^rod’in 0 *(5£ 

lasting driblets nre a delusion and a snare. t UST ^ a T. ED ’ I .procured a plant, time from its winter's sleep a little food «Md 

To preserve nnd maintain a consistent , beim? rpSSn J e ' rat ] ler email, but on be offered it. The habit your little Miofj 
sweetness of the soil should be the aim of conpfderable n r ogr esf ni heat made of tuig into the saucer of mgk 

ail. and good cultivators know it well. ; section .of tbe r roof. SS ’lt n i3 now^fOcb>ber 28th) aha^e in the 

When the reverse happens, all that is bad G!J?i2i^iike q bW,m« l,U f nber itfl ^ands^o after it \H Ukff? d?S ^ut if you JbJ* ‘ J 

follows in Its train-loss of root-fibre, of blt?e ?d|J^ rou^d the lip -K. p # le T white Mith « bread-and-milk. do not allow more milk th^a 


spring? If it will not weaken the plants, here have been scarce, owing, I think. In 
should prefer to do so now. Regular Reader. ! a great measure to Hie united action of 
[So far as the climbers themselves nre Grape-growers, who in the past have mi> 
concerned, it would be better to wait till : tuined considerable loss. Hundreds n( 
rebruary, but as they obstruct so much of nest.s were destroyed within a squareinik* 
the light, which is very necessary for the The mistake often mode is allowing a 
plants underneath, we should cut them | period of inaction to follow severedestru. 


in the neighbourhood are not disturbed, 
with the result, that the following year 
there are scores again to deal with 
Vigilance should never cease, as one nest 


queens to stock the locality. The fad that 
three hundred queen wasps ruay come from 
one nest should warn us of the (Singer of 
allowing one season to pass without using 
destructive measures. Biiieet. 


hock disease, and all the othere-about. & 
plants—are the same. Do you think the feed 
must have been taken from diseased plants, or 


After these leggv plants pre cut back An f an yox l aocount l V n any other way? My 

tbo finrlrtcr V t T I large two-year-old plants this year were 

rue spring they should not have much diseased, but, I had them all burnt, and thy 

Many water at t lie roots till growth recom- were not near these seedlings. Can anythin? 

■ menees, and when the Volin" vhonK orp 1 be d°ne to cure them, or must I destroy them 1 

shaken^ out ! iSjMir the Hollytek. phat 


also difTnrnnV Vsi « M i: • 1 seriea raooit-mirrow. ana wnen aepi iu • 
BvrWv 1 ' the flower » of captivity should be placed, in cold weather, 

_ * „ „ . . where frost cannot reach it, A small box or 


follows in its train—loss of root-fibre, of 
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i nread-and-milk. do not alio* 

I the brew will bhaoro. . ^ - 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WHITE JAPANESE WISTARIA. 

1 hate said so much in praise of this that 
I hesitate to say more, but this picture is 
so beautiful. It is trained on an Oak per¬ 
gola hi a western exposure. It is quite 
hardy and has been for years flowering in 
that position. This year it has flowered 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Large Canadian Elderberry.— As a 

rule one would be careful about introducing 
an Elderberry into a shrubbery unless it 
were one of the fine-foliaged forms of S. 
racemosa, but the one under notice has re¬ 
commendations which warrant it more 
than passing attention. In the first place, 
its leaves are large and ornamental, and in 
the second place it bears very large heads 


in some cases being from 12 inches to 
15 Inches across. A position in semi-shade 
Is more suitable for it than a place where 
it is exposed to the full rays of the sun, 
whilst it has a decided preference for moist 
ground.—D. Kew. 

The Kashiwa of Japan (Quercus den- 
tata).—The most remarkable feature about 
this tree is its large, handsome leaves, 
which often measure from 9 inches to 



Outside of west pergola, with curtains of white fapanese Wistaria (W. multijuga). Gravetye, Sussex, May, igi 2 . 


~ p *1 t ! la ! 1 cver - lt is » Perhaps, the 
elililber introduced for years 

snii ?’ ow on one side of a wa 
«,iJh C ° 01 oud ex P° sur e not the best, 
in hore we may expect a 

From I ey soiIs and warm posi 
Britnin lat 1 kll0w the Plnnt we n 
ia Japan QUa the woudrous effects obt 

Sussex. 


of white flowers as late as the end of July 
and August, when shrubbery flowers are 
becoming scarce; therefore, when late- 
flowering shrubs are required a point 
might be stretched in favour of this. 
Known under the name of Sambucus cana¬ 
densis maxima, it has also appeared as S. 
pubens maxima, and on several occasions 
within recent years it has been exhibited 
at the fortnightly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the heads of flowers 


12 inches in length and fi inches to 8 inches 
in width, the outline being deeply lobed 
Unfortunately, It does not grow into an 
imposing tree in this country, and it is very 
liable to lose its leader and develop a loose 
bead of branches with no central trunk 
above a height of a few feet from the 
ground. Even in Japan it is reported to be 
loose in habit, although at its best a heicht 
of SO feet is attained with a trunk 
diameter of 3 feet,- |( Pjc£uijej^ such trees 
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represent them ns being rather piunt in 
npiiearance. ►Still, it is Well worth in¬ 
cluding in a collection of trees, for its 
foliage is amply distinct from that of any 
other tree, and if one does not mind its 
growing more or less ns n bnsli instead of 
a tree the loose branch system becomes less 
noticeable. It is iieculiarly susceptible to 
attacks of the insect which causes the 
spangle gall on the common Oak. and the 
leaves may some! imes be found to be 
thickly covered with these galls on the 
under surface. Fortunately, the majority 
of the leaf-galls which ap]»enr on the Oaks 
cause comparatively little damage, there¬ 
fore no serious injury is caused to the tree 
under notice. Q. deutata ought only to he 
planted in the warmer parts of the 
country, as it is inclined to be tender. In 
“Forestry of Japan” its bark is said to 
he very rich in tannin, and that is the 
principal economic property of the tree in 
its native country, the wood being used 
ch icily for firewood.— D. Kew. 

The Yellow Cedar or Sitka Cypress (Cup- 
ressus iinotkatcnsist.—This is one of the 
numerous cone-hearing trees from western 
North America, which thrive in many parts 
of the British Isles hut attain their most 
luxurious growth in the moist climate and 
clear atmosphere of the western counties 
of England, in Ireland, and in various 
parts of Scotland. To some lH'ople it may 
be familiar as Thujupsis borealis, a name 
which was at one time applied to it. Law- 
son's Cypress is its closest ally, hilt it is 
easily distinguished by its coarser leafage, 
strong resinous smell when rubbed, spiny 
cones, and hv the latter taking several 
months longer to mature than those of O. 
Lawsoniana. Forming a decorative tree, it 
is useful for planting in pleasure grounds, 
whilst people who are interested in forestry 
are trying it. Even more useful than the 
type is the pendulous branched variety, the 
secondary branches in this case hanging to 
n considerable depth from the main 
branches. There are golden and silver 
variegated varieties likewise, but as a rule 
they are not Very showy, the variegalion 
suggesting diseased leaves. (iracilis is, 
however, another variety which'is almost 
as useful as pendula.—1). 

The Chinquapin or Chincapin Oak (Qucr- 
cus prinoides).— 1 This Oak differs widely 
from the familiar trees of our parks, 
woods, and hedgerows, for instead of grow¬ 
ing into a line tree with a massive trunk 
and stately head of brandies, it forms a 
spreading clump, usually hut a few foot 
high, which increases in width by under¬ 
ground stems. Its native country is North 
America, where it is said to grow both on 
rocky slopes of mountains ami on prairie 
land from Missouri to Carolina. At its 
best it sometimes attains a height of 
12 feet or 15 feet, but more frequently it 
glows hut a third of that heigh!. Its 
leaves are each from 5 inches to 0 inches 
long, and from 1 inch to i\\ inches wide, 
and in autumn they colour brilliantly pre¬ 
vious to falling. In this country it might I 
he Used for covering hanks or for forming 
dumps in parks where tall growing sub- j 
jeets would he out of place.—D. Kew. 

An uncommon shrub (Hoheria populnea). 

. This Xow Zealand shrub, which received 
an award of merit at the meeting of the 
itoval Horticultural Society on November 
r »th has been grown in this country for [ 
ove’r ten years, hut it is even now very 
uncommon. The reason of this is doubtless I 
to a great extent due to the fact that it is 
hardy only in particularly favoured dis- | 
tricts the specimens shown being from the ; 
Countess of llchester’s garden at Abhots- 
burv This Hoheria belongs to the Mallow 
fnmilv and hears a certain amount of j 
resemblance to Plaginnthus Lyalli. another , 
somewhat better-known shrub from the 
same district. Hoheria populnea forms a 
branched shrub, the flowers, which are 
freely borne in small, loose clusters being 
white, in the shape of a five-pointed star | 
and nearly 1 inch in diameter. The fact , 
that it blooms at this season of the year 
is decidedly in its favour, ns even in dis- I 


tricts where it is not lmrdy it might prove 
valuable as a shrub for the conservatory. 
In a native state it is said to l>e somewhat 
variable, but the sjieciiueii shown repre¬ 
sented a very good form. It ran he struck 
from cuttings of the young growth in the 
spring, so that now attention has once 
been directed to it we shall no doubt meet 
I with it more frequently.—\V. Te.uklove, 
j Surrey. 

Orevillea rosmarlnifolia.-This neat-grow- 
j inp little shrub, which was introduced into our 
Hardens near a century ago from New 
Holland, is not so well known as it deserves to 
be. When grown against a low west or south- 


gredient in soups, purees, and sauces. In 
Italy and France they are largely con¬ 
sumed, cooked in various ways, and niade 
into well-fiavoured confectionery. 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Pear Beurrg Superfin.— For some yeurs I 
have had a great liking for this Pear, and 
this year, in spite of the wet and etild. 
which have sucji an influence on ri|)eiihig 
and quality, Ileurre Superfiu from bushes 
and pyramids is really good and of 
delicate flavour. Grown us a cordon this 


west wall it blooms most profusely in early variety on a cool aspect is very good~in 
spring. Its neat little trusses of red flowers fact, I consider it one of our best October 
are most interesting, and look very conspicuous ,, ,. ...... . ;. * 

amongst the long narrow foliage. Jf nailed close 1 ears. My soil is light and resting dll 
to the wall it forms a good covering, and in this chalk, and this no doubt adds greatly I*< 
way the flowers show to advantage. In most jf.s good quality, as on a heavydav Soil 1 
places in the southern counties it has proved " i,„V Sf * ... , „ „„*. ■ 

cpiite hardy, but further north should be bad it veiy poor. Ihe fruits atr 


quit 

afforded some protection in severe weather. 
Plants thrive best in a light, rich, sandy soil 
or a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and loam. 
The position should be a sheltered one. and 
the border in which it is planted well drained. 
—II. C. P.. Gloucester. 

Cotoneaster rotundifolla.—Although wc have 
had a great number of new C'otoneasters from 
China within the last few years, this Hima¬ 
layan Hpteies still holds its own as one of the 
best of the smaller-growing species, while C. 
frigida is still -* - 


medium-sized, hut quite large enough fur a 
dessert Fear. It does not keep loug. 1 
have this year none of this variety M‘ 
early in November. In the north I could 
usually keep this Pour till the New Tear 
from trees on an east wall, allowing tlie 
crop to hang as late as passible. For year* 
I grew this variety on the (Juince as a 
pyramid. In this way one gets the !**>( 


frigida is still unsurpassed among those of flavour though it Is onlv fair fn Kfuft. II.u 
tree-like habit. In both of these the berries are J “l " , * J 7 

very brightly coloured, while in some of the } ^ , 111 Peurtti SujJCrllu Jsex- 


more recent ones.they are too dull to he effec¬ 
tive. At the present time Cotoneaster rotundi- 
folia is thickly laden with its scarlet berries, 
which are very effective nestling among the 
bronzy foliage. 

A good autumn-tinted Mountain Ash 

(Pyrus Aucuparia discolor). -Under this uume 
I have a Mountain Ash. the leafage of which 
assumes a very rich colour in the autumn. Ho 
far as autumn tinting goes, it is an improve¬ 
ment on the ordinary Mountain Ash, although 
among plants of this there is a consider¬ 
able variety of colouring. P. A. discolor is. 
however, deserving of some consideration.— 
S. M. I). 


cel lent.— East Kent. 

Pear Marechal de la Cour.-With 

many new, or comparatively new, varieties 
of Pears claiming the attention of culti¬ 
vators, the merits of some uf the olderaud 
well-proved favourite sorts are apt to I* 
overlooked. A.case in point is the variety 
named above, which was raised as far back 
as 1842. and though still listed and recom¬ 
mended by trade growers, is not met with 
so frequently, nor seen staged so often at 
fruit shows, as used formerly to be the ease 
This seeming neglect does not arise tm 
any deficiency in respect to size or 


The Chestnut and its malady.-1 have been 
reading in a French book (by Jean Nesmy) a 
sad account of the disease of this tree in the - 
Limousin -a land that owes much of its beauty ! quality, as it is a large, handsomely 
M°'Z l r l rk whkl1 , Ki . v<!s - slu'l'erf. rldily-fluvourwl IVur. wlilfc i(. 

when m health, the food of the people, too. »... ... ’ , , „ .. , , ... 

Though the tree is not precious to our country, behaviour HI regard to growth Slid fertility 
it is one of the noblest graces of our plantings! 1 leaves nothing to be desired. Grown as ;i 


Is the disease known in our land?—HANTS. 
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pyramid on the Quince, it thou bears most 
profusely. Magnificent fruits are yielded 
i by cordons on the Quince, und exceUent 
results are to he obtained from trees 
trained diagonally or fanwiseon walk hi 
some seasons this Pear is in use from the 
end of October till mid-November, in oilier* 
not (ill near the end of the latter month - 
A. W. 

Salsafy or Vegetable Oyster.— This dc 
lightful root is as easy to grow as oar 
common Parsnip, and far more palatable; 


THE CHESTNUT AS FOOD, 
i A Govkhnmknt rejvjrt published on the use 
of Nuls for food In foreign countries gives 
the following concerning Chestnuts in 
France 

The absence of Indian Corn as an article 

of diet among the jaunt*r classes in France ___ _ __, 

is, to a certain extent, replaced by the i its flower-stalks also are, I understand, 
popular Chestnut. Throughout the centre excellent food. I have grown it (hisyMrk 
of this country, from the Bay of Biscay to' i the first time, but I have got a largeper- 
.Switzerlaml, there are large plantations, eentage of forked roots. Perhaps sane "f 
and almost forests, of Chestnut-trees. The your readers who are exjvrt in growing it 
poor people, during the fall and winter, will kindly inform we if this fault can be 
often make two meals from Chestnuts, avoided. I presume that our seedwrs 
The ordinary way of cooking them is to I have, ns yet, not done much t<> improve the 
remove the outside shell, blanch them ; original wild plant, and that iu tto* *| 
then n wet cloth is placed in an earthen I ,ua >’ .**» possible to get a larger «w 
lK)t, which is almost filled with raw Chest¬ 
nuts. They are covered with a second wet 
cloth and put on the tire to steam. They 
are eaten with salt or milk. Hot steamed 
Chestnuts are carried around the city 
streets in baskets or pails. The majority 
of the working people, who usually have no 
fire early in the morning, eat them for 
flieir breakfast, with or without milk. 

Physicians state that, as an article of food. 

Chestnuts are wholesome, nutritious, and 
fattening. These nuts are often used as a 


smoother root. As it is, however. it is3B 
excellent vegetable that ought to hehet(* ,r 
known.—W. J. Fabmki?. 

Apple Boston Russet. 1 have hern ca 
joying this in spite of the presence of 
various big and showy Apples, and re 
gretting that any new kind* should wholly 
deface these crisp and pleasant Ml*' 
fruits. Whatever we plant, there mu 
he room for one tree of the little Kosw 
Apples we like best. They remind on tec 
t early Apple-eating days, when wm 


• -,i 

• % 

t 

■the 


fattening. J hose nuts are often used as a early Appie-eaung uays, , 

vegetable, and are exceedingly popular, generous houghs, roped with fruit- ;n 
being found on the table of the well-to-do P^nty for the young appetite, mend 
and wealthy. They are served not only i is goed, ns is the look oi 
boiled, but roasted, steamed, pureed, anil j ^ ree *—W* .. 

as dressings for poultry and meals. ; Potatoes for the table,— I like the m 

Chestnuts are made into bread by the j lowing Potatoes best: — For . 
mountain peasantry. After the Nuts have Myatt’s Ashleaf and Shari’e« ** • 
been blanched they are dried and ground. ! Victor. Open ground: Midlothian *■“ ■ ’ 
From this flour a sweet, heavy. flat cake is | Sir John Llewellyn, British Qu*®* j 

made. It resembles the oaten cake so sor Castle, Dalhousij, and Taweia ^ 

popular among Scotch peasants. In Eng- ! hove found all these very gow.__ujJ e 
land and France, Chestnuts arc largely great district for 
used as a stuffing for turkeys and fowls, acres are grown 
and as puddings or as the predominant in- Gallop. Stuff*. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

No group of hardy plants to-day is held In 
greater esteem than these. Formerly the 
Michaelmas Daisies were a weedy lot for 
the most part, with no llower beauty. 
Happily those days are past, and to-day 
we have a type of these flowers, the results 
partly of cross-breeding and not a little 
selection, which', while affording clouds of 
flower-beauty during many weeks of late 
summer and early autumn, has placed 
them in the front rank of decorative sub- | 
j<H*ts of their time. To-day it is a pleasure ; 
to see the plants now r in borders wholly 
devoted to their cultivation, or fringing the 
holder shrubbery or woodland walk, or ; 
anon occasionally in damp places stretch- | 
ing nearly to the water’s edge, where in | 
certain circumstances they are capable of | 
playing a part quite their own. Not that 
one suggests the waterside as a sort of 
dumping ground for ail and sundry a 
border will not contain, but rather that 


shoots, the majority of which, after the 
j second year, are nnab’e to develop, and, 
I therefore, cannot properly lieifoini their 
functions. Jn another section—e.y., that 
known as Novue-Anglia* — the root-stock 
I quickly resolves itself info a hard, woody 
j lump, w r hile in other sections, notably A. 

! ericoides and A. cordifolius, there is a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the root-stock to stay 
at home, a clustering mass of shoots result¬ 
ing that never spread out or make much 
headway. Hence, in the case of Novi- 
Belgii, continuous suppression is required, 
selecting only the strongest shoots to carry 
on the work. In each of the other sections 
named the clumps require to be freely 
divided. The Novi-Belgii varieties, too, are 
the greatest robbers of the soil, lienee must 
be catered for accordingly. Next to these 
in point of voraciousness is the Nova*- 
Angliffi group, and these, wdiile not spread¬ 
ing so much at the crown, are of a very 
hungry nature. Thus it becomes necessary 
for the cultivator to know’ his plants in 
these and other ways, so that the best 
results may follow’ intelligent subsequent 


Elstree, will show full well. Here, every¬ 
thing is tested in a generous manner, and 
everything calculated to bring success in 
its train is done. In speaking of the 
Michaelmas Daisy, too, and the modern 
type of it more particularly, Mr. Beckett’s 
name cannot be left out, for he has done 
much during recent years by cross-breeding 
and selection to place the things in the 
forefront of autumn-flowering herbaceous 
plants. He raised the glorious and hand¬ 
some blue-flowered Climax, the finest and 
richest of the whole race, and many other 
notable improvements have come from the 
same source. To Mr. Ernest Ballard, The 
Court, Cohvall, near Malvern, however, 
belongs the honour of raising the first, 
double-flowered Michaelmas Daisy, a show r y 
and free-flowering plant of much merit- 
Culture. —The Michaelmas Daisy may 
be transplanted in autumn or spring, em¬ 
ploying always youthful ground pieces as 
opposed to pot-grow n starvelings or the 
like. The freest growers should not be left, 
longer than two years without replanting; 
some, indeed, prefer to replant annually, 



A border of Michaelmas Daisies at Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts . 
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the raised banks, or the approaches to the 
lake when near to woodland scenery, may 
afforded a little of the life and charm 
oI which these plants are capable. One 
t'alls to mind the pictures of such scenes 
m moist or cool w’oodland places associated 
'' lth Bracken. In such places, and associa¬ 
ted with the rides and drives of larger 
estates, there is always room for plants 
wich as these, and naturally grown they 
invariably excite admiration. 

,.^ e border a totally different set of 
conditions arises, and here, at least, a cer¬ 
tain amount of intelligent treatment will 
be required if the plants are to give a good 
account of themselves at flowering time. 
r!°t that there are difficulties of cultiva¬ 
tion, rather the reverse. Naturally, how¬ 
ever, these more or less gross-feeding sub- I 
jeets respond to a liberal fare both in the 
neuter of depth of soil and its enrichment. 

apart from these, a chief item for the 
cultivator to bear in mind is the value of 
ne small, unencumbered plant as against 
that of great bulk or clump-like propor- 
ions. Iu certain types of the Michaelmas 
a,s 5’’ as > c.< 7 ., the Novi-Relgii section, the 
toot system is made up of a great mat of 


treatment. In like maimer it is necessary 
for the cultivator to study the growth of 
the varying types, the spread of the top- 
growth or flowering sprays varying as 
widely in the different types as the root 
system. For example, some are nearly 
erect, others, like cordifolius and some 
ericoides and diflfusus varieties, while 
growing erect for a time, spread out 
eventually into flowery masses a yard or 
even 4 feet across. Of this spreading 
character some of the front-row plants in 
the accompanying illustration afford 
abundant proof, and attention is directed 
to the matter advisedly to prevent the 
amateur unduly crow’ding at planting. 
Thus to form a big colony of certain 
varieties it may be necessary to set out a 
dozen or more plants a foot or so apart, 
while those of the ericoides and cordifolius 
sets, because of their natural top- 
spread, will form a great mass of flowers 
I from an original and rather close setting of 
about three plants. How great that 
flowering may be, and how’ profuse, will de¬ 
pend not a little ui>on the cultivator. What 
is possible, however, the picture of the 
Aster border taken at Aldenham House, 


ensuring by these means that further 
enriching of the soil, which means so much 
to certain tyi>es of those plants. All this, 
however, is so much a question of ways 
and means, of soil, and, not a little, 
environment, that one cannot lay down 
hard and fast rules. To the more observant, 
one thing is clear so far—viz., that the 
types refuse to be mixed at the hands Of 
the cross-breeder, and I hope the day is far 
distant when this peculiar exclusiveness 
will no longer characterise them. For 
example, Novi-Belgii gives us all shades of 
blue, lavender, and occasionally a white ; 
Novm-Anglia* is rich in reds, royal purple, 
and magenta ; ericoides, beautiful and 
neat in habit, favours the miniature, 
white, Daisy-flow’cred set so delightful in 
decoration, while cordifolius affords 
clouds of lavender, lilac, and white in 
starry wreaths quite impossible of descrip¬ 
tion. Within the limits of each set there 
is as yet abundant room for improvement, 
and one hopes the cross breeder will be 
kept therein, if not of his own desire, by 
the exclusiveness of the subject itself. 
When staking the plants avoid bunch ami 
bundle tying. Ngthinp tpQie disreput- 
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able-looking or detestable than a besom¬ 
like bunch in border or pleasure ground, 

« 11 H1 a study of the examples here shown 
should nfiord the cultivator the best idea 
of what is needful for each. A glance at 
the picture will show very much what is 
done at Elstree; will show, too, that the 
flower - crowned masses of plants are 
allowed to develop in a more or less 
natural manner, and in this way reveal 
their fullest beauty. Here are a dozen or 
so of the best, though it is not possible to 
satisfy all tastes in any small set. Those 
named, however, are well-nigh indisiHms- 
able. Climax (blue), Perfection (white), 
Mrs. F. W. Ilaynor (red), lion. Edith 
Gibbs (pale blue*. Tittle Roy Rluo, Iiianea 
(white, yellow disc). Lustre (rosv-lilac). 
Desire (while), fct. Egwin. Ideal (pale 
mauve). Sweet Lavender, and W. Rowmau 
(rosy-purple). E. II. Jenkins. 

Mr. Rockett, The Gardens, Aldenham 
House, Elstree, who kindly sent us tlie 
photograph from which our illustration 
was prepared, writes as follows : — 

The accompanying Illustration shows a 
portion of the border of these beautiful 
autumn-flowering subjects as grown at 
Aldenham House, Elstree, the residence of 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs. The border is 
To yards long by 0 yards wide, and at the 
back is an irregular bolt of shrubs,amongst 
which some of the stronger - growing 
varieties of the Novie-Anglneand N.-Belgii 
section are grown. Esiieeially tine has 
been Climax, raised in these gardens. The 
four rows on the border proper contain 
plants of the cricoides and cordifolius sec¬ 
tion, and are arranged according to their : 
height, though this is not too strictly j 
observed, but due consideration is given at 
planting time to the blending of the 
colours. Most of the varieties employed 
are those that originated here, a few of the 
very best and distinct being Perfection 
(white), Desire (white). Hon. Edith Gibbs 
(mauve). Comeliness (blue). Lustre (semi- 
double pink), Aldeboran (blue). Star 
Shower (white), Novelty (mauve). Delight 
(white), Bianca (white). Climax (blue), 
the last of the N.-Bolgii section, but 
generally considered one of the best ever 
introduced. 

IIARDT FLOWER NOTES. 
Semper-vivum triste.— Some time ago 1 bad 
occasion to record my failures in the cul¬ 
ture of this member of the HouseJeek 
family. In every case good growth was 
made, to be followed by the production of 
strong flower-spikes, and later on the total 
collapse of the plant. I have come to the 
conclusion that it has been a case of over- 
luxuriance. The energies of the plants 
were concentrated on the formation of a 
big rosette of foliage, so that no offsets 
were formed. A plant in a small pot. 
which has been given me by an experienced 
grower, lias quite a dozen rosettes. These, 
of course, arc small, but have the bright 
colour which is characteristic of this 
siK?cies, and renders it. so distinct. In 
the case of this alpine, what is commonly 
termed good culture is evidently a mistake. 

Polygonum Sikholtu in the wooolano.— 
Those who think of naturalising hardy 


alive and fairly healthy, it will not show in a well-drained border. There it should 

. stand quite well so far and give satisfac¬ 
tion. On the other hand, it will not 
always flower in this iiosiUon. and 1 am 
inclined to attribute this to want of suf¬ 
ficient moisture. It is evidently a pfom 
which appreciates a plentiful supply of 
this kind of hardy plant. The trouble water during summer and autumn, but one 


its true form, and I always think that 
where the natural conditions prohibit 
something approaching native luxuriance 
it is better to leave that plant aloue. In 
many gardens the difficulty is to provide 
he necessary atmospheric conditions for 


comes in July and August, when very dry 
days are succeeded by dewless nights, and 
the foliage and crowns suffer to such on 
extent that the more genial conditions of 
early autumn cannot restore them to their 
pristine vigour. Those who have the good 
fortune to own a wood, however small, 
may hoj>e to grow this Primula and closely 
allied species. Natural shade, however 
slight, is much more preservative and life- 
giving than all the care that can be 
bestowed in an artificial way. Failing 
these more natural conditions the protec¬ 
tion and shade afforded by nn evergreen 
hedge may be taken advantage of. By 
planting on the north side, and watering 
occasionally, with overhead sprinklings in 
a hot, dry time, the freshness of the foliage 
is preserved through the most trying time 
of the year. This species loves a very free- 
rooting medium, so that decayed vegetable 
matter should be freely added to the 
natural soil. A soil that becomes very 
close, and holds the water during the rest¬ 
ing jeriod, is fatal to its well-being. 

Gaultheria procumbens is an nccomwo- 
daling plant. It will live in company with, 
and under the same conditions as, the en¬ 
crusted Saxifrages, but if one wishes to 
see it perfectly happy it must be in partial 
shade and in a fair depth of nice 
loamy soil, well enriched with leaf-soil, 
or some decayed vegetable matter. In the 
enjoyment of such conditions it is quite a 
different thing, and will increase very freely. 
t* 0 f your readers have a nice cosy 


which ought to be kept dry in winter. In 
this respect a situation In front of a wall 
or a greenhouse generally fails, and 
consideration regarding this may well k 
given to this plant. Not only Is ii; likely to 
flower more freely when supplied with 
water when it requires it, but its stature 
and beauty are greatly increased. In pour, 
dry soil it may not reach a foot in height, 
while given a rich soil and plenty of water 
it may grow to 2 feet und 3 feet high and 
flower freely. S. Abkott. 


REARRANGING HARDY PLANT’ 
BORDERS. 

The note in a recent issue on “Too much 
alike flowers ” reminds one to take it into 
consideration at the present time, whenflie 
replanting and rearranging of hardy plant 
borders are in progress. Apart from the 
main questions of size of clumps, height of 
plants, general colour arrangement, and so 
Placing the different families that no wide 
gaps are in evidence throughout the sea¬ 
son, there are many minor matters worth 
noting, not the least being tlie selection, as 
far as practicable, of the best sorts in the 
respective families. As uu instance it may 
be noted in connection with herbaceous 
Phloxes that although several whites ore 
very similar in size of pip and truss, there 
may be one whose purity is retained longer 
than that of its fellows, and whose flowers 
are more enduring. If so, this is the kind 
for grouping. Again, in scarlets and 


If any .. _ __ _ ....„ w _ 

corner which is sheltered from the noon- purples there is a striking difference as tu 
day sun they cannot do better than carpet tilc retention of colour under a powerful 
it with this Gaultheria, at the same time | 811,1 • Sorts very quickly scorched should 
planting n Lily here and there. This little ” ot And a Place in the open, bat be planted 
plant forms an admirable carpet, as in the Partial shade. Touching this sank 1 
course of time it densely covers the soil, matter of colour it may be noted fibat with 
but does not make n rank growth. I have families, for instance, like Antirrhinum 


seen L. auratum thriving admirably in this 
way, and speeiosum, pardallnum, and 
tigrinum splendens would undoubtedly be 
happy there. This little hardy plant is 
endowed with a trinity of beauty which 
should endear it to jdant growers gener¬ 
ally. It is evergreen, tlie foliage remaining 
uninjured in very inclement weather, it is 
studded with bright Ilolly-like berries in 
winter, and the foliage colours up more or 
less vividly at the close of the growing 
time. Put it in good free soil, and once 
well established it is a joy for ever. 

J. Cornhill, 


\ and Pentstemons, the effective display in 
groups is best, obtained by the employment 


SCHIZQSTYLIS OOCCINEA. 

There is a considerable diversity of opinion 
existing regarding the hardiness and value 
of the Scarlet Schizostylis. In some works 
of reference we find it classed as “half- 
hardy,” or as “a subject for the green¬ 
house,” while in others we see it stated 
that Schizostylis coccinea is <juite hardy. I 
It is i>os.sibIe that both, schools of opinion 


of seifs, or at any rate flowers that are 
nearly seifs, a remark also true of dw/irfer 
things like Carnations and Tufted Pansies. 
With the Pansies, too, there will be found 
a remarkable difference in the enduring 
powers of varieties under somewhat 
adverse conditions, and the same thing is 
noticeable in families so far «is double and 
semi-double as opposed to single flowers 
are concerned. Hemeroeallis disticha fl.fi. 

| and Campanula persicifolia fl -pL 
j cases in point. Probably one of the most 
difficult points in connection with the 
colour blending occurs with the totrodac- 
tion of things that do not lend themselW 
j readily to association with other shades as 
the deep purples, tlie pale heliotropes, the 
peculiar pink, if pink it can lx* called, a 
Sedum spectabile.and the imrplisb-crinmM 
of Senecio pulcher. E. * 

Hardwick, Bucks. 




__ are correct, and that their differences arise 

plants which, by reason of their semi-wild I from their comparative experiences. So 

nature, are not suitable for tlie herbaceous j far ns my own experience goes, and it is in, fibrins t infe?tod h wit r h tiny mJcct'JSp 
border, will find this Knotweed useful, i now very considerable, I am convinced that large grubs. The bulbs are specimens of a«wi 
Planted among a coarse, natural vegeta- there are gardens in which this beautiful 500 which I put into the garden two ye*n 


NOTES AND ItEPLIES. 
Daffodil bulbs failing.-I shall be «rr jrjad 
if you can tell rae the reason for the Wyx, 


tion. it will bold its own. and when estab¬ 
lished will invade its immediate vicinity. 
It is a superior plant to the old cuspi- 
datum, does not run up so high, and 
blooms much more freely. It is quite n 
pretty thing when in full bloom, putting 
one iii mind of the Andromedas. 

Primula sikkimensis is pretty when seen 
in its best form, but in many places it is 
a matter of some difficulty to obtain tbe 
conditions which render this member of 
the Primrose family quite happy and 
endow it with perennial vigour. I cer¬ 
tainly do not advise those who cannot com¬ 
mand a certain umouut of natural shade to 
undertake tbe culture of this Primula, for 
although frequent waterings may keep it 


plant is quite hardy, but that there are 
others where it is only lmlf-hardy. Then 
the question of flowering arises, ns one has 
learned that there are places where it is 
hardy, but where, unfortunately, it cannot 
be persuaded to bloom regularly. Why this 
is so deserves our consideration. 

I believe that the Sehbsostylis is gener¬ 
ally hardy, when in a congenial situation, 
for a considerable distance north of tlie I 
Tweed, but that there are parts of the Mid¬ 
lands of England, and some parts of Scot¬ 
land, where it will not stand even an aver- | 
age winter. Y T et this is modified by j 
position, and to be sure that it will sur¬ 
vive the winter it 
front of a south wall or 


Finding they did not flower well jj 1 1 - j 
.spring, my gardener dug them up. 
most of them with either a slug 
the minute insects that are jo tbeeawfi 
j bulbs. The bulbs were splendid ««*«■ 
cannot understand why ignite » 

attacked by such a pest. The sod I w Q 
light sandy loam, .but it sets >-ather dm p o 
ing a very wet winter. 1 sba 1 be> j? aJ!)jf 

obliged if you can tell me Laid do 

should be thrown away, and what oue 
to prevent a recurrence.-D. J- i- . 

[If all your Daffodil bulbs are in 
same plight as those you * 

is that you not only lift 
without delay, but also a goodly If „. 
the adjacent soil. la ei ' cll ^ f f . 

either present «*£•£*'G 


sure that it will sur- j there was either present me ^ 

should be planted in of tbe Narcissus-fly fuhY w# 

a greenhouse and evidence of where it had ‘#* D ‘ * 
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I rockwork this Othonuopsis is -worth grow¬ 
ing, although it may not he as hardy every¬ 
where as with me. It seems to dislike 
much wet in winter, and dry cold does not 
appear to affect it. It is easily increased 
from cuttings.—S. Arnott. 

The ffithionemas. We have much need of a 
popular name for these beautiful plants, and 
the appeal by “ W.” for such is one which 
will find an echo iu the minds of many readers. 
The only one I have Been likely to be approved 
is that of Lebanon Candytuft, which properly 
belongs to &. coridifolium. Although perhaps 
a little too limited in its indications of the 
habitats of these plants, it is better than the 
name .Etbionema itself.—S. ARNOTT. 

Aconitum Wilsoni. -This is very fine by the 
side of a stream or the margin of a pond. It 
likes a good deal of moisture, and is very hand¬ 
some when it attains its full proportions. Mr. 
Jenkins, page 716, has not said a word too much 
in praise of this noble Moukshood.—8. ARNOTT. 


aJJ the sjtecimeus were teeming with mite 
(Bhizoglyphus), a well-known destroyer of 
bulbs, hence our advice to burn the adjacent 
soil, which is sure to be infested, and likely 
to infect other bulbs planted in it. Bulbs 
whose coats are much discoloured are in¬ 
variably mite-infested, and are virtually 
already sick unto death, and should not be I 
planted. The discoloration of the bulbs 1 


type of all rock garden subjects mostly 
needed for cleft planting, for furnishing or 
garnishing fissure or crevice, horizontal or 
vertical, 


. in its own inimitable style. It is 
of n type of plant that loves rock, and 
associates with it in quite a remarkuble 
way, while luxuriating on its debris ami 
thriving on the grit and soil washed into it 
from time to time. For tilling the larger 


WILD GARDEN. 

Wild gardens, indeed. I have before me 
as I write a treasured little volume, “The 
Wild Garden, or Our Groves and Shrub¬ 
beries Made Beautiful by the Naturalisa¬ 
tion of Hardy Exotic Plants, with a 
Chapter on The Garden of British Wild 
Flowers." By WiIlium Robinson, 1870. 
Twenty-four years before the tine work to 
which vou refer this week, and never were 

better 


aims and visions more true 
just i tied. 

Walking through London 
squares, how often my mind 
those days when satire, both in picture and 
in word, were the only issue of an offended 
humanity against the ineptitudes, the 
feeble bunglings of our “authorities”— 
save the mark. 

And how unlikely the labour and toiling 
up and down the dreary wildernesses 
.appeared to me while assisting with pencil 
these attempts. But you won, my friend 
and mentor in things horticultural—you 
won, you won! And no more apt and ]>er- 
manent monument to “well - directed 
labour” could ever arise than the fact 


Dianthus Freyni. From a photograph seat by Mr. F. A. Boivtcs, 
Myddvlton House, Waltham Cross. 


in your case was due to the presence of the 
mite, or the result of its work on the inner 
coats of the bulb. It is unfortunate you 
left the matter so long. The “tiny in¬ 
sects” are the mite; the large grubs tlie 
mature stage of the larva of the Narcissus- 

fly-] 

Iris susiana.— Some years ago I experi¬ 
mented with a considerable number of the 
Cushion Irises, and I had the best results 
<>n a concrete roof with a frame over the 
plants in summer so as to give them a com¬ 
plete rest. In the end, however, I gave 
them up, and have no desire to repeat any 
attempts with their cultivation. I. susiana 
apiiears to be one of the easiest (if any of 
thorn may be called easy), but it is in only 
a few places where it does well in the open. 
Mr. R. 1\ Rrotlierston used to grow and 
flower it well at. the foot of a wall in the 
Karl of Haddington's garden at Tviiing- 
liame, but I have not heard of this in¬ 
dividual plant for some time. It is a pity 
to waste space and time upon a plant so 
unreliable as I. susiana when there are so 
many lovely and easily-grown plants among 
th3 Irises. Those wiio wish to try some¬ 
thing akin to it may try .1. parnvnr and 
some of the Regelio-cyclus hybrids. I. 
paravar is better for cold gardens than the 
latter.— S. Arnott. 


one cannot now tind a public garden or 
open space which does not in some gentle 
way set forth the new spirit in the garden. 
I saw a little forecourt of Grass, out of 


(i E XTIA N A SEPTE M FI DA. 

Of all the summer-flowering Gentians this 
is the best known to me. It is of the 
easiest cultivation in loam and grit, and 
never fails to yield abundant blossoms iu 
July (clear bright blue), only asking not 
to be disturbed. It seeds very freely and 
may be raised from seed as easily as the 
Willow Gentian (G. asclepiadea), which 
takes up the runuiug*wlien G. septemtida is 
fading. 1 enclose a photograph of a clump 
which bore more than thirty heads of 
bloom last summer. Why is this plant 
called septemtida? The flowers are almost 
invariably five-cleft, not seven-cleft. 

Monreit/i. Herbert Maxwell. 


Rook, alpine, boo, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 


DIANTHUS FREYNI. 

One of the most diminutive of alpine pinks, 
and certainly one of the most beautiful 
and free-flowering of its race, is that 
wiown in the accompanying illustration. 
Of its gem-like character, abundant flower¬ 
ing, uud blooms that only reach sufficiently 
high to overtop its small, minute leafage, 
‘he picture gives so good an idea that little 
need be said concerning it from these 
Points of view. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that, save; for the equally small¬ 
growing D. microlcpis, the subject of oar 
note would appear almost unique for 
diminutive growth, so diminutive, indeed. 


Gen liana septemfida. From a photo¬ 
graph sent by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Mon re ith House, llVglon. 


which sprang Harebells, and the thought of 
William Robinson, who enforced a host of 
such lessons from the “ banks and braes” 
of the wild gardens of many lands, came 
up. It would give me pleasure if vour 
many readers and friends could be made 
aware of these few simple facts, and with 
best wishes believe me, yours faithfully. 

Alfred Dawson* 
.Stone Place, GVfff^%f rorn 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Sl'OllTING IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The article on the sportive character of 
Chrysanthemums, at page 750, deals with 
nil interesting subject. A long and com¬ 
plete list of varieties so obtained would 
be of little value, because they are mostly 
superseded by later ones, which have 
originated in other ways. As yet “ sports ” 
cannot be had at will, and the merest tyro 
in the culture of the flower is as likely to ! 
be the raiser of something new and valu¬ 
able in colour as one who may be termed 
an expert grower. Probably many improve¬ 
ments have been lost through the know¬ 
ledge of the plant being scanty, and cer¬ 
tainly not a few by the failure to flx the 1 
same. About the most recent, new variety 
of merit is J. W. Streeter, a vellow form 
of the white incurved J. W. Thorp. The 
originator of this—u skilful propagator— I 
told me he took the greatest care with the 
branch that had produced a yellow flower, 
it was put into moist eocoa-tihre without 
being severed from the main stem and ! 
loots, aud it duly produced four tiny 
cuttings. These were rooted, hut only one 
of the four eventually gave yellow 
blossoms. Generally, it seems to me, sports 
are not worth bothering about unless they 
spring from the better varieties. Among 
early outdoor Chrysanthemums the varia¬ 
tions of Polly, named Abercorn Beauty and 
Crimson Polly, are of interest, because the 
type itself is so tine. The same may be 
said of Goacher's Crimson and its bronze 
sports; also Perle Cbatillonaise and the 
darker kind, J. Bannister. In Mme. G. 
llivol. a Japanese, which came as a sjiort 
from Mine. P. Itudaelli, we have a variety 
not ouly different in colour but of grander 
form. The most remarkable of sports, 
however, seems Miss Annie Nicol. This, a 
white, came from the variety Walter Jinks, 
in colour almost a carmine shade. The 
flower, too, is of handsomer build than that 
of the tyi>e. Eclipse, from Reginald 
Yallis again, is perhaps another improve¬ 
ment on the parent; and Mrs. Andrew* 
Walker is a variety with deeiier tints than 
in Freda Bedford, from whence it came. 
Mary Richardson and Crimson Mary 
Richardson are other instances among 
single-flowered kinds. The new primrose, 
Mrs. Loo Thomson, from Mensa, is still 
another. To me the most striking example 
is Mrs. W. Garner. This, a deep crimson- 
bronze from the lighter Bronze Pagram, 
a favoured single, not ouly varies in colour 
hut is much finer in shape and other 
good' qualities. In connection with 
“ sports,” those w*ho specialise in Chrysan¬ 
themums could tell of many blooms being 
sent to them each year by those who fancy 
they have obtained something new and 
choice, but which are in reality only varia¬ 
tions of colour caused through the different 
times flower-buds are set. I rememlier one 
somewhat amusing case. It was known to 
the sender of a flower that a certain judge 
would be at a particular show some miles 
away. The box was carefully opened by 
the messenger, as it was supposed to con¬ 
tain the long-looked-fbr sport from that 
prized variety, Lady Talbot, and in a 
cosy bed of cotton-wool lay a buff- 
shaded form easily accounted for. in¬ 
asmuch as it was produced from a flower- 
hud formed late. H. Shoesmith. 

Late-flowering decorative Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.— So many growers are occupied at 
the moment with what is going on at the 
exhibitions and with the display of Octo¬ 
ber and mid-season Chrysanthemums that 
the claims of the late-flow*ering sorts are 
apt to get overlooked. Growers should 
look ahead, remembering the value of 
Chrysanthemums that flower at Christmas, 
and, possibly, for another month or six 
weeks later. Chrysanthemums at this 
late period are indispensable. Those who 
have a batch of such plants should make 
the most of them. It is a mistake to leave 
them unprotected. As it is not possible to 
place such plants under glass until the 


mid-season varieties have finished their | 
display, they should be arranged in a I 
sheltered quarter of the garden, and after 
erecting a rough wooden framework over 
them, stretch canvas or coarse tiffany on 
the framework, adjusting this in such a 
way that it may be removed from time to 
time when required. It is better to 
arrange the plants in the form of a long, 
narrow* group, about 5 feet wide, as in 
this way the plants can be Inspected quite 
easily.—W. V. T. 

NEW AND CHOICE CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

New and choice Chrysanthemums abound 
this season, at each meeting of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society’s Floral 
Committee there being luauy novelties of 
varying merit. This committee observes a 
high standard of quality when-giving any 
variety a first-class certificate or a com- 1 
inendation, and in consequence of this dis- | 
j crimination growers can lest assured that 
the respective varieties are worthy of in- 
i elusion in their lists for another season. At 
I the meeting of the Floral Committee, at 
the Crystal Palace ou October 29th last, no 
few*er than seventy-four new varieties 
were submitted, but comparatively few 
gained the coveted awards. The following 
varieties were recognised :— 

1 verni a. — An attractive exhibition 
Japanese bloom, having fairly broad, 
j evenly-reflexing florets ; colour, buff suf¬ 
fused rosy-bronze, with gold reverse. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. Stredwick 
and Son, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Sidney Lawrence .— 1 This is a medium¬ 
sized single, having three to four row's of 
florets, and on that account should be 
useful to market grow*ers; colour, bright 
amber. First-class certificate to Mr. I.. 
Lawrence, Shoreham, near Sevenoaks. 

His Majesty. —A large and attractive 
Japanese bloom of ideal character for ex¬ 
hibition. The florets are of good breadth 
and reflex in even fashion ; colour, rich 
velvety crimson. First-class certificate to 
Mr. Norman Davis, Framtield, Sussex. 

Mrs. Gertie Ladds. —This is a medium¬ 
sized single, suitable, alike for exhibition 
or for market. It, is classified as “ large.” 
i The form Is all that could be desired, the 
three rows of ray florets being broad and 
very evenly disposed rouud a yellow disc; 

| colour, chestuut-crimsou, with a faint 
yellow zone round the disc. First-class 
certificate to Mr. Philip Ladds, Swanley 
Junction, Kent. 

Chas. Hale. —Another good new single, of 
medium size, and with two or three row*s of 
florets neatly arranged round the yellow 
disc. The florets are of good breadth ; 
colour, crimson - chestnut. Award for 
colour to Mr. Ladds. 

Frances Rowe.— This is a refined and- 
beautiful exhibition Japanese bloom, 
having long florets of good breadth that re¬ 
flex and twist in pleasing fashion ; colour, 
rosy-bronze, with gold reverse. First-class 
certificate to II. J. Jones’ Nurseries, Ltd., 
Ryecroft Nursery, Lew isham, S.E. 

Miss A. E. Roope.—T his noble exhibition 
bloom is regarded by many as the best rich 
yellow* Japanese novelty of the present 
season. It is a handsome flower, having 
long, curling, and loosely incurving florets 
of great breadth; colour, rich golden- 
yellow*. First-class certificate also to H. J. 
Jones’ Nurseries, Ltd. 

Miss Elsie Davis.— Another large exhibi¬ 
tion Japanese bloom of good substance, 
having innumerable long, broad florets that 
recurve as the flower ages, revealing the 
inside colouring of amaranth. The reverse 
of the florets is silvery. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to H. J. Jones’ Nurseries, Ltd. 

Queen Mary. —An extremely large ex¬ 
hibition Japanese bloom of splendid ' 
quality. The florets are long and of good | 
breadth, reflexing in very even fashion and 
incurving slightly at the ends; colour. | 
white. First-class certificate to Messrs. TV 
Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, Surrey 

Miss N. Bohr eh. —A charming singic of I 
medium size, useful alike in sprays or in I 


individual disbudded blooms lor exhibition 
or market. The colour, however, is its 
chief charm, aud this may be described as 
a tone of soft pink, with a white zone 
rouud the yellow* disc. Award for colour to 
Mr. A. H. Chapman, Orchards, East Giin- 
stead. 

Gladiator. — Another very attractive 
single of medium size that may prove i*. 
munerntive to market growers and useful 
to exhibitors; colour, red, with yellow zone 
round disc. Commended. From Mr 
Hampton. 

Miss Thelma Hartmann.— This is an in¬ 
curved bloom of large size and splendid 
substance. The florets are broad and the 
colour blush. First-class certificate to Mr, 
W. Jinks, Tliumcs Ditton. 

Jessica.—T his handsome, large-flowered 
single has from t wo to three rows of floret* 
thut are evenly disused round a well-pm- 
i portioned yellow disc; colour, bright 
, reddish-bronze, with yellow zone, Good 
j for market or exhibition. Commended. 
From Messrs. Cragg, llarrison, and Gragg, 
Heston, liouusiow. 

Caloart.-A large-flowered single of 
good form, having four to five rows of 
broad, rather i>ointed florets; colour, an 
attractive Indian red with yellow zone 
round disc. Commended. From Mr 
Philip Ladds. 

The committee had quite a large nuw 
I her of good things that they appeared to 
he a little uncertain about, consequently 
they asked that they might see them 
j again. They were as followsArborfield 
| Crimson, a* large crimson single: Mr 
T homas Stevenson, a beautiful yellow ex¬ 
hibition Japanese ; and Miss Mary Fox. a 
large* drooping Japanese bloom. E G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums, stopping and timing 

the plants (Meg ).—In reply to your re¬ 
quest for the dates on which the under 
mentioned Japanese Chrysanthemums 
1 should be stopped and which buds to re 
tain, we give you the dates for London 
and the South of England:— 

.. II 'htHlottop IPM 

* nMf - plant*. 

i Alice Lemon.K*rly April .. Sewedertm 

! Capt. Milford.Second week Apnl Fimcrvin 

d. W. Took . Early June .. Seconds 

l.ady Crisp .First week June Ftwcnow 

Mary Farnsworth .. .. Natural hreak .. Secondcmr 

MicaE. Kin* .. .. .. Naturalbresk Secnnderon 

Miss Lilian Hall .. .. E.rst week May .. Ki*tcron 
Mrs. A. T. Miller .. .. First week June .. |im 
Mrs. L. Thorn.. .. 


Mrs. L. Thorn. F.nrt Mwrb 

Snlendmrr.First week June . Firtterown 

: ViOand Morel.First week May 

White Queen.Natural break .. Seconders 

Pompon Chrysanthemums Lyon and 
Alice Butcher.— I have grown these two 
outdoor Pompons for nearly twenty-five 
years, and notwithstanding what many 
persons are disposed to say to the cod- 
t.rarv regarding their value in the outdoor 
border, I still hold to my original opuuou 
J that they are both excellent sorts for our 
outdoor gardens during late September 
and throughout October. The blooms; or 
these two Pompons are rather larger tnsu 
those of most other Pompons, yet notttf> 

! large for inclusion among the true Pom¬ 
pons. I like them because they stand tne 
trying conditions of our British climare m 
the autumn so much better than id 
J apanese sorts. In my locality (mm 
London) during October w*e have had e * 
optionally heavy rains, and. for October 
frosts much more severe than nsrai .j 
the plants are at the time of writing 
week in October) flowering freely, j sad» 
blossoms are apparently unharmed. L 

is a beautiful rosy-purple flower, and 

Butcher is a pretty orange-red sport w 
Lyon. The plants attain a height of 
2} feet.—TV. V. T. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemums.-^? 

single-flowered Chrysanthemum that JJ* 
gained the first-class certificate or rw 
National Chrysanthemum Society, or 
award of merit fronutlie 
tural Society, should be regarded 
above the ordinary run of singte*«J . 

Especially is this the case wit 
more recently introduced rarieues^^ 
members of these two floral comm 
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sometimes taken to task because of the 
awards they make, but, on the whole, their 
judgment is to be depended on, as it repre¬ 
sents the training of years, and should 
therefore, be quite reliable. Some years ago, 
when single-flowered Chrysanthemums 
first came to be recognised, certificates 
were granted in a few cases, and as the 
value of the singles for decoration came to 
be better understood and appreciated, the 
awards made in their favour became more 
numerous. One is sometimes twitted as to 
the poor quality of the flowers that re¬ 
ceived these awards years ago, but it is 
only fair to those who made the awards to 
remind readers that the development of 
the singles has been proceeding apace, and 
in more recent years in a most marked 
manner. Within the last two years the 
majority of the flowers that have been ( 
awarded certificates are of beautiful form, 
good colour, and of Ideal size ; and, judg¬ 
ing by what have been seen at the meetings , 
of the Floral Committee of the National | 
Chrysanthemum Society this season, the 
novelties leave nothing to be desired. 
Good varieties are Mensa (white) and its 
new^primrose sport, Mrs. Loo Thomson, 
Sussex Yellow (a magnificent, large, bright 
yellow), Ideality (pure white), Charles 
Kingsley fa rich-yellow sort). White 
W^Y^T 8nd Foot (crimson-lake).— 


Winter shelter for outdoor Chrysanthe- 

mums.-It is very desirable that those who 
have sort* ui>on which they set store 
should take steps to afford them some 
shelter in the event of extended frost. I 
mo'nf not .l? d more than once that the 
Kir w,th a f,rst y enr ’ s growth In the 
whiTH ai ' e 1 generally the first to succumb, 
n’ Jw th ^ larger Illants thnt have become 
>° t le - open for a year or two go 
n 7,\ nter *‘i 11 Ideas as to 

«lr™] llg Chl ‘ysanthemums in the oi>en 
mnT d Vn u y ’ some thin king that plenty of 

much frn i 0Ut r,!, 1,e clu,n I'S will ward off 
ucli frost. Jhis has not been my ex- 

manm^. ; .^ her ,,a8 ifc 1>een that heavily- 
^ b ° ds where. these plants have 
frfS.? 0 7 n nre no P uai *antee for the safetv 
xlht J'T? 8 ' Xt should "ever be lost 
52* that s 0 treated air is often kept 
m the rootR - The. better plan is 

mV >? d SOme soft - n - ht material. This 
fhPhimi me # o leaves, strawy material, or 
unHi 8 /? m ° f Sw °et Peas are spread about 

sbPhf da r, ng f r frost hns gone - Jt is this 
^eteetion that W’ill prevent frost 
miM? m n°li harm, and Is enough until the 
~r weather comes.—W oodbastwick. 

ha ve° alwaV C ^ ry8 ® m um a for catting.-I 

tier BmnlW adv °p. ate d the culture of the pret- 
themiiSfJ • “edium-sised incurved Chrysan- 
of the cnnlar^ U * Ulng ^ d for the embellishment 
ErowerH°£ot r J ator /; 0ne of our largest market 
of a few^ nf uf 11 h to grow good batches 

H W on, tae ®°rts best suited for cutting, 
sort thif°I, Pe I9 j a c ha8te and attractive white 
form nV IT 6 '* 18 remarkably well under the 
grown^nr C ™o U iT e * usua Hy accorded to plants 
has Jivnn market - Quite recently H. W.Thorpe 
colour and 8 th« P fl° rt ° f a lov ? ly Prim rose-yellow 
but pftimJ? 6 . fl . ow ers are in every particular 
variAt^ 0U A ,d ® n tical with those of the parent 
hv roJri ^ should be made of both sorts 
tiru?« ea J?^ r8 ' ^ ea d er s should also acquire cut- 
(whhei plants of Mrs - Geo - bundle 

Oeorli'm G , e . n , ny <Pale yellow), and Golden 
for rwJ^* any ^ ri ®h yellow), as they are ideal 
decoration, and quite easy to grow.—E. G. 

#w?. pan ®*f Chrysanthemum Mile. Jacquiline 

lhl ® * 8 a variety of which very little has 
1 Viav« eard t in Gle naHt * but, judging by what 
seen of l b e flower, I think I am 
u ed in Bayin K that in the future the variety 
Te .ry greatly admired. It is a unique 
rVvwLi umqu ® solely on account of the superl 
of 1 florets. The florets, which an 

1 <L Jv. edlu , m breadth, are of extraordinarj 
Pleasingly reflexing, and gracefully 
Tal5 ing ai l d curling. It is a flower of tru< 
character, and the colour is a bril 
uant rosy-amaranth, a tone of colour quit< 
♦viuv 6, Wlt h a slivery reverse. For vase worl 
me blooms should prove most effective.—C. A. H 
w- mpon Chrysanthemum Anastasia and its 
ti^ nze 8 P°rt.—'This old Pompon has for som 
I*™® Past yielded a most profuse display o 
J^ftty little Pompon blossoms of a rosy-purpl 
colour. I have fixed an excellent brownish 
oronze sport, which will be known as Bronz 
AnastaBia. and as such it will be welcomed b; 
“any. Plants of the original and the spor 
are very branching and Bturdy, forming con 
pact bushes. Thov are seen to the best 
vantage when a few plants are grouped 
colonies here and there - 


liqitized b 


i putnxs are grouueu 
re Uf fhe border —E] G. 

\LiCk -git 


ORCHIDS. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING CATTLEYA 
HYBRIDS. 

A few years ago Cattleyas which flowered 
in the autumn were few. Now we have 
quite a selection, especially in the hybrids 
derived from one of the most beautiful of 
all O. aurea. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned C. Iris, C. Hardyana, L.-C. 
luminosn, C. Maroni, C. Mantini, C. Fabia, 
C. Adula, C. fulvescens, and L.-C. G. Wood- 
hams, raised by Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown, of Tunbridge Wells, and one of the 
finest for autumn flowering. The majority 
of the above can now be bad for a very 
modest sum. Many of these commence 
rooting immediately the pseudo-bulbs reach 
maturity, so now is the correct limb to 
repot any that require it. Any showing 
the flower-spikes in I he sheaths should 
not be disturbed until after flowering. 
Care must be taken not to damage the 
young roots, as often these get rather far 
advanced. 

Plants which have become pot-bound, or 
the soil in which they are grown gets into 
a had condition, should be carefully 
shaken out of their pots. Remove any 
back bulbs, leaving three or four behind 
the lead. Cut off any decayed roots and 
see the plant is quite free from scale, etc., 
before placing into a clean pot, which 
should be large enough to allow another 
two bulbs to develop. Rather use a pot 
too small than too large. Fill the pots 
one-third full of rhizomes, which have 
previously been cut up. Keep the plant 
level with the rim of the pot and pot 
firmly. Any back bulbs with sound eyes 
should be potted into small pots. Place 
them in a warm, shady corner, where they 
will soon become established and thus in¬ 
crease the stock. Give the plants a 
thorough watering after being re-potted, 
after which keep on the dry side until the 
roots get a start in the new compost. 1 
have experimented with many mixtures 
for growing Cattleyas. but the one I find 
most satisfactory is two parts Osmunda 
fibre and one part A1 fibre with the dust 
shaken out and chopped up together. This 
should be damped before being used, and 
if watered carefully afterwards will give 
excellent results. I grow all the hybrids 
from C. # aurea, at the warmest end of the 
Cattleya # -house, with plenty of light and 
fresh air at all seasons. W. H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Dendrobiums.—Will you please 
give me the best treatment for the following 
Orchids: Dendrobium albo-sanguineum, Den- 
drobium Jamesianura, and Dendrobium Bry- 
merianum? I have a nice piece of each of the 
above with eight or ten growths each, but they 
do not flower well.—C. B. 

[Dendrobium albo-sanguineum should be 
grown in the warmest house at command 
from the early spring until the growth is 
completed. This species does not like 
much compost about its roots, and rafts or 
shallow baskets are for this reason pre¬ 
ferable to pots. These should he sus¬ 
pended as near the glass as possible and 
only shaded from the brightest sunshine. 
Abundance of moisture in the atmosphere 
and at the roots is essential while making 
i its growth. When this is completed the 
plants should l>e removed to a cooler, drier 
atmosphere and less water be given to the 
roots. Here the plants may remain until 
the new year, when they should be re¬ 
turned to the stove temperature. Very 
little water must be given at the roots until 
the flower-spikes appear, usually in 
February or March, when the supply must 
he gradually increased ns the new’ growths 
develop. Under this treatment the plants 
should be in full beauty early in June, and 
as your plants have not flowered well here¬ 
tofore, the okl pseudo-bulbs will probably 
produce a number of flowers in addition to 
those on the previous yenr’s growths. This 
treatment is also suitable for D. 
Brymeriannm, but being a stronger rooting 
species it may be w’ell grown in pots. D. 


Jamesiauum thrives best in a cool, airy, 
and moist temiierature all the year round. 
It should be grown in small, w’ell-drained 
pots with only a thin layer of compost. 
Plenty of water is needed while growing, 
and the plants must not be dried in winter. 
The compost most suitable for all the 
species named would consist of equal part s 
of fresh, clean Sphagnum Moss and peat 
fibre, with enough small nodules of char¬ 
coal or broken crocks to make the soil 
porous. If necessary the plants must be 
firmly staked and tied to prevent all pos¬ 
sibility of rocking, otherwise good results 
will not be attained.] 


VEGETABLES. 


LIFTING AND STORING BEET. 

It is no longer safe to leave Beetroot ex¬ 
posed to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
and it should now’ he lifted and stored or 
ehuniied wiiero frost, cannot reach it. On 
the whole, the crop is a very satisfactory 
one, and far l)cyond what it at one time 
promised to he, botli in respect to yield 
and quality. The young plants for a long 
time after they appeared above ground 
made but little growth, which was, of 
course, due - to drought. Consequently, 
when the rainy w’eather set in they had a 
considerable amount of leew’ay to make 
good, but once they got fairly started 
growth was very rapid, and, as a result, 
the roots are now quite large enough. 
When preparing Beetroot for storing, it is 
merely the outer leaves which should be 
removed, leaving those in the centre, 
or the heart leaves, intact. As to the stor¬ 
ing, or the best means of keeping the roots 
in a firm and fresh condition for as long as 
may be necessary, there is nothing better 
than burying them in a nearly upright 
Iiosition and just deep enough to l>e out of 
the reach of frost, in a spare bit of ground 
or n heap of soil under a wall or hedge 
facing the north. If a very severe frost 
appears imminent it is quite an easy 
matter to afford further protection with 
long litter or Bracken. Another plan is to 
clamp them In the same w’ny that Pota¬ 
toes are done outdoors. If w’ell covered 
with straw and drainpipes inserted in a 
horizontal position, one ou either side of 
the elainp for ventilation before the casing 
of soil is put over them, the roots really 
keep better than they do when taken to 
the root-store or some outbuilding and 
there buried in dry ashes, fine soil, or 
sand. The only danger attending clamp¬ 
ing is that if too many roots are placed 
together they may heat, but if the clamps 
are kept small, and ventilation afforded 
in .the manner mentioned, not the least 
anxiety need be felt on this score. 

A. W. 


FORWARDING EARLY VEGETABLE 
CROPS. 

At this season there is in country gardens 
an abundance of tree leaves that one is 
only too glad to get rid of, and which nre 
I so useful in forwarding early vegetable 
crops. To get the best results the material 
should be placed in bulk. If this is done 
the leaves are much drier and retain the 
warmth till placed in their permanent 
! positions. If possible, the forcing ground 
should he sheltered, aud if the exposed side 
can he screened from cold winds by bushes 
or trees, so much the better. Much time 
and labour will be saved if the leaves, as 
gathered, nre taken direct to the bed or 
beds. For this work there need he no 
choice of material, ns when all Is well in¬ 
corporated together they heat gently and 
give off sufficient warmth to encourage 
root-action. It is useless to make a small 
bed—the larger, in reason, the better. If 
at all small there must he more depth and 
the sides must be protected to preserve 
the warmth and litter also used. 

With little glass at command and a large 
acreage of pleasure grounds, which re¬ 
quired to be kept as neat ns possible, and 
a large family to supply with good veget¬ 
ables, I found the tree leaves at this 
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son son one of the most valuable aids I had. | As regards varieties of Salsafy, there are 
The leaves were carted, as time and : not many, and such kinds as Giant and 
weather i»ermltted, into what was termed Mammoth are the best. The above are 
the frame ground. Late in December or ( great improvements on the old common 
early January the whole of tlie leaves were form. There are also some excellent 


varieties on the Continent under different 
names. These 1 have grown, but I prefer 
the Mammoth for keeping, and if only one 
sowing is made I would advise this one, 
sowing in the middle of April. The 
Scorzonera requires the same treatment. 
This is a longer root, black, and aivexcol- 
lent keeper. The large Russian is the 
host. W. F. 

BOOKS. 


“ JAPANESE GARDENS.”* 

Wf. have heard much of Japanese gardens, 
and every gardener who has any pretence 
to art likes to hear about them. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the examples of Japanese gardens 
which wo see in England are not such as to 
make one a convert, if we could 1 Relieve they 
were right, instead of being stupidly made 
as they are. A friend, who has been in 
Japan and is in thorough sympathy with 
the people and their art, says it is a satis¬ 
factory and good book,and we are disposed 
to agree with him on looking at the pic¬ 
tures, although knowing nothing about the 
country. We are liappy to see any hook in 
which one gets away from the arid formali¬ 
ties of many French and English gardens, 
such as are shown to us in illustrated 
papers. One gets tired of looking at 


turned over and placed in position, each 
layer being trodden and rammed ns the 
work proceeded. When the bed was 
finished it averaged 4 feet or more in 
depth, the sides being built with stable- 
nianure to keep them firm and neat, it 
being important to do this to retain 1 
warmth. From 0 inches to 12 inches of 
fresh soil or loam was placed over the I 
leaves. The hods when finished were I 
8 feet wide, with 2 feet alleys between each 
bed. The alleys were partly filled in ns 
the beds settled down with warm stable-' 
manure, and later on this was used as a 
top-dressing for the beds. Potatoes of the 
Early Ash leaf section, on account of their 
small tops, wore grown largely. Carrots, 

Turnips. Radishes (Dwarf French Beans 
later on as the Turnips wore cleared) did 
well. Marrows. Egg Plants or Aubergines, 
niul Capsicums occupied' the beds during 
the summer after the early Potatoes, 

Carrots, and earlier crops were cleared. 

The beds in the Into autumn, after being 
well saturated with liquid, were in splen¬ 
did condition for many pmqioses. At the 
earlier stages or growth shelter at night 
or from cold winds was necessary. 1 used 
1 hatched . hurdles and dressed covers, 
placed on a few supports at each side of 
the bed, and for the Potatoes I had abund¬ 
ance of dry Bracken for covering. 

W. M. F. 

SALSAFY AND SCORZONERA AS 
WTN’TVPORTABLES. 

There autumn and winter vegetables are 
not grown so much ns they deserve. Their 
culture is very simple, hut somehow, except 
as a variety on the exhibition boards, they 
are not favourites in the kitchen. I have 
frequently seen them consigned wholesale 
to the pigs’ tub. but this is only where the 
value of vegetables is under rated. These 
require a little care in the cooking, as much 
depends as to how they are sent to table. 

They require good rooking to make them 
enjoyable. They are delicious when 
partly boiled and then fried in butter after¬ 
wards. or braised in rich stock. Salsafy 
may he boiled and served with white 
sauce, or if boiled and allowed to got cold 
the roots can bo sliced and cooked in a 
variety of ways. As a second-course veget- 

n'xl s i x'mon th s,' a'poviolf of Roar !ho*i »nd b 

olmico is limited. What mlds to their use- j ()n (ho " lv ^, am, the Riot ion! 

apart, from the colour process, is very 
I creditable to the publishers. 


bridges, fences (solid or open), pergolas, 
piers, balustrades, liah-liabs, sheds. Mush- 
room-houses, plant-houses, seed-troughs, 

1 flower-pots, garden vases, pedestals, 
shelves, seats, tables, reservoirs. Lily-ponds, 
fountains, and new interiors to old trees. 
For the last-mentioned, and for other 
arboreal surgery with the aid of reinforced 
concrete, detailed (but not always dear) in¬ 
struction is given with two excellent illus¬ 
trations, of which, however, the numbers 
and titles have got bewilderingly inler- 
changed. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 

Lean-to conservatory (C. fi. U.).- There 
is nothing whatever to prevent yon from 
building such a conservatory as you pro¬ 
pose, No doubt, as you are owner of the 
house, you could build it how you like, and 
if you sold the property at any time you 
could specifically exclude this. It would, 
however, obviously be l>est to put one up 
in the way you suggest, so that It would 
bo in the nature of a tenant’s fixture. Jo 
do this it is only necessary that you 
should avoid actually fixing it to the free¬ 
hold. *You must drive some of the posts 
into the ground and let your conservatory 
rest on these and lean against the dining¬ 
room, go that at any time you could lift it 
away without disturbing anything and 
simply leaving the posts upon which it had 
been resting in the soil.— Babbister. 

gardens made on iho pattern of oilcloths, j Removal of garden contents f.Vnrui- 
One does not see in Ibis book any trace of If you have already sold (lie noose, and 
such absurd geometrieality or formality, j are simply staying on as tenant at will, 
and the subjects chosen for illustration are I you are in a very difierent position to that 
roallv very beautiful and well selected by j in which you are if you have not yet sow. 
Mr. Walter Tyndale, R.T.. Ihe artist. Tin- ! In the latter case you can stipulate in the 
fortunately, the three-coloured process of eondil ions of sale that you will, upon tran*- 
our day leaves much to ho desired, and | fer of possession, take gwny ah you desire 
very often the values of the drawings ore 
destroyed by this poor process, which pub¬ 
lishers have fallen in love with. The letter- 
press is of that facile order which is 
readable, but perhaps a little too much 
about, everything and anything for it to he 
quite to the gardener's taste. There is 
also a dash of Americanisms in it. which 
are apart from the question altogether. 

We think that if a real gardener "were to 
wander through Japan, with power to sp( 
the gardens there, and give us true black 
and-white drawings of them, they might ho 
very useful to students of gardening. We 
say black-and-white, because the use of a 
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fulness is that the roots, if lifted in 
November and stored in a cool place, are 
always available; even in the worst 
weather. When storing, care should bo 
taken to place plenty of sand, soil, or fine 
ashes between each layer of roots to pre¬ 
vent them drying 


too much. 

roots so that they arc Just frost proof, as 
a warm store will cause the roots to grow 
out and lose flavour, 
land. I have left, the roots in their growing 
quarters, covering in severe weather, but 
il is well to lifi in gardens at all exposed. 

Burly sowing of either of the above is 
not advised, ns very large roots are not 
always the best, and there is a great 
danger of their running to seed, and then 
the roots are worthless. When those roots 
•ire much in request. I would advise two 
sowings—one late in March and another in 
Mav The earlier one should he a small 
sowing and the land deeply dug, but not. 
given fresh manure. In heavy land I have 
found liberal additions of burnt garden 
refuse invaluable, as this encourages a 
sturdy growth. Sow in lines 15 inches to 
IS inches apart, and thin the plants to half 
that distance in tlie row. In poor land, in 
.Tulv. August, and September, I have found 
it advantageous to give food in the shape 
of quick-acting fertilisers, sav two or 
three dressings in showery weather. I do 
not advise feeding too early, as it induces 
running to seed. It is Important to sow in 
deeply-dug soil to get shapely roots free of 
forked growths, which Salsafy has a ten¬ 
dency to form under poor culture. 


“THE EVERY-DAY USES OF 
PORTLAND DEMENT.” f 

Store the j This excellent little hook, which is prac¬ 
tically a manual of reinforced and other 
cement concrete, contains in its .250 pages 
In the south, in light I so much information concerning structures 


proper to gardens that it deserves to he 
well studied by all possessors of gardens— 
all, at least, whose condition and circum¬ 
stances enable them to expand a little 
beyond the limits of suburban villadom. 

Ample detailed instructions are given for 
choosing, mixing, and moulding the com¬ 
ponents proper for the several purposes to 
which concrete can he applied with 
economic and other advantages—purposes 
so many and advantages so great as only a 
few, even of all those who are familiar 
with the more common and obvious uses of 
this material of the future, have yet begun 
to suspect. Among constructions especially 
Interesting both to owners of private 
gardens and also to market gardeners and 
florists the following may be mentioned, of 
many of which descriptions and illustra¬ 
tions are given: Paths, continuous or In 
flags, edgings, steps, terraces, balconies, 

* “Japanese Harden*.” by Mrs. Basil Taylor (Hornet 
OsRood) London: Methuen and Co.. Ltd, 36, Es&ex- 
atreet. W.C. 

t “The Every-day Uses of Portland Cement" Seeond 
edition. 1912, London: The Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers. Ltd., Portland House. JJoyd’s-avenue, ELC. 
Paper covers, If. 61 net; stiff covers, 2s. 61. net. 
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to remove from the garden: hut otherwise 
you are not entitled, to deprive a uow un¬ 
conditional purchaser of Rose-trees, etc., 
though you may remove slips and her¬ 
baceous plants.— Barrister. 

birds. 


„_ _ . Canary dying (Miss CWfhe«(er).-The i bird 

with power to see 1 of apoplexy, due, in port p ■ 

- 11,1 * m ' or -- ■- change of surroundings, and may be *W«« 

i too lavish feeding. A hearty eater at tD 
; season will generally keep in (f°od eonditi 
I fed upon Canary-seed only.-J. T. HIBIJ. 


Hints to exhibitors.— To not a few ho 

growing of a plant ami taking it to the 
! place of exhibition would appear to be aii- 
suflicienf—the method of staging, the Ijs 
lap, as it wore, in n great nice. MU 
often ignored. At the recent Orchid exm 
hit ion I could but remark that this warn 
t he ease, so far as the Orchid growers wf 
concerned, as, almost without ' 

considerable pains were taken in the st g 
ing of the exhibits. For example, aU uk 
pots were veiled with good, darK-woKi P. 
fresh green Moss, and of a type that won 
make it appear that that particularspw > 
was grown specially for the Orchid® ■ 
In any ease, they appeared to have _ 
been tarred with one brush. It * 
difierent and so much hotter iookj- 
giving a good, finish to the 
Ihe rust.V-brown samples which for * 
do duty at exhibitions, that >t RPPo^ 
me rather strongly. Pots—and dirt} •• 
in particular—detract enormously from 
best-grown plant ever stjgMi■ » 
russety-Iooking Moss, which flutter* 1 
and thither at or without the least P 1 * 
cation, is not the best look mg And • 
not make for tidiness. It Is. I l®o » . 
a small matter, yet it is one upon w ^ 
hinges so much, and, after all. there 
way better than the best. One ^llnrosi- 
Is it possible that name carfc' 
mately 18 Inches square, hidfng the ^id 
exhibits from view can do anexWom 
good? In such a case one wonders w 
it is the cards only that were mte t - 
be displayed. If so,.why not have 
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be displayed. If so,/why w* 
framed. That being done.the oub 
remn ining wonld be to get them nu g. 

E. H. J. 


Go glc . 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.—There are arrears of 
many forms of work to fetch up, especially 
of a* preparatory kind, such as preparing 
for planting Roses, shrubs, trees, and her¬ 
baceous plants. Rock and water gardens 
are being made in many places of only 
moderate size. The making is rather ex¬ 
pensive work, and where the ponds have to 
be made to hold water, and stones pur¬ 
chased, it is not work that poor people can 
indulge in. It is certainly very interest¬ 
ing in the making, and should increase in 
interest when the small trees, Ferns, creep- l 
ing plants, and Grasses, including Bam- 1 
boos, become large enough to make some 
show. Roses which have lost tone from 
nnv cause should be lifted, the site im¬ 
proved. ami the roots pruned a little and 
then replanted. The various classes of 
Hoses are, L think, better grouped 
separately. New lawns can be made for 
tennis, and Grass paths can be made to 
lead through the grounds among beds of 
Hoses and hardy plants and Rhododen¬ 
drons. Dahlias and Gladioli should 

he lifted and dried and bulbs planted. 

Fruit garden.—Raising seedling fruits is 
very interesting work, and to induce the 
seedlings to bear early plant very firmly. 
Most of our present seedlings have been 
raised jn a haphazard way. More care in 
the selection of the parents would yield 
better results, though it is a question if it 
weuld pay to waste time over it, as there 
ix plenty of good varieties to lie had now. 
hut in the growing demands of gardeners 
there are some who are trying to raise new 
varieties of fruits. What is wanted now. T 
think, is more patience in fighting insects 
•urn fungi, and in the proper feeding, 
especially top-dressings on the surface. If 

n l n°i r n C ‘\ re wore * iven <o surface feeding, 
nmi the trees pruned less hard, there would 
he less demand for root-pruning or root- 
iirting There are times when a check may 
ttith advantage be given to the roots, and 
hat time generally comes when too much 
has been done to the branches. Trees on 
.11s must be kept within bounds, so that 
\v may not encroach upon each other, 
hiitwherepoj.sihic let the trees extend. The 
thinned 1 Pftnr ‘ s if 1,1110,1 cro ^ded, should bo 

garden.—Trenching has a 
1 e i r ° < .‘ r n P° 11 vegetable land, and a 
PivoTw g ^ ,i,ne und basic slag may be 
,? h eavv land to open it and render 
waitable the substances which require to 
1* » and exposed to the 

L arPi^ re * l!V,ul m ay be improved 

•» feet deep. I once put some 
drains hito a piece of wet, cold land, 

< d burnt a lot of the fragments of the 
' * “J making fires, and when the fires 
H placing the lumps of clay on 

•m by degrees. When the fires died out 
•id became cool the product of the fires 
mil 8Croone(1 * the rough placed in the 
l ana* ^ nc worked into the 

A Kfeat improvement resulted at a 
iterate cost, as the work was done in the 
ti i i w ^ ou there was surplus labour to 
1 bad. In most country gardens there Is 
o nn0e of leaves to be collected to add 
1h , manure and to make liot-bods, and 
, lft j* no better protection than dry 
aves for Vine borders and vegetables, 
urmps can be pulled and laid in trenches, 
Jiy ,Ug * l€ topR sticking out. All the other 

crops will be protected. 

Conservatory. — Those who do much 
ration will require trails of Asparagus 
* ax ‘ * tit;e Asparagus better than 
aiiiax, and it is more easily grown, 
ni?-* ^ Asparagus Sprengeri. Seeds are 
Plentiful, and if sown in the spring the 
.oung plants will be of some use by the 
autumn, and will in ten or twelve months 
, lnr S e enough to supply trails if grown 
ln hoa t- Chrysanthemums are so easily 
Brawn that we must have a considerable 
number. The demand for larger flowers 
appears to be growing again, as there are 
people willing to pnv a goo^ price for htrge 
blooms. a'jp z piT b nn^0. 


of things that will form groups round 
j the margins. Begonia, Cineraria, and 
I Cyclamen plants from the stove and bulbs 
from the forcing-house will be available. 
Ferns and fine-follaged plants are always 
■ useful when tastefully ground. Regular 
I fires will be required now to secure a night 
temperature of 50 degs., falling to 45 degs. 
i on cold nights. 

Stove (flowering plants). — There is 
I plenty of flowers, either expanded or in 
I bud, in the stove, and there are also fine- 
j foliaged plants in variety, which are as 
j effective as flowers. Among the climbers 
I there may be a few flowers on the Alla- 
| mandas. Though the flowers of I pom re a 
Horsfall ire only last one day, fresh 
blossoms open every morning. Passiflora 
princeps hangs in scarlet clusters and is 
fairly lasting. Rhyncospenmnn jasminoides 
! is a very sweet thing and lasts some time. 
It makes a nice specimen trained round 
a wire trainer. When the growth has 
been ripened outside it will force easily. 
Among the dwarf flowering plants are 
Gardenias, Begonias in variety, Eticharis, 
Imantophyllums, Tliyrsacanthus rut Mans, 
Hebeclinimn innthinum, a pale-blue 
flowered plant somewhat like an enlarged i 
Ageratum. I have found this useful in I 
winter. Gesneras are useful now. G. i 
zebrina and G. einnabnrina are beautiful I 
both in foliage and flower, and may be 
grown singly in 5-inch pots. 

Strawberries for forcing. — Where , 
several thousand plants are prepared in I 
pots for forcing they will require some pro- ! 
tection to prevent the breaking of the j ots. 

I have seen the pots piled up in mounds of | 
ashes, but it was not always a success, as 
the upper tiers of plants suffered from the I 
drying, frosty winds. Of course, where 
only a few hundreds are grown they may 
be plunged in ashes in an old frame 
sheltered with lights. A low temperature | 
when the pots are plunged does no harm, 
as the plants which have been exjiosed to a j 
low temperature, if all the moisture has 
not been evaporated, break strongly when 
the conditions are favourable. Most I 
gardeners delay forcing till the New Year, 
as it is important that a regular supply 
should he provided from early in March, j 
and it requires a large number of plants. | 

Early pot Vines.—Much depends upon the 
condition and strength of the Vines and j 
the way the canes have been ripened. I 
believe in giving them all the rest possible 
before starting if a little more warmth is 
applied after tHo sap begins to move. Of 
course, the canes have been pruned some 
time, and some styptic npjilied to the 
wounds. Supposing the house is closed and 
fires lighted, in a day or two a night tem¬ 
perature of 50 dogs., to be raised to 55 degs. 
in about ten days, and raised a few degrees 
more when the buds are bursting, may be 
given. Of course, in getting early Grapes 
we want to push them as much as wo safely 
can. During forcing I have found the 
advantage of night covering. I have sewn 
mats together and fixed them on n roller. 
In the course of some experiments 1 made 
some years ago I found a covering on the 
glass made a difference of 5 degs. 

E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extract a from a Garden Diary. 

November 25th. -‘-Pruned Tears, Tlums. 
and Apricots on walls. Young shoots are 
laid in wherever there is room on Apricots 
and Tlums, and the old spurs of Tears are 
thinned where crowded. The spuhs, on 
healthy and vigorous trees, may be about 
8 Inches apart. I like to get the pruning 
1 done as soon as possible, as after Christ¬ 
mas there are many other jobs to be done, 
and the tree washing must Ire done before 
the buds move. 

November 26th.— Made a Grass path and 
planted Cob Nuts on each side to make a 
Nut. path. The Nut-hushes are planted 
f» feet apart, and the Grass path is 10 feet 
wide This path winds through one side 
of a lawn, and creates a distinct feature. 
In gardens there is at the present time 


j much evidence of the creation of special 
| features, especially in roekwork and 
water effects, including old walls covered 
with creepers. 

November 27th.— There are still pruning 
and training to be done in fruit garden. 
The branches should be laid in straight in 
the case of espaliers. Fan-shaped trees 
should be trained so that the same number 
of branches may he on each side to obtain 
well-balanced trees. In pruning, make 
short cuts, and we are careful to avoid 
tight ligatures. Wo find small twigs of the 
Golden Willow very useful for 'tying the 
main branches. 

November 2Sth. —Turned over n gravel 
path that had become mossy, gave it a 
coat of fresh gravel, ami rolled it down 
firm. The lawns have been swept and 
rolled, and some repairs done to the turf 
where necessary. In making new lawns 
there is a considerable advantage in pro- 
paring the ground properly and sowing 
Grass seeds either in spring or autumn. 
Good turf is sen roe and dear now. 

Norcmbrr2f)/h.— Made up several hot-lreds 
for Lot times and other things. There is 
uo better Lettuce than a frame-grown one 
where there is a little warmth in the beds. 
Every spare minute we are trenching, 
breaking up the land 2 feet or more, and 
leaving the surface loose mid ojien. Several 
ireds have been made round the margins 
of I lie lawns for Roses. There is a con¬ 
siderable demand for Roses, hot it dwarfs 
and climbers. The latter are used for 
arches, etc. 

November 50th .— Made n new border for 
Figs on the south side of a 12 feet wall. 
A sloping foundation of concrete, 0 feel 
wide, has been run along the wall side, and 
when the roots extend beyond the concrete 
they can lie lifted when there Is evidence 
of over-luxuriance. There is room for 
more Figs when a suitable jtosition enn be 
obtained. More is lreing done with Logan 
and other berries, and this is the linn* to 
plant. 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 
WEEK BY WEEK. 

Were ihc founders of our old-established C>ty 
firms to come back to life and pay a visit to the 
scenes of their enterprises, what of all the latter-day 
changes would most surprise them ? 

Possibly the marvels of the telephone; possibly 
the clattering typewriting machines or the wondeis 
of the electric apoliances ; but, most probable of all. 
the “office-gardens” the gay howls and shapely 
glasses of delicately scented Hyacinths, nodding 
Daffodils, and graceful Naicissus, presenting so 
daring a relief to the sombre atmosphere ot the 
offices. 

And if it be tiue that the spirits of our ancestors 
attend our Yuletide festivities, what must they think 
to see, in the depth of winter, windows, odd cornets, 
and feast-laden tables beautifully decorated by a 
brave show of Lily of the Valley and Roman 
Hyacinths. 

For winter is no longer blossomless. Be the 
world outside never so barren, unpromising, or 
heavy with gloom, we may yet have the golderi 
glory of the Daffodil, the waxen Ireauty of the 
Hyacinth, and the graceful charm of the Narcissus 
throughout the dreary months to Easter. 

Twenty-five years ago Messrs. James Carter & Co. 
received frorh their China agents the first parcel of 
the Chinese Sacred Lily, This happy chance was 
the birth of Indoor Gardening, the Chinese Sacred 
Lilies doing so well in drainless bowls that experi¬ 
ments were undertaken, and to-day we have a list of 
Daffodils and Narcissus which give a home-beautify¬ 
ing hobby which every autumn finds its captivated 
followers vying with each other to possess the most 
beautiful display of blossoms. 

An almost inexhaustible variely of artistic bowls 
and glasses for indoor gardening attracts the admir¬ 
ing visitor to Rayues Park, and courteous members 
of the staff give him in a nutshell the whole of the 
fascinating story of indoor gardening. 

James Carter & Col; Seadsmfeb to His Majesty 

*“ yn “ ? a ! k f w- at 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions. — Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17 , Furnival-street, Holborn, London, li.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used m the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some davs in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following their receipt, 
do not reply to queries by Post. 

Naming plants.— A ll who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each —the stem , leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leai'es and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and silt of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming , the§e in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Roses, lime for fG. G. Gilligan).— Yes, a 
dressing of lime will do much good, especially 
if, as you say, the soil has had heavy dressings 
of animal-manure. Apply it iu the form of 
slaked lime during the winter months, at the 
rate of about E> oz. or 6 oz. to the square rod. 
Hoe in at the same time. 

Plants for front of stages (Q. H. Fulton).— 
lou will find the following answer your pur¬ 
pose:—Isolepis gracilis, Ficus repens. Trades- 
cantia zebrina, Sedum earneum variegatum, 
Panicum variegatum, Selaginellas, Campanula 
isophylla and its variety alba, Musk, and 
Lysimachia nummularia aurea. 

Brier and Manettl (Mis. Pim).— Judging 
from the piece of wood you send us, it is the 
Manetti, which differs largely from the Brier 
in appearance. The Brier has a greyish leaf 
and wood with long spines, while the Manetti 
lias Grass-green leafage and reddish wood, with 
numerous spines or prickles of a reddish colour 
set very thickly along the shoots. 

Strelitzia Begin® (Jim).— This succeeds best 
in an intermediate temperature—that is to say, 
about midway between the greenhouse and 
stove. If kept in the greenhouse it should be 
given the warmest part of that structure. A 
soil principally composed of good loam, light¬ 
ened by a little leaf-mould, well-decayed 
manure, and rough sand, is very suitable for it. 
Given this, a light position, and plenty of 
water during the summer months, the Stre¬ 
litzia will flourish and produce its vivid- 
coloured blossoms. Throughout the winter 
just enough water should be given to keep the 
soil fairly moist. Of course, the pots or tubs 
must be well drained, as, though plenty of 
water is necessary in the summer, stagnant 
moisture is very injurious. 

Scutellaria mocciniana r Jim).—Throughout 
the summer this plant is very.useful for the 
decoration of the greenhouse, but when re¬ 
quired in bloom in the early spring or for 
flowering into the late autumn, then somewhat 
more heat is necessary. This Scutellaria forms 
a half-shrnbby plant, whose upright shoots are 
terminated by a closely-packed cluster of blos¬ 
soms. From each flower cluster a succession 
is kept up for some time. The individual 
flowers are about a couple of inches long, 
tubular in shape, and in colour rich scarlet, 
the inside of the throat bright yellow. It is 
easily raised from cuttings, but it is useless to 
Dinch the plants in order to obtain bushy 
plants, as the finest heads of bloom are ob¬ 
tained from the strongest shoots. Potted in 
ordinary compost, and given an occasional 
stimulant when the pots are full of roots about 
sum up the cultural requirements of this 
Scutellaria. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Box-edging B. 3f.).-Making; the edging with 
cuttings would entail a good deal of risk, and 
produce a somewhat patchy result. Had you 
inserted the cuttings a year ago in some re¬ 
serve plot of ground you would now have 
plenty of nicely-rooted plants for the work in 
hand If. however, you wish to form the edg¬ 
ing at once, then the best plan is to purchase 
plants from some nurseryman. A yard of 
from a nurseryman, when divided, will form 
3 yards of edging, and this, we think, would be 
the cheapest in the end. 

Cratsegus Pyracantha, pruning (Inquirer). 
—The best time to prune this is in February, 
when the berrios begin to fade. Those branches 
which have borne fruit should be cut quite 


clean out or shortened back as the shape of the 
tree will admit. Much of the old wood that 
has borne fruit should be removed to make 
room for new growth. If you bear in mind 
that the tree fruits on the preceding year's 
growth, you have the key to tne proper Bystem 
of pruning. It is a common occurrence to see 
I all the shoots at the top laden with berries 
I and none at the bottom. ThiH need not bo if 
j sonic of the lower brandies are cut away, or, 

! rather, shortened back well to induce young 
growth, which will in due time both flower and 
I fruit. 

FRUIT. 

Keeping Walnuts <E. M. E. H. J.).- Walnuts 
keep best when allowed to fall from the trees, 
but if that cannot be then they should be 
gathered when it is found that the green coats 
part readily from the shells, laid out on a floor 
to dry, and after being separated from the 
coats, cleaned by putting a peck at a time into 
a sack held by two persons, who would by the 
upward and outward motion of their arms 
allow the Nuts to run backward and forward 
in the sack. Then they may be put into large 
jars or similar receptacles with a little dry 
salt strewn iu among the layers to ward off 
mildew. A cool, dry place or store is best, and 
when wanted a gentle rub through a coarse bag 
as before will brighten them up. Gather the 
Quinces when they part freely from the tree 
when held in a horizontal position. 

VEGETABLES. 

Growing Sweet Corn (J. B .).—In growing 
this in your northern county very much will 
depend on the season. The best way is to sow 
in large 60 pots, in gentle hedt, in early April, 
harden off, and plant out in a sunny, sheltered 
position iu May and June. In order to prevent 
the plants becoming root-bound, you may shift 
them into 6-inch pots, and when they have filled 
these pots with root9, then you may plant out 
as directed above. 

The Girasole (M. Vaughan ).—You tell us 
nothing as to the cultivation of your (so-called) 
Jerusalem Artichokes, but if one may judge 
from the specimens you send us, the tubers 
have been left in tTie ground from year to year, 
and have thus impoverished the soil. The 
Jerusalem Artichoke is frequently grown in 
out-of-the-way places in the garden, and little 
or no attempt at cultivation given. The best 
way is to lift annually, select the best tubers 
for planting, and give them fresh quarters, 
which have been deeply dug and well manured. 
Given this treatment, an abundant crop of fine 
tubers can be had. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Worms in lawn {Mis. Bisshopp).—A safe and 
very effective remedy is to place 12 lb. of un¬ 
slaked lime into a barrel and pour 30 gallons of 
water over it. stirring it well up and allowing 
it to settle for forty-eight hours. Water the 
lawn with the clear liquid during damp 
weather, using a rosed pot. giving a good soak¬ 
ing of the lime-water on the evening succeeding 
that on which rain has fallen or a good water¬ 
ing has been given. This will bring the worms 
to the surface, when they may be swept up and 
cleared away. See also note as to the value of 
corrosive sublimate for the destruction of 
worms on lawns, in our issue of November 9th, 
page 734. 

Clover in lawn (M. C. Weston).—Yes. we 
think the almost microscopic growth is that of 
Clover, and many lawns and fields on which 
there is to all appearance no Clover really con¬ 
tain a large number of plants, which, however 
from the conditions of their environment 
attain no development, and never show them 
selves prominently until a change in manage 
ment takes place. This accounts for the fre- 

S uent appearance of a healthy growth of white 
lover after a dressing of ,basic slag—a growth 
which has so often caused intense surprise and 
actually given rise to the suggestion that slag 
“ creates ” Clover. What really happens is that 
it provides the leguminous plant with food, for 
lack of which it had hitherto been unable to 
make headway. As you do not want the 
Clover, perhaps the best plan you can follow 
would he to give a dressing of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia in the spring. The 
effect of this will be to stimulate tne Grasses, 
which will, to a great extent, overpower the 
Clovers. You do not describe the treatment 
you have adopted in regard to your lawn, but 
the increased proportion of the 1 weed ” may 
be due to the fact that the lawn generally is in 
need of nourishment, so that the growth of the 
Grasses is weak. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND TRUlTfl. 

Names of plants.-Wm. Arthur Hfap.-fetry 
we are unable to name from the flout: you 

send ns.- E. Handy side.~^c have never 

heard of the name you inquire about, but i! 
you will kindly send us a-specimen of the plant 
we will do our best to identify it (or you.— 
Vcrndale.- The common Evergreen Barbetry 
(Mahonia (Berberis) Aquifolia). You can tut 
it into shape uext spring.—Bnrbw.-From 
your description. No. 1 iu probably Saiifrap 
lantOBcana, and No. 2 Saxifrage pyramidal!*. 

It is quite impossible to name with any degree 
of certainty from the scraps you send us.— 
John Mershall.— Fern is Asplenium vivipamm. 
Any of the Maiden-hair Ferns, Nephrolepii, 
Pteris, and Nephrodium molle would answer 
your puroose. If you want hardy Ferns, yon 
have 8colopendrium8, Lastrcas, Polystichums, 
Aspleniutus, and many more. 

Names of fruits.— 0. Sterens.-Apple wy 
much resembles Beauty of Kent.—John ffnb- 
field—Pear Deux Soeurs.—Ireland.-Applei: 

1, Waltham Abbey Seedling: 2, EcklumUe; l 
Ribston Pippin: 4, Northern Greening.— 
(i. Younp.—Apples: 1. Scarlet Pearmain; I 
Winter Greening (svn. French Crab;; i 
Alfriston (small fruit!; 4. Hollandbury.— 
IF. A.—Pears: 1, Beurre Clairgeau; l. Beurri 
Ranee; 3, Nouvelle Fulvie; 4, Durondeau.— 
C. P. S.- Apples: 1. Old Nonpareil: 2, Cellini. 
Pears: 3, Beurre Ranee; 4, Marie Louise-— 
D— Apples: 1, Blenheim Orange: 2, King of the 
Pippins: 3, Cox’s Orange: 4. Winter or Red 

Hawthoruden.-IF. F.-Apples: 1. Lane! 

Prince Albert ; 2, Tyler’s Kernel Pear?: 3, 
Fondante d’Automne; 4, Glou Morceau.'— 
H. H. W, -Pears: 1. Beurrd Bose; 2. Beurre 
Clairgeau; 3, Marie Louise. Apple: 4, Warner's 

King.- G. P — Annies: 1, Bramley's; 2. Red 

Hawthornden; 3, Lady Henniker; 4, Cellini.— 
C. E .S— Pears: 1. Soldat Laboureur; 2, Doyenne 
du Comice: 3, Apple Hutton Square, a Lan¬ 
cashire cooking variety.—Burleiofi.—Prob¬ 
ably Forelle. Should like to see other spwi- 
mens, as it is somewhat difficult to name inn 
certainty from only one fruit.—-Si/nttol.- 
Utterly impossible to name from the wretched 
specimens of Apples you send. How do yon 
think we can name the decayed Pears you send 
us?_J_ 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

BERTRAND W. DEAL. Kelvedon. Essex.-Sirert 
Peas and Other Novelties for 1913. 

Robert A. MORRIS, 225, Bnstol-strcct. Bir¬ 
mingham.— List of Dutch Bulbs, Rose*. dr. 

R. VBITCH AND Son, Exeter.- List of .Witt* 
ELISHA J. HICKS. Hurst, Twyford, Berke- 
Cataloaue of Roses. - 

JAS. VEITCH AND Sons. Chelsea.-Lnt of W 
Haidy Plants from Western China. 

R. S. Banks AND CO, Snainton, Toro- 
Autumn List of Hardy Plants. 

Haage AND SCHMIDT, Erfurt.-.Voremri of 
Seeds for 1913. „ _ 

C. p. KINNELL and CO.. Southwark-streei. 
S.E.-Hom Shall 1 Heat Afv Greenhouse? . 

PaPE and BERGMANN, Quedlingbnrg.-Bit or 
Novelties, 1913, , 

BEES, LTD., Liverpool.-Bees Guaranreuw 

^LEONARD LILLE. 107, Cours Emile-Zola, Lyon- 
Charpennes. France.-Lwt of tf 0 **}**!/’ rie a 
W. WATSON AND SONS. CJlontarf Nunpries, 
Dublin.-List of Frixif-frees. Boses, efr. 

J. WOOD, Boston Spa, R.8.O.. Yorta.-Jv' 
Plants and Haidy Perennials. . 

AMOS PERRY, Enfield.-fiock and Boron 
Plants. __ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

C. E. Clark.—It is quite safe to use the caustic 
alkali wash so long as the buds are dormant. 
- H. S. Parker— It is too late to think of sow¬ 
ing or planting any vegetable crops, and your 
best plan will oe to have the ground trenched 
and thrown up roughly, in readiness for crop¬ 
ping in the spring.- W. J. Horsfield.—See 

reply to " M. C. Weston," re “ Clover in lawn," 

in this issue, page 778.- South Pole .—Your 

query is very vague. Do you wish to have a 
permanent evergreen with flowering plants 
growing through the same? If so. we fear 
little success would follow. Again, you tell us 
nothing as to the material of which the arch 
is composed- Is it a wire arch or a solid one, 
and what is the size? If you will kindly send I 
us further particulars we will do our best to 
help you. ' I 
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Growing MuBhrooma.-Is 

them with little or no manure? We. in»*Jg 
others, have given up keeping horses .. ua 
cars instead, consequehtly we have to o 
out our useful Mushrooms. Can wy T 
readers help with advice?—£• 
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14 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, containing 
29 Gran d Roses, carr. paid, 18( 6 ‘ 
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1. General McArthur 

2. Countess of Derby. 

3. Countess of Gosford 
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5. Mme. Jules Grolex 

6. Prince de Bulgarie 
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8 F.toile de Lyon 
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10 Betty 

31. .Mrs 8. Crawford 
12. General Jacqueminot 
33. Margaret Dickson i T»nr*nt Carle 

14. Hugh Dickson » “JSgVK* 

15. Frau Karl Druschki 1 » Csrolwe Tet 

You may hate a smaller Dumber of tree* 

at proportionate rates, plui ^ 

Write for Catalogue and see other deagni tot * 
poet free. 

BBS, ltd., in, Bill MW 4 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Saponaria Scarlet Queen.— A bright- 
coloured form of a useful plant, the colour 
very vivid. From Friar Park. 


Sphaeralcea Munroana. —A quaint dwarf 
Malvad with coppery-red bloom. I remem¬ 
ber it long in cultivation, but in some way 
not becoming common and deserving such 
si home as it has on the rock garden at 
Friar Park. It had once another name, 
KB C it could not easily have an uglier one 
_ than the above.—W. 

Cheiranthus Allioni. —How interesting 
are the mountain Wallflowers, of which 
this is a handsome orange-yellow species, a 
good rock plant from Friar Park. Some 
of these plants should he hardier than the 
common Wallflower, which often suffers in 
hard winters in cold soils away from the 
shore lands which it loves. 


Silene Armeria. —This little Cutchfly is at 
present (November 17th> one mass of lovely 
pink flowers, and it grows quite freely on 
the rockery. Hence it supplies a little bit 
of colour when that is scarce. What a pity 
it is only an annual. The seeds germinate 
very freely under glass in spring.—J. W. 
hebpon , Musselburyh. 

Ivy screens.— I see you have a note on 
ivy screens. 1 have had one 50 yards long 
in a semi-circle round the front lawn for 
g many years, and the difference between 
Plants growing in the shelter of it and 
away from it is remarkable. Mv Ivy fence 
^ covers hard iron railings, and not a bit of 
mem can be.seen so dense is the growth of 
the Ivy.—S. 


if 
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The foliage of the Epimediums In wintei 

tor cutting for winter the foliage of th 
Darren worts ■ is most valuable, as tli 
"W an d other tints the leaves assum 
< j tins season are exceedingly good. Use 
or w>th Chrysanthemums and othe 
the leaves of the P.arrenworts ar 
arming. They last for a considerabl 
rune in water.—S. M. I). 

Tl C,ematl8 Ne,,,e M0Ser in November.- 

» 80 en rlv in the summer to flower, i 

On l *£ rowi . 1, keeps on in n surprising waj 
7 n ' n th day of November, wiie 

whir.B 11 X ' a , 8 showing off the pageantry o 
th*^.o ^ bave now had enough. I was i 
(, ° lln ted twenty-four fres 
growing° f w No,,ie Moser. The plant i 
Lm S ?? a tripod of Oak sticks in fre 
arn - no lime in the soil.—W., Sussex. 

lie™?!? e , ya Coulter!.—In reference to tlii 
diifin/'-f ]' an t’ l p t me warn those intre 
we^t L 1 J 11 *? their gardens in the soutl 
oriimof En slflnd. It acquires an extra 
evora-J*/ va ®Plng habit, and turns u 
nt e ^ t 11 the other bods and path 
manner Who!1 becoming in thi 

almost a weed, it seems very diff 
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Google 


cult to exterminate, as it is so deep- 
rooted. In spite of being dug out deeply 
and pulled out every time it. appears above 
the ground, it has continued to flourish for 
two seasons in a most annoying manner.— 
Salkcombe, South Devon. 

Orobus aurantius. —This is. as noted in 
your issue of November 23rd, a very grace¬ 
ful variety, but it is very unusual to see 
it in bloom so late in the year. Is some 
special way of treating it at Friar Park 
practised or some special position in the 
garden given it? Sir Frank Crisp’s garden 
is full of surprises, and even the most ex- 
l»erlenced grower may learn many a lesson 
there. Orobus aurantius would be wel¬ 
come in many a garden so late in the year, 
and how to have it in bloom now would 
be worth knowing.—S. Arnott. 

Carnations at Edinburgh. — Among 
varieties shown at Edinburgh I noticed two 
very outstanding examples. Of these, 
Empire Day is an exceptionally pleasing 
sort, of a good shade of pale salmon-pink. 
The. flowers are large and deep, with a good 
length of stem, while the calyx appears to 
be perfect. In the other variety. Duchess 
of Devonshire, the blooms are large, of a 
deep shade of crimson, and sweetly 
scented. The growth is very strong, but 
the variety, I am told, is rather a shy 
flowerer, a fact which is much to l;e re¬ 
gretted.— Kirk. 

Rose F6licit6 Perpltue not blooming.— 

“M. II. S.. Dublin” (page 758) will prob¬ 
ably find that his plants of Rose F^llcite 
PerptHue will bloom in time if left until 
they are growing freely and making long, 
strong growths. I have had a similar ex¬ 
perience, and it has only been after the 
plants were established for some time, and 
encouraged to make long growths, that I 
had any quantity of bloom. I cut out some 
of the oldest wood and weakest growths 
and have plenty of flowers, not only on a 
north-east but on west and south-west ex¬ 
posures.—S. Arnott. Dumfries. 

Carnation May Day.— This good per¬ 
petual - flowering variety was much in 
evidence at the recent Chrysanthemum 
show' in Edinburgh. The flowers, of a 
good shade of pink, are borne on long, stiff 
stems, while the plant is of robust 
character and a fairly vigorous grower. 
From personal observation, May Day seems 
to be less susceptible to attacks of disease 
than many other varieties, and if affected 
it seems by reason of its constitution to 
shake them oft’ readily. May Day has prac¬ 
tically ousted such older varieties as 
Melody, Fair Maid, and Salmon Dawson 
from the general collection.— Kirk. 

Pratla angulata.— Mr. R. A. Malby has 
not said a word too many in favour of this 
charming little alpine, but it is w’ell to re¬ 
member that it suffers from excessive 
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overhead wet in winter in some parts of 
the country. I have found that it dies off 
in winter here if left unsheltered from 
rain, although in a dry season it Js.un- 
; injured. The best plants I have ever seen 
i were sheltered by a sheet of glass in 
I winter, and these w T ere in a sunny position, 
in loam, leaf-mould, and grit. I find that 
Mazus Pumilio requires practically the 
| same treatment.—S. Arnott, Dumfries . 

Cotoneaster pannosa was planted here 
j in the autumn of IftlO. It flowered freely 
during the summer months, and now there 
is a very heavy crop of berries. The 
I growths, which are each from 4 feet to 
5 feet in length, nearly all arch over to 
the west. 1 had no idea this would be the 
case; hut the wind seems to do it no 
harm. Cotoneaster angustifolia, planted 
when first introduced on a stoop slope 
facing south, ripened a fine crop of berries 
last winter for the first time, and there is 
an equally good crop this season.— 

E. Charles Ruxton, Coed J > erw , Bettws - y - 
| Vot'd. 

Chrysanthemum Sylvia Slade in the open 
in Scotland.— I have been watching a plant 
' of this charming single Chrysanthemum 
I growing out of doors in a west border. It 
has escaped the frosts so far, although it 
has been given no further protection than 
that afforded by a high fruit wail behind 
and a fence of wire-netting in front. The 
plant is now (November Kith) in full bloom, 
and the foliage is untouched by the 
weather. A plant of Viviand Morel in the 
: same place is Just coining into bloom, and 
j there is still a quantity of Mme.Desgranges 
and Somr Melaiue available.— Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Cotoneaster angustifolia.— In your issue 
| of the 10tli inst. Mr. S. Arnott asks for in¬ 
formation ns to the soil and exposure in 
i which Cotoneaster angustifolia is growui 
here. The plant is grown against a wall in 
the stable-yard, and faces east. The 
natural soil is a mixture of loam and 
gravel, resting at a depth of from feet to 

2 feet on a bed of red gravel. A hole 

J 2 feet dee]) was got out, the natural soil 
removed, and replaced by good loam mixed 
with leaf-soil and a considerable amount 
of brick-rubble. About 50 yards in front of 
the W’nll there are trees and bushes of 
Holly and Laurel, which afford protection 
from the east, and the plant gets no early 
morning sun, and not much throughout the 
day. The plant has been here about five 
years. For the first one or two it did not 
flower or fruit. We then tried pinching the 
young shoots hard, and for the last three 
years it has flowered .and fruited well.— 
H. Y., Hil/brook Place , leer Heath, Bucks. 

Begonia metallica.— Looking over the 
; various kinds of pew winter-flowering 
Itegonias at the Edinburgh show recentiv, 
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T wondered why that good old variety. B. 
metalllea, is now suffering from such neg¬ 
lect. Not only does it bloom profusely in 
winter under suitable conditions, but its 
bronzy leaves render it additionally attrac¬ 
tive. Further, it is much more amenable 
to cultivation than the more delicate 
hybrids which call for special attention. 
Rooting readily, cuttings put iu during 
July, and kept steadily moving, will make 
good, useful stuff tit for 6-inch pots in 
October. During this period cool treatment | 
is sufficient, and the flower-spikes should 
be kept picked off. If placed in stove heat 
at the end of October'or the beginning of , 
November these plants will be In full 
flower by Christmas, and will continue to j 
he effective for over six months. During I 
the summer It. metallica flowers well in the 
greenhouse, and it makes a very useful 
window plant.— Kirk. 

Pear Emile D’Heyst.— Among Pears gener¬ 
ally in season during November, Emile j 
d’Heyst takes a high place. Not only is j 
the fruit of superior size, but it is of dis- | 
tinetly good flavour,equalling, if at times it ( 
does not excel, that of Marie Louise. , 
Emile d’Heyst succeeds well under a diver . 
slty of conditions, being equally at home 
on a wall or as a pyramid, and flourish¬ 
ing as well on light and gravelly soil as ! 
on deep, moist loam. In addition, it is a 
consistent bearer, seldom missing a crop, 
and it will do well on the Quince. As an 
all-round variety, Emile d’Heyst may con 
fldently be recommended to intending 
planters.— Scot. 

Ivy on house walls.— “W.,” November 
16th, page 719, writes of Ivy as in¬ 
jurious on the walls of a house. My , 
experience of over thirty years leads me 
to the contrary conclusion. During that 
period I have covered three sides of the j 
house with various Ivies, which have made 
it warmer and drier, besides protecting 
bricks and mortar from damage by frost. 
It is a good insurer against dilapidations. 

I have known a garden wall kept up solely 
by Ivy. It only requires cutting down 
about 1 foot from the eaves, and the 
removal in the autumn of any shoots that 
trespass, and in the spring the regular 
clipping. I hold that the prime place for 
Ivy is on the house.—L. 

The Shamrock Pea (Paroclietus com¬ 
munis).—This has been an extraordinary 
season for Parochetus communis, which 
never before flowered freely during the 
summer months. At the end of April it 
was planted among stones at the edge of 
a tank. It grew very freely, and began to 
flower at the end of May. The soil was a 
mixture of sandy loam, leaf-mould, and 
concentrated Hop-manure. At* the end of 
July this patch measured quite 6 feet by 
3 feet, and produced any quantity of 
flowers. There is still plenty of flowers. 
Planted at the edge of the same tank, in 
heafy loam, it is a failure. Another patch, I 
in light soil with marl underneath, grew 
and flowered freely up to the end of July. | 
After that the sun was off the border, but 
the foliage is very beautiful.—E. Charles 
I lux ton, BtttwA-y-Coed. 

Daphne Dauphlnb— Flowering as it does 
during the depth of winter, the blossoms 
of this pretty and interesting Daphne are 
much appreciated. It has been long 
known, but is even now decidedly un¬ 
common. It Is said to be the result of a 
cross between the South European Daphne 
sericea and Daphne odora. Outdoors 
Daphne odora can only be grown In espe¬ 
cially favoured parts of the country, while | 
the hybrid is also somewhat tender, and i 
in the London district must be looked 
upon as a greenhouse plant rather than a 
hardy shrub. The blossoms of I>. Dau- 
phini are purplish in the bud, but more of 
a lilac tint when fully expanded. They 
inherit to a great extent the fragrance of 
Daphne odora. 

Acacia platyptera. —Quite a showy group 
of this Australian Acacia at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on November 19th showed well 
its great value at this season of the year. 
The branches are totally devoid of leaves. 


but have instead a curious green wing- different members of the tuberous-root*! 
like apiumdage on either side. It is at its section. Messrs. ClIbran’K plants (mist 
best at this season of the year, whereas for the most part of varieties with double 
most of the greenhouse Acacias bloom dur- flowers, and a splendid show they make 
ing the spring. The flowers of Acacia They are all characterised by an exceed- 
platyptera, in the shape of little balls, are ingly robust habit of growth, in which re- 
of a rich golden-yellow colour. There is speet they vie with the tuberous-rooted 
also a second and very uncommon species, varieties themselves, as also do some of 
A. alatn, with the curiously-winged stems, them in the size and shape of the flower, 
but the flowers are much paler and less What is, however, even more striking Is 
effective than those of A platyptera. Com- the colours of some of them, for up to now 
pared with some of the other species, A. those of a rose or carmine tint have pre 
platyptera is far from a robust grower, dominated. Among those shown were 
and, like a popular spring-flowering kind—, noted flowers of various shades of salmon, 
Acacia Drummondi, succeeds best when a orange, scarlet, and crimson. Some of this 
fair amount of petit is mixed with the last-named tint me very rich in colour, 
potting corniest. M . Truklovk, Surrey. especially a few seedlings which bore com- 

Spanish Irises In cold-frames.- Those paratively large flowers, quite Camellia 
who wish to anticipate the season of the like in contour. Four varieties were given 
Spanish Iris can do so by planting now in awards of merit by the Floral Committee- 
a cold-frame, if the soil is at till spent, i namely, Lncy Clibran (bright salmon-pink, 
it should l*e forked up and have a barrow- suffused orange in centre),Eclipse (salmon 
ful or two of jH»t ting-bench sweepings well i red), Scarlet Beauty (bright scarlet), and 
mixed up with it. The bulbs may be ) Splendour (rich crimson-scarlet), 
planted very thickly, and the frame left Araucaria imhricafa fruiting in « M t. 

&SSSSSS& 

weather these mav be highly tilted, and 1 a )Ul rne Armaria 'cnm line), 
but little water is needed throughout l 1 '* 1 '* »re several trees in this prdHi, 
winter. As spring advances the ventila- ^ l,ll ^ een * Bosneath,two of whidnrc 
Non must be carefully attended to, and considered to be about as large and ten 
sufficient water given to keep tl.e plants ? n 5j n 1 f 11 " 1 "- 1 have Just discovered« 
reasonably moist. If the frames are in a , be female tree like a lupUn- 

favou ruble position the time of flowering 1 " nt - 1* ,s * he fnlit 1 liavc ever seen, 
may be advanced by fully a month and Ar0 ,he ,rees kn,,wn ,0 frult m ttli 
the blooms, cleaner and purer in colour Any information you can give 

than those from the oi**n, come in at a me wil1 be much appreciated.—M. M. 
particularly useful time —Scot. * * Baird, Dunshern, Dumbarton, S.B. 

Two new Begonias.— Last year, when [The flowering mid fruiting of Araucaria 


ble position the time of flowering ! ' > ut - “ is , tlle fru,t 1 Have ever two. 
advanced bv fully a month and I Are ,llp ,rees kn,nvn ,0 frult in ttli 
mis, cleaner and purer in wlour w imtry? Any information you tangla 


me will be much appreciated.-W. M, 
Baird, DvntKcm, Dumbarton, S.B. 
[The flowering mid fruiting of Araucaria 


Messrs. Voitcli showed some hybrids of imbriea ta are not uncommon in this 
Begonia soootraim, in which the flowers in country—that Is, whoa the trees are suf 
size, shape, and colour more nearly tfciently large. The mule and female cow* 
approached those of the tuberous-rooted are > us a rule > borne on separate plants, 
varieties than any which had preceded tbe globular ones (us in your case) being 
them, they attracted a good deal of atten- tbose of tbe female * "bile the male on* 
lion, as the possibilities of this autumn ar e more like a squirrel’s tail. Unlessyonr 
and winter - flowering race seem to be were nrtitieially fertilised with the 

almost endless. At the Horticultural Hall P° llen from the male catkins you will not 
ou November 5th two more varieties of this ! °Main »ny seed. If properly fertilisedtl# 


class were given awards of merit. One is 
a particularly striking kind, the habit 
being good, while the flowers are almost 


seed ripens in the autumn of the second 
year, after which the cones soon fall f* 1 
pieces and shed their seeds. If the seed? 


round. This, which bears the name of are S°°d, aD( l be sown in a frame, they will 
Emita, is of n kind of salmon-scarlet colour geminate in six months, but the seedlings 
deeply suffused with orange. In the other wilJ ta ke a couple of years, or even three, 
—Optima—the flowers are of a salmon-pink to uttain tbe height of a foot.-ED.] 
tint. The day on which these Begonias Autumn foliage and fruit.— The late 
were shown was particularly dull and autumn of 1912 will be memorable forth* 
heavy, and the flowers of Emita glowed very early leaf-shedding of all trees, both 
almost like Fire in the half light that pre- indigenous and exotic, and the wonderful 
vailed in the hall.—\V. Truklovk, Surrey. display on all berry-benring plants. The 
Iris Susiana.— Noticing i n VO ur issue of leaf-shedding is doubtless attributable 
9th Inst, some interesting notes oh the i the exceptional aml prolonged frost » 

cultivation of Iris Sustain it, mav be of Octolier following dose on the wt summer. 

interest to your readers to bear liow well a rhe . long-confcinued cold being too mnefl 
lnrge clump of this rather fastidious sub- for the sappy foliage A brief speb of nn 
ject lives, thrives, and flowers in the (>r thr( * nJ * hts 18 ]miw w,th WS 
nurseries of Messrs. Clerk, Dover. Some but froR t lasting close.Ml a fortni^itw 
eight or nine years ago n small plant was l 0 '’ ", 1 "': 1 ' even ,or . 2 

put out at the foot of a south wall in rather denudation ls regrettable an.vkberf.«w 
light black soil near the surface, an.l on a ! clall - v hl ,hose P laces wIiere ’$,f S 


rne sunace, ami on a -^ 1 , .: ’ * ^ 

Dry, gravelly bed. At the outset no special 8r° u J ,in S on a large . °Lf^L K 
preparation of a place was made! and P enters secure a very , 0 


incpuiiinull UL a piace was made, and 1 Va. A 1 1 I./'rthk v^r to 

during that time it has flourished wonder- lt . ratiher Pit M tb» 

fully, forming as it does a clump with a tllc . r ' c ^1S^J?Ttoif&»- 

diameter of over 2 feet, and still inereas- "' !7 j TV B * ° f ,,1 » Ln ibe 
i n or dn t* i it nr fiirv ™ _x,_ . . Althmifirh. however, we hate to jdchjujj 


period extended over six-weeks. Its per- «otieeabh‘ 
manency there is undoubted, ns (if looks I t b e other day lore 

go for anything) there seems nothing to T-m,^ white d 

prevent it going on for many years, for it 1° ^ all over f ira i plants of 1 9a 

s-r rsKvas atfcr? 

a,«f a*^KWSS5ss 

Some ohoic® Bogonlas.-Messrs. Clihran. j Pymranthn'show myViglitlM^ 1 ^ , ? 
of Altrincham, have long been noted for ! clean foliage. The Rowan in theti&gg ,! 
their tme strain of winter - flowering the various forms of Cydoflla. ^P^r %- ^ 
Logonias\ and that reputation was well up- i the flesh-coloured variety to .the p ' . A 

held on November 19th, when they staged I are also heavily laden. 
an extensive exhibit at the meeting of the thing in the old adage, we rijwW ,, t 

Royal Horticultural Society. The plants a very sharp winter, but the 
belong to that, race which has originated by past years shows that this W r "® R a * * 
intercrossing Begonia socotrana with ■ follows a profusion of berries. *■ 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


ROCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION: 

SOME HINTS. 

Section VI. 

(Continued from page 737.) 

The planting of a rock garden may be 
roughly divided into two sections—the 
ordinary diminutive trees, shrubs, and 
plants, and the rarer mountain plants. 
The former will give us the general effect 
and the latter will afford us the pleasure 
of overcoming the difficulties and peculiar 
temperaments of plants fastidious of suc¬ 
cessful growth, but which generally yield 
to judicious treatment. 

It is unwise to place the trees on the 
.RtaUf heights of the outcrops, but rather by their 
sides, above or below, and close to the 
stones. For instance, on the right side of 


across the bottom of the outcrop until it. 
joins the Hypericum, place a bold group of 
Tunica Saxifraga fl.-pl., which, when in 
flower, will appear like a white mist rest¬ 
ing upon a cushion of soft green. In 
among the sunny Assures of the rocks can 
be planted a small colony of that noble 
Saxifraga longifolia, six or seven good 
plants of varying ages, all the better if 
raised at home from seed, lie careful that 
you obtain Ike true form ; as there are 
many spurious and ill-conditioned crosses. 
What a picture it makes when its long 
sprays of white flowers finally appear. If 
the fissures are deep aud close, and if the 
aspect is hot and sunny, you can plant a 
line of Edraiantlius serpyllifolius, which 
will fall over tic* surface of the stone and 
lighten it up with its interesting blue bell¬ 
flowers. The stock must be carefully 
renewed by means of seed or cuttings, as 
i the plants die off occasionally. Here also, 
on a shelf of soil, may be found a tuft of 
the delightful Woodruff, Asi>erula hirtn, 
which, when happy, grows so close and 
cool-looking, especially when sending up 


j develop iuto rose-coloured fruit, while tlie 
foliage gradually changes from dark green 
into brilliant reds, oranges, and yellow’s, 
Above it plant one Berberis inacrocarpa, 
similar in habit, but larger in growth. 
Thisboldens the effect. Above this, again, 
the dark green form of the dw*arf Law'son 
Cypress. These three groups will bring 
you to the top of the outcrop. 

Turning to tlie right side, which should 
be steep, the base may be clothed with a 
grout) of Cupressus Lawsoniana tamavisci- 
folia. kept purposely low, and running 
round to meet tlie Berberis on the left, and 
extended some 3 feet on the right side. 
Above this, again, plant the Japanese 
Maple (Acer Osakadruki), a form with 
dingy green foliage throughout the summer 
months : but mark the difference at the first 
approach of early frosts. It suddenly 
transforms its quiet colour iuto a brilliant 
blood-red mantle, until you wonder 
whether or not there Is a fire in that corner 
of tiie garden. The effect is striking, but 
must be again toned down by a dark green 
above it, in the shape of Uetinospora 



A group of Saxifraga Cotyledon. 


on outcrop, one-third up, may be planted 
the dwarf Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa 
puiuila), its dark leafage contrasting with 
the grey stone. Plant it close, tuck it into 
the side of the outcrop, andjet the soil be 
l*oor in order to restrain its grow'th. Below 
tree place an irregular patch of 
Hypericum reptans, with its close green 
leaves, red stems and buds, and large, 
yellow flowers. On the left base of the out¬ 
crop a small clump of Laveiulula eowpacta, 
me dw’arf-growing variety, with its 
fragrant, deep-purple flowers. Above the 
bavenrler ngain a bush of Juniperus hiber- 
nlca, which must not straggle, and can be 
surrounded by an irregular group of 
oedum spurium splendent, and above the 
Juniper, rather to the left, a group of three 
small Stone Pines (Pinus Cembra). The 
lust develop slowdy on poor soil ; some of 
their steins may be bared, and at their 
bases may be found Sedum kainsehatieum, 
with its flow T ers of yellow and brown. It is 
of wandering habit, but looks well when 
growing amongst the smaller stones. At 
the base of the Lavendgn^ and runrung 
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its tiny rose coloured trumpet flowers. 
Erinus nlpinus will also thrive in any of 
the rocky chinks. There are three prin¬ 
cipal forms of colour, violet-rose, carmine, 
and white, each equally attractive, but let 
the two former colours predominate. A 
tuft or tw r o of the small pink and white 
Erigeron mucronatus can be introduced, 
and a plantation of Dinntlms negleetus 
dotted about through the hot stones with 
its large, deep-rose flowers. It requires no 
rich soil, but loves nestling betw*een the 
limestones, sending its roots far into the 
cool earth below’. Groups of Rockfoils 
must not be forgotten, such as Saxifraga 
balcanica, crenata, pseudo-sancta, and 
Sa In moil i ; but, keep the tufts within 
reasonable bounds and Irregular in shape. 
There is nothing so ugly as coaj’se tufts, 
which eventually hide the stones 
altogether. For a large distant outcrop, 
sunlit, a good autumn colour effect is 
obtainable by a group of two Berberis 
Thunbergi placed at the left base. In 
spring they will be covered with masses of 
golden yellow flowers, which eventually 


pisifera liana, and slightly to the right, 
above this group, one plant of Retinositora 
fllicoides, with its thin branches and slow 
growth. On the outcrop itself may be 
planted two or three Saxifraga Cotyledon 
in a horizontal fissure. They bear plumed 
spikes of white flow’ers feet high. Tufts 
of Saxifraga juniperifolia, with its dark 
green leaves, Saxifragas Aizoon Malyi, 
Aizoon Churchilli, Aizoon minor, triflda, 
cochlearls, and dalmatica. Intersperse the 
Toad Flax, Linaria alpina, and its 
varieties, Linum Narbonnense (deep blue), 
patches of Auricula alpina, of which are 
raised such good and various forms; 
alpine and Iceland Poppies, Onosma 
tauricum, Onosma nlbo roseuin, Sedum ter 
natum (green and white, turning to 
bronze in autumn), and towards the base a 
bold group of Potentilla formosa Miss WH- 
mott, W’itli its dull carmine-rose flowers 
effective above the dark green foliage. 
Another outcrop may be treated with a 
group of the dwarf Birch, Betula crenata 
nana, running ugi^rpml Sthe right base 
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specimens placed away from the main 
group. Combine with these the low-grow¬ 
ing Holly, Ilex creimta. restrained in pro 
portion to the main feature of the Birelies. 
Above the Birches a group of Berberis 
Wilsoni, with rose-coloured fruit and small 
green leaves which turn red in the autumn, 
when the Birches assume their golden 
colour. At the left hand, growing up 
amongst the smaller stones, may be found 
a group of the dwarf Scotch Fir, Pinus 
sylvestris beuvronensis, a pleasing rugged 
form which can be gradually trained to 
bare stems and small, well-furnished 
branches. At their base, and through the 
stones, may be grown patches of Saxifraga 
Aizoon rosea and minima, with a hunch or 
two of tli»? dark-leaved Sax'ifraga Tay- 
geta»a planted close to the side of the out¬ 
crop. It thrives best in limestone soil. 
Then, above the dwarf Scotch Fir, and 
with an intervening space of small stones, 
through which may he grown Saxifraga 
apieulata—the earliest Uoekfoil to send up 
its soft, lemon yellow flowers—you can 
plant the dwarf Thorn, Cratiegus oxyacan 
thus inermis compact a- a terrible name 
hut a good shrub. If gradually reduced to 
a single stem, plant beneath, close to the 
outcrop, a few Aster dumoxus E. C. Bux¬ 
ton, small in habit, with pale mauve 
flowers. Further out to the left of the 
Thorn a few low Thistles. Carlina aeaulis, 
which delight in a lot and dry situation, 
and which carry their flower heads close 
to the ground. Again, behind the Thorn, 
should be planted Clematis coceinea 
(scarlet and yellow), which will gradually 
extend its thin, wiry stems in every direc¬ 
tion. It comes from Texas, but we have 
found it to be hardy if planted in very dry 
soil. Beyond the Thistles, and through the 
stones. Dianthus plumarius and 1>. nren- 
arius. On the broadest ledge ♦*f the out¬ 
crop plant a good group of Scabiosa l'ar- 
nessi, with its silver-grey leaves and light 
mauve flowers. Below this ledge a group 
of Nedum spathulifoliunK, Above the 
Scabious, but well fed, iu The fissures, a 
plant or two of Campanula earpatica 
Hilton Blue; in a crevice Campanula gar 
ganica hirsuta : while away on a rich ledge 
of its own a group of the little Campanula 
csespitosn, which, when left alone and un¬ 
disturbed, will run along of its own will, 
forming a delicate carpet of soft green sur¬ 
mounted bv its lovely light-blue flower- 
bells, which move to every wind. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rook garden construction.—I have been 
much interested in reading the articles on 
Ibis subject recently published in your 
columns. I greatly admire the author's 
work, and recognise, as do no doubt many 
of your readers, the illustrations. But. he 
has laid himself open to the c ritics in that 
from his hints there is one most serious 
omission. He never o:.ce mentions dra inage, 
the very flrst consideration for the welfare 
of alpines. He apparently forgets that 
everyone has not a gravel pit to start work 
in, ami that there must be many rock 
gardeners who, like myself, have to work 
over a subsoil of tenacious clay. The 
yellow clay which the subsoil of my rock 
garden consists of holds water as well as 
dry concrete, and although I originally put 
in a certain amount of drains, I have had to 
pull down practically the whole of a fairly 
extensive rock garden, wheel out I should 
be afraid to say how many tons of clay, 
put in a layer of broken stones for drain¬ 
age. and rebuild the rock work, a treble 
labour which I should have been saved had 
I known ten years ago as much about the 
requirements of alpines as i do now. I 
write this in case there should remain any¬ 
one who has not yet started a rock garden, 
and who, situated as T am, and guided only 
by "B.’s” hints, might unfortunately neg¬ 
lect this important point in the construc¬ 
tion of one, and suffer as I did for his 
ignorance.—F. W. J. S., Kilkenny. 

Phlox amcena.—Among the dwarf Phloxes— 
that ii. the true alpino forms and other allied 
kinds—this pretty species Bhould always be in- 
eluded. if only for its value in spring and 
autumn. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

DESTROYING DANDELIONS. 
Digging out Dandelions is heart-breaking 
work, and, in a general way, labour 
thrown away. When young they can be 
got rid of easily enough, as the fork will 
go underneath the tap-root which they 
send down into the soil. But let them be¬ 
come established a couple of years, and 
see what will come of digging them out. 

I have some specimens of this weed in 
my place which come up annually in odd 
corners, and which 1 am sura have had 

II inches of spade under the crowns ]>er- 
h tips twenty times. Unless I deal specially 
with them, they will be there in ten years’ 
time. As to ridding pasture land of them 
by digging, where they have become 
thoroughly at home, 1 pity the man who 
attempts the job. The Dandelion, like the 
Horseradish, thrusts its roots down to a 
considerable depth, and the least bit left 
in the ground will make growth, and in 
the course of the season will produce { 
leaves. There are only two ways known 
lo me whereby this kind of weed can be 
exterminated. One consists in thrusting a 
knife into the ground, some \ inches deep, 
and cutting away that much of the root, 
repeating the process as soon as leaves ap¬ 
pear again, but not allowing them to 
heroine green, otherwise the root gains 
some nourishment. In this way the roots 
are starved, and ultimately perish. A 
simpler way. that I have found efficacious, 
is to cut away al.out 2 inches from the 
crown, fill up with salt, and trend in j 
manly. With me. old roots were killed ofT 
iu one season. In your correspondent's | 
Place I should deal with a portion of the 
Pasture in this way. and see what the 
ellert is the following year. I should do 
it in March. Skilled labour is not neces¬ 
sary. Women or boys could do tile work 

1 loughing up and cropping with roots for 
a couple of years would get r.d of them. 
Imt pasture Is valuable, and cannot be 
easily renewed. Byfleet. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Stlnkhorn fungus. I nhon'H i n 
I if you could give me any assistance 

| £y v ° how to eradicate this.-L. / BartHolo 

[The stink horn fungus is an almost In¬ 
tolerable nuisance, but, we fear, one that 
cannot readily he got rid of. The little 
bills on the white strands which you 
describe are the young fruits which 
develop into the long, black-topped ones, 
Irom which the abominable odcrur 
emanates. Not until the spores are ripe 
does tills lop become liquid and odoriferous, 
ami this has the efleet of attracting flies 
winch get the spores upon their feet and 
carry them to other places, so that the 
fungus is distributed far and wide. Thus 
there is little chance of exterminating it 
It grows upon decaying leaves and veget¬ 
able mould, mid wo do not think it 
originated in the timber you sjieak of. The 
removal of the fruits whenever found,'if it 
be done before I lip spores are rijie. will 
check the spread of the fungus to some ex- 
tent, and probably soaking the soil with 
copf>er sulphate solution (one part of 
copjH«r sulphate to 200 parts of water) | 
about Hie place in which it. occurs would I 
also he of considerable assistance, hut 
beyond this little can be done.] 

Fungus on Beech. I enclose some fungus 
scraped off a big old Beoch-treo. growing in a 
sheltered position, and rather a moist spot. 
This fungus when young looks quite a dull 
pink, as if it had been coloured with Condy’s 
fluid. It anpears to have spread ranidlv. and 
to be covering the trunk and branches frc^lv. 

Is it a contagious disease? Will it affect other 
trees than Beech? What‘should be done? In 
case the tree is doomed, is the timber of any 
value, and. if not, can it be used for logs in 
the house? I would be most grateful for ad¬ 
vice and the editor's opinion.—L ady RosaJl'OND 
CiiRrsriE. 

(The fungus on the Beech is Stereuin 
purpureum. Nothing can cure the part 
attacked, though if the tree is one it is I 
desired to save it is just possible that the j 
diseased wood could he removed and the I 


space tilled up w ith cement and the life of 
the tree prolonged. All depends upon the 
extent of the iDjury and the care and com 
pleteness with which the necessary work is 
done. The i>art of the tree affected would 
not yield good timber, but much of the tree 
may still be sound and usable. Certainly 
much could be used as fuel, and excellent 
fuel it would make. It would be well to 
remove and burn the part of the bark on 
which the fungus fruits are being pro- 
duced. so as to stop the spread of the 
fungus to fruit-trees, on which it uiay 
cause silver-leaf.] 


ROSES. 


ROSE NOTES. 

At the time of writing (November) we are 
exceptionally busy in moving Roses, and 
while the oi>en weather lasts, and the 
ground is nut sodden, it would be rather 
unwise to delay any transplanting that it 
is possible to get at. So long as the soil i* 
iiot too wet 1 would much rather plant 
during slight showery weather than when 
tin? overhead and accompanied by a dry 
ing wind. 

Some little time ago I mentioned bow tor 
Roses weVe cut off when in full bloom hj 
the sharp frost early in October. To nil 
appearances this was so severe a chak 
that any hoi>e of even a few later blo»»ms 
.seemed out of the question; but I can still 
cut quite a nice lot from very shelter*! 
sjHjts; and hero again we sc? the great 
value of ouf newer Hybrid Teas, that arc 
never more welcome than when they bkom 
extra early and late. A neighbour has 
three varieties ujioii the front of his lious»*. 
in a low-lying district, natch subject tu 
fogs and frost, but cut off a little from 
the first two hours of sunshine. Marie 
Van Houtte. Mine. Lambard, and a very 
old favourite of mine, Mme. de Tartus, are 
almost as full of flower there nowas»t 
any time during the season. Corallina. 
Mme. Antoine Mari, and Hugh Dickson, 
with, of course. Frau Karl Druschki, ate 
the best with me. 

Now that we are in the plantingtaawn I 
would like to call attention to the import¬ 
ance of finding out more about the habit of 
varieties before planting. We so often 
meet with disapiniintwent through thi> 
neglect, and I fear there is not so ninth 
consideration given to it as it deservev 
However beautiful a Rose may be, it i$ 
quite out of place In some positions. Tb? 
chief cause of this lies iu the extreme 
variations of growth found among 
In fact there are very few. if any. flower¬ 
ing shrubs that vary so much in habit of 
grow til. To have an indifferent grower 
upon a standard is sure to result in failure 
after a season or two. You must iw'c 
some variety with sufficient freedom ana 
vigour of growth to draw the sap UP-“ 
only to keep the Brier stent alive. Severn 
of my friends are too apt to m ‘ 
standards in any form: but I venturem 
snv the main cause of failure is 
study as regards the ordinary or normal 
habit of the Rose so grown, lfowotw* 
too, do wo find a bed or border on® 
most beautiful varieties, the oflect 
which are much lessened simply 1 
want of a little cate in the resrula 
of varieties according to groin“■ 
course of a couple of seasons or so °J , 
completely overpower its , 

practically choke the weaker Bose 
existence. If one is not thorougl Y ■ 
versant with the usual growth • ( 
variety a little trouble in finding 
to amply repaid. Nor con m jl» ^ 
guidance in this respect from 
or sections our Roses are dhldefl m 
none whatever. In some dwnrH • • (lv> 
tin varieties behave nlto^cr^^ 
and a look round at teW 

often affords one many 
Even to see a distinctfa'ure o • tie 
ful, for we may profit I>> « ** jnf it 
expense and anttoy«*<» °[ {0 ^ j 

ourselves; end now is the t 
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her such points that may have been noted 
during the past summer. 

I would not delay lifting and potting any 
plants that are wanted, whether they be 
dwarfs or weeping standards. So long as 
the weather keeps oi>en such plants will be 
much better outdoors after potting, pro¬ 
vided one can give them a sheltered 
position and sprinkle them frequently. If 
lifted and potted carefully a good deal of 
root growth will be made in the new com¬ 
post. We all notice how quickly new roots 
form when laid into some congenial soil, 
and this appears to me one of the chief 
reasons for early planting. Then why not 
so in the case of potting up? 

Mid-Sutttx. A. Lifer. 


growers like yours are difficult to handle 
in any other way. you need have no fear 
of the slightest injury or of their dying.] 
Climbing Roses under glass.— Although 
the wood of these will be ripe where they 
have been properly treated, the plants will 
' benefit if allowed ii short spell of rest 
before restarting them Into growth. These 
| often do not get sufficient rest after they 
have matured, and in many cases We can- 
not do so because the structures are re- 
i quired for other subjects that need heat 
as well as a little protection, and this 
1 before the Roses are ready for such close 
treatment. Where a house is set apart for 
Roses the mistake is often made in start* 
> ing the plants too early. The gain as 


and the steadier we can start the better. 
A few climbers in pots may often be 
ripened more efficiently by late autumn 
than in the case of those planted out. From 
these we can generally get flowers some 
few weeks earlier.—P. U., Sussex. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

REXDATLER S PAMPAS GRASS. 

Of my various plantings of Pampas 
this kind has given me the best result. 
Good in form and colour, it has tbe gain of 
flowering a little earlier than the common 
form—important for those in cool or hilly 
districts. The culture is the same, ordinary 



A Pampas Grass (Gynerium argenteum Rendatleri ) in Chinese bronze urn. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

♦ ^M* rgr , own climbing Roses.-r-I have a 
at)0ut H yards long and about 2 yards 
Ro cov £ r ed with fivo Roses—Crimson 
jammer, Dorothy Perkins, Paul’s Carmine 
p" lar > a nd Longworth Rambler. They have 
hTv^ U area< ^ u ^ y thick, in consequence of 
uavmg had no proper pruning for Beveral 
ter Planting, eight years ago. Most of 
^ood is still in them, and it seems im- 
ppssnjie to prune them properly now. They 
but should do better as the 
8ulta Roses They are exposed to the 
ifiii *V n a win dy situation. I suppose it would 
np. them to nearly cut them down and start 
rn ° r whal can 1 hav0 d oho?—S hropshire. 
I By all means cut down your Roses to 
^lowest point you can, so as to leave a 
uttie healthy wood. When 6nce Roses are 
allowed so many ye§rr^ fr^dom^lti&ng 
Digitized by 


freedom. |tron 

Go g\£ 


regards a few early blooms is so small that 
it is a pity to do so unless extra early 
Roses are especially wanted. If started so 
early they not only need a lot of extra 
attention to keep them up to the mark, but 
in inauy cases one realises less bloom from 
the same amount of wood ns would most 
probably have beeu the case if allowed four 
or five weeks longer rest to more fully 
complete the ripening. If the sap is rising 
freely, and the buds Just bursting by the 
end of the year, the flowers will come on 
very rapidly and soon make up for any 
fancied backwardness; and if we are to 
obtain both quantity and quality the young 
growths must come on without any check 
after we have commenced to push them, 


deep garden loam. I do not protect in 
winter. In northern districts protection of 
harvested Bracken or other clean material 
| would be useful. W. 

S ussrx. 

SERVICEABLE FOLIAGE. 

All who have to provide flowers for table 
decoration appreciate the advantage of 
being able to cut foliage that will harmonise 
witli the blossoms, without unduly robbing 
the plants. At all seasons one may turn 
indoors to certain plants, which may be 
depended upon to meet the demand, ‘pro¬ 
vided a sufficient number is kept in stock, 
and that younger^laritsfire grown on with 
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recuperating. Once Ferns, notably the 
Adiantums, were considered The most ini- | 
IKirtant subjects in this connection, but, as i 
is well known, the "life” of these sprays 
when once cut was extremely short. As 
soon, however, as the Asparaguses became 
generally known, the fronds of Maiden hair 
Ferns were discarded to a great extent, 
and the so-called “Asparagus Fern” 
superseded them, so today, when some¬ 
thing dainty yet enduring is desired for 
enhancing cut blossoms, many people pin 
their faith to Asparagus plumosus and A. 
Sprengeri. Equally beautiful, i>evhaps, 
are the fronds of the Thulictruins, and In 
particular T. adiahtifolium, rightly named 
because of its close resemblance to the 
Adlantums. Of this I can say. from years 
of experience with it. that a few plants in 
a gardeu are a great boon to any who have 
to provide delicate-looking foliage, and, 
like many more, do not care for Fern 
fronds because of their fugitive character. 

Turning to things in the garden that 
come to our aid, we have quite a numlier in 
the autumn that with cooler nights take on 
delightful tints. One has to acknowledge 
the value of the slender sprays of the silver 
Birches that, as they assume their 
yellowish-brown shades, are delightful for 
interspersing with Chrysanthemums of 
deep yellow and red. We value, too, in 
September and October the Maples that are 
very charming for mixing with Chrysan¬ 
themums, Asters,and many other autumnal 
blossoms. Who does not love the foliage of 
the purple Beeches, the golden Poplars, 
and the scarlet Oak! One of the most 
effective arrangements I have seen this 
autumn was a howl of Gloire de Dijon 
Hoses, rich in the colour only to he found 
when autumn is upon us, surrounded by 
sprays of the Oak in question. It was a 
simple arrangement, but very pretty. Some 
of the miniature forms of Ivies and 
Ampelopsis, too. coiue to our aid in the 
autumn, and the Japanese Honeysuckle, 
with its'small, golden-netted leaves, may 
he used in this connection. Various forms 
of the Berberis are well adapted for mixing 
with blossoms late in the year. One re¬ 
members. too, how the woods and hedge¬ 
rows afford material for those desirous of 
greater variety in their table decoration : 
the leaves of Bracken in gold and brown 
and amber, the Traveller’s Joy clambering 
over the hedge, fhe trailing shoots of Hops, 
and the metallic colour of leaves of the 
Bramble, have a beauty of their own. Even 
the common Reeds and Hushes of the 
waterside are suitable for vases of tall 
Irises in the summer, and he who would 
have his table effective at all seasons 
should endeavour to find out what is best 
to grow in his garden to meet as far as pos¬ 
sible his needs. Townsman. 

COTTAGE WINDOW PLANTS. 

'When one comes to take note of the plants 
grown in cottage windows in the country, 
it is surprising what a variety of sub¬ 
jects seems to he taken in hand, and in a 
tour last August this was particularly 
forced upon tne, as my route lay through 
unfrequented roads for the most part, hut 
where the windows in the homes were liter¬ 
ally masses of beauty. Few things have 
done more, perhaps, to attract the town 
owe Her to pause before some cottage sur¬ 
rounded by a hedge, perchance, than the 
plants which climb around the doorway, 
mm, in particular, the blossoms as seen 
tly-kept windows. The 
.... wh,e i mmie the most impression on 
S me wore, in a Keneral 

They' .,,„T "L." " ,Pt with, but somehow 
mltnwST to better advantage in the 
find them n?°" S tlnn one ls nooustomed to 
"uhotm ,,„. a Kn 7' ho ' ,w '- For one thing, 
and were in ""gfil have been, 

plants it.i.i 1 . n ’,°. st mslanees, sunny, the 

'■ontend with”mid 6 t' , " ,l > tl>e roof to 
some wen°° ns e<iuently. the blos- 
verv notkLwe *l**nt. This was 

years, ‘' D "MM 
Zonal Pel argontum™ e the e tni^e S of^lnany 


being magnificent. More than once we had | 
to draw up before a cottage to admire the ] 
huge Begonias that one could scarcely j 
I imagine liner in any greenhouse. In quite 
a number of cottages, as was to be ex- , 
peeted, there were trailing plants grown 
! suspended from the window-frame, and 
J over and over again one saw in what 
' esteem the Campanulas were held, the 
sprays hanging down in clusters of white 
' and blue. These favourites are to he found j 
in all directions in English cottage homes. I 
I do not think that 1 ever before realised 
what useful plants Petunias were for a 
window, and how well they bloomed when 
kept rather dry, in comparison to plants 1 
out of-doors in a season when things were 
pretty well deluged. These, like the other 
occupants, were noted for the freedom of 
blossoms. More than once in these 
columns I have called the attention of 
readers to the value of Francoa ramosa 
(the Maiden’s Wreath), both in reference 
to the foliage and more esjiecially to the 
blossoms, produced on long, wiry stems 
that curl and twist wreath fashion. In 
many windows I observed these as all- 
tlie-year-round occupants of the window, 
often, too, in company with Vallota pur- i 
purea, another plant beloved of cottagers. ! 

1 Rarely does one hear of. much less see, the 
1 Cupid Sweet Peas, hut I came across them 
in several cases blooming freely in pots. 
Nor were other annuals left out as suh- 
j jects for window’s. Many were gay with 
Nemesias, whilst in some homes fragrance 
had not been forgotten, for Mignonette fre¬ 
quently betrayed its presence. 

Pure air has much, of Course, to do with 
the success of wimlow-plant culture, but 
I think it may also be traced to interest 
taken in the plants themselves by the occu- I 
pants of the cottages—at least, I am con¬ 
vinced this was so in the cottage window 
| plants we saw. Woodbastwick. 

GARDEN FOOD. 

GARDEN FOOD FOR WINTER. 
Now, when Peas and other green tilings 
of the summer are disappearing, it is time 
to think of the best sources of w inter food. 
These are not so few as some imagine. 
Among the most important, perhaps, are 
the pulses. I began the winter with the 
Chick Peas, a nutty, excellent food, and 
perhaps, on the whole, the best of the 
pulses. Our cooks are not familiar with 
them, and w’e do not make nearly so good 
use of them as they do in Spain and 
| Southern France, but they are worth con- 
j sidering. Next in importance are Dentils, 
for soups, stew’s, and other dishes ; then 
come the various Haricots, of which there 
is a fine choice from France and Italy. 
Some of them have distinctly good quali¬ 
ties, like (he small red Italian. Our own 
dried Beans and Peas will help, and Ui® 

; excellent American Lima Bean can be had 
dried and also preserved, if we take the 
trouble to inquire for it. Among the 
vegetables now coming in season is the 
Girasole (wrongly termed Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choke, though it has nothing in common 
either with the Artichoke or Jerusalem). 
It may be cooked in various ways, and one 
of the l>est is as fried chips, in which form 
it. is distinctly better than Potatoes so 
treated. The Cnrdoon is an excellent winter 
vegetable, w’hich may be well grown i 
gardens, but our cooks are not fanniia 
with it as yet. and to have it ^ 
must be cooked, as the French do, 
quite tender. The blanched Chicory 
Witloof. ns the Belgians call it) is a m..- 
tinct addition to our w’inter foods. 

Good Celery, stewed or cooked en e _ 
scrole, is also an excellent food, a 
Turnip rooted Celery so much used nwo* 
should be grown in every garden, v ’ 
given a good, moist corner, t « ^ 
j easily grown than the blanched C . 
to Carrots and Turnips, .we should be tne 
better for supplies of these in tl p arjs 
and young state, as the {, a J? p ” ily grown 
markets. Here they could be easily 
in frames. Our line race of Cabbage 


is generally good, but the Red Cabbage 
should be much more thought of for cook¬ 
ing, apart from its use for pickling. It 
has a better flavour than most of the green 
kinds. Sahsdfy is coming in, and will not 
be overlooked as a good vegetable. When 
we come to 

Nuts and fruits, the Italian Chestnut 
is one of the most important, roasted or 
cooked in various ways, and makes an ex¬ 
cellent pur£e and soup. Other Nuts may 
a pi real to some, but I am very fond of the 
Pecan, which will soon come in now from 
some of the wanner States of America, 
and the less common Sapucia from Brazil 
These are quite pleasant as food without 
any preparation or grinding, though some 
other Nuts tuny w’ant that. Among fruit, 
the best of all is the northern Apple, 
which, happily, remains with us all the 
winter, and gives us so many pleasant 
dishes. 

All who have Influence with servants or 
country folk should encourage them to 
make good soups that, can be made in 
winter withoHt meat. For this purpose the 
vegetables must be various, and there are 
pulse, Barley, Leeks, and Onions, from 
i which soups can be made as well without 
! meat, and even more delicately flavoured, 
and better. In making soups we should not 
omit a bunch of herbs, which is far better 
than anything in the dried spice way. 

In selecting things for winter use. we 
should make sure that we have not only 
good kinds, but also a good selection,as the 
difference between clean, fresh pulse and 
old or doubtful ones Is very great on the 
health; - _ W. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flavour in Potatoes*— This is a thorny 
’ subject to discuss, there being so many 
! varieties and different modes of culture, 
while the cooking has much to do with the 
flavour. I have grown three varieties only 
this year—Duke of York. Duchess oj 
Albany, and the renowned Up-todate—all 
proving exceptionally good either baked o 
boiled. This wet summer doubtless did no 
improve the tubers. To get the true flavour 
of a Potato I consider the tubers require^ 
be baked' in a warm oven in thek ^ 
and this is the opinion of man y 1 

: Although not particularly gone on ye ^ 

fleshed varieties, Duke of 10 n ,L^potat. 

tainly good pointsfrouiaflaxourl^ » 
and is also a good cropper. o( 

Albany is a heavy c, ^Vi nnd of peculiar 
the tubers were too ^ d (yp^ato 
shape, yet very good eating.^ ^ Tcrs3l 
needs hut little eul°gy. n ur as well as a 
favourite as regards , muc b com 

cropper, hut this - VGa J. at p,cked by the 
uient on the tubers be,n f j p * r i m enUL n 
wire worm, which is 
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M) that they will stand the air of the 
greenhouse without flagging, the rooted 
cuttings should be potted singly. In a few 
days they may be transferred to a cool- 
frame, there to remain until planting-out 
time—end of May. Air should reach the 
young plants in abundance, so that they 
grow sturdily, and to protect from frost, 
the frame must be covered at night. 
Whilst considering the young plants, it 
may be well to point out that there is some 
advantage in obtaining pot-tubers for a 
start in Dahlia culture. These are spring- 
rooted cuttings kept in small pots a whole 
season, and sold by specialists during 
winter. They start freely, provide ex¬ 
cellent cuttings, and then when planted in 
the open flower earlier than newly-rooted 
cuttings. 

Planting out, whether in beds or in 
borders, plant not closer than 2$ feet each 
way, but let the position be as open as pos¬ 
sible. It is not safe to put out the plants 
before the end of May. A week or so after 
planting, pinch out the tip of each stem 
to make them form side growths low 
down. In borders the Dahlia does well if 
planted in bold groups of half-a-dozen or 
so together. When side growths have 
formed select four to a plant, and put a 
stick to each, tying the same when long 
enough to handle. There is little to be 
done, beyond securing the growth to sticks, 
for some time ; but all other shoots must 
be removed, and later the side shoots from 
the four main stems. Keep weeds away 
by constant hoeing. This will also assist 
satisfactory growth by keeping the sur¬ 
ra w of the ground open. When the flower- 
buds appear the time will have come to 
assist in their development by giving 
manure in a liquid state. This provides 
moisture and stimulant at the same time, 
in dry, hot weather it is an advantage to 
mulch the ground with half-rotted manure 
ns well. Some will consider this mulch- 
Ing unsightly, but that is a matter for the 
cultivator. The importance of properlv 
tying the stems is ever before us, ns the 
leaves and big stems are an easy prev to 
rough weather. The flower-buds may be 
thinned at will. Generally, the Fompon 
Dahlias are better if all blooms be allowed 
to open ; but the other classes named may 
rv I e 2l? size and form improved bv timely 
n-A bU yi dll,g ' I ? thJs connection Dahlias 
nie very i^culinr. When coming into 

out W s?mn e Pl ?r ts i? nve a of throwing 

??: «'?«*hoot8 immediately under 

the cluster of flower-buds. Remove these 

en^ U GQ 8 /n 0, Jh h! t7 they make a11 the di<rei ‘- 
rnit%?om H ,e blossoms being thrown well 
*i\L f 10 fol| nge. If left, thev over- 

ond us,la,lv fire not 
rtelelw in Hmo e ! eSS ' b ’ U d ° " ot t>roperly 
frostn 1 * escape early “ nt ™" 

douh?e‘^ E hi~ A dozen soort show or big 
nouble Dahlias are the following - Chief 

fawn David •Tf'hf'soii. rosy- 

W^ker ra whi r t; hl n^d';:;;X; £<!>hn 

Purple. six car)ital Ra -f n8S; ?, rim ‘ son ' 
Dorothy, fawn fnncies are: 

Clark, ilac b’lotf.bJ ? 01 1 ? I aroon: Henry' 
Campbell ]», b ,ot ched yellow; Matthew 
•Tohn iVowni! v'n tnp ° d crimson; Mrs. 
Saunders^ yellow °Hr S ^ lle( I Sf *arlet; Mrs. 
tuaroon, white tins* Twfi w U tc ; PeaCock - 
Adelaide lipi.f 1 '' e,v e Pompons are : 
let; Roughs* Lr e <> r Uaoclms ' scar- 
ideal. yellow - m rw n ’ ?;' nynie,le ' amber; 
Lilian, prCA®^ Brinkman, white 
Wootten wi it^' & pink : Monta >™ 
Beeswing. vel ow IH maroon; Little 
Mnk: red : N «rissa. soft 

"Idte ; Sunny Datl!* ’ i ordinal, tipped 

v ed ; A down D re lnhul ; ' a r ’ r i < ' <)t ' ed »-' 0( l 
Varieties are • F?ed»^ 1 Ui d flne Cactus 
Bolden Wave veiml ! C K, Wenham . fawn; 


crimson ; Johannesburg, bronze; Arthur 
Pickard, salmon-pink ; Mary Furrier, 
scarlet; and New York, bright fawn.] 


IRIS ORIEXTAL1S. 

Some correspondence upon this plant 
appeared in Gardening Illustrated in the 
early months of the present year. One 
writer advocated growing it in a rather dry 
1 and sunny position, saying that it 
flourished well with him under such con- 
ditions. I have several large colonies of 
I. orientalis which had been, about a dozen 
years ago, planted in deep, rich, moist 
loam. These grew luxuriantly, and 
flowered fairly well, but the blooms were 
not produced in such numbers as might 
have been expected from the vigour of the 
clumps Two colonies were carefully lifted 
and replanted in a south border, fully ex¬ 
posed to the sun, and inclined to be light 
and dry during summer. The result bore 
out the experience of your contributor in a 
marked degree, the clumps flowering most 
profusely, and being now- equally as 
vigorous and healthy as those In the richer 
and moister quarter, which seemed to me 
at the time of planting to be eminently 
suited to the requirements of those (as a 
rule) moisture-loving subjects. It is, there¬ 
fore. intended to proceed shortly with the 
removal of the other clumps to positions 
where they will give an increased display. 
On consideration, one is sometimes apt to 
take too much for granted in resect of 
moisture for Irises, and from my ex¬ 
perience in this case I think it just pos¬ 
sible that—in the case of some varieties, 
at all events—equally good results may be 
obtained where moisture is not too much 
in evidence. The foliage of the trans¬ 
planted clumps is quite as healthy ns that 
of the others, perhaps in part owing to the 
excessive rainfall of the present year.— 
Kirkcudbright. 

NOTES AND 'REPLIES. 
Treatment of Romneya.-1 have a Cali¬ 
fornian Tree Poppy (Romneya). It was show¬ 
ing bloom on long: stalks when the first frost 
came. It was in a garden border. I took it up 
carefully, and put it in a pot. and cut the 
stalks down to within 4 inches of the ground. 
Have I done right or wrong? Kindly tell me. 
Someone has just told me I ought to heave left 
the stalks as they were. The plant is now in a 
cold greenhouse.—MRS. M. BATES, Ash Vale, 
near Aldershot. 

[Your ease is somewhat analogous to that’ 
of the flower show- judge, who. having dis¬ 
qualified a number of exhibitors without 
rhyme or reason, w r rote and asked us after 
the event if he had done right. The 
answer was “ No!” and it also applies to 
your treatment of the Romneya. The 
plant is, at best, impatient of disturbance, 
and, unfortunately, we see no reason for 
the treatment you have so, apparently, 
thoughtlessly meted out to it. In the soil 
of your district w-e should have considered 
the plant safe enough in the open border, 
if given a mulch about the base, nnd more 
complete hardiness w-ould have been en¬ 
sured by leaving the plant practically un¬ 
pruned. All you can now do is to keep the 
stool moderately dry for the w-inter, and 
late in March or early April next plant it 
out again. Then, if you can command a 
sheltering bay of some kind, with southern 
exposure, .so that a greater degree of pro¬ 
tection would be ensured, plant it there. 
The plant prefers warmth, both of position 
and also of soil, and the latter might be 
freely mingled with old mortar or ceil mg 
plaster, which, w r hile satisfying to some 
extent the requirements of a lime-loving 
subject, will also secure root-warmtn 
through the ngency of more perfect aeia- 
tion and drainage.] 

Use of artificial manure.-I have a garden 
in which I prrow flower*, hut I ha'O n .j y 
venience for having in stnbje-niamirc- K- d 
inform me whether artificial what 

answer the same purpose, nun. n o, 
kind, when and how to apply it.—BOCO. 

[We must assume that your land „ 
manure, but it would hav ®.^?S,nracter 
bad you told us something of the cha < .- 
of the soil and the treatment that ^ 
hitherto been given to it. It nn y 
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pointed out that, apnrt. from its manorial 
qualities, good dung serves many useful 
purposes—it is invaluable In light soil be¬ 
cause it makes it more retentive of mois¬ 
ture. and in heavy clay land because it 
makes it more open. Artificial manures 
will not serve this purpose, but they will 
supply all (be manurial ingredients that 
dung contains. Their proper use will de¬ 
pend on circumstances, on what the soil 
already contains, and on the crops to be 
grown. Probably you will get besl results 
from the use in the growing season of 
nitrate of soda or other potash, but phos¬ 
phates should be used also, and if the soil 
is very light, a little kainit or other potash 
should be included.] 

Tropaeolum tuberosum. - Considerable 
correspondence took place iu Garden™ 
Illustrated during the spring months with 
regard to this plant. During last winter 
T. tuberosum, which was here extensively 
planted, was not lifted, and while several 
pieces were frosted, the majority, some- 
what deeply planted, came through the 
winter well, made fine strong plants, and 
began flowering in July, remaining in 
bloom until cut over on October 5th. The 
plants are again to be permitted to re¬ 
main, but this year a little protection will 
be allowed in the shape of a covering of 
ashes. I am convinced that there is bur 
the one variety, nnd that the lifting of the 
tubers annnaliy has the effect of delaying 
the flowering time. Further, I have an 
idea that matured tubers flower earlier 
than those lifted immediately after the 
bine has been frosted, ns is, I know from 
observation, the case in many instances 
The tubers are hardier than Is popularly 
supposed, nnd, in my opinion at any rate, 
if it is necessary for any reason to lift 
them, they ought to be left in the ground 
till the last minute consistent with safety. 
If planted sufficiently deep they are, as a 
rule, quite safe.—K irkcudbright. 

Lawns and worms. I can add test! 
tiionv to the effectiveness of corrosive 
sublimate, recommended in your Issue» 
the 9th. My method of use, to™*/ 
differs from that suggested by Alfred . w- 
Griillths. iu FiM. I get the chemtol ia 
lump form, nnd put n " 

ounce—Into the wntering can, 

nouring freclv over a worm-cast, down 
worm holes. 'l find the wo ®.«£^ 

where they can he ron fhjg mar be 
ns not to spread too • (^volvulus- 
used. It is ft very flesh or 

with double 

pale rose on opening, s f ro m .1 feet 
bright rose. This j^tnt g ]jkoS a rather 
to about 6 feet: high, » n „ r positioj 
lifriit soil and n warm aim jg a p0 oii 
Some grow it h' tubs, OUiers sink 

method of confining r bottom!** *£ 
“ ST to winch 


can in the grouml,--y n jfs *n>wuj ~ 
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division in spring- - ^ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED . 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE DOGWOOD. 

The garden is indebted to the Cornus 
family for many interesting and orna¬ 
mental species, from the dwarf C. cana¬ 
densis and suecica (the latter n rare 
British plant), both only n few' inches in 
height, and suited for a peaty corner in 
the rock garden ; the Aucuba tribe, w ith 
which our borders and shrubberies are 
only too replete, as a rule; C. capitate 
(Benthamia fragifera), with its sulpluir- 
yellow flowers and large, Strawberrv-like 
fruits, to the latest and most splendid re¬ 
cruit to our list of flowering trees, the 
interesting Davidia involuernta and its 
variety. D. Vllmorlniana, with Mulberry- 
like foliage and inconspicuous flowers, half 
enclosed by the two huge bracts of purest 
white, which, when the tree is in full blos- 


florida rubra, the flowering spray in the 
other illustration, has flowers of a bright j 
crimson. Both these varieties possess the i 
additional grace of giving a display of 
brilliantly-tinted foliage in the autumn, as, 
in their native American woods, lighting 
up their sombre recesses with a fiery glow. 

Rev. T. Arnold Hyde. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

The Monterey Pirn (Pinus insignis).— 
Your correspondent. “ D.,” under rates the 
rapidity of growth in this fine species w’hen 
he says that it has been known to reach a 
height of (JO feet or 70 feet in fifty years. 
The gale of 5th November blew' down one 
of a small group planted here in the 
autumn of 1888. It was, therefore, twenty- 
eight years old, and was 01 feet 3 Inches in 
height. I have a note somewhere of the 
cubic contents, but cannot lay hands on it 
at the moment. Pinus insignis (or - P. 
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either get blown out or have their tops 
badly deformed. The timber of P. insignis 
is soft and not very strong, but takes 
creosote well, when it is very useful for 
planking or fencing.-— Herbert Maxwell, 
Af onre.it h. 

Two good evergreen Veronicas.— Low- 

growing evergreen shrubs suitable for the 
rock garden are not too plentiful. Veronica 
buxifolia and V. Haasti have white 
flowers, which appear in May, and so 
freely are they produced that the plants 
are a mass of bloom for weeks. For posl- 
. tions where something low-growing is 
necessary they are very suitable. V. 
Traversi is only picked when it can be 
given considerable space. Those above- 
named are slow growing and very com¬ 
pact. V. Haasti has glaucous foliage, 
which gives it a grey look through the 
winter. Another recommendation is that 
they are cheap. Where low-growing hardy 
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A flowering shoot of Cornus florida rubra in a Surrey garden. 


sow, resemble a snowy cloud of butterflies 
rest upon the leaves. Others there are, 
as, for instance, C. Purpusi, with pale- 
green leaves and pendulous blue berries In 
autumn ; C. masculn, whose red w'ood sup¬ 
plies the dye for the Turkish fez, whilst 
other species brighten the wintry days 
with the brilliant scarlets, purples, or 
yellows of their leafless wands. 

The two illustrations represent speci- 
Hieus of C. florida and C. florida rubra, ns 
they grow at Gruyswood Hill, Haslemere, 
the residence of Mrs. Chambers, where the 
soil—a moist, sandy loam, devoid of lime— 
allows of their complete development. C. 
florida. with white flowers, flourishes there 
amid other trees in a sheltered position, 
for most of the Dogwoods prefer a certain 
amount of shade, thriving in their natural 
habitat under the larger trees of the 
forest. For this reason they are eminently 
suitable for planting in woodland spaces, 
Where the shade is ^ " " “ 


5 in woodland spaces, 
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radiatn as we are told to call It. now) 
suffers, like many other ornamental Coni¬ 
fers, from the common practice of planting 
isolated specimens, which encourages 
coarse, branching growth and exposes the 
trees to disfigurement or destruction bj T 
gales. There is no more striking instance 
of the need for planting in mass than the 
Sitka,or Menzies spruce (Pieea sitehensis), 
probably the most valuable Conifer in a 
commercial sense that we have borrowed 
from North America. Planted in the open, 
this vigorous tree sends out a dense growth 
of strong lateral branches, an unsightly 
pile of ragged foliage nearly as broad as it 
is high, whereas if it is subjected to the 
discipline of close forest it produces fine, 
clean shafts of excellent timber. Other 
Conifers, like Pinus insignis, Abies nobilis, 
and the common Silver Fir (A. pectinata) 
planted, as they usually are, here and 
there among hard-wood trees, rear their 
heads far above the surrounding wood, and 


plants are needed for tlie decoration of 
cold-houses, porches, etc., these are most 
useful. They can he increased freely from 
cuttings in the usual way. When planted 
out, should they overgrow their limits, the 
best way is to lift and divide them, which 
is best done in the spring.— West Surrey. 

Trees for screen (Chas. Gamble). -The best 
way will be to grub the stumps of the Syca¬ 
mores you refer to. By doing this you at the 
same time loosen the ground and preparo it 
for the trees which are to take their place. If 
you do this now you can plant at once what¬ 
ever you may select. For such a position you 
will find nothing better than the Corsican or 
Austrian Pines. Holly, Evergreen Oak (the 
most precious of evergreen trees near the sea> 
and Yew. 

Index and Binding Cases for New Volume. 

—The Index to Volume XXXlU. of Gardening lium- 
traied is now ready (pi-ice 8d., poet free 3 \d \ The 
Binding Case for the sanic volume is also available (vnee 
1*. 6 d., by post 1*. 9 d.\ The Index and Binding Case can 
be obtained from any newshjent, or from the Publisher 
.17, Furniual Street, London, E.C. 'if ordered together 
the pri:$ of the Index end Binding Cax i; ?s., rW rci. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DAMPING OF TIIE BLOOMS. 

It would be ditlicult to estimate the 
number of flowers lost annually through 
this alone. I hove long been of opinion 
that the worst form of damping is trace¬ 
able to the excessive employment of ferti¬ 
lisers, with a view to enlarging the blooms 
beyond even a. fair and reasonable size. 
Too much favour ajqienrs to be given to 
extra large blossoms by some judges, irre¬ 
spective of the accompanying qualities, 
such as solidity, depth of colour, and 
freshness. Owing to excessive feeding, 
with a view to increasing the size of the 
blooms, the plants in far too many in¬ 
stances break down and wholesale decay 
sets in among the flowers. In many such 
cases as this the house in which the plants 
are is blamed as being quite unsuitable, 
and so it may be in certain cases. 

As a rule, the flowers of the incurved 
section, (‘specially the thick, fleshy-1*4 a Mod 
varieties, are most addicted to damping. 
Take, for instance, a large bloom, which 
is. say. throe parts expanded. The florets 
appear to be quite solid, and the prospect 
of a handsome flower quite cheering. All 
of a sudden, upon a closer examination, 
j 'vcral brown specks resembling dust, in 
appearance are plainly seen. In a short 
time -the next day. perhaps—it will be 
found that the dust-looking specks have 
increased considerably, quite half the 
florets being attacked in the same manner. 
After the lapse of a few days the damp¬ 
ing spreads so rapidly that large holes can 
be seen in them, and if this continues a 
few days longer the flower is rendered 
quite useless. The Japanese varieties are 
attacked in a similar manner: even un¬ 
folding buds arc sometimes quite si h» i 11. 
Some varieties in the Japanese section are 
more susceptible to this evil than others. 
Damping is more prevalent in wet, foggy 
weather than in a dry. frosty time, thus- 
proving that the atmosphere Ins some¬ 
thing to do with its more rapid spread. 
The cooler the surface of the flowers, the 
more likelihood is there of moisture set¬ 
tling upon them during the night. If a 
bright day follows a dull time, nnnv of the 
blooms are burnt, as if were, by the sun 
shining ip»on the moist surface of the 
bloom when in a (lamp state. The best 
preventive of damping is to maintain the 
air in a buoyant stale by the aid of artifi¬ 
cial heat during damp or dull weather, 
so that the surface of the petals does not 
prove a receptacle, as it were, for the de¬ 
posit of condensed moisture. Directly 
damping makes Its appearance many per¬ 
sons think it is owing to a lack of venti¬ 
lation. and they at once throw rq*‘n the 
ventilators and doors and cause a draught. 
My plan is almost the reverse of this. I 
give a fair amount of air to the plants, 
but in such a manner that a direct draught 
is not caused. I warm the pipes, venti¬ 
late freely at the front of the house, and a 
little at the top to let out excessive mois¬ 
ture. H. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Forty-three varieties of Chrysanthemums 
were submitted to the Floral Committee of 
file National Chrysanthemum Society at 
the meeting held on Monday, November 
llth. Good quality characterised most of 
the blooms. The following varieties were 
honoured with awards: 

Mrs. W. T. Smith.—A handsome bloom 
of splendid quality, having long, broad 
florets that incurve at the ends, building 
up a deep bloom of good substance. It is a 
white incurved Jajwinese, suitable for ex¬ 
hibition. First-class certificate to Mr. A. 
Smith, Convent Gardens, Roehampton. 

Mrs. W. E. Thicker. —This is a solid- 
looking. incurved Japanese bloom of even 
fonn and deep build. The florets are fairly 
broad and incurve in even fashion : colour, 
deep blush. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd., Merstham, 
Surrey. 

Mrs. G. W. C. Drexel.—T his is a large 
exhibition Japanese bloom of graceful and > 
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refined build. The florets are very long 
and of medium breadth, incurving at the 
ends, and building up a beautiful bloom of 
drooping form ; colour, a pleasing tone of 
silvery pink. First-class cert i lien te also to 
Messrs. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

Mrs. J. G. Day.—A pretty Japanese 
! bloom, suitable for exhibition. The florets 
are fairly broad and long, refloxiug in 
j pretty fashion and indented at the ends; 
j coluur. a lovely tone of golden amber. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. II. J. 
Jones’ Nurseries, Ltd., Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, S.E. 

Enchantress.— This is a rather attrac¬ 
tive Japanese flower. The florets are long 
and of medium breadth. Flowers from 
early buds are white in the centre, suffused 
pink at the ends of the florets. Later 
flowers are freely suffused pink through¬ 
out, reminding one of the marginal colour¬ 
ing peculiar to Ilelle Panic of many years 
ago. First-class certificate t*» Mr. Martin 
Silsbury, Sundown, Isle of Wight. 

Thorps Amaranth.— This is a Japanese 
variety, sjiecially suited to the require¬ 
ments of market growers. The florets are 
fairly broad, and grooved, and reflex in 
even fashion: colour, deep rosy-amuranlh. 
with silvery reverse. First-class certificate 
to Mr. II. W. Thorp. Worthing. 

Mme. Decree.— Although this variety 
was classified as a large-flowered in 
curved, the character of the bloom as a 
true incurved leaves much to lie desired. 
The florets are long and ixdnted. and are 
disposed to incurve in whorl-like form : 
colour, creamy - white, tinted blush. 
Market men on the committee thought well 
of this variety, and were ilis|)osed to give 
it a special award for market, did the 
| rules allow. First-class certificate also to 
Mr. Thorp. 

Juno. —An exceptionally large single, 
measuring 7 inches to S inches in diameter, 
and of the highest quality. The three rows 
of florets are long and very broad, and 
disjKised in even fashion round a nicely- 
proportioned yellow disc: colour, deep 
rose, tiPlied white at ends of florets, with 
narrow white zone round the disc. First- 
class certificate also to Mr. Thorp. 

Ivor Grant - One of the finest singles 
of the present season. The flower is from 
J inches to 4 inches in diameter, having 
about two rows of broad florets, very 
evenly arranged round the yellow disc. 
The colour may be described as a pleasing 
tone of rose-pink, with a white zone round 
the disc. First-class certificate to Mr. Geo. 
Mileham. Emlyu House Gardens, Leather- 
head, Surrey. 

Rowena. —1'his is a very distinct large- 
flowered single of considerable promise, 
having two rows of florets, neatly dis¬ 
posed. The colour is a beautiful tone of 
chestnut-crimson, with a yellow zone 
round the deeper-yellow disc. First-class 
certificate to Messrs. Gragg, Harrison, and 
Gragg, Heston-Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Bronze Beauty. —Another striking single 
variety. The flowers are each about 
4 inches in diameter, having two to three 
rows of broad, flat florets evenly arranged. 
The colour is a rich orange-bronze, with a 
very narrow yellow’ zone round the disc. 
First-class certificate to Mr. Philip Ladds, 
Swan ley Junction, Kent. 

Ethel Mortimer.— In this the flowers 
are fully 4 inches in diameter, and have 
three to four row’s of fairly broad florets 
disposed in even form round a nicely-pro- 
! portioned disc. It is a good flow’er for 
I exhibition or for market; colour, clear 
golden-yellow. First-class certificate also 
to Mr. Ladds. 

Miss Mary Otter. This is a medium- 
sized single, having three rows of florets, 
neatly grooved. The flowers are each 
about 3 inches in diameter, and the colour 
is bright yellow. Commended. From 
Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Ltd. 

Cynthia. —A very promising Japanese 
bloom of drooping form, specially suited 
to market growers. The blooms are each 
about 6 inches in diameter, and the florets 
are fairly long. The colour is a lovely 
tone of rich crimson-amaranth. Com¬ 


manded. From Mr. Walter Jinks, Thames 
Ditton. 

Quite a large number of first-rate novel¬ 
ties w’as passed by, two of which the com¬ 
mittee wished to see ugain. These were: 
Mrs. H. J. Jones, a very large and hand¬ 
some Japanese bloom of exhibition quality, 
yellow’, freely suffused green; and Alice 
Chaterls, a rather loosely-built incurved 
Japanese bloom, having long florets of 
medium breadth, colour, canary-yellow. 
Miss Winifred, a white sport from the 
well-known pink incurved Miss Cora 
Stoop, attracted some attention, as did a 
few’ very charming singles, notably White 
Swan, a medium-sized flower, with two 
rows of rather narrow florets, disposed in 
even form; and Pearl, a medium sized 
flower, with three rows of narrow florets, 
creamy-white. 

At a recent met*! lug of the Floral Com¬ 
mittee a primrose-coloured seedling front 
White Queen was certificated as Primps 
Queen. The raiser asked the pennissinn 
of the committee to change the mme to 
Lucy Maud, as there was a primra*. 
yellow sjHH’t from White Queen to he dis¬ 
tributed next season, and it was thought 
the seedling Primrose Queen might be con¬ 
founded w’ith the sp»rt. The commutes 
readily acceded to this request. 

_ i __ E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Failure of Chrysanthemums-My Chrysan¬ 
themums are not very satisfactory (hi? year, 
especially the bronze ones. The mam hurt 
comes out quite tiny and deformed, and in 
some 1 find a little black-and-white mam 
thick at one end and pointed at the olhr 
They are also badly infested with brown and 
preen aphis. The plants were not brought in 
when the sharp frost came on October 3rd 
but it did not appear to have hurl them nt th n 
time. They had plenty of liquid-manure and 
soot-water when out-of-doors. I am afraid 
some of the pots are rather small, and tber 
are verv thick in the greenhouse, as there i» 
such a lot of them. I should like to know the 
reason of the failure— SHROPSHIRE. 

[It would a plica r that your princiinl 
cultural fault is iu growing more plant* 
than you can accommodate in yourgrcio- 
house. When too thickly placed, the 
plants arc liable—are an easy prey—to the 
attacks of a variety of insects. Again, 
have you allowed the roots to get dry.' 
This is likely, esjieciall.v as you stale 
some of the pots are rather small. T<x> 
much fire-heat and a dry. close 
pher® favour the spread of aphis, and the 
only way to get rid of a bad attack of this 
is to fumigate. The preparation known as 
XL All may be used, but it is likclv U> 
cause the flowers of Pelargoniums aud the 
like to drop, therefore fumigating may it? 
a choice of evils. Badly-infested plant* 
might be cut down.] 

Japanese Chrysanthemum Miss A. E- 
Roopo.-- This is a magnificent exhibition 
Japanese variety, of which little is known. 
It will, I think, prove to lie one of the verv 
best rich yellow-flowered Japanese sorts 
we have. I have had an opportunity oi 
seeing a number of blooms of this variety 
quite recently, and must confess that i 
was much impressed with their hie 
quality ami with their possibilities on tn 
exhibition table. It is an Englishjfu- • 
seedling, and is n very large, full ■ 
having long, reflexing florets that « ' 
slightly and incurve at the ends i 
florets are very broad. The plant i> 
vigorous grower.—E. 0- 

Miniature or M Lilliputian" Po» 
Chrysanthemums.— Iu the course of a e 
versation with one of the trade 
the Crystal Palace Show, the other . 
the matter of the miniature-flo ■ 
PomiHHi Chrysanthemums was a £ 
of considerable interest. This well- ' 
grower had been induced to again • 
their culture, and urged the need 
more distinctive name for the flower- ■ 
“miniature-flowered” Fomi»ons. * 

“ Lilliputian " was a much better 
tion. as this name at onw conveyed to t 
mind the idea that the flowery we ^ 
small. It will be interesting to not of 

the Chrysanthemum-loving 

the new descriptive name J* *1,*- 
fu] little Pompons. The following 
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ties were exhibited at the great show of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society on 
the occasion referred to ’.-Suowdron 
(white) and its primrose sport, Primro^ 

l 15 te e p^ y (yell0 , W) ’ White Baby, 
Little Pet (bronzy-red), Katie Mannings 

(losy-bronze), and Model of Perfection 
syn. Ada Vincent (rose-lilac). There is n 
pretty little Pompon that should be classed 
with those above mentioned, named 
Pygmalion. The colour is rosy-carmine, 
and the variety should not be‘mixed up 
with a much larger Pompon hearing the 
same name—E. G. 

Useful Chrysanthemums.— A charming 
lot of Chrysanthemums grown in such a 
way ns to be exceedingly valuable for de¬ 
coration was showui by Messrs. Veitch at 


S?SL a „n; de ' ru 5* v -P ur Ple, With a pure- 
1 ™ ? S nr °uud the central disc; Prim- 

.M« sof i f prim J? se » remarkably good 
habit Miss Mary Poi>e, soft pink ; and 
countess of Egmont, bronzy-yellow. Of the 
double flowers there w’ere, beside the 
; typical Caprice du Printemps, with deep 
l rosy-pink blossoms : White Cap, Red Cap, 
lellow Cap, and Purple Cap, whose re- 
| spectlve colours are indicated by their 
| names ; Greening’s Caprice, light rose ; and 
Kathleen Thompson, crimson, with gold 
tips. Felton’s Favourite, a variety with 
prettily-reflexed flow’ers of the purest 
wiiite, borne on long, erect stems, was 
much admired, as also was that good old 
bright crimson variety John Shriinpton. 
A very pleasing feature of the Chrysnnthe- 


grown up to the bud-retaining period. 
This variety and others, too, were clothed 
with ample leafage almost down to the 
base of the plants, and although the 
flowers were disbudded, there was not the 
slightest trace of coarseness that one so 
often meets with.—E. G. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemum Ceddie 
Mason.—Any reader of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED who may be on the look-out for a 
really bright and beautiful single-flowered 
Chrysanthemum should make a note of the 
variety under notice. Like many other good 
single-flowered sorts, it is a plant of easy cul¬ 
ture. yielding a charming display of medium- 
sized blossoms of pleasing form and of a rich 
and bright tone of crimson. A well-grown 
plant should yield two or three dozen blooms 
of good quality, and, if grown in spray form 
and the flowers disbudded to three or four 
blooms on each spray, decorative material of 




The Flowering Dogwood {Cornus 


florida) in Mrs. Chambers' garden at Haslemerc. 


{Seepage 787.) ' 


the Horticultural Hull on November oth. 
They consisted mainly of single flowered 
varieties and the many sports that have 
been obtained from Caprice du Printemps. 
The plants exhibited were in i>ots from 
5 inches to 5| inches in diameter, all per¬ 
fect little models, clothed w’itli foliage 
uown to the rim of the pot. One specimen 
White Cap was carrying 110 less than 
twenty-six good blossoms, while another 
of Red Cap had twenty-one of its brightly- 
coloured flowers. Most of them bore from 
eighteen to twenty blooms. Particularly 
noticeable among the varieties shown were, 
t* s ' n Sle-flowered kinds: Miss Olive 
1 rater, rich bright yellow ; Polly Duncan, 
?*J Ie aPjieot; Lily Godfrey, soft lavender ; 
Joan Edwards, deep pink ; Maggie Mottell, 
0It a beautiful round flower; 

Digitized by Google 


mums of to-day is the preference that is 
now given to flowers of medium size com¬ 
bined witli a good habit of growth.—W. 
Truelove, Surrey. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemum Charles 
Kingsley. -It is gratifying to find that the 
above-mentioned single-flowered Chrysan¬ 
themum, certificated by the Floral Com¬ 
mittee of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, on October 21st last, und by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on October 
22nd, proves to be such an excellent plant. 
I recently saw this fine novelty doing ex¬ 
ceptionally well. The plants were flower¬ 
ing most profusely, and the quality of the 
blossoms left nothing to be desired. Each 
plant was carrying at least two or three 
dozen handsome flowers, the result of a 
crown-bud selection from plants naturally 


the very best will result. The plant is free- 
flowering, and attains a height of about 4 feet. 
—C. A. H. 

A sportive Chrysanthemum.—I have a largo 
yellow-flowering Chrysanthemum with about 
twenty-five stems. All but two have yellow 
flowers. One of these sprays has four blooms 
and buds, two buds red. one yellow, and the 
main bloom half each colour. The other spray 
has three yellow and one red bud; and the 
main bloom about one-flftli red. rest yellow; a 
few' petals are striped, half of each.—G. DAVEY, 
10, Latham-road, Twickenham. 

Chrysanthemum Market Red for the con¬ 
servatory.—I saw this handsome October- 
flowering Japanese Chrysanthemum in fine 
form the other day. The plants are grown in 
large pots in a natural manner until the 
crown-buds are formed, and by that time each 
plant has numerous shoots. Each shoot carries 
one flower, and as I saw the plants they were 
each carrying anything between eighteen and 
tw'entv-four blooms, and these of that bright 
metallic-red colour .that]‘is?Is# telling.—E G. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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INDOOR PLANT8. 

ABUTILONS FOll WINTER BLOOM. 
Many of the Abutilons are very valuable 
for wluter blooming* Take Boule de 
Neige, for instance ; the fluely-shaiied pure 
white flowers are superior in their own 
particular way to many things cultivated 
for cutting. They will fitly associate with 
such chaste things as Lapagerias, white 
Azaleas, etc., and are very useful for 
wreaths and bouquets. The yellow flowered 
kinds are equally valuable, for when 
Chrysanthemums are over yellow’ flowers 
are rather scarce for some weeks. 

The method of culture must in a great 
measure depend on the kind of house in 
which the plants are to be wintered. For 
small houses it is better to strike cuttings 
in autumn and grow the plants on into 
7 inch pots the following season. They will 
need stopping about twice to keep them 
compact and dwarf. Very firm potting is 
indispensable; indeed it is hardly possible 
to err in this respect, as Abutilons are very 
coarse-rooted, and a firm-rooting medium 
helps to keep the growth within bounds. 
The last shift should be given by the end of 
July, and as soon us the pots are full of 
roots the plants may be frequently fed with 
soot-water, which will keep the foliage 
healthy without inducing a too luxuriant 
growth. If any greenhouse plant requires 
sunshine and air when making its growth 
it is the AbutiIon. Unless the wood is 
thoroughly hardened there will be but little 
bloom, and the natural habit of growth 
being gross, more exposure to I he sun is 
necessary for Abutilons than for the 
generality of soft-wooded greenhouse 
plants. The sunniest position in the 
garden should be selected for their summer 
quarters, and they should remain there 
fully oxj>osed till the middle of Septem¬ 
ber. For conservatory decoration large 
plants are often of great service, and in 
this way Abutilons are valuable, helping to 
till up the blanks that are sure to occur 
towards the end of the year, when the 
Chrysanthemum season is drawing to a 
close. From that time till Azaleas and 
other things come freely into flower 
Abutilons are very useful, as if well culti¬ 
vated they remain full of fresh green 
foliage, and will continuously produce 
their variously-coloured blooms. These 
larger specimens may be grown in two dis¬ 
tinct ways. Either they may be grown on 
in the ordinary manner in pots, or they 
may be set out in the open ground for the 
summer. The latter w r ay is, of course, 
more economical in the matter of labour, 
and I can answer as to its giving good 
results as regards bloom production. I 
have growrn plants 8 feet high and propor¬ 
tionately bulky in this way.and have taken 
blooms from them from October till June. 
In the first place the plants must bo cut 
back quite hard in spring, when the blooms 
are no longer needed, or when their room 
}s required for other things. Early in 
June they should be planted out at a suf¬ 
ficient distance apart to allow of a free 
circulation of air among them all through 
I he growing time. The soil should not. be 
very rich, but be well worked, and an occa¬ 
sional soaking of water will be necessary, 
especially during August, if the weather is 
hot and dry. About the middle of Septem¬ 
ber the plants should be lifted and put 
into pots large enough to contain the roots. 
If shaded for a time and kept, moist at the 
roots they will sustain but little cheek. 


Pelargonium Paul Crampel for winter 

blooming.— The value of this for autumn 
and wdnter flowering is, in some oases at 
least, not recognised as much ns might be. 
For this purpose it is well suited, and pro¬ 
vided reasonable care be taken this variety 
will keep tip a display throughout the 
winter months. It is, of course, useless to 
exf?ect a continued succession of flowers 
from plants that have been blooming 
throughout the summer; Indeed, none of 
the varieties will give satisfaction in this 


; way. For winter blooming tbe plants 
! should be grown ou during the summer. 

| stood on a hard surface, uud fully exposed 
to light, air, and sunshine. This treatment 
I ensures short, sturdy growth and a pro¬ 
lusion of blossoms. The flower-buds should 
all be picked off till the plants are ou the 
point of being taken in under glass. For 
the production of winter blossoms a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. to 00 degs. is ueces- 
| sary. — W. Trueloye, Surrey. 


gardenias: 

I shall be much obliged if you will let me 
know in your columns what compost suits 
Gardenias best, also a little information upon 
their treatment. I shall also be pleased if you 
could tell me the best manner to pack the cut 
flowers to undergo a journey from twenty-four 
to thirty hours, and the composition used by 
florists to steep the flowers in wheu cut to 
| ensure their lasting.—G. G. 

[The compost suitable for Gardenias 
will, of course, to a certain extent, depend 
on tbe size of the plants, as when lotting 
into large pots it must be much rougher 
j than for small ones. In growing Gardenias 
many cultivators prefer to propagate their 
own plants, and this is generally done by 
j cuttings of the half-ripened shoots put 
] singly into small well-drained pots of 
sandy soil and kept in a close propagating 
case till rooted, which will be in about 
three weeks or so. When rooted they must 
be hardened off, by being inured to the air 
of nil ordinary stove, when they can soon 
be shifted into larger pots. The lioints of 
the shoots must be pinched out from time 
to time in order to ensure a bushy habit of 
growth, and tbe structure in which the 
plants are kept should, during the summer, 
have a night temperature of 70 (legs., with 
a corresix-uiding rise during the day. The 
i plants should be so situated as to get. as 
much light as possible, but at the same 
lime they must be shaded from bright sun- 
sliim*. By the end of June the plants will, 
if they have done well, be ready for their 
final shift, which may be into pots 0 inches 
or 7 inches in diameter. After this, if they 
! are kept well syringed, and the structure 
iu which they are grow ing is shut up early 
in the afternoon, in order to husband the 
| sun heat, they will make rapid progress. 

By the end of August they must have more 
i air in order to harden them off, and very 
little, if any, shading will then be needed. 
During the winter a minimum night tem¬ 
perature of 55 (legs., with a rise of 10 degs. 
or so during the day, is very suitable for 
them. As the spring advances the flowers 
will quickly oi«.?n in the higher tempera¬ 
ture. Throughout all stages of growth, 
except during the winter, Gardenias are 
greatly benefited by a liberal syringing, ns 
it tends to keep tbe foliage clean and 
; healthy, added to which the plants are 
I often attacked by insect pests, and a liberal 
use of the syringe will help to keep them 
; under. If bug or scale effect a lodgment 
on the plants they must be laid on their 
j sides and syringed with one of the many 
, insecticides which are effectual in destroy- 
i ing these pests: After flowering, any 
straggling shoots may be shortened, and 
iIu* plants shifted on into pots about 
:: indies larger than the others. They must 
again be encouraged to grow freely during 
I he summer, and he hardened off tow’ards 
autumn. Tbe flowering season in the 
spring may be regulated by the tempera¬ 
ture maintained at that time, and it. is 
generally the custom to bring them on in 
batches iu order to ensure a succession of 
bloom. 

The flowers should be packed in shallow’ 
boxes, as they travel much better in tills 
way than when in layers. To send by rail, 
several of these shallow boxes may be put 
into a deei>er one for convenience. If n 
little fresh Moss nearly dry, or the finest 
wood wool, Is put over the. bottom of the 
box in a thin layer, and covered with j 
tissue paper, which must also extend 
around the sides, the flowers must be 
arranged thereon as closely as possible, 
and the box finished off with a few’ layers 
of tissue pai>er on the top. In packing 
flowers many make the mistake of being 


too cautious—that is to sny ; tliev put them 
too loosely together, the consequence 
being that they move about aud become 
bruised beyond recognition. A Ann hand is 
necessary iu packing flowers, and practice 
is most essential. Flowers that are in¬ 
tended for travelling should be cut a tew 
hours before they nre packed and placed in 
jars of water, and they will then be well 
charged with moisture and-better able to 
bear the jouruey than if cut aud packed at 
once.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Freesias falling.-Could you give me anv 
idea how to cure this disease in mv Freesias’ 5 
i I send you a 48 potful just as turned out. In 
I some seasons the disease is worse than m 
I others, but mostly there is a lot of it, and I 
have to put in a dozen bulbs to get six plants 
free of disease. As soon as the spots show the 
plants have to be pulled out, as they never do 
any good, however vigorous they mav he 
Those left give me a fairly good supply of 
flowers. It is unusual to have a whole potfnl 
go wrong. I pot in loam, leaf-mould, and Band, 
and when well rooted feed with very weak 
manure-water (chicken), and I think they do 
quite up to the medium, but the ncit season 
the disease appears. If I get bulbs from else¬ 
where they are clean the first year. I always 
save my own bulbs, as T am not in a position 
to buy each year.—H. WELLS. 

[The plants are attacked by a fungoid 
disease common to these aud other mem¬ 
bers of the Iris order to which they belong. 
The only thing you can do to prevent its 
spread is to spray them with sulphide of 
potassium, using a half ounce to a gallon 
of rainwater. If you adopt this so soon 
as the leaves put iu an upiiearauce abore 
the soil, and continue to use it ouce in 
every ten days, spraying both sides of the 
plants, it might possibly keep it in chock 
It would also be worth while to experi¬ 
ment with a few of the bulbs by giving 
them n bath in a solution of the siinv 
strength. You might also try giving ibc 
bulbs a ha 111 in a solution of jierm.msniiate 
of iiotash, say half a lea spoonful to a 
ga lion of rain-water. Both are very cheap, 
and a couple of ounces would suffice for ex¬ 
periment. If you have a spray diffu.yr 
such as the florists use for flowers the 
permanganate of potash might be u>ed f»>r 
both purposes. The disease appears to fc 
inherent in the plant, hence our suggestion 
of a bath.] 

Heliophila scandens.-On page 743 °I Job¬ 
ber 16tn you say. “For training to 'the row 
or rafters of a greenhouse.’ Kindly iniora 
mo whether you mean inside th ? grconnoi|. 
or outside—that is. will it stand the winter in 
the open air?-W. M. DRISCOLL. Bonn or. 

[When a plant is recommended for clos¬ 
ing the roof of a greenhouse, it naturally 
means inside, as a greenhouse whose n* 
is clothed outside with climbers would r 
a decided novelty. This Heliophila is a 
native of South Africa, and, therefore, 
needs the protection of a structure in 
which a winter temperature of 45 degs i" 
f>0 degs. is maintained. It will uot dsn' 
the winter in the open air. Hants cow • 
doubtless, be obtained from any nursery¬ 
man who grows stove and greenh'Mi- 10 - 
pitints largely.] 

Nerines. It is now a Ions 
earliest of these made their appearance, 
quite a good show of them was notw . - 
Horticultural Hall as late as November^ 
The brilliantly-coloured flowers of » 
them stood out very conspicuously in the Ig 
which prevailed in tbe Hall. The Pjgg 
varieties shown were: corusca nw° r '£ nu< t 3 . 
orange - scarlet; Bowdeui. pw*- „ u 
scarlet; Keston Beauty, carmine 
much crisped; and flexuosa 3 r? 

indy pretty pure-white flower. CofflP , ^ 
often made that Nerines do not flow af f 
the reason in most cas^ boiog that tW 
not sufficiently roasted during the mo® 

Wintering old Zonal ? e, l r jffj!?5hrourt ffi-’ 
amateurs fail to keep heir Zonals throie 
winter. These plants if kept in dampen ^ 
a low temperature, often it«te aod snt*- 
soil level, and when in ft 
jected to a few degrees offrMtheya ^ 
killed. I have kept the raOtoM P®"'^leu 
to form pyramids in the flower]^?ly 
years in n very simple way. being 

tied into bundles, those 
of equal length, the 8trag?h IXa ^ 0 ts. ic 
off. and then placed m ljjwj . p ™ Dfl r .P 
sifted soil being ** 

r0 pt 9 and a 

ilnr 


tying materia »»» „Veded durirc 

most two. waterings , cool, al 

winter, and the plants all Ured »n » 
vinery —0- G. B. 
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ferns. 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA WILL- 
MOTXJE. 

It »s impossible to find among Ferns a 
parallel case to the great changes that 
have taken place in Nephrolepis exaltata 
within the last decade or so. Introduced 
into this country in 1793, it was grown for 
more than a century without any marked 


gardening illustrated. 


* ^ Iuss * Which the casual observer 
f), h o ? n ? b ,J T e t0 lEace relationship 
to the typicai Nephrolepis exaltata, unless 
it be in the production of similar creeping 
rhizomes. The Nephrolepises of this set 
are rather more particular in their cul¬ 
tural requirements than Nephrolepis exal¬ 
tata of old, as in a damp atmosphere the 
rionds are, from their dense character, 
more likely to get discoloured. They are in 
every way striking, and useful for many 


FRUIT. 

GROWING CORDONS. 

[To the, Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir, — I wish to thunk your corre¬ 
spondent, “A. W.” (page 751), for his reply 
to my letter. I am still looking for the 
scientific explanation of the theory, more 
bo because your correspondent states : 
“ Again, as the sap flow in vertical single 


Nephrolepis exaltata iVillmottce. From a photograph in Messrs. //. D. May and Sons 9 

nursery at Edmonton. 
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variation, then all at once it sported into 
many and diverse forms. The earlier 
plumose kinds came to. us from America, 
nut of late a great many have been raised 
in this country, including the variety Will- 
mot tie, which, shown by Messrs. H. 15. May 
nnu Sons, of Edmonton, was given ah 
award-of merit at the meeting of the 
r ortic viIt ura l Society on November 
in*’ . re I >l * e ^hts the extreme form in 
whi Plamose se °tion, for it resembles 
*ung so much as a deo^e mass of jmle- 


i mass of |>ale- 

Go gle 


purposes, not only as large specimens, but 
also when grown as neat little plants in 
small pots._ 

Weeds in lawn (U. L. J .).—Lawn sand is of 
no use to eradicate such weeds as you speak 
of. The only way is to spud them out, if they 
are not too thick. If too numerous, more espe¬ 
cially in the case of the Dandeliou, then your 
only course is to have the lawn remade bv 
digging it deeply aud clearing out the weeds 
as you go on, relaying with fresh turf if to.be 
had, or, if this is not possible, then sowing 
down next spring. Half measures are of no use 
in such a case- 


cordons is unimpeded, growth is apt to be 
more vigorous at or towards the top of the 
trees than it is at and near the base." 
Now, In the case of my vertical cordons 
(Tears) I have been told just the opposite : 
My cordons will throw more vigorously at 
the base. The advice given me was that 
unless they are planted at 45 dogs, this will 
always be the case. It seems to me that 
an answer based on scientific experiments 
to the question of the flow of sap is still 
wanted, and surely some of our large fruit- 
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growers must have some records which taking off branches of any size, pare the cultivation both for market and private 
would help to throw enlightenment on this wounds smooth, and dress them with consumption. This season the flavour is 
subject. painters’ knotting or Stockholm tar. The particularly rich, and the flesh melting ami 

Iu reference to what your correspondent standard tree-pruner is a useful irnple- abundantly juicy. When to these high 

calls a “slip" on my part, it is not a slip ment for taking off less-sized branches and qualities are added the further goo! 

so much as a misunderstanding of what I for thinning and pruning spray wood features of its being an excellent and 
termed a branch. I mean, of course, the which cannot otherwise be conveniently regular cropper, and, what fs also of nor 
little multiple-branched fruit spurs, which reached from the ground. For the removal less importance, ft may be successfully 
in older cordons become a complex corn's of smaller spray a knife or a i>air of grown in whatever form of tree It may 

bination of fruit spurs on a main branclilet. secateurs is best. The cutting-blade iu the please the cultivator to train it, the high 

My exi>erience with Pear cordons dis- latter and in that of the tree-pruner must opinion expressed above is in no wav 
tinctly shows the advantage of the slope, be frequently sharpened, so that clean-cut exaggerated. On the Quince stock cord® 


and pyramids yield fruits, the exposed p.r 


as the fruit does bang clear, or clearer, wounds follow their'use. and pyramids yield fruits, theexposed j<t 

and logically it must do so. lie lias like- The pruning, so far as regards the first tions of which are spotted with russet 

wise misunderstood my reference to the season, completed, and the rubbish, etc., , dots, which assume a rich crimson colour, 

Plum or Peach-trees, as 1 only referred to having been raked up, taken away, and while the shaded parts are yellow, 

the bend of the laterals from the main burnt, the next think is to cleanse the Espaliers and pyramids on the free stock 

leaders in order to further explain why I trees. The first step to take in this direc- ; do not yield such highly-colouredoxninjiK 

did not consider that the slight curvature tion is to scrape the Moss, etc., from off neither are they so ciear in the skin, as 

caused by training a cordon to the angle the stems and branches with a piece of they are generally marked more or le.« 

of 45 dogs, could not well have the same hooping-iron. A\ lion done, collect the with traces or Hatches of thin brown 


while the shaded parts are yellow. 
Espaliers and pyramids on the free stock 
do not yield such highly-coloured examples, 


caused by training a cordon to the angle 
of 45 dogs, could not well have the same 


checking influence as the sap flow, as the debris and burn it. as it is almost certain 

more or less right-angle bends at the June- ; to contain eggs of insects and spores of also marked in the same way, hut the? 
tion of fruit-spur branchlets with the main various fungi. Then, as the trees are assume a verv brilli«*int colour wherever 
stem. I should be greatly obliged if you | cankered, give I hem a thorough spraying they are fully exposed. This latter feature 
could solicit from any of your readers facts with \\^obuiii wash, which jou can obtain j >( . y P j*y characteristic this season, nod as a 
as regards sap flow’, as I am sure the ques- le.idy for dilution from the makers, "Voss resil lt the fruits look extremely handsnr 
tion is one of scientific Interest. aml / °- Glengal-road, Millwall London, when nrrange d for the table on an old 

Frank It. Durham. f An alternative would be to thoroughly <. 1)ina d ish. Louise Ronne of Jerser has 

- J ° VGr w t l . ^ rGs ^.v-slaked, several synonyms, one of which is William 

' NEGLECTED APPLE-TREES. I ^oTwben iroVfot fh * ^ >V *»* "T *"? t 
UNTIL 1 came here last April the garden had If the colour is objected to it may be toned I 1 °. nil 4 ean n0t thG c g es 

not been cultivated for about two years, so down bv addin? an enun 1 nimnHtr nf froch lorniuiion. A. w. 
that fruit-trees and everything ran wild, and I ™ e 2£, fl unut ^.V Of^fresh _Tliore is fl W- 

now want, if possible, to get the trees to a soot to the lime. This remedy, though , “rfCfi oi Apples, there is a . I* 1 

more manageable condition. The Apple. Pear, good, is not so searching in its effects, abundance of the fruit, and sales are vcr.' 

and Plum-trees (standards) are about 20 feet neither is it so efficacious in combating the slowly effected at dlscoiiragingly low 

nm-tree™ 6 Many*o^ Vhc^Ao'nlo-treeH^aro 0 ^.'..! 1 '.',' which causes canker. The spray- prices. Tills applies lint only to tow- 

cankered and covered with Moss. None of the ing finished, give the surface beneath each Pi own Apples, but lo many excellent uric 
trees have borne much fruit this year, hut the tree, and to as far as the branches ex- t1© s from America. The record of tee 
little fruit we have had has been Rood. Should ton(1 a <r 00( j dressing of W’oll-rotted farm- ruling prices for Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, 
L b v? ?2 0 ToV , o^ t 1 4 , V h e r1^ t i:hT^u b n n d? k ak 0 d I yard manure, andlT/ht.y d^JUn lfthe ami Sussex fruit Has bei somewtat» 
thinning out the growth in the centres? There trees are on Grass, skim the turf off first, f ld from the beginning of the season 
are also several Cherry-trees, but they have c i 10 r, jt up, and mix it with the manure Towards the end of August good cookinz 
which want attention. 6 ’ 1 * 10111 ^ leave thlS'alonc , It the trees arc iu a debilitated or stunted | Apples changed hands «t the IwraM 
for the present. I should mention that the condition, remove the soil down to as far - 4 s - ”(1. n bushel. Eventually niauer 

soil is very sandy and poor, and that the sub- . ns where the upjieraiost layer of roots is '.took a turn for the better, but not nndi 

soil is sand.-B. Ince Werb-Bowen. situated, apply the manure and place the very heavy losses had been incurred. Very 

Tirlrt f/i fi.nil.lrnoc nrn in n fctntr* I _’ * *•**'■' I _.1__i ..1_nf 


with traces or patches of thin, brown 
russet. Fruits borne by standards are 
also marked in the same wav, hut they 
assume a very brilliant colour wherever 


<>nnkercd give llicm n thorough spraying they arc fully exposed. This latter featon- 
with Woburn wash, -which you can obtain is* verv characteristic this season, and as a 


ready for dilution from the makers, Voss re su lt ' the fruits look extremely iiandsoin^ 
5L m * . ° lengal-road, Ml illwall. London, w h e n arranged for the table on an old 

?* ./V/, a a j t f l ’ n , at » e be to thoroughly ( .|jj na dish. Louise Bonne of Jerser has 

lust t e trees all over with freshly-slaked, several synonyms, one of which is William 


rTn'oTwhon ^ T* 

If the colour*is objected* lo "» "* 

down by adding an equal quantity of fresh 

soot to the lime. This remedy, though Pr,ce of Apples.— There is a super 

_ Jt .. . i. , . . V* .. 1... ...1,. tl.r* nml on Inc n rA FMI' 


good order is carried out at one opera- trpo j n car ] v spring apply 3 oz. of sujicr- 
tion, there is a risk of either paralys ng phospIinte of limo ]x . r s ^ re yard> an \ jn 
the root-system, or, at anv rate, giving the tll j s and the foregoing case lightly dig or 
trees a check from which it may take prick in tlie manures with a fork." If you 
.. - n have ;i quantity of liquid-manure at dis- 


them several years to recover. It is for 
this reason that when much thinning and 


this reason that when much thinning ana lx>saI> this may, during the winter months feel very despondent nt the difficulty c 
shortening back of the wood are required bo rK)lired over the sofl beneath the trees ! doping with the supplies. Needless to sy 


Wenatehee Valley, In the State of Wash¬ 
ington. At the present time Covent Garden 
Market is n veritable world of Apples 
Enormous warehouses are filled to over 
flowing with the fruit, and salesmen 
feel very despondent at the difficulty of 


in orchard standards the work is done w!th good effect. Jf the liquid is verv 
piecemeal or spread over two or three iS -t noIJJ r, dilute it with waiter, 
seasons. By these means the evil conse- , The a d 01)ti on of anv or 
quences alluded to are averted. Aon wall, measilres w m induce the tree 
therefore, see that the steps .you nw|xi.se “ f Sto , s w“ 

taking would <lo more harm thangootl. ami | ( ,, WHh f esDeei 

that, if good results are to follow, the ne- . e , R JW 


The adoption of any or all of these 


tion must be ot a partial nature oniy mis 
season. The first step to take is to relieve 
the heads of the trees of all dead and do 
c-aying wood, then to disjiense with the 
bninches that are interlaced or which cross 
each other. This done, you will then gain 
a better idea how to deal with the re- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Pears.—I am about to plant a 
e.mple of single cordon Doyenne du Cornice 
and a couple of Pitmaston Duchess Pears on 
y in nee stock against a wall about 8 feet high. 


lEngllsh growers are far froip juhilanf st 
the state of affairs. A]utrt from the 
Orange Pippin, the best samples of wbre-ii 
nre worth 6s. to 7s. a half bushel, ana toe M2rr 
Wellington and Pram ley’s Seedling 
a bout 4s. to 5s. a bushel, there is narde 
a remunerative Apple ’ being sent t*' fe .‘ 
market. At the corresponding period oi i ^ } 
last year Californian Newtown npi’ 10 ' 1 ^, 
were worth 8s. to 9s. a case, the pre*® 
value for exactly similar fruit i^;^, , • i v ; v, 
7s.. a case being about tlie cquivaientt |,^-' 
quantity of an English bushel. !;■' 1;^ “ 
On‘gon Newton, a much sujierinr artit | ■ 

in 1911 realised 10s. to 16s. a case,1 . 


the less-sized branches rather than such cornice arc kious wnicn fertilise better 
(is are of a large or good size, as it is the " 0 n? Walter M^Mrsox' Poa “ of ano,her 
removal of the latter which has so preju- i fTh varieties of Wars n ,m,.d s„e 

If'tilev are of^nvage^l’hl^wlthi'^^hort- V'’ «" d ? re voryferDle^ien grown 

lf tTS nf S nf thP ZffpS ef tbr as wrdoIls on the Quince stock, but. seeing 

SrJSS SSmSSHS; 


with in estimating the result of fruit rT«v, 
There is every indication that the ■ 
of ove-T'-production will be fett jn n0 ‘ 
degree in the near future.—”««“• 
Raspberries.— If the exhausted ''j 

the current season have not yet we 1 
out, no time should be lost in ,enw . ' 

. c x,. _ ___ 4i,„a lht> WC:il'* • 




'>»? proiluced on the trees, proceed with o^tf'aL.1? 


and finish the thinning out of their heads, 
also the shortening back of the branches. 


also III" rUlUl I l iilili, D.ILIV UL LUC UlUUUICa. f |nnnnAp 

and submit the spray or smaller wood to 


misgivings us to their fruiting, for this 
they will assuredly do, and in a satisfac- 


canes, if the stools are too thick, d . ■ 
safely removed, aud a good dn^ 1 ^ 
well-rotted manure may be PJJJ* . h 

5v. fllllOIlg tH0 >«* ' 


the same process wherever it Is in a con- td l le t,le ! mutilation"^ the mots not only Z. 

gesled condition. The main object to be r flovvcl 'ing and setting. W e np- , . ^ hut is the cause of the thicks ^ [ 

k-pnt in view in the til in nine out of the I' 10 ' e >» l ir suggestion re the training of . tl ] e ta J ies * Dut 18 r 1 n i' n ,m ;o !* 
kept in view in tue tuinning our or tne th t obliouelv 1 of suckers occasionally seen. f ‘T* t 

w’ood in orchard standards is to carry it L oonqueiy.j sent npr)earan ces the prospects for ^ ^ 

out in such a manner that their ‘‘ crowns ” Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey.— Notw ith- I rear a re very favourable, the canes 
arc mifficiently oi>en. when it is completed, standing the fact that this Fear was raised I plentiful of good duality, and well nW 1 ' : ^ 

for light and air to play freely among the over one hundred years ago. it still holds I j n spite of the unfavourable suumur i ^ 

branches. Use a sharp pruuing-saw for its own as one of the best October Fears iu 1 luck of TJn --KintcrnuBioHT. 


5 provided, of course/ the pig is not 

ropit.ious during tile time the far when this is P r ^t^ c h k ^jnre* 
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CARDENLYG ILLUSTRATED. 

POULTRY. 


FORCING RHUBARB UNDER LEAVES, 
lx many country gardens more tree leaves 
»re collected than can be utilised in the 
form of leaf-mould. Surplus leaves are 
thus found to be in the way if left lying 
about in heaps. For many years I used 
the surplus leaves to form hot-beds, on 
which a great quantity of Rhubarb was 
gently forced. The heat created by leaves 1 
is gentle; it. is. moreover, lasting, and the 
Rhubarb or Sea kale is never tainted. 

The Rhubarb roots are forced on the bed 
where they are growing. Pots made for | 
the puri>oso, tubs, or boxes are placed over 
the roots and then covered with the leaves, 
which extend 2 feet on all sides beyond 
the roots to be forced, and about 1 foot 
above the pots or tubs. An opening must 
Im» left at the top of each tub or pot to 
allow any rank steam to escape. A very 
Muall opening will be sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose. Oak and Beech leaves are the best 
for the purpose, and make the best leaf- 
soil afterwards. Very dry leaves will need 
moistening, a light sprinkling being 
enough, but as a rule they are damp 
enough at this season of the year. 

_ G. G. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Poultry-manure.—I have had a quantity of 
poultry-manure offered me, without mixture of 
any kind. Kindly tell me what price 1 should 
pay per ton for same, and Viow many tona of 
stable-manure would be equal to one ton of 
poultry-manure for vegetable growing?- 
A. W- J- 

[It is hardly fair to compare the poultry 
manure with ordinary farmyard or stable 
manure, for in the latter there are much 
litter and much more water than in the 
former. It is more nearly like some of the 
guanos, and may contain as much as (5 pier 
cent, or 7 per cent, of nitrogen, while farm¬ 
yard manure contains no more than about 
.5 per cent, or .0 per cent. That is, the 
poultry manure is probably ten times as 
rich in nitrogen ns farmyard manure, and 
must be used with corresponding caution : 
in fact, much as one would use guano, for 
this is also rich in phosphate and potash, 
it is certainly a valuable manure when 
used with caution. It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that its effect upon the soil 
is far less than that of farmyard manure, 
for it adds much less organic matter, 
and in many eases this will be against 
it. Speaking generally, its price should be 
somewhat below that of a guano contain¬ 
ing the same Tiercentage of nitrogen, and, 
as you know, this varies with the distance 
to be carried.] 

The Potato in collections of vegetables. 

—With reference to the discussion in your 
pages as to whether Potatoes should be 
excluded from collections of vegetables at 
shows, I quite agree that a collection does 
not seem complete without them. At the 
same time I think that at the numerous 
village shows where a collection consists 
of six or eight varieties of vegetables, and 
at a season when there are many varieties 
at command, and always separate classes 
for Potatoes, they could be dispensed with, 
and so make way for some other important 
vegetable.— Geo. Holden, The Gardens, 
Soldier's Point , Holyhead. 

Forcing vegetables.—There Is n busv 
time coming for the forcing gardener. It 
is possible to have Asparagus by the 
middle of this month if there is plenty of 
strong four year old roots ready for work. 
For very early forcing the growth is cut 
down and cleared away before it is ripe, or 
in other words there is no waiting for the 
growth to ripen before moving, and as the 
roots have been grown for the special pur¬ 
pose of forcing they have bad no exhaust¬ 
ing work to do, and when placed on a brisk 
not-bed growth soon begins. Besides 
Asparagus, French Beans. Rhubarb. Sea- 
knlo, Mushrooms, Cucumbers, and Toma¬ 
toes will be coming on if the requisite 
means are provided, as no one can make 
Pricks without straw. There is a big 
uemand for salads, of which Lettuces are 
tne most Important. 


Digitized by 


Go*. >gle 


FEEDING FOR EGGS. 

No matter what particular branch of the 
poultry industry is undertaken, eggs are 
wanted, and wanted very badly, during the 
winter months. Every imiltry-keeper 
should aim strenuously to have a supply 
of eggs from November to March, for i‘t 
is during tills period that they are so very 
scarce, and, consequently, realise such 
high prices. It is far more profitable to 
produce, say, a hundred eggs during the 
winter months, when they are worth any¬ 
thing from twoiHMice to threepence each, 
than it is to produce double this number 
during the spring and summer, when it Is 
sometimes difficult to get a buyer at four¬ 
teen and even lit’teen a shilling. All efforts 
should, therefore, be exerted to induce the 
liens to lay from now till the middle or 
eml of March. Much importance is 
attached to the selection of a suitable 
breed, but as 1 dealt with this a few weeks 
ago, it is unnecessary to refer to it again. 
In passing, however, I may point out that 
our best winter layers are to be found 
among the genera 1-puriwse varieties. The 
non-sitting breeds are more particularly 
spring and summer layers. Of the general 
puriio.se breeds, the Orpington and the 
Wyandotte are the most prolihc. 

Feeding plays a very important part in 
the production of winter eggs. If food Is 
stinted, or if an unsuitable ration is pro 
vlded, it is needless to expect a goodly 
supply of eggs. First tiling in the morn 
ing warm mash should be supplied, and in 
the afternoon hard grain. After the long 
fast of the night the birds need a food 
which can be quickly and easily digested, 
for their systems are quite empty. For 
the opposite reason grain should lie pro 
vided in the afternoon—-in this ease some 
thing is required which takes a long time 
to digest. The mash should always b 
given warm. Rather than supply cold 
masli, it were better to feed entirely upon 
grain. A cooker is a great boon, for not 
only does it ensure the mash being warm 
when feeding-time arrives, but it enables 
a considerable quantity of otherwise 
“waste stuff” to lie utilised. A capital 
cooker can lie obtained at a small cost, and 
it very speedily pays for itself several 
times over. Barley-meal is one of the 
most useful meals there is for winter feed 
ing. It is not used nearly so extensively 
as it should he, probably owing to the fact 
that it appears rather an expensive food 
Taking its feeding value as well as its. 
weight into consideration, it is really an 
economical food. A good ration for use 
during the cold months of the year con¬ 
sists of three parts barley-meal, two part? 
middlings, one part bran, one part Tea or 
Bean-meal, and half a part of lean or 
granulated meat. If the weather is very 
severe, the addition of one part of Maize- 
meal is beneficial. There are only two 
occasions when Maize is recoin men ded— 
namely, during very cold weather and to 
sitting hens. Upon no other occasion is 
its use advised. It is very strong indeed in 
the element known as carbohydrate, and it 
has the effect, of forming fat rather than 
flesh or eggs. The best grains for winter- 
feeding are wheat and barley. It/is not a 
! good plan to mix them together, for the 
fowls, being very fond of the Wheat, in 
variably eat it and leave the harlev. It is 
better to feed wheat one day and barley 
the next. 

Green food is very necessary during the 
winter mouths, and if the fowls are to 
prove satisfactory it is essenetinl to pro 
vide them with abundance. If they are 
stinted of this valuable addition to their 
dietary their blood is liable to become 
heated and their internal organs to refuse 
to perform Iheir tluties in a satisfactory 
manner. If it is at all difficult to obtain 
a supply* steamed clover-chaff forms nn 
admirable substitute. It requires to be 
I steamed for several hours, when it swells 
out. and assumes nearly Us old form. It 
should be mixed with the morning mash 
1 in the proportion of one part of steamed 
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clover chaff to rwo parts of the meal or 
meals, as the case may be. When fowls / 
are enjoying a free range over land which 
is fairly rich in animal and vegetable life, 
two small meals daily are sufficient—one 
first thing in the morning, and another 
an hour or so before they go to bod. IC 
Hie weather is very severe and the ground 
hard, a small meal at iiLid-day should be 
provided, and this should preferably con¬ 
sist of grain thrown down among straw or 
chaff. The scratching for the food affords 
Hie liens Him I exercise which is so essen¬ 
tial a factor towards health and prolifi¬ 
cacy. E. T. B. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November 10 th, 1912 . 

The hall was again filled almost to over¬ 
flowing with exhibits resplendent in beauty 
and rich in variety. The sumptuous groups 
>f Orchids* with hundreds of richly- 
coloured racemes of the unique Vanda 
ccerulea from His Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough, following so close upon the 
special exhibition of Orchids on November 
-nd, eauie as a revelation, and demon¬ 
strated that not all the wealth even this 
one species contains was represented at that 
great gathering. In iierfeet condition, the 
flowers richer and deeper in colour than 
we generally see, the group was the 
admired of all. It was an exhibit that, so 
far as we remember, has never been 
equalled before. In another direction 
vegetables of great excellence were staged 
by the Messrs. Veiteh. sterling merit 
characterising the whole. The fruit ex¬ 
hibit, consisting of Grapes and Apples, 
from Aldenham, was a great feature. 
Chrysanthemums, too, were magnificently 
displayed ; exhibition sorts and singles in 
almost bewildering array, and among them 
ill Queen Mary, the novelty of the hour, 
n truly regal splendour. Then it has been 
the custom of late to exhibit alpines in 
their winter garb, and though such un¬ 
flowered exhibits may go at times to excess, 
in the main they are useful and suggestive 
to the planter at a seasonable time. Of 
quite another type equally valuable and 
seasonable was the Bagshot collection of 
Conifers and evergreeus stretching across 
the end of the hall, while winter-flowering 
Begonias and Carnations, both rich in 
novelties, assisted in making up one of the 
most interesting gatherings of (he year. 

Tre88 and shrubs. The finest group of 
che.se was that from Messrs. John Waterer 
and Sons, Bagshot. Surrey, and which, 
stretching across I he western end of the 
hall, constituted a foil to the greater 
gaiety , around. The group teemed with 
good things while being particularly rich 
in Hollies, Conifers, Yews, and other 
things. Then, too, a marked feature of the 
group was the large number of specimen 
plants it contained. Great round-headed, 
standard-grown Hollies—albeit somewhat 
formal looking, and due more to root re¬ 
striction and transplanting than to aught 
besides—vied with those of pyramidal 
outline and others of low bush form. 
Among them apiieared the new Ilex Pernyi! 
aid those miniatures of the race I. crenata 
did I. e. latifolia, which in addition to the 
smallest leafage are characterised by 
black fruits or berries. Cupressus Wester- 
mnni is of rich golden colour throughout, 
nid most effective, and was but one of the 
many the group contained of this genus 
Hone. The entire exhibit was exception- 
iliy fresh and healthy looking, and neither 
! n this direction or its arrangement was 
there anything to be desired. The entire 
group was amply bordered by Veronica 
huxifolin. From Mr. L. R. Russel. Rich¬ 
mond, came shrubs of a quite different 
‘ype, and mostly of small size. For 
example, Aueuba jnponiea yora was 
brilliant with its trusses of scarlet fruits, 
while Pernettyas in variety also afforded 
seasonable gaiety, in addition to these 
the group contained many Ivies, the most 
striking of them all being Ilederj dontata 
variegntn. which, among silver - leaved 
sorts, is most conspicuous. in the green 
state it is a handsome and vigorous plant 
Of a totally dDHflct 1 tyfie iigain was the 
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grouping of choke and rare (roes aiul I House. Elstree. Messrs. Win. Cutluish and 
shrubs from Mr. G. Rout he, Keston, Kent , j Sons, Highgate, N., showed a table of 
who appears to revel in rare plants and winter-dowering Begonias, together with 
•shrubs. On this oeeasion Mr. Reuthe retarded plants of Lily of the Valley, 
staged a rich assortment of the Himalayan Astilbes, and Lilies, the last particularly 
Rhododendrons alone, plants distinct or well done. Messrs. II. It. May and Sons, 
noble in leaf, and rising to several feet, in Edmonton, showed a table of ('velamens 
height. In addition there were stub rare and l’oin.set tins arranged in groups and 
and interesting things as the yellow Rer- interspersed with l'erns and Palms.—Very 
beris Koali, a fragrant winter-dowering bright and effective were the winter- 
siHXdes, Fagus fusea. F. (Miffortioides, i dowering Zonal Pelargoniums from Messrs. 
Decaisnea Fargesi, Lomatia pinnatifolia, | Canned and Sons, Swanley. a few of the 
Olearia augustifolia, O. avieonnhvfolin, O. ' more conspicuous being Maximo Kovalesky 
Colensoi, and the very rare and beautiful (tine orange-scarlet), Mrs. W. II. Daniels 
<>. ilicifolia, which is both distinct and ! (salmon), Mrs. Stidolph (pink), and Lord 
highly ornamental. | Kitchener (a handsome crimson-scarlet). 

Carnations.—Those were well shown by | Chrysanthemums. It might have been 
several firms, Messrs. Win. Cutbush and i a si>ecial exhibition of these, so finely dis- 
Sons, Highgate. staging an admirable lot played were they on all sides. The group 
of dowers/ Among the more conspicuous par excellence, however, was that from 
in this collection was a sujierl) gathering Messrs. Win. Wells, Limited, Alerstham, 
of the rich scarlet Mrs. MacKinnon, while who arranged a sumptuous feast of their 
King Manuel (.rich salmon), Lady Meyer, new white Queen Mary, a giant even 
an Enchantress of deep pink tone. Mrs. among big exhibition sorts. The variety, 
Waldorf Astnr (a handsome and distinct too, is of a distinctive type, broad-petal led 
yellow-ground fancy), the new iterpetuul and massive. A hundred or more flower- 
Malmaison Viscountess Goschon (of rich heads of the size of ordinary dinner plates 
dark rose shade), and King (ieorge 1 were shown, big enough, surely, to satisfy 
(brilliant and handsome scarlet), also of any desire in this direction. It constituted 
the last-named section, were also noted, a centre, while in the immediate front a 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, huge vase was tilled witli it to the aceom- 
showed Baroness de Brieuen, Lady A ling- paniment of long sprays of Ruscus 
ton. and many others in variety. The now racemosus. Two other big whites of a 
white Snowstorm from Mr. Win. Lawren- different typo, Mrs. W. Turner and Mrs. 
son, Yarm-on-Tces, was the admired of all, G. Drabble, appeared ns flanks to the 
and as shown appeared to surpass all other monster first named, while in bays and 
whites in size, rotundity, perfect develop- recesses excellent singles and docorntives 
incut of stem and calyx, while among the were plentiful. Quite a superb lot of 
most sweetly perfumed of all. Rot plants (lowers in big Bamboo stands was set up by 
were also shown, and on these the fiowers Messrs. II. .1. Jones, Limited, Lewisham, 
were as fine as those gathered. The variety exhibition flowers for the most part of 
secured an award of merit by a unanimous great merit. Mrs. Thorpe (bronze), 
vote. Some excellent Carnations, too, were Glaucus (white incurved)—we do not 
shown by Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hay- understand the name in this connection— 
wards Heath, the group containing two Mr. Gilbert Drabble (tine white), Miss 
high-class novelties—viz., Salmon Enchant- Roofie (the richest orange-gold, or golden 
ress and Mary Allwood, each of which yellow, we have seen), a really glorious 
secured an award of merit. The former is piece of colouring, and Miss J. G. Day 
a decided sport from the original sort, and (white) were among the best. Mensa 
most welcome, the latter a seedling raised (white). Sylvia Slade, and Edward Der¬ 
by Messrs. Allwood, who are distributing kins (yellow), all singles, were excellent, 
it next season. The colour is salmon rose, On the floor. Messrs. James Veitch and 
the rounded, shapely petals hearing the im- Sons, Limited, Chelsea, arranged a greal 
print of Britain’s best, a nearly circular bank of llie flowers, or rather pot-grown 
flower of that high-elnss ty]*e fco well plants, largely of the single-flowered class, 
exemplified jn Lady llermione of the in the centre. Feltham Crimson was quite 
border set. Tt is not. apparently, an conspicuous. It is dwarf and free and rich 
Anglicised American : it is English, and in colour. Miss Mary Pope, Primrose Girl, 
obviously thoroughbred. Misses Price and several of the Pogrom set, and the indis- 
Fyfe, Grove Park Nursery, Lee. S.E.. pensable Sylvia Slade (amaranth with 
showed a variety of the host commercial white base), and Cinnamon (a distinct hit 
Carnations, also good seedlings of the of colour) were also noted. Felton’s 
heliotrojie class. Mr. C. Knglemann, Favourite was good. Misses Price and 
Saffron Walden, showed Caroia, Lady Fyfe, Grove Park Nursery, Lee. S.E., 
Northeliffe, Triumph, and others. showed some good flowers, and among 

Greenhouse plants. — Messrs. ..Tames them Godfrey’s Perfection and Mrs. E. 
Veilch and Sons. Limited, Chelsea, showed Rogers, almost wholly green. Another 
an excellent group of tin* winter-flowering exhibitor of singles was Mr. J. Box, Lind- 
Begonias in variety. Julius, Success, field. Sussex, who, in the corner adjacent 
Winter (’beer. Airs. Ileal, and Ensign being to the Orchid annexe, set up a superbly- 
among them. The host of thorn all. how grown lot of flowers. Golden Spray, a 
ever "was that named The Gem, a model ' miniature in the way of the typical C. 
plant, full of bloom, and a great attraction, slnen.se, was very pretty and effective. 
It is*sturdy growing, free, and profuse, while such as Cannell’s Crimson. Mensa 
Limienbergia grimdifolin and Browallia (white), Lady Furness (terra-cotta-red), 
viseosa (yellow and blue respectively) : Phyllis Bryant (rich yellow), and Ceddie 
were among uncommon things in the group. Mason (reddish-crimson) were all very 
A superb group of Begonias, too, came from fine. We admired, too. the excellent 
Messrs. Clibran, Altrincham, where arrangement of the group, and favoured by 
obviously these plants have received position no point had been lost. Messrs, 
marked attention from the hands of the J. Peed and Sons, West Norwood, S.E., 
cross-breeder. The plants, too. were in were also exhibitors of many good single- 
great variety, and embracing colour shades flowered sorts. Messrs. Oragg, Harrison, 
not hitherto found in these plants. Four and Cragg, Heston, had a notable exhibit 
varieties alone gained awards of merit— of these flowers. 

Eclipse (semi-double, salmon), Scarlet Hardy flowers. —These were, as we have 
Beauty, Splendour (crimson), and Lucy already hinted, exhibited chiefly in their 
Clibran (salmon and buff). Apart from winter garb, though handsome pans of Iris 
these the group was singularly rich in Vartan! and I. alata in flower from 
salmons and rose shades, some as Ideally Messrs. Win. Cutbush and Sons were n 
formed as a Camellia. Sir George Faudel great attraction. Misses Hopkins, Shep- 
Phillips, G.C.I.E., had a group of plants of perton-on Thames, had a small rockery 
Plumbago coccinea and Clerodendron exhibit with water-garden basin and the 
fa 11ax, the latter singularly bright and like. Messrs. J. Piper and Sons, Barnes, 
effective, and all too rarely seen. A good displayed a remarkable collect Ion of chiefly 
strain of Streptocarpi, rich in bine, white, encrusted Saxifrages, which included not a 
purple, violet, and rose shades was sent few varieties. Much good taste in their 
,by the Hon. Viearv Gibbs, Aldenham arrangement was displayed, and all were 



fresh looking ami attractive. Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, also had a nice collection 
! of these plants, too much hidden, perhaps 
I by the wealth of rare shrub this exhibitor 
| displayed. Another extensive display was 
that from Messrs. T. S. Ware, Limited, 
Feltham, and in addition to a great variety 
I of choice alpines. Sarraeenias, Darling 
\ ton in s, and Short ias were displayed in 
i some abundance. The prostrate form of 
the Rosemary, Paroclnetus eommnnis, 
i Potentilla Miss Willmott, and Erigeron 
; Quakeress were among the flowering 
plants noted. The last-named apjiears to 
be remarkable for its profuse flowering, 

! and Jt is pleasing and elegant withal. 

Orchids.- The outstanding feature hew 
was that of Vanda co-rulet and Cyi-ri- 
pediums from His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
| borough. Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 

I hundreds of sprays of this queen of 
| Orchids being seen on perfectly healthy 
j examples. Not a few of these Vandas bone 
1 distinctive names, though perhaps the pis- 
I sibllity of obtaining any one of them coin- 
I mereially would be very remote. The 
: abundance of them, however, and their 
! richness of colouring, fascinated every- 
' body, and a finer lot has never been dis- 
I played. The effect was as marvellous as it 
' was sumptuous and unique. Messrs. J. 

I Cypher mul Sons. Cheltenham, had one of 
! their noble exhibits of Cyprlpediums, 
I always fresh looking and bright. Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., EnGeld. confined 
themselves largely to Cattleyas.Oncidiuws, 
; and Cyprii>ediuins. Messrs. Sander and 
Sons, St. Albans, had many interesting 
things, Cirrhopetalum Medusae being 
singularly at tractive. Cattlevas were very 
fine. Messrs. James Veitch and .Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co.. Haywards Heath, 
j also showed interesting groups of these 
I plants. 

Fruit and vegetables.— The table of a 
hundred or so dishes or varieties of vegot- 
allies from Messrs. James Veitch and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, was most attractively 
I displayed on low tabling opposite the 
j entrance, a really superb gathering of the 
! choicest and best, perfectly grown find 
! ideally presented. Indeed, to such high 
' excellence do vegetable exhibits now attain 
that it is difficult to see where further im¬ 
provement can be effected. Everythin? 
(Lint could be named was contained in the 
group, the predominating items. Potatoes. 
Broccoli, Sprouts, Onions, Tomatoes. 
Leeks, Celery. Parsnips, Carrots, and the 
like being well nigh infection. Then 
such tilings as green Vienna Kohl Raid 
mid Smooth Prague Celeriac, Yellow Per¬ 
fection Turnip, and Climbing French 
Beans caught the eye, thus demonstrating 
progress in the direction of a continuous 
supply. The Mushrooms were snprl> 
From Hon. Vleary Gibbs, Aldenham House. 
Elstree, came a remarkable exhibit of 
Apples, noteworthy not for huge size so 
much as uniformity and fine colouring- 
Golden Reinette, Golden Noble. Blenheim 
Pippin. Fensgood’s Nonsuch. King of Tom- 
kin’s County, King of Pippins. Gloria 
Mundi. Adam’s rearraain. ana Cos* 
Orange Pippin were nniong the best, ana 
at the end of these Pears. Medlars, am 
other fruits. Ten bunches of Mn«jt or 
Alexandria Ora lies, two of Cooper s w • 
and two of Prince of’Wales, nil l* r ‘*\ n 
finished, added weight to a 
Messrs. James Carter and ( o., 

Park, had a useful display of the (abbas? 
tribe, an exceedingly seasonable exbitm 
Savoys Dwarf Ulm and Goldc-n Clow.■ • 
bages White Frlzetaker. Miniature L>ru 
head, and Little Pisle, with Kflks » 
variety, and Red Cabbages were 
tnlned in this useful lot. The * 
Russian Kale (Chou de fcusde). wttb 
poundly divided leaves, was also rem. 

An unnamed Savoy of almost row* jv 
outline appeared to us ideal. Hs mt * 
a nee suggest s refinement, while 
compact hearts will render it 
everywhere for private use. ^ 

A complete list of certificated plain - 
medals awarded will lie found i 
1 advertisement oolnmns. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN WORK. 


grji* 


Outdoor garden. — There is much to 
interest aud instruct in the various 
changes of garden design 1 have seen, but 
I do not hike kindly to the stone fragments 
on paths. There may be-certain positions 
m connection with pergolas und alpine 
gardens where their introduction may be 
permitted, but in some places it reminds 
one too much of the stone-yard in connec¬ 
tion with dilapidations. I have lately 
seen a freer use made of what muy be 
termed alpine-trees, shrubs, and Grasses, 
including Bamboos, and it means improve¬ 
ment-ut least, 1 think so. it adds to the 
interest of the work when so many minds 
are working at its development, and 
gardening at the present time is attracting 
much attention, not only among people of 
wealth and culture, but all are more or less 
interested, lioxe planting is now proceed 
nig, and more attention is given to 
climbers. In planting trees and shrubs do 
not overcrowd the place with common 
things, there are places where Laurels 
1111(1 1 r >vots can be used, but they are too 
common now. 

Fruit garden.— Whilst fruit-tree planting 
npcp*Tif ° n f ,t: 8 , w, ’ se t0 bear hi mind the 
f lmi « V °.L SOod draina S e - 1 have seen 
f ™* trec walIs aad borders much 

IS fh, f y ? deep drain t>einpr run 
along the front of the border. Shallow 

mro nS u ? eU ' ss in a fniit garden, as the 
rSm °M h ? trees win TUn down and choke 
marvellous b ow Intelligently 
fnm t-J f ^ ees work - If we want to feed 
' Place the food on the surface. 
tbe . wa y Nature scatters the food 

othpJ'n.r 11 ! S t I ue ’ course > worms and 
other agencies drain it, and spread it near 
lie roots, but it still remains within the 
nfluen Ce of the sunshine. Those who want 
of fruit culture should, I 
oki ’ P. ant tbe bes t Apples largely in suit- 

dnmrf 0 ^^. 1 ? 118 ’ fl,ld U 8hould not in low, 
damp positions. In a dry, hot summer we 

!?? more moisture, but the spring frost 
J ad c ° ld w ,nd s a ^ the trouble. In a dry, 
tinn aim ^.wiii P n . v to irrigate in connec- 
o°n w itli rich top-dressings. 

JV'™* garden.— Some of the prophets 
wintr y weather will not 
^me till January, and that is the time 
R0Vere winters in the past, have 
nsually come. Vegetables are full of sap, 

thfof V i ere fr0st wollId pretty well clear 
n of Preen crops, except Spinach, 
i? s comfortable under a covering of 
' ,P rowo11 ’ laid d own with heads to 
toe north, will generally pass through the 
Cauliflower and early 
ccoh must be protected in some wav. 
a aeep trench offers a chance if there are 
glass frames to spare. Parsley is an 
absolute necessity,'and must be protected, 
ie protest time of scarcity generally 
nes when the days begin to lengthen. 

‘ a . sl °ck should be provided for that 
Jl, , • . ^ is difficult to provide good 
without good Lettuces, and the best 
obtaining these is to have plants 
aning on in frames on beds of leaves 
icro a little fermentation Is going on. 
onservatory. — Well-grown .specimens 
a . r a P r ot ,n( lw T ork of graceful foliage are 
i a - ys , e ” e ('tive. Among the useful speci- 
mn pi/int s now are Oliorozemas ami 
»h' aP i ^ n h’ias. Acacia Drummondi is 
ni a I in ?. colour - Coleus thyrsoideus, when 
r nched back freely when young and well 
jrowii, makes a nice showy plant, and blue 
nowers are scarce. I have had at Christ- 
aad later, very nice bushes covered 
mm flowers of Eupatorium odora- 

m. Good Camellias and Oranges in tubs 
are very effective background plants, and 
nese are coming to the front again. Arum 
MJies when well grown and nourished with 
Kfuid manure are good how. For ground- 
°rk coobgrown Ferns in variety, Aspara- 
s P ren P er b and A. plumosus can be 
in various 
folium, Araiia 


ways. Cyprus a Item i- 
Sieboldi, and Grevillea 


specimen plants. There must, of course, be 
Palms, ami the best are Kentlas. K. 
Fosterlana Is the best and hardiest for con¬ 
servatory. . > v 

Stove (plants In flower). —Begonias rn 
much variety may be had in flower now. 
1‘entas in several varieties, Justicias, and 
Plumbago coeeinea superba, and Roses in 
dwarf bushes are useful. The flowers of 
Gardenias are in demand now. Fran- 
eisoea calyeina, and others, if the growth 
has been ripened, will be covered with 
salver-shaped, mauve-coloured flowers, and 
there is much brightness among tine- 
folinged plants that will include Crotons, 
Dracaenas, Phrynium variegatum, and 
Marantas. The pretty variegated Indian 
Grass, Panicuw variegatum, is useful in 
baskets and in small pots hanging over the 
edges of the stage. It produces small red 
flowers very profusely at this season and 
onwards in a warm-house. Eucharis 
Lilies should come in succession if grown 
and rested'in batches. The night tempera¬ 
ture should not fall much below <15 degs. 
now, and the atmospheric moisture should 
be ample. 

Forcing-house.— There is much scope for 
the forcer now to provide flowers for 
Christmas and onwards. Early bulbs are 
coining in in variety. Lily of the Valley is 
dearer this season, and for some time the 
preference should be given to retarded 
crowns. Spiraeas in variety are being 
twitted, but if early flowers are wanted it 
will be better to trust to retarded clumps, 
as they will come with less forcing. Some 
of the early Indian Azaleas are showing 
colour, and with a little heat will come in 
succession. Perhaps Fielderl is the best 
variety for early forcing, but Deutsche 
Perle is showing flower with me without 
much forcing. In all forcing, success de¬ 
pends upon previous preparation. Plants 
established in pots require less heat to 
start them, and a better result follows. 

Early Vines in pots.— Some have already 
commenced starting the early potted Ham¬ 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling, but under any 
circumstances the result will depend upon 
the condition of the Vines. A little bottom 
heat is a great help. In a previous note I 
recommended the leaf-bed in this house to 
start the buds ninl encourage the roots, but 
all gardeners know' the value of the leaf- 
bed as a source of genial warmth In start¬ 
ing Vines and Roses in pots, and anything 
else that requires a little warmth. I 
believe in giving things as much com¬ 
plete rest os possible, and then the leaf- 
bed, with perhaps a covering at night on 
the glass, brings them on steadily without 
check. Muscats will move with certainty 
under such treatment, and given regular 
steady conditions, increasing the tempera¬ 
ture to meet the advancing growth, they 
will make satisfactory progress. 

Forcing early Peaches.— I have forced 
early Pearlies in pots, but prefer estab¬ 
lished trees, with the outside borders 
sheltered under a bed of leaves, but as 
the roots of Peaches start without, much 
warmth a covering that will keep in the 
summer warmth will generally suffice. 
Pencil-trees that have been forced in 
previous years are waiting ready for the 
increased warmth, and 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
will be suflicieut for the start. * In all 
forcing a natural increase of temperature 
is better than extremes in any form. It 
is important that inside borders should be 
in a moist condition, and all dry spots 
should be moistened with chilled liquid 
manure as soon as, or a little before, the 
house is closed for work.. 

Orchard-house.— Figs in pots must not 
be exposed to frost, and if all other ]K>tted 
trees are still outside, the pots and roots 
must be sheltered with leaves and long 
litter, and it wall be better if the trees are 
not exposed to severe frost. I expect, the 
orchard-houses are at present filled with 
Chrysanthemums. This is one of the evils 
which the demand for cut flowers has 
thrown upon the fruit-grower, and which 
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places for dessert, and very 

are. being of good size, colour^aijd^flavolii 

THE COMING WEEK'S WO*K. 

Extracts from a Harden Diary. 

December 2nd .—Cleared a la^u rlress- 
Moss with au iron rake, and guv* a drefi; 
iug of basic slag, about S lb. to the wi^ai 

rod. We have found tills dressing usefu 

in several eases where M<>s S was spread 
i nff Fruit-trees on walls and espaliers 
are being pruned. As fast as the trees* aie 
pruned the cuttings are gathered aud con 
sumed in a smouldering fire with othei 
rubbish. _ . 

December 3rd.— Finished potting Spir®a. 
and Deutzias for late forcing, ihe earliest 
Cinerarias are just showing flower hud", 
and will come in useful for the conserva¬ 
tory. They are not of much use for cut¬ 
ting, ns the flowers soon fade. The same 
may be said of single Chinese Primulas. 
Double varieties are useful, ns also w 
Primula ohconica if of a good strain. 

December }th— Finished heeling in late 
Broccoli. Early varieties have been made 
safe in frames or trenches. Started a few 
sets of early Potatoes in single pots for 
planting a frame when ready. French 
Beans in pots are brought on in succes¬ 
sion, about six Beans in each G-inch pot, 
on shelves in a warm-house. A range of 
hot-beds has been filled with Asparagus 
and lettuces. 

December 5th. — Started a small span 
roofed house filled with pot Vines to pro¬ 
duce early Grapes in May. The permanent 
Vines will not be started till Christmas. 
First early Peach-house 1ms been closed 
for forcing. The trees have been forced 
before, so they are ready for the ehangp. 
The pruning of wall and other fruit-trees 
is still being pushed forward, and the 
spraying will come later. 

December 6 //j.-L ooked through climbers 
in conservatory to reduce growth and in- 



rohtrsta nre cheap and easily grown, and he has to arrange for in the best, way he 
mn . ? te useful as a groundwork under I can. Gooseberries nre forced now in many 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF 
DAFFODILS & NARCISSUS. 

In gardens from the largest to the smallest one 
can almost always find odd comers that would 
he enlivened up with a few Daffodils ; with this 
in view we offer the following Collection :— 

I King Alfred (Yellow Trumpet) 

3 Madame de Graaf (White Trumpet) 

3 Golden Bell (Yellow Trumpet) 

3 White Lady (Leedsi) 

6 C. J. Backhouse (lncomparabilis) 

6 Flora Wilson (Barri) 

6 Madame Plemp (Bicolor Trumpet) 

G Vanilla (Yellow Trumpet) 

12 Poetaz C's White (Poetaz) 

12 Poetaz C’s Canary (Poetaz) 

50 Fmprror (Yellow Trumpet) 

50 Bami conspicuus (Barri) 

50 Cynosure (lncomparabilis) 

50 Sir Watkin (lncomparabilis) 

50 Duchesse de Brabant (Leedsi) 

50 Pheasant F.ye (Pceticus) 

50 Ornatus (Poeticus) 

50 Van Sion (Double Trumpet) 

50 Double Incomparable 
Delivered, packing and carriage paid, on 
receipt of cheque or postal order for 21 /- 
We are also in the position to offer, at 
reduced prices, Daffodils and Narcissus in large 
quantities for naturalisation. Particulars will 
be sent on receipt of a post-card. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to His Majesty the King, 

Raynes Park, LONDON, S.W, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ore a so Iho light, rot tod np n lot of Ilhodo- j 
dondrons and other shrubs for forcing, and 
placed them for the present in cool-house. ! 
The plants are well budded, and have been 
lifted from a reserve bed. Planted several 
new beds with Roses. We are grouping | 
Roses in colours, instead of planting in 
mixture. 

December 7th. —Turned over and inter¬ 
mixed heaps of compost. We shall use 
lime in the fruit plantations, as our land 
is rather heavy. We are planting Figs on 
south wall on stations of concrete to keep 
the roots out of the cold subsoil. The con¬ 
crete is made of broken clinkers and ashes 
from the stokeholes. These, mixed with 
cement, make very firm beds. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions.— Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearl\’ written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
77, Furniinil-strect, Holhorn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business should be sent to the Pum.isiiER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper , | 
the name and address being added to each. >4s 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
adwince of date, queries cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming planus. —All who wish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruit's for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Stephanotis, Insects on (Constant Reader).— 
From what you say, we fear your Stephanotis 
has been attacked by mealy-bu* ancl scale, in 
which case your best plan will be to free the 
Rhoots from the wires and thoroughly sponge 
them with Quassia extract and soft soap, or 
Hpray them with paraffin emulsion. In the 
course of a few days spray again to make Hure 
of killing any of the young that escaped the 
first application. 

Roses for fence (C. S. B ).—You would find 
the Rambler Roses, such as FcUicit^-Pcrp^tue. 
Bennett’s Seedling. Queen Alexandra. Aglaia, 
Crimson Rambler, and Dorothy PerkinR very 
suitable for such a position. They would grow 
higher than your fence, but perhaps you would 
not mind. You might also try Gloire de Dijon, 
Mme. Berard, and Rdve d’Or. Lay a good 
foundation in the way of good soil and plenty 
of drainage, and we do not think that any of 
the above will disappoint. 

Growing Heliotrope (J . Grant ).—To winter 
Heliotrope successfully it needs a light, airy 
position ih a structure that does not fall below 
50 clegs. in the winter, and careful watering 
is also essential. The most important item, 
however, of all, is a clear, pure atmosphere, as 
in the neighbourhood of London it is very diffi¬ 
cult to keep it in good condition during the 
winter, for the leaves shrivel up as if burnt. 
Even should the foliage all die off, many of 
the plants will push out young shoots as spring 
advances, which shoots make good cuttings ana 
root readily. Large plants trained to a wall or 
pillar succeed much better when planted out 
than if in pots. 

Herbaceous border /'Jessie Ropers).—We give 
advice to our readers in all matters pertain¬ 
ing to gardening, so far as this is possible. The 
giving of phtns is entirely outside our 9cope. 
What you really appear to require in the case 
of so good a border is special advice on the 
spot, and the fees of an expert would be saved 
over and over again by the results achieved. 
Failing this, you could not do better than 
plant the border in about three lines of groups, 
arranging the latter quite informally and to a 
roughly executed planting plan. An expert 
would not require this—his knowledge in the 
circumstances would constitute his guide. The 
principle to he followed would be that of 
groups of 3 feet across, employing three, five. 


or more plants to form a" group in each case. 
In this way the perennial Pea. Larkspur, Sun¬ 
flower, tall Michaelmas Daisy in variety, 
Helenium, Kniphofla, Campanula, and others 
should be employed in the background, with 
Columbines, Pieonies. Lilies of sorts, Montbre- 
tias, Pyrethrums. Italian Starworts, Flag 
Irises, lleleniums. Phloxes, dwarf Michaelmas 
Daisies, Gaillardias, Campanulas. Megaseas, 
and the like in the middle row, the dwarfer 
subjects. Pinks, llepaticas, Arabia, Aubrietia. 
Adonis. Alpine Phlox. Mossy Saxifrages, dwarf 
Campanulas, and others appearing in the 
front. The circular arrangement of beds 
would he best planted with the more showy 
herbaceous tilings in masses, one bed of each 
kind. Irises. Pieonies, Pyrethrums, Italian Star- 
worts, and the like. We very much fear the 
good effect of the Roses on poles in conjunc¬ 
tion with these plants. 

Rose-boxes (J. H. //.).—The boxes must be 
4 inches high in front and 18 inches wide, and 
of the following lengths (atl out9ide measure¬ 
ments):—For twenty-four blooms. 3 feet 6 inches 
long; for eighteen blooms, 2 feet 9 Inches long; 
for twelve blooms, 2 feet long; for nine blooms, 
t foot 6 inches long; for six blooms, 1 foot long; 
for eight trebles. 3 feet 6 inches long; for six 
trebles. 2 feet 9 inches long; for four trebles. 

2 feet long. You will find a list of choice exhi¬ 
bition Roses in a pamphlet, "Hints on Plant¬ 
ing Roses,” just issued by the National Rose 
Society, price to non-members 7d.. from the 
Hon. Sec-., Mr. Edward Mawley, Rosebank, 
Berkhamstead, Herts. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees for churchyard (Dahl ).-The ever- 1 
greens likely to suit your purpose are Thuja 
gigantea, more generally known as Thuja 
Lobbi. or Cupressus Lawsoniana. The Thuja is 
the quicker-growing of the two, and while both 
will exceed the height named, they are amen¬ 
able to pruning in order to limit their stature. 

FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees barked by rabbits (C . F. 3L ).— 
Whether your fruit-trees will recover will de¬ 
pend on the extent of the harm done. If the 
animals have in any cases eaten the bark off 
all round the stems, so as to leave none unit¬ 
ing the top and bottom bark, such trees are 
almost certain to die. If. on the other hand, 
the bark has been eaten in patches only, and 
in no case have the upper and lower barks been 
ehtirely severed, but a union has been left in 
places, then the tree will live. Your only 
course is to get either gas or Stockholm tar 
and. having slightly warmed it, coat over the 
eaten places on the stems with it, then cast dry 
dirt over the tar to give it a dark colour. In 
time, as new bark is formed, that will push off 
the tar. In the meantime you must surround 
lie ground in which the trees are with wire 
to keep out the rabbits. Had you done this in 
f he first instance no injury would have be¬ 
fallen the trees. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To soften putty (Grateful ).—Mix in equal 
parts caustic alkali and freshly-burnt lime, 
which has been previously sprinkled with 
water to cause it to fall to powder. Add water 
till it forms a paste, and then spread it on the 
putty to be softened. If one application fails, 
then repeat it. To nrevent the paste drying too 
quickly, mix it with less water and add soft 
soap instead. 

Cesspool liquid (J. IF. IT.).—As all the 
manurial properties of cesspool matter are ; 
usually much diluted with .water, the actual 
food constituents it contains are. naturally, ' 
small, yet, if given to crops, are generally ! 
utilised, because all plant foods in a state of 
solution are naturally taken up by them. If 
you pour the liquid matter over heaps of de¬ 
caying refuse which can be occasionally 
turned, then later apply this as a mulch to 
fruit-trees, Roses, etc., very pood use is made 
of it. To growing crops liquid applications of 
even very weak manure are helpful. Such may 
be given to all kinds of fruit-trebs. Roses, 
hardy plants, etc. We should not advise its 
use to Narcissi and Liliums—at least, until 
they are growing freely, and then only in very 
weak doses. 

Moss in lawn (J. C. Allmhn ).—The best 
thing you can do, provided the Moss is not a 
result of the soil being waterlogged and re¬ 
quiring drainage, is to scarify the surface with 
an iron-toothed rake, removing as much of the 
Moss as you can. Then give the lawn a 
thorough top-dressing of fine, rich soil, of 
which loam should form one half, woll decayed 
manure one quarter, and leaf-mould one 
quarter. Mix these together, and pass them 
through a 3-ineh sieve to get rid of anv stones. 
Just before you apnly it to the lawn mix 1 cwt. 
of bone-meal with it. and spread it evenly over I 
the surface of the lawn. Sow some good Grass- I 
seeds next April, which rake in and roll firmly. 
You might also try the sulphate of iron dress- I 
ing which we have frequently recommended in I 
these pages. See also " Coming Week's Work,” 
at page 795.__ _ _ 

SHORT REPLIEB. 

Mrs. Henry Barker.—We know of no book on 
tne culture of Oranges. Write to Messrs. 
Thomas Rivers and Son, Sawbridgeworth, 

Herts who grow Oranges largely.- Fleur de 

L»«.-~Leave the tree as it is, only cutting off 
oart of the branches. The branches of the 
Rose will find their way into the top of the I 
tree, and will, if all goes well, flower freely 


, and produce a beautiful effect.— J. D. T --If 
your Pear is ripe now, ft is evidently Aliliorp 
, Crassanne, as Passe Crassanne does not ripen 
until much later in the season, and is gener¬ 
ally at its best during January and into 

Fobruary.- L. B. L.-Syringe the bush veil 

with paraffin emulsion, Gishurst compound, or 
Quassia extract.— F. W. P.-Yon can plant at 
any time up to the end of the year, bnt the 
sooner you can do so before growth is on the 

move the better.- A. H .—The two Clematises 

you refer to belong to the spring and summer¬ 
flowering section. They flower on the ripened 
wood of the previous year's growth, and must 
be only slightly pruned in winter, removing 
I only the weak growths.— 1). U. Barm.-Tht 
BulJacc is Prunus insititia of botanists. Both 
the Bullace and the Damson originate from 
i the same source. The difference between a 
Bullace and a Damson is little more than a 
name, the round fruits being known as 
Bullaces. and the oval ones as Damsons.— 
A. T. G —Judging from the piece of branch 
you send, we fear the Yews are quite dead 
and that the others will also perish. The soil 
is much too light. Had you cleared out the 
gravelly soil and substituted some good loam, 
well manured, and when you planted mulched 
freely with rotten manure, .success, no doubt 
would have followed. The addition of the 
mortar rubble was altogether wrong, seeing the 
original soil was so poor. The dry season, too, 
was all against success. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Dick.—I Berbers fleali; 
2. Crataegus Pyracautha; 3, Ficns repens.— 
J. S. Clavham, Lancaster— 1. DaphneDauphini; 
?#. The Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureofal.— 
Q. C. G.—Tbe Black Walnut (Juglans nigral.— 
IF. Latter.—1. Sempervivum Haworthi: 2. Be¬ 
gonia Lynchiana; 3, Gesnera cinnabarina.— 
(Mrs.) A. H. La nodale.— The'plant sent b 
Sedura spurium. That referred to as having 
yellow flowers is most probably 8. kamtschati- 
cum. a distinct species, though not unlike the 

above in habit.- Constance Usher .--The plant 

you refer to is probably Salvia Hormicum. 
Kindly send a specimen so that we can name 

it.- M. M Arnold.— 1, Berberia Hookeri; l 

Berberis Darwini.- L. W. R — The Tree Ger¬ 

mander (Teucrium fruticans). 

Name of fruit.— Dick— Evidently small 

samples of Beurre Bose. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


8AMIJEL McGREDV AND SON. Royal Nurseries, 
Portadown, lreland.-Ro*o Catalogue, 1911-ffl! 

J. CHEAL and Sons, Crawley. Sussex— Lt*t tl 
Trees, Shrubs. Roses, and Fruit-trees. 

W. AND T. SAMSON, Kilmarncok.-fafalofluraf 
Trees • 

E. P. DIXON AND SONS, LTD., Hull.—Nurwnf 
List. 1912. ' .. . 

8LUIS AND GROOT. Enkhuizen, Holland - 
Advance Price List of Vegetable. Floittr, aw 
Agricultural Seeds. . 

JOHN WRIGHT AND Co.. Aston. Birmingham- 
Gas Healing Apparatus, Gas Cooktng ip 
paratus, Gas-heated Furnaces, etc- 


Flower seeds for India.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if some render will kindly 
tell roe what flower seeds would be likely 
to do well in an Indian garden-Karacni 
Is the place to which I want to send some. 
The climate, as you are doubtless aware. 
Is moist., like that of Bombay, and there 
is no cold weather such as there is in the 
Punjab and in the north-west provinces.— 
M. G. __ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Lapageria in Essex. — Miss Willmott 
writesr— 1 “My Lapageria has Iteen in the 
ojien for fifteen years, and it flowers freely 
every year. If is now in full blossom.’* 
Well, if that he possible in Essex, why 
should we be a fra hi to fry it in Sussex? 

The Black Bryony in the house.— We have 
lately had a note on the effect of this in 
the woods wreathed about the stems of 
frees and hushes. Some trailing up an i 
evergreen Barberry was brought in, stem 
of Barberry and all. It looks quite grace¬ 
ful and keeps well. 

Pernettyas in the house. —When flowers 
are scarce in No vein lie r these, where they 
fruit well, are welcome for the house and 
pretty in effect in big bunches. They last | 
longer (nearly or quite a month) than most 
things for the table. They thrive, flower, 
and fruit freely in Cool loam. I grow an 
ordinary mixture of red and pink forms.— 


Potentilla Veitchi.— This, one of the 

novelties of 101 . 1 , is a beautiful shrub, its 
1 evergreen habit rendering it of greater 
value. Its main value lies in the very 
beautiful pure-white flowers, borne in neat 
sprays, and produced freely from May 
until well on in autumn. This shrub comes 
from Western China, and has not. been 
sufficiently long in cultivation in northern 
gardens to test its hardiness, but if will 
probably he found that it will stand our 
winters quite well.—S. A. 

The Violet Cress In autumn (Ionopsidium 
acaule).—This fragile thing, like the many 
Mosses, braves the worst storms and shows 
its welcome blooms where all around is 
hare and flowerless. It blooms at all sea¬ 
sons and carpets a bed for us In summer, 
but is more welcome now when there is 
little else. I only scatter the seed about 
without covering among rocks, borders, 
and stone edgings ; even on bits of gravel 
walk, in the angles of stone steps, and it 
seems grateful for the poorest chances, 
flowering well in all.—W. 


Peas in November. —I am sending you as 
a curiosity part of a dish of Peas which I 
Jiad for my dinner last, night (Nov. 25th). 
They were picked fresh from the garden. 
I do not remember ever having had any so 
late. Roses and Dahlias are still good. 
Hugh Dickson and La Tosca among tlie 
Roses are the best.— Caroline Hole, The 
* 1 r Trees, If a whh nrst. 

Schizostylis coccinea.— The finest and 
most free-flowering lot of the Kaffir Lily or 
ninter Gladiolus I have ever seen was 
tfrown in a single line in light sandy soil 
across one end of an old garden in Norfolk. 
I have endeavoured on many occasions 
8 inee to succeed with it, but the results 
have always fallen short of the effect that 
was created in late autumn bv the plants 
alluded to.—A. W. 

Potentilla Tonguei. —This grows freely in 
aeep, gritty soil, but the flowers last a very 
•^lort time during the summer months. 
Alter August they are much letter, and a 
Rood many are still opening. I tried plants 
a a P° s *Bon where the sun is off by mid¬ 
toy, but that seems to make no difference. 

an any of your correspondents tell me 
t° ft Rood show of flowers in .Tune 
CW Uy? —^ HARLES Buxton, Jietlws-y- 

The 8hamrock Pea at end of November.— 

•ma In to '^ a y* the flowers all storm-tossed 
e newer garden desolate in effect, 
u *° think of the above, and found 

rtnio T f flowers in ^Pite of all the rough 
Pill*'r.* it in big pots stood on the 

a Y ater Eily tank. It falls over 
bloomIm* ^ts, rovering them and 

oounfrv^h f I ee y ‘ 1 am grateful to the 
thin* i£ at Kave us sl, cli n gem—Nepaul. T 
iujuk .— ( Sussex. 


Digitized by 


Gougle 


The Horticultural Society's rock garden. 

—Judging by the published pictures this 
has the defects of most, glorying in show 
of rocks rather than in the abounding life 
of rock plants. It may improve with time. 
Tlie next, man we want is one to grow 
alpine plants with few or no rocks. It is 
easy with the right soil and just a gentle 
rise to carry off the surface water. In the 
Alps, if we travel, we often see the best 
flowers away from anything like these 
frowning rocks, but; often by a gentle 
streamlet or in little lawns away from cliff 
or boulder. 

The Winter Heliotrope in bloom.— Petas- 
ites fragrans (Winter Heliotrope) gener¬ 
ally blooms in the early days of the New 
Year, though sometimes its first flowers 
appear, if the weather is mild, in Deeem- 
l>er. This year it is evidently earlier than 
usual, for I received from Wateringbury, 
Kent, a dozen or more spikes with flowers 
fully opened. It grows abundantly in a 
lane there. On receiving these I was 
desirous to find out if it was flowering at 
Yealand, N. Lancashire, and to my surprise 
found it in bloom.—T. R. Oucxnry, Arn- 
side , Cam forth. 

Potato King Edward VII.— Mr. A. W. 

Starey, 17, Bushmead-a venue, Bedford, 
sends us some fine samples of this very 
pretty and distinct market Potato. The 
tubers are of fine size and very handsome, 
and on cooking them we found that the 
quality was all one could w’isb, the flesh 
mealy and of excellent flavour. One 
feature of this Potato which growers 
appreciate is that there are no over-large 
tubers. As compared with Factor the crop 
is not so heavy, hut the tubers are of more 
equal size. It is quoted in the Potato mar¬ 




kets at as good a price ns any other variety, 
thus showing the estimation in which it is 
held. 

The true Christmas Roses are coming in, 
the large early one most welcome, but it Is 
provoking how poorly they do in some 
soils compared with their growth in some 
warm ones, as at Bath. I have done my 
best, and all I have been told by Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, who knows their wants, but have 
been beaten by the soli and neighbouring 
tree-roots. In the same place I have no 
difficulty with the Lenten Roses, as they are 
called, though their growth here is never 
so good as in Devon.—W., Sussex. 

Novembar flowers. — The following 
shrubs, climbers, and plants are now 
(November 27th) in bloom at Stonehou.se, 
Gloucester :—Choisya ternata, Cydonia 
japonica, Escnllonia maerantha, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Laurustinus, Solnnum jas- 
minoides, Aubrietias, Arnbis (white). 
Wallflowers, Erigeron speeiosus, Violas, 
Daisies, Primroses, Calceolarias, Verbenas, 
Roses (Hybrids and Teas), Violets (double 
and single), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Chrys¬ 
anthemums (several varieties), Pent- 
stemons, Potentilla f scarlet), Tritoma 
(Flame Flowers), Sedum spurium, Stocks, 
Marguerites, Christmas Roses, Asters, 
hardy Cyclamens, and Veronica rupestrls. 
—William Driver. 

The Centianella in Ireland. -I think 
some of the readers of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated might he interested to see enclosed 
photograph of my Gentian-bod If you could 
produce it. It was taken in April this year, 
and the flowers were in such quantities we 
could hardly see the leaves, and, of course, 
an intense blue. I send the film as well 
as the print in case it. helps.— Mrs. Mary 
Montgomery, Blcssingbourne, Firemilrtoim , 
Ireland. 

[A marvellous bbem. 11V have never seen 
anything so good <rccn on the Alps. The foliage 
is hidden />v the Jlotvers. J heye is something in 
the soil and climate <>/ Ireland that suits the 
plant so well. We regret that the reduction of 
the photograph is too great for us to get the 
result we look for. —Kn.j 

Christmas Roses. — if any flower is 
deserving of popularity it is surely the 
Christmas Rose, undoubtedly the most 
precious of winter flowers. No other hardy 
plant, can possibly produce the same results 
as finely-established masses of this, the 
finest examples of which often yield a 
hundred or more blossoms each. But. it is 
when the plants receive more than ordinary 
care, and the flowers expand almost with¬ 
out spot or blemish, that the blossoms as 
much as the plants in the open garden 
possess an even greater value. Isolated 
examples are best when the protection in¬ 
tended for them is given .early. No plant 
has such a fine effect in a garden ns this 
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and where specially grown and well 
suited, the masses of pure white, slightly 
cupped flowers are very effective. It takes 
time, however, and a soil specially deep 
nnd good to obtain the best results. 

Pot-bound plants.- “ N.” has the best 
collection of Clstnses 1 have seen, but 1 
wish he would not bring them on in pots. 

1 hate receiving i*>t-bound plants, and 
always feel inclined to throw them at the 
head of someone near.—S. 

[They are a nuisance. The way we do is to 
wash the hall out thoroughly , and then disen¬ 
tangle the roots as well as ive may , and this 
cannot be done without some injury to the roots. 
/tny way is better than planting pot-bound things 
without separation of the roots .— Ed.) 

The common Laurel. I notice in your 
issue of November 23rd (page 704) a para¬ 
graph against the disfigurements of enor¬ 
mous areas by the use of the common 
Laurel. It seems rather the fashion just 
»ow to decry the use of the Laurel, and 
justly so, as it has been undoubtedly over¬ 
done. But I must speak a word on be¬ 
half of the cheerful old shrub, which in 
the winter reflects the scanty sunshine and 
gives a sparkle in the dreary days. Like 
other shiubs, it i 9 barbarous to clip it 
close. Whilst curbing its growth, it must 
be allowed to have its stems free and 
natural. The abuse of a thing does not 
remove its use.—W. M. W., North Thoresby , 
Lincoln. 

Plum Reine Claude dAlthan.— The very 
excellent illustration of this Gage Plum, 
given in the issue of Gardening Illus¬ 
trated for November 23rd, will serve to 
give renders nnd intending planters an idea 
of the size and shni>e of the fruit as well 
as the productiveness of the variety. It is 
one of, if not the most, prolific and regular 
croppers of all the dessert Gages, while in 
point of flavour the fruits, when fully 
ripened, will compare most favourably 
with the best of them. It succeeds equally 
as well in bush or pyramidal form as when 
trained fan-wise or as a cordon on a wall, 
and by planting trees on walls having 
different aspects the supply is then con¬ 
siderably prolonged. A. W. 

Luculia gratlssima.— The warm green 
house just now contains no finer flowering 
plant than this, with its splendidly-formed 
heads of fragrant and delicately-coloured 
blooms. Unfortunately, however, the plant 
is not always a success under cultivation, 
and is rarely grown to a large size. Hence 
it is that so fine a subject for midwinter 
flowering is only seen occasionally, and 
then not in anything approaching specimen 
size. This is unfortunate, inasmuch as the 
largest heads of bloom are not usually pro¬ 
duced on small plants. At the same time, 
with careful attention to cultural details, 
some very beautiful trusses of bloom 
result. Too often, bow-over, the plant be¬ 
comes a victim to excessive watering, a 
thing which above all else it cannot long 
endure. Good ordinary plants may be 
grown in pots of 12 inches diameter, with a 
third of this devoted to drainage. The airy 
conditions of a warm greenhouse are in- | 
finitely better than a moist stove for this 
plant. 

Apple Christmas Pearmain.-Very good 
dishes of this variety were staged, on the 
19th tilt., at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, at Westminster. 
This is worth growing whore good dessert 
Apples are required at. Christmas and 
later. I have, with care, had no difficulty 
in keeping this variety well into the New 
Year, hut this wms in the.north, its season 
in the south being Xovemi>er and Decem¬ 
ber. The fruits are not large, but quite 
large enough for dessert—indeed, when 
severelv thinned I consider them less vain- 
able. The fruits have a scarlet cheek, 
with much russet on the shaded side. The 
trees bear grand crops grown as bushes 
on the Paradise, and what makes it more 
valuable is its freedom from canker. It 
makes a good pyramid or standard, and, 
owing to its five cropping, it Is a remu¬ 
nerative variety. In small gardens I have 
grown it as a cordon, but for quantity 
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would advise the bush form. Grown thus, 
it soon conies into bearing, and if the 
wood is kept thin the fruits 
grandly. It has a brisk flavour, 
decidedly good.—F. K. 

Chrysanthemum Mr. Murray, 
known Ibis Chrysanthemum for over forty 
years, and despite the numbers that have 
been sent out. since that time it, and the 
equally old, if not older, Julie La grave re, 
still hold their own as two of the very best 
Chrysanthemums for the open garden. 
True, they are less dwarf than many of the 
others, but dwarfness is not everything. 
The colours of both are clear and decided, 
and look fresh and bright however wet the 
season, w’hereas under adverse conditions 
the flowers termed in catalogues cream, 
lilac, mauve, amaranth, and all these in¬ 
termediate shades, soon wear a washed out 
and miserable look. Though the two 
varieties above named have almost dropped 
out of cultivation they well merit more 
attention than they now’ get.—W. True- 
love, Surrey. 

The Portuguese Heath (Erica lusitanica). 
—Our November this year has not had 
much of the usual gentle airs of our 
autumn, and no storms over the Bay of 
Biscay could be much worse than those 
that swept away our Roses and all fair 
companions a few weeks ago. The Heath 


The trees also were very clean, the owner 
having plenty of time to devote to them. 
They are planted in the open in a fairly 
sheltered position, the necessary support 
being furnished by a home-made fence 
7 feet high, consisting of Phestnut posts 
and light iron horizontals, a piece „t 
net t itig supported on ji few forked poles has 
to be provided as the fruit approaches the 
ripening stage to protect from birds, it 
may be objected that the majority of the 
sorts are small, hut it was the fancy of the 
owner to have them, and certainly, so far 
as quality is concerned, they are nearly all 
j little removed from first-rate.—E. B. S. 

Hakea laurina.— I was recently surprised 
to see some well-flowered sprays of this 
Australian shrub in a London florist’s shop 
\ window, where they formed a very striking 
feature. They had evidently been sent 
from the South of France in company with 
other flowers. This Hakea is described as 
flowering during the .slimmer months. The 
inflorescence consists of a dense globular 
mass of filaments closely packed in the 
axils of the leaves on the upper parts of the 
shoots. These particular ones were of a 
pale lilac tint, but they are sometimes met 
W’itli of a deeper hue. The genus Hakea is 
an extensive one. and some of the species 
form decidedly handsome shrubs, but. like 
their immediate allies, the Grevilleas, 


rain, the rich brown colour of the kinds 
out of bloom being almost os good in effect 
as flowers. And now, queen among Heaths 
of the autumn and winter, comes this 
lovely bush, with its rosy-tipped myriads 
of flowers, not afraid of the w’inds, but 
rather rejoicing in them. Last year, ow’ing 
to the very dry summer, it lost the 
precious quality of autumn flow'ering. This 
year it comes again and consoles us for the 
wint ry look of the flow’or garden. I planted 
a bold group years ago. and of all plant¬ 
ings that has repaid me best. For all but 
the colder parts of the country the Portu¬ 
guese Heath is worth all the tropical plants 
ever introduced.—W.. Sussex. 


—The Floral Committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society was called upon to 
decide W’hieli was the best novelty among 
the seedling single-flow’ered Chrysanthe¬ 
mums staged at their meeting on 20 th 
November last. A prize of two guineas was 
offered for the best novelty (single Chrysan¬ 
themum) exhibited before the Floral Com¬ 
mittee on the occasion referred to. To be 
eligible for the prize in question the novelty 
must not be a sport, and must not be in 
commerce. Four varieties were first selec¬ 
ted, and from these two were set apart. 
The committee finally decided to award the 
prize to a variety named Portia, a large 
and handsome bloom almost 5 inches in 
diameter. The petals are rather broad, 
somewhat pointed, and grooved, and are 
regularly arranged round a disc of ideal 
proportions. There are about four row’s 
of petals in each flower. The colour may 
be described as a distinct tone of reddish 
terra-cotta.—C. A. II. 

Cordon Apples. —I was much interested 
this autumn in a small but select collection 
of cordon Apples formed by an amateur, 
and grown throughout by him from the 


in 
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garden kept its charm in spite of storm and Banksias, Drynndras, and Proteas, are 


rarely met with in gardens—W. T. 

Michaelmas Daisies.— In your excellent 
article of November 23rd (p. 771) you do 
not mention the Aniellus Section of Star- 
worts. This variety, by reason of its dwarf 
habit and large flowers, is a fine border 
plant, and is very suitable for the fringes 
of rock ga rdens. Aster Amellus Framfieldi 
Is one of the latest to flower. It is from 
1 foot to foot high, and is very sturdy 
and hardy. It is still in flower as I write 
(November 20th). Gerard is happy in 
describing these Star worts when be sa;s 
that they have “faire, blewish-purple 
flowers, yellow in their middle, and shaped 
like Marigolds, and almost of the same 


The best single Chrysanthemum novelty, bignesse. whence some people have call*] 

them blew Marigolds.” There are otlier 
I varieties of this beautiful Starwort, sued 
as Bcnute Parfaite, Preciosa, Ultramarine, 
nnd bessurabicus. These flower earner 
than Framfieldi. but I do not think they 
are quite so good as the last named.-0. H. 
Addy, The Firs, Ightham, Kent, 
Araucaria imbricata.-A correspondent 
(p. 780) inquires about the fruiting of tm-' 
Chilian Pine. In a nursery I knew, there 
existed a tine avenue of the first importa¬ 
tion of this tree, and a few additional notes 
ninv be interesting to your readers. 
of the trees bore fifty to sixty cones, and 
one of them now before me is 20 incne> 
round and 7 inches deep. It was gatbe 
before it was matured, and the wing* 
the seeds covered over with a strong » * 
nish. Otherwise I found it impossible h 
prevent the cones bursting as the 0 
veloped. The largest tree was a male, m 
niv measurements in 1SS7 were: IW* ' 
05 feet; circumference of 
97 feet; and of the trunk 4 feet from 
ground, 10 feet. The catkins often reacuw 
a length of 8 inches. The taW** 5° 
secured intact was 24 inches by . • 

but it was too forward to preserve.. 


maiden stage (this being the fourth season) , nui Jt wu » iw - ----- 

w’ith the aid of a little professional advice cones weigh from 2$ lb. to 4 lb., ana 
both verbally and through the pages of I tain lb. to 2 $ lb. of sound seed. 
Gardening Illustrated. Being a great | important to sow seed as soon as it 
admirer of Apples alike from their value as and even then some do not genn«wtf 
food and the very rich colour of some of 1 the second year. The trees gtov . 
the smaller kinds, he determined to form a rapidly after reaching 1 foot or so. 
collection mainly of these W’ith a few' cook- * ” f 

ing kinds. For the latter the choice fell on 
Cox’s Pomona, Lane’s Trince Albert, nnd 
Schoolmaster, and for eating Yellow In- 
gestre, Golden Pippin, Golden Harvey, 

Margil, Cox’s Orange, and Wyken Pippin. 

The latter liaif-dozcn sorts—some fifty 
trees in all—presented a wonderfully pretty 


lly alter reaeujiig i ^ 7 . fB 
was a peculiar freak among t *• . 

this avenue. A tn* tad to J* «l£} 
and was simply sawu off at to 
level. A single sucker oame 
and in four years had reached ^ 
15 feet. It never attempted t° branch ^ 
and wms unfortunately 


ana was umununoi«..; - 7 - 
. could note any further d^relofu 1 
sight with, in the majority of cases, their would warn renders not to hare a m 
rich golden fruit. A good average size was these Pines, for even the XL hr a 

also maintained throughout, for judicious exuding from the bark may be u 

thinning had been practised, and the soil match if a little be remored uponw t 
is naturally well adapted to Apple culture, i of a stick - A. TV. MidSvftfJ. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 

Tat Cox’S Orange figured to-day was 
grown on a south wall, hence the early 1 
orange tint developed. I consider it 
a typical fruit of this variety, nicely I 
coloured on the sunny side, and the correct 
tint (orauge) on the shaded side. In 
judging Cox\s Orange, judges too fre- 
quently award the prizes to too highly- 
coloured fruits—coloured all round like a | 
Quarrenden — without a trace of the i 
beautiful orange tint which is characteris¬ 
tic of this favourite Apple. Three typical , 
dishes in the class for (’ox’s Orange at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s great show 
of hardy fruits were passed over by the i 
judges. These, in my opinion, were far 
better specimens of this Apple than one of 
the dishes which was awarded a prize. 

W. Allan. 

Gunion Park Guldens, Fortcirh. 


and increased fertility. In my immediate 
locality there is no great depth of soil before 
reaching the gravel, and in the winter the 
water is often within a foot of the ground 
level. I once grubbed some old Apple-trees 
and found that as soon as the roots touched 
the gravel they turned round. There Was 
scarcely a vestige of fibrous roots. I won¬ 
der what the condition of that tree would 
have been had it been lifted in the fourth 
or fifth year of its life, or had been sub¬ 
jected to the cutting back of the roots, 
which go straight down into the subsoil. I 
know of a Blenheim Orange-tree in a 
cottager's garden which I should say has 
never been pruned in any way. That tree 
is a picture of health, bears good crops, 
and shows no signs of canker or dying 
away at the ends of the branches, as is the 
case here with Apple-trees generally. 
This particular tree, however, stands on 
the sIojk? of a hill, and the roots are, there¬ 
fore. free from the stagnant moisture 
which, lower down in the same locality, 


the shifted trees were thick with blossom, 
those not shifted being but thinly flowered, 
practically barren, the conclusion reason¬ 
ably arrived at being that the check had 
converted the wood-buds into fruit-buds. 
One of our most successful Peach growers 
on this side the Channel makes it a rule to 
lift and replant his trees periodically, and 
during any lifting of the kind any thong¬ 
like roots met with are invariably cut well 
back, by which method a hunch of fibrous 
roots proceeds from each excised stump. 
L venture to express the opinion that if 
fruit trees generally were but merely lifted 
and replanted the second or third year fol¬ 
lowing the initial planting, there would be 
! no unfruitful wood, invariably accom¬ 
panied by thong-like roots. After all, how¬ 
ever, consistent annual cropping is prob¬ 
ably the best antidote to gross conditions, 
and to induce this good habit the check by 
root-pruning or lifting api>eurs to be the 
best means to that end. K. 

Dublin. 



Apple Cox's Orange Pippin. From a Jrnit sent by 
Mr. JV. Allan, Gunion Park Gardens, Norwich . 


ROOT-PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

£ B r^ STANCES alter ease*- What it would 
little short of folly to do in one place 
Wh m P r °ductive of good in another, 
nether root-pruning should form part of 
cultural routine, irrespective of soils 
nu locality, is another matter. It is only 
comparison that it could lie decided 
nether root-pruning increases fertility. 
; f ‘ veu the best conditions, is there any 
au'antuge in cutting back the strong roots? 
r r° St gar( leners know that root disturbance 
promotes the formation of fibrous roots, 
ait an old Rose, for instance ; cut in the 
ng roots, and if that plant is taken up 
gam in twelve mouths it will be found 
nat numerous fibres have been formed. 

years ago I lifted some Vines 
J'nicii had been planted many years, and 
me roots of which had gone down into the 
‘ UDsoil, so that no fibrous roots were near 
ne surface. The result was the produc- 
2 SX.I fibrous roots now working freely 
'Vitnin measurable distajiq^ of the surface 

Digitized by (jOOQIC 


destroys fruitfulness. Where there is a 
considerable depth of free soil, which re¬ 
mains all the year through in a sweet con¬ 
dition, there can be no necessity for root- 
pruning, but where these conditions do not 
exist anything that can be done to 
neutralise the effect of a cold, damp sub¬ 
soil must be beneficial. The conversion of 
long tap-roots more or less destitute of 
fibres into active feeding roots within 
measurable distance of the surface, and 
therefore capable of assimilating manurial 
matter, which may be applied in the form 
of top-dressings, would seem to be the aim 
of those who may wish to produce abun¬ 
dant crops of good quality. Byfleet. 

--It was reported (and doubtless cor¬ 
rectly) that the late Rev. Chas. C. Ellison, 
of Bracebridge, Lincoln, who had planted 
a quantity of Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
which apparently were eventually not 
fruiting to bis satisfaction, dug up and re- 
plarited each alternate tree in the autumn, 
with the result that the following season 


PEACH-TREE NOT FRUITING. 

KINDLY tell me what should be done to an 
outdoor Peach (Royal George)? It was planted 
two or three years ago against a wall facing 
south, in a well-drained position. It made fine 
growth the first season after planting, and had 
a few blossoms, which were kept covered with 
a curtain at night to keep off frosts, but no 
flowers set. This year it flowered again, and 
no sign of fruit, the leaves got a blight—I sup- 
ose blister—ou them. The garden wall is 
uilt of stone, and not closely cemented. A 
friend said it would always be cold and 
draughty. I want to know if whitewashing 
the wall would attract more sun? When white¬ 
wash is used in greenhouses, could it not be of 
use outside, too, or could felt be used to make 
it warmer against wall? Should the tree be 
pruned now?—S. A. Marsh. 

Lin all probability the tree is in need of 
a partial root-lift ing—t.<\. lifting the roots 
situated farthest away from the stem of 
the tree and laying them out afresh, ill a 
nearly horizontal position, after sborten- 
I ing the strongest somewhat. To carry out 
j the lifting iu a proper manner oih*h out a 
| trench some 1 feet to 5 feet distant from 
the wall, in semicircular form, IS inches 
wide and as deep as is necessary, or so 
| that the lowermost roots can be got at and 
lifted. The best implement to use to 
liberate the soil with from amongst the 
i roots is a five-thied steel digging-fork. By 
I working regularly all round the face of the 
ball, after the trench has been ojiened out, 

; every particle of soil can, with its aid, be 
I easily worked away from between the 
roots. Fasten the latter back out of the 
! way as soon as they are liberated, and 
| cover with wet mats or Moss to prevent 
them from drying when they come into 
| contact with the air. Keep the trench 
clear by throwing out the loose soil as it 
| is forked down, and continue in this way 
I to within 12 feet of the stem. Then, after 
! shortening the strongest roots or such as 
) are of a thong-like nature and trimming 
! off broken ends, proceed to fill in the 
trench, and relay the roots at their various 
levels in the soil as the filling-in goes on. 
I»e sure and make the soil firm by tread¬ 
ing, and if you bare some fibrous loam to 
spare, mix a barrow-load or so of it with 
the staple to place, over and round the 
roots, and do not omit in any case to use 
a plentiful supply of lime-rubbish. If cast 
over the thrown-out soil, it will then be¬ 
come incorporated with it by the simple 
process of breaking down and shovelling 
it back into the excavation. When 
finished, mulch the surface with sufficient 
short litter to exclude frost. 

A stone wall with louse or badly 
cemented joints is nut at all suited for 
training Peach-trees upon. There are 
three ways of dealing with such a wall, the 
first of which is to coat or cover the sur¬ 
face with cement, which, when dry, could 
be coloured to represent a brick wall. T<> 
do this slake a sufficient quantity of lime 
fresh from the kiln in an open tub, not a 
barrel, and while boiling add from a half 
to one gallon of linseed oil, according to 
the quantity of wash required. Then add 
sufficient Venetian red to make the wash 
of the requisite -j^igUt^ and apply to the 
cemented face of the wall while it is hot. 
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Two coats at tlie least would be necessary 
to cover the wall-surface properly. 
Another, and the second, way would be to 
board the face of the wall with match- 
boarding, and to give three coats of paint ! 
of a brick-red colour afterwards. The 
third method would be to have the courses l 
properly stopped, and brought out as i 
nearly flush with the face of the wall as 
is practicable, with a mixture of half 
cement and half mortar, and then colour¬ 
wash it. By colouring the wall a reddish 


although but a cooking Blum, this variety 
from n west wall usually has a very agree¬ 
able flavour. Concerning Bears, fruit 
from bushes in the open was much more 
highly flavoured than that from the walls. 
It is annoying to lind so many usually full- 
flavoured varieties from walls which have 
—as a neighbour aptly put it quite recently 
—“just missed it,” although their size and 
appearance leave but little to be desired. 
Among Beaches, Hale’s Early, Dymond, 
and Koval George were good, and, in con- 


tint it would attract and absorb the j trust to the experience of many, of really 


The Bear itself, or rather Uie flesh of the 
Pear, is really swollen stem, and in the 
cases sent the part of the stem behind the 
fruit has started to swell in a somewhat 
similar manner. Possibly the weight ot 
the fruit on the shoot bent it and arrested 
the flow of sap in this pail and induced 
the swelling. The cracking of the fruits is 
a different matter, and is no doubt due to 
the attack of a fungus called Fusieladium 
pirinum. This fungus attacks foliage and 
shoots as well as fruits, and causes 
cracks on the latter. All shoots showiug 


warmth of the sun’s rays to a much ! good flavour ; while out of four varieties be pruned away and 


greater degree, and therefore render it Nectarines grown out-of-doors, llum- 
iiinre suitable for Pencil culture than if it p ok it wa s outstanding for colour and 
were whitewashed, as you suggest. flavour. Morello Cherries were a good 

To render the tre<* more insect-proof crop . The cold and sunless weather and 
spray it, while in quite a dormant condi- | the deluges of rain entirely checked the 
11 " , "* 1 .. depredations of wasps and bluebottles, so 


tion, either with caustic alkali solution or 
a solution made with Gishurst eom- 
I*Hind, both of which can be obtained from 
any dealer in garden sundries. The prun¬ 
ing of the tree may be effected any time 
(►etween now and the end of January, but 
if you elect to carry out either of the 
foregoing recommendations, it had best be 
done now’. You acted wisely in protecting 
the blossoms as you did. * A temporary 
board coping would also be useful at the 
flowering period, if the existing coping 
does not project more than 2 inches or 
o inches.] 

NOTES FKOM A SCOTTISH GARDEN. 

The earliest frost which did any damage 
came a full fortnight earlier than is usual. 

On the night of the 4th-otli of October the 
thermometer fell to 20 degs., and in the 
morning Dahlias, French Beans, mid 
similar tender subjects were irretrievably 
spoiled. The first sharp frost is, as a rule, 
experienced about the loth, and as this 
came so unexpectedly there was no oppor¬ 
tunity afforded of saving the Dahlias. Late 
Pens (cooking) in a sheltered part of tlie 
garden escajted, and it is yet ]>ossible to 
get a dish of Autocrat. Cauliflowers of the 
autumn type, and that valuable Broccoli, 

Walcberen, were likewise unaffected, and 
are still fairly plentiful. Regarding winter 
vegetables, the outlook is highly satisfac¬ 
tory, with the single—but very important- 
exception of Celery, which has been 
attacked by the dangerous leaf-fungus. 

This was, unfortunately, not observed 
until the disease had made considerable 
progress. The fungus is entirely confined 
to the red varieties. The present quarters j 
when vacant will receive a thorough dress¬ 
ing of hot lime, and will probably be | 
devoted for a season to Spinach. Lettuces, ; 
and such surface-rooting subjects. Owing i 
to circumstances it has become necessary i 
to lift and replant a considerable number 
of fruit-trees. This work was accom¬ 
plished under most favourable conditions, 
and where needful the roots were slightly 
attended to. At any time I am no great 
believer in root-pruning, more especially in 1 Kami' Lilv 
the case of Apples and Bears, 
is, no doubt, occasionally benefited by a 
little root-pruning, but if the growth of 
young trees is too gross, lifting and re¬ 
planting in less rich soil will give better 
and more lasting results. Of course, it 
without saying that all tap-roots 


that Blums and Cherries were secured for | 
(.nice in a way without toll being taken by 
these i*?sts. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums have rarely 
been more enduring and effective. A 
border TO yards long entirely tilled with 
these plants was particularly striking. The 
plants were arranged in groups of different 
colours, and were a great source of 
pleasure. The varieties were chiefly of the 
Masse familv, but owing to a blunder at 
the time of planting Mine. Desgranges was 
put out instead of White Masse, and Carrie 
instead of Horace Martin. Carrie, how¬ 
ever, bloomed simultaneously with the 
forms of Masse, and I have now modified 
mv opinion as to Horace Martin being the 
best vellow. Carrie is approximately of 
the same height, the yellow’ is very line and 
clear, the flow’ers are equally numerous, 
and are borne on more rigid stems than 
those of Horace Martin. Mine. Desgranges, 


noticed when trees are lifted are cleanly 
cut off. and for this purpose I laid a sharp 
chisel such as is used by carpenters to be < 
superior to any other tool. The trails- j j* 
planted trees have been made secure 
against winds, and have been mulched with 
well-decayed manure. 

All fruit is now in store, and, taken 
throughout. 1912 must be considered a 
highlv satisfactory year. Apples, perhaps, 
are not so large as was the case last year, 
but the crop has been very even and 
matured well. Blums, usually one of the 
heaviest crops here, w’ere not quite so 
abundant as usual, but were, nevertheless, 
quite an average crop, and what is worthy 
of note in a comparatively sunless year, 
possessed— with the exception of Bond’s 
Seedling—a superior flavour. Pond’s was 
large, well coloured, hut tasteless, and 


of course, of a much later i>eriod of bloom- j >so j| is suitable. During my longexpertoRi* 

I have seen it grown with varied 
results. Nearly fifty years ago 1 renum¬ 
ber a fine tree growing in a frn* loam 
in an orchard near Bath- Since that 1 have 
seen it grand in three places widely 
apart—in west Norfolk nothing could be 
better—in light soils in each instance. Here 
in west Surrey It is one of the best. Ins 
garden adjoining mine this and Suffield 
do well. When in west Dorset these were 
two of the most unreliable kinds, the sou 
being heavy and cold. I am convinced tw 
atmosphere has much to do with the be¬ 
haviour of many things. If we arc to pi>> 
gress in fruit culture the chief thing is to 
find out the kinds that are suitable for 
our purpose and kinds that thrive in our 
soil, choosing a few kinds. These are toe 
important points. I have to-day had > 
large Warner’s King baked, but this is iu- 
flavoured compared to some.— J. Csoos. 

Forcing Strawbarries.-If the plants have 
strong, well-ripened crowns, one crown t 
each plant, forcing may begin by the m 
of the month or earlier if ripe fruit* 
wanted in March, early iii the month, 
that is as early as flavour can be 
the fruit. Each plant should be turnea 
out and the drainage put right-■ J ■ 
worms are in the pots a tapon lhepjd 
bench will bring them out, and tkevm 
should be made firm. I have Dund It ^ 
pots are partly plunged m a bed w*^ 
near the glass the flower-spA 
strongly and the blossoms large a ■ 
fertilised. A well-nourished 
carry to perfection a dozen g i 

fruits that will ripen within « 
each other, so that the Pj*" 1 ®, 2 . I 

moved and their places 1 

sions. Liquid manure may he fin* w j 
the fruits are set and through- 

Mealy-bug on VlneaSjb J 

rods of the Vines avails but VjD * 

and burn them, 

i'" °AJ'L Mil**? 


ing, for a time rather detracted from the 
api>earanee of the border, but latterly 
made ample amends. What u sterling old 
variety it is! 

Seldom have winter-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums been so promising. The cool 
summer was all in their favour, and with 
the burst of sunshine during September 
and October ripening of tlie wood was 
fairly good. No signs of rust have been as 
yet observed. It is to be feared that ex¬ 
hibitors may have some difticulty. in being 
ready for the earliest shows, but the 
quality of blooms for the later exhibitions 
ought to be good. 

Among subjects worthy’ of notice at the 
present time may be mentioned Brinmln 
malaeokles. It is generally recommended 
that this be grown in S-inch and 4 inch 
I>ots. Let those who only know it under 
such conditions put five plants into a 10 - 
inch pan if they wish to see the full beauty 
of B. malacoides. It mixes well with the 
earliest B. stellata, B. obeonica, and 
Roman Hyacinths, while if mixed with 
Adiantnms the effect is excellent. The 
(Schizostylis coceinea) is also at 
vith its Gladioli 

like spikes of crimson, while Salvias and 
Carnations contribute to make the display 
during the dull month of November, if not 
superior, at least equal to that of the 
height of summer. Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Growths on Pear-tree. -Can you tell me the 
use of these club-like formations at the end 
shoots of Beurrd Diel and Verulam Pear- 
trees? The trees are large standards, that had 
boen much neglected until I came here two 
years ago. Since then they have had abundant 
manure, and have borne good crops. This year 
a few Pears were cracked with the Pear-fungus. 
These were picked off and burnt, and the trees 
have had fresh light loam dug in round the 
roots. I propose to cut off all these clubs, and 
hum them. The trees are again covered with j 
fruit buds. The soil here is gravel, so trees 
need abundant nourishment. I should be grate- | 
ful for advice, as they are valuable trees- .1 
thiuk there was - I*”"* 4, * 4 “ oa 

now observed these clubs.—(MRS.) A. R. PHILLIPS. 

[The swellings on the shoots of Pear | 
which you send are scarcely to be 
regarded as signs of disease, nor should j 
we go to the trouble of removing them, j 


-;«t 

\\1 


burnt, aud just before the buds burst, and 
again just after the petals fall, and 
again about a month later, the tree should 
be thoroughly sprayed with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture. The wiuter pruning is highly im¬ 
portant.] 

Morello Cherries failing. I have three 
| standard Morello Cherries, which flower ac4 
set their fruit well, then they fall off. Is it 
want of lime which causes this? There is no 
lime in the soil, as Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
do very well. I did not see the Cherry-tree 
planted, so cannot say if the drainage is right. 
I believe old mortar rubbish was put in at 
time of planting.—8. A. Marsh. 

Lit is no doubt a deficiency of lime which 
causes the trees to cast their fruits. TV 
best way to supply this would be to work in 
at once 4 oz. of basic slag per square yard 
beneath the trees to as far as the branch^ 
extend, and in February 2 oz. of super 
phosphate of lime per square yard. In both 
cases lightly prick in the ingredients with 
a digging fork. Another winter try the 
effects of an addition to the slag of 2 oz. 
of kainit per square yard. Iu this ease a 
less quantity of slug—say 2 oz. to the 
square yard—would suffice.] 

Apple Cellini Pippin.— Like “A W." I 
can say a good word for this where the 


part of the house 

. as they are vaiuanie i the wa ]|„, and clear on ■» freshsoO**^ 

ias a fruit at the tip of each burying it previous to *ddmg f*** aer 
v a poor one—but I have only if during the wto"™* , jjuU 

• 1 mealy-bug appear., 

brush dipped into nirthv .ite tw obJeJ 

have anv plants 10 the hons®, ‘-(w 1® 
with mealy-bug. fi? fl* 

once burn them- 
factor in clearing out this pest. 
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VEGETABLES. 


TOMATO MAGNIFICENT. 

This Tomato was raised by Mr. J. A. Bark- 
ham, who kindly sent us the photograph 
from which our illustration was prepared. 
As will be seen, it is a very free-bearing 
sort, the fruits of medium size, and 
averaging from four to six to the pound. 
There are, we understand, very few seeds, 
hence there is a considerable amount of 
flesh. The plants in the illustration were 
raised in February of this year, potted off 
singly when tit, then moved to 4$-inch pots, 
and when large enough planted out. It is 
highly recommended for pot culture. 


1 that is of so much consequence. Boxes are 
usually used to sow the seed in, these being 
stood in a cool vinery or on the greenhouse 
shelf uutil germination takes place. 
Where these large bulbs are grown it Is 
usual to make up a slight liot-bed in 
1 February, by which time the young plants 
will have been pricked out once into boxes, 
l and will have become sturdy stuff. If 
pricked out on to the bed the lights can be 
removed in the daytime when the weather 
is favourable, but when cold winds prevail 
they must be kept closed, or only sufficient 
air admitted to keep the plants healthy. 
The date for planting them out must be 
regulated according to the district and the 
weather prevailing at the time. Avoid 



Tomato Magnificent . From a photograph sent by the raiser, 
Mr. J. A. Barkham, Argyle-street, Ryde, I. of W. 


CULTIVATION OF THE ONION. 
he cultivation of the Onion has for some 
past been ex ercising the skill of the 
Sn\!? ei i er to a considerable extent, and 
n De bulbs llave been produced. Years 
‘go it was considered a great achievement 
on,S, aVe xT bulbs from 1 lb. to 1* lb. 

«w,xi l? ow tb °y are grown to more than 
th a t 4.^2^ weight. It has only been since 
hot l? troduc tion of Ailsa Craig that this 
fmnh « n P° ssi ble. The seed to produce 
Twi t ne specimens is sown either in 
tn ft mber or earl y in January, according 
firr/rt conven ience of the grower and the 
*. ® the bulbs ripe. A week or 

tH«e a m&T,t 0f thC y ° a 


year makes but | 
nent 


Digitized by 


is/ttte after treafmen 

Go gle 


transplanting in hot, dry weather if pos¬ 
sible. The 

Preparation of the ground to grow 
Onions of this class Is rather a serious 
item, especially in places where the soil is 
heavy and not of the best quality. In any 
case the plot selected should be liber¬ 
ally manured and deeply trenched in 
the autumn at least 2 feet deep, and 
more if practicable, as the roots of 
the Onion will go down to a con¬ 
siderable depth. The ground should be 
left rough until spring, and when dry 
enough to work freely should be forked 
over. If the plants are sturdy, and were 
allowed ample room w r hen pricked out, 
there is no particular hurry to transfer 


them to the open grouud, from the middle 
of April to the first week in May being a 
good time. 

Onions are gross feeders, and will stand 
almost any amount of artificial feeding pro¬ 
vided this is done with care. Do not allow 
such fertilisers as nitrate of soda to come 
into contact with the bulbs. All such 
manures should be reduced to a very fine 
lewder and then carefully sown between 
! the rows. Blood manure is a very powerful 
.stimulant, but this must be used with care. 
The same applies to dissolved bones, which 
are usually reduced to a fine powder by the 
aid of sulphuric acid. The Onion, when 
plunted out, is seldom affected by the 
Oniou-fly, but a little soot scattered over 
I the grouud at the time of planting will act 
as a deterrent. Growing these large bulbs 
is rather expensive, especially when tin; 
soil is not of the best quality, though in 
j some places, even on a large scale, trans¬ 
planted Onions may be made to give a very 
I fair return. 

Where the ground is suitable the old plan 
I of sowing the seed in drills early in March 
will usually he found to produce bulbs suf¬ 
ficiently large for all ordinary purposes, 
and as a general rule such bulbs keep far 
I bettor than those that have been over-fed. 

| II. C. I*. 

ROTES AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers.— Plants set out in the 
j autumn are coming into bearing. A 
bottom-heat of 70 dogs, to 75 degs. will 
keep them comfortable, without exceeding 
j 05 dogs, iu the atmosphere unless the de¬ 
mand is urgent. Keep the growth thin, 
and do not overcrop. Cut all fruits when 
ready. The fruits will keep some time 
with the ends in a little water; and large 
j fruits hanging on the plants have an ex¬ 
hausting effort. One of the greatest helps 
to bearing plants is a light top-dressing 
given frequently. This top-dressing can be 
made a source of strength by adding to it 
a little suitable chemical manure. I am 
not in favour of much syringing, as the 
necessary moisture can he given to the 
i atmosphere by damping the floors.—E. II. 

Sowing Peas In December.— One of the 
most successful crops of Peas I ever had 
1 early in the season was raised from seeds 
| sown in December. The weather was open 
and the soil pretty dry. Shallow trenches 
were made running north and south on a 
border near a sheltering wall, and when 
the seeds had been sown in the usual wav 
| they were covered 2 Inches deep With dusi 
! —dry soil from the potting-shed—before 
the ordinary soil was replaced to a dep'Ii 
j of about 1 inch. The seeds germinated 
I freely, and when the young plants were 
| just visible above the soil they were buried 
under a thin coating of sifted coal ashes, 
j Afterwards, some soil was drawn up on 
both sides of the rows and the sticks placed 
| in position, rather more closely than usual 
j to afford protection against cold winds, 
j Nothing farther was done, and the crop 
I proved both early and heavy.— Bourne 
Vale. 

Tomatoes In cool-house.— This is bad 
ripening weather, and there might be some 
reduction in the foliage. Doubtless some 
reduction has already been made, but more 
I might be done now, as when Tomatoes are 
grow r n as catch crops the house will soon 
be wanted for other purposes. I do not 
think it is wdse, even at this season, to 
strip all the leaves off. Reduce the size 
by cutting half back. The water supply 
will also be reduced, as too much damp in 
the house will cause cracking and decav. 
—E. II. 

Dressings of lime and scot.—Old gardens, 
where the soil has become almost worn out, 
should receive a dressing of lime and soot. 
These sweeten the ground and do much to re¬ 
lieve it of slugs and other pests. There is no 
more suitable time to apply them than now, 
when so many gardens are bare, and in parti¬ 
cular should this be done where crops of veget¬ 
ables, especially Cabbage, have been grown. 
Those who have to deal with worn-out soils 
should spread the lime and soot on the surface 
after the ground has been rough dug. so that 
the winter may do its share. The soil will be 
all the sweeter and lighter, and work better 
another season.—[^Q|g 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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., is „ , \r Falkner, a bronze sport I admired for its daintiness and siinp&itj. 

from Edith Jameson, was much admired, ’ A taking exhibit was seen at one show 
amt Sirius a vollow, incurred blooui. is this autumn. In a vase to contain not lea 
promisin'*. ' E. G. than a dozen blooms the flowers were mag* 

• i iti,.A tuteinuiiK in IliomcoUme nnd thor. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. from Edith Jameson, was much admired, 

- and Sirius, a yellow, incurved bloomis 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. promising.___ E * G 

NEW CEUTU1CATED CUUiSANTIIK- j ^ ^ ^^^Ur^ihow of the 

31L31&. National Chrysanthemum Society, held 

Raisers of new Chrysanthemums must get recen tiy at Essex Hall, Strand, there was 
very disappointed with the results of their an interesting display of the newer forms 
efforts if one may judge by the paucity of of the i^ge singles. It really included the 
awards made to new and improved flowers most favoured of the older ones as well as 


uificent specimens in themselves, and they 
were cut with steins up to 4 feet long. 


, V a * . thn These were placed informally in a big va« 

•\ T . fll< : supplementary 6 d quite hidden with the common Bracken. 

National C hry^nthemum Socletj, held , Associate(1 witu llw , foliage of theCtm-san- 

anTnte y rJlling dis-idav of'the newer forms themunm were three or four braactest! 
of the large singles. It really included the Pn J^! r B^ ch ; i ,3SL clK tS! 


rich and generally admired. Noble 
blooms'of the varieties Lady Talbot, \Y. 


by the Floral Committee of the National manv ot - the novelties of the year that b Ioom s m Talbot, W. 

Chrysanthemum Society. At the meeting hnve be ,, n favoured with awards. But -turner, t. a. vallis, H. E. Converse, and 
on Wednesday, 20th November last, no befol . e naming them it may he pointed Maste r James could be scon to far itotter 
fewer than thirty-six new Chrysanthe- ou ^— an q it cannot be too often men- ’Advantage than when placed on the usual 
mums were submitted to the Floral Com- tinned—that these large, highly-finished, 1 flat show boards. This exhibit easily won 
mittee, and of this number only seven were an( j sIkav.y flowers are the results of just P r * z ^» aR d a hke class might well t*e 

recognised with an award. The following JU8 ( . ai vful cultivation as is required to added when the time comes to make 


advantage than when placed on the usual 
flat show boards. This exhibit easily won 


and showy flowers are the results of just ^st l )r * z ?» ant ^ a Gass might well be 


were the best novelties : - 
Prince of Wales.- A large, massive- 
looking exhibition bloom. The florets are 
of good length, very broad, recurving in 
fairly even form : colour, crimson, with 
bronze reverse. First-class certificate to 
Mr Norman Davis, Framtiekl, Sussex. 

Autocrat. —This is a Japanese bloom 
suitable for market. The florets are fairly 
long, rather broad, and reflexing ; colour, 
white. First-class certificate to Messrs. 
Lowe and Shawyer. Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

Elfrida. — A very attractive single- 
flowered variety, .*’» inches to 1 inches m 


produce the giant Japanese. If they, or Arrangements for last year’s exhibitions 
most of them, were grown in spray-like Among the varieties noted at various 
form without being severely disbudded the shows recently was a pretty little single 
resulting blossoms would surely be far less flayer named Star of Honour. It is pure 
attractive, and one might easily give a list white with light lemon disc, starry in 
of sorts more suitable for t hat purpose ; j shape, small, and very dainty. The sprays 
but as large sjieclmeii single flowers were light looking and appeared to 
their striking character is pronounced, j advantage in a group composed of this and 


Portia is a large bright red of a pleasing other kinds. For cutting it should be 


shade and most effective in artificial light, 
so is Jessica (reddish-bronze with gold 


noted as most useful. The variety asms 
to be little known, although it was intro- 


tips). This appeared to me especially j duced some years back. 

showy, but it failed to get the coveted' In trying to get at the excellence of cer- 

first-class certificate. Mensa is still the tain varieties of flowers there is no better 


medium breadth neatly disposed round a 
disc of good proportions; colour, deep 
apricot. Some growers were disposed to 
describe the colour as rosy buff. Award 
for colour to Messrs. Cragg. Harrison, and 
Crngg, Heston, Hounslow. Middlesex. 

Portia One of the handsomest laigc- 
flowered singles of the present season. The 
flowers arc quite o inches in diameter and 
have about four rows of long, grooved 
somewhat pointed florets of good breadth 
regularly arranged round a comparatively 
small yellow disc; colour, reddish terra¬ 
cotta ; unique. First-class certificate also 
to Messrs. Cragg. 

Snow Odekn.- The merits of this chaste 
and beautiful, glistening white, Anemone 
centred single have already been com¬ 
mented on in these pages. It is a free 
flowering plant, ami the blooms are better 
when grown in disbudded, or partially dis¬ 
budded, form. There are four to five rows 
of florets of medium breadth, neatly dis¬ 
posed round an Anemone disc measuring 
about H inch across, and the flower is 
between :? inches and 4 inches in diameter ; 
colour, pure white. First-class certificate 
also to Messrs. Cragg. 

Royalty. — Free-flowering single, of 
which too few have been recognised of late. 
There are two rows of neatly-arranged 
florets of a breadth suitable for a flower 
rather less than 3 inches in diameter, and 
the colour is a pleasing tone of crimson 
w'ith a golden centre. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Mr- Norman Davis. 


irets of model white. A new form in Snow’ Queen, place than an exhibition where ullTre 
however, is likely to be appreciated by together in competition. This struck me 
florists tor wreath-making, etc. It differs when examining a lot of vases containing 
Irom most singles in that the Anemone single Chrysanthemums. Exhibited in 
disc is ot the same colour as the florets, long branches as they grew, undisbudded 
there was no crimson, that .seemed so nor- there were ninemi _ 


however, is likely to be appreciated by 
florists for wreath-making, etc. It differs 


olour as the florets, long branches as they grew, undisbudded. 


There was no crimson that seemed so per- there were placed side by side manv kind- 
tee as (_ run.sou Queen, although a darker we often read of as being superb, etc. Yei 


on. annougu a darker we often read of as being superb, etc. Yet 
tint was louml in CannelTs Crimson, tho.se outstanding appeared to be verv few 

•" rilif'! Ml.,'i in TS Sba , d0, |S " M, T I - ,f tl,e l,lo **’ ms Ih«n«lwsW 

. ! ,! t •! , M J.. • !'. * liamlsome. j Koud, maybe the stem was tuo weak to hold 

li v' llnws- th, ,M. '..‘'“fr *? h , rst ri ! te - ' ! em erecf: and xsain. colours scewl 

« ".Mrk-s Kinwshtv L , f fi„? ? e 5t 0n ; V. Ut i dll,gJ ' 1,1 uot # few instances, so lint«I m 

ti + ^ . ,N * 1, 1 nilk - al >°Ut the one came to the striking ones tliev oak in 

bL'sl III,' formal,on „f this is very fine. I eluded Mensa (wbitel Cartes 
but lhere may be others Umt are larger, (yellow). Florrle King (pink, “anil 

is' n'Vib a soirT-uff , ;;o'b Y i' l i°^ Meum r : <^ 0 n,. dm 

colour and iI wi hi* v'l f 3 . "! 1 , <’ ort wi 'ie eolour) is most effective in Ik 

‘ \ ‘ highly thought of daytime, but poor in artificial lidit. 

Pink* pleautV was\dmire f^ Dera \^‘ ! Singles, to be at their best, must be better 
bright shade ■ id ti e w v^i , S , P .!' C . tty oulUv ated than is usually the ease, tutor 
is bright but m ,„v Z ™ rl ^ y ,. Vlctor "iimlely. we do uot bud the same ,ure 
w'liilinir in l iebn'ess • iiioo pinks arc | bestowed upon their culture as, say, ou Ibe 

Mr' "v I > Item.u f.f« h S0 °“ ^ Ja l> a °ese. This is why growers for 
Aiis. . i,. i.iieJimg inis flowers of n tm.virot .... .. sm. 


Pink' Henutv adLireTfo? I be at their best musj beb 

A, *£ 5 * 1 ? ES! 


is bright, hut many so-called pinks 


Mrs xv fi • ,}, P aa ese. Tins Is why growers for 

broii/v inrieot kli i' 5 . „<1 . tio 'y ers of <r ; market are us yet well ahead with tills 
bionzy .nuaot shade, and is large and | pretty and most useful division. 

* — H. b. ff ohlnn. R. S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. NOTES AND REPLIES. 

liiVrer V..J 1 !!! 11 1 »i* 1, | ( € y ^ Ul(>s ^ the Stopping and timing ChryBanthemums. I 

ouiti x.lliLtie.s Which hnve this Ulltumn am much obliged for the reply to my inquiry 
obtained awards of merit or first-class <•<»!' , re Btoppiug and timing C'hrysantbenmms. I. 
tlticatcs an* not in n * J however, omitted the names of three I want to 

in ’ lie ' V * Jll °Y I know about. When ehonld the following k 

ill romiui lu , ana call, therefore, be plir- I Htopped: Lady Conyers. Sir Frank fri^p. and 
chased at ;i figure that is not bv anv means I Romance? Also, should first or secoud-crow 
prohibitive. His Mu lest v llob Pnllintr ) bu ds be taken?—NIEG. 

Miss E. A. Roopo, Francis Rowe, Mi£ ^ J. Tl1 © three varieties sbouW be treated as 
Elsie Davis, among Japanese, and Sussex 1 foIlow ‘ <5: “- 


Joey Saunders. —This charming single Yellow and Charles Kingsley in singles, 
was Staged in disbudded and undisbudded are those that occur to me. I have from 
form and in both instances the flowers time to time mentioned Mile. Jacquiline 
were’ most attractive. In partially cl is- Ochs as being a promising Japanese 
budded form the sprays of blossoms are variety. On comparing notes with the in- 


irjA-iMik 

tftlhir llVtvit In "fa"* 

liidv Conyttra .. .. Last week March 8ft«nrfcrow 

Sir Frank Crisp .. do. 

Itonianoe. End March “°- 

Chrysanthemum M. Julian Valet sporty 
—I have a number of Chrysanthemums 
bloom in my greenhouse. They 


budded form the sprays or djossouls are 

beautiful, but to be seen in perfeittion the nwiwf J njw (bat this is not true to) OT 
ulant should bo disbudded to one bloom on mime. M> vanety, so called, is in reality | have a very fine spray of primrose-yefioj 

each stein. The flowers are each between Mr. 11. Rossiter, which is somewhat blooms, branching off the mani sta^. 

3 inches and 4 inches in diameter, and have similar in -shaiie-as both have very long , "{ a * h t e i U,°"f® ofbiwm% 08 b.il 

two rows of recurving florets of good | florets— and deep amaranth in colour, the other flowers aro puro white. I 

breadth ; colour, o lovely tone of buff, while Mile. Jacquiline Ochs rightly des- flower of each, and shall 


t reducer I find that this is 


3 inches and 4 inches in diameter, and have similar in sliai>e—as both have very i 
two rows of recurving florets of good florets—and deep amaranth in col 
breadth ; colour, a lovely tone of buff, while Mile. Jacquiline Ochs rightly , 
First-class certificate to Mr. L. Lawrence, ; cribed is amaranth on a cream ground. 

Slioreliain, Kent. ll1 table decorations of cut Clirysanthe- 

Crimson Queen.- A very distinct wine- mums I have observed this autumn that j 
coloured crimson, single - flowered sort, there is a tendency to do away with 
about 34 inches in diameter, having two ornamental vases which have, to mv ta; 
row*s of medium to broad florets of good been too much in vogue. They have i 


uioouis. uraucumg uii me mam --- 

of the flowers being pure’white. OBJJJJS 

plant I have a spray of pink hloom. 

the other flowers aro pure white, i j/ 

flower of each, and shnll hr 

you will inform me if you iD( , 1‘ 

genuine sports and likely to be of anj 

Q [Plants of this useful, free-floje^ 


there is a tendency to do away with the I October white Clinsautlieiuum M 
ornamental vases which have, to my taste, we il, ami we can quite 
beeu too mueb in vogue. They have not, i success with this variety. Ve are 
however. In all cases departed. I remem- toro.<toil in what you tell or lac 


substance and a neat yellow^ disc. Com- however, lu all cases departed. I remem- terested in what you tell us of 
mended. From Messrs. Cragg. tier on one occasion when judging, my col- snorts that have developed onyoari 


mended. From Messrs. Cragg. 

Mrs. Roger Gregory.— This is a single of 
pleasing form. There are two rows of 
medium florets disposed in even fashion 


-iivii jnwh.x.t,, vu, MltlUS UIUL 11U.V vv. , ^- ■ SD|] 

ioRY.—This is a single of league remarked that the competitor was The primrose yellow colour 01 ^ 

There are two rows of evidently thinking of steeplechasing, the pink of the other sport again p ^ 

spoxed in even fashion vases being scattered like v so many sportiveuess of tlie Chrysantue . f 


medium florets disposed in even fashion vases being scattered like v so many j sportiveuess of tiie CT 2Snwftetfcer tbe 
round a golden disc; colour, pink, with obstacles on a racecourse. Of a different very much open to quest' yD 
white zone round the disc. Commended, and more pleasing character was that of j sports have any real ra iuL 
The committee wished to see again a one where ordinary glass vases were ezn- f succeed in fixing them, 
large single named Vincent Steane. It is a ployed, the flow’ers used being the white! really first-class as the rarieff 

rather loose flower with broad petals, and single Mensa and the tiny-flowered Pom- ; flower about the same 
the colour is mauve with white zone round pon, Primrose League. Tins was much j under notice that rner 
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your sports achieviug success or distinc¬ 
tion in any way. It is interesting, how¬ 
ever. to know that this continental intro¬ 
duction, following the course of so many 
others from the same source, has sported. 
You will observe the name is not Jules 
Valet, as mentioned by you, but M. Julian 
Valet, as given at the head of this note.] 
Specimen plants of single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.—A few members of the Wanstead 
Chrysanthemum Society have certainly 
achieved distinction this year in the fine 
quality single Chrysanthemum specimen 
plants that they exhibited. I have never 
seen better busb-grown specimens, the 
plants not being of that formal type that 
trained specimen plants were represented 
by years ago. On the present occasion the 
plants were profusely flowered, nicely 
clothed with foliage, ami presented a 
charming and graceful appearance. Mary 
Richardson (terra-cotta on buff ground) 
was shown by the two exhibitors, and the 
plants were grand busby specimens. 
Sylvia Slade, a clear, bright lake-coloured 
flower, with a white zone, was also shown 


there is no great hardship in waiting a 
little longer, as a good start is half the 
battle. If possible, as soon as the cut¬ 
tings have been struck and potted off, it 
is best to let them be placed in the coolest 
part of the house, near to the glass, where 
they will not be drawn, until they can 
with safety be removed to a cold-frame. 
I would much rather wait for the strong 
sucker appearing than take the first cut¬ 
ting that showed itself, simply because it 
happened to be the first.— Woodbastwick. 

Chrysanthemum Crimson Mary Richard¬ 
son.—This is a distinct form of a beautiful 
variety, and is richer in its colouring. The 
salmon-red shade is not only striking in the 
daytime, but most attractive under arti¬ 
ficial light. This makes both Mary 
Richardson and the Crimson most valuable. 
Such shades, however, quickly fade, and 
the flowers require shading. In free- 
flowering qualities the above-named 
adapts itself to growing in sprays, and the 
branching habit of the plant is pronounced. 
Nor are the blossoms held too stiffly ; thus 
we have a variety at once useful and grace- 


value of this variety and other members of the 
same family is that they come in so well after 
most of the ordinary November sorts are past 
their best.—E. G. 

Chrysanthemum Freda Bedford.—As a 

market Japanese Chrysanthemum this is cer¬ 
tainly one of the standard sorts. It may be 
growu to produce a largo number of small to 
medium-sized blooms, or a limited number of 
full blooms of good quality for market. The 
reflexed petals are fairly broad, and the plant 
has a robust constitution. Varieties of this 
character growers should make a special note 
of for cultivation another season. The colour 
is a lovely bronzy-apricot.—C. A. H. 

Market Japanese Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. 
Powell.—Yellow market Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums of a real Bulphur-yellow colour are a 
very limited quantity, consequently the variety 
under notice should be heartily welcomed by 
market growers. The flowerB are of good size, 
with medium florets, pleasingly reflexing and 
drooping. The plant is a good doer.—E. G. 

Market Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. A. Read. 
-This is a grand Japanese market variety, the 
blooms of which are of splendid proportions 
and of reflexed form. The florets are long and 
of good breadth; colour, rich velvety crimson, 
with bronze reverse. It is a robust plant, and 
is a distinctly good novelty.—E. G. 

Single Chrysanthemum Caledonia.—This is 
one of the largest singles, measuring some 
6 inches to 7 inches in diameter. The florets 



A hardy plant border at Iscl Hall, Cumberland. (See page £oj.) 


in splendid form by both competitors. I 
Narcissus, a good yellow, the third plant 
in the winning trio, wanted a few days 
njore to finish properly. A superb plant of 
the Lion, a deep reddish terra-cotta flower 
of ideal form, was extremely well flowered, 
and evidenced splendid culture. If in 
chrysanthemum shows more plants of this 
kind were seen they would be more in¬ 
teresting to visitors, and such plants would 
serve to show what could be done with 
the Chrysanthemum.—W. V. T. 

Lanky Chrysanthemum cuttings.—As is 
well known, some Chrysanthemums are 
inore robust than others, and in selecting 
cuttings one has to 14 take them as they 
come,” to a large extent. It does not, 
however, follow that every lanky slip 
should be used for propagation ; on the 
wntrarv, rather than commence with a 
Poor, weak cutting, it is preferable to 
wait until stronger growths push up. Old 
stools, if they are backward at throwing 
up suckers, should be encouraged by 
•stirring the surface-soil a little, anil, if 
need be, introducing a little fresh loam, 
Riving the plants a light position in the 
uouse. For growing for home decoration 
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ful for table and other floral decorations. 
I would grow it in preference to Mary 
Richardson because of its deeper shade of 
colour.—H. S. 


Japanese Chrysanthemum White Queen 
and its yellow sport. -Among the many 
handsome Japanese Chrysanthemums that 
were set up at the early October show of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society, at 
the Crystal Palace, none attracted more 
attention than the superb examples of 
White Queen, a large and beautiful 
Japanese bloom of reflexed and drooping 
form. It is one of those varieties that will 
produce good blooms from almost any bud 
selection, and it is a plant of easy culture. 
W r ithin the last week there has been certifi¬ 
cated a lovely primrose sport from White 
Queen, and this is to be distributed under 
the name of the Hon. Mrs. John Ward. 
As the sport may be expected to possess all 
the good qualities of the parent plant, a 
note should be made of it.—E. G. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. A. M. Falkner.—This 
is a sport from Edith Jameson, and. as is well 
known, is a flower of beautiful quality. It is 
of true Japanese form. As shown this season, 
the colour is a lovely creamy-white, the ends 
of the petals faintly tinted ivory blush. The 


aro long and of medium width, evenly disposed 
round an ideal disc. It is a rather tall plant, 
but if stopped once or twice lateral growths 
are developed, and a splendid crop of blossoms 
follows. 

Chrysanthemums outside.-I often think, 
When moving about in the autumn, that since 
the Japanese types have been grown in the 
open garden we have lost much of the beauty 
of the outdoor Chrysanthemum. Some thirty 
years ago it was a common thing to see in 
cottage gardens a mass of colour resulting 
from using such kinds as President, Petite 
Amie, Jules Lagravere, and many others I 
could name. These were hardy and more fitted 
for the open than the major portion now 
grown.— DORSET. 


Chrysanthemum December Gold.—This is 
indeed a grand flower, larger and fuller than 
most market, sorts, yet not too large or too 
full. The flower is of Japanese reflexed and 
drooping form, and the florets are of medium 
width and splendid form. The colour is a rich 
bronzy-gold, and is most effective. It is a 
plant with a good habit.—W. V. T. 

Chrysanthemum Queen Mary.-At the Scot¬ 
tish Horticultural Society's Chrysanthemum 
exhibition, just recently held in Edinburgh 
Messrs. Wells* and Co. put up a splendid stand 
of flowers, on which was a vase of magnificent 
blooms of their new white Japanese variety 
Queen Mary. It is. I think, the best white I 
have seen, and thoroughly deserved the award 
of merit that was giveu .it- J. W. HEBDON 
Mvtseiburffh. Original from ON * 
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ISEL HALL AND GARDEN. 

The house, which is of Norman date, and 
has a Pele tower at one end, stands on the 
south side, high above the river Derwent. 
A bank, which in spring is covered with 
Daffodils, slopes abruptly down to the 
river, and has a walk w inding along ending 
in a long flight of old, well-worn, shallow 
stone steps, which are, I suppose, hundreds 
of years old, down to the old salmon pool. 
The house on this side opens on to a stone 
terrace with a stone-paved Rose-garden 
beyond, with Polyantha Roses in old- 
fashioiuMl-shaped beds, alternated with 
beds of French Lavender. A wall rock- 
pmlen runs along with a lawn below', 
which again ends in the river bank. On 


are very pretty paved squares, on which are 
seats and garden tables. Lawns occupy 
the rest of the space. Camilla Lawson. 

Isel Hall, Cocl'crmouth , Cumberland . 

AMONG TI1E HARDY FLOWERS. 
Mossy Rockfoils. —My garden has grown 
a little dreary since the winter set in, but 
I obtain a good deal of pleasure from it 
still. One of the features w'hlcli add to 
this pleasure is the colouring of the Mossy 
Saxifrages. It is very interesting to 
examine these and to study their colouring 
as they hang over stones in the rock 
garden or make nice little mounds in the 
borders. They are worth growing if only 
for I lie sake of their winter greenery, 
which i.s at its brightest in the wilder 
days, and is, in the case of many, of the 
most vivid emerald hue. and in others of 


in the long stretch of the path. I love to 
have these silvery Rockfoils in clumps on 
my little rock garden, but I think they 
also make charming edgings. I have seen 
the edging I speak of when in flower. My 
friend tells me that the origin of this 
edging was three rosettes he bought for 
sixpence many years ago. There must be 
thousands of rosettes now. The silver-grey 
it shows now is delightful. 

The Savin. —A lady friend of mine, who 
had a good plant of the Savin, which she 
delighted to increase from cuttings, gave 
me a little plant, which I planted on the top 
of a rockery. Here it has done well, and at 
this season 1 often stop to admire its nice 
mass of pretty given leaves, which are so 
closely set on the branches. It seems to 
me an ideal plant of its kind for trailing 
over a rockery. 





Isel Hall, Cockcnnonth, Cumberland. 
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the east side of the Pele tower is a stone 
walk w'itk Fuchsia hedge on each side, 
and on one side of these hedges a stone- 
Pavvd herb garden with beds < of old- 
fashioned herbs, and ou the other is 
another stone-paved Rose garden wdth tall 
wee P in S W'ichuraiana and Poly¬ 
antha Roses surrounded by a Yew hedge. 

On the north side of the house is a fore 
court divided from the stables by a Yew 
hedge From this forecourt there are 
beautiful, old, wide, stone steps leading 
down to an old sunk garden or pleasaunee 
surrounded on three sides by high, old, red 
brick wall. There is a wide, paved walk 
down the centre of the garden with a broad 
herbaceous border on each side and a sun¬ 
dial in centre. Under the walls which sur¬ 
round the garden are wide herbaceous 
borders cut up or divided into squares by 
small stone walks, and at the corners there 
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a nice green, tinted with bronze. I do not 
know of any Mossy Rockfoil which would 
not be worth having because of its value 
in winter. In a short time we shall have 
the Snowdrops peering through some of 
them. I have been gradually adding to my 
Mossy Rockfoils for the sake of their 
winter brightness. Of course, I appre¬ 
ciate the flowers of the Saxifrages In 
spring as well. 

Silvery Rockfoils in winter.— I do not 
wonder at the enthusiasm with which some 
of my friends speak and write of the 
silvery Rockfoils, especially as we find 
them so good in winter as well as when 
in flower in spring. A friend of mine has 
a long path edged with stones, over which 
he has a pretty silvery Saxifrage of the 
Aizoon type, and this was very pretty 
when I saw it the other day. It was about 
9 inches broad, aud looked very beautiful 


AspeuulX hexaphylla. —I saw' a plant of 
the pretty white-flowered Asperula hexa- 
phylla once, and was so much taken with 
its grace aud value for mixing with other 
things that I bought a packet of seeds last 
spring, sowed them in a riot of sandy soil, 
and placed in a frame. As the result I have 
quite a number of plants, which I expect 
will flower in 1913. It is earlier than the 
Gypsophila, which we see so often used 
with cut flowers, and it is every bit as 
graceful. In fact, this w'ould seem to be 
an attribute of all the Woodruffs, w'hich, 
however tiny they may be or however tali 
they grow, are always pretty. I am sure 
the common Woodruff would have been 
sought after had it not been a native, but 
Asperula hexaphylla is more valuable, be¬ 
cause it grows to a greater height—a foot 
or 18 inches—and „ gives . flowers which 
come in for cutting. It is also good in the 
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border, and it can be grown quite well in 
shade. 

WINTERING l’LANTS IN FRAMES.—As One 

learns a little more about plants and how 
to grow them, one begins to find out that 
a great many iu frames are lost from cod¬ 
dling them too much. I have lost more 
hardy plants when small from keeping 
thein closely covered up during frost than 
when they were just covered with the 
lights and plenty of air allowed to enter. 

I began with covering them up and keep¬ 
ing them in the dark when it came hard 
frost, excluding all the air 1 could. 1 lost 
many young plants from seeds and many 
which had been raised from cuttings, but 
which I thought would l>e better with 
shelter for the winter. Damp is my chief 
enemy in winter, and I now throw oil the 
rain by means of the lights, but give plenty 
of air at all times. When tiie pots are 
plunged the number of losses is very small, 
and most of the plants pull through and 
are better iu spring than when they were 
noddled and covered up. We are often' far 
too much afraid of frost, the real danger, 
apparently, lying iu winter damp rather 
than winter cold. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

A LILY POOL. 

I WANT to make a small Lily pool. 6 feet 
6 inches by 13 feet 6 inches by 2 feet deep, and 
should be grateful for advice how to do it. The 
soil is clay. Should the pool be concreted and 
cemented, and. if so. how deep should the con¬ 
crete be? Or would it be sufficient to dig the 
pool, smooth the bottom and sides, and plaster 
over with cement?—(M rs.) G. LEES. 

-I shall be greatly obliged by information 

on the following points:-It is proposed to 
make a pond for growing the usual hardy 
aquatics. It is to be about 30 feet in diameter, 
and of concrete 6 inches thick. Would this 
thickness of concrete bo endangered by the 
roots of small ornamental trees about 2 feet 
from one edge? What would be the most suit¬ 
able depth of water? It is to receive the sur¬ 
face-drainage of paths and lawns on 3 acre of 
higher ground, also the rain water from roof of 
house. Main water is to be laid on for use in 
time of drought. With this amount of flow 
through, how often would the pond want clean¬ 
ing out? What kind of provision should be 
made, either in the making of the concrete bed 
,,r after, for the planting of the aquatics?— 
F. C. HARROP. 

[Seeing the proposed site of the pool is 
olay, we do not think there is any need to 
go to the expense of using cement. If, 
however, yon think the clay is not sufficient 
to hold up the water then you will have to 
excavate the soil to the necessary size of 
the pond, and then well puddle the sides 
and bottom with well-temiiered clay. Of 
this material some l) inches in thickness 
will be required for the bottom and two- 
thirds of the sides, sloping off from 
(1 inches to nothing at the surface margin. 
The chief item here is that the clay be 
well tempered, not made too wet, as in 
such case subsequent drying out may pro¬ 
duce cracks; therefore, if clay be used, 
let It be sp rammed nil over its surface 
us not merely to place it in position, but to 
force the moisture to the surface, finally 
introducing the water before any fear of 
drying or cracking becomes possible. Such 
work, however, if done in autumn or 
winter, materially reduces such risk. If 
you decide to have a concrete bottom and 
sides you must first excavate the soil to the 
size you require, and allow at least 2 feet 
in centre above the concrete for the water 
depth. This latter may be increased with 
advantage. The concrete for bottom should 
be of river sand and cement in the propor¬ 
tion of two of sand to one of cement. This, 
if well put down and sufficiently moist to 
float a surface, would be quite watertight. 
If you prefer it, however, you could 
employ the concrete at four parts to one, 
and, when set. float the surface again with 
1 inch thick of sand und cement in equal 
parts, which will make a perfectly water¬ 
tight bottom. Care will be needed that 
only perfectly fresh cement is used. We 
should much prefer the clay, as this will 
give a far better bottom for your Water 
Lilies. If you use the cement, then you will 
have to have mounds of soil into which 
the Lilies cau root. When planting, put 
the Lilies iuto an old basket filled with 


good loamy soil, and drop iuto Urn places Everyoue can see Uow effective tie Iy, b 
where tlm mounds of soil are. As the either for shelter or to shutout anything 


basket deenys the roots will hml their way offensive. As a screen I have luuohtoai 
into the soil of the mounds.] ia favour of Ivy. Iu a garden here (Cm- 

---- berley) it is used with the best results to 

WILD GARDENING shut out auotk er adjoining place. This 

r ;Vo the Editor Of Gardening Illustrated.] , <*"*» Is about 14 feet high, to another 
L " V,. L X * . ,1 garden I know a screen was needed. Some 

Sir, We read about wild gardenmg^b t f our years ago this was formed of a free- 

seldom see it, for the very simple reason V -L c Ivv w liich is now 8 feet lueh it 

“my btf worth"T»inting"out to^hore^abelt 


in small quantities are of no use. Again, it 
is not fully understood that for wild gar¬ 
dening only such bulbs as will seed and in¬ 
crease freely must be planted. I have 
heard of large gardens where Spanish Irises 
and Gladioli have to be planted every year. 
How gladly would I have those cast-off 
bulbs, for in my garden they would 
llmirisli, blit they are consigned to the 
rubbisli-lieap. The idea of the bulb mer- 


to use Ivy in this way the desirability of 
using either an iron or Oak trellis. It this 
is not done the wind or snow may bring it 
to the ground.—J. Crook. 

Tufted Pansies from seed. -Wheu talk¬ 
ing to a prom incut grower recently he re¬ 
marked that only a very few kinds could 
be relied on to give from seed more than 
50 per cent, true to colour. Owing to the 


chant is to keep up the price of bulbs, but ; dry, hot .summer of 19111 had to resort to 


the result is, that, except in a very few sowing seen ro outam vigorous stock. In 
places, the planting of bulbs ori*a large the autumu I sowed eight or ten kinds 
scale is so little seen that few people ! from seed of my own saving. Early last 
will begin it on a small piece of ground, spring these were planted out. All through 
To make bulb planting popular, instead the winter there was a marked different 


sowing seed to obtain vigorous stock. 


of, as at present, sending their surplus 
bulbs to auction or throwing them away, 
growers should put them into n sack mid 
sell them off cheap to amateur gardeners, 
who would thus find out which sorts will 


in their growth, some being far more 
vigorous than others. This was noticeable 
in some yellows and the pale blue kinds. 
When the plants came iuto bloom, Maure 
Queen, Swan, and one or two others did not 


do well and learn jo know many varieties give half true to colour, while a bright 


which at present they have no knowledge 
of, for many African and other bulbs are 
as easily grown as Crocuses and Snow¬ 
drops. 

Small gardens are very monotonous. In 
them we see the old “Crown Imperial,” 


yellow of the Bullion type and a dark blue 
gave nine out of ten true to colour. I 
found several kinds, including Ardwell 
Gem and Maggie Mott, did not produce:! 
IxhI of seed. The reason for tlii$ is dlffi 
cult to understand. Although seedling- 


1 he Crown o Pearls ns called by the may be disappointing, there is thecoifaM 

inhhinor <r>i u/lnnnr lm n ___ i-L.., a l. _ i_ n. . . 


jobbing gardener, who has generally some 
quaint travesty of the Latin name, a few 
Crocuses, and lately some Tulips, because 
of late years Tulips have been cheap, but 
Auomathecas. ITischkinias. Sclllas. Zephv- 
ranlhes, Colcliicums, Scliizostylis, and 
many more ought to be seen in cottage 
gardens in quantities. Village flower shows 
are naturally always in the summer, but 
I would suggest to some enterprising com¬ 
mittee to substitute for a change a show 
in bulb time. Except for the seedsmen’s 
lists there are no means for the villager to 
see the new sorts of Daffodils and less- 
known spring flowers. 

Early out-of-door gardening is much neg¬ 
lected, yet with good management the 
garden need not be a blank from November 
to April. There are Cyclamens, Aconites, I 


sation that one often obtains some new 
kinds. Some three years ago I crossed a 
large yellow Pansy witli a good Tufted 
Viola, and now have a grand large vellov 
Viola with true tufted habit. The patent 
age of the Pansy is shown in black rays in 
the seedling. 1 have a Tufted Pansy of my 
own raising a bright yellow; this fm 
seed gives nine out of ten true to colour 
\\ hen the stock of any kind gets weak it 
is a good plan to raise a few seedlings to 
get vigorous stock.—J. C. F. C. 


lists tnere are no means for tlie villager to Doronicum plantagineum excelsu/n. 
see the new sorts of Daffodils and less- | Perhaps the most generallv useful of tin* 

k xr^2i:r rs - , • . , noronieutns, or Leopard's'Rnues. is tbi> 

Lilli} out-of-door gardening is much lies- j 011 c, often called Unrpur Owe. It to. 
leeted, yet with good management the : large flowers of a line bright vellow 
garden need not be a blank from November | Another qualitv it possesses is that of 
to April 1 here are Cyclamen*, Aconites, having long stems, rendering the flow* 
Winter Irises of many shades of colour, more suitable for cutting, while it is effec 
and 1 run roses and 1 ufted Pansies, which, tive in a border, and flowers in both spring 
if raised m spring, flower in autumn, and and autumn, it grows 21 feet or 3 fm 
enh\en the flower garden. There are early high, and the large golden, Marguerite-iiL 
Anemones flowering shrubs, such as For- flowers are of considerable beauty. Toi 
sytlila and Kibes, etc., bright-leaved trees justice to this Leopard's Bane it should 
autl beiries, yet where is the nurseryman have a deeply-dug, well-manured border, 
who specialises as a wiuter gardener? though it is not particular as to soil, h 
\ve English are too conservative in ! will thrive in sun or shade, and flowers 
trade ; all sell the same things, there is no best in the autumn if in a rich border- 
originality; one beaten track all follow S. A. 

i^l°“?? ne n i ore adv r^ thfin Wintering bedding plants.-lt is not 
the rest launch out, as I suggest, by form-., difficult to keep Pelargoniums and other 
ing a winter garden and he will find him- ! plants safe from frost The dump Mb 
8elf / a . n ? 011 ? aud make a and a sue- I more than frost when the plants are left 

06 l ousiness. E. E. Cope. } in cold-frames. The demand for bedding 

r inchampsted, Berks. plants in manv nrivate gardens is not so 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


best in the autumn if in a rich border.— 
S. A. 

Wintering bedding plants.— It is not 

difficult to keep Pelargoniums and other 
plants safe from frost. The damp kills 
more than frost when the plants ore leu 
in cold-frames. The demand for bedding 
plants in many private gardens is not s» 
great as it was, but, so far as I see. the 
demand for Pelargoniums is as great as 


ULUAUmi A.UL A Li«A^uuiuu.v — <- _ , 

A flooded garden. -My garden in wet weather ever it was. In our climate Wfi 
is often flooded in parts, and the water lies a brightness_TI 

day or two in very wet weather. Do you think u £ \ . M r 9 »d 

niakiug a Lily pond would drain the ground. Work In frames.— Violets, Lettuces, 8 

if made near the worst part? Last winter the other tilings can now be brought on (jmw. 

Rose-bed was part flooded, and then frozen ' ‘ T 

over. Will not that damage the Hoses?—M. 

LEWIS. 


I Work In frames. -Violets, Lettuces, M 
other things can now be brought on (]W 
in quite cold frames, but better Lewcej 
can be obtained from a leaf-bed 
I with a frame where there is,just a iw 
| warmth. There is plenty otjoayes i . 

I country now suitable for mild hotbed ■ 
ing, and they can he obtained * 
suburbs by making friends with th 


[You tell us nothing as to what causes » fra ™ e J 

the flooding. Is it due to the overflowing warmth. There is plenty of J 
of a stream or Is the ground so heavy or so c ° untry I10w 
situated that after heavy rain the water 
is unable to get away? The making of the 
Lily-pond in the lowest part would prob¬ 
ably be an advantage, but you must have j 0 a correspondent ?*'’ •- 4 

the ground thoroughly drained with a main | There are. however, some carms^ 
drain a^ the lowest level to carrv the water | the cultivation of iris susiana, ^ 
to the pond. Yes ; the Roses no doubt will | fi^STW tbl am 

suffer.] ; planted at the foot of* _ 

Ivy screens.—At page 740 there is a fine ; “there are really 

illustration of an Ivy screen. This should • sabk ' m ‘ 
induce those Deeding such to adopt it. ' abnott. 


Iris Susiana. -Your adnoe. on 
to a correspondent (page ' ^onii 
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PROPAGATING PERPETUAL-FLOWER¬ 
ING CARNATIONS. 

That there is a diversity of opinion as to 
the best time for commencing the propaga¬ 
tion of these popular flowers, the many in¬ 
quiries which reach one from time to time 
clearly prove. Doubtless, too, if a vote 
were taken of the writers of books on the 
subject in conjunction with both private 
and commercial growers of the flower, a 
similar diversity of opinion would still pre- 
vail. Each in turn would of necessity 
indicate the best time so far as his own per¬ 
sonal requirements were concerned, and in 
the end everybody would be much inclined 
to go his owu way. Hence at the outset 
one cannot lay down hard-and-fast rules 
for all, though it were easy to express in 
terms that period which would constitute a 
covering ground for all comers. Some 
writers of books on the subject err, without 
good cause, I think, in attempting to limit 
the period of propagation, and not infre¬ 
quently denounce the propagation of this 


vice versa, hence each and all must “cut 
the cloth according to the measure.” 

Then, again, it would appear equally 
wrong to lay down rules for propagating 
all varieties at one and the same time with¬ 
out any qualifying condition. Varieties of 
Carnations differ in the precociousness or 
tardiness of their development, hence 
should be catered foy accordingly. May 
Day, for example, might be accepted as 
typical of the former set and White Per¬ 
fection of the other, while between the ex¬ 
tremes these represent appears a consider¬ 
able number having ways of their own, and 
not much, perhaps, in common. White 
Perfection, for instance, takes a much 
longer time to make a plant, is much 
slower in breaking, whether in its earliest 
days or after its iirst flowering, than are 
Enchantress, Mrs. Burnett. May Day, or 
others that could be mentioned, hence a 
longer period from start to finish is 
required. No treatment will make of the 
thin, lank-growing White Perfection the 
goodly bush of a Baroness de Brienen, or 
an Enchantress. Increased age in the case j 
of the first, the equivalent of a longer 


greater encouragement to the beginner than 
to see some fruits as the result of his 
labours. The amateur need not confine 
himself to propagating during the early 
months of the year, but may insert cuttings 
at almost any time he chooses; any time, 
indeed, from the beginning of August to 
the end of March. At the earlier time 
stated cuttings root quite readily in a cold 
frame, and all that is required is to keep 
them going. The amateur often errs in 
this, and the plant becoming starved in 
youth is comparatively useless. To keep 
the plant steadily growing from first to last 
is one of the first principles governing all 
successful plant cultivation. Hence a well- 
rooted cutting is ready for potting into, 
say, a 3-incli pot. In a few weeks the same 
plant would be fit for a so called “ shift ” 
to a larger pot. In the early stages of the 
plant’s existence these “shifts” are re¬ 
quired in quick succession, and to a lack of 
appreciation of this fact alone Is due not a 
few of the subsequent failures. The im¬ 
mediate effect of ueglect at such a time is 
seen in a contracted or hide bound con¬ 
dition—a species of hardening—of the main 


j 
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A paved walk and herbaceous border at Iscl Hall, Cockermouth, Cumberland. (See page 805.) 
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t.vpe of Carnation during the autumn term for development, will of necessity 1 
mouths. It is, however, questionable if play an important part, which brings one 
such as these always practise what they again to statements already made, 
preach. The very plants they are capable These, then, are some of the pros and 
of supplying early in the year demonstrate cons of the rule-of-thumb method of work, 
that they do not, hence why denounce it? and writers on the subject—writers of 
to limit the period of propagation is to books more particularly—should bear them 
hniit also the possibilities of the flower, to in mind, and so endeavour to assist 
the plant of its much vaunted attribute amateurs aud beginners who desire to grow 
‘perpetual flowering,” and which, after these flowers to perfection. From January 
all, is more largely the product of per- to March—the orthodox time for propa- 
Petual propagation, or an elaborated exten- gatlon, according to many—the ordinary 
sion of it, than aught else. A plant, the amateur may not have the cuttings avail- 
cutting of which is inserted in October, is able, and having plants may be indisposed 
capable of a good flowering at the same to purchase others. At other times, as in 
Period a year hence, while a January- autumn, he may have cuttings at his dis¬ 
serted or rooted cutting takes a similar posal, but having been schooled with the 
tune before arriving at a good flowering, idea that that time was wrong, may neg- 
allelse in the meantime being equal. Quite 1 lect to do it at all. In the result interest 
naturally this state of things can be modi- in the flower is diminished, and repeated 
ned by “stopping” or “pinching” wuth failures engender disgust. Hence to all 
tuese as wMth other plants, the chief differ- such the 

mice being that the earlier propagated Method of propagation should be 
Plant will of necessity be much larger than arranged on the broadest possible basis, 
the other. Without the later stoppings re- working on the principle that, by the 
ferred to it is obvious that October flowers amateur at least, a good flowering at any j 
*ouid have no value for the man w^liose re- time would be appreciated. Such, indeed, 
quirements were two mouths later, and is my experience, and nothing affords a 
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stem, and from which no subsequent treat¬ 
ment can possibly redeem it. The con¬ 
tracted stem is as a throttle-valve to the 
plant, starvation, wholly or in part, the 
ultimate issue. Hence at all costs it must 
be avoided at the start. Of the highest im¬ 
portance in the matter of propagation is 
the 

Selection of cuttings. A typically good 
cutting of a Carnation should be fresh 
and young. A cutting from a debilitated 
plant cannot but be debilitated also, and 
the probabilities of its rooting—I say 
nothing about its making a plant—are 
remote indeed. On the other hand, the 
youthful cutting is tit, and in ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances willing also. Over and over 
again questions are asked concerning the 
best 

Soil for the cuttings. This, however, 
is a small matter compared to the health 
and activity of the cutting itself. A 
healthy cutting will, under equally healthy 
conditions, root with a fair degree of cer¬ 
tainty in almost any medium, though by 
reason of its usually perfect drainage 
and consequent warmth a bed of pure, well- 
washed sand is much more ^referable than 
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hnv’ o° r - tI L is a . n<1 sand combined. In n 
n \ I' li t 8 m ^Mil-very serviceable 
“ ? f mo , 1 ' ay ~ 1 foot square to nccow- 
w L, a ° U { t three t,ozon cutting; a 
m", L ' " s the bottom, 2 inches 
deep of washed crocks or cinders 

amateur h y a d °I’ th of sand, the 

amateur has as good a propagating frame 

Collld w, ’sh, but which a greenhouse 


'onibiiicd. In a I according to circumstances and require- 
very serviceable ment. Cool-stove plants, as for example 
:quare to nccorn- j Epiphyllums or some Orchids or various 
eu cuttings; a other things that may be pushed forward 
tom, 2 inches | as the days lengthen, may succeed in this 
cs or cinders, house. It may be easily converted into a 
><h of sand, the i Carnation-house, as everybody is growing 
opagatlng frame j winter-flowering Carnations now. To be 


temnenitiiro nfVo ? ut W1 , a greenhouse I successful Carnations should, if possible, 
tu re of uO dogs. would render more have seimraio irpni mpnt nnd vpnHlti. 


Z. n - 1 i,u dogs, would render more 
ideal. During bright sunny weather a 
glass covering may be nccessarr, while at 
other times it would be better without. The 
making of the cutting to a joint, and of 
always comparatively firm though young 
\vood, and not less so the position of the 


have separate treatment, and the ventila¬ 
tion free and light abundant. 

The forcing of Lilacs and Deutzias.—Where 


facilities exist for potting up these and giving 
them a period in a cool place for a couple of 
months, this should be done at once. After 


■eijuire- , ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 

rarious ) WATER GARDENS. 

ward — 

in this I ROCK GARDEN COXSTBCCTIO.V; 

iuto a SOME HINTS 

To be , Section VII. 

ssible, (Continued from page 781.) 

mtila- I Next, on the iioor and hot ledges ma.r fie 
J found the Seiupervirams, meh as 8. 
Where arachnoideuin, atropurpureuii], glaut-um 
,nie l of hirtum, and tectoruw. Tlieir wants are 
After I small—a hot rock, a little poor soil, and 


wood m nil nnt incc 1 u . young bringing them into warmth it is better to occasional moisture. In their flowerin' sn- 

IS™ uut , ,CSS so th * position Of the bring them on gradually, rattier than attempt son they bear erect Stems ^ZniintM^ 
cutting-box subsequently are items of coil- lo make up for lost time by exposing them to wlmi-lv of flowers - i U ™P UD ^ ^ 

Sldcrable iirmorhinpp In tnr.ii great heat. The purple-flowered sort may be .. lowers , blit the mam rosette 


siderable importance. In such matters the 
professional grower has all the advantages 
of experience, of propagating cases, or 


vu. B uawy, amn cu.m auciu h son uiey dcji r erect stems, sunnountedl.r 
to make up for lost time by exposing them to Tv)wn i« \.f 

great heat. The purple-flowered sort may be , 01 UOWers , blit the inaitl rosette 

had with nearly white flowers, if caro is taken then dies, to lie succeeded bv the smaller 
to exclude light from them, which may be done offshoots, which have developed round thp 
by an arrangement of mats or bags over the ] lDe 


Ai e.MKUience, or propagating cases, or bv an arrangement of mats or bags over the in.,;,, s i em Ropn n cneei^iiv £ , 

benches in a light position the amateur’s I gIa9S uuder which they are standing.— lea- *1 i •’ a specially protected spot 
best being on the border line of mfikeshifts 1 HUEST ’ -___- to L th S daiUt ?' SemPemvuai arachnoideum 

SiSStetf Ss ~ !Sk& 33 £ 5 « 


the cutting-box to a t»osition of compara¬ 
tive darkness would be wrong, and an 


SOPHRONITIS GRAND1FL0RA. 


tbsence of healthy surroundings, of light This is one of the most attractive Orchids 


and air, would be immediately responsible 
for the failure that would in such circum¬ 
stances inevitably result. 

E. H. Jenkins. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ulium neilgherrense.—At one time, say, 
twenty-five years ago, or thereabouts, this 
Lily was fairly common, but it is now ex¬ 
ceedingly scarce, indeed, I have not met 


I for the winter months, its bright scarlet 
blooms being very striking when seen. 
Most of the plants are now growing freely 
and should receive every encouragement iii 
the way of a light spraying on fine days 
and plenty of root moisture. In the 
summer months these do well suspended 
from the roof of the Odontoglossum-house, 
but we find them produce finer flowers if 
removed to the Cattleva-house when the 
buds show in the young growths. Re- 


spun its web over the plants. Right on tbe 
top of the outcrop may be planted a gwd 
group of Nierembergia £rutes«m a low- 
growing deciduous shrub with white and 
biue bell-flowers. It enjoys a sunny aspect 
Throughout tbe distant outcrops and stone 
ledges introduce bold clumps of Aubrietia. 
One of the best forms is the old-fashioned 
Aubrietia I>r. Mules, both for colour and fo¬ 
lia bit ; but which demands a goodly space 
in order to produce a rich violet-purple 
cloud of colour in the spring and eark 
summer. It is willing to face sun or shad? 
provided you feed well and afford a goed 


panded blossoms being in most cases of a 
primrose tint, though in depth of colouring 
individuals .vary somewhat. This Lily is 


ruim chopped up finely. Mix the whole 
together, adding some finely-broken crocks 
or silver sand to keep it porous. Shallow 
pans without side holes are the best to 


by no means amenable to cultivnfibn, and grow t bem in. Water carefully until estnb 
the comparatively larye importations that ; nshod. afterwards copious supplies mnv Is 


we used to receive were collected where the 
bulbs grew wild. The result of this was 
that the bulbs became scarcer every year. 
In this country imported bulbs could be 
depended upon to flower well the first sea¬ 
son, then, however treated, the second 
year’s floral display was much less, and 
very few bloomed the third year. This is 
quite a greenhouse Lily, for it is very slow- 
in starting into growth, and does not, as a 
rule, flower till the autumn. Before the 


lished, afterwards copious supplies may be 
freely given. The plants can be purchased 
very cheaply—in fact for a smaller sum 
than most greenhouse plants—and should 
be grown in quantity by all lovers of 
Orchids. 

SomuoNiTis hybrids. — The hybrids 
raised from the above now constitute a 
very beautiful and interesting group, each 
season adding n few more; but I do not 
think this race of Orchids w ill ever be too 


rule, nower tin tne autumn, jvoiore me numerous, as we tind the percentage of 
retarding of Lily-bulbs became general this seedlings raised very small compared with 
species was the only one to be had id flower Cattleya-Lmlia, etc. Perhaps this Is as it 


(a pale rose flushed with lilac), Aubrietia 
Lavender (a clear lavender-blue). Another 
group may be formed by A. Fire King (a 
rich crimson), again toned dowD by A. 
Bridesmaid (a pale rose), and A. Leichtlini 
(a rose). For spring effect the Aubrietias 
are invaluable when boldly planted. Re¬ 
member, liow'ever, that these plants seldom 
come true from seed, which they produce 
freely, with the result that the original 
colours gradually disappear. Meet this 
difficulty by raising young plants from 
cult mgs, w'hieh should be substituted every 
foil i t b year. 

Where Heather will grow, Introduce bold 
patches, which produce the best effect 
W’lien seen at a distance. Erica carnea is 
one of the most brilliant aud useful. The 


species was me umv uuu tu ue unu ... u.iv,, Cat t leva-Lrnlia, etc. Perhaps this Is as it Heaths combine well with dwarf Pines and 
at this season, for L. sulphureum. which .should be. as growers generally appreciate [ bush St John’s Worts such n<? Hvnerieum 
S °w e<U VD ‘ i ^ wl fV S th ° -ore dimeult to obtain, eernuum, ‘ chlnS,« SiflonT^ 
—Ihlelove, Surrey. Although at present (with few exceptions) machioides. Many find a difficulty in 

Pentas carnea.—A prominent feature of the flowers are lacking in size, they more cultivating the Heaths, but a substitute 
this pretty little tropical African sub-shrub than compensate for this by their brilliant is to be found which will produce a 
Is its continuous flowering, though as a , colouring and the small amount of space similar effect of colour in the shape of tbe 
rule the greatest amount of bloom is borne required to grow them. They do well sus- old Pulmonaria officinalis, with its silvery- 


cernuum, ehinense, densiflnrmn, lysi- 
machioides. Many find a difficulty io 
cultivating the Heaths, but a substitute 
is to be found which will produce a 
similar effect of colour in the shape of the 
old Pulmonaria officinalis, with its silvery- 


during the autumn and early winter pended at the coolest end of the Cattleya- green leaves and blue and red flowers, 
months. It forms a freely-branched sped- i house, or in a light position on the side Another bold and effective distant group 
men w f ith flattened clusters of neat Bou- stage. Use shallow pots or pans, and the can be formed by a combination of 
vardia-like flowers of a pleasing shade of mixture advised for Sophronitis suits them Erigeron speciosus spleudeus, Aster j 


blush. There is another form known as 


Some of the l>est are Sophro- Amellus and Aster Thomson!, in tic 


kermesina, in which the blossoms are of a Cattleya Blacki (Sophronitis granditlora x order named. Together they form a cloud 
carmine-rose tint, thus affording a pleasing c. Hardyann), S.-C. exiinia (S. grand!- of lavender-blue in the autumn, 
variety to those of the type. It is, liow'- flora x C. Bowringiana), S.-C. Thwaitesi if you have made a rockv watercourse 
ever, of weaker growth, aud does not form (S. graudiflora x O. Mendeli), this is very running down to a steep stone outcrop, or 
so shapely a specimen as Pentas carnea. fine but scarce at present; S.-C. Chamber- series of outcrops remember the effect 
Both are very easily struck from cuttings tain! (S. granditlora x C. Harrisonise) " * - - ’ J l '" 


of cool green water, to be produced bv 


of the young growing shoots. Stopped once S.-C. Ileal hi (S. granditlora x C. Sehro- means ofone of tbe most graceful of all tin 1 
or twice* during their earlier stages, the derm), S.-C. Queen Empress (S. grandi- Savins. Juniperus Sabina tamariscifolw- 
voung plants will by the autumn form good flora x C. Mossine). very beautiful; S.-C. This shrub can lie planted in through tlK* 


young plants wuJl by tne autumn ioim goon flora x c. Mossine). very beautiful; S.-C. This shrub can lie planted in through uk* 
flowering plants. A mixture of loam, leaf Saxa (S. granditlora x C. Triaiwe), large stones of the dried watercourse, aw. 
mould, or pent and sand suits both these Sopbro-Lnelia Gratrixi® (Ladin tenebrosa x when kept in bounds, resembles a stream, 
forms of Pentas well, and they are greatly S. granditlora), S.-L. Leeta (L. Dayana x which should be again well broken by 
benefited as the pots get filled with roots S. granditlora), S.-C. Wellesley® (S. means of light-coloured boulders- Beto* 
bv an occasional dose of liquid manure, granditlora x C. labiata), S.-C. Warn- this again may l>e placed the gncjji 
Both are somewhat liable to be attacked by hamensis (C. ainethystoglossa x S. grandi- Rosmarinus officinalis prostratus. ™ 


tbe Begonia-mite. It can. however, be flora), and S.-C. Doris (C. aurea x S. will pour over the steep outcrop, cover? 1 

destroyed by dipping in a solution of nico- granditlora). The last named is a glorious in the summer with its lavender-colourw 

tine or by vaporising w r ith the XL All Orchid, especially the variety shown by flowers. It loves the sun anil reasonaw*- 
vnporiser. Mr. Cobb, of Rasper, and known as Cobb’s sandy soil—not rich. At the base of tu'- 

Intermediate-house. — This is between variety. This received a first-class certifi- outcrop you can form a bold plantation^ 
the stove nnd the conservatory, nnd is 1 cate from the Royal Horticultural Society Iberis Snowflake, a cloud of white 

found useful where much forcing is done, j in November. 1010. In size. form, and graded on the right by Iberis gffirauanc. 




found useful where much forcing is done, in November. 1010. In size. form, nnd graded on the right by Iberis 
To harden things a bit on their way from colour it is quite the finest of the hybrids, (rosy-lilacflowersl.ondontheleftar - 
one house to the other the temperature may and the nearest approach so far to a I of grey stones through which are w'i 
be about 55 degs., or a little more or less scarlet Cattleya. W. II. dotted Iberis Little Gem. miniature r 11 - 
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covered with white flowers. Above the 
latter, and close into the right base of the 
outcrop, introduce one or two Platycodon 
autnmnale or P. grandifforuin (blue), and 
at their base again, in good soil, which will 
prove of benefit to both, a mat of Cam¬ 
panula G F. Wilson, which, when well 
grown, Will hide the whole surface of its 
green leafage with its deep purple-blue 
flowers. As the Iberis grows old and forms 
too much stem, it is advisable to cut the 
plants well back. This must be done at 
the conclusion of their flowering season, 
us by this means they are enabled to send 
out- their fresh green growths before the 
winter sets in. 

If there is a hot, sandy ridge to be 
covered, try the effect of a group of Lithos- 


aml the evening sun, the beams of which 
will emphasise the effect which it produces. 
The flowers are single aud white, the fruit 
is yellow, and its leaves are small and 
dark green. Below the Hose an irregular 
group of Campanula Portenschlagiana, 
and at.one corner Campanula carpatica 
White Star. A good low outcrop may 
intervene, and in between the stones 
you should find Sedmn acre aureuin, the 
young shoots of which are of a bright 
golden-yellow in the spring, to be followed 
by its numerous yellow flowers. A tuft 
or two of the wild Heartsease, Viola 
biflora, with its tiny yellow flow r ers ; Viola 
Arenaria, pale blue, on short branches; 
and, behind, Viola caniua, the Dog 
Violet, blue - lilac or grey. Some more 


A quiet spot. 


permuui prostratum, with a clump or two 
of the garden variety Heavenly Blue ; but 
there must be no iime, as these plants 
detest It. Close by, aud running into this 
group of blue, place a few r Arenaria mon- 
tana, w r hose white flowers form a pleasing 
contrast, especially w r here they inter¬ 
mingle at the side. Then a small boulder 
or two with Campanula lanata (velutina), 
Planted close to the stone—unfortunately 
» biennial, but worthy of cultivation, as 
the plants w r hen in flower assume the forms 
of diminutive grey weeping Pines. 
Beyond, again, and growing out of some 
rough stones, you can put Rosa sericea 
Pteracantha, planted In reasonably good 
sod. This Chinese species is remarkable 
for its deep-red thorns which run along the 
stems. Endeavour to place It so that 
when discovered it isufqund between you' 


Digitized by 


is. found between yo 

Go gle 


higher stones, through which Is found 
Genista radiata, and below which, again, 
is planted Cotoueaster congests and Salix 
myrsinjtes Jacquini, an Interesting creep¬ 
ing Willow from the Austrian Alps. 
Through these low-growing shrubs may be 
planted Crocus vernus, the useful Euro¬ 
pean species. Again, some low boulders 
following a rise of ground and a group of 
Rosa nitida, with flowers of red on bristly 
stems; the leaves are dark green in the 
summer, but gradually change to bright 
red as autumn approaches: Through 
another group of stones can be planted the 
fragrant Daphne Cneorum, grown in sand 
and leaf-mould, combined with Dianthus 
nrvernensis, neat cushions of glaucous 
foliage covered over with clear rose-coloured 
flowers. Do not forget the Rock Roses on 
drv and stony banks; the soil must be poor, 


and they glory in the sun. Their colours 
are scarlet, pink, salmon, aud white; but 
the king among them is Cistus purpureus, 
truly described as producing deep rosy* 
purple flowers, with a crimson blotch on 
each petal. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Saxifraga aizoides aurantlaca. — This 
has blooms which have been fairly well 
described as of “old gold,” passing off to a 
kind of coppery-red. Like the type, it 
loves a good deal of moisture, and revels in 
a wet bog or by a stream side. When 1 
used to grow it moist places were not too 
plentiful with me, so that I cultivated it on 
the north-east side of a rockery and near 
the ground level. Here I found that it re¬ 
quired w r ater frequently in spring and 
summer, with top-dressings of peaty soil in 
spring and autumn. It was eventually lost 
one dry summer during a prolonged absence 
from home, but lam pleased to say I have 
again secured a plant.—Ess. 

Statics gougetiana.— Under the name of 
8 tat ice minuta, 8. gougetiana w r as at one 
time more frequently found in collections 
of alpine flow r ers than now. It is, indeed, 
not often quoted at the present time, 
although it is a choice rock plant of dwarf 
habit. It is fairly hardy, and stands well 
in dry, sandy soil in a warm position. This 
dainty Sea La'vender only grows from 
a inches to 4 inches in height, and forms 
neat, dense tufts of leaves, from which rise 
small panicles of light lavender flowers. 
It is said to be a native of Spain.— 
Arnott. 

THE ROCK. GARDEN. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Dear Sir, —I am so sorry that my poor 
little book seems to have rather annoyed 
you. At the same time let us be fair. I 
did not invent the sub division of Saxi¬ 
fraga, but merely adopted Engler’s very 
simple and luminous classification. 
Botanical correctness was my mere aim. 
I cannot believe that any “matron or 
maid ” could be silly enough to boggle over 
so clear u matter. If, however, they are, 
obviously one does not write even small 
botanical guide-books for the assistance of 
idiots, and I can appeal quite comfortably 
to the more sensible millions. With regard 
to Mr. Ruskin, do you then claim that he 
stands beyond reach of all human 
criticism, and that his every word must 
be taken as verbally inspired by an angel 
from Heaven? I cannot follow you, nor 
i see any “hardihood” in exercising the 
proper human virtue of judgment. An 
admirable aud very verbose writer, of 
doubtful mental balance through most of 
his life, and quite off it in later years, Mr. 
Ruskin combines with a great quantity of 
glorious and valuable work no less a 
quantity, surely, of fustian and foolish¬ 
ness? Therefore, I repeat, without any 
sense of hardihood, my personal opinion 
i (no better and no worse than anyone 
| else’s), that he made a small but signal 
blunder of taste in trying to replace a 
sound, euphonious, easy, and significant 
name like “Saxifrage” by the cheap and 
gratuitous Anglo-French affectation of 
“Roekfoil.” The question, however, does 
not really arise. Roekfoil is, mercifullv. a 
! still-born word. Never does it appear. 

| except occasionally in print. In the spoken 
language no one ever pretends to displace 
the established splendour of Saxifrage, so 
that I don’t think you or I need cower 
before “Proserpina.” 

I w r ish I could have made my drawings 
plainer. I had not imagined that anyone 
could fail to see that they were caricatures, 
but alas! in so small and cheap a book one 
j lias not the resources that w^ere able to 
i give such delicious point to those exquisite 
parodies that appear, for instance, in 
“The Rock Garden.” It is a case of the 
coat and the cloth. But one does one’s 
best. As for the maids and matrons, if so 
I silly as you foreshadow, Tpkiptiv fancy ! 

Reginald Farrer. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS K\ 
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POULTRY. 

HOUSING IN WINTER. 

The question of housing poultry is much 
more important during the winter than 
(luring the summer months. When the 
weather is warm and the nights short 
almost any shed or outbuilding is suitable 
for them, provided always that attention 
is paid to the ventilation. Rut during the 
winter this subject is one of supreme im- 
porta nee. In winter fowls spend more of 
their time in their houses than out of 
them. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
if their sleeping accommodation is unsuit¬ 
able they are very unlikely indeed to be 
healthy or profitable. 

Many of the poultry-houses made by the 
appliance, manufacturers fail in that they 
are made of insufficiently thick material, 
with the inevitable consequence that they 
are cold and draughty, possibly damp as 
well. Permanent houses should be made 
of hoarding 1 inch in thickness, while for 
a portable house three quarters of an inch 
is sufficient. In the latter case lightness is 
of great importance, since the houses are 
constantly being moved from one place to 
another. A heavy portable house defeats 
its own punwse. The boards should lit 
together well, in order to avoid draughts. 
If the house is made of wood which is loo 
thin it is an excellent plan to tar it well 
on the outside, and while still wet to lay 
on some sheets of thick brown paper or ' 
else unbleached calico. Another coat of 
tar should then he applied. The paper or 
the calico becomes almost a part of the 
wood, and, provided it is regularly tarred 
twice or thrice a year, it lasts as 
long as dues the house? itself. The quest i<>n 
of ventilation demands careful attention. 
There should be ail arrangement whereby 
a gentle current <>f air is continually pass¬ 
ing through the house, removing the used- 
up, vitiated air, and allowing fresh to take 
its place. If the birds are forced night 
after night to breathe bad air their health 
and vigour sutler greatly. It is quite a 
simple matter to arrange a good system of 
ventilation Holes pierced at the highest 
points of the ends answer well in a small 
house ; in a large one. louvre boards or 
holes with a shutter which can be drawn 
over arc the best plan. 

Very eloselv connected with the question 
of ventilation is that of light. Many 
poultry-houses are much too dark, having 
only one very small window. It should 
never he forgotten that light is one of the 
greatest purifiers there is, aud a place 
which is always dark is rarely quite clean 
or quite dry. There should be a window 
at least 18 inches square in every 1 
poultry-house, and it is all the letter if it 
is made to open and shut, so that during 
warm weather it may remain open, a 
window of wire-netting being substituted 
in order to prevent the birds escaping. 
Dryness is an essential feature in a 
Doultrv-house. If the fowls have to sleep 
in a damp house, disease, and perhaps 
death, are almost certain to ensue. Care 
must be token to see that the roof docs 
not leak, and that the walls are water¬ 
tight As a rule, if a house is damp, it 
is caused through a faulty floor. The 
ground itself makes the best kind of floor 
it is possible to have. The earth within 
the house should be dug out. to the depth 
of a foot or so, and refilled with very 
coarse gravel or broken bricks. On the 
top of this some flue binding gravel should 
tie laid and well beaten down. It is n 
good plan to make the floor of the poultry- 
house a few inches higher than the sur¬ 
rounding land, as this ensures dryness. If 
for any reason the ground cannot be used 
ns a floor, wood is the next best, material. 
Cement, and bricks are unsuitable, tbe 
former because it is too cold, aud the latter 
because tliev are absorbent and retain 
some of the liquid part of the manure. 

A scratehing-shed is a tremendous boon 
nt all times, but especially is this so dur¬ 
ing the winter months. There are many 
days when the fowls are better under 
cover, but if they have only their sleep¬ 


ing-place they have no option but to which demonstrate the observant student 
wander about in the wet and cold. For and plant lover, and because of its rarity 


some reason fowls have a strong objec- and abundance in this nut shell form. It 
tion to sheltering in their sleeping com- is indicative, too, of the fact that the 
partment during the day, and they would author has a true sympathetic helper is 
rather got wet than do so. This* is where his translator, which is a great gain. Not 
the great advantage of a scratehing-shed least among the points emphasised is that 
If the floor is covered to the of raising alpines from seed, because 


depth of a few inches with straw or chaff. “ safe, cheap, and interesting.” 
and some grain thrown thereamong, it will Of the book itself the general inlrodnr. 
j afford the birds many hours of occupation tory part at once impresses the student hr 
1 and amusement. E. T. R. its thought and power. The render is toH 

of the social life of alpine vegetation., of 
BOOKS. 4 C° n *f ers gathering into forests, Grasses 

•spreading over mountains, the early-soring 
Crocus and Narcissus rising together un 
"THE ALPINE FLORA.”* counted in dense and serried ranks, and 

It would be impossible for the lover of ,lot only so, there are associations of 


‘ THE ALPINE FLORA. 


alpine flower gardening to indulge in a 
perusal of this delightful volume without 
becoming infected by the enthusiasm char¬ 
acteristic of its author, and which runs 


siiccies with s[iecie$-unions to which the 
term ‘formations' has been given- 
colonies, that is, of diverse and often 
heterogeneous types, whose aggregate forms 


through its every page and line. For a harmony absolute in itself and also one 
many years M. Correvon, one of the jn harmony with soil aud climate.” The 
greatest apostles of alpine gardening the reader is also told of some plants "which 
world has probably ever known, lias made seem to obey a mutual attraction, and?? 


these children of the mountain his own— -seek to unite in excluding from their terri- 
he has studied them, lived with them, be- * 0l T strangers to the colony.” As an 
come so intimately acquainted with them, example is given “Rhododendron ferrii- 
that at a glance lie is enabled to under- ghieuin. a plant which girdles the Alps with 
stand their requirements, to interpret a broad and solid sheet in arrogant lord 
their needs, and thus to give them all that ship the ground aud soil where it grows, 
seemeth good in his eyes. yet admitting into fellowship Vaccinia, 

Originally written in French, and re- certain Gentians, ami Gymnadenia,” which 
ceived most, cordially in this country by are described as “ relatives and friends.” 
tbe entire horticultural press, the hope AH this, and much more, for if embrace 
was expressed that an English translation almost all the vegetable life of the Air*?, 
of so valuable a book would not be long de- are of great educational value. It givesth*‘ 
layed. The present volume is the result. I likes aud dislikes of plants, demonstrates 
In it, too, the author has addressed him- 1 their preferences of soil and of cam- 
self to a wider range of readers—a dual panions, too. “A man Is judged by (he 
class, those who cultivate these mountain company he keeps," aud the same may be 
plants at home, and those who flock to the J equally true of alpine vegetable life 
mountains to see them in all their un- These things tend to show the gardener 
equalled brilliancy and charm. The idea the value of grouping, and in thus mapping 
is a very happy one, since tourists to-day | out how plants associate with each other, 
are not content with seeing these plants: or the reverse, should at least guide bis 
they find them so interesting and beautiful hand—constitute a sort of tinger-post-to 
that a desire is created to know some- his operations at home. Still, within the 
thing about them, and in the volume before limits of the author’s introductory part 
me this is done by coloured drawings and are many pages devoted to the "acclinw- 
text in such a way that the traveller can tisation and culture of alpine plants,” the 
soon become deeply interested in the sub- whole rich in interest and of great educa 
jeet. Quite early in the book the reader tional value. In this connection tap-rooted 
gets into touch with the interest which alpines are considered, and examples 
Iiervades it throughout, for in an adrnir- given, the difficulty of collecting them in 
able prefatory cote by Mr. E. W. Clay- the wild state and growing them suewsy 
forth, the translator, the reader is told fully being remarked. In its stead the 
much of value—the why and wherefore of value of seeds is urged, those that vegetate 
success or failure, the rational and com- quickly, those which come more slowly, 
mon-sense view, which it behoves all to and others “requiring to be sown imme- 


tisation and culture of alpine plants,” the 
whole rich in interest and of great educa 
tional value. In this connection tap-rooted 
alpines are considered, and examples 
given, the difficulty of collecting them in 
the wild state and growing them succor 


success or failure, the rational and com- quickly, those which come more slowly, 
mon-sense view, which it behoves all to and others “requiring to be sown imme- 
study if their labours are to merit a full diately being indicated in short lists. The 
measure of success. In this connection we author refers also to the advantage to be 
are reminded of those plants that are derived from covering alpine seed pot* 
found on sun-kissed rocks, and of others ‘ with snow, and says that the “ process of 
that “ draw most of their sustenance, not germination is accelerated” thereby. ”1 
from the scanty organic substance around have no hesitation,” he says. “ in saying 
them, or from such little portion of the that snow has a real influence on sowing* 
direct rainfall which that layer can retain, of mountain plants.” The statement i* 
but from the ever-trickling film of mois- qualified in a subsequent paragraph, hoff- 
ture along the surface of the rock, a mois- ever, and the following footnote is auiK 
ture that fell as rain upon the higher page 23C>, by the editorM. Correvoniin- 
slopes and is now* descending charged with plies that this procedure is not suitable 
soluble inorganic salts.” Having so often for an English climate. This Is, on- 
spoken of the value of mulching alpines doubtedly, true. An attempt to use Sphag- 
and the part which their snow coverlet num Moss would probably not only bem*- 
plays—a blanket in winter and a per- less, but prejudicial, or worse.” 
petunl watering-pot in summer—one is cultivators should lay this very much to 
pleased to read the above, and to note the heart. 

emphasis laid on the fact that in nature The text treats of the mountain plant* 
“ an alpine is ever receiving a top-dressing concerned in their natural order, nor. 

by a natural process.” And, ns we are perhaps, the simplest way for theunwu- 

told, it is equally essential in our gardens, catcd in such matters to And nt o» 


providing “ food for superficial roots, pro- what he wants. This, however, 


muting the formation of layers, and cor- quite clear by way of a copious 
rectiug the action of frost in lifting plants The first half of the book is devoted ' 
at the collar from the ground.” That It j coloured plates of mountain plants 
is all this, I am in a position most fully to [ original water-colour drawings hy M- 
endorse—indeed, I may go a step further, I Roberts. There are some 200 °f- ■ 


some 200 of these 


vmiuiae— iuuccu, a uiuj a lurtuci, twuaio. aucac <uc ^ 

and ]>oint to the cool, refreshing influences plates, the subjects iu the main 


of this eternal mulching, and which Is, in 
my opinion, an undoubted safeguard 


characterised by fidelity to life- 
not as wc see and know them . 


against the more w-holesale attacks of gardens. The book, however, is 
slugs. I refer to this prefatory note in ; having for the plates atone, wnii&j 
more than usual detail here because of its junction with the authontaUvec^' . 
teaching value and correctness, both of ' are invaluable. The book is deai y rriar 
- - -— Sir Frank Crisp, the creator of R* 3 ’ 

* “The Alpine Finn*," by H. Correron and P. Roberta, « v * T a rvior* 
translated into EnRlinb by F. W Clayforth. Price 16*. Park, and Lady ANSp. 

London : Methuen and C Ltd , E*eex-street, W.C. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— The Austrian Tine 
forms a line shelter belt, not only at the 
seaside but also for exposed positions in 
the country. Close to a country road where 
motor and other traffic is becoming a 
nuisance from dust, I have seen the 
Anstrian Pine planted along the boundary 
to arrest the dust. Inside such a belt of 
pines we may plant Roses and other things 
with a reasonable prospect of success. The 
tendency now is to plant Roses in groups of 
one colour. I am inclined to think we have 
too many new Roses, as well as too many 
Sweet Peas. Amateurs are the chief 
buyers of new things, and those who send 
out inferior varieties of plants or seeds will 
suffer from loss of trade in the long run. 
This is the planter’s busy season, and the 
demand for good Roses is growing. 
Flowering shrubs should include some of 
the new Lilacs. Double and single Thorns 
also are be dutiful, and groups of Hollies in 
variety are effective. There are places 
where Laurels and Privets may be cleared 
to make room for better things. More 
might be done with border Pinks, as 
groups of them are effective in winter in 
giving us patches of glaucous green when 
there are no flowers. Something in the 
same way might be done with the Scarlet 
Dogwood and the Golden Willow. 

Fruit garden.— The Green Gages are 
always profitable to plant, but the old 
variety does not succeed everywhere. I 
have found where the old Gage is a failure 
Oullin’s Golden Gage and the Early and 
Late Transparent Gages are reliable. The 
Victoria is a free bearer, but it comes in 
the midseason, often when there is a glut 
of fruit. Monarch is a very useful Plum 
to plant for late use. For early use Rivers’ 
Prolific and The Czar generally come when 
they are wanted, and are good bearers. 
For private gardens I should prefer the 
Duke Cherries on the. Mahaleb stock, be¬ 
cause they form excellent pyramids, which 
bear well and are easily netted up to pre¬ 
serve them from the birds. I could not do 
anything with Bigarreau Cherries on the 
Mahaleb, ns in .spite of frequent lifting they 
made too much growth. I have had 
Morellos do well on the Mahaleb as bush 
trees in the open, but the fruit was not so 
fine as we generally get from the north 
wall. Trees on the north wall, both Plums 
and Cherries, suffer less from spring frosts, 
and for these fruits north aspects are 
valuable. They are also good for cordon 
Gooseberries and White and Red Currants 
for late use. 

Vegetable garden.— There is no Lettuce 
etiual to a frame-grown Lettuce, and w here 
Asparagus is forced in quantity at this sea¬ 
son, as the Asparagus frames are cleared 
follow on with Lettuces, as the warmth 
left after the Asparagus is cleared out w ill 
help the Lettuces. Potatoes also will do 
after Asparagus. All seed Potatoes should 
he placed in boxes now’ if not already done, 
to get the erowm eyes w r ell developed. For 
early crops one stout-stemmed plant is pre¬ 
ferable. as all the Potatoes come of good 
size. Seakale, Rhubarb, and Chicory will 
lie wanted now, and relays of roots should 
l>e started in succession. A close watch 
^hould be kept on Cauliflowers and early 
Broccoli turning in. There are various 
w ays of protecting these, but the best w’ay 
,s to lift with balls and plant in cold pits, 
where further protection can be given. 
Manure should be turned over and placed 
ready to wheel on the land when frost 
ponies. I am assuming late Broccoli has 
been heeled in with heads to the north. A 
stock of Horseradish has been lifted and 
laid in ready w’hen wanted. A little salt 
m the water will be useful for Mush room- 
heds when dry; one half ounce to the 
gallon will suffice. 

Conservatory. —The dark, dismal weather 
is bad for the forcing gardener, and it is 
jdso bad for the expanded blossoms of 
^orysanthemums and other flowers. We 
uo not. want much fire hca-t^but it is nefes- 


sary to dry up the damp. I have some¬ 
times, when I have had a lot of large 
! Chrysanthemum blooms that I wanted to 
I keep for a special purpose, found the 
advantage of having rather large pans of 
unslaked lime in various parts about the 
house to absorb the moisture from the 
atmosphere. When we grew Chrysanthe¬ 
mums for exhibition we found lime used in 
this way very useful, and it saves fires. 
The hand that uses the water-pot must he 
guided by experience. As fast as the 
flowers fade change the plants, and at this 
season rearrangement should take place 
often. Now t that there are no flowers out¬ 
side, the conservatory should be kept as 
bright as possible. We formerly had large 
bushes of Camellias, and very bright they 
were at this season, but the demand for 
more flowers for cutting has had a had 
effect upon Camellias. The semi-double 
varieties are ebarming for cutting and will 
be popular. 

Stove.— Allamandas are now” resting and 
should be kept drier in order to complete 
the ripening. Afterwards, what pruning is 
required may he done. There are other 
things besides Allamandas which should 
have a drier l ime now. These will include 
Bougainvilleas, Cissus discolor, Cleroden- 
dron Balfouri, and Hoya earnosa. Iloyn 
bella is a charming little drooping plant 
for a basket, and may be kept on the side 
of dryness for a time now’. Aehimenes, 
Gloxinias, and Caladiums will be resting 
now, and may be laid on their sides in a i 
cooler position. I have bad Gloxinias in 
bloom in February by resting them earlier 
in a cool frame. I used to raise a good 
many Gloxinias from seeds, and strong 
seedlings rested early in autumn in a cool 
frame will be ready to start now, and if 
brought forward in beat, will flower in 
spring and be very useful. W T eak liquid 
manure may be given to Euebaris Lilies 
and other tilings coming into bud. 

Forcing-houses.— There are many things 
waiting to start now’, including bulbs of 
many kinds that were potted early either 
in soil or fibre. There is a demand for 
bulbs in bowls in fibre. Good, sound, well- 
ripened bulbs of ’Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
Narcissi are the most suitable. The .Toss 
Lily is a Narcissus, and strong bulbs may 
be started in bowls of pebbles and water. 
They may be grown in rooms. Place a few 
pieces of charcoal in the W’ater to keep it 
pure. Single Hyacinths are the most suit¬ 
able for glasses, and are better for forcing 
than double varieties. The Italian 
Hyacinths for early forcing are cheaper 
and better than French-grown bulbs. What 
are termed Dutch Romans are a little later 
than the French, but. are better and 
cheaper. Azaleas, both Indian and 
Japanese, if well budded, will soon be in 
flower. Some of the early varieties are 
flow’oring now. Late bulbs are still being 
potted and boxed for late cutting. 

Ferns under glass.— Spores may Ik* sown 
in warm-houses in G-ineli pots filled with 
good loam and peat, which have been 
sterilised by exposure to heat. The drain¬ 
age must be ample and the soil pressed in 
firmly, and receive a good watering to 
settle it, and the spores scattered thinly on 
the damp surface without any further 
covering. Each pot should be covered with 
a square of glass and all pots should be 
stood in pans, into which, when necessary, 
w’ater should be poured, as no surface 
watering must be done till the young plants 
appear. When large enough to handle the 
seedlings will he pricked out into shallow 
boxes, and when growing freely potted 
singlv into small pots. Some Fern growers 
devote most of their attention to Fern 
raising and growing. Where there is 
warmth the propagation- and grow’th are 
going on all the winter. 

Pruning late Peaches.— Now that the 
leaves are down and the wood ripe the trees 
in late-houses may be removed from the 
trellises and the pruning and cleaning 
done Medium-sized wood is the best for 
bearing, and all weak shoots not required 
will be eut out. If the young w’ood is of 
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suitable strength the shoots may be tied in 
from 4 inches to C inches apart, and the 
pruner w’ill so arrange the branches as to 
cover the trellis from bottom to top with 
healthy bearing wood, and if the bearing 
shoots are not more than 0 inches apart 
there will be many young fruits to take off. 
It is a mistake to have the wood too much 
crowded. In tying in the young shoots 
leave room for the branches to grow. 
Young hands often tie the shoots too 
tightly for growth. 

Work in vineries.— When the bunches of 
Grapes bang thinly on the Vines it is time 
to make a clearance. Hang them with the 
w’ood attached and inserted in bottles of 
w’ater in the Grape-room. Then the Vines 
may be pruned and washed after the loose 
bark is removed. W r hen the washing is 
completed, if possible the inside of the 
house should be painted and* the walls 
washed over with newly-slaked lime, with 
a pound of sulphur in each pail of limo- 



FROH HEADQUARTERS. 

It is only to l>e expected- that anything 
which has been steadily growing for 
seventy-five years should now have reached 
a high state of maturity. 

It was in 1836 that the late Mr. James 
Carter published his first annual cata¬ 
logue, w r hich consisted of a single sheet, 
from 237, High Holbom. Ever since then 
the yearly catalogues have been steadily 
growing larger and larger, in a manner 
worthy of the seeds themselves, until now 
it has become the most wonderful and the 
largest catalogue devoted exclusively to 
seeds in the world. 

About December 9th the new Carter’s 
Annual, entitled “ Garden and Lawn,” will 
be published. It Is of nearly two pounds 
postal weight, and carries close upon 300 
pages on art paper! It Is profusely illus¬ 
trated, chiefly w’ith photographs taken by 
the firm’s own staff of photographers, and 
completed in the Studios on the premises ; 
but there are also photos from all parts 
of the world. 

The coveted volume opens fittingly with 
a page showing His Majesty King George 
inspecting our Japanese Garden Exhibit at 
the International Exhibition at Chelsea. 
The firm hold the Royal Warrant of His 
Majesty King George, Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, H.I.M. The German Emperor, 
also eleven other appointments to other 
Royal and Reigning Houses, which we be¬ 
lieve to be a record in the industrial world. 

An Art Supplement illustrates the 
unique Raynes Park establishment, justly 
regarded as one of the most perfect ex¬ 
amples of what industrial buildings should 
lx*, and always open to visitors. We then 
have pages on the fascinating story of 
Testing, followed by beautiful pictures of 
Vegetables and Flowers. 

The Annual is a masterpiece of printing, 
such as one would naturally expect from 
printers of the standing of Messrs. McCor- 
quodaJo, one of the largest firms of printers 
in the Kingdom, whose resources and ap¬ 
pliances for the printing of works of this 
nature are well known. 

It is interesting to know that the re¬ 
quirements of the book include nearly 
100 tons of art paper, printing ink, and 
type, a large uumber of the latest printing 
machines, about 80 miles of binders* 
thread, 350 engraved plates in duplicate, 
100,000 embossed stamps; while 25 pair- 
horse parcel-post vans are required for the 
conveyance of the work, when completed, 
to the General Post Office. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Sfetfsmen to His Majesty the King , 

Raynes Park, LONDON, S.w. 
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wash. Afterwards the borders can be 
renovated with fresh loam and Vine 
manure. Keep the roots near the surface. 
The roots will come up for food and 
moisture. Some roots will doubtless go 
down for moisture, and watering the 
border will carry down some of the nutri¬ 
ment, but this must he replaced by frequent 
top-dressings. 

Violets in frames.— Give as much venti¬ 
lation ns is required to keep out damp. A 
little frost will not check the flowering 
much if the plants have been well pre¬ 
pared. If there is much damp in the 
frame, sifted ashes or, better still, char¬ 
coal dust on the surface will be beneficial 

Cuttings of Chrysanthemums.-- There is 
a demand arising for large flowers of 
< "hrvsanthemums. I do not mean so much 
for exhibition as for decoration, and to 
obtain large flowers it is better to begin 
taking cuttings in good time. The strongest 
cuttings, all other things being equal, make 
the best plants that will produce the largest 
flowers. It is best to strike the cutt ings in 
thumb pois. E. Hobday. 


THE COMING WEEK S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 9th. —The work now is divided 
between pruning and planting. With a 
proper staff each man knows his own work, 
and things do not get mixed up so much. 
For instance, we must have a trained man 
for the pruning. Pruned Pears on oast 
wall and thinned spurs where crowded. 
We are using small twigs of the Golden 
Willow for tying the thick branches; they 
last well and harbour no insects. 

December JOlh.— We have a long border of 
Hoses grown to supply flowers for cutting, 
and the land has become close and sour 
from so much treading in wet weather, and 
mildew has been troublesome. To cure the 
mildew we have lifted the Roses and laid 
them in temporarily, and the border is 
being trenched and manured, with a dress¬ 
ing of lime and soot to sweeten it. By-and- 
bye Roses will be root-pruned a little and 
replanted. Potted and boxed more bulbs 
of various kinds. We grow a great many 
Tulips, Narcissi,and Hyacinths for cutting. 

December 11th.— Planted several beds of 
double Tulips. A few Forget-me-nots have 
been planted thinly among them. Pricked 
off a lot of Violas into boxes for planting in 
spring. With us, if planted in March they 
flower all the summer. Our beds for Violas 
are specially prepared with a layer of cow- 
manure 8 inches under the surface. 
Planted a small orchard with Gage Plums 
in variety, and another small orchard near 
with late Apples, including Bramley’s. 

December 12th. —Planted several masses of 
Spanish Irises. We plant rather close, 
about <» inches between the rows and 
:» inches apart, and cover .*1 inches deep. 
The flowers are wanted for cutting. Lifted 
Dahlias and Gladioli and laid in cool-house 
.safe from frost to dry, when they will be 
packed away till wanted for ‘starting. 
Pruned Vines in cool house. Washed canes, 
limewasbed walls, and top-dressed outside 
borders. 

December 13th. —Planted cuttings of bush 
fruits and cuttings of the Dog Rose to raise 
stocks for dwarf Roses. A plot of land has 
been prepared for standard Briers which 
we are expecting. All spare time through 
the winter will be filled up with trenching 
and improving the fruit and vegetable land 
^[h ra ,,S Ve .‘ waJk , s whicU h «ve been worn 

W^lble’ Xl'S™ 

will he Given to nlnn,2T ! i. Manure 

ft '■"iiG GrowinG varieties K 

in pots, to be bromic?’ - 1ve i )een started 

tinder £iac.« m,* °ught. into flower onriv 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 




Rock, bog, Fern, ancl water garden (TV. 
Abbey ).—We have writteu to the author to 
know his pleasure in the matter, and hope he 
will do as you suggest. With regard to the fish 
in artificial ponds, if you send a lino to 
Mr. R. B. Marston, Editor of the Fishing 
Gazette. Adam-street, London, W.C., we think 
he can advise you better than anyone else we 
know. 

Blue Hydrangeas (E. Farris ).—'There is more 
than one way of obtaining this colour. We 
have generally obtained it by mixing iron in 
some form with the soil. Years ago we used to 
use iron filings, but now we use sulphate of 
iron (crushed), i lb. to the bushel. It must, of 
course, be thoroughly blended with the soil, 
and is not used till the plants are potted singly 
from the cutting-boxes. A weak solution of 
j alum when the flowers are forming is also good, 
and is generally found to intensify the blue 
tint. 

Chrysanthemums of easy culture (Amateur). 
—The varieties mentioned in your list, with 
the exception of Helena Williams, may be re- 
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natural first-crown; Mrs. A. T. Miller, first- 
crown; Mrs. H. Stevens. second-crown; Splen¬ 
dour, second-crown; F. S. Vallis. first or second- 
I crown; Mrs. Barclay, second-crown; Nellie 
Pockett, second-crown; Embleme Poitevine, 
second-crown; Western King, first-crown; Mrs. 
G. Mileham, first-crown; and Francis Jolliffe, 
first-crown. 

Moving Pampas Grass F.. Morris ).—The 
position you refer to should answer well for the 
Pampas Grass. Your best plan will be to leave 
it till next April, when you may lift it and 
divide it. If the soil is poor where you intend 
planting it, better clear it all away, and re¬ 
place with a mixture of good loam, leaf-soil, old 
manure, and some mortar rubbish. If the 
weather is very dry after planting, give a good 
soaking of water, also encourage growth by 
frequent svringings overhead. Take care that 
the roots do not get dry when out of the soil. 
Divide the plant into several pieces, and re¬ 
plant so as to form one large imposing group. 
There will be no room for an edging, ns you 
suggest, as the foliage of the Pampas would fall 
over and smother whatever edging you em- 
| ployed. 

Hymenocallis calathina (St. G .).—This is a 
near relative of the Eucharis, Pancratiums, 
and others of this class, most of which require 
a stove temperature, while the subject of this 
note is essentially a greenhouse plant, passing 
the winter in a dormant state, when it should 
be kept dry, and with the return of spring 
pushing up a crown of deep-green strap-like 
! leaves. This does well in sandy loam, and 
should be watered freely and allowed plenty of 
sun while growing. There is no need to repot 
the bulbs every year. Though usually treated 
as an indoor plant, it will—at least, in the 
South of England—succeed outdoors if planted 
close to the wall of a hothouse, as is often done 
in the case of Amaryllis Belladonna, or if 

f rown in a frame, particularly if the frame is 
n some similar position. 

The Marguerite Daisy-fly (Twenty-live Years' 
.Subscriber;.—Your Chrysanthemums have been 
attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly, which burrow between the upper and the 
lower cuticles of the leaves. The only remedy 
is to pick off the leaves attacked as soon as it 
is noticed and continue to do so. Be sure to at 
once burn these. If you persistently destroy 
the grubs you will soon get rid of them and 
have clean foliage. If, when first you notice 
the attack, you pinch the leaves where the 
grubs are, you will find that the trouble will 
soon disappear. Using an insecticide is of no 
use. as it does not reach the grubs. Syringing 
with paraffin emulsion would render the leaves 

Sen the attack* nnd probab,y he,p to 
r Lll f, ei ? ir \ tabs '*>• G- Morns).—Water 

InH L d .f in / casks buried in the turf 
and half filled with loamy soil and water. On 
half ™ 8ka might bo sunk level 
wiCh the surface, thus giving the leaves and 
flowers of the Water Lilies the appearance of 
growing out of the ground. Of course the 
strong varieties of the Marliaeea type arc much 

are mode ° f cult ” re ’ there 

such Tn LI less Strong-growing kinds. 
T P^smma Helvola or any of the 

in this wl! Th that answer well when grown 
clean would f est way tokoe b the water 

an outlet nioA ^ n h o a 7 e a , 8ma11 iulet and also 
in mStiou P ' aS l ° aUays ke °P the "*ter 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

taken to work the soil JLiw then car e must be 
This is greatlv helni^K 11 ln - among the roots, 
soaking of water in P t^ rt « y pivin / a , thorough 
soil, as the loose soilV. n Ur8e in tfie 

interstices that may 1 be left” Y a « hed ln ,t£ anv 
pression should be left rIL,i A 8 aucer-hko cie- 
newly-pianted specimen «A th ! , ot « 
watering. If the wSJ J der to fac »Ntatc 
syringing, esperiaHv in dry an occasional 
penally in the evening, i 9 helpful. 


L. C. Marshall.—You may do it at any time 
now, using a knife in preference to a pruninz 
shears.-~.Mi8K Errington.-See replv to “J c 
Allman, re “Mors in lawn.” in oiir bmieof 
November oOtli, page 796.— A. IV. stareu.-The 
principal Chrysanthemum show* all over th* 
country have already been held. There wamm 
Temple Show this year, its place having bten 
taken by the International Horticultural Erin- 
bition at Chelsea. There will be no Tempi* 
Show in 1913, as the venue has been changed to 
Chelsea. We hope to publish the various meet- 
ings and shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in an early issue under the head of 
‘• Fixtures.” the dates for same appearing m 
the advertisement pages.— Mrs. E. \l. Sam- 
Tlie bud of the Black Currant growth vou send 
is teeming with mites.— E. O.-Your Vine- 
have evidently been attacked by mealy-bug 
See reply to ”M. C .” on page 600—Soutli 

Pole. -For such an arch you have a wid,* 

selection in the many climbing Roses. Clema- 
tises. Everlasting Peas, etc., and if you want 
an evergreen, then you have Ivy. through 
which the above could be trained.—Ftn«, 
Monmouth —The trouble is due to mealy-bug, 
several of which we found on the Vine shoots 
you send. See reply to ” M. C..” re “ Mealy-bug 
on Vines.” on page 800.—M.C.-The best’book 
on the Vine is ‘Vines and Vine Culture," by 
A. F. Barron. This can be had from Mrs. 
Barron, 13, Sutton Court-road. Chiswick, 
London. W.. price 5t. 6d.. post free. We know 
of no book dealing specially with the Peach. 

- G. M. D.—You say nothing as to whether 

you have any agreement as to re-erecting the 
arches, but if you have no such agreement, 
then we see no reason why you should do eo. 
—— H. H. Young —Water them well after pot¬ 
ting, stand them in a frame, and coyer them 
with ashes or Cocoa-fibre, so as to encourage 
the formation of roots previous to bringing the 
bulbs into your greenhouse.— D. E. Morrii- 
Any of the large Italian warehousemen would 
supply the jars you inquire about.— A. T. 
Waterho use.—Judging from the condition of the 
Cineraria leaves you send us. we are of the 
opinion that frost has been the cause, the 
damage certainly pointing to this.—Ladu 
Buffer.—In the Hart s-tongue section iScolopen- 
drium) there are many beautiful forms. Yoq 
also have Adiantum capillus Veneris. Asple- 
niums. Blechnums, bastreas. Polypodium?, 
Polystichums, etc., in great variety. Any 
fruit-tree nurseryman could supply Peaches for 
indoor culture. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND PRUIT8, 

Names of plants.-D. G Mo rm.-Retinospon 
obtusa; keep the cuttings in a close cold-frame, 
and when rhey have begun to callus transfer 
them to the heated greenhouse.— E. Handy 
side.—Pernettya mucronata var. 

Names of fruits. — Grsiford.- Dartmouth 

Crab.- Jas. A. Eosie —Quite impossible to 

name from such specimens as you send us— 
H. N.— Apples: 1, Wadhurst Pippin; 2, Probably 
White Westling. an old Sussex variety; 3, Black 
Jack or Winter Colman: 4. Golden Spire. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

T. H. DIPNALL. The Shellev Sweet Pea Farm. 
Hadleigh. Suffolk.-The Shelley Street Peat and 
their Culture. 

Little and Ballaxtyne. Carlisle.—List w 
Forest-trees, Fruit-trees. Roses, etc. 
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FAMOU8 for HARDY STUFF, guaranteed to 
thrive. FOREST or FRUIT TREE81 8HRUB$i 
ROSES, CLIMBERS, PLANTS. 

Any rariety. Anjqntftltj 
State wants Low KmumIA 
30-Pake Cxmoori Fwt 
giring several Met 4 rjrlur- 5 * 
ami shrub, from small to Urp. 
all height* plainly martw 
£ HEDCINC-v FENCING BOSHES 
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We hold an enortmmi stock of 

Holly. Yew. Privet, 
Beech. Qutdu. 

MyrobalamPlMt 

Thousands rf Trstissoca* 
from delighted rust omen b 
recently received, sent 
with addrease*. 
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England’s Weakert 

coast, wheri>je*k«™ fl 
cannot pewsj wye™- 
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Secret of Successful Planting! Boy 

neighbourhood than youY own, and get trees a»« 

h.i»e been frequently transplanted and ao 

in’c miy weal 


Growth, vitality 

astounding 


« jrtiwu chssi 


roots. Don’t buy weak, drawn up rtibl 
moved for ages. This kind of attiff c 
but us dear at any prtce. 

Adrlce on planting and what to plant, with pi®* 0 * 

EASTERLY NURSERY CO, 

Dept. 3, Ou!i**r Lowestoft. 
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A NOTE FROM BELGIUM. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 

Sre,—In. answer to “ F. W. J. S., Kil¬ 
kenny,” who writes, on page 7S2, about 
gardening in heavy clay, I herewith give 
him a few experiences in the same sort of 
soil. Mine is so heavy that, in making a 
pond, it is enough to dig a hole and pro¬ 
vide water, with inlet and outlet—no 
puddling or cementing is necessary. Yet a 
good many hardy plants do well, not only 
in the carefully-mixed and prepared 
borders, but even in the common garden 
soil, along the pond margins, in all sorts 
of odd places where we practise wild 
gardening. The Yellow Flag, equally 
happy in the water, on the margin, or in 
the drier parts of tiie garden, seeds and 
sows itself like the true, beautiful weed 
that it is. The large King Cup does 
equally well. The Meadow Sweet has to 
be weeded from where it is not wanted. 
There was some trouble in establishing 
Tussilngo Petasites, but now it has leaves 
4 feet high. The flower-stalk of the Cow 
Parsnip is 3 inches thick. Seneeio 
Clivorum is as large as Rhubarb, witli 
showy orange flowers. Telekia specio.sa is 
a fine, huge yellow flower. Typlia Inti folia 
had to be weeded away from the pond, as 
it would have choked the beautiful Mar¬ 
line Water Lilies. The Goat’s-beard grows 
very tall and fine. All those things, of 
course, are not choice plants, and would 
be intolerable in a border ; but ns a piece 
of the landscape they look very pic¬ 
turesque near the water, with a back¬ 
ground of sombre Thujas, and they enjoy 
our heavy soil, where many things—an¬ 
nuals in particular—quite refuse to grow, 
in elaborately-prepared places. 
Wild gardening is a great joy to me, and 
my aim is always to try and make the 
Plants look as if they had grown of their 
own accord, and not been artificially put 
mere. It is enhanced by the fact that I 
meat the lawns, not in the English way. 
with “ green velvet” as aim and object, 
hut in the French way, with the idea that 
Grass is made to be mown and dried, and 
eaten by cattle and horses. I cannot say 
that the quality of the hay is strikingly 
good, as it consists chiefly of flowering 
T? n ! 8 ’ but town looks very beautiful 
all the spring months up to mowing time ; 
and even English visitors in May or June 
confess that it bents green velvet. Of 
course, I put into the meadows everything 
that consents to look happy there, the 
heavy soil excluding many treasures that 
nave to lie put into borders; but all the 
hardier kinds of Primula do well; Violets ; 
forget-me-nots; of course, Buttercups; 
Ragged Robins; and Moon Daisies, a per¬ 
fect sea of them. 

Of other plants that grow specially well 
in the cultivated parts, ahft which arefnot 

Digitized by NjOGSK 


generally recommended for heavy ground, 
Alstrcemeria aurantiaca has to be thinned 
each spring, as it grows too thick, and 
cannot be transplanted, as the fleshy and 
brittle roots go down so deeply. If you 
dig in the neighbourhood of Anemone 
juponJca, you produce dozens of uninten¬ 
tional root-cuttings, which soon grow into 
independent plants. Fuchsia Ricartoni, 

I Arum italicum, most of the Campanulas, 
and Papaver orientale are, like Helian- 
thus Miss Mellish, plants that I cannot get 
i rid of when they are in unsuitable places, 
j Destroying them by the barrowful seems 
only to give renewed vigour to the frag¬ 
ments of roots that have been forgotten. 
Daphne Mezereum, Iris Kmmpferi, Hes- 
peris matronalis, Lupinus polyphyllus, 
and Poleraonium sow themselves freely. 
Primula japonica grows like Cabbages. 

| Struthiopteris germanica creeps with its 
curious underground stolons, and enlarges 
! its colony every year. 

Being a keen gardener, I make many 
experiments, and I will say nothing of my 
failures; but the successful things are a 
j sufficient encouragement to show r others 
that even in soil that is “ ungrateful,” ns 
we say in French, much pleasure can be 
had. Belgian Reader. 

NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

I _ 

Prunus Miqueliana.- This very delicate 
! and fragile little plant is now in flower 
at Kew, where it. is very pretty in bud and 
blossom ; but probably it is not the right 
I time of the year to flower it. In its own 
' country it may be very welcome, but just 
now the shrubs that keep asleep until the 
year turns are the best for ns. 

Rock gardens for plants, not stones.— 
Why does not some i>er.son who knows, say 
i authoritatively that the foundation of all 
successful rock gardens must lie a bed of 
good soil, and that stones are quite 
secondary, instead of the nonsense we have 
recently read that stones are the be-all and 
end-all of everything?- -T. Smith, Ne.wry. 

Pear Emile d’Heyst.— The note at page 
| 78(1 by “ Scot. ” shows he has a good opinion 
| of this Pear. Were I planting a dozen 
kinds this would be one of them. I prefer 
it to Marie Louise for general use. When 
at Forde Abbey, the gardens of which lay 
very low*, I planted a bush tree of it and 
always found the fruit of good quality.— 
J. Crook. 

| A note from Cornwall.— You may be In¬ 
terested to hear that several Saxifrages are 
| showing colour, Elizabeths is out, and 
Ferdinand I Coburgi has flowered and is 
again covered with buds. Parochetus com¬ 
munis has flowered all summer and is now 
; a sheet of blue. Campanula barbnta alba 
^ and Primula Winteri are also flowering 


well. Fuchsia gracilis and most of the 
Veronicas are still gay, but Iris stylosa 
and Galanthus Elwesi are not doing so well 
this year.— Gertrude Waterer, Ludnvan, 
Cornwall. 

Doronicum plantagineum excelsum.— 

This, as perhaps few now know, came as a 
chance seedling in a Box edging at Dray¬ 
ton Rectory, the home of the late Rev. 
Harpur Crewe, and probably one of the last 
letters he wrote was to me, saying that 
henceforth the plant would be known as 
Doronicum Dravtonense. D. plantagineum 
excelsum is a Kew name, and for which 
there is little authority.—T. Smith, Nnvry. 

The Portuguese Heath (E. lusitanica) in 
the house.— This has flowered so freely 
this year and so well that we have brought 
it into the house, where Heaths do not 
usually last very long. This is most wel¬ 
come in the winter, and we have even 
brought it into Eogopolis to cheer it a bit. 
Where it grows well I know no bush that 
is so graceful, and it may be grown on all 
the^seacoast parts of England and Ireland. 

Cotoneaster angustifolia. I notice your 
correspondent, S. Arnott, complains about 
the above not fruiting. There is a plant 
growing on a low wall near here that is so 
covered with berries as to almost hide the 
foliage. The clusters of berries are 
numerous, and so thickly has the fruit set 
that there are from ten to a dozen on each 
cluster. I think this is by far the best of 
the Cotoneasters that have yet been intro¬ 
duced, especially should it continue to 
fruit as it has done this season. The plant 
here has a spread of about 0 feet, and 
every spray has a truss of berries which 
give the plant a very ornamental appear¬ 
ance.—H. C. P., Gloucester. 

Clerodendron fallax —This useful winter- 
flowering plant is usually raised from seed 
sown in spring, grown on through the 
summer, and treated as an annual. Those, 
however, who experience any difficulty in 
raising seedlings would do well to preserve 
a few old plants, and when the flowers 
have died off keep them on the dry side for 
a time. If cut back to within three or four 
joints of the base they will send up strong 
shoots which, if taken off and treated in 
the same way as Poinsettias, will make 
nice dwarf plants by the end of the 
season, and will not need such large pots as 
those grown from seed. The panicles of 
bright scarlet flowers are very telling 
either when employed lor conservatory 
decoration or for cutting.—II. C. F. 

Centiana acaulis at Blandsfort, Queen's 
Co.— Tie your comment in the issue of 
November ICth (p. 757) on the growing of 
Gentiana acaulis as practised here. Our 
soil is limestone, but yoq will see that we 
die out the soil and replace with rotten 
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Scutch nncl leaf-mould, in which there 
would only he a suspicion of lime—just 
what may he in the soil attached to the 
Scutch Grass when gathered oil* the liclds. 
Our average rainfall for thirty-seven years 
is a shade over o(» inches. I think our suc¬ 
cess is due to good vegetable food and 


somewhat loose habit of growth, and the or New Year. Whenever it blossoms, how- 
l'aet that the partially-developed flowers ever, it is welcome, for there are few more 
resemble tiny Rose buds. This form is cheerful sights in the garden than a w«>ll- 
gnnvn to a greater extent than any ot her, it dowered plant. Although usually grown 
being so amenable to forcing. Another oh walls or against trellises, it may be 
variety has, however, taken a very forward | used with advantage in the oiien ground, 
step within recent years—namely, Mine. ! for, planted over an old, upturned tree- 


plenty of it, with hardly any lime, good Hetrick, whose semi-double flowers are of 
drainage, and I believe our altitude of a pleasing shade of rose. That this can 
o'jO feet helps us. Gentiana verna, after without difficulty be bad in flower early in 


many failures, looks like being a like suc¬ 
cess grown in nothing but peat.—11. Blxnd, 
Blnndsfort, Abbeylcix. 

Euphorbia jacquiniacflora. — This plant 


t lie season is well exemplified by the fact 
that a group of good examples in full bloom 
were noted at the Horticultural Ilnll on 
November 10th. This variety is. I should 


seems to have gone very much out of favour say, now grown in larger numbers than 


of late years, for one seldom sees it now so 
well grown as formerly. If cuttings are 
rooted in early spring, and the plants 
grown on in a brisk beat in the full sun 
light through the summer, they should 
make nice plants by autumn. The finest 
batch 1 ever saw was grown in a pine stove. 
They inode shoots from 2 feet t<> 2 feet in 
length, and as the wood was well ripened 
bloomed for the greater portion of their 
length. These long wreaths of orange- 
scarlet flowers are very telling in the dull 
months of winter. To grow the plants \sell 


any other of the self-rose or magenta-rose 
kinds, one of which for a very long period 
headed the list being Mine. Van der 
Gruyssen, but it does not appear to be 
so generally met with as it once was.— 
\V. T.. Surrey. 

A first-rate Cabbage.— An endless num¬ 
ber of sorts of Cabbage, good, bad, and in- 
dlHTerent, is catalogued, many so-called new 
sorts being practically identical with those 
already in commerce. It is difficult to get a 


used with advantage in the oiien ground, 
for, planted over an old, upturned tree- 
butt, in association with Ivy, it forms a 
charming winter feature. Too often the 
owners of small gardens, who do not 
understand the plaut well, fail to obtain 
flowers. The reason for this may some¬ 
times be traced to improper pruning, for 
in the autumn cleaning up of the garden 
it comes in for severe treatment, all the 
flowering wood being cut nwnv. The 
pruning should be done after the flowers 
fade, as by so doing it is possible to keep 
plants well supplied with vigorous young 
wood, a necessary matter if the best re¬ 
sults are sought. This pruning and the 
subsequent training may take the form of 
1 lie removal of some of the older wood, the 
laying in of young branches, and the cut¬ 
ting hack lo within two or three eyes of 
the base of all the breast wood. If 
planted in poor ground a little manure 


better; alike in quality, habit, and quick 1 > «nteci m poor ground a little manure 
hearting, than Wheeler’s Imperial, if one i sRcii 111 spring will do good. D. 
gets the true stock, and I have been in- Araucaria fruiting.— The fruiting of this 


they should be lotted rather firmly in peat | gets the true stock, and I have been in- Araucaria fruiting.— The fruitiug of this 

and silver sand. They must on no account terested this season in the rapid, possibly Is common in some places. At Forde 
be over watered during their early stage, almost too rapid, development of a batch of l Abbey, Dorset, there are seveml trees,and 
but when the pots have become well filled ;{00 plants from seed sown towards the i j often found young seedlings in the Grass, 
with roofs a little weak manure-water may latter end of July. They came up quickly. J o n 01ie occasion I found a plant 2 feet high 
lie applied two or three times a week. Care were planted out as small stuff on ground j n a large, clump of common Rhododcn- 
must be taken to keep the plants clean, as cleared of early Potatoes, grew away with- (irons. 1 took it up and potted it, but it 
they are very subject to the attacks of out the slightest check during theshowery j ^ 0(> ^ some time to become established. In 
mealy-bug.—H. C. P- weather that followed, and now* (November ■ 7nos t seasons these trees gave a fine crop 

.— -In the North 20th) throe parts are showing signs of of cones and seed. At Cricket St. Thomas, 


Increasing the Mistletoe. 


nf’pnffla'mT no wild Mistletoe is found. I hearting. With the possibility of sharp | 
Some sole tists aver the absence of the I weather there is a likelihood of collapse 
m thrush is largely responsible for but if the mild time continues it will not 

this" It lias however, been most success- be long before some nice little heads are nt 
fully inoculated (as in the enclosed for c-utting.-E. B. S. 

nictures). As 1 have done the work Lindenbergia grandiflora.— Conspicuous 


fully in 

pictures) 


myself, it may be interesting to state the 
simple process. Failure is too often tie 
result owing to using not fnllj-ripe 
berries. The berries are not. nearly ripe 
at Christmas, as supposed, but in April. 
The birds feed greedily on the berries, 
which are sweet and luscious, but there 
are usually a few left on the end of the 
branches too light for a bird to rest on. 
Choose an Apple or Pear-tree, and pick 
out a twig of two years’ growth, on a 
smooth underside of which press on a 
lie it v, breaking it in doing so. It will 
soon stick and harden. The sun. and air 


be long before some nice little beads are tit 
for cutting.—E. R. S. 

Lindenbergia grandiflora.— Conspicuous 


plants at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, on November 19th, were 
some plants of this pretty yellow-flowered 
Labiate. It has been grown to a limited 
extent for some years, but lias never made 
much headway, though it is very probable 
that if taken in hand by someone, and a 
good batch of it exhibited, we should then 
! meet with it much more often than we do 
now. This Lindenbergia, when out of 
bloom, might well be taken for one of the 
Salvias. The flowers, which are borne for 


cuttings of the young snoots in early 
Mi/i-on-l yne. . . . f spring, and given much the same treat- 

,, Tropaeolum nil « w 7 ^*, uiont as Salvia splendens good examples in 

ni ■ am nt Tmn-po’ 5-inch or 0 inch pots may he obtained, 

that there is only one van > which will flower more or less throughout 

lum tuberosum, is not borne out by the ex- . months of rhn venr —W T 

perience of others who have grown the ! tllc last threG monUls of * vear ’ " 
plant for years and who arc confident that Chrysanthemum Feltham Crimson.— 
there is an early and also a late-flowering ] Though this Chrysanthemum was passed 
stock. Even in much warmer parts than over by the Floral Committee at the meet- 


the Kirkcudbright district—and that is a 
very mild one—the later variety is lin¬ 


ing of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
November 19tli, it is a decidedly promising 


satisfactory in ordinary seasons, and often : variety, and one, I should say, destined to 
fails to flower at nil. Your contributor j be extensively grown for decoration. It is 
says: “If planted sufficiently deep, they a single variety, and was probably over- 
(the tubers) are, as a rule, quite safe.” looked from the fact that the flowers are 
It will 1)0 a favour to many if the winter t smaller than those of mnnv other kinds, 
wdll state the depth he considers sufficient. Its habit is short and sturdy, so that it 


rn the ground nnd St ‘ 5 inch SlrtS „*** «'* er «.3 

the hope that it would flower earner which re S un, tn ° f „ CH tUre those of the double varieties, M 

some Winters it survived, but did no e xre^ nre pensable at this season of ttejW.*" 

flower any earlier in the case of what we fonSt™* T1 ®? ful . Tlhere is an increasing for hou ^ an( j table decoration- Dr* 
know as the later variety than the ninnt* Chrysanthemums in this ti * s which have been, and are, particol^ 


know as the later variety tlian the nb 
from tubers planted in the usual wav. 


* not 'YfT .! n K * -ore pleasing and 'u^^than tie’'« i ‘ Fov 

‘ fn-C i 1 D &° n ° S With bUt flowers. W. T.,* | b J 0 Tn 

verv ^st^H®?..l?- "ower-One of the ._. . Alexandra, Mrs. R. N. !*?'«!* 


the early varletv?-S M D ?. ,n,nt ones with but few flowers.—W. T. 

Indian Azaleas in flower -One „r .. ' " rre 3'- 

”Pthe I,ldll,n for flbwe^ | floTum J ® s , mine Unsminum nudi- 

varietv.’Deutsehe I'eHe ' S i th0 wel ' k nown headier ^ f:,vourite is Quite six 

r'EHCfrr 

t la Particular variety nreVr^inctf tiSS^aUv 

non usually looked for about Christmas 


vole 
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Is common in some places. At Forde 
Abbey, Dorset, there are several trees, and 


in a large clump of common Rhododen¬ 
drons. I took it up and potted it, but it 
took some time to become established. In 
most seasons these trees gave a fine crop 


where there used to be many fine speci¬ 
mens, I have seen some of them quite orna¬ 
mental owing to the number of cones 
Many nice plants were there raised from 
home-saved seed.— J. Crook. 

-This tree fruits regularly in Scot- 


among the more uncommon greenhouse land when forty years old and upwards; 


but, of course, the female flowers are not 
pollinated unless male and female tiees 
are planted near each other. The large 
seeds are excellent food, something like a 
sweet Chestnut, and the timber is very 
good and durable. About seven years ago 
I collected a bagful of seeds from the 
Araucaria avenue at Castle Kennedy, and 
have planted a hill-top with upwards or 
1.200 of the offspring. It is only where 
this fine survival from a primitive flora is 
planted in mass, as at Beauport. in 
Sussex, or in avenues, as at Castle Ken¬ 
nedy and Ilicton, that its beauty can lie 
fully appreciated.— Herbert Maxwell. 
Monreith. 

Single-flowered Chrysanthemums.-On 

looking nt some plants—now in flower,and 
which are grown for a specific purpose- 
of Mary Anderson and Annie Holden. I 
could not help drawing a comparison be¬ 
tween the merits of their flowers and 
those of the more modern varieties, 
greatly to the disparagement of u>e 
former. On this point 1 fully agree witn 
what “ W. V. T.” wrote in a recent i»oe 
respecting the beautiful form and thesis 
of the flowers of so many of the recent^* 
introduced varieties, and have, in 
quence, grown more of the single-nowere 
kinds than usual this season, with sat ; 
factory results to all concerned- *wt . 
are the plants admirably adai>teti * 


“ 10 grow chrysanthemums in this webeon and are. particum *• 

n f n manner, and such plants are certainly far S* J ^ areBlctaSwn. Mi** 
ra Y- Is more idea sin? nnri ncnp„i gooa vwm me are .mir> 


Atexanura, airs. i\. ,, t , r 

Cannell, Mrs. 0. E. Abbott. Mensa.D 
Pan, G. W. Forbes. Arcturos, 
Stevens, Felicity. Earlswood. 
Roupel Beauty, Metta, Framfleld _ . 
There are also several other 
blooms of which are as yet not» 
exiianded to judge of their merits. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON LORD 
PALMERSTON. 

I think there is do difference between this 
and another one called Cynthia. Most of 
the nurserymen now give one name as a 
synonym of the other. The leaves are 
large and somewhat drooping, much like 
those of Lady Eleanor Cathcart, one of 
the best of the uained varieties. Lord 
Palmerston is a very good doer, and with 
me has bloomed extraordinarily well every 
year since I got it, about live years ago ; 
the blooms are very large and line. The 
colour is generally described as rosy- 
scarlet, and I do not know of a better 
description. H. R. Yorke. 

Eillbrook Place, Iver Heath , Bucks. 


trees, though perhaps the latter would be 
too spreading in the circumstances. The 
Poplar could be planted at 4 feet or G feet 
apart. It is erect growing, and would soon 
shut out the view, and that done, could be 
topped with impunity. Inside the Poplar 
you might plant the Spruce Fir or the 
Douglas Fir, or either the Austrian or 
Corsican Pine. The Poplar, Corsican Pine, 
and Douglas Fir in throe lines, 4 feet apart 
or so each way, should, however, meet the 
case. All should grow freely in such a 
soil.] 

Crataeguses.—We appreciate to the full 
anything in the garden that adds a touch of 
brightness to walls that are mostly sombre 
and bare. Nothing at this time of the year 
I answers this purpose so well as the 
Crataeguses. The orange-red clusters of C. j 
* Pyracantha show up well now, as do the 


when ripe, of the highly-coloured outer 
covering bursting and disclosing the even 
more highly-coloured seeds within. C. 
articulatus is a native of China and Japan, 
where it is said to be very common on the 
sides of mountains. Left unpruned, its 
branches become twined and twisted in 
such a manner as to form an impenetrable 
mass, whilst it ascends to the higher 
branches of any moderately high trees 
within its reach. It may, however, be 
grown quite well aver a group of rrngh 
stakes, a trellis, pergola, or as a busli. 
Except when the fruits are ripe there is 
nothing to attract attention. The unopened 
fruits are each about the size of a medium¬ 
sized garden Pea and are orange colour. 
When expanded the orange-scarlet cover¬ 
ing of the seeds forms a striking contra# 
to the outer part. Sargent, in his “Forest 



Rhododendron Lord Palmerston at Hit lb rook Place . 


ROTES AND REPLIES. 

ior fence.—Will '* S.,” who writes in 
gardening Illustrated of November 30th. 
say what sort of Ivy grows on his fence? 1 
aru trying unsuccessfully to cover a piece of 

wire-netting.—AMATEUR. 

[There is a wide choice of extremely good 
ivies. The one we mostly use is the large- 
leaved kind called the A moor Ivy. There 
are some graceful small-leaved kinds for 
tne smaller fences. The Azores Ivy (a 
Pretty pale green) does very well, and so 
hoes the Irish Ivy.— Ed.] 

*i?i lic ^‘ gro ^ ing trees.- Would you kindly 
ntiini. through your valuable paper, a list of 
Si i C .«5 r< v ril l B treea for piece of exposed ground 
^ ynrdn, subsoil red clay? I want to 
Trees the Vlew of a new budding opposite.— 

[Lombardy Poplars and Sycamore arc 
among the quickest growing of deciduous 


Djgitized by 


Got >gle 


bunches of C. Laelandi, and whether they 
are grown on the front of a house, round a 
doorway, or on a garden wall, they arc 
worth much in a garden where most things 
wear now their most unattractive dress. 
One sometimes in the summer notices these 
plants on the outskirts of a town blooming 
amid dust, blit in the winter they look their 
best when covered with the clusters of 
berries that frost and snow do not mar.— 
Townsman. 

Celastrus articulatus. — This showy, 
strong-growing climber is one of the most 
beautiful plants in the garden from early 
autumn until Christmas, for during the 
whole of that i>eriod it is covered with 
fruit. A near relative of Euonymus, it 
jiossesses the peculiarity which is so 
evident in the fruit of that shrub—namely, 


Flora of Japan,” says that fruiting 
branches are sold in the Japanese markets 
for house decoration, as the fruits last in 
good condition for several weeks. It is not 
fastidious ns to soil. When a climber for 
a position which has to be quickly covered 
is required, this might well be tried.— 
D. Kew. 

Ilex crenata.— When a small, neat-grow¬ 
ing shrub with evergreen leaves is required 
this pretty little Holly is worth planting, 
for it is well adapted for specimen beds on 
lawns or for shrubberies. Of Japanese 
origin, it is stated to be freely distributed 
throughout the country, and to be most 
commonly met with as a bush 3 feet to 
4 feet high, although under the most 
favourable conditions a height of 20 feet is 
attained. In this country^ It is usually 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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wou hr a rather dense busli 2 feet to 3 feet ' 
his;h, the branch system being closely 
arranged and the brand]lets rather rigid, 
trie leaves, varying in size on different 1 
plants, are bright green and glossy, but 
there sire forms with golden variegated 
leaves. Like other Hollies, male and 
female flowers are produced on different 
plants, therefore the black berries are not 
regularly seen, many of the plants in culti¬ 
vation having apparently been propagated 
from cuttings of male plants. It is most 
satisfactory when transplanted during 
early autumn or late spring, especially if a 
ball of soil cannot be bad with the roots.— 
L>. 

Autumn foliage and fruit.— In the south 
of Scotland we have a very similar ox- 
lierienee to that of “ E. 11. fc.” (iwige 7K0). 
The autumn tints on the leaves were very 
line, but in most cases the leaves dropped 
till too quickly. Rerries have, however, 
not only been very freely borne, but Lave 
in most eases remained for a very long time 
on the shrubs and trees. In few previous 
years have 1 seen so much fruit on the 
Hawthorn in some parts, though, rather 
curiously, in others the crop was much 
smaller than it was last year. The C-oto- 
neasters fruited very freely,and G. horizon- 
tails was especially lino, some of the 
branches being simply wreathed with the 
bright red berries. The Snow-berries are 
still in fruit, and I saw lately a plant 


by frost it has the advantage of beiug able 
to renew itself by young shoots from the 
rootstock, and in California it is said to 
refurnish a cutover area by this method of 
regeneration. To Archibald Menzies Is 
given the credit of having discovered the 
plant as long ago as the latter end of the 
eighteenth century.—IX, Surrey. 

The Winterberry (Ilex verticillatn).— 
There is a section of the Holly family 
which is rarely represented in gardens, 
i although some of its members are decidedly 
j ornamental when seen at their best. The 
section is composed of various deciduous 
1 species, some of North American origin, 
and one from Japan, which have been , 
known by the generic name of Prinos. j 
They are now, however, all included in ( 
Ilex. I. verticillata grows naturally in 
swampy ground throughout eastern North 
America, from Canada to Florida. Vary¬ 
ing considerably in stature, it may be found 
but 2 feet or A feet high, or as a bush 12 feet 
in height. The leaves have nothing to 
attract attention from a decorative stand- 
I>oint, neither have Hie flowers, but the 
bright, coral-red fruits borne from axillary 
buds on long, slender branches, are very 
| attractive throughout late autumn and 
early winter, whilst the fruit-laden 
branches are well adapted for cutting for 
i indoor use. In America the bark, which 
has bitter and astringent properties, lias 
been used instead of quinine in cases of 


of (Tabogus Pyracantha, the Fire Thorn, 
which had been cropped hard back in 
spring, most profusely berried, though it 
had been quite disflgured by being cut into 
a mop-like head. Celnstrus articulatus has 
given a large supply of its pretty fruits.— 
S. Arnott. 

Old climbing plants on hous3 walls.—If 

pi,-nits on walls, and particularly house 
walls, are neglected in the matter of 
pruning,they very often become a nuisance, 
as if they are once allowed to get to the 
roof thev often get into spouts and cause 
tiles and slates to upheave. All strong- 
growing creepers like Ivies and Virginia 
Creepers should, therefore, be gone over 
everv season either in the autumn or 
spring, and unnecessary growths cut away 
and the plants trimmed generally. It is 
the non-observance of such a rule that 
results in people grumbling about plants 
that have censed to lx* attractive. It is 
well to bear in mind that in the case of the 
various forms of Ampelopsis that arc 
beautiful when their foliage is showing its 
autumnal tints no less than in the 
early summer, sometimes rain lodges 
amongst old stems, and so causes the walls 
to be damp. Ivy is somewhat different, 
because, being an evergreen, the leaves 
turn off the wet, so to speak, and keep the 
house dry. Many people have an idea that 
Ivies make a house damp, hut I have never 
found it so. Early in the spring all the old 
leaves shoud be clipped off to make way 
for the young leaves, which speedily follow. 

—W OODBASTWICK. 


fever, and for this reason it is sometimes 
referred to as the Fever Rush. Another 
lK>pular name applied to it is Rlack Alder. 
— 1 >. 

The Partridge Berry (Hnultheria Shnl- 
lon).— 1 This Western North American 
evergreen is well worth introducing into 
thin plantations where cover is required, 
for it thrives well in partial shade, grows 
quickly, and is a change from the plants 
I usually used for the purpose. As it. be¬ 
longs to the Erica family, it would not he 
advisable, however, to plant it in places 
where lime is present in the soil to any 
great extent, but wherever Rhododendrons 
thrive it may be expected to do itself 
justice. Growing from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, it is recognised by its thick, 
broadly ovate leaves, its white, pink- 
tinged flowers, which appear in good-sized 
inflorescences in May ; and by its deep 
purple, or almost black, fruits, which 
rii>en in August and September. Spread¬ 
ing by means of sucker growths from the 
root stock, it grows into a wide patch in 
the space of a few years, and its spreading 
habit offers a quick means of increase. 
Ry lifting a few plants in spring and cut¬ 
ting the branches well down, tlie root- 
! stock may be broken up into small pieces, 

' each piece being potted and stood in a 
warm and close frame until growth re- 
i commences. The other method of propa¬ 
gation practised is from seeds, but that is 
a slow process, for during the first two or 
three years the young plants grow very 
j slowly.—K. 


The Californian Laurel (Umbellularia 
californlca).—This fragrant-leaved shrub 
is better suited to tlie gardens of the south¬ 
west counties than to the northerly parts 
of the country, for although it may succeed 
quite well in the open ground for ii number 
of years, it is usually injured by a severe 
winter. Although looked upon as a shrub, 
or at the best a low tree, in this country, it 
sometimes attains a height of 75 l'eo’t in 
California, and Jephson. in the “Sylva of 
California,” mentions n tree 75 feet high 
with a trunk girth of 20 feet at the 
ground, and a girth of I I feet 7 inches at 
.» feet above the ground, the taper being 
\orv gradual afterwards. The diameter of 

n lhnt I,ai ‘ tie,1,nr is given as j 
9o feet. Here it resembles closely in habit 

nobilbs/. ! 

ttraVo'SKri,'; 5 " 

of 1 the Bay. hP ^t V has n no riOW ? r t,u ™ those 
flowering shrub for proten Hon S as a 

blossoms are 
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shelter tree. —The value of the Holm ( 
Evergreen Oak as a shelter tree does m 
appear to be fully appreciated, if we at 
to judge by its scarcity in manv pi act 
whore it might be expected to thrive. Po 
sihly. it is unpopular on account of tl 
difficulty which is sometimes experience 
in re-establishing it. after transplantini 
for. if removed at. the wrong time of tl 
year, it is one of the worst possible tree 
to transplant, but. if treated like the coil 
mori Holly, and removed when new growt 
is being formed in May or in early Ke| 
tomber, when growl li is Just completed, 

witlmn7i7 Cry f RI Y >li ellance of continuis 
ta nf l vigour. In the neighbour 
hood of the sea in the southern an 
western counties, and also in the Sster 

as ^Ik. u stan <1 

rwsed ™J; *" ,s a i*"** bead in fully-e: 


would. Its dense habit and evergreen 
foliage also fit it admirably for planting 
in places where it is necessary to form a 
block to blot out unsightly objects, whilst 
it may well he used for hedges in places 
where a vigorous and slrong fence is de¬ 
sired. It stands pruning and bard clip¬ 
ping well, therefore there need be no hesi¬ 
tation in using it for the latter pnrpo*. 
When planting, it is always preferable to 
select plants 2 feet to 4 feet high, rather 
than larger ones, for small plants may be 
moved with much less risk than large 
ones. The Holm Oak does not appear to 
be very plentiful in nurseries, and anvone 
anxious to make a large planting would, 
probably, be well advised to commence by 
raising his own trees from Acorns.—D. 


The Willow-leaved Speedwell (Veronica 
salicifolia).—Unfortunately, the majority 
of the shrubby Veronicas are not suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to stand a winter of 
moderate severity, therefore their culture 
in the open ground is limited to those 
counties where the climate is mild. Ia 
those counties, notably Devonshire, Corn¬ 
wall, Glamorgan,, etc., the shrubby 
Veronicas are amongst the showiest of ail 
shrubs, for, in addition to being useful as 
evergreens, they bloom with great 
freedom. The Willow-leaved Speedwell is 
one which can only be seen at its best in 
a mild climate, and throughout the greater 
I>art of Cornwall it attains a height of 
5 feet or C feet, with a considerable 
spread, and continues to blossom for many 
years with very little attention. In fact, 
the only work necessary in connection with 
it is to cut the old flower-beads away once 
a year, and to cut the branches back occa¬ 
sionally if the plant is likely to outgrow 
its position. It may be distinguished from 
other Veronicas by its long, narrow leaves, 
which may be from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, and from i inch to | inch wide. The 
white flowers appear in spikes, each 
4 inches to 5 inches long from the leaf 
axils, and they are borne from summer 
until late autumn. Cuttings taken during 
summer root readily in sandy soil in a 
cold-frame. In the colder parts of the 
country it is sometimes grown in pots or 
tubs for greenhouse decoration.— D. Kew. 

The Vine Maple (Acer eircinatum).- 
Thore are two periods of the year when this 
Maple is conspicuous, one being April and 
early May, when in flower, and the other in 
autumn, when the leaves are highly 
coloured previous to falling. It is not a 
very common plant though it was intro¬ 
duced many years ago. A native of western 
North America, it is met with from 
southern Alaska to southern California, 
where it assumes a great variety of habit, 
for it is sometimes found as a shrub 5 feet 
or G feet high, or at other times it may 
assume the proportions of a small tree 
20 feet to 30 feet high, with timber of suf¬ 
ficiently large proportions for it to be used 
for various purposes. Some explorers have 
even described plants which come under 
their notice as having a reclining habit. 
The rounded leaves are up to 4 inches 
across, and are divided into five or seven 
lobes. In autumn they assume orange and 
1 scarlet tints previous to falling. The red 
1 flowers are borne freely in clusters, and a 
! well-flowered bush is very showy. It 
! thrives in any kind of moderately good soil, 
though preferring that of a loamy nature 
—-D. Kew. 

Athrotaxis Donniana. The genu? Athro- 
taxis consists of three or four specie* «** 
limited to a few localities ia Tasmania Uj-' 
only in the very mild and more humid dtfm™ 
of the British Isles that they succeed, and tticj 
are. as a rule, rarely met with. Il.was. 
fore, interesting to note, in pood confliuoa, 
three or four specimens of A- ponnianii. m 3 
collection of rare shrubs from Mr.O. 
Kcston. Kent, shown at the meeting of ^ 
Royal Horticultural Society on November l« B - 
-W. T. 


uivuuus, —Meic Edition, lltn, rt*»*-», •---, 
turn* of all the best plants, trt/t, and arm, 
culture and arraiujiment, illustrated 
in*(Hum Sco, 15$.; pn$t free, 15$. Cd. "The BQfl 
Flower Garden * may also bthoi LwjJJ 
g volt., half vellum, tht. rut. Of aU 
from the office of Gardkmxo iMEVfaatiPi f«i 
street, London, E.C . 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

ROSE8. 

NOVEMBER ROSES IN CHINA 
BASKET. 

Th£ illustration shows a little basket of 
** r> Roses gathered towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber, mainly from the Teas of the bolder 
climbing sorts, such as Bouquet d’Or and 
others that flower well in autumn. They 
make one think of the purblind people who 
are covering their gardens wit4 Ramblers, 
and of what sort of show they would make 
at the end of November. These are as 
they appear in the illustration, in spite of 
•to* to a had and stormy autumn and a by no 
means Devonshire climate. 

SEASONABLE NOTES FOR 
DECEMBER. 

This has been an exceptionally good season 
for early planting. All lifting for potting 
up should be completed by now. If not, do' 


most efficient protection against frost w r c 
can possibly have. In the case of 
Climbing Roses under glass, a good deal 
of the wood may be cut aw^ay, if at all 
crowded. It Is of little use retaining a 
mass of old wood that cannot possibly i 
develop good flowering growths. In prim- j 
ing climbers under glass, it is more a 
matter of thinning. The variety also 
needs consideration. As a rule, it is better 
to thin on the long-rod system, and so 
secure a good crop before Roses are over- 
plentiful in (he oi>en; but with such as 
William Allen Richardson and Mine. 
Hector Leuilliof, which so frequently pro¬ 
duce their best flow r ers from short side- 
growths, I would leave the best of the 
ripest wood throughout, always bearing in 
mind not to overcrow'd. Towards the end 
of the month the main batch of early pot 
Roses may be started. By doing this now 
we get a steady start before the sun gains 
much powder. 'To hurry them in the earlier 
stages appears altogether w-rong; and so, 
too, is the idea that artificial manures, I 


solitary standards it may be well to remove 
some of the worst compost, adding quite 
fresh soil to make up the deficiency. Plant 
firmly, and do not fear to put them in a 
little deeper than in the ease of young 
plants from the nursery. East Sussex. 

ROSE NOTES. 

Mulching and protecting.—A corre¬ 
spondent wrote me the other day respect¬ 
ing my advice not to mulch with moisture- 
retaining manures around (he base of 
dwarf Roses, with the double object of 
feeding and protection ; and it occurred to 
me that I had not made my meaning quite 
so clear as might be. He even had the 
idea that I objected to mulching under 
any circumstances during the winter 
months. On the contrary, a mulch of 
manure feeds the soil from the liquid pro¬ 
duced by winter rains, and in that con¬ 
nection is better than summer mulchings, 
unless one can afford an ample water 
supply. Even then the increased amount 
of evaporation during summer means 
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November Roses in china basket . 
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not delay any longer. I do not think sufli- 
ciout care is given to trimming off the 
injured portions of roots that are unavoid¬ 
able when lifting the plants ; nor are we 
severe enough upon the coarsest of the 
roots. These I would cut back at least j 
naif way. A partly-pruned Rose at the 
time of planting will not have so much 
'ft'ooa exposed to drying winds. A large 
amount of top growth exposed to every 
drying influence can do no good. Besides, 
've shall undoubtedly have to cut this 
away in the spring. 

Protection.— Tin's dejiends on the situa¬ 
tion, district, and variety. But I W’ould 
«arn against overdoing this, also against 
ne idea that a heavy mulch of w^ell-rotted 
manure is serviceable in this connection, 
^ven if not harmful during a wet and 
season » it can do no more good than 
Q iways safe method of drawing up 
ome of the surrounding soil towards the 
ase of the plants. Instead of this method 
etammg the wet, as in the case of j 
manure, it has a decided tendency to 
irow it off, and at the same time is the 

Digitized by Google 


such as guano, will hasten a plant into 
new r growth. When well on the move, I 
find a weak solution at the rate of one 
ounce to a gallon, applied at alternate 1 
waterings, is a help. A. Piter. 

Mid-Sussex. 

RENOVATING OLD ROSE PLANTS. j 
This is an excellent time for the improve- ! 
went of any Roses that may have been in 
one position for a number of years and are \ 
now putting on a worn-out look. A great 
number of these can be restored to vigour I 
and health if we deal with them now T . 
Unless one lifts the plants many of them 
cannot be treated to the best advantage, I 
for the two main objects are to get the , 
coarser roots from a bad subsoil, 
thoroughly moving and manuring the old 
soil just above this. Do not be afraid to 
trim the roots hard ; also cut back all old j 
w T ood. The reason for hard pruning is to | 
get rid of useless growth and make room 
for new breaks, which will be certain to ! 
form with the coming of new roots when 
moved into fresh soil. In the case of 1 


much loss. Of the two, I would select the 
early spring months, when the roots are 
active enough to assimilate the food. 
Early mulchings and a wet winter natur¬ 
ally mean that a large proportion of the 
liquid percolates too far through the soil 
to be of much future use to the roots. My 
chief point in this note was to check any 
impression that I objected altogether to 
mulching. My sole contention is this: 
Anything conducive to (he retention of 
moisture around the collar of the plant* 
must tend towards harm rather than good. 
Cover this with the surrounding soil, and 
mulch between the plants, or a little away 
from the base. This will afford a safer 
and more efficient protection, while the 
food will be much nearer the roots, which- 
are certainly not close to the stem of any 
plant. They should be fed where they 
are. Doubtless, some readers will say this 
does not protect or help the top growth. 
My reply is that there can he no need to 
grow any really tender varieties of Roses 
with the great selection afforded from 
those of the present day,, when we can 
U rl y I Hal TrDrH 
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have almost any desired colour or com¬ 
bination of shadings in varieties that are 
quite as hardy as the Laurustiiius and 
many other flowering shrubs. 

In a cold and windy position I would 
certainly prefer a few branches of Birch, 
Fir, Gorse, or some similar plant fixed 
upon the most exposed side of the Roses, 
while if u few twigs of Birch, etc., are 
placed among the dwarf growers they will 
afford great protection by breaking the 
wind. They also check the sudden mid¬ 
day tha\V caused by the bright sunshine 
that frequently accompanies a spell of dry 
frost; and it appears to me that far more 
harm is done by this sudden thaw, fol¬ 
lowed by a sharp frost again at night, 
than many of us seem to realise. Perhaps 
I may also point out the greater useful¬ 
ness of this class of protection over that 
of any kind of strawy litter shaken among 
the plants, unless this is done in an 
emergency. A very little wind removes 
the litter, most of it falling awr.y from 
the growth in a short time, and almost 
the whole is carried to the ground with 
the slightest rain: whereas. the small 
branches remain where placed, if stuck 
into the ground, and are not unsightly 
or injurious at any period, besides beiug 
easily and quickly removed. The base of 
our dwarf Roses should be already pro¬ 
tected by the soil drawn around them, so 
that the litter is superfluous as well as 
undesirable. Where a bed of cuttings, 
either stocks or Roses, has been planted. 
I like to give a slight mulching of short 
and light manure at this time. It is a 
considerable protection ; but its chief use 
lies in keeping the surface soil from freez¬ 
ing so bard, and thus prevents much of 
the drawing or lifting of the cuttings so 
frequently found after a spell of frost, 
and which leaves a void at the bottom of 
the cuttings. It sometimes happens that a 
consignment of Roses arrives during a 
frost. Do not unpack, but place the 
bundle just as received into a frost¬ 
proof cellar until a thaw’ sots in. Even if 
the package is frozen through, it will 
thaw’ steadily in a cold cellar. 

Mid-Sussex. A. Piper. 

PEGGED-DOWN ROSES. 

There is quite a number of Roses not 
generally used for iK*gging-down that are 
really better for that purpose thau those 
frequently used. We look for good results 
throughout the w hole length of the long rods 
on such Roses a.s Mine. Gabrielle Luizet, 
Margaret Dickson, and Ulrich Brunner, 
when these a re pegged down in the spring, 
but the majority of this class only pro¬ 
duces one good crop of blossom in the sea¬ 
son. I would recommend that the long 
growths of Hardou Job, Gruss an Teplitz, 
Gustave Regis, Hugh Dickson, and a few 
more of similar character be pegged down 
in spring wherever space is available. 
These do not regularly form long rods from 
the base only, as in the case of the three 
examples previously named, but where such 
have been produced late in the season one 
can be almost certain of blossoms from 
every eye if brought into a horizontal 
position, far more so than when trained up¬ 
right in pillar form. The great advantage 
of these lies in their continuous flowering, 
which will be carried on throughout the 
entire season by the successive growths 
emanating from the first breaks from the 
longer rods. „ . 

Where one can afford room, especially in 
the case of fairly large beds, much more 
use might well l>e made of this class of 
Rose by pegging down the longest shoots as 
described. They are not so formal as many 
when so treated. In addition to those 
named the following dozen are good 
examples of what I am alluding to, and 
will all prove most satisfactory under this 
form of culture: — Avoca, General 
McArthur, Gloire Lyonnaise, Lady Water- 
Mamie, Zephirin Drouhin, Alister 


GARDEN FOOD. 

FLAVOUR IN PEARS. 

Tiie peculiar flavour noticeable in Con- 
seiller de la Cour is even more pro¬ 
nounced in Van Mons. le Cierc, a Pear of 
firmer texture and, as a rule, a longer 
keeper, although in some seasons it goes 
off quickly. It is seldom one hears any 
objection to the Bergamot flavour, and it 
j is probable that one or tw’o of the best of 
the family would be more satisfactory as 
cordons than some of the large-fruited 
varieties of indifferent flavour that now’ 
find a place. Two very excellent sorts, 

I from a quality standpoint, one does not 
often meet with are Vineuse and Zephirin 
Gregoire. Sorts notable only as very juicy, 
and w’ith a total absence of flavour, are 
hardly worth including in a collection. 
Sorts, for instance, like Passe Colmar and 
Nai>oleon arc very second-rate in compari¬ 
son with Doyenne du Comice, Beurr£ 
Superfiu, and Thompson’s. The influence 
of soil and situation on quality w r as illus¬ 
trated in a recent number by notes of dis¬ 
paragement on Bourn 1 * Hardy, usually a 
most excellent Pear, and appreciation of 
Duchess d’Augouleme that in the majority 
of places is hardly second-rate, evidence 
that it is not advisable to draw’ too hard- 
and-fast a line in a selection of varieties. 
I think it a safe plan to always include a 
few’ sorts which, although not first-rate, 
can nearly always be relied bn to come up 
to their standard of crop. size, and quality ; 
sorts like Beurre Alexandre Lucas, B. Diel, 
and Due de Nemours. Writing of quality 
reiniuds me that the correspondent who in¬ 
quires about Sanguinole wi 11 hardly 
appreciate it for dessert, but will find it 
a pretty and appetising dish baked or 
stewed. E. B. S. 

Hardwick. 


Stella Grav. Billiard et Barr£, Mme. Mor- 
rea u Fellenberg, Frau Karl Druschki 
Mme. Hector Leuilliot. A. Pir 
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Leek soup. —Take half-a-dozen large 
Leeks,and after trimming off the green part 
throw’ them into boiling water for five 
minutes, then drain and dry them. Cut 
them into pieces about \ inch long and 
stew gently in a little butter till they are 
tender. Add three pints of milk and let 
two Bay-leaves boil in 1 lie milk : flavour 
with pepper and salt. Thicken the soup 
with a little, white roux and take the crust 
of a French roll. Cut this up into small 
pieces or rings. When the Leeks have 
boiled in the milk till they are quite tender 
pour the soup over the crusts placed at the 
bottom of the soup-tureen. 

Apple Boston Russet.—I am glad to see 
this Apple receiving favourable notice at 
the hands of “ W.” (p. 770), as it is a valu¬ 
able dessert fruit for midwinter use, and. 
as Dr. Hogg mentions in the “ Fruit 
Manual,” “One of the few American 
varieties which really do well in this 
country.” I first saw it growing in a 
vicarage garden some years back in Lin¬ 
colnshire, where, although the soil w’as a 
heavy clay loam, it fruited remarkably 
well. As “ W.” remarks, “ Whatever we 
plant there should be room for one tree [ 
of the little Russet Apples w’e like best,” I 
and in addition to Boston Russet I should j 
like to plead for the inclusion of one tree 
also of that richly-flavoured sort, Pine¬ 
apple Russet, w’hich is so good at this 
season of the year. This, like the pre¬ 
viously-named variety, is a great bearer 
grown in any form of tree.—A. W. 

Potatoes for flavour.— Considerable dif¬ 
ference of opinion exists as to what is a 
good Potato. While admitting some sorts 
are better than others, I am convinced that 
soil and cooking influence them more than 
anything else. During the past season I 
planted three sorts side by side in three 
different parts of the garden. In each the 
soil differed, varying from a heavy loam 
to that of a light peaty nature. The kinds 
were Factor. Up-to-Date, and Duchess of 
Cornwall. Each kind was cooked sepa¬ 
rately from each kind of soil, and the 
flesh and flavour differed in all three 
cases. The best Potatoes I have bad for 
years were at Cbedington Court, Dorset. 


These were grown on a samly loam on a 
hillside. Windsor Castle, Snowdrop, 
Supreme, and Up-to-Date were all good, 
while the same kinds grown in the garden 
were close and poor. I think the pro- 
sent-day kinds are not so good in flavour 
as they were forty years ago-Donsn. 

The Cirasole.— I have just had lifted a 
fine crop of tubers of what has been 
hitherto, but it appears erroneously, called 
Jerusalem Artichokes. The majority of 
the tubers are of good shape, and such as 
will occasion but a small amount of waste 
when being, prepared for cooking. The* 
good results I attribute to the planting 
of none but good-shaped sets and in allow¬ 
ing a distance of 3 feet between the rows 
and IS inches from set to set. The plot 
was manured two years ago with “cattle 
truck” manure—t.c., the accumulation of 
sweepings from railway cattle-trucks, 
which always contains a certain amount 
of lime, and that this was not exhausted 
by the previous crop was evidenced by the 
growth made and the plentiful crop of 
tubers that resulted. Too often this crop 
is grown on starvation lines, and not only 
so, but the tubers are not set a sufficient 
distance apart to allow for full develop¬ 
ment of growth and tubers to take place. 
The white variety, which is the one I 
favour, has now largely sujierseded the 
old purple-skinned and irregularly-shaped 
kind, and where this vegetable is in fre¬ 
quent demand throughout the winter the 
former is the more appreciated of the two. 
When circumstances will not admit of 
their being left in the ground to be dug 
as required, the best way of dealing with 
them is to lift and clamp the tubers in the 
same way as Fotatoes and other roots. 
Where a large quantity of tubers has tote 
dealt with it is safer to make two or throe 
small clamps than one large one, as, un¬ 
less great care is exercised in affording 
ample ventilation, there is a risk of the 
contents heating and becoming spoilt.— 
A. W. 

The best Potatoes to eat.-Mr. Hum 

phreys, at. page 704, prefers Stonebridge 
Gloria. Is this name a confusion of 
Stourbridge Glory, a Potato sent out some 
years ago by Messrs. Webb, of Stour¬ 
bridge? I grew this Potato on its introduc¬ 
tion, and found it a good one, but Factor 
and Up-to-date, which Mr. Humphreys 
says are “ not in it,” supplanted it in many 
gardens. I am of the opinion, from years 
of practical experience and observation, 
that the best in one garden or locality is 
inferior in another, and the distance mar 
not be great that separates them. For 
summer and autumn I have not found any 
Potato to excel the old Snowdrop. The 
Factor and Carter's Long Keeper I retain 
for winter and spring supplies as being 
heavy croppers and good to eat. 1 have 
proved also that Scotch seed does not serve 
me nearly so well as Lincoln or Irish seed 
tubers, which give at least a third more in 
yield than my own or Scotch seed. It is 
possible, therefore, that no. matter how 
good a Potato may be in one locality it 
does not follow that the same character is 
maintained even in a neighbour’s garden 
It is possible that if Mr. Humphreys’ 
favourite were planted here the soil would 
fail to develop the high standard of 
quality it assumes under his culture in 
Cheshire. I had sent me for trial a few 
years ago a seedling which came with won¬ 
derful repute for table quality. I planted 
w’ith great hopes and prospects, but it sur¬ 
vived but one season, as it came out so 
strong and earthy in taste no one wanted it 
a second time. I gave seed to an allot¬ 
ment holder who had heavy clay land, and 
a further trial sample from this allotment 
for cooking gave a revelation in soil 
influences. The flavour, to use Mr. 
Humphreys’ words, was delicious. Un¬ 
fortunately, it was a coloured Potato and 
addicted to disease For early summer 
use Midlothian Early, though not so heavy 
in its yield as Sharpe’s Express, isofex* 
cellent flavour. I have heard good reports 
from other growers of this Scotch variety. 
—West Wilts. * - ■ 
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dead patches of brown appear. The 
clump must then be broken up and re¬ 
planted. Diantkus alpinus with its larger 
hybrid, D. ciesalpinus, low-growing and 
Hme-lovihg, should be placed amongst the 
stones with Campanula Stansfieldi, C. 
Steven i, C. Thoinasiniann, 0. Haylod- 
gensis, and its tine double form, as 
also Teucrium pyrenaicum, with flower- 
heads of creamy white. Along a valley 
path do not forget an irregular band 
of the best of all the Thymes—Thy¬ 
mus Serpyllum coecineus. a curious 
plant, which requires attention. Cut off 
all the blooms when withered, or else the 
plants will diminish perceptibly, and at 
the same time give them a slight top-dress¬ 
ing of leaf-mould and sand, working the 
mixture carefully by hand through the 
stems. In this ease, also, the seeds do not 
come true, and better so, as it affords you 
the opportunity of transforming the effect 
by means of fresh cuttings to another 
valley of your garden and then rooting up 
the first plantation. Otherwise, you w ? ill 
lose the brilliant colour of the true form 


tended to or you will probably lose them. 
Top-dress thoroughly with a mixture of 
much .sand and a little tine leaf-mould. 
This is to be applied thickly, and all over 
the mat of plants when the flowering 
season is over, letting just the tops of the 
stems peep through. Despite this care, 
you may find that brown, dead patches 
appear. Now is the time to hike up and 
tear to pieces the plants and commence a 
new plantation somewhere else, inserting 
the small rooted pieces in light sandy soil. 
Rather more leaf-mould and less sand will 
form tlieir first bed, and press the small 
divisions well home and water. They are 
worthy of all the care bestowed upon them, 
and can be thus divided immediately after 
flowering. At the risk of offending th£ 
enemies of variegation, it is advisable to 
introduce a small tuft or two of the golden 
or silver Thymes, Thymus citriodorus 
aureus and argenteus. They relieve the 
monotony of a sunny, rocky path, while 
the same may be said of the silver or 
golden forms of Aubrietia purpurea, espe¬ 
cially when the latter are in flower and 
fall over 1 lie grey-coloured stones to be 
found by the side of the path. The dark 
green of the dwarf Savin, Juniperus Sabina 
com pa ota, can be planted behind. But tin* 
effect to be pleasing must be only evanes¬ 
cent, so keep the growth of these silvers 
and golds within bounds. They may not 
oven form a main feature or even a section 
—only a passing flash of light—and that 
it is then right has been taught us by observ¬ 
ing the visit of a stray sunbeam which 
at times plays upon a stone. At the bottom 
of a valley, and close to a path, you should 
tiud the lovely Sedum pulchellum In 
quantity, a plant worthy of its name, 
especially when growing amidst the small 
boulders of a limestone soil. In the 
spring its light-green foliage is pleas¬ 
ing. followed by its waving plumes of 
light rose-tinted flowers, which are pro¬ 
duced into the autumn. It may be com¬ 
bined with good patches of Gentiana 
acaulis and Iris pumila, a dainty treasure, 
whose rhizomes delight to lave themselves 
in the warm sun. Do not oppose their de¬ 
sire by top-dressing, as the plants will re¬ 
sent such attention. 

The sunny, low outcrops near the paths, 
and, consequently, near your eye, may 
form the home of many of the rarer 
alpines, Saxifraga Ferdinandi Coburgi, 
S. Frederic! Angusti. S. Griesbachi, 
the various forms of S. Burseriana, 
and S. Boydi. You will find them trouble¬ 
some friends, as our wet winters tend to 
kill them. Still, with care, well-drained 
limestone soil and occasional protection 
from the damp, you may be successful, and 
they are worthy of every attention. Take, 
for example, S. Burseriana Gloria, a low- 
growing tuft of silver, from which arise 
first the stems and buds, and. finally, the 
white flowers, large as a sixpence and 
quivering with health under the spring sun. 
All the above prefer growing in well-drained 
limestone, coming up amongst the stones 
themselves. Then others prefer to be 
planted under overlying stones. 


rock, alpine, bog, fern, and 

WATER GARDENS. 


ROCK GARDEN CONSTRUCTION: 

SOME HINTS. 

Section VIII. 

(Conlinued from page SOS.) 

Fob. the smaller outcrop rocks—in the 
angles formed by the stones—there are 
several dwarf forms of the Retinosporas, 
such as R. obtusa nana, R. obtusa nana 
aurea, It. obtusa nana pygimca. A garden 
form, It. Sanderi, makes a good bushy 
shrub, glaucous-blue. When planting them 
let the rocks or stones predominate. A 
good effect in the sunny valley of a large 
rock gnrden can be obtained by a bold 
plantation of Cotoneastcr liorizontalis 
planted in rough soil about 4 feet apart. 
Let it flow down the valley in a curve. 
During the spring and summer its leaves 
are green, but towards the autumn these 
shrubs are covered with scarlet berries, 
and later, again, the leaves turn into a 


Auricula Dusty Miller in full sun . 


claret colour, and, consequently, light up 
the whole valley with a warm hue. They 
njus t be planted in ]>oor soil, and re¬ 
member to trim off any vertical growths. 
.The rocky sides of the valley above the 
Cotoneasters may be planted with the Sun 
Roses, as they light up many a nook and 
cranny when in flower. There are numerous 
forms, such as Helianthemum amabile 
ml. var., with gold variegation and 
double scarlet flowers—use it discreetly; 
H. pHosum album, white ; II. Rose Queen, 
rose coloured ; and II. Linulentum, with 
brilliant flowers of old-gold, a veritable 
gem. On one of the stony angled corners 
Lithospermum Zolliuzieri, spreading in 
habit, deep-green leaves, and azure-blue 
flowers. Let it ramble about with suffi¬ 
cient space to grow. 

,.^L e must now descend to the smaller 
muffs towards the paths. If the outcrops 
nere are well planned, you will find many 
small spaces of open soil in between the 
stones A deep-green carpet may be 
iornieq of Saxifraga Elizabeths, with 
mrge, yellow flowers. It is a plant im¬ 
patient of moving, and, therefore, when 
once planted do not disturb It. At times 


by the natural introduction of badly- 
coloured seedlings. Along the upper paths, 
and in the sun, patches of spring colour 
will he obtained by the various forms of 
Saxifraga oppositifolia. They can he 
planted in long, narrow sections. There are 
the ordinary pink species and its varieties 
alba, coccinea, and splendens. Flant in 
quantity to produce the necessary carpet, 
which can be broken by stones and groups 
of Dianthus deltoides, which also form a 
dark-green carpet and are grown in three 
or four kinds ; Bhyteumas ; dwarf Phloxes, 
such as P. subulata rosea major; P. s. 
Seraph, white, blue eye; P. s. Eventide, 
bluish-white; P. s. Sprite, bright rose- 
pink ; Plumbago Larpentm, blue flowers 
in early autumn, combined with Poly¬ 
gonum vnccinifolium, covered with 
small spikes of rosy flowers from July 
to September; Prunus prostrata, rose- 
coloured flowers in the spring; Reseda 
glauca, Salix serpyllifolia. Sedum obtu¬ 
sa turn. Returning to the forms of 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, it must be noticed 
that the dark-green of the leaves forms a 
pleasing contrast with the large pink, white, 
or red blooms; but the plants must be at- 


NOTES AND EE PLIES. 

Alpines on window-sills.—In looking 
through some back numbers of your paper I 
came across some remarks about growing 
alpine plants on window-sills, which struck me 
as being a very pleasing idea. I have two small 
window-sills, facing east and south-east re¬ 
spectively. which I should like to use for that, 
purpose, and should he glad if you would ad¬ 
vise me as to wdiat plants to grow. Also, would 
it be better to grow them in separate pots or 
in one box?—M. A. G. 

[The better way to grow these things 
would be to have window-boxes made to fit 
the positions, permanently planting the 
alpines out in well-prepared soil, which 
should l>e made up of gritty loam freely 
charged with old mortar or ceiling plaster. 
In the first place the boxes should he 
copiously perforated with holes, then filled 
to nenrlv half their depth with drainage— 
potsherds and the like—and on this the soil 
inters])ersed with sandstone. If you could 
obtaip the latter the boxes might be made 
to appear as miniature rock gardens, the 
alpines appearing apti^s t^ef.stones. The' 
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best things would be Cobweb Houseleek, 
Edelweiss, Campanula pulla, C. muralis, 
C. pusilla Miss Willmott, Sedum midden- 
dorffianum, S. hispanieum glaueuni, Saxi- 
fraga cochlearis minor, S. apiculata, S. | 
Aizoou rosea, 8. A. balcana, 8. Burseriana 
major, S. lantoscana superba, 8. pectinata, 
Silene acaulis, 8. alpestris, S. Schaft®, 
Erinus alpinus, and Thymus Serpyllum 
coccineus. You could, of course, grow 
them in pots as you suggest, though in this 
way more than half the charm of the plants 
would be lost owing to the absence of suit¬ 
able surroundings. Moreover, grown in 
pots, the plants would suffer more from 
extreme dryness, which would militate 
against success.] 

OUTDOOR PLANTa 

A LSTRCEM ER IAS. 

These useful tuberous-rooted perennials 
may now be lifted, divided, and replanted, 
or new plantations made. In a cut state 
some kinds are almost indispensable on 
account of their colour, while all are more 
or less attractive. In selecting a position 
for them it will be well, perhaps, to keep 
them in a bed or a border by themselves, 
and not mix them with the usual occupants 
of the herbaceous border, as they have an 
inclination to wander away from the spot 
where they were planted. A sunny, warm 
corner or border with south or south-west 
aspect, is best suited to their requirements. 
Once planted, they may remain for several 
years without disturbing them. Indeed, it 
is surprising the number of years such 
things will continue in health and vigour 
without any attention whatever, producing 
a rich profusion of blossom year by year. 
Old plantations, or such as have stood for 
ten years or more, will send their fleshy 
roots down to a great depth, so deep, in 
fact that it is difficult to obtain good pre¬ 
sentable pieces from very old plantations. 
This is esiiecially true of A. aurantiaca, 
which will descend 3 feet into the earth 
and even more, and where the soil admits 
of such deep rooting the growth is gener¬ 
ally proportionately strong and the flower¬ 
ing equally vigorous. Such old plantations 
are greatly benefited by annual heavy 
mulchings of manure or frequent applica¬ 
tions of liquid manure during the season 
of growth. So long as they do not over¬ 
run their fellows nothing is gained by dis¬ 
turbing them. Before planting, dig the 
soil fully 2 feet deep and work in abund¬ 
ance of manure, using cow manure for 
very light and sandy soils. For tlie reverse, 
employ manure from an old hot-bed, add¬ 
ing leaf-soil and sharp, sandy grit freely. 
I do not regard these Alstrmmerias safe 
from severe frost unless planted from 
<; inches to S inches deep. At the latter 
depth thev will endure 25 degs. of frost 
with impunity. In favoured and warm dis¬ 
tricts they may be planted less deeply, but, 
speaking generally, I would prefer plant¬ 
ing at first at a perfectly safe distance 
than run any risk. Deep planting, to my 
mind, is also better than mulching with 
light material to create the required depth, 
because such mulching has a tendency to 
promote a too early growth. Planted 
deeply, the labour of mulching is saved and 
the growth Is sturdy and vigorous. The 
simplest way to plant is to remove the soil 
of the border or bed to the required depth, 
laying the tubers fiat, covering well with 
sand, and afterwards filling in the soil 
again. By this means the planting depth 
is easily regulated and the fleshy roots are 
not broken. 

The kinds best suited for the outdoor 
garden are aurantiaca, chilensis in variety, 
psittacina, and versicolor. Alstrmmeria 
pelegrina alba is rather tender and should 
receive protection in a frame. Even if it 
were a perfectly hardy plant the purity of 
its blossoms would alwavs amply repay* the 
trouble of growing it under glass. As a pot 
plant for cool conservatory decoration it 
f farming. Three or four flowering roots 
may be planted in an 8-ineh m and be 
Placed m a cold-frame. A mixture o? loam! 


peat, and leaf-soil in equal parts, with 
sand added, will suit this variety well. 
During winter avoid much water at the 
roots. With renewed growth in spring 
admit air freely to the plants, affording in¬ 
creased moisture as the growth proceeds 
and syringing on sunny days. Water and 
weak liquid manure are specially needed 


NOTES AND IMPLIES. 
Road-scrapings from tarred roade.-b 

many books on gardening road-scrapings art 
still recommended for mixing with the soil 
With the ever-increasing motor traffic, are not 
road-scrapings becoming a danger ! 1 Could 
they, mixed with cow-manure, be recommended 
as a surface protection during the winter 
months for Rose-trees, for instance ?-T\so. 
[In these days, when nearly all public 
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liquid manure .ue j r- tho<e d 

growing ta P ^ti S ItVquUe tSle that ! We'way* are surface dressed'with 
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AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 

Sweet Peas.— I like Sweet Peas, but I 
have not the slightest desire to fill my 
garden with them alone, and after being 

bitten once or twice by buying new vane- . n.«.^ vi « v<i«uuu uni w b« 
ties and only getting a very few seeds for | scrapings derived from such roads. It is 
shilling, I am content to purchase a j only in country by-roads that the serapiug? 


advise road scrapings taken from tar- 
dressed roads being eiuployed in a garden 
It is to be hoped that sjiedal mention of 
this matter will be made by authors of 


we see seeds ui <i im«uh vucmi w. 
i Is. a packet, and find that a single plant advis 
of the same would cost anything from fid. dress 
to 2s. fid., according to its rarity or 

novelty, we are tempted to buy too many , -.-- -•*. uulu«.» w 

seeds. In the end this gives us unneces-| works on gardening in future, as well as by 
sary trouble, worry’, and loss, as we can- those who are about to revise previous 
not do justice to all. Seedlings are very j editions of standard horticultural works, 
nice to have, but I think we should always 1 au d we tender von our best thanks for 
consider ways and means before buying j having drawn our attention to the subject.] 
the seeds. Seed-ix>ts or pans take up a j Bedding versus hardy plants. -May I a.«k 
good deal of Space, and then WO have to for your valuable advice in the matter of the 
consider where we are to put the seed- | n f * m t etlt ,. ° f n,y gardening method-, 

lings when they are pricked out. and the the bedding iSf type? ¥'mdSi” pSS 
time the pricking-out requires. We should the house and garden, showing the shape and 
also consider whether our accommodation position °. f the beds. The borders marked 

ie 1 lio viiflit kind I linvo rMisoil n irrwvl ^ kfickcd by shrubs, h«ivo bo€D trt&tcd 

is or me iIMU unui. r na\e raised a good rather differently, but in these also the chief 

seedlings, and I have come to | spring feature has beeii the formal “ bedding 
much time and space they j With Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots, replaced 


many 

realise how 
require. 

Covering up seed-pots. —While it is 
always an advantage to cover up the seed- 
jM>ts and to keep them dark by placing a 
piece of brown pa i tor or other material 
! over the pot until the seedlings begin to 
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in summer by Geraniums and Lobelia. Tn 
raise these last named I have a heated green- 
house, but considerations of health and the 
necessity of reducing labour and expense make 
it urgent that I should adopt a more per¬ 
manent plan of dealing with the borders. The 
greenhouse must go, as 1 cannot give it the 
attention it requires. The chief difficulty nil! 
be with the formal beds I).. E., F., G„ 11., and 
more especially with the long one in front of 
the house, as the windows, being rather low, 
any tall-growing, herbaceous plants would be 
too prominent. Your paper has been very 
helpful to me in many ways, and I should hi 
further grateful if you would kindly advise m: 
in the circumstances noted above. The hens 
is modern, and there is much formality in th 
general appearance of the place. I enclose sis' 
a few photographs, which may serve to give 
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appear, it is necessary to examine the i>ots 
frequently. If any of my friends have 
| any woodiice or slugs in their gardens they 
will realise the necessity of this warning, 
as before now I have lifted a sheet of 
brown paper or a slate and have dis- 
covered a woodlouse or ti slug had found 
its way into the pot, and had cropped the „ i 

: '"■>* •* r UC St 7, 1 ' i ," RS jllst beginning to I 
appear. l give all the wood 1 ice and slugs ground is capable— Senex. 

I can find a very short shrift. j [You seem to have a good place for pur 

! Gkntiana dkcumbens from seed.—I ideas. The shape of the beds cannot be a 
thought I would risk buying a small packet difficulty. They should not Ik* too small, 
of seeds of this, although 1 had always j circles or ovals just large enough forM 
understood that the Gentians were slow of j culture. See what is done in other plao 3 ? 
germinating, and I hardly exacted to see Hardy plants varv so much in height that 
| seedlings until the spring of 1013. I sowed 
the seeds in pots in a cold greenhouse in 
March, and very soon I had a beautiful 
lot of plants. These I pricked out care¬ 
fully an inch apart, and now I have a nice 
lot of healthy little plants. I sowed the 
seeds very thinly in a soil made up of 
about one part of loam to one of leaf-soil 
and plenty of sand. The seeds were just 
covered, and the whole pressed gently 
down. I then put a little piece of paper 
on the soil, and, as I had not a verv fine rose 


on my watering-pot I poured e violet-blue, variegated with yellow, gm 

the paper and allowed it to flow foloaring ohnn^ing from .tar 


you can easily get what will suit you 
Ed.] 

Iris versicolor,— Iris versicolor deserves 
some consideration, especially as it is mudi 
finer in a wet than in a dry place, so tbar 
those who wish plants for the side of a 
stream or pond will find that it thrives 
much better there than in a border, and is 
much superior to a good many others when 
in such a situation. It grows from 2 feet 
to 3 feet high, the flowers being of a kind d 
violct-hlue, variegated with yellow, green, 


- <-> ♦ * i^dini me waver on 

the paper and allowed it to flow gently 
over the top, so as not to disturb the seeds. 

I then covered the ix>t with a sheet of 
glass and a piece of brown paper No 
watering was needed until the seedlines 
appeared, as the soil kept moist enouS 
and whenever the seedlings began to show’ 1 

the glass and paper were ; ’ fP ecial *»u«i wen w 

the ]Kjt kept near tbo r i ei ^ ove ^- and [ them at once, for there is a shortage of ne* 

from sun? Pt Whln^L b ^ e “ i 5* 
l>ngs I dipped the pot in a pail of w ^' 
umn P S ^ r l® e . fro “ tbe bottom 


to day. This Iris is a native of North 
America, is perfecty hnrdv. flowers about 
•Hine, and has been iu cultivation since 
1732. It. can be raised from seeds or in¬ 
creased by division.—S. A. 

Sweet Pea seeds.—Those who mar desiw 
special varieties would do well to purchase 


3 


den purposes. At the time most of the 
works, to which you no doubt allude, were 
written the use of tar for the purpose men¬ 
tioned above had either not been thought 
of or the practice was only iu its infancy, 
lienee the reason why the matter Is not 
referred to or a caution given not to m 


(.UUTIOS 

V| > GE? I*f ^ 

. lie *&n« 
v Tv?nnl cla: 


r 1 tz 

I adv, « ed t0 <Jo this, ami 

damping off! S °° d Sal ' e * uard gainst 
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--ecus, ooin in tms and other countries ' “ 
seeds may not be bad; but these, ag-ain. are K T 
no means plentiful in the case of some vane 
ties, Early-sowu seeds have germinated nil 
and the tiny plants look sturdy, Mice bare 
peen troublesome. Outdoors, too. hereaboot? 
the plants have come up evenly. If ceacs ap 
taken to protect the seedlings from frorf-tb ,v ] 

\\ Permanent, only causes a soft growth-^ 
it we escape frost, heavy rains may 
them, so there will alwayg be a certain 
with the crop in the open.-H. S-, lF<?b»;- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CARNATION SNOWSTORM. 

This is one of the best—possibly the very 
best—of the white-flowered varieties of 
the Perpetual class that has yet been 
raised in England ; one, moreover, that is 


immune from the rust which detracts 1 
from the value of a large number, and, 
not least, has a welcome perfume that 
will appeal to all. In effect, it is an 
anglicised American variety, though par¬ 
taking more of the latter type than of the 
former. That is to say—and the fact is 
well demonstrated in the picture—there 
are the same deeply-lacerated petals, I 


however, Snowstorm is a great advance, a 
distinctly superior flower—not in petal 
quality or purity, since White Perfection 
and White Wonder at their best almost 
approach the highest excellence in these— 
but in quantity of bloom. I remarked, too, 
a tendency to a more, perpetual growth 
than in White Perfection, though in this 
it may be open to improvement, seeing 


I1T- 



Carnation Snowstorm. From a photograph of flowers sent by Mr. JV. Lawrcnson, Yarm-on- Tees. 


if 


destined to make for itself a name in the 
hear future. The raiser is Mr. Wm. 

\vrenson, Yarm-on-Tees, the variety the 
result of systematic breeding and selec- 
^'through successive generations. As a 
wnite-flowered variety it has many good 
attributes—length and strength of stem, 
size, and that informality of outline be¬ 
loved of the florist-artist. It is, I believe, 


which also have a corrugated surface. I 
5o not remember any variety whose petals 
are more deeply cut. If one might refer 
to the variety comparatively—and to 
those not having had the opportunity of 
seeing it, it is instructive so to do—there 
is at first sight somewhat of White Per¬ 
fection in the habit of growth and not a 
little in the flow'er. In both respects, 


there is no such thing as finality in the 
raising of such things. 

Meanw’hilc, I look upon Snowstorm as 
an approach to the ideal, a forward move¬ 
ment that will be appreciated all round. 
The habit of the plant inclines to tall, 
and in this it savours of White Perfection. 
At the same time, it endows the new¬ 
comer with a great; l^ngjlp of almost self- 
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PiiM^orting stem, an attribute of value and 
Importance to gardener and florist alike, j 
Snowstorm has received the First-class 
Diploma of the North of England Horti- I 
cultural Society, the Award of Merit of 
the Itoyal Horticultural Society, and an 
award of merit from the Perpetual-flower¬ 
ing Carnation Society, on December 4th, 
1012. E. II. Jenkins. 

HULKS IN HOWLS. 

Thkre would apiwar during recent years 
tpiite a furore, for growing all sorts of 
bulbous plants in bowls tilled with libre or 
other similar mixture. The idea is both 
novel and interesting, and. on the face of 
it. a convenient way for large numbers of 
town dwellers to indulge in a few flower¬ 
ing plants during the winter months, j 
There is a certain amount of fascination, 
too. alvout ttiit< newest phase of plant culti¬ 
vation, though that is sure to rapidly de¬ 
cline unless a certain measure of success 
is attained by those who indulge in it. 
Unfortunately for those whom it most 
closely concerns, the cultural details 
afforded by catalogues and bulb-sellers in 
general are of the most meagre descrip¬ 
tion, hence the failures are as numerous 
as the successes. Too many of the latter, 
however, are calculated to quickly dispel 
nnv wave of enthusiasm which may have 
gone forth, unless more or less freely inter¬ 
spersed by successes. The failures, as we 
Mve good reasons for knowing, arc 
numerous, their greater number during 
the past year or so largely due. probably, 
jo the increasing number .of those who 
have been smitten with this latest hobby 
possessing but little knowledge of plants 
or their requirements. . 

(n this, as in all else, however, the ob¬ 
servance of a few simple rules is abso¬ 
lutely essential to success, its fullest 
measure largely the outcome of a generous 
application of common sense in conjunc¬ 
tion therewith. For example, we plant 
bulbous subjects in garden soils at a few 
inches below the surface. At this season 
of the year the soil is continually moist, 
the atmosphere is also heavily charged 
with humidity. All these are more or less 
congenial to root netivity and develop¬ 
ment the foundation upon which the 
leaves and flowers must l>o presently built, 
up. In a dry. gas lit dwelling mom all 
this is changed. The very dryness of the 
atmosphere is obnoxious to vegetable life. 
Yet it is amid such conditions that the 
plants are placed and exacted to thrive. 
The plants, moreover, arc usually exposed 
at the surface, and which under the more 
rational conditions of garden culture is 
quite unknown. Hence the need of some 
equivalent to this—at least, for a time, 
till such time, indeed, ns a fairly full com¬ 
plement. of root-fibres has been formed— 
something, in short, upon which the plant 
may rely for the time being. One of the 
chief of the errors into which the beginner 
falls is the ignoring of all preparation, 
mul the unpnqwiredness of the plant is the 
true—very often the only—source of 
failure. Everything in plant cultivation 
must ensue in its own well-apl»ointed 
order, hence roots and root-fibres first, 
then leaves, and subsequently flowers and 
seeds. To plant the bulbs in the prepared 
fibre and take them into the sitting-room 
direct is irrational and wrong, and must 
end in failure either wholly or in part. 
The thing to do after the bulbs have boon 
duty planted is to give a good watering in 
the case of the Daffodil or Hyacinth, but 
only sufficient to moisten the'material in 
the case of the Tulip. The two first- 
named groups require abundance of root- 
moisture at all times, while moderate sup¬ 
plies will be ample for the Tulip. Another 
item calculated to success after the plant 
ins is completed is that of plunging the 
bulbs- receptacles and all. a few Indies 
deep in Cocoa-nut fibre In some uniformly 
cool or even moist spot. F or thi ‘ 
pose a shed, cellar, gnrden-fr imo o,- " 

deep box micht be emplovedla mo,, n 


may be insured amid more or less natural j closely packed together in shallow boxes 
surroundings. This accomplished, the j with sifted leaf-soil and loam, with coarse 
battle may be said to be half won, and, sand added, freely worked in to fill up all 
provided moisture is applied in reason, so vacant spaces. in the case of varieties 
that saturation and stagnation do not 1 which are not showing many suckers at the 
ensue, n fair measure of success should re- present time, it would be best to plate then 
suit. Then it should be remembered that together, and after gently loosening the 
uttempts to get the bulbs already named surface soil as well as filling in all open 
into blossom months ahead of their ' spaces, to scatter on the loosened surface 


natural time more usually end in. failure llL . w compjst to a depth of half an inch, 
than otherwise, hence a longer jieriod of , One watering should be given, which will 
preparation will not l>e in vain. The thoroughly moisten the whole of the soil, 
gardener with glass accommodation and Afterwards fine sprayings daily from a 


thoroughly moisten the whole of the soil. 
Afterwards fine sprayings daily from a 


with experience to back his work may, of syringe will be sufficient. Old roots so 


course, force these things after due pre- 1 treated rarely fall to produce good cuttings, 
paration, as he would other bulbous j though jicrhups a fortnight later than one 
plants, while the amateur without these | W ould wish to have them, 
essentials has to content himself with] Very scarce and valuable new varieties 
something less. In any case, the amateur w jji«.j A only bear young shoots on the old 
will do well to go slowly at first, and by stems may lie increased bv the insertion 
avoiding the more alien conditions of the of those stem shoots, ‘i would not 
dwelling house encourage his plants to hesitnte to do this if it wore not possible 
start on their course amid the more con- : t0 pro , nire some from the nurserymen 
genial .surroundings I have named. j advertising Chrysanthemum cuttings. I 

F. 11. J. »l._ 


Very scarce and valuable new varieties 
which only bear young shoots on tbe old 
! stems may lie increased by the insertion 


sum on men course muu me moie con- to pronlre solue froin the mirsmiuon 
genial surroundings I have named. j advertising Chrysanthemum cuttings. I 

t ' * • | have inserted stem shoots bearing flower- 

-Some of tin* bowls and pots for grow- buds at. the time. The cuttings rooted.but 

mg bulbs, and which are oflered for sale in ttK , portion above the soil did not grow; in- 
most china shops to-day, are of a uselul ; stead, a young sucker-shoot grew from its 
shape and size, and are very beautiful. | mS o, an d it was wonderful how soon that 
[ some being reproductions of old Roman young shoot grew into a plant and never 
vases. Others are similar to majolica g nve trouble in the matter of premature 
vases, having a highly burnished surface, bud formation, as would have been thecase 
It is this line surface which prevents the , jf bud-containing shoot itself had 
i water getting away, as m a common I grown. G G II 

earthen flower-pot, and is not always eon- - 

; dueive to the well-being of the bulbs. Per- ax ? n wottvc 

Imps a practical illustration which I saw „ J ^ 

I ",i" b, '. Ue1 ' 0 . x| ! la * n . ,lli 1 s The ol) „" a jV I ^f u y “Sf^|f™ , ;i ) I h * a !|, 

i other day a lady friend of mine, who prides i chrysanthemums which are to be seen no* 
herself on growing a number of bulbs for flowering ju pots about 4 inches or 5 inch?* 
flu* decoration of her rooms, showed me I at ' r()89 ’ what nre the best kindj fnnliii 

, *• f ,. n rif l,,,li.v. Purpose:' These little plants are only abouU 

M V(i,il of tin ,se f> bowls full ot bulbs fool high with a flower to each stem, and they 
that were dying off, whilst others planted j are most decorative.—G erteude j. stock. 
in ordinary jwjts in the same kind of soil [The Chrysanthemums to Which m 
were growing satisfactorily. On examin- refer are the various sports from Caprice 
ing those in the fancy pots the cause was du Printemps to which reference was re- 
apparent, inasmuch as they were simply cently made in these columns. Theorigiual 
“waterlogged,” no provision whatever sort Is dwarf, and bv this special method 


[The Chrysanthemums to Which you 
refer are the various sports from Caprice 
du Printemps to which reference was re¬ 
cently made in these columns. The origiual 
sort is dwarf, and by this special method 


being made for tbe escape of superfluous of cultivation the growth is even more 
I water. A compost of loam, Cocoa-fibre, reduced. The plan adopted is to insert 
and ground shells had been used, and this cuttings singly into small pots in February, 
was sat united to such a degree as to make giving them cold-frame treatment from the 
tbe bulbs damp off. Of course, it was not start. When rooted thev nre given a shift 
, necessary to do more than keep bulbs so into 3-inch pots, the soil being made verr 
grown above the mere moisture stage, but firm about the roots. Quite earlv in April 


start. When rooted they are given a shift 
into 3-inch pots, the soil being made very 


evidently, as the bulbs in the ordinary pots 
had received water, so a little more had 
been administered to those in - the more 
artistic vases, although the compost was 
wet enough underneath. This experience 
is not by any means an isolated one, as I 
have been in several homes where Narcissi, 
Tulips, and other bulbs have met with a 
similar fate. It seems a pity that the 
makers of these very tasteful-looking vases 
have not as yet devised some plan to admit 


I he plants are pinched back to about three 
joints from the base, which eneonraires 
shoots from below the surface. Usually 
furt her stoppings are made early in June 
and late in July, the resulting growths 
from the latter being slightly trained oat 
and allowed lo carry one flower to each 
shoot. An important item in the case is 
the amount of elbow room given to each 
plant. During the season of growth the 




it being left to become a veritable mire and 
thus kill the roots. Leahurst. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


15 inches apart in the open, rots 5 inches 
in diameter, or rather more, are those most 
favoured. The plants require incessant 
watchfulness owing to the small size of the 
pot.s employed. The liest nre grown by ex¬ 
perts of long standing, and amateurs rarely 
succeed in doing full justice to them. It is 
more, however, a question of day-by-day 


WHEN CUTTINGS ARE SCARCE succeed in doing full justice to them. It is 
| Many varieties are shv in nrn,w« nif,re - however, a question of day-by-day 
cuttings, and these veiJoftnn llc,ag attention to cultural details than aught 

! of groat merit Hut t l'i ltle T ts o] % thnt emotes success, and. of mur*. 
a fairly froe'RTOwtli SJSff ™ *e «* 


from which thev are t-dloi] 1 ^! -IniTf 0 ^ '' ar5(1 ties, and one nnd all arc amenable to 
believer in the of e!”r!v propnenUon T" W 

of innnu Int/i fiAiT-r,,,: . \ * 1 a gaiiOI) ChrysanHipmnm e A i.d tj,!.- ic 


Of many late-flowering varieties so 


Chrysantheinmu Soleil d'Octobre.-This is 


1 get. tile first natural bre'iplf nc S n° I aen Jesl October kinds. A dozen years 

time without nni if , D . rcaK ® nt the right U8 f d . to find it most useful for grown* 

1 nny st °IT*ng of shoots. I do J”l bc cl T terg «« Fordo Abbey. Sow thw 

; not believe, however, in very earlv nrnnn ag »° 1 saw - «'» a sheltered garden at Brad* 

! gallon of medium-earl v and eni K-v' P ,. a " i ,:A ' on ' a ^ out the middle of October, 

i and where cult ivn . ren - ^ varj(J ties. f;»mc big groups of it. Tho«e who n«d rohw 
' in the , U „ P ,0ir Old plants r J V'? r Ardens in autumn should look out 

„ Jr " tl ' e lntter Dart of January I L a !l d ki 5^<*d kinds that hare strong 
I , earl - v ]n February a big denmnJ^ 1 i? and good habits.—J. Crook. 
made on valuable space under glass' it - S ' flw?r g Af Chry8antIieDluni Royalty .-Thins * 
not necessary to ret-iin H.r, #vS as ?’ ^ 18 °t e *Q!»sito form, having two rowset 

the large Dots onu oin ^ ae old .stools in r harimnglv disposed round a wellere 

. tile rmwh w ' aItl,olIp:h 1 am averse to* !? r n tl0 ^ e ? d , l * c - The colour may be drsrnW 

SO ji T 7 , 1 ( ->l'ing-np of ti le 0 ] ( i k ,, - £ n *r«h. deen. glowing crimson, with hriffht 

i *, 1 W0,1 W not. hesitate to turn /mf !»j T , ie pJanf Jia? a acd 

and carefullv Jnmto ^ ll ! ih * 01(1 of erowth.-w. v. T. 
j material, the lower nortinn (p '-i inage j 0 fuf le Chrysanthemum Agne*.-0n account 

i <he outer portion l orf lon °f s°U, and also ! whitA rh?n D 0U9 .v, ftnd uniflUe fnrra ' lhis J’ ur 3 
Then tho a ^ top of (lie hnii nmvn Cbrysanthemum. of medium si*e, slwuM 

nnri J Reduced bails of soil ! IL 8SJIf a a addition to this section Tbr 

1 nufl mowing cuttings sfenis L* 1**1* n * rr ™- and pleasingly ui 

Ir,a - V *>e somewhat h J a hold rcliow disc with a green 

it is of medium A. H. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


FERNS. 

ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE 
GLORIOSUM. 

Last year a large amount of interest was 
centred in a Fern shown under the name of 
Adiantum Farleyense Glory of Moordreeht. 
It was stated to have been raised from A. 
Farleyense, which, through all the forty- 
five years or more since it was discovered, 
had hitherto proved sterile. Though so dis¬ 
tinct in appearance, Adiantum Farleyense 
is botanically regarded as a sterile form of 


SEEDLING FERNS. 

Frequently at this season of the year 
there may be found a considerable quan¬ 
tity of small seedling Ferns in the pots 
of other plants, or even on borders where 
the Ferns may have stood. If the stock 
of any kind is short, advantage should be 
taken of these young ones to replenish it, 
and it will be found far better to attend 
to this item of work now than defer it 
till the spring comes round. The young 
plants may not make much progress, but 
they will, at any rate, become established, 


state in a short time. Some sorts, it is 
true, are not so easily obtained from 
spores; to these the foregoing remarks do 
not apply. When seedlings are not ob¬ 
tainable under natural conditions, then 
the well-ripened and fertile fronds should 
be‘ searched out for the purpose. Some 
prefer to let these fronds lie on paper for 
a time after they are taken from the 
plant, but I cannot see any actual ad¬ 
vantage in this. The idea is, no doubt, to 
ripen the spores, but this is not in any 
degree necessary. The better way is to 



Adiantum Farleyense gloriosum. 


Adiantum tenerum, and this is doubtless 
correct, as the newcomer, which bears a 
considerable resemblance to A. Farleyense 
itself, also shows a leaning towards A. 
renerum. It has proved to be fertile, and 
though only introduced so recently is 
already widely distributed, being now 
Known as A. Farleyense gloriosum, though 
u was on January 31st last vear given an 
award of merit, and on March 11th a first- 
class certificate, as Glory of Moordreeht. 
A valuable feature of this Fern is that it is 
altogether more vigorous in constitution 
than Adiantum Farleyense itself. 

W. T. 


starting away in the spring much more 
readily. Where the plants are large 
enough, they should be potted singly into 
small ]H>ts straight away, and if somewhat 
small they can be pricked olT into seed- 
pans for a time. By looking after young 
plants in this way it is always possible to 
keep up the stock for decoration as plants 
or for cutting. It is also far better to do 
so than to depend upon the same plants 
from j’ear to year. Some will decline 
under the best of culture iu course of 
time, and it does not pay to attempt the 
restoration to health again of any kind 
that can be grown on from the seedling 


Digitized by 


■v Google 


j prepare at once some pans (shallow ones 
by all possible means) and distribute the 
fronds over the surface fertile side down¬ 
wards, and leave the rest to Nature for 
I the time being. Later on, as the fronds 
decay and the sjx>res are distributed on 
the surface, a covering of glass will bo 
found desirable to prevent rapid evapora¬ 
tion. as wrcll as to encourage a more 
I speedy growth. The soil should consist 
! chiefly of peat, and that not very fine. 

! silver sand or rough standstone being also 
good additions: a smooth, even surface 
' is not essential. Two or more species 
of one gouus may ,4^, ra^e^n the same 
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pan without any trouble. By thus inter¬ 
mixing them there is always the possibi¬ 
lity of obtaining something distinct, the | 
fertilisation taking place, as most are 
aware, after the spores have made n 
further advance in the pans. It is in this 
way that new varieties are obtained by 
those who make it their special study. 
For raising a young stock it is better to 
start at once, it being a waste of time to 
leave it until the turn of the day. F. 

FRUIT. 

THE BOOT-PRUNING OF FRUIT 
TREES. 

I have read all your correspondents’ 
articles in the last Gardening Illustrated, 
and am still convinced that root-pruning is 
an ignorant and brutal practice. Bad soils 
and bad conditions may lead to it, but why 
plant in bad soil? How is it we never see 
the practice carried out in the Thames 
Valley, or in the best fruit districts of 
Kent? You hardly see a villa garden about 
Paris that has not a nice little collection 
of pyramidal and other fruit-trees, but one 
never sees any Frenchman rooting about 
his trees like a child pulling up a flower 
to see how it is doing. Now France is the 
most fertile country in Europe for fruit, 
and the best in the world for Pears, yet I 
do not suppose the prnctice of root-pruning 
is known there at all. It is a stupid 
English invention, the result of over¬ 
pruning and the bad choice of soils. The 
practice of cutting back the leading shoots 
of fruit-trees is too common in gardens,and 
it may even be seen in places where the 
pleasure gardens are very good and exten¬ 
sive, yet where, when one goes into the 
fruit garden, the trees are seen to be 
all pruned, as if chopped back by a 
hedger. There is a garden near me in 
which even main shoots of standard fruit- 
trees are cut back in much the same way as 
the Lime-trees are in the Camberwell-road. 
If trees are over-pruned, and if, especially, 
the main shoots are cut back, the tree can 
only produce water shoots the next year, 
which means no fruit. Some of your cor¬ 
respondents talk of wall trees in small 
forms. I have many trees on walls and I 
never root-prune. It is a ease of over- 
pruning or had pruning. Even in the case 
of smaller forms the right way is to let 
the tree bear as well as it can and not be 
eternallv cutting back. If wall and 
small trees are rightly pruned in summer 
there is not nearly such excess of growth. 
There are conditions of soil in which fruit- 
trees should never be planted, such as thin 
chalk and sandy soils, and very Ill-drained, 
sour soils. I remember at Hatfield, in the 
time of Mr. Norman, seeing his fruit-trees 
in a healthy and bearing state, and asking 
him about this very matter, and his saying 
that he never cut back his trees, only 
thinning crowded branches. W. 

APPLES : JAMES GRIEVE AND 

OTHERS. 

The recommendation of this Apple in your 
issue of November 2nd is one with which 
I quite agree. I have on every favourable 
opportunity pressed the claims of this 
Apple to public recognition. In my esti¬ 
mation it is the best Apple in the whole 
world. It has all the points of a first-class 
fruit, it crops well, its flesh is melting, 
its flavour unique and delightful, its 
appearance beautiful, and it eannot injure 
the most delicate digestion. I have 
inquired for it in our shops, but I can never 
succeed in getting it, though we are told j 
its price in the market is not at present 
high nor the demand keen. I fear that our 
system of fruit distribution is sadly at 
fault. The local dealer offered me some 
second-rate foreign Apples as being as 
good as James Grieve. I rend of English 
growers sending good Apples to market 
and getting a return of ninopenoe nor 
hnslicl for them. There surely Is some¬ 
thing wrong somewhere. The Board of 
Agriculture might be more useful if it 
would help growers to get l>ettorTr“ces It 


is easier to produce than to distribute If the first-named is too early for your pur- 
afterwards. It would be the best solution pose substitute Winter Queening for it. 
if shops wore opened by the growers for Six cooking varieties are Tower of Glamis 
(lie co-operative sale of their goods direct Chelmsford Wonder, Newton Wonder 
to the public. The middleman is ruining Hambling’s Seedling, Royal Jubilee, and 
the English producer. No one is doing Winter llawthornden. Warner’s King, if 
anything to advertise home-grown fruit or not too early, is also very prolific. 
to market it to the best advantage. Big dessert Fears as bushes are Beurrd Boa, 
prices ore charged in the shops for all Beurrd Hardy, Conference, Pitmaston 
fruit, but the grower does not get the Duchess, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and 
benefit, though lie has the greatest share Marie Louise d’Uecle. Six dessert Bears 
I of the labour and risk. as standards are Beurr6 Bose, Belle JuBe, 

The grower never knows whether he will Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurre Hardy, 
lose or gain when he sends his produce to Conference, and Josephine de Malines As 
, a salesman for disposal. With liis fruit you do not require the names of early 
, retailed at Gd. per pound he sometimes gets Apples we have refrained from giving Uuw 
i as his share less than a halfpenny i>er of early ripening Pears. Those which are 
I pound—so 1 learn from the trade press, named are nil heavy croppers and vigorous 


That a fine Apple like James Grieve should growers.] 

be ignored practically in the market is Pear rotting.-I have enclosed a Specimen 
evidence of the bad svstem prevailing in Duroudeau Pear. Will you kindly tell me ibe 
(he fruit trade Any she,toper could “Told'it'a^th^bj 
sell this fruit with ease if he stocked it and 0 f a crop of two bushels of fine Pears there bu 
recommended it. The public are surfeited* not been a quarter of a peck fit for table, 
with second-rate Apples; they can get no t°hl a £iH 8 £ aU %^ 

other sorts as a rule. We are advised to ftored in a cool, thatched fruitloom^ThctTO 
plant Bramley’s and other Apples when we is a strong-growing one— a reader. 
have Blenheim Orange that fruits almost Lit is undoubtedly the fungoid disease 
as soon, and is a king in comparison, named Brown Rot (Sclerotinia fructigena) 
Blenheim Orange, James Grieve, and Cox’s that is responsible for the premature 
Orange are three good Apples for general decay of the Pears. The remedy is to 
consumption. Blenheim and Cox’s cook thoroughly spray the tree as soon as it 
well and eat well. has been pruned with a caustic alkali wash 


The Apple Wealthy, about w T hieh “ F. T.” containing a certain amount of sulphate 
inquires, is a good one. The fact that some of iron. That styled the “Woburn wash’’ 
lists ignore it does not imply disapproval, answers to these requirements, and can be 


but that the nurserymen do not wish to 
keep too many sorts. The King of Tom- 


reeomuiended. Other preventive measure* 
to adopt are to spray the tree with Bot¬ 


kins County is another good Apple, indeed denux mixture when the buds are about to 


a very fine one. It is an American variety, burst in the spring, again when the fruit 
as is also Wealthy. Some tell ns that we has set, and twice more at weekly or fort- 
have enough varieties of Apples, and should nightly intervals. Keep the soil beneath 
not try to raise any more, but there Is the tree scrupulously clean, stir it 
always a chance of getting something quite frequently, and as soon as the winter 
unique like James Grieve, and we have not, spraying has been done well dress the sur 
I am sure, yet exhausted Nature’s pos- face after pointing it over with newly- 
sibilities in the way of improved fruit. slaked lime. The makers of the Woburn 
Redruth, Cornwall. W. J. Farmer. Wash are W. Voss and Co., Glengall-roaii. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Wiring wall for fruit-trees.—I am thinking 


w»ii lur uuh-iiccb.'-i urn LiiiuttiUK | , . 

! of building a brick wall, facing south, to plant gftruen sundries.] 


spraying has been done well dress the sur 
face after pointing it over with newly- 
slaked lime. The makers of the Woburn 
Wash are W. Voss and Co., Glengall-road. 
Millwall, London, E. You can also obtain 
Bordenu mixture from the same snare: 
ready for dilution, or from any dealer in 


ST^STlJSS J™}**"*” **"*7? « «*" 

several strands of wire to them, and, if so. this Apple might be mistaken for Norfolk 
what distance apart, both ways, should the Beefing, but it is larger, flatter, and more 

X wa.?'*How far SSS5? I “T “V « the colour 

over the side of the wall?— J. H. C. [ approaches to that of old, or very dark, 

[Tut the studs through wiiich the wires mak ogany. It is a heavy, solid-fleshed 
are to pass into the wall ns it is being j and kee P s remarkably well until 

built. These studs should be from 3 feet March and April. The tree is a vigorous 


approaches to that of old, or very dark, 
mahogany. It is a heavy, solid-fleshed 
fruit, and keeps remarkably well until 
March and April. The tree is a vigorous 


1 to 4 feet apart. The first wire should be S rower and not very fertile in a young 
about 1 foot from the ground, and the state, but bears well once it becomes cstab- 
: others should run along alternate joints to Iisbed - As a standard it forms a syw- 
within G inches of the top of the wall. The metrical round head, the tree reaching ion 
wires should be put ns close to the wall as height of upwards of 20 feet. I am unable 
the workmen can put them in order to save to learn *>y whom, and where, this Apple 
the branches from cold draughts. If there wns raised, but should imagine it to have 
is any difficulty in tightening the wires a originated in the county of Norfolk, as il 
I stout iron har can be easily fixed at one is synonymous with Norfolk Oilman and 
end, connected to the wires by a bolt and a Norfolk Storing, while a very old name for 
nut in each ease. In this way the wires Jt ls RIack -Tack, which has been bestowed 
can be easily strained as tight as may he on it: in reference to the very dark colour 
wished. No. 8 galvanised wire, which must °* * be sk5n °f the fruits.—A. W. 
be given two coats of best white-lead paint, Pear Beurr6 d’Aremberg.-Thls Pear 
is the best to employ. The coping mav has borne an excellent crop of medium- 
project about 9 inches.] ‘ sized fruits tills .season. It is a pity the 

Apples and Pears for market.—I should be ! finality varies so much, as in some places 
Apples y K°o U od CO markefc C kilfd^n°{ a few ifc is nImo - s 't useless, or, nt any rate, not 
(not summer kinds), also a d fewVear^Btandard noarl - v s0 £ ood a ? are other varieties in 
or bush.—W. B. a ° W ^ ears ’ 8tandard use nt fche same time of year _ rij! ., (fee 

[Six dessert Apples to be grown as bushes lat ter end of December. If always doe* 
which answer to your requirements are well with me, and the flavour Is excellent. 
Worcester Fearmain. Allington Pippin especially so in the case of fruits borne 
Christmas Fearmain, Baumann’s Reinette , b * v espalier-trained trees on the Quince 
lsarnack Beauty, and King of the Pippins.' it proves satisfactory, Beuriv 

naraed is too early for you sub- d’Aremherg cannot well be dispensed with 
sutute ream’s Pippin for it. Six eookimr where th(V re is a heavy demand for Pears 
Tnrlf^r? ?‘ S Pushes are Sterling Castle, towards the end of the year.—A. W. 
r nnp’* E arner’s King, Bismarck, Pear Soldafc Laboureur. This is ft Pear of 

J^ane si rince Albert, and Newton Wonder V n r ^L ng merit - iu som{ > Places the flavour M* 

If the first three named are ton onritr i F ' a i tbat can be wished, io others of «coa<i- 

stitute for them Seofnn ® ;°° early sub- rate qual.it/ only. In appearance the fruit* I 

Green inn- n n a ^ ea 7 n House, Northern are murb like those of Benrrd dAremherg pro- 

ESF* ™. ( \ Bea hty of Stoke. Six S?*ced by trees on the Pear stock. M tW 

dessert varieties ns standard*! n »v» differ from them in this respect that they JiPj* j 
Worcester Fearmain \ik«,w 1 it a , r<? during October and November, instead of 
King of the Pinnin* n^ 4 Pippin, member. I have received sonie excellent sampto 

Baurnmn’o wJvPVJ 4 *’ Christmas Fearmain, fl n i ? ea £ on f or identification, all of which I 
ivaumann s Remette, and Barn nek Beantv £l ghIy fla ™ r fd. It ncand bear* wH 

scanty, j as. a pyramid in the open garden.-A 
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VEGETABLES. 




SALAD PLANTS. 

T tf a lnmil exhibition schedule there is a prize 
SJ-?he best basket of salad. As there is much 
Kffirence of opinion here as to what is re- 
mhred would you please say what should be 
included? If Tomatoes are included, which 
would be preferred-yellow or red? If both 
varieties were included, would any points be 
nained 5 ' —J. -M. C. B* 

[At the present time no difficnlty should 
be experienced in getting together a good 
collection of such plants as are usually 
laid under contribution for the making of 
salads. Of these, Mustard and Cress, Corn 
itolad, or Lamb’s Lettuce, Watercress, 
Lettuces of the Cos and Cabbage types, 
Curled Endive, Sea role, or Batavian Endive 
—both of which should be well blanched— 
Witloof or Brussels Chicory—this again 
must be perfectly blanched—Chives, or 
otherwise young Onions, Cucumber, Beet, 
and Tomatoes are the principal. Other 
1 subjects used for the purpose, but in a 
less degree, are Dandelion (well blanched), 
Celeriac, Rampion, Winter Radishes, 
Salsa fy, and Chervil. A basket neatly 
arranged, and containing most, if not all, 
of the subjects enumerated in tbe first list 
given above, will, if all are in first-rate con¬ 
dition, take the judge’s eye and win on its 
merits a prize for the exhibitor. With re¬ 
gard to your query, we should not advise 
two dishes of Tomatoes being included in 
a collection if good samples of the other 
subjects we name are forthcoming, for, as 
we take it, what Is really meant by “the 
best basket of salad ” in the schedule is a 
basket containing the best of the most 
jopular varieties, or such subjects as are 
in general use for salad making. For in¬ 
stance, if you put up a basket containing 
eight or ten sorts, including two dishes of 
Tomatoes, one red and one yellow, the 
whole of the produce being in excellent 
condition, and another exhibitor staged a 
basket in which there was but one dish of 
Tomatoes and nine other subjects, the 
whole being in excellent condition also, he 
would .score a win simply because he would 
have one more variety of salad-making 
material than you would, and these are the 
lines we should go upon were we judging in 
the competition. With respect to the com¬ 
parative merits of red and yellow 
tomatoes, if both are on a par as regards 
symmetry of fruits and general good 
quality, the points gained by each would be 
equal, as difference in colour in a coin- 
Ktition of this kind should not count, for 
one is as good as the other when sliced 
and mixed with other ingredients in the 
salad-bowl.] 

VEGETABLES IN HEATED PEACH- 
HOUSE. 

v egetables could be planted in heated 

and V ine-houses and unheated Peach- 
0 U 8 ^ now, so aB to produce a lucrative crop? 


them with some light rich soil. Then 
water sufficiently to settle the soil about 
the roots. As they will lie on the border 
but for a short period no harm therefrom 
will accrue. After Die turn of the year you 
could raise a sufficient number of Tomato 
plants for filling all vacancies on the 
trellising both in the vineries and Peach- 
house. For this purpose select a prolific, 
medium-sized, early variety, and grow the 
plants in 10-inch or 12-inch pots. Rhubarb 
might also be given a trial if you have the 
means at command to enclose the roots so 
that a little soil can be placed round and 
about them ; also to exclude light from the 
crowns. The roots would be best placed at 
the back of the houses if they are lean-to’s, 
and in or near the centre if span-roofed, 
and not on the borders. The early-growing 
varieties are, naturally, the best for this 
purpose. Of these, Hawke's, Champagne, 
Marshal’s Early, Early Scarlet, and Royal 
Albert can he recommended. 

.With regard to unheated Peach-houses 
the best use we can suggest their being put 
to at this time of year is for the storing of 
Lettuces and Endive for w inter use. If 
you have a good stock of either, or both, 
lift them with good bnJIs of soil and place 
them on the surface of the border fairly 
close together, and w T ork fine soil In be¬ 
tween and around them. With care, such 
as in the maintenance of a cool, dry 
atmosphere, and affording water only when 
absolutely necessary, the plants will keep 
in good condition for some considerable 
time.] ____ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Trench Beans In cold vinery, growing.— 

I wish to grow some dwarf French Beans in 
pots in a cold vinery. Please would you oblige 
me in your columns by telling me the best sort 
and proper time to put the seeds in?—0. S. 

[It is quite useless to think of growing 
French Beans in pots in an unheated vinery 
either now or in the early spring months. 
For French Beans to succeed at this time 
of year a considerable amount of warmth 
is necessary. Towards the end of March 
or early in April you may sow some seeds 
in 7-inch pots fitted with a mixture of two- 
thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, with 
some hope of the plants‘succeeding. As a 
good deal of water is required when the 
plants are in full growth it is necessary to 
well drain the pots. A good variety would 
be Early Gem.] 

Late Tomatoes. — Tomatoes will not 
colour up well in cold-houses, and in such 
cases we find it best to gather the fruits 
when partly coloured and complete the 
colouring in a Tvarw-liouse. They ripen up 
well in W'armth, but they do not pay for 
fire heat. When the crop is becoming thin 
in the cool-house the fruit left can be 
gathered and ripened in heat. 


POULTRY. 


[There is not a very wide range in the 
vp £etables suitable for growing in 
oeated Peach-houses and vineries at this 
reason of the year. The chief thing is 
trench Beans, of which successional 
"“tenes may be grown in 7-inch and 8-inch 
\°^ n< * er good management these yield 
good crops, and if they can only be pro¬ 
duced in sufficient quantity they prove re¬ 
munerative. The climbing French Beans, 
loo, are also very productive when grown 
under glass. If you have at the back of 
°ue of the houses a narrow border un¬ 
occupied which is not shaded, you might 
p IVe them a trial. Dig up and enrich the 
0, Jl f ‘ or w >th manure in a well-rotted but not 
soddenod condition before sowing takes 
Place Sow the seeds in the usual way in 
u drill drawn about 3 inches in depth. The 
conr * se « nee d supporting with 
sticks in precisely the same manner as when 
grown outdoors. If you have a plentiful 
supply of Mint and Tarragon roots you 
oould lift and put a good quantity of each 
into a house. Both can be forced readily, 
aim for the green tops there is invariably 
si good demand. The roots may be laid 
close together either on the Vine or Feaeh- 
Dorder, as the case may be, and then cover 


POSTMORTEMS. 

Fowls dying (Mrs. Hennsirc ).—The bird 
you sent had bad liver disease, brought 
about by feeding on Indian Corn. This 
would account for all your troubles. I 
think you would do well to get a good, 
reliable book on the feeding of poultry. 
Dose them with Epsom salts or sulphate 
of soda in their drinking water.— J. Free¬ 
man. 

Duckling (T. IFJ.—It was evidently an 
irritant poison, but it would not be what 
you suggest. Without an expensive 
analysis it would not be possible to deter¬ 
mine the exact identity of the poison.— 
J. Freeman. 

Buff Orpington hen (0. Smith ).—See reply 
to Mrs. Beansire above. There w as nothing 
contagious. Liver disease pure and 
simple. Oats are far better than mixed 
corn, which is mostly Maize, and should 
only be given very sparingly.— J. Freeman. | 

Canary (Mrs. Vincent ).—The canary had 
been suffering from asthma. This is quite 
Incurable, and nothing could have been 
done for it. The disease often lasts a long 
time in canaries.— J. Freeman. 
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BIRDS. 


Canary ailing (J. Royers ).—To judge 
from your note, there does not seem to be 
much wrong with your bird, as it is uu- 
likely that he would have picked up a 
little at this time of the year. Try the 
bird with a little mellow Apple in place of 
the usual greenstuff, and see that the sand 
used upon the floor of the cage is grittv. 
Try what the giving of a little Hemp wi‘li 
do, just a pinch a day to begin w’ith, feed¬ 
ing only Canary-seed In addition. If the 
bird shows signs of improvement, double 
the amount of Hemp for ten days or so 
by which time the bird should be singing 
briskly, and the hemp can be gradually 
dropped. Hang the cage in a light posi¬ 
tion. If the Hemp does not answer, give 
patent canary food, adding five drops of 
syrup of hypo phosphates to the daily 
allowance. A hen canary as a companion 
for a month or two would probably he of 
benefit. Hang in a cage near nnd'in full 
sight. We should like to hoar result — 
J. T. limn. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

December 3rd, 1912. 

The fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was characterised by a freshness, bounty, 
and variety that, so far as we remember, 
have never before been equalled in De¬ 
cember. It is true that there were no 
great outstanding features such as have 
been witnessed of late in Orchids, stove 
plants, or shrubs, though the Carnations 
and Begonias on every hand contributed a 
quota of brightness far in excess of any¬ 
thing seen during recent weeks. As the 
meeting just preceded the Perpetual Car¬ 
nation Sociely’s winter show T , the large 
growers of these flowers came in their 
strength, and rarely, indeed, have the 
flowers looked so well or been staged with 
such excellent effect. The winter-flower- 
ing Begonias, too. were very fine, those 
from Chelsea and Hampton calling for 
special comment. Chrysanthemums were 
a little past their best in the main, though 
here and there were others delightfully 
fresh and good. Hardy plants in Decem¬ 
ber we do not look for, though there 
would appear an ever-increasing desire to 
show alpine plants in their winter garb, 
and so long as the idea is not carried to 
excess all will l>e well. We deprecate, how¬ 
ever, the showing of these things, and the 
poorer of them in particular, in scattered 
pot groups, since in such there is neither 
form nor comeliness and no beauty. The 
clean, weU-grown examples in pans serve 
a useful purpose, and in this way are 
seasonable and suggestive. Tbe Iris 
pictures from Mr. Dykes were beautiful 
in the extreme, and to some extent demon¬ 
strated the wealth, beauty, and variety of 
one of the richest and most extensive 
families of hardy plants. Orchids in small 
groups were fresh-looking. Bottled fruits 
have, probably, never been so finely or 
freely displayed, while Canadian Apples 
in boxes gave evidence of much brilliant 
colouring. All of this in some form or 
another—garden, greenhouse, or orchard- 
merits every consideration and encourage¬ 
ment. whereas the side shows which occa¬ 
sionally obtain entry do not. " Horticul¬ 
ture in all its branches” should be the 
order of the day, the rest nowhere. 

Perpetual - towering Carnations. -The 
gold medal group of these, from Mr. C. 
Engelinaim, Saffron Walden, was one of 
great extent and variety, and, withal, 
admirably displayed. Arranged at the 
western end of the hall, it showed to ad¬ 
vantage the best commercial sorts aud not 
a few seedlings which are still on trial. 
The group was rich in varieties raised by 
Mr. Engelmann, notably Lady North- 
eliffe, Carola, British Triumph, and 
others. The most striking novelty, per¬ 
haps, was scarlet Carola, a sport from the 
original. It is exceedingly rich and bril¬ 
liant in colour. Rex, Pink Delight, Lady 
Meyer, Regina, and a host of others were 
remarked in the gropp^ Another fine lot 
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HARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


December U, 1912 


of flowers, beautifully fresh and well 
arranged, came from Messrs. Win. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Highgatc, N. The central 
vase of the new scarlet Mrs. Mackiimon, 
with its several dozen of flowers, was a 
great attraction, while such as Edna, 
Countess of Onslow (heliotrope and rose). 
Countess of Lathom (crimson), Mrs. Astor 
(a brilliant, golden and scarlet fancy). 
White Enchantress, White Perfection, and 
others were equally tine. From Mr. Pur- 
nett, Guernsey, came a particularly good 
lot, his vases of Marmion, Sultan. White 
Wonder. Mandarin (yellow ground fancy), 
Scarlet Glow. Mrs. C. Ft Raphael (a big 
scarlet). It. F. Felton, and Enchantress 
being as tine as could be desired. Lady 
Alington, in this group, was finer than we 
have seen it before, better in colour, and 
with good calyx. It is reputedly not a 
good keeper. Mr. G. Lange, Hampton-on- 
Thamos, had some very handsome vases 
of flowers, notably Scarlet Glow, Beacon,. 
Mrs. C. W. Ward, Rosetti, White Wonder, 
Mikado, and others. Mr. Win. La wren- 
son, Yurm-on-Tees, again showed his new 
white Snowstorm, which captivated every¬ 
body at the previous meeting. It is a 
large and useful variety. There were 
many vases of other flowers, and not a few 
seedlings, to boot. Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co.. Enfield, bad an excellent exhibit 
of Carnations, displaying prominently 
such varieties as Lady Alington and 
Baroness de Bricnon. both of which were 
raised by them. British Triumph, Carola, 
and It. F. Felton were also on view. One 
of the smaller of the Carnation exhibits 
was that from Messrs. Win. Wells. Ltd., 
Mersthaiu, who brought the brilliant 
scarlet. Bonfire, which gained an award 
of merit. II is a fine Lit of colour, and in 
the murky light showed to advantage, even 
though its brilliancy was not half re¬ 
vealed. Another good novelty was that 
from Mr. A. F. Dutton, who showed Mrs. 
A. F. Dutton in grand form. It is largo 
and good, and of a pretty and attractive 
shade, which is most nearly met by 
“ Apple-blossom pink.” This also gained 
an award of merit. Messrs. Allwood Bros.. 
Haywards Heath, arranged an artistic 
group of Carnations, which, if small in 
extent, showed excellent taste and merited 
all praise. Mary All wood and Baroness 
do Brienen were among the more con¬ 
spicuous items of the group, though Fair- 
mount was equally good in its own line. 
Quite one of the host, collections, as it was 
also one of the more extensive and well 
arranged, was that from Messrs, Young 
and Co., Cheltenham. Here were seen the 
excellent and shapely maroon-crimso-n 
Duchess of Devonshire, Cheltonia, TIon. 
Mrs. Neild, Marmion, Scarlet Glow, 
Beacon, White Wonder, Mikado. Mr. A. S. 
Montgomery (quite a novel shade in lilac- 
rose), and Superior (rosc-cerise). 

Greenhouse flowering plants.- One of 
the more important of the exhibits in this 
department was that from Mr. G. Lange, 
llampton-on-Thames, who showed a group 
of superbly-grown examples of Begonia 
Glory of Cincinnati, one of the many forms 
raised from B. socotrana, and having the 
peltate leaf character of that species more 
pronounced than in any of the varieties of 
Gloirc de Lorraine. The plants—a hundred 
or more—were of model growth 15 inches 
high, and as much through, and crowded 1 
with buds and rosy-scarlet flowers. The 
entire lot might have been cast in a mould. | 
\djoining these were a dozen or so of 
plants of the newer Hydrangeas, the large 
heads of nearly pure white bracts coming 
as a revelation at this season of the year. 
The varieties shown were Mine. Emile 
Mouillere and Mile. Renee GailJard. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgato, 
N , had an excellent exhibit of retarded 
Lilies and other greenhouse flowering 
plnnts. The Lilies included such as aura- 
tum, speeiosum rubrum, s. melpomene, 
and a fine group of longiflorum in the hey¬ 
day of beauty. The brilliant crimson 
polyantha Rose, Jessie, in small, well- 
flowered plants, was excellent, while 
Daphne iudlca rubra and the autumn- 


flowering, soft-wooded Heaths were among 
others of a useful and seasonable nature. 


attracted a large number. The plants wore 
chiefly of the alpine class aud were shown 
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The Begonias of the winter-flowering sec- 1 in pans. A group of Sarracenia purpurea 


tion from Messrs. James Veiteh and Sons, 
Limited, Chelsea, were in every way excel¬ 
lent, well grown, and abundantly flowered. 


was very rich in colour, the crimson-greca 
veined pitchers making quite a show. Dar 
llngtonia califoruica near by was also of 


Such examples merit all praise, just as interest. These and such as Moconopsh 
they demonstrate their fullest decorative Walliehi, the greyish colour of who* 
value at this season of the year. Winter | leaves is heightened by dense, brownish 


Cheer, Mrs. Ileal, the beautiful double- 
flowered, salmon-pink Julius, Ensign, The 
Gem. and others were all arranged in bold 


hairs anil toraentum, show well the winter 
garb of the best hardy things, and which 
are worth colonising for such effects 


masses, tiHording a touch of brilliancy not Jljs0 . Poteutilla Willmothr, Itositwrims 


surpassed by Zonal Pelargonium or Poin- 0 f]i,.j m ilis prostrata, Lavendula pemhli. 
settio. Hogonia Socotrana, one of the an ,, some superb rosettes of Kaxifragn 
parents of the winter-flowering race, was tongi folia were among the finer tilings in a 
also shown, and some nice examples of the I „ ire lot . Messrs. Wbltelegge and Pap. 
pink-flowered Mrs Bedford. Bouvardm ohisethurst, had a considerable variotr«! 
Humboldt! corymbiflora amt B Dazzler in nlplnes iu lwts not very attractively de- 
basket groups and n capital tot of Azalea , d Mr G R eu( he, Keston, Ken ,W 
mdtea in well-flowered plants, were also re- ., sma „ oollectiou of cI)0icc Saxifrages in 
marked lrorn Messrs. II. B. May and t and a , )rcttv group of Xeriacs 
bams, Kdinonton, came groups of Cyclamen 1‘ ’ had * c ‘, , S( t t „ 

S 4,ho^ U ^[h;) ;ii£ C Cuckfleld, Sussex, slwlral raws «i 

Hx^sssi 

K d saidToenduUfewdegreesot^eW 

11 . 011 ( 1 , displayed a large table group of well- ° ut "I'preeiable harm even when .it 
flowered plants of Azalea Indies, the Hell , fl . ower - , .! l,e l 11 . 1 
and varied colours on plants little more Ke "' tl ;lt the present time, and i> 

than 1 foot high providing quite a feast of Menpw 

tlie flowers. Only three or four varieties f; 11 /. 0110 , 1 ’ Messrs. R. M. allaiemil(«, 
were shown. Mine. Fetrick (rose), Deutsche I oletiester, showed a graceful and preti; 
l’erle, and J. B. Vn ronne (rose-pink), being Pure-white form of Ins \ artam, which n; 
remarked. Aueuba japoniea veru and mucb admired, 
other plants were included in the group. Orchids.— These were not numerous, 

Messrs. Canncll and Sons, Swanley, con- though fresh looking and good. Messrs, 
trilmtcd one of their showy groups of James Veiteh and Sons had a number of 
winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, rich plants said to be the result of crossing 
in colour and welcome at this season of the Z.vgopetalum Mackayi with Odontogtossnm 
year. Some of the more conspicuous were crispum. The whole of mom were true to 
Maximo Kovaleskv (flno scarlet), W. the first-named parent, thus once mor? 
Pfitzer (rich orange-scarlet). Countess of ! demonstrating the innate fertility ami «• 
Jersey (white and pink), Lady Folkestone clusiveuess of certain plants, and despite 
(Pink), Scarlet King, and Scott Turner all attempts at cross-breeding, the barrier, 
(also rich scarlet). Rev. II. Buckston. be it. what, it mav. cannot be broken down. 


Sutton Hall. Etwall. Derby, sent a superb 
lot of Cyclamens of the giant and butterfly i 
strains, each in some variety of colour. 


Dt t Turner all attempts at cross-breeding, the barrier, 
Buckston, be it what it may, cannot be broken down. 


Messrs. James Cypher and Sous. Chelten¬ 
ham, had a select lot of Cyprijiediuius and 
Zygopetaluni erinitum. Messrs. Hassall 


These latter, remarkable developments . llK i Co., Southgate, N., had some fine 
rather than beautiful or graceful flowers, j Gypripcdiums, the qualitr excellent, 
appear still in (lie evolution stage. The \jf essrs . Bavlor Hartlaud and Co.. Cork, 
most, wo can say in their favour is that they j ul< q Cattleya hybrids and Cypripedims 
are showy and invested with a certain Messrs. Sander and Sons; St. Albans, in 
decorative value. addition to Cypripediunis and Lrlto- 

Chrysanthemums. — These were not so ; Cattleyas, showing the bigeneric hybrid 
fresli-looking, good, or plentiful as at some Chondropetalum Fletcheri, raise “ 5 
former meetings, the best lot coming from crossing Choudrorynea 


former meetings, the best lot coming from crossing Choudrorynea Chestertoni 
Messrs. Win. Wells and Co.. Limited. I Zygopetaluin Mackayi, the flowers flow 
Merstliam. whose group contained si variety resembling those of the last-named pa 
of good things in single and decorative Fruit and vegetables.— Two gold me<hl 
sorts. Certainly the best of the modern awards for fruit were made by this com- 
singles was Mensa, a white that promises mittee, the one‘for a large nud comprehen- 
to become a sort of standard sort so far as s j ve exhibit of Canadian Apples in Im¬ 
purity and excellence are concerned, as imported, the other for a remarkable 
Roupell Beauty and Areturus were also re- collection of British-grown, Itritisli-bottW 
marked. Mrs. G. Drabble. Wm. Turner fruits and vegetables. The Canadian 
(whites), Miss A. Brookor (chestnut-crim- Apples were remarkable for their brilliant 
son) (award of merit), and Golden King colouring, the careful grading and packing 
were also good. Miss Kathleen Wells is a being also noteworthy. The exhibit of 
very handsome single crimson, and was In bottled fnjits and vegetables should possess 
capital form. Colonel the Right Hon. M. more than passing interest. Rather is it 
Lockwood, C.V.O., M.P., Romford, Essex, suggestive of an industry that, if not 
sent a particularly good, well-grown lot of entirely new, presents great possibilities 
the white Chrysanthemum Mrs. Swln- f or development. Dwellers in rural di*- 
burno, the plants mostly in 5-incli i>ots with triets might coipendc in such matters 
six to ton flowers, and about 2 feet high, w ith much advantage. There were sow 
captivating everybody. A cultural com- oi . more bottles of all classes ot 

mendation was awarded and well merited. f rU j^. save strawberries, which do not 


1,11 ■* \ ' Geiery, aii(i me um - . . 

variety has a singular grace ami charm of bibit came from Mrs. Banks, lu« 

its own, is dwarf and frcQ, and withal of street. W.. and received, as already st«t«i- 

that uncommon type which pleases the ^ goHl medal. Messrs. J. Clieal and Sons 
more exacting or fastidious. It has won- Crawley, staged some excellent App^ 
derful keeping qualities, and the amateur Crawley* Reinette. Encore. I'UXPJ 
and decorator will value it accordingly. Favourite, and Red Wing being rtjJJJJJJj 
The Ala nor House Nurseries, Limited, Car- Excellent colouring was general- I res'e 


x r^xceiiem coiounus * - 

diff, showed single and other Clirysantbe- fruits came from several sources 
mums, but they were past their best. fectionery and other things. 

Hardy plants.— The most extensive and A complete list of the 
interesting lot of these came from Messrs, and medals awarded will be 10 


55. Ware, Limited, Feltliam, and j advertisement columns. 

. Original from 
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QARDEN WORK. 


Outdoor garden.— Turf can be laid on 
new lawns and old lawns repaired now. 
In many gardens there lias been a reduc¬ 
tion of the flower beds in the past, and 
where a bed had been turfed over settle¬ 
ment will go on for years, and the levels 
must be made right. Where permanent 
groups of greenery are wanted, Coton- 
easters and dwarf Brooms may be usefully 
employed. I have employed Cotoneasters 
for furnishing the sides of garden steps, 
and if planted at the back of divarf walls 
in wall gardening, and encouraged to grow 
and hang over, the effect is interesting. 
Rose planting is going on, and the ground 
should be prepared and time given for 
settlement before planting. There is an 
abundance of Roses with yellow 7 shades 
of colour among the Hybrid Teas, some of 
which will, doubtless, be used. We are 
being inundated with new Ramblers, some 
of which are approaching the Perpetual 
habit, and will lx? useful for planting on 
banks where the turf loses colour in 
summer. In large places turf walks amid 
groups of Roses and choice shrubs are 
charming. Coloured-foliaged trees, such 
as Copper Beech and Scarlet Oak, are in¬ 
teresting in park scenery among green 
trees. There is room for such things in 
many places. 

Fruit garden.— The pruning, training, 
and washing of wall and other trees are 
going on now. As regards root-pruning, 
everything depends upon the character of 
the soil. I believe, from my own experi¬ 
ence, it is wise to lift and replant all 
young trees if they show 7 any tendency to 
over-luxuriance when four or five years 
planted. Very often too much manure is 
used when planting young trees, and that 
leads to grossness of habit, which is best 
corrected by root-lifting. Get the trees 
started right with the roots laid hori¬ 
zontally, not far from the surface, and 
very little root-pruning will be required, 
Unless hard pruning is carried too far, 
though this is a matter on which no one 
should dogmatise, for I have seen old 
Plum-trees and Damsons, which when cut 
hard back and filled with young wood, 
the following year bore Immense crops, 
fhe hard pruning seemed to open 
up new sources of fertility. The same 
thing happens to old Pear-trees on walls, 
when they have nearly reached their Limit 
m usefulness, by cutting a number of 
branches from each side and training 
young shoots perpendicularly from the 
branches left. This may be looked upon 
as a last resource to Infuse vigour into the 
growth, instead of rcgrafting, and it some¬ 
times pays better than grafting and re¬ 
planting. 

Vegetable garden. —This is the season 
for arranging plans for the future. Per¬ 
haps I may term it fitting the land for 
the crops intended to be planted, especially 
in the way of manuring. Very few 
gardeners manure heavily for what are 
termed tap-rooted plants, such as Carrots, 
Lar,snips, Salsafy, and Beet, a piece of land 
that was manured last season being 
generally selected for those crops. Tap- 
rooted crops on rich land, if highly 
manured, are likely to fork out and be 
useless. Tbe crops that want 
tnanure are early Potatoes, Cabbages, 
Peas and Beans, Celery, and green crops 
generally, including salad plants. Heavy 
land may be manured now, and the 
mainire worked into the land and left 
jough for the atmosphere to work upon 
"jt, but it will be better to manure light 
land just previous to cropping to prevent 
loss from heavy rains. I lived for some 
years on light, sandy land in Norfolk, and 
it is a remarkable provision of Nature 
that in light land districts there are fre- 
fluent deposits of marly clay that can 
generally be had, if used on the estate, for 
carting, and this clay is as useful as 
Manure, and I found it wise to have a 
ueap handy for many puiTHnses. 

Digitized bv\j,005le 


Conservatory. —A large house requires 
large plants to furnish it properly. Back¬ 
grounds of Palms, Bamboos, India- 
rubbers, etc., of good size in tubs are 
easily grown. The most graceful Palms 1 
for furnishing are Kentias, and when of 
large size will not require repotting or re¬ 
tubbing often if a little stimulant is given 
with the water once a fortnight or so at 
this season and a little oftener in summer 
when the tubs are full of roots. Among 
the plants in flow 7 er now 7 and later are 1 
Acacia Drummondi and platyptera, both 
yellow-flowered species, bright and effec¬ 
tive. Arum Lilies should be in good form 
now 7 , and should be helped with liquid- 
manure. Tree Carnations, if well grown, 
will be valuable now’, especially for cut¬ 
ting. Oranges and Camellias may be 
easily had in flower now,'‘and a good 
specimen of Lucnlia gratissima, either 
planted in the border or trained on tbe 
wall, is attractive, but is not often done 
so well in pots or tubs as when planted 
out and pruned rnther hard back after 
flowering. It is rather a difficult plant to 
propagate from cuttings, but young shoots 
getting a bit firm will root in peat and 
sand under a bell-glass, and it may be 
layered successfully. Retarded plants of 
Lilies, Spiraeas, and Lily of the Valley 
will respond to steady warmth, and 
though this means expense, the cost of i 
forcing is not great. Watering and venti- ! 
lation must be in careful hands. The 
plants near the hot-wnter pipes must be 
examined daily. 

Stove (flowers). —Begonias are a strong 
feature, and new’ varieties are being in¬ 
troduced. Some which have been raised 
in the north, and recently exhibited in 
London, are very bright, and, from my ex¬ 
perience, all varieties of plants which 
have received a certificate of the Royal 
Horticultural Society may be safely added 
to a collection. Begonias are easily pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings of shoots or leaves, 
and a large stock can be rapidly created 
in a warm-house, and afterwards, when in 
flower, can be moved on (o the warm con¬ 
servatory. In a cold-house they will 
perish from damp. I am surprised | 
Nej>enthe.s or Pitcher-plants are not more I 
generally grown, as they are not difficult 
to manage. Starting a collection costs 
money if they have to l»c purchased, and 
they are not exactly the plants one grows 
for cutting. Looking hack, one can 
recognise the change in the public taste, 
as regards the demand for flowers, and 
this is nII for the benefit of gardening. 

Greenhouse changes.— In thinking over 
the changes which have taken place dur¬ 
ing the last fifty years, one is glad to j 
notice the advent of the Tree Carnation as | 
it at present exists, though we may regret | 
the disappearance of the show 7 Pelar¬ 
goniums. Grow’ers of these plants will 
now be thinking of giving their specimen 
plants a shift into tbe flowering pots, 
which at one time were confined to 
11 Inches in diameter, but, of course, 
Pelargoniums may be grown and flowered 
w’ell in any sized pot, but 11 inches used 
to be the exhibition size. Zonal and 
scented Pelargoniums are very useful, and 
both flowers and foliage are good for cut¬ 
ting. There were several forms of a Pelar¬ 
gonium grown under the name of Unique | 
that were useful, but they have now 7 dis- I 
appeared. Regrets are useless. Gardeners 
cannot afford to neglect the fashions, and 
one’s eyes and ears must be opeu to the 
coming of the new flowers and new ideas 
in gardening, even when they have got a 
little off the track. 

Flowers for Christmas.— The forcing- 
houses or warm pits w’ill be in work now’, 
and early-flowering bulbs which have had 
time to make roots will soon respond to 
warmth. Of eouvse, if suitable kinds are 
grown, there will be plenty of late Chrys¬ 
anthemums till the end of January or 
later, and there is still plenty of retarded 
bulbs and Spiraeas to be had, and early- 
flowering Azaleas only want a w 7 eek or 
two in a warm-house to bring them into 
flower. We have Deutsche Perle opening 


in a moderate temperature. I have only 
mentioned those things that will give 
good blocks of colour, and there are 
always odds and ends of things, including 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Poinsett las, ami 
Bouvardias, which are In evidence now\ 
Plenty of Ferns and Asparagus is wanted 
for cutting. 

Work in vineries.— Late Grapes hanging 
on the Vines require w’atching now. A 
little w’armth in the pipes, with moderate 
ventilation, will keep the fruit in condi¬ 
tion. Every house that cau be cleared 
should be attended to now, the Vines 
pruned, the necessary cleaning done, and 
the borders renovated. Vines in pots in 
a leaf bed will be breaking now 7 . If any 
break irregularly or in a sluggish condi¬ 
tion, merely hanging or tying the canes 
back wi 11 not always suffice, and in deal : 
ing with such canes I have found the ad¬ 
vantage of twisting them till the pressure 
runs through the Vines down to the base. 
This loosens the sap-vessels, and-the buds 
soon feel the pressure, and expansion be¬ 
gins immediately. 

Peaches in blossom. -In this w r retched 
dull w’oather Peaches will not set well with¬ 
out help. I have sometimes had bees in the 
house in bright, sunny weather, hut all 



AT HEADQUARTERS. 

Visitor to Baynes Park : “ You must ueed 
to stock a good many of these bright orange 
seed-ix)ckets; I seem to have known them 
all my life.” 

Manager: “We have used them for the 
past sixty years. There are one-and-a- 
quarter millions stored in this room. ... 
Here are seventy-five thousand embossed 
green leather-board postal boxes.” 

Visitor: “They look strong enough to 
withstand the most vigorous assaults of 
the postal authorities.” 

Manager: “And they need be, for some 
of the seeds they carry are most costly. 
The ITol born Prize Primula seed, for 
example, is worth as much as £50 an 
ounce.” 

Visitor: “These are all packed by hand, 
of course?” 

Manager: “Yes; but if you will come 
this way I will show you the filling 
machines with w 7 hich w’e pack the regular 
illustrated pockets used for export. When 
I tell you that we occasionally got huge 
orders you will see that hand-packing 
would be out of the question.” 

Visitor: “These are the pockets you 
refer to?" 

Manager : “ Yes ; there are close upon five 
millions of them on hand, but these will 
barely carry us along till next season. You 
will see the pockets carry educational 
matter, which is of the greatest value to 
our customers in all parts of the Globe. 

. . . This is one of the filling machines.” . 

Visitor: “What a marvellous machine! 
Really, it is almost human! I w’onder what 
some of your customers w’ould sny if tlidy 
saw their packets being filled with it?” 

Manager: “The machine interests every¬ 
body. It especially attracted a Cabinet 
Minister w r ho paid us a visit a little while 
since. . . . You would be surprised, I 
daresay, if you knew how 7 much wrapping 
paper we use.” 

Visitor : “Ten tons, at least, I should 
say.” 

Manager: “Nearly twenty - two tons! 
Two-and-a-balf tons of tin case-lining, and 
sixty-seven tons of casing boards, as well 
ns enough packing-twine to reach from 
Raynes Park, via Southampton, to New 
York.”_ 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to His Ma jezty- the King , 

Raynes Park, LONDON, S.W. 
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things move siowly now, including insects 
on the wing. There must be heat enough in 
the pipes to permit of reasonable ventila¬ 
tion to dry the pollen. The fertilising of 
the blossoms can easily be done with a 
camel-hair brush or a rabbit’s tail tied to 
1 he end of a small stick. The work must be 
done when the pollen is ripe and dry, in 
the middle of the day. If we have a week's 
dry weather during the time the trees are 
in blossom a light dewing over with a tine 
syringe will disperse the pollen and secure 
a good set. Night temperature about 
50 degs. to 55 degs. 

Winter Cucumbers.— To ensure a steady 
production of good Cucumbers a comfort¬ 
able bottom heat of 00 degs., with a top 
heat of 05 degs., will give plenty of fruit 
without distressing the plants. A light top¬ 
dressing of suitable compost will be bene¬ 
ficial in encouraging the surface roots and 
keeping the atmosphere pure. I have 
found a bed of leaves suffice for bottom 
beat, and they do not dry the bed in the 
same way as hot-water pipes do. 

E. IIobday. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
December 16th. —Selected cuttings from 
various bush fruits. Stout cuttings from 
clean, healthy bushes are taken, and which 
are at least 1 foot long, and planted tirmlv 
in rows 1 foot apart and G inches apart 
in the rows. Mildew and mite have to be 
guarded against. Lime, sulphur, and soot 
are useful dressings when the pruning is 
finished. In preparing the cuttings all buds 
except three at the top are removed. 

December 17th. —Planted cuttings of Briers 
for stocks for dwarf Roses, and stout hedge 
Briers for standards. They are planted 
and tied to stout wires to prevent wind 
waving. All plants recently planted in an 
exposed position have been securely staked. 
Any plant or tree twisted about and dis¬ 
turbed by the wind must fail. Many 
failures of trees may he traced to this | 
cause. We have finished the pruning of all 
bush fruits and replaced failures. 

December ISth. —I have seen evidence of 
the value of grease bands round the stems 
of fruit trees, but grease-bands alone will 
not suffice. The grease may require renewal 
if it dries; and it is necessary to spray, ' 
when the pruning is finished, with suitable 
insect and fungicide washes before the 
buds begin to move. I prefer to follow 
with the spraying fluid ns soon as the 
pruning is finished. 

December 19th. —Planted more Cabbages 
and Lettuces on warm borders. Our south 1 
borders have all been broken up deeply and 
the soil improved. We have in front of 
forcing-houses warm borders which obtain 
some warmth from the house, and which I 
are reserved for early Potatoes, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Horn Carrots, Radishes, and other 
early crops. French Beans of a dwarf 
early kind are coming on now in a warm- 
house. 

December 20th.— Special pains have been 
taken with Roses, both dwarfs and 
standards, planted in groups. Good-sized 
groups round the margins of the lawn have 
been planted to supply blooms for cutting, 
as thev can be gathered without treading 
and battering down the soil. More bulbs 
have been placed In boxes and pots to 
flower in the conservatory. Many Tulips 
and Narcissi are grown to supply flowers 
for cutting, both early and late kinds. 

December 21sl.— Old hot-beds have been 
broken up in preparation for wheeling on 
the land, and some of the hot-beds which 
are composed chiefly of leaves will be kept 
for potting and top-dressing. Shifted on 
young Ferns and Asparagus into 5-inch 
pots. Cool-houses are being run without 
fines, but we always stand ready to start 
fires when the weather changes. At the 
present time late Chrysanthemums will not 
require fire heat, and the ventilation is 
tree. 

^git zaU), Q oOqIp 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


one you acquired, though erronmW, mvi» 
that designation. The other Apple aowthJ 
we have good Specimens to etikbk us to form a 
definite opinion, is certainly not IW 
Pippin, but here, again, you have been foi, 

nntn uu It PrineA i. 


Questions-— Queries and answers are iff- 18 . C€rtain jy not IWs 

sorted in Gabden.no free of charge if corres- Art 

pondents follow these rules: All communications first-rate variety and a continuous cropper. * 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper VEGETABLES. 

only , and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, CeIcry lcaf dlseased (H cooml-hm 
17, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters Celery has been attacked by the Celery 
on business should be sent to the Publisher. The wot fungus (Septoria petroselini, var. spt 
name and address of the sender are required in ffff/theSt befflub 
addition to any designation he may desire to be animoniacal solution of carbonate of copper 
used in the paper. When more than one query is Dissolve 1 oe. of carbonate of copper and Soi 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, Unto. of VffYw 

the name and address being added to each. .4s year you see any signs of the fungos sprij- 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in twice lightly with Bordeaux miitnre. If yoar 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied to not Ifonbb'.M,!!’ 

in the issue immediately following their receipt, but pull them up and throw them on tbefire | 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming’ plants. —A ll who unsh their plants SHORT REPLIES. 

to be rightly named should send fair example of Conttant StaitT ,_gT m \, thin, r „ n m * I 
each—the stem, leaf, flenver, or fruit. (Snippets ls t Q thoroughly fence in your garden »i:li I 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not sufficiently high wire-netting-—if. Miller- I 
more than four plants should be sent in any one I here are so many books nowadays on garden 
week by thesame correspondent. Where more than {£| t for your eI ptir h pwl--& 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of best plan will be to wait until the oext 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. j jug is over. Manure of a strawy nature bthe . 

, J _ c . . t . . ... 1 best, as the heavy manure renders the soil cold 

Naming fruit. —several specimens in dif- I and does more harm than good.— M, G.-.Vo, . 


ing is over. Manure of a strawy nature is the 
best, as the heavy manure renders the soil cold 
and does more harm than good.—AT G.-So, . 
Araucaria excelsa will not do in the open air 

A *A|| 0 .... V, .. 


lerent stapes of colour and size of the same kind Araucaria excelsa will not do in the open air I 

greatly assist in its determination. _ We have tV^inlty^^ i 

received from sacral correspondents single spect - killed. -- Rusticus. - Adirondack (coloured — 

mens of fruits for naming , these in many cases round), Britannia, Radium, Windsor Castle all 

nnri nthrYHYi<n>bMv We mn unA*Ytah* white round), King Edward VII. (coloured I 

being unnpe and otherwise poor. 14 e can undertake i Kidney), British Queen, Dalbousie Seedling, ind , 


to name only four varieties at a time. White City.- Medora.-Qet one of the biej 

-I weed-killers advertised in our pages, and me ] tyj/| 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. according to the directions sent therewith.— 

_ Mrs. M. Bates —Write to Messrs. Jas. Tench 

„ ... . . • . s%t j \ v and Sons, Ltd., Chelsea, London, SW. 

Camellias in a cold-house (Medora).— les, |_ [_ 

Camellias will do well in such a house. A little __ . ____ __ ___ . ... 

shade over the glass would be very beneficial NAMES OF PLANTS AND rSVZTf, 

in very hot, sunny weather in the summer. - ; A] 

The best way is to plant them out in a com- Names of plants.— Enquirer.-l, Erica strict*; 
post of lialf-turfy loam and sandy peat, first 3, Eupatorium Weinwaunianum. Please seed 

taking out the natural soil to a depth of some fresh specimens of the other two, as the 

2 feet, and placing 6 inches of brick rubble numbers had got detached.— Intmitti-l 

in the bottom for drainage, laying thereon Ophiopogon japooicuui; 2, Please send better ) 

some whole turves to prevent the soil working specimen.- W. A’.—Ornithogalum lacteum— f . ; 

down into it and chokiug it. Camellias are I E. F. S.—l. Begonia sp.. please send shoot with , 

almost hardy, and in many places are grown leaves; 2, Bougainvillea spectabilis; 3. HibLvo* Wt 

entirely in the open air. Rosa sinensis; 4. Anthurium Schenerianum — I 


entirely in the open air. Rosa sinensis; 4. Anthurium Scherierianum— 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums, preserv- • H—l.Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinusi; I 
ing the old stools (R. 5 /.).— Tour best plan will Veronica Traversi; j. Cotoneaster fngida- 
be to at once lift the old stools and replant F. H. R.-Odontoglossum crispum var. 
them in a cold-frame or on the benches of a Names of fruits.—S. IT., Priory-rod- 
eold greenhouse. Another plan would be to Pears: 1, Specimens quite rotten; 2, Duromhu 
lift them, and, after shaking away the soil, to 3. Beurre Superfln; 4, Specimen* too poor to 
stand them on the soil of a hard-bottomed identify with any certainty .—John Mr\i~ 
border of a cool greenhouse, lightly covering Pears: 1 , Due de Nemours; 2. Glou Morcean, i 
them with some sandy soil or other equally Duchesse (le Mars; Apple; 4, Poor specimenol 
gritty compost. These will require very little Cockles’ Pippin. 

water until the new growths appear through - 

the soil. When arranged thus they take up CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

very little room. In the spring they may be - 

broken up and the divisions put into small a M os Perry Hardv Plant Farm Enfield - 
pots. In the meantime, you can set to work social Offer of Lilies* * 
ni^nt^inti’nAv^^inr 8 tro^v, n lf nd P utting tl \ c W. SEABROOK AND SONS. Chelmsford.-Luf if 

C n ^oSnd.Tf , IoLX b“",rn%xT“Hu*: {&£*""• 0 *’ J 

wifi then be in fine condition for planting next ‘ p EN NICK Co., Delgany Nurseries, near Dublin 

TREKS AND SHRUBS. FruWtZT'etl, FloV * ring Shndw ’ tm * ° 

Low-growing shrubs (Chille ).—The following VILMORIN. ANDRIEVX, ET ClE , Paris-Liil«/ 

should suit your purposeMuniperus chinen- Seeds of Trees and Shrubs. 1911 
sis aurea, ‘Cupressus Lawsoniana aurea. C. L. HaaGE AND SCHMIDT.— Trade Seed CatolofK 
nana. *C. erecta viridis, •Rctinospora obtusa, .i 1912-1915. 

•R. o. aurea. R. o. nana, Andromeda floribunda. i -- ... 

Cotoneaster Wilsoni, Abies pectinata nana, and Royal Horticultural International uMW* 

A. sub-alpina compacta. Ilex Pernyi is among fj on _dirocror^ of the Roval Inter- 

the choicest of new Hollies, and, like those l,0 ( n * , iri-S i9i-> 

marked *, attains to a goodly size with years. 1 national Horticultural Exhibition, 1* -> 
Daphne Mezereon and D. cneorum might be in- ! met at the Roval Horticultural Hall. West- 

- the &ho J e minster, on tlie 2Gtli November, to consifci 

could be associated Hepaticas. Adonis vernalis, i _ ^ nt nmnertr 

A. amurensis fl.-pl., Saxifraga cordifolia pur- 1 11 resolution for disposing of the 1 P? . 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

AMOS PERRY. Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield- 
Special Offer of Lilies- 

W. SEABROOK AND SONS. Chelmsford -Luf if 
Fruit-trees, Roses, Ornamental Treei a«J 
Shrubs. ... 

PENNICK CO., Delgany Nurseries, near Dublin. 
— Catalogue~ of Flowering Shrub«, Fontl » 
; Fruit-trees, etc. , . 

I VILMORIN, ANDRTEUX, ET CIE-, PariS.-Iutfit 
I Seeds of Trees and Shrubs, I91t. 

HAAGE and SCHMIDT.—Trade Seed Calami, 
1912-1915. __ 

Royal Horticultural International Exhibi¬ 
tion. —Xlie directors of the Royal Inter- 
i national Horticultural Exhibition, lWi 


I n resolution for disposing of the property 


wuiuiuuoio LA.-yi,, DiiAiiiitRa uuruiiuua pur- .. 1 ° . n 

purea, s. Wallace!, iris stvioea, Arnebia ! of the company after payment oi au w 
echimdes, Campanula pusilla alba. C. p Miss and liabilities. The balance-sheet shoved 
Willmott, and such Lilies as tenuifolium. n naf f o s:n 'le T<1 Mtoxvins for 

pomponium verum, and others of the davuri- a net profit Of £-,b<0 3S. id. S 

cum set. Anemone blanda might be freely I payments which have Still to be maoe. iw 
used for a spring display, also the Winter balance may be taken ns approximately 
Aconite and OWnodojas. | f2 500 It * was decide( l to disburse rhe 

FRUIT. profits in the following manner: -To the 

Trout Pear, syn. Forelie (Burleigh ).—'The 1 Irish Gardeners’ Association and Beaevo- 

g eneral contour of the Pears sent, and the lent Society £100 ‘ towards the repTihting 
avour of such parts of the flesh as had not hrinoinc*, f i„f P 0 f p r A. G. 

decayed, points to their being the variety 1 an ? U P !° T i Totlii« 

Foreile. The only thiug which leaves one in Pritzel s Botanical Index. £2l»0. ion 11 
doubt as to their identity is the absence of the I latter purpose the Roval Horticulturai 
bright cheek and the crimson spots which are Soeiotr hn« nlreadv nromised to ghf 

so characteristic of this variety. But we think !J" S fl rea ? i.F nf fho nrofit^ 

you may safely assume it to be Forelle, as it £l>000. The remainder of the P* 0111 ’, 

neither answers to the description of. nor does about £2,150-will be divided between toe 
it agree with coloured plates of other sorts Gardeners’ Roval Benevolent Institution 
which bear a resemblance to this Pear. You ^ wV i • A^han Fund ia 

are mistaken in imagining Forelle to be a fine Royal Gardeners Orphan cuno. 

Pear, as, at the best, it is but a medium-sized the proportion of two- thirds to the IOni* 
frl " t- _ _ . _ , j institution and one-third to the latter. • 


second resolution was 


Apple Lane s Prince Albert (TT. B.).— second rp^olutiOD WAS 

The Apple marked with a cross is not Pear- ! rntmUarilV W 0 Un«l 

son s Plate, but Lane's Prince Albert, a That the company lie VOluntari 
first-rate cooking, and by many considered to Up and that Mr. G. J. Ingram be 
be also a good dessert fruit. It is a heavy and ; liouidator ” These resolutions Will W 
consistent cropper. Pearson's Plate is below ! a Inter meeting-R. HoW*S 

medium m sue, and, although an excellent c °Bfirmen At a later meeuus* 
dessert Apple, is not nearly so useful as the 1 Pearson. Hon. Press Secretary- 
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NOTE3 OF THE WEEK. 

Nerines in December.— Tty the early part, 
of December the different Nerines are, as 
a ruLe, practically over, unless it be, per¬ 
haps, a few blooms of the slender-growing 
Nerine crispa or nndulatn, as it is often 
called. Ily growing these charming 
bulbous plants under much cooler condi¬ 
tions than usual, flowers ean lie had at a 
later period than we are accustomed to see 
them, though they arc by no means the less \ 
welcome. 

Too many varieties.— Looking through 
the plantations of Roses in a nursery the 
other day, I could not help but notice how 
freely popular varieties sell. Frau Karl 
Druschki, Lyon Rose, Hugh Dickson, and 
the like had been sent away in thousands ; 
hut dozens of sorts had never been asked 
for. If about two-thirds of those now’ in 
t catalogues were’ discarded a lot of good 
'would be done; and the same remark 
would also apply to flowers other than 
Roses.—S. 

Begonia Glory of Cincinnati.— This Be 
gonia was given an award of merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society on De¬ 
cember 5th, 3911, and at the corresponding 
meeting this year a grand bank of beauti¬ 
fully-flowered plants was shown. It is 
altogether a larger and freer grower than 
Gloire de Lorraine, the foliage showing 
moTe of a leaning towards one of its 
parents—B. socotrann. The flow’er.s are 
larger and home in a bolder manner. This 
Begonia, owing to its desirable qualities, 
has already caught on with the market 
growers. 

Cineraria stellata in December.— A de¬ 
cidedly uncommon exhibit at this season 
was a small group of hybrid Cinerarias, I 
shown at the Horticultural Hall, on De- 
eomber 3rd. One rarely sees Cinerarias 
shown thus early in the season. The varie¬ 
ties were not of that tail, branching habit 
generally identified with Cineraria stel¬ 
lata, but of comparatively dwarf growth, 
with good-sized heads of blossoms. From 
the starry nature of the flowers, combined 
with the fact they w ? ere not in any way 
overcrowded, there was no suspicion of 
lumpiness about them. The colours repre¬ 
sented were pink, purple, and a delightful 
shade of light blue. 

Cotoneaster angustifolia. — I am in¬ 
debted to E. C. Buxton arid other corre¬ 
spondents for information regarding 
Cotoneaster angustifolia. It is quite i 
evident that they have been more success- 1 
ful with this beautiful-berried shrub than 
I have been. It has been rather a dis¬ 
appointment to me that this season, wdien 
most other berried slirubs have done so 
well, C. angustifolia has been one of the 
few exceptions, although* it has |>een i 
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established for some years. Another 
Cotoneaster w r hich does not fruit here is 
C. congesta, a delightful rock plant, and 
wdiich grows and flowers most freely every 
year, but. which has never fruited with me. 
C. horizontalis, on the contrary, always 
fruits freely, and this year it has been ex¬ 
ceptionally fine.—S. Arnott. 

Tulip Due van Thol.— Potted in late 
August, the first batch of this useful Tulip 
is (December 1st) on the point of flower¬ 
ing. Growm chiefly in large pans, which 
hold from two dozen to three dozen bulbs, 
these are very useful from now onw’ard, 
and associate well with Roman Hyacinths 
and the earliest Paper-white Narcissi. 
Due van Thol lends itself in a greater 
degree to forcing than many other Tulips, 
and if not quite so large as some it is ! 
showy and lasts very well. When grown 
in pans, if a few bulbs are required the 
ball may be broken up and the required ; 
number taken out without any ill effects, j 
and for rilling small vases this plan is . 
regularly followed.—K. Bright. 

Noteworthy Hydrangeas.— An exhibit of I 
Hydrangeas, each plant carrying a huge j 
head of blossoms, is decidedly uncommon 
in December, but on the third of that 
month, at the meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, a fine group was shown. 
There was, too. nothing of the tail end of 
the season about the plants composing the 
group, ns they all looked ns fresh and 
bright as in the summer. Two varieties 
were represented—namely. Mine. Emile 
Mouillifere, which has come rapidly to the 
front within the last two or three years, 
and Mile. Renee Gail lard. In both of these 
the flowers are of a creamy-white tint, 
with a green tinge before they are fully 
developed. The latter lias the flowers 
somewhat more serrated at the edges than 
the other. 

Pernettyas.— The Pernettyas are among 
the finest of our rock garden shrubs, and 
although I have met with them growing to 
such a height as to make them almost suit¬ 
able for a low hedge, I think they look much 
better when kept dwarf, say, to 1 foot or 
2 feet high. They fruit very freely at that , 
size, and the finely-coloured berries of I 
some of the varieties are most attractive, 
and remain on the plants for a consider- 
able time. One wonders if the birds dis- j 
like the berries, as they do not appear to 1 
touch them unless driven by an unusually , 
hard time when other things are scarce. I 
know of several Scottish gardens in which 
the Pernettya is prized, but not many of 
them contain any number of the newer 
varieties. I think the white is the most 
plentiful, but some of the pink and red- 
berried forms are specially delightful when 
in fruit. I saw one a few’ weeks ago which 
had big clusters of large berries of almost 
vermilion-red, and a fine show this plant 


made in the rock garden where it was 
growing. The fact that the Pernettya will 
do under trees is not so well known as it 
should be.— S. Arnott. 

- The beauty of the new’or forms of 

these is very striking just now’, when the 
season of open-air flowers is nearly over. 
One great thing in their favour is that they 
are just as suitable for small gardens as for 
those of large dimensions. Pernettyas do 
not seem to be very particular as regards 
soil, for they thrive in both loam and sandy 
peat, while I also know of them fruiting 
freely in heavy, moisture-holding land.—T. 

Berberis dlctyophylla.— This interesting 
Barberry w’as originally discovered by 
P&re Delavay, at an elevation of 3,000 feet, 
on Funyang-shan, in Yunnan, and M. 
Maurice L. de Vilmorin is credited with 
having been the first European to cultivate 
it. he having grown it in his Arboretum 
at Les Barres during the latter years of 
the last century, and distributed ‘it about 
1897. Growing at least 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, it is very conspicuous by reason of 
its whitish bark, whilst its rich red fruits 
are equally noticeable in autumn. As if 
thrives under similar conditions to the 
better-known Barberries, there are few’ 
Places where it may not be planted. A 
group in a mixed shrubbery would make a 
nice change amongst more‘ordinarv kinds 
of shrubs.—D. 

The Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata).— 
It is not a little surprising to find that 
after all the years during which the 
Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata) 1ms 
been cultivated, there are still some who 
doubt its hardiness under the ordinary 
climatic conditions of English, Scottish 
and Irish gardens. I have seen it in such 
splendid condition in gardens throughout 
the three kingdoms that I have every con¬ 
fidence in recommending it to those who 
wish a charming shrub with beautiful 
foliage and clusters of fragrant white 
flowers. It blooms in May and June, but 
if cut over fairly hard when the flow’ering 
is over it may give a second supply of 
bloom in late autumn. It looks best aw’ay 
from a wall, but when grown in this wav 
in a sunny place, and pruned back ns sug¬ 
gested, it blooms better in autumn, and 
will flnw’er earlier also than in the open.— 

New books and notions.— Rarely a week 
passes now without evidence of publishers' 
activity in books for the garden. Mrs 
Earle has written “Gardening for the 
Ignorant,” and why not? We are all among 
her clients with three thousand kinds of 
Rose in cultivation. And there is a book 
for the single-handed gardener. I forget by 
whom, but he must be thoughtful in select¬ 
ing his subject, as there are so many with 
only their own hands—a happy lot, too if 
they knew Mr We Jmve eyen hen^T, 
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and had, a book for the one-handed 
amateur, and why neglect the one-eyed, 
who are always with us? There is a book 
on the new gardening, too, but that is like 
one on the new “art,” which comes back to 
(lie old when it can. The rock garden for 
the rockless might be a taking suggestion, 
and would go with the Editor’s ideas 
against extravagant rockeries. Some of 
your readers may have other ideas, and it 
would perhaps be as well if they expressed 
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bore but sparsely, or failed altogether, the 
fruits of Althorp Orassane then proved in¬ 
valuable for Christmas dessert. ‘On look¬ 
ing up the matter I find that Althorp Cras- 
sane Pear first fruited in 1830, and Doyennd 
du Comice in 1849. Mr. T. A. Knight, the 
raiser of the first-named, died in 1838, con¬ 
sequently, when pronouncing the opinion 
respecting its merits and flavour quoted by i 
“ W. S.,” lie would not then, nor subse¬ 
quently, be aware of the high quality 


them, as publishers seem very hungry for possessed by Doyenne du Cornice, even if iuuc jj f avour ;] 


and the open nature of the compost the sur¬ 
plus moisture quickly drains awav. in th* 
summer they are greatly benefited bvbeing 
syringed two or three times a day They 
should at that season be shaded from direct 
sunshine. The different varieties in culti¬ 
vation show a wide range in the colour of 
the flowers, habit of the plant, and other 
particulars.—W. T., Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, 

This grand white variety will soon find 


gardening books.—S., Hants. 

Ivy on houses.— I see someone lately 
praising Ivy for this purpose. If a man has : 
a jerry-built house on a sea cliff it is a 
good thing to have Ivy on it to keep the 
rain off, but a house should not be built in 
that way, and the well-built bouse is 
independent of that sort of protection. In ] 
the woods round me there are Ivies in 
many forms, and thousands of plants on 
banks and rocks, and in the garden, too, j 
one can have it for pillars and walls, 
breaks and screens, but keep it off the 
house if you can!—S., Hants. 

Rock gardens.— Mr. T. Smith, in the last 
Gardening Illustrated, is right in saying 
that the rock garden should be made for 
plants and not for the display of stones. 
For many years the whole idea of the rock 
garden has been vitiated by the fancy for 
masses of rock with pockets in them. We 
could give many examples of this if it were 
right to mention names. A good deep 
soil, varied for lime lovers and lime haters, 
and a few bits of mossy stone through it. 
are better than the most showy of rock 
ga rilens. 

Alpine flowers as presents. — Mr. 

Clarence Elliott, of Six Hills Nursery, 
Stevenage, has had the ideaofmakingchoice 
selections of alpine plants as presents. He 
offers collections for moraines, old walls, 
chalk soils, and shailv rock gardens of 
dwarf Harebells, alpine Phloxes, Silver 
Snxlfrages. and, we regret to see it, 
Kabschia Saxifrages, a name which we 
fear.many will not recognise as English, 
also collections of Iris, Pmonies, and 
edging flowers. With his knowledge of 
these plants, and the present taste for rock- 
garden-making, the idea should work well. 

Darwin’s Barberry.— To day (December 
Oth) I noticed in the garden a plant of P». 
Darwin! carrying a considerable amount of 
bloom. This is not particularly noteworthy 
here, for I have frequently seen sprays in 
fine flower on January 1st. This showy 
Barberry is rather extensively planted, ami 
it is never pruned, with the result that in 
one part of the garden or another its 
flowers may be noticed practically all the 
year round. This shrub may be recom¬ 
mended to those who dwell near the sea. 
It flourishes luxuriantly here, half a mile 
from the stormy Solway Firth.— Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

Pear Althorp Crassane. — I am very 
pleased to see an appreciative note by 
“ W. S.” (p. 752), drawing attention to this 
famous old Tear. From a long acquaint¬ 
ance with it I am in a position to endorse 
all that is stated therein with regard to its 
merits, and trust the note in question may 
be the means of reawakening interest in 
this Pear, and prevent it from becoming 
entirely lost to cultivation. The variety is 
not ami has not. I think, been listed by 
nurserymen now for a long time past, ami 
the last time I tried to procure a tree of it 
I failed to do so. It is, therefore, pleasing 
to learn that “ W. S.” has it in an evidently 
vigorous bearing condition, and that it suc¬ 
ceeds so well with him. Unlike “ W. S.,” 
I generally had this Pear in use during the 
latter half of December, and to ensure its 
ripening lnte, always made a point of 
storing the fruits in the coolest part of the 
Apple-room. Although this retarded the 


he had heard of such a Pear being in exist¬ 
ence.—A. W. 

Apple Cox’8 Orange Pippin.— I have tried 
to grow this Apple here, but without 
success. It probably would do well 
against a wall, and ripen and take on the 
orange colour referred to by Mr. W. Allan 
in your issue of 7th December. 1 would 
like nuieh to gel the opinion of your readers 
as to the varieties of Apples which do well 
and fruit freely in Scotland and the north 
of Ireland and England. The names of 
good, late dessert Apples which keep well 
into the spring would be valuable, as in 

this category we have such valuable Apples ___ 

as Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince ' cu jty in securing a good supply of blooms 
Albert, and Warner’s King for kitchen use. p or Christmas week.—B ourne Vale. 


is a late sort for market. Jt 
was a very difficult matter to procure 
cuttings of it last winter. However, tie 
plants produce them pretty freely, and the 
price, at present, is reasonable. My 
blooms, which first showed colour on 
October 14th, were fully developed on 
November 14th, opening in a cool gwii 
house. On November 18th the blooms were 
cut and placed in vases in a sitting-room 
kept moderately cool. At the present time 
( December 5th) the flowers are very fresh. 
The ivory-like surface of the petals seems 
to resist moisture to a considerable extent 
The variety is naturally late-flowering, and 
cultivators will not experience much diffi- 


I have Gascoyne’s Scarlet and Winter 


Two good white Chrysanthemums- 


Quarremlen here, but the crops on them are Consldprable interest was, at the Horti 
not heavy. I think really good English cultural Hall on December 3rd, centred 
dessert Apples have a more acceptable around a sp i e ndld bank of Chrysanthc- 
flavour than those from America— Balter mums frora colonel Lockwood, Romford. 
Smyth, Co. Down. 

“ Rock gardens for plants, not stones.”— 

Under this heading, page 813 of Garden¬ 
ing Illustrated, Mr. T. Smith, Newry, 
asks : “ Why does not some person who 
knows, say authoritatively that the founda¬ 
tion of all successful rock gardens must 
be a bed of good soil?” Mr. Smith’s idea 
has been anticipated—the thing has 
already been done. If lie will turn up my 
little book “ Rock Gardens and Alpine 
Plants,” he will find on page 29 a pointed 
reference thereto. Writers on the subject 
naturally contribute from their own points 
of view; their critics criticise from tlieir j 
outlook. Thus, one person might con- j 
sidor soil all in all; another might so re¬ 
gard drainage; and yet another might so 
regard rocks. The fun begins should the 
author miss one of these, for there his 
kindly (?) critic will condemn the whole 
book, and tell him, without the least com¬ 
punction, that ho has “ entirely missed the 
pointthat, is, his point, of view. The 
beauty of a rock garden consists neither 
in rocks nor soils, but these jointly in eon- 
junction witli a knowledge of the plants 
concerned, not least among which are those | 
crevice and fissure-loving subjects which 
l>ejcwel the rock faces of the earth.— 

E. H. Jenkins. 

Javanese Rhododendrons.— It is at this 
season of the year that the brightly- 
coloured blossoms of these are especially 
admired, while, what is more, even in 
the London area, very few indoor plants 
are so little affected by the sulphureous fogs 
of autumn and winter. Complaints are 
sometimes made that they do not thrive, 
and that is no doubt usually owing to tlie 
fact that a few cultural requirements are 
ignored. In the first place, the original 
species from whence they have sprung are 
all natives of the Malayan Archipelago, 
and this being so. the varieties of this sec¬ 
tion are naturally more tender than the 
Himalayan kinds. Next, they are in a 
| state of nature all more or less epiphytes, 
and, consequently, will not succeed with a 
dense mass of soil around the roots. The 
temperature in which these Rhododendrons 
thrive is from 50 degs. to GO degs. during 
the winter, and in summer no fire heat 
will be needed. A liberal amount of 
atmospheric moisture is at all seasons very 
beneficial. Tbe pots should be well drained, 


Auuie-iuuui• -■.— — | nntl the potting compost made up chiefly , -- 

ripening, there was never any deterioration - of fibrous peat, with some rough silver rambling shrubs most varied in 

in flavour, and the fruits remained longer j sand, and, especially in the case of large fruit and lovers of i>eat and sand, tn^ 3 

in use than they would have done in the l plants, a free sprinkling of nodules of char- berry-bearing shrubs for all srtnfluo ‘ 
warmer atmosphere of the Pear-room. It coal, about the size of Horse Beans. Those and an abundance of them to enaw 
Is a very consistent cropper, and in sea- i Rhododendrons need to lie well supplied I planter to use theta in a bold, frw 

sons when Glou Morceau and Winter Nelis | with water, but owing to the good drainage —T. 


The plants shown were all of one variety- 
Mrs. Swinboume—and were perfect modek 
of what a Chrysanthemum should be. They 
were dwarf, sturdy plants, well furnished 
with foliage, and all grown in pot* 
4$ inches in diameter. Each plant carried 
from five to ten beautiful flowers of the 
full Japanese type, the best of which were 
well over G inches in diameter and very 
deep. They are, when fully expanded, 
pure white, but in the young state have a 
creamy suffusion. This delightful Chrys¬ 
anthemum received an award of merit in 
1904. but it is now omitted from many 
catalogues. Such a display, which was 
worthily given a cultural commendation, 
should * call renewed attention to this 
charming variety. A second white 
flowered kind, shown at the same time in 
the shape of cut flowers, was Godfrey's 
Perfection, an Anemone flower of gw 
shape and medium size. The flower and 
disc are pure white. The long, firm flower- 
stem should render this variety a very 
useful one. 

Autumn berries.— The autumn fruits of 
many plants are so beautiful, offeringsu<h 
rich opportunities for special and season 
able effects, that one wonders more atten¬ 
tion is not given them, and good things 
boldly planted for the development and 
enjoyment of this feature. The Sweet 
Brier has several aspects of beauty— tlie 
budding of the leaves, the delicate beauty 
of the flowers, and then the after glow o' 
its heps in autumn, this the most enduring 
charm of all, for they usually hang upon 
the bushes till another year dawn* 
Among single Roses there is for the gam® 
a goodly number of fine things whose 
autumn display of fruits is very striking. 
The Japan Rose, with its great Apple-wy 
fruits, is in the zenith of its be au b, m 
autumn, and nothing could be finer tna 
the scarlet fruits in clusters amon £ v*' 
rich vellow leaves, while the _ 
Elder * in many districts is borne down 
with the weight of its profuse cluster* 
of coral berries. Cotoneasters flo¬ 
at their best in autumn, and * 
variety among them. Hollies and m 
thorns are hosts in themselves for mk 
and winter effects, and few things are® 
brilliant in the sun on an October day W 
the Spindle-tree laden with 1#?™° _ 
fruits. From the wild Roses that 
happy in heavy clay to the Fernctt. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

THE JAPANESE STONECROP. 

This is tlie best plant I ever used in vases 
in tlie flower garden—beautifuJ in colour 
at all times. This year it flowered late and 
was quite beautiful through October and 
even into November, when I gathered a 
few shoots and put them in a vase as 
shown here. There is a reason for using it 
as a vase plant, as that cuts it off from 
slugs. I put it in a cool-house or pit for 1 
the winter. W. 


TABLE DECORATIONS. 

I was very much interested in the reference 
to the above subject by “H. S.” in his 
Chrysanthemum notes (page 802), issue 
December 7th. When I tirst commenced to 
do table decorations on a large scale, I 
nearly thirty years ago, I always had cloth 
rracery and low arrangements in vases. I 
have never seen anything in recent years to i 


| colours are generally employed, and very 
often there is no space left on the cloth 
I for the plates. I once assisted in decorating 
I a dinner table every night for six weeks 
I just prior to Christmas, and as it was 
necessary to have a fresh design every 
night, and the flowers as varied as pos¬ 
sible, the gardens were almost denuded 
of them. Then the head gardener used the 
berries and foliage from the woods. 

G. G. B. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aspidistras. — Aspidistras, taken all 
I round, are the very best line-foliaged 
plants one can have for rooms, but, like 
other plants, they will not continue in a 
good state always without special atten¬ 
tion being given them. One of the details 
to be attended to where plants have long 
occupied the same pots is the splitting up 
of the roots and repotting. This work is 
best done early in the year, but it needs 
care, otherwise much harm is done. A 


ROSES. 


TRUSTWORTHY ROSES. 

[To the Editor of Gardening Illustrated.] 
Sir,— In reply to the editor’s kind invita¬ 
tion, I feel I cannot do less than furnish 
the names of a few of the Roses that I 
have found stand wet and cold, frost, snow, 
and blustering winds in the neighbourhood 
of large towns and produce a generous 
wealth of blossom. First and foremost I 
must place 

Gustav Grunerwald, which blossoms as 
freely as Caroline Testout, yields a deli¬ 
cious perfume, and possesses a rich colour 
(a Jovely carmine-pink, with a slightly 
yellow centre), and of a beautiful shape. 
It flowers early and late, and is the best 
autumnal Rose in the north, so far as my 
experience goes. Next'I must put 

Mme. R a vary, which is wonderfully f roe- 
blooming (“ floriferous” is the ugly word 
used in the catalogues). The colour of this 



■ 1 


The Japanese Stonccrop (Scdum Sicboldi) in vase in November. 


surpass the general effect as secured in 
those days. Undoubtedly the tail, rustic 
vases flnd favour with many. I do not 
really complain, as different persons have 
different tastes, but I am quite sure that if 
more plaiu glass vases were used, and the 
flowers and foliage arranged in them so 
that diners could see each other across the 
table, either over or through the top fringe, 
the general effect would be more pleasing 
than the tall arrangements of late years. I 
know’ of one case where all the flowers had 
been pinched off the stems and wired. They 
were then placed in innumerable tiny pipes 
fixed on gilded wires, and some foliage 
arranged with them. This table was 
awarded the first prize, but it ought not to 
have received any award. I blame the 
judges more than the person who arranges 
flowers in such an artificial manner. 
Undoubtedly judges can do much to 
influence public opinion, and I would we 
had more of the same mind as “H. S.” 

All flowers used should be arranged in as 
natural a way as possible^. Too many 

Digitized by 


blunt knife should be used, and the roots 
severed without cutting away the leaves. 
A compost composed of good loam and leaf- 
mould and coarse sand suits them, and it 
is, of course, a very great advantage if the 
plants can be given extra warmth after¬ 
wards for a time.— 'NYoodbastwick. 

The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites frag- 
rans).—With a few spikes of the fragraut 
flowers of this iii the early winter, some winter 
Aconites and Snowdrops, one may make a very 
pretty table decoration. 



ally an accumulation of trimmings from 
shrubs and trees, which are beet disposed of by 
burning. The residue is one of the most valu¬ 
able adjuncts to the garden. As an aid to 
Potato culture the value of wood ashes can 
hardly be over-estimated. Wood ashes may be 
used instead of lime in the case of old gardens 
which have been heavily manured in previous 
years. Carrot and Onion beds are much bene¬ 
fited by a dressing of wood ashes—indeed, they 
will be found useful in the case of almost 
every crop. The soil for pot plants, notably j 
Ferns, may with advantage have a proportion 
of these ashes incorporated in the bulk.— I 
K. B. T. 


Rose is ofteu given as “ golden-yellow ” in 
! the catalogues. It is not “golden” with 
I me, though it is of a lovely shade of 
I yellow, difficult to describe in words. 
Sufllce it to say, that it is beautiful both 
in colour and shape, and has graceful and 
beautiful foliage. Now, I think, comes 
General MacAhthur, a Rose of Ameri¬ 
can origin, but none the worse for that. It 
i is a freer bloomer and a better Rose in 
colour, shape, growth, and constitution 
than either Richmond or Liberty, though 
much of tlie same colour (a rich crimson), 
bright, large, and full, and with a deli¬ 
cious perfume. After General MacArtliur 
I place 

Caroline Testout, au old Rose now, and 
though described in some catalogues as 
sweet, I fear I must say it Is practically 
scentless. It has not a good centre, and 
is much subject to attacks of green-fly, 
but, despite these drawbacks, it is a grand 
Rose. It blossoms from early summer till 
late autumn or even, earfy .winter. It is 
wonderfully hardy,^wiii grow and thrive 
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anywhere, and never fails. The colour is 
satin-rose or light pink. Then I must hud 
room for another comparatively old Rose— 

Mme. Abel Chatenay, an indispensable 
sort. Although somewhat ungainly and 
lop-sided in growth, it blossoms with great 
freedom. The long and shapely buds 
promise a much larger flower than is actu¬ 
ally produced. Tlie shai>e is good and the 
colour beautiful (this is often described as 
carmine rose, shaded with salmon). This 
Rose is a great favourite with the ladies. 

As I am giving a list of “ trustworthy 
Roses.” not ” the most beautiful Roses,” 1 
must not omit 

Gloirk de Dijon, though this Rose is 
mostly grown as a climber. It Iris a strong 
Tea scent, and the colour is a buff-yellow, 
deeper in the centre. If flowers early, and 
late, and lndween whiles, and does better 
on a wall than in the open. 1 have grown 
this Rose in hot, dry sand, with a southern 
exposure : in heavy, wet clay, aiul in strong 
loam, and although a Tea Rose, I have 
never known it to fail. I once lived in a 
house (double-fronted) which was covered 
from top to bottom and from side to side 
by this Rose, and for months there seemed 
to be always hundreds of blossoms out— 
there were several plants, I forget how 
many. I did not plant them. It got little 
attention, and many of the blooms were of 
bad shape, hut out of any window one 
(•(►uId gather his arms full. Many people 
like it, hut it is not a favourite of mine, 
but. 1 must include it under ” trustworthy 
Roses.” W. E. Eeffler. 

Itoumlhay, Leeds. 

[Many thanks. We shall always be 
pleased to hear of the way Roses, more 
especially tlie newer ones, do with you in 
your district.—E d.] 

THE Rl’GOSA OR JAPANESE ROSES. 
These are the most accommodating of all 
Roses, both ns regards soil and position. 
There is no hardier class, nor any other so 
little affected by insect enemies and mil¬ 
dew, while they are almost immune from 
orange fungus. They are the first to come 
into flower, and some few varieties are the 
last to cease blooming, while their large, 
brightly-coloured hops make them worthy 
of culture for that feature alone. With ail 
of the above good qualities it is surprising 
the mgosa Roses are not more generally 
planted. They require considerable room, 
however, because, although they may be 
pruned or cut back in the crudest form, 
they do not produce so good an effect as 
when left to grow more or less at will. It 
is then we realise their full beauty and use¬ 
fulness. As flowering shrubs in the border 
they are surpassed by none. They supply j 
one of the most valuable undergrowths for j 
game coverts, and will grow wherever the ! 
common Blackberry thrives. T have known 
several large plantings of seedlings of Rosa 
rugosa solely for cover for game. Where 
a little extra room in width can be spared 
few subjects are more useful for hedges. In 
colours, we can have the deep purple of 
ntropurpurea, with its blackisli-crimson 
shadings, the pure white of Rlanc Double 
de Ooubert. and many shades of pink 
and rose in Belle Poitevine, cnloearpn, 
Be Oid, and rugosa rubra. One of the best 
single whiles is the tyj»e rugosa alba. 
Recently there have been several new 
varieties, chiefly derived from crossing 
with other classes, some of which are 
really good. Among the older Hybrids of 
rugosa we must not omit Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, one of the earliest to flower, and a 
splendid pillar Rose. Unlike the majority, 
tills has a very large and double flower, of 
a clear, silvery-ro.se, and particularly sweet j 
scented. There is an almost pure white 
sport from this named Nova Zernbla, that 
in all but colour is identical with the 
original. In 1003. Messrs. Paul and Son. 
Uheshunt. introduced a weeping form 
(repens albai of the old white tvpe. It is 
really beautiful upon tall standards, or 
trailing over a low wall and banks. This 
was given the gold medal of the National 
Rose Society. The heps of these rugosa 
Roses are often as large as a two-shilling 


piece, while those of caloearpa are about deei»er than with established plants Fur 
the size of a large Pen. Purple-crimson, 1 some years now I have not cut the 

orange-yellow, and scarlet are nil found shoulders of these Briers back so cki^T 

among these. Spine few flower freely up to the bud as formerly, believing there h 
late autumn. Among the best in this re- great lienefit from allowing a°few eve* 
spect are Delicata. Mrs. Georges Bruant, beyond the Rose-bud. These will break 
Rose Apples, and Blanc Double de Courbet, early and conduce to n better supply of sail 

1\ u. to the Rose-bud. As the growths advam* 
I head them back, or else rub them off 
REPOTTING ROSES. gradually when the Rose-bud has m . 

At Ibis time of the year many amateurs menC( -d growing freely. To leave the bud 
will he remitting their Roses previous to only d((cs not appear to draw sufficient.sip 
starting them in the average greenhou.se up the stem. At all events, my experience 
temiieraturc. It is essential to have clean Proves this a good plan. 

IM»ts. Unless we have a clean pot. the hall ^ WI ’I be scarcely safe to leave any pit 
of soil will break more or loss, should we Rosess outside now, not. only lieeuuseofthe 
want to turn it out at some future time. !>°ts themselves, but I have never found 
Drainage should be efficient, but it is often uo< ^d that has been frozen force so well as 
overdone by using too many crocks. Lay *‘iat matured without. Any slight pniier- 
the few crocks carefully and on these Don answer the purpose, and it will 
place just enough $-inch hones to stop tlie no ^ ” e * OIl £ before all Roses for forcing 
finer soil from becoming mixed with the need to be steadily on the move. It some, 
crocks. Unless tlie plant is in active times hapiiens that a spell of extra drying 
growth it is as well to remove as much of wind injures tho roots of pot plants, and 
the old soil as possible: but in the case of with no deep-rooted feeders to help them 
a growing plant greater care is needed they suffer severely. Partial waterings are 
when removing anv soil. I always like to almost useless in such eases. The plants 
got rid of as much of the exhausted com- need a thorough soaking, but never while 
I Kjst as possible when repotting. As a the dry soil is frozen. In that case I would 
rule. Roses are not potted firmly enough, prefer to cover the pots with sacks or too# 
more especially when shifting them into litter in the shed, and wait until a thaw 
larger-sized pots. There is not much space ^‘ts in before giving any water. 

between the old ball and the new pot. so a _ A. Tipeb. 

little compost should l>e added at a time, nvnrrve 

and this well pressed down bv a large JSVl&i .s AM) Uhl UK*. 

label or other suitable piece of wood. Un- Ro * eB an <* Vin e® for the West Indies- 
I,this new com,«st is made linn, it 2K&11 Stt 

needs a great deal of water to wet the old of Piues. W. Ind. Arch, near Cuba, and very 
ball at any time; in fact, one has to un- much oblige.—R eadeb. 
duly saturate the new compost, because it [Advice about a place so far away ami 
drains away so quickly if loft ujxm the with absolutely different conditions couM 
soft side, and this robs the newer soil of only be given by someone who knows the 
its feeding properties. Always saturate I climate.— Ed.] 

the old ball thoroughly before any repot- Boses for north wall.-I should be oblig'd 
ting is attempted. This will sustain the ; jj i; ou ''■i. 1 Di Ild [y f ivc 


need a thorough soaking, hut never while 
the dry soil is frozen. In that case I would 
prefer to cover the pots with sacks or 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Roses and Vines for the West Indies - 

Kindly give me a list of one dozen suitable 
Roses and Grape-vines for growing in the Isl? 


ailv re pot- Boses for north wall. -I should be oblig'd 
sustain tlie you will kindly give me tlie names of Dehc 
’ . *, . 4 |, I Roses suitable for a wall facing almost due 


Plant for a long time, and, if you use the ! north chajilW 


new compost: in a fairly moist condition ( 
there will he little need for watering until 
the new roots are at work. T have known 
pots so dry when used ns lo draw almost 
all of the moisture from the new conqtost. 
This could have lieen avoided if the pot 
had been prof>erlv moistened. A stiff, j 
turfy loam, that has been stacked Grass [ 


[Twelve Roses for such a wall arc GKire 
de Dijon (fawn), England's Glory Ipinki, 
Mme. Wagram ( blush), Johanna Sebus 
(creamy-rose), Belle Lyounai.se I rich 
ye I low U Mme. Jules Gravereaux tptfte 
salmon), Bouquet d’Or (deep yellow. 
Relne Marie Henriette (cherry-canainr 
Cheshuiit Hybrid (carmine), CltatoK 


(lnwnn^nis " ill, iiiu-nniie Liy<*rs of well Kafeerin Augusta Victoria (lemon whW'. 
™ " i 1 "? S . Oru-ss an Teplilz (veraiilioni, torimi* 


compost. It too close, a very little coarse / Iu r r ,,iish crimson' semi-double, and very ] 
may IM* nildcil, or. better still, a few | t™ 1 i 
I-inch bones and a little broken-up lime- 1 u _ fl , „. oH linrf . p e(a5S , . 

rubble. Far too many use the compost R° ses Planted out und R ^ 

broken up too finely. This sots loo hard '' lu ' re ;l hoU! * . f,, r . L,rin- i« 

and .-lose. Far better use It in a coarser »?** lh f re » C0 "i'‘,?,,« -« k 

condition and ram it more firmly, rsw- labour when a number of tlw ; 

cially in the case of good fibrous turf. ‘ l“l out. Hut we «« - M 

Sussex. A Ptpvp i to make the house complete and sbiurpx i 

-- ‘ * j longer succession of blossom. It wotiww 

ROSE NOTES. i Die climbers and varieties suited to 

\Vhu.e the weather is still o[xm I would i ilou'^^thid inost'nw/'to be ptaled "»'• 

ad\ iso the potting up of a few Roses to I S(> f ., r as 0UT ordinarv growers are ton- j 

ihno I 1 ? ^ lCe ? f VT V failU J e f t We , are ec rned, I would prefer‘them to he in pog 
almost certain to find some of these when These ’ caI1 be removed and replaced by 
looking over the Roses at. pruning time in othcrs coming into blossom. It i* ■J 1 * i 
the spring, and it is then often too late for j ^sier t0 ripen the wood of )>ot plants than 
sate transplanting. Given a few suitable tint of the climbers A thorough !•»!«»* 
plants in pots, however, we can turn these ! t i(>n 0 f tpe w ;i j S necessary when planting 
out and fill up any blanks without fear of ollt Roses. ’ Not only should it te W 
a second loss, or indifferent growth during moved "but the roots must ho kept fn® | 
th<‘ first season. A few of any sections rambling beneath the foundations aim 
most generally grown should be potted at getting into soil that is several 
once, and stood in a cool place. So long as | colder than that occupied by the 
the ixzts are plunged, the plants will need roots During tlie summer months tD- 
no further shelter. When potting these do neglect to supply sufficient rich food 
not omit a few standards if any Roses are 1 induces this undesirable spreid of ^ 
grown in that form. towards the oiien ground. We **** * | 

Early in the spring I would dig very roots of climbers upon the lock vilM‘ j 
lightly between all Roses in beds. This | lean-to greenhouse very active ^ . 
vvill effectually check the first crop of seed- when once thev have penetniteil lu.ne.^ 

ling weeds and leave the ground in a much the foundations, and iu this ca* ‘f 15 

better condition for future hoeing all wise not to cover and protect them m | 

through the summer. It also makes a wav during the winter and early 
better use of any mulching of short i months. Tlie soil is frequently too wet i 
manure that may have been applied, I the roots to keep pace with the \ 
placing this a little closer to the roots. side. A mulch of light manure 

B here standard Briers were budded last the soil first and a few boiws 

summer there is no reason why the long sllghtlv sloping position, should j 

branches should not be cut back almost to wet set in, are great helps to Kose> ‘ 
the Rose-bud, and the ground dug between, have sent some of their roots into w 2 
In this case the ground may be moved side soil.—A. Pim» Suaex, 


j neglect to supply sufficient rich J<m«i od 
induces this undesirable sprecl of 
towards the oi»en ground. We r1 ' 1 
roots of climbers upon the back v 1 
I lean-to greenhouse very active 
when once they have penetrated } j 
the foundations, and iu this «* « 
w r ise not to cover and protect them 111 
way during the winter and ear hi- 


I wet set in, are great neips 10 - 

have sent some of their roots Into 
side soil.—A P/nm, Svttex, 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDEN8. 

SMALL GARDEN POOLS. 

Some three or four years ugo, when 1 
began to try and make a garden in a wood 
consisting mainly of Oaks and underwood,- 
I was anxious to make some small pools 
in which to grow Marline’s Water Lilies 
and moisture-loving plants. The site of 
the garden is a slope facing north, well 
protected from that quarter and from the 
east by trees and underwood. Springs 
come up in many places on thq higher 
parts, and by collecting some of them 
together I was able to make three or four 
quite respectable streams. Towards the 
bottom of the slope I commenced opera¬ 
tions, and, to my great delight, found, at 
a depth of 3 feet to 4 feet, a bed of clay 
which held the water perfectly, and It was 
only necessary to puddle the sides in order 
to have a quite satisfactory pool. The 
stream runs by one end of the pool, and 
by the time it has got there has gained a 
good deal In temperature. A couple of 
yards of open iron piping enables the 
supply to the pool to be regulated at will. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

got quite as much, if not more, pleasure 
from the opportunity it has given me of 
growing waterside plants. A little way on 
the lower side of the slope I planted Bam- 
busa nigra, B. aurea, and B. nitida, which 
do well, and make a very pretty fringe, 
devoid of stiffness. Between these and 
the water I have such things as the large 
Water Dock, seldom seen in a garden, but 
of great beauty in the leafage stage, and 
again when covered with the brown seed- 
pods (if it had been found in Cochin 
China it would he eagerly sought after), 
Spiraea Aruncus, S. pahnata, and others, 
Asclepias incarnata and A. tubero.su, the 
latter a great favourite of mine (a i»od of 
Asclepias seed would have delighted the 
heart of Ruskin), Poterium Sanguisorba, 
the larger Groundsels, Senecio Clivorum, 
Senecio Veitchianus, and S. Wilsonlanus. 
SarraceniaSj fine as they are, I found 
too great poachers, and they had to go to 
a place where they may do as they like. 

I also have Trollius europams, Bupthal- 
mum speciosum, Polygonum amplexicaule, 
and P. affine. The larger kinds, saeha- 
linense, etc., are too rampant, and had 
to leave for another place. Round the 


Fish add very much to my interest in the 
pools. I have some Golden Orfe, which I 
think are native to Hungary. Unlike gold 
fish, they spend most of their time on the 
top of the water, and they grow to 5 lb. 
and G lb. Occasionally, I put in some 
minnows to attract kingfishers, of which 
there are plenty about, and these birds, 
as well as tlie dragonflies, which breed in 
the pools, do not diminish my pleasure. 

R. H. Yorke. 

IIillbrook place, 1 ver, Bucks. 


WALL GARDEN. 

I HAVE a sandstone retain ini? wall, 65 yards 
long, about 4 feet high, the top sloping back 
about 18 inches. The wrall faces south, in a 
well sheltered and warm situation, has fairly 
large joints, mortar filled between courses. 
The wall is not too dry, ns it gets a fair 
amount of moisture from the soil behind. This 
soil is, I think, not very good. I will be greatly 
obliged if you would give me the names of 
suitable plants for (a) planting in the soil 
behind the wall, so that they can hang down 
over the wall, (b) to grow in the wall itself. 
As there is a public—though not much fre¬ 
quented—footpath next to the wall, I do not 
want costly nlants. It occurs to me that the 
simplest and easiest plan would be to sow' 
seeds of suitable plants. Hints as to method 



A garden pool in Sir Henry Yorke’s garden at Ilillbrook Place, Ivcr, Bucks. 


At the end of the pool, opposite the inflow, 
is an overflow pipe. 

I planted the Lilies in baskets filled with 
good loam, mulched with cow dung, and 
covered the top of the basket with wire, 
to prevent the mulch from rising to the 
top. Since then the plants have rooted 
into the clay and have grown .surprisingly 
well. In one pool I have got Gladstoniana, 
Gloriosji, and Colossea, and in the other 
Marliacea Ohromatella, M. rosea, M. 
albida, Laydekeri fulgens, Ellisiana, and 
Andreana. The pools being small, I find it 
necessary to empty them every two or 
three years, and divide the plants, or they 
get too rampant and the blooms are not so 
hue, nor so many in proportion to the 
number of leaves. Moor hens and water 
rats require watching. They are watched, 
and we do not suffer much from them. 
When making the second pool I embedded 
three soLid Oak posts in the clay, and 
sawed the tops off square. These I haw 
found of the greatest use, as by resting the 
fcnd of a long ladder on them I can get at 
every plant and deal with the water snails 
which collect on the underside of the 
leaves. 

Beautiful as are these Lilies, blooming 
as they do four months in the year, I have 
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immediate edge, which I made to slope 
gradually, I have the Corkscrew Rush 
and the Zebra Rush. The latter, to do 
itself full justice, wants, I believe, to be 
starved, and I intend confining the roots 
in pots to see if I can encourage the 
Zebra growths in preference to the green 
ones. In a weak moment I put Sagit- 
taria, a plant I love, in shallow water, 
but had to move it somewhere else, as 
it made up Its mind the whole place 
belonged to it. Forget-me-nots, including 
the yellow one antnrctica, a rather over¬ 
rated thing to me, Pontederia cordata, in 
about a foot of water, last, and not least, 
Primula pulverulenta, P. japonica denti- 
culata, P. eashmerinna, P. Cockburniana 
(rosea lias a place to itself in a different 
part) also grow a Jong the edge. My 
experience of these* and other Primulas 
is that, though they sow themselves and 
persist In many places, they are not 
quite to be depended on as truly herba¬ 
ceous. What with damp, and sometimes 
drought, as in the summer of 1911, and 
frosts which lift them out of the ground, 
they very often disappoint one, and I have 
taken to raising young plants from seed, 
which I sow directly it is ripe in pans and 
boxes. 




c i ated.—8 U RR E Y IT E. 

LSo good a stretch of wall should 
be worth doing well, and as there appears 
to be a bank of soil between it and 
the public footpath, where, we presume 
there would also be a fence, we think it 
merits considering in that light. You 
appear to have erred somewhat in filling 
the courses with mortar, though you do not 
say that the stones are really bedded In the 
material, and with the batter you have 
given to the structure it would have been 
quite safe with soil alone. If, however 
the mortar is not too good, and capable of 
being easily worked out, much might still he 
done. The best planting time is autumn * 
the best material small bits of plants intro¬ 
duced colony fashion between the stones 
For example, if you take so distinct and 
good a plant as Achillea umbellata you 
could insert a dozen or a score of bits over 
an irregular yard-wide area, so that pre¬ 
sently their units may become one great 
group. In like manner you could treat 
quite a host of plants, varying the size of 
the group so that all idea of formality is 
lost. If the wall is rightly—that is rudely 
—constructed, and the courses arranged in 
set-back order, the projecting ledges thoro^ 
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by created should be capable of accommo¬ 
dating not a few of the smaller growing 
subjects. If, however, it is constructed 
more or less on the mason’s plan that would 
not be so easy. A good plan is to charge 
the courses with soil, or half soil half 
mortar, the latter with a limited amount of 
lime to prevent undue hardness in the sub¬ 
sequent setting. Seeds of many plants 
could be introduced, and a good way of 
doing this would be by mixing a few in 
moist, loamy soil, and having raked out 
the joints intended to be planted to a depth 
of nearly 2 inches, insert the seed-charged 
soil. In doing this, and operating with 
a plant of draping habit like t he Aubrietia, 
which will hang down for a yard in course 
of time, you will need allow .room for 
development, or resort to thinning later. 
Seeds are an excellent and cheap way, 
though we do not lind them better, or even 
more economical, than plants unless, in¬ 
deed, the idea is to have the wall covered 
by a few r things only. In the case of the 
Aubrietia, too, which is oue of the best 
wall plants wc have, the seedlings are 
variable, many very inferior, hence tlie 
liner effects—the product of the use of dis¬ 
tinct varieties—arc not thereby assured. 
We give you tlie pros and cons of the case 
for your guidance, as you apiiear to he 
engaging in this interesting phase of 
gardening for the first time. For the top 
of the wall you would find Aubrietias, 
Alyssum saxatile, Sapouaria ocymoides, 
Heliauthewuins. Thlox subulata, Coro- 
nilla iberica. Tunica Saxifraga, Arabis, 
Gypsopliila prostrata, G. dubia, and Iberis 
sempervirens all good as trailing and 
covering subjects, though capable of varia¬ 
tion by interspersing Wallflower, Snap¬ 
dragon, Ariueria centrant hus, Diant bus 
delb deles, aiul Zauschneria californiea, 
which are of more erect habit, and would, 
therefore, break up the sameness of the 
trailing subjects. For the face of the wall 
a greater variety would he available, 
though souie of the best would be 
Pianthus, Aquilegia glandulosa. A. Stuarti, 
Frinus. Campanula pulla, C. emspitosa, C. 
garganica, 0. mum Us, t\ G. F. Wilson, C. 
Profusion, Corydalis lutea, Achillea um- 
bellata, A. Clavenme, A. argentea, 
Kuphorbia myrsinites. Saxifrages of the 
mossv and encrusted sets, Sedum Ewersi, 
S. Sieboldi. S. Middendortianum, S. pul- 
cheliuni, ('heirauthus alpinus, Tunica 
Saxifraga. 1 he rises Little Gem and cor- 
ra‘ufolia, alpine Phloxes in variety, and 
many more. Such a wall, indeed, rightly 
constructed and arranged, might at no 
great cost bo made a feature in any garden, 
providing interest, variety, and beauty for 
several months of the year. Or, by employ¬ 
ing a few plants, the weeds, as it were, of 
a great race, it might be reduced to the 
common places of such things devoid of 
beauty or that greater attractiveness that 
should ever characterise them.] 


flowering than is desirable when it was 
well treated. S. Regime Amalia? is another, 
while S. globiferum is one of the compara¬ 
tively shy flowerers, and is also one which 
may be relied upon to give plenty of off¬ 
sets. I have also found most of the cobw’eb 
siieeies and their forms too free-flowering 
if treated liberally.— S. Arnott. 

Cytisus Heuffelf. —This is one of the most 
compact of the trailing hardy Brooms. It [ 
is almost a yellow’ counterpart of Cytisus 


Morels are a fungus resembling the former 
m form and the latter in flavour. InZf 
many, Morels grow plentifully j n Woo i 
and orchards. Although varying in Mz 
from a pigeon s egg to that of a swan’s the 
surface of the cup is always deeply Med 
» “to 8® in f or Morels the name of 
latticed Mushrooms. Morels are used fresh 
or are dried in the sun and threaded on a 
string, so that they resemble a gigantie 
Daisy-chain. When required for use the 
dried Morels are soaked in salt water. 


I schipkaensis, a neat-grow r ing subject for I __ __ _ 

trailing over the rockwork, and w’hich which restores them practically to their 
blooms for a long time. fc>. Heuffeli is of original condition, and thus they are used 
the same habit of growth, but, instead of to give flavour to soups and sauces, barge 
white blooms, they are yellow’, passing off sacks are arranged round some of the 
to brown. It appears to Ik? as hardy as ( 
the JSchipka Pass Broom.— Dumfries. 


GARDEN FOOD. 

IX AX ALSATIAN’ MARKET. 
French and Germans are alike in holding 
the food markets in the oi>cn air, and at 
Strassburg a large square platz is a scene 
of bustle and activity during the morning 
hours. The goods are conveyed to the mar¬ 
ket in German fashion, on hand trucks, 
which arc helped along by patient dogs 
harnessed to the underworks. While the 
market is in progress the dogs rest under 
the carts, but when customers have carried 
off their provisions for the day they are 
again called into active service to bear 
away the surplus goods until the next day. 
As there is no cover to the market, the 
saleswomen have an enormous umbrella 
flxed over the stall to protect them from 
both suu and rain. 

One’s attention is caught first by the 
wealth of colour oil the flower - stalls. 
Several stalls are devoted to this lovely 
accessory of life, for like Germans of other 
parts of the empire, the Alsatians find 
every experience of life an excuse for floral 
offerings. Bright bunches of flowers and 
growing plants, with a riot of gorgeous 
blooms, decorate the homes oil ordinary 
occasions, while birthdays, betrothals, 
weddings, and baptisms are regarded as 
excuses for extra flowers. The numerous 
wreaths which are found on every flower- 
stall tell their own sad tale, and serve to 
show that where flowers are concerned 
even the dead are not forgotten. 

Let us break away from the fascination 
of the flower-stalls and wander around 
among those which are devoted to the more 
needful purpose of food, for there is much 
that is quaint and interesting to the un¬ 
accustomed eye. Without getting away 
from the vegetable kingdom we lind that 
the Alsatians realise the importance of a 
lavish pro|>ortiou of fruit and vegetables in 
the daily menu. According to the season 
of the year the contents of the market 
baskets vary, but there is always an 
abundance of this wholesome fare. At the 


stalls, and these are filled with every 
variety of dried legume. Haricots anil 
butter Beans, with which we are tolerablv 
familiar, are supplemented by giant 
Haricots, Red Haricots, Flageolets, Peas of 
all kiuds, and Lentils, for both French and 
Germans appreciate the feeding value of 
all kinds of pulse, which not only economise 
meat but can be used as an actual sub¬ 
stitute.—M. West aw ay, in Food and 
Cookery. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Newtown Pippin Apple.-Pretfy well 
off for native Apples, I am so open to the 
merits of this kind that the earliest comers 
are welcome, and very tine samples have 
come from Lewis Solomon in Cerent 
Garden, the size larger than usual, and 
with the high flavour that marks the true 
Xew’tow n. It is the taste that savours of 
the crisp northern air. No Banana or 
Fine country has any fruit so free from 
excess of sugar or other drawbacks. Now 
and then a man who does not know the 
Newt own abuses it, and he reminds me of 
the ostrich putting its head into the sand 
instead of facing the enemy. This tine 
Apple has a lesson for us—mainly to be 
satisfied only with the best our climate 
w T ill grow. Some of our own are very good, 
but w*e grow r too many kinds; too many 
that W’ill not keep, and too many of sour, 
acid quality, that can only be made agree¬ 
able by the aid of manufactured sugar.- 
W. 

Flavour in Potatoes.— After all the dis¬ 
cussion as to flavour and cooking qualities 
of Potatoes, it appears to me that an 
editorial note summed up the whole matter. 

“ Much dei>ends upon cooking.” An iu- 
different cook will ruin the best Potato. 
There is much more in cooking the tubers 
properly than is usually believed. Another 
point: Mixed varieties boiled together eau- 
not possibly turn out well; one may be in 
pulp while the other is quite bard. This is 
an argument in favour of keeping varieties 
true, not allowing them to get mixed in the 
store. Personally, although my selection w 
rather belated, I like King Edward VII- 
Edward, in my 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

“High culture” of Sempervivums.— Air. 

Comb ill (page 772) raises an interesting | 
question regarding the high culture and 
consequent exhaustion of the Semiier- 
vivums iu speaking of S. triste. The sub¬ 
ject is worth consideration. I have found 
that high cultivation of these plants is the 
cause of many losses. I recollect planting 
a collection on a low roof in soil with which 
had been incorporated a considerable pro- 
jxirtion of cow-manure and old mortar rub¬ 
bish. The combination of the two on many 
of the Sempervivums produced flowering 
rosettes so freely that there were hardly 
any left to continue the race. Since that 
experience I have been less generous to the 
Houseleeks. Yet oue can lay down no 
general rule, us certain species are sparse 
flowerers. 1 have in my mind at present 
two or thre * which flower very sparsely 
under ordinal v i>oor treatment. These are 
Sempervivum glaueum, S. teetorum, and S. 
Wulfeni. There are others, but I should 
not like to be precise with respect to some 
of them, seeing that I have not tried them 
under the same conditions. Like Mr. Corn- 
bill, I have found S. triste more free- 


and Up-to-date, King - 

present moment green vegetables prevail, j opinion, being the better of the two.-kn*. 


Carden food in season. The following 
is the list of food in season this month, and 
obtainable in the markets 
Vegetables. —Brussels Sprouts. Giro sole. 
Witloof, Turnips, Potatoes, Cabbages. 

| Savoys, Cauliflower. Carrots, Parana 
French Beans. Spinach, Cucumbers, 

I root, Tomatoes. Celery, Mushrooms, Lei- 
1 tuce, Ceieriac, Cardoons, and Chicory. 

! Fruits. — Pears (Figuc d’A»n< 
Countess of Paris, Winter Nells. St ber- 
maiu d’Hiver, and others), Apples, 
Grapes, Tineapples. Bananas, Meofai>. 
Walnuts. Filberts, Cobnuts, Pecan MH-n 
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but the monotony is relieved by the glowing 
colour of young Carrots and the pearly 
whiteness of Turnips. 

Salads figure largely on the Alsatian 
table, and no dinner is considered complete | 
without its howl of salad. In England we j 
scorn salad, save as an accompaniment to 
cold meat, hut French and Germans serve 
it at least once a day, oven with hot meals. I 
Tiie practice is to lie com mended, for in 
salad the whole of the potash salts and 
vegetable acids, which are blood purifiers 
direct from Nature, are conserved, and not 
thrown away in the water in which veget¬ 
ables are boiled, as is too frequentlv done 
where cookery is not carried on in scientific | a™! Quince; 
fashion. In the matter of salads, too. the Big Newtown Pippins. - This Apple 
Alsatians’ love of variety may be noted. i abounds in our markets again iu tariou 
Lettuces. Endives, and other well-known I forms and from various lands. Those iwn 
salad ingredients abound, but there are the western, or Oregon, slope are plentitui. 

many small plants unknown in England but the best I have had so far arc from ‘ r 

w’hich French and Germans press into their ginia, where, l have always found. • . 
service for the provision of the daily salad, best-flavoured Newtowns come from. 1 * 
Garlic and Leeks may be detected among vear they are larger than I hu^e 
the many sapid dishes of Alsatian fare, them before, but they have the same f>“' 
Mmilnriy, Mushrooms are more extensively derful flavour. The market for 
used than i.s the ease with us, and when is so great that the tendency is to eite 
r \ he]T pIace is taken by j the culture into regions not so suitable for 

orels. Like Mushrooms and Truffles, the ' it, hence some samples so good 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE WOOLLY VIRGIN’S ROWER. 

(Clematis lanuginosa.) 

This is the mother of the large-flowered 
kinds. It is found in the north of China, 
on the Che-Kiang mountains near Ning-po, 
growing in light and stony soil. The blue, 
star-like flowers, each sometimes 6 inches 
in diameter, are oval in shape, ter¬ 
minating in a point, and are woolly, 
especially on the under side. It begins to 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Snowdrops. —I bought a good many newly- 
imported bulbs of Elwes’s Giant Snowdrop 
in early autumn, and planted them at once, 
with the result that some of them came 
into flower as early as the first week in 
December, ahd, if the weather keeps mild, 
I expect to have these Snowdrops in bloom 
for some time ; in fact, it looks as if they 
would continue until the common Snow¬ 
drop opens. A writer in a recent issue 
suggests that the autumn Snowdrops grow' 
later with him in their blooming period, 


Crocus is quite in season—as it really is. I 
have already praised this Crocus, but I am 
i sure readers who do not know it, and who 
| may purchase it, will not feel any regret 
| w r hen they see it in flow r er. What is the 
best carpeter for this Crocus? 

Primroses and Polyanthuses in winter. 
j —These plants have again, owing to the 
open autumn and winter, given a good 
many blooms. Last autumn (1911) I 
expressed some fear that this autumn 
flowering w'ould prevent the plants from 
doing so well in spring, but some of your 
I contributors assured me that it would 




e- 


* 



The Woolly Virgins Bower (Clematis lanuginosa). 


•doom iu late June, a succession of flowers and if this should be so then it is hardiy 
being kept lip through the summer and 1 worth while to pay the extra price for these 
autumn. There are several varieties of if w'e can buy Imported Giant Snowdrops 
mis, which has been the parent of many of ' to bloom in December. I think the common 
our present-day handsome forms. Snowdrop is more graceful by far than 

Under favourable conditions the plants Elw'es’s one. 
will make an annual grow'th of from 8 feet Crocus speciosus. — This fine Crocus 
to 10 feet, and of this the unripened bloomed nicely with me last autumn, 
extremities, together w r ith the weak shoots j There are not a few w'ho look upon a Snow- 
nnd the dead W'ood, are the only parts that drop in autumn as a kind of freak, and yet, 
need be removed. This pruning is best strange to say, they do not think the same 
none in February, after the winter frosts of an autumn Crocus. Trobably they have 
past, and before the plants burst into become accustomed to the autumn Meadow 
new growth. Saffrons, and so think that the true autumn | 

D i gitized by Qq OQ lC 


i make no difference. Nor did it, as the 
Primroses and Polyanthuses bloomed splen¬ 
didly in spring. 

The White Winter Heath. —What a 
pleasure it is to have “lucky White 
Heather ** for Christmas. So many people 
do not realise the possibility of having a 
hardy Heath in bloom at this festive 
season that they are amazed, and some¬ 
times ask me if “ I keep it in the house all 
winter.” My earliest bit is planted in front 
of a big stone which shields it from the 
north. It is curious-that this white variety 
always blooms earlier than the tvre. 
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Tbe winter foliage of the Barrenworts. 
—Last winter one of your correspondents 
mentioned the fine colouring of the foliage 
of the Epimediums at this season. A big 
plant of E. pinnatum is now exceedingly 
pretty. These Barrenworts do very well in 
shade, and the deep-coloured, bronzy leaves 
both harmonise well with the bright green 
foliage of the mossy Rockfoils, which are 
so nice in winter. It seems curious that 
these leaves should stand the winter so 
well, while the young ones are occasionally 
shrivelled up by frosts in spring. The 
blossoms are quaintly and prettily formed, 
and the leaves, which are ornamental in 
themselves, are nicely poised on the plants. 

An Amateur of Hardy Flowers. 

SWEET TEAS IX WINTER. 


soil, well drained, with abundance of old 
mortar, finely powdered, mixed therewith. 
Dry corms should have been planted two 
months ago, though the work may still be 
done if good roots are available. Bury 
them about 3 inches deep when planting.] 


manure added. The manure was placed t* 


VEGETABLES. 

SOME GOOD LATE PEAS. 

There is no lack of varieties of Peas, and 


MUSHROOMS IN TREE LEAVES 

F G M R Ri‘rJh " lL1 t US TWTED hr X mmbom 

»ui> u iiSi? b o r “sr k "gs 

perhaps the early part of this Ja ** T 
wrote an article on growing MuSwffSi 
out any manure, using leaves iX2P7!£ 
the article out, but, most unfortunately i £ 
nn e Ll??;,£°K Uld republish the articleu 


it is surprising how a few kinds still hold doubty^ure^ 
their own. No matter how good the variety a8 m?~^W alter 8. Chamberlain. 


may be at first, unless rigorously rogued 
and grown from the best stocks it soon 
deteriorates. Take the well-known Glad¬ 
stone. It is now a considerable time since 
this was first introduced. I fun aware even 
this in most seedsmen’s catalogues is now 


following is the article you ref?; 

I determined to try and grow Mushroom* 
in heaps. It is very probable that Mur 
readers may have, if not an unlimited 
2 Uant ! ty ’ d ll ^ e sufficient leaves to spare t > 


Those who grow tliese flowers for exhibi- sen t ou t as selected, but it is Gladstone all * Mushroom beds with. Tbe leaves, 


tion have mostly become be Bevel’s in 
autumn sowing, and they have, therefore, 
at the present time a stock of tiny plants 
in cool-frames. To go through the winter 
without mishap there are one or two 
things to observe, simple in themselves, ^ 

but which will make a lot of difference to usua j]y a bout I feet, 
the well-being of the plants. One is to ' - - - - - 

allow the soil in the pots or boxes to get 
on the dry side. If kept at all wet, the 
roots will refuse to make progress, and, 
what is perhaps worse, they, as well as 
the leaves of the plants, will be a ready 
prey to frost. It is not at all a bad plan 


to plunge the pots or boxes m ' beaten for flavour. The old variety 


the same, and a remarkably good late JJ***1‘ 1 ar ?.,? 0 ^-wasted, as afterwards they 
variety that no one who wants late Peas, ^hsed 111 the form of leaf-soil for 

say, from August to October, will regret p ^ pos P; lotion selected 

growing. It is very distinct as regards the , J?iit sbeltered from theexs 

pods, these being pointed and curved. In ~ . * ie measuiVl1 

addition it is not a very tall growler— | j. f nph ij w? U 

There are varieties V™}}™™ **ing ridge-shaped. At 

with larger pods, but I question if they 
are more profitable, as the Gladstone, if 
true, will be firmly packed with Peas. 

Even now a good type of Ne Plus Ultra is 
worth growing. It would pay the grower 
to get this old variety from a good source, 
as when a good stock is grown it cannot be 


the frames, as these would form capital 
protection in cold weather. Until last 
winter I thought Sweet Peas could put up 
with almost any weather If under glass, 
but it is not so, and the small plants of 
these must have plenty of air or they 
quickly become spindly and weak. The 
glass is removed during the day whenever 
favourable, and mats are in readiness if 
wanted at night. Light showers will not 
hurt; but. of course, to keen the earth dry 
we must not allow heavy drenchings. At 
present the plants are particularly healthy 
—so they are in outside plantations in this 
neighbourhood—still, difficulties are before 
us in the uncertain weather we are likely 
to get. The plants outside are already 
staked, and this affords some protection to 
the tops; but here, again, it is the roots 
becoming soddened—the same as when in 
pots—which causes the most damage. The 
newer or frilled forms of Sweet Peas are 
certainly wanting in hardiness; and even 
in summer they cannot go through change¬ 
able weather unscathed. The advantage 
of early sowing is in getting stout, well- 
rooted plants to put out in the open in 
spring. But, if not already done, it is ad¬ 
visable not to do so during the dull days 
of winter, rather defer putting the seeds 
in until February. At this period, if we 


nearly C feet in height, and some of the 
newer selected forms are very little less. 
Though tall, and requiring plenty of room, 
this old kind will repay by its full crop and 
long bearing. It is one of the best- 
flavoured Peas ever introduced. In Auto¬ 
crat we have a Pea of by no means recent 
introduction, and still one of the best ns 
regards crop, flavour, and lateness. This 
is a blue wrinkled variety that can he had 
from August to November, according to 
date of sowing, and. of course, cultural 
details. A large grower who required 


the time the leaves were used, soou after 
they were collected, the weather was cold 
they were only slightly damped and made 
very firm by beating with a garden fork- 
treading in the usual way is cot verv effe> J 
tive—and then covered with good maiden 
loam iKissed through an inch-mesh sieve t» I 
a depth of 3 inches—soil 1 inch deep ;• 
sufficient on an ordinary manure bed mad* I 
up for Mushroom-growing, but it is not 
enough on a bed made of leaves. The ' 
lumps of spawn—2 inches square—were in- L 
ser ted so that they almost touched the \ 
leaves; and as at that depth there was* 
steady heat the mycelium spread rapid); j 
and soon permeated the whole of the soil. I 
The leaves do not heat violently like horn’ 
manure, and so there is little danger of the 
spawn being ruined. Dry litter, to a I 
depth of 1 foot, was placed on the bed. and | 
then thatched with straight straw. Modi 1 
rooms appear in from six to eight weeks j 


abundance of Peas from September to from the date of spawning, and when thev 
November told me lie relied entirely upon - 

Autocrat. Autocrat has a very robust 
habit, branches freely, and may be termed 
a continuous cropper, as the haulm, unlike 
that of some of the larger - podding 
varieties, continues to grow and form pods 
(luring the time the lower part of the haulm 
is producing mature pods. I have heard 
some people object to the size of the pod, 
but there is no waste, as the pods are quite 
full even as late as October. Tbe quality 
Is excellent and the haulm is not readily 
affected by drought and not subject to mil¬ 
dew. A 4-foot variety is more to my liking 
than taller ones. 

Of new T er varieties, Latest of All can be 
relied upon. It is a medium grower, a 


sow them in warmth just to germinate 
quickly, then at once place them in cool- decided gain in gardens where room is 
frames very little time will be lost, and it limited. The pods, of medium size, not un- 
will be found that the plants make excel- i like those of Autocrat in this resect, are 
lent progress. For amateurs generally this ( produced abundantly in pairs, and can be 
later start is, on the whole, the better relied upon late in the seasou. The flavour 
plan, as it seems so easy to fail with seeds a* 80 is go°d. and the lmuliu strong and not 


put iu during October. 
Surrey. 


H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hardy Cyclamens.—I saw an advertisement 
in Gardening Illustrated that the hardy 
Cyclamen Coum would flower under trees 
Would the other hardy ones flower as weli 
under trees? If so, would you kindly tell me 
through your paper what time to plant, what 
soil they like, and if tbe crowns should be 
covered?—C yclamen, Devon. 

[The hardy Cyclamens generally thrive 
under thin tree shade for a time, though 
it. does not follow that their highest de¬ 
velopment is thereby attained. C. hedenp- 
folium. for example, has a distinct leaf 
beauty which shows to greater perfection 
m the open, though the plant does 
moderately well in some instances for 
years with slight shade. In an Isle of 
wight garden all the forms grow perfectly 
in the open, giving carpets of leaves 
and blossoms in their season. Their pro¬ 
gress under trees is generally slower than 
in the open. The plants prefer a loamy 


readily affected by drought or mildew. 

This variety, sown in June and July, will 
yield well in the autumn. 

It is now some years since Michaelmas 
was introduced, and it still has many 
admirers, as owing to its dwarf habit— 

2£ feet—strong growth, and free podding it 
still maintains its good name. The flavour 
is equal to that of a summer Marrowfat. 

It is an ideal variety where room is limited. lllluiy JU 11BJJl ,, - 

In the north this variety near the const simniy keeping them dry and safe from Irost- 
gave dishes in a mild autumn later than G * G - B - -- 


are ready to gather tine weather mast be 
chosen in which to do the work and a->: 
when the air is frosty. Re cover the bed 
securely each time. 

The Mushrooms grown iu leaves are 
browner of skin and more fleshy than 
those grown in manure. Such has been 
ex]>erienee. I do not know the reason, 
unless the extra depth of soil on the bed 
accounts for it. G. 

A fOTB8 AND REPLIES. 

Potato “ sets ” in winter.—The experienced 
grower knows well the great value of PoUW 
sets which have never lost a sprout throughout 
the winter and yet only bear one or two in 
spring, not more than three quarters of u 
inch long. Such seed tubers will yield shout 
tops and a heavy crop of eatine-siie tubers id 
due season. If placed in large neaps and set* 
in darkness, a lot of-premature growth 
result, and as such long, smndlr shoots»« 
useless they must be removed. I have seen tw 
tubers denuded of weakly sprouts three tiffin 
during the winter and early spring, with tw 
result that really small, badly-shnvelleu 
specimens were planted. How can such J lfJ “ 
a full crop of new tubers? I like to select m? 
seed tubers at the time they are lifted f 
treat them separately the whole wu»* r 

through. They are first‘■greened " by iDiin- j 

posure, a-nd then stored in single or aoow 
layers, iu a light, cool shed, and j 

exceDt. it may be, for a very short rime- j 
in frosty weather. The sturdy sbo™« 
blue-green in colour, and almost as tB'« » I 
long. It is not too late to deal with seed taws i 
Any now Btored in heaps should M l*® | 

thinly in light, well-ventilated bmjdin^ 


nn.v variety. 

Culture. If good crops are looked for. it 
is necessary to prepare the ground some 
months in advance. The best results can 
only be obtained from a deep loamy soil 
and plenty of food. With a shallow soil 
resting on gravel good late Peas are diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. With a poor gravel soil and 
lute Peas in demand I found it necessary 
to make the land good, doing the work in 
November or December. The land was 
trenched deeply and abundance of soil of a 
heavy nature, old Me]op-l>eds, and good I 


Digitii 


Go gle 


A suggestion.— Subscribers who liw in 
country districts and who are intere J.., 
in village clubs and readinp-rooins. * 
find that their copies are much appreeww 
by the members when the owners a , 
perused them. I and a gardener fn 
have for a long time made a praawe 
placing our copies on the table oi 
village reading-room, and we have w , 
couraged to continue doing so in \ f jj 
the interest evinced by the ^ 

times of the year, and especlaife 
spring months.— K. B- 
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FRUIT. 


WEEPING APPLE EVA RATHKE. 
This curious Apple I first planted for its 
weeping habit,and did not treat itvery well, 
putting it in a grassy place, after which, 
and various changes in transplanting, this 
year it has rewarded me by bearing very 
well indeed, the fruits having a good 
flavour. For keeping qualities it is not re¬ 
markable, but this is not a good year to 
judge of t hat. _\V. 

TRANSPLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 
Much time, labour, and freedom from 
various pests would be saved if more atten- 


prevent the severe root-pruning many are 
obliged to do to get the trees into a fruit¬ 
ing state. 

When the trees are young the work is 
comparatively easy, whereas if left con¬ 
siderably longer it means much hard work, 
also the loss of crop for at least one or two 
seasons, and a deal of attention should 
the following season be a dry one. To the 
small grower the loss of crop and the 
additional labour are important items. 
With gross wood at times it is impossible 
to get new growth in the desired position, 
and the result is the growths are not so 
regular ns one would wish. 

I have seen in many gardens Plum-trees 
in such a gross state that to secure new 


ing and replanting any trees inclined to 
grossness such naturally have their large 
roots cut, but it is an easy matter to place 
at the roots snch aids as lime rubble, wood- 
| ashes, etc., that will in the future build up 
sound fruiting wood. The Peach and 
I Nectarine, given what oue may term fair 
treatment at the start, will not continue to 
make good or fruiting wood unless lifted 
the second or third year, and though many 
would admire the wood the trees are 
making, if it is at all inclined to grossness 
lifting should not be delayed now provided 


the season is suitable. I mean such a sea- 
| son ns this, when the soil is moist and the 
roots active. Do not wait for the leaves to 
fall, and do not expose the routs a moment 



Fruit of the Weeping Apple Eva Rathkc. 


tion were paid to the transplanting of 
young fruit-trees. This specially refers to 
« f . ruits - I am frequently asked as to 
the failure of such trees, which, though 
tvell fed and carefully attended to, are 
gross and never bear any fruit. Trans¬ 
planting is conducive to free cropping. By 
taany small growers this is entirely over¬ 
looked, with the result that later on there 
jnust be severe root-pruning, which could 
m most cases have been avoided if trans¬ 
planting had been done the second or third 
year after planting. This, however, must 
be governed by the growth and the well¬ 
being of the trees. My remarks apply to 
trees tfkich are making a gross, barren 
growth. Transplanting will give most 
trees sufficient check/^afcd will, latlron, 
Digitized by\j0QQl£ 


fruiting wood the trees would have to be 
cut down almost to the base, which I 
should not advise. See how beautifully 
furnished with fruiting wood the young 
trees are when sent from a good nursery, 
and this, of course, in a great measure is 
obtained by the frequent transplanting. 
The Plum grows very gross in certain soils, 
and this can only be rectified by trans¬ 
planting the trees when young; indeed, I 
have at times found It necessary to lift the 
second or third year after planting, and 
again in another two or three years. This 
is far better than allowing the trees to go, 
say, from six to ten years after planting, 
and then be obliged to take strong 
measures which at times the Plum resents, 
and canker and gumming follow. In lift- 


longer than is necessary, and replant 
firmly, taking care of all fibrous roots and 
shortening back those of rank growth. 

I have not referred to Apples and Pears 
in bush form, or trees that cannot be 
allowed much freedom. Here, transplant¬ 
ing in their early stages of growth will do 
much more good than severe root-pruning 
later on. Trees inclined to make gross 
wood should be lifted and transplanted the 
third year after planting, care being tnken 
to cut back all roots with a downward 
tendency. M. F. K. 

Plum Coe's Colden Drop as a cordon,— 

From small gardens I seen this 

variety omitted oil account of its free 
growthjpqptf T 0 ?ominen<jipg 
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{,s u (, onlon is, I am aware, oi>en to is required to restore the equilibrium when had all through September. 1 have noticed 

criticism. When grown tlius, special Apple ami Pear-trees, and other fruits | the above tailing this year-more so vrith 

culture is necessary to keep the trees fruit- also, get into a semi-wild or neglected itrees in what maybe termed a bolding 
tul, and here again lovers of this Plum ! slate.] soil. There is the same complaint from 

may object to what they term starving, or ! -- most growers. I have found that tbe large, 

keeping in check, to got satisfactory 
results. I only advise it under certain 
conditions as to space and position. When 
we see how well this variety does with pot 
culture it is clear that good results may be 
obtained from cordon trees, and in addition 
it is most valuable on account of its late¬ 
ness. Grown as a cordon on a west or cast 
wail, I have had excellent results, but to do 
Miis it is necessary to lift, every two or 
11 1 roe years if the trees are inclined to 
make much wood ; also to encourage sur- 
lace roots by feeding and mulching during 
growth, and stopping gross shoots as re¬ 
quired. If this is done good results will be 
secured. When stopping in Ihe summer I 
only shorten the very strong shoots, leaving 
the others full length. These are then 
shortened back in October or November to 
three eyes.—M. 


PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 

Pruning fruit-trees.—Books on pruning 
almost invariably treat the subject from tbe 
point of view of the reader having to deal 
either with young trees straight from the 
nursery or with trees that have received proper 
treatment in the past. Now. in uiue out of ten 
eases the ordinary reader takes over a garden 
where the trees (I am speaking of fruit-trees) 
have either been entirely neglected for years or 
have been badly pruned, with the result that 
the trees present an appearance of a tangle of 
shoots, due, of course, in most cases, to over 
pruning. The first step, I take it, is to get rid 
of the superfluous shoots by cutting thorn close 
back, with the obvious result that fresh shoots 
will appear the next year in ever-increasing 
quantity. The question is: Should the young 
growth as soon as it appears be rubbed out. 
and if this is done, will it act as a check in 
subsequent years, or must the same proceeding 
be continued year by year? In any case, this 


ROOT-PRUNING. 

A few weeks ago 1 was sent for to advise 
on some fruit-trees on u south wall. The 
space devoted to them was limited. One 
line Gage Plum was so coarse iu growth 
that nothing could be done but reduce the 
roots to check this growth. Accordingly a 
man dug under and found three big roots. 
These were severed, leaving those near the 
top on one side to keep the tree going till 
new root action took place. The deep root¬ 
ing of trees arises from many causes, such 
as close cropping and digging. In this way 
many of the best roots arc often cut off, 
forcing tbe others down to get food. In 
other instances the borders are allowed 
to get so dry that roots go down to obtain 
moisture. When they get away from 
warmth and into cold, wet soli the case 
is hojxdess unless root-pruned. 

In the garden Mr. Strugnell has to 
manage he evidently finds root-pruning ail 
advantage. Upwards of fifty years ago I 
well remember seeing in that garden holes 
dug out o feet deep. These were paved 
with big stones for fruit-trees on walls, to 
prevent tbe roots going down. Some two 
years ago, when in that garden in autumn, 
the crops jus! iiied the treatment Mr. Strug- 
nell advocates. Rig standard trees cannot 
be grown in the kitchen garden in a general 
way, ns three or four such would prevent 
cropping the ground. I am convinced that 
root-pruning is often carried too far, 
cutting short the life of the tree. 

John Crook. 


yellow-fleshed late varieties are this season 
almost worthless from the flavour point ot 
view. This year iu mid-September and a 
! little later the best flavoured Peach was 
Stirling Castle. Iu this respect it much 
resembled Royal George. 1 also noticed 
this season that the flavour of both Teaches 
and Nectarines, where the trees were 
frequently gone over and the forerights re¬ 
moved, and leaves where necessary, was 
much improved, as,'though the sun was 
lacking, free exposure did a great deal 
towards giving the necessary flavour. 

Y. K. 


GRITTINESS IN PEARS. 

Will much oblige by tolling rue what 


method, if it be the right one. will sa*e con- YOU 
siderable work, while, as it appear* to me. it I Cannes the hard pellets, like grains of shot, in 
should net as a check and gradually tend to 
the getting rid of superfluous wood- 1 refer 
more especially to Apple and Pear-trees — 

Tyro. 

[We have always advocated reducing the 
number of spur growths on fully-estab¬ 
lished and old Apple and Pear-trees, espe¬ 
cially the latter, while the shoots are in a 
.succulent condition, as it can then be 
effected without the aid of a knife. The 
object is, of course, not only to avoid over¬ 
crowding, but to strengthen the growths 
that are retained, while it induces tbe 
trees to form fruit-buds of a more robust 


nature, as well as concentrate their ener¬ 
gies in the maturation of the crop, ibis 
same process, if continued year after year, 
tends to maintain the trees in a healthy, 
vigorous, and fruitful condition and it, 
naturally, dispenses with a great deal of 

winter pruning. . nTX 

The same method can, of course, be ap- 
iilied with excellent results to neglected 
iroes which come under the same category, 


the Pears enclosed—Doyenne du Comice—and 
if anything can be done to prevent it? Almost 
the entire crop was spoiled, more or less, also 
a crop of Bon Chretien Pear. I have had a 
little of this before, but not nearly so bad as 
this year.—L. A. LEE-NORMAN. 

[Grittinoss in Pears is due to a develop- I 
ment of woody tissue in the same, this in 
some seasons being more pronounced than 
in others. Some varieties are more prone to 
Ik? gritty than are others, but this is the first | 
time we have seen “grit” in tlie flesh of 1 
Doyonne du Cornice, and never on any occa- j 
si on have we seen it developed to such a 
degree in Pears before as in tbo.^p you send. 
We have generally noticed that in a cool 
summer such as the past has been, j 
grittinoss is, when the fruits ripen, more j 
in evidence than in a season when the | 
reverse conditions prevail. A fruitful 
source of grittinoss, apart from climatic 
influences, is when the trees are growing 
in a cold, heavy soil, and particularly so 
when the roots descend into the subsoil. 


trees wmen u er treos \ n the The remedy in both instances is to lift the 

'»* m Jono't wn.11.1 be quite trees, or if this is impossible to lift tbe 
seme cond lem t . e" t the roots, and after amelloratine tbe condition 

tueir case of tbe staple bv mixing with it a liberal 
rel V,ni n «frve^rt°streiiKtbeii such as are re- i quantity of old crushed mortar, wood- 


would serve to strengthen 

such a degree that. 


the trees ashes, burnt soil, some good fibrous loam. 
:im M l wnme^oo luxuriantTo^bear fruit, or old potting soil, to lay them out afresh 

vopld J™ yoxms trees full of in a nearly level position. In regard to 

jIL this lUM jn vl h ‘ llt growths should | tap-roots, these should bo cut off close up to 

0V rrLnfte e d and replanted or root- I the ball. In all probability your trees- 
either be^ Iirtea t ‘ hem a wholesome seeing you have before had the fruits 

pruned. I his U J * a SU n GI -fluitv of wood ; similarly affected—are in need of this 
check acfl pri the subsequent bearing | attention. The warmer the soil can be 
The 1 trees will then tend to preserve an 
of t lance between roots and top- 

When they become fully estate 


even 

fT’'/ l ;,,d"bTve filled "their allotted area 
hen tbe mHUod of dispensing with super- 
then tut inti fi,inning tbe young growths 

aw,licd 

* f dt 

ca^ not touched upo*. witt regwdto 

bfia 3 

2 ‘tl^ditt'witb ’anf judicSv 

Affirm tC $£JSSTrXS& 


rendered, and the nearer to the surface the 
top- | roots can he kept by applications of farm¬ 
yard. stable, and artificial manures, the 
less likely are Pears to be gritty, or if grit 
should be present not to any appreciable 
extent] __ 


LACK OF FLAVOUR IN OPEN WALL 
PEACHES. 

I note in a recent issue of Gardening 
Illustrated that certain varieties of 
Peaches are spoken of as lacking flavour, 
and Sea Eagle is specially named. This 
variety, grown in well-drained borders, Is 
not usually of such poor quality, and much 
of the fault referred to is doubtless due to 
the heavy rainfall and the cold nights we 


NOTES AND REPLIES . 

Pears for north wall.— I should be much 
obliged if you would name six Pear-trees Bail¬ 
able for a wall facing almost due north (north 
north-east) and about 8 feet high. The wall is 
not overshadowed on the north Bide -CfiAfiLEs 

Bootes. 

[Six varieties of Pears that should suc¬ 
ceed well on a wall having the aspect 
named in your locality are Williams’ Boa 
Chretien. Michaelmas Nelis, Louise Bonue 
of Jersey, Beurre Hardy, Doyennd du 
Cornice, and Josephine de Malines.] 

Sulphide of potassium for Gooseberry mil¬ 
dew.—Is sulphide of potassium. 1J lb. to 
50 gallons of water, a good wash for Goose- 
j berry mildew, and, if so, when should it be 
usedP-CHAS. lb CROSS. 

[Sulphide of potassium is au excellent 
remedy for Gooseberry mildew. The 
quantity for making ton gallons of wash is 
from 1 i lb. to lb. If the bushes were 
infested with mildew this season spray 
them before the buds burst into leaf. Then 
be on the alert, and if mildew puts in an 
appearance spray at once, and again every 
ten or fourteen days for a time, or until 
the attack is subdued. As this now comes 
under the Contagious Diseases Act notifi¬ 
cation of the infestation should at once be 
given to the Board of Agriculture.] 
Caustic soda for spraying fruit-treei- 
Would you kindly inform me through yoor 
correspondence column if a wash made oi l 10. 
caustic soda mixed with 10 gallons to 12 
of cold water would be suitable for spraying 
dormant fruit-trees to clear off various insects. 
—C. H. CROSS. 

[If caustic soda alone is employed for 
the making of a solution for spraying, 
from 2 lb. to 10 gallons of water, prefer¬ 
able soft, and if warm or hot all the 
better, is the proper quantity to o* 
Another recipe for the making of a wasfi 
which has the same effect on dormant 
trees, is 1 lb. caustic soda, $ lb. crude 
pota sh, and 10 oz. soft soap. This is made 
as followsPlace the soda in a bucket, 
and carefully pour in 1 gallon of dmijd? 
water, taking care to keep the head JM 
face turned away and to wear leather 
gloves on the hands. Then add the poteia. 
and take the same precautions, so that 
none of the liquid when boiling splashes 
either the face or hands. Then add 
9] gallons of soft water, warm if possible. 
In another bucket dissolve the soft s»P 
in £ gallon of boiling water and add it w 
the former, when all Is ready for use- i 
may save all this trouble hy porrtajj 

the ingredients in tins, ready blended,trow 

any dealer in garden sundries. The 
tents of one tin will, when dtesoJJJ 
diluted, make from 10 gallons to U gal 
of wash according to the kind or r 1 
tree it is reqaired for.] 

Canker in Apple-trees.-Is there an? 
and. if so, what for canker in Apple-trees. 

C. H. Cross . 

[There is no known cure for 
by clearing out the affected pjrts . 
knife to get rid of the dead bark and ^ 
present, ami painting the wounds a 
with the foregoing caustic wash lnyrii^ 
of the spores— ns it is fungoid dwa*r 
cante pit rid of. Then the 
in addition, be subjected to n thoflW 
spraying with Woburn wash, wh 
tains fungicidal as well as caasti P ^ 
ties. Then, before the trees.banMW 
leaf, and at intervals daring ttel 
season, spray ;with Bordeaux an. 
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FERNS. 

NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA MUSCOSA. 


strength on the first occasion, and half 
strength afterwards. This and the fore¬ 
going can be purchased ready for dilution, 
and definite instructions will be sent as to 
their use, etc. If possible, it is a good plan 
to give the trees their heads and let them 
grow away at will, when, if the roots are 
given every encouragement to feed near 
the surface by mulchings of rich manure 
every winter, the trees may in time out¬ 
grow the disease. A mixture of 2 oz. of 
kainit and 4 oz. of basic slag, applied to 
each square yard (super.) as far as the 


of Spring BeurrG and Black Bear re, is, in 
my opinion, one of our best cooking Pears, 
and given cool storage, allowing the fruits 
to hang as late as possible on the trees, this 
variety may be kept till May, though in 
the south its season is from January to 
March. This variety is one of the oldest 
Pears we have, and by some considered to 
be very similar to the Black Worcester, 
which, when I grew it in the Midlands, I 
thought coarser than Verulam. It would 
be interesting to have growers’ opinions. 
I fear that the Black Worcester Pear is 


As will be seen by the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, this form of Nephrolepis exaltata 
has the extreme mossy character less pro¬ 
nounced than in some of the varieties of 
recent date. It is said to be a sport from 
superbissima, one of the earlier forms of 
this section. On July lGth last it was 
j given a first-class certificate. It origt- 
i uated in the nursery of Messrs. H. B. 


Nephrolepis exaltata vuiscosa. 



brunches extend, is an alternative in the 
event of manure not being available. This 
should be followed in spring by a 3 oz. 
dressing of superphosphate of lime per 
square yard. These manures should be 
lightly pricked in with a digging-fork.] 

Some cooking Pears.— Doubtless owing 
to the size of Uvedale’s St. Germain and 
Oattillac, smaller fruits find less favour in 
many gardens, but this should not prevent 
the smaller-growing sorts being growrn if 
ihey are superior in flavouy-^vhen cooked, 
verulam, often known imder^tbe 


now* somewhat rare. Verulam likes a warm 
soil, as it is not an ideal Pear for soils 
that are at all wet or clayey. In the 
autumn I saw fine examples of this variety 
growing in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens, Wisley. on young bush 
trees." The soil is very light, but the trees 
are freely exposed. This mode of culture 
.suits it well in the south. In the Midlands 
I grew it as a small standard with a very 
dwarf stem of only 2 feet to 3 feet, keep¬ 
ing the centres of the trees well thinned, 
and it invariably gave a heavy crop — 
W. F. 


May and Sons, of Edmonton, to whom we 
are indebted for so many new and beauti¬ 
ful Ferns, and w T here this beautiful class 
of plants is in all sections strongly repre¬ 
sented. W. T. 

THE HARDY FERNERY. 

This is an almost indispensable adjunct to 
all flower gardens, sometimes on a large 
scale, where natural ravines, slopes, or 
glens can be planted, or on a small scale, 
where some nook qy t js^ady j.walk can be 
utilised for a few" varieties." In ninny _ 
gardens ofjsmail a pfir a verage size there iV-T 
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a shrubbery walk connecting the flower and 
kitchen Burdens, uud either side of rhis, for 
a lortion of the way, is very well adapted 
for the culture of hardy Ferns, that is if 
a sufficient width of space is available be¬ 
tween the walk nial shrubs. Occasional 
clumps of rough stones at intervals at the 
hack, and partially across the border, will 
enable the soil to be raised here and there, 
ami then to sloj>e away to the front and in 
irregular hollows also the width of the i 
bonier. Smaller groups of stones will be 
wanted occasionally more towards the 
front for the planting of nnv dwarf sub¬ 
jects requiring comparatively little soil, as 
the small Aspleniums.Coterach oflloJnarum, 
and Cystopteris fra gi I is. For the centre 
and back of border a capital variety can be 
secured, the aim in planting being to so dis¬ 
tribute the many good things that a fairly 
even balance of heavy and light, graceful 
fronds is preserved. Some years ago, if 
the planting of a hardy ferncrv were con¬ 
templated, a very pleasant da’v could be 
>M»ont in a Fern district in a diligent, hunt 
for specimens, but the hedgerows, at any 
rate except in very remote districts, have 
now been so thoroughly and indis¬ 
criminately rifled, that time, labour, and 
expense would l>e saved by repairing to n 
nurseryman who makes a socially of 
hardy Ferns and purchasing the sorts re¬ 
quired. if the latter course is adopted, and 
the purchaser is not thoroughly well versed 
in the conditions under which tlie several 
varieties exist naturally, recourse should 
be had to a friend or to a good work on 
British Ferns. There are many things 
which it would be useless to plant, but, on 
tlie other hand, the list will l>e very much 
strengthened by a knowledge of individual 
wants. When the necessary number <>r 
Ferns has been planted It may be well to 
dot in occasionally a few bulbs or any small 
spring-flowering plants that would make 
the fernery bright ponding the full develop¬ 
ment of fronds. 

Hardy Ferns.— If a little time can 
be spared before the .advent of sharp 
weather, it can be utilised for forming new 
or strengthening existing hardy ferneries. 
A hardy fernery is always an attractive 
feature if nicely planned and planted, and 
to do this effectually it must be remem¬ 
bered tliat building up n lot of stone and 
root work is not so necessary or advisable 
as the judicious utilising of a naturally 
existing site, for whether the garden be 
large or small, there is generally In some 
part of it a shady walk, bank, or slope, or 
n natural dell that with n little artificial 
aid will make a very charming fernery. 
Naturally, if the planting is to be on an 
extensive scale and to embrace ninny dif¬ 
ferent varieties, a little artificial stone¬ 
work will have to be made for some and a 
bit of different soil for others, but this will 
not entail much extra labour. There are 
many families that will flourish under 
ordinary conditions, and in the nvernge 
ferncrv it is better to rely principally on 
these father than trouble about those varie¬ 
ties that are of iniffv growth. As with few 
except Ions Ferns are not partial to frequent 
lifting, and consequent, root-disturbance, 
it is advisable to exercise care and judg 

ferent things where they are likely to rest 
undisturbed, and avoiding frequent altera¬ 
tions. Arrangements may also be made to 
mix together the evergreen and deciduous 
tvpcs. so that no considerable area of the 
fernery is altogether bare throughout the 
winter months. The time is not .so far 
distant when in many districts a ramble 
witli a trowel nnd basket would result in 
securing a fair number of varieties of 
hardv Ferns, but one has great difficulty 
in finding them now'—at least, anywhere 
in the neighbourhood of towns of con¬ 
siderable size. 


INDOOR PLANT8. 


RETARDED LILIES. 

Thouoh the system that now prevails of 
retarding the bulbs of dilVereut Lilies so 
that the flowers can be had nt practically 
any season is a comparatively recent one, 

it ‘is now practised to a very great extent, beating a i span and a kaiu-to ot fe 
A line group of Lilium auratum, L. longi- , dimensions named would be vm slight 
liormu, uml L. speciosum. at the Horticul- (2) Our own experience of the’var'ww 
turaI Hall, on December Srd. testified to the methods of dry glazing is .such as io is- 
success that attends this treatment, as the 


fates east, it would, ail things conwiexd, 
be more advisable to have the bow* h 
the form of u $-span. You would then hi* 
a structure deriving a much greater 
portion of sunlight daily than would i 
lean-to, and, at the same time. It w#l 
not be so costly to build aud to heat as * 
’ spaii.” The difference in the cost ot 


I ** 

1 ia 


flowers were as finely develojicd ns if they 
had been produced at the normal season in¬ 
stead of being several months behind that 
time. When this system first came into 
vogue it was by many decried on the 
ground that by treating bulbs in this way 
the line of demarcation between the seasons 
would be completely broken down, and the 
charm of the natural succession of flowers 
destroyed. This may be so, but the fact 
that the flowers of these Lilies can he had 
at all seasons has created a great demand 
for them, nnd in many large wholesale 
establishments they are turned out by 
thousands and prove a very remunerative 
crop. It was thirty years or so ago con¬ 
sidered n great advance when ripened bulbs 
of Lilium Harris! from Bermuda reached 
this country in August, as these, if potted 
at once, nnd brought on gradually, could be 


duce us to say that we still consider tis 
w ooden Kish-bar and the bedding of & 
glass in putty to be the best form of gin- 
ing for horticultural purposes. If 
glass is well bedded lu putty am 
'* sprigged ” to hold it in pudiiou, ty 
putty is unnecessary. The advaukfin! 
this method of glazing over that of tip 
"dry” system is that there is far w 
liability to fluctuations of temp^nnir?. 
a resuit of the roof being more inmdr 
while the lion ting can be so much taw 
economically effected. <31 Koiigb phb 
glass would Ik* most unsuitable to cLu- 
the roof with. We strongly advise & 
use of none but the lw*Rt 21 <»i Png jl H h 
glass. (1) You do not state the height ym 
promise building the house at thefwni 
or if there will bo front lights hinged t 
0 |>en by means of gearing, or merely l 
glass front with wooden ventilators Die! 


had In flower quite early in the now year, in the brickwork. In both instances t 


They proved to be of great value for Easter 
decorations; indeed, this Lily was then 
generally known as the Easter Lily of Ber¬ 
muda. it being by some contended that it 
was a distinct species, but it Is now proved 
to be but a form of L. longillorum. Not 
only are all the Lilies mentioned above of 
considerable value during the winter 
months, but, favourably situated, they nt 
that season Inst well. Lilium nurntum is 
not so amenable to retarding ns the other 
two ; in fact, its somewhat erratic conduct 
under any conditions would to a certain 
extent prepare one for this. \V. T. 


BUILDING A GREENHOUSE. 

I INTEND erecting a greenhouse, about 20 feet 
by 9 feet, agaiiiht the east wall of a small 
bungalow bouse, to run duo norlh and south, 
in a somewhat exposed position, there being 
no room to place it on the south wall, so that 
it would get protection only from the west. 1 
am doubtful as to the most suitable structure, 
regard being had to the expense. Would you 
kindly tell me whether— <li The advantages of 
a span or 3-span roof outweigh the extra cost 
over a lean-to? (2> 1 should be glad. too. to 
have some advice ns to the relative value of 
any of the "dry-glazing” systems compared 
with an ordinary wood structure with the 
glass puttied in. Would the former he more , 
economical in the matter of heating? (3) Could [About the first, week in April turn ft* 
1 use rough plate glass freely, or would it oh- plant out of the pot. and remove ,18 nin 
struct the light too much? (4) What is the ,»f h,o c/.n «», eon iif fn wrrhtiJ 
proper height of hrickwork. and would n o1 'lieOld *>11 as you Can (if ifl tiwrtm 

4J-iueh wall he strong enough? (5) Could I 
make use of the hot water from a boiler in 
kitchen without interfering with bath supply, 
or is there any efficient method of heating, 
say, from a sitting-room fire, and so ohxiute 
the necessity of having the usual apparatus?— 

Beaford. 


9 inch wall would be requisite, uni it 
.should rest on a concrete fottmktht, 
9 inchvs in thickness, laid 1 foot W.* 
ground level. If there is to he no fat: 
ventilation, but merely a glass front sbr 
2 feet fi indies in depth, ami a brick **'. 
below it, the latter mny. if you ar* F 
sir ous of having ns little brickwork i* 
possible, be of 41-inch work to wlttn 
9 inches of ground level. From that join 
down to the foundation it should not te 
of less width than 9 inches. 10) Thistf i 
question that would be best settled bp 
hot-water engineer on the sjiot, as wt- irr 
quite in the dark as to the position of tlx 
boiler named nnd its heating capacity.«t<: 
IV i ili regard to the hen ting of the li«* 
from a sitting-room fire, the heat sn F 
rlvcd would be too uncertain to he of id' 
practical use. The most efficient m*&*! 
would In? to employ nu independent port¬ 
able boiler.] 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aspidistras growing.— I would be pal^ 
obliged if you would very kindly eu? *on* 
useful cultural notes relative to .bpidtfnc 
time for repotting', compost, etc Ell ? 
McDonald. 


state shake quite clear of the soil' noire 
I">t, very probably In a pat tiro or three 
sizes smaller. You must bn guided fa tfo' 
by the amount of roots. The pit iiitrtk 
clean nnd well drained, and the soil may 
consist of equal parts of loam and ki(- 
[(1) The chief advantages derived from mould, with a good dash of and loa¬ 


the building of n greenhouse in the form 
of n span with the ridge running north 
and south are that sunlight is then equally 
distributed the day long and throughout 

.. - . , , .. ... _ the year, ns the side of the house facing 

nt in the first planting, puff mg the dif- ens t ^ets u )P morning nnd part of the after- 

.... tvhnrn nrn l.kolv fo rest noon whj , 0 tl , e g j de f nojn? west rp _ 

reives part of the morning and lhe whole 


lotting put the plant at such a dep'li M 
the creeping underground stctu« art 
below tlie soil. He very careful 9.» t* 
watering until you find that the 
got a hold of the fresh sail. Fre»foectJy 
wash the leaves. The Aspidistra sb'>aitj 
have just enough water to keep rhe sou 
fairly moist, but avoid standing it 111 


of the afternoon sun. Therefore, to what- | water, as such treatment will sen rufa 


ever use the house may be put, the occu 
pants will always receive an equal amount 
or share of .sunlight. When n spnn house 
is utilised for the growing of fruit-trees 
on a trellis a larger area of training space 
is then available than is the case either in 
a 3-span or a lenn-to house of similar 
width. A J-spali house, occupying the 
same position would benefit more largely 
in regard to the amount of sunlight the 
roof would receive ami diffuse than would 
a lean to, but, of course, not to so great an 
extent ns would a span-roofed house. The 
latter is more costly to build and heat 

Of the 

three forms of greenhouse, the Inst costs 


'index nnd BlndinR Cases forNew Volume. 

JnZ lmt* c» XXXIII. crauLmmo tuu- 

TR\1ED II no If ITtt'fjf f ftPW€ Jfrt., potl free X 1 hi 

LiniUnj Caw for th/iam' volum* w ni»n available (pm* i than either a {-span or a lean-to. 

it tw., f >uP‘A u.ski.y Thi-index and f®* three forms of greenhouse, the last costs i it ic aoes noi uo w me . . 

«/■ y7I the least to build, but, seeing the wall to whether it is sufficiently ripe for ^ 

* which you propose attaching yonr house , to germinate properly. Iftbep° fla ' ■ 

1 ’ Hriginalfiwi 


the finest nnd healthiest of plants. If 
; plant stands in n jwnorsnBtwiWfWiw 
l»e emptied as soon n.« fix’ watff w* 
drained through from the rot.] 

Raising the Cocoa-tree.-I birr Jg.g 
sent mo a Cocoa-pod from the tt^t Jnc* 
seeds of which 1 am aufoueto c r- * " ,l1 -;; 
very kindly toll me how to do tbtf wi n > r 
sped of snccess? Will the pod "Pfii ^ 
or must it be forced open, and »»hen .“li'-'iiiJ 
seeds be planted?—C. M. A , i 

[The Cocoa-plant fTheobrotna ] » 
a native of the tropics, and therefore ^ 
quires the temperature of a ^ ore . , 
successful culture. If the p<vl fsre 1 *!, 
a dry, warm spot It should snpa0 ?! ll ' p l 
if it‘does not do so the question win ^ 
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Open within two or three weeks we should 
be inclined to force it open, but in this you 
must, of course, be guided by its condition, 
ns it may be greener than we think. At all 
events, when the seeds are obtainable they 
should be sown without further delay, 
putting each seed singly into a small pot. 
Each pot should have a piece or two of 
broken crock placed in the bottom for 
drainage. A good compost in which to sow 
the seeds may be made up of two parts of 
loam to one part of peat, and about half a 
part of sand. The seeds should be sown at 
such a depth that there is $ inch of soil 
above the top of the seed. The pots should 
then be plunged in a hot-bed with a tem¬ 
perature of 75 degs., w r here the seeds should 
in time germinate. As they do not retain 
their vitality long they should not be kept 
out of the ground for any length of time 
before sow ing. While the soil must be kept 
moist, care must be taken not to have it too 
wet, especially before germination takes 


get retarded crowns, and the Lilies grow well, 
and the leaves are quite healthy as a rule, but 
the blossoms nearly always become spotted, 
either as soon as they develop or, anyhow, 
later. I have one pot so badly attacked that 
eveu tiie leaves are becoming spotty. The 
crowns are potted as soon as they arrive from 
the dealers, and are in a cool greenhouse, free 
from frost. I forced the Lilies on a hot-bed for 
a short time, at a temperature of not more 
than 60 degs. I shall be glad if you can tell 
me how to prevent this occurring. When the 
Lilies are brought into the house after about 
three days they become iufeHtcd with green¬ 
fly.— M. B. Newman. 

[The spotting to which you refer may he 
due to a variety of causes, and without full 
knowledge of all the circumstances it 
would be diliicult to assign it to any of 
them. For example, it may be the result of 
shop exposure subsequent to the crowns 
coming from the retarding chamber, or to 
a too sudden cooling in the treatment after 
starting them into growth and the con¬ 
densing of moisture on the leaves and 
flowers, which woujd follow as an inevit- 



Coronilla emcroidcs . From a photograph in Mrs. Chambers garden 
at Haslemere. 


As the plants grow they must be 
wanted into larger pots, using the same 
kind of compost as that in which the seeds 
were sown, and ahvays keeping them in the 
stove.] 


manure for bulbs in fibre.— 

mo ■ 1 J ae whether it is advisable to add 

.artificial or other manure to bulbs grow- 
“jf, 1 . 11 fl ^ re or , wa ter? Also, will it be of any 
assistance to those in water if the water is 
cnangeq occasionally, and. if so, how frequently 
ao you suggest doing so?—INQUIRER. 

[Artificial manures are not generally 
necessary for plants growing in water or 
nbre, though an occasional sprinkling 
might prove of benefit to the stronger- 
growing sorts when in fibre. The water 
might be occasionally changed to preclude 
stagnation, though a better way would be | 
to give a good watering and allow the 
Plants to take it up. There is no occasion 
to fill the bowls. Those in glasses may be 
benefited by a change, and the fresh supply [ 
should be in a tepid condition, not cold.] 
Idly of the Valley failing.—I shall he much j 
omjged if you will tell mo what is the matter | 
with the Lily of the Vallew15h&oms enclose!. I 


Digitized 


ralleWlST^oma enclose!. I 
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able result. From the general condition of 
the sprays sent we formed the opinion that 
the failure was due to some cultural error, 
since the flowers had opened right to the 
tips of the stem. The presence of the green¬ 
fly may be accounted for quite easily, and 
doubtless the eggs were deposited ou the 
sprays during their development. A light 
fumigating would, however, always remedy 
that, though strong fumes should be 
guarded against. As the flowers of the 
Lilies are subject to the spotting, we 
should suggest warmer and drier atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, while affording the 
requisite supplies b£ root moisture. We 
take it that you do not apply cold water 
to t-he plants, and thus cause a chill.] 

The leaf-mining-maggot.—We note in your 
last issue a reply to a reader whose plants 
have been injured by this pest. We would 
point out that our Patent Auto Shreds is the 
only fumigant on the market which will kill 
the maggot and the fly at the same time. 
These shreds are used by the largest trade 
growers, and if readers would give same a 
trial they would find that our statement ia 
correct.—W. DARLINGTON AND SONS, Hackney, 
N.E. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


COKONILLA EMEROIDES. 

This is a deciduous shrub 4 feet or 5 feet 
high,of bushy habit, with angled branches ; 
I leaves pinnate, 1 inch to 2 inches long r 
composed usually of seven leaflets, which 
are obovate, £ inch to | inch long, quite 
smodth, or with ad pressed hairs beneath ; 
flowers, bright yellow, borne ou an umbel 
I at the end of a slender stalk 2 inches to 
I inches long, with from four to eight 
' (oftenest flve) flowers on the umbel. Each 
blossom is £ inch to } inch long, the petals 
long-clawed, calyx £ inch long, cup-shaped ; 
pod, 2 inches to inches long, slender, 
round, and jointed, each segment contain¬ 
ing one seed. It is a native of Greece, Crete, 
and other parts of S. Europe ,* also of 
Syria. It is nearly allied and very similar 
to the well-known C. Emerus in habit, leaf, 
i colour, and shape of flower, but is dis¬ 
tinguished by having seven instead of nine 
as the usual number of leaflets to each leaf, 
by its longer-stalked umbels, and by the 
more numerous flowers in each. It com¬ 
mences to flower in May or June, and con¬ 
tinues until the frosts come. It is an 
elegant and pretty, though scarcely showy, 
shrub. * pj. 


Treatment of Lilacs.—Last year I purchased 
a dozen Lilac-bushes. and they all have made 
strong plants, but flowered badly last spring, 
bhould the plants in pots (which have been 
standing by a north wall all the summer and 
are now in a cold-house) be repotted, and ought 
any pruning to be done? Also, what sort of 
soir should both the potted plants and those in 
border be given ? Last year they all had loam, 
leai-mould. and a certain amount of cow- 
manure.— COOLMON. 

[Whatever pruning and repotting the 
Lilacs required should have been done 
directly the bushes passed out of flower 
last spring. You may repot them now and 
prune as suggested next spring. A mixture 
of fibrous loam and leaf-mould forms a 
good rooting medium for Lilacs. Stimu¬ 
lants should be given in liquid form while 
the bushes are making their growth 
Liquid immure or guano-water will answer, 
but do not apply either when the soil at the 
roots is dry. Labour in watering would be 
economised if the pots were plunged to the 
runs either in an ash-bed or a border of 
soil and a surface mulch of cow manure 
Placed over each pot afterwards. Ordinary 
garden soil is, as a rule, quite good enough 
for Lilacs grown in borders. If the soil is 
lvoor a dressing of manure may then be 
given with advantage. When sending 
again please observe our rule as to writing 
ou one side only, and on separate pieces of 
paper when there is more than one query.] 
Rubus lasiostylus.— This is one of the 
most decorative of the new Chinese 
Lrambles, for in addition to being of com¬ 
manding appearance in summer it has the 
advantage of producing white stems which 
are very conspicuous from the time the 
leaves full in autumn until new ones appear 
the following spring. It has another asset 
also, for its fruits are quite palatable, and 
suggest that, by cultivation and improve¬ 
ment they may become of like service to the 
Raspberry and Blackberry. Of vigorous 
habit, it grows quite 12 feet high, with 
strong branching stems. To be seen at its 
best it must have rich, deep, loamy soil, for 
although it may grow well for a year or 
two in soil of inferior quality, it will not 
keep its strong character for long, and it is 
the strongest growths which colour best 
Planted in a mass, either in a shrubbery 
wild garden, or park, it is equally effective! 
ami with other coloured-branched shrubs 
helps lo brighten up the landscape in 
winter. 

Caesalpinia japonica. — This is the 
hardiest of the Caesalpinias, and the only 
one which is in general cultivation in this 
country, although another species, C 
Gillesi, is sometimes grown against warm 
walls in botanic gardens. C. japonica has 
been known for upwards of thirty vears. It 
has obtained the reputation of being rather 
tender, ^nd^is usiial-.for soft^hpQts .to- 
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be injured during winter if the weather is 
at all severe, but the old wood generally 
survives a winter of ordinary severity 
Growing into a large bush with long, 
rambling, spiny branches, in a few years’ 
time a plant becomes almost impenetrable 
by reason of the intergrowth of branches 
and their stout spines. The pinnate leaves ! 
are made up of numerous tiny, dainty, 
light-green leaflets, which alone give the 
bush a distinct appearance. The flowers 
are borne in large panicles during summer. 
They are yellow in colour, with long red 
stamens, and upwards of a score of flowers 
are produced in each head. (\ japonica 
may be grown as a bush in the open 
ground, or it may be planted against a 
trellis. It is a good plan to prune it rather 
severely in spring, for by this means it is 
kept within bounds and flowering is not 
seriously impaired. Propagation is 
effected by root cuttings in spring, sections 
of roots 4 inches long, and as thick as a 
black-lead pencil, being selected and 
planted in sandy soil in a little heat.—D. 
Kew. 

The Japanese Cedar (Cryptomeria 
japonica).—In Japan the Japanese Cedar 
grows from 120 feet to 125 feet high, with 
a tall, straight trunk containing a con¬ 
siderable volume of timber, and it com¬ 
bines the properties of being an excellent 
ornamental and commercial timber tree. 
In this country there are very few really 
tine examples, although there are 
numerous well-developed young specimens, 
and in the moist valleys of Southern Eng¬ 
land, Wales, and Ireland it gives promise 
of attaining, at any rate, a good average 
size. Although used almost entirely for 
ornamental planting, it is possible that it 
would prove satisfactory under forest con¬ 
ditions in certain places, especially if seeds 
we re obtained from good, typical examples 
of Japanese growth. Cryptomeria japonica 
is suggestive of some of the Australasian 
Araucarias in its habit of growth, although 
its small cones at once separate it from 
that genus. Oue of its most peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics is its habit of shedding its 
branch lets in the same way that some 
trees shed their leaves. Another very 
distinct feature is its reddish bark, which 
becomes ragged with age. Several varie¬ 
ties have been described, By far the most 
useful of these is elegans, a plant quite 
distinct in character from the type, for 
the branches are plume-like iu character, 
and clothed with tine soft leaves, which, 
from being green in summer, tuna, on the 
approach of autumn, to a rich purplish 
hue, the green colour being again assumed 
on the advent of spring—D. 

Elaeagnus macrophylla.— This very strik 
jug Ekeagnus is worth attention from 
those who are in search of evergreen 
shrubs, for It is, at the same time, dis¬ 
tinct iu appearance and of vigorous habit. 
A native of Japan and Formosa, it has not 
been generally grown for more tliun twenty 
years, although known some years before, 
in the course of half-a-dozen years it 
attains a height of 4 feet, and a diameter 
of 5 feet, older plants growing to a larger 
size. The broadl.v-oval leaves are green 
above and silvery below, the under-surface 
lx*ing sufficiently noticeable to make the 
colour effective. Fragrant, cream-coloured 
blooms are produced in autumn, but, as a 
rule, they are not sufficiently numerous 
to warrant the shrub being grown for its 
flowers. Planted in loamy soil, it grows 
satisfactorily, but it must be given a per¬ 
manent iK>sition whilst quite small, for 
large examples are difficult to transplant 
satisfactorily. Cuttings of half-ripe wood 
taken during July or August aud inserted 
in sandy soil in a close frame form a good 
means of propagation. 

“The English Flower Garden and Home 

Grounds."— Eew Edition, 11th, revised, with descrip¬ 
tion* of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their 
culture and arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, 
wwrdtu/rt 8 vo, 16s. ; post free, 15$. 6d. “The English 
Flower Garden” may also be had finely bound in I 
* pols., half vellum, ths. net. Of all booksellers or 
from the office of Garokjcjo Illustrated, 17, Fur nival- \ 
street, London, E.C, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE HINTS. 

The chief concern of growers of exhibi¬ 
tion blooms just now is how to treat the 
plants in order that healthy cuttings may 
be developed. Many growers ignore their 
plants for a time after the flowering has 
come to an end. There is no time like the 
present for dealing with plants that are 
to develop the necessary cuttings. All 
plants, so soon as their display has come 
to an end, should be cut down to within 
a few inches of their base, making an ex¬ 
ception to this in the case of varieties that 
are known to be “ shy ” iu developing 
fresh growths. In such eases it is wise to 
retain 2 feet to 3 feet of the old stem, as 
it is quite possible that the only cuttings 
that may be available a week or two lienee 
may be those procurable from these old 
stems. These stem cuttings are apt to de¬ 
velop a bud at their apex sooner or later, 
but this risk must l>e taken, and the bud 
be pinched out should it appear. Before 
cutting back the old plants, decaying 
foliage and other undesirable matter 
should be removed from round about the 
basal shoots and from the surface soil iu 
| the pots. In gardens where heavy reten¬ 
tive soil was used at the final i>otting, and 
in other establishments where heavy doses 
! of animal manures were used for feeding 
the plants, there may lie a coating on the 
i soil of slimy or other disagreeable matter. 

‘ This should lie removed, and in its place 
| there should be spread a rather thin layer 
of gritty soil of a light character. This 
treatment of such plants is calculated to 
improve their condition, so that within a 
few weeks, under normal treatment, new 
growths should be seen developing quite 
freely. Plants that are already doing well, 
and that are free from the undesirable 
accumulations to which I have just re¬ 
ferred, should have all weeds removed 
from the surface soil. Should any of the 
I old stools have developed coarse or elon¬ 
gated growths, I should be disposed to cut 
these back to within about 2 inches of 
their base, so as to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of fresh youug shoots immediately 
below that part of the stem whence they 
were cut back. The same treatment 
should be accorded any basal shoots that 
have a bud at their apex. 

Iu many gardens it is the practice, after 
| cutting down the plants after flowering, 
to arrange the old stools just as they are 
in their pots on the floor of the green¬ 
house. liere they are left until the 
growers have obtained their full supply of 
cuttings, this often covering a very con¬ 
siderable ]>eriod. I cannot regard this as 
a satisfactory method of dealing with 
these old plants. In the huge glass struc¬ 
tures of the Chrysanthemum specialists, 
where there is au abundant supply of air 
and cool conditions prevail, the old stools 
may be arranged on the floor with im¬ 
punity. I have seen immense stocks 
treated*in this fashion. In the case of the 
private grower, where glasshouses are not 
by any means large or airy, it is quite a 
different matter. The aim of the grower 
should be the development of short-jointed 
growths of medium stoutness, in the 
small glasshouses of the private grower 
the old stools should be arranged close 
together on the side benches or on the 
shelves of the greenhouse near to the glass. 
A few weeks of such treatment would 
rest the plants after the strain to which 
many of them were put during the flower¬ 
ing period, and there is little doubt the ! 
constitution of most of the stocks would 
be maintained unimpaired. Unfortu¬ 
nately—largely through over zeal—growers ! 
of exhibition Chrysanthemums begin their 
probation at an unduly earlv date. 
There is really no necessity for this rush. 

I would rather wait a few weeks before 
inserting cuttings of my exhibition Chrys¬ 
anthemums if by so doing I could ensure 
having healthy cuttings that would root 
quickly and grow away freely afterwards. 

I have carefully observed Chrysanthe¬ 
mums during the dull, dark days of our 


English mid-winter, and I am convinced 
that no useful purpose is served by an . 
unduly early period of propagation. \ ’ 
would much rather treat my stock plants 
iu even more drastic fashion than that I ] 
have already mentioned. Chrysanthemum 
that I have valued for many years have j 
been maintained in a vigorous* condition, 
because I have made it a rule to shake the 
old stools out of their flowering pots and 
reduce the ball of soil and roots to enable 
me to repot them into 6-inch pots. By 
these means I have always gained cod'. 
siderably in space under glass, aud at a 
period when accommodation is usually vm 
limited. In a short time these same oM 
stools are bristling with fresh yoim: 
shoots of an ideal kind. Lu the case ot 
early-flowering kinds, a few plants of each 
sort, after having beeu cut back, have been 
lifted from the open border and plunged in 
t a bed of light, gritty soil made up on one 
of the side benches of the greenhou^ 
Lightly water iu the plants, and maintain 
a temperature of about 45 degs. By the 
time the days begin to lengthen, from the 
middle to the end of January, grower* 
i who have treated their plants in the 
manner herein laid down will be amply re- 
: paid by a wonderful yield of growths that 
make good cuttings which root very 
quickly. _EG. 

LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I should term late Chrysanthemums those 
1 that will give fresh flowers in the month of 
December, aud probably few will desire 
later sorts than these, as when the 
i Christmas season is over other subjects, 
such as forced bulbs, etc., come in. There 
is, however, no doubt as to their value up 
; to that period. Iu going about one often 
' finds faulty culture in regard to the late 
j flowers named, the principal mistake being 
' ' an unhappy choice of varieties; next to 
this errors in topping the growth of the 
plants. It is neither necessary nor advis- 
! able to take out the tips of the stems to 
make the plants bushy; their natural 
’ branching habit will do this, and the result 
ing growth' becomes altogether more satis 
‘ factory. It is not unusual to find the 
’ 1 flowers of late Chrysanthemums faulty in 
' | the way they open. Maybe, a re* 

; ’ straggling florets advance, but the bulk 
: ! absolutely refuse to move, and perbaiw the 
centre becomes quite black. Sometimes 
too, the bloom-buds will not open suf¬ 
ficiently to show any colour at aU, and m 
! most cases the trouble is unripened wood. 

From my point of view it is bad prat- 
; tice to root the cuttings late for late floor¬ 
ing, and it is also wrong to top the plant* 
up to a late period for the same purpose- 
: All plants cultivated for the supply or a 
quantity of high-class cut flowers, or w 
conservatory and other decorations, a 
not topped from beginning to end. a«t 
obtain well-grown, nicely-balanced sp^ 
mens that produce abundance of Wossx _ 
The varieties are selected that will 
early, mid-season, and late, as the casern 
be. ‘in regard to late ones the flowers cone 
from the last, or terminal buds. I w 
prefer then to put the cuttings ffl about w 
end of January, and when rooted dnj. 
repot them, so that the plants shall oc ■ 
their flowering pots by the end or Jwj- 
The plants are allowed to branch at mi. 
and Just one stout stick is placed m ( 
jiot, the branches as they grow being > j 
loosely to the stick. Later on it W " 
that other sticks are retired- 
case put in about four, and make a rw I 
i tying material around the whole i I 
) Respecting suitable 

Varieties. I will first take jbe w i 
| flowered sorts. A favoured one is wem* | 

{ King, which has been in 
about twenty years. Ganuell’s Lite J 
lific seems an improved form or me n 
Niveum, and a newer sort named jj 
Buckbee may turn out to be the 
thing. Mrs. David Syme and »» 
Jefferies are first-rate white 
Airs, J. Thompson and Heston white, w 
these require to be particularly wefl • 

_i r.. i _: v. lull, t’*" 1 
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Turner, the variety which has been this 
year such a great success for show, should 
have a trial. It should, I think, turn out 
exceptionally well. Mme. Edmond Roger, 
the green-tinted white, may also have a 
place, as it is so distinct and pretty. II. 
Luxford is a newer variety tinted green, 
hut not so pronounced as the former. In 
yellows there are higli-class kinds in 
December Gold and R. F. Felton. Market 
Gold is another. In Polypheme we have a 
capital sort of a light shade, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly free flowering. Yellow Mrs. J. 
Thompson, again, is excellent, but, as 
remarked of the parent, it requires good 
culture. The old variety Sarah Owen pro¬ 
vides capital flowers in a bronze shade, 
although my favourite sort is another old 
one, Lord Brooke. This has never been 
approached in its sparkling bronze shade, 
but the plant is not easy to cultivate, more 
especially in its early stages. There is a 
fair choice in pinks, A. .T. Balfour, if we 
take its bushy habit of growth and free- 
flowering qualities into consideration, 
being extra fine. Perhaps both Phmbe and 
Wells’ Late Pink give larger flowers, 
although the former of these two is really 
at its best at the end of November. Thorp’s 
Christmas Rose is a choice late pink ; so is 
Winter Cheer, only the plant is rather tall 
and the blooms comparatively small. Dark 
varieties which keep their colour well are 
not too plentiful, but Baldock’s Crimson is 
a favoured kind. Black Prince should be 
late enough,'and this has very dark flowers. 
Violet Lady Beaumont has most of the good 
qualities required in a late dark variety, 
and perhaps the latest of all is W. J. Cross- 
ley. n. Shoesmith. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Seldom have there been so many novelties 
submitted at the last meeting of the sea¬ 
son of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s Floral Committee as there were 
on Monday, December 2nd last. Blooms of 
exhibition and market Japanese sorts, with 
a most interesting series of single-flowered 
varieties, were submitted, and the varieties 
that gained recogftition wore the follow¬ 
ing:— 

W. Head.— A large, full, and attractive 
exhibition Japanese of considerable depth 
and substance, having long, broad-pointed 
florets; colour, a bright tone of rich golden- 
yellow, with paler yellow reverse. In the 
opinion of many this will also make a good 
market flower. First-class certificate to 
II. J. Jones’ Nurseries. Ltd., Ryecroft 
Nursery, Lewisham, S.E. 

Arthur Pickard. — Another large ex¬ 
hibition Japanese, having fairly broad, flat, 
jointed florets ex’enly reflexing; colour, 
light chestnut over yellow ground, with 
yellow reverse. First-class certificate to 
Messrs. Stredwick and Son, Silverhill Park, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Thorp's December Pink. —For market 
nnd for cutting this Japanese variety 
should be in great request. It is between 
o inches and 0 inches in diameter, having 
florets of medium breadth that reflex in 
pleasing fashion ; colour, pink, with 
silvery-white reverse. First-class certifi¬ 
cate to Mr. II. W. Thorp, Worthing. 

Miss A. Brooker,— Another excellent 
Japanese bloom suitable for market 
growers. The florets are of medium 
breadth and build up a full bloom about 
• r d inches in diameter. The lower petals 
are incurved and the upper ones reveal the 
colour, which may be described as bright 
chestnut with dull gold reverse. First- 
class certificate to Messrs. W. Wells and 
Co., Ltd., Mersthnm, Surrey. 

Eric Wild. —A beautiful single, having 
about three rows of medium florets very 
evenly disposed round a bright yellow disc. 
It is certainly one of the best of the sea¬ 
son. The flowers are about 3 inches in 
diameter and their colour may be described 
as a soft tone of pink with neat white zone 
round the disc. Good, either disbudded or 
in sprays. First-class certificate to Mr. 
Geo. Mileham, Emlyn House Gardens, 
Leatherhead, Surrey/ 
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Marguerite de Quince y. — A large- 
flowered single of good quality, about 
4 inches in diameter. The florets are regu¬ 
larly arranged round a rather bold disc. 
There are from three to five rows of florets ; 
colour, blush. Commended. Also from Mr. 
Mileham. 

Marion.—A large-flowered single of good 
quality, rather more than 4 inches in 
diameter. The florets arc rather broad and 
somewhat pointed, neatly disposed round a 
yellow, well-proportioned disc. There are 
from three to five rows of florets ; colour, 
bright tone of deep rose. Commended. 
From Mr. H. W. Thorp. 

Ruby. —This is a Japanese bloom suitable 
for market. The flower is about 5 inches in 
diameter and has florets of medium breadth 
neatly reflexing ; colour, ruby - crimson, 
with a bronze reverse. Commended. From 
Mr. Walter .links, Thames Ditton. 

Bronze Cheer. — A useful Japanese, 
which the raiser says is a seedling from the 
well-known Winter Cheer. The flowers are 
full and have rather narrow petals that 
develop a bloom about 3£ inches in 
diameter; colour, golden-bronze. Com¬ 
mended. Also from Mr. Thorp. 

E. G. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Incurved Chrysanthemums.— These seem 
to be quite in the downward plane as ex¬ 
hibition flowers. It would appear that 
they are cultivated by fewer people each 
year, and certainly the examples seen this 
autumn are not encouraging. It was 
thought that by deferring the principal 
competition for this form—I mean the 
Holmes Memorial Cup for three dozen 
varieties—to the show of November 20th, 
in Essex Hall, there would be a better 
chance of seeing them fully out, a condition 
seldom approached quite early in the 
month. But, as remarked, the specimens 
were not such as would be likely to cause 
any great enthusiasm. Those line types, 
H. W. Thorp, Buttercup, and Romance, 
being perhaps past their best, there re¬ 
mained none to equal them. Possibly the 
incurved flowers are more striking on long 
stems in vases than when placed on flat 
boards where their depth cannot be readily 
seen ; in fact, I think this way of exhibit¬ 
ing them will be the only means of pre¬ 
venting them dying out. If we take away 
whites and yellows there are no striking 
colours among them, and this tells against 
them when compared with other classes.— 
H. S. 

LAW AND CUSTOM. 

DAMAGE TO FRUIT GARDEN. 

The law relating to damage done to gar¬ 
dens by trespassing animals was very 
clearly set out in a case decided at Nor¬ 
wich County Court last month. It 
appeared that some cattle belonging to the 
plaintiff got into a neighbour’s garden and 
did a certain amount of damage to plants 
growing, and also to an Apple-tree. The 
neighbour — the defendant — seized a 
heifer and shut her up in an outhouse. 
This he was perfectly entitled to do in 
respect of damage that the heifer had done. 
The plaintiff, however, came and asked 
the defendant to let him have the heifer 
and he would pay the damage. This the 
defendant refused to do, because it 
appeared that he demanded an excessive 
sum, which the plaintiff was not prepared 
to pay. After this the plaintiff called in a 
valuer and had the damage estimated, and 
then went again to the defendant and ten¬ 
dered him a sum of £2 10s. assessed by the 
valuer and Os. for the keep of the heifer. 
This the defendant again refused to 
accept, and still kept the heifer in the out¬ 
house. The plaintiff next went to the 
County Court, and deposited a sum of £35 
as security that he would commence and 
prosecute an action and return the heifer 
If ordered to do so, that being the legal 
requisite to having possession of the 
animal pending the decision of the 


court. He also paid into court the 
sum of £2 10s., which had been tendered 
to the defendant, and proceeded to take 
out the County Court summons. To this 
the defendant answered by entering a 
counter claim for £6 7s. Gd. damages for 
trespass. It appeared during the hearing 
that the defendant had said unless lie were 
paid £7 10s. he would sell the heifer. The 
County Court judge pointed out that be 
would have no power to do any such thing, 
and after reviewing the facts of the case 
his honour said that in his opinion £2 10s. 
was ample to satisfy all his just claims, 
and as he had refused to accept that there 
would be judgment for the plaintiff, and 
the defendant, the owner of the garden, 
must pay the plaintiff £3 10s. damages for 
injury to his heifer through being kept in 
the outhouse, and his charges for loss of 
time and travelling, and the charges of his 
solicitor relating to the security and the 
warrant nnd other fees, and also the costs 
of the action and Counterclaim, which 
would he dismissed. 

The moral of this is that occupiers of 
gardens, when they suffer damages from 
trespassing animals, should beware of 
taking possession of the animals, because 
the law relating to distress damage feas¬ 
ant, as it is called, is in a very curious 
state, and contains a good many pitfalls to 
the unwary. The safest plan is to call 
upon the owner of the trespassing animals 
to pay the amount of the damage they have 
done, nnd this damage should be properly 
assessed by a valuer and should not be put 
down at a round sum. The defendant in 
the case I have been dealing with probably 
had to pay more in damages and costs than 
the value of the heifer which he took 
possession of and refused to give up. 

Barrister. 

Gardener and compensation (Lamt 
Reader).— If the accident arose “out of, 
and in the course of,” your employment 
you are entitled to comi»ensation, which, 
however, must not exceed one-half of the 
amount of your average wages. The fact 
of your being what is called a “domestic ” 
servant—even if you are—makes no differ¬ 
ence whatever. You had better apply to 
your employer for what is due to you. - 
Barrister. 

POULTRY. 


TIIE WINTER EGG. 

Every winter is heard the complaint re¬ 
garding the scarcity of eggs. The worst of 
it is, the complaint is i>erfeotly justified. 
The remedy, however, is very largely in the 
poultry-keeper’s own hands, and by more 
judicious management much may be done 
to secure a greater proportion of eggs 
during the winter months. 

Reasons for scarcity.— It may be as well, 
at the outset, to enumerate some of the 
reasons for the paucity of winter eggs. Mis¬ 
takes are frequently made in the time of 
year that the chickens are hatched. In 
this connection both too-early and too-late 
hatching should be avoided. Very often, 
too, the right breeds are not kept for 
winter laying. In addition to these two 
very imj>ortnnt factors there may be also 
mentioned bad methods of feeding, insuf¬ 
ficient shelter, and unsuitable, possibly 
damp and draughty, houses. 

Selecting winter layers.— It will thus 
bo seen that the foundation of winter lay¬ 
ing must be laid at the beginning of the 
year. There are, indeed, very few branches 
of poultry-keeping that do not lend them¬ 
selves to specialising: nnd the specialist 
has abundant scope for his powers when 
endeavouring to secure a large proportion 
of the year’s egg yield during the winter 
months. The first point for consideration 
is as to the best breeds to select for the 
purpose. It will invariably be found that 
the breeds classified as general purpose are 
the most reliable as winter layers. The 
best of these breeds are the Wvnndotte 
Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, and 
Orpingtpn. The chief Ypguiremepts of tr 
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winter laver are hardiness, a tame disposi¬ 
tion, and heavy feathering. All these 
qualifications are possessed by the above- 
mentioned breeds. They are sufficiently 
hardy to thrive under almost any con¬ 
ditions, and if properly managed and 
hatched at the right time of year they can 
be thoroughly relied ui>on for winter work. 
To obtain reliable winter layers is very 
largely a matter of systematic and regular 
selection year by year ; that is, selection of 
those birds that show most promise in this 
direction. 

The male bird.—I have, however, known 
cases in which the selection of pullets was 
most rigorously carried out, and yet all the 
care that was bestowed upon them was 
neutralised by using a male bird of a strain 
in which breeding had not been carried out 
purely with an eye to the establishment of 
a good laying strain. The result of this is 
that the past work of selection of the 
pullets is reudered abortive in the future 
generation. It is a common idea that the 
liens are entirely responsible for the per¬ 
petuation of the laying quality. This, how¬ 
ever, is a mistake, since the male un¬ 
doubtedly has a considerable influence, 
and, furthermore, one that is sufficiently I 
powerful to counterbalance matters very 
greatly. The first factor of importance in 
ensuring a supply of winter eggs is to 
select the right breeds for the purpose, and 
then to secure, as far ns possible, a male 
bird that has been bred on similar lines to 
those of the pullets. It may be mentioned, 
however, that, the most prolific layers are 
those that are bred from two-year-old liens, 
mated with a healthy and virile year-old 
.cockerel. Stamina is a very important 
factor in winter layers, and stamina is I 
inherited to a greater extent from two- 
year-old hens than from those bred from 
, hens a year younger. Breeding from year- 
old stock is certainly not to he encouraged I 
where winter laying is being specialised in 
as the primary object. With non-sitting 
breeds the danger of weakness accruing to 
progeny bred from year-old stock is not so 
great, for the reason that, they need not be 
hatched so early in the season ; secondly, 
that they mature more rapidly; and 
thirdly, that they are not depended upon as 
winter layers to the same extent as the 
general-purpose group. 

The time to hatch winter layers.— This 
requires the greatest attention. Neglect 
may mean that the pullets are behind right 
up to the period when they should lie in 
.profit, while, on the other hand, misjudg- 
ment. in choosing the time may mean that 
they begin to lay too soon, and cease by 
the time that eggs command the highest 
prices. Birds intended for exhibition and 
for spring chickens should he hatched at 
different times to those for laying and for 
stock purposes. For the latter objects the 
time for hatching non-sitters and the heavy 
breeds also differs. The light breeds, such 
as the Minorca, Leghorn, Ancona, Ham¬ 
burg, and others of kindred type, need .not 
l>e hatched until six or seven weeks after 
such varieties as the Wyandotte, Plymouth 
Iioek. Orpington, Lnngshan, and Rhode 
Island Red. The latter breeds do not 
mature so quickly as those of the former 
type; they must, therefore, be hatched | 
considerably earlier. At the same time, 
they must not he hatched too early, for if 
this is so, in all probability they will 
moult in the late summer, and consequently 
will not commence to lay until the time 
when the highest prices are over, and are 
on the downward grade. On the other 
hand, if they are hatched too late in the 
season they have not reached the laying 
stage in their maturity before the cold 
weather commences, and their “coming 
on” is very much retarded. There is a 
right time to aim for—namely, when the 
first year’s moult may be avoided, and yet 
maturity will be advanced to the point of 
laying. For the consummation of this 
ideal, the heavy breeds should he hatched 
in relays. The first lot should appear the 
la 9 t week in February, continuing on 
throughout March until the second week of 
'April. E. T. B. 


1'EIt PET U AL-FL O WEB IN G CARNA¬ 
TION SOCIETY. 

December 4th, 1012. 

Thf. thirteenth exhibition of this society 
was held in the Royal Horticultural Hall 
on the above date, and from the standpoints 
of quality and spectacular display must be 
pronounced a success. At no time during 
the day, however, was the hall more than 
sparsely occupied by visitors, a remarkable 
fact when the popularity of the Carnation 
is considered, and the still greater 
evidences of the increasing interest com¬ 
mercially with which this modern phase of j 
the flower is invested. In speaking of the 
commercial interest in the flower we do so I 
from the broadest possible point of view, s 
having in mind the thousands that are j 
grown and the ever-increasing number of 
those who patronise the flower for its 
decorative value during at least half the 
year. That being so, it would almost \ 
appear that a special exhibition of Carna- 1 
tions at this season of the year should 
attract its thousands, but seeing that it 
does not we are led to inquire whether the 
society itself is playing its part—whether, 
indeed, it is making its presence or its 
exhibition sufficiently felt or known. The 
Point, to the society and the trade is an im¬ 
portant one, and we are assured that if 
people will not, or do not, flock to an ex- 
Dibit ion of such excellence ns the one we 
have in mind, they do not know of its exist- 1 
once. In all probability a few pounds spent 
in such a direction would bo well repaid in 
gate money alone, and doubly s6, perhaps, 
by the influx of new members. Another 
item of importance worthy of the society’s 
thought is tlie care of exhibits intended to 
do two days’ service. Some of the large 
trade exhibits staged the day before the ! 
Carnation show had lost much of their 
freshness, the dry air of the ball having 
in not a few instances sapped the life’s ! 
blood from the flowers. Hence, in a few 
instances, despite the general excellence of 
the whole, some flowers were not at their 
best. In all probability a light spraying of 
the floor, and an equally light spraying of | 
the atmosphere, would balance much of the 
dryness mentioned to the benefit of the 
exhibits. What is needed is not a floor- 
wetting so much as that the atmospheric 
conditions of I he hall should l>e reudered 
more congenial. 

We noted with satisfaction the keenness 
of the competitive section, the well-filled 
classes, and the excellence of the flowers. 
In one direction, too, a successful attempt 
was made demonstrating the rapid rise and * 
development of the British-raised Carna¬ 
tion, and by way of encouragement the 
society might offer a prize another vear to 
further develop the idea. The British- 
raised Carnation is fast becoming a force 
in the land. Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, 
Ilanover-square, were responsible for the 
innovation, and staged a collection of 
twenty-four varieties, all of British origin 
A few of the best were R. F. Felton. Lady 
Northeliffe, Lady Meyer,Marmion. Mikado, 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Snowstorm, Carola, 
Mandarin, Sunstar, British Queen. Fna 
Wallace, Britannia, White Britannia, and 
British Triumph, which, ns will be seen, 
practically embrace all shades of colour. 

For the best group of cut Carnations, not 
less than twelve varieties,on tabling 10 feet 
by ,°» feet, Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
W T alden, was first, having Gloriosa* Sun- 
star, Elecktrn, Geisha, Carola. White Per¬ 
fection, White Enchantress, Mikado, Lady 
Northeliffe, and Scarlet. Glow (gold medal). 
Messrs. Wm. Wells, Limited, Merstham, 
were second, showing North port (new deep 
cerise), Scarlet Glow, Bonfire, Dorothy 
Gordon, White House (large and hand¬ 
some), Salmon Enchantress, and Lady Algy 
(a pretty pale pink). Mr. C. Engelmann 
was also in the place of honour for the 
Brunton Challenge Cup for the best three 
vases of twelve bloomseach of British novel¬ 
ties distributed since January, 1910, the 
exhibitor showing Sunstar, Carola, and 
Lady Northeliffe. For the American Car- 


I !! al i 0, !„ Soe,efj ' 3 Challenge Cop, for a* 
l>est tiiree vases of Ameriean novels 
s nee 11110, Mr. H. T. Masoa. fi 
I harm Hampton, was first, showing ItT, 

; bonder, Gloriosa, and Dorothy frX 
excellently, Mr. C. W. Wallah, 
Hray, being second. For the best vase of 
flowers in the Classes G to 15 inelnslve, Mr 
E. Guile, Newport, Essex, was in the ilac* 
of honour with Lady Meyer, which k 
virtually a deep-coloured Enchanto* 
Twenty-five flowers constituted a rase ami 
everyone wns perfect in colour and form. 
In Class 7, which was devoted to pale pink 
varieties, Mr. Wallace, Eaton Bray 
first, the same exhibitor taking the leadin' 
place in Class 8 with Gloriosa, in Class'! 
with Una Wallace, which is of intend 
cerise shade, in Class II for scarlets with 
an admirable lot of Scarlet Glow, in 
Class 12 for crimsons with Carola Ur ] 
Engelmann,.the raiser of the variety, heinz 
second. In Class 10, for whites, Mr. H. I 
Mason, Hampton, was first with Wbitf 
Perfection, Mrs. Collins, Swanlev, being 
placed second. For one vasMwebf 
blooms, three or more varieties—Sir Ran¬ 
dolph Baker, Bart., Illandford, was first 
In the class for twelve blooms of any 
registered variety not in commerce, Messrs, 
Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, were 
Placed first for their new variety, Man 
Allwood. It is of salmon-rose colour and 
of fine form and substance, for one va.* 
of twenty-five blooms, one variety or any 
number of varieties arranged for effect, Sir 
Randolph Baker. Bart., took the firstpri^ 
with May Day, the same exhibitor securing ' 
the leading awnrd in the class for the ben I 
six Carnation plants in bloom in pots, t\\ I 
varieties. Unfortunately, the variette J 
were not named—a rather important J 
omission from a class where the growing I 
plants mean so much. The class for * 1 
single vase of crimsons brought fire ora- J 
petitors, Mr. 15. F. Jackson, Danehurst, I 
Epsom, taking the first prize with Carola, J 
which was shown throughout. For the best I 
collection of cut Carnations on a eireolsr 
table 4 feet in diameter, the first prize fa 
silver-gilt medal and a money prize of 
twenty-five shillings) went to Sir Itondolii 
Baker, Bart., Blnudford (gardener. Ur f 
A. E. Maher) for a superbly-arranged table t 
in excellent taste. A brown and baff 
figured or brocaded cloth was employed. I 
with an imposing central vase of scarlet 
and white flowers with Asparagus sprap, J 
and large and small alternately disposed 
vases of scarlet, yellow ground fancies, 
heliotrope and pink vases around. From I 
every point of view the arrangement wi ; |. 
very fine. For a dinner-table arrangement | 
Mrs. A. R, Bide, Farnham, was first, j 
showing May Day, narrow Croton leaves 
with light touches of Fern and Asparagus 
and a few bits of Selnginella aesia. Sir 
Randolph Baker was second in this class 
though taking the lead in Class 25, when? 
a canopy of the new pink Carnation. 
Gloriosa, with a base of similar flowers and 
some Asparagus, was the chief thin? 
employed. A rather important class w* 
that for Lord Howard de Waldens 
challenge vase for a semi-circular group or 
plants on a space of 25 square feet, tbefiw 
prize deservedly going to Mrs. C. F 
Raphael, Shenley, Herts (gardener. Mr_.V 
Grubb) for a very fine arrangement, Tif 
varieties were Lady Alington, Britlsj J 
Triumph, Lady XorthdilT- 
Carola. The flowers of Carola were oxw- j 
lent, some nearly 5 inches across. Tw j 
arrangement was well done, sticks wv - , 
practically obscured, and perfect | 
was seen everywhere. Mrs. Biscboffsaeis 
Bute House, South Audley-stn*t. 
second. This was a good class throjF 
out, the growing plants being °f. COB ®r ) : . 
able educational value, as showing 
freedom of flowering, and other imponj- 1 
things. 

The non-competing trade exhibits* 1 ^ 
much the same as shown on the: 
day, hence, though numerous and oi- 
quality, they do not call for w 

remc.Tlk here. 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden.— We have had one 
severe frost, aud then a change of wind 
.vhich has brought a change of *weather, 
ind the frost has drifted away in sleet 
ind rain. Earth-moving and alterations 
•an be carried out. I would rather plant 
3oses and herbaceous plants when the 
ground is fairly dry, but turf can be laid 
md new walks made or turned over and 
mproved. Box edgings can be replanted 
vhen necessary, but edgings can be made 
>est when the soil is not too sticky, 
lead branches can be cut out of trees in 
>ud weather, and old, useless shrubs can 
>e grubbed in frosty weather, and manure 
leaps turned and wheeled on the land. 
There are some bulbs to plant yet. Double 
vliite La Candeur Tulip and Forget-me- 
icts make very pretty beds on the lawn, 
ind double Tulips are lasting, Montbre- 
ias of the newer kinds are effective in 
:roups. In our experience these should 
lot be left too long in one si>ot, as they 
:et crowded and do not flower so well. 
Sarly Tulips and Hyacinths in beds are 
noting, and if severe frost comes a light 
nulch will tie useful. Pmouies should not 
»e disturbed often, as small plants will not 
lower much till well established. 

Fruit garden.—Where the pruning has 
>een completed, washing and spraying 
hould follow r immediately. Where Moss 
nd Lichens form on the trunks and 
•ranches of the trees it is generally a 
ign that the drainage is defective, and a 
leep drain through waterlogged land will 
•e beneficial. One deep drain through wet, | 
pongv land will often remove the troubles 
rora fruit land. Basic slag forms a good 
(ressing to fruit land. Where the trees i 
•roduce small fruits, more surface feeding 
rill be a great help, aud the feeding may 
ither be liquid or solid, which means that 
be contents of manure-tanks and cesspools 
nay be cleared and placed on the surface 
or the rain to wash them down to the 
oots of fruit-trees and bushes. Black 
'urrants and Gooseberries will use profit- 
bly more nutriment than they generally 
:et. In pruning Plums on walls, lay in a 
oung shoot wherever there is room. 
Caches may be loosened from the wall 
eady for the pmner. These trees are not 
isually pruned till other trees are finished, 
s the wood-buds will then be visible. It 
3 always safe to cut to triplets a wood-bud 
>etween two fmit buds, as there must be 
wood-bud to form the leader. 

Vegetable garden.— Cauliflowers and 
«rly Broccoli, wdiere unprotected, will 
>robably have suffered from the frost. 
Sarly Cauliflowers, such as Veitch’s Forc¬ 
es and Snowball, may he brought on 
mder glass where there is a little warmth, 
^ettuces, also, must have shelter and 
vanntli. Lettuces outside which are-full 
:rown will perish if exposed to frost, a 
'ew dry leaves placed among them, if ap¬ 
plied in time, w T ill generally save them, 
wt a succession of Lettuces should be 
‘oming on in glass structures now. Sen¬ 
ate and Rhubarb will be coming on in the 
Mushroom-house or elsewhere now. The 
>ld-fasbioned way was to cover with pots 
>r tubs and surround with fermenting 
Wes and manure, but this has been dis¬ 
continued in most places now, and if the 
Mushroom-house is roomy much labour 
* r ill be saved. All seed Potatoes should 


flower-buds. Cinerarias and Cyclamens 
are now coming into flower, and a little 
help will be beneficial. It is better, I 
think, to change the stimulant sometimes. 
I prefer to do this often, and towards the 
close of the feeding season add something 
to hasten the opening of the buds. I have 
found soot-water and nitrate of soda 
alternately suit most things well. In 
watering, pay special attention to the 
plants near the hot-water pipes, where 
the heat dries the plants up quickly. It is 
not wise to permit plants to get dry 
enough for the foliage to w’ilt. Of course, 
less will he required now, but I think over¬ 
dryness does more harm now than in sum¬ 
mer, and they are longer in recovering 
from the check. This is the season when 
the potting composts are renewed. The 
prices of everything have a tendency to 
rise, and good potting soil is scarce, and 
the railway charges are increasing. 

Forcing-house (bulbs).— Roman Hya¬ 
cinths (French grown) are dearer and not 
so good as they w r ere ; but the Italians aud 
the Dutch Romans are better and cheaper. 
Bulbs in bowls are In demand now. The 
early Narcissi are coming in. Of course, 
thePaper-w'hite is obtainable,but the price 
is higher. Lily of the Valley crowns will 
force well on a bed of leaves and manure; 
the kind of lied one usually employs for 
forcing Asparagus will suit. The frames 
should be matted up for a time till some 
progress has been made. Late bulbs for 
cutting can be brought on in cool-frames 
in boxes till well rooted. Afterward they 
can be moved to a warmer house or pit if 
the demand is urgent. Bulbs coming on 
must be kept moist. If permitted to got 
dry a check will be given, and the flowers 
may fail. 

Creenhouse (flowers in winter).— Hard- 
wooded plants must have a steady tem¬ 
perature for the most part. Heaths must 
be kept safe from frost. Genistas and 
Australian plants will require a tempera¬ 
ture at night of 50 degs. or so to bring 
out the flowers, and they must not be per¬ 
mitted to suffer from want of water; but 
it will be borne in mind that during very 
severe weather a lower temperature will 
do. The outside temperature must be 
taken into consideration, and some effort 
made to meet it, and so balance matters. 
Zonal Pelargoniums in flower, Cyclamens, 
and Cinerarias which are now r coming into 
flower, must have heat enough to keep 
them free from damp, a little air to be 
given for that purpose when the weather 
is suitable. If the thermometer falls to 
40 degs. on cold nights no harm will be 
done. 

Work In vineries. —The sooner late Vines 
are pruned now' the better, and if there 
is any danger of bleeding a little styptic 
may be used on the wounds—painters’ 
knotting will do. If some of the Grapes 
have to hang on the Vines longer, some of 
the pruning may be done, and the Grapes 
left to hang for a time, though where 
there is convenience for bottling, it will 
be better to clear the house. Vines which 
have been forced in previous years will he 
ready to move at the usual time. Cleaning 
the Vines, white-washing the walls, and 
cleaning the paint, and the renovation of the 
border are necessary work, special atten¬ 
tion being given to the inside borders. 
Strong cuttings should be saved for pro¬ 
pagation, and be kept fresh in soil. 


>e sorted over and placed crown upwards 
in boxes or trays in a light, frost-proof 
wilding. Make up hot-beds for Aspara- 
?bs, Carrots, Radishes, etc. Mustard and 


Watering Pines.— Coverings on the glass 
on cold nights will save a good deal of 
fuel, especially to the fruiting - house, 
where a brisk temperature is required. A 


ress can be sown in succession in boxes 1 little stimulant should be given in the 
,w^ an . n pIaces - Sow French Beans in wat er, and only chilled water should be 
accession, in a temperature of 60 degs., use d. The quantity of water will depend 


in pots or boxes. Pots are the handier. 

Conservatory.—Cleanliness is always im¬ 
portant. Some plants may succeed in 


upon the bottom-heat. If the pots are 
plunged in a bed of leaves or tan of a 
moderate temperature, and the atmosphere 


Mrty pots, but the majority will do better reasonably moist from damping floors, once 
where the pots are clean and dead leaves, a week with such weather as we are having 
if any, are removed promptly, and the now will suffice. This matter can be 
^nvface kept, in a clean, healthy condition, safely left in the hands of the man in 
1* weak soot-water may be given to Camel- charge. The fruiting-house may range 
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from 65 degs. to 70 degs., and successions 
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will do at 60 degs., varying a little to meet 
the conditions outside. 

Figs under glass.— The trees, both in 
pots and planted in the border, will have 
probably been pruned, or should have 
attention now. Trees in pots may probably 
have been repotted ; if not they may be 
repotted now. Figs are strong-rooting 
plants, and sometimes when old, in rather 
large pots, it will benefit them to reduce 
the roots aud prune rather hard back. If 
this reduces the first crop a little the second 
will compensate. Figs will do very well 
with th 3 same treatment as given to Vines, 
and to ensure a good second crop a little 
warmth will he necessary. Start about 
50 degs. and work up gradually to 60 degs. 
if fruits are wanted early. 

Early Tomatoes. —Those with early 
Tomatoes coming on in warm-houses will 
have fruits swelling and ripening now if 
the plants were started in September and 
encouraged, hut the crops should be set 
early aud helped with liquid manure. A 
successional crop should be sown now to 
plant out or grow in pots when ready. 
They must be brought on in warm-houses 
with a temperature of not less thanOOdegs. 
at night, and occupy a light position near 
the glass. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

December 23rd .— We are trying to fetch up 
arrears in each department. In fine 
weather planting and pruning are being 
done. Roses and fruit-trees are going in 
well. During frost we have other work to 
do. Spraying fruit-trees can be done in 
frosty weather where the wood is hard and 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

EFFICIENCY. 

The continued prosperity and progression 
of the British Empire depend on the 
efficiency of all departments and individuals 
on whom the responsibility resolves. The 
diplomacy of ambassadors and the integrity 
of over-sea consuls is as important as the 
maintenance of a strong fleet, capable of 
immediate mobilisation, or a powerful 
army ready to take the field at a moment’s 
notice. It is only by possessing depart¬ 
ments and individuals of the highest 
efficiency that our heritage can be upheld. 

In business, similar conditions are essen¬ 
tial, and only those houses who adapt their 
systems to modern requirements can hope 
for continued prosperity. The np-tor-date 
firm must he willing to scrap existing plant 
and methods immediately they have 
decided that they no longer spell complete 
efficiency. 

We were the pioneers of “ Tested Seeds,” 
and during each decade our experts have 
been constantly working to introduce new 
methods of testing, selection, grading, and 
hybridization, until at tne present time, 
nearly 100 years after our business was 
established, we possess machinery, appara¬ 
tus, trial grounds, and facilities which are 
second to none. Come and see them when¬ 
ever you can spare the time. 

: Every department is trained to a high 
I standard of efficiency, controlled by men of 
proved ability and discernment. Our re¬ 
sources are at your command, and we 
undertake to cater for every horticultural 
necessity, from supplying one packet of 
Virginia Stock to 50,000 bushels of Peas, 
aud from filling a window box to laying 
out a thousand-acre golf course. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to His Majtotyi Iftt King, 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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ripe, but Peaches will not be sprayed in 
frosty weather, and pruning will be I 
delayed. 

December 3£th .— The indoor hands will , 
whitewash and clean paint in bad ' 
weather, and pick over shreds and nails. 
All souud shreds that will Inst another 
season will be scalded in boiling water and 
sound cast-nails heated and dipped in lin¬ 
seed oil. Small branches of the Golden 
Willow are cut and tied in bunches and 
kept for training fruit-trees. 

December 26th. —Late flowering bulbs are 
being planted in boxes for late forcing. 
There is often a larger demand for late 
flowers than early, as the Chrysanthemums ; 
compete with the early flowers. In bad 
weather Pea-sticks and stakes are pre¬ 
pared, and manure is turned over and 
wheeled on the land when it works cleanly. 
Gravel paths have been broken up and re 
gravelled. 

December ,??//<.-- Planted several hundred 
yards of hedges of Myrobalan Plum and 
Oval-leaved Privet in mixture. One of 
Privet to two of Plum makes a fairly good 
hedge. The Privet is used to give a green 
tint to the hedge, and the Plum gives the 
necessary strength. In mild weather a new 
tennis lawn is being made. In spring we 
should sow Grass seeds, but this work is 
urgent. 

December SSth. —Some Chrysanthemums 
are later this season than usual, but they 
are so useful for cutting they never come 
amiss. We generally have fairly good 
blooms till tlie end of January. They are 
obtained by keeping the plants cool outside 
as long as possible. Wo are taking cut tings 
now because wo never like to lose a good 
stout cutting. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Questions. —Queries and answers are in¬ 
serted in Gardening free of charge if corres¬ 
pondents follow these rules: All cnmiuunicati"ns 
should be cl earl y written on one side of the paper 
only . and addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
17 , FurnivaLstrcet, Holborn, London, E.C. Letters 
on business slnulJ be sent to the Publisher. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. /Is 
Gardening has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be repli&l to 
in the issue immediately folloiving their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who ivish their plants 
to be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless). Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more than 
one kind is sent they should be numbered. Of 
conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit.— Several specimens in dif¬ 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci¬ 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. Wc can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time. 

PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemums mildewed (G. W. Pape).— 
One way is to dust the leaves with sulphur 
directly you see the least signs of the mildew. 
A good recipe for the destruction of mildew is 
made up in the following way:-Place 2 lb. of 
sulphur and 2 lb. of lime, which has not been 
slaked in 10 quarts of water, and boil for 
twenty minutes. For syringing on the plants 
use two wineglassfuls of the mixture to 4 gal¬ 
lons of clean, cold water. 

Liliums in pots (Jim).—Good bulbs of Lilium 
speciosum magnifleum should go singly into 
6-inch pots or three into a 9-inch pot. Pot 
them at once, and let the soil be composed of 
turfy loam and good peat in equal parts, some 
old hot-bed manure, and sharp white sand. 
Use the rough turfy pieces for drainage. Let 
the tops of the bulbs be just about i-inch under 
the soil, unless you do not quite fill the pots, 
then keep the tops level with the surface as 
you can add some soil after roots have been 


formed. Stand the pots on a hard bottom out- 
l doors on a south aspect, and cover up with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes for a few weeks to 
help roots to form before taking them under 
glass. Do not, however, put them into the 
I temperature you speak of, but let them come 
away naturally in a greenhouse, otherwise the 
stems will become drawn, and they will be ox 
no use when you require them. 

Destroying Paddock Pipe (Equisetum) 

(Weeds).—' This is one of the worst pests any¬ 
one can have in cultivated ground. There is 
really no means of eradicating it beyoud con¬ 
stantly cutting it off so soon. as it appears 
above ground. When no foliage or above¬ 
ground growth is permitted the roots eventu¬ 
ally die. This Equisetum specially thrives in 
sour, wet soil, ana if yours is so, then a good 
remedy would be to have a few drains put in. 

Rosa Soulieana (Mrs. A. Graham ).—This 
i Chinese Rose has been in cultivation in English 
gardens for about twelve years. Of very 
vigorous habit, it may in some respects be 
classed with R. moschata. though the leaves 
and flowers are both smaller. Growths up to 
10 feet or 12 feet in length are formed by 
healthy plants in a season, while a young speci¬ 
men will in a few years form a thicket 10 feet 
high and 12 feet or 15 feet through. The leaves 
have a greyish or somewhat glaucous hue. The 
creamy-white flowers are each 11 inch to 
U inch across, and are borne in June in large 
corymbs. The fruit9, which are freely borne, 
are. when ripe, orange-coloured, with a red 
flush. R. Soulieana ought only to be planted | 
where it can have unrestricted room, for to 
prune would be to destroy its ornamental 
qualities. A position in the wild garden or i 
park is best suited to its requirements. We 
cannot find it mentioned in any catalogue we 
have. 

Scale on greenhouse plants (Greenheys).— ' 

! The specimens of leaves you send us are 
covered with brown-scale, while there are also 
traces of mealy-bug. It will be exceedingly 
difficult to clean the plants, seeing they are in 
such a had condition. You will have to deal 
with all the plants singly, laying each one on 
its side, going over every part of the stems and 
leaves with a blunt-edged knife, and scraping 
off every bit of scale you can find. Then make 
up strong soapy water, using 1 lb. of soft soap 
to n bucketful of boiling water, and when it 
has dissolved and the water is yet quite warm, 
give the whole of the stems and leaves a good 
washing with a fairly* hard brush. Then 
thoroughly syringe with clean water. If any 
ot the plants are very badly infested, we should 
not hesitate to throw them on the fire heap. It 
would be advisable, too, to have all the wood¬ 
work washed down and repainted and the glass 
cleaned. Even where treatment and culture 
are of the best it is only possible to keep down 
this pest by constant washing and cleansing of 
the plants. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Opliiopogon japonicum ( Interested).—Thi9 is 
the name of the plant of which you send small 
sample and fruit. The only way to obtain a 
greater supply of these latter would be by 
fertilising or pollinating the flowers. For this 
nurpose it would be best to give the plant cool- 
house treatment, as. if either forced or treated 
quite cold—the plant is fairly hardy—the possi¬ 
bility of a good flowering even might be some¬ 
what remote. To flower it freely the plant 
should be given a rather generous treatment in 
pots, with plenty of moisture at the roots while 
growing. 

Solanum jasminoides CIF. G. S.) — This is the 
name of the specimen you send. Do not cut it 
back, as if you have a sharp frost this will cut 
it back, and the more foliage there is left on 
the plant the less likelihood is there of the 
inner shoots being injured. Any portions 
blackened and shrivelled by the frost should 
not be removed until the plant starts into 
growth in the spring, when they may be cut 
hack to the living wood. If the frost does not 
injure the plants, then simnly thin out the 
growths where too thick and spur the others 
; back, doing this in January or February, 
according to the weather 
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can. water in which there is lime. It oay 
applied at any season of the year, vj 
known to be acting when the Moss tamili 
after which it withers away and crumblKa 
powder. If it has been too weak, the Mossoi 
turns red and another application isnecou 
As Moss indicates a poorness ot soil it till 
requisite after the Moss is destroyed to »$» 
ton-dressing of loamy soil, manure, and 
ashes. 

Mice in garden CD. £. .Yorriij.-Get kJ 

f lood-sized jam or marmalade jars, let theav 
evel with the soil, fill half full with vul 
rub a ring of lard or dripping abouUjij* 
from the top. so that the mice have to radii 
to get it. You should also keep a cat w «| 
garden. j 


Black Currant-mite (Arthur A. Sanders).— 
Your Black Currant-bushes are very badlv 
attacked by the mite, and your best plan will 
be to destroy them at once, and so prevent the 
pest spreading to the other plantation you 
refer to. This is a notifiable disease, and you 
will have to inform the Board of Agriculture 
of the same. 

Mildew on Peach-tree CP. IF. IF;).—If caught 
in time, and dealt with when the first spot 9 
appear, mildew can easily be cured by an ap¬ 
plication of flowers of sulphur. Allow it to 
remain on for twenty-hours, and then wash it 
off, and if the mildew is not killed, repeat the 
application. Syringing with Giahurst com¬ 
pound. following the instructions sent with this 
insecticide, would also destroy it. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moss in lawn (J. F- A .).—Get some sulphate 
of iron, and mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. of 
sulphate to 2 gallons of water. The solution 
should be made in a wooden cask, putting the 
plain water into the cask first, and then adding 
the solution. Then get a rosed watering-pot, 
and apply the mixture to the lawn over a space 
of 15 Bquare yards. It should be used as soon 
as made, as if kept it loses strength. Make it 
with rain-water, if possible, avoiding, if you 


Bordeaux mixture (Fred Foiter).-Qti U 
of sulphate of copper, and dissolve in a lui 
wooden tub by soaking in hot water-a 
2 gallons. Then dissolve In a pail 2 lb. of fre 
lime. When both are quite dissolved pat cl 
two liquids together into the tub. and stir i 
2 lb. of treacle to make it sticky. Th«u: 
18 gallons of water, and the liquid will km* 
for use. 

Caustic alkali solution 'Fred Foittr'.-Tu 
is the best winter dressing for fruiMrte, ut 
is prepared as follows:-lf you only wtik a 
make a small quantity, dissolve i lb. of art 
soda in a gallon of water, then add! Ik i 
commercial potash (pearl-ash), stir well, da 
mix both, adding enough water to uk 
5 gallons of solution. Apply to the larpca 
with a brush and to the small branches ink 
form of spray with a syringe or an ecpsi 
Take care that the solution does not tooch th 
bare hands or the clothes. Yon must also tar 
in mind that this remedy can only be mi 
when the trees are dormant. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

F. G. Harris .—In your climate alnok isj 
shrub will grow, and we would advise n 
visit neighbouring gardens or Meseri. Veitd) 
nursery, at Exeter, and make yotr own ske 

tion. - F. G. Harris.— Yes, such a cant shad 

make a good stock for whatever sort of Yineyoi 
prefer. We should advise you toprocnmrcff 
of “ Vines and Vine Culture," price 5e. 6d. pos 
free, from Mrs. Barron, 13, Sutton Coortrat 
Chiswick, London, W.— D. E. Morw-Iif 
training the Tropseolum through the slra 
that you say is close by, and we think yoc *11 
find that it will then flower. It will not i» 
ceed in a tub, as you propose.—Jin-fa 
only thing you can do is to stand them at 
tub of water for some hours, mum 
thoroughly soak the soil. Stand them ca i 
hard bottom, and cover with litter to pv* 
the pots being broken by frost. The be« pin 
would be, after you have thoroughly sal 4 
them, to plant them out; but even tntntkr 
will do little good, we fear.—u. Brndw- 
1, Probable reasons are exhausted soil aad 4* 
ness at the roots, while it may be that, c»» 
to a dry atmosphere, the plants are otkt a 
with thrips and red-spider. 2, No. yon tats 
treat the Freesia9 in tue way you suggest, fa 
only thing is to bring them into a light beat 
and stand them up as close to the glass u I* 

can.- Argo— Any bookseller could prownfc 

you such a book as you require.— Om. W&* 
—1, Your query is one of those it ii di£«* 
to answer. If you mean by a "greenhouse/* 
house which you are anxious to keep gay se 
ing the season, then we should say that w 
work of providing plants to do this MdW 
up a succession of bloom is greater thaa 
of growing stove plants. Much depends oa» 
plants you are growing or intend growicc - 

Stove and Greenhouse Plants." by RJ 
Baines, from this office, price 12s., illnstrstM 
with no illustrations, 5s .—John 
Kindly read our rules as to the nutate* 
queries we answer in any one week, aad *» 
note that each query must be on a 
sheet of paper.—Turo.-Without seeing J* 
ground it is very difficult to advise, and 
beat plan would be to consult bobm F* 
gardener in your neighbourhood. 

NAMES OT PLANTS AND W*** 


Names of plants ,-J. C. B.-t. Specuf" 
sufficient; 2, Rosemary; 3, Eulalia; A A 
fine form of the Soft Prickly Shield FmJ'-? 
stichum angulare).— W- i). 5 .-Solanum P 
minoides. See note on this 
B'head. —1, Oncidiura pneteitum; i 

sp.- Euonymus .—Evidently a 

impossible to say with any rertainty fro® 
scraps you send us. , 

Name of fruit.-J. Mightll-Yoar App« 
we think, Flower of Kent. 

-—-- 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

SLUIS and GROOT, Eukhuheo. HolkaJ 
General Price List of Fepefobh. Flow, 
Agricultural Seeds. 

STJTTON AND SONS. Reading.-Amatmu 
in Horticulture for ISIS. . 

KELWAY AND SON, Laogport.-Ma*w D 1 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Six Hill* 
age, Herts.— Some Sere and Bonntnt 
J. VEITCH AND SONS, LTD., Cbw«~ 
Seeds for 191S. , 

WEBB AND SONS, 8tourbndg*-^ ia 
Vegetable and Flow Feeds for 
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Alstrosmerias .. ..855 

Andro«ace lanuginosa 
and Androsace lanugi¬ 
nosa Leichtlini .. 84S 

Apples, hybrid Crab .. 853 

Apple- trees, grease- 
hands on .. .. 860 

Aubrietlaa .. ..854 

Begonias, winter-dower¬ 
ing .851 

Books .858 

Bouvardia Humboldt! 

corymbiflora .. .. 847 

Carnation Enchantress 

sporting.851 

Carnation rust .. .. 860 

Carnations for table 

decoration .. .. 851 


Catheartla villosa, rais¬ 
ing .847 

Centropogon Lucyanus 843 
Cheirantbua mutabilis 
purpureus .. .. 857 

Cherries, dessert .. 850 
Cherry, a rare Japanese 848 
Ch rya anthemum San- 
down Radiance, single 852 
Chrysanthemums, a plea 
for single .. ..848 

Chrysanthemums, new 
yellow Japanese .. 852 
Chrysanthemums of easy 

culture.852 

Chrysanthemums with 
thread-like florets .. 852 
Citrus, fruit of hard>/ .. 840 
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Cupressus obtusa .. 854 
Cytlsus tilipes .. .. 848 

Euphorbia jacquiniso- 
flora .. .. .. 847 

Fern, a pretty new .. 848 
Fig-trees, planting .. 849 
Fruit-buds, birds and .. 860 
Fruit-trees, canker on.. 850 
Fruit-trees in poor soil . 849 
Fruit-trees, root-pruning 

of.849 

Fruit-trees, spurs on .. 850 
Fruit-trees, wire-netting 

for .850 

Galanthus Olgro.. .. 847 

Garden food .. .. 856 

Garden work .. .. 859 

Gardening in heavy clay 847 


Garrya elliptica .. .. 854 

Gentiana acaulis .. 857 
Gentianella, feeding 

the .848 

Holxine Solieroll .. 847 
Hutton John, Cumber¬ 
land .855 

Koelreuteria paniculata 854 
Lettu es, hot-bed for .. 853 
Lilies in pots, growing.. 
jAthospermum interme¬ 
dium . 

Magnolia Lennei 
Mistletoe, increasing 
the 

Morisia hypogma 
Narcissus, Polyanthus, 
forcing.852 
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847 

857 


Orchids for warm green¬ 
house .. .. .. 

Peeonies, single 
Pears cracking 
Pears diseased 
Primula malacoides .. 
Rhododendron Brough¬ 
ton i aureum .. 
Rhododendron Cynthia, 
syn. Lord Palmerston 
Rhubarb forcing.. 

Roses, a note ou market 
Roses by the sea 
Roses: Hybrid Perpe- 
tuals for forcing, a few 

good . 

Roses, manuring or pro¬ 
tecting .. 


Roses, Polyantha, In 

pots .843 

fialsafy .» .. 858 

Senecio, a climbing .. 847 
Speedwells, New Zea¬ 
land .854 

Stock Beauty of Nice .. 847 
Stocks, Brompton .. 860 
Tomato Magnificent .. 843 
Tree-Ferns in Glasgow.. 847 
Veronica Stuarti .. 857 
Vines, mealy-bug on .. 860 
Wand-plant, the .. 860 
Week’s work, the com¬ 
ing .. .. .. 859 

Wood on chalk, under¬ 
planting.854 

Yew, the Plum-fruited 854 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Tree-Ferns in Glasgow. —The Tree-Ferns 
In the Kibble Palace of the Glasgow 
Botanic Gardens afford much pleasure, 
and are a source of wonder to many 
visitors, who have never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a group of this character. 
They are planted out in the centre of the 
huge conservatory, and present the natural 
appearance we associate with an Aus¬ 
tralian dingle. The arrangement is 
extremely natural, and the whole group is 
well worth seeing.—A. V. 

Helxine Solieroll. —This is rather a 
singular little creeping plant, growing 
quite close to the soil, and said by some to 
he equal to Arenaria balearica as a 
carpeter, but not so hardy. It forms a 
dense carpet of small leaves of varying 
shades of green, and bears very minute 
purple flowers, which are so small as to be 
hardly noticeable. It evidently likes a 
moist place, hut this is not essential. In 
cold districts it may be lost in severe 
winters, especially those in which there 
is a good deal of moisture followed by hard 
frost.— S. Arnott. 

Primula malacoides.— Tliis is becoming 
popular for winter flowering, and I have 
seen many good batches of plants in 
northern gardens this winter. The best I 
have seen were in the garden of Mr. John 
Primrose, Arundel House, Dumfries. Some 
variation is apparent in the colouring, and 
in all probability we shall soon have as 
wide a range of colours as in Primula 
obconica. P. malacoides is lighter and 
more graceful than P. obconica, and so far 
as I have been able to learn it has not the 
troublesome feature which bans P. 
obconica.— Primavere. 

Bouvardia Humboldti corymbiflora.— Not 
so very long'since, reference was made in 
Gardening Illustrated to the value of this 
Bouvardia for planting out-of-doors during 
the summer. This w T ould suggest that it 
blooms earlier than most of the garden 
varieties, and such is the case. For this 
reason some well-flowered examples at the 
Horticultural Hall, on December 3rd, were 
decidedly noteworthy, as they are, as a 
rule, over before this. It is in every way 
a fine Bouvardia,. of taller growth than 
most of the others, while the long-tubed 
flowers and their delicious fragrance are 
distinguishing features. 

Stock Beauty of Nice. — For winter 
blooming this variety is very useful, as it 
readily lends itself to this mode of treat¬ 
ment. If the seed is sown at the end of 
August, or early in September, and the 
young plants grown on sturdily after¬ 
wards, they will bloom in about ten weeks 
from the sowing of thff>seed. Plants in 
6-inch pots will flowtr _w£lli TVTp|tf>he 


nights get cold the plants should be pro¬ 
tected by a frame, giving them plenty of 
air w’henever possible, and keeping them 
well exposed to the light up to the time 
they are ready to take into the green¬ 
house. The colour is a pretty shade of 
pink. 

Increasing the Mistletoe.— Referring to 
the note on above in your issue of the 14th, 
I have grown Mistletoe here for many 
years, and have also found the spring 
months of the year most suitable for 
pressing the berries on tlie trees on which 
the growth of Mistletoe is wished to grow. 
The trees on which I have found it grow 
readily are the Apple, the White Thorn, 
the Poplar, and the Mountain Ash. It is 
also best to place the berries on the sunny 
side of the tree and on trees in full sun. 
There are two sexes of Mistletoe. The 
subject of growth is interesting from the 
fact that it is so slow that, every period of 
same can be watched.— Walter Smyth, 
Hollywood , Co. Down. 

Galanthus Olgae. —This charming little 
Greek Snow'drop lias once more found its 
way to this country, after having been 
scarce for years. It was introduced to 
cultivation many years ago by the late Max 
Leiehtlin, and comes from Mount Tay- 
getus, in Greece. It flowers about 
October. It is doubtful if it will prove per¬ 
manently hardy, and the introducer used 


not more grown. I root my cuttings in 
heat and grow them there until they are 
established in 5-inch pots, in which they 
flower. By the end of June, or beginning 
of July, they have been pinched two or 
three times. They are then stood in a 
cold frame until September, when they are 
put into a warm-house. Given this treat¬ 
ment I have nice dwarf plants flowering 
at Christmas, with from five to seven 
shoots covered with bloom. I have grown 
them inside all summer, but find they are 
inclined to grow too lanky, and not so neat 
as the frame-grown ones. — George 
Chaplin. 

Rhododendron Cynthia, syn. Lord 
Palmerston. —With reference to the above 
I quite agree with all II. R. Yorke, 
Gardening Illustrated, December 14th, 
says. I have had it from various nurseries 
under both names, and have compared 
flowers^ foliage, habit of growth, etc., and 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
names are synonymous. Generously 
treated, it is one of the most beautiful 
Rhododendrons we have, second only to 
Tink Pearl, in my opinion. The colour is a 
true rosy-crimson, and the trusses of bloom 
8 inches long or more when well grown. 
Grouped in large masses the effect of this 
variety is very striking. It should never 
be planted in the shade, as if so it will not 
flower. As a standard or bush it does 


to grow it in a frame at BndeD-Baden. It | fonning a handsome 

will prove a good plant for a cool or even a 


°\I0 gdC 


cokl-house. There seems little danger of j 
its doing well in the south of England from j 
want of hardiness, but. like other autumn- 1 
flowering Snowdrops, it may lose some of 
its early-flowering habit in this country.— 
S. Arnott. 

Raising Cathcartia villosa.— I think the 
enclosed letter from Messrs. Barr and Sons 
will interest a good many of your readers. 
In July last I gave seed of Cathcartia 
villosa to a number of good gardeners. In 
one instance only two seedlings appeared, 
and they perished.—E. C. Buxton, Coed 
Derw , Beltws-y-Coed. 

“ In further reply to your letter, we have 
been trying to get what information we could 
with regard to the sowing of Cathcartia villosa 
seed, and we find that the general experience 
is that it is very difficult to raise, and that 
more success attends autumn sowing than 
spring sowing. In such cases the seed lies 
dormant all the winter and germinates in 
spring. We may mention that success has been 
obtained in the case of such seeds as Meconop- 
sis by keeping them in a refrigerator all the 
winter and sowing in the spring. This, of 
| course, is a partial imitation of the conditions 
attending the seeds in their native habitats.” 

Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora.— A paragraph 
appeared in your issue of December 14th 
regarding the beautiful winter-flowering 
' plant. Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora. Its value 
for winter decoration, and the simplicity 
1 of its culture, make one wonder why it is 


plant.— E. Markham. 

Gardening in heavy clay. — “ Belgian 
Reader ” writes in your issue of December 
14th, in answer to me. I said in the letter 
he refers to that it was for alpines that the 
drainage was so absolutely essential. 
Many of the plants he mentions ramp in 
my soil. I have a small water course, the 
stones forming the side, of which I set in 
cement, as there is a considerable rush of 
water after heavy rain. A neighbouring 
Sax. peltata dropped a seed into a chink 
in the cement, where it germinated, and 
the resultant plant is now, or was in the 
summer, 4 feet high, though its roots can 
have nothing to flourish in but the stiffest 
yellow clay .and water. I may add that 
Gentiana .verna, which Mr. Bland and 
many others have such difficulty with, 
strange to say, flourishes in my soil.— 
F. W. J. S., Ballyduf , Tltomastown, Co. 
Kilkenny. 

A climbing Senecio (S. eanalipes).— 
This has been for a month or more an 
object of great beauty in the succulent- 
house at Kew, and bids fair to continue 
for some time vet. It is of strong growth. 
The flowers, which are disposed in large, 
loose clusters, are each over $ inch across, 
and of a rich golden-yellow colour. Consider¬ 
ing its beauty, atid at thffc season, too, it is 
a matter for surprise .that, it has not before 
th is ! been OaStwisivety grown J A second 
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climbing species, Senecio mncroglossns, Is 
also in flower in the same structure, and 
very pretty it is, though decidedly less j 
showy than that previously mentioned. In 
S. nineroglossus the leaves mimic those of ! 
an Ivy, while the flower-heads are solitary. 
They are 2 inches or A inches in diameter, 
aiul of a pale yellow’ colour. A good deal 
of interest was centred round this Senecio 
about twenty-live years ago, it being then 
often referred to as the German Ivy and 
Capo Ivy from the shape of the leaves. It 
is, as a rule, less frequently met with than 
it was some years ago. Both these 
Scneeios can be readily struck from 
cuttings provided they are not kept too 
moist. 

Polyantha Roses in pots.— The Roses of 
this section, or, at all events, some of 
them, are already established favourites 
both for flowering in the open ground 
and for pot culture. Even ns late as De¬ 
cember 3rd numerous examples of three 
varieties formed a bright feature at the 
Horticultural Hall, the plants being in the 
shape of neat little bushes bristling with 
flowers. The three varieties w T ere Jessie, 
bright and rich in colour; Mrs. Cutbush, 
clear pink: and Baby Tausendschon, 
wdiose flowers arc larger than those of the 
two preceding and in colour pink with a 
light centre. Even out-of-doors the flow’ers 
of many of those Roses are spread over 
a lengthened period, and, given glass pro¬ 
tection, the season is, of course, even more 
prolonged. The old race of Fairy Roses 
seems to have almost, if not quite, disap- 
j>eared since the advent of these many 
recent varieties of the Polyantha section.* 

A pretty new Fern.— Under the name of 
Asplenium divnricatum elegnns a very 
pretty Fern was shown at the Horticul¬ 
tural Hall on December 3rd, w’hcn it 
received an award of merit. It belongs to . 
that section of Aspleniums of which A. 
bulbifermn is a good and well-known 
example. From this species it differs iu 
the fronds, being much more divided—in 
fact, they are, for the greater part, cut up 
into quite linear segments. Young plants 
are borne on the fronds as in A. bulbi- 
ferurn. The strongest of the fronds are 
from 15 inches to IS inches in length, and 
about G inches broad at the widest part. 
It is of a sturdy yet graceful habit of 
growth, and a Fern that in the near future 
i.s likely to be extensively grown for 
market. This Asplenium w’as sliowm by 
Messrs. ,T. J. Parker and Co., Whetstone, 
who. early in the year, introduced the dis¬ 
tinct Pteris Pnrkeri. which has already 
been widely distributed. 

Androsace lanuginosa and Androsace 
lanuginosa Leichtlini.— These two woolly 
Androsnces ore very beautiful and choice 
subjects for the rock garden. A. 
lanuginosa has soft pink flowers with a 
yellow eve, rather like a cluster of small 
Primula flowers, while A. 1. Leichtlini has 
charming white flowers with a rose-ringed 
golden eye. Roth have a trailing habit of 
growth, and give a beautiful effect when 
falling down the sunny sides of rocks or 
banks' The objection to these woolly 
Androsnces is that they are very apt to 
damp off during our wet winters. An 
excellent plnn when such is the case is to 
put out a clump of young plants in early 
spring on a monnd or hillock on the out¬ 
skirts of the rock garden, using good light 
loam, leaf-mould, wood ashes, and stone 
chlppings or coarse sand. The trouble of 
following this method is amply repaid in 
August, September, and October, when the 
mound will be one mass of lovely flowers, 
thus producing a fine effect at a time of 
the vear when the rock garden is not at its 
brightest. Cuttings can be easily struck in 
a light sandy soil in late summer or 
autumn, and kept dry overhead during 
winter.—G. C. Addt, The Firs, Jghtham , 
Kent. 

Centropogon Lucyanus. —Among the 
many subjects in flower shown at the 
Horticultural Hall on December 3rd was 
this Centropogon, w’blch afforded a pleas- I 
log change from the plants usually met I 


with. It Is of a half-shrubby character, 
the branches disposing themselves natur¬ 
ally in an arched, partially-drooping, 
informal manner. The flowers, which are 
borne in clusters at the i>oints of the 
shoots, are of a curved, tubular shape, and 
nearly 3 inches in length. Given a tem- 
]>oratiire of 50 (legs, to 05 degs., this 
Oeutropogon will flower for months 
together. It is readily increased from 
cuttings of the young growing shoots 
taken during the spring months, in¬ 
serted into pots of sandy soil, and kept 
in a close propagating case till rooted. 
Though usually grown as a pot plant with 
the branches secured to stakes, this 
Centropogon is also seen to considerable 
advantage in suspended baskets, as the 
flow’er clusters are thus brought 
prominently under notice. Given the tem- 
I>erature of a warm greenhouse, its cul¬ 
tural requirements are not at all exacting. 
This Centropogon, which lias been grown 
in gardens for the last fifty years, is j 
generally believed to be of garden origin. 

Feeding the Centianella. —I can add a 
personal experience to the recent notes in 
Gardening Illustrated on the cultivation 
of Gentinna acaulis. I w’as giving advice 
on a rock garden at Wimbledon last June. 
On a lawn was a large bed of Gentinna 
acaulis, about 12 feet by 5 feet. I was told 
that for some years only very rare and 
occasional flowers had apiteared, and I was 
asked how the plants could be made to 
flower freely. The plants looked hungry 
and pinched, but otherwise healthy. I sug¬ 
gested that they might “sit up and take a 
little nourishment,” and advised that a 
barrowful of fine loam ho mixed with a 
couple of pounds of Clay’s fertiliser and 
spread on the bed and watered in. In Sep¬ 
tember my client w’rote that she had 
already had over twenty flow’ers. I saw 
the plants again this week. They looked 
fat and lusty, there were two flowers still 
out, and many buds showing, and there 
was every indication that there will be a 
fine crop of blossom next year. Here, on 
my strong loam, Gentiana acaulis grows 
rapidly and flowers freely, but on certain 
soils I am convinced that one must “feed.” I 
—Clarence Elliott. 

A plea for single Chrysanthemums.— 

Such Intense interest is show’n in every 
direction at this season of the year in rela¬ 
tion to exhibition Chrysanthemums, and 
the bigger, apparently, the better are they 
liked, that it is no matter for surprise the 
single forms should have to take a back 
seat. The grower for exhibition looks 
upon them with very scant admiration ; on 
! the other hand, ladies who love flowers be- I 
cause of their intrinsic beauty, and not be¬ 
cause they win prizes, prefer the light, 
graceful singles, and, perhaps, like them 
all the better, too, that, being grown with¬ 
out disbudding, they can utilise the sprays 
of the flowers in the most attractive way 
for house decoration. The giant blooms 
that are so familiar at exhibitions, when 
cut. leave in plants a tremendous gap. 
Still further, they are, ns a rule, too big 
i and heavy for vase or house decoration. 
They are always best on the plants, and it 
I seems to be a great shame after so much 
time and labour have been expended on 
their production, even for conservatory 
decoration, to cut them and employ them 
in the house. That objection in no case 
applies to the singles ; they flower in won¬ 
derful abundance, they need little or no 1 
disbudding, they are very light and 
elegant for vases, etc., and they will, in a 
cool room, endure for fully a fortnight if 
cut whilst still at their best.—C. P. 

A rare Japanese Cherry (Prunus 

Miqueliana).—It is questionable if any 
plant attracted more general attention at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on December 3rd than did this 
Japanese member of the Cherry family, 
which was given an award of merit. The 
specimens shown consisted of numerous 
cut sprays studded for some distance with 
w’hite, or almost white, blossoms. A first 
glance suggested forced examples, and it 


came as a surprise to many that they had I 
been gathered from a small tree in the | 
open ground in the gardens of Colonel ' 
Stephenson R. Clarke, Horde Hill, Cuck- j 
field, Sussex. In the specimens shown the I 
leafless shoots were clothed with palo- ( 
j brown bark, the flowers l>orne in small. ( ?• 
compact clusters. Individually the I if 
j blossoms are about $ inch in diameter and 1 • 

! semi-double. When first expanded they | 
are pure w’hite, but become pale blush with ~ r 
age, the tone of colour being deepened by - 
1 the pink tinge of the central filaments. 

| The tree from whence the specimens were 1 f 
taken was said to flower freely in Noveru- 
1 her and December. This Cherry does not j 
appear to be generally known, and mar be I 
•sought for in vain in most trade lists, still, J 
it is not a novelty, as according to the ' yu 
Century Supplement of the “ Dictionary of 
Gardening ” it was introduced in 1888. It 1 F 
is nearly related to Prunus subhirtella. It 
occurs in the “Kew Hand-List,” and i 1LT 
Cerasus horinequiana is quoted as a ; :: 
synonym. ■». 

Cytisus filipes.—This, a native of the , 
Canary Islands, is too tender for cul- i _ 
tivation out-of-doors in this eountrv unless , 
in the very mildest districts. It is, how¬ 
ever, an extremely useful plant for the 
greenhouse, as its pretty white blossoms 
are borne towards the end of the year, and 
often well on into the spring. Like many 
other members of the genus, it is almost 
leafless, hut the slender, partially-drooping 
shoots are of a bright green colour, and 
they, therefore, partly take the place of i 
leaves. The flowers, about the size of 
those of the common white Broom, an 1 
agreeably scented. From its exceedingly 
graceful habit of growth this Broom is seen 
to advantage when the leading shoot is 
secured to an upright stick, and the minor 
branches allowed to dispose themselves at 
will. From its semi-pendulous nature It is 
sometimes grafted on to the Laburnum, 
with which it readily unites. If the 
Laburnum is 4 feet or 5 feet in height this 
Cytisus forms quite a standard, which is 
admired by some, though I prefer it in the 
more natural manner above alluded to. It 
is not, as a rule, very well known in 
gardens, and there is little demand for it. 

It can be increased by cuttings or by graft¬ 
ing on to the Laburnum, while seeds when 
obtainable afford a ready means of propa¬ 
gation. Plants obtained in this way do not. 
however, flower so freely in a small state 
as those from cuttings.—W. T. 

Tomato Magnificent.-This evidently 
prolific variety of Tomato, which was 
figured in the issue of Gardening Iuo- ! 
trated for December 7th, reminds me very 
much of one sent me for trial in the early 
part of the year. This, like the variety 
dep'eted in the illustration, has fruited in 
the greatest profusion, and quite eclipsed 
in this particular any other sort it has been 
ray good fortune to test, and those have ^ 
been many since the Tomato became such a 
popular fruit. The fruits are of medium 
size, firm, smooth, round, and flattened, 
and the flavour excellent. I grew two 
batches of plants, one to furnish fruits 
early in spring and summer, and the other 
for autumn supply. The first-named plants 
produced plenty of flower-trusses, which * 
set freely, and eventually yielded from nine j ^ 
to eleven fruits to a truss, all of which 
were even in size and finished properly. It 
was, however, the second batch of plants 
which gave such remarkable results, as not 
only were the trusses freely produced but 
the number of fruits averaged from fifteen 
to sixteen. If when sent out this variety 
retains its free-fruiting qualities unim¬ 
paired, I shall be greatly mistaken If it w 
not eagerly sought after and 
extensively in future. In appearance it 
i similar to a variety I received with n« 

I others for trial some years since from the 
Channel Islands, but this, though a gow 
cropper, could not approach for productive¬ 
ness the one I have been testing this season 
I should have added when describing tn s 
Tomato above, that it is of medium grow^ 

| and produces fruit close down to the P*>- 
like the variety figured.—A. W. 
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FRUIT OF HARDY CITRUS. 

(iEGLE SEPIARIA.) 

I planted this in some doubt of its doiug 
well in a cold year in a coo] soil, but it im¬ 
proves year by year and does very well, 
and even this dull summer has fruited, as 
may be seen in the cut. I brought some 
shoots into the house, arranging them 
Japanese fashion, and they come in very 
well for that purpose. The plant seems 
quite hardy and flowers very freely in 
Spring, and it presents a most formidable 
array of thorns which I think even boys 
who think nothing of barbed wire would 
not face. W. 


FRUIT-TREES IN POOR SOIL. 
During the past few years I have closely 
whtehed the progress of a number of fruit- 
trees in a garden where the soil is gravelly, 


young shoots were as thick as walking 
sticks. In due time the trees would become 
fruitful, but I think any inexperienced cul¬ 
tivator would succeed best if he planted 
his trees in rather poor soil, well trenched, 
and improved yearly by the application of 
surface mulches of soil and manure mixed. 

Bourne Vale. 


PLANTING FIG-TREES. 

I SHOULD be much obliged if you will tell me, 
through the medium of your paper, if this is 
the best time to plant Fig-trees and how they 
should be treated out-of-doors on south wall. 
Ought I to give them special drainage, or 
ought they to have a concrete flooring under 
roots, and, if so, what depth ought it to he? 
Also, ought the leaves to be nulled off to allow 
the fruit to ripen in August?—COOLMON. 

[Fig-trees may either be planted now or 
during March, whichever may be the most 
convenient period. To obviate trouble in 
future, in the way of lifting and root- 
pruning, plant the tree in a brick-built 
receptacle resting on a concrete floor. 
This will restrict the roots, and prevent 


fruitful wood. An excellent variety is 
Brown Turkey, and when ordering the 
tree state that you require it for training 
against a Wall. By no means should the 
tree be defoliated ; the fruits will ripen in 
due course without resorting to such an 
unnatural proceeding.] 


ROOT-PRUNING OF FRUIT-TREES. 
While I am inclined to agree with “ W.” 
in his dislike of root-pruning, I cannot 
think that this is an “ English invention,” 
with or without the qualifying adjective. 
Root-pruning has been knowrn and prac¬ 
tised since—and perhaps before—the days 
of the early Greeks. As for France, “ W.” 
says : ” I do not suppose the practice of 
root-pruning is known there at all.” 
Shades of the great Quintinye! What 
he w r ould say if he read the last number 
of Gardening Illustrated passes me to 
conceive, but what he did say In his clas¬ 
sical “ Instructions pour les Jardins 
Fruitiers” is open to all. 



Fruit of the hardy Orange (rEgle sepia? ia). 


and poor. Owing to circumstances 
'vhich prevented permanent planting the 
trees in question were grown in row s in the 
open borders, the distance between the 
Plants being about 4 feet, and that between 
the row’s about 5 feet. The new* growth 
was very meagre each year, and conse¬ 
quently very little pruning was needed, but 
the trees were well studded with fruit-buds 
ond the blossom each spring w r as profuse. 
I be crops of fruit have been highly satis¬ 
factory both in regard to quantity and 
quality. By surface feeding these trees are 
now becoming handsome specimens, and 
bear freely. This seems to me to be a very 
good way to grow trees in small gardens, 
because many trees may be growm in a 
restricted area, many varieties, too, if re¬ 
quired. There is not much labour needed 
in attending to them throughout the sea¬ 
son, and extra fine fruits may be secured. 

Some y&irs ago I saw* a number of fruit- 
trees growing in a rich/oH, and although 
they w*ere root-pruned fverwa^Ui-i^w? 
little fruit could be disfefthefl, aM *®e 


the. production of gross, unfruitful w’ood, 
wdiile stimulants, when needed—at such 
time as the tree is laden with fruit—can 
then be applied from the surface in an 
economical manner. The receptacle should 
be 3 feet square inside, and 3 feet in depth, 
the top course of bricks to be level with 
the ground. The concrete base should be 
from 5 inches to G inches thick. The brick¬ 
work may be of 41-inch work, leaving 
an opening at one corner through w*hicli 
water can escape. This opening had best 
be inspected every autumn, when any roots 
W’hich may have found their way through 
can then be cut back, and the hole made 
clear so that water can pass freely through 
it. Put 3 inches of coarse drainage in the 
bottom, and 3 inches of finer material on 
top, covering the latter with thin turves, 
Grass side dowm. The compost should con¬ 
sist of good fibrous loam, with a plentiful 
supplv of old crushed mortar rubble mixed 
with it. Make this as firm as possible— 
that is, within reason—as a firm border 
leads to the production of short-jointed, 


Let us take Evelyn’s translation, an 
j exact and literal version, and turn to 
Part IV., Chapter 35 :— 

“ What is to be done to some trees being 
extraordinarily vigorous, not bearing of fruit? 
As for the very vigorous tree, particularly in 
question here, many people propose, as 
sovraign and infallible, abundance of expe- 
pedients and remedies, which I have tried a 
long while with great application, yet, upon 
my word, without the least success. . . . For 
my part, besides my being persuaded by ex¬ 
perience, that my manner of pruning often 
prevents the difficulty now in question, I have, 
moreover, in cases of great obstiuacy, had re¬ 
course to what I have said elsewhere, it being 
really the best thing that can be done . . . 
but it is necessary to go to the source of vigour 
| of the tree—that is, to the roots—uncovering 
half of them, and cutting off one, two, or three 
of the thickest on that side. . . . The remedy 
is infallible, and it will soon make them uro- 
duce fruit. ... To root up such trees and re¬ 
plant them immediately . . is sometimes 

an effectual remedy, but it seems to me some¬ 
what too violent . . - . foFikhich reason I use 
it seldom, though sometimes I do.” 

Can tht UuI>Jeft .be summarised in better 

words? U R E A PArofT 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears diseased.—Please to tell me the name 
of and what is the disease affecting the Pears 
enclosed. Is it due to the want of huu? Some 
are very large, but the flesh is coarse. Is it a 
stewing Pear?—MRS. COX. 

[The name of your Pear is Angleterre 
d’Hiver, which on rare occasions is good 
enough for the dessert, but generally ouly 
lit for stewing. The fruits are affected 
with the fungoid disease, Brown-rot 
i Sclerotinia fructigena). The remedy for 
this is, as soon as the tree has been pruned 
and the ground beneath it cleared of 
primings, dead leaves, etc.—all of which 
should be burnt—to spray it with a caustic 
alkali solution containing sulphate of iron, 
such as the Woburn wash, often mentioned 
in these columns. When done, dress the 
surface soil to as far as the branches 
extend with freshly-slaked lime. In the 
spring, before, or just as the buds are 
about to break, spray with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture at full strength, and after the fruit 
has set, and on two occasions afterwards, 
at fortnightly intervals, with the same 
antidote at half strength. If unable to 
obtain these remedies in your locality 
apply to any dealer in garden sundries.] 

Spurs on fruit-trees.—I put in last winter 
and the winter before, between Borne fruit- 
trees—Pears, Plums, etc.—trained in the 
ordinary fashion against my garden wall, 
several cordon Pears and Apples—to grow per¬ 
pendicular and just fill up spaces. Some of 
these cordons had been badly grown—the 
yearly shoots left too long—with the result 
that the «mirs for fruiting are too far apart— 
iu some cases 8 inches or 9 inches. As the wall 
is only 7 feet high, the cordons will only be 
the same height, and the crops of fruit can 
only be limited. I thought they might have 
shown signs of breaking out in the vacant 
spaces, but they have not. Is there any way 
of making them do so, or must they be cut 
back to where the defect begins and allowed to 
make new stems?—J. W. W. 

[If there are dormant buds on the stems 
between the spurs, where the latter are 
situated widely apart, try incising the 
bark just above these buds, as this will 
oftimes induce them to break and form 
spurs when other means fail. Make the 
incision transversely, and deep enough to 
reach to the wood, the length varying as a 
matter of course according to the circum¬ 
ference of the stem, but it must not 
encircle the latter. On sterns of good size, 
or such as would girth, say, 3 inches to 
4 inches, the incision may be 1 inch in 
length ; on those less than this $ inch to 
i inch. The object in doing this is to 
arrest the flow of sap, and direct it to the 
strengthening of the buds, so that they 
shall swell and ultimately break iuto 
growth. A further inducement to bring 
about the breaking of latent buds is to 
keep the growths on such spurs ns the 
trees already possess closely pinched 
during the growing season. Carrying out 
this and the foregoing suggestions would 
be better than sacrificing part of, or per¬ 
haps nenrl.v the whole, of the stems, which 
would be the case if they were cut back. 
Keep the roots well supplied with water in 
dry weather, and frequently syringe the 
stems to soften the bark during the day— 
i.e., when fine and mild in early spring— 
omitting it, of course, when the trees are 
in bloom. By persevering and working on 


a wall, a close fence will answer the double 
purpose of shelter on the one side and 
facility for the suspension of protective 
material, the aspect being anywhere 
between south and west. The slightest • 
frost following a showery day is fatal to 
unprotected blossom. If the material pro¬ 
vided is to be used both in spring and 
summer there is nothing better than £-inch- 
rnesh not, and for spring a double thickness 
is advisable. The initial cost is consider¬ 
ably more than the thin, o]>en netting, but 
it is much more durable, and with care will 
last several years. Given this and a supply 
of quassia extract wherewith to battle 
against black-lly and red-spider success¬ 
fully, success is fairly well assured, and 
the little extra trouble and exj>ense are 
well repaid, for there is no fruit more 
appreciated. A well - drained, slightly 
adhesive loam is an ideal soil for Cherries, i 
and a little burnt refuse and old mortar- 
rubbish may be added when trees are 
planted. Early Rivers, Bigarreau Frog- 
more, B. Napoleon, and B. Florence are 
four good sorts in their respective seasons 
for small growers.—E. B., Hardwick. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

CANKER OF FRUIT-TREES. 

In every county of England one still finds 
plenty of neglected orchards, and one of 
the most common evidences of neglect is 
the prevalence of canker. It is unneces¬ 
sary to describe canker, as we are all too 
familiar with the gaping wounds and 
cracks in the bark. Many causes have 
been suggested, but there is only one com¬ 
mon to all. The one actual primary cause 
of canker is a fungus. There is doubtless 
some truth in most oi the suggested 
causes, but they are secondary, not 
primary. Keep the fungus away and the 
other causes would not produce canker. 
The same fungus, Neetria ditissima, 
causes canker on many different kinds of 
trees, such as Ash and Beech, as well as 
Apple and more rarely Bear. It grows 
into and feeds ui>ou the tissues of the bark, 
ultimately destroying them. It is a para¬ 
site, and an unwelcome and troublesome 
guest that steals from its host the food it 
has made for itself, lodges itself in its 
host’s channels of communication, and 
finally destroys the lodging-house it has 
made use of, but not before it lias sent out 
on the wings of the wind, and on the feet 
of insects, numerous spores, each capable 
of starting another parasite of precisely 
the same dangerous character. Some of 
the spores are formed in little bright-red 
fruits, easy to see on the canker spots in 
early spring, or even in the winter, but 
smaller than a pin’s head, and thus often 
overlooked. Each fruit contains numbers 
of these tiny spores. 

Perhaps the most important point about 
the fungus from the fruit-grower’s point 
of view is the fact that when the spores 
germinate the thread to which they give 
rise cannot make its way through healthy 
whole bark. Only when the bark has a 
hole in it can the fungus penetrate into the 
living cells beneath, begin its march of 


these lines we think you will be able to 
overcome your difficulty.] 

Wire-netting for fruit-trees.—Kindly tell me 
what gautre wire-netting is necessary for effi¬ 
cient protection of bush fruit from birds?— 
00 LOO. 

[The best kind of wire-netting for your 
purpose is £-ineh mesh, twenty gauge. This 
you can purchase from 3 feet up to 0 feet in 
width. You will find a reply on the sub¬ 
ject in our issue of September 16th, 1011 
(p. 550). A copy can be had from the pub¬ 
lisher post free for l$d.] 

Dessert Cherries.—It may be well to 
remind those who are thinkiug about plant¬ 
ing the above that it is hardly advisable to 
do so unless they are prepared to protect 
against frost and birds, for there is hardly 
a fruit grown, either large or small, so 
susceptible to the one or attractive to the 
other, and to dispense altogether with pro¬ 
tection is to court disappointment. Failing 
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1 events which culminates in death ant 
decay. It is one of the group of organiser: 
called “wound parasites.” But it is eas: 
for it to make its way even through a hol< 
as minute as a shot-hole, or even smaller 
nnil it behoves the fruit-grower to preven 
the wounding of his trees, or when thev 
are wounded to protect the wounds witl 
something which will encourage healing 
and prevent the entrance of the fungus 
It tlie fungus gets in it grows, and, as ] 
have said, destroys the tissues on whiqh ii 
lives. There conies a time of rest, how 
ever and during it the tree tries to repaii 
the damage done by the fungus by cover 
mg it over with a healing layer. Unles* 
the tree is in good health that time Is all 
S Jv. ort ’ and before the tissue is cut of) 
and the wound healed where the parasite 

growth^* itS ? bode ’ the season for tree 
g owth is past, and the season for the 


fungus development is come. Then goes 
on a fight between fungus and tree, the one 
destroying, the other trying to repair, and 
the marks of the fray may be seen in any 
old canker wound. Layer on laver of n*>w 
tissue is put on, to be almost as quickly 
destroyed. It is jiossible that sometimes 
the fungus threads may pass along a 
length of stem and break out in a new part 
of the bark not previously affected, so that 
occasionally (when a tree is affected in one 
part) canker may occur where no wound 
was present previously. How are wounds 
caused? They may be wilful, they mav be 
accidental, they may be due to careless¬ 
ness, they may be almost natural. 
Pruning, especially in young trees, is a 
necessity, and too often it is done with 
blunt or otherwise unsuitable tools, result¬ 
ing in wounds difficult to heal. Knives 
(and nothing else ought to be used in 
pruning Apple or Pear-trees) cannot be too 
sharp. Cuts cannot be too clean, but all 
large cuts should be painted over either 
with Stockholm tar or lead paint. Smear¬ 
ing over with earth is useless and wor» 
than useless. All it does is to hide, not to 
protect a cut. Among the accidental 
wounds, and those due to carelessness, we 
may put those due to scraping with 
ladders and boots, shot from guns, and so 
on. I have known an orchard almost 
ruined through canker gaining entrance 
into wounds made by shooting rabbits. 
Among those due to natural causes, break¬ 
ages by storms, wounds made by frost, ami 
damage hv insects and birds, may be men¬ 
tioned. No effort should be spared to get 
rid of canker, and to avoid making wounds 
in bark that are difficult to heal quickly, 
and if such are made, cleanly cut them and 
protect them in the way I have already 
suggested. 

The nature of the soil seems often to 
have something to do with canker. Indeed, 
some have put down canker to uncongenial 
soil surroundings entirely. This is. of 
course, wrong, but no doubt bad soil con¬ 
ditions are a groat contributing factor. It 
will. I think, be found that soils where 
water cannot get away freely are those 
where Apples canker worst The probable 
cause of this is not only that trees in such 
soils suffer in health from the inability of 
their roots to breathe, but they are much 
more liable to injury from late frosts, and 
the same thing applies to trees planted at 
the bottom of a slope. Frost may 
frequently damage trees after the leave? 
begin to appear [n such situation, and 
actually kill buds, leaving places where 
the fungus may find an entrance, and it 
may at times cause cracking and splitting 
of the bark. .Such situations should at all 
costs be avoided when planting is being 
done, and all land not well drained natur¬ 
ally should be attended to. The cost is 
rather heavy, but the outlay will be repaid 

It is important to do all one can to avoid 
canker in the ways suggested, but it b 
equally important to attend to trees 
affected so as to enable them to repair 
their injuries and check the spread o' 
disease. The only method is to cut out all 
canker wounds cleanly with a sharp knife 
and paint the wound made to protect it 
from further infection. If this be done 
consistently, and preventive measures 
adopted with intelligence and earnestness, 
much may be done to rid onr orchards of 
this pest Some trees, of course, ate 
beyond repair, and these should be forth¬ 
with removed and burned, along with at 
branches so badly affected as to render >t 
doubtful whether they will recover. Main¬ 
tenance of good health, careful treatment, 
and protection of wounds arc essential W 
success.—F. ,T. Chittenden, in the A#™ 
of England Horticultural Society t 
zinc. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS FOR TABLE 
DECORATION. 

Carnations, which are deservedly be¬ 
coming so popular with the amateur gar¬ 
dener, on account of their ease of cultiva¬ 
tion, make particularly attractive subjects 
for table decoration. The great range of 
colouring, coupled with their sturdy stems 
and lasting power when cut, all tend to 
adapt them for this purpose. If the some¬ 
what rigid outline of the individual 
flowers is to some extent modified by the 
light and feathery Asparagus, a charming 
effect can be secured. Vases with no 
painted decoration on them are the most 


gardens. When visiting a neighbouring 
garden lately I was impressed with their 
value for winter decoration by a good batch 
of severul kinds in various-sized plants, re* 

1 marking to the gardener as to their healthy 
I* state. He said he failed at first, till he 

found the most important thing was not to 
dry them off too much. Many treat them 
j as tuberous-rooted, but he kept them moist 
i at all times.— West Surrey. 


CARNATION ENCHANTRESS 
SPORTING. 

Recently, I had something to say concern- 
i ing the marked tendency of certain types 
i of Chrysanthemums to spcrting, and some 
varieties of the Carnation, Enchantress, for 
example, have also given us several 
sports. In the main the “sports” are as 
good for market and decoration as the 


! have a value equal to that of the original. 
Early in its career Enchantress gave 
, a variety of white-flowered sports, some 
suffused or striped with pink, others—I 
believe there are at least two such—which 
are quite good and self-coloured, though 
taking much time in whitening. Then 
there are the rose-pink shades, one known 
ns Rose Pink Enchantress, another Mrs. 
T. Omwake, and yet another unnamed 
which occurred with myself, slightly 
different from either. Now', we appear to 
be threatened with a series of salmon- 
coloured sports—one such recently received 
an “ award of merit,” two firms showing it 
during the present season. In America 
there is “Salmon Beauty,” which we shall 
probably see in this country in 1913. A 
pale salmon sport, too, in that country is 
known as Supreme, and great things are 



Carnations and Asparagus in a vase. From a photograph se?it by Mr. R. A. Malby, Woodford. 
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suitable in which to display such blossoms, 
though it is evident that this principle Is 
not always realised, judging by the num¬ 
ber of photographs which one sees of really 
beautiful flowers arranged in vases. 

When wishing to photograph such a 
group as shown in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration, it is advisable to arrange the 
flowers and focus up, all in readiness, and 1 
then leave them for an hour or so, since 
many flowers readjust theipselves to the 
light after such handling, and if the ex¬ 
posure required is a long one this move¬ 
ment. though almost imperceptible to the 
eye, is frequently sufficient to spoil the 
picture. Reginald A. Malby. 

Winter-flowering Begonias.— Those who 
frequent the Horticultural Hall in autumn 
and winter know the vajue of these J)y the 
fine groups the ChelsafTfftm-sbews,* |b4p to 
he regretted they an Lnt fcjorr in 


original. I look iu>oii Enchantress as the 
finest of the American Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations, a great forward move in its 
day, a variety with many good attributes. 
It "has a parallel in that fine old Rose 
Marechal Niel, and, like it. came early into 
being, and still knows no peer. In other 
words, it is a great Carnation, as the 
thousands grown amply testify. The 
flowers of two seedlings said to have been 
raised from it have somewhat in common. 
These are Countess of March, a rather 
refined variety of quite distinct habit, and 
Lady Meyer. I am much inclined to regard 
this latter as a “ sport ” from seeing its 
flowers only. Its habit—not having growm 
it so far—I do not know. Its deeper-toned 
flowers I could imitate almost any week 
from my own stock of the original 
Enchantress. In the above circumstances, 
therefore, the sports of a good variety, 
assuming they are right in colour, should 


sakl of it after the usual four years’ test 
for all such varieties. Hence, there is no 
lack of the sportive tendency. The ques- 
I tion is, rather, w'ill all be required, or are 
all sufficiently distinct to be of service? I 
doubt it. Apart, from those mentioned, I 
have selected a deep pink sport of my own 
for further trial—it may be identical with 
some of the above—and I know others who 
have done, or are doing, the same thing. All 
this points to the sportive character of the 
variety in question. Those named by no 
means exhaust the list. Anyone who has 
grown Enchantress in any quantity cannot 
fail to have noticed its wonted colour 
variability ; those minor gradations w T hicb 
might also be due to cultivation, so 
infinitesimal are they. In some, these 
differences reprint, tflajt usually remarked 
between a fresh, young flower and an old 
op€(J httd/ gilgfi.t “biff' $oj (acWoyiftg) |fgy Are re 
it not v^ryta^^aj^s^rBjj^eeh In 
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quite young flowers. There are also hardy herbaceous perennials, and may be 
minor differences in the petal margins, and grown in the open border in good garden j 
these are more or less constant. In some soil. The Alstroemeria must be planted j 
the petals are only remotely toothed, in G inches deep out of the way of frost. In 
others the toothed character is almost the planting of the border Lilies, select the 
entirely suppressed. coolest and most sheltered position you can 4 

Taken all in all, Enchantress may be command for all except candidum, which 
said to be the smootkest-edged variety yet prefers a warm and sunny place.] 
sent from America. It is one also that has --- 


stood the test of time, having lost none of 
its popularity or little of its vigour mean¬ 
while. Occasionally, in low valley dis¬ 
tricts, it becomes anapinic in winter. This 
is due to climatic influences rather than 
loss of constitutional vigour. Then, all of 
a sudden, a bright sport appears, and with 
better weather the whole host is normal 
again. Finally, these sports are of much 
interest, since there is no telling what they 
will yield. In this they are valuable, too, 
and will remain so so long as the minor 
changes do not militate against general 
utility, By rooting a cutting or two from 
a siwrtive-inclined branch, and growing 
them on, the cultivator is keeping pace 
with—and encouraging also. I take it—the 
mutability of the variety. In any case he 
loses nothing, and might gain much. 

E. II. Jenkins. 


GROWING LILIES IN POTS. 

1 want to grow a number of Lilies, and should 
he glad if you would give me a few hints on 
culture. I have no greenhouse, but I have two 
frames, and, of course, some of the plants 
could bo kept in the house, if suitable. I 
rather fancy growing them in pots, because 
they can then he brought indoors when in 
bloom and saved from the frost, if blooming 
late enough. The sorts I have and intend 
getting are: auratum, a. rubro-vittatum, a. 
nlatyphyllum, uud a. virginale; longiflorum, 
i. giganteum, and 1. Harrisi; speciosum 
album, s. rubrum, s. Melpomene, and s. inagni- 
fleum; superbum, Thunbergianum elegans, 
tigriuum (single and double), candidum, par- 
dalinum, pomponium verum, and Martagon 
i purple). I have also other plants, com¬ 
monly called Lilies, such as: St. Bruno’s Lily, 
Funkia (Plantain Lily). Tritoma (Torch Lily). 
Hemerocallis (Day Lily). Arum (black and 
white*. Vallota (Scarhoro’ Lily), and Alstroe¬ 
meria. As to the Lilies, will you please tell 
me what size pots to use. potting material, 
best time and method of potting, and after- 
treatment? How can I get a succession of L. 
longiflorum? I should also like your advice as 
to method of manuring Lilies, sorts of manure 
to use. and how often. I could get various 
sorts of farmyard manure, besides artificials. 
\s 1 have bought some of the largest-sizo 
auratum bulbs. I want to get a fine display, 
if possible.— INQUIRER. 

{As you have no greenhouse you had 
better resort to frame cultivation for some 
of tbc Lilies, the dwelling-house being 
wholly unsuited to the growth of these 
plants. All the forms of auratum men¬ 
tioned, together with the longiflorum 
forms, could be grown in pots, a single bulb 
of the former group in a G-iuch pot, and 
three of the latter. The soil should con¬ 
sist of loam, leaf-mould, and, if you have 
it, a little peat with a good addition of 
sand. Manure, whether organic or arti¬ 
ficial, would not be required. Just cover 
the bulbs with soil, potting them 
moderately firm, and having placed them 
in the frame,'cover with 4 inches of coal- 
ashes or Cocoamit-fibre. No water will be 
required till signs of growth appear, pro¬ 
vided the soil is fairly moist when used. 
All the other kinds mentioned, save super- 
bum and pardalinum, which arc peat and 
moisture loving, may be planted in good 
ground in the open. The forms of 
speciosum prefer richly-manured soils, the 
others do not. Plant these not loss than 
5 inches deep, the others about 3 inches 
deep, and candidum fairly near the sur¬ 
face. The potting and planting should be 
done at once. The only way to get a suc¬ 
cession of longiflorum in your case would 
he by potting the bulbs at intervals of a few 
weeks from now to the end of February, 
or any prior period you may decide upon. 
Meanwhile, the bulbs should be kept secure 
from frost and in a cool place. The 
Eucharis is a stove plant and quite beyond 
vou with only a cold-frame at your com¬ 
mand. The other so-called Lilies, with the 
exception of the Arum and Searboro’ Lily 
(Vallota), both of which may be cultivated 
with some success as window plapts, are 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Polyanthus Narcissi, forcing.--I find some 
of the Polyanthus Narcissi have much longer 
foliage than others, the foliage also seems a 
deeper colour in some. I may say I have kept 
some bulbs in Che dark longer than others. 
Also, there arc some in fibre and others in 
water. In addition, the temperature is dif¬ 
ferent. 1 have wondered if the blooms will be 
affected, and what is the very best way to treat 
the bulbs. For instance, some foliage (in fibre 
in a very warm living-room) is little short of 
2 feet, other (in water in an uuheated room 
facing south and kept in the dark longer) is 
about 3 inches high.—INQUIRER. 

[The foliage in the case of the Narcissi 
varies with the variety. Some Polyanthus 
varieties are very tall and may reach 
21 feet high; others are less so. Again, 
they may vary according to treatment. 
Heat and moisture of necessity tend to 
elongate both leaves and flower-stems, and 
darkness accelerates it. The length of 
foliage will not, however, preclude a 
flowering provided tlie bulbs are good, j 
though the best flowers and more present¬ 
able growth will doubtless follow’ in the l 
train of cooler treatment and a longer sea- | 
: son for development.] 

Orchids for warm greenhouse.- Being a 
regular reader of your paper, I would be very 
much obliged if you will give me the names 
I of twelve good Orchids that would do well in 
a greenhouse. I can keep up a temperature of 
[ from 55 degs. to 60 degs.—E. F. 8. 

[The following should answerCce- 
logyne cristata, Cypripodium insigne and its 
varieties, Cymbidium Lowianum, Cyrnbi- 
diurn eburneum, Vanda coerulea, Dendro- 
bium nobile and varieties, Zygopetalum 
Mackayi, Sobralia macrantka, Odonto- 
glossum pulckellum, Tricliopilia fragrans, 
Sopbronitis graudiflora, and Miltonia 
vexiliaria.]_ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW YELLOW JAPANESE CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS. 

During the past season many new and 
choice Japanese Chrysanthemums have 
been introduced, the finest sorts being 
those with yellow flowers. Although there 
are several standard yellow Japanese 
Chrysanthemums that growers have come 
to regard as unsurpassed for quality, there 
is a danger in allowing this idea to become 
too permanent. The blooms of such sorts 
as F. S. Vallis and the lion. Mrs. Lopes are 
certainly of high quality, and it is doubtful 
whether there are any better sorts amongst 
the newer introductions. Still, it would be 
unwise of raisers to imagine they had 
attained perfection in this matter. In 
addition to the two popular sorts already 
mentioned there are other older sorts that 
are still represented in fine form, such as 
Algernon Davis, Bessie Godfrev, Countess 
of Granard, Duchess of Sutherland, Lady 
E. Letehwortli, Quccnio Chandler, and Mrs. 
W. Knox (all of varied shades of vellow). 
Each of these sorts still stands the 
exhibitor in good stead, and until the newer 
introductions are properly appreciated they 
will continue to be in popular demand. 
Growers who wish to succeed should 
certainly acquire a few of the better 
novelties, and judging by what has been 
seen of them during the past season there 
is little doubt the more noteworthy kinds 
will be largely grown. Those varieties 
deserving especial mention are Miss A. E. 
Roope, a large, massive, looselv-built, 
incurved Japanese. The colour of this may 
be described as rich golden-yellow. Very 
favourable opinions regarding this variety 
have been expressed by many competent 
judges. W. Head is another good rich 
yellow Japanese novelty, and, like the last- 
mentioned variety, is an English-raised 
seedling. It is a large, full bloom, having 


—— 


long, broad petals, rich in colour, and of a 
reflexed, drooping form. The Hon. Mrs. 
John Ward, a primrose sport from White 
Queen, and with the reputation of the 
original variety, cannot fail to become 
popular. Master Rex is a large exhibition 
Japanese bloom that is worthy of mention. 
The colour may be described as bright 
amber, and the long, twisting, and curling 
petals, of medium breadth, make up a 
charming flower. A seedling from White 
Queen, named originally Primrose Queen, 
but which was subsequently changed to 
Lucy Maud, is a refined flower of drooping 
form. The pretty, twisted and curled 
character of the loug, drooping petals adds 
considerably to the charm of this flower. 
The colour is, as the name suggests, bright 
yellow’, shading to primrose at the ends of 
the petals. Not the least interesting of this 
series of yellow’ novelties is Rob Pulling, a 
seedling from the lion. Mrs. Lopes. It is a 
very large, full, deeply-built bloom of 
splendid quality and ideal for exhibition. 
The deep yellow’, almost orange-yellow, 
colour adds to the value of this striking 
novelty. 

Each of the foregoing varieties has 
received either the first-class certificate of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society or 
the award of merit of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society. In some cases the varieties 
have received both honours. W’.V.T. 


NOTES AND IiEPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums of easy culture-Yon Terr 
kindly answered some queries of mine in refer¬ 
ence to Carnations, and I should be glad it 
you will help me again in reference to Chry** 
anthemums. I want to purchase some cuttingi 
now. Will you give me the names of twenty- 
four varieties easy of culture, as I wish to look 
after them myself? I should be glad of a fe* 
hints on the subject, as to suitable soil to put 
them into, how much water they ought to 
have, and what manure to use. I want to get 
medium-sized flowers, suitable for house de¬ 
coration, of single and double varieties. Some 
must be mauve.—M. M. D. 


[Of Japanese sorts you cannot do better 
than procure cuttings or plants of the fol¬ 
lowing Caprice du Frintemps (bright 
rosy-purple) and its sports, White Cap, 
Yellow Cap, Red Cap, and Kathleen 
Thompson (crimson), all members of the 
same family, possessing a splendid dwarf 
and sturdy habit of growth, and all of easy 
culture. The foregoing usually flower in 
late October and early November. Other 
good sorts are: Market Red. Mrs. Boots 
(white), R. F. Felton (yellow), Money¬ 
maker (w’hite), Viviand Morel (mauve- 
pink), Lady Hanliaw (rosy-cerise), Mile. 
M. Fabre (rose-pink), Cranford Pink, W. 
Duekhaw (pale mauve), December Gold, 
Mrs. F. McNiece (rose-lilac). Freda Bed¬ 
ford (orange, shaded apricot), and Pink 
Ivory (pink). Half-a-dozen single-flowered 
1 sorts of splendid quality for your purpo^ 
are :—Mrs. W. Buckingham (salmon-pink)- 
Sylvia Slade (rosy-purple, with white 
zone), Mary Richardson (terra-cotta), 
Kitty Bourne (rich yellow), Shorebnin 
Pink Delight (bright piuk), and Joan 
Edwards (rich pink). If you will kindly 
follow our seasonable notes during the 
coming season you will find the informs- 


[ tion you want.] 

Chrysanthemums with thread-like florets. 

I like this pretty race of Chrysanthemum in 
w’hich the florets are reduced to almost tnreaa- 
like filaments. Of course, they are not urpe 
enough for the average individual, with «noni 
size counts for so much nowadays. Fartuu- 
larly good varieties of this class are Mrs. 
liam Filkins, rich yellow: Mrs. James Carter, 
pale yellow: and Cannell’s Favourite. *■ 
They are all old varieties, and can be nnt; 
chased at a very cheap rate, though tbtf 
not make them any less beautiful. Novell* ‘ 
not everything, though, when combined win 
an improvement on existing forms, it t s 
well worth consideration—W. T. 

Single Chrysanthemum 8andown Bal¬ 
ance.—Among the many single-flowered unry. 
anthemums shown at the Essex Hall ©ow o 
the National Chrysanthemum Society fe* **j 
more striking than the variety under nonce- 
This variety appears to need good cultuM 
be represented at its best, and the colour <n 
chestnut-crimson with a ifolden-yellow mK . 
most effective. It is a large-flowered wj 
flowers each measuring between 4 V.. 

5 inches in dliaiemr Tuii variety most w _ 
; budded and grown strongly to be seen « 

1 Y, 7. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HYBRID CRAB APPLES. 

The superiority of numerous hybrid trees 
and shrubs over their parents, in point of 
vigour, freedom of flowering and fruiting 
is often noticeable, and this is specially 
the case with various kinds of hybrid 
Pyrus, for several of them flower more pro¬ 
fusely than the si>ecies from which they 
originated. Some bear blossoms of pecu¬ 
liarly brilliant colouring; in other in¬ 
stances the flowers are large and double, 
whilst the fruits of some are as large as 
those of the smaller kinds of garden 
Apple, and are useful for preserving. As 
yet, comparatively little has been done in 
a systematic way towards raising hybrid 


P. bnceata, P. floribunda, and P. specta- 
bilis, but others have also been used, 
.whilst even garden Apples have been used 
to cross w’itli ornamental Crabs. Some of 
the hybrids grow” into trees as large as an 
ordinary Apple-tree, whilst others only 
grow into large bushes, though this may 
be due to some extent to working them on 
a dwarfing stock. Their place in the 
garden may be ns isolated siJecimens, or 
groups in the shrubbery, or bold masses on 
a lawn or in some other prominent posi¬ 
tion, whilst of late years some kinds have 
become popular for forcing for greenhouse 
decoration in spring. Under no other con 
dition, however, do they show' to such ad¬ 
vantage as when planted in bold groups, 
preferably with an evergreen background, 
where they can be allowed abundance of 


accompanying illustration. The rich crim¬ 
son colouring of the outside of the petals 
is its peculiar attraction. The flow'ers are 
semi-double. 

P. Sch eidecker i is another kind with 
semi-double flowers. Its parents are said 
to be P. floribunda and P. prunifolia, and 
it is even more free-flowering than P. Park- 
mnnni, the individual blooms being inch 
across. The colour is white, flushed with 
rose. 

P. Kaido Is an Eastern tree wdiich is 
claimed by some people to be a variety of 
I the Chinese and Japanese P. spectabilis, 
i and by others to be a hybrid betw’een that 
I species and P. Ringo. Its flow’ers are more 
richly coloured than those of P. spectabilis, 

1 and the tree is of looser habit. 

1*. Riversi, although less frequently 



Pyrus Parkin a nni. 


trees and shrubs, and many of those which 
are in cultivation are the result of natural 
hybridisation or the spasmodic efforts <>f 
various individuals. Possibly, the late M. 
Lemoine, of Nancy, carried on the work 
with more vigour than anyone else, but 
there would appear to be a w r ide and lucra¬ 
tive field open to the person who w'ould 
take up the w'ork in a thorough manner, 
for of the hybrids now in cultivation the 
majority occupy foremost places amougst 
effective and generally useful trees and 
shrubs. 

The parents of the various hybrid 
Pyruses are in some cases open to doubt, 
but in others the general characters are so 
pronounced that there is little trouble in 
tracing their parentage. Some of the 
most important species in > the pmdijctipn 
of hybrids appear-to l^vf tfcffen f^Mliis, 


i room to develop to their full extent. Pro¬ 
vided they are given good garden soil when 
first planted, they grow' freely and cause 
little future trouble. It must be remem- 
I bered that the hybrid Crabs are liable to 
1 the diseases which affect the Apple, and, 
of these, American blight is perhaps the 
worst, therefore steps must be taken to 
! prevent its obtaining a firm footing. This 
is most easily accomplished by spraying 
the trees once or twice every w’inter with 
| a caustic wash. 

P. Parkmanni or P. IIalliana, as it is 
I sometimes called, is of doubtful origin, 
and has been described as a good species, 
i a variety of P. Malus and P. floribunda, 
and as a hybrid. Those wiio favour the 
last idea regard it as a hybrid betw’een 
the above-named species. Its graceful and 
free-flow'ering habit Is well shown in the 


1 grown than several others, is a showy kind 
with large flowers, which are freely pro¬ 
duced. A form of P. Malus and I\ 
spectabilis are said to be its parents. 

I\ Tenorei carnea plena claims for its 
1 parents the double-flowered form of P. 
j spectabilis and P. Toringo. Its flowers are 
i large and showy. 

The trees which have been mentioned so 
far have no special merits as fruiting 
trees, but there are others which trace 
their origin largely to P. Malus and 
various garden Apples, w’liieh are showy 
alike w’hen in flower and fruit. Of these, 
John Dowuie. Dartmouth, Transcendent, 
and Imperial Crabs are all of a very showy 
character, the ffnitjs being of good size, 
highly coloured, and juicy. All grow to 
the s:.^ of ordinary Apple-treekJ and there 
are few moj'e beautifujjob^cj^^ifenpjjaded 
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with fruit in early autumn. The fruits of 
either kind may be used for cooking. The 
Dartmouth Crab is very noticeable by 
reason of its purplish-crimson fruits, 
which are Plum-like in appearance. 

D. Kew. 

NEW ZEALAND SPEEDWELLS. 

It is curious that certain plants which can 
hardly be considered hardy in many parts 
of England endure the winter further 
north. One observes this very markedly 
with Veronica salicifolia. What your con¬ 
tributor says of Veronica salicifolia is 
l>eifeetly correct, but in Scotland there 
are many exceptions to its reputed want of 
hardiness. 1 know big plants of this 
Speedwell in the west of Scotland, with 
some in the east also, although it never 
seems to attain the same dimensions in the 
east of Scotland as in the west, where the 
climate is more humid. I have had V. 
salicifolia for many years, both by the sea 
and here, where I am several miles away 
from it as the crow liies, and 1 have never 
lost an established plant. Indeed, the 
trouble is that I have often to weed out 
self-sown seedlings, which appear in the 
garden. I have occasionally lost plants of 
V. parviflorn, which is not so hardy as 
salicifolia, but it is not often that that 
happens, and some which have been cut 
hard back by the winter spring afresh 
from the base, while young seedlings, self- 
sown also, always survive. I have grown 
V. parviflorn for at least twenty years, 
and probably more than that. 

Mr. R. Lindsay, of Kaimes Lodge, Mid¬ 
lothian, when at the Edinburgh Botanic 
Gardens, made a special study of these 
■ shrubby Veronicas, a study he has kept up 
since ids retirement, and he has raised 
some very beautiful hybrids. I Lave in 
my commonplace garden-book a note of Ihe 
species which were cultivated in the Edin¬ 
burgh Botanic Gardens in 181)1, as fur¬ 
nished by Mr. Lindsay in a pa]>er road to 
the Botanical Society of Edinburgh in that 
year. The names of the species which lie 
considered hardy in Edinburgh are: — 
I lectori, Iycopodioides, eupressoides, cu- 
pressokies var. variabilis, Armstrong!, 
pinguifolia, amplexicaulis. buxifolia, 
lievis, Guthrinna, monticola, Colensoi 
and var. glauca, Travcrsi, rakniensis, 
glauco - ccenilea, pimeleoides, linifolia, 
and nnomala. The list of lialf-liardy 
ones included Bidwilli and a few 
others, which some of us And hardy 
enough in the west. Among those which 
Mr. Lindsay classed as tender wo find V. 
salicifolia, parviflorn, speciosa, and the 
hybrid Andersoni. I cannot keep speciosa 
oi* Andersoni for many years, and some of 
the new French hybrids I have only 
retained by keeping cuttings for replace¬ 
ment. Mr. Lindsay's hybrids—Lindsayi, 
wardiensis, and edinensis—appear quite 
hardy here. It is rather curious that some 
of those classed as half-hardy by such an 
experienced cultivator and careful 
observer as Mr. Lindsay are more difficult 
to retain here than some of those lie ranks 
as tender. Thus I cannot keep bulkeana 
or Fairfieldi. V. Travers! is perhaps the 
commonest in the south-west of Scotland. 
Tt is with shrubs such as these that one 
envies our fellow-gardeners in Ireland. A 
visit to such places as Fota,or to the Daisy 
Hill Nurseries at Xewry. makes one rather 
envious of those who grow plants on the 
other side of the Irish sea. 

Dumfries. S. Arnott. 

~ NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Garrya elliptica.-Can you tell me why a 
Garrya elliptica. planted three years ago in a 
gunny position, growth very strong and bushy, 
should be so shy in forming catkins? Last 
year T cut the tips of the shoots back in March, 
honing the new shoots would bear catkins—no 
result. This year I let it severely alone, and 
am disappointed to find only three sprays on 
short twigs close to the main stems. Does it 
flower on the old or new wood?—INQUIRER. 

[This must have age before it produces 
its catkins freely. Grown in a high, dry, 
rather stony, and poor soil, it is much 
more productive of catkins than in the 
opposite conditions. You did quite wrong, 


Go gle 


however, in cutting the tips of the shoots, 
for the catkins do not come on the new 
wood, but uixm axillary buds of the last 
season's growth, and are usually produced 
during the winter months. You must rest 
in patience, and when the plants have 
more or less exhausted the soil of their 
new home, and less growth is made, cat¬ 
kins will be forthcoming in plenty. But 
there must be no more pruning of any 
kind.] 

Under-planting wood on chalk. I own 

2 acres of ground, covered with fairly large 
trees (Oak, Beech, and Ash)—in fact, a ** wood.” 
It is situated at Caterham, on a steep hillside— 
about 1 in 5 running east and west (west at 
top), and the upper end about 600 feet above 
sea level. I do not propose to fell any of the 
trees, but wish to improve by planting here 
and there, in the least covered spots, clumps 
or bunches of evergreen and flowering shrubs. 
The soil is clayey loam, with chalk from 4 feet 
to 14 feet down. Presumably, no culti¬ 
vation has ever been done, and certainly 
nothing has been touched for forty years. 
Hawthorn bushes have gone up straight to a 
height of 30 feet. Blackberries are abundant 
(these are to be grubbed) and fruited well the 
past season. What 1 wish to know is: (1) A 
list of twenty or more shrubs likely to do in 
such a position? (2) Would you advise bunch¬ 
ing all of a kind in one place or making mixed 
clumps, in the latter case indicating how to 
assort ? (3) Is it possible to replace some of the 
Blackberries with a similar growth, but better 
fruit? I do not want to destroy the wild 
character of the place, yet wish as much 
variety as possible, and especially to be free 
of the bareness of the leafless trees in winter.— 
Meta. 

[As you have chalk soil it limits your 
chances, but you may still plant things 
that will do there. If there is an open 
space, plant a few Austrian Bines—these 
to be grouped or, ns you say, “bunched,” 
Evergreen Barberries may help, both the 
common one and the one called fascicularis. 
Among dwarf evergreens the native 
Daphne and good seedling plants of the 
common Yew, say, 4 feet to 5 feet, would 
do ns well ns nnything. Box, good seed¬ 
ling plnnts of the common, not. the edging 
Box. would be the best of all evergreens 
for Ihe si>ot. We should say any shrubs 
would do except those which hate lime. 
In every case plant in groups and not in 
mixture. You cannot grow fruit in such 
a case except that you might try the better 
kinds of Blackberries, such as the Cut¬ 
leaved Bramble.—E d.] 

Magnolia Lennei.— This is one of the 
most remarkable, and one of the showiest 
of the early-flowering Magnolias, for its 
blossoms are double the size of those of the 
majority of the M. eonspieua hybrids, and 
more highly coloured. Although popularly 
considered to be a hybrid between M. coii- 
spicua and M. obovata, the size, shape, and 
colouring of the flowers suggest that the 
gorgeous M. Campbelli may he one parent. 
The only one which approaches it in size 
and colour of flowers is M. ruslica, 
which has much in common with Lennei, 
but the flowers are scarcely so large. M. 
Lennei blossoms later than M. eonspieua, 
being usually at its best during the latter 
part of April and in early May. The 
flowers are cup-shaped, with broad, thick 
petals, which are reddish-purple on the 
outside and whitish within. Like other 
Magnolias, it thrives in well-drained, rich, 
loamy soil, and appreciates n little peat 
about the roots. It should he carefully 
transplanted, for if the roots are damaged 
in any way they are liable to die back con¬ 
siderably, especially when transplanting is 
carried out during winter. When Mag¬ 
nolias have to be moved the most success¬ 
ful results are usually obtained in April 
or September.—D. 

Cupressus obtusa. — This Japanese 
Cypress is worth planting as a companion 
to the Lawson’s Cypress, for it is quite 
distinct and in every way a useful tree. It 
may be easily distinguished from C. 
Lawsoniana by its coarser leafage and 
larger cones, whilst its varieties are quite 
different from the numerous forms of the 
American tree. In Japan it is of con¬ 
siderable commercial importance, for its 
timber is renowned for strength and 
durability, and it is in great demand for 
building. It also enters largely into the 
manufacture of boxes and fancy articles. 


the fragrance of the wood having the 
reputation of keeping away iuotks.-D. 

Kcelreuteria paniculata. - Although 
closely allied to the Horse Chestnut, there 
is little in the general appearance of this 
Chinese tree to suggest the relationship. 
When mature it is a moderate-sized tree, 
40 feet to 50 feet high, with a short, stout 
trunk, and wide - spreading head of 
branches clothed with large leaves, which 
are divided into many irregular-dmped 
segments. The yellow flowers an>ear in 
large terminal pa nicies during July and 
August, and in sunny years they are suc¬ 
ceeded by curiously inflated, triangular 
fruits, which contain the hard, nutlike, 
dark brown or black seeds. On vigorous 
examples the flower-heads may be 1| foot 
long, and about the same in width. A 
very tine tree was to be seen a few years 
ago on the slopes surrounding Windsor 
Castle, whilst a number of vigorous young 
trees occur in the gardens at Hampton 
Court. In a villa garden at Kew there is 
also a well-grown tree which often bears 
very line flower-heads. During the autumn 
of 1911 this tree was one of the most 
interesting objects in the neighbourhood, 
oil account of its fine heads of fruits. A 
I loamy, well-drained soil answers best .for 
i it.—D. 

Rhododendron Eroughtoni aureum. A 

i few mouths ago attention was directed to 
! the beauty of this plant when in blossom, 

! and it may not he out of place, now that 
planting time is with us, to call the atten¬ 
tion of those jiersons who are making selec- 
! tions of choice shrubs to it. This particu- 
l lar kind was raised in Scotland in a 
village called Broughton, from which, 
coupled with the colour of the flowers, the 
descriptive name was taken. It grows into 
a shapely hush 3 feet to 4 feet or more in 
I height, and bears compact trusses «f 
orange-coloured flowers, which individu¬ 
ally are about the same size ns those of 
Azalea mollis. It thrives under similar 
conditions to other Rhododendrons, blooms 
about London towards the end of May, and 
is much hardier than A. mollis, or, as it 
is correctly named, Rhododendron sinense, 
which is one of its parents. Fortunately, 
it may be increased from cuttings, there¬ 
fore, there is no reason why it should be 
grafted upon stocks of R. pontieuw. as 
some people arc fond of doing. Grafted 
plnnts are very liable to produce suckers, 
which, if not removed, seriously interfere 
with the vigour of the bush.—D. 

The Plum-fruited Yew (Prumnopitys 
elegans).—This grows into a large and 
shapely bush, and has bright green. Yew¬ 
like leaves, which have none of the sombre 
and depressing effect which is associated 
with the leaves of the common Yew. Hie 
Blum-fruited Yew is a native of Chili, 
from whence it was introduced about 18VI 
In its native country it grows into a tree 
50 feet or so high, with an ample brawii 
system, for although when grown in shade 
tiie lower branches are suppressed, isolated 
examples retain their lower branches into 
late life, and specimens which have 
attained their maximum height have been 
noted with branches sweeping the ground. 
The common name has been adopted on 
account of the fruits resembling a simm 
Plum. The hard, central nut is eucKww 
in a fleshy pulp, the outer skin being 
whitish when ripe. Fruits are not, as > 
rule, produced in this country. There 
not appear to be any question ns to tw 
hardiness of the species, for h wUI , 
stood the severe weather of 1894 -ISOj wit 
no other injury than the browuing of w* 
leaves._ . 

Aubrietias <E. Hand?/rid#L-Either 
or pruning is unnecessary for tfie « 
growing kinds, and the more straypha?*^ 
we would only prune on lllf j Lj,- 
generally, save where the plants bad Ej 


would ouiy pruue 
s.flerally, save where the plants 
too widely spread and open fln«rir-c 

such pruning should be done dkectljr ■I 
is over, as only in this way will the jJJSjSj], 
growths be strong enough to ir 

inc- vear. Outtines are best secured w 
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OUTDOOR PLANT8. 


HUTTON JOHN, CUMBERLAND, v 
Hutton John is a fine old thirteenth 
century mansion with a square dm- 
battled Pele Tower. Two wings were 
added at later periods of its history, but 
the ancient pile shows little of the stress 
and storms of its early days. It stands 
low down on a steep hillside a short 
distance from Grey stoke,' Cumberland. 
From the hill-top the mansion is seen 
nestling in the woodland below, and in the 
distance beyond a sui>erb panorama of 
lakeland scenery is unfolded. 

For the past fifteen years the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, the Right Hon. 
J. W. Lowther, M.P., has been its tenant, 
but he reluctantly gives St up to take over 
the family estate at Campsea Ash, 
inherited from his father. Giant clipped 
Yews of reputed great age grow on the 
east front, and below them, on the lawn, 
are fine bold groups of herbaceous, annual 


large clumps towards the front of an i 
herbaceous border. They grew to a height 
of 4 feet 6 inches, flowered profusely, and 
were in every way satisfactory. In the 
autumn of 1911 it was decided to re¬ 
arrange the border, which had to be 
trenched, necessitating the removal of the 
above, which were found in large quanti¬ 
ties. The corms "were again replanted as 
before—exactly in the same way—but not 
one came through during the past season ; 
and now I have been informed that on 
digging the border again the bulbs are i 
there in splendid condition, and promise 
well for next year. Has any reader ever 
met with a similar experience?—E. Mark¬ 
ham, Sussex. 

SINGLE PiEONIES. 

The single Paeonles have but little in com¬ 
mon with the larger double kinds, but for ; 
beauty they hold their own. Too transient 
the flowers may be, even more so than 
those of the double kinds in this respect, 
but this we find in more than one instance 


many instances defying description. Per¬ 
haps the chief drawback to the single 
Pieony is a certain thinness of petal, a fail¬ 
ing more or less marked in many of the 
older forms. This shortcoming only served 
to keep them in the background for a time. 
A great improvement is apparent in the 
newer varieties both in the substance and 
the durability of the flower. This is, per¬ 
haps, most noticeable in those flowers 
having two rows of petals, the more fleet¬ 
ing kinds usually possessing but one. A 
somewhat new feature in the newer forms 
is a sort of semi-conglome rate character of 
petal and anther which creates an enlarge¬ 
ment not unlike the smaller strap-shaped 
florets in a Chrysanthemum, and in con¬ 
junction with the golden anthers is very 
striking. 

Pieonies delight in the deepest and 
richest of soils, and, in fact, in these 
respects it is scarcely possible to err. A 
deep, sandy, clayey loam seems to suit 
these plants better than either a heavy 
clay or a soil that is particularly light and 



Calceolaria amplexicaulis and Heliotropes at Hutton John, Cumberland. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


and half-hardy plants in large beds. The 
lawn slopes towards an old wall, which 
frames the house and garden in a lovely 
wooded, park-like valley. At the south¬ 
east side of the house is a “two-plant’* 
garden of Calceolaria amplexicaulis and 
Heliotrope, which, although past their 
best, were very effective, and in striking 
contrast with the clipped Yew hedge that 
afforded protection from' the east winds. 
In the kitchen garden a “one-flower” 
border was extremely telling, and along 
one side of a narrow pathway a mass of 
pale rose-coloured Pentsteinon was most 
effective. Owing to the lateness of our 
visit much of the garden beauty was past, 
and, like most gardens, it has suffered from 
the wet and inclement season. C. 

Alstroemerias, —I have just been reading 
an article concerning these in your issue 
of December 14th, and I would like to re¬ 
late an experience I once had with them, 
which I have never been quite able to 
fathom. In February* 1909. I bought 300 
Alstropineria aurantnaca.i- ^hey/T|«r£5good 
bulbs, 1 and were pla\t^l\vfthcajw4Ky—in 


among our flowers of the garden. While 
all this delicate beauty of petal is found in 
these Pieonies, there is also added to them 
a crown of gold that inspires admiration. 
In no other flower do we find this abundant 
tuft of golden anthers so fully developed 
as in the single Paeony. Without this 
crowning feature these Pwonies would pre¬ 
sent but little better results than so many 
Poppies. From the doubles, and, indeed, 
the semi-double kinds, this conspicuous 
feature is absent, displaced in all 
probability by the greater number of 
petals. We see it again, however, in some 
of the species—indeed, in greater or less 
degree in them all, whether the flower is 
white or crimson. It is a conspicuous 
feature in the lovely Pteonia alblflora. and 
equally pronounced in many of the hand¬ 
somest forms of P. arborea. 

For some years past single P-Tonies have 
been a feature of the show held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in the gardens 
of the Inner Temple in the month of May. 
Each year we see a wealth of these lovely 
Paxmies, the handsome flowers each fully 
8 inches or 9 inches across, the colours in 


sandy. Indeed, in the latter ca3e, unless 
the soil was particularly deep, a liberal 
addition of moderately stiff clay would 
prove of almost the same value as manure, 
while the two combined would make a 
rooting medium in which the plants would 
do well for years. Deep digging, firm 
planting, and liberal mulching with 
manure are items that receive due atten¬ 
tion from many gardeners. Wlmt is of 
equal importance, though perhaps not so 
readily given in a season of extreme 
drought, is keeping the plants sufficiently 
moist at the root in summer. It is a good 
plan where a single bed or two is grown to 
keep the surface of the soil low, when 
flooding with water or liquid-manure is 
more readily accomplished. Even in 
ordinary seasons such attention at flower¬ 
ing time, and for a few weeks after, is 
never-lost on the plants. On the contrary, 
it infuses greater vigour into the plants, 
and supplies nutriment and moisture at a 
time when the'Strain d si the greatest. When 
growing such things on a larg^ scale I have 
adopted lUls.-higa feeding with excellent 

resmlt U R, BANA-CHAMPAIGN E 
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ROSE8. 


A NOTFj ON MARKET ROSES. 

When any variety of Rose gets to be well 
known in the market as a cut llower it 
may safely be taken for granted it blooms 
freely, is a good grower, and lasts well 
when cut. Among the stiffer-growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals, we find Mrs. John 
Laing, a clear, satiny-pink flower, large, 
well-formed, very lasting, and invariably 
upon long, sturdy stems—a great point in 
Roses for market. Captain Hayward, a ; 
very stout grower and of a clear dark-red, i 
stands better than the old favourite 
General Jacqueminot, and is equally sweet- | 
scented. Frau Karl Druschki is all that 
can be desired, except in the matter of 
l>erfume. No pure white Rose lasts longer, | 
and when a few long shoots can be 
trained in a horizontal manner, it is parti¬ 
cularly free-flowering. Two newer yellows 
that are rapidly rising in favour are Lady 
Hillingdon and Mrs. Aaron Ward, the 
former of a clear apricot-yellow, with very 
long buds and grand foliage, the other a 
sturdy, upright grower of Indian yellow I 
and deep amber-vellow shades. Franz 
Deegen and the older Perle desJardins are 
a couple of clear yellows that are still 
much grown. Both are exceptionally free, 
and possess deep bronzy-green foliage. 
The new Rose Sunburst is also quoted 
freely for such a recent introduction, and 
this alone is much in its favour. Sunrise, 
with its reddish-yellow, copper and car¬ 
mine shades is very sweet-scented and 
blooms very freely. Bridesmaid and 
Catherine Mermet are the most grown 
among pink Tea-scented Roses, while 
Niphetos and Molly Sharman Crawford 
give us the best whites in that section. 
For bright reds or crimsons, Liberty and 
Richmond are unsurtwissed. Both open 
well, and have the deepest, of green foliage 
to set off their brilliant colours. Mme. 
Abel Chatcnay. with its large, well-formed 
blossoms of deep salmon-pink and exqui¬ 
site scent, will be a favourite for a long 
time to eome yet, while Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria is the best pale lemon-white. All 
of the above are grown largely for winter 
forcing, and, with the exception of Sun¬ 
rise, can easily he had upon stems of 
IS inches to .'10 inches in length. 

Sussex. A. Piter. 

NOTES AND REPLIES: 

Manuring or protecting Roses _What 

reason there is for the application of 
manure to Roses duriug winter I fail to 
see. The plant does not need it so much 
as w'hen in growth or just previous to 
entering upon the same. Roses are hardy 
shrubs, at least as much so as a large 
number in our borders that receive no pro¬ 
tection during winter, yet there are many 
who coddle them during this season and 
who go far towards defeating their ends by 
the too liberal dressings of rotten manure. 
It is difficult to And a substance more re¬ 
tentive of moisture than this, and a very 
few moments’ thought must surely show 
us we do not want wet encouraged around 
the most vital part of our Roses. Some 
still believe the majority of the Teas to 
be more tender or less liardy than the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, but when we find so 
many trade growers fearlessly leaving 
thousands of young plants totally unpro¬ 
tected, it would seem there is very little 
difference between the two sections as a 
whole. Of course, among so large a 
number of varieties we shall And some 
few more delicate than others. There are 
better and more effectual ways of helping 
these through the winter’s trials than by 
partially covering them with such a mois¬ 
ture-retaining substance as rotten manure. 
—T. 

A few good Hybrid Perpetuals for forc¬ 
ing. —Not so very many years ago General 
Jacqueminot was about the only dark- 
coloured Rose used for forcing. Even now 
a well-finished blooin of this Rose affords 
iue more pleasure .than any other forced 
Rose. No other Rose seems" to carry quite 
the same perfume. It was the advent of 


I the dark-coloured and freer-blooming I as it received a first-class certificate in 
Hybrid Teas that pushed the Hybrid Per-1 1S64. The fruits are pale yellow, with 
petuals on one side ; but, grand as the new- ; streaks of crimson on the exposed side and 
comers are, none of them can compare | russet on the reverse. Its great value is its 
with General Jacqueminot, Charles Le- good keeping quality, as the fruits rarely 
febvre, Fisher Holmes, Victor Hugo, shrivel, being solid and good well into 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Duke of Edin- April, and in some seasons and districts 
burgh, Mme. Victor Verdier, aiul Captain i even later.—W. F. 

Hayward in the intensity of their colour- Vegetarian food in Parliament.-A re- 
ing or delightful perfume. It is by no cent visitor to the members’ dining-rooms 
means difficult to force this section of | the House of Commons mentions the 
Roses, the main points being to have the i liberal meatless fare provided fox vege* 
plants well established, ripen the wood tariaus. A regular vegetarian dinner is 
well, and force even more steadily than in served each evening at the moderate cost 
the case of the Teas and their hybrids. G f one shilling, guests sixi>euce extra. On 
One must not expect to secure the same this special occasion the menu was as 
number of blossoms from these as would , followsAsparagus cream soup, savoury 
be the case when growing Liberty or Rich- omelet, macaroni cheese or grilled toma- 
mond. The varieties previously named t oe s, bread, cheese, butter, besides this 
last longer, both upon the plant and when 1 authorised menu many items of meatless 
cut, than do the two last. When the first f 00 d occur amongst the sundries on tie 
crop of flowers has been cut from these 
I would stand the plants in the open as 
soon as weather i)ormits, giving them 
sheltered position for a time. This will 1 
generally result in a few useful blooms 
between the summer and the autumn 
flowering of the plants in the beds and 
borders.—A. Piper. 


Roses by the sea. To grow Roses success¬ 
fully in seaside gardens, one must select care¬ 
fully, and, abo.ve all, afford some little shelter 
from winds off the sea. With these two pre¬ 
cautions there is no reason why Roses should 
not do quite as well as further inland. Think 
for a moment of the large and flourishing 
I Rose nurseries on the bleak Essex and Norfolk 
| coasts. If tender varieties can be grown in 
such districts, we can surely grow the matured 
plants of the hardier sorts. Given a slight 
break from the wind, a well-prepared soil, and 
' a judicious selection, one may look forward 
with every confidence to a good show of Roses 
in seaside gardens. P. U. 


regular bill of fare, a goodly variety of 
vegetables, cheese savouries, fruits such as 
Almonds, Raisins, Oranges, Apples, and 
Bananas, salad plants such as Watercress, 
Mustard and • Cress, beetroot, and 
Radishes, and many kinds of biscuits. 

Potage nivernaise.— Required: 2$ quarts 
1 white stock, 8 small Turnips, G small Pote* 


GARDEN FOOD. 


toes, 3 Leeks, * pint cream, 2 oz. butter, 
18 small cooked Brussels Sprouts, \ pint 
cooked jardiniere, pepper, salt, uutuief. 
Wash and l>eel the Potatoes and Turnips 
and cut into slices, wash the Leeks, trim 
off the root and the green part of the 
leaves,and slice thinly. Put the butter and 
vegetables Into a stewpan, nnd cook over a 
slow lire from twenty to thirty minutes, 
stirring them occasionally. Add the stock, 
season. Boil gently until the.vegetables 
are tender, remove the scum, and rub all 
through a fine sieve. Return to the stew- 
pan, stir in the cream, keep hot but not 
boiling. Heat up the Brussels Sprouts and 
jardiniere of vegetables in a little stock, 
strain, and put in a soup-tureen, pour over 
the purde, nnd serve. 

Potato Stonebridge Gloria.— With refer¬ 
ence to “ West Wilts’ ” communication in 
your issue of December lltli, I never heard 
of the Stourbridge Glory Potato until 
Messrs. Webb wrote to me the other day. 
There is certainly a similarity in name, 
but it may be coineideuco. Stonebridge 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pear Le Lectier.— After this season, when ; 
the Bears of autumn rot so quickly, this 
Bear of recent years turns out better than 
most. It is distinct in form, somewhat like 
some Gourds, and good in flavour. 

Passe Crassane. —This tine, large, burly I 
Bear has done well with me this year, in | 

spite of a cold August, which hurt so many I ..._ 

kinds. It is a good Pear, but too acid for Gloria has been grown in Co. Donegal for 
my ta.ste, though some like it. In France 
it is planted very largely to supplement 
the Doyennd d’Hiver, but, iu point of 
flavour, it can never equal that.—W., 

Sussex. 

Indian Corn as food.— It is somewhat 
strange that Americans are the only- 
branch of the great Anglo-Saxon-German 
family that has learned to eat and appre¬ 
ciate Indian Corn as an article of diet. It 
is grown very largely iu Australia, where 
it is given to horses, cattle, and poultry. 

It is said that when English people arrive , ___ _ . 

in America and make their first acquaint- | due to the absence of home supplies, but 
ance wit h a field of Corn, they do not know’ I think it is a great pity that owing to the 
what it is, and when they sit dow*n and , non-eilucation of the public good British 
eat a cooked ear their embarrassment is fruit is so much ignored. At present I am 
often ludicrous. But they'-soon learn to * - ■ • 

like the vegetable, and then wonder why 
it is not in greater use in England nnd 
other parts of Europe iu other forms than 
that of Maize-flour. 

Apple Rountlway Magnum Bonum.— This 
is not grown so largely as it deserves, and 
though the fruits vary in size it is by no 
means to be despised on that account, as 
the larger fruits, when cooked, are of 
exquisite flavour, and the smaller ones are 
much liked for the dessert. This variety is 
readily known by its five prominent points, 

- crowns, and a somewhat deep eye. 


a good many years. I have grown it my¬ 
self for four seasons on heavy cold land, 
subsoil clay, and altitude G70 feet. These 
conditions are sufficiently different from 
those in Donegal to convince me of its 
merit. I cannot say how it might do In 
dry or sandy soil. The Editor invited 
opinions on Potatoes of good table quality, 
and I know none better than Stonebndge 
Gloria. Anyone interested might do worse 
than try it.—H. Humphreys, Cheshire. 

British versus foreign fruit.— There are 
seasons when foreign fruit is welcome. 


Go gle 


Though there are other dessert varieties 
more taking to the eye, this variety may 
he classed as superior to many when its 
| good qualities are taken into account. It 
is, in my opinion,one of the best late dessert 
Apples we have, being in season from 
December till April. The flesh is melting 
: «»d highly aromatic, and on the Paradise 
it is a splendid cropper, 
j good Apples, at least 

1 his variety in the mm iuivuuhi^ j 17 . jKmr, o.v. *i Tt. 

| planters should include this old variety, | the price of the index and Binding c*k it 1 
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sampling some very fine English Blenheims 
and I find that on comparison with the 
foreign Blenheims at present on sale they 
are so superior that they cau hardly be 
recognised as the same variety. In na^ur 
they are immeasurably superior to foreign 
Apples. For the most part I find tne 
foreign Apples too insipid for consumption. 
I certainly should not buy them at any 
price if I could get good British Apples 
With this overwhelming superiority id w 
quality of the home-grown fruit, why’ does 
British produce suffer? Of course, all our 
British Apples are not good, n " 11 
varieties that occupy a good position' 
tlie market are, in mv opinion, undoserviii- 
of it; for instauce, I consider King of 
Pippins by no means a first-class Apple- - * 
W. J. Farmer, Redruth. 


Index and Binding Cases forNewValain* 
Judex to Volume XXIIll. of Jh*® 1 *®* 
that id it now ready (price 3d., v«tt *rj}. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

OENTTANA ACAFLTS. 
Experience teaches that this plant—one 
of the most beautiful of all spring-flower¬ 
ing subjects—lias idiosyncrasies rather 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Morisia hypogaea.— This brilliant little 
rock plant is just beginning to come into 
flower here. The deep-green rosettes of 
tooth-edged leaves show up the pure-yellow 
flowers in splendid contrast. It. is good to 
have a plant which will brighten the I 
milder spells of midwinter with such pure 



Hutton John (east front). (See page 855 ) 


difficult to understand. Equally difficult, 
too, Is it to reconcile its success in some 
soils and 'failure in others apparently 
a,like. For example, in Gloucestershire 
and Buckinghamshire clays—good brick 
earth soils—the plant grows and spreads 
hut slowly, and though forming carpets in 
course of time, rarely gives a good flower¬ 
ing. In both these soils there is, I believe, 
much lime, as there is in the lias clay sub¬ 
soil in the first-named instance. In the 
softer clay soils over sandstone in Sussex, 
the plant often does moderately well, and 
flowers fairly freely, ns it does also in 
Cheshire nnd Warwickshire in lighter soils 
over the sandstone. In this district (south¬ 
west Middlesex), where the soil is very 
light, and overlies a deep bed of sand and 
gravel, the plant is quite a success, as it 
was also in the Tooting soil years ago, over 
a similar b^d of sand and gravel, and in a 
much sand.or, more silky-textured soil. In 
these the merest scrap of the plant could 
be pricked into the ordinary cultivated 
Neil, nnd, firmly trodden in, never failed to 
grow, and in eighteen months would be a 
tuft with half-a-dozen or more flowering 
crowns, the larger, more established 
examples doing proportionately. Now, in 
both these instances the soil is notoriously 
deficient of lime, and both are low-lying 
districts, but a few feet above sea level, 
hence it would appear that we shall have 
to look above nnd beyond “lime” and 
altitude for a true solution of the problem : 
“ What docs this Gentian require?” 

In all probability light soils in conjunc¬ 
tion with an altitude of 500 feet nnd 
abundant rainfall would give the best 
results in flowering. The knowledge, too. 
that the plant does so well on heath soils— 
e..?., Wisley, and in some of the Derby¬ 
shire nurseries—giving little trouble and 
flowering abundantly, should not be 
ignored, while the experience of Mr. Bland 
(given at page 81), of planting it in rotten 
Scutch and leaf-mould of considerable 
depth with good drainage, should be of 
value to many. The plant is unique in the 
spring, and is worth any effort to make it 
a success. The preparation of a 2-feet 
wide and deep trench would not be an 
annual occurrence, and filled with light 
soil would assist matters considerably. In 
hgbt soils one can see the progress of the 
Plants, the stoloniferous shoots pressing 
through the soil around the tufts in all 
directions, and demonstrating the content¬ 
ment of one of the mq^ precious ot haFdv 
plants. Digitiis:: I: -■ \ ;i i&Mg. 


shining yellow. The main crop of blos¬ 
som. however, comes in very early spring. 
If one can save seeds of Morisia, so much 
the better, for seedlings are stronger than 
cuttings. The sterns arch over and bury 
the seed-pods in the soil, but it is easy to 
fish them up with a pointed stick, and 
gather the seeds for convenient sow¬ 
ing. Morisia hypogma, one of the most 


great charm. It hugs the ground in a 
close, compact carivet of glossy green 
leaves, small and Box-like. in mid- 
1 summer come dainty sprays of palest pink 
blossoms, prettily pencilled with deeper 
red. The flowers are so fleeting that 1 
| have never ventured' to take the plant to 
! a show, and I believe it is practically un¬ 
known in gardens. I should be greatly in¬ 
terested if anyone can tell me the history 
of the plant’s origin.— Clarence Elliott, 
Stevenage. 

Cheiranthus mutabilis purpareus.— This 
is a fine wall plant, or it may be given a 
deep crevice among bold, raised rock work. 
It is a strong grower, forming a rounded 
bush, 9 inches high, and a foot or more 
across. For many weeks in early summer 
it. is a mass of blossom. The flowers open 
dull lilac-purple, and change to bronze- 
purple, giving a wonderful shot effect of 
uncommon colouring, low in tone, and very 
pleasing. In open soil with plenty to feed 
on, the plant becomes soft and not very 
perennial, but as a wall plant, sun-baked 
and with less nourishment, it grows wiry 
and altogether better. This fine plant was 
given to me by Sir Herbert Maxwell some 
years ago, and is infinitely better than the 
dull, yellowish-purple Cheiranthus muta- 
bilis which I had hitherto grown.— 
—Cla-rence Elliott, Stevenage. 

LITHOSPERMUM INTERMEDIUM. 
Most of ns are familiar with the lovely 
trailing growths of Lithospermum prostra¬ 
tum, which during several months of the 
year is bright with myriads of its gentian- 
blue flowers. Of quite a different habit, 
though by no means less beautiful, is 
. Lithospermum intermedium, which forms 
I somewhat shrubby growths—not alto- 
1 gether unlike a small Lavender bush— 
from 8 inches to 10 inches high, the leaves 
being very narrow and slightly hoary. 

1 From the tips of the short, branches 
clusters of rich-blue, tubular flowers de¬ 
pend, the dainty and attractive appear-' 



Lithosperm um intermedium . 


attractive of all Crucifers, though in some 
soils capricious, comes from Corsica. 
Deep, sandy, limy loam, good drainage, 
and no drought are what it seems to like. 
—Clarence Elliott, Stevenage. 

Veronica Stuart!.— I am a little in doubt 
as to the origin of this exquisite little rock 
plant, though I have an idea that it is a 
variety collected upon one of the Scotch 
mountains. It came to me' from a Scotch 
garden, and I am in no doubt as to its very 


ance of which, is well seen in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. The plant appears 
to flourish best in a light, gritty soil, and 
here, at Woodford, in full sunshine—with 
me, at least—the plant has never produced 
seed, though it has been in its present 
position for several years. The plant 
comes into bloom in .the latter part of 
June. It should find a place in all alpine 
gardetfsl wbeEp 1 -g snitaMe position can be 
provided for it. Reginald A. Malby. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


December 28,1912 


VEGETABLES. 


RHUBARB FORCING. 

The forcing of Rhubarb on the ground 
where grown will, now that the crowns 
have been subjected to a considerable 
amount of frost, be more easy of accom¬ 
plishment. The influence of frost on the 
crowns is the same in effect as that on 
Seakale, or, for the matter of that, any¬ 
thing which has to be forced early in the 
season, inasmuch ns the crowns or plants. 


plenishing. It need hardly be stated that 
the most precocious or such varieties as 
start early into growth only should be 
cultivated for this outdoor method of 
early forcing. _A. W. 

HOT BED FOR LETTUCES. 

WOULD you be BO kind as to give me some in- [ 

Htruction for making up a hot-bed in a frame | 
to grow Lettuce? I have plenty of stable- f ro sty weather cover the frame at night 
-i —1'« in knr ' w witll ma ts. Good varieties for frame cul¬ 
ture are Petite Noir, Golden Queen, Per¬ 
fect Gem, and a variety named Earliest of 


develops, more water at the roots will be 
required, which is best given in a tepid 
state. Forcing according to the general 
acceptation of the term must be avoided, 
and the great thing is to afford such 
treatment as will approximate to the con¬ 
ditions that obtain outdoors in the early 
part of the summer, when the growth 
development of Lettuces is rapid. During 


manure in any stage, but would like to know 
whether it should be quite fresh, or, if not, 
what age? The frame is only a home-made 
i„u^.uvw «*« one, made of old windows, and. of course, does 

as the case may he, then resiwml the more 1 ™‘ y 8 “? d e ; and TmipposeT iaon tlmt account 


quickly when a genial heat is applied or 
when placed in the forcing-house. In the 
case of Rhubarb, a mild and continuous 
rather than a strong heat., so that the 
forcing may be gradual, as it were, pro¬ 
duces the best results. Such beiug the 
ease, the material employed to afford the 
requisite amount of heat should, if pos¬ 
sible, consist largely of tree leaves. The 
objection to stable-manure alone is that, 
unless care is exercised in ventilating the 
pots, or whatever may be used to cover 
the crowns with, to allow of steam gener¬ 
ated by the manure escaping, and that 
without hindrance, there is a danger of tlie 
crowns becoming scalded. So, in the 
event of tree leaves not being available, 
and manure in sufficient quantity is forth¬ 
coming, the covers, whatever they may 
consist of, must be kept tilted for the 
reason already given, so long as steam is 
given off by tiie manure. Whether a mix¬ 
ture of leaves and manure or the latter 
alone is used, the materials should 
undergo a course of preparation for about 
fourteen days, so that the rankest of the 
steam and noxious gases may be got rid 
of before the bed is made up. Oak and 
Chestnut leaves are the best to employ, 
but, failing them, those from Beech or 
other forest trees will ahswer. The pro¬ 
portion of leaves to that of manure to use 
will depend on the quantity available. If 
plentiful, this may be from one-half to 


it is infested with woodlice. Please give full 
instructions as to time of sowing and the pro¬ 
portion of soil and manure, and also say what 
variety of lettuce you would recommend.— 
Ignorant. 

[Manure for the making of a hot-bed 
should be fresh, or such as has recently 
been brought from the stable. Manure of 
this description heats quickly and 
violently when used alone, and the heat 
also declines more rapidly than it does 
when tree-leaves are added to it. If the 
latter are employed, or mixed with the 
manure in the proportion of one-half or 
two-thirds, a more durable and milder 
bent results, which, for the generality of 
things grown in frames in hot-beds, par¬ 
ticularly Lettuces, is all that is required. 
If you have an ample supply of leaves by 
all means use them in the manner sug¬ 
gested rather than make up the bed entirely 
of manure. The bed should not be less 
than 3 feet in height, and it should also be 
from 4 feet to G feet wider and longer than 
are the width and length of the frame. 
This allows, when the frame is stood on 
the bed, of a margin from 2 feet to 3 feet 
wide for walking upon all round it when 
attending to the frame, etc. 


All. These arc all of the Cabbage type of 
Lettuce.] ___ 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Salsafy.—If W. J. Farmer wishes to haw 
specially fine and clean roots let him—if 
his soil is at all heavy-afteT drawing his 
drills, make holes about 12 inches deep and 
8 inches apart with an iron bar. Prepare 
a mixture of leaf-mould and sand, with the 
slightest dash of soot, and fill up the holes 
with the same. Thereafter sow seeds, half- 
a-dozen or so in each station, and finally 
thin the weakest plants out. leaving one to 
each hole. Not only will the roots he 
straight and forkless, but grown in this 
method they are more tender and delicately 
flavoured. I fancy that one of the chief 
reasons for the neglect of this vegetable is 
that It is usually grown in a half-hearted 
and haphazard way, and from specimens 
occasionally seen from slovenly culture it 
is little wonder that its cultivation is 
dropped.— Kirk. 

BOOKS. 


MAKERS OF BRITISH ROT ANT- 

Having given the proper dimensions for a The title of is misleading, as it 

liot-bed, you will now be in a position to leads GIie ^ expec t a book on British 
estimate the quantity of material required b(>tanv The people mentioned aieBritish, 
for the making of it. If you elect to employ but not all are concerned with 

„ u , the leaves, mix them and the manure the b0 ^’ ny a f our islands. Men like 
two-thirds. The preparation mentioned intimately together and throw the mass : Harvey and Marshall Ward did good wor 
consists in throwing the requisite amount ^to a cone-shaped heap to ferment. Turn j ri y 10 j r own pne, but little or nothing fo 
of material into one large heap, turning the heap every other day to liberate steam Brifcish botany. It is strange to find a 
the whole of it everv other dav, taking ™d noxious gases, and on each occasion b ook of this nallic containing no mcntwR 
care that that Iving on the outside shall 1 throw the outside portions of the heap into of one of the first 0 f English botanist, 
l>e thrown into the middle on each occa- the middle In from ten days to a fort- : Mr< j. B . Syme. or of the author of 1* 
s j on night it will be in fit condition for use. jq ora Hibernica.” There are descriptions 

wiiilp this is going on rlenn the ground ' Place the longest of the material, or such of |,ooks which have nothin!r to do' 
of weeds and decaying rubbish between contams the most litter, on the outside, I old 


and around the crowns, and t h on i to hold the mass in plnee, and to conserve 
place the riots, or whatever other reeept- the heat. I mid the bed level by spreading 
acles find favour, over them. Old flour or ! the material evenly all over the prescribed 


cement barrels, with the bottoms and tops 
knocked out, reserving the latter to act as 
lids, are as good as anything for the pur¬ 
pose when the more expensive Rhubarb 
pots cannot be had. The number of crowns 
to be covered or to be forced at one time 
must be governed by the demand, but it is 
hardly worth going to the trouble of mak¬ 
ing up a bed of fermenting material for 
less than lialf-a-dozen. Rhubarb that is 
habitually forced where grown is generally 
planted not less than 4 feet apart each 
way, which allows for a good quantity of 
the fermenting material being worked in 
between the pots, etc. If but a port-ion 
only of the crowns in the plantation is to 
be forced now, and the remainder later on, 
the crowns in the row adjoining-the hot¬ 
bed bad best be covered with pots, in case 
they get trampled on while the making 
of the bed is going on. Build the latter 
not less ali 3 feet in height, and make 
it as firm as it can be got by continuously 
treading the material from start to finish. 
Insert trial sticks, and as soon as these 
give indication that heat is being gener¬ 
ated tilt the covers or lids for the pur¬ 
pose already mentioned. When the heat 
begins to subside, a little loose litter 
thrown over the covers will tend to con¬ 
serve heat, besides obviating the necessity 
for closing them down altogether. After 
the Rhubarb* has started and begins to 
grow freely, both the litter and covers 
may. In mild weather, be removed on 
bright, sunny mornings for a few hours. 
As the fermenting material will in time 
subside and lose heat, a heap of material 
should always bo held In reserve for re¬ 


area In layers, and to prevent it from sink 
ing unevenly tread firmly. To allow for the 
sinking of the bed make it 9 inches or so 
higher than the height mentioned above. 
When completed, stand the frame thereon, 
and in the course of a few days, after the 
bed has heated up, level the frame if neces¬ 
sary, and then cover the portion of the bed 
enclosed by it with 9 inches of soil, con¬ 
sisting of two-thirds loam and one-third 
leaf-soil. Failing such a compost some of 
the lightest and richest of the soil taken 
from the kitchen garden would suffice. 
Leave the soil loose until the plants are 
ready for pricking out. In the meantime 
tilt the sashes 1 inch or so to allow heat 
and moisture to escape, 

The plants can be raised by sowing seed 
thinly in boxes filled with light, rich com 


British flora, and some of the great o 


writers, as Parkinson and Gerard, 
have found a place in a book under tins 
title. The printing of the letterpress i> 
decent, as it ought to be, coming fro 
the Cambridge Tress; but the photograph 
are printed on the usual tinshiny paper, 
which good printers say will not last, ana 
the photographs themselves are of men 
who, as we have already hinted, have do e 
very little for British botany. The history 
of the botany of our islands is very in¬ 
teresting, and also that ot its ma. 
students and the more serious of tne dooe- 
devoted to it. The “ Makers of Brit- 
Botany ” does not even name such a 
as Curtis’s “ Flora Londinensis 
“ English Botany.” 


Co gl 


“ HERBALS : THEIR ORIGIN AND 
EVOLUTION. 1470-1670.’’+ 

Luu.- Those interested in herb-lore will find 
post, either in the frame or elsewhere, book very interesting. At Cambridge . 
When the young plants show through the have had much to do with the hereJ ’ 

soil stand the boxes well up to the light, and the English ones and nil the others*^ 

and to ensure a sturdy growth water care- here described. The cuts are • 
fully. From now and henceforward but a curious, but, unfortunately, somettt i 
gentle warmth only, and as much air as are printed on glazed paper, tn ► 

may bo given witli safety, is required, (hose which occur in the letterpre. 

When the plants have made two pairs of not. The word “evolution" perm 
leaves, firm and level the soil in the frame, too often made use of when the * 
and prick out the strongest and most change might do just as. well. Blue - 
sturdy of the plants 9 inches apart all over body plays about with the word etc 
the surface. Water them In with a fine- nowadays. At one time the nerMii* « 

rosed can, and close the frame and shade the use of herb medicines Jnaa a * 

from the sun for a few days until the plants vogue, but in these days both nnve* 
begin to form roots. After this afford air into disrepute. The old people seem i 
carefully at first, afterwards more liberally taken the herbal very seriously- 
during the day, by tilting the sashes more ———,J_, . 
or less according to the nature of the . th etTSit?P^. 9i 
weather, and keep a chink of air on all t -HeiUiv ri-i-orMmnd 1 

night. As the season advances and growth Aim** Ari**. OjuuiarWs*: fldmwrn** 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Outdoor garden —Christmas Roses are 
coming into flower in sheltered spots. If 
possible the groups should be covered with 
glass to keep the flowers clean. I have 
sometimes lifted the roots and placed them 
in pots or boxes, to be sure of having the 
flowers in good condition. Arches con¬ 
structed of wood and iron are still being 
planted with Roses, Clematises, and 
Honeysuckles. There is a demand for 
Roses which produce a succession of 
flowers. These, in fact, are coming, and 
if possible let us have plants that are not 
so subject to mildew as Crimson Rambler 
is in many places. As mildew generally 
follows a check from drought or poverty, 
some help must be given in dry seasons. 
There are positions suitable for Grape 
Hyacinths, and they make pretty groups on 
the margins of borders. One of the most 
interesting spots in the wild garden is the 
Primrose glen, and it will be an improve¬ 
ment if a stream winds through it with a 
rustic bridge over the stream, and a 
position made for aquatics and bog plants. 
This is one of the matters that can be 
thought over. The Royal Fern (Osmunda * 
regalls) will do well in a damp situation. 
The weather is suitable now for planting 
all things. 

Fruit garden —We are in the midst of 
pruning fruit-trees now. In the case of 
wall and other trained trees it will be an 
advantage, wdiere trees are showing a ‘ 
tendency to extend, to remove a tree here 
and there to give room for certain trees to 
strike out. I think in the past more ^ 
attention was given to this matter. I do 
not w*ant to be dogmatical, but I think 
where trees have been pruned hard back it 
would be an advantage to permit a little 
more freedom, especially in the case of 
those which are trained. All the training 
required by bush trees can he given by the 
pruner. At any rate, the branches can be 
guided into the right positions by cutting 
to special buds and branches. This is the 
time, whilst the buds are dormant, to 
thoroughly cleanse the trees with insecti¬ 
cides and fungicides, after scraping off 
Moss and Lichens if any are present. This 
is the season to give trees and bushes a 
dressing of lime. The trees will make 
cleaner and better growth afterwards. 
There are various w T ays of giving this 1 
dressing. I have seen it applied, when the 
trees are damp, with a shovel, or It may bo 
applied in a liquid form. 

Vegetable garden —Leaves have been 
plentiful, and they answer admirably for 
making mild hot-beds for forcing early 
vegetables, salads, etc. There is much 
work of this character to do now\ A bed 
can be made now for Horn Carrots and 
Radishes. The latter can be sown thinly, j 
and may be drawn out before the Carrots 
require the room. An early Ashleaf or 
other Potato can be started singly in 
small pots, to be planted in frames, or if 
there is a Peach-house at work three 
Potato sets can be planted in each 9-inch 
pot and started in the Peach-house. Room 
can be left in the pots for earthing up later 
when required. Globe Artichokes are 
sometimes wintered in pots under glass, 
and planted out in May to get an early 
dish. These Artichokes are not abso¬ 
lutely hardy, and for that reason most 
gardeners shelter the crowns of the plants 
in winter either with litter or earth, or the 
two combined. Potato pits may have 
more covering if likely to be necessary. 
Take advantage of frosty weather to 
wheel on manure. The motor-car has led 
to the reduction of horses in many gentle¬ 
men’s families, and there will be less 
stable manure, but the difference can be 
made up with superphosphate or other 
artificials that will answer the same pur¬ 
pose. 

Conservatory. — In many places late 
Chrysanthemums are not so good this sea¬ 
son. This is probably due to the lack of sun¬ 
shine to ripen the woodfaTid this makfsihe 
flowers pnallev than^uij^iTj- at I 


thiuk so. Of late years we have got into 
the way of taking cuttings later, and this 
I leads to smaller growth and flowers, and I 
I am inclined to think that a change of 
I cuttings, especially of late varieties, w’ill 
I be desirable. I suppose, like other things, 
Chrysanthemums do deteriorate, and a 
I change of stock is sometimes desirable, 
i Chrysanthemums are useful for cutting, 
especially at Christmas and later. For- 
I tunately, retarded roots and plants are 
always plentiful and not expensive, and 
I the forcing gardener will find retarded 
Lilies and other tilings very useful. I have 
found good bushes of Justicias, Poin- 
settias, Eranthemums, Eupatoriums, etc., 
all useful for Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. Baskets filled with early-flowering 
bulbs, such as Freesias, Early Narcissi, 
Tulips Begonias, lifted up into the light 
and not too densely shaded, and mixed 
with a few sprays of Asparagus, are also 
useful. All the species of Asparagus are 
very pretty when in flow’er. The flowers 
are wdiite and are nice for working up into 
sprays and for vases. . 

Forcing-house (flowering plants).— 
Among the shrubs that force w’ell are 
Azaleas (Indian and Japanese). Rhodo¬ 
dendron Cunningbnmi comes into bloom 
early without much forcing. The flowers 
are white and are freely produced, and 
though rather small they are useful and 
last fairly well. Lilacs, if well-ripened, 
wull show plenty of strong buds. Marie 
Legraye is one of the best forcers. Mme. 
Casimir Perrier is a good double white, 
and Souvenir de Louis Spatli forces well. 
In all forcing the main thing is to have 
w’ell-grown plants established in pots. 
Spiraea confusa and Dcutzia gracilis, in 
fact, any shrub that has been w T ell grown 
and is established in a pot, and the w’ood 
ripe, will produce flowers under the 
influence of warmth. Retarded plants will 
flow r er with less heat than others in the 
ordinary way. Lily of the Valley for 
cutting may be started in a warm-bed 
without potting. 

Creenhouse (Tree-Carnations). — Those 
who make a speciality of Carnations have 
a house suitable for them. Several of my 
friends grow Carnations only, and devote 
several houses to them, and sometimes 
plant them out in special bods. It is doubt¬ 
less interesting work, but it means 
sacrificing your ideas in the matter of 
other things, which all of us cannot do. I 
still like Cyclamens, Pelargoniums, 
Heaths, and other things. Cinerarias also 
are useful now, and double and single 
Primulas and bulbs in much variety. 
Freesias are showing flowers in aeool-house 
where the frost cannot enter. The new 
Primula inalaeoides is very pretty, but 
the flowers are too small to become 
popular, at least. I am afraid so. I 
rather like it, and it is so easy to raise 
from seeds and grow in cool, dry house. 

Peaches (late, under glass). — Late 
Peaches under glass should now be pruned 
if not already done. When the wood is 
well rii>ened there will be plenty of wood- 
buds to ensure leaders, and probably there 
will be many triplets—a wood-bud between 
two flower-buds. It is always safe \o cut 
close to such buds, as that will ensure a 
good strong leader. There must, of course, 
Ik? a good leader to each bearing shoot or 
the fruit will not swell properly. Every 
1 gardener knows the value of making short 
cuts near the buds. If pruning shears are 
used they must be kept in good condition 
to make clean cuts. To make good work in 
1 training, the main branches, at any rate, 

| must be taken from the trellis. 

Orchard-house —The potted trees should 
be taken indoors very soon now, when the 
house has been thoroughly cleaned. As 
the trees are taken inside the necessary 
pruning should be done. The trees would 
have had a top-dressing, or been repotted 
| during the autumn, and after the pruning 
is finished they should lie washed, using 
a small bit of sponge to apply the mixture 
to the branches, and every bit of stem 
| should be dressed with an insecticide. If 


the young wood was thinned in summer 
there will not be much pruning to do. 
Peaches and Nectarines must, of course, 
be stopped close to a wood-bud. Cherries 
and Plums must be moderately thinned. 
Gooseberries may be placed in a light 
position and Strawberries on the shelves, if 
the orchard-house is large, and by this I 
mean 100 feet long and 30 feet or more 
wide. If well glazed it will be pretty well 
frost-proof, and woukl be a splendid place 
for choice Apples, Pears, and Plums. 
Peaches and Nectarines might have a 
house to themselves. The ventilation 
j must be as perfect as possible. 

Early Tomatoes.— Those plants started 
I early in September will have set a good 
many fruits now, and with steady warmth 
I some of the earliest-set. fruits will licgin to 
j show colour, and in due time will ripen, 
i The crop in late-liouse will all be cleared 
off now’. If llie plants of Carter’s Sunrise 
are permitted to make late growths, and 
are suitably nourished nt the roots, they 
j will continue to produce fruits for some 
time. The fruits are usually small, and it 
is better to plant a small span-roofed house 
with beds on each side, the plants trained 
under the roof, in August or very early in 
j September. I have sometimes grown them 
( in pots plunged in the borders, but planting 
I out in fresh soil gives a heavier crop and 
j liner fruits. E. Hobday. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WOHX. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


\ December 30th.-— Put in a lot of Carnation 
cuttings. We have plenty of good cuttings, 
and at this season we can strike in heat in 



NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS. 

WHAT THE SEED-BUYER OWES 
TO THE BIG SEED HOUSES. 

When revelling in the delights of your 
garden, have you ever given a thought to 
what you owe to the big seed houses? 

1 Did you know that a house like James 
Carter and Co. spends from £3,000 to £4,000 
| a year ou arresting seed-degeneration, and 
on progressive researches? 

In all cultivated plant life there is a per- 
, i>etual tendency to revert to the original 
type. If, for example, you reproduce from 
( seeds of your own growing, you will find 
your plants grow T weaker and weaker each 
successive season. 

That is exactly what would happen 
universally but for the big seed houses. 
Only a visit to the great Exhibition Ware¬ 
house of .lames Carter & Co., at Raynes 
i Park, can give you any adequate idea of 
: the extraordinary measures taken—not 
I merely to check the cultivated plant from 
I running back to its original form, but to 
■ force it to a higher and yet higher form of 
| development. Costly laboratories are 
maintained, wdiere scientists pursue their 
I hort icultural researches all the year round, 
j and the magnificent buildings are sur¬ 
rounded by extensive trial grounds, where 
j the plants undergo their final stage of 
! examination. 

I After all, there is little difference be- 
I tween the development of plant life and 
| the breeding of a racehorse. The parents 
I of the seeds have to be selected with just 
as much regard to their strength, maturity, 
and fitness. The more thoroughly this 
great selective and cross-fertilising work 
is done the greater will be the reward. And 
it is precisely lie re that the seed-buyer gets 
value when coming to a big seed house. 

JAMES CARTER & CO., 

Seedsmen to His Majesty the King , 

RayWVI ( LOND&N,S:W. 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
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damp sand, and pot them off as soon as 
rooted. Put in n lot of cuttings of white 
and yellow Marguerites into boxes. 
Moved a lot of forcing Strawberries into 
a pit on a bed of fermenting leaves, and 
partly plunged the pots. Pruned Vines in 
late house where the Grapes have all been 
cut. Top-dressed Arum Lilies with rich 
compost. 

December Slsf. —Peaches and Nectarines 
in bloom are gone over with the camel-hair 
brush to assist the setting of the blossoms. 
Night temperature about 50 degs. A little 
ventilation is given at 55 degs., closed about 
3.30. Sowed Tomato seeds thinly in boxes, 
and placed on shelves in warm-house. 
Sowed a few seeds of a good early Cucum¬ 
ber. It is always well to have a few plants 
coming on now. 

January 1st. —Cuttings of Chrysanthe- j 
mums are taken now when strong ones can 
be had. A few of the strongest plants are 
selected to produce largo flowers, but most | 
are to produce moderate-sized blooms for 
decoration. We have just finished "Toma¬ 
toes for the present. They do not set well 
now, but fruits that were set in October 
are swelling in a warm-house. I have 
grown them at this season, in pots, trained 
down the roof at back of warm-house. 

January 2nd .— Wc have still pruning 
and training to do among fruit-trees, and 
the spraying will begin shortly. In the 
old days we wrnpjted hay bands round the j 
trunks of the trees towards the end of 
August, and I fancy we captured the in¬ 
sects as well as is done now with grease- , 
bands, and there were not so many mag¬ 
goty Apples falling about. I am inclined 
to think the grease-bands are not used 
early enough. 

January 3rd, —As fast as the trees are 
pruned and the cuttings raked up. the top¬ 
dressing of manure is applied and the 
ground turned over either with spade or 
fork, according to position ; but a spade is | 
never used over the roots of fruit-trees, as 
damage to the roots leads to the produc¬ 
tion of suckers. There is always a job 
of trenching waiting for bad weather. We I 
have still some late bulbs to place in boxes 
for late blooming. 

January J^th.— Forced flowers of various I 
kinds are passing from the growing-house 
to the conservatory very often now, and 
the faded things" (mostly Chrysanthe¬ 
mums) are removed. At this season 
constant streams of things are moving 
from a cool-house to the warm one, and 
then through to the conservatory. Most of 
the manure we are using is the remains 
of old hot beds broken up and inter¬ 
mixed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Wand-plant (Galax aphylla) (R. Green¬ 
ing ).—This distinct evergreen perennial from 
North America is one of the handsomest plants 
out* can have for roekwork, the stout, round, 
heart-shaped leaves, beautifully toothed and 
tinted, being borne on slender stems from 
12 inches to i5 inches high. The flowers appear 
in June, and form a wand-like spike of small, 
minutely bracted white flowers. It is easily 
grown, and will do well in peat and leaf-mould 
or leaf-mould and loam, making the position 
for it somewhat saucer-shaped. 

Brompton Stocks < S. in doubt ).—You should 
have potted up the plants in October. Of 
course, you can do so now, hut you must not 
put them into heat. Keep them in cool, airy 
quarters during the winter, and they will 
come in very useful for the conservatory or 
greenhouse during May. Use 4J-inch pota^lac- 
ing one plant in each. The reason of your 
Cinerarias coming into flower so soon is that 
you are keeping them much too warm—a tem¬ 
perature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. is quite sufli- 
cient for them. The cooler you can keep them, 
consistent with safety from frost, the better 
will they do. 

Carnation rust (West Dorset ).—If your 
plants a*e badly troubled with the Carnation 
fungus, to frequently referred to as "rust,'’ 
we do not think any treatment by spraying 
and syringing will assist you. It is not infre¬ 
quently due to cold and generally uncongenial 
surroundings, us much moisture about the 
leafage and the like. The fungus vegetates 
within the cuticle of the leaf, and, attaining 
maturity, hursts the membranes of the leaf 
and distributes its particles of brown dust in 
all directions. Try a dry atmosphere for the 
plants, and rid the plants of the worst affected 
leaves by picking and burning. By gathering 
the worst affected leaves before the fungus 
bursts the leaves, something might be done by 
way of modifying future attacks. You might 
try spraying with a sulphur solution, using 
soft water, and first reducing the sulphur to a 
mustard-paste consistency. This mixture would 
probably disfigure the foliage, but certainly 
not more so than the disease itself. One ounce 
of liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium), dis¬ 
solved in a quart of hot water, then added to 
2i gallons cold water, and syringed on the 
plants, has been recommended as a cure. Bor¬ 
deaux mixture has also been recommended. 

FRUIT. 

Birds and fruit buds (R. P .).—Spray the 
trees with nicotine emulsion. By doing so such 
a nauseous taste is imparted to the buds that 
the birds do not touch them. This emulsion is 
soluble in water, and a fine spray syringe 
should he used to ensure that the branches are 
well coated with the liquid. 

Pears cracking (North Oxon ).—From the 
specimens you send, we should say they have 
gone down into a cold, badly-drained subsoil, 
and are unable to find proper food. Lift the 
tree, if possible, and if you find that the soil 
is wet and heavy below, add some brickbats 
or suchlike drainage, then replant, adding at 
the same time some fresh loam and mulch the 
tree well with rotten manure. 

Grease-bands on Apple-trees (T. K. 0.).— 
Put strips of brown-paper at about one foot 
from the base of (he tree round the stem, and 
smear these with cart-grease or any sticky 


substance, to prevent the female mothB getting 
on to the branches. Do not put the grease on 
the stem of the tree. Examine the bands fre¬ 
quently, and smear them a second time if you 
find that the grease has become dry. You 
ought to have done this early in October to 
prevent the caterpillars, when they leave the 
fruit, crawling up the stems to find a con¬ 
venient place to hide and become chrysalides. 

Mealy-bug on Vines fJohnj.-When you 
prune the Vines you must remove all the prun- 
ings and leaves and burn them. You must 
also scrub every part of the house with boiling 
water, repainting if need be, limewash the 
walls, and clear off all the surface-soil, burying 
it previous to adding fresh soil to the border. 
After this has been done, well wash the whole 
of the Viue rods with Gishurst compound or a 
mixture of soft soap, clay, and Tobacco juice 
If during the following summer mealy-bug ap¬ 
pears, touch them with a small brush dipped 
into methylated spirit. If you have any plant* 
in the house badly troubled with mealy-bug. 
we should advise you to at once burn them, 
Perseverance is the great factor in clearing 
out this pest. The mouth of February will be 
quite soon enough to sow the seeds of Toma¬ 
toes. _ 


SHORT REPLIES. 

G. Davies.— It would be advisable not lo run 
any risk, and your best plan will be to more 
the plants if you can possibly do so.—Arum*. 
- In the case of the Ferns, we should say that 
the browning of the fronds is due to gas. At 
regards the Arums, there must, we think, be 
something injurious in the soil. Did you mil 
any artificial manure with the potting soil, or 
have vou been using any to feed them? We 
should advise that you consult some practical 
man in your district.— Tyro—We do not think 
that there would be sufficient petrol in the 
road-scrapings to do any harm. 


, NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— Enquirer— 1, Cassinia lep- 
tophylla; 2, Specimen too small.— Rabat 
Greening.— 1. Galax aphylla; 2. The Tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron tulipiferum).— H. Luait- Epi- 
phyllum truncatum. 

Names of fruits.- Fleur tie Lia.-Large Apple: 
Alfriston; the red oue is, we think, Crimson 

Queening.- Gillian—A, Pear Beurre d'Aretn- 

I berg; B, Specimens insufficient.—A’orfh (lion 
- It is quite impossible to name from such poor 
fruits as you send us. See note on this page 
as to cause of cracking.— L. E. F.—Apple ie 
Wellington. Pear is, we think. Belle Julie.— 
Thomastown.- 1, Stirling Castle; 2, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling; 3, Laay Henniker.—Kentiu 
—1 and 2. Specimens insufficient: 3. Golden 

Noble; 4. Rymer.- Fish.— Pear; 1, Please send 

when ripe; 2, Probably Lady Henuiker; j. 
Specimen too poor; 4. Toker's Incomparable 
When again you send fruit for name, please 
read our rules as to naming. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

BARR and Sons. Covent Garden, W.C.-Clnf 
once Sale of Hardy Perennials, etc.; Clfaranct 
Sale of Bulbs. 

SUTTON AND SONS, Reading.-Vy Garin 
Diary for 1913. 

A mauve Pelargonium.- Wanted, the name 
of a good mauve Pelargonium, ns deep in colour 
as possible, for bordering a bed of Heliotrope 
next summer.—C anterbury. 


END 'OF VOLUME XXXIV. 
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